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A. A. M. 

A. B. D. 
A. C. S. 
A. D. 

A. £. S. 

A. F. P. 

A. G. 

A. 

A. G, D. 

A. H. S. 
A. H.-S, 
A. Sm. 

A. M. C. 
A. Ml. 

A. N. 


Arthur Anthony Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D. I 

Boikiii Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Keeper of the Indian ) 
Institute. Fellow of Balliol College ; Fellow of the British Academy. Author of 
A yedic Grammar A History of Sanskrit Ltlrralttrc ; i’edic Mythology i | 

Rev. Andrew B. Davidson, D.D. I 

Sec the biographical article ; Davidson, A. B. I 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. / 

See the biographical article : Swinburne, A. C. I 

Henry Austin Dorson, LL.D. t 

See the biographical article : Dobson, H. Austin. I 

Arthur Everett Shipley, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc. J 

Master of Christ's Colleg<?, C^imbridge. Reader in Zoology, Cambridge University, i 
Joint-editor of the Cambridg& Natural History, * 

Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., F.R.IIist.Soc. 

Professor of English History in the University of Tendon. Follow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. Assistant Editor of the Dictionary of National Biography ^ 1893-. 

1 90 1. Lothian Prizeman (Oxford), 1892 ; Arnold prizeman, 1898, Author of 
Hngland under the Protector Somerset ; Henry VT 1 T. ; /-?/<? of Thomas Cranmer ; iVr. 

Major Arthur George Frederick Griffiths (d. 1908). ( 

H.M, InsptJctor of Prisons, 1878-1896. Autlior of The Chronicles of Newgate ; ^ 
Secrets of the Prison House ; «Si:c. [ 


Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. -f 

Lecturer on Church History in the University of Manchester. I 

Arthur George Doughty, C.M.G., M.A., Litt.D., F.R.S. (Canada), F.KJTtst.S. C 
Dominion Archivist of Canada. Member of the Geographical Board of CaiiJuJa. I 
Author of The Cradle of New France', &c. Joint-editor of Documents relating /a j 
the Constitutional History of Canada, v 

Rev. Archibald Henry Sayce, Litt.D.. LL.D. / 

See the biographical article : Sayc:k, A. H. \ 

Sir a. Houtum-Schindler, C.l.K. / 

General in the Persian Army. Author of Eastern Persian Irak, { 


KSIldSsa. 

Job (i?i pari), 

Keats {in part). 

KaufTmann, Angelica. 

KInorhyneha. 


Jewel, John. 


Juvenile Offenders (/// pari). 
Joris ; 

Knipperdollinck. 


Joly de Lotblniire. 


Kassites. 

Karun ; Kerman ; 
Khorasan ; Kishm. 


Arthur Hamilton Smith, M.A., F.S.A, c 

Keeper of the Department of Gret;k and Roman .Antiquities in the British Museum, ) Jewelry. 
Member of the Imperial German Archaeological Institute. Author of Catalogue j 
of Greek Sculpture in the British Museum ; tlx. I 


Agnes Mary Clerke. 

Sec the biographical article : Clerkk, A. M. 


r Kepler. 


Alfred Ogle Maskell, F.S.A. / 

Superintendent of the Picture Galleries, Indian and Colonial Exhibition, 1887. I lynyy 
Cantor Lecturer, 1906. Founder and first editor of the Downside Review. Author 'i 
of Ivories ; &c. I 


Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biographical article : Newton, Alfred. 


Jabiru ; Jacamar ; Ja^ani ; 
Jackdaw ; Jay ; Kakapo ; 
Kestrel; Kllldeer ; King- 
Bird ; Kingfisher ; Kinglet ; 
.Kite ; Kiwi ; Knot. 


1 A complete list, showing all individual contributors, with the articles so signed, appears in the final volume. 
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C.M1. 

C. M. W. 

C. R. B. 

C. S. C. 

C. We. 

C. W. W. 

D. G. H. 

D. H. 

E. B. 


INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


Ai.kxander Taylor Innes, M.A., LL.D. , . i 

Scotch advocate. Autlior of John Knox ; Law of Creeds in Scotland ; Studies in 'J KnoXt John. 

Scxittish History ; &c. 

Arthur William Holland. 

Formerly Scholar of St John's College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray’s Inn,-] JaooWtes. 

1900. 

Adolphus William Ward, LL.D., D.Litt. 

See the biographical article ; Ward, A. W. 

Major Baden F. S. Baden-Powei.i., F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. ( , 

Inventor of man-lifting kites. Formerly President of Aeronautical Society. Author "j Klte-Ilyillg (tn part). 


i,|. 

I Jonson, Ben. 


of Ballooning as a Sport ; War in PracMce ; &c. 

Rev. Benjamin Wisner Bacon, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., T-L.D. ( 

l^ofcssor of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Yale University. Formerly I JamOS, Epistla 01 \ 

Director of American School of Archaeology, Jerusalem. Author of The Tourth I Jude» The General Epistle Ot. 
Gospel in Research and Debate ; The Founding of the Church ; &c. v. 

Rev. Christian David Ginsburg, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Gxnsbuhg, C. D. 

Sir Charles Norton Kdgcumbe Eliot, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. 

Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University. Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 

Oxford. H.M.'s Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief for the British East 
Africa Protectorate ; Agent and ConsuLGencral at Zanzibar ; Consul-General for 
German East Africa, 1900-1904. 

C. E. D. Black. 

Formerly Clerk for Cieographical Records, India Office, I.ondon. 

Carlton Huntley Hayes, A.M., Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of History in Columbia University, Nt^w York City, 
of the American Historical Association. 


I Khabbalah (in part), 

Kashgar (in part) ) 
Khazars (in part ) ; 
Khiva (in part). 


Kashgar (in pari). 


Member - John XXI. ; JullUS II. 


Crawford Howell Toy. 

See the biographical article : Toy, Crawford Howell. 


‘ Job (in pari). 


\ 


Charles Jasper Joly, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. (1864-1906). , 

Royal Astronomer of Ireland, and Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the Uni- | « , 
versity of Dublin, 1897-1906. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Secretary of the | Kaieiaosoopo. 
Royal Irish Academy. \ 

Sir Charles James Lyall, K.C.S.L, C.I.E., LL.D. (Edin.). 

Secretary, judicial and Public Department, India Office. Fellow of King's College, . 

London. Secretary to Government of India in Home Dpartment, 1889-1894.4 KaWr. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, India, 1895-1898. Author of Translations 
of A ncient A rahic Poetry ; &c. 


Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., F.S.A. 

Assistant Secretary to the Board of Education. Author of Life of Henry V, 
of Chronicles of London ^ and Stow's Survey of Loftdon. 


Editor I Kenipa. 


Chedomille Mijatovich. 

Senator of tlic Kingdom of Servia. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- KaragSOrge ; 
potentiary of the King of Servia to the Court of St James's, 1895-1900, and 1902 - 1 Karajloh. 
1903. 


Sir Charles Moore Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Colonel, Royal Engineers. Dcputy-lnspector-General of Fortifications, i8(>6-i9o2. 

Served under General Gordon in the Sudan, 1874-1875. 

Charles Raymond Beazley, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor of Modem History in the University of Birmingham, Formerly Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the History of Geography. 

Lothian Prizeman, Oxford, 1889. Lowell Lecturer, Boston, 1908. Author of 
Henry the Navigator ; The Dawn of Modern Geography ; &c. 

Caspar Stanley Clark. 

Assistant in Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, Soutli Ken.sington. 

Cecil Weatherly. 

Formerly Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. Barrister-at-I-aw, Inner Temple. 

Sir Charles William Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. (1836-1907). f 

Major-General, Royal Engineers. Secretary to the North American Boundary I Jeruialem (in pari) ; 
Commission, 1858 -1862. British Commi.s.siont*r on the Servian Boundary Com- I JupHan • 

mission. Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, 1886-1894. Director-General | A /. / * 

of Military Education, 1895-1898. Author of From Korti to Khartoum \ Life of KOrCHSltll \tn part). 
Lord Clive ; &c. I 


Jerusalem (in pari). 


Jordanus. 


I Kashi (m part), 

I Knighthood : Orders of. 


Jebeii ; Jordan (in part ) ; 
Karamania ; 

Kharput; Konia. 


David George Hogarth, M.A. 

Keeper of the Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Fellow of the British Academy. Excavated at Paphos, 1888 ; Naucratis, 1899 
and 1903 ; Ephesus, 1904-1905 ; Assiut, 1906-1907. Director, British School at 
Atliens, 1897-1900. Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. 

David Hannay. f * 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author of .Short History of the Royal i Keith, ViSCOIltlt ; 
Navy, iaty^it>88 ; Life of Emilio Castelar ; drc. ' Keppel» VlSCOUnt. 

Edward Breck, M.A., Ph.D. ( 

Formerly Foreign Correspondent of the New York Herald and the New York Times, j Kit6*llylng (in part). 
Author of Fencing ; Wilderness Pets ; Sporting in Nova Scotia ; &c. I 



E. Br. 


E. F. S. 


E. G. 

E. Gr. 

E. He. 

B. H. B. 

E. H. M. 

Ed. M. 

E. 0.* 

E. Tn. 

F. By. 

F. C. C. 

F. G. M. B. 
F. G. P. 

F.L.L. 

F. LI. G. 

F. R. G. 

Ft. Sy. 

F. S. P. 

F. V. H. 

F. W. R.* 

G. A. Gr. 


O.E. 


G. F. Mo. 
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Ernest Barker, M.A. [ 

Fellow and Lecturer in Modern History, St John's College, Oxford. Formerly ^ Jordftnes (hi part). 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. Craven Scholar, 1805. I \ / / 

Edward Fatrbrother Strange. 

Assistant Keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 

Council, Japan Society. Author of numerous works on art subjects ; 


Vll 


of Bell’s Catht‘dral ” Scries. 

Edmund Gossk, LT.T). 

See the biographical article : 

Ernest Arthur Gardner, M 
See the biograpliical article : 

Edward IIkawood, M.A. 

Gonvillc and Cains College, 

Society, London. 

Sir Edward Herbert Bunbury, Bart., M.A., F.R.Ci.S. (cl. 181^5). 

M.P. for Bury St Edmunds, 1847-1852. Author of A History of A »cient Geography 
&c. 

Ellis Hovell Minns, M.A. 


Gosse, Edmund. 

A. 

Gardner, Percy. 

Cambrirlge. Librarian of the Royal 


xr t J Japan: Art (in pan)) 
Member of I v*-*- . 

joint-(^(iitori Korln, Ogata , 

\,Kyosai, Sho-Fu. 

( Jacobsen* Jens Peter ; 

I Kalewala ; Kyd* Thomas. 


I Ithaca. 

. , , . , f Kenya ; 

t..-ograph.cal| Klllinanjwo. 




Italy: Geography (in part)* 


I Ivroae * 

University Lecturer in Palaeography, Cambridge. Lecturer and Assistant Librarian 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Formerly Fellow of Pembrokt^ C'oll(*gc‘. \ ivasnuoes. 




Japan. 


Anatomy. 


Eduard Meyer, Pn.D., D.I.irj'. (Oxon.), LL.l). 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Author of Gcschichte des { Kavadh. 

Alterthums ; Geschichte des alien Aegyptens ; Die JsraelUen und ihre Nachbarstdimme. 

Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. f 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, I-ondon, and to the Children’s Hospital, j Joints ! Diseases and Injuries ; 
Great Ormond Street ; late Examiner in Surgery in the ITniversities of Cambridge, 1 Kidney Diseases (/;/ part). 
Durham and 1 -ondon. Author of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. V 

Rev. Ethki-red Luke Taunton, S.J. (d. 1907). / jMuit. Aar/^ 

Autlior of The English Black Monks of Si Benedict ; History of the Jesuits in England. L * ' ' ' 

Captain Frank Brinkley, R.N. 

Foreign Adviser to Nippon Yusen Kai.sha, Tokyo. Correspondent of The Times 
in Japan. Editor of the Japan Mail. Formerly Professor of Mathematics afj * 

Imperial Engineering College, Tokyo. Author of Japan ; &c, \ 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Th. (Giessen). I 

Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, j Jacobite Church. 

Author of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle ; Myth^ Magic and Morals ; <!fec. I 

Frederick George Meeson Beck, M.A. r ir 4 .i # 

Fellow and Lecturer in Classics, Clare College, Cambridge. y Kent* Kingdom Ol. 

Frederick Gymek Parsons, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., F.R.Anthrop.Inst. / 

Vice-President, Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Lecturer on ( , 

Anatomy at St Thomas’s Hospital and the London School of Medicine for Women. • 

Formerly Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Lady Lugard. t Kano ; 

Sec the biographical article : Luoard, Sir F, J. D. \ Katagum. 

Francis Llewellyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.D. (l^cipzig), F.S.A. Y 

Reader in Egyptology, Oxford University. Editor of the Archaeological Survey | 
and Archaeological Reports of the Egyi)t Exploration Fund. Fellow of Imperial Karnak. 

German Archaeological Institute. { 

Frank R. Cana. 

Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union. 

Friedrich Schwally. 

Professor of Semitic Philology in the University of Giessen. 

Francis Samuel Philbrick, A.M., Pii.D. 

Teaching Fellow of Nebraska State University. Formerly Scholar and Residruil 
Fellow of Harvard University. Member of American Historical Association. 

Baron Friedrich von IIUgel, 

Member of Cambridge Philological Society ; Member of Hellenic Society. Author 
of The Mystical Element of Religion ; &c. 

Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London, 

President of the Geologists’ Association, 1887-1889. 

George Abraham Grierson, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Tjtt. 

Member of the Indian Civil Service, 1873-1903. In charge of the Linguistic Survey 
of India, 1898-1902. Gold Medallist, Koval Asiatic Society, i9<59. Vice-President; 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Formerly Fellow of Calcutta University. Author of 
The Languages of India ; &c. \ 

Rev. George Edmundson, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. / 

Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenosc College, Oxford. Ford’s Lecturer, 1909. J j^^oba. 

Hon. Member, Dutch Historical Society, and Foreign Member, Netherlands Associa- | 
tion of Literature. 

Rev. George Foot Moore. / . , . 

See the biographical article : Moore, George Foot. ^ Jenovan, 


Kharga. 


Koran {in part). 

I 

I 

f John : The Apostle) 

I John, Gospel of St. 


Jefferson, Thomas. 


Jade ; Jargoon ; 
Jasper ; Kaolin. 


Kashmiri. 
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G. H. Bo. 

G.K. 

G. Mi. 

G. Sa. 

G. S. L. 

G. S. R. 

G. W. T. 

H. A. W. 

H. Ch. 

H. Cl. 

H. C. H. 

H. C. R. 

H. De. 

H.M.C. 

H. M.It 

H. M. V. 

H. W. C. D. 

H. W. S. 

H. T. 

I. A. 
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George Gordoin Coulton, M.A, r 

liirkbeck Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of | KnighthOOd and Chivalry. 
Medieval Studies ; Chaucer and his England ; From St Francis to Dante ; &c. \ 


Rev. George Herbert Box, M.A. 

Rector of Sutton Sandy, Beds. Formerly Hebrew Master, Merchant Taylors* 
School, London. Lecturer in Faculty of Theology, University' of Oxford, iyo8~ 
1909. Author of Translation of Book of Jsaiak ; &c. 


John the Baptist ; 

Joseph (New Testament ) ; 

Jubilee, Year of (in part). 


Gustav Kruger. t 

Professor of Church History in tlxe University of tiicssen. Author of Das Fapsttum \ | 
&c. \ 

Rev, George Milligan, D.D. ( 

Professor of Divinity and Biblical Critici.sm in the University of Glasgow. Author j 
of The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; Lectures from the Greek Papyri ; «S:c. \ 


Justin Martyr. 

James (Neiv Testament ) ; 

Judas Iscariot. 


George Saintsburv, LL.D., D.C.T.. 

See the biographical articltJ : Saintsbury, G. K. B. 

George Somes Layard. 

Barrister-at-Law, Inner Tcmidc. Author of Charles Keene ; Shirley Brooks ; &c. 

Sir George Scott Robertson, K.C.S.I., D.f'.L., M.P. 

Formerly British Agent in Cilgit. Author of The Kafirs of the Hindii Kush ; 
Chiifal : the Story of a Minor Siege. M.P. Central Division, Bradford. 


I Joinville. 


Keene, Charles S. 


Kailristan. 


Rev. Griffithes Wheeler Tha'iciier, M.A., B.D. 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly 'futor in Hebrew and Old 
Testament History at Manssfielcl College, Oxford. 


Hugh Alexander Webster. 

Form(?rly Librarian of University of F-dinburgh. Editor of the Scottish Geographical 
Magasine. 

Hugh Chisholm, M.A. 

Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of tVie Jith edition, 
of the Encyclopaedia Briiannica ; Co-editor of the 10th edition. 


Jahiz ; 

Jarir Ibn Atiyya ul-Khatfi. 
Jauharl ; Jawaliql ; JruJ&nl 
Khalil Ibn Ahmad ; Khansd 
Kindi ; Kumait Ibn Zaid. 

Java (in pari). 


Joan of Arc (in part). 


Sir Hugh Charles Clifford, K.C.M.G. ( 

Colonial Secretary, Ct'ylon. Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. Formerly I 
Resident, Paliang. Colonial .Secretary, Trinidad and Tobago, i(>03-i907. Author-! Johor. 
of Studies in Brown Humanity ; Further India] &c. Joint-autlior of A Dictionary I 
of the Malay Language. \ 


Horace Carter IIovey, A,M., D.D. f 

Fellow of the American As.sociation for the Advancement of Science, Geological | 

Society of America, National (»eological Society and Soci6t6 de Speleologie (Franc(^). I Jacobs Cavern. 
Author of Celebrated American Caverns ; Handbook of Mammoth Cave of Kentucky ] I 
Ac. I 


Sir Henkv Creswicke Rawlin.son, Bart. 

See the biographical article : Rawlinson, Sir H. C. 

IIippolyte Delehaye, S.J. 

As.sistant in the compilation of the Bollandi.st publications : 
and Acta sanctorum. 


KOrdist&n (in pari). 


Analecta Bollandiana 




Januarlus, St ; 
KiUan, St. 


Hector Munro Chadwick, M.A. r 

Librarian and Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, Reader in Scandinavian, ( 

Cambridge University. Author of Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions. 'k JUies. 

Hugh Munro Ross. 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Lincoln College, Oxford. Editor of The Times Engineering 
Supplement. Author of British Failways. 

Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A. , 

Keble College, Oxford. Author of The Last of the Hoyal Stuarts] The Medici] James: the Pretender ] 
Popes ] The Last Stuart Queen. ^ King’s Evil. 


Kelvin, Lord (in part). 


Hwrv Witt TAM CAUTTr^st; I)avt<! M A ( 

" FeUow an^utorof BallKlicre (ixford. Fellow ol All Souls' College, Oxford J Joh". King Of England ; 
1895-1902. Author of England under the Normans and Angevins ; Charlemagne. | John Of Hexham. 

H. Wickham Steed. c 

Correspondent of The Times at Vienna. Correspondent of The Times at Rome,-! Italy: History (F,). 
1897-1902. [ 


Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.L, C.B. 

See the biograpliical article : Yulu, Sir Henry. 


{KttUat Khan. 


Israel Abrahams, M.A. 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambridge. 
Formerly President, J(?wi8h Historical Society of Flngland. Author of A Short 
History of Jewish Literature ; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages ; Judaism ; &c. 


* Jacob ben Asher ; 

Jellinek ; 

Jews : Dispersion to Modern 
Times ; 

Joel ; 

Johanan Ben Zaocia ; 
Josippon ; Kalisch, Marcus ; 
Krochmal. 



I. L. B. 


J. A. H. 


J. A. R. 


J. A.S. 
J. Br. 
Jt Bt* 


J. B. A. 


J. F.-K. 


J. G. C. A. 


J. G. Sc. 


J. Hn. 


J. H. A. H. 


J. H. F. 


J. H. R. 


J. HI. R. 


J. Ja. 


J. J. L.* 


J. Mt. 


J. N. K. 


J. P. P. 


J. P. Pe. 


J.R.B. 


INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


Isabella L. Bishop. r 

See the biograpliical article : Bishop, Isabella. Korea {m pari). 

John Allen Howe. r Joints ; 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of l^ractical Geology, London. Author of \ Jurasslo : Keuner : 
The Geology of Building Stones. \ Kimerid^an 

Very Rev. Joseph Armitage Robinson, D.D. f 

Dean of Westminster. Fellow of the British Academy. lion. Fellow of Christ’s ( 

College, Cambridge, and Norrisian Proft*.s.sor of Divinity in the University. Author "j JWUS Christ, 
of Some Thoughts on the Incarnation ; &c. 


John Addington Symonds, LL.D. ( . . „ . . v 

See the biographical article, Symonds, John Addington. \ • History (L.)^ 

Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., D.Litt. ( 

Sec the biographical article : Bryce, James. \ Justinian I. 

James Bartlett. c 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, at King's I jo|„™ 

College, T..ondon. Member of Society of Architects. Member of Institub? of Junior '| 

Kngineers. t 

Joseph Beavtngton Atkinson. ( 

Formerly art-critic of the Saturday Review. Author oi An Art Tour in the Northern j Kaulbach. 

Capitals of Europe) Schools of Modern Art in Germany. \ 


James Fitzmaurtce-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. 

Giltnour Professor of Spanish Language and literature, Liverpool Universit>*. 
Norman McColl Lecturer, Cambridge University. Fellow of tlu* British .A<'a<h‘in>. 
Member of the Royal Spanish Academy. Knight Commander of the Order of 
Alphonsjo XII. Author of A History of Spanish Literature ) Ax. 


Juan Manuel, Don. 


John George Clark Anderson, M.A. t 

Censor and 1'utor of Christ Church, Oxford. Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College ; ■[ Kastamuni. 

Craven Fellow, Oxford, 1896. Conington IMzeman, 1893. [ 

Sir James George Scott, K.C.I.E. ( Karen ; 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan States. Author of Burma : KarAn-Nf • 

The Upper Burma Gazetteer. [ TUng. 

JGstCs IIashagen, Pii.l). c 

Privatdozent in Medieval and Modem History, University of Bonn. Author of ] John, King Of Saxony. 
Das Rheinland unter die franzosische HerrschafU [ 

John Henry Arthur Hart, M.A. r Jews : Creek Domination. 

Fellow, Theological l.ecturcr and Librarian, St John’s College, Cambridge. \ Josephus. 


John Henry Freese, M.A. r Janus; 

Formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. \ Julian (tfi part). 

John Horace Rouno, M.A., LL.D. (Eclin.). / 

Author of Feudal England) Studies in Peerage and Family History) Peerage and\ Knight-Service. 
Pedigree. ) 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. f Italy : UisiorvCD.y 

Lecturer on Modern History to the Cambridge University Local I-<?ctureH Syndicate. I josonJiinA • ^ 

Author of Life of Napoleon 1 . ; .Napoleonic Studies ) The Development of the European 1 • ’ 
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ITALY {ltalia)i the name ^ applied both in ancient and in 
modem times to the great peninsula that projects from the mass 
of central Europe far to the south into the Mediterranean Sea, 
where the island of Sicily may be considered as a continuation 
of the continental promontory. The portion of the Mediterranean 
commonly termed the lyrrhenian Sea forms its limit on the W. 
and S., and tlie Adriatic on llie E. ; while to the N,, where it 
joins the main continent of Europe, it is separated from the 
adjacent regions by the mighty barrier of the Alps, which sweep.i 
round in a vast semicircle from the head of the Adriatic’ 1o the 
shores of Nice and Monaco. 

Topography . — ^The land thus circumscrilied extends between 
the parallels of 46® 40' and 36° 38' N., and between 6® 30' and 
18® 30' E. Its greatest length in a straight line along the main- 
land is from N.W, to S.E., in which direction it measures 708 m. 
in a direct line from the frontier near Courmayeur to Cape Sta 
Maria di Leuca, soutli of Otranto, but the great mountain 
peninsula of Calabria extends about two degrees farther south 
to Cape Spartivenlo in lat. 37® 55'. Its breadth is, owing to its 
configuration, very irregular. The northern portion, measured 
from the Alps at the Monte Viso to the mouth of the Po, has a 
breadth of about 270 m., while the maximum breadth, from the 
Rocca Chiardonnet near Susa to a peak in the valley of the 
Isonzo, is 354 m. But the peninsula of Italy, which forms the 
largest portion of the country, nowhere exceeds 150 m. in breadth, 
whde it does not generally measure more than loo m, across. Its 
southern extremity, Calabria, forms a complete peninsula, being 
united to the mass of Lucania or the Basilicata by an isthmus 
only 35 m. in width, while that between the gulfs of Sta Eufemiu 
and Squillace, which connects the two portions of the province, 
does not exceed 20 m. The area of the kingdom of Italy, exclusive 
of the large islands, is computed at 91,277 sq. m. Though 
iJie Alps form throughout the northern boundary of 
mriet. ' Italy, the exact limits at the extremities of the Alpine 
chain are not clearly marked. Ancient geographers 
appear to have generally regarded the remarkable headland 
which descends from the Maritime Alps to the sea between Nice 
and Monaco as the limit of Italy in that direction, and in a 
purely geographical point of view it is probably the best point 
that could be selected, But Augustus, who was the first to give 
to Italy a definite political organization, carried the frontier to 
* On the derivation see below, History^ section A, ad. init. 


the river Varus or Var, a few miles west of Nice, and this river 
continued in modern times to be generally rc'cognized as the 
boundary between France and Italy. But in i860 the annexation 
of Nice and the adjoining territory to France brought the 
political frontier farther east, to a point Ix’twei^n Mentone and 
Ventimiglia which constitutes no natural limit. 

Towards the north-east, the point wliere the Julian Ai|js 
approach close to the .seashore (just at the sources of the little 
stream known in ancient times us the I’iniaviis) would seem to 
constitute the best natural limit. But by Augustus the frontier 
was carriird farther east so as to include 7 ergestc (Trieste), and 
the liUl(j river Formio (Risano) was in the first instance chosen 
as the limit, but this was subsequently transferred to the river 
Arsia (the Arsa), which flows into the CJulf of Quarnero, so as 
to include almost all Istria ; and the circumstance that the 
coast of Istria was throughout the middle ages held by the 
republic of Venice tended to perpetuate this arrangement, so 
that Istria was generally regarded as belonging to Italy, though 
certainly not forming any natural portion of that country. 
Present Italian aspirations are similarly directed. 

The only other part of the northern frontier of Italy where the 
boundary is not clearly marked by nature is 'I’irol or the valley 
of the Adige. Here the main chain of the Alps (as marked by 
the watershed) recedes so far to the north that it has never 
constituted the frontier. In ancient times the upper valleys of 
the Adige and its tributaries were inhabited by Raetian tribes 
and included in the province of Raetia ; and the line of demarca- 
tion between that province and Italy was purely arbitrary, 
as it remains to this day. Tridentum or Trent was in the time 
of Pliny included in the tenth region of Italy or Venetia, but he 
tells us that the inhabitants were a Raetian tribe. At the present 
day the frontier between Austria and the kingdom of Italy 
crosses the Adige about 30 m. below Trent — that city and its 
territory, which previous to the treaty of Lun^ville in 1801 was 
governed by sovereign archbi.shops, subject only to the German 
emperors, being now included in the Austrian empire. 

While the Alps thus constitute the northern boundary of Italy, 
its configuration and internal geography are determined almost 
entirely by the great chain of the Apennines, which branches off 
from the Maritime Alps between Nice and Genoa, and, after 
stretching in an unbroken line from the Gulf of Genoa to the 
Adriatic, turns more to the south, and is continued throughout 
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Central and Southern Italy^ of which it forms as it were the back- 
bone, until it ends in the southernmost extremity of Calabria at 
Cape Sparti^’ento. The great spur or promontory projecting 
towards the east to Brindisi and Otranto has no direct con- 
nexion with the central chain. 

One chief result of the manner in which the Apennines traverse 
Italy from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic is the marked 
division between Northern Italy, including the region north of the 
Apennines and extending thence to tlie foot of the Alps, and the 
central and more southerly portions of the peninsula. No such 
line of separation exists farther south, and the terms Central and 
Southern Italy, though in general use among geographers and 
convenient for descriptive purposes, do not correspond to any 
natural divisions. 

I. Northern far the larger portion of Northern Italy is 

occupied by the basin of the Po, which comprises tlic whole of the; 
broad plain extending from the foot of the Apennines to that of the 
Alps, together with the valleys and sloi)Cs on both sides of it. From 
its source in Monte Viso to its outflow into tlic Adriatic. — a distance 
of more than 220 rn. in a direct line — the Po receives all the waters 
that flow from the Apennines northwards, and all those that descend 
from tile .Mjis towards tlic south, Mincio (the outlet of the Lake of 
(iarda) inclusive. The next river to the E. is the Adige, which, 
after i)ursuing a parallel course witli the Po for a considerable 
distance, enters the Adriatic by a separate; mouth. Farther to the 

and N.E. the various rivers of Vciietia fall directly into the Gulf 
of Venice. 

There is no other instance in Europe of a basin of similar extent 
(Vjually dearly characterized the perfectly level character of the 
])lam being as striking as the boldne.s.s with wliich the lower slopes 
of the mountain range.s begin to rise on each side of it. 'riiis is most 
clearly marked on the side of the Apennines, where the great Aemilian 
Way, which has been the high road from the time of the Ronian.s 
to our own, pres(;rves an uhliroken straight line from Rimini to 
Piacenza, a distance of more tluui 1 50 m., during which the uutlerfalLs 
of the mountains continually approach it on the left, without once 
crossing the line of road. 

The geography of Northern Italy will be l>est described by following 
the course of the Po. That river has its origin dis a mountain ton'ent 
descending from two little dark lakes on the north flank of Monte Viso, 
at a height of more than Oooo ft. above the sea ; and after a course of 
less tlian 20 m. it enters the plain at Saluzzo, between which and 
Turin, a tlistance of only 30 m., it receives three considerable tribu- 
taries— -the Chisone on its left bank, bringing clovrn the waters from 
the valley of Fonestrelle, and the Varaita and Maira on the south, 
contributing those of two valley.s of the ^Ups immediately south 
of that of the Po itself. A few miles below Valcnza it is joined by the 
Tanaro, a large stream, which brings with it the united ^vatcrs of 
the Stura, the Rormida and several minor rivers. 

More important arc the rivers that descend from the main chain 
of the Giaiaii and JVniiine Alps and join the Po on its left bank. 
Of these tlie Dora (called for distinction’s .sake T)ora Riparia), which 
unites with the greater river jirst below Turin, has its source in the 
Mont Genftvre, and hows past Susa at the foot of the Mont Cenis. 
Next comes the Stura, which rises in the glaciers of the Roche Melon ; 
then the Orca, flowing through the Val di Locana ; and then the 
Dora Baltea, one of the greatest of all the Aliiinc tributaries of the 
Po, which has its source In the glaciers of Mont Blanc, above Cour- 
maycur, and thence descends througli the Val d'Aosta for about 70 m. 
till it enters the plain at Ivrca, and, after flowing almut 20 m. more, 
joins the Po a few miles below Chivasso. 'I'liis great valley — one of 
the most considerable on the southern side of the Alps— has attracted 
special attention, in ancient as well as modern times, from its leading 
to two of the most frec|uente<l [Xisscs across the groat mountain chain 
- -the Great and the Little St Bernard — the former diverging at Aosta, 
and crossing the main ridges to the north into the valley of the Rhone, 
the other following a more westerly direction into Savoy. Below 
Aosta also the Dora Baltea rcceive.s several considerable tributaries, 
which de.scend from the glaciers between Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa. 

About 25 ni. below its confluence mth the Dora, the Po receives the 
Sosia, also a large river, which has its source almvc Ala^na at the 
southern foot of Monte F^osa, and after flowing by Varallo and 
VerccUi falls into the Po about 14 m. below the latter city. About 
30 m. east of this confluence — in the course of which the Po makes 
a great bend south to Valenza, and then returns again to the north* 
ward — it is joined by the Ticino, a large and rapid river, which 
brings with it the outflow of Lago Macgiorc and all the waters that 
flow into it. Of these the Ticino itself has its source about lo m. 
above Airolo at the foot of the St Gotthard, and after flowing above 
36 m. through the Val JLeventina to Bellinzona (where it is joined 
by the Moesa bringing down Uie waters of the Val Misocco) enters the 
lake through a marshy plain at Magadino, about 10 m. distant. On 
the west side of the lake the Toccia or Tosa de.scends from the pass 
of the Gries nearly due south to Domodossola, where it receives the 
waters of the Doveria from the Simplon, and a few miles lower down 
those of the Val d'Anzasca from tlie foot of Monte Rosa, and X2 m. 


farther has its outlet into the lake between Baveno and Pallanza, 
The Lago Maggiore is also the receptacle of the waters of the Lago 
di Lugano on the east and the Lago d’ Orta on the we.st. 

The next great affluent of the Po, the Adda, forms the outflow of 
the Lake of Como, and has silso its sources in the Alps, above Hormio, 
whence it flow.o through the broad and fertile valley of the ValtcUina 
for more than 05 m. till it enters the lake near Colico. The Adda in 
this part of its course has a direction almost due east to west ; but 
at the point where it reaches the lake, the Liro descends the valley 
of S. Giacomo, whicti runs nearly north and .south from the pass of 
the Spliigcn, thus aflording one of the most direct lines of communica- 
tion across the Alps. Tlie Adda flows out of the lake at its south- 
eastern extremity at Lecco, and Jias thence a course through the 
plain of above 70 in. till it enters the Po between Piacenza and 
Cremona. It flows by Lodi and Pizzighettone, and receives the 
waters of the Brembo, descending from the Val Brembana, and the 
Serio from the Val Seriaiia above Bergamo. The Oglio, a more 
considerable stream than either of the la.st two, rises in the Monte 
'ronale above lulolo, and descends through the Val Camonica to 
Lovere, where it expands into a large lake, called Isco from the 
town of that name on its southern shore. Issuing thence at its south- 
west extremity, the Oglio has a Jong and winding course through the 
plain before it Anally reaches the Po a few miles above Borgofortc. 
in this lower part it receives tlie smaller streams of the Mella, which 
flows by Brescia, and the Cliiesc, which proceeds from tlic small 
Lago d'^ Idro, between the Lago d‘ Iseo and that of Garda. 

The last of the great tributaries of the Po is the Mincio, which 
flows from the Lago di Garda, and has a course of about 40 m. from 
Peschiera, where it issuc.s from the lake at its south-eastern angle, 
till it joins the Po. About 12 m. above the confluence it jiasses under 
the walls of Mantua, and exiiands into a broad lake-like reach .so as 
entirely to encircle that city. Notwithstanding its extent, the 
Lago di Garda is not led by the snows of the high Alps, nor is the 
stream which enters it at its northern extremity (at Riva) commonly 
known as the Mincio, though forming the main source of that river, 
but is termed the Sarca ; it ri.ses at the foot of Monte Tonalc. 

The Adige, formed by the junction of two .stream.s — the Etsch 
or Adige proper and the Eisak, botli of which belong to 'I'irol rather 
than to Italy — descends as far as Verona, where it "entens the great 

f flain, with a course from north to south nearly parallel to the nvers 
ast de.scribcd, and would seem likely to discharge its waters into 
those of the Po, but below l^.gnago it turns eastward and runs 
piralld to the Po for about 40 m., entering the Adriatic by an 
independent mouth about 8 m. from the northern outlet of the greater 
stream. The waters of the two rivers have, however, been made to 
communicate by artificial cuts and canals in more than one place. 

The Po itself, which is here a very large stream, with an average 
width of 400 to 600 yds., continues to flow with an undivided mass 
of waters as far as Sta Mariii di Ariano, where it (larts into two arms, 
known as the Po di Macstra and Po di Goro, and these again are 
subdivided into .several other branches, forming a delta above 20 m. 
in will ill from north to south, Tlic | )oint of bifurcation, at present 
about 25 m. from the sea, was formerly much farther inlancl, more 
than 10 ni. west of Ferrara, where a small arm of the river, still called 
tlic Po di Ferrara, branches from the main stream. Previous to the 
year 1154 this channel was the main stream, and the two small 
branches into which it subdivides, calletl the Po di Volano and Po di 
IMmaro, were in early times the two main outlets of the river, The 
southernmo.st of these, the Po <ii Primaro, enters the Adriatic about 
12 m. north of Ravenna, so that if these two arms be included, tlic 
delta of the Po extends about 36 m, from south to north. The whole 
course of the river, including its windings, is estimated at about 450 in. 

Besides the della of the Po and the large marshy tracts which it 
forms, there exist on both sides of it extensive lagoons of salt water, 
generally separated from the Adriatic by narrow strips of sand or 
embankments, partly natural and partly artificial, but having 
openings which admit the influx and efflux of the .sea-water, and 
.serve as ports for communication with ilie mainland. The best 
known and the most extensive of these lagoons is that in which 
Venice is situated, which extends from Torcello in the nortli to 
Chioggia and Brondolo in the south, a distance of above 40 m. ; but 
they were formerly much more extensive, and afforded a continuous 
means of internal navigation, by what were called " the Seven Seas ** 
(Septem Maria), from Ravenna to Altinum, a few miles north of 
Torcello. That city, like Ravenna, originally stood in the midst of 
a lagoon ; and the coast cast of it to near Monfalcone, where it 
meets the mountains, is occux)ied by similar expanses of water, 
which are, however, becoming gradually converted into dry land. 

The tract adjoining this long line of lagoons is, like the basin of the 
Po, a broad expanse of perfectly Level alluvial plain, c-xtencling from 
the Adige eastwards to the Camic Alps, where they approach close 
to the Adriatic between Aquilcia and Trieste, and northwards to the 
foot of the great chain, which here sweeps round in a semicircle from 
the neighbourhood of Vicenza to that of Aquilcia. The space thus 
included was known in ancient times as Veneiia, a name applied in the 
middle ages to the well-known city ; the eastern portion 01 it became 
known in the middle ages os the Frioul or Friuli. 

Returning to the south of the Po, the tributaries of that river on 
its right bank below the Tanam are very inferior in volume and 
imjiortancc to those from the north. Flowing from the Ligurian 
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Apcnninea, which never attain the limit of perpetual snow, they 
generally dwindle in summer into insignificant streams. Beginning 
from the Tanaro, the principal of them are — (i) the Seri via, a small 
but rapid stream flowing from the Apennines at the back of Genoa ; 
(2) the* Trcbbia, a much larger river, though of the same torrent-like 
character, which rises near Torriglia within 20 m. of Genoa, flow.s 
by Ekibbio, and joins the Po a few miles above Piacenza ; (3) the 
Nure, a few miles east of the preceding; (4) the Taro, a more con- 
siderable stream ; (5) the Parma, flowing by the city of the same 
name; (6) the Enza; (7) the Secchia, which flows by Modena; 
(8) the Fanaro, a few miles to the east of that city ; (9) the Keno, 
which flows by Bologna, but mstea^l of holding its course till it dis- 
charges its waters into the Po, as it did in Roman times, is turned 
aside by an artificial channel into the Po di Primaro. The other 
small streams east of this — of which the most considerable arc the 
Solaro, the Santemo, flowing by Imola, the Lamonc by Faenza, tlie 
Mon tone by Forll, all in Roman times tributaries of the Po— have 
their outlet in like manner into the Po di Primaro. or by artificial 
mouths into the Adriatic betweeu Ravenna and Rimini. The river 
Marecchia, which enters tlie sea immediately nortli of Rimini, may 
l)e considered as the natural limit of Northern Italy. It was adopted 
by Augustus as the boundary of Gallia Cispadana ; the far-famed 
Rubicon was a trifling stream a few miles farther north, now called 
Fiumicino. The Savio is the only other stream of any iin|K>rtaiice 
which has always flowed directly into the Adriatic from this side of 
the 'I'uscan Apennines. 

The narrow strip of coast land between the Maritime Alps, the 
Apennines and the sea — called in ancient times Liguria, and now 
known as the Riviera of Genoa — is throughout its extent, from Nice 
to* Genoa on tlie one side, and from Genoa to Spezia on the other, 
almost wholly mountfunoua. It is occupied by the branches and 
oflshootii of the moanbiin ranges wJiich separate it from the great 
plain to the north, and send down tlieir lateral ridges close to the 
water's edge, leaving only in places a few square miles of level plains 
at the mouths of the rivers and openings of the valleys. The district 
is by no me;ins devoid of fertility, the steep slopes facing the south 
enjoying so fine a climate as to render them very favourable for the 
growth of iruit trees, especially the olive, wliich is cultivated in 
terraces to a considerable height up the face of the mountains, while 
the openings of the valleys are generally occupied by towns or villages, 
seme of wliich have become favourite winter resorts. 

From the proximity of the mounbiitt-S to the sea none of the rivers 
in this part of Italy has a long course, and tliey are generally mere 
mountam torrents, rapid and swollen in winter and spring, and almost 
dry in summer. The largest and most important are tliosc which 
descend from the Maritime Alps between Nice and Albenga. The 
most considerable of them are— the Roja, which rises in the Col di 
Tenda and descends to Ventimiglia : the Taggia, between San 
Remo and Onoglia ; and the Centa, which enters the sea at AlUmga. 
The Lavagiui, which enters tiic sea at Chiavari, is the: only stream 
of any importance between Genoa and the Gulf of Spezia. But 
immediately east of that inlet (a remarkable instance of a deep land- 
•ocked gulf with no river flowing into it) tlie Magra, which descends 
from Pontremoli down the valley known as the Lunigiana, is a large 
stream, and brings with it the waters of anotlier considerable .stream, 
the Vara. The Magra (Macra), in ancient times the boundary 
between Liguria and Etruria, may be conskiered as constituting on 
this side the limit of Northern Italy. 

The Apennines {c/.v.), as has been already mentioned, here traverse 
the wliole breadth of Italy, cutting off the peninsula pro]>erly so 
termed from the broader mass of Northern Italy by a continuous 
barrier of considerable breadth, though of far inferior elevation to 
that of the Ab)S. The Ligurian Apennines may be considered as 
taking their rise in the neighbourhood of Savona, where a pass of 
very moderate elevation connects them with the Maritime Alps, 
of which they are in fact only a continuation. From the neighbour- 
hood of Savona to that of Genoa they do not rise to more tlian 3000 
to 4000 it., and are traversed by passes of less than 2000 ft. As they 
extend towards the east they increase in elevation ; the Monte Bue 
rises to 5QI5 ft., while the Monte Cimone, a little farther east, attains 
7103 ft This is the highest point in the northern Apennines, and 
belongs to a group of summits of nearly equal altitude ; the range 
which is continued thence between 'I^uscany and what are now 
known as the Exnilian provinces presents a continuous ridge from 
the mountains at the head of the Val di Mugello (due north of 
Florence) to the point where they are traversed by tlie celebrated 
Furlo Pass. The highest point in tliis part of the range is the Monte 
Falterona, above the sources of the Arno, which attains 5410 ft. 
Throughout this tract the Apennines arc generally covered with 
extensive forests of chestnut, oak and beech ; while tlieir upper slopes 
afford admirable pasturage. Few towns of any importance are found 
either on their northern or southern declivity, and the former 
region especially, though occupying a tract of from 30 to 40 m. in 
width, between the crest of the Apennines and the plain of the Po, is 
one of the least known and at the same time least interesting portions 
of Italy. 

2* Central /fn/y,— The geography of Central Italy is almost wholly 
determined by the Apennines, which traverse it in a direction 
from about north-nor^-east to south-south-west, almost precisely 
parallel to that of the coast of the Adriatic from Rimini to Pescara. 


The line of the highest summits and of the watershed ranges is 
aliout 30 to 40 m. from the Adriatic, while about double that distance 
separates it from the 'J'yrrlieiiiaii Sea on the west. In this part of 
the range almost all the highest points of the Apennines arc found. 
Beginning from Uie group called the Alpi della Luna near tiie sources 
of the 'liber, which attain 4435 ft., they are continued by the Monte 
Neronc (5010 ft.), Monte Catria (5590), and Monte Maggio to the 
Monte Pennino near Nocera (3169 ft.), and thence to the Monte 
della Sibilia, at tlie souice of the Nar or Neni, which attains 7063 ft. 
Proceeding thence southwards, wo find in .succession the Monte 
Vettore (8x28 ft.), the Pizzo di Sevo (7<)45 ft.), and the two great 
mountain masses of the Monte Corno, commonly called tlio (irmi 
Sasso dTtalia, the most lofty of all the Apennines, attaining to a 
height of 9360 it., and the Monte della Maiclla, its highest summit 
measuring 9170 ft. Farther south no very lofty summits are found 
till we come to the group of Monti del Matese, iii Samuium (h0(»o It.), 
which according to the divisioTi here adopted belong.s to Southeni 
Italy. Besides tlie lofty central masses enumerated there are two 
other lofty peaks, outliers from the main range, and separated from 
it by valleys of considerable extent, l liesc are the Monte i erniinillo, 
near Lwnessa (7278 ft.), and the Monte Velino near th<^ Lake Fucino, 
rising to 8192 ft., both of which are covcre<l with snow from Nov(?nd)cr 
till May. But the Apeimiues of Central Italy, instead of presen1i?ig, 
like the AJ])S and the northern Apennines, a definite central ridge, 
with transverse valleys leading down from it on boUi sides, in reality 
constitute a mountain ma.ss of very consklerable breadth, composed 
of a number of minor ranges and groups of mountains, which pre- 
serve a generally i)arallel direction, and arc separated by upland 
valleys, some of them of consitlerable extent as well as considerable 
elevation alx>ve the sea. Such is the ba.siii of Lake l‘'uciuo, situat(^d 
in the centre of the mass, almost exactly midway between the two 
.seas, at an elevation of 2180 ft. above them ; while the upper valley 
of the Aterno, in which Aijiiila is situated, is 2380 ft. abovi^ tlie .sea. 
Still more elevated is the valley of tlic Gizio (a tributary (d tlio 
Aterno), of which Sulmona is tlie chief town. I'lii ; communicates 
with the upper valley of tlie .Sangro by a level plain t:ailctl the Piano 
di Cinque Migiia, at an elevation of 4298 It., regarded as the most 
wintry spot iii Italy. Nor do tlie highesi .summits form a continuous 
ridge of great altitude for any considerable tUstauce ; they are rather 
a .series of group.s .separated by tracts of very inferior elevation 
forming natural jmsse-s across the range, and broken in some places 
(as is the case in almost all limestone countrio.s) by the watisrs from 
the upland valleys turning .suddenly at right angles, and breaking 
through the mountain ranges which bound them, 'ihus the Gran 
Sasso and the Maiclla are separated by the deep valley of the Aterno, 
while the 'Fronto breaks through the range between Monte Vettore 
and the Pizzo di Sevo. This cmistitution of llie groat mass of the 
central Apennines has in all ages exercised an imporUut influence 
upon the character of tills portion of Italy, which may be considered 
as divided by nature into two great regions, a cold and barren u])laiid 
country, bordered on both sides by rich and fertile tracts, enjoying 
a warm but temperate climate. 

'J'he district west of the Ajieiiuines, a region of great beauty mid 
fertility, though inferior in prcKluctivenoss to Northern Italy, coincides 
in a general way with the countries familiar to all students of ancient 
history as Etruria and J-atium. l|ntil the union of Italy iJiey were 
comprised in Tuscany and the southern Pajial States. 'i‘he nortliern 
part of I'uKcaiiy is indeed occupied to a con.siderable extent by the 
uiiderfalls and offshoots of the Apcniiiiies, which, besides the slopes 
mid spurs of the main range that constitutes its nortlicru frontier 
towards the plain of the Po, throw oft several tmtlying ranges or 
groups. Of these the most remarkable is the grouj) lietween the 
valleys of the Serchio and the Magra, commonly known iis the 
mountains of Carrara, from the celebrated marble (iuarri(.‘s in the 
vicinity of tliat city. Two of the .summits of tills group, the Pizzo 
iV Uccello and the Paiiia della Croce, nttain 61 55 and Oioo tt. Another 
lateral range, the JYalo Muguo, which branches oil from the central 
chain at the Monte Falterona, and scjparates the upper valley of 
the Arno from its second basin, rises to 5188 ft. ; while a similar 
branch, called the Alpc di C^atenaja, of inferior elevation, divides 
the upper course of the Arno from that of tlie 'Filjer. 

The rest of tliis tract is for the most part a hilly, broken country, 
of moderate elevation, but Monte Amiata, near Raclicofaiii, an isolated 
mass of volcanic origin, attains a height of 3650 ft. South of this the 
country between the frontier of Tascany and the Tiber is in great jiart 
of volcanic origin, forming hill.s with distinct cruler-shaptHl basins, 
in several instances occupied by small lakes (the Lake of liolstsia, 
Lake of Vico and Lake of Bracciano). 'Fliis volcanic tract extends 
across the Campagna of Home, till it rises again in the lofty group 
of the Ait>an hills, the highest summit of which, the Monte Cavo, 
is 3160 ft. above the sea. In tliis part the Apennines are separated 
from the sea, distant about 30 m. by the uuduiating volcanic plain of 
the Roman Campagna, from which tlic mountains rise m a walMike 
barrier, of whicli the highest point, the Monte Gennaro, attains 
4165 ft. South of Palestrina again, the main moss of the Apennines 
throws off another lateral mass, jbiown in ancient times as the Volsciaii 
mountains (now called the Monti Lepini), separated from the central 
ranges by the broad valley of tlie Sacco, a tributary of the Liri (Liris) 
or Garigiiano, and forming a large and rugged mountain mass, near^ 
5000 ft. in height, wliich descends to the .sea at Terracina, and 
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between that point and the mouth of the Liri throws out several 
rugged mountain headlands, which may be considered as constituting 
the natural boundary between Latium and Campania, and con- 
sequently the natural limit of Central Italy. Besides these offshoots 
of the Apennines there are in this part of Central Italy several 
detached mountains, rising almost like islands on the seashore, 
of which the two most remarkable are the Monte Argentaro on the 
coast of Tuscany near Orbctello (2087 ft.) and the Monte Circello 
(1771 ft.) at the angle of the Pontine Marshes, by the whole breadth 
of which it is separated from the Volscian i^ennines. 

The two valleys of the Arno and the Tiber (Ital. T$ver0) may 
Iw! considered as furnishing the key to the geography of all this portion 
of Italy west of the Apennines. The Arno, which has its source in 
the Monte Falterona, one of the most elevated summits of the main 
chain of the Tuscan Apennines, flows nearly south till in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Arezzo it turns abruptly north-west, and pursues that 
course as far as Pontassieve, where it again makes a sudden bend 
to the west, and pursues a westerly course thence to the sea, passing 
through Florence and Pisa. Its principal tributary is the Sieve, 
which joins it at Pontassieve, bringing down the waters of the Val.di 
Mugello. The Elas and the Era, which join it on its left bank, 
descending from the hills near Siena and Volterra, are inconsiderable 
Streams ; and the Serchio, which flows from the tenritory of Imcca 
and the Alpi Apuani, and formerly joined the Arno a few miles from 
its mouth, now enters the sea by a separate channel. The most 
considerable rivers of Tuscany south 01 the Arno are the Cecina, 
which flows through the plain below Volterra, and the Ombrone, 
which rises in the hills near Siena, and enters the sea about 12 m. 
below Grosseto. 

The Tiber, a much more important river than the Amo, and the 
largest in Italy with the exception of the Po, rises in the Apennines, 
about 20 m. east of the source of the Arno, and flows nearly south by 
Borgo S. Sei)olcro and Citti di Gastello, then bebveen Perugia and 
Todi to Orte, just below which it receives the Nera. The Nera, 
which rises in the lofty group of the Monte della Sibilla, is a consider- 
able stream, and brings with it the waters of the Velino (with its 
tributaries the Turano and the Salto), which joins it a few miles below 
its celebrated waterfall at Tenii. The Teverone or Anio, which enters 
the Tiber a few miles above Rome, is an inferior stream to the Nera, 
but brings down a considerable body of water from the mountains 
above Subiaco. It is a singular fact in the geograpliy of Central 
Italy that the valleys of the Tiber and Arno are in some measure 
connected by that of* the Chiana, a level and marshy tract, the waters 
from which flow partly into the Arno and partly into the Tiber. 

The eastern declivity of the central Apennines towards the 
Adriatic is far less interesting and varied than the western, T‘he 
central range here approaches much nearer to the sea, and hence, 
with few exceptions, the rivers that flow from it have short 
courses and arc of comparatively little importance. They may be 
enumerated, proceeding from Kimini southward.M : (x) the Foglia ; 
(2) the Metauro, of historical celebrity, and aflording access to one 
of the most frequented passes of the Apennines ; (3) the Esino ; (4) 
the Potenza ; (5) the Chienti ; (6) the Aso ; (>) the Tronto ; (8) 
the Vomano ; (9) the Aterno ; (10) the Sangro ; (ii) the Trigno, 
which forms the boundary of the .southernmost province of the 
Abruzzi, and may therefore be taken as the limit of Central Italy. 

The whole of this portion of Central Italy is a hilly country, much 
broken and cut up by the torrents from tne mountains, but fertile, 
especially in fruit-trees, olives and vines ; and it has been, l>oth in 
ancient and modem times, a populous district, containing many 
small towns though no great cities. Its cliief disadvantage is the 
absence of ports, the coast preserving an almost unbroken straight 
line, with the single excejjtion of Ancona, the only port worthy of the 
name on the eastern coast of Central Italy. 

3. Southern Italy. — The great central mass of the Apennines, which 
has lield its course throughout Central Italy, with a general direc- 
tion from north-west to south-east, may be con.sidered as continued 
in the same direction for about 100 m. farther, from the basin-shaped 
group of the Monti del Matese (which rises to 6660 ft.) to the neigh- 
bourhood of Potenza, in the heart of the province of Basilicata, 
corresponding nearly to the ancient Lucania. The whole of the 
district known in ancient times as Samnium (a part of which retains 
the name of Sannio, though officially designated the province of 
Campobasso) is occupied by an irregular mass of mountains, of much 
inferior height to those of Central Italy, and broken iq) into a number 
of groups, intersected by rivers, which have for the most part a very 
tortuous course. This mountainous tract, which ha.s an average 
breadth of from 50 to 60 m., is bounded west by the plain of Cam- 
jiania, now called the Terra di La\'oro, and east by the much broader 
and more extensive tract of Apulia or Puglia, composed partly of 
level plains, but for the most part of undulating downs, contra.sting 
strongly with the mountain ranges of the Apennine.s, which rise 
abruptly above them. The central mass of the mountains, however, 
throws out two outlying ranges, the one to the w’est, which separates 
the Bay of Naples from that of Salerno, and culminates in the Monte 
S. Angelo above Castellammare (4720 ft.), while the detached volcanic 
cone of Vesuvius (nearly 4000 ft.) is isolated from the neighbouring 
mountains by an intervening strip of plain. On the east side in like 
lifanner the Monte Gargano (3463 ft.), a detached limestone mass 


which projects in a bold spur-like promontory into the Adriatic, 
forming the only break in the otherwise uniform coast-line of Italy 
on that sea, though separated from the great body of the Apennines 
by a considerable interval of low country, may be considered as 
merely an outlier from the central mass. 

From the neighbourhood of Potenza, the main ridge of the 
Apennines is continued by the Monti della Maddalena in a direction 
nearly due south, so that it approaches within a short distance of the 
Gulf of Policastro, whence it is carried on as far as the Monte Pollino, 
the last of the lofty summits of the Apeunine chain, which exceeds 
7000 ft. in height. The range is, however, continued through the 

f ro Vince now called Calabria, to the southern extremity or ** toe ** of 
taly, but presents in this part a very much altered character, the 
broken limestone range which is the true continuation of the chain 
as far as the neighbourhood of Nicastro and Catanzaro, and keeps 
close to the west coast, being flanked on the east by a great mass of 
granitic mountains, rising to about 6000 ft., and covered with vast 
forests, from which it derives the name of La Sila. A similar mass, 
separated from the preceding by a low neck of Tertiary hLUs. fills 
up the whole of the peninsular extremity of Italy from Squillace 
to Reggio. Its highest point is called Aspromonte (6420 ft.). 

While the rugged and mountainous district of Calabria, extending 
nearly due south for a distance of more than 150 m., thus derives its 
character and configuration almost wholly from the range of the 
Apennines, the long spur-like promontory which projects towards 
the cast to Brindisi and Otranto is merely a continuation of the low* 
tract of Apulia, with a dry calcareous soil of Tertiary origin. The 
Monte Volture, which rises in the neip^hbourhood of Melfl and Venosa 
to 4357 ft., is of volcanic origin, and in great measure detached from 
the adjoining mass of the Apennines, l^stward from this the ranges 
of low bare hills called the Murgic of Gravina and Altamura graduculy 
sink into the still more moderate level of those w'hich constitute 
the peninsular tract between Brindisi and Taranto as far as the 
Cape of Sta Maria di Leuca, the south-east extremity of Italy. This 
projecting tract, which may be termed the heel or “ snur " of 
Southern Italy, in conjunction wdth the great promontory of Calabria, 
forms the deep Gulf of T'aranto, about 70 m. m w'idth, and somewhat 
greater depth, which receives a number of streams from the central 
mass of the Apennines. 

None of the rivers of Southern Italy is of any great importance. 
The Liri (Liris) or Garigliano, which has its source in the central 
Apennines above Sora, not far from Lake Fucino, and enters the 
Gulf of Gacta about 10 m. cast of the city of that name, brings down 
a considerable body of water ; as docs also the Volturno, which rises 
in the mountains between Caslel di SanCTo and Agnone, flows past 
Iscrnia, Venafro and Capua, and enters the sea about 15 m. from the 
mouth of the Garigliano. About 16 m. above Capua it receives the 
Galore, which flows by licncvcnto. The Sihinis or Sele enters the Gulf 
of Salerno a few mile.s below the ruins of l*aestum. Below this the 
watershed of the Apennines is too near to the sea on that side to 
allow the formation of any large streams. Hence the rivers that flow 
in the oppo.site direction into the Adriatic and the Gulf of Taranto 
have much longer courses, though all partake of the character of 
mountain torrents, rushing down wdth ^eat violence in winter and 
after storms, but dw'indlmg in the .summer into .scanty streams, 
which hold a winding and sluggish course tlirougb the great plains of 
Apulia. l^ocGcding south from the Trigno, already mentioned as 
constituting the limit of Central Italy, there arc (i) the Bifemo and 
(2) the Fortore, both rising in the mountain.s of Samnium, and flow'- 
ing into the Adriatic west of Monte Gargano ; (3) the Cervaro, south 
of the great promontory ; and (4) the Ofanlo, the Aufidn.s of Horace, 
whose dCvScription of it is characteristic of almost all the rivers of 
Southern Italy, of which it may be taken as the typical representative. 
It rises about 15 m. west of Conza, and only about 25 m. from the 
Gulf of Salerno, so that it ir; frequently (though erroneously) described 
as traversing the whole range of the Apennines. In its lower course it 
flows near Canosa and traverses the celebrated battlefield of Cannae. 
(5) The Bradano, which rises near Venosa^ almost at the foot of 
Monte Volture, flows towards the south-east into the Gull of Taranto, 
as do the Basento, the Agri and the Sinni, all of which descend from 
the central chain of the Apennines south of Potenza. The Crali, 
which flows from Cosenza northwards, and then turns abruptly 
eastward to enter the same gulf , is the only stream worthy of notice 
in the rugged peninsula of Calabria ; while the arid limestone hills 
projecting eastwards to Capo di Leuca do not give rise to anything 
more than a mere streamlet, from the mouth of the Ofanto to the 
south -ea.stcm extremity of Italy. 

The only important lakes are those on or near the north frontier, 
formed by the expansion of the tributaries of the Po. They have 
been alreatly noticed in connexion with the rivers by which , 

they are formed, but may be again enumerated in order of 
succession. They are, proceeding from west to east, (i) the Lago 
d'Orta, (2) the Lago Maggiore, (3) the Lago di Lugano, (4) the Logo 
di Como, (5) the Lago dTseo, (6) the Lago dTdro, and (7) the Lago di 
Garda. Of these the last named is considerably the largest, covering 
an area of 143 sq. m. It is 32^ m. long by 10 broad ; while the Lago 
Maggiore, notwithstanding its name, though considerably exceeding 
it in length (37 m.), falls materially below it in superficial extent. 
They are all of great depth — ^the Lago Maggiore having an extreme 
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depth of 1198 ft., while that of Como attains to 1365 ft. Of a wholly 
dihorent character is the Lago di Varese, between the Lago Maggiorc 
anti that of Lugano, which is a mere shallow ewanse of water, 
surrounded by hills of very moderate elevation. Two other small 
lakes in the same neighbourhood, as well as those of Erba and 
Pusiano, between Como and Lecco, are of a similar character. 

The lakes of Central Italy, which are comparatively of trifling 
dimensions, belong to a wholly different class. The most important 
of these, the Lacus Fucinus of the ancients, now called the Lago di 
Celano, situated almost exactly in the centre of the peninsula, 
occupies a basin of considerable extent, surrounded by mountains 
and without any natural outlet, at an elevation of more than 2000 ft. 
Its waters have been in great part carried off by an artificial channel, 
and more, tlian half its surface laid bare. Next in size is the Lago 
rrasimeno, a broad expanse of shallow waters, about 30 m. in circum- 
ference, surrounded by low hills. The neighbouring lake of Chiusi 
\s of similar character, but much smaller dimensions. All the other 
lakes of Central Italy, which are scattered through the volcanic 
districts west of the Apennines, are of an entirely dillcrent foruiation, 
and occupy deep cup-shaped hollows, which have undoubtedly at 
one time formed the craters of extinct volcanoes. Such is the Liigo di 
Bolscna, near the city of the same name, which is an extensive sheet 
of water, as well as the much smaller Lago di Vico (the Ciminian lake 
of ancient writers) and the Lago di Hracciano, nearer Home, while 
to the south of Rome the well known lakes of Albano and Nemi 
have a similar origin. 

The only lake properly so called in southern Italy is the Lago del 
Matese, in the heart of the mountain group of the same name, of 
small extent. The so-called lakes on the coast of the Adriatic north 
and south of the promontory of Gargaiio are brackish lagoons 
communicating with the sea. 

The three gnjal islands of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica arc closely 
connected with Italy, both by geographical position and community 
iaiandM language, but they are considered at length in separate 
' articles. Of the smaller Llands that lie near the coasts 

of Italy, the most considerable is that of Elba, off the west coast of 
central Italy, about 50 m. S. of Leghorn, and separated from the 
mainland at Piombino by a strait of only about 0 m. in width. 
North of this, and about midway between Corsica and Tuscan.y, is 
the small island of Capraia, steep and rocky, and only 4^ m. long, 
but with a .secure port; Gorgona, about 25 m. farther north, is still 
smaller, and is a mere rock, inhabited by a lew fi.shermcn. %South 
of Elba arc the ecjually insignificant islets of Pianosa and Monte- 
cristo, whikj the more considerable island of (Tiglio lies much nearer 
the mainland, immediately opposite the mountain promontory of 
Monte Argentaro, itself almo.st an island. The islands farther south 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea arc of an entirely different character. Of 
these IvSchia and Procida, close to the northern headland of the Bay 
of Na])lcs, arc of volcanic origin, as is the case also with the more 
disUint group of the Ponza Islands. These are three in number — 
Ponza, Palmarola and Zannone ; while Ventotene (also of volcanic 
formation) is about midway between Ponza and l.schia. ThtJ island 
of Capri, on the other hand, ojiposite the .southern j)roinontory of the 
Bay of Naples, is a precipitous limestone rock. The Aeolian or Lipari 
Islands, a remarkable volcanic group, belong rather to Sicily than to 
Italy, though Stromlxjli, the most easterly of them, is about equi- 
distant from Sicily and from the mainland. 

The Italian coast of the Adriatic presents a great contrast to its 
opposite shores, for while the coast of Dalmatia is bordered by a 
succession of islands, great and small, the long and uniform coast-line 
of Italy from Otranto to Rimini presents not a single adjacent island ; 
and the small outlying group of the Trcmiti Islands (north of the 
Monte Gargano and about 15 m. from the mainland) alone breaks 
the monotony of this part of the Adriatic. 

Geology . — The geology of Italy is mainly dependent upon that of 
the Apennines {q.v.). On each side of that great chain are found 
extensive Tertiary deposits, sometimes, as in 'ruscanv, the district 
of Monferrat, (&c., forming a broken, hilly country, at others spreading 
into broad plains or undulating downs, such as the Tavoliere of 
Puglia, and the tract that forms the spur of Italy from Bari to 
Otranto. 

Besides these, and leaving out of account the islands, the Italian 
peninsula jirescnts four distinct volcanic districts. In three of them 
the volcanoes are entirely extinct, while the fourth is still in great 
activity. 

1. The Euganean hills form a small group extending for about 
10 m. from the neighbourhood of Padua to Este, and separated from 
the lower offshoots of the Alps by a portion of the wide plain of 
Padua. Mon to Venda, their highest peak, is 1S90 ft. high. 

2. The Roman district, the largest of the four, extends from the 
hills of Albano to the frontier of Tuscany, and from the lower slopes 
of the Apennines to the Tyrrhenian Sea. It may be divided into 
three groups : the Monti Albani, the .second highest ' of which, 
Monte Cavo (3115 ft.), is the ancient Mons Albanus, on the summit 
of which .stood the temple of Jupiter Latialis, where the assemblies 
of the cities forming the Latin confederation were held ; the Monti 
Cimini, which extend from the valley of the Tiber to the neighbour- 


* The actually highest point is the Maschio dcUe Faete (3137 ft.). 
(See Albanu.s Moxs.) 


hood of Civita Vecchia, and attain at their culminating point an 
elevation of 3454 ft. ; and the mountains of Radicofani and Monte 
Amiata, the latter of which is 56S8 ft. high. The Jakes of Bolsena 
(Vulsiuiensis), of Bracciano (Sabatinus), of Vico (Ciminus), of 
Albano (Albanus), of Nemi (Nemorensis), and other smaller lakes 
lielong to this district ; while between its south-west extremity and 
Monte Circello the Pontine Marshes form a broad striji of alluvial 
soil infested by malaria. 

3. The volcajiic region of the Terra di Lavoro is separated by the 
Volscian mountains from the Roman district. It may be also divided 
into three CToups. Of Uoccatnonfiua, at the N.N.W. end of the 
Campanian Plain, the highest cone, calletl Montagna cli Santa Croce, 
is 3291 ft. The l^hlegraean Fields embrace all tiie coutitry round 
Baiae and Pozzuoli and the adjoining islands. Monte Barbaro 
(Gauru.s), north-east of the site of Cumae, Monte San Nicola 
(Epomeus), 2389 ft. in Ischia, and Camaldoli, 1488 ft., west of 
Naples, are the highest cones. The lakes Av(tiio (Averiius), Lucriiio 
(Luorinus), Fu.saro (Pains Achcrusia), and Agnano are within this 
group, which has shown activity in historical times. A str(*am of 
lava issued in 1198 from the crater of the SoUatara, which still con- 
tinues to exhale steam and noxious gases ; the Lava dell’ .\rso came 
out of the N.E. flank of Monte Epomeo in 130 ^ ; and Monte 
Nuovo, north-west of Pozzuoli (455 ft.), was thrown up in three ckiys 
in September 1538. Since its first historical eruption in a.d. 79, 
Vesuvius or Somma, which forms the third group, has been in con- 
stant activity. The Pun ta del Nasonc, the highest point of Somma, 
is 3714 ft. high, while the Punta del Palo, the highest point of the 
brim of the crater of Vesuvius, varies materially with successive 
eruptions from 3856 to 4275 ft. 

4. 'I'he Apulian volcanic formation consists of the great mass of 
Monte Vulture, which rises at the west end of the plains of Apulia, 
on the frontier of Basilicata, anil is surroiincled by the Apennines on 
its south-west and north-west sides. Its Jiigliest peak, the Pizzuti? 
di Melfl, attains an elevation of 4363 ft. Within the widest crater 
there are the two small lakes of Monticchio and San Michele. In 
connexion with the volcanic districts we may mention Le Mofele, 
the pools of Ainiisanctus, in a woixled valley S.K. of Frigento, in 
the province of Avellino, Campania (Virgil, Aencid^ vii. 563-371). 
The largest is not more than 160 ft. in circumference, and 7 ft. deep. 

The wliolc of the great plain of Lombardy is covered by Pleistocene 
and recent deposits. It is a great depression— the continuation of 
the Adriatic Sea — filled up by deposits brought ilown by the rivers 
from the mountains. 'I'hc depression was probably formed during 
the later stages of the growth of the Alps. 

Climate and Vegetation . — The geographical position of Italy, 
extending from about 46*’ to 38“ N., renders it one of the hottest 
countries in Europe. But the effect of its southern latitude is 
tempered by its peninsular character, bounded as it is on both .sides 
by Hca.s of considerable extent, as well as by the great range of 
the Alps with its snows and glaciers to the north. There are thus 
irregular variations of climate, Circat difiercuces also exist with 
regard to climate between northern and soutliern Italy, due in great 
part to other circumstances as well as to differences of latitude. 
Thus the great })lain of northern Italy is chilled by the cold winds 
from the Alps, while the damp warm winds from the Mediterranean 
are to a great extent intercepted by the Ligurian A|>2nnines. Henci? 
this part of the country has a cokl winter climate?, so that while the 
mean summer temperature of Milan is higher than that of Sa.ssari, and 
equal to that of Naples, and the extremes reached at Milan and 
Bologna arc a good deal higher than those of Naples, the mean winter 
temperature of Turin is actually lower than that of Copenhagen. 
The lcwe.st recorded winter temperature at Turin is 5“ Fahr. 
Throughout the region north of the Apennines no plants will thrive 
which cannot stand occasional .severe frosts in wdritcr, so that not only 
oranges and lemons but even the olive tree cannot be grown, except 
in specially favoured situations. But the strip of coasr between the 
Apennines and the sea, known as tlic Riviera of Genoa, is not only 
extremely favourable to the growth of olives, but produces oranges 
and lemons in abundance, while even the aloe, the cactus and the 
palm flourish in many places. 

Central Italy also presents striking differences of climate and 
temperature according to the greater or less proximity to the moun- 
tains. 'riiiis the greater part of Tuscany, and the provinces thence 
to Rome, enjoy a mild winter climate, and are well adapted to the 
growth of mul^rries and olives as well as vines, but it is not till after 
passing Terracina, in proceeding along the western coast towards 
the south, that the vegetation of .soutliern Italy develops in its full 
luxuriance, Even in the central parts of Tuscany, however, the 
climate is very much affected by the neighbouring mountains, 
and the increasing elevation of the Apennines as they proceed south 
produces a corresponding effect upon the temperature. But it is 
when we reach the central range of the Apennines that we find 
the coldest districts of Italy. In all the upland valleys of the 
Abruzzi snow begins to fall early in November, and he^ivy storms 
occur often as late as May ; whole communities are shut out for 
montlis from any intercourse with their neighbours, and some 
villages arc so long buried in snow that regular passages are made 
tietween the different houses for the sake of communication among 
the inhabitants. The district from the south-east of Lake Fucino 
to the Piano di Cinque Miglia, enclosing the upper basin of the Sangro 
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and the small lake of Scaano, is the coldest and most bleak part of 
Italy south of tlie Alps. Heavy falls of snow in June are not nn* 
common, and only for a slxort time to^vards the end of July are the 
nights totally exempt fiom fight frosts. Yet less than 40 m. E, of this 
district, and even more to the north, the olive, the fig-tree and the 
orange thrive luxuriantly on the shores of the Adriatic from Ortona 
to Vasto. In the same way, whilst in the plains and faiils round 
Naples snow is rarely seen, an r I never remains long, and the ther- 
mometer seldom descends to the freezing-point, 20 m. E. from it iu the 
fertile valley of Avellino, of no great elevation, but encircled by high 
mountains, light frosts are not uncommon as late as June ; and 18 m. 
farther east, in the elevated region of San Angelo del lx>robardi and 
Bisaccia, the inhabitants are always warmly clad, and vines grow 
with difficulty and only in sheltered places. Still farther south-'east, 
Poienza has almost the coldest climate in Italy, and certainly the 
lowest summer temperatures. But nowhere are these contjasts 
so striking as in Calabria. The shores, especially on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, present almost a continued grove of olive, orange, lemon and 
citron trees, which attain a size unknown in the north of Italy. The 
sugar-cane flourishes, the cotton-plant ri))cns to perfection, date- 
trees are seen in the gardens, the rocks arc clothed with the prickly- 
poar or Indian flg, line enclosures of the fields are formed by aloes and 
sometimes pomemnates, the liquorice-root grows wild, and the 
mastic, the myrtle and many varieties of oleander and cistus form 
the uadenvood of the natural forests of arbutus and evergreen oak. 
If we turn inland but 5 or 6 m. from the shore, and often even less, 
tlic scene changes. High districts covered with oaks and chestnuts 
succeed to this almost tropical vegetation ; a little higher up and 
we reach the elevated regions of tlie Rdlino and the Sihi, covered 
with firs and pines, and affording rich p;isturcs even in the midst of 
summer, when heavy dews and light frosts succeed eacii other in July 
and Au^st, and snow begins to appear at the end of September or 
early in October. Along the shores of the Adriatic, wluch are ex- 
posed to the north-east winds, blowing coldly from over the Albanian 
mountains, rlelicatc plants do not thrive so well in general as under 
the same latitude along the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

Southern Italy indeed has in gcneml a very different climate 
from the northern portion cf the kingdom ; and, though large tracts 
arc still occupied by rugged mountains of sufficient elevation to retain 
the snow for a coiisideniblc part of tlic year, the districts adjoining 
the sea enjoy a climate similar to that of Ctreece and the southern 
provinces of Spain. Unfortunately several of these fertile tracts 
suffer severely from malaria {q,v.). and especially the great plain 
atljoining the Gulf of 'J arentum, which in the early ages of history 
w’as surrounded by a girdle of Greek cities — f-onie of winch 
attained to ahiio.st unexampled jTosjierity — has for centuries past 
been given up to almost complete desolation. ^ 

It is remarkable that, of the vegetable productions of Italy, many 
wliich are at the present day among the first to attract the attention 
of the visitor arc of comparatively late introduction, and were un- 
known in ancient times. The olive indeed in all ages clothed the 
hills of a large part of thfj country’ ; but the orange and lemon, are 
a late importation from the East, while the cactu.s or Indian fig and 
the aloe, both of them so conspiruous on the shores of southern Italy, 
as well as of the Kiviera of Ckmoa, are of Mexican origin, and conse- 
quenll>’ could not have been introduced earlier than the lOtli century. 
'I'he same remark applies to the maize or Indian com, Many botanists 
are even of opinion that UiC sw(»et chestnut, which now constitutes 
so large a jiart of the forests that clothe the sides hotli of tlie A1})S and 
the Apennines, and in .some districts supplies the chief foo<l of the 
iuliabitants, is not originally of Italian growth ; it is certain that 
it had not attained in ancient times to anything like the extension 
and importance which it now j^osse.sses. The eucalyptus is of quite 
modem introduction ; it has been extensively planted in malarious 
districts. The cliaracteristic cypress, ilex anil .stone-pine, however, 
arc native trees, the last-named flourishing especially near the coa.sl. 
The proportion of evergreens is large, and has a marked effect on tlur 
landscape in wdnter. 

fauna. — The* chamois, bouquetin and marmot are found only in 
the A 1] »s, not at all in the Aju nnincs. In the latter tiie bear was found 
in Roman times, and there arc said to be still a few remaining. 
Wolves are more numerous, though only in the mountainous 
districts ; the flocks arc protected against them by large white sheep- 
dogs, who have some wolf blood in them. Wild boars are also found 
in mountiiinous and forest districts. Foxes are conmvon in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. The sea mammals include the common 
dolphin (Dclphinus delphis) . The birds are similar to tbo.se of central 
Kuro|)c ; in the mountains vultures, eagles, buzzards, kites, falcons 
and liawks are found. Partridges, woodcock, snipe, &c., are among 
the game birds ; but all kinds of small birds are also shot for food, 
and their numl^r is thus kept down, while many members of tiie 
r^ratory species are caught by traps in the fooUnlls on the south 
side of the Alps, especially near the Lake of C omo, on their passage. 
Large numbers of quails arc shot in the spring. Among reptiles, 
the various kinds of lizard are lioticeable. Tliere are several varieties 
of snak es, of v/bich three species (all vipers) are poisonous. Of sea- 

^ On the influence of malaria on the population of Early Italy see 
W. H. S. Jones in Annals of Atckaeology and Anihfopedogy, ii. 97 sqo. 
(Livcrjiool, 1909). 


fish there are many varieties^ the tunny, the sardine and the anchovy 
being commercially the most impKirtant. Some of the other edible 
fish, such as the palombo, are not found in northern waters. Small 
cuttlefish are in common use as an article of diet. Tortoiseshell, 
an impoitant article of commerce, is derived from the Thalassochelys 
caretia, a sea turtle. Of freshwater fish the trout of the mountain 
streams and the eels of the coast lagoons may be mentioned. The 
tarantula spider and the scorpion are found in the south of Italy. 
The aquanum of the zoolo^al station at Naples contains the 
finest collection in the world of marine animals, showing the wonderful 
variety of the different species of fish, molluscs, cru.stacea, dec., found 
in the Mediterranean. (£. H. B. ; T. As.) 

fofiuiaiion. — U'he following table indicates the areas of the several 
provinces (sixty-nine in number), and the population of each accord- 
ing to the censuses of the 3iKt of December 1881 and the 9th of 
Fd>ruary 1901. (The iarger'divisions or compartments in which the 
provinces arc grouped are not officially recognized.) 


Provinces and Compartments. 

Area in 

Population. 

sq. m. 






1881. 

1901. 

Alessandria 



1950 

729,710 

825.745 

Cuneo .... 



2882 

635,400 

670,504 

Novara .... 



2 , 5 . 5 .T 

673,926 

763,830 

'I'uriii .... 



3933 

1,029,214 

1,^47,414 

Piedmont . 



^L 340 

3 , 070 , 25 « 

3,407,493 

Genoa . . 



1582 

760,122 

931,156 

Porto Maurizio 



4.55 

132,251 

144,604 

Liguria 


’ ’ 

2037 

* 92,373 

1,075,760 

Bergamo . 



1008 

390,775 

467,549 

Brescia .... 



i «45 

47 J, 56 « 

541.765 

Como .... 


. • 

1091 

513^50 

594,304 

Cremona 


• 

l >95 

302,097 

329,471 

315,448 

Mantua 


. 

yT2 

295.728 

Milan .... 



1223 

1,114,901 

469,831 

1,450,2)4 

I’avia .... 



I2Q0 

504,382 

Sontlrio 



1232 

120,534 

1 30,966 

; Lombardy 




3 , 680,574 

4 ) 3 . 34)^99 

Belluiio 



1293 

17.1,140 

214,803 

Padua .... 



823 

397,762 

444,360 

Rovigo ... 



685 

217,700 

222,057 

Treviso .... 



gfio 

375.704 

416)943 

Udine .... 



25-1 f 

501,743 

614,720 

Venice .... 



934 

356,708 

399,823 

Verona .... 



1188 

304.065 

427,018 

Vicenza 



J052 

396,340 

453,621 

i Vcnclia » 



9476 

23814,173 

3, '93,347 

i Bologna 



1448 

461,870 

529,619 

! Ferrara 



1012 

230,807 

270,558 

' ForH .... 



723 

251,110 

283,999 

j Modena . , . 



987 

279,254 

323,598 

Parma .... 



1 230 

267,306 

303,694 

Piacenza 



934 

' 226,758 

250,491 

Ravenna 



715 

2 » 8, 359 

234,656 

Reggio (Emilia) 



8 76 

241,959 

281,085 

I^milia 


• • 1 

7967 

2,1*3,432 

2,477,697 

Arezzo .... 



1273 

238,744 

275)588 

Florence 



2265 

790,776 

945,324 

Crosseto 



1738 

114.295 

137)795 

Leghorn 



*33 

121,012 

284,484 

121,137 

I 329,986 

Lucca .... 



3.58 

Massa and Carrara 


1 

* • j 

687 

169,469 

202,749 

Pi«i .... 



1179 

283,563 

319,854 

Siena .... 



1471 

205,926 

, 233,874 

Tuscany . 



93^54 

2,208,869 

2,566,307 

Ancona 



762 

267,338 

308,346 ' 

Ascoli Piceno . 



796 

200,185 

251,829 

Macerata . 



T087 

239,713 

269,505 i 

Pesaro and Ur bin 0 


) 

II18 

223)043 

259.083 j 

Marches . 


* • ! 

3763 

939,279 

1,088,763 1 

Penjgia — Umbria . 


. 

1 

3748 

572,060 

675,35a 1 

Rome — Lazio , 


1 

' i 

.1663 

903,472 

J, 142,5*6 
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quila degli Abruzai (Abruzzo 
ulteriore II.) .... 


t.) 

Camj^baASso (Molise) 

Cliicti (Atiruzzo Citericre) 
Teramo (A!)ruzzo Ulteriorc I 

Abruzzi and Moliae 


Avcllino (Prindpato Ulteriorc) 

Bcnevento 

Caserta (Terra di I,avoro) 

Naples 

Salerno (Prindpato Citeriore) 

Campania . . 


Area in 

Population. 

sq. m. 

1881. 

1901. 

2484 

3.53iOa7 

436,367 

1691 

365.434 

389,076 

H3S 

343,948 

387,604 

1067 

254,806 

312, 

j 6380 


*,3*6,135 

1172 

392, 6ig 

421,766 

818 

*38,4*5 

265,460 

2033 

7*4,131 

805,345 

3!>o 

1,001,245 

1.141,788 

1916 

550.157 

585,13* 


6289 2,8q6,577 ! 3,219.491 


Bari dellePuglie (Terra di Bari) 
Foggia (Capiianata) . . . 
Lecce (Terra di Otranto) . . 

! 2065 

2688 
2623 

679,409 

356,267 

553.298 

837,683 

4*1,115 

705,38* 

Apulia .... 

7376 

1 ,5^9,064 

I,964,*8 o 

Potenza (Basilicata) . . . 

3845 

5'-i4,y>4 

491,538 

C^tanzaro (Calabria Ulteriorc 

n.) ....... 

2030 

433,97.5 

i 

408,791 

Cosenza (Calabria Qtenore) . 

2568 

451,185 

.503,329 

Reggio di Calabria (Calabria 
Ulteriorc 1.) 

122( 

37-’, 723 

437, *«) 

Calabria .... 

5810 

1,257.883 

t.43‘)..3*9 

Caltanlsetta 

: '*63 1 

266,379 

563,457 

3*9,449 i 

Catania 

1917 

703.598 i 

Girgcnti 

1x72 

1 1*46 

312,487 

1 380,666 

Messina 

460,924 

5.50,805 

Palermo 

1948 

699,151 

796,151 

Syracuse 

144* 

341.5*6 

283,977 

433,796 

Trapani 

948 

373,-569 

Sicily 

j 9<)36 j 

2,927,901 

3,568,124 

Cagliari 

I 5204 ' 

4*«.635 

486,767 

Sasmri 

1 4090 ! 

261,367 

309,026 

Sardinia .... 

9-^04 1 

682,002 1 

795.793 ! 

Kingdom of Italy .... 

1 X 0,(323 1 

28,459,628 j 

32,965, 504 


The number of foreigners in Italy in igoi was 6i,GoO, of whom 
37,762 were domiciled within the kingdom. 

Tlie population given in the toregoing table is the rt^sident or 
" legal population, which is also given for the individual towns. 
This is 490,231 higher than the actual population, 32,473,253, 
ascertained by the census of the loth of February igoi ; the differ- 
ence is due to temporary absences from their residences of certain 
individuals on military service, 8:c., who probably were counted twice, 
and also to the fact that 469,020 individuals were returned as absent 
from Italy, while only 61,606 foreigners were in Italy at the date of 
the census. The kingdom is dividetl into 6<j provinces, 284 regions, 
of which 197 arc classed as circondam and 87 as districts (the latter 
belonging to the province of Mantua and tfie 8 provinces of Venetia), 
1806 admini.strativc divisions {mandamenti) and 8262 communes. 
I'hese were the figures at the date of the census. In 1906 there were 
1805 mandafmnti and 8290 communes, and 4 boroughs in Sardinia 
not connected with communes. The mandamenti or administrative 
divisions no longer correspond to the judicial divisions (mandamenti 
giudmarii) which in November 1891 were reduced from 1806 to 
1535 by a law which provided that judicial reform should not modify 
existing administrative and electoral divisions. The principal elective 
local administrative bodies arc the provincial and the communal 
councils. The franchise is somewhat wider than thtj parliamentary. 
Both bodies arc elected for six years, one-half being renewed every 
three years. The provincial council elects a provincial commission 
and the communal council a municipal council from among its own 
members ; these smaller bodies carry on the business of the larger 
while they arc not sitting. I'he sjmclic of each commune is elected 
by ballot by the communal council from among its own members. 

Tlic actual (not the resident or " legal population of Italy since 
1770 is approximately given in the following taWc (the first census 
of the kingdom as a whole was taken in 1871) 

1770 . . 14,689,317 1 i86i . . 25,016,801 

1800 . . 17,237421 1871 . . 26,801,154 

1825 . . 10,726,977 1881 . . 28,459,628 

1848 . . 23,617,153 I 1901 . . 32,475,253 


The average density increased from 257-21 per sq. m. in 1881 to 
293*28 in 1901. In Venetia, Emilia, the Marches, Umbria and 
Tuscany the pro^rtion of concentrated population is only from 
40 to 55 % ; in Piedmont, Uguria and Lombardy the proportion 
riseAS to from 70 to 76 % ; in southern Italy, Sicily and Sardinia it 
attain.s a maxiinum of from 76 to 93 %. 

The i>opulation of towns over 100,000 is given in the follot^ng 
table according to the estimates for 1906, The population of tlic 
town itself is diAstincuished from that of its commune, which often 
includes a considerable portion of the Asurrouuding country. 



Town. 

Commune. 


• . 105,153 

160,423 


■ • *.15,548 

15S),2iO 


. . 201,183 

**6,559 


* • 2.55,294 

267,248 


. . 108,514 

165,007 


. - 5bo,6i3 

, , 


. . 491 , 6^4 

. 5 «, 5,*89 


. . :i 64,036 

323,747 


. . 403,282 

516,580 


. . 277,121 

361,720 


. . 146,940 

*69,363 


Bologna 
Catania 
Florence 
Genoa 
Messina . 

Milan 
Naples . 

Palernio 
Rome 
Turin 
VTniice . 

The population of tlie different parts of Italy differs in charac- 
ter and dialect ; and there is little community of sentiment 
betvvecn them. The modes of life and standards of comfort and 
morality in north Italy and in Calabria arc widely different ; the 
former being far in front of the latter. Much, however, is effected 
towards unification, by compulsory military service, it being the 
principle that no man shall serve within the military district to 
which he belongs. In almost all parts the idea of personal 
loyalty (r.g. between master and servant) retains an almost 
feudal strength. I’hc inhabitants of the north— -the Pied- 
montese, Lombards and Genoese cs})ccially~Tiave suffered less 
than those of the rest of the peninsula from foreign domination 
and from the admixture of inferior racial elements, and the cold 
winter climate prevents the heat of summer from being enervat- 
ing. They, and also the inhabitants of central Italy, are more 
industrious than the inhabitants of the southern province.**, 
who have by no means recovered from centuries of misgovem- 
ment and oppression, and arc naturally more hot-blooded and 
excitable, but less stable, c.apable of organization or trust- 
worthy. The southerners are aj)athetic except when roused, 
and .socialist doctrines find their chief adherents in the north. 
The Sicilians and Sardinians have .something of Sfxiiiish dignity, 
but the former are one of the most mixed and the latter probably 
one of the pure.st races of the Italian kingdom. Physical character- 
istics differ vndely ; but aAS a whole the Italian is somewhat short 
of stiiturc, witli dark or black hair and eyes, often good looking. 
Both sexes reach maturity early. Mortality is decreasing, but 
if w’c may judge from the physical conditions of the recruits the 
physique of the nation shows little or no imj)rovement. Much of 
this lack of progress is attril>ut(jd to the heavy manual (especially 
agricultural) work undertaken l.>y women and children. The 
women especially age rapi<lly, largely owing to this cau.se (E. 
Nathan, i/enl^ anni di vita italiana aUraverso aW annuario, 
169 sqti.). 

Births, Marriages, Deaths. — Birth and marriage rates vary 
considerably, being highest in the centre and south (Umbria, the 
Marches, Apulia, Abruzzi and Molise, and Calabria) and lowest in iht? 
north (Piedmont, Liguria and Venetia), and m Sardinia. The 
death-rate is highest in Apulia, in the Abruzzi and Molise, and in 
Sardinia, and lowest in the north, especially in Venetia and Piedmont. 

Taking the .slatislic.s h)r the whole kingdom, the annual marriage- 
rate for the year.s 1876-1880 wa.s 7 '53 per 1000 ; in 1881-1885 it ro.se 
to 8*o6 ; in 1886-1890 it was 777 ; In 1891-1895 it was 7-41, and in 
1896 1 900 it had gone down to 7-14 (a figure largely i)roducecl by 
the abnormally low rate of 6*88 in 1898), and in 190a was 7-23. 
Divorce is forbidden by the Roman Catholic Church, and only 839 
judicial .separations were obtained from the courts in 1902, more 
than half of the demands made having been abandoned. Of the 
whole poiiulation in J901, 57*5 % were unmarried, 36-0 % married, 
and 6*5 % widowers or widows. The illegitimate births show a 
decrease, ha\dng been 6-95 per 100 births in 1872 and 5*72 in 1902, 
vith a rise, however, in the intermediate jieriod an high as 776 in 
1883. The birth-rate shows a corresj)onding decrea.se from 38*10 
per 1000 in i88i to 33-29 in 1902. The male births have since 1872 
been about 3 % (3*14 m 1872-1875 and 2*72 in 1896-1900) in excess 
of the f canal e birthAS, which is rather more than compensated for by 
the greater male mortality, the cxcc-SaS being 2*64 in 1872-1875 and 
having increased to 4*08 m 1896-190^- (The calculations are made 
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ill lx)th cases on the total of births and deaths of both sexes.) The 
result is tliat, while in 1871 there was an excess of 143,37® males 
over females in the total population, in 1881 the excess was only 
71,138, and in 1901 there were 169,684 more females than males. 
The death-rate (excluding still-born children) was, in 1872, 3078 
per 1000, and has since steadily decreased — less rapidly between 
1886-1890 than during other years ; in 1902 it was only 22*15 
in 1899 was as low as 21 *89. The excess of births over deaths shows 
considerable variations— owing to a very low birth-rate, it was only 
5*12 j)tT 1000 in -880, but has averaged xi*05 per 1000 from 1896 to 
1900, reaching 11*98 in 1899 and 11*14 in ^902. For the four years 
1899-1902 24*66 % died under the age of one year, 9’4i between one 
and two years. The average expectation oi life at birth for the same 
period was 52 > cars and 1 1 months, 62 years and 2 months at the 
age of three years, 52 years at the age ol fifteen, 44 years at the age 
of hvent^j-four, 30 years at the age of forty ; while the average 
period of life, which was 35 years 3 months per individual in 1882, 
was 43 years per individual in 1901. This shows a considerable 
improvement, largely, but not entirely, in the diminution of infant 
mortality ; the expectation of life at birth in 1882, it is true, was 
®"ly 33 years and 6 months, and at three years of age 56 years 
I month ; but the increase, both in the expectation of life and in its 
avt'rage duration, goes all through tluj different ages. 1 

Occupations, — 1 \\ the census of 1901 the population over nine years 1 
of age (both male and female) was divided as follows as regards the | 
main professions : — • ! 

Total. Males, j Females, | 

Agricultural (including hiiiii* | 

ing and fishing) .... 9,666,467 , 6,466,165 I 3,200,302 

Industrial 4i5®5.73b i 3.017,393 * T4^^.343 > 

Commerce and transport , I I I 

(public and private services) 1,003,888 ; 885,070 j 118,818 ■ | 

Domestic service, ttc. . . : 574,855 171,875 j 402,980 ' 

Professional classes, admini- i 

stratioii, . . . . 1,304,347 855.217 ^ 449, 130 i 

Defence 204,012 204,012 ; . . ; 

Religion 129,893 89,329 j 40,564 | 

Emigration, — The movement of emigration may be divided into 
two currents, temporary and permanent— the former going chiefly 
towards neighbouring European countries and to North Africa, and 
consisting of manual lalx)urers, the latter towards trans-oceanic 
countries, principally Brazil, Argentina and the United States. 
'Phese emigrants remain abroad for several years, even when they 
do not definitively establish themselves there. They arc compostjcl 
principally of pea.sants, unskilled workmen and other manual 
labourers. There was a tendency towards increased emigration 
during the last quarter of the 19th century. The principal causes 
arc the growth of population, and the over-supply of and low rates 
of remuneration for manual labour in various Italian provinces. 
Emigration has, however, recently as.sumed such proportions as to 
lead to scarcity of labour and rise of wages in Italy itself. Italians 
form about half of the total emigrants to America. 

Temporary Emigration, j Perman<*iit Emigration. 


Year. 

Total No. of ; 
Emigrant». | 

Per every 
100,000 of 
Population. 1 

! Total No. of 

1 Emigrants. 

Per every 
100,000 of 
Population. 

i 8.3 j 

94,225 

333 

41,607 i 

147 

1891 

1 18,1 1 1 
281,668 

3«9 

175.52® 

578 i 

1901 

865 

251,577 

772 


'J lie increa.sed figures may, to a minor extent, be due to better 
registration, in convSet|uence of the law of 1901. 

From the next table will be seen the direction of emigration in the 


these about Ihrcc-fourths would be adults ; in the meantime, how- 
ever, the population increases so fa.st that even in 1905 there was a 
net increase in Sicily of 20,000 souls ; so that in three years 220,000 
workers were replaced by 320,000 infants. 

The phenomenon of emigration in Sicily cannot altogether be 
explained by low wages, which have ri.sen, though prices have done 
the same, it has been defined as apparently ” a kind of collective 
madness." 

Agriculture , — Accurate statistics with regard to the area 
occupied in different forms of cultivation are difficult to obtain, 
both on account of their varied and piecemeal character and 
from the lack of a complete cadastral survey. A complete 
survey was ordered by the law of the ist of March 1886, but 
many years inust elapse before its completion. The law, however, 
enabled provinces most heavily burdened by land tax to ac- 
celerate their portion of the survey, and to profit by the reassess- 
ment of the tax on the new basis. An idea of the effects of the 
survey may be gathered from the fact that the assessments in the 
four provinces of Mantua, Ancona, Cremona and Milan, which 
formerly amounted to a total of £1,454,696, are now £2,788,080, an 
increase of 91 %. Of the total area of Italy, 70,793,000 acres, 
71 % are classed as “ productive.’* The unproductive area 
comprises 16 % of the total area (this includes 4 % occupied by 
lagoons or marshes, and 1-75% of the total area susceptible of 
honificazione or improvement by drainage. Between 1882 and 
1902 over £4,000,000 was spent on this by the government). The 
uncultivated area is 13%. This includes 3*5®% of the total 
susceptible of cultivation. 

The cultivated aica may be divided into five agrarian regions or 
zones, named after the variety of tree culture which flourishes in 
them, (i) FroctJcding from south to north, the first zone is that of 
the agrunii (oranges, lemons and similar fruits). It comprises a 
great part of Sicily. In Sardinia it extends along the southern and 
western coasts. It predominates along the Ligurian Riviera from 
Boi'dighera to Spezia, and on the Adriatic, near San Benedetto del 
Tronto and Gargano, and, crossing the Italian shore of the Ionian 
Sea. prevails in some regions of Calabria, and terminates around the 
gulls of Salerno, Sorrento and Naples. (2) The region of olives 
compruses the internal Sicilian valleys and part of the mountain 
.slope.s ; in Sardinia, the valleys near the coast on the S.E., S.W. and 
N.W. ; on the mainland it extends from Liguria and from the 
southern cxlreinities of tlic Romagna to Cape Santa Maria di Leuca 
in Apulia, and to Cape Spartivento in Calabria. Some districts of 
the olive region are near the lakes of upper Italy and in Venelia, 
and the territories of Verona, Vicenza, Treviso and Friuli. (3) The 
vine region begins on the .sunny .slopes of the Alpine spurs and in 
those Alpine valleys open towards the south, exteudiug over the 
plains of Lombardy and Emilia. In Sardinia it covers the mountain 
slopes to a considerable height, and in Sicily covers the sides of the 
Madonie range, reaching a level above 3000 It. on the southern .slope 
of Etna. The Calabrian Alps, the less rocky sides of the Apulian 
Murgic and the whole length of the Apennines arc covered at 
different heights, according to their situation. The hills of Tuscany, 
and of Monferrato in Piedmont, produce the most celebrated Italian 
vintages. (4) The region of chestnuts extends from the valleys to 
the hi^h plateaus of the Alps, along the northern slopes of the 
Apennines in Liguria, Modena, Tuscany, Romagna, Umbria, the 
Marches and along the southern Apennines to the Calabrian and 
Sicilian ranges, as well as to the mountains of Sardinia. (5) The 
wooded region covers the Alps and Apennines above the chestnut 
level. The woods consist chiefly of pine and hazel upon the Apennines, 
and upon the Calabrian, Sicilian and Sardinian mountains of oak, 
ilex, hornbeam and similar trees. 


years .specified : — Between these regions of tree culture lie zones of different her- 

— ; - * , baceous culture, cereals, vegetables 

1900. 1901. ^ 1902. 1903. I 1904. j 1905. I and textile plants. The style of 

1 cultivation varies according to the 

I Europe 181,047 244,298 | 236,066 215,943 209,942 266,982 , nature of the ground, terraces sup- 

: .V. Africa 5,417 9,499 , 11,771 9,452 14,709 11,910 i ported by stone walls being much 

; U.S. and Canada . j 89,400 124,636 ; 196,723 200,383 173,537 322,627 1 used in mountainous districts. Cereal 

Mexico (Central America) j 2,069 997 766 1,311 1,828 2,044 cultivation occupies the foremost 

South America .... 74.^68 1.52,543 85,097 | 78,699 74,209 n 1,943 j place in area and quantity though 

Asia and Oceania . . 691 1,272 ' 1,086 j 2,168 2,966 2,7*5 | it has been on the decline .since 

i 1903, .still representing, however, an 

Total .... 352,702 533/245 531,509 ‘ 507,956 I 477,191 718,221 : advance on previou.s years. Wheat 

- 1 is the most important crop and 

'1 he figures for 1905 show that the total of 718,221 emigrants was is widely distributed. In 1905 12,734,491 acres, or about 18 % 
made up, as regards numbers, mainly by individuals from Vcnctia, of the total area, produced 151,696,571 bushels of wheat, a yield 
Sicily, Campania, Piedmont, Calabria and the Abruzzi ; while the of only 12 bushels per acre. The importation has, however, 
percentage was highest in Calabria (4*44), the Abruzzi, Venetia, enormou.sly increa.sed since 1882— from 164,600 to 1,126,368 tons; 
Ba.silicata, the Marches, Sicily (2*86), Campania, Piedmont (2*02). while the extent of land devoted to corn cultivation has slightly 
Tuscany ^es 1*20, I^tium 114 %, Apulia only 1*02, while Sardinia decreased. Next in importance to wheat come.s maize, occupying 
with 0*34 % occupies an exceptional position. The figure for Sicily, about 7 % of the total apea of the country, and cultivated almo.st 
which was 106,000 in 1905, reached 127,000 in 1906 (3*5 %), and of everywhere as an alternative crop. The production of maize in 1903 
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reached about 96,250,000 bushels, a slight increase on the average. 
The production of maize is, however, insufficient, and 208,719 tons 
were imported in 1902— about double the amount imported in 1882* 

Rice IS cultivated in low-lying, moist lands, where spring and 
summer temperatures are high. The Po valley and the valleys of 
Emilia and the Romagna are best adapted for rice, but the area is 
diminishing on account of the competition of foreign rice and of the 
impoverishment of the soil by too intense cultivation. The area is 
about 0'5 % of the total of Italy. The area under rve is alxmt 0*5 % 
of the total, of which about two-thirds lie in the Alpine and about 
one-third in the Apennine zone. The barley zone is geographically 
extensive but embraces not more than 1 % of the total area, of which 
half is situated in Sardinia and Sicily. Oats, cultivated in the Roman 
and Tuscati maremma and in Apulia, are used almost exclusively for 
horses and cattle. The area of oats cultivation is 1 -5 % of the total 
area. The other cereals, millet and panico sorgo {Panicum italicum)^ 
have lost much of their importance in conse(iuence of the introduc- 
tion of maize and rice. Millet, however, is still cultivated in the north 
of Italy, and is used as bread for agricultural labourers, and as 
forage when mixed with buckwheat (Sorghum saccaraium). The 
manufacture of macaroni and similar footlstufi is a characteristic 
Italian industry. It is extensively distributed, but especially 
flourishes in the Neapolitan provinces. The exportation of “ corn- 
flour pastes " sank, however, from 7100 tons to 350 between 1882 
and 1902. 

The cultivation of green forage is extensive and is divided into the 
categories of temporary and perennial. The temporary includes 
vetches, pulse, lupine, clover and trifolium ; and the perennial, 
meadow-trefoil, lupinclla, sulla (Hedysarum coronarium), lucerne 
and darnel. The natural grass meadows are extensive, and hay is 
grown all over the country, but especially in the Po valley. Pasture 
occupies about 30 % of the total area of the country, of which 
Alpine pastures occupy 1-25 %. Seed-bearing vegetables arc 
comparatively scarce. The principal are : white beans, largely 
consumed by the working classes ; lentils, much less cultivated than 
bean.s ; and green peas, largely consumed in Italy, and exported as 
a spring vegetable. Chick-pease are extensively cultivated in the 
southern provinces. Horse beans are grown, especially in the south 
and in the larger islands ; lupines are also grown for fodder. 

Among tuberous vegetables the potato comes first. The area 
occupied is alx)ut 07 % of the whole of the country. Turnips are 
grown principally in the central provinces as an alternative crop to 
wheat, 'fhey yield as much as 12 ions per acre. Beetroot (heta 
vulgaris) is used as fodder, and yields almiit 10 tons per acre. Sugar 
beet is extensively grown to supply the sugar factories. In 1 898-1 899 
there were only four sugar factories, with an output of 5972 tons ; 
ill 1905 there were thirty-three, with an output of tons. 

Market gardening is carried on both near town.s and villages, 
where products find ready sale, and along the great railways, on 
account of transport facilities. Rome is an exception to the former 
rule and imports garden produce largely from the neighbourhood of 
Naples and from Sardinia. 

Among the chief industrial plants is tobacco, which grows wherever 
suitable soil exists. Since tobacco is a government monopoly, its 
cultivation is subject to ofticial concessions and proscriptions. 
Experiments hitherto made show that the cultivation of Oriental 
tobacco may profitably be extended in Italy. The yield for 1901 
was 5528 tons, but a large increase took place subsequently, eleven 
million new plants having been added in southern Ibily in 1905. 

The chief textile plants are hemp, flax and cotton. Hemp is 
largely cultivated in the provinces of Turin, Ferrara, Bologna, Forli, 
Ascoli Piceno and Caserta. Bologna hemp is specially valued. 
Flax covers about 160,000 acres, with a product, in fibre, amounting 
to about 20,000 tons. Cotton (Gossypium herhaceum)^ which at 
the beginning of the 19th century, at the time of the Continental 
blockade, and again during the American War of Secession, was 
largely cultivated, is now grown only in parts of Sicily and in a few 
southern provinces. Sumach, liquorice and madder arc also grown 
in the south. 

The vine is cultivated throughout the length and breadth of Italy, 
but while in some of the districts of the south and centre it occupies 
from 10 to 20 % of the cultivated area, in some of the northern 
I)rovinces, such as Sondrio, Belluno, Grosseto, &c., the average is 
only about i or 2 %. The methods of cultivation are varied ; but 
the planting of the vines by themselves in long rows of insignificant 
bushes is the exception. In Lombardy, ICmilia, Romagna, Tuscany, 
the Marches, Umbria and the southern provinces, they are trained 
to trees which are either loft in their natural slate or subjected to 
pruning and pollarding. In Campania the vines are allowed to climb 
freely to the tops of the poplars. In the rest of Italy the elm and 
the maple are the trees mainly employed as supports. Artificial 
props of .several kinds— wires, cane work, trellis work, &c.— are also 
m use in many districts (in the neighbourhood of Rome cancs are 
almost exclusively employed), and in some the plant is permitted 
to trail along the grouinl. The vintage takes place, according to 
locality and climate, from the l>cginning of September to the beginning 
of November. The vine has been attacked by the Oidium Tuckeri, 
the Phylloxera vastatriv and the Peronospora viiicola, which in 
rapid succession wrought great havoc in I talian vineyard s. American 
vines, are, however, finmune and have been largely adopted. The 


production of wine in the vintage of 1907, which was extraordinarily 
abundant all over the country, was estimated at 1232 million gallons 
(56 million hectolitres), the average for 1901-1903 being some 352 
million gallons less ; of this the probable home consumption was 
estimated at rather over half, while a considerable amount remained 
oyer from 1906. The exportation in 1002 only reached about 45 
million gallons (and even that is double the average) , while an equally 
abundant vintage in France and Spain rendered the exportation of 
the balance of 1907 impossible, and fi.scal regulations rendered the 
distillation of the .superfluous amount difficult. The quality, too, 
owing to bad weather at the time of vintage, was not good ; Italian 
wine, indeed, never is sufficiently good to compete with the best wines 
of other countries, especially France (though there is more opening 
for Italian wines of the Bordeaux and Burgundy type) ; nor will 
many kinds of it stand keeping, partly owing to their natural qualities 
and partly to the insufficient care devoted to their preparation. 
There has been some improvement, however, while some of the 
heavier white wines, noticeably the Marsala of Sicily, have excellent 
keeping qualities. The area cultivated as vineyards has increas(?(l 
enormously, from about 4,940,000 acres to 9,880,000 acres, or about 
14 % of the total area of the country. Over-production .seems thus 
to be a considerable danger, and improvement of quality is rather 
to be sought after. Tliis has been encouraged by government prizes 
since 1904. 

Next to cereals and the vine the most important object of cultiva- 
tion is the olive. In Sicily and the provinces of Reggio, Catanzaro, 
Cosenza and I^ccc this tree flourishes without shelter ; as far north 
as Rome, Aquila and Tcramo it requires only the slightest i)rotection ; 
in the rest of the peninsula it runs the risk of damage by irosl every 
ten years or so. The proportion of ground under olives is from 20 to 
36% at Porto Maurizio, and in Reggio, Lecce, Bari, Cliieti and 
Leghorn it averages from 10 to 19 %' Throughout Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Venctia and the greater part of Emilia, the tree is of 
little importance. In the olive there is great variety of kinds, and 
the methods of cultivation tlifter greatly in ditlercnt district.s ; in 
Bari, Chieti and Lcccc, for instance, there are regular w'oods of 
nothing but olive-trees, while in middle Italy there arc olive-orchards 
with the interspaces occupied by crop.s of various kinds. 1'he 
Tuscan oils from Lucca, Calci and Buti are eon.sidered the best in 
tlie world ; those of Bari, Umbria and western Liguria rank next. 
'I'he wood of the olive is also used for the manufacture of small 
articles. The olive-growing area occupies al)Out 3*5 % of the total 
area of the country, and the crop in 1905 ])r()(luced about 75,000,000 
gallons of oil. The falling off of the crop, especially in 1899,' was due 
to bad seasons and to insects, notably the Cycloconium oUogimtm^ 
and the Dacus oleae, or oil-fly, which havtj ravaged the olive-yards, 
and it is noticeable that lately good and bad seasons set*m to alter- 
nate ; between 1900 and 1905 the crops were alternately one half of, 
and equal to, that of the latter year. With the development of 
agricultural knowledge, notable improveintmts have been effected 
in the manufacture of oil. The steam mills give the best results. 
The export trade, however, is decreasing consideral)ly, while? the 
home consumption is increasing. In 1901, 1985 imperial tuns of oil 
were shipped from Gallipoli for abroad — two-thinls to the United 
Kingdom, one- third to Russia — and hUh to Italian ports ; while in 
1904 the figures were reversed, ^633 tuns going to Italian ])orts, 
and only 945 tuns to foreign ports, Thv other principal port of 
shipping is (Jioia Taiiro, 30 m. N.N.E. of Reggio Calabria. A certain 
amount of lin-seed-oil is made in Lombardy, Sicily, Apulia and 
Calabria ; colza in Piedmont, Lombardy, Vcnctia and Lmilia ; 
and castor-oil in Venetia and Sicily. The jiroduct is principally u.sed 
for industrial purposes, and partly in the preparation of food, but 
the amount is decrea.sing. 

The cultivation of oranges, lemons and their congeners (collec- 
tively designated in Italian by the term agrumi) is of comparatively 
modern date, the introduction of the Citrus Bigaradia being probably 
due to the Arabs. Sicily is the chief centre of cultivation— the area 
occupied by lemon and orange orchards in the province of Palermo 
alone having increased from 11,525 acres in 1854 to 54,340 in 1874. 
Reggio Calabria, Catanzaro, Cosenza, Lecce, Salerno, Naples and 
Caserta arc the continental provinces which come next after Sicily. 
In Sardinia the cultivation is extensive, but receives little attention. 
Both crude and concentrated lime-juice is exported, and essential 
oils are extracted from the rind of the agrumi, more particularly from 
that of the lemon and the bergamot. In northern and central Italy, 
except in the province of Brescia, the agrumi are almost non-existent. 
The trees are planted on irrigated soil and the fruit gathered between 
Novemlwr and .August. Considerable trade is done in agro di limone 
or lemon extract, which forms the basis of citric acid. Extraction is 
extensively carried on in the provinces of Messina and Palermo. 

Among other fruit trees, apple-trees have special importance. 
Almonds are widely cultivated in Sicily, Sardinia and the southern 
provinces ; walnut trees throughout the peninsula, their wood being 
more important than their fruit ; hazel nuts, figs, prickly pears (used 
in the south and the islands for hedges, their fruit being a minor 
consideration), peaches, pears, locust beans and pistachio nuts are 
among the other fruits. The mull>erry-tree (Morus alba), whose 
leaves .serve as food for silkworms, is cultivated in every region, 
considerable progress having been made in its cultivation and in the 
rearing of silkworms since 1850. Silkworm-rearing establishments 
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of importance now exist in the Marches, Umbria, in tlie Abruexi, 
Tuscany, Piedmont and Venetia. The cliief ailk^poducing provinces 
are Lombardy, Venctia and I^iedmont. During tne period 1900-190^ 
the average annual production of silk cocoons was 53,.soo tons, ana 
of silk 5200 tons. 

The great variety in physical and social conditions throughout 
the peninsula gives corresponding variety to the methods of apicul- 
ture. In the rotation of crops there is on amazing diversity — shifts of 
two years, three years, four years, six years, and in nia^ cases 
wliat’ever order strikes the fanc:y of the farmer. 'J'he fields of l^uscany 
for tlie most part bear wheat one year and maize the next, in per- 
petual intcrch mges, relieved to some extent by green crops. A 
similar mcilioJ prevails in the Abruzzi, and in the provinces of 
Salerno, Benovento and Avcllino. In ].^mbar(ly a six-year shift 
is common : cither wheat, clover, maize, rice, rice, rice (the last 
year manured with lupines) or maize, wheat followed by clover, 
clover, clover ploughed in, and rice, rice and rice manured with 
lupines. The Emilian region is one where regular rotations are best 
observed -a common shift being grain, maize, clover, beans and 
vetches, &c., grain, which has the disadvantage of the grain crops 
succeeding each other. In the province of Naples, Caserta, &c., 
the method of fallows is widely adopted, the ground often being left 
in this state for fifteen or twenty years ; and in some parts of Sicily 
there is a regul ir interchange of fallow and crop year liy year. The 
following scheme indicates a common Sicilian method of a type which 
has many varieties : fallow, grain, grain, jiasturc, pasture -other 
two divisions of the area following the same order, but beginning 
respectively with the two ye.firs of grain and the tw'o of pasture. 

WooLs and forests ]^lay an important part, e.specially in regard 
to the consistency of the soil and to the character of the watcr- 
^ . courses. The chestnut is of great value for its wood and 

^ooa« fruit, an article of ])0]mlar consumption. Good limber 

? . is furnished by the oak and beech, and pine and fir forests 

■ of the Alji.^ and .Apennines. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the governjnent to unify and co-ordinate the forest laws previously 
existing in the various states, deforestation has continued in many 
regions. This his been due to speculation, to the unrestricted 
pasturage of goats, to the rights which many communes liavc over 
the forests, and to some extent to excessive taxation, which led the 
jiroprietors to cut and sell the trees and then abandon the ground 
to the Treasury. The results are --a lack of water-sup])ly and of 
water-power, tlie r.treams becoming mere torrents for n .short jicriod 
and perfectly dry for the rest of the year ; lack of a sufficient supply 
of timber; the ’denudation of the .soil on the hills, and, where the 
valleys below hive insufficient clraiiiige, the formation of swamps. 
If the available water-power of Italy, already very considerable, 
be liarue.sscd, converted into electric jxiwcr (which is already being 
done in .some districts), and further increased by reafforestation, the 
effect upon the industries of Italy will be incalculable, and the 
imiiortition of coal will be very materially diminished. The area of 
forest is about i.p3 % of the total, and of the chestnut -woods i»5 
more ; an 1 its products in 1886 were valued at /3,,520 ,o<ki (not 
including chestnuts). A (juantity of it is really brushwood, used for 
Uie manufacture of charcoal and for fuel, coal )>eiiig little used 
except for manufacturing purposes. Forest nurseries have also lieen 
founded. 

Accordin',' to an apiiro.ximatc cfilculalion the numlwr of head of 

. live .stock in Italy in 1890 was 16,020,000, thus divided : — 

horses, 72(1,000 ; asses, i ,000,000 ; mule.s, 300,000 ; 
* ^ * cattle, 5,000,000 ; sheep, (),<x)o,o<X) ; goats, i ,800,000 ; 
swine, 1,800,000, 

The breed of cattle most widely (li.stributcd i.s that known as the 
Podolian, usually with white or grey coat and enormous horns. Of 
the numeroii.s siib- varieties, the finest i.s s-aid to be that of the Val 
di Chiana, where the animals are staJl-fed all the year round ; next 
is ranked the so-called V^alle 'J'ibcrina type. Wilder varieties roam 
in vast hcrd.sovcr the Tuscan and Koman maremmas, and the corre- 
sponding districts in Apulia and other regions. In the Alpine 
districts there is a stock distinct from the Podolian, generally c?.llcd 
ra^sa montanina. These animals are much snialler in .stature and 
more regular in form tlian the JAi'dolian.s ; they are mainly kept for 
dairy jmrposci. Another stock, with no close allies nearer than the. 
south of France, is foun 1 in the plain of Kacconigi and Carmagnola ; 
the mouse-coloured Swiss breed occurs in the neighbourhood of 
Mil.m ; the Tirolese breed strctchc.s south to Padua and Modena ; 
an .l a retl-coatcd breed named of Keggio or Friuli i.s familiar both in 
w hat were the duchies of Parma and Modena, an<l in the provinces 
of Udine and Treviso. In Sicily the so-called Modica nice is of note ; 
and in Sardinia there is a distinct slock which seldom exceeds the 
weight of 700 lb. Buffaloes are kept in several districts, more 
particularly of .southern Italy. 

Enormous flocks are posses.sed liy professional sheep-farmm, 
who pasture them in the mountains in the summer, and bring them 
down to the plain i in the winter. At Saluzzo in I^iedmont there is 
a stock with hanging cars, arched face and tall stature, kept for its 
dairy qualities ; and in the Biellese the merino breed is maintained 
by some of the larger proprietors. In the upper valleys of the Alps 
there are many local varieties, one of which at Ossola is like tlic 
Scottish blackface. Liguria is not much adapte<l for slieep-farmtng 
on a large scale ; but a number of small flocks come down to the 
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plain of Tuscany in the winter. With the exception of a tew sub- 
Alpine districts near Bergamo and Brescia, the great Lombard plain 
is rlficuiedly unpastoral. The Bergamo sheep is the largest breed in 
the country ; that of Cyadore and^lluno approaches it in size. In 
the Venetian districts the farmers often have small stationary flocks. 
Throughout the Roman province, and Umbria, Apulia, the Abruzzi, 
Basilicata and Calabria, fs found in its full development a remarkable 
system of ])astoral migration with the change of seasons which has 
been in existence from the most ancient times, and has attracted 
attention as much by its picturesqneness as by its industrial import- 
ance (sec Apulia). Merino sheep have been acclimatized in the 
Abruzzi, Capitanata and Basilicata, 'rhe number of sheej), however, 
is on the decrease. Similarly, the number of goats, which are reared 
only in hilly regions, is decreasing, especially on account of the exist- 
ing forest laws, as tlioy are the chief enemies of young plantations. 
Horse-breeding is on the increase. The state helps to improve the 
breeds by placing choice stallions at the disposal of private breeders 
at a low tariff. The exportation is, however, unimportant, while the 
importation is largely on the increase, 46,41)3 horses having liecn 
imported in 1902. Cattle-breeding varies with the different regions. 
In upper Italy cattle are principally reared in pens and stalls ; in 
central Italy cattle are allowed to run half wild, the stall system l>cing 
little practised ; in the south and in the islands cattle are kept in the 
oj>cn air, few .shelters being provided, The erection of .shelters, 
however, is encouraged by the state. Swine are extensively reared in 
many provinces. Fowls are kept on all farms and, though methods 
are ^ill antiquated, trade in fowls and eggs is rapidly increasing. 

In 1905 Italy exported 32,78(> and imported I7,70() head of cattle ; 
exported 33,574 and imported (>551 sheej) ; exported 95,995 and 
imported i()04 swine. 'I'he former two show a very large decrease 
and the hitter a large increase on the export figures for 1882. 'I'he 
export of agricultural products shows a large increase. 

The north of Italy has long been known for its great dairy divStricts. 
Parmesan cheese, otherwise called Lodigiano (from Lodi) or gratia, 
was presented to king Louis XII. as early as 1509. Parmesan is not 
confined to the province from which it derives its name ; it is manu- 
factured in all that part of Emilia in the neigh lioiirhood of the Fo, 
and in the provinces of Brescia, Bergamo, Pavia, Novara and 
Alessandria. Gorgonzola, which takes its name from a town in the 
province, has become general throughout the whole of Lombardy, 
in the eastern parts of the " ancient provinces/’ and in the province of 
Cuneo. 'J’he cheese known as the cacio-cavailo j.s produced in region.s 
extending from 37® to 43” N. lat. Gruyere, extensively manufactured 
in Switzerland and France, is also produced in Italy in the Alpine 
regions and in Sicily. With the exception of Parmesan, Gorgonzola, 
La Fontina and Gruyere, most of the Italian cheese is consumed in 
the locality of its production. Co-operative dairy farms arc 
numerous in north Italy, and though only about hair as many as 
ill 1889 (114 in 1902) arc better organized. Modern methods have 
been introduced. 

The drainage of marshes and marshy lands has considerably 
extended. A law jiasscd on the zznd of March igoo gave a _ . 
ujiecial im])ul8e to this form of enterprise by fixing the ratio 
of expenditure incumbent respectively upon the State, 
the provinces, tlie communes, and the owners or other private 
individuals directly interested. 

The Italian Federation of Agrarian Unions has greatly contributed 
to agric ultural progress . Ci overnmen 1 1 ravelling teach ers . . 

of agriculture, and fixed .schools of viticulture, also do good 
work. Some unions annually purchase large quantitic-s " 

of merchandise for their meml)ors, especially chemical 
manures. TJic importation of roacliinery amounted to oi'cr 
5000 tons in iQoi. 

Income from land has diminished on the whole. The chief 
diminution has taken place in the south in regard to oranges and 
lemoiLs, cereals and (for some provinces) vines. Since 1895. however, 
the heavy iinjiort corn duty lias caused a slight rise in the income 
from corn lands. The principal reasons for the general decrease an* 
the fall in prices through foreign competition and the closing of certain 
markets, the diseases of jilants and the increased outlay required 
to combat them, and the growth of vState and local taxation. One 
of the great evils of Italian agricultural taxation is its lack of ela.s- 
ticiiyand of adaptation to local conditions, 'i'axesarc not sufficiently 
pro}>orlioned to what the land may reasonably be expected to 
produce, nor sufficient allowance made for the exceptional conditions 
of a southern climate, in which a few hours' Vmd weather may destroy 
a whole crop. The Italian agriculturist has come to look (and often 
in vain) for action on a large scale from the state, for irrigation, 
drainage of uncultivated low-lying land, which may be made fertile, 
river regulation, &c. ; while to the small proprietor the state often 
appears only as a hard and inconsiderate tax-gatherer. 

The relations between owners and tillers of the soil are still 
regulated by the ancient forms of agrarian contract, which have 
remained almost untouched by social and political changes. The 
pO.ssibility of reforming these contracts in some parts of the kingdom 
has been studied, in the hope of bringing them into closer harmony 
with the needs of rational cultivation and the exigencies of socisu 
justice. 

Peasant proprietorship is most common in Lombardy and Pied- 
mont, but it is also found elsewhere. Large farms are found in certain 
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of the more open districts ; but in Italy generally, and especially in 
Sardinia, the land is very much subdivided. The following forms of 
contract are most usual in the several regions : In Piedmont the 
imzzaivia {mAtaya^c), the tettieria^ th^ oolonia parziaria^ the boaria^ 
the sohiavfttza and the affitto, or lease, are most usual. Under 
ntezzadria the contract generally lasts three years. Products arc 
usually divided in equal proportions between the owner and the 
tiller. The owner pays the taxes, defrays the cost of preparing the 
ground, and provides the necessary implements. Stock usually 
belongs to the owner, and, even if kept on the half-and-half system, 
is usually bought by him. The peasant, or mezzadroy provides 
labour. Under terzicria the owner iumislies stock, implements and 
seed, and the tiller retains only one-third of the principal products. 
In the colonia parziana the peasant executes all the agricultural 
work, in return for which he is housed rent-free, and receives one- 
sixth of the corn, one- third of the maize and has a small money wage. 
This contract is usually renewed from year to year. I'he boaria 
is widely diffused in its two forms of cascina fatia and paghe. In the 
former case a peasant family undertakes all the necessary work in 
return for payment in money or kind, which varies according to the 
crop ; in the latter the money wages and the payment in kind are 
fixed beforeliand. Schiavenza, either simple or with a share in the 
croi)S, is a form of contract similar to the hoaria, but applied princi- 
pally to large holdings. The wages are lower than under the boaria. 
In the afhtto, or lease, the jiroprictor furnishes seed and the imple 
ments. it exit varies according to the quality of the soil. 

In Lombardy, besides the ^zzadria, the lease is common, but the 
ierzieria is rare. The lessee, or farmer, tills the soil at his own risk ; 
usually he provides live stock, implements and capital, and has no 
ri‘{ht to compensation for ordinary improvements, nor for extra- 
ordinary improvements effected without the landlord's consent. 
He Is obliged to give a guarantee lor the fulfilment of his engage- 
ments. I n some places he pays an annual tribute in grapes, com and 
other produce. In some of the 'Lombard mezzadria contracts taxes 
are paid by the cultivator. 

In Venetia it is more common than elsewhere in Italy for owners 
to till their own soil. 1'be prevalent forms of contract arc the 
mazzadria and the lease. In idguria, also, mezzadria and lease arc 
the chief forms of contract. 

In Emilia both mezzadria and lease tenure are widely diffused in 
the jirovinccs of Ferrara, Reggio and Parma ; but other .special 
forms of contract exist, known as the famiglio da spesa^ boaria^ 
braccianii obbligati and braccianti disobbligati. In the famiglio da 
speaa the tiller receives a small wage and a proportion of certain 
products. The boaria is of two kinds. If the tiller receives as much 
as 45 lire per month, supplemented by other wages in kind, it is said 
to be boaria a salario ; if the principal ])art of his remuneration is in 
kind, his contract Is called boaria a spefsa. 

In the Marches, Umbria and Tuscany, mezzadria jirevails in its 
purest form. Profits and lo.sscs, both in regard to produce ami slock, 
are oqu;i.lly divided. Jn some places, however, the landlord takes 
two-thirds of the olives and the whole of the grapes and the mulberry 
leaves. Leasehold exists in the province of Gros.scto alone. In 
Latium leasehold and farming by landlords prevail, but cases of 
mezzadria and of “ imiirovemciit farms ” exist. In the agro Homano, 
or zone immediately around Rome, land is as a rule left for pasturage. 
It needs, therefore, merely supervision by guardians and mounted 
overseers, or butteri, wiio arc housed and receive wages. Large 
landlords are usually represented by ministri, or factors, who direct 
agricultural operations and manage the estates, but the estate is 
often let to a middleman, or mercanie di campagna. Wherever corn 
is cultivated, leaseliold predominates. Much of the work is done by 
companies of peasants, who come down from the mountainous 
districts when required, permanent residence not being po.s.siblc 
owing to the malaria. Near Vellctri and Frosinone " improvement 
farms " prevail. A piece of uncultivated land is made over to a 
peasant for from 20 to 29 years. Vinc.s and olives arc usually 
planted, the landlord paying the taxes and receiving one- third of the 
produce. At the end of the contract the landlord either cultivates 
his land himself or leases it, repaying to the improver part of the 
exi>cnditure incurred by him. This repayment sometimes consists 
of half the estimated value of the standing crops. 

In the Abruzzi and in Apulia leasehold is predominant. Usually 
leases last from throe to six years. In the provinces of Foggia and 
Lecce long leases (up to twenty-nine years) are granted, but in them 
it is explicitly declared that they do not imply enfttcusi (perpetual 
leasehold), nor any other form of contract equivalent to co'i)ro- 
prictorship. Mezzadria is rarely resorted to. On some small hold' 
ings, however, it exists with contracts lasting from two to six years. 
Sjiecial contracts, known as colonie immovibili and colonie temporanec 
are applied to the laiifondi or huge estates, the owners of which receive 
half the produce, except tliat of the vines, olive-trees and woods, 
which he leases separately. “ Improvement contracts " also exist. 
They consist of* long leases, under which the landlord shares the ' 
costs of improvements and builds farm-houses ; also leases of orange 
and lemon gardens, two- thirds of the produce of which go to the 
landlord, while the farmer contributes half the cost of farming 
besides the labour. Leasehold, varying from four to six years for 
arable land and from six to eighteen years for forest-land, prevails 
also in Campania, Basilicata and Calabria. The estaglio, or rent, 


is often paid in kind, and is equivalent to half the produce of good 
land and one-third of the produce of bad land. Improvement 
contracts ” are granted for uncultivated bush districts, where one 
fourth of the produce goes to the landlord, and for plantations of 
fig-trees, olive-trees and vines, half of the produce of which belongs 
to the landlord, who at the end of ten years reimburses the tenant 
for a part of the improvements effected. Other forms of contract 
are the piccola mezzadria, or sub-hitting by tenants to under-tenants, 
on the half-and-half system ; enfiteusi, or i>erpetual leases at low 
rents — a form which has almost died out ; and mezzadria (in the 
provinces of Caserta and Benevento). 

In Sicily leasehold prevails under special conditions. In pure 
leasehold the landlord demands at least six months’ rent as guarantee, 
and the forfeiture of any fortuitous advantages. Under the gabella 
lease the contract lasts twenty-nine years, the lessee being oldiged 
to make improvements, but being sometimes exempted from rent 
during the first years. Inquilinaggio is a form of lease by which tlie 
landlord, and sometimes tiie tenant, makes over to tenant or sub- 
tenant the sowing of corn. There are various categories of inquili- 
«agg/o, according as rent is paid in money or in kind. Under mezzadria 
or metateria the landlord divides the produce with the farmer in 
various proportions. The farmer j)ro\'ides all labour. Laiifondi 
farms are very numerous in Sicily. The landlord lets his laml to two 
or more persons jointly, wiio undertake to rt‘.store it to him in good 
condition with one-third of it " inievrozziio” tliat is, fallow, sous to be 
cultivated the following year according to triennial rotation. These 
lessees arc usually speculators, who divide and sub-lot the estate. 
The sub-tenants in their turn let a part of their land to peasants 
in mezzadria, thus creating a system di.sastrous both for agriculture 
and the peasants. At harvest-time the jiroduce is placed in the 
barns of the le.ssor, who first dctlucts 25 % Jis premium, then 16 % 
for battiteria (the difference between corn before and after winnowing), 
then deducts a pro])ortion for rent and subsidies, so that the portion 
retained by the actual tiller of the .soil is extremely meagre. In bad 
years the tiller, moreover, gives uj) .seed corn before beginning harvest. 

In Sardinia landlord -farming and leasehold prevail. In the few 
cases of mezzadria the Tuscan system is followeti. 

Minca. — 'Phe number of mines increased from 589 in iHiSi to 
1580 in 1902. 'I he output in i8«i was worth about 2, 800, 000, but 
by 1895 had decre.jsefl to /; 1,800, 000, chiefly on account of the fall 
in the price of sulplmr. It afterwards rose, and was worth more than 

640, 000 in 1899, falling again to 18,000 in 1902 owing to .severe 

American competition in sulphur (.see Sicily). The chief minerals 
are sulphur, in the production of which Italy holds one of the first 
places, iron, zinc, lead ; tlu^se, and, to a smaller extent, copper of an 
inferior quality, manganese and antimony, are succc’ssfully mined. 
The bulk of the sulphur mines are in Sicily, while the majority of the 
lead and zinc mines arc in Sardinia ; much of the lead smelting is 
done at Pertusola, near (tcnoa, the coni])any formed for this purp.ose 
having acquired many of the Sardinian mines. Iron is mainly mined 
in Elba. Quicksilver and tin arc found (the latter in .small quantitie;-.) 
in 'Puscany. Boracic acid is chiefly found near Voltcrra, wduire there 
i.s also a little rock salt, Vnit the main supi)ly is obtained by evapora- 
tion. The oulinit of stone from quarries is greatly diminished (from 
12,500,000 tons, worth £1,920,000, in 1890, to 8,000,000 tons, worth 
£i,4(K),ock>, in 1899), a circumstance jirobably attributable to the 
slackening of building enterprise in many cities, and to tbe d(?creasc 
in the demand for .stone for railway, maritime and river embankment 
work.s. The value of thir output had, however, by 1902 risen to 
£i,(;oo,ooo, rci)rcs<nting a tonnage of about xo, 000,000. There i.s 
good travertine belovs' 'Pivoli and elsewhere in Italy ; the finest 
granite is found at Baveno. Lava is much used for paving-stones 
in the neighbourhood of volr onic districts, wliere pozzolana (fer 
cement) and piimic'e stone arc also important. Much of Italy contains 
Pliocene clay, which is good for |>otterv and britkmaking. Mineral 
springs are very numerous, and oi great variety. 

Fisheries,- I'he number of boats and smacks engaged in the 
fisheries has considtsnibly increased. In 1881 tlic total number was 
15,914, w’ith a tonnage of 49,103. In 1902 there were 23,098 boats, 
majined by 101,720 men, and the total catch was viilned at just over 
half a million sterling — according to the government figures, which 
arc certainly below llie truth. The value has, however, undniihiedly 
diminished, though the number of boats and cnrw's increases. Most 
of tbe fi.shing boats, properly so called., start from the Adriatic coast, 
the coral boats from the western Mediterranean coast, and the sponge 
boats from the we-storn Mediterranean and Sicilian coasts. Fisliiug 
and trawling arc carried on chiefly off the Italian (e.spccially Ligurian, 
Austrian and Tunisian coasts ; coral is founrl ])rincipally near 
Sardinia and Sicily, and S])ongcs almost exclusively off Sicily and 
Tunisia in the neighbourhood of Sfax. For sponge fishing no 
accurate statistics are available l)efore 1896 ; in that year 75 tons of 
sponge.s were .secured, but there has been considt?raole diminution 
since, only 31 tons being obtained in 1 902. A considerable proportion 
was obtaineil by foreign boats. The island of Lampedusa may be 
considered its centre. Coral fishing, which fell off betw’een 1889 and 
I'892 on account of the temporary closing of the Sciacca coral reefs 
lias greatly decrea.sed since 1884, when the fisheries produced 643 
tons, whereas in 1902 they only produced 225 tons. The value of 
the product has, however, proportionately increased, so that the sum 
realized was little less, while less than half the number of men 
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was employed. Sardinian coral commands from to /4 per kilO'* 
fframme (2*204 lb), and is mucli more valuable than the Sicilian 
coral. The Sciacca reefs were again closed for three winters by a 
decree of 1904. The fishing is largely carried on by l>oats from 
Torre del Greco, in the Gulf of Naples, where the best coral beds are 
now exhausted. In 1879 4000 men were employed ; in 1902 only 
just over 1000. In 1902 there were 48 tunny fisheries, employing 
^006 men, and 51 iG tons of fish worth £80,000 were caught. The 
main fisheries are in Sardinia, Sicily and Elba, Anchovy and 
sardine fishing (the iirorlucts of which arc reckoned among the 
general total) are also of considerable importance, especially along 
the Ligurian and Tuscan coasts. The lagoon fisherie.s are also of 
great importance, more especially those of Comacchio, the lagoon 
of Orljctello and the Mare Piccolo at Taranto, &c. The deep-sea 
fishing boats in 1902 numbered I3()8, with a total tonnage of 16,149 ; 
100 of these were coral-fi.shing boats and iii sponge-fishing boats. 

Industrial Progress— The industrial progress of Italy has been 
great since 1880. Many articles formerly imported are now 
made at home, and some Italian manufactures have begun to 
compete in foreign markets. Italy has only unimportant lignite 
and anthracite mines, but water power is abundant and has been 
largely applied to industry, especially in generating electricity. 
The electric power required for the tramways and the illumina- 
tion of Rome is entirely supplied by turbines situated at Tivoli, 
and this is the case elsewhere, and the harnessing of this water- 
power is capable of very considerable extension, A sign of 
industrial development is to be found in the growing number of 
manufacturing companies, both lUilian and foreign. 

The chief development has taken place in mechanical industries, 
though it has also been marked in metallurgy. Sulphur mining 
supplies large industrie.s of sulphur-refining and grinding, 
in .spite of American competition. Very little pig iron is 
most of the iron ore being exjKirted, and iron 
tneg. manufactured consists of old iron resmelted. For steel- 
making foreign pig iron is chiefiy used. The nianuiacture of steel 
rails, carried on first at Terni and afterwards at Savona, began in 
Italy in 188G. Tin has been manufactured since? 1892. Lead, 
antimony, mercury and copper are also produced. The total salt 
pro luctiem in 1902 was 458,497 tons, of which 248,215 were produced 
in the government salt factories and the rest in the free salt-works 
of Sicily. Great progress has been made in the manufacture of 
machinery ; locomotives, railway carriages, electric tram-cars, &c., 
and machinery of all kinds, are now largely made in Italy itself, 
especially in the north and in the neighbourhood of Naples. At 
Turin the manufacture of motor-cars has attained great imi^rtance 
and the F.I.A.T, (Fabbrica Italiana Automol>ili Torino) factory cm- 
ploy.s 2000 workmen, while eight others employ 2780 amongst them. 

The textile industries, some of w’hich arc of ancient date, arc among 
those that have most rapidly developed. Handlooms and small sjjin- 
- .. ning establishments have, in the silk industry, given place 

Tex nee. establishments with steam looms. The production 

of raw silk at least tripled itself between 1875 an<l 1900, and the value 
of the silks woven in Italy, e.stiinated in 1890 to be It, zoo, 000, is now, 
on account of the development of the export trade, calculated to be 
almost /4, 000, 000. Lombardy (especially Como, Milan and Bergamo), 
Piedmont and Venetia are the chief silk-producing regions. There 
arc several public assay offices in Italy for silk ; the first in the w'orld 
was established in Turin in 1750. The cotton industry has also 
rapidly developed. Home products not only supply the Italian 
market in increasing degree, but find their way into foreign markets. 
While importation of raw cotton increases importations of cotton 
thread and of cotton stuffs have rapidly decreased. The value of 
the annual ])roduce of the various branches of the cotton industry, 
which in 1885 was calculated to be ly, 200,000, was in 1900, not- 
withstanding the fall in prices, about lit, 000, 000, The industry 
is chiefly developed in l^mbanly, Piedmont and Liguria ; to some 
extent also in Campania, Venetia and Tuscany, and to a less extent 
in Lazio (Rome), Apulia, Emilia, the Marches, Umbria, the Abruzzi 
and Sicily. A government weaving school was established in Naples 
in 1906. As in the case of cotton, Italian woollen fabrics are con- 
quering the borne market in increasing degree. The industry centres 
chiefly in Piedmont (province of Novara), Venetia (province of 
Vicenza), Tuscany (Florence), Lombardy (Hre.scia), Campania 
'Caserta), Genoa, Umbria, the Marches and Rome. To some extent 
tlie industry also exists in Emilia, Calabria, Basilicata, the Abruzzi, 
Sardinia and Sicily. It lias, however, a comparatively small export 
trade. 

The other textile industrie.s (flax, jute, &c.) have made notable 
progress. The jute industry is concentrated in a few large factories, 
wliich from 1887 onwards have more than supplied the home market, 
and have begun considerably to export. 

Chemical industries .show an out])ut w-orth ;^2,640,ooo in 1902 as 
against 040, 000 in 1893. l‘he chief products are .sulphuric acid ; 

Chemicele copper, employed chiefly as a preventive of 

* certain maladies of the vine ; carbonate of lead, hyper- 
phosplialcs and chemical manure's ; calcium carlnde ; explosive 
powder ; dynamite and other explosives, Idiarmaceutical industries, 


as distinguished from those above mentioned, have kept pace with 
the g:eneral development of Italian activity, llie principsd product 
is quinine, the manufacture of which has acquired great inyjortance, 
owing to Its use as a specific against malaria. Milan and Genoa are 
the principal centres, and also the government military pharma- 
ceutical factory at Turin. Other industries of a semi-chemical 
character are candle-, soap-, ^ue-, and perfume-making, and the 
preparation of india-rubber. The last named has succeeded, by 
means of the large establishments at Milan in supplying not only the 
whole Italian market but an export trade. 

The match-making industry is subject to special fiscal conditions. 
In 1902-1903 there were 219 match factories scattered throughout 
Italy, but especially in Piedmont, Lombardy and Venetia. The 
num^r has been reduced to less than half since 1897 by the sup- 
pression of smaller factories, while the production has" increased 
from 47,690 millions to 59,741 millions. 

The beetroot-sugar industry has attained considerable proportions 
in Umbria, the Marches, Lazio, Venetia and Piedmont since 1890. 
In 1898-1899, 5972 tons were produced, while in 1905 the figure 
had risen to 9.5. 9 *6* '1‘he rise of the industry has been favoured 

by protective tariffs and by a system of excise which allows a con- 
siderable premium to manufacturers. 

Alcohol has undergone various oscillations, according to the 
legislation governing distilleries. In 1871 only 20 hectolitres were 
produced, but in 1881 the output was 318,000 hectolitres, the 
maximum hitherto attained. Since then special laws have hampered 
d(5velopmcnt, some provinces, as for instance Sardinia, being allowed 
to manufacture for their own consumption but not for export. In 
other parts the industry is subjected to an almost prohibitive excise- 
duty. The average production is about i8o,ooo hectolitres per 
annum. The greatest quantity is produced in Lombardy, Piedmont, 
Venetia and Tuscany. The quantity of beer is about the same, 
the greater part of the beer drunk being imported from Germany, 
while the production of artificial mineral waters has somewhat 
decreased. There is a considerable trade (not very large for export, 
however) in natural mineral waters, which arc often excellent. 

Paper-making is highly developed in the provinces of Novara, 
Caserta, Milan, Vicenza, Turin, Como, Lucca, Ancona, Genoa, 
lirescia, Cuneo, Macerata and Salerno. The hand-made paper of 
Fabriano is especially good. 

Furniture-making in different styles is carried on all over Italy, 
especially as a result of the establishment of industrial schools. 
Each region produces a special type, Venetia turning out imitations 
of J6th- and 17th-century .styles, I'uscany the 15th-century or cinque- 
cento style, and the Neapolitan provinces the Pompeian style. 
Furniture and cabinet-making in great factories are carried on 
particularly in Lombardy and Piedmont. Bent-wood factories have 
been established in Venetia and Liguria. 

A characteristic Italian industry is that of .straw-plaiting for 
hat -making, which is carried on principally in Tu.scany, in the 
district of Fermo, in the Alpine villages of the province of Vicenza, 
and in some communes of the province of Messina. The plaiting 
is done by country women, while the hats are made up in factories. 
Both plaits and hats are largely exported. 

Tobacco is entirely a government monopoly; the total amount 
manufactured in 1902-1903 was 16,599 tons — a fairly constant figure. 

The finest glass is made in Tuscany and Venetia ; Venetian glass 
is often coloured and of artistic form. 

In the various ceramic arts Italy was once unrivalled, but the 
ancient tradition for a long time lost its primeval impulse. The 
works at Vinovo, which had fame in the i8th century, 
came to an untimely end in 1820 ; those of Cscstelli (in 
the Abruzzi), which have been revived, were supplanted J r*: ' 
by Charles III.'s establishment at Capodimonte, 1750, 
which after producing articles of surprising execution was closed 
before the end of the century. The first place now belongs to the 
Della Doccia work.s at Florence. Founded in 1735 by the marqui.'^ 
Carlo Ginori, they maintained a reputation of the very liighest kind 
down to about i860 ; but since then they have not kept pace with 
their younger rivals in other lands. They still, however, arc com- 
mercially successful. Other cities where the ceramic industries keep 
their ground are Pesaro, Gubbio, Faenza (whose name long ago 
l>ecame the distinctive term for the finer kind of potter's work m 
France, faience), Savona and Albissola, Turin, Mondovi, Cuneo, 
Castcllamontc, Milan, Brescia, Sassuolo, Imola, Rimini, Perugia, 
Castelli, &c. In all these the older styles, by which these places 
l>ecame famous in the i0th-i8th centuries, have been revived. It 
is estimated that the total production of the finer wares amounts 
on the average to /40o,ooo jier annum. The ruder branches of the 
art — the making of tiles and common wares — arc pretty generally 
diffused. 

The jeweller’s art received large encouragement in a country 
which had so many independeint courts ; but nowhere has it attained 
a fuller development than at Rome. A vast variety of trinkets — in 
coral, glas.s, lava, &c. — is exported from Italy, or carried away by 
the annual host of tourists. I'he copying of the paintings of the old 
masters is Incoming an art industry of no small mercantile import- 
ance in some of the larger cities. 

The production of mosaics is an industry still carried on with 
much success in Italy, which indeed ranks exceedingly high in the 
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department. The great works of the Vatican are especially famous 
(more than 17,000 distinct tints are employed in their productions), 
and there are many other establishments in Rome. The Florentine 
mosaics arc perhaps better known abroad ; they are composed of 
larger pieces than the Roman. Those of the Venetian artists are 
remarkable for the boldness of their colouring. There is a tendency 
towards the fostering of feminine home industries— lace-making, 
linen-weaving, &c. 

Condition of the Working Classes . — The condition of the 
numerous agricultural labourers (who constitute one-third of the 
population) is, except in some regions, hard, and in places 
absolutely miserable. Much light was thrown upon their position 
by the agricultural inquiry (inchiesla agraria) completed in 1884. 
The large numbers of emigrants, who are drawn chiefly from the 
rural classes, furnish another proof of poverty. The terms of 
agrarian contracts and leases (except in districts where mezzadria 
prevails in its essential form), are in many regions disadvantageous 
to the labourers, who suffer from the obligation to provide 
guarantees for payment of rent, for repayment of seed corn and 
for the division of products. 

It was only at the close of the 19th century that the true cause 
of malaria — the conveyance of the infection by the bite of the 
Mmimrla ^'^^ophcles clavii^eY — was discovered. This mosquito does 
' not as a rule enter the large towns ; but low-lying coast 
districts and ill-drained plains arc especially subject to it. Much 
has been done in keeping out the insects by fine wire netting placed 
on the windows and the doors of houses, especially in the railway- 
men’s cottages. In 190a the state took up the sale of quinine at a 
low price, manufacturhig it at the central military pharmaceutical 
laboratory at Turin. Statistics show the difference produced by 
this measure. 


Financial Year. 

Pounds of 
quinine sold. 

Deaths by 
Malaria. 

1901-1902 

, . 

*3,35» 

1902-1903 

4 )<> 3 * 

9,908 

1903-1904 

*5,915 

«,3*3 

1904-1905 

30.056 

8,501 

190.5-1906 

41,166 

7,838 

1906-1907 

4.5.591 

4.875 


The profit made by the state, which is entirely devoted to a 
special fund for means against malaria, amounted in the.se 
five years to £41,759. It has been established that two 3-grain 
pastilles a day are a sufficient prophylactic ; and the proprietors 
of malarious estates and contractors for public work.s in malarious 
districts are bound by law to provide sufficient quinine for their 
workmen, death for want of this precaution coming under the pro- 
visions of the workmen’s compensation act. Much hiis also been, 
though much remains to be, done in the way of honificamenio^ i.e. 
I)ropcr drainage and improvement of the (generally fertile) low-lying 
and hitlicrto malarious plains. 

In Venetia the lives of the small proprietors and of the salaried 
peasants arc often extremely miserable. There and in Lombardy the 
disease known as pellagra is most widely diffused. The disease is 
due to poisoning by micro-organisms produced by deteriorated maize, 
and can be combated by care in ripening, drying and .storing the 
maize. The most recent statistics show the disease to be diminlsh- 
ing. Whereas in 1881 there were 104,067 (16*29 per 1000) peasants 
afflicted by the disease, in 1899 there were only 72,603 (10*30 per 
1000) peasants, with a maximum of 39,882 (34*32 per looo) pea.sants 
in Venetia, and 19,557 (12*90 per 1000) peasants in Lombardy. The 
decrease of the disease is a direct result of the efforts made to combat 
it, in the form of special hospitals or pellagrosari, economic kitchens, 
rural bakeries ana maize-drying establishments. A bill for the 
better prevention of pellagra was introduced in the spring of 1902. 
The deaths from it dropped in that year to 2376, from 3054 in the 
previous year and 3788 in 1900. 

In Liguria, on account of tlic comparative rarity of large estates, 
agricultural labourers arc in a better condition. Men earn between 
IS. 3d. and 2s. id. a day, and women from 5d. to 8d. In Emilia 
the day laliourers, known as disobhligati, cam, on the contrary, low 
wages, out of which they have to provide for shelter and to fay by 
something against unemployment. Their condition is miserable. 
In Tuscany, however, the prevalence of mezzadria, properly so 
called, has raised the labourers’ position. Yet in some Tuscan 
provinces, as, for instance, that of Grosseto, where malaria rages, 
labourers are or^nized in gangs under " corporals," who undertake 
harvest work. They arc poverty-stricken, and easily fall victims 
to fever. In the Abruzzi and in Apulia both regular and irregular 
workmen are engaged by the year. The curatori or curaioli (factors) 
receive £±o a year, with a slight interest in the profits ; the stock- 
men hardly earn in money and kind £13 ; the muleteers and under- 
workmen get between £5 to £8, plus firewood, bread and oil; 


irregular workmen have even lower wagc.s, with a daily distribution 
of bread, salt and oil. In Campania and Calabria the curaioli and 
massari earn, in money and kind, about £12 a year; cowmen, 
shcpherd.s and muleteers about £10; irregular workmen are jiaid 
from 8 id. to is. 8d. per day, but only find employment, on an 
average, 230 days in the year. The condition of Sicilian labourers 
is also miserable. The huge extent of the laiijondi, or large estates, 
often results in their being left in the bauds of sjjeculalors, who 
exploit both workmen and farmers with such usury thai; the latter 
are often compelled, at the end of a scanty yesir, to hand over their 
crops to the usurers before harvest. In Sardinia wage-earners are 
paid lod. a day, with free shelter and an allotment for private 
cultivation. Irregular adult workmen earn between lod. and is. 3d., 
and Ixiys from 6(1. to lod. a day. Woodcutters and vine-w*atercrs, 
however, sometimes earn as much as 3s. a day. 

The peasants somewhat rarely use animal food — this is most largely 
used in Sardinia and least in Sicily — bread and polenta or macaroni 
and vegetables being the staple diet. Wine is the prevailing drink. 

The condition of the workmen employed in manufactures has 
improved during recent years. Wages arc higher, the cost of the 
prime necessaries of life i.s, as a rule, lower, though taxation on 
some of them is still enormous ; so that the remuneration of 
work has improved. Taking into account the variations in wages 
and in the price of wheat, it may be calculated that the number 
of hours of work requisite to earn a sum equal to the price of 
a cwt. of wheat fell from 183 in 1871 to 73 in 1894. In 
1898 it was 105, on account of the rise in the price of wheat, and 
since then up till 1902 it oscillated between 105 and 95. 

Wages have risen from 22*6 centimes per hour (on an average) 
to 26*3 centimes, but not in all incliistries. In the mining and 
woollen industries they have fallen, but have increased in mechanical, 
chemical, silk and cotton industries. Wages vary greatly in different 
parts of Italy, according to the cost of the nece.ssaries of lile, the 
degree of development of working-class needs and the state of 
working-class organization, which in some places has succeeded in 
increasing the rates of pay. Women arc, as a rule, paid less than 
men, and though their wages have also increased, the rise has been 
slighter than in the case of men. In some trades, for instance the 
silk trade, w(;men earn little more than lod. a day, and, for some 
clas.ses of work, as little as 7d. and 4jd. The general improvement 
in sanitation has led to a corresponding imjjrovemcnt in the condi- 
tion of the working classes, though much still remains to be done, 
especially in the south. On the other hand, it is generally the case 
that even in the most unpromising inn the bedding is clean. 

The number of industrial strikes has risen from year to year, 
although, on account of the large number of persons involved in 
.some of them, the rise in the number of strikers has not strik 
always corresponded to the number of strikes. During 
tlic years 1900 and 1901 strikes were increasingly numerous, chiefly 
on account of the growth of .Socialist and w'orking-class organizations. 

The greatest proportion of strikes takes j)hice in northern Italy, 
esj)eciany Lombardy and Piedmont, where manufacturing inclu.stries 
arc most developed. 'I'extiic, building and mining industries show 
the highest j)ercentage of strikes, since th(^y give employment to 
large numbers of men concentrated in single localities. Agricultural 
strikes, though less fre(|uent than those in manufacturing industries, 
have special importance in Italy. They arc most common in the 
north and centre, a circumstancf: wliich shows them to he promoted 
less by the more backward and more ignorant peasants than by the 
better-educated labourers of L()ml>ardy and Lmilia, among whom 
Socialist organizations arc widesjjread. Since 1901 there have been, 
more than once, general strikes at Milan and elsewhere, and one in 
the autumn of 1905 caused great inconvenience throughout the 
country, and led to no effective result. 

Although in some industrial centres the w’orking-class movemt?iit 
ha.s assumed an importance equal to that of other countries, there 
is no general working-class organization comparable to the English 
trade unions. Mutual benefit and co-operative societies serve? the 
purpose of working-class defence or offence against the employers. 
In 1893, after many vicissitudes, the Italian Socialist Labour Party 
was founded, and has now become the Italian Socialist Parly, in 
which the majority of Italian workmen enrol themselves. Printers 
and hat-makers, however, possess trade societies. In 1899 an agita- 
tion began for the organization of " Chaml)crs of Labour," intended 
to look after the technical education of workmen and to form com- 
missions of arbitration in case of strikes. They act also as employ- 
ment bureaux, and are often centres of political propaganda. At 
present such " chambers " exist in many Italian cities, while “leagues 
of improvement," or of " resistance," are rapidly spreading in the 
country districts. In many cases the action of these organizations has 
proved, at least temporarily, advantageous to the working classes. 

Labour legislation is backward in Italy, on account of the late 
development of manufacturing industry and of working-class 
organization. On the 17th of April i8g8 a species of Employers' 
Liability Act compelled employers of more than five workmen in 
certain industries to insure their employees against accidents. 
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On the 1 7th of J uly x S98 a national fund for the insurance of workmen 
against illncKs and old age was founded by law on the principle of 
optional registration. In addition to an initial endowment by the 
atato. part of tlie annual income of the fund is furnished in variou» 
forms by the state (principally by making over a proportion of the 
profits of the Post Ortice Savings Bank), and part l)y tlio premium.s 
of the workmen. The minimum annual premium is six lire for an 
annuilv of one lira per day at the of sixty, and insurance against 
sickness. The low level of wages in many trades and the jealousies 
of the “ Chambers of Labour " and other working-class organizations 
impede rapid development. 

A law came into operation in Febniary 1908, according to which 
a weekly day of rest (with few exceptions) was estahlislie 1 on Sunday 
in every case in which it was possible, and otherwi -ic upon some other 
day of the ^^'cek. 

The French institution of Prudhommes was introduced into Italy 
in 1893, iiiidtT the name of Colle^i di Probiviri. 'I'he institution has 
not attained great vogue. Most ot the colleges deal with matters 
afiectirig textile and mechanical industries. Each " college " is 
founded by rovMl dt!cr(?e, anti consists of a president, with not fewer 
than ten and* not more than twenty members. A conciliation 
bureau and a jury are elected to deal with disputes concerning wages, 
hours of work, labour contracts, A:c., and have power to settle the 
disputes, without appeal, whenever the amounts involved do not 
exceed £t>. 

Provident institutions have considernbly developed in Italy 
under the forms of savings banks, assurance companies 
and mutual benefit societies. Besides the Post Office 
Hons. Savings Bank and the ordinary savings banks, many 
co-operatiN’e credit societies and ordinary credit hanks 
receive deposits of savings. 

The greatest nnmlwr of savings banks exists in Lombardy ; 
Piedmont and Venetia come next. Campania holds the first place in 
the south, most of llic savings of that n^gion being deposited in the 
provident institutions of Naples. In Liguria and Sardinia the habit 
of thrift i.s less developed. Assurance societies in Italy are subject 
to the general dispo.sitions of the commercial code regarding eom- 
luercial companies. Mutual benefit .societies have increased rapidly, 
both because their advantages have Iwen ap]5reciated, and because^ 
until recently, the state had taken no stops directly to insure work- 
men against illness. The present Italian mutual bemjfit s(x:ietie» 
resemble the ancient beneficent corporations, of which in some 
respects they may be considered a continuation. The societies 
r^jquire government recognition if they wish to enjoy legal rights. 
The state (law of the 13II1 of A])ril 189b) imposed this condition in 
order to determine exactly the aims of the societies, and, while 
allowing them to give help' to their sick, old or feeble members, or 
aid the families of decea.sed members, to forbid them to pay old-age 
pensions, lest they assumed burdens beyond their financial strength. 
Nevertheless, the majority of societies hav(^ not sought recognition, 
iKung suspicious of fiscal state intervention. 

0)-operation, for the various purposes of credit, distribution, 
production and labour, has attained great development in Italy. 

Credit co-operation is represented by a special type 
of association known as People’s Banks {Banche 
Popolari), They are not, as a rule, supported by 
w'orkmen or peasants, but rather by small tradespeople, manu- 
facturers and farmers. They perform a useful function in 
protecting their clients from the cruel usury which prevails, 
especially in the south. A recent form of co-operative credit 
banks arc the Casse Rurali or rural bank.s, on the Raffei.sen 
system, which lend money to peasants and small proprietors 
out of capital obtained on credit or by gift. These loans are 
made on personal security, but the members of the bank do 
not contribute any quota of the capital, though their liability 
is unlimited in case of loss. They are especially widespread in 
l.,ombardy and Venetia. 

DLstributive co-operation is confined almost entirely to Piedmont, 
Liguria, Lombardy, Venetia, limilia and Tuscany, and in practically 
unknown in Basilicata, the Abruzzi and Sardinia. 

Co-operative diiiries are numerou.s. They have, however, much 
decreased in number .since xfiSg, More numerous are the agricultural 
and viticultural co-operative .societies, which have largely increased in 
number. They arc to be found mainly in the fertile plains of north 
rtdy, where they enjoy considerable success, removing the cause of 
labour troubles and strikes, and providing for cultivation on a 
sufficiently large scale. The richest, however, of the co-operative 
societies, though few in number, are those for the production of 
electricity, for textile industries and for ceramic and glass maan- 
facturcs. 

Co-operation in general is most widely diffused, in proportion to 
population, in central Italy ; less so in northern Italy, and much 
less so in the south and the islands. It thus appears that co-operation ' 


fioutiahes most in the districts in Which the m$zzadna system has 
been prevalent. 

Razlways, — >The first railway in Italy, a line 16 m. long from Naples 
to Castellammare, was opened in 1840. By ii8St there were some 
5500 m. open, in 1891 some Hooo m., while in 1901 the total length 
was 9317 m. In July 1903 all the principal lines, which had been 
constructed by the state, but had been since 1885 let out to three 
companie.s (Mediterranean, Adriatic, Sicilian), were taken over by 
the state ; their length amounted in 1901 to O147 m., and in 1907 
to 8422 m. The minor lines (many of them ruirrow gauge) remain iu 
the hands of private companies. The total length, including the 
Sardinian railways, was 10, ^08 m. in 1907. The stiite, in taking over 
the railways, did not exercise sufficient care to sec that the lines and 
the rolling stock were kept up to a proper .state of efficiency and 
adecpiacy for the work they had to perform ; while the step itself 
was taken somewhat hastily. The result was that for the first two 
years of state administration the service was distinctly bad. and the 
lack of goo :1s trucks at the ports was especially felt. A capital 
cxjien litnre of ^^4, 000, 000 annually was decided on to bring the lines 
up to the necessary state of efficiency to be able to cope with the 
rapidly increasing tralfic. It was e:3tinmte<l in 190O that this would 
have to be maintained for a period of ten years, with a further total 
expenditure of 14,000,000 on new lines. 

Comparing the state of things in 1901 with that of iR8t, for the 
whole country, we find the jiasscuger and goods traffic almost 
doubled (c.xccpt the cattle traffic), the capital expenditure almost 
doiibkKl, the working expenses per mile almost iiiij)crccptibly 
increased, and the gross receipts per mile .slightly lower. The 
pcYsonml had increased from 7o,5f>8 to 108,690. The construction 
of numerous imrcmunerative lines, anrl the Ircc granting of con- 
c<^ssions to government and other employees (and also of cheap 
tickets on special occasions for congresses, &c,, in various towns, 
without strict inquiry into the (jualifications of the claimants) will 
account for the failure to realize a higher profit. The fare.s (in slow 
train.s, with the addition of 10 % for expen.ses) arc : ist clas.s, i *85d.; 
2nd, i‘3d. ; 3rd, 0*7250. permifij. There are, however, considerable 
reductions for distances over 93 m., on a scale increasing in propor- 
tion to the distance. 

'J'Ik* taking over of the main lines by tlu; stale has of course 
produced a con.siderable change in the financial situation ol the 
railways. The state incurred in this connexion a liability of some 
^^20, 000, 000, of which about /16, 000, 000 represented the rolling 
.stock, 'riic .state hjj,s con.sidcrably improved tlie engines and passengem 
carriages. The capital value of the whole of the lines, rolling stock, 
&c., for 1908-1909 was calculated approximately at ^{.244, 161,400, 
and the profits at or 2*2 <h)- 

Milan is the most important railw.'iy centre in the country, and 
is followed by Turin, Genoa, Verona, Bologna, Koine, Naples. Lom- 
bai(ly ami Piedmont are mucli belter provided with railways in 
proportion to their area than any other parts of Italy ; next "come 
Venetia, Emilia and the immediate environs of Naples. 

The northern frontier is crossed by the railway from Turin to 
Ventimiglia liy the Col di 'Jenda, the Mont Cenis line from Turin 
to Modane (the tunnel is 7 m. in length), the Simplon line (tunnel 
II m. in length) from Domodossola to Brigue, the bt Gotthard from 
Milan to Chiasso (the tunnel Ls entirely in Swiss territory), the 
Brenner from Verona to Trent, the line from Udine to Tarvis and 
the line from Venice to Triest by the Adriatic coast. Besides these 
international lines the most important are those from Milan to 'rurin 
(via Vercelli and via Alessandria), to Genoa via Tortona, to Bologna 
via Parma and Modena, to Verona, and the shorter lines to the 
district of the lakes of Lombardy ; from Turin to Genoa via Savona 
and via Alessandria ; from Genoa to Savona and Ventimiglia along 
the Riviera, and along the south- w-est coast of Italy, via Sarzann 
(whence a line runs to Parma) to Pisa (whence lines run to Plsloia 
and Florence) and Rome ; from Verona to Modena, and to Venice 
via Padua ; from Bologna to Padua, to Rimini (and tlience along 
the north - cast coast via Ancona, Castellammare Adriatico and 
Foggia to Brindisi and Otranto), and to Florence and Rome; from 
Rome to Ancona, to Castellammare Adriatico and to Naples ; from 
Naples to Foggia, via Metaponto (wdth a Juiiction for Regpip ch 
Calabria), to Brindisi and to Reggio di Calabria. (For the Sicilian 
and Sardinian lines, sec Sicily and Sardinia). The speed of the 
train.s is not high, nor are the runs without stoppage long as a rule. 
One of the fastest runs is from Rome to Orte, 5*‘4P m. in O9 min., 
or 45*40 m. per hour, but thi.s is a double line with little traffic.. 
The low speed reduces the potentiality of the lines. The iasufficiency 
of rolling stock, and e.s]5ecially of goods wagons, is mainly caused 
by delays in " handling " traffic conBe<iuent on this or other causes, 
among which may be mentioned the great length of tlie single lines 
south of Rome. It is thus a matter of difficulty to provide trucks 
for a sudden emergency, the vintage season ; and in X905“i907 
complaints were many,, while tlie seaports were continually sliort cl 
trucks. This led to deficiencies in the supply of coal to ilie manu- 
f^turing centres, and to some diversion elsewhere of shipping. 

Steam and Electric Tramways. -^Tramways with mechanical 
traction have developed rapidly. Between i875» when the first line 
was opened, and 1901, the length of the lines grew to 1890 m. of 
steam and 270 m. of electric tramways. These lines exist pnncipallyr 
in Lombardy (especially in the province of Milan), in Piedmont^ 
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especially in the province of Turin, and in other regions of northern 
and central Italy. In the south they are rare, on account partly of 
the mountainous character of the country, and partly of the scarcity 
of trafftc. All the important towns of Italy arc provided with internal 
electric tramways, mostly with overhead wires. 

Carria^e^roads have been greatly extended in modern times, 
although their ratio to area varies in different localities. In north 
Italy there are 1480 ydsi of road per sq. m. ; in central Italy 903 ; 
ii\ southern Italy 403 ; in Sardinia 506, and in Sicily only 244. 
'I'hey arc as a rule v;cll kept up in north and central Italy, less so in 
the south, where, (jspccially in Calabria, many villages are inac- 
cessible by road and have only footpaths leading to them. By tlic 
act of 1903 the state contributes half and the province a quarttjr of 
the cost of roads connecting communes with the nearest railway 
stations or landing places. 

Inland Navigation. - Navigable canals had in 1886 a total length of 
aboTit 653 m. ; they are principally situated in Ihedmont, Loml)ardy 
and Venctia, and arc thus practically confined to the Po basin. 
Canals l(*ad from Milan to the Ticino, Adda and Po. 'I he Po is itself 
navigable from Turin downwards, but through its delta it is so sandy 
that canals are ])refcrred, tlu? Po di Volano and tluj Po di Primaro on 
the right, and th(^ Canale Hianco on the left. The total length of 
navigable rivers is 967 m. 

i^osts, Teh^raphs and Telephones. — The number of post offices 
(including cotlrMorie, or collecting offices, which are rapidly bei'.ig 
eliminat(id) increased from 2200 in 1862 to 4823 in 1881, 6700 in 1891 
and 8817 in 1904. In spite of a large inert'ase in the number of 
letters and post cards {i.e. nearly xo per inhabitant per annum in 
1904, as against 5*63 in r888) the average is considerably below 
tliat of most other European coimtri(?s. The number of state tele- 
graph oliices was .1603, of other offices (railway and tramway stations, 
which accept private telegrams for transmission) r930. The 
teh'plionc system is considerably developed ; in 1904, 92 urban and 
66 inter -urban systems existed. 'Jhey were installed by jirivate 
companies, but have been taken over by the state. International 
communication between Rome and Paris, and Italy anrl Switzerland 
also exists. The parcel post and money order services have largely 
increased since 1887-1888, the number of parcels having almost 
doubled (those for abroad are more than trebled), while the niimbiT 
of money orders i.ssued is trebled and their value doubled (about 
/40, 000, 000). Tlie value of tlu^ foreign orders paid in Italy increased 
from /i, 280,000 Lo ;i2,356,ooo — owing to the increase of emigration 
and of the savings sent home by emigrants. 

At the end of 190^ Italy was among the few countries that had not 
adopted the reduction of postage sanctioned at the Postal Union 
congress, held in Home iu 1906, by which the rates became 2.}d. for 
the first 07 .,, and ijd, per oz. afterwards. The internal rate Is 13c. 
(ijd.) per i oz. ; post-cards roc. (id.), reply 13c. On the other hand, 
letters within th(’ postal district are only 5c. (Jd.) per J oz. Printi^d 
matter is 20. (.|d.) per 50 grammes (i J oz.). The regulations provide 
that if there iwS a greater weight of coiTe.spoudence (including book- 
packets) than lilt) for any individual by any one delivery, notice 
shall lie given him that it is lying at the po.st oilicc, he being then 
obliged to arrangi' for fetching it. Eettens insured for a fixed .sum 
are not delivered inuler any circumstances. 

Money oixkT cards are very convenient and cheap (up to 10 lire 
fSs.] for IOC. [id.J), as they need not be enclosed in a letter, while a 
short private me.ssagc can be written on them. Owing to the com- 
paratively small amount of le.ttcrs, it is found possible to have a 
travelling post office on all principal trains (while almost every train 
has a travelling sorter, for whom a compartment is reserved) without 
a late fee being exacted in either case. In the principal towns letters 
may be posted in special boxes at the head office just before the 
departure of any given mail train, and are conveyed direct lo the 
cravclling post ofitcc. Another convenient arrangement i.s the 
provision of letter-boxes on electric tramcars in some cities. 

Mercmtile Marine. — Between the years 1881 and i«K) 5 the number 
of ships entered and cleared at Italian ports decreasecl slightly 
(219,598 in i88r and 208,737 in 1905), wliile their aggregate tonnage 
increased (32,070,704 in i88i and 80,782,030 in 1903). In the move- 
ment of shipping, trade with foreign countries prevails (especially as 
regards arrivals) over trade between Italian ports. Most of the 
merchandise and passengers bound for and hailing from foreign ports 
sail under foreign flags. Similarly, foreign vessels prevail over 
Italian vessels in regard to goods embarked. European countries 
absorb the greater part of Italian sea-borne trade, whereas most of 
the pa.ssengcr traffic goes to North and South America. The substi- 
tution of steamships for sailing vessels has brought about a diminu- 
tion in the number of vessels belonging to the Italian mercantile 
marine, whether employed in the coasting trade, the fisheries or in 
traffic on the high seas. Thus : — 


1 

Total 

Steamships. 

Sailing Vessels. 

1 Year. 

No. of 
Ships. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

1881 

7815 

176 

93.698 

7.639 

895,359 

1905 

5596 

513 

462,259 

5.o«3 

570.355 


IS 

Among, the steamers the increase has chiefiy taken place in ve-ssols 
of more tlian xooo tons displacement, but the number of large sailing 
vessels has also increased, ^'h(^ most important Italian ports are 
(in order) : Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Leghom, Messina, Venice, 
Catania. 

Foreign Trade. — Italian trade witli foreign countries (imports and 
exports) during the quinquennium 1 872-1 87O averaged ;^94,ooo,ooo 
a year ; in the (luinij uennuim 1893-1897 it fell to ^[88,960, 000 a year. 
In 1898, however, the total rose to ^104,680,000, but the increase 
was x>rincipally due to tlie extra importation of corn in that year. 
In 1899 it was nearly 120,000,000. Since 1899 there has been a 
steady increase both in mijxirts and exports. Thus : — 


Trade witli Foreign Conntric?.s in ^rooo 
(exclusive of Precious Metals).* 


Year. 




Excess of 


Totals. 

Imports. 

F-xports. 

Imports over 




Kxjjorts. 

1871 

81,966 

38.548 

43,418 

-4,870 

1881 

96,208 

49.587 

6,62 1 

2,966 

1891 i 

80, >35 

45.'>63 

35»»7^ 

9,991 

1000 

I2i.53« 

68,009 

53,520 

14,480 

1904 

'4<'>.-!37 

76,549 

63,888 

12,601 


* No account has here been taken of fiuctuations of e.xchange. 

The gnsat extension of Italian coast-liiur is thouglit by some to be 
not really a source of strength to the Italian mercantile marine, as 
fi'vv of the ports ha\'(‘ a large enough hinterland lo [irovicle them with 
traffic, and in this hintc’rland (cxcfqit in the basin of the Po) thtrn? are 
no canals or navigable rivers. Another source of weaknc.ss is the lad 
that Italy is a country of transit and fhtj Italian mercantile marine 
has to enter into competition with the ships of oilier countries, which 
call there in passing. A third difficulty is the comparatively .small 
tonnage and volume of Italian exports relatively to the imports, 
the former in 1907 being alxiiit one-fourth of the latter, and greatly 
out of proportion to the relative value : while a fourth is the lack 
of facilities for handling goods, er.pecially in the smaller i)Drt.s. 

The total imports for the first six months of 1907 amounted to 
^37,840,000, an increase of ;i7,520,ooo as compared with the corre- 
i spending period of 19^6. The (exports for the corresponding period 
amounted to ;^33,84o,ooo, a diminution of 1,520, 000 as compared 
with the corresponding jieriod of 1906. The diminution was due to a 
I smaller ex^iortation of raw silk and oil. '1 lie countries with which this 
I trade is mainly carried on are : (imports) United Kingdom, Germany, 
United States, Irance, Russia and India ; (exports) Switzerlanil, 
United Slates, Germany, France, United Kingdom and Arginitina. 

The most important imports are minerals, including coal and 
metals (both in pig anti wrought) ; silks, raw, spun and woven ; 
stone, potter's earths, earthenware and glass ; ct>rn, flour and 
farinaceous products ; cotton, raw, spun and woven ; and live stock. 
The principal exports are silk and cotton tissues, live stock, wines, 
.spirits and oils ; corn, flour, macaroni and similar products ; and 
minerals, chiefly sulpluir. Beiorn the tariff reform of 1887 manu- 
factured articles, alimentary products and raw materials for manu- 
facture held the i>riiicipal places in the imports. In the exports, 
alimentary products came first, while raw materials for manufacture 
and manufactured articles were of little account. Tlic transforma- 
tion of Italy from a purely agricultural into a largtdy industrial 
country is shown by the circiim.rtance that trade in raw stuffs, semi- 
manufactured and manufactured materials, now jirepouderates ovta' 
that in alimentary products and wliolly-manufactured articles, both 
the importation of raw materials and the exportation of manufacturctl 
articles having increased. The balance of Italian trade lias under- 
gone frequent fluctuations. Tlie large predominance of imports 
over exports after 1884 was a result of the falling off of the export 
trade in live stock, olive oil and wine, on account of the closing of 
the French market, while tlic imjiortation of corn from Russia and 
tlie Balkan States incrca.sed considerably. In 1894 the excess of 
imports over exports fell to £2,720^000, but by 1898 it had grown 
to /8,39r,ooo, in consequence chiefly of the increased importation of 
coal, raw cotton and cotton thread, pig and cast iron, old iron, 
grease and oil-.seeds for use in Italian industries. In 1899 the excess 
of imports over exjxjrts fell to ;£3,oo6,ooo ; but .since then it has never 
been less tlian 2,000,000. 

Education . — Public instruction in Italy is regulated by the 
state, which maintains public schools of every grade, and 
requires that other public schools shall conform to the rules of 
the state schools. No private person may open a school without 
state authorization. Schools may be dassed thus : — 

I. Elcmentar)', of two grades, of the lower of which there 
mu.st legally be at least one for boys and one for girls in each 
commune ; while the upper grade elementary school is required 
in communes having normal and secondary schools or over 
4000 inhabitants. In both the instruction is free. They are 
maintained by the communes, sometimes with state help 
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The age limit is six to nine years for the lower grade, and up 
to twelve for the higher grade, attendance being obligatory at 
the latter also where it exists. 2. Secondary instruction (i.) 
classical in the ginnasi and licei^ the latter leading to the 
universities ; (ii.) technical. 3. Higher education — universities, 
higher institutes and special schools. 

Of the secondary and higher educatory methods, in the normal 
schools and licei the state provides for the payment of the staff 
and for scientific material, and often largeb’ supports the ginnasi 
and technical schools, which should by law be supported by the 
communes. The universities are maintained by the state and 
by their onm ancient resources ; while the higher special schools 
are maintained conjointly by the state, the province, the com- 
mune and (sometimes) the local chamber of commerce. 

The number of persons unable to read and write has gradually 
decTeased, both absolutely and in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants. The census of 1871 gave 73 % of illiterate.s, that 
of 1881, 67 %, and that of 1901, 56 %, i.e. 51 *8 for males and 6o*8 
for females. In Piedmont there were 17-7 % of illiterates above 
six years (the lowest) and in Calabria 787 % (the highest), 
the figures for the whole country being 48*5. As might be 
e.\pected, progress has been most rapid wherever education, at 
the moment of national unification, was most widely diffused. 
For instance, the number of bridegrooms unable to write their 
names in 1872 was in the province of Turin 26 %, and in the 
Calabrian province of Cosenza 90 % ; in 1899 the percentage in 
the prov^ince of Turin had fallen to 5 %, while in that of Cosenza 
it w'as still 76 %. Infant asylums (where the first rudiments of 
instruction are imparted to children between two and a half and 
six years of age) and elementary schools have increased in 
numl>er. There has been a corresponding increase in the number 
of scholars, 'Ilius : — 


, Infant Asylums i Daily Elementary Schools 

^ (Public and Private). i (Public and Private). 

Numljcrof 

.\sylums. 

Number of | Number of 
Scholars. ' Schoolrooms. 

Number of 
Scholars. 

1885-86 2083 

T 890-91 2296 

1901-02 3314 1 

240.365 

278.204 

355.594 

53.628 

57.077 

61,777 

2,252,898 

2,418,692 

2 , 733,349 


'I'he teachers in 1901-1902 numbered 65,739 (exclusive of 576 
non- teaching directors and 322 teachers of special subjects) or 
about 41*5 scholars per teacher. 

The rate of increase in the public state-supported schools has been 
much greater than in the private schools. School buildings have 
been improved and the cpialifications of teachers raised. Neverthe- 
less, many schools arc still defective, both from a hygienic and a 
teaching point of view ; while the economic ])Osition of the ele- 
mentary teachers, who in Italy depend upon the communal admini- 
strations and not upon the state, is still in many parts of the country 
extremely low. 

The law of 1877 rendering education compulsory for children 
between six and nine years of age has been the principal cause of the 
spread of elementary" education. The law is, however, imperfectly 
enforced for financial reasons. In 1901-1902 only 65 % out of the 
whole number of chiUlrcn between six and nine years of age were 
registered in the lower standards of the elementary and private 
schools. The evening schools have to some extent helped to spread 
education. Their number and that of their scholars have, however, 
decreased since the withdrawal of state subsidies. In 1871-1872 
there were 375,047 scholars at the evening schools and 154,585 at 
the holiday schools, w'hilc in 1900-1901 these numbers had fadlen 
to 94,510 and 35,460 respectively. These are, however, the only 
institutions in which a decrease is shown, and by the law of 1906 
5000 of the.se institutions are to be provided in the communes where 
the proportion of illiterates is highest. In 1895 they numbered 4245, 
with 138,181 scholars. Regimental schools impart elementary 
education to illiterate soldiers. Whereas the levy of 1894 showed 
40 % of the recruits to be completely illiterate, only 27 % were 
illiterate when the levy was discharged in 1897. Mvate institutions 
and working-class associations have striven to improve the intel- 
lectual conditions of the working cla.sses. Popular universities have 
lately attained considerable development. The numl)cr of institutes 
devoted to secondary education remained almost unchanged between 
j 880-1 881 and 1 895-1 896. In some places the number has even been 
diminished by the suppression of private educational institutes. 
But the number of scholars lias considerably increased, and shows 
a ratio superior to the general increase of the population. The 


greatest increase has taken place in technical education, where it has 
been much more rapid than in classical education. There are three 
higher commercial schools, with academic rank, at Venice, Genoa 
and Bari, and eleven secondary commercial schools ; and technical 
an;l commercial schools for women at Florence and Milan. The 
number of agricultural schools has also grown, although the total 
is relatively small when compared with population. The attendance 
at the various classes of secondary schools in 1882 and 1902 is shown 
by the following table : — 


> • 1 

j i 1882. 

1 

1902, 

No. of’ 
Schools. 

Giunasi — 

CJovcrnment 

On an equal footing with govern- 
ment schools 

Not on such a footing .... 

I 3.«75 

6.417 

22,609 

24,081 

7.208 

24.850' 

192 

76 

442 

1 Total . 

42,81 I 

56,139 

710 

Technical schools — 

(Government ...... 

On an equal footing .... 

Not on such a footing .... 

7.510 

8.653 

8,670 

30,411 

1 2,0 *>5 
3,623^ 

]88 

101 

106' 

Total 

24.833 

46,089 

395 

I .icei — 

Ciovernment 

( 3 n an equal footing .... 
Not on such a fooling .... 

6,623 

1.167 

4,600 

10,983 

4,962^ 

121 

33 1 

187 1 

Total . . . 

12,390 

17,900 

341 

1 Technical institutes — 

Government 

On an equal footing .... 
Not on such a footing .... 

5.555 

l.68^ 

619 

9,(>54 

1,898 

37 «^ 

n 

7 

Total . 

7.858 

■1.930 

79 1 

1 Nautical institutes — 

{ Government 

1 On an equal footing .... 

1 Not on such a fooling .... 

69 

13 

1,878 

29' 

18 

1 

I 

1 'I’olal . 

816 

1.945 

20 

> 1896. 




The schools which do not obtain equality with government schools 
are either some of those conducted by religious orders, or else those 
in which a sufficient .standard is not reached. The total number of 
such schools was, in 1896, 742 with 33,813 pupils. 

The pui)ils of the secondary schools reach a maximum of 0 - 6 o per 
louo in Liguria and 5*92 in Latium, and a minimum of 2*30 in the 
Abruzzi, 2*27 in Calabria and 1*65 in Basilicata, 

For the boarding schools, or convitii^ there are only incomplete 
reports except for tlic institutions directly dependent on the ministry 
of public in.struction, which arc comparatively few. 'J'he rest are 
largely directed by religious institutions. In 1895-1896 there were 
919 convitti for boys, with 59,066 pupils, of which 40, with 3814 
})upils, were dependent on the ministry (in 1901-1902 there were 43 of 
thcvsc with 4036 pupils) ; and 1456 for girls, with 49,367 pupils, of which 
only 8, with about 600 pupils, were dependent on the ministry. 

The scuole normali or training schools (i 17 in number, of which 75 
were government institutions) for teachers had 1329 male students in 
1901-1902, showing hardly any increase, while the female students 
increased from 8005 in 1882-1883 to 22,316 in 1895-1896, but 
decreased to 19,044 in 1901-1902, owing to the admission of women 
to telegraph and telephone work. The female secondary schools in 
1881-1882 numbered 77, of which 7 were government institutions, 
with 3569 pupils ; in 1901-1902 there were 233 schools (9 govern- 
mental) with 9347 pupils. 

Tlic total atten(iance of students in the various faculties at the 
difierenl universities and higher institutes is as follows : — 



1882. 

1902. 

Law 

4,801 

8,385 

Philosophy and letters 

419 

1,703 

Medicine and surgery 

4,428 

9,055 

Professional diploma, pharmacy 

798 

3,290 

Mathematics and natural science . 

I L364 

3,500 

Engineering 

1 982 

1,293 

Agriculture ..... 


507 

Commerce 

12S 

167 

I'otal 

13,065 

27,900 
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Thus a large all-round increase in secondary and higher education 
is shown — satisfactory in many respects, but showing that more 
young men devote themselves to the learned professions (es]^ially 
to the law) than the economic condition of the country will justify. 
There are 2i universities — Bologna, Cagliari, Camerino, Catania, 
Ferrara, Genoa, Macerata, Messina, Modena, N^les, Padua, Palermo, 
Parma, Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, Sassari, Siena, Turin, Urbino, 
of which Camerino, Ferrara, Perugia and Urbino are not state 
institutions ; university courses are also given at Aquila, Bari and 
Catanzaro. Of these the most frequented in 1904-1905 were : Naples 
(4745), Turin (345i)> (2630), Bologna (1711), Pavia (i559), 

Padua (1364), Genoa (1276), and the least frequented, Cagliari (234), 
Siena (235) and Sassari (200). The professors are ordinary and 
extraordinary, and free professors (liheri docenti), corresponding to 
the German Privaidoeenten^ are also allowed to attacned to the 
universities. 

The institutions which co-operate with the universities are the 
special schools for engineers at Turin, Naples, Home and Bologna 
(and others attached to some of the universities), the higher teclinical 
institute at Milan, the higher veterinary schools of Milan, Naples 
and Turin, the institute for higher studies at Florence (Istiiuto di 
studi superioriy pratici e di perfexionamento) , the literary and scientific 
academy of Milan, the higher institutes for the training of female 
teachers at Florence and Home, the Institute of Social Studies at 
Florence, the higher commercial schools at Venice, Bari and Genoa, 
the commercial university founded by L. Bocconi at Milan in 1902, 
the higher naval school at Genoa, the higher schools of agriculture 
at Milan and Portici, the experimcnbil institute at Perugia, the 
school of forestry at Vallambrosa, the industrial museum at Turin. 
The .special secondary institutions, distinct from those already 
reckoned under the universities and allied schools, include an 
Oriental institute at Naples with 243 pupils ; 34 schools of agriculture 
with (1904-1905) 1925 students ; 2 schools of mining (at CaTtanisetta 
and Iglcsias) with (1904-1905) 83 students ; 308 industrial and 
commercial schools with (1903-1904) 46,411 students; 174 schools 
of design and moulding with (1898) 12,356 students ; 13 government 
fine art institutes (190.^-1903) with 2778 students and 13 non- 
government with 1662 students ; 5 government institutes of music 
with 1026 students, and 31 non-government with 4109 pupils (1904- 
1903). Almost all of these show a considerable increase. 

Libraries are numerous in Italy, those even of small cities 
being often rich in manuscripts and valuable works. Statistics 
collected in 1893-1894 and 1896 revealed the existence of 1831 
libraries, either private (but open to the public) or completely 
public. The public libraries have been enormously increased 
since 1870 by the incorporation of the treasures of suppressed 
monastic institutions. The richest in manuscripts is that of the 
Vatican, especially since the purchase of the Barberini Library in 
1902 ; it now contains over 34,000 MSS. The Vatican archives 
are also of great importance. Most large towns contain im- 
portant stale or communal archives, in which a considerable 
amount of research is being done by local investigators ; the 
various societies for local history {Soeietd di Sioria Fatria) do 
very good work and issue valuable publications ; the treasures 
which the archives contain are by no means exhausted. Libraries 
and archives arc under the superintendence of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. A separate department of this ministry 
under a director-general has the charge of antiquities and fine 
arts, making archaeological excavations and supervi.sing those 
undertaken by private persons (permission to foreigners, even 
to foreign schools, to excavate in Italy is rarely granted), and 
maintaining the numerous state museums and picture galleries. 
The exportation of works of art and antiquities from Italy without j 
leave of the ministry is forbidden (though it has in the past 
been sometimes evaded). An inventory of those objects, the 
exportation of which can in no case be permitted, has been 
prepared ; and the ministry lias at its disposal a fund of £200,000 
for the purchase of important works of art of all kinds. 

Charities. — In Italy there is no legal right in the poor to be 
supported by the parish or commune, nor any obligation on the 
commune to relieve the pooi- — except in the case of forsaken 
children and the sick poor. Public charity is exercised through 
the permanent charitable foundations (ppere pie\ which are, 
however, very unequally distributed in the different provinces. 
The districts of Italy which show between 1881 and 1903 the 
greatest increase of new institutions, or of gifts to old ones, arc 
Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, while Sardinia, Calabria and 
Basilicata stand lowest, Latium standing comparatively low. 

The patrimony of Italian charitable institutions is considerable 
and is constantly increasing. In 1880 the number of charitable 


institutions (exclusive of public pawnshops, or Monti di Pietd, and 
other institutions which combine operations of credit with charity) 
was approximately 22,000, with an aggregate patrimony of nearly 
;f8o, 000,001). The revenue was about ;f3, 600, 000 ; after deduction of 
taxes, interest on debtwS, cxpen.ses of management, &c., /2, 080, 000. 
Adding to this 240, 000 of communal and provincial subsidies, 
the product of the labour of inmates, temporary subscriptions, Ac., 
the net revenue available for charity was, during 1880, ;f3,86o,ooo. 
Of this sum £260,000 was spent for religious purposes. Between 
1881 and 1905 the bequests to existing institutions and sums left for 
the endowment of new institutions amounted to about £16,60^,600. 

Charitable institutions take, as a rule, the two forms of outdoor 
and indoor relief and attendance. The indoor institutions are the 
more important in regard to endowment, and consist of hospitals 
for the infirm (a number of these are situated at the seaside) ; of 
hospitals for chronic anti incurable diseases ; of orphan asylums ; 
of poorhouses and shelters for beggars ; of infant asylums or in- 
stitutes for the first education of children under six years of age ; 
of lunatic asylums ; of homes for the deaf and dumb ; and of 
institutes for the blind. The outdoor charitable institutions include 
those which distribute help in money or food ; those which supply 
medicine and medical help ; those which aid mothers unable to rear 
their own children ; those which subsidize orphans and foundlings ; 
those which subsidize educational institutes ; and those which supply 
marriage portions. Between x88i and 1898 the chief increa-ses took 
place in tlic endowments of hospitals ; orphan asylums ; infant 
asylums ; poorhoii.ses ; almshouses ; voluntary workhouses ; and 
institutes for the blind. The least creditably administered of these 
are the asylums for abandoned infants ; in 1887, of a total of 23,913, 
5377 % .* while during the years 1893-1896 (no later statistics 

arc available) of 117,970 5172 % dietl. The average mortality 
under one year for the whole of Italy in 1893-1896 was only i6*06 %. 

Italian charity legislation was reformed by the laws of 1S62 and 
1890, which attempted to provide efhcaciou.s protection for endow- 
ments, and to ensure the application of the income to the piin)Oscs 
for which it was intended. The law considers as " charitable in- 
stitutions " (opttre pie) all poorhou-ses, almshouses and institutes 
which ])artly or wholly give help to able-bodied or infirm paupers, 
or seek to improve their moral and economic coiitliiion ; and also the 
Congregaxioni di caritd (municipal charity boards existing in every 
commune, and composed of members elected by the municij)al 
council), which administer fund.s destined for the poor in general. All 
charitable institutions were under the protection of provincial adminis- 
trative junta, existing in every province, and empowered to control the 
management of charitable endowments. The supreme control was 
vested in the minister of the Interior. The law of 1890 also empowers 
every citizen to appeal to the tribunals on behalf of the i)Oor, for 
whose benefit a given charitable institution may have been intended, 
A more recent law provides for the formation of a central body, 
with provincial commis.sions under it. Its effect, however, has been 
comparatively small. 

Public pawnshop.s or Monti di pietd numbered 555 in 1896, 
with a net patrimony of £2,^79,62$, In that year their income, 
including revenue from ca})ital, was their expenditure 

£[^00,2^2. The amount lent on .security was ;{4,i33,229. 

The Monti frumeniarti or co-operative corn deposits, which lend 
seed corn to farmers, and arc repaid after harvest with interest in 
kind, numbered 1615 in 1894, and possessed a patrimony of ^240,000. 

In addition to the regular charitable institutions, the communal 
and provincial authorities exercise charity, the former (in 1899) to the 
extent of £1,827,166 and the latter to the extent of /9i9,832 per 
annum. Part of these sums i? given to hospitals, and part spent 
directly by the communal and piovincial authorities. Of the sum 
spent by the communes, about J goes for the .sanitary service (doctors, 
midwive,s, vaccination), J lor the maintenance of foundlings, 
y’o for the support of the sick in hospitals, and ,'3 for sheltering 
the aged and needy. Of the sum spent by the provincial authorities, 
over half goes to lunatic asylums and over a quarter to the mainten- 
ance of foundling hos])itals. 

Religion. — The great majority of Italians — 97-12% — aie 
Roman Catholics, Besides the ordinary Latin rite, several 
others are recognized. The Armenians of Venice maintain their 
traditional characteri.stics. The Albanians of the southern 
provinces still employ the Greek rite and the Greek language 
in their public worship, and their priests, like those of the Greek 
Church, are allowed to marry. Certain peculiarities introduced 
by St Ambrose distinguish the ritual of Milan from that of the 
general church. Up to 1871 the island of Sicily was, according 
to the bull of Urban IL, ecclesiastically dependent on the king, 
and exempt from the canonical power of the pope. 

Though the territorial authority of the papal see was practically 
abolished in 1870, the fact that Rome is the seat of the admini- 
strative centre of the vast organization of the church is not 
without significance to the nation. In the same city in which 
the administrative functions of the body politic are centralized 
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there still exists the court of the spiritual potentate which in 
1879 consisted of 1S21 persons. Protestants number some 
65^000, of whom half are It^ian and lialf foreign. Of the former 
22,500 are VValdensians. The number of Jews was returned 
as 36,000, but is certainly higher. There are, besides, in Italy 
some 2500 members of the Greek Orthodox Church. There 
were in 1901 20,707 parishes in Italy, 68,444 secular clergy and 
48,043 regulars (monks, lay brothers and nuns). The size of 
parishes varies from province to province, Sicily having larger 
parishes in virtue of the old Sicilian church laws, and Naples, 
and some parts of central Italy, having the smallest, The 
Italian parishes had in 1901 a total gross revenue, including 
assignments from the public worship endowment fund, of 
3^1,280,000 or an ax erage of ^^63 per parish ; 51 % of this gross 
sum consists of revenue from glcht! lands. 

The kingdom is divided into 2O4 sees and ten abbeys, or prclaturcs 
mdlius diocese os. The dioceses are as follows 

A. 6 sttburbicariati secs — Ostia and Velletri, Porto and Sta linfina, 
Albano, Frascati, Palestrina, Sabina — all lield by cardinal bishops. 

B. 7.4 sees immediately subject to the Holy Sec, of which 12 arc 
arcliiepiscopal and 01 episcopal. 

C. 37 ecclesiastical provinces, each under a metropolitan, com- 
posed of sultragan dioceses. Their position is indicated in the 


following table : — 

Metropolitans. Suffragans. 

Acerenza-Matera . . . Anglona-'rnrsi, 'rricarico, Venosa. 

Bari Conver.iano, Knvo-Bitoiito. 


Bcncvcnlo S Agata de’ Goti, .\life, Ariaiio, Ascoli 

Satriano Cerignola, Avellino, Bojano, 
Bovine, Lari no, Lnccra, S Severe, 
'I'elese (Cerreto), Termoli. 

Bologna Faenza, Imola. 

Brindisi and O.itiini . . No suffragan. 

Cagliari Galtelli-N uoro, Tglesias, Ogliastra. 

Capua Caiazzo, Calvi-Teano, Caserta, Iscrnia- 

Venafro, Sessa. 

Chieti and Vasto . , . No suffragan. 

Conza and Campagna . S .^ngelo de' Lonibardi-Bisaccia, Lace- 


donia, Mnro laicano. 

Fermo Macerata-Tolentino, Montalto, Kipatnin- 

sone, S Severino. 

Florence Borgo S Sepolcro, CoIIe di Val d'ELsa, 

Fiesole, S Miniato, Modlgliana, Pistoia- 
Prato, 

Genoa Albenga, Bobbin, Chiavari, Savona-Noli, 

'I ortona, Ventimiglia. 

Lanciano and Ortona . No suffragan. 

Manfredoiiia and Viesti . No suffragan. 

Messina Lipari, Nicosia, Patti. 

Milan Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Crema, 

Cremona, Lodi, Mjintuu, J^avin. 

Modena Carpi, Guastalla, Massa-Carrara, Reggio. 

Monreale Caltanisetta, Girgcnti. 

Naples Acerra, Ischia, Nola, Pozzuoli. 

Oristano Ales-Tcrralba. 

Otranto Gallipoli, Lecce, Ugento. 

Palermo Cefalu, Mazzara, Trapani. 

Pisa Leghoni, Pescia, Pontremoli, Volterra. 

Ravenna Bertinoro, Cervia, Ce.sena, Comacchio, 

Forll, Rimini, Sarsina. 


Reggio Calabria . . . Bova, Cassano, Catanzaro, Colrone, 

Gerace, Nicastro, Oppido, Nicotera- 
Tropea, SquiUace. 

Salerno Acerno, Capaccio-Vallo, Diano, Marsico- 

Nuovo and Potenza, Nocera dei 
Pagani, Nu.sco, Policastro. 

Sassari Alghero, Ampurias and Tempio, Bisarhio, 

Bosa. 


S Severino , , , . Cariati. 

Siena Chiusi-Pienza, Grosscto,MassaMarittima, 

So vana- Pi t igl ian ( >. 

Syracuse Caltagirone, Noto, Piazza- .^rmerina. 

Sorrento Castcllammarc. 

1 aranto Castellancta, Oria. 

Trani- N azareth-Barlctta, 

Bi.sceglie .... Andria. 

Turin Acqiii, Alba, Aosta, Asti, Cunco, Fossano, 

Ivrea,Mon(lovi, I^inerolo, Saluzzo, Susa. 

Urbino S Angelo in Vado-Urbania,Cagli-Pergola, 

Fos.wmbronc, Montefeltro, I’eijaro, 
Sinigaglia. 

Venice (patriarch) . . .\dria, Bclluno-Fcltrc, Ceneda (Vittorio), 

Chioggia, Concordia - Portogruaro, 
Padua, Treviso, Verona, Vicenza. 

Vercelli Alessandria della Paglia, BielJa, Casalc, 

Monferrato, Novara, Vigevano. 


Twelve archbishops and aixty-one bishops are independent of all 
metropolitan supervision, and hold directly of the Holy Sim. The 
archbishops are those of Amalfi, Aqnila, Cameidno Treia, 
Catania, Cosenza, Fenrara, Gaeta, Lucca, Perugia, RfOSsaiuQ. Sjmleto, 
and Udine, and the bishops those of Acirealc, Acquapendente, Alatri, 
Amelia, Ankgiii, AnconarUmana, Aquino-Sora-rontecorvo, Arezzo, 
Ascoli, Assisi, A versa, Bagnorea, Borgo San Donnino, Cava-Samo, 
Citt 4 di Costello, Citt^ della Pieve. CivM Castellana-Orte-GaUcse, 
Corneto-Civita Vecchia, Cortona, Fabriano-Matclica, Fano, Ferentino 
Foggia, Foligno, Gravina-Moatepeloso, Gubbio, Jesi, Luni^Sarzana 
aml Bragnatc), S Marco-Bisignano, Marsi (Pe.sciim), Melfi-Rapolla 
Mileto, MoIfetta-i'erlizzi-Gioveiiuazzo, Monopoii, Montalcino, Monto- 
fiascone, Montepulciano, Nardo, Narni, Nocera in Umliria, Norcia, 
Orvieto, Osimo-Cingoli, Parma, Penne-Atri, Piacenza, Poggio 
Mirteto, Recanati- Loreto, Itieti, Segni, Sutri-Nepi, Teramo, Terni, 
Terracina-Piperno-Sozze, 'livoli, 'Ibdi, 'Frivento, Troia, Valva- 
Sulinoiia, Veroli, Viterbo-Toscauolla. Excluding the diocese of 
Itome and suburbicarian sees, each see has an average area of 
430 .sq. m. and a population of 121,285 souls. The largest sees exist 
in Venctia and Lombardy, and the smalle.st in the provinces of 
Naples, Leghorn, Forll, Ancona, Pesaro, Urbino, Caserta, Avellino 
and Ascoli. i'lie Italian sees (exclusive of Rome and of the suburbi- 
carian .see.s) have a total annual revenue of ;^2o6,ooo equal to an 
average of £800 per see. The richest is that of Girgenti, with £(>}tO^^ 
and the poorest that of Porto Maurizio, with only £'J.^^. In each 
dioco ie is a .seminary or diocesan school. 

In 1855 an act was passed in the Sardinian states for the dis- 
establishment of all houses of the religious orders not engaged in 
preaching, teaching or the care of the sick, of all cliaplers « // / 
of collegiate churche.s not having a cure of souls or existing 
in towns of less than 20,000 inhabitants, and of all private 
benefices for which no service was paid by th(^ holders, 
l lie pmperty and money tlius obtained were used to form an ecclesi- 
astical fund {Cassa Ecclesiasiica) distinct from the finances of the 
.state. I'his act resulted in thi^ suppression of 274 monasteries with 
3733 friars, of 61 nunneries with j 736 nuns and of 2722 chapters and 
benefices. In i860 and 1861 the royal commissioners (even before 
the constitution of the new kingdom of Italy had been formally 
declared) is.suefl decrees by which there were abolished — (i) in 
Umbria, 197 monavStcries and 102 convents with 1809 male and 
2393 female associates, and 836 chaptcr.s or benefices; (2) in the 
Marches, 293 monasteries and 127 convents with 2950 male and 
2728 female assciciatc.s ; (3) in the Neapolitan province.s, mona.s- 
terics and 275 convents with 8787 male and 7493 female associates. 
I'hcre were thus diBcstabiishcd in seven or eight years 2075 houses 
of the regular clergy occupied by 31,639 persons ; and the confiscated 
i property yielded a revenue of And at the .same time there 

I had been suppressed 11,889 chapters and benefices of the si'cnlar 
I clergy, which yielded an annual income of ^199,149. The value of 
the capital thus potentially freed wa.s estimated at ;ii2,ooo,ooo ; 
though hitherto the ecclesiastical possessions in Lombardy, Emilia, 
Tuscany and Sicily had been untouched. As yet the Cassa licclcsi- 
astica had no right to dispose of the property thus entrusted to it ; 
but in 1H62 an act was pas.sed by which it transferred all its real 
property to the national domain, and was credited with a corre- 
sponding amount by the exchequer. The property could now be 
disposed of like the other property of the domain ; and except in 
Sicily, where the system of cmphytcusi.s was adopted, the church 
lands began to be sold by auction. To encourage the poorer classe.s 
of the people to become landliolders, it was decided that the lots 
offered for sale .should be small, and that the purchaser should be 
allowed to pay by five or ten yearly instalments. By a new act in 
1866 the proces.s of .secularization was extended to the whole kingdom. 
All the members of the suppressed communities received full exercise 
of all tliu ordinary political and civil rights of laymen ; and annuities 
were granted to all those who had taken permanent religious vows 
prior to the i8tli of January 1864. To priests and choristers, for 
example, of the proprietary or endowed orders were assigned £2^ per 
annum if they wore upwards of sixty years of age, if upwards of 
.|o, and £\/\y Hs. if younger. The Cassa Ecclesiastica was abolished, 
and in its stead was instituted a. To ndo pel Culto^ or public worshii> 
fund. From the general confiscation were exempted the buildings 
actually used for public worship, as episcopal residences or seminaries, 
&c., or which had been appropriated to the use of schools, poorhouscs, 
hospitals, &c. ; as well as the buildings, appurtenances, and movable 
property of the abbeys of Monte Casino, Della Cava dei Tirrciii, San 
Martino della Scala, Monreale, Certo.sa near Pavia, and other estab- 
lishments of the same kind of importance as architectural or historical 
monuments. An annuity equal to the ascertained revenue of the 
.suppressed institutions was placed to the credit of the fund in the 
government 5 % consols. A fourth of this sum was to be handed 
to the communes to be employed on works of: beneficence or education 
as soon as a surplus was obtained from that jiart of the annuity 
assigned for the payment of monastic pensions ; and in Sicily, 
209 communes etitere<l on their privileges as soon as the patrimony 
was liquidated. Another act in 1867 decreed the suppression of 
certain foundations which had escaped the action of previous 
measures, put an extraordinary tax of 30 % on the whole of the 
patrimony of the church, and granted the government the right of 
is.suitig 5 % bonds sufficient to bring into the treasury 16,000, 000, 
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which were to be accepted at their nominal value as purcliaee money 
for the alienated property. The public worship endowment fund 
has relieved the p^ato exchequer of the cost of public worship ; has 
gradually furnished to the poorer parish prt^ts an addition to 
vlieir stipends, raising thorn to iz^ per annum, with th«' prospect 
of further raising them to ; and has contributed to the outlay 
incurred by the communes for religious purposes. The monastic 
buildings required for public puriJoscs hav^^ been made over to tlie 
communal and provincial authorities, while tlie same authorities 
have been entrusted with the administration ui tlic ecclesiastical 
revenues previously set apart for charity and education, and objects 
of art and historical interest have been consigned to public libraries 
and museums. By these laws the reception of novices was for- 
bidden in the existing conventual establishments the extinction of 
which had been decreed, and all new foundations were forbiddcti, 
except those engaged in instruction and tlie care of the* sick. 
But the laws have not been rigorously enforced of late years ; and 
the ecclesiastical possessions seiajod by the state were thrown on the 
market simultaneously, and so realized very low prices, being often 
bouglit up by wealthy religious institutions. The large number 
of these institutions was increased when these Ijodies were expelled 
from France. 

On the 30th of June 1903 the patrimony of the endowment fund 
amounted to £17,339,040, which only £264,289 were repreHcnited 
by buildings still occupied by monk-s or nuns. The re.st was marie up 
of capital and interest, 'riie liabilities of the fund (capitalizerl) 
amounted to £10,668,105, of which monastic pensions rei)resenled a 
rapidly diminishing sum of £2,564,930. The cliicf items of annual 
expenditure drawn from the fund arettlie supplementary stipends 
to [iricsts and the pensions to members of suppre.ssed religious houses. 
1'he number of persons in receipt of monastic pensions on the 30th 
of June 1800 was 13,255 ; but while this item of expenditure will 
(lisappejar by the deaths of those entitled to pensions, the supple- 
mentary stipends and contributions are gradually increasing. The ) 
following table shows the*, course of the two main categories of tln^ : 
fund from 1876 to 1902-1 903 ; — 1 


the elective chamber is the more important. The senate consist.^ 
of princes of the blood who have attained their majority, and 
of an unlimited number of senators above forty years of age, 
who are qualified under any one of twenty-one specified cate- 
gories— by having either held high offi(’.e, or attained celebrity 
in science, literature, &c. In 1908 there were 318 senators 
exclusive of five members of the royal family. Nomination is 
by the king for life. Besides its legislative functions, the senate 
is the highest court of justice in the ca.se of political ofienccs or 
the impea(!hment of ministers. The deputies to the lower house 
are 508 in number, i.e, one to every 64,893 of the population, 
and all the constituencies are single-member constituencies. 

I The party system is not really strong. The suffrage is extended 
to all citizens over twenty-one years of age who can read and 
write and have either attaineil a certain standard of elenientary 
education or arc qualified by paying a rent which varies from 
£’6 in communes of 2500 inhabitants to £16 in communes of 
150,000 inhabitants, or, if peasant farmers, 16s. of rent ; or 
by being sharers in the profits of farms on which nt)t less than 
£3, 4s. of direct (including provincial) taxulicm is paid ; or by 
paying not lass than £16 in direct (including provincial) taxation. 
Others, e.g. members of the professional classes, are qualified 
to vote by their position. The number of electors (2,541,327) 
at the general election in 1904 was 29 % of the male population 
over twenty -one years of iige, and 7 *6 % of the total population- 
exclusive of those tcmpoiarily disirancliised on account of 
military service; and of these 62-7% voted. No candidate 
can be returned unless he obtains more than half the votes given 
and more than one-sixth of the total number on the register: 


Monastic pensions, liquidation of re- 
ligious projierty and provision of 

sludter for nuns 

Supplementary stipends to bidiops atul 
parochial clergy, assignments to Sar- 
dinian clergy and expenditure for edu- 
cation and charitable purposes 

Roman Charitahla and Religious h'ttnd, — Tlu* law of the iQth of 
June 1873 contained special provision.s, in conformity with the 
character of Rome as the .scat of the papac> , and with llic situation 
created by the I.aw of Giiarantces. According to the census of 1871 
there were in the city and province of Rome 474 monastic e.stablish- 
meiits (3 1 1 for monks, 163 for nun.s), occupied by 4326 monks and 
3825 nuns, and possessing a gross revenue of 4 ,780,89 r lire. Of these, 
120 monasteries and 90 convents were situated in the city, 51 
monasteries and 22 convents in the " suburbicariates." The law of 
1873 created a special charitable and religious fund of the city, while 
it left untouchetl 23 monasteries and 49 convents which had either 
the character of private institutions or were supported by foreign 
funds. New parishes were created, old parishes were improved, the 
property of the suppressed religious corporations was assigned to 
ctuiritable and educational iii&litutions and to hospitals, while 
property having no special application was used to form a charitable 
and religious fund. On the 30th of June 1903 the balance-sheet of 
this fund showed a credit amounting to £1,796,120 and a debit of 
£^60,819. Expenditure for the year 1902-1903 was £889,858 and 
revenue £818,674. 

Constitution and Government, — The Vatican palace itself 
(with St Peter^s), the Lateran palace, and the papal villa 
at Ca.stel Gandolfo have secured to them the privilege of 
extraterritoriality by the law of 1871. The small republic of 
San Marino is the only other enclave in Italian territory. 
Italy is a constitutional monarchy, in which the executive 
power belongs ext:lusively to the sovereign, while the legislative 
power is shared by him with the parliament. He holds 
supreme command by land and sea, appoints ministers and 
ofiicials, promulgates the laws, coins money, bestows honours, 
has the right of pardoning, and summons and dissolves the 
parliament. Treaties with foreign powers, however, mu.st have 
the consent of parliament. The sovereign is irresponsible, the 
ministers, the signature of one of whom is required to give 
validity to royal decrees, being responsible. Parliament consists 
of two chambers, the senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
which are nominally on an equal footing, though practically 


ia76. 

18.85-1886. i 

1898- *1899. ' 

1902-1903. 


/ 49 I .339 

£226,479 

^163, 144 

142,9X2 

128,521 

2 I 0 , 02 C 3 

347.940 


otherwise a second ballot must be 
held. Nor can he be returned under 
the age of thirty, and he must be 
qualified as an elector. All sulari(‘(l 
government ofiicials (except minis- 
ters, uncler-sccrctaries of state and 
other high functionaries, and officers 
in the army or navy), and ecclesiastics, 
are disqualified for election. Senators 
and deputies receive no .salary but have free passes on 
milways throughout Italy and on certain lines of steamers. 
Parliaments are quinquennial, but the king may dissolve th(i 
('hamber of Deputies at any time, being bound, however, to 
convoke a new clmmber within four months. I’he executive 
must call parliament together annually. Each of the chambers 
has the right of introducing new bills, as has also the government ; 
but all money bills must originate in the CMmbcr of Deputies. 
The consent of both chambers and the as.sent of the king is 
necessary to their being passed, Ministers may attend the 
debates of either house but can only vote in that of wliich they 
arc members. 'Jlie sittings of both houses are public, and an 
absolute majority of the members must be present to make 
a sitting valid. The mini.sters are eleven in number and have 
salaries of ab{)uL £1000 each ; the presidency of the council of 
ministers (created in 1889) may be held by itself or (as is usual) 
in conjunction with any other portfolio. The ministries are : 
interior (under whom are the prefects of the several provinces), 
foreign affairs, treasury (separated from finance in 1889), finance, 
public works, justice and eccle.siastical affairs, war, marine, 
public instruction, commerce, industry and ugriculliirc, posts 
; and telegraphs (separated from public works in 1889). Each 
; minister is aided by an under-secretary of state at a salary of 
I £500. There is a council of state witli advisory functions, which 
i can also decide certain question.s of admini.stration, e.spec:ially 
j applications from local authorities and conflicts between 
i ministries, and a court of accounts, which has the right of 
I examining all details of state expenditure. In every country 
! the bureaucracy is abused, with more or less reason, for un- 
I progressivencss, timidity and “ red-tape,” and Italy is no 
^ exception to the rule. The officials are not well paid, and are 
certainly numerous ; while the manifold checks and counter- 
checks have by no meaas always been sufficient to prevent 
' dishonesty. 
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Titles of Honour. — The former existence of so many separate 
sovereignties and " fountains of honour " gave rise to a great many 
hereditary titles of nobility. Besides many hundreds of princes, 
dukes, marquesses, counts, barons and viscounts, there arc a large 
number of personas of patrician ” rank, persons with a right to the 
designation nobile or xignoriy and certain hereditary knights or 
cavalieri. In the “ Golden Book of the Capitol ** (Libro d’Oro del 
Campidoglio) are inscribed 321 patrician families, and of these 28 
have the title of prince and 8 that of duke, while the others are 
marquesses, counts or simi)ly patricians. For the Italian orders of 
knighthood see Knjohthood and Chivalry : Orders of Knighthood. 
The king's uncle is duke of Aosta, his son is prince of Piedmont and 
his cousin is duke of Genoa. 

Justice. judiciary system of Italy is mainly framed on the 
French model. Italy has courts of cassation at Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Turin, Florence, 20 appeal court districts, 162 tribunal 
districts and 1535 mandamenfty each with its own magistracy 
{pretura) . In 1 3 of the principal towns there are also preiori who have 
exclusively penal jurisdiction. For minor civil cases involving sums 
up to 100 lire (^4), giudici conciliatori have also jurisdiction, while 
they may act as arbitrators up to any amount by request. The 
Homan court of cassation is the highest, and in lx)th penal and civil 
matters has a right to decide <iueslions of law and disputes between 
the lower judicial authorities, and is the only one which has juris- 
diction in penal cases, while sharing with the others the right to 
revise civil cases. 

'I he preton ha\‘e penal jurisdiction concerning all misdemeanours 
(contravventioni) or offences {delitti) punishable by imprisonment not 
exceeding three mouths or by fine not exceeding 1000 lire (:^4o). 
The penal tribunals have jurisdiction in cases involving imprison- 
ment up to ten yejirs, or a fine exceeding ;£40, while the assize courts, 
with a jury, deal with offences involving imprisonment for life or 
over ten years, and have exclusive jurisdiction (excej)t that the 
senate is on occasion a high court of justice) over all political offences. 
Appeal may l>c made from the sentences of the pretori to the tribunals, 
and from the tribunals to the courts of appeal : from the assize 
courts there is no appeal except on a point of form, which appeal goes 
to the court of cassation at Home. This court has the supreme 
power in all questions of legality of a sentence, jurisdiction or 
competency. 

The ])enal code was unified and reformed in 1890. A reform of late 
years is the condanna condizionale, equivalent to the English '' being 
bound over to appear for judgment if called upon," applied in 
94,489 cases in 1907. In civil matters there is appeal from the 
gtudice conciliatore to the pretore (w’ho has jurisdiction up to a sum 
of 1500 lirett-;f6o), from the pretore to the civil tribunal, from the 
civil tribunal to the court of appeal, and from the court of a])peal to 
the court of cas.sation. 

The judges of all kinds are very poorly paid. Even the first 
president of the Rome court of cassation only receives /600 a year. 

The statistics of civil proceedings vary considerably from province 
to province, l-ombardy, with 25 law'suits per 1000 inhabitants, 
Jiolds the lowest place'; Emilia comes next with 31 per 1000 ; 
Tuscany has 39 ; Venetia, 42 ; Calabria, 144 ; Rome, 146 ; Apulia, 
15 j ; and Sardinia, 360 per 1000. The high average in Sardinia is 
chiefly due to cases within the competence of the conciliation offices. 
The number of penal proceedings, especially those within the com- 
petence of praetors, has also increased, chiefly on account of the 
frequency of minor contraventions of the law referred to in the 
section Crime. The ratio of criminal jiroccedings to population is, 
as a rule, much higher in the south than in the north. 

A royal decree, dated February 1891, established three classes of 
prisons : judiciary prisons, for persons awaiting examination or 
persons sentenced to arrest, detention or seclusion for less than six 
months ; penitentiaries of various kinds (ergastoli^ case di reclusione^ 
detenzione or custodia), for criminals condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment ; and reformatories, for criminals under age and 
vagabonds. Capital punishment was abolished in 1877, penal 
servitude for life being substituted. 'Ihls generally involves solitary 
confinement of the most rigorous nature, and, cas little is done to 
occupy the mind, the criminal not infreciucntly I:>ecomes insane. 
Ortain types of dangerous individuals are relegated after serving a 
sentence m the ordinary convict prisons, and by administrative, not 
by judicial process, to special penal colonies known as domicilii coatti 
or " forced residences." Thest; estal>lishmerits are, however, un- 
satisfactory, being mostly situated on small islands, where it is often 
difficult to find work for the coatti^ who are free by day, being only 
confined at night. They receive a small and hardly sufficient, 
allowance for food of 50 centesimi a day, which they arc at liberty to 
supplement by work if they can find it or care to do it. 

Notwithstanding the construction of new prisons and the trans- 
formation of old ones, the number of cells for solitary confinement 
is still insufficient for a complete application of the penal system 
established by the code of 1890, and the moral effect of the associa- 
tion of the prisoners is not good, thougli the system of solitary con- 
finement as practised in Italy is little better. The total number of 
pri^ners, including minors and inhabitants of enforced residence.s, 
which from 76,066 (2-84 per 1000 inhabitants) on the 31st of Decem- 
ber 1871 rose to a maximum of 80,792 on the 31st of December 1879 
<2-87 per 1000), decreased to a minimum of 60,621 in 1896 (1*94 per 


1000), and on the 31st of December 1898 rose again to 75i47o 
(2*38 per 1000), of whom 7038, less than one-tenth, were women. 
The lowness of the figures regarding women is to be noticed 
throughout. On the 31st of December 1903 it had decreased to 
65,819, of which 6044 were women. Of these, 31,219 were in lock- 
ups, 25,145 in penal establishments, 1837 minors in government, 
and 4547 in private reformatories, and 3071 (male.s) were inmates 
of forced residences. 

Crime. — Statistics of offences, including contravvenzioni or breaches 
of by-laws and regulations, exhibit a considerable increase per 100,000 
inhabitants since 1887, and only a slight diminution on the figures of 
1897. The figure was 1783*43 per 100,000 in 1887, 2x64*46 in 1892, 
2346*49 in 1897, 2497*90 in 1902. The increase is partly covered by 
contravvenzioni, but almost every class of penal onence shows a rise 
except homicide, and even in that the diminution is slow, 5418 in 
1880, 3966 in 1887, 4408 in 1892, 4005 in 1897, 3202 in 1902 ; and 
Italy remains, owing to the frequent use of the knife, the European 
country in which it is most frequent. Libels, insults, &c., resistance 
to public authority, offences against good customs, thefts and frauds, 
have increased ; assaults are nearly stationary. There is also an 
increase in juvenile delinquency. From 1890 to 1900 the actual 
number rose by one-third (from 30,108 to 43,684), the proportion to 
the rest of those sentenced from one-fifth to one-fourth ; while in 
1905 the actual number rose to 67,944, being a considerable pro- 
portionate rise also. In Naples, the Camorra and in Sicily j the Mafia 
are secret societies whose power of resistance to authority is still 
not inconsiderable. 

Procedure, both civil and criminal, is somewhat slow, and the pre- 
liminary proceedings before the jiige d’instruction occupy much time ; 
and recent murder trials, by the large number of witnesses called 
(including experts) and the lengthy speeches of counsel, have been 
dragged out to an unconscionable length. In this, as in the inter- 
vention of the presiding judge, the French system has been adopted ; 
and it is said {e.g. by Nathan, Vent' anni di vita italiana, p. 241) 
that the efforts of the fuge d'instruciion are, as a rule, in fact, though 
not in law, largely directed to prove tliat the accused is guilty. In 
1902 of 884,612 persons accused of penal offences, I3‘i2 % were ac- 
quitted during the period of the instruction^ 30*31 by the courts, 
46*32 condemned and the rest acquitted in some other way. This 
shows that charges, often involving preliminary imprisonment, are 
brought against an excessive iiroportion of persons who either arc 
not or cannot be proved to be guilty. The courts of appeal and 
cassation, too, often have more than they can do ; in the year 1907 
the court ^of cassation at Rome decided 948 appeals on points of 
law in civil cases, while no few'er than 460 remained to be decided. 

As in most civilized countries, the number of suicides in Italy has 
increased from year to year. 

The Italian suicide rate of 63 *6 per x, 000,000 is, however, lower 
than those of Denmark, Switzerland, Germany and France, while 
it approximates to that of England. The Italian rate is highest in 
the more enlightened and industrial north, and lowest in the south. 
Emilia gives a maximum rate of 10*48 per 100,000, while that of 
Liguria and Lazio is little lower. The minimum of 1*27 is found in 
the Basilicata, though Calabria gives only 2*13. About 20 % of the 
total are women, and there is an increase of nearly 3 % since 18S2 
in the proportion of suicides under twenty years of age. 

Army . — The Italian army grew out of the old Piedmonte.se 
army with wliich in the main the unification of Italy was brought 
about. This unification meant for the army the absorption 
of contingents from all parts of Italy and presenting serious 
differences in physic:al and moral aptitudes, political opinions 
and education. Moreover the strategic geography of the country 
required the greater part of the army to be stationed permanently 
within reach of the north-eastern and north-western frontiers. 
These conditions made a territorial system of recruiting or organ- 
ization, as understood in Germany, practically impossible. To 
.secure fairly uniform efficiency in the various corps, and also as a 
means of unifying Italy, Piedmontese, Umbrians and Neapolitaas 
are mixed in the same corps and sleep in the same barrack 
room. But on leaving the colours the men disperse to their 
homes, and thus a regiment has, on mobilization, to draw 
largely on the nearest reservists, irrespective of the corps to 
which they belong. The remedy for this condition of affairs 
is sought in a most elaborate and artificial system of transferring 
officers and men from one unit to another at stated intervals in 
peace-time, but this is no more than a palliative, and there are 
other difficulties of almost equal importance to be surmounted. 
Thus in Italy the universal service system, though probably 
the best organization both for the army and the nation, works 
with a maximum of friction. ** Army Reform,” therefore, has 
been very much in the forefront of late years, owing to the 
estrangement of Austria (which power can mobilize much more 
rapidly), but financial difficulties have hitherto stood in the way 
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of any radical and far-reaching reforms^ and even the proposals 
of the Commission of 1907, referred to below, have only been 
partially accepted. 

The law of 1875 therefore still regulates the principles of milita^ 
service in Italy, though an important modiheation was made in 
1907-1908. By this law, every man liable and accepted for service 
served for eight or nine years on the Active Army and its Reserve 
(of which three to five were spent with the colours), four or five in 
the Mobile Militia^ and the rest of the service period of nineteen 
years in the TevriiofiaX Militia. Under present regulations the 
term of liability is divided into nine years in the Active Army and 
Reserve (three or two years with the colours) four in the Mobile 
Militia and six in the Territorial Militia. But these figures do not 
represent the actual service of eve^ able-bodied Italian. Like almost 
all *' Universal Service ” countries, Italy only drafts a small pro- 
portion of tlie available recruits into the army. 

The following table shows the operation of the law of 1875, with 
the figures of 1871 for comparison ; — 



30th Sept. 

30th June. 


1871. 

1881. 

Z891. 

190T. 

Officers! 

Men 

Acting Army & Reserve 
Mobile Militia . . 

Territorial Militia . 

14,070 

5 ai. 96 <> 

536,039 

22,482 

1.833.554 

731.149 

894.714 

8 * 3.970 

36.739 

2.821.367 

843,160 

445,315 

1.553,784 

36,7 z 8 
3,330,202 

734,401 

320,170 

2,275,63* 


^ Including otticers on special service or in the reserve. 


Thus, on the ^otli of September 1871 the various categories of 
the army included only 2 % of the population, but on the 30th of 
June 1898 they included 10 %, But in lyoi the strength of the 
active army and reserve shows a marked diminution, which 
became accentuaterl in the year following. The table below in- 
dicates that up to 1907 the army, though always below its 
nominal strength, never absorbed more than a quarter of the 
available contingent. 


1 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

Liable 

441,171 

453,640 

469,860 

475,737 

Physically unfit . 

Struck on .... 
Failed to appear . 

Put back for re-examina- 
tion 

91,176 

12,270 

33.634 

108,835 

98,065 

13,189 

34.711 

108,618 

119,070 

13,130 

39,219 

107,173 

X 22,559 

18,222 

40,226 

122,205 

Assigned to Territorial 
Militia and excused | 
peace service . . . 1 

92,952 

96,916 

94,136 

87,032 

AK.signed to active army 
Joined active army . . | 

102,204 

88,666 

102,141 

86,448 

97.13* 

81,581 

87,493 

66,836 


The serious condition of recruiting was quickly noticed, and the 
tabulation of each year's results was followed by a new draft law, 
but no solution was achieved until a special commission assembled. 
The inquiries made by this body revealed an unsatisfactory con- 
dition in the national defences, traceable in the main to financial 
exigencies, and as regards recruiting a new law was brought into 
force in 1907-1908. 

One specially difficult point concerned the effectives of the peace- 
strength army. Hitherto the actual time of training had been less 
than the nominal. The recruits due to join in November were not 
incorporated till the following March, and thus in the winter months 
Italy was defenceless. The army is always maintained at a low 
peace effective (al>out one-quarter of war establishment) and even 
this was reduced, by the absence of the recruits, until there were 
often only 15 rank and file with a company, whose war strength 
is about 230. Even in the .summer and autumn a large proportion 
of the army consisted of men with but a few months' service — a 
highly dangerous state of thing.s considering the peculiar mobiliza- 
tion conditions of the country. Further — and this case no legislation 
can cover — the contingent, and (wliat is more serious) the reserves, 
arc being steadily weakened by emigration. The increase in the 
numlMsrs rejected as unfit is accounted for by the fact that if only a 
small proportion of the contingent can be taken for service, the 
medical standard of acceptance is high. 

'rhe new recruiting scheme of 1907 re-established three categories 
of recruits,^ the 2nd category corresponding practically to the 
German Ersate^Reserve. The men classed in it have to train for 
six months, and they are called up in the late summer to bridge the 

> The 2nd category of the 1873 law had practically ceased to 
exist. 


gap above mentioned. The new terms of service for the other 
categories have been already stated. In consequence, in 1908, of 

490.000 liable, some izo,ooo actually joined for full training and 

24.000 of the new 2nd category for short training, which contrasts 
very forcibly with the feeble embodiments of 1906 and 1907. 7 'he.sc 
changes threw a considerable strain on the finances, but the im- 
minence of the danger caused their acceptance. 

The peace strength under the new scheme is nominally 300,000, 
but actually (average throughout the year) about 240,000. The 
army is organized in 12 army corps (each of 2 divisions), 6 of 
which are quartered on the plain of Lombardy and Venetia and 
on the frontiers, and 2 more in northern Central Italy. Their 
headquarters are : 1 . Turin, II, Alessandria, III. Milan, IV. 
Genoa, V. Verona, VI. Bologna, VII. Ancona, VTII. Florence, 
IX. Rome, X. Naples, XI. Bari, XIL Palermo, Sardinian division 
Cagliari. In addition there are 22 “ Alpini ** battalions and 
15 mountain batteries stationed on the Alpine frontiers. 

The war strength was estimated in 1901 as, Active Army (inch 
Reserve) 750,000, Mobile Militia 320,000, Territorial Militia 

2.300.000 (more than half of the last-named untrained). These 
figures arc, with a fractional increase in the Regular Army, 
applicable to-day. When the 1907 scheme takes full effect, 
however, the Active Army and the Mobile Militia will each be 
augmented by about one-third. In 1915 the field army should, 
including officers and permanent cadres^ be about 1,012,000 
strong. The Mobile Militia will not, however, at that date have 
felt the effects of the scheme, and the Territorial Militia (setting 
the drain of emigration against the increased population) will 
probably remain at al)out the same figure as in 1901. 

The army consists of qG three-battalion regiments of infantry of 
the line and 12 of bersaglieri (riflemen), each of the latter having 
a cyclist company (Bersaglieri cyclist battalions are toeing (1909) 
provisionally formed) ; 26 regiments of cavalry, of which 10 are 
lancers, each of 6 squadrons ; 24 regiments of artillery, each of 
8 batteries ; “ 1 regiment of horse artillery of 0 batteries ; i ol 
mountain artillery of 12 batteries, and 3 independent mountain 
I batteries. The armament of the infantry is the Mannlicher-Carcano 
magazine rifle of 1891. 'I'he field and hor.se artillery was in 1909 
in process of rearmament with a Krupp quick-firer. The garrison 
artillery consists of 3 coast and 3 fortress regiments, with a total of 
72 companies. There are 4 regiments (ii battalions) of engineers. 
The carabinieri or gendarmerie, some 26,500 in number, arc part of 
the standing army ; they are recruited from .selected volunteers from 
the army. In 1902 the special corps in Eritrea numbered about 
4700 of all ranks, including nearly 4000 natives. 

Ordinary and extraordinary military expenditure for the financial 
year 1898-1899 amounted to nearly ;iio,ooo,ooo, an increase of 
^4,000,000 as compared with 1871. The Italian Chamber decided 
that from the ist of July 1901 until the 30th of June 1907 Italian 
military exiiencliture proper shduld not exceed the maximum of 
per annum fixed by the Army Bill of May 1897, and that 
military pensions should not exceed £1,440,000. Italian military 
expenditure was thus until 1907 £11,000,000 jier annum. In 1008 
the ordinary and extraordinary expenditure was £10,000,000. 
The demands of the Commission were only partly complied with, 
but a large special grant was vot^^d amounting to at least £1,000,000 
per annum for the next .seven years. The amount .spent is slight 
compared with the military expenditure of other countries. 

The Alpine frontier is fortified strongly, although the condition 
of the works was in many cases considered unsatisfactory by the 
1907 Commission. The fortresses in the basin of the Po chiefly 
belong to the era of divided Italy and are now out of date ; the 
chief coast fortresses arc Vado, Genoa, Spezia, Monte Argentaro, 
Gaeta, Straits of Messina, Taranto, Maddaleiia. Rome is protected 
by a circle of forts from a coup de main from the sea, the coast, only 
12 m. off, being flat and deserted. 

Navy. — For purposes of naval organization the Italian coast is 
divided into three maritime departments, with headquarters at 
Spezia, Naples and Venice ; and into two comandi miliiari, with 
headquarters at Taranto and at the island of Maddalena. 
The personnel of the navy consists of the following corps ; (i) 
General staff ; (2) naval engineers, chiefly employed in building 
and repairing war vessels ; (3) sanitary corps ; (4) commissariat 
corp.s, for supplies and account-keeping ; (5) crews. 

The materiel of the Italian navy has l>een completely trans 
formed, especially in virtue of the bill of the 31st of March 1875. 
Old types of vessels have been sold or demolished, and rejilaced 
by newer types. 

* This may be reduced, in consequence of the adoption of the new 
Q.F. gun, I to 6. 
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In March 1907 the Italian navy contained, excluding ships of no 
fighting value : — 


i 

Effective. 

Completing. 

Projected. 

1 Modern battles-hips 

i 

4 

3 

Old battlcshiji.s 

20 


. . 

Armoured cruisers 

6 

2 


Protected cruisers . 

14 


, , 

i Torpedo gunboats 

13 

, , 


. Destroyers .... 

13 

4 

10 

‘ Modem torpiedo boats 

34 


15 

, Submarines . . . ^ 

1 ^ i 

4 

2 


'I'he four modern ships — the " Vittorio Kmanuelc ” class, laid 
down in 1897 — have a tonnage of 12,625, two 12-in* and twelve 8-in. 
guns, an l.H.P. of 19,000, and a designed speed of 22 knots, .being 
intended to avoid any battleship and to carry enough guns to 
destroy any cruiser. 

personnel on active service consisted of 1799 officers and 
25,000 men, the former being doubled and the latter trebled since 
1882. 

Naval expenditure has enormously increasecl since 1871, the total 
for 1871 having been about j^90o,o6o, and the total for 1905-1906 
over ^5,100,000. Violent fluctuations have, however, tal^cri place 
from year to year, according to the state of Italian finances. To 
peimit the steady execution of a normal programme of shipbuilding, 
the Italian Chamber, in May 1901, adopted a resolution limiting 
naval expenditure, inclusive of naval pensions and of premiums on 
mercantile shipbuilding, to the sum of ^£4, 840, 000 for the following 
six years, i.c. from ist July 1901 until 30th June 1907. This sum 
consists of ;f4,240,ooo of naviil expenditure proper, /220,ooo for 
na\'al iiexisiotis and ^^380, 000 for premiums upon mercantile ship- 
building. During tb(.‘ financial year ending on the 30th of June 1901 
these figures were slightly exceeded. 

Finance , — The volume of the Italian budget has considerably 
increased as regards both income and expenditure. 'The income 
of {60,741,418 in 1881 rose in 1899-1900 to {69,917,126 ; while 
the expenditure increased from {58,705,929 in 1881 to {69,708,706 
in 1899-1900, an increase of {9,175,708 in income and {11,002,777 
in expenditure, while there has been a still further increase since, 
the figures for 1905-1906 showing (excluding items which figure 
on both sides of the account) an increase of £8,766,995 in income 
and {5,434,560 in expenditure over 1899-1900. These figures 
include not only the categories of “ income and expenditure ’’ 
proper, Init also those known as “ movement of capital,’^ “ rail- 
way constructions and partite di gw/' which do not constitute 
real income and expenditure.^ Considering only income and 
expenditure proper, the approximate totals arc : 


Financial Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surpluses or 
Deficits. 

1882 

{52,064,800 

{51,904,800 

{+ 160,000 

1885-1886 

56,364,000 

57,304,400 

- 940,400 

1890-1891 

61,600,000 

64,601 ,600 

- 3 ,001,600 

1895-1896 

63.344.000 

67,962,800 

- 2,618,800 

1898-1899 

66,352,800 

65,046,400 

+ 2,306,400 ; 

1899-1900 

66,860,800 

' b5, 3 2 3, 600 

+ 1,3.37,200 ■ 

1900 -1901 

68,829,200 

66,094,400 

+ 2,734,800 

1905^1906 j 

77,684,100 

7.5,14.^300 

+ 2,540,900 


The financial year 1862 closed with a deficit of more than 
/16, 000,000, which increased in 1866 to .{28,840,000 on account of 
the jireparations for the war against Austria. Excepting the in- 
creases of deficit in 1868 and 1870, the annual deficits tended thence- 
forward to decrease, until in 1875 equilibrium between expenditure 
aii'l revenue was attained, and was maintfiined until 1881. Ad- 
vantage w'as taken of the equilibrium to abolish certain imposts, 
amongst them the grist tax, which prior to its gradual repeal pro- 

1 " Movement of capital ” consi.sts, as regards " income," of the 
proceeds of the sale of buildings, Church or Crown lands, old jirisons, 
barracks, <&c., or of moneys derived from sale of consolidated stock. 
'Jdius " income " really signifies diminution of patrimony or increase 
of debt. In regard to " expenditure," " movement of capital " 
refers to extinction of debt by amortization or otherwise, to pur- 
chases of buildings or to advances made by the state. Thus " ex- 
penditure " really represents a patrimonial improvement, a creation 
of credit or a decrease of indebtedness. The items referring to 
" railway construction " repre.sent, on the one hand, repayments 
made to the exchequer by tlie communes and provinces of money 
disbursed on their account by the State I reasury ; and, on the 
other, the cost of new railways incurred by the Treasury. The 
items of the •* partiU di giro " are inscribed both on the credit and 
debit sides of the budget, and have merely a figurative value. 


duced more than {3,200,000 a year. From 1885-1886 onwards, 
outlay on public works, military and colonial expenditure, and 
e.specially the commercial and financial crises, contributed to pro- 
duce annual deficits ; but owing to drastic reforms introduced in 
1894-1895 and to careful management the year 1898-1899 imarked 
a return of surpluses (nearly {1,306,400). 

The revenue in the Italian fii^ncial year 1905-11906 (July 1,1905 
to June 30, 1906) was {102,486, 108, and the expenditure {99^945 4J53, 
or, subtracting the partite di giro, {99,684,121 and {97,143,266, 
leaving a surplus of {2,540,855.'-* The surplus was made up by 
contributions from every branch of the effective revenue, except the 
" contributions and repayments from local authorities." The rail- 
ways showed an increase of {351,685 ; registration, transfer and 
succession, {295,560 ; direct taxation, {42,136 (mainly from income 
tax, which more than made up for the remission of the house tax in 
the districts of Calabria visited by the earthquake of 1906) ; customs 
and excise, {1,036,742 ; government monopolies, {291,027 ; posts, 
{41,3x0; telegraphs, {23,364 ; telephones, {65,771. Of the surplus 
{1,000,000 was allocated to the improvement of posts, telegraphs and 
telephones ; {1,000,000 to public works ({720,000 for harbour im- 
provement and {280,000 for internal navigation) ; {200,000 to the 
navy ({132,000 for a second dry dock at Taranto and {68,000 for 
coal purchase) ; ant! {200,000 as a nucleus of a fund for tlic j)urchasc 
of valuable works of art which are in danger of exportation. 

The state therefore draws its iirincipal revenues from the imposts, 
the taxes and the monoix>lies. According to the Italian tributary 
system, " imposts," properly so called are those upon land, YmxmUon. 
buildings and personal estate. The impost upon land is 
based upon the cadastral survey independently of the vicissitudes of 
harvests. In i86g the main quota to the impost was increased by 
one- tenth, in addition to the extra two- tenths previously imjjosed 
in 1866, Subsequently, it was decided to repeal the.se additional 
tenths, the first being abolished in 1886 and tlie rest in 1887. On 
account of the inequalitie.s still existing in the cadastral .survey, in 
spile of the Jaw of 1886 (see Agriculturey iihuvo), great differences are 
found in the land tax assessments in various parts of Italy. Land is 
not so heavily burdened by the government quota as by the additional 
centimes imposed by the provincial and communal authorities. 
On an average Italian hindowners pay nearly 25 % of their revenues 
from land in government and local land tax. The buildings imi.'ost 
has been assessed .since iSOb upon the basis of 12*50 % of " taxable 
revenue." Taxable revenue corresponds to two- thirds of actual 
income from factories and to three-fourths of actual income from 
houses ; it is ascertained by the agents of the financial administra- 
tion. In 1809, however, a third additional tenth was added to the 
previously exiwsting additional two-tenfns, and, unlike the tenths of 
the land tax, they have not been abolished. At present the main 
quota with the additional three- tenths amounts to 16*25 % of tax- 
p-hle income. The imposts on incomew from personal estate {ricchezsa 
mobile) were introduced in 1866 ; it applies to incomes derived from 
investments, industry or personal enterprise, but not to landed 
revenues. It is proportional, and is collected by deduction from 
salaries and pensions paid to servants of the state, where it is assesserl 
on Ihree-eightlis of the income, and from interest on consolidated 
stock, where it is assessed on the wdiolc amount ; anti by register in 
the cases of private individuals, who pay on three-fourtlLs of their 
income, professional men, capit^ists ot manufacturers, who pay on 
onc-half or nine- twentieths of their income. From 1871 to 1894 it 
was assessed at 13*20 % of taxable income, this quota being formed 
of 12 % main quota and i *20 % as an additional tenth. In 1894 the 
quota, including the additional tenth, was raised to the uniform level 
of 20 %. One-tenth of the tax is paid to the communes us compensa- 
tion for revenues made over to the state, 

Taxe.s proper are divided into (a) taxes on business transactions 
and (b) taxes on articles of consumption. The former apply prin- 
cipally to successions, stamps, registrations, mortgages, &c. ; the 
latter to distilleries, breweries, explosives, native sugar and matches, 
though the customs revenue and octrois upon articles of general 
consumption, such as com, wine, spirits, meat, flour, petroleum, 
butter, tea, coflee and sugar, may be considered as belonging to this 
class. The monopolies arc those of salt, tobacco and the lottery. 

Since x88o, while income from the salt and lotto monopolies has 
remained almost stationary, and that from land tax and octroi has 
diminished, revenue derived from all other sources has notably 
increased, especially that from the income tax on personal estate, 
and the customs, the yield from which has been nearly doubled. 

It will be seen that tlie revenue is swollen by a large number of 
taxes which can only be justified by necessity ; the reduction and, 
.still more, the rcaidjustment of taxation (which now largely falls on 
articles of primary necessity) is urgently needed. J'he government 
in presenting the estimates for 1907-1908 proposed to set aside a 
sum of nearly {800,000 every year for this express purpose. It 
must be remembered that the sums realized by the octroi go in the 
main to the various communes. It is only in ,Komc and Naples that 
the octroi is collected directly by the government, which pays over a 
certain proportion to the respective communes. 

The external taxation is not only strongly protectionist, but is 

® Financial operations (mainly m connexion with railway purchase) 
figure on each side of the account for about {22,000,000. 
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applied to goods which cannot be made in Italy ; hardly anything 
comes in duty free, even such articles as second-hand furniture paying 
duty, unless within six montlis of the date at which the importer 
has declared domicile in Italy. The application, too, is somewhat 
rigorous, the tax on electric light is applied to foreign ships 
generating their own electricity while lying in Italian iiorts. 

The annual consumption per inhabitant of certain kinds of food 
and drink has considerably increased, grain from 2701b per liead 
in 1884-1885 to 321 tb in 1901-1902 (maize remains almost atationa^ 
at 158 tb) ; wine from 73 to 125 litres per head ; oil from 12 to 13 ro 
per hear! (sugar is almost stationary at yjlb per head, and ctyHoe 
at about 1 ft) ; salt from 14 to 16 ft per head. Tobacco slightly 
diminished in weight at a little over i ft per head, while the gross 
receipts are considerably incretuied— 'by over 2| millions sterling 
since 1884-1885— showing that the quality consumed is much better. 
The annual expenditure on tobacco was 5s. per inhabitant in 1902- 
1903, and is increasing. 

The annual suriduscs are largely accounted for by the heavy 
taxation on almost everything imported into the country and by 
the monopolies on tobacco and on salt ; and are as a rule spent, and 
well spent, in other ways. Thus, that of 1907-1908 was devoted 
mainly to raising the salaries of government oihcials and university 
professors ; even then the maximum for both (in the former class, 
for an under-secretary of state) was only ;^5oo per annum. The case 
is frequent, too, in which a project is .sanctioned by law, but is then 
not carried into execution, or only partly so, owing to the lack of 
funds. Additional stamp duties and taxes were imposed in 1909 to 
meet the expenditure necessitatcid by the disastrous earthquake at 
the end of 1908. 

The way in which the taxes press on tlie poor may be shown by the 
number of small proprietors sold up owing to inability to pay the 
land and other taxes. In 188a the nuiiilx:r of landed jn'opriclors was 
14 52 % of the jjopulation, in 1902 only la-ob, with an actual 
diminution of some 30,000. Had the percentage of 1882 been kept 
up there would have been in 1902 (>00,000 more proprietors than 
there were. Between 1884 and 1902 no fewer limn 220, (>tb sales 
were effected for failure to pay taxes, while, from 1886 to 19«2, 
79,208 expropriations were effected for other debts not due to the 
state. In 1884 there were *0,422 sales, of which 35-28 % were for 
debts of 4s. or less, and 51 *95 for debts Imtween 4s. and £2 ; in 1902 
there were 4857 sales, but only 11 -oi % for debts under 4s. (the 
treasury having given up proceeding in ca.scs where the ])roperty is 
a tiny piece of ground, sometimes hardly capable of cultivation), 
and 55«09 % for debts between 4s. and £2. The expropriations deal 
as a rule with properties of higher value ; of these there were 3217 
in 1886. 5993 in 1892 (a period of agricultural depression), 3910 in 
1902. About 22 % of them are for debts under ;^40, about 49 % 
from ;^40 to £200, about 2() % from £200 to £2000. 

Of the expenditure a large amount is absorbed by interest on debt. 
Debt hais continually increased with the development of the state. 
- .. The sum paid in interest on debt amounted to ^17,640,000 

in 1871, 1^19,440,000 in x88i, £2^,000,000 in 1891-1892 
and £2^,1)60,000 in 1899-1900; but had been re<luced to 
;^23, 100,409 by th^5 3()th of June 1906. The public debt at that dale 
wais composed as follows 


Part I . — Funded Debt. 

Grand Livre^ Amount. 


Consolidated 5 . 

i) 3 %*•*•• • 

„ 4i % net 

4 % >» 

. 3 l % 

£316,141,802 
6,404,335 
28,87a ,511 
7,»75.5V2 
37,689,880 

Total 

Debts to be transferred to the Grand Livre 
Peq^etual annuity to the Holy See 

Periietual delits (Modena, Sicily, Naples) . 

^396,984,1*0 

60,868 

2,580,000 

2.59U«^7 

Total 

£402,216,795 

Part II. — Unfunded Debt, 
Debts separately m.scribed in the Grand Livre . 
Variou.s railway obligations, redeemable, &c. 

Sicilian indemnities 

Capital value of annual payment to South 

Austrian Company 

1 .ong date Treasury warrants, law of J uly 7, 1901 
Railway certificates (3*65 % net), Art. 6 of law, 
June 25, 1905, No. 261 

10,042,027 

56,375,35* 

*95,348 

37,*o2,9o8 

1,416,200 

14,220,000 

Total 

Part I. . . . 

£II9,35*,834 

£402,216,795 

Grand total 

£321,568,629 


1 For example, wheat, tlie price of which was in 1902 26 lire per 
cwt., pays a tax of 7^ lire ; sugar pays four times its wholesale value 
in tax ; coffee twice its wholesale value. 


The debt per head of population was, in 1905, £1^, i6s. 3d., and 
the interest 13s. 5d. 

In July 190O the 5 % gross (4 % net), and 4 % net rente were 
successfully converted into 3 if % stock (to be reduced to 3i % after 
five years), to a total amount of ^^324, 01 7,393. The demands for 
reimbursement at par represented a sum of only 87,588 and the 
market va;lue of the stock was liardly aficclcd ; while the saving 
to the Treasury was to be £Soo,ooo per annum for the first five years 
and about double tlie amoimt afterwards. 

Currency. lira (plural lire.) of 100 centesimi (centimes) is equal 
in value to the French franc. The total coinage (exclusive of Eritrean 
currency) from the 1st of January i8()2 to the end of 1907 was 
1,104,6^,116 lire (exclusive of recoinage), divided as follows; gold, 
427,516,970 lire; silver, 570,097.025 lire; nickel, 23,417,000 lire; 
bronze, 83,636,121 lire. The forced paper currency, instituted in 
1866, was abolished in 1881, in which year were dissolved the Union 
of Hanks of Issue created in 1874 to furnish to the state treasury a 
milliard of lire in notes, guaranteed collectively by the banks. Part 
of the Union notes were redeemed, part replaced by 10 lire and 5 lire 
state notes, payable at sight in metallic legal tender by certain state 
banks. Nevertheless the law of 1881 did not succeed in maintaining 
the value of the state notes at a par witli tlie metallic currciic}-, and 
from 1885 onwards there reappeared a gold premium, which during 
1899 and [900 remained at about 7 %, but subsequently fell to alwut 
3 % and has since 1902 practically disappeared. The paper circula- 
tion to tiic debit of the state and the paper currency issued by the 
authorized state banks is show-n btdow : — 




1 >ircct Liability of State. 

Ntites istiued 


j Dulc 




l.)v iSiHte 




fitiite Nole.'i. Hons <Jt‘ Caisse.^ 

Banks. 

Currency. 

j 


Lire. I.mc. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

December iBBx 

040,000,000 

73 .'i.!! 79»*97 

i,fi 7 .'i..S 79.»97 


1HH6 

446,665,535 

1,031,869,717 

>. 47 fi» 5 ;<.S .»47 


>8yi 

34 ‘i 94 'J.a 37 

1,121,602,079 

>*4(M»5.Wi3»6 


lOyA 

4oo,0<<),f)0t> I io,()Of],ooo 




jSw 


i,iKo,i 10,3^0 

1,673,680,262 

»» 

1905 

1,874,184 


1,848,657,764 


1 Thn^e coased to have lugal cunviKy at liiv t;t)d of 1901 ; tht:y were notcit of 1 and 2 lire 


Hanks. — Until 1893 the juridical status of tlic Banks of Issue was 
regulated by the laws of the 30th of April 187^ on paper cnrrt ncy and 
of the 7th of April 1881 on tiic abolition of forced currency. At that 
time four limited companies were antltorized to issue bank notes, 
namely, the National Hank, the National Bank of Tuscany, the 
Roman Bank and the 'Puscan Credit. Hank ; and two banking 
corporatitins, the Bank of Naples and the Hank of Sicily. In 1893 
the Roman Hank was put into liquidation, and the other three 
limited companies were fused, so as to create the Btink of Italy, the 
privilege of issuing bank notes bedng tlienceforward confined io the 
Hank of Italy, the Bank of Naples and th(^ ffank of Sicily. The gold 
reservo in the possession of Die Banca dTtalia on September 30th 
1907 amounted to ^^32, 240, 984, and the silver reserve to /4, 767,801 ; 
the foreign treasury bomls, (&c. amounted to £^,y2^,oy^, making 
the total reserve ;f40, 332,919 ; while the circulation amounted to 
,^54,612,234, I'he figures were on the 31st of December 1906 : 

Circulation. Reserve. 

Banca dTtalia , £ 47 . 504).^52 £ 36 , 979 , - 23.5 

Baiica di Napoli . 13,893,152 9,756,284 

Banca di Sicilia , 2,813,692 2,060,481 

Total . . j £64,211,196 £48,796,000 

This is considerably in excess of the circulation, £40,404,000, fixed 
by royal decree of I9 (k) ; but the issue of additional notes was 
allowed, provided they were entirely covered by a metallic reserve, 
wlicreas up to tlic fixed limit a 40 % reserve only was necessary. 
Tlicsc notes are of 50, 100, 500 and 1000 lire ; while the state issues 
notes for 5, 10 and 25 lire, the currency of these at the end of October 
1906 being £17,546,967 ; with a total guarantee of £15,636,000 held 
against them. They were in January 1908 equal in value to the 
metallic currency of gold and silver. 

The price of Italian consolidated 5 % (g^'oss, 4 % net, allowing for 
the 20 % income tax) stock, which is the security most largely 
negotiated abroad, and used in settling differences between large 
financial institutions, has steadily risen during recent years. After 
being depressed between 1885 and 1 894, the prices in Italy and abroad 
reached, in 1890, on the Rome Stock Exchange, the average of 
100*83 and of 94 -8 on the Paris Bourse, iiy the end of 1901 the price 
of Italian slock on the Paris Bourse had, however, risen to par or 
thereabouts. The average price of Italian 4 % in 1905 was 105*29 ; 
since the conversion to 3} % net (to be further reduced to 34 in five 
more years), the jirice has been about 103*5. Rates of exchange, or, 
in other words the gold premium, favoured Italy during the years 
immediately following the abolition of the forced currency in 1881. 
In 1885, however, rates tended to rise, and though they fell in x886 
they subsequently increased to .such an extent as to reach 110 % 
at the end of August 1894. For the next four years they continued 
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low, but rose again in 1898 and 1899. In 1900 the maximum rate 
was 107*32, and the minimum 103 -40, but in 1901 rates fell consider 
ably, and were at par in 1902-1909. 

There are in Italy six clearing houses, namely, the ancient one at 
Leghorn, and those of Genoa, Milan, Home, Florence and Turin, 
founded since 1882. 

The number of ordinary banks, which diminished between 1889 
and 1894, increased in the following years, and was 138 in 1898. At 
the same time the cai>ital employed in banking decreased by nearly 
one-half, namely, from about ii 2,360,000 in 1880 to about ;i6,52o,ooo 
in 1898. This decrease was due to the liquidation of a number of 
large and small banks, amongst others the Bank of Genoa, the 
General Bank, and the Society di Credito Mobiliarc Italiano of Home, 
and the Genoa Discount Bank— establishments which alone repre- 
sented ;f4, 840,000 of paid-up capital. Ordinary credit operations 
are also carried on by the co-operative credit societies, of which 
there arc some 700. 

Certain banks make a special business of lending money to owners 
of land or buildings {crediio fondiario). Loans are repayable by 
. . instalments, and are guaranteed by first mortgages not 

F'eatcr in amount than half the value of the hypothecated 
properly. The banks may buy up mortgages and advance 
■ money on current account on the security of land or 
buildings. The development of the large cities has induced these 
banks to turn their attention rather to building enterprise than to 
mortgages on rural property. The value of their land certificates 
or cartelle fondiarie (representing capital in circulation) rose from 
^10,420,000 in 1881 to :^I3,5bo,ooo in 1886, and to ;^30,720,ooo 
in 1891, but fell to ^29, 320,000 in 1896, to ^^27, 360, 000 in 1898, 
and to ;f24,36o,ooo in 1907 ; the amount of money lent increased 
from /lo, 4.^0, 000 in 1881 to ;fi5, 600,000 in 1886, and ^^30, 800, 000 in 
1891, but fell to ,(29,320,000 in 1896, to ;{27, 360,000 in 1899, and 
to £21,720,000 in ^1907. The diminution was due to the law of the 
loth of April 1893 the banks of issue, by which they were 

obliged to liquidate the loan and mortgage business they had pre- 
viously carried on. 

Various laws have been passed to facilitate agrarian credit. The 
law of the 23rd of January 1887 (still in force) extended the dis- 
positions of the Civil Code with regard to " privileges,'* ^ and 
established special “ privileges " in regard to harvested produce, 
produce stored in barns and farm buildings, and in regard to agricul- 
tural implements. Loans on mortgage may also be granted to land- 
owners and agricultural unions, with a view to the introduction of 
agricultural improvements. These loans are regulated by special 
disposition, and are guaranteed by a share of the increased value 
of the land after the improvements have been carried out. Agrarian 
credit banks may, with the permission of the government, issue 
cartelle agrarie, or agrarian bonds, repayable by instalments and 
bearing interest. 

Internal Administration , — It was not till 1865 that the adminis- 
trative unity of Italy was realized, Up to that year .some of the 
regions of the kingdom, .such as Tuscany, continued to have a kind 
of autonomy ; but by the law.s of the 20th of March the whole 
country wa.s divided into 69 provinces and 8543 communes. 'Ihe 
extent to which communal independence had been maintained in 
Italy through all the centuries of its political disintegration was 
strongly in its favour. The syndic (sindaca) or chief magistrate of 
the commune was appointed by the king for three years, and he was 
a.ssisted by a " municipal junta." 

l^al government was modified by the law of the loth of February 
1889 and by posterior enactments. 'I'he syndics (or mayors) are now 
ejected by a secret ballot of the communal council, though they are 
still government officials. In the provincial administrations the 
functions of the prefects have been curtailed. Each province has a 
prefect, responsible to and api)ointed by the Ministry of the Interior, 
while each of the regions (called variously circondarii and distretti) 
has its sub-prefect. Whereas the prefect was formerly ex -officio 
president of the provincial deputation or executive committee of the 
provincial council, his duties under the present law are reduced to 
mere participation in the management of provincial affairs, the 
pre.sidcnt of the provincial deputation being chosen among and 
elected by the members of the deputation. The most important 
cliange introduced by the new law has l)een the creation in every 
province of a provincial administrative junta entrusted with the 
supervision of communal administrations, a function previously 
discharged by the provincial deputation. Each provincial adminis- 
trative junta is composed, in part, of government nominees, and in 
larger part of elective elements, elected by the provincial council for 
four years, half of whom require to be elected every two years. I'he 
acts of communal administration requiring the sanction of the 
provincial administrative junta are chiefly financial. Both com- j 
munal councils and prefects may aippeal to the government against | 
the decision of the provincial adminiitrative juntas, the government 
being guided by the opinion of the Comicil of state. Be.sides possess- 
ing competence in regard to locMil gjovemment elections, which 

* " Privileges " assure to creditors priority of claim in case of 
foreclosure <pr debt or mortgage. Prior to the law of the 23rd of 
January 1^7. harvested produce and agricultural implements were 
legally eieempt from " privilege." 


previously came within the jurisdiction of the provincial deputations, 
the provincial administrative juntas discharge magisterial functions 
in administrative affairs, and deal with appeals presented by private 
j^rsons against acts of the communal and provincial administrations. 
The juntas are in this re.spect organs 01 the administrative juris- 
prudence created in Italy by the law of the ist of May 1890, in order 
to provide juridical protection for those rights and interests outside 
the competence of the ordinary tribunals. The provincial council 
only meets once a year in ordinary session. 

The former qumifleations for electorship in local government 
elections have been modified, and it is now sufficient to pay five lire 
annually in direct taxes, five lire of certain communal taxes, or a 
certain rental (which varies according to the population of a com- 
mune), instead of being obliged to pay, as previously, at least five 
lire annually of direct taxe.s to the state. In consequence of this 
change the number of local electors increased by more than one- 
third between 1887-1889 ; it decreased, however, a.s a result of an 
extraordinary revision of the registers in 1894. The period for 
which both communal and provincial councils arc elected is six 
years, one-half being renewed every three years. 

The ratio of local electors to population is in Piedmont 79 %, but 
in Sicily less than 45 %. The ratio of voters to qualified electors 
tends to increase ; it is highest in Campania, Basilicata and in 
the south generally ; the lowest percentages are given by Emilia 
and Liguria. 

l^cal finance is regulated by the communal and provincial law of 
May 1898, which instituted provincial administrative junta.s, em- 
powered to examine and sanction the acts of the com- . . 

munal financial administrations. The sanction of the 
provincial admin i.strative junta is nece.ssary for sales or 
purchases of property, alterations of rates (although in case of 
increase the junta can only act upon request of ratepayers paying an 
aggregate of one-twentieth of the local direct taxation), and ex- 
penditure affecting the communal budget for more than five years. 
The provincial administrative junta is, moreover, empowered to 
order " obligatory " expenditure, such as the upkeep of roads, 
sanitary works, lighting, police {i.e, the so-called “ guardie di pubblica 
sicurezza," the “ carabinieri " being really a military force ; only the 
largest towns maintain a municipal police force), charities, education, 
&c. ,in case such expenditure is neglected by the communal authorities. 
The cost of fire brigades, infant asylums, evening and holiday schools, 
is classed as " optional " expenditure. Communal revenues are 
drawn from the proceeds of communal property, interest upon 
capital, taxes and local dues. The most important of the local dues 
is the gate tax, or daeio di consumo, which may be either a surtax 
upon commodities (such as alcoholic drinks or meat), having already 
paid customs duty at the frontier, in which case the local surtax may 
not exceed 30 % of the frontier duty, or an exclusively communal 
duty limited to 10 % on flour, bread and farinaceous products,'*^ and 
to 20 % upon other commodities. The taxes thus vary considerably 
in different towns. 

In addition, the communes have a right to levy a .surtax not ex- 
ceeding 50 % of the quota levied by the state upon lands and 
buildings ; a family tax, or fuocatico, upon the total incomes of 
families, which, for fiscal purpo.ses, arc divided into various cate- 
gories ; a tax based upon the rent- value of houses, and other taxes 
upon cattle, horses, dogs, carriages and servants ; also on licences for 
shopkeepers, hotel and restaurant keepers, 8lo. ; on the slaughter of 
animals, stamp duties, one-half of the tax on bicycles, &c. Occa- 
sional sources of interest are found in the sale of communal property, 
the realization of communal credits, and the contraction of debt. 

The provincial administrations arc entrusted with the manage- 
ment ot the affairs of the provinces in general, as distinguished from 
tho.se of the communes. Their expenditure is likewise classed as 
" obligatory " and " optional." The former category comprises the 
maintenance of provincial roads, bridges and watercourse embank- 
ments ; secondary education, whenever this is not provided for by 
private institutions or by the slate (elementtiry education being 
maintained by the commune.s), and the maintenance of foundlings 
and pauper lunatics. " Optional " expenditure includes the cost of 
.services of general public interest, though not strictly indispensable. 
Provincial revenues are drawn from provincial property, school taxes, 
tolls and surtaxes on land and buildings. The provincial surtaxes 
may not exceed 50 % of the quota.s levied by the si ate. In 1897 
tot&i provincial revenue was :i3,732,253, of which ^0,000 was 
obtained from the surtax upon lands and buildings. Expenditure 
amounted to /3, 768, 888, of which the principal items were £760,000 
for roads and bridges, £520,000 for lunatic asylums, ;£240,ooo for 
foundling hospitals, 320, 000 for interest on debt and £200,000 for 
police. Like communal revenue, provincial revenue has considerably 
increased since 1880, principally on account of the increase in the 
land and building surtax. 

The Italian local authorities, communes and provinces alike, 
have considerably increased their indebtedness since 1882. The 
ratio of communal and provincial debt per inhabitant has grown 


3 At the beginning of 1902 the Italian parliament sanctioned a bill 
providing for the abolition of municipal duties on bread and farin- 
aceous products within three years of the promulgation of the bill on 
ist July 1902. 
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from 3079 lire (ii,4a'74d') to 4370 lire 14s. i id.), an increase due 
in great part to the need for improved buildings, hygienic reforms 
and education, but also attributable in part to tlie manner in which 
the finances of many communes arc administered. The total was in 
1900, ;f49,496,i93 for the communes and /6, 908, 0*2 for the provinces. 
The former total is more tlian double and the latter more than treble 
the sum in 1873, while there is an increase of 62 % in the former and 
26 % in the latter over the totals for 1882. 

See Annuario statislico italiano (not, however, issued regularly each 
year) for general statistics ; and other official publications ; W, 
Deecke, Italy \ a Popular Account of the Country ^ its People and its 
Institutions (translated by H. A. Nesbitt, I-ondon, 1904) ; B. ICing 
and T. Okey, Italy to-day (London, 1901) ; E. Nathan, Vent’ Anni di 
vita italiana attraverso wm/ano (Rome, 1906) ; G. Strafforello, 
Geografia deW Italia (Turin, 1890-1902). (T. As.) 

History 

The difficulty of Italian history lies in the fact that until 
modem times the Italians have had no political unity, n ) inde- 
pendence, no organised existence as a nation. Split up into 
numerous and mutually hostile communities, they never, through 
the fourteen centuries which have elapsed since the end of the 
old Western empire, shook off the yoke of foreigners completely ; 
they never until lately learned to merge their local and conflicting 
interests in the common good of undivided Italy. Their history 
is therefore not the history of a single people, centralizing and 
absorbing its constituent elements by a process of continued 
evolution, but of a group of cognate populations, exemplifying 
divers types of constitutional developments. 

The early history of Italy will be found under Rome and allied 
headings. The following account is therefore mainly concerned 
with the periods succeeding a.d. 476, when Romulus Augustulus 
was deposed by Odoacer. Prefixed to this are two sections 
dealing respectively with (A) the ethnographical and philological 
divisions of ancient Italy, and (B) the unification of the country 
under Augustus, the growth of the road system and so forth. 
The subsequent history is divided into five periods : (C) From 
476 to 1796 ; (D) From 1796 to 1814 ; (K) From 1815 to 1870 ; 
(F) From 1870 to 1902 ; (G) From 1902 to 1910. 

A. Ancient Languages and Peoples 

The ethnography of ancient Italy is a very complicated and 
difficult subject, and notwithstanding the researches of modern 
scholars is still involved in some obscurity. The great beauty 
and fertility of the country, as well as the charm of its climate, 
undoubtedly attracted, even in early ages, successive swarms of 
invaders from the north, who sometimes drove out the previous 
occupants of the most favoured districts, at others reduced them 
to a state of serfdom, or settled down in the midst of them, until 
the two races gradually coalesced. Ancient writers are agreed 
as to the composite character of the population of Italy, and the 
diversity of races that were found within the limits of the 
peninsula. But unfortunately the traditions they have trans- 
mitted to us are often various and conflicting, while the only safe 
test of the affinities of nations, derived from the comparison of 
their languages, is to a great extent inapplicable, from the fact 
that the idioms that prevailed in Italy in and before the 5th 
century b.c. are preserved, if at all, only in a few scanty and 
fragmentary inscriptions, though from that date onwards we 
have now a very feir record of many of them (see, e.g. Latin 
Language, Osca Lingua, Iguvium, Volsci, Etruria ; section 
Language, and below). I'hese materials, imperfect as they are, 
when combined with the notices derived from ancient writers and 
the evidence of archaeological excavations, may be considered 
as having furnished some results of reasonable certainty. 

It must be observed that the name ** Italians ** was at one 
time confined to the Oenotrians ; indeed, according to Antiochus 
of Syracuse {apud Dion. Hal. Ant, Rom, ii. i), the name of Italy 
was first still more limited, being applied only to the southern 
portion of the Bruttium peninsula (now known as Calabria). 
But in the time of that historian, as well as of Thucydides, the 
names of Oenotria and Italia, which appear to have been at that 
period regarded as s> nonymous, had been extended to include 
the shore of the Tarcntine Gulf as far as Metapontum and 
from thence across to the gulfs of Laus and Posidonia on the 


Tyrrhenian Sea. It thus still comprised only the two provinces 
subsequently known as Lucania and Bruttium (see references s,v, 

Italia '' in R. S. Conway's Italic Dialects, p. 5). The name seems 
to be a Graecized form of an Italic Vitelia, from the stem vitlo-, 
“ calf (Lat. Vilnius, Gr. tVaXos), and perhaps to have meant 
** calf-land/' “grazing-land'^; but the origin is more certain 
than the meaning ; the calf may be one of the many animals 
connected with Italian tribes (see Hirpini, Samnites). 

Taking the term Italy to comprise the whole peninsula with 
the northern region as far as the Alps, we must first distinguish 
the tribe or tribes which spoke Indo-European languages from 
those who did not. To the latter category it is now possible to 
refer with certainty only the Etruscans (for the chronology and 
limits of their occupation of Italian soil see Etruria : section 
Language), Of all the other tribes that inhabited Italy down 
to the classical period, of whose speech there is any record 
(whether explicit or in the form of names and glosses), it is 
impossible to maintain that any one does not belong to the 
Indo-European group. Putting aside the Etruscan, and also 
the different Greek dialects of the Greek colonies, like Cumae, 
Neapolis, Tarentum, and proceeding from the south to the 
north, the different languages or dialects, of whose separate 
existence at some time between, say, 600 and 200 b.c., we can 
be sure, may be enumerated as follows: (1) Sicel, (2) South 
Oscan and Oscan, (3) Messapian, (4) North Oscan, (5) Volscian, 
(6) East Italic or “ Sabellic," (7) Latinian, (8) Sabine, (9) Iguvine 
or “ Umbrian," (to) Gallic, (ii) Ligurian and (12) Venetic. 

Between several of these dialects it is probable that closer 
affinities exist. (1) It is probable, though not very clearly 
demonstrated, that Venetic, East Italic and Messapian are 
connected together and with the ancient dialects spoken in 
Illyria (q^v), so that these might be provisionally entitled the 
Adriatic group, to which the language spoken by the Etcocretc.s 
of the city of Praesos in Crete down to the 4th century b.c. 
was perhaps akin. (2) Too little is known of the Sicel language 
to make clear more than its Indo-European character. But 
it must be reckoned among the languages of Italy because of the 
well-supported tradition of the early existence of the Sicels in 
Latium (see Siculi). Their possible place in the earlier stratum 
of Indo-European population is discussed under Sabini. How 
far also the language or languages spoken in Bruttium and at 
certain points of Lucania, such as Anxia, differed from the 
Oscan of Samnium and Campania there is not enough evidence 
to show (see Bruttii). (3) It is doubtful whether there are any 
actual inscriptions which can be referred with certainty to the 
language of the Ligures, but some other evidence seems to link 
them with the -CO- peoples, whose early distribution is discussed 
under Volsci and Liguria. (4) It is difficult to point to any 
definite evidence by which we may determine the dates of the 
earliest appearance of Gallic tribes in the north of Italy. No 
satisfactory collection has been made of the Celtic inscriptions of 
Cisalpine Gaul, though many are scattered about in different 
museums. For our present purpose it is important to note that 
the archaeological stratification in deposits like those of Bologna 
shows that the Gallic period supervened upon the Etruscan. 
Until a scientific collection of the local and personal names of 
this district has been made, and until the archaeological evidence 
is clearly interpreted, it is impossible to go beyond the region 
of conjecture as to the tribe or tribes occupying the valley of 
the Po befoie the two invasions. It is clear, however, that the 
Celtic and Etruscan elements together occupied the greater 
part of the district between the Apennines and the Alps 
down to its Romanization, which took place ^adually in the 
course of the 2nd century b.c. Their linguistic neighbours 
were Ligurian in the south and south-west, and the Veneti 
on the east. 

We know from the Roman historians that a large force of 
Gauls came as far south as Rome in the year 390 b.c., and that 
some part of this horde settled in what was henceforward known 
as the Ager Gallicus, the easternmost strip of coast in what was 
later known as Umbria, including the towns of CaesSna, Ravenna 
and Arlminum. A bilingual inscription (Gallic and Latin) of 
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the 2tid century b.c. was found as far south as Tuder^ the modem 
Todi {ItdUc Dialects, ii. 528 ; Stokes, Bezzenberger's Beitrdge, 
II, p. 123). 

(5) Turning now to the languages which constitute the Italic 
group in the narrower seiw, (a) Oscan ; (b) the dialect of Velitrae, 
commonly called Volscian ; (c) Latinian (i.e. Latin and its 
nearest congeners, like Faliscan) ; and (d) Umbrian (or, as it 
may more safely be called, Iguvine), two principles of classifica- 
tion offer themselves, of which the first is purely linguistic, the 
second linguistic and topographical. Writers on the ethnology 
of Italy have lieen hith^to content wth the first, namely, the 
broad distinction between the dialects which preserved the Indo- 
European velars (especially the breathed plosive g) as velars or 
back-palatals (gutturals), with or without the addition of a 
le-sound, and the dialects which converted the velars wholly 
into labials, for example, Latinian guts contrasted with Oscan, 
Volscian and Umbrian pis (see further Latin Language). 

This distinction, however, takes us but a little way towards 
an historical grouping of the tribes, since the only Latmian 
dialects of which, t^sides Latin, we have inscriptions are Faliscan 
and Marsian (see Falisci, Marst); although the place-names 
of the Aequi (g.p.) suggest that they belong to the same group 
in this respect. Except, therefore, for a very small and appar- 
ently isolated area in the north of Latium and south of Etruria, 
all the tribes of Italy, though their idioms differed in certain 
particulars, are left undiscriminated This presents a strong 
contrast to the evidence of tradition, which asserts very strongly 
(i) the identity of the Sabines and Samnites ; (2^ the conquest 
of an earlier population by this tribe ; and which affords (3) 
clear evidence of the identity of the Sabines with the ruling 
class, f\e. the patricians, at Rome itself (see Sabini; and Rome: 
Early History and Eihnolo^), 

Some clue to this enigma may perhap.s be found in the second 
principle of classification proposed by the present writer at the 
Congresso Internationale di Scienze Storiche at Rome (Aiti del 
Congresso, ii.) in 1903. It was on that occasion pointed out that the 
cthnica or trilial and oppidan names of communities belonging 
to the Sabine .stock were marked by the use of the suffix -^ 0 - 
as in Sabini ; and that there was some linguistic evidence that 
this stratum of population overcame an earlier population, which 
used, generally, cthnica in -CC^- or -T/- (as in Mamsci, Ardeaies, 
tranjfformed later into Marrucini, Ardeaiini). 

The validity of this distinction and its results are discussed 
under Sabini and Volsci, but it is well to state here its chief 
consequences. 

1. Latin will be counted the language of the earlier plebeian 
stratum of the population of Rome and Latium, prolmbly once 
spread over a large area of the peninsula, and akin in some 
degree to the language or languages spoken in north Italy 
before either the Etruscan or the Gallic invasions began. 

2. It would follow, on the other hand, that what is called 
Oscan represented the language of the invading Sabine.s (more 
correctly Safines), whose racial affinities would seem to be 
of a distinctly more northern cast, and to mark them, like the 
Dorians or Achaeans in Greece, as an early wave of the invaders 
who more than once in later history have vitally influenced the 
fortunes of the tempting southern land into which they forced 
tiieir way. 

3. What is called Volscian, known only from the important 
inscription of the town of Velitrae, and what is called Umbrian, 
known from the famous Iguvine Tables with a few other records, 
would be regarded as Safine dialects, spoken by Safine com- 
munities who had become more or less isolated in the midst 
of the earlier and possibly partly Etruscanized populations, the 
result l^eing that as early as the 4th centur}^ b.c. their language 
had suffered corruptions which it escaped both in the Samnite 
mountains and in the independent and self-contained community 
of Rome. 

For fuller details the reader must be referred to the separate 
articles already mentioned, and to Iguvium, Picsnum, Osca Lingua, 
Marsi, Aequi^icuij and Liguria. Such archaeological evidence as 
can be connect with the linguistic data will there be discussed. 

(R. S. C.) 


B. Consolidation op Italy 

We have seen that the name of Italy was originally applied 
only to the southernmost part of the peninsula, and was only 
gradually extended $0 as to comprise the centr^ regions, such 
as Latium and Campania, which were designated by writers as 
late as Thucydides and Aristotle as in Opicia. The progress of 
this change cannot be followed in detail, out there can be little 
doubt that the extension of the Roman arms, and the gradual 
union of the nations of the peninsula under one dominant power, 
would contribute to the introduction, or rather would m^e the 
necessity felt, for the use of one general appellation. At first, 
indeed, the term was apparently confined to the regions of the 
central and southern districts, exclusive of Cisalpine Gaul and 
the whole tract north of the Apennines, and this continued to 
be the official or definite signification of the name down to the 
end of the republic. But the natural limits of Italy arc so clearly 
marked that the name came to be generally employed as a geo- 
graphical term at a much earlier period. Thus we already find 
Polybius repeatedly applying it in this wider signification to the 
whole country, as far as the foot of the Alps ; and it is evident 
from many passages in the Latin writers that this was the familiar 
use of the term in the days of Cicero and Caesar. The official 
distinction was, however, still retained. Cisalpine Gaul, mclud- 
ing the whole of northern Italy, still constituted a “ province,” 
an appellation never applied to Italy itself. As such it was 
assigned to Julius Caesar, together with Transalpine Gaul, 
and it was not till he crossed the Rubicon that he entered Italy 
in the strict sense of the term. 

Augustus was the first who gave a definite administrative 
organisation to Italy as a whole, and at the same time gave 
official sanction to that wider acceptation of the name which 
had already established itself in familiar usage, and which has 
continued to prevail ever since. 

'fhe division of Italy into eleven regions, instituted by Augustus 
for administrative purposes, which continued in official use till 
the reign of (Constantine, was based mainly on the territorial 
divisions previously existing, and presenTd with few exceptions 
the ancient limits. 

The first region compri.sed latium (in the more extended sense 
of the term, as including the land of the Volsci, Hernici and 
Aurunci), together with Campania and the district of the 
Picentini. It thus extended from the mouth of the Tiber to 
that of the Silarus (see Latium). 

The second region included Apulia and (Calabria (the name 
by which the Romans usually designated the district known to 
the Greeks as Messapia or lapygia), together with the land of the 
Hirpini, which had usually been considered as a part of Samnium. 

The third region contained Lucania and Brutiium ; it was 
bounded on the west coast by the Silarus, on the east by the 
Bradanus. 

The fourth region comprised all the Samnites (except the 
Hirpini), together with the Sabines and the cognate tribes of 
the Frcntani, Marrucini, Marsi, Pcligni, Vestini and Acquiculi. 
It was separated from Apulia on the south by the river Tifernus, 
and from Picenum on the north by the Matrinus. 

The fifth region was composed solely of Picenum, extending 
along the coast of the Adriatic from the mouth of the Matrinus 
to that of the Aesis, beyond Ancona. 

The sixth region was formed by Umbria, in the more extended 
sense of the term, as including the Ager Gallicus, along the coast 
of the Adriatic from the Aesis to the Ariminus, and separated 
from Etruria on the west by the Tiber. 

The seventh region consisted of Etruria, which preserved 
its ancient limits, extending from the Tiber to the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, and separated from Liguria on the north by the river 
Macra. 

The eighth region, termed Gallia Cispadana, comprised the 
southern portion of Cisalpine Gaul, and was bounded on the north 
(as its name implied) by the river Padus or Po, from above 
Placentia to its mouth. It was separated from Etruria and 
Umbria by the main chain of the Apennines ; and the river 
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AriminuK was substituted for the far-famed Rubicon as its limit 
on the Adriatic. 

The ninth region comprised Liguria^ extending along the sea- 
coast from the Varus to the Macra^ and inland as far as the river 
Padus^ which constituted its northern boundary from its source 
in Mount Vesulus to its confluence with the Trebia just above 
Placentia. 

The tenth region included Venetia from the Padus and Adriatic 
to the Alps, to which was annexed the neighbouring peninsula 
of Istria, and to the west the territory of the Cenomani, a Gaulisli 
tribe, extending from the Athesis to the Addua, which had 
previously been regarded as a part of Gallia Cisalpina. 

The eleventh region, known as Gallia Transpadana, included 
all the rest of Cisalpine Gaul from the Padus on the south and 
the Addua on the cast to the foot of the Alps. 

The arrangements thus established by Augustus continued 
almost unch^ged till the time of Constantine, and formed the 
basis of all subsequent administrative divisions until the fail 
of the Western empire. 

The mainstay of the Roman military control of Italy first, 
and of the whole empire afterwards, was the splendid system of 
RoadB. As the supremacy of Rome extended itself 

over Italy, the Roman road system grew step by step, 
each fresh conquest being marked by the pushing foiw'ard of 
roads through the heart of the newly-won territory, and tlie 
establishment of fortresses in connexion with them. It was in 
Italy that the military value of a network of roads was first 
appreciated by the Romans, and the lesson stood them in good 
stead in the provinces. And it was for military reasons that 
from mere cart-tracks they were developed into permanent 
highways (T. Ashby, in Papers of the British School at Rome, 
i. 129), From Rome itself roads radiated in all directions. 
Communications with the south-east were mainly provided 
by the Via Appia (the ** queen of Roman roads,*’ as Statius called 
it) and the Via Latina, which met close to Casilinum, at the 
crossing of the Volturnus, 3 m. N.W. of Capua, the second city in 
Italy in the 3rd century b.c., and the centre of the road systeni 
of Campania. Here the Via Appia turned eastward towards 
Beneventum, while the Via Popilia continued in a south-easterly 
direction through the Campanian plain and thence soutliwards 
through the mountains of Lucania and Bruttii as far as Rhegium. 
Coast roads of minor importance as means of through com- 
munication also existed on both sides of the “ toe ” of the boot. 
Other roads ran south from Capua to Cumae, Puteoli (the most 
important harbour of Campania), and Ncapolis, which could 
also be reached by a coast ro^ from Minturnae on the Via Appia. 
From Beneventum, another important road centre, the Via 
Appia itself ran south-east through the mountains past Venusia 
to Tarentum on the south-west coast of the “ heel,” and thcncc 
across Calabria to Brundusium, while 'Trajan’s correction of it, 
following an older mule-track, ran north-east through the moun- 
tains and then through the lower ground of Apulia, reaching the 
coast at Barium. Both met at Brundusium, the principal port 
for the East From Aequum Tuticum, on the Via lYaiaria, 
the Via Herculia ran to the south-east, crossing the older Via 
Appia, then south to Potentia and so on to join the Via Popilia 
in the centre of Lucania. 

The only highroad of importance which left Rome and ran 
eastwards, the Via Valeria, was not completed as far as the 
Adriatic before the time of Claudius ; but on the north and north- 
west started the main highways which communicated with central 
and northern Ital^, and with all that part of the Roman empire 
which was ^cessit^ by land. The Via Salaria, a very ancient 
road, with its branch, the Via Caecilia, ran north-eastwards to 
the Adriatic coast and so also did the Via Fiaminia, which reached 
the coast at Fanum Fortunoe, and thence followed it to Ariminum. 
The road along the east coast from Fanum Fortunae down to 
Barium, which connected the terminations of the Via Salaria 
and Via Valeria, and of other roads farther south crossing from 
Campania, had no special name in ancient times, as far as we 
know. The Via Fiaminia was the earliest and most important 
road to the north ; and it was soon extended (in 187 b.c.) by 


the Via Aemilia running through Bononia as far as Placentia, 
in an almost absolutely straight line between the plain of the 
Po and the foot of the Apennines. In the same year a road was 
constructed over the Apennines from Bononia to Arretium, but 
it is difficult to suppose that it was not until later that the Via 
Cassia was made, giving a direct communication between 
Arretium and Rome. The Via Clodia was an alternative route 
to the Cassia for the first portion out of Rome, a branch having 
been built at the some time from Florentia to Lucca and Luna. 
Along the west coast the Via Aurelia ran up to Pisa and was 
continued by another Via Aemilia to Genoa. Thence the Via 
Postumia led to Dertona, Placentia and Cremona, while the Via 
Aemilia and the Via Julia Augusta continued along the coast into 
Gallia Narbonensis. 

The road system of Cisalpine Gaul was mainly conditioned 
by the rivers which had to be crossed, and the Alpine passes 
which had to be approached. 

Cremona, on the north bank of the Po, was an important 
meeting point of roads and Hostilia (Ostiglia) another ; so also 
was Patavium, farther east, and Altinum and Aquileia farther 
cast still. Roads, indeed, were almost as plentiful as railways 
at the present day in the basin of the Po. 

As to the roads leading out of Italy, from Aquileia roads 
diverged northward into Raetia, eastward to Noricum and 
Pannonia, and southwards to the Istrian and Dalmatian coasts. 
Farther west came the roads over the higher Alpine passes — 
the Brenner from Verona, the Septimer and the Spliigen from 
Clavenna (Chiavenna), the Great and the Little St Bernard from 
Augusta Praetoria ^Aosta), and the Mont Gen^vre from Augusta 
Taurinorum (Turin). 

Westward two short but important roads led on each side of 
the Tiber to the great harbour at its mouth ; while the coast 
of Latium was supplied with a coast road by Septimius Severus. 
To the south-west the roads were short and of httle importance. 

On ancient Italian geography in general see articles in Pauly- 
WiHSowa, Realencyclopddie (1^99, sqq.) ; Corpus inscriptionitm 
JMinatum (Berlin, 1S62 sqq.) ; G. Straiiorcllo, Csof'rafla dell' Italia 
(Turin, 1890-1892) ; II. Nissen, Italische I.andeshMnde (Berlin, 1883- 
1902) ; also references in articles Romk, Lath’M, <S:c, (T. As.) 

C. From 476 to 1796 

The year 476 opened a new age for the 1 taJ ian people. Odoacer, 
a chief of the Herulians, deposed Romulus, the last Augustus 
of the West, and placed the pcnin.sula beneath the titular sway 
of the Byzantine emperors. At Pavia the barbarian conquerors 
of Italy proclaimed him king, and he received from Zeno the 
dignity of Roman patrician, 'J’hus began that system of mixed 
goveniment, Teutonic and Roman, which, in the absence of a 
national n)onarch, imprc,5.scd the institutions of new Italy from 
the earliest date with dualism. 'The same revolution vested 
supreme authority in a non-resident and inefficient autocrat, 
whose title gave him the right to interfere in Italian affairs, but 
who lacked tlie power and will to rule the people for his own or 
their advantage. Odoacer inaugurated that long series of foreign 
rulers — Greeks, Franks, Germans, Spaniards and Austrians — 
who have successively contributed to the misgovermnent of 
Italy from distant seats of empire. 

1 . Gothic and Lombard Kingdoms , — In 488 Theodoric, king of 
the East Goths, received commission from the Greek emperor, 
Zeno, to undertake tlie oilairs of Italy. He defeated Odoacer, 
drove him to Ravenna, besieged him there, and in 493 completed 
the conquest of the country by murdering the Herulian chief 
with his own hand. Theodoric respected the Roman institutions 
which he found in Italy, held the Eternal City sacred, and govenicd 
by ministers chosen from the Roman population. He settled 
at Ravenna, which had been the capital of Italy since the days 
of Honorius, and which still testifies by its monuments to the 
Gothic chieftain’s Romanizing policy. Those who believe that 
the Italians would have gained strength by unification in a single 
monarchy must regret that this Gotliic kingdom lacked the 
elements of stability. The Goths, except in the valley of the 
Po, resembled an army of occupation rather than a people 
numerous enough to blend with the Italic stock. Though their 
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rule was favourable to the Romans, they were Arians ; and 
religious differences, combined with the pride and jealousies 
of a nation accustomed to imperial honours, rendered the in- 
habitants of Italy eager to throw off their yoke. When, there- 
fore, Justinian undertook the reconquest of Italy, his generals, 
Belisarius and Narses, were supported by the south. The struggle 
of the Greeks and the Goths was carried on for fourteen years, 
between 539 and 553, wlien Tcias, the last Gothic king, w^as 
finally defeated in a bloody battle near Vesuvius. At its close 
the provinces of Italy were placed beneath Greek dukes, controlled 
l)y a governor-general, entitled exarch, who ruled in the Byzantine 
emperor’s name at Ravenna. 

This new settlement lasted but a few years. Narses had 
employed Lombard auxiliaries in his campaigns against the 
Goths ; and when he was recalled by an insulting 
Lombard*, i^ti^ssage from the empress in 565, he is said to have 
* invited this fiercest and rudest of the Teutonic clans 
to seize the spoils of Italy. Be this as it may, the Lombards, 
their ranks swelled by the Gepidae, whom they had lately 
conquered, and by the wrecks of other barbarian tribes, passed 
southward under their king Alboin in 568. The Herulian 
invaders had been but a band of adventurers ; the Goths were 
an army ; the Lombards, far more formidable, were a nation 
in movement. Pavia offered stubborn resistance ; but after 
a three years’ siege it was taken, and Alboin made it the capital 
of his new kingdom. 

In order to understand the future history of Italy, it is necessary 
to form a clear conception of the tnethod pursued by the Lombards 
in their conquest. Penetrating the peninsula, and advancing 
like a glacier or half-liquid stream of mud, they occupied the 
valley of the Po, and moved slowly downward through the centre 
of the country. Numerous as they were compared with their 
Gothic predecessors, they had not strength or multitude enough 
to occupy the whole peninsula. Venice, which since the days 
of Attila had offered an asylum to Roman refugees from the 
northern cities, was left untouched. So was Genoa with its 
Riviera. Ravenna, entrenched within her lagoons, remained 
a Greek city. Rome, protected by invincible prestige, escaped. 
The sca-coast cities of the south, and the islands, Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica, preserved their independence, 'ihus the Lombards 
neither occupied the extremities nor subjugated the brain-centre 
of the country. The strength of Alboin ’s kingdom was in the 
north \ his capital, Pavia. As his people pressed southward, 
they omitted to possess themselves of the coasts ; and what 
was worse for the future of Uiese conquerors, the original impetus 
of the invasion was checked by the untimely murder of ^boin 
in 573. After this event, the semi-independent chiefs of the 
Lombard tribe, who borrowed the title of dukes from their 
Roman predecessors, seem to have been contented with con- 
solidating their power in the districts each had occupied. The 
duchies of Spoleto in the centre, and of Benevento in the south, 
inserted wedge-like into the middle of the peninsula, and enclos- 
ing independent Rome, were but loosely united to the kingdom 
at Pavia. Italy was broken up into districts, each offering 
points for attack from without, and fostering the seeds of internal 
revolution. Three separate capitals must be discriminated — 
Pavia, the seat of the new Lombard kingdom ; Ravenna, the 
garrison city of the Byzantine emperor ; and Rome, the rallying 
point of the old nation, where the successor of St Peter was 
already beginning to assume that national protectorate which 
proved so influential in the future. 

1 1 is not necessaty to write the history of the Lombard kingdom 
in detail. Suffice it to say that the rule of the Lombards proved 
at first far more oppressive to the native population, and was 
less intelligent ol* their old customs, than that of the Goths had 
been. Wherever the Lombards had the upper hand, they placed 
the country under military rule, resembling in its general 
character what we now know as the feudal system. Though 
there is reason to suppose that the Roman laws were still ad- 
ministered within the cities, yet the Lombard code was that of 
the kingdom ; and the Lombards being Arians, they added the 
oppression of religious intolerance to that of martid despotism 


and barbarous cupidity. The Italians were reduced to the 
last extremity when Gregory the Great (590-604), having 
strengthened bis position by diplomatic relations with the 
duchy of Spoleto, and brought about the conversion of the 
Lombards to orthodoxy, raised the cause of the remaining 
Roman population throughout Italy. The fruit of his policy, 
which made of Rome a counterpoise against the effete empire 
of the Greeks upon the; one hand and against the pressure of the 
feudal kingdom on the other, was seen in the succeeding century. 
When Leo the Isaurian published his decrees against the worship 
of images in 726, Gregory 11. allied himself with Liudprand, 
the Lombard king, threw off allegiance to Byzantium, and 
established the autonomy of Rome. This pope initiated the 
dangerous policy of playing one hostile force off against another 
with a view to securing independence. He used the Lombards 
in his struggle witli the Greeks, leaving to his successors the 
duty of checking these unnatural allies. This was accomplished 
by calling the Franks in against the Lombards. Liudprand 
pressed hard, not only upon the Greek dominions of the exardiate, 
but also upon Rome. His successors, Rachis and Aistolf, 
attempted to follow the same game of conquest. But the popes, 
Gregory IIL, Zachary and Stephen 11 ., determining at any 
cost to espouse the national cause and to aggrandize their own 
office, continued to rely upon the Franks. Pippin twice crossed 
the Alps, and forced Aistolf to relinquish his acquisitions, 
including Ravenna, Pentapolis, the coast towns of Romagna 
and some cities in the duchy of Spoleto, Ihese he handed 
over to the pope of Rome. This donation of Pippin in 756 
confirmed the papal sec in the protectorate of the Italic party, 
and conferred upon it sovereign rights. The virtual outcome 
of the contest carried on by Rome since the year 726 with 
j Byzantium and Pavia was to place the popes in the position 
! held by the Greek exarch, and to confirm the limitation of the 
Lombard kingdom. We must, however, be cautious to rememb(;r 
that the south of Italy was comparatively unaffected. The 
dukes of the Greek empire and the Lombard dukes of Benevento, 
together with a few autonomous commercial cities, still divided 
Italy below the Campagna of Rome (see Lombards). 

II. Frankish Emperors ,- — The Franko-Papal alliance, which 
conferred a crown on Pippin and sovereign rights upon the see 
of Rome, held within itself that ideal of mutually 
supporting papacy and empire which exercised so tboQroat 
powerful an influence in medieval history. When aadtbo 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne) deposed his father-in- 
law Desiderius, the last Lombard king, in 774, and * 
when he received the circlet of the empire from Leo IIL at Rome 
in 800, he did but complete and ratify the compact offered to 
his grandfather, Charles Martel, by Gregory HI. The relations 
between the new emperor and the pope were ill defined ; and 
this proved the source of infinite disasters to Italy and Europe 
in the sequel. But for the moment each seemed necessary to 
the other; and that sufficed. Charles took possession of the 
kingdom of Italy, as limited by Pippin’s settlement. The pope 
was confirmed in his rectorship of the cities ceded by Aistolf, 
with the further understanding, tacit rather than expressed, 
tliat, even as he had wrung these provinces for the Italic people 
from both Greeks and I.ombards, so in the future he might 
claim the protectorate of such portions of Italy, external to the 
kingdom, as he should be able to acquire. Ihis, at any rate, 
seems to be tlie meaning of that obscure re-settlement of the 
peninsula which Charles effected. The kingdom of Italy, trans- 
mitted on his death by Charles the Great, and afterwards con- 
firmed to his grandson Lothar by the peace of Verdun in 843, 
stretched from the Alps to Terracina. The duchy of Benevento 
remained tributary, but independent. The cities of G^ta and 
Naples, Sicily and the so-called Theme of Lombardy in South 
Apulia and Calabria, still recognized the Byzantine emperor. 
Venice stood aloof, professing a nominal allegiance to the East. 
The parcels into which the lombards had divided the peninsi^ 
remained thus virtually unaltered, except for the new authority 
acquired by the see of Rome. 

Internally Charles left the affairs of the Italian kingdom 
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much as he found them^ except that he appears to have 
pursued the policy of breaking up the larger fiefs of the Lombards^ 
substituting counts for their dukes^ and adding to the privileges 
of the bishops. We may reckon these measures among the 
earliest advantages extended to the cities, which still contained 
the bulk of the old Roman population, and which were destined 
to intervene with decisive effect two centuries later in Italian 
history. It should also here be noticed that the changes intro- 
duced into the holding of the hefs, whether by altering their 
boundaries or substituting Frankish for Lombard vassals, 
were chief among the causes why the feudal system took no 
permanent hold m Italy. Feudalism was not at any time a 
national institution. The hierarchy of dukes and marquises 
and counts consisted of foreign soldiers imposed on the indigenous 
inhabitants ; and the rapid succession of conquerors, Lombards, 
Franks and Germans following each other at no long interval, 
and each endeavouring to weaken the remaining strength of his 
predecessor, prevented this alien hierarchy from acquiring 
fixity by permanence of tenure. Among the many miseries 
inflicted upon Italy by the frequent changes of her northern 
rulers, this at least may be reckoned a blessing. 

The Italians acknowledged eight kings of the house of Charles 
the Great, ending in Charles the Fat, who was deposed in 888. 
PrmnkiMb After them followed ten sovereigns, some of whom 
and have been misnamed Italians by writers too eager 
itMtiMt to catch at any resemblance of national glory for a 
"w. ^ people passive in the hands of foreign masters. The 
truth is that no period in Italian history was less really glorious 
than that which came to a close in 961 by Berengar II. ^s cession 
of his rights to Otto the Great. It was a period marked in the 
first place by the conquests of the Saracens, who began to occupy 
Sicily early in the 9th century, overran Calabria and Apulia, took 
Bari and threatened Rome. In the second place it was marked 
by a restoration of the Greeks to power. In 890 they estal)lished 
themselves again at Bari, and ruled the Theme of Lombardy by 
means of an officer entitled Catapan. In the third place it was 
marked by a decline of good government in Rome. Early in the 
loth century the papacy fell into the hands of a noble family, 
known eventually as the counts of Tusculum, who almost 
succeeded in rendering the office hereditary, and in uniting the 
civil and ecclesiastical functions of the city under a single member 
of their house. It is not necessary to relate the scandals of 
Marozia’s and Theodora^s female reign, the infamies of John XIL 
or the intrigues which tended to convert Rome into a duchy. 
The most important fact for the historian of Italy to notice is 
that during this time the popes abandoned, not only their high 
duties as chiefs of Christendom, but also their protectorate of 
Italian liberties. A fourth humiliating episode in this period 
was the invasion of the Magyar barbarians, who overran the 
north of Italy, and reduced its fairest provinces to the condition 
of a wilderness. Anarchy and misery are indeed the main 
features of that long space of time which elapsed between the 
death of Charles the Great and the descent of Otto. Through 
the almost impenetrable darkness and confusion we only discern 
this much, that Italy was powerless to constitute herself a 
nation. 

The discords which followed on the break-up of the Carolingian 
power, and the weakness of the so-called Italian emperors, who 
were unable to control the feudatories (marquises of Ivrea and 
Tuscany, dukes of Friuli and Spoleto), from whose ranlis they 
sprang, exposed Italy to ever-increasing misrule. The country 
by this time had become thickly covered over with castles, the 
seats of greater or lesser nobles, all of whom were eager to detach 
themselves from strict allegiance to the “ Regno.” The cities, 
exposed to pillage by Huns in the north and Saracens in the 
south, and ravaged on the coast by Norse pirates, asserted their 
right to enclose themselves with walls, and taught their burghers 
the use of arms. Within the circuit of their ramparts, the bishops 
already began to exercise authority in rivalry with the counts, 
to whom, since the days of Theodoric, had been entrusted the 
government of the Italian burghs. Agreeably to feudal customs, 
these nobles, as they grew in power, retired from the town. 


and built themselves fortresses on points of vantage in the 
neighbourhood. Thus the titular king of Italy found himself 
simultaneously at war with those great vassals who had chosen 
him from their own class, with the turbulent factions of the 
Roman aristocracy, with unruly bishops in the growing cities 
and with the multitude of minor counts and barons w’ho occupied 
the open lands, and who changed sides according to the interests 
of the moment. 'I'he last king of the quasi-Italian succession, 
Berengar II., marquis of Ivrea (951-961), made a vigorous effort 
to restore the authority of the regno ; and had he succeeded, it 
is not impossible that now at the last moment Italy might ha^'e 
become an independent nation. But this attempt at unification 
was reckoned to Berengai* for a crime. He only won the hatred 
of all classes, and was represented by the obscure annalists of 
that period as an oppressor of the church and a remorseless 
tyrant. In Italy, divided between feudal nobles and almost 
hereditary ecclesiastics, of foreign blood and alien sympathies, 
there was no national feeling. Berengar stood alone against a 
multitude, unanimous in their intolerance of discipline. His 
predecessor in the kingdom, Lothar, had left a young and 
beautiful widow, Adelheid. Berengar imprisoned her upon the 
I-akc of Como, and threatened her with a forced marriage to his 
son Adalbert. She escaped to the castle of Canossa, where the 
great count of Tuscany espoused her cause, and appealed in 
her behalf to Otto the Saxon. The king of Germany descended 
into Italy, and took Adelheid in marriage. After this episode 
Berengar was more discredited and impotent than ever. In the 
extremity of his fortunes he had recourse himself to Otto, making 
a formal cession of the Italian kingdom, in his own name and 
that of his son Adalbert, to the Saxon as his overlord. By this 
slender tie the crown of Italy was joined to that of Germany ; 
and the formal right of the elected king of Germany to be con- 
sidered king of Italy and emperor may be held to have accrued 
from this epoch. 

III. The German Emperors , — Berengar gained nothing by 
his act of obedience to Otto. The great Italian nobles, in their 
turn, appealed to Germany. Otto entered Lombardy saxon 
in 961, deposed Berengar, assumed the crown in San and Pran- 
Ambrogio at Milan, and in 962 was proclaimed Ionian 
emperor by John XI J. at Rome. Henceforward 
Italy changed masters according as one or other of the? German 
families assumed supremacy beyond the Alps. It is one of the 
strongest instances furnished by history of the fascination 
exercised by an idea that the Italians th(.‘msclves should have 
grown to glory in this dependence of their nation upon Caesars 
who had nothing but a name in common with the Roman 
Imptirator of the past. 

The first thing we have to notice in this revolution which 
placed Otto the Great upon tht imperial throne is that the 
Italian kingdom, founded by the Lombards, recognized by 
the Franks and recently claimed by eminent Italian feudatories, 
virtually ceased to exist. It was merged in the German kingdom ; 
and, since for the German princes Gennany was of necessity 
their first care, Italy from this time forward began to be left 
more and more to herself, llie central autliority of Pavia had 
always been weak ; the regno had proved insufficient to combiik 
the nation. But now even that shadow of union disappeared, 
and the Italians were abandoned to the slowly working influences 
which tended to divide them into separate states. The most 
brilliant period of their chequered history, the period which 
includes the rise of communes, the exchange of municipal 
liberty for despotism and the gradual discrimination of the five 
great powers (Milan, Venice, Florence, the Papacy and the 
kingdom of Naples), now begins. Among the centrifugal forces 
which determined the future of the Italian race must be reckoned, 
first and foremost, the new spirit of municipal independence. 
We have seen how the cities enclosed themselves with walls, 
and how the bishops defined their authority against that of 
the counts. Otto encouraged this revolution by placing the 
enclosures of the chief burghs beyond the jurisdiction of the 
counts. Within those precincts the bishops and the citizens were 
independent of all feudal masters but the emperor. He further 
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broke the power of the great vassals by redivisions of their feuds, 
and by the creation of new marches which he assigned to his 
German followers. In this way; owing to the dislocation of the 
ancient aristocracy, to the enlarged jurisdiction of a power so 
democratic as the episcopate, and to the increased privileges of 
the burghs, feudalism received a powerful check in Italy. The 
Italian people, that people which gave to the world the commerce 
and the arts of Florence, was not indeed as yet apparent. But the 
conditions under which it could arise, casting from itself all 
foreign and feudal trammels, recognizing its true past in ancient 
Rome, and reconstructing a civility out of the ruins of those 
glorious memories, were now at last granted. The nobles from 
this time forward retired into the country and the mountains, 
fortified themselves in strong places outside the cities, and gave 
their best attention to fostering the rural population. Within 
the cities and upon the open lands the Italians, in this and 
the next century, doubled, trebled and quadrupled their 
numbers. A race was formed strong enough to keep the 
empire itself in check, strong enough, except for its own 
internecine contests, to have formed a nation equal to its 
happier neighbours. 

The re<'ent scandals of the papacy induced Otto to deprive 
the Romans of their right to elect popes. But when he died 
in 973, his son Otto II. (married to Theophano of the imperial 
Byzantine house) and his grandson, Otto TIL, who descended 
into Italy in 996, found that the affairs of Rome and of the 
southern provinces were more than even their imperial powers 
could cope with. The faction of the counts of Tusculum raised 
its head from time to time in the Eternal City, and Rome still 
claimed to be a commonwealth. Otto Ill.'s untimely death in 
1002 introduced new discords. Rome fell once more into the 
hands of her nobles. The Lombards chose Ardoin, marquis of 
Ivrea, for king, and Pavia supported his claims against those of 
Henry of Bavaria, who had been elected in Germany. Milan 
sided with Henry ; and tliis is perhaps the first eminent instance 
of cities being reckoned pow'erful allies in the Italian disputes of 
sovereigns. It is also the first instance of that bitter feud 
between the two great capitals of Ix)mbardy, a feud rooted in 
ancient antipathies between the Roman population of Medio- 
lanum and the Lombard garrison of Allx>in’s successors, which 
proved so disastrous to the national <»use. Ardoin retired to 
a monastery, where he died in 1015. Henry nearly destroyed 
Pavia, was crowned in Rome and died in 1024. After this event 
Heribert, the archbishop of Milan, invited Conrad, the Franconian 
king of Germany, into Italy, and crowned him with the iron 
crown of the kingdom. 

'I'he intervention of this man, Heribert, compels us to turn a 
closer glance upon the cities of Noith Italy. It is here, at tlie 
Heribtii pj'fisenl epoch and for the next two centuries, that the 
madibe pith and nerve of the Italian nation must be sought ; 
Lombard and among the burghs of Lombardy, Milan, the elde.st 
burgba, (laughter of ancient Rome, assumes the lead. In 
Milan we hear for the first time the word Comune, In Milan 
the citizens first form themselves into a Parlamento. In Milan 
the archbishop organizes the hitherto voiceless, defenceless 
population into a (X)mmunity capable of expressing its needs, 
and an army ready to maintain its rights. To Heribert is 
attributed the invention of the Carroccio, wliich played so 
singular and important a part in the warfare of Italian cities. 
A huge car drawn by oxen, bearing the standard of the burgh, 
and carrying an altar with the host, this carroccio, like the ark 
of the Israelites, formed a rallying point in battle, and reminded 
the armed artisans that they had a city and a church to fight for. 
That Heribert*s device proved effectual in raising the spirit of 
his burghers, and consolidating them into a formidable band of 
warriors, is shown by tlie fact that it was speedily adopted in 
all the free citi^. It must not, however, be supposed that at 
this epoch the liberties of the burghs were fully developed, 'fhe 
mass of the people remained unrepresented in the government ; 
and even if the consuls existed in the days of Heribert, they 
were but humble l^al officers, transacting business for their 
constituents in the courts of the bishop and his viscount. It 


still needed nearly a century of struggle to render the burghers 
independent of lordship, with a fully organized commune, 
.self-governed in its several assemblies. While making these 
reservations, it is at the same time right to observe that certain 
Italian communities were more advanced upon the path of 
indepmdence than others. This is specially the case with the 
maritime ports. Not to mention Venice, which has not yet 
entered the Italian community, and remains a Greek free city, 
Genoa and Pisa were rapidly rising into ill-defined autonomy. 
Their command of fleets gave them incontestable advantage.s, 
as when, for instance, Otto II. employed the Pisans in 980 against 
the Greeks in Lower Italy, and the Pisans and Genoese together 
attacked the Saracens of Sardinia in 1017. StiU, speaking 
generally, the age of independence for the burghs had only 
begun when Heribert from Milan undertook the earliest 
organization of a force that was to become paramount in peace 
and war. 

Next to Milan, and from the point of view of general politics 
even more than Milan, Rome now claims attention. The 
destinies of Italy depended upon the character whicli „ 
the see of St Peter should assume. Even the liberties 
of her republics in the north hung on the issue of a contest which 
in the nth and 12th centuries shook Europe to its farthest 
boundaries. So fatally were the internal affairs of that magnifi- 
cent but unhappy country bound up with concerns which 
brought the forces of the civilized world into play. Her ancient 
prestige, her geo^aphical position and the intellectual primacy 
of her most noble children rendered Italy the battleground of 
principles that set all Christendom in motion, and by the clash 
of which she found herself for ever afterwards divided. During 
the reign of Conrad 11 ., the party of the counts of Tusculum 
revived in Rome ; and Crescentius, claiming the title of consul 
in the imperial city, sought once more to control the election 
of the popes. When Henry III., the son of Cx>nrad, entered 
Italy in 1046, he found three popes in Rome. These he abolished, 
and, taking the appointment into his own hands, gave German 
bishops to the see. The policy thu.s initiated upon the precedent 
laid down by Otto the Great was a remedy for pressing evils. 
It saved Rome from becoming a duchy in the hands of the 
Tusculum house. But it neither raised the prestige of tlie papacy, 
nor could it satisfy the Italians, who rightly regarded the Roman 
see as theirs. These German popes were short-lived and in- 
efficient. Their appointment, acairding to notions which defined 
themselves within the church at this epoch, was simoniacal ; 
and during the long minority of Henry IV., who succeeded 
his father in 1056, the terrible Tuscan monk, Hildebrand of 
Soana, forged weapons which he used with deadly effect against 
the presumption of the empire. The condition of the church 
seemed desperate, unless it could be purged of crying scandals — 
of the subjection of the papacy to the great Roman nobles, 
of its subordination to the German emperor and of its internal 
demoralization. It was Hildebrand’s policy throughout three 
papacies, during which he controlled the counsels of the Vatican, 
and before he himself assumed the tiara, to prepare the mind 
of Italy and Europe for a mighty change. His programme 
included these three points : (i) the celibacy of the clergy ; 
(2) the abolition of ecclesiastical appointments made by the 
secular authority ; (3) the vesting of the papal election in 
the hands of the Roman clergy and people, presided over by the 
curia of cardinals. How Hildebrand paved the way for these 
reforms during the pontificates of Nicholas 11 . and Alexander II., 
how he succeeded in raising the papal office from the depths of 
degradation and subjection to illimitable sway over the minds 
of men in Europe, and how his warfare with the empire estab* 
lished on a solid basis the still doubtful independence of tlie 
Italian burghs, renewing the long neglected protectorate of the 
Italian race, and bequeathing to his successors a national policy 
which liad been forgotten by the popes since his great pre- 
decessor Gregory II., forms a chapter in European history wmcli 
must now be interrupted. We bSLve to f<^ow the fortunes of 
unexpected allies, upon whom in no small measure his success 
depended 
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In orckr to maintain some thread of continuity through the 
perplexed and tangled vicissitudes of the Italian race, it has been 
Norman disregard those provinces which did not 

conquoMt immediately contribute to the formation of its history. 
ntito For this reason we have left the whole of the south up 
to the present point unnoticed. Sicily in the hands of 

^ the Mussulmans, the Theme of Lombardy abandoned to 

the weak suzerainty of the Greek catapans, the Lombard duchy 
of Benevento slowly falling to pieces and the maritime republics 
of Naples, Gaeta and Amalfi extending their influence by com- 
merce in the Mediterranean, were in effect detached from the 
Italian regno, beyond the jurisdiction of Rome, included in no 
parcel of Italy proper. But now the moment had arrived when 
this vast group of provinces, forming the future kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was about to enter definitely and decisively within 
the bounds of the Italian community. Some Norman adventurers, 
on pilgrimage to St Michael's shrine on Monte Gargano, lent 
their swords in 1017 to the Iximbard cities of Apulia against the 
Greeks. Twelve years later we find the Normans settled at 
Aversa under their Count Raiiiulf. From this station as a centre 
the little band of adventurers, playing the Greeks off against the 
Lombards, and the Lombards against the Greeks, spread their 
power in all directions, until they made themselves the most con- 
siderable force in southern Italy. William of Hauteville was 
proclaimed count of Apulia, His half-brother, Robert Wiskard 
or Guiscard, after defeating the papal troops at Civitella in 1053, 
received from I>o IX. the investiture of all present and future 
conquests in Apulia, Calabria and Sicily, which he agreed to hold 
as fiefs of the Holy Sec. Nicholas II. ratified this grant, and con- 
firmed the title of count. Having consolidated their possessions 
on the mainland, the Normans, under Robert Guiscard's brother, 
the great Count Roger, undertook the conquest of Sicily in 1060. 
After a prolonged struggle of thirty years, they wrested the 
whole island from the Saracens ; and Roger, dying in hot, 
bequeathed to his son Roger a kingdom in Calabria and Sicily 
second to none in Europe for wealth and magnificence. This, 
while the elder branch of the Hauteville family still held the title 
and domains of the Apulian duchy ; but in 1127, upon the death 
of his cousin Duke William, Roger united the whole of the future 
realm. In 1130 he assumed the style of king of Sicily, inscribing 
upon his sword the famous hexameter — 

“Appnhis et Calaber Siculus mihi servit et Afer." 

This Norman conquest of the two Sicilies forms the most 
romantic episode in medieval Italian history. By the con- 
solidation of Apulia, Calabria and Sicily into a powerful kingdom, 
by checking the growth of the maritime republics and by 
recognizing the over-lordship of the papal see, the house of 
Hauteville influenced the destinies of Italy with more effect than 
any of the princes who had previously dealt with any portion of 
the peninsula. Their kingdom, though Naples was from time to 
time separated from Sicily, never quite lost the cohesion they 
had given it ; and all the disturbances of equilibrium in Italy 
were due in after days to papal manipulation of the rights 
acquired by Robert Guiscard's act of homage. The southern 
ffgnffj in the hands of the popes, proved an insurmountable 
ol>stacle to the unification of Italy, led to French interference in 
Italian affairs, introduced the Spaniard and maintained in those 
rich southern provinces the reality of feudal sovereignty long 
after this alien element had been eliminated from the rest of 
Italy (see Normans ; Sicily: History), 

For the sake of clearness, we have anticipated the course of 
events by nearly a century. We must now return to the date of 
Hildebrand's elevation to the papacy in 1073, when 
he chose the memorable name of Gregory VII. In 
turoa, * the next year after his election Hildebrand convened 
a council, and passed measures enforcing the celibacy 
of the clergy. In 1075 he caused the investiture of ecc^siastical 
dignitaries by secular potentates of any degree to be condemned. 
These two reforms, striking at the most cherished privileges and 
most deeply-rooted self-indulgences of the aristocratic caste in 
Europe, mflamed the bitterest hostility. Henry IV., king of 
Germany, but not crowned emperor, conx^ned a diet in the 
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following year at Worms, where Gregory was deposed and ex- 
communicated. The pope followed with a counter excommunica- 
tion, far more formidable, releasing the king's subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. War was thus declared between the 
two chiefs of western Christendom, that war of ini^estitiires 
which out-lasted the lives of both Gregory and Henry, and was 
not terminated till the year 1122. The dramatic episodes of this 
struggle are too well known to be enlarged upon. In his single- 
handed duel with the strength of GtTmany, Gregory received 
material assistance from the Countess Matilda of Tuscany. She 
was the last heiress of the great house of Canossn, whose fiefs 
stretched from Mantua across Lomlmrdy, passed the Apennines, 
included the Tuscan plains, and embraced a [xirtion of the duchy 
of Spoleto. It was in her castle of Canossa that Henry IV. per- 
formed his three days’ penance in the winter of 1077 ; and there 
she made the cession of her vast domains to the church. 'J'hat 
cession, renewed after the death of Gregory to his successors, 
conferred upon the popes indefinite rights, of which they after- 
wards availed themselves in the consolidation of their temporal 
power. Matilda died in the year 1T15. Gregory had passed 
before her from the scene of his contest, an exile at Salerno, 
whither Robert Guiscard carried him in 1084 from the anarchy of 
rebellious Rome. With unbroken spirit, though the objects of 
his life were unattained, though Italy and Europe had been 
thrown into confusion, and the issue of the conflict was still 
doubtful, Gregory expired in 1085 with these words on his lips: “ I 
loved justice, I hated iniquity, therefore in banishment I die.” 

The greatest of the fwpes thus breathed his last ; but the new 
spirit he had (ximmiinicated to the papacy was not destined to 
expire with him. Gregory's immediate successors, Victor ITT,, 
Urban II. and Paschal 11 . , carried on his struggle with Henry 

IV. and his imperial antipopes, encouraging the emperor's son 
to rebel against him, and stirring up Europe for the first crusade. 
When Henry TV, died, his own son's prisoner, in tto6, Henry 

V. crossed the Alps, entered Rome, wrung the imperial coronation 
from Paschal II. and compelled the pope to grant his claims 
on the investitures. Scarcely had he returned to Germany when 
the Lateran disavowed all that the pope had done, on the score 
that it had been extorted by force. France sided with the 
church. Germany rejected the Inill of investiture. A new 
descent into Italy, a new seizure of Rome, proved of no avail. 
The emperor's real weakness was in Germany, where his subjects 
openly expressed their discontent. He at last abandoned the 
contest which had distracted Europe. By the concordat of 
Worms, 1122, the emperor surrendered the right of investiture 
by ring and staff, and granted the right of election to the clergy. 
The popes were henceforth to be chosen by the cardinals, the 
bishops by the chapters subject to the pope’s approval. On 
the other hand the pope ceded to the emperor the right of 
investiture by the sceptre. But the main issue of the struggle 
was not in these details of ecclesiastical government ; principles 
had been at stake far deeper and more widely reaching. The 
respective relations of pope and emperor, ill-defined in the 
compact between ('harles tlie Great and Leo IIL, were brought 
in question, and the two chief potentates of Christendom, no 
longer tacitly concordant, stood against each other in irreconcil- 
able rivalry. Upon this point, though the battle seemed to be 
a drawn one, the popes were really victors. They remained 
independent of the emperor, but the emperor had still to seek 
the crown at their hands. The pretensions of Otto the Great 
and Henry III. to make popes were gone for ever (see Papacy ; 
Investiture). 

IV. Age of the Communes, The final gainers, however, by the 
war of investitures were the Italians. In the first place, from 
this time forward, owing to the election of popes by 
the Roman curia, the Holy See remained in the hands 
of Italians ; and this, though it was by no means an 
unmixed good, was a great glory to the nation. In the 
next place, the antagonism of the popes to the emperors, which 
became hereditary in the Holy College, forced the former to 
assume the protectorate of the national cause. But by far the 
greatest profit the Italians reaped was the emancipation of their 
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burghs. During the forty-seven years^ pope 

emperor were respectively bidding for their alliance, and offering 
concessions to secure their support, the communes grew in 
self-reliance, strength and liberty. As the bishops had helped 
to free them from subservience to their feudal masters, so the 
war of investitures relieved them of dependence on their bishops. 
The age of real autonomy, signalized by the supremacy of consuls 
in the cities, had arrived. 

In the republics, as we begin to know them after the war of 
investitures, government was carried on by officers called consuls, 
varying in number according to custom and according to the 
division of the town into districts. These magistrates, as we 
have already seen, were originally appointed to control and 
protect the humbler classes. But, in proportion as the people 
gained more power in the field the consuls rose into importance, 
superseded the bishops and began to represent the city in trans- 
actions with its neighbours. Popes and emperors who needed 
the assistance of a city, had to seek it from the consuls, and thus 
these officers gradually converted an obscure and indefinite 
authority into what resembles the presidency of a common- 
wealth. They were supported by a deliberative assembly, 
called credenza, chosen from the more distinguished citizens. 
In addition to this privy council, we find a gran consiglio, consist- 
ing of the burghers who had established the right to interfere 
immediately in public affairs, and a still larger assembly called 
parlamento, which included the whole adult population. Though 
the institutions of the communes varied in different localities, 
this is the type to which they all approximated. It will be 
perceived that the typ)e was rather oligarchical than strictly 
democratic. Between the parlamcnto and the consuls with their 
privy council, or credenza, was interposed the gran consiglio of 
privileged burghers. These formed the aristocracy of the town, 
who by their wealth and birth held its affairs within their custody. 
There is good reason to believe that, when the term popolo 
occurs, it refers to this body and not to the whole mass of the 
population. The comune included the entire city — bishop, 
consuls, oligarchy, councils, handicraftsmen, proletariate. The 
popolo was the governing or upper class. It was almost inevitable 
in the transition from feudalism to democracy that this inter- 
mediate ground should be traversed ; and the peculiar Italian 
phrases, primo popolo, !iecondo popolo, tei'zo popolo, and so fortli, 
indicate successive changes, whereby the oligarchy passed from 
one stage to another in its progress toward absorption in 
democracy or tyranny. 

Under their consuls the Italian burghs rose to a great height 
of prosperity and splendour. Pisa built her Duomo. Milan 
undertook the irrigation works which enriched the soil of 
Ix}mbardy for ever. Massive walls, substantial edifices, com- 
modious seaports, good roads, were the benefits conferred by this 
new government on Italy. It is also to be noticed that the 
people now began to be conscious of their past. They recognized 
the fact that their blood was Latin as distinguislied from Teutonic, 
and that they must look to ancient Rome for those memories 
which constitute a people’s nationality. At this epoch the study 
of Roman law received a new impulse, and this is the real meaning 
of the legend that Pisa, glorious through her consuls, brought 
the pandects in a single codex from Amalfi. The very name 
consul, no less than the Romanizing character of the best archi- 
tecture of the time, points to the same revival of antiquity. 

The rise of the Lombard communes produced a sympathetic 
revolution in Rome, which deserves to be mentioned in this place. 

Mic ^ named Arnold of Brescia, animated with the 

spirit of the Milanese, stirred up the Romans to shake 
off the temporal sway of their bishop. He attempted, 
in fact, upon a grand scale what was being slowly and quietly 
effected in the northern cities. Rome, ever mindful of her 
unique past, listened to Arnold’s preaching. A senate was 
established, and the republic was proclaimed. The title of 
patrician was revived and offered to Conrad, king of Italy, but 
not crowned emperor. Conrad refused it, and the Romans 
conferred it upon one of their own nobles. Though these institu- 
tions borrowed high-sounding titles from antiquity, they were 


in reality imitations of the Lombard civic system. The patrician 
stood for the consuls. The senate, composed of nobles, repre- 
sented the credenza and the gran consiglio. The pope was 
unable to check this revolution, which is now chiefly interesting 
as further proof of the insur^ence of the Latin as against the 
feudal elements in Italy at this period (see Rome ; History), 

Though the communes gained so much by the war of investi- 
tures, the division of the country between the pope’s and 
emperor’s parties was no small price to pay for inde- 
pendcnce. It inflicted upon Italy the ineradicable 
curse of party-warfare, setting city against city, house 
against house, and rendering concordant action for a national 
end impossible. No sooner had the compromise of the investiture s 
been concluded than it was manifest that the burghers of the 
now enfranchised communes were resolved to turn their arms 
against each other. We seek in vain an obvious motive for each 
separate quarrel. All we know for certain is that, at this epoch, 
Rome attempts to ruin Tivoli, and Venice Pisa ; Milan fights 
with Cremona, Cremona with Crema, Pavia with Verona, 
Verona with Padua, Piacenza with Parma, Modena and Reggio 
with Bologna, Bologna and Faenza with Ravenna and ImeSa, 
Florence and Pisa with Lucca and Siena, and so on through the 
whole list of cities. The nearer the neighbours, the more rancor- 
ous and internecine is the strife ; and, as in all cases where 
animosity is deadly and no grave local causes of dispute are 
apparent, we arc bound to conclude that some deeply-seated 
permanent uneasiness goaded these fast growing communities 
into rivalry. Italy was, in fact, too small for her children. As 
the towns expanded, they perceived that they must mutually 
exclude each other. They fought for bare existence, for primacy 
in commerce, for the command of seaports, for the keys of 
mountain passes, for rivers, roads and all the avenues of wealth 
and plenty. The pope’s cause and the emperor’s cause were of 
comparatively little moment to Italian burghers ; and the names 
of Guelf and Ghibelline, which before long began to be heard in 
every street, on every market-place, had no meaning for them. 
These watchwords are said to have arisen in Germany during 
the disputed succession of the empire between 1135 and 1152, 
when the Wclfs of Bavaria opposed the Swabian princes ' of 
Waiblingcn origin. But in Italy, although they were severally 
identified with the papal and imperial parties, they really served 
as symbols for jealousies which altered in complexion from time 
to time and place to place, expressing more than antagonistic 
political principles, and involving differences vital enough to 
split the social fabric to its foundation. 

Under the imperial rule of Lothar the Saxon (ii 25-1 137) and 
Conrad the Swabian (1138-1152), these civil wars increased 
in violence owing to the absence of authority. Neither 
Lothar nor Conrad was strong at home ; the former 
had no influence in Italy, and the latter never entered 
Italy at all. But when Conrad died, the electors chose his 
nephew Frederick, surnamed Barbarossa, who united the rival 
honours of Welf and Waiblingcn, to succeed him ; and it was 
soon obvious that the empire had a master powerful 
of brain and firm of will. Frederick immediately Barh»ro»»m 
determined to reassert the imperial rights in his 
southern provinces, and to check the warfare of the 
burghs. When he first crossed the Alps in 1154, 

Lombardy was, roughly speaking, divided between two parties, 
the one headed by Pavia professing loyalty to the empire, 
the other headed by Milan ready to oppose its claims. The 
municipal animosities of the last quarter of a century gave 
substance to these factions ; yet neither the imperial nor the 
anti-imperial party had any real community of interest with 
Frederick. He came to supersede self-government by consuls, 
to deprive the cities of the privilege of making war on their own 
account and to extort his regalian rights of forage, food and 
lodging for his armies. It was only the habit of interurban 
jealousy which prevented the communes from at once combining 
to resist demands which threatened their liberty of action, and 
would leave them passive at the pleasure of a foreign master. 
The diet was opened at Roncaglia near Piacenza, where Frederick 
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listened to the complaints of Como and Lodi against Milan^ of 
Pavia against Tortona and of the marquis of Montfcrrat against 
Asti and Chieri. The plaintiffs in each case were imperialists ; 
and Frederick’s first action was to redress their supposed griev- 
ances. He laid waste Chieri, Asti and Tortona, then took the 
Lombard crown at Pavia, and, reserving Milan for a future day, 
passed southward to Rome. Outside the gates of Rome he was 
met by a deputation from the senate he had come to supersede, 
who addressed him in words memorable for expressing the 
republican spirit of now Italy face to face with autocratic 
feudalism : Thou wast a stranger, 1 have made thee a citizen ” ; 
it is Rome who speaks : Thou earnest as an alien from beyond 
the Alps, I have confen’od on thee the principality.” Moved 
only to scorn and indignation by the rhetoric of these presump- 
tuous enthusiasts, Frederick marched into the Leonine city, and 
took the imperial crown from the hands of Adrian IV. In return 
for this compliance, the emperor delivered over to the pope his 
troublesome rival Arnold of Brescia, who was burned alive by 
Nicholas Breakspear, the only English successor of St Peter. 
The gates of Rome itself were shut against Frederick ; and even 
on this first occasion his good understanding with Adrian began 
to suffer. The points of dispute between them related mainly 
to Matilda’s bequest, and to the kingdom of Sicily, which the 
pope had rendered indei)endcnt of the empire by renewing its 
investiture in the name of the Holy See. In truth, the papacy 
and the empire had become irreconcilable. Each claimed 
illimitable authority, and neither was content to abide within 
such limits as would have secured a mutual tolerance. Having 
obtained his coronation, Frederick withdrew to Germany, while 
Milan prepared herself against the storm which threatened. 
In the ensuing struggle with the empire, that great city rose to 
the altitude of patriotic heroism. By their sufferings no less 
than by their deeds of daring, her citizens showed themselves to 
be sublime, devoted and disinterested, winning the purest 
laurels which give lustre to Italian story. Almost in Frederick's 
presence, they rebuilt Tortona, punished Pavia, Lodi, Cremona 
and the marquis of Montfcrrat. Then they fortified the Adda 
and Ticino, and waited for the emperor’s next descent. He 
came in 1158 with a large army, overran Lombardy, raised his 
imperial allies, and sat down before the walls of Milan. Famine 
forced the burghers to partial obedience, and Frederick held a 
victorious diet at Roncaglia. Here the jurists of Bologna 
appeared, armed with their new lore of Roman law, and ex- 
pounded Justinian’s code in the interests of the G(‘rman empire. 
It was now seen how the absolutist doctrines of autocracy 
developed in Justinian’s age at Byzantium would bear fruits in 
the development of an imperial idea, which was vdestined to be 
the fatal mirage of medieval Italy. Frederick placed judges of 
his own appointment, with the title of podest^, in all the Lombard 
communes ; and this stretch of his authority, while it exacer- 
bated his foes, forced even his friends to join their ranks against 
him. The war, meanwhile, dragged on. Crema yielded after an 
heroic siege in 1160, and was abandoned to the cruelty of its 
fierce rival Cremona. Milan was invested in 1161, starved into 
capitulation after nine months’ resistance, and given up to total 
destruction by the Italian imperialists of Frederick’s army, 
so stained and tarnished with the vindictive passions of municipal 
rivalry was even this, the one great glorious strife of Italian 
annals. Having ruined his rebellious city, but not tamed her 
spirit, Frederick withdrew across the Alps. But, in the interval 
between his second and third visit, a league was formed against 
him in north-eastern Lombardy. Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Treviso, Venice entered into a compact to defend their liberties ; 
and when he came again in 1163 with a brilliant staff of German 
knights, the imperial cities refused to join his standards. This 
was the first and ominous sign of a coming change. I 

Meanwhile the election of Alexander III. to the papacy iii 
1159 added a powerful ally to the republican party. Opposed 
by an anti-pope whom the emperor favoured, Alexander found 
it was his truest policy to rely for support upon the anti- 
imperialist communes. They in return gladly accepted a 
champion who lent them the prestige and influence of the 
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church. Whon Freuericl: once more crossed the Alps in 1166, he 
advanced on Rome, and besieged Alexander in the Coliseum. But 
the affairs of Lombardy left him no leisure to persecute a 
recalcitrant pontiff. In April 1167 new league was formed 
between Cremona, Bergamo, Brescia, Mantua and Perrara. 
In December of the same year this league allied itself with the 
elder Veronese league, and received the addition of Milan, Lodi, 
Piacenza, Parma, Modena and Bologna. The famous league 
of Lombard cities, styled Concordia in its acts of settlement, was 
now estabiisiied. Novara, Vercelli, Asti and Tortona swelled its 
ranks ; onl\- Pavia and Montfcrrat remained imperialist 
between the Alps and Apennines, Frederick fled for 
his life by the Mont Cenis, and in it68 the town of 
Alessandria was erected to keep Pavia and the marqu isale in check . 
In the emperor’s absence, Ravenna, Rimini, Imola and P’orli 
joined the league, which now called itself the “Society of Venice, 
Lombardy, the March, Romagna and Alessandria.” For the* 
fifth time, in T174, P'rederick entered his rebellious dominions. 
Ihe fortress town of Alessandria stopped his progress with those- 
mud walls contemptuously named “ of straw,” while the forces 
of the league assembled at Modena and obliged him to raise the 
siege. In the spring of 1176 Frederick threatened Milan. His 
army found itself a little to the north of the town near the 
village of Legnano, when the troops 01 the (tity, assisted only by 
a few allies froni Piacenza, Verona, Bre.scia, Novara and Vercelli, 
met and overwhelmed it. The victory was complete. P>ederi(^k 
escaped alone to Pavia, whence he opened negotiations with 
Alexander, in consequence of these transactions, he was 
suffered to betake himself unharmed to Venice. Here, as upon 
neutral ground, the emperor met the pope, and a truce for six 
years was ('oncluded with the Lombard burghs. Looking back 
from the vantage-ground of history upon tlie is.sue of this long 
.struggle, we are .struck with the small results which satisfied 
the Lombard communes. They had humbled and utterly 
defeated their foreign lord. 'I hey had proved their strength 
in combination. Yet neither the acts by which their league was 
ratified nor tlie terms negotiated for them by their patron 
Alexander evince the smallest desire of what we now understand 
as national independence. The name of Italy is never mentioned. 
The supremacy of the emperor is not called in question. The 
conception of a permanent confederation, bound together in 
offensive and defensive alliance for common objects, has not 
occurred to these hard fighters and stubborn asserters of their 
civic privileges. All they claim is municipal autonomy ; the 
right to manage their own affairs within the city walls, to fight 
their battles as they choose, and to follow their several ends 
unchecked. It is vain to lament that, when they might have 
now establi.shed Italian independence upon a .secure basis, they 
chose local and municipal privileges. I'heir mutual jealousies, 
combined with the prestige of the empire, and possibly with the 
selfislmcss of the pope, who had secured his own position, and 
was not likely to foster a national spirit that would have 
threatened the ecclesiastical supremacy, deprived the Italians 
of the only great opportunity they ever had of forming themselves 
into a powerful nation. 

When the truce expired in 1183, ^ permanent peace was 
ratified at Qaistance. The intervening years had been spent by 
the Lombards, not in consolidating their union, but 
in attempting to secure special privileges for their 
several cities. Alessandria della Paglia, glorious by Mtmac€~ 
her resistance to the emperor in 1174, had even 
changed her name to Cesarea 1 The signatories of the peace of 
Constance were divided between leaguers and imperialists. 
On the one side we find Vercelli, Novara, Milan, Lodi, Bergamo, 
Brescia, Mantua, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, Bologna, 
Faenza, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Piacenza ; on the other, 
Pavia, Genoa, Alba, Cremona, Como, Tortona, Asti, Cesarea. 
Venice, who had not yet entered the Italian community, is 
conspicuous by her absence. According to the terms of this 
treaty, the communes were confirmed in their right of self-govem 
ment by coasuls, and their right of warfare. The emperor 
retained the supreme courts of appeal within the cities, and 
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his claim for sustenance at their expense when he came into 
Italy. 

The privileges confirmed to the Lombard cities by the peace 
of Constance were extended to 1 uscany, where Florence, having 
wmrof ruined Fiesole, had begun her career of freedom and 
cithM prosperity. The next great chapter in the history of 

mtmiBMt Italian evolution is the war of the burghs against the 
BobttM. nobles. The consular cities were everywhere sur- 
rounded by castles ; and, though the feudal lords had been 
weakened by the events of the preceding centuries, they con- 
tinued to be formidable enemies. It was, for instance, necessary 
to the well-being of the towns that they should possess territory 
round their walls, and this had to be wrested from the nobles. 
We cannot linger over the details of this warfare. It must 
suffice to say that, partly by mortgaging their property to rich 
burghers, partly by entering the service of the cities as condottieri 
(mercenary leaders), partly by espousing the cause of one town 
against another, and partly by forced submission after the siege 
of their strong places, the counts were gradually brought into 
connexion of dependence on the communes. These, in their 
turn, forced the nobles to leave their castles, and to reside for 
at least a portion of each year within the walls. By these 
measures the counts became citizens, the rural population 
(’cased to rank as serfs, and the Italo-Roman population of 
the towns absorbed into itself the remnants of I ranks, Germans 
and other foreign stocks. It would be impossible to exaggerate? 
the importance of this revolution, which ended by destroying 
the last vestige of feudality, and prepared that common Italian 
people which afterwards distinguished itself by the creation of 
European culture. But, like all the vicissitudes of the Italian 
race, while it was a decided step forward in one direction, it 
introduced a new source of discord. The associated nobles 
proved ill neighbours to the peaceable citizens. They fortified 
their houses, retained their military habits, defied the consuls, 
and carried on feuds in the streets and squares. The war against 
the castles became a wav against the palaces ; and the system 
of go\'cmment by consuls proved inefficient to control the 
clashing elements within the state. This led to the establishment 
of podest^s, who represented a compromise between two radically 
hostile parties in the city, and whose business it was to arbitrate 
and keep the peace between them. Invariably a foreigner, 
elected for a year with power of life and death and control of 
the armed force, but subject to a strict account at the expiration 
of his office, the podestii might be compared to a dictator invested 
with limited authority. His title was derived from that of 
Frederick Biirbarossa^s judges ; but he had no dependence on 
the empire. The citizens chose him, and volunUirily submitted 
to his rule. The podesta marks an essentially transitional state 
in civic government, and his intervention paved the w^ay for 
despotism. 

The thirty years which elapsed between Frederick Barbarossa’s 
death in 1190 and the coronation of his grandson Frederick II. 

in 1220 form one of the most momentous epochs in 
/Moctjir history. Barbarossa, perceiving the advantage 

that would accrue to his house if he could join the 
crown of Sicily to that of Germany, and thus deprive the popes of 
their allies in Lower Italy, procured the marriage of his son 
Henry VI. to Constance, daughter of King Roger, and heiress of 
the Hauteville dynasty. When William II., the last monarch of 
the Norman race, died, Henry VI. claimed that kingdom in his 
wife’s right, and was recognized in 1 194. Three years afterwards 
he died, leaving a son, Frederick, to the care of Constance, who 
in her turn died in 1198, bequeathing the young prince, already 
crowned king of Germany, to the guardianship of Innocent HI. 
It was bold policy to confide Frederick to his greatest enemy and 
rival ; but the pope honourably discharged his duty, until his 
ward outgrew' the years of tutelage, and became a fair mark for 
ecclesiastical hostility. Frederick’s long minority was occupied 
by Innocent’s pontificate. Among the principal events of that 
reign must be reckoned the foundation of the two orders, Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican, who were destined to form a militia for the 
holy see in conflict wdth the empire and the heretics of Lombardy. 


A second great event was the fourth crusade, undertaken in 1198, 
which established the naval and commercial supremacy of the 
Italians in the Mediterranean. The Venetians, who contracted 
for the transport of the crusaders, and whose blind doge Dandolo 
was first to land in Constantinople, received one-half and one- 
fourth of the divided Greek empire for their spoils, The Venetian 
ascendancy in the Levant dates from this epoch ; for, though the 
republic had no power to occupy all the domains ceded to it, 
Candia was taken, together with several small islands and stations 
on the mainland. The formation of a Latin empire in the East 
increased the pope’s prestige ; while at home it was his policy to 
organize Countess Matilda’s heritage by the formation of Guelph 
leagues, over which he presided. This is the meaning of the three 
leagues, in the March, in the duchy of Spoleto and in Tuscany, 
which now combined the cliief cities of the papal territory into 
allies of the holy see. From the Tuscan league Pisa, consistently 
Ghibelline, stood aloof. Rome itself again at this epoch established 
a republic, with which Innocent would not or could not interfere. 
The thirteen districts in their council nominated four caporioni, 
who acted in concert with a senator, appointed, like the podest^i 
of other cities, for supreme judicial functions. Meanwhile the 
Guelph and Ghibelline factions were beginning to divide Italy 
into minute parcels. Not only did commune range itself against 
commune under the two rival Hags, but party rose up against 
party within the city walls. The introduction of the factions 
into Florence in 1215, owing to a private quarrel between the 
Buondelmonti, Amidei and Donati, is a celebrated instance of 
what was happening in every burgh. 

Frederick II. was left without a rival for the imperial throne 
in 1218 by the death of Otto IV., and on the 22nd of November 
1220, Honorius III., Innocent’s successor, crowned 
him in Rome. It was impossible for any section of the 
Italians to mistake the gravity of his access to power, peror, * 
In his single person he combined the prestige of empire 
with the crowns of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Germany and Bur- 
gundy ; and in 1225, by marriage with Yolande de Brienne, he 
added that of Jerusalem. I'here was no prince greater or more 
formidable in the habitable globe. 'I’he communes, no less than 
the popes, felt that they must prepare themselves for contest to 
the death with a power which threatened their existence. Already 
in j2t 8, the Guelphs of Lombardy had resuscitated their old 
league, and had been defeated by the Ghibellines in a battle near 
Ghibcllo. Italy seemed to lie prostrate before the emperor, who 
commanded her for the first time from the south as well as from 
the north. In 1227 Frederick, who luid promised to lead a 
crusade, was excommunicated by Gregory IX. because he was 
obliged by illness to defer his undertaking ; and thus the spiritual 
power declared war upon its rival. The Guelfffi towns of Lom- 
bardy again raised their levies. Frederick enlisted his Saracen 
troops at Nocera and Luceria, and appointed the terrible Ezzelino 
da Romano his vicar in the Marches of Verona to quell their 
insurrection. It was 1 236, however, before he was able to take 
the field himself against the Lombards. Having established 
Ezzelino in Verona, Vicenza and Padua, he defeated the Milanese 
and their allies at Cortenuova in 1237, and sent their carroccio as 
a trophy of his victory to Rome. Gregory IX. feared lest the 
Guelph party would be ruined by tliis check. He therefore 
made alliance with Venice and Genoa, fulminated a new ex- 
communication against Frederick, and convoked a council at 
Rome to ratify his ban in 1241. The Genoese undertook to bring 
the French bishops to this council. Their fleet was attacked at 
Meloria by the Pisans, and utterly defeated. The French prelates 
went in silver chains to prison in the Ghibelline capital of Tuscany . 
So far Frederick had been successful at all points. In 1243 a new 
pope. Innocent IV., was elected, who prosecuted the war with 
still bitterer spirit. Forced to fly to France, he there, at Lyons, 
in 1245, convened a council, which enforced his condemnation of 
the emperor. PYederick’s subjects were freed from their allegiance, 
and he was declared dethroned and deprived of all rights. Five 
times king and emperor as he was, Frederick, placed under the 
ban of the church, led henceforth a doomed existence. The 
mendicant monks stirred up the populace to acts of fanatical 
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enmity. To plot against him, to attempt his life by poison or 
the sword, was accounted virtuous. His secretary, Piero delk 
Vigne, was wrongly suspected of conspiring. The crimes of his 
vicar Ezzelino, who laid whole provinces waste and murdered men 
by thousands in his Paduan prisons, increased the horror with 
which he was regarded. Parma revolted from him, and he spent 
months in 1247-1248 vainly trying to reduce this one time 
faithful city. The only gleam of success which shone on his ill 
fortune was the revolution which placed Florence in the hands of 
the Ghibellines in 1248. Next year Bologna rose against him, 
defeated his troops and took his son Enzio, king of Sardinia, 
prisoner at Fossadta. Hunted to the ground and broken-hearted, 
Frederick expired at the end of 1250 in his Apulian castle of 
Fiorentino. It is difficult to judge his career with fairness. The 
only prince who could, with any probability of success, have 
established the German rule in Italy, his ruin proved the im- 
possibility of that long-cherished scheme. The nation liad out- 
grown dei^ndence upon foreigners, and after his death no 
German emperor interfered with anything but miserable failure 
in Italian affairs. Yet from many points of view it might be 
regretted that Frederick was not suffered to rule Italy. By birth 
and breeding an Italian, highly gifted and widely cultivated, 
liberal in his opinions, a patron of literature, a founder of uni- 
versities, he anticipated the spirit of the Renaissance. At his 
court Italian started into being as a language. His laws were 
wise. He was capable of giving to Italy a large and noble culture. 
But the commanding greatness of his position proved his ruin. 
Emperor and king of Sicily, he was the natural enemy of popes, 
who could not tolerate so ever whelming a rival. 

After Frederick’s death, the popes carried on their war for 
eighteen years against his descendants. The cause of his son 
Pa 1 war sustained in Lower Italy by Manfred, 

MgalittMt Frederick’s many natural children ; and, when 

Pr 04 t- Conrad died in 1254, Manfred still acted as vicegerent 
rick^M for the Swabians, who wxrc now represented by a boy 
low.**' Conradin. Innocent IV. and Alexander IV. continued 
to make head against the Ghibcllinc party. The most 
dramatic incident in this struggle was the crusade preached 
against Ezzelino. Tliis tyrant had made himself justly odious ; 
and when he was hunted to death in 1259, the triumph was less 
for the Guelph cause than for humanity outraged by the 
iniejuities of such a monster. The battle between Guelph and 
Ghibelline raged with unintermittiiig fury. While the former 
faction gained in Lombardy by the massacre of Ezzelino, the 
latter revived in Tuscany after the battle of Montaperti, which 
in 1260 placed Florence at the discretion of the Ghibellines. 
Manfred, now called king of Sicily, headed the Ghibellines, and 
there was no strong counterpoise against him. In this necessity 
Urban IV. and Clement IV. invited Charles of Anjou to enter 
Italy and take the Guelph command. They made him senator 
of Rome and vicar of Tuscany, and promised him the investiture 
of the regno provided he stipulated that it should not be held in 
combination with the empire. Charles accepted these terms, 
and was welcomed by the Guelph party as their chief throughout 
Italy. He defeated Manfred in a battle at Grandclla near 
Benevento in 1266. Manfred was killed ; and, when Conradin, 
a lad of sixteen, descended from Germany to make good his 
claims to the kingdom, he too was defeated at Tagliacozzo in 
1267. Less lucky than his uncle, Conradin escaped with his 
life, to die upon a scaffold at Naples. His glove was carried to 
his cousin Constance, wife of Peter of Aragon, the last of the 
great Norman-Swabian family. Enzio died in his prison four 
years later. The popes had been successful ; but they had 
purchased their bloody victory at a great cost. This first 
invitation to French princes brought with it incalculable evils. 

Charles of Anjou, supported by Rome, and recognized as 
chief in Tuscany, was by far tlie most formidable of the Italian 
potentates. In his turn he now excited the jealousy of the 
popes, who began, though cautiously, to cast their weight into 
the Ghibelline scale. Gregory initiated the policy of establish- 
ing an equilibrium between the parties, which was carried out 
by his successor Nicholas HI. Charles was forced to resign 


the senatorship of Rome and the signoria of Lombardy and 
Tuscany. In 1282 he received a more decided check, when Sicily 
rose against him in the famous rebellion of the Vespers. 

He lost the island, which gave itself to Aragon ; and of Qmaipha 
thus the kingdom of Sicily was severed from tl^t of amd 
Naples, the dynasty in the one being Spanish and 
Ghibelline, in the other French and Guelph. Meaii-^™*' 
while a new emperor had been elected, the prudent Rudolf of 
Habsburg, who abstained from interferenc'e with Italy, and 
who confirmed the territorial pretensions of the popes by solemn 
charter in 1278. Henceforth Emilia, Romagna, the March of 
Ancona, Uie imtrimony of St Peter and the Campagna of Rome 
held of the Holy See, and not of the empire. The imperial 
chancery, witliout inquiring closely into the deeds furnished 
by the papal curia, made a deed of gift, which placed the pope 
in the position of a temporal sovereign. While Nicholas 111 . 
thus bettered the position of the church in Italy, the Guelph party 
grew stronger than ever, through the crushing defeat of the Pisans 
by the Genoese at Meloria in 1284, Pisa, who had ruined 
Amalfi, was now ruined by Genoa. She never held her head 
so high again after this victory, which sent her best and bravest 
citizens to die in the Ligurian dungeons. The Mediterranean 
was left to be fought for by Genoa and Venice, while Guelph 
Florence grew still more powerful in Tuscany. Not long after 
the battle of Meloria Charles of Anjou died, and was sueceeded 
by his son Charles II. of Naples, who played no prominent 
part in Italian affairs, 'llie Guelph party was held together 
with a less tight hand even in cities so consistent as Florence. 
Here in the year 1300 new factions, subdividing the old GucJphs 
and Ghibellines under the names of Neri and Bianchi, had 
acquired such force that Boniface VIIL, a violently Guelph pope, 
called in Charles of Valois to pacify the republic and undertake 
the charge of Itali*'m affairs. Boniface was a passionate and 
unwise man. After quarrelling with the French king, Philip 
le Bel, he fell into the hands of the Colonna family at An^rii, 
and died, either of the violence he there received or of mortifica- 
tion, in October 1303. 

After the short papacy of Benedict XL a Frenchman, Clement 
V., was elected, and the seat of the papacy was transferred to 
Avignon. Thus began that Babylonian exile of the 
popes which placed them in subjection to the French imtion 
crown and ruined their prestige in Italy. Lasting ottba 
seventy years, and joining on to the sixty years of 
the Great Schism, this enfecblement of tlie papal 
authority, coinciding as it did with the practical elimination 
of the empire from Italian affairs, gave a long period of com- 
parative independence to the nation. Nor must it be forgotten 
that this exile was due to the policy which induced the pontiffs, 
in their detestation of (ihibellinism, to rely successively upon 
the houses of Anjou and of Valois, lliis policy it was which 
justified Dante’s fierce epigram — the puttaneggiar co ngt. 

I’he period we have briefly traverstid was immortalized by 
Dante in an epic which from one point of view might be called 
the poem of the Guelphs and (ihihellines. From the foregoing bare 
narration of events it is impossible to estimate the importance 
of these parties, or to understand their bearing on subsequent 
Italian history. We are therefore forced to pause awhile, and 
probe beneath the surface. The civil wars may be regarded as 
a continuation of the previous municipal struggle, intensified by 
recent hostilities between the burghers and the nobles. The 
quarrels of the church and empire lend pretexts and furnish 
war-cries ; but the real question at issue is not the supremacy of 
pope or emperor. The conflict is a social one, between civic 
and feudal institutions, between commercial and military 
interests, between progress and conversatism. Guelph de- 
mocracy and industry idealize the pope. The banner of the 
church waves above the camp of those who aim at p)Ositive 
prosperity and republican equality. Ghibelline aristocracy and 
immobility idealize tlie emperor. The prestige of the empire, 
based upon Roman law and feudal tradition, attracts imaginative 
patriots and systematic thinkers, llie two ideals are counter- 
posed and mutually exclusive. No city calls itself either Guelph 
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or Ghibelline till it has expelled one-half of its inhabitants ; 
for each party is resolved to constitute the state according to 
its own conception, and the affirmation of the one programme 
is the negation of the other. The Ghibelline honestly believes 
that the Ciuelphs will reduce society to chaos. The Guelph is 
persuaded that the Ghibcllines will annihilate freedom and 
strangle commerce. The struggle is waged by two sets of men 
who equally love their city, but who would fain rule it upon 
diametrically opposite principles, and who fight to the death 
for its possession. This contradiction enters into the minutest 
details of life*— armorial bearings, clothes, habits at table, 
symbolize and accentuate the difference. Meanwhile each party 
forms its own organization of chiefs, financ'e-officers and registrars 
at home, and sends ambassadors to foreign cities of the same 
complexion. A network of party policy embraces and dominates 
the burghs of Italy, bringing the most distant centres into 
relation, and by the very division of the country augmenting 
the sense of nationality. The Italians learn through their dis- 
cords at this epoch that they form one community. The victory 
in the conflict practically falls to the hitherto unenfranchised 
plebeians. The elder noble families die out or lose their pre- 
ponderance. In some cities, as notably in Florence after the 
date 1292, it becomes criminal to be scioperato, or unemployed 
in industry. New houses rise into importcance ; a new commercial 
aristocracy is formed. Burghers of all denominations are enrolled 
in one or other of the arts or gilds, and these trading companies 
furnish the material from which the government or signoria of 
the city is composed. Plebeian handicrafts assert their right 
to be represented on an equality with beamed professions and 
wealthy corporations. The ancient classes are confounded and 
obliterated m a population more homogeneous, more adapted 
for democracy and despotism. 

In addition to the parliament and the councils which have 
been already enumerated, we now find a council of the party 
N^weott* established within the city. This body tends to 
tumuon become a little state within the state, and, by con- 
otibefree trolling the victorious majority, disposes of the 
ciiitM. government as it thinks best. U'he consuls are merged 
in auHents or priors ^ chosen from the arts. A new magistrate, 
the gonjalonier of justice, appears in some of the Guelph cities, 
with the special duty of keeping the insolence of the nobility 
in check. Meanwhile the podesta still subsists ; but he is no 
longer equal to the task of maintaining an equilibrium of forces. 
He sinks more and more into a judge, loses more and more the 
character of dictator. His ancient place is now occupied by u 
new functionary, no longer acting as arbiter, but concentrating 
tlie forces of the triumphant party. The captain of the people, 
acting as head of the ascendant Guelphs or Ghibellines, under- 
takes the responsibility of proscriptions, decides on questions of 
policy, forms alliances, declares war. Like all officers created 
to meet an emergency, the limitations to his fiower are ill- 
defined, and he is often little better than an autocrat. 

V. Age of the Despots. — Thus the Italians, during the heat of 
the civil wars, were ostensibly divided between partisans of the 
Or! lb of partisans of the church. After the death 

Tyfbnni0»M Frederick 11 . their affairs were managed by Manfred 
and by Charles of Anjou, the supreme captains of 
the parties, under whose orders acted the captains of the 
people in each city. The contest being carried on by warfare, 
it followed that these captains in the burghs were chosen on 
account of military skill ; and, since the nobles were men of 
arms by profession, members of ancient houses took the lead 
again in towns where they had been absorbed into the bourgeoisie. 
In this way, after the downfall of the Ezzelini of Romano, the 
Della Scala dynasty arose in Verona, and the Carraresi in Padua. 
The Estensi made themselves lords of Ferrara ; the Torriani 
headed the Guelphs of Milan. At Ravenna we find the Polenta 
family, at Rimini the Malatestas, at Parma the Rossi, at Pia- 
cenza the Scotti, at Faenza the Manfredi. There is not a burgh of 
northern Italy but can trace the rise of a dynastic house to the 
vicissitudes of this period. In Tuscany, where the Guelph party 
was very strongly organized, and the commercial constitution of 
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Florence kept the nobility in check, the communes remained as 
yet free from hereditary masters. Yet generals from time to 
time arose, the Conte Ugolino della Gheradesca at Pisa, Uguccione 
della Faggiuola at lAicca, the Conte Guido di Montefeltro at 
Florence, who threatened the liberties of Tuscan cities with 
militaiy despotism. 

Left to themselves by absentee emperors and exiled popes, the 
Italians pursued their own cour.se of development unchecked. 
After the commencement of the 14th century, the civil wars 
decreased in fury, and at the same time it was perceived that 
their effect had been to confirm tyrants in their grasp upon free 
cities. Growing up out of the captain of the people or signore of 
the commune, the tyrant annihilated both parties for his own 
profit and for the peace of the state. He used the dictatorial 
powers with which he was invested to place himself above the 
law, resuming in his person the state-machinery which had 
preceded him. In him, for the first time, the city attained self- 
consciousness ; the blindly working forces of previous revolutions 
were combined in the will of a ruler. The tyrant’s general policy 
was to favour the multitude at the expense of his own caste. 
He won favour by these means, and completed the levelling down 
of classes, which had been proceeding ever since the emergence of 
the communes. 

In 1309 Robert, grandson of Charles, the first Angevine 
.sovereign, succeeded to the throne of Naples, and became the 
leader of the Guelphs in Italy. Jn the next year Henry 
VII. of Luxembourg crossed the Alps soon after his 
election to the empire, and raised the hopes of the wan. 
Ghibellines. Dante from his mountain solitudes ^avontof 
passionately called upon him to play the part of a 
Messiah. But it was now impossible for any German 
to control the “ Garden of the Empire.” Italy had entered on a 
new phase of her existence, and the great poet's De monarchia 
represented a dream of the past which could not be realized. 
Henry established imperial vi(‘ars in the Lombard towns, confirm- 
ing the tyrants, but gaining nothing for the empire in exc'hange 
for the titles he conferred. After receiving the crown in Rome, 
he died at Buonconvento, a little walled town south of Siena, 
on his backward journey in 1313. The profits of his inroad were 
reaped by despots, who used the Ghibelline prestige for the 
consolidation of their own power. It is from this epoch that the 
supremacy of the Visconti, hitherto the unsuccessful rivals of 
the Guelphic Torriani for the si^ory of Milan, dates. The 
Scaligers in Verona and the Carraresi in Padua were strengthened; 
and in Tuscany Castruccio Castracane, Uguccione’s succe.s.sor 
at Lucca, became formidable. In 1325 he defeated the Florentines 
at Alto Pascio, and carried home their carroccio as a trophy of 
his victory over the Guelphs. Louis of Bavaria, the next 
emperor, made a similar excursion in the year 1327, with even 
greater kxss of imperial prestige. He deposed Galeazzo Visconti 
on his downward journey, and offered Milan for a sum of money 
to his son Azzo upon his return. Castruccio Castracane was 
nominated by him duke of Lucca ; and this is the first instance 
of a dynastic title conferred upon an Italian adventurer by the 
emperor. Castruccio dominated Tuscany, where the Guelph 
cause, in the weakness of King Robert, languished. But the 
adventurer’s death in 1328 saved the stronghold of republican 
institutions, and Florence breathed freely for a while again. Can 
Grande della Scala’s death in the next year inflicted on the 
Lombard Ghibellines a loss hardly inferior to that of Castruccio's 
on their Tuscan allies. Equally contemptible in its political 
results and void of historical interest was the brief visit of John of 
Bohemia, son of Henry Vll., whom the Ghibellines next invited 
to assume their leadership. He sold a few privileges, conferred 
a few titles, and recrossed the Alps in 1333. It is clear that at 
thi.s time the fury of the civil wars was spent. In spite of repeated 
efforts on the part of the Ghibellines, in spite of King Robert’s 
supine incapacity, the imperialists gained no permanent advan- 
tage. The Italians were tired of fighting, and the leaders of both 
factions looked exclusively to their own interests. Each city 
which had been the cradle of freedom thankfully accepted a 
master, to quench the conflagration of party strife, encourage 
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trade, and make the handicraftsmen comfortable. Even the 
Florentines in 1342 submitted for a few months to the despotism 
of the duke of Athens. They conferred the signory upon him 
for life ; and^ had he not mismanaged matters^ he might have 
held the city in his grasp. Italy was settling down and turning 
her attention to home comforts, arts and literature. Boccaccio, 
tiie contented bourgeois, succeeded to Dante, the fierce aristocrat. 

The most marked proof of the change whic:h came over Italy 
towards the middle of the 14th century is furnished by the 
companies of adventure. It was with their own militia that the 
burghers won freedom in the war of independence, subdued 
the nobles, and fought the battles of the parties. But from 
this time forward they laid down their arms, and played the 
game of warfare by the aid of mercenaries. Ecclesiastical 
overlords, interfering from a distance in Italian politics ; 
prosperous republics, witli plent^^ of money to spend but no 
leisure or inclination for camp-lifc ; cautious tyrants, glad of 
every pretext to emasculate their subjects, and courting popu- 
larity by exchanging conscription for taxation — all combined 
to favour the new system. Mercenary troops are said to have 
been first levied from disbanded Germans, together with Breton 
and English adventurers, whom the Visconti and Castruccio 
took into their pay. They soon appeared under their own 
captains, who hired them out to the highest bidder, or marched 
them on marauding expeditions up and down the less protected 
districts. The names of some of these earliest captains of 
adventure. Fra Moriale, Count Lando and Duke Werner, who 
styled himself the “ Enemy of God and Mercy,” have been 
preserved to us. As the companies grew in size and improved 
their discipline, it was seen by the Italian nobles that this kind 
of service offered a good career for men of spirit, who had learned 
the use of arms. To leave so powerful and profitable a calling 
in the hands of foreigners seemed both dangerous and un- 
economical. Therefore, after the middle of the century, this 
profession fell into the hands of natives, I'he first Italian who 
formed an exclusively Italian company was Alberico da Barbiano, 
a nobleman of Romagna, and founder of the Milanese house 
of Belgiojoso. In his school the great conclottieri Braccio da 
Montone and Sforza Attendolo were formed j and henceforth 
the battles of Italy were fought by Italian generals command- 
ing native troops. This was better in some respects than if the 
mercenaries had been foreigners. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that the new companies of adventure, who decided Italian 
fiffairs for the next century, were in no sense patriotic. They 
sold themselves for money, irrespective of the cause which they 
upheld ; and, while changing masters, they had no care for any 
interests but their own. The name condottiero, derived from 
condotia, a paid contract to supply so many fighting men in 
serviceable order, sufficiently indicates the nature of the business. 
In the hands of able captains, like Francesco Sforza or Piccinino, 
these mercenary troops became moving despotisms, draining 
the country of its wealth, and always eager to fasten and found 
tyrannies upon the provinces they had been summoned to 
defend. Their generals substituted heavy-armed cavalry for 
the old militia, and introduced systems of campaigning which 
reduced the art of war to a game of skill. Battles became 
all but bloodless ; diplomacy and tactics superseded feats of 
arms and hard blows in pitched fields. In this way the Italians 
lost their military vigour, and wars were waged by despots 
from their cabinets, who pulled the strings of puppet captains 
in their pay. Nor were the people only enfeebled for resist- 
ance to a real foe ; the whole political spirit of the race was 
demoralized. The purely selfish bond between condottieri and 
their employers, whether princes or republics, involved intrigues 
and treachery, checks and counterchecks, secret terror on the 
one hand and treasonable practice on the other, which ended by 
making statecraft in Italy synonymous with perfidy. 

It must further be noticed that the rise of mercenaries was 
synchronous with a change in the nature of Italian despotism. 
The tyrants, as we l^a.^'e already seen, established themselves 
as captains of the people, vicars of the empire, vicars for the 
church, leaders of the Guelph and Ghibelline parties. They were 


accepted by a population eager for repose, who had merged old 
class distinctions in the conflicts of preceding centuries. They 
rested in large measure on lh(‘ fnvouv of the multitude, change 
and pursued a policy of sacrificing to their interests in type 
the nobles. It was natural that these self-made otdea- 
princes should seek to secure the pi^acc which p»^^*"** 
they had promised in their cities, by freeing the people from 
military service and disamiing the aristocracy. As their tenure 
of power grew firmer, they advanced dynastic claims, assumed 
titles, and took the style of petty sovereigns. Their government 
became paternal ; and, though there was no limit to their 
cruelty when stung by terror, they used the purse rather than the 
sword, bribery at home and treasonable intrigue abroad in 
preference to coercive measures or open war. Thus was elabor- 
ated the type^ of dcwSpot whicli attained completeness in Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti and Lorenzo de' Medici. No longer a tyrant 
of Ezzelino’s stamp, he reigned by intelligence and terrorism 
masked beneath a smile. He substituted cunning and corruption 
for violence. Tlie lesser people tolerated him b(‘(‘ause he exU ndc d 
the power of their city and made it beautiful with public buildings. 
The bourgeoisie, protected in their trade, found it con\(nient 
to support him. The nobles, turned into courtiiTs, placemen, 
diplomatists and men of affairs, ended by })relerriiig liis autho- 
rity to the alternative of democratic institutions. A lethargy 
of wcll-tK^ng, broken only by the pinch of taxation for war-costs, 
or by outbursts of frantic ferocity and lust in the less calculating 
tyrants, descended on the population of cities which had boasted 
of their freedom. Only Florence and Venice, at the close of 
the period upon which we are now entering, maintaint'd their 
republican independence. And Venice^ was ruled by a close 
oligarchy ; Florence was passing from the hands of her oligarchs 
into the powTr of the Mediceun merchants. 

Between the year 1305, when Clement V. settled at Avignon, 
and the year 1447, when Nicholas V. re-established the papacy 
upon a solid basis at Rome, the Italians approximated 
more nearly to .self-government than at any other nation of 
epoch of their history. The conditions which Jia\ e the five 
been described, of despotism, mercenary warfare 
and bourgeois prosperity, determined the (’haraeter of 
this epoch, which was also the period when the greal achievements 
of the Renaissance were jircpared. At the end of lliis century 
and a half, fi\'e principal powers divided the peninsula ; and 
their confederated action during the next forty fixi* yejirs 
(1447-1492) secured lor Italy a season of peace and brilliant 
prosperity, These five powers w(ire the kingdom of Naples, the 
duchy of Milan, the republic of Jdorence, the republic: of Venic'e 
and the papacy. The; subsequent tjvenls of Italian history 
will be renderecl most intelligible if at this point we trace the 
development of these five constituents ol Italian grcatne.ss 
separately. 

When Robert of Anjou died in 1343, he was succeeded by his 
grand-daughter Joan, the childless wife of four successi\'e 
husbands, Andrew of Hungary, Louis of Taranto, 

Jamc.s of Aragon and Otto of Jirunswick. Charles of sil/iie&, 
iHirazzo, the last male scion of the Angevine house in 
Lower Italy, murdered Joan in 1382, and held the kingdom 
lor five years. Dying in 1387, he transmitted Nai)Jes to Ins son 
Ladislaus, who had no children, and was followed in 1414 by 
his .sister Joan IJ. She too, though twice married, died without 
issue, having at one time adopted Louis 111. of Provence and liis 
brother I<cn6, at another Alfonso V. of Aragon, who inherited 
the crown of Sicily. After her death in February 1435 the 
kingdom was fought for between Rene of Anjou and Alfon.^o, 
surnamed the Magnanimous. Rene found supporters among tiie 
Italian princes, especially the Milanese Visconti, who helped 
him to assert his claims with arm.s. During the war of succession 
which ensued, Alfonso w'as taken prisoner by the Genoese fleet 
in August 1435, and was sent a prisoner to Filippo Maria at 
Milan. Here he pleaded his own cause so powerfully, and proved 
so incontestably the advantage which might ensue to the Viscoini 
from his alliance, if he held the regno, that he obtained his 
release and recognition as king. From the end of the year 1435 
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Alfonso reigned alone and undisturbed in Lower Italy, combining 
for the first time since the year 1282 the crowns of Sicily and 
Naples, llie former he held by inheritance, together with that 
of Aragon. The latter he considered to be his by conquest 
Therefore, when he died in 1458, he bequeathed Naples to his 
natural son Ferdinand, while Sicily and Aragon passed together 
to his brother Jolin, and so on to Ferdinand the Catholic. The 
twenty-three years of Alfonso’s reign were the most prosperous 
.and splendid fHiriod of South Italian history. He became an 
Italian in taste and sympathy, entering with enthusiasm into 
the humanistic ardour of the earlier Renaissance, encouraging 
men of letters at his court, administering his kingdom on the 
principles of an enlightened despotism, and lending his authority 
to establish that equilibrium in the peninsula upon which the 
politicians of his age believed, not without reason, that Italian 
independence might l)e secured. 

The last member of the Visconti family of whom we had 
occasion to speak was Azzo, who bought the city in 1328 from 
Duct of Bavaria. His uncle Lucchino succeeded, but 

was murdered in 1340 by a wife against whose life he 
had been plotting. Lucchino’s brother John, arch- 
bishop of Milan, now assumed tlie lordship of the city, and 
extended the power of the Visconti over Genoa and the whole of 
north Italy, with the exception of Piedmont, Verona, Mantua, 
Ferrara and Venice. The greatness of the family dates from the 
reign of this ma.sterful prelate. He died in 1354, and his heritage 
was divided between three members of his house, Matteo, Bernabo 
and Galcazzo. In the next year Matteo, l)eing judged incom- 
petent to rule, was assassinated by order of his brothers, who 
made an equal partition of their subject cities — Bernab6 
residing in Milan, Galeazzo in Pavia. Galeazzo was the wealthiest 
and most magnificent Italian of his epoch. He married his 
daughter Violantc to our duke of Clarence, and his son Gian 
Galeazzo to a daughter of King John of France. When he died 
in 1378, this son resolved to reunite the domains of the Vf.s(?onti ; 
and, with this object in view, he plotted and execut(^d the murder 
of his uncle Bernah6. Gian Galeazzo thus became by one stroke 
the most formidable of Italian despots. Immured in his castle at 
Pavia, accumulating wealth by systematic taxation and methodical 
economy, he organized the mercenary troops who eagerly took 
service under so good a paymaster ; and, by directing their 
operations from his cabinet, he threatened the whole of Italy 
with conquest. The last scions of the Della Scala family still 
reigned in Verona, the last Carrarcsi in Padua j tlie Estensi were 
pow'erful in Ferrara, the Gonzaghi in Mantua. Gian Galeazzo, 
partly by force and partly by intrigue, discredited these minor 
despots, pushed his dominion to the very verge of Venice, and, 
having subjected Lombardy to his sway, proceeded to attack 
Tuscany. Pisa and Perugia were threatened with extinction, and 
Florence dreaded the advance of the Visconti arms, when the 
plague suddenly cut short his career of treachery and conquest 
in the year 1402. Seven years before his death Gian Galeazzo 
bought the title of duke of Milan and count of Pavia from the 
emperor Wenceslaus, and there is no doubt that he was aiming at 
the sovereignty of Italy. But no sooner was he dead than the 
essential weakness of an artificial state, built up by cunning and 
perfidious policy, with the aid of bought troops, dignified by no 
dynastic title, and consolidated by no sense of loyalty, became 
ap|>arent. Gian Galeazzo’s duchy was a masterpiece of 
mechanical contrivance, the creation of a scheming intellect and 
lawless will. When the mind which had planned it was with- 
drawn, it fell to pieces, and the very hands which had been used 
to build it helped to scatter its fragments. The Visconti’s own 
generals, Facino Cane, Pandolfo Malatesta, Jacopo dal Verme, 
Gabrino Fondulo, Ottobon Terzo, seized uf)on the tyranny of 
several Ivomhard cities. In others the petty tyrants whom the 
Visconti had uprooted reappeared. The Estensi recovered their 
grasp upon Ferrara, and the Gonzaghi upon Mantua. Venice 
strengthened herself between the Adriatic and the Alps. Florence 
reassumed her Tuscan hegemony. Other communes which still 
preserved the shadow of independence, like Perugia and Bologna, 
i>egan once more to dream of republican freedom under their 


own leading families. Meanwhile Gian Galeazzo had left two 
sons, Giovanni Maria and PTlippo Maria. Giovanni, a monster 
of cruelty and lust, was assassinated by some Milanese nobles in 
1412 ; and now Filippo set about rebuilding his father’s duchy. 
Herein he iVas aided by the troops of Facino Cane, who, dying 
opportunely at this period, left considerable wealth, a well- 
trained liand of mercenaries, and a widow, Beatrice di Tenda. 
Filippo married and then beheaded Beatrice after a mock trial for 
adultery’, having used her money and her influence in reuniting 
several subject cities to the crown of Milan, He subsequently 
spent a long, suspicious, secret and incomprehensible career in 
the attempt to piece together Gian Galeazzo ’s Lombard state , and 
to carry out his schemes of Italian conquest. In this endeavour 
he met with vigorous opponents. Venice and Florence, strong 
in the strength of their resentful oligarchies, offered a determined 
resistance ; nor was Filippo equal in ability to his father. His 
infernal cunning often defeated its own aims, checkmating him at 
the point of achievement by suggestions of duplicity or terror. 
In the course of Filippo’s wars with Florence and Venice, the 
greatest generals of this age were formed — Francesco Carmagnola, 
who was beheaded between the columns at Venice in 1432 ; 
Niccol6 Piccinino, who died at Milan in 1444 ; and Francesco 
Sforza, who survived to seize his master’s heritage in 1450. Son 
of Attenclolo Sforza, this Francesco received the hand of Filippo’s 
natural daughter, Bianca, as a reward for past service and a 
pledge of future support. When the Visconti dynasty ended by 
the duke’s death in 1447, lie pretended to espouse the cause of 
the Milanese republic, which was then re-established ; but he 
played his cards so subtly as to make himself, by the help of 
Cosimo dc’ Medici in Florence, duke de facto if not de jure, 
Francesco Sforza was the only condottiero amtmg many aspiring 
to be tyrants who planted themselves firmly on a throne of first- 
rate importance. Once seated in the duchy of M i Ian, he displayed 
rare qualities as a ruler ; for he not only entered into the spirit of 
the age, which requirecl humanity and culture from a despot, 
but he also knew how to curb his desire for territory. The con- 
ception of confederated Italy found in him a vigorous supporter. 
'Thus the limitation of the Milanese duchy under hllippo Maria 
Visconti, and its consolidation under Francesco Sforza, were 
equally effectual in preparing the balance of power to which 
Italian politics now tended. 

This balance could not have been established without the con- 
current aid of Florence. After the expulsion of the duke of 
Athens in 1343, and the great plague of 1348, the Florentine 
proletariate rose up against the merchant princes. This insur- 
gcnce of the artisans, in a republic which had been remodelled 
upon economical principles by Giano della Bella’s constitution of 
1292, reached a climax in 1378, when the Ciompi rebellion placed 
the city for a few years in the hands of the Lesser Arts. The 
revolution was but temporary, and was rather a symptom of 
democratic tendencies in the state than the sign of any capacity 
for government on the part of the working classes. The neces- 
sities of war and foreign affairs soon placed Florence in the power 
of an oligarchy headed by the great Albizzi family. They fought 
the battles of the republic with success against the Visconti, and 
widely extended the Florentine domain over the Tuscan cities. 
During their season of ascendancy Pisa w^as enslaved, and 
Florence gained the access to the sea. But throughout this 
period a powerful opposition was gathering strength. It was led 
by the Medici, who sided with the common people, and increased 
their political importance by the accumulation and wise employ- 
ment of vast commercial wealth. In 1433 the Albizzi and the 
Medici came to open strife. Cosimo de’ Medici, the chief of the 
opposition, was exiled to Venice. In the next year he returned, 
assumed the presidency of the democratic party, and by a system 
of corruption and popularity-hunting, combined with the 
patronage of arts and letters, established himself as the real but 
unacknowledged dictator of the commonwealth, Cosimo aban- 
doned the policy of his predecessors. Instead of opposing Fran- 
cesco Sforza in Milan, he lent him hi.s prestige and influence, 
foreseeing that the dynastic future of his own family and the 
pacification of Italy might be secured by a balance of power in 
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which Florence should rank on equal terms with Milan and 
Naples. 

The republic of Venice differed essentially from any other 
state in Italy ; and her history was so separate that, up to this 
v§tiic» would have been ne^less to interrupt the 

* narrative by tracing it. Venice, however, in the X4th 
century took her place at last as an Italian power on an equality 
at least with the very greatest. The constitution of the common- 
wealth had slowly matured itself through a series of revolutions, 
which confirmed and defined a type of singular stability. During 
the earlier days of the republic the doge had been a prince elected 
by the people, and answerable only to the popular assemblies. 
In 1032 he was obliged to act in concert with a senate, called 
pregadi ; and in 1172 the grand council, which became the real 
sovereign of the state, was formed. The several steps whereby 
the members of the grand council succeeded in eliminating the 
people from a share in the government, and reducing the doge 
to the position of their ornamental representative, cannot here 
be described. It must suffice to say that these changes cul- 
minated in 1297, when an act was passed for closing the grand 
council, or in other words for confining it to a fixed number of 
privileged families, in whom the government was henceforth 
vested by hereditary right. This ratification of the oligarchical 
principle, together with the establishment in 1311 of the 
Council of 'fen, completed that famous constitution which 
endured till the extinction of the republic in 1797. Meanwhile, 
throughout the middle ages, it had been the policy of Venice to 
refrain from conquests on the Italian mainland, and to confine 
her energies to commerce in the East, The first entry of any 
moment made l)y the Venetians into strictly Italian affairs was 
in 1336, when the republics of Florence and St Mark allied them- 
selves against Mastino della Scala, and the latter took possession 
of Treviso. After this, for thirty years, between 1352 and 1381, 
Venice and Genoa contested the supremacy of the Mediterranean. 
Pisa’s maritime power having been extinguished in the battle 
of Meloria (1284^, the two surviving republics had no rivals. 
They fought their duel out upon the Bosporus, off Sardinia, 
and in the Morea, with various success. From the first great 
encounter, in 1355, Venice retired well-nigh exhausted, and 
Genoa was so crippled that she placed herself under the protection 
of the Visconti. The second and decisive battle was fought upon 
the Adriatic. The Genoese fleet under Luciano Doria defeated 
the Venetiaas off Pola in 1379, and sailed without opposition to 
Chioggia, which was stormed and taken. Thus the Venetians 
found themselves blockaded in their own lagoons. Meanwhile 
a fleet was raised for their relief by Carlo Zeno in the Levant, 
and the admiral Vittore Pisani, who had been imprisoned after 
the defeat at Pola, was released to lead their forlorn hope from 
the city side. The Genoese in their turn were now blockaded in 
Chioggia, and forced by famine to surrender. The losses of men 
and money which the war of Chiciggia, as it was called, entailed, 
though they did not immediately depress the spirit of the Genoese 
republic, signed her naval ruin. During this second struggle 
to the death with Genoa, the Venetians had been also at strife 
with tlie Carraresi of Padua and the Scaligcrs of Verona. In 1406, 
after the extinction of these princely houses they added Verona, 
Vicenza and Padua to the territories they claimed on terra firma* 
Their career of conquest, and their new policy of forming Italian 
alliances and entering into the management of Italian affairs 
were confirmed by the long dogeship of Francesco Foscari (1423- 
1457), who must rank with Alfonso, Cosimo de’ Medici, Francesco 
Sforza and Nicholas V., as a joint-founder of confederated Italy. 
When Constantinople fell in 1453, the old ties between Venice and 
the Eastern empire were broken, and .she now entered on a 
wholly new phase of her history. Ranking as one of the five 
Italian powers, she was also destined to defend Western Christen- 
dom against the encroachments of the Turk in Europe. (See 
Venice: History) 

By their settlem^t in Avignon, the popes relinquished their 
protectorate of Italian liberties, and lost their position as Italian 
potentates. Rienzi's revolution in Rome (1347-1354), and his 
establishment of a republic upon a fantastic b^is, half classical, 


half feudal, proved the temper of the times ; while the rise of 
dynastic families in the cities of the church, claiming the title 
of papal vicars, but acting in their own interests, 
weakened the authority of the Holy See. The pre- palacr* 
datory expeditions of Bertrand clu Poiet and Robert of 
Geneva were as ineffective as the descents of the emperors ; 
and, though the cardinal Albomoz conquered Romagna and the 
March in 1364, the legates who resided in those districts were not 
long able to hold them against their despots. At last Gregory XL 
returned to Rome; and Urban VL, elected in 1378, put a final 
end to the Avignonian exile. StiU the Great Schism, which now 
distracted Western Christendom, so enfeebled the papacy, and 
kept the Roman pontiffs so engaged in ecclesiastical disputes, 
that they had neither power nor leisure to occupy themselves 
seriously with their temporal affairs. The ilirtuilening presence 
of the two princely houses of Orsini and Colonnu, alike dangerous 
as friends or foes, rendered Rome an unsafe residence. Even 
when the schism was nomimilly terminated in 1415 by the council 
of Constance, the next two popes held but a precarioLis gra.sp 
ufxm their Italian domains. Martin V. (1417-1431) resided 
principally at Florence. Eugeniiis IV. (1431-1447) followed his 
example. And what Martin managed to regain Kugenius hxst. 
At the same time, the change whicii had now come over Italian 
politics, the desire on all sides for a settlement, and the growing 
conviction that a federation was necessary, proved advantageous 
to the popes as sovereigns. They gradually entered into the 
spirit of their age, assumed the style of despots and made use of 
the humanistic movement, then at its height, to i)lace themselves 
in a new relation to Italy, 'rhe election of Nicholas V. in 1447 
determined this revolution in the papacy, and opened a period of 
temporal splendour, which ended with the establishment of the 
popes as sovereigns. 'Thomas of Sarzana was a distinguished 
humanist. Humbly born, he had been tutor in the house of the 
Albizzi, and afterwards librarian of the Medici at Florence, 
where he imbibed the politics together with the culture of the 
Renaissance. Soon after assuming the tiara, he found himself 
without a rival in the church ; for the schism ended by Felix V.’s 
resignation in 1449. Nicholas fixed his residence in Rome, which 
he began to rebuild and to fortify, determining to render the 
Eternal City once more a capital worthy of its high place in 
Europe. 'Fhc Romans were fiattered; and, though his reign 
was disturbed by republican conspiracy, Nicholas V. was able 
before his death in 1455 secure the mcKlem status of the pontiff 
as a splendid patron and a wealthy temporal potentate. 

Italy was now for a brief space independent. 'The humanistic 
movement had created a common culture, a common language 
and sense of common nationality. The five great 
powers, with their satellites— dukes of Savoy and 
Urbino, marquesses of Perrara and Mantua, republics jtMty. 
of Bologna, Perugia, Siena — were constituted. All 
political institutions tended toward despotism. The Medici 
became yearly more indispensable to P'lorence, the Bentivogli 
more autocratic in Bologna, the Baglioni in Perugia ; and even 
Siena was ruled by the Petrucci. But this despotism was of a 
mild type. The princes were It.'^.lians ; they shared the common 
enthusiasms of the nation for art, learning, literature and science ; 
they studied how to mask their tyranny with arts agreeable to the 
multitude. When Italy had reached this point, Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks. On all sides it was felt that the Italian 
alliance must be tightened ; and one of the last, best acts of 
Nicholas V.’s pontificate was the appeal in 1453 to the five great 
powers in federation. As regards their common opposition to 
the 'Turk, this appeal led to nothing ; but it marked the growth 
of a new Italian consciou.sncss. 

Between 1453 and 1492 Italy continued to be prosperous and 
tranquil. Nearly all wars during this period were undertaken 
cither to check the growing power of Venice or to further the 
ambition of the papacy. Having become despots, the popes 
sought to establish their relatives in principalities. The word 
nepotism acquired new significance in the reigns of Sixtus IV. 
and Innocent VIIL Though the country was convulsed by no 
great struggle, these forty years witnessed a truly appalling 
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increase of political crime. To be a prince was tantamount to 
being the mark of secret conspiracy and assassination. Among 
ihe most noteworthy examples of such attempts may be mentioned 
the revolt of the Imrons against Ferdinand I. of Naples (1464)^ 
the murder of Galeazzo Maria Sforza at Milan (1476) and the 
plot of the Pazzi to destroy the Medici (1478). After Cosimo 
de’ Medici’s death in 1464, the presidency of the Florentine 
republic passed to his son Piero, who left it in 1469 to his sons 
Lorenzo and Giuliano. These youths assumed the style of princes, 
and it was against their lives that the Pazzi, with the sanction 
of Sixtus IV., aimed their blow. Giuliano was murdered, I^orenzo 
escaped, to tighten his grasp upon the city, which now loved 
him and was proud of him. During the following fourteen years 
of his brilliant career he made himself absolute master of 
Florence, and so modified her institutions that the Medici were 
henceforth necessary to the state. Apprehending the importance 
of Italian federation, Lorenzo, by his personal tact and prudent 
leadership of the republic, secured peace and a common intel- 
ligence between the five powers. His own family was fortified 
by the marriage of his daughter to a son of Innocent VIll., 
which procured his son Giovanni’s elevation to the cardinalatc, 
and involved two Medicean papacies and the future dependence 
of Florence upon Rome. 

VI. ^ge of Invasions , — The year 1492 opened a new age for 
Italy. In this year Lorenzo died, and was succeeded by his son, 
the vain and weak Piero ; France passed beneath 
a the personal control of the inexperienced Charles 
V///, VIII. ; the fall of Granada freed wSpain from her 
embarrassments ; Columbus discovered America, 
destroying the commercial supremacy of Venire ; last, but not 
least, Roderigo Borgia assumed the tiara with the famous 
title of Alexander Vi. In this year the short-lived federation 
of the five powers was shaken, and lUily was once more drawn 
into the vortex of European affairs. The events which led to 
this disaster may be briefly told. After Galeazzo Maria’s 
assassination, his crown passed to a boy, Gian Galeazzo, who 
was in due course married to a grand-daughter of Ferdinand I. 
of Naples. But the government of Milan remained in the hands 
of this youth’s uncle, Lodovico, sumamed II More. Lodovico 
resolved to become duke of Milan. 'J'he king of Naples was 
his natural eneni>*, and he had cause to suspect that Piero dc’ 
Medici might abandon his alliance. Feeling himself alone, 
with no right to the title he was bent on seizing, he had recourse 
to Charles VI 11. of France, whom he urged to make good his 
claim to the kingdom of Naples. This claim, it may be said in 
passing, rested on the will of King Rene of Anjou. AfttT some 
iiesitaiion, Charles agreed to in\’ade Italy. He crossed the Alps 
in 1493, pa.ssed through Lombardy, entered Tuscany, freed Pisa 
from tiie yoke of Florence, witnessed the expulsion of the Medici, 
marched to Naples and was crowned there— all this witliout 
striking a blow. .Meanwhile Lodovico procured his ncphcw'.s 
death, and raised a league against the hrench in Lombardy. 
Charles hurried back from Naples, and narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion at Fomovo in the passes of the Apennines, He made good 
hi.s retreat, however, and returned to France in 1495. Little 
remained to him of hi.s light acquisitions ; but he had convulsed 
Italy by this invasion, destroyed her equilibrium, exposed her 
military weakness and political disunion, and revealed her w'ealth 
to greedy and more powerful nations. 

'fhe princes of the house of Aragon, now represented by 
Frederick, a son of Ferdinand I., returned to Naples. P'lorence 

. ^ made herself a republic, adopting a form of constitu- 

Louis,. to that of Venice, At this crisis she 

w’as nded by the monk Girolamo Savonarola, w’ho inspired 
the people with a thirst for freedom, preached the necessity 
of reformation, and placed himself in direct antagonism to 
.Rome. After a short but eventful career, the influence of which 
was long effective, he lost his hold upon tlie citizens. Alexander 
VI. procured a mock trial, and his enemies burned him upon the 
Piazza in 1498. In this year Louis Xll. succeeded Charles ViiL 
upon the throne of France. As duke of Orleans he had certain 
claims to Milan through his grandmother Valentina, daughter of 1 
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Gian Galeazzo, the first duke. They were not valid, for the 
investiture of the duchy had been granted only to male heirs. 
But they served as a sufficient pretext, and in 1499 Louis entered 
and subdued the Milanese. Lodovico escaped to Germany, 
returned the next year, was betrayed by his Swiss mercenaries 
and sent to die at Loches in France. In 1500 Louis made the 
blunder of calling Ferdinand the Catholic to help him in the 
conquest of Naples. By a treaty signed at Granada, the French 
and Spanish kings were to divide the spoil. The conquest was 
easy ; but, when it came to a partition, Ferdinand played his 
ally false. He made himself supreme over the Two Sicilies, 
which he now reunited under a single crown. Three years later, 
unlessoned by this experience, Louis signed the treaty of Blois 
(1504), whereby he invited the emperor Maximilian to aid him 
in the subjugation of Venice. No policy could have been less 
j far-sighted ; for Charles V., joint heir to Austria, Burgundy, 

I Castile and Aragon, the future overwhelming rival of France, 
was already born. 

The stage was now prepared, and all the actors who were 
destined to accomplish the ruin of Italy trod it with their armie.s. 
Spain, France, Germany, with their Swiss auxiliaries, had been 
summoned upon various pretexts to partalce her provinces. 
Then, too late, patriots like Machiavelh perceived the suicidal 
self-indulgence of the past, which, by substituting mercenary 
troops for national militias, left the Italians at the absolute 
discretion of their neighbours. Whatever parts the Italians 
themselves played in the succeeding quarter of a century, the 
game was in the hands of French, Spanish and German invaders. 
Meanwhile, no scheme for combination against common foes 
arose in the peninsula. Each petty potentate strove for his own 
private advantage in the confusion ; and at this epoch the chief 
gains accrued to the papacy. Aided by his terrible son, Cesare 
Borgia, Alexander VI. chastised the Roman nobles, subdued 
Romagna and the March, threatened Tuscany, and seemed to 
be upon the point of creating a Central Italian state in favour 
of bis progeny, when he died suddenly in 1503. Hii; conquests 
i*everted to the Holy See. Julius 11 . , his bitterest enemy and 
powerful successor, continued Alexander’s policy, but no longer 
in the interest of his own relatives. It became the nobler 
ambition of Julius to aggrandize the church, and to reassume 
the protectorate of the Italian people. With this object, he 
secured Emilia, carried his victorious arms against Ferrara, 
and curbed the tyranny of the Baglioni in Perugia. Julius IT. 
played a jjerilous game ; but the stakes were high, and he fancied 
himself strong enough to guide the tempest he evoked. Quarrel- 
ling with the Venetians in 1508, he combined the forces of all 
Europe by the league of Cambray against them ; and, when he 
had succeeded in his first purpose of humbling them even to the 
dust, he turned round in 1510, uttered his famous resolve to 
expel the barbarians from Italy, and pitted the Spaniards 
against the French. It was with the Swiss that he hoped to 
effect this revolution ; but the Swiss, now interfering for the first 
time as principals in Italian affairs, were incapable of more than 
adding to the already maddening distractions of the people. 
Formed for mercenary warfare, they proved a perilous instrument 
in the hands ('f those who used them, and were hardly Jess injurious 
to their friends than to their foes. In 1512 the battle of Ravenna 
between the French troops and the allies of Julius— Spaniards, 
Venetians and Swiss — was fought. Gaston de Foix bought a 
doubtful victory dearly with his death ; and the allies, though 
beaten on the banks of the Ronco, immediately afterwards 
expelled the French from Lombardy. Yet Julius II. had 
failed, as might have been foreseen. He only exchanged one 
set of foreign masters for another, and taught a new barbarian 
race how' pleasant were the plains of Italy. As a consequence 
of the battle of Ravenna, the Medici returned in 1512 to Florence. 

When Leo X, was elected in 1513, Rome and Florence rejoiced j 
but Italy had no repose. Louis XII. had lost the game, and the 
Spaniards were triumphant. But new actors appeared upon 
the scene, and the same old struggle was resumed with fiercer 
energy. By the victory of Marignano in 1515 Francis I., having 
now succeeded to the throne of France, regained the Milanese, 
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and broke the power of the Swiss, who held it for Massimiliano 
Sforza, the titular duke* Leo for a while relied on Francis ; for 
the vast power of Charles V., who succeeded to the empire 
in X519, as in 1516 he had succeeded to the crowns of Spain 
and Lower Italy, threatened the whole of Europe. It was 
I^o’s nature, however, to be inconstant. In 1521 he changed 
sides, allied himself to Charles, and died after hearing that the 
imperial troops had again expelled the French from Milan. 
During the next four years the Franco-Spanish war dragged on 
in Lombardy until the decisive battle of Pavia in 1525, when 
Francis was taken prisoner, and Italy lay open to the Spanish 
armies. Meanwhile Leo X. had been followed by Adrian VI., 
and Adrian by Clement VII., of the house of Medici, who had 
long ruled Florence. In the reign of this pope Francis was 
released from his prison in Madrid (1526), and Clement hoped 
that he might still be used in the Italian interest as a counterpoise 
to Charles. It is impossible in this place to follow the tangled 
intrigues of that period. The year 1527 was signalized by the 
famous sack of Rome. An army of mixed German and Spanish 
troops, pretending to act for the emperor, but which may 
rather be regarded as a vast marauding party, entered Italy 
under their leader Krundsberg. After his death, the Constable 
dc Bourbon took command of them ; they marched slowly 
down, aided by the marquis of Ferrara, and unopposed by the 
duke of Urbino, reached Rome, and took it by assault. The 
constable was killed in the first onslaught ; Clement was im- 
prisoned in the castle of St Angelo ; Rome was abandoned 
to the rage of 30,000 ruffians. As an immediate result of this 
catastrophe, Florence shook off the Medici, and established a 
republic. But Clement, having made peace with the emperor, 
turned the remnants of the army which liad sacked Rome 
against his native city. After a desperate resistance, Florence 
fell in 1530. Alessandro de’ Medici was placed there with the 
title of duke of Civiti di Penna ; and, on his murder in 1537, 
Cosimo de’ Medici, of the younger branch of the ruling house, 
was made duke. Acting as lieutenant for the Spaniards, he 
subsequently (1555) subdued Siena, and bequeathed to his 
descendants the grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

VII. Spanish- Austrian Ascendancy , — It was high time, after 
the sack of Rome in 1527, that Charles V. should undertake 
Italian affairs. The country was exposed to anarchy, 
which this had been the last and most disgrace- 
hy Spain, f^l example. The Turks were threatening western 
Europe, and Luther was inflaming Germany. By 
the treaty of Barcelona in 1529 the pope and emperor made 
terms. By that of Cainbray in the same year France relinquished 
Italy to Spain. Charles then entered the port of Genoa, and on 
the 5th of November met Clement VII. at Bologna. He there 
received the imperial crown, and summoned the Italian princes 
for a settlement of all disputed claims, Francesco Sforza, the 
last and childless heir of the ducal house, was left in Milan till 
his death, which happened in 1535. The republic of Venice was 
respected in her liberties and Lombard territories. The Este 
family received a confirmation of their duchy of Modena and 
Reggio, and were invested in their fief of Ferrara by the pope. 
The marquessate of Mantua was made a duchy ; and Florence 
was secured, as we have seen, to the Medici. The great gainer 
by this settlement was the papacy, which held the most sub- 
stantial Italian province, together with a prestige that raised 
it far above all rivalry. The rest of Italy, however parcelled, 
henceforth became but a dependence upon Spain. Charles V., 
it must be remembered, achieved his conquest and confirmed 
his authority far less as emperor than as the heir of Castile and 
Aragon. A Spanish viceroy in Milan and another in Naples, 
supported by Rome and by the minor princes who followed the 
policy dictated to them from Madrid, were sufficient to preserve 
the whole peninsula in a state of somnolent inglorious servitude. 

From 1530 until 1796, that is, for a period of nearly three 
centuries, the Italians had no history of their own. Their annals 
are filled with records of dynastic changes and redistributions of 
territory, consequent upon treaties signed by foreign powers, in 
the settlement of quarrels which no wise concerned the people. 
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Italy only too often became the theatre of desolating and dis- 
tracting wars. But these wars were fought for the most part 
by alien armies ; the points at issue were decided beyond the 
Alps ; the gains accrued to royal families whose names were 
unpronounceable by southern tongues. The affairs of Europe 
during the years when Habsburg and Bourbon fought their 
domestic battles with the blood of noble races may teach grave 
lessons to all thoughtful men of our days, but none bitterer, 
none fraught with more insulting recollections, than to the 
Italian people, who were haggled over like dumb driven cattle 
in the mart of chaffering kings. We cannot wholly acquit the 
Italians of their share of blame. When they might have won 
national independence, after their warfare w'ith the Swabian 
emperors, they let the golden opportunity slip. Pampered with 
commercial prosperity, eaten to the core with inter-urban 
rivalries, they submitted to despots, renounced the use of arms, 
and offered themselves in the hour of need, defenceless and dis- 
united to the shock of puissant nations. That they had created 
modern civilization for Europe availed them nothing. Italy, 
intellectually first among the peoples, was now politically and 
practically last ; and nothing to her historian is more heart- 
rending than to watch the gradual extinction of her spirit in this 
age of slavery. 

In 1534 Alessandro Farnese, who owed his elevation to his 
sister Giulia, one of Alexander VI. ’s mistresses, took the tiara 
with the title of Paul III. It was his ambition to 
create a duchy for his family ; and with this object he 
gave Parma and Piacenza to his son Pier Luigi. After p^n,/ ///. 
much wrangling between the French and Spanish 
parties, the duchy was confirmed in 1586 to Ottaviano Farnese 
and his son Alessandro, better known as Philip II. 's general, 
the prince of Parma. Alessandro’s descendants reigned in Parma 
and Piacenza till the year 1731. Paul III.’s pontificate was 
further marked by important changes in the church, all of which 
confirmed the spiritual autocracy of Rome. In 1540 this pope 
approved of Loyola’s foundation, and secured the powerful 
militia of the Jesuit order. The Inquisition was established with 
almost unlimited powers in Italy, and the press was placed under 
its jurisdiction. Thus free thought received a check, by which 
not only ecclesiastical but political tyrants knew how to profit. 
Henceforth it was impossible to publish or to utter a word which 
might offend the despots of church or state ; and the Italians 
had to amuse their leisure with the polite triflings of academics. 
In 1545 a council was opened at Trent for the reformation of 
church discipline and the promulgation of orthodox doctrine. 
The decrees of this council defined Roman Catholicism against 
the Reformation ; and, while failing to regenerate morality, 
they enforced a hypocritical obsor\'ance of public decency. Italy 
to outer view put forth blossoms of hectic and hysterical piety, 
though at the core her clergy and her aristocracy were more 
corrupt than ever. 

In 1556 Philip II., by the abdication of his father Charles V., 
became king of Spain. He already wore the crown of the Two 
Sicilies, and ruled the duchy of Milan, In the next 
year Ferdinand, brother of Charles, was elected em- 
peror. The French, meanwhile, had not entirely 
abandoned their claims on Italy. Gian Pietro Caraffa, who 
was made pope in 1555 with the name of Paul IV., en- 
deavoured to revive the ant:ient papal policy of leaning upon 
France. He encouraged the duke of Guise to undertake the 
conquest of Naples, os Charles of Anjou had been summoned by 
his predecessors. But such schemes were now obsolete and 
anachronistic. They led to a languid lingering Italian campaign, 
which was settled far beyond the Alps by Philip’s victories over 
the French at St Quentin and Gravelines. I'he peace of Cateau 
Cambresis, signed in 1559, left the Spanish monarch undisputed 
lord of Italy, Of free commonwealths there now survived only 
Venice, which, together with Spain, achieved for Europe the 
victory of Lepanto in 1573 ; Genoa, which, after the ineffectual 
Fieschi revolution in 1547, abode beneath the rule of the great 
Doria family, and held a feeble sway in Corsica ; and the two 
insignificant republics of Lucca and San Marino. 
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The future hope of Italy, however, was growing in a remote 
and hitherto neglected corner. Emmanuel Philil>eit, duke of 
Savoy, represented the oldest and not the least illustrious reigning 
house in Europe, and his descendants were destined to achieve 
for Italj^ the independence which no other power or prince 
had given her since the fall of ancient Rome. (See Savoy, 
House of.) 

When Emmanuel Philibert succeeded to his father Charles III. 
in 1553, he was a duke without a duchy. But the princes of 
the house of Savoy were a race of warriors ; and what Emmanuel 
Philibert lost as sovereign he regained as captain of adventure 
in the service of his cousin Philip II. The treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis in 1559, and the evacuation of the Piedmontese cities 
held by French and Spanish troops in 1574, restored his state. 
By removing the capital from Chambery to lurin, he completed 
the transformation of the dukes of Savoy from Burgundian into 
Italian sovereigns. 'ITiey still owned Savoy beyond the Alps, the 
plains of Bresse, and the maritime province of Nice. 

Emmanuel Philibert was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel I., who married Catherine, a daughter of Philip II. 
He seized the first opportunity of annexing Saluzzo, which had 
been lost to Savoy in the last two reigns, and renewed the 
disastrous policy of his grandfather Charles 111 . by invading 
Geneva and threatening Provence. Henry IV. of France forced 
him in 1601 to relinquish Bresse and his Burgundian possessions. 
In return he was allowed to keep Saluzzo. All hopes of conquest 
on the transalpine side were now quenched ; but the keys of 
Italy had been given to the dukes of Savoy ; and their attention 
was still further concentrated upon T^ombard conquests. Charles 
Emmanuel now attempted the acquisition of Montferrat, which 
was soon to become vacant by the death of Prancesco Gonzaga, 
who held it together with Mantua. In order to secure this 
territory, he went to war with l^hilip TIT. of Spain, and allied 
himself with Venice and the Orisons to expel the Spaniards from 
the Valtelline. When the male line of the Gonzaga family expired 
in 1627, Charles, duke of Nevers, claimed Mantua and ^iontferrat 
in right of his vvife, the only daughter of the last duke, (.’harlcs 
Emmanuel was now checkmated by France, as he had formerly 
been by Spain. The total gains of all his strenuous endeavours 
amounted to the accjuisition of a few places on the borders of 
Montferrat. 

Not only the Gonzagas, but several other ancient ducal 
families, di<*d out about the date which we have reached. The 
Gxtinc» legitimate line of the Estensi ended in 1597 by the 
tionof death of Alfonso II., the last duke of Ferrara. He 
olddacal left his domains to a natural relative, Cesare d’Kste, 
tamiuea, would in earlier days have inherited witliout 

dispute, for bastardy had been no bar on more than one occasion 
in the Este pedigree. Urban VJJJ., howeveu*, put in a claim to 
P'errara, which, it will l>e remembered, had been recognized a 
papal lief in 1530. Cesare d'Estc had to content himself with 
Modena and Reggio, where his descendants nugned fus dukes 
till 1794. Under the same pontiff, the IJoly See absorbed the 
duchy of Urbino on the death of Francesco Maria Tl., the last 
representative of Montefcltro and Della Rovere. The pojjes 
were now masters of a fine and compact territory, embracing 
no inconsiderable portion of Countess Matilda’s legacy, in 
addition to Pippin\s donation and the patrimony of St Peter. 
Meanwhile Spanish fanaticism, the sui)j)ression of the Huguenots 
in France and the Catholic policy of Austria combined to 
strengthen their authority as pontiffs. Urban’s predecessor, 
Paul V., advanced so far as to extend his spiritual jurisdiction 
over Venice, which, up to the date of his election (1605), had 
resisted all encroachments of the Holy See. Venice offered the 
single instance in Italy of a national churcli. The republic 
managed the tithe.s, and the clergy acknowledged no chief above 
their own patriarch. Patil V. now forced the Venetians to 
admit his ecclesiastical supremacy ; but they refused to readmit 
the Jesuits, who had l)een expelled in 1606. This, if we do not 
count the proclamation of James I. of England (1604), was the 
^rliest instance of the order’s banishment from a state where 
it had proved disloyal to the commonwealth. 


Venice rapidly declined throughout the 17 th century. The 
loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt and the 
Levant, together with the discovery of America and dwcUm 
the sca-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief ofVaaice 
source of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Otto- 
mans, who forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, 
as they had robbed her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled 
her resources. Yet she kept the Adriatic free of pirates, notably 
by suppressing the sea-robbers called Uscocchi (1601-1617), 
maintained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her annals 
so romantic. In that year Francesco Morosini, upon whose 
tomb we still may read the title Peloponnesiacus, wrested the 
whole of the Morca from the Turks. But after his death in 1715 
tlie republic relaxed her hold upon his conquests. The Venetian 
nobles abandoned themselves to indolence and vice. Many of 
them fell into the slough of pauperism, and were saved from 
starvation by public doles. Though the signory still made a 
brave show upon occasions of parade, it was clear that the state 
was rotten to the core, and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. 
The Spanish monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with 
apparently less reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced 
it to the rank of a secondary European power. This decline of 
vigour was felt, with the customary effects of discord and bad 
government, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in Naples 
(1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and Messina, which 
placed Sicily for a while in the hands of Louis XIV. (1676- 
1678) were symptoms of progressive anarchy. The population, 
ground down by preposterous taxes, ill-used as only the subjects 
of Spaniards, Turks or Bourbons are handled, rose in blind 
exasperation against their oppressors. It is impossible to attach 
political imj>ortance to these revolutions ; nor did they bring 
the people any appreciable good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of northern 
Europis A Tlourbon at Versailles, a Habsburg at Vienna, or 
a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote off 
province against province, regarding not the populations who 
had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is con- 
tinued to the date of the PVench Revolution with the records of 
three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish succession, 
the war of the Polish succession, the war of thv. Austrian 
succession, followed by three iCuroiiean treaties, ^/e*. 
which brought them nisjK^ctively to diplomatic 
terminations" Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and re- 
settled, upon each of these occasions, changed masters without 
caring or knowing what befell the principals in any one of the 
disputes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th-century campaigns in Europe, there is no 
point of view from w'hich they ap{x:ar in a light so tragi-comic 
as from that afforded by Italian history. The system of setting 
nations bj^' the cars with the view of settling the quarrels of a 
few reigning houses was reduced to absurdity when the people, 
os in these cases, came to be partitioned and exchanged without 
the assertion or negation of a single principle affecting their 
interests or rousing their emotions. 

In 1700 Qiarles II. died, and with him ended the Austrian 
family in Spain. Louis XIV. claimed the throne for Philip, 
duke of Anjou. Charles, archduke of Austria, opposed 
him. The dispute was fought out in Planders ; but 
Lombardy felt the shoc^k, as usual, of the French and ,/oii. 
Austrian dynasties. The French armies were more 
than once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove tliem 
out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in the peace of Utrecht (1713), 
the services of the house of Savoy had to be duly recognized. 
Victor Amadeus II. received Sicily with the title of king. Mont- 
ferrat and Alessandria were added to his northern provinces, 
and his state was recognized as independent. Charles of Austria, 
now empciror, took Milan, Mantua, Naples and Sardinia for his 
portion of the Italian spoil. Philip founded the Bourbon line 
of Spanish kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Habsburg 
predecessors h^ gained. Discontented with this diminutiou 
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of the Spanish heritage^ Philip V. married Elisabctta Farnese^ 
heiress to the last duke of Parma^ in 1714. He hoped to secure 
this duch^' for his son, Don Carlos ; and Elisabetta further brought 
with her a claim to the grand-duchy of Tuscany, which would 
soon become vacant by the death of Gian Gastone de’ Medici. 
After this marriage Philip broke the peace of Europe by invading 
Sardinia. The Quadruple Alliance was formed, and the new king 
of Sicily was punished for his supposed adherence to Philip V. 
by the forced exchange of Sicily for the island of Sardinia. It 
was thus that in 1720 the house of Savoy assumed the regal title 
which it bore until the declaration of the Italian kingdom in the 
last century. Victor Amadeus II. reign was of great import- 
ance in the history of his state. Though a despot, as all monarchs 
were obliged to be at that date, he reigned with prudence, 
probity and zeal for the welfare of his subjects. He took public 
education out of the hands of the Jesuits, which, for the future 
development of manliness in his dominions, was a measure 
of incalculable value. The duchy ol Savoy in his days became 
a kingdom, and Sardinia, though it seemed a poor exchange for 
Sicily, was a far less perilous possession than the larger and 
wealthier island would have been. In 1730 Victor Amadeus 
abdicated in favour of his son Charles Emmanuel 111 . Ref>enting 
of Uiis step, he subsequently attempted to regain Turin, but was 
imprisoned in the castle of Rivoli, where he ended his days 
in 1732. 

The War of the Polish Succession which now disturbed Europe 
is only important in Italian history because the treaty of Vienna 
in 1738 settled the disputed affairs of the duchies 
Parma and Tuscany. The duke Antonio Farnese 
" tli«d in 1731 ; the grand-duke Gian Gastone dc’ 
Medici died in 1737. In the duchy of Parma Don 
Carlos had already been proclaimed. But he was now transferred 
to the 'I’wo Sicilies, while Francis of Lorraine, the husband of 
Maria Theresa, took I'uscariy and Parma. Milan and Mantua 
remained in the hands of the Austrians, On this occasion 
Charles Emmanuel acquired I'ortona and Novara. 

Worse complications ensued for the Italians when the emperor 
Charles VJ., father of Maria Theresa, died in 1740. The three 
branches of the Bourbon house, ruling in France, 
Succm" Sicilies, joined with Prussia, Bavaria 

sioa. ^ 1 ^^ kingdom of Sardinia to despoil Maria Theresa 

Ol her lierilage. Lombardy was made the seat of war ; 
and here the king of Sardinia acted as in some sense the arbiter 
of the situation. " After war broke out, he changed sides and 
su|)ported the Hahsburg-Lorraine party. At first, in 1745^ the 
Sardinians were defeated by the French and Spanish troops. 
But Francis of Lorraine, elected emperor in that year, sent an 
army to the king’s support, which in I7.<)6 obtained a signal 
victory over the Bourbons at Piacenza. Charles Emmanuel now 
threatened Genoa. The Austrian soldiers already held the town. 
But the citizens expelled them, and the republic kept her inde- 
pendence. In 17.48 the treaty of Aix-la-C'hapelle, which put an 
end to the War of the Austrian Succession, once more redivided 
Italy. Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla were formed into a duchy 
for Don Philip, brother of Charles 111 . of the Two Sicilies, and son 
of Philip V. of Spain. Charles III. was confirmed in his kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. The Austrians kept Milan and Tuscany. The 
duchy of Modena was placed under the protection of the h'rench. 
So was Genoa, which in 1755, after Paoli’s insurrection against 
the misgovemment of the republic, ceded her old domain of 
Corsica to France. 

From tlie date of this settlement until 1792, Italy enjoyed a 
period of repose and internal amelioration under her numerous 
Portyr^ paternal despots. It became the fashion during these 
four forty-four years of peace to encourage the industrial 

jrom* population and to experimentalize in econoniiciil re- 

forms. The Austrian government in Lombardy under 
Maria Theresa was characterized by improved agriculture, regular 
admini.stration, order, reformed taxation and increased educa- 
tion. A considerable amount of local autonomy was allowed, and 
dependence on Vienna was very slight and not irksome. The 
nobles and the clergy were rich and influential, but kept in order 


by the civil power. There was no feeling of nationality, but the 
people were prosperous, enjoyed profound peace and were 
placidly content with the existing order of things. On the death 
of Maria Theresa in 1780, the emperor Joseph II. instituted much 
wider reforms. Feudal privileges were done away with, clerical 
influence diminished and many monasteries and convents sup- 
pressed, the criminal law rendered more humane and torture 
abolished largely as a result of G. Beccaria’s famous pamphlet 
Dei delitii e delle pefte. At the same time J oseph’s administration 
was more arbitrary, and local autonomy was to some extent 
curtailed. His anti-clerical laws produced some ill-feeling 
among the more devout part of the population. On the whole 
the Austrian rule in pre-revolutionary days was beneficial and 
far from oppressive, and helped Lombardy to reco\'er from the 
ill-effects of the Spanish domination. It did little for the moral 
education of the people, but the same criticism applies more or 
less to all the European governments of the day. The emperor 
Francis 1 . ruled the grand-duchy of Tuscany by lieutenants until 
his death in 1765, when it was given, as an independent state, to 
his second son, Peter Leopold. The reign of this duke was long 
remembered as a period of internal prosperity, wise legislation 
and important public enterprise. Leopold, among otlicr useful 
works, drained the Val di Chiana, and restored those fertile upland 
plains to agriculture. In 1700 he succeeded to the empire, and 
left Tuscany to his S(jn P'erdinand. The kingdom of Sardinia 
was administered upon similar principles, but with le.ss of 
geniality. Charles ICmmaniu;! made his will law, and erased the 
remnants of free institutions from his slate. At the same time 
he wisely followed his fathcr’.s policy with regard to education and 
the church. This is perhaps the best that can be said of a king 
who incarnated the stolid absolutism of the period. From this 
date, however, we are able to trace the revival of independent 
thought among the Italians. I'he European ferment of ideas 
which preceded the French Revolution expressed itself in men 
like Alfieri, the fierce denouncer of tyrants, Beccaria, the philo- 
sopher of criminal jurisprudence, Volta, the physicist, and 
numerous politKiai economists of Tuscany. Moved partly by 
external influences and partly by a slow internal reawakening, 
the people was preparing for the efforts of the iQth century. 
The papacy, during this period, had to reconsider the question of 
the Jesuits, who made themselves universally odious, not only in 
Italy, but also in France and Spain. In the pontificate of 
Clement XllL they ruled the Vatican, and almost succeeded in 
embroiling the pope with the (concerted Bourbon pottmtates of 
Europe, His successor, Clemeht XIV. suppressed the order 
altogether by a brief of 1773. (j. A. S.) 

D. Italy in the Napoleonic Teriod, 1796-1814 

The campaign of 1796 which led to the awakening of the 
Italian people to a new consciousness of unity and strength is 
detailed in the article Napoleonic Campaigns, Hen; we can 
attempt only a general survey of the events, political, civic and 
social, which heralded the Risorpmenlo in its first phase. It is 
desirable in the first place to realize the condition of Italy at 
the time when the irruption of the French and the expulsion of 
the Austrians opened up a new political vista for that oppressed 
and divided people. 

For many generations Italy had been bandied to and fro 
between the Habsburgs and the Ifourbons. The decline of 
French influence at the close of the reign of Louis XIV. 
left the Habsburgs and the Spanish Bourbons without ottbo 
serious rivals. The former possessed the rich duchies Proact 
of Milan (including Mantua) and Tuscany ] while 
through a marriage alliance with the house of Este 
of Modena (the Archduke Ferdinand had married the heiress 
of Modena) its influence over that duchy was supreme. 
It also had a few fiefs in Piedmont and in Genoese 
territory. By marrying her daughter, Maria Amelia, to the 
young duke of Parma, and another daughter, Maria Carolina, 
to Ferdinand of Naples, Maria I’heresa consolidated Habsburg 
influence in the north and south of the peninsula. The Spanish 
Bourbons held Naples and Sicily, as well as the duchy of Parma. 
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Of the nominally independent states the chief were the kingdom 
of Sardinia, ruled over by the house of Savoy, and comprising 
Piedmont, the isle of Sardinia and nominally Savoy and Nice, 
though the two provinces last named had virtually been lost 
to the monarchy since the campaign of 1793. Equally extensive, 
but less important in the political sphere, were the Papal States 
and Venetia, the former torpid under the obscurantist rule 
of pope and cardinals, the latter enervated by luxury and the 
policy of unmanly complaisance long pursued by doge and 
council. The ancient rival of Venice, Genoa, was likewise far 
gone in decline. The small states, Lucca and San Marino, 
completed the map of Italy. The worst governed part of the 
peninsula was the south, where feudalism lay heavily on the 
cultivators and corruption pervaded all ranks. Milan and 
Piedmont were comparatively well governed ; but repugnance 
to Austrian rule in the former case, and the contagion of French 
Jacobinical opinions in the latter, brought those populations into 
increasing hostility to the rulers. The democratic propaganda, 
which was permeating all the large towns of the peninsula, then 
led to the formation of numerous and powerful clubs and secret 
societies ; and the throne of Victor Amadeus III., of the house 
of Sa\'Oy, soon began to totter under the blows delivered by the 
French troops at the mountain barriers of his kingdom and under 
the insidious assaults of the friends of liberty at Turin. Plotting 
was rife at Milan, as also at Bologna, where the memory of old 
liberties pjrdispo.sed men to cast off clerical rule and led to the 
first rising" on behalf of Italian liberty in the year 1794. At 
Palermo the Sicilians struggled hard to establish a republic 
in place of the odious government of an alien dyna.sty. 
pMrtVia anathemas of the pope, the bravery of Piedmontese 
iuty* Austrians, and the .subsidies of Great Britain 

failed to keep the league of Italian princes against 
France intact. Tlie grand-duke of Tuscany was the first of the 
European sovereigns who made peace w’ith, and recognized 
the French republic, early in 1795. The first fortnight of 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1796 detached Sardinia from alliance 
with Austria and England. The enthusiasm of the Italians 
for the young Corsican ** liberator ” greatly helped his progrc.ss. 
Two months later Ferdinand of Naples sought for an armistice, 
the central duchies were easily overrun, and, early in 1797, 
Pope Pius VI. was fain to sign terms of peace with Bonaparte 
at Tolentino, practically ceding the northern part of his states, 
known as the Legations. The surrender of the last Habsburg 
stronghold, Mantua, on the 2nd of February 1797 left the field 
clear for the erection of new political institutions. 

Already the men of Reggio, Modena and Bologna had declared 
for a democratic policy, in which feudalism and clerical rule 
should have no place, and in which manhood suffrage, 
padm together with other rights promised by Bonaparte 
Rtpubiic, ^he men of Milan in May 1796, should form the basis 
of a new order of things. In taking this step the 
Modenese and Romagnols had the encouragement of Bonaparte, 
despite the orders which the French directory sent to him in a 
contrary sense. The result was the formation of an assembly 
at Modena which abolished feudal dues and customs, declared 
for manhood suffrage and established the Cispadane Republic 
(October 1796). 

The close of Bonaparte’s victorious campaign against the 
Archduke Charles in 1797 enabled him to mature those designs 
respecting Venice which are detailed in the article Napoleon, 
On a far higher level was his conduct towards the Milanese. 
While the French directory saw in that province little more 
than a district which might be plundered and bargained for, 
Bonaparte, though by no means remiss in the exaction of gold 
and of artistic treasures, was laying the foundation of a friendly 
republic. During his sojourn at the castle of Montebello or 
Mombello, near Milan, he commissioned several of the leading 
rnen of northern Italy to draw up a project of constitution and 
list of reforms for that province. Meanwhile he took care to 
curb the excesses of the Italian Jacobins and to encourage 
the Moderates, who were favourable to the French connexion 
as promising a guarantee against Austrian domination and 
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internal anarchy. He summed up his conduct in the letter of 
the 8th of May 1797 to the French directory, “ I cool the hot 
heads here and warm the cool ones.” The Transpadane 
Republic, or, as it was soon called, the Cisalpine 
Republic, began its organized life on the 9th of July tf^putih. 
1797, with a brilliant festival at Milan. The constitu- 
tion was modelled on that of the French directory, and, lest there 
should be a majority of clerical or Jacobinical deputies, the 
French Republic through its general, Bonaparte, nominated 
and appointed the first deputies and administrators of the 
new government. In the same month it was joined by the 
Cispadane Republic ; and the terms of the treaty of Campo 
Formio (October 17, 1797), while fatal to the political life 
of Venice, awarded to this now considerable state the Venetian 
territories west of the river Adige. A month later, under the 
pretence of stilling the civil strifes in the Valtellinc, Bonaparte 
absorbed that Swiss district in the Cisalpine Republic, which 
thus included all the lands between Como and Verona on the 
north, and Rimini on the south. 

Early in the year 1798 the Austrians, in pursuance of the 
scheme of partition agreed on at Campo Formio, entered Venice 
and brought to an end its era of independence which 
had lasted some 1100 years. Venice with its mainland 
territories east of the Adige, inclusive of Istria and gfepubUc, 
Dalmatia, went to the Habsburgs, while the Venetian 
isles of the Adriatic (the Ionian Isles) and the Venetian fleet went 
to strengthen France for that eastern expedition on which 
Bonaparte had already set his heart. Venice not only paid the 
costs of the war to the two chief belligerents, but her naval 
resources also helped to launch the young general on his career 
of eastern adventure. Her former rival, Genoa, had also been 
compelled, in June 1797, to bow before the young conqueror, 
and had undergone at his hands a remodelling on the lines already 
followed at Milan. The new Genoese republic, French in all 
but name, was renamed the Ligurian Republic. 

Before he set sail for Egypt, the French had taken possession 
of Rome. Already masters of the papal fortress of Ancona, 
they began openly to challenge the pope’s authority pnpcb 
at the Eternal City itself. Joseph Bonaparte, then oceupp^ 
French envoy to the Vatican, encouraged democratic tionot 
manifestations ; and one of them, at the close of 1797, 
led to a scuffle in which a French general, Duphot, was killed. 
The French directory at once ordered its general, lit;rthier, to 
march to Rome : the Roman democrats proclaimed a republic 
on the 15th of February 1798, and on their invitation Berthier 
and his troops marched in. The pope, Pius VI., was forthwith 
haled away to Siena and a year later to Valence in the south of 
France, where he died. Thus fell the temporal power. The 
” liberators ” of Rome thereupon proceeded to plunder the city 
in a way which brought shame on their cause and disgrace 
(perhaps not wholly deserved) on the general left in command, 
Massena. 

These events brought revolution to the gates of the kingdom 
of Naples, the worst-governed part of Italy, where the boorish 
king, Ferdinand IV. {il re lazzarone, he was termed), ^ 
and his whimsical consort, Maria Carolina, scarcely 
held in check the discontent of their own subjectSi( A British 
fleet under Nelson, sent into the Mediterranean in May 1798 
primarily for their defence, checkmated the designs of Bonaparte 
in Egypt, and then, returning to Naples, encouraged that court 
to adopt a .spirited policy. It is now known that the influence 
of Nelson and of the British ambassador, Sir William Hamilton, 
and Lady Hamilton precipitated the rupture between Naples 
and France. The results were disastrous. The Neapolitan 
troops at first occupied Rome, but, being badly handled by 
their leader, the Austrian general. Mack, they were soon scattered 
in flight ; and the Republican troops under General 
Championnet, after crushing the stubborn resistance Parttwpo^ 
of the lazzaroni, made their way into Naples and imma 
proclaimed the Parthenopaean Republic (January 23, 

1799). The Neapolitan Democrats chose five of their leading 
men to be directors, and tithes and feudal dues and customs 
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were abolished. Much good work was done by the Republicans 
during their brief tenure of power, but it soon came to an end owing 
to the course of events which favoured a reaction against France. 
The directors of Paris, not content with overrunning and plunder- 
ing Switzerland, had outraged German sentiment in many ways. 
Further, at the close of 1798 they virtually compelled the young 
king of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel IV., to abdicate at Turin. 
He retired to the island of Sardinia, while the French despoiled 
Piedmont, thereby adding fuel to the resentment rapidly growing 
against them in every part of Europe. 

The outcome of it all was the War of the Second Coalition, 
in which Russia, Austria, Great Britain, Naples and some 
secondary states of Germany took part. The incursion 
Austro-Russian army, led by that strange but 
magnetic being, Suvarov, decided the campaign in 
northern Italy. The French, poorly handled by Scherer and 
S6rurier, were everywhere beaten, especially at Magnano (April 
5) and Cassano (April 27). Milan and Turin fell before the 
allies, and Moreau, who took over the command, had much 
difficulty in making his way to the Genoese coast-line. There 
he awaited the arrival of Macdonald with the army of Naples. 
That general, Championnet's successor, had been compelled by 
these reverses and by the threatening pressure of Nelson’s fleet 
to evacuate Naples and central Italy. In many parts the 
peasants and townsfolk, enraged by the licence of the French, 
hung on his flank and rear. The republics set up by the French 
at Naples, Rome and Milan collapsed as soon as the French 
troops retired ; and a reaction in favour of clerical and Austrian 
influence set in with great violence. For the events which then 
occurred at Naples, so compromising to the reputation of Nelson, 
see Nelson and Naples. Sir William Hamilton was subse- 
quently recalled in a manner closely resembling a disgrace, and 
his place was taken by Paget, who behaved with more dignity 
and tact. 

Meanwhile Macdonald, after struggling through central Italy, 
had defeated an Austrian force at Modena (June 12, 1799), 
but Suvarov was able by swift movements utterly to overthrow 
him at the Trebbia (June 17-19). The wreck of his force 
drifted away helplessly towards Genoa. A month later the 
ambitious young general, Joubert, who took over Moreau’s 
command and rallied part of Macdonald’s following, was utterly 
routed by the Austro-Russian army at Novi (August 15) with 
the loss of 12,000 men. Joubert perished in the battle. The 
growing friction between Austria and Russia led to the transfer- 
ence of Suvarov and his Russians to Switzerland, with results 
which were to be fatal to the allies in that ejuarter. But in Italy 
the Austrian successes continued. Melas defeated Championnet 
near Coni on the 4th of November : and a little later the French 
garrisons at Ancona and Coni surrendered. The tricolour, 
which floated triumphantly over all the strongholds of Italy 
early in the year, at its close waved only over Genoa, where 
Mass6na prepared for a stubborn defence. Nice and Savoy 
also seemed at the mercy of the invaders. Everywhere the old 
order of things was restored. The death of the aged Pope 
Pius VI. at Valence (August 29, 1799) deprived the French of 
whatever advantage they had hoped to gain by dragging him 
into exile ; on the 24th of March 1800 the conclave, assembled 
for greater security on the island of San Giorgio at Venice, elected 
a new pontiff, Pius VII. 

Such was the position of affairs when Bonaparte returned 
from Egypt and landed at Frdjus. The contrast presented by 
his triumphs, whether real or imaginary, to the reverses 
CmpMign sustained by the armies of the French directory, was 
M^nago. latal to that body and to popular institutions in France. 

After the coup d'itai of Brumaire (November 1799) he, 
as first consul, bepn to organize an expedition against the 
Austrians (Russia having now retired from the coalition), in 
northern Italy. The campaign culminating at Marengo was 
the result. By that triumph (due to Desaix and Kellermann 
rather than directly to him), Bonaparte consolidated his own 
position in France and again laid Italy at his feet. The Austrian 
general, Melas, signed an armistice whereby he was to retire 
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with his army beyond the river Mincio. Ten days earlier, 
namely on the 4th of June, Mass 4 na had been compelled by 
hunger to capitulate at Genoa ; but the success at Marengo, 
followed up by that of Macdonald in north Italy, and Moreau 
at Hohcnlinden (December 2, 1800), brought the emperor 
Francis to sue for peace which was finally concluded 
at Lun6ville on the 9th of February 1801. The 
Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics (reconstituted soon 
after Marengo) were recognized by Austria on condition that they 
were independent of France. The rule of Pius VII. over the 
Papal States was admitted ; and Italian affairs were arranged 
much as they were at Campo Formio : Modena and Tuscany 
now reverted to French control, their former rulers being promised 
compensation in Germany. Naples, easily worsted by the French, 
under Miollis, left the British alliance, and made peace by the 
treaty of Florence (March 1801), agreeing to withdraw her 
troops from the Papal States, to cede Piombino and the Presidii 
(in Tuscany) to France and to close her ports to British ships and 
commerce. King Ferdinand also had to accept a French garrison 
at Taranto, and other points in the south. 

Other changes took place in that year, all of them in favour 
of France, By complex and secret bargaining with the court 
of Madrid, Bonaparte procured the cession to France ^jpo/eoji'i 
of Louisiana, in North America, and Parma; while reorjrM- 
the duke of Parma (husband of an infanta of Spain) 
was promoted by him to the duchy of Tuscany, now 
renamed the kingdom of Etruria. Piedmont was declared to be 
a military division at the disposal of France (April 21, jSoi) ; 
and on the 21st of September 1802, Bonaparte, then first consul 
for life, issued a decree for its definitive incorporation in the 
French Republic. About that time, too, Elba fell into the hands 
of Napoleon. Piedmont was organized in six departments on 
the model of those of France, and a number of French veterans 
were settled by Napoleon in and near the fortress of Alessandria. 
Besides copying the Roman habit of planting military colonies, 
the first consul imitated the old conquerors of the world by 
extending and completing the road -system of his outlying 
districts, especially at those important passes, the Mont Cenis 
and Simplon. lie greatly improved the rough track over the 
Simplon Pass, so that, when finished in 1807, it was practicable 
for artillery. Milan was the terminus of the road, and the 
construction of the Foro Buonaparte and the completion of the 
cathedral added dignity to the Lombard capital. The Cornichc 
road was improved ; and public works in various parts of 
Piedmont, and the Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics attested 
the foresight and wisdom of the great organizer of industry and 
quickener of human energies. The universities of Pavia and 
Bologna were reopened and made great progress in this time of 
peace and growing prosperity. Somewhat later the Pavia canal 
was begun in order to connect Lake C'omo with the Adriatic 
for barge-traffic. 

The personal nature of the tie binding Italy to France was 
illustrated by a curious incident of the winter of 1802-1803. 
Bonaparte, now First Consul for life, felt strong enough to impose 
his will on the (‘isalpine Republic and to set at defiance one of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Lun^ville. On the pretext of 
consolidating that republic, he invited 450 of its leading men to 
come to Lyons to a consulta. In reality he and his agents had 
already provided for the passing of proposals which were agree- 
able to him. The deputies having been dazzled by fetes and 
reviews, Talleyrand and Marescalchi, ministers of foreign affairs 
at Paris and Milan, plied them with hints as to the course to be 
followed by the consulta ; and, despite the rage of the more 
democratic of their number, everything corresponded to the 
wishes of the First Consul. It remained to find a chief. Very 
many were in favour of Count Melzi, a Lombard noble, who had 
been chief of the executive at Milan ; but again Talleyrand and 
French agents set to work on behalf of their master, with the 
result that he was elected president for ten years. He accepted 
that office because, as he frankly informed the deputies, he had 
found no one who for his services rendered to his country, 
his authority with the people and his separation from party 
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has deserved such an office.” Meki was elected vice-president 
with merely honorary functions. The constitution comprised a 
consulta charged with executi\^e duties, a legislative body of 
150 members and a court charged with the maintenance of the 
fundamental laws. These three bodies were to be chosen by 
three electoral colleges consisting of {a) landed proprietors, 
(h) learned men and clerics, {c) merchants and traders, holding 
their sessions biennially at Milan, Bologna and Brescia re- 
spectively. In practice the consulta could override the legis 
lature ; "and, as the consulta was little more than the organ of 
the president, the whole constitution may be pronounced as 
autocratic as that of France after the ch^ges brought al}out 
by Bonaparte in August 1802. Finally we must note that the 
Cisalpine now took the name of the Italian Republic, and that 
by a concordat with the pope, Bonaparte regulated its relations 
to the Holy See in a manner analogous to that adopted in the 
famous French concordat promulgated at Easter 1802 (see 
Concordat). It remains to add that the Ligurian Republic 
and that of Lucca remodelled their constitutions in a way some- 
what similar to that of the Cisalpine. 

Bonaparte’s ascendancy did not pass unchallenged. Many of 
the Italians retained their enthusiasm for democracy and national 
independence. In 1803 movements in these directions 
otltA/y!^ took place at Rimini, Brescia and Bologna ; but they 
were sharply repressed, and most Italians came to 
acquiesce in the Napoleonic supremacy as inevitable and indeed 
beneficial. Thei complete disregard shown by Napoleon for one 
of the chief conditions of the treaty of Luneville (February 
1801) — that stipulating for the independence of the Ligurian 
and Cisalpine Repubhes — became more and more apparent 
every year. Alike in political and commercial affairs they were 
for all practical purposes dependencies of France. Finally, 
after the proclamation of the French empire (May 18, 1804) 
Napoleon proposed to place hi.s brother Joseph over the Italian 
state, which now took the title of kingdom of Italy. On Joseph 
declining, Napoleon finally decided to accept the crown which 
Melzi, Marescalchi, Serbelloni and others begged him to assume. 
Accordingly, on the 26th of May 1805, in the cathedral at Milan, 
be crowned himself with the iron crown of the old Lombard 
kings, using the traditional formula, “ God gave it me ; let him 
beware who touches it.” On the 7th of June he appointed his 
step-son, Eugene Bcauharnais, to be viceroy. Eugene soon found 
that his chief duty was to enforce the will of Napoleon. The 
legislature at Milan having ventured to alter some details of 
taxation, Eugene received tlie following rule of conduct from his 
step-father : ^ “ Your system of government is simple : the 
emperor wills it to be thus.” Republicanism w'as now every- 
where discouraged. The little republic of Lucca, along with 
Piombino, was now awarded as a principality by the emperor 
to Elisa Bonaparte and her husband, Bacciocchi, 

In June 1805 there came a last and intoleral)le affront to the 
emperors of Austria and Russia, who at that very time were 
seeking to put bounds to Napoleon’s ambition and to redress 
the balance of power. The French emperor, at the supposed 
request of the doge of (renoa, declared tlie Ligurian Repuldic 
to he an integral y)art of the French empire. This defiance to 
the sovereigns of Russia and Austria rekindled the flames of 
war. The third coalition was formed between Great Britain, 
Russia and Austria, Naples soon joining its ranks. 

For the chief events of the ensuing campaigns see Napoleonic 
Campaigns. While Massena pursued the Austrians into their 
own lands at the close of 1805, Italian forces under Eugene 
and Gouvion St Cyr (q.v.) held their ground against allied forces 
landed at Naples. After Aiisterlitz (December 2, 1805) 
Austria made peace by the treaty of Pressburg, ceding to the 
kingdom of Italy her part of Venetia along with the provinces 
of Istria and Dalmatia. Napoleon then turned fiercely against 
Maria Carolina of Naples upbraiding her with her “ perfidy.” 
He sent Joseph Bonaparte and Massena southwards with a 
strong column, compelled the Anglo-Russian forces to evacuate 
Naples, and occupied the south of the peninsula with little 
opposition except at the fortress of Gaeta. The Bourbon court 


sailed away to Palermo, where it remained for eight years 
under the protection afforded by the British fleet and a 
British army of occupation. On the 1 5th of F'ebrurwry 
1806 Joseph Bonaparte entered Naples in triumph, his 
troops capturing there two hundred pieces of cannon, /j, smphs* 
Gaeta, however, held out stoutly against the French. 

Sir Sidney Smith with a British squadron captured Capri 
(F'ebruary 1806), and the peasants of the Abruzzi and Calabria 
soon began to give trouble. Worst of all was the arrival of a 
small British force in Calabria under Sir John Stuart, which 
beat off with heavy loss an attack imprudently delivered by 
General Rcynicr on level ground near the village of Maida 
(July 4). The steady volleys of Kempt’s light infantry 
were fatal to the French, who fell back in disorder under a 
bayonet charge of the victors, with the loss of some 2700 men. 
Calabria now rose in revolt against King Joseph, and the peasants 
dealt out savage reprisals to the French troops. On the i8th 
of July, however, Gaeta surrendered to Massena, and that 
marshal, now moving rapidly southwards, extricated Reynier, 
crushed the Bourbon rising in Calabria with great barbarity, 
and compelled the British force to rc- embark for Sicily. At 
Palermo Queen Maria Carolina continued to make vehement 
but futile efforts for the overthrow of King Joseph. 

It is more important to observe that under Joseph and his 
ministers or advisers, including the Frenchmen Roederer, 
Dumas, Miot de Melito and the Corsican Saliccti, great progress 
was made in abolishing feudal laws and customs, in reforming 
the judicial procedure and criminal laws on the model of the 
Code Napoleon, and in attempting the beginnings of elementary 
education. More questionable was Joseph’s policy in closing 
and confiscating the property of 213 of the richer monasteries 
of the land. The monks were pensioned off, but though the 
confiscated property helped to fill the empty coffers of the state, 
the mea.sure aroused widespread alarm and resentment among 
that superstitious people. 

The peace of 'J’ilsit (July 7, 1807) enabled Napoleon to press 
on his projects for securing the command of the Mediterranean, 
thenceforth a fundamental axiom of his policy. Consequently, 
in the autumn of 1807 he urged on Joseph the adoption of vigorous 
mensnres for the capture of Sicily. Already, in the negotiations 
with England during the summer of 1806, the emperor had shown 
iiis sense of the extreme importance of gaining possession of 
that island, which indeed caused the breakdown of the peace 
proposals then being considered ; and now he ordered French 
squadrons into the Mediterranean in order to secure Corfu and 
Sicily, His plans respecting Corfu succeeded. That island and 
some of the adjacent isles fell into the hands of the French 
(some of them were captured by British troops in 1809-10); 
but Sicily remained unassailable. Capri, however, fell to the 
French on the iSth of October t8o8, shortly after the arrival 
at Naples of the new king, Murat. 

This ambitious marshal, brother-in-law of Napoleon, foiled 
in his hope of gaining the crown of Spain, received that of Naples 
in the summer of 1808, Joseph Bonaparte being moved 
from Naples to Madrid. This arrangement pleased 
neither of the relatives of the emperor ; but his will smptew, 
now was law on the continent. Joseph left Naples on 
the 23rd of May 1808 ; but it was not until the 6th of September 
that Joachim Murat made his entry. A fortnight later his 
consort Caroline arrived, and soon showed a vigour and restless- 
ness of spirit which frequently clashed with the dictates of her 
brother, the emperor and the showy, unsteady policy of her 
consort. I'he Spanish national rising of 1808 and thereafter 
the Peninsular War diverted Napolcon^s attention from the 
affairs of south Italy. In June 1809, during his campaign 
against Austria, Sir John Stuart with an Anglo-Sicilian force 
sailed northwards, captured Ischia and threw Murat into great 
alarm ; but on the news of the Austrian defeat at Wagram, 
Stuart sailed back again. 

It is now time to turn to the affairs of central Italy. Early in 
1808 Napoleon proceeded with plans which he had secretly 
concerted after the treaty of Tilsit for transferring the infanta 
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of Spain who, after the death of her coasort, reigned at Florence 
on behalf of her young son, Charles Louis, from her kingdom of 
Etruria to the little principality of Entre Douro e 
Minho which he proposed to carve out from the north 
of Portugal Etruria reverted to the French empire, 
but the Spanish princess and her son did not receive the promised 
indemnity. Elisa Bonaparte and her hiusband, Bacciocchi, 
rulers of Lucca and Piombino, became the heads of the administra- 
tion in Tuscany, Elisa showing decided governing capacity. 

The last part of the peninsula to undergo the Gallicizing influ- 
ence was the papal dominion. For some time past the relations 
between Napoleon and the pope, Pius Vll., had been 
severely strained, chiefly because the emperor insisted 
Papacy, on controlling the church, both in France and in the 
kingdom of Italy, in a way inconsistent with the 
traditions of the Vatican, but also because the pontiff refused to 
grant the divorce between Jerome Bonaparte and the former 
Miss Paterson on which Napoleon early in the year 1806 laid so 
much stress. These and other disputes led the emperor, as 
successor of Charlemagne, to treat the pope in a very high- 
handed way. “ Your Holiness (he wrote) is sovereign of Rome, 
but I am its emperor ; and he threatened to annul the pre- 
sumed “ donation of Rome by Charlemagne, unless the pope 
yielded implicit obedience to him in all temporal affairs. He 
further exploited the Charlemagne tradition for the benefit of 
the continental system, that great engine of commercial war by 
which he hoped to assure the ruin of England. This aim prompted 
the annexation of Tuscany, and his intervention in the affairs of 
the Papal States. To this the pope assented under pressure 
from Napoleon ; but the latter soon found other pretexts for 
intervention, and in February 1808 a French column under 
Miollis occupied Rome, and deposed the papal authorities. 
Against this violence Pius Vil. protested in vain. Napoleon 
sought to push matters to an extreme, and on the 2nd of April 
Aanexa* adopted the rigorous measure of annexing to the 
r/oiio/rA<f kingdom of Italy the papal provinces of Ancop, 
Papal Urbino, Mac^erata and Camcrina, This measure, which 
statcM, seemed to the pious an act of sacrilege, and to Italian 
patriots an outnige on the only independent sovereign of the 
peninsubi, sufficed for the present. The outbreak of war in 
Spain, followed by the rupture with Austria in the spring of 1809, 
distracted the attention of the emperor. But after the occupation 
of Vienna the conqueror dated from that capital on the i7lh of 
May 1809 a decree virtually annexing Rome and the Patri- 
monium Petri to the French empire. Here again he cited the 
action of Charlemagne, his “ august predecessor/’ who had 
merely given “ certain domains to the bishops of Rome as fiefs, 
though Rome did not thereby cease to be part of his empire/' 

In reply the pope prepared a bull of excommunication against 
those who should infringe the prerogatives of the Holy See in 
this matter. Thereupon the French general, Miollis, who still 
occupied Rome, caused the pope to be arrested and carried him 
away northwards into Tuscany, thence to Savona ; finally he was 
taken, at Napoleon’s orders, to Fontainebleau. Thus, a second 
time, fell the temporal power of the papacy. By an imperial 
decree of the 17 th of February 1810, Rome and the neighbouring 
districts, including Spoleto, became part of the French empire. 
Rome thenceforth figured as its second city, and entered upon 
a new life under the administration of French officials. The 
Roman territory was divided into two departments — the Tiber and 
Trasimenus ; the Code NapoUon was introduced, public works 
were set on foot and great advance was made in the material 
sphere. Nevertheless fiie harshness with which the emperor 
treated the Roman clergy and suppressed the monasteries 
caused deep resentment to the orthodox. 

There is no need to detail the fortunes of the Napoleonic states 
in Italy. One and all they underwent the influences emanating 
Gbarmetar respect to civil administration, 

atNapQm law, judicial procedure, education and public works, 
iaon*a they all experienced great benefits, the results of which 
never wholly disappeared. On the other hand, they 
suffered from the rigorous measures of the continental system. 
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which seriously crippled trade at the ports and were not com- 
pensated by the increased facilities for trade with France which 
Napoleon opened up. The drain of men to supply his armies in 
Germany, Spain and Russia was also a serious loss. A powerful 
Italian corps marched under Eugino Beauharnais to Moscow, 
and distinguished itself at Malo-Jaroslavitz, as also during the 
horrors of the retreat in the closing weeks of 1812. It is said that 
out of 27,000 Italians who entered Russia with Eug^inc, only 333 
saw their country again. That campaign marked the beginning Vf 
the end for the Napoleonic domination in Italy as else- cotinput 
where. Murat, left in command of the Grand Army at otsapo^^ 
Vilna, abandoned his charge and in the next year made 
overtures to the allies who coalesced against Napoleon. 

For his vacillations at this time and his final fate, see Murat. 
Here it must suffice to .say that the uncertainty caused by his 
policy in 1813-1814 had no small share in embarrassing Napoleon 
and in precipitating the downfall of his power in Italy. Eugene 
Beauliarnais, viceroy of the kingdom of Italy, showed both 
constancy and courage ; but after the battle of Leipzig (October 
16-19, 1813) his power (Tumbled away under the assaults of 
the now vi(!torious Austrians. By an arrangement with Bavaria, 
they were able to march through I’irol and down the valley of the 
Adige in fonre, and overpowered the troops of Eugene whose 
position was fatally compromised by the defection of Murat and 
the dissensions among the Italians. Very many of them , distrust- 
ing both of these kings, sought to act independently in favour 
(;f an Italian n^public. Lord William Bcntinck with an Anglo- 
Sicilian force landed at Leghorn on the 8th of March 1814, and 
issued a proclamation to the Kalians bidding them rise against 
Napoleon in the interests of their own freedom. A little later he 
gained possession of Genoa. Amidst these schisms the defence 
of Italy collapsed. On the 16th of April 1814 Eugene, on hearing 
of Napoleon’s overthrow at Paris, signed an armistice at Mantua 
by which he was enabled to send away tlie French troops beyond 
the Alps and entrust himself to the consideration of the allies. 
The Austrians, under (General Bellegarde, entered Milan without 
resistance ; and this event precluded the restoration of the old 
political order. 

The arrang(;ments made by the allies in accordance with the 
treaty of Paris (June 12, 1814) and the Final Act of the congress 
of Vienna (June 9, 1815), imposed on Italy l)oundaries which, 
roughly sy)eaking, corrc.spondcd to those of the pre-Nai)()lec)nic 
era. To the kingdom of Sardinia, now reconstituted under 
Victor Emmanuel L, France ceded its old provinces, Savoy and 
Nice ; and the alli(\s, especially Great Britain and Austria, 
insisted on tlie addition to that monarchy of the territories of 
the former republic of Genoa, in respect of wliich the king took 
the title of duke of Genoa, in order to strengthen it for the duty 
of acting as a buffer state between France and the smaller states 
of central Italy. Austria recovered the Milanese, and all the 
possessions of the old Venetian Republic on the mainland, 
including Istria and Dalmatia. The Ionian Islands, formerly 
belonging to Venice, were, by a treaty signed at Paris on the 
5th of Novemlxjr 1815, placed under the protection of Great 
Britain. By an instrument signed on the 24th of April 1815, 
the Austrian territories in north Italy were erected into the 
kingdom of Ivombardo-Venetia, which, though an integral part 
of the Austrian empire, was to enjoy a separate administration, 
the symbol of its separate individuality being the coronation 
of the emperors with the ancient iron crown of Lombardy 
("'' Proclamation de Tempereur d’Autriclie, &c.,” April 7, 1815, 
State Papers, ii. 906). Francis iV., son of the archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria and Maria Beatrice, daughter of Ercole 
Rinaldo, the last of the Estensi, was reinstated as duke of 
Modena. Parma and Piacenza were assigned to Marie Louise, 
daughter of the Austrian emperor and wife of Napoleon, on 
behalf of her son, the little Napoleon, but by subsequent arrange- 
ments (1816-1817) the duchy was to revert at her death to the 
Bourbons of Parma, then reigning at Lucca. Tuscany was 
restored to the grand-duke Ferdinand 111 . of Ilabsburg-Lorraine. 
The duchy of Lucca was given to Mane Louise of Bourbon- 
Parma, who, at the death of Marie Louise of Austria^ would 
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return to Parma, when Lucca would be handed over to Tuscany. 
The pope, Pius VIL, who had long been kept under restraint 
by Napoleon at Fontainebleau, returned to Rome in May 1814, 
and was recognized by the congress of Vienna (not without 
some demur on the part of Austria) as the sovereign of all the 
former possessions of the Holy See. Ferdinand IV. of Naples, 
not long after the death of his consort, Maria Carolina, in Austria, 
returned from Sicily to take possession of his dominions on the 
mainland. He received them back in their entirety at the hands 
of the powers, who recognized his new title of Ferdinand 1 . of 
the Two Sicilies. The rash attempt of Murat in the autumn of 
1815, which led to his death at Pizzo in Calabria, enabled the 
Bourbon dynasty to crush malcontents with all the greater 
severity. The reaction, which was dull and heavy in the 
dominions of the pope and of Victor Emmanuel, systematically 
harsh in the Austrian states of the north, and comparatively 
mild in Parma and Tuscany, excited the greatest loathing in 
southern Italy and Sicily, because there it was directed by a 
dynasty which had aroused feelings of hatred mingled with 
contempt. 

There were special reasons why Sicily should harbour these 
feelings against the Bourbons. During eight years (1806-1814) 
the chief places of the island had been garrisoned by British 
troops ; and the commander of the force which upheld the 
tottering rule of Ferdinand at Palermo naturally had great 
authority. The British government, which awarded a large 
annual subsidy to the king and queen at Palermo, claimed to 
have some control over the administration. Lord William 
Bentinck finally took over large administrative powers, seeing 
that Ferdinand, owing to his dulness, and Maria Carolina, owing 
to her very suspicious intrigues with Napoleon, could never be 
trusted. The contest between the royal power and that of the 
Sicilian estates threatened to bring matters to a deadlock, until 
in 1812, under the impulse of Lord William Bentinck, a con- 
stitution modelled largely on that of England was passed by 
the estates. After the retirement of the British troops in 1814 
the constitution lapsed, and the royal authority became once 
more absolute. But the memory of the benefits conferred by 
“ the English constitution ” remained fresh and green amidst 
the arid waste of repression which followed. It lived on as one 
of the impalpable but powerful influences which spurred on the 
Sicilians and the democrats of Naples to the efforts which they 
put forth in 1821, 1830, 1848 and i860. 

This result, accruing from British intervention, was in some 
respects similar to that exerted by Napoleon on the Italians of 
the mainland. The brutalities of Austria’s white coats in the 
north, the unintelligent repression then characteristic of the 
house of Savoy, the petty spite of the duke of Modena, the 
medieval obscurantism of pope and cardinals in the middle of the 
I)eninsula and the clownish excesses of Ferdinand in the south, 
could not blot out from the minds of the Italians the recollection 
of the benefits derived from the just laws, vigorous administra- 
tion and enlightened aims of the great emperor. The hard but 
salutary training which they had undergone at his hands had 
taught them that they were the equals of the northern races 
both in the council chamber and on the field of battle. It had 
further revealed to them that truth, which once grasped can 
never be forgotten, that, despite differences of climate, character 
and speech, they were in all essentials a nation. (J, Hl. K.) 

E. The Risorgimento, 1815-1870 

As the result of the Vienna treaties, Austria became the real 
mistress of Italy. Not only did she govern Lombardy and 
Venetia directly, but Austrian princes ruled in Modena, Parma 
and Tuscany ; Piacenza, Ferrara and Comacchio had Austrian 
garrisons ; Prince Mettemich, the Austrian chancellor, believed 
that he could always secure the election of an Austrophil pope, 
and Ferdinand of Naples, reinstated by an Austrian army, 
had bound himself, by a secret article of the treaty of June 12, 
1815, not to introduce methods of government incompatible 
with those adopted in Austria’s Italian possessions, Austria 
also concluded offensive and defensive alliances with Sardinia, 


Tuscany and Naples ; and Mettemich’s ambition was to make 
Austrian predominance over Italy still more absolute, by placing 
an Austrian archduke on the Sardinian throne. 

Victor Emmanuel L, the king of Sardinia, was the only native 
ruler in the peninsula, and the Savoy dynasty was popular with 
all classes. But although welcomed with enthusiasm 
on his return to Turin, he introduced a system of intt§ 
reaction which, if less brutal, was no less uncom- /<»//«« 
promising than that of Austrian archdukes or Bourbon 
princes. His object was to restore his dominions to the condi- 
tions preceding the French occupation. The French system of 
taxation was maintained because it brought in ampler revenues ; 
but feudalism, the antiquated l^islation and bureaucracy were 
revived, and all the officers and officials still living who had served 
the state before the Revolution, many of them now in their 
dotage, were restored to their posts ; only nobles were eligible for 
the higher government appointments ; all who had served under 
the French administration were dismissed or reduced in rank ; 
and in the army beardless scions of the aristocracy were placed 
over the heads of war-worn veterans who had commanded 
regiments in Spain and Russia. The influence of a bigoted 
priesthood was re-established, and “ every form of intellectual 
and moral torment, everything save actual persecution and 
physical torture that could be inflicted on the ‘ impure ’ was 
inflicted ” (Cesare Balbo’s Autobiography). All this soon pro- 
voked discontent among the educated classes. In Genoa the 
government was particularly unpopular, for the Genoese resented 
being handed over to their old enemy Piedmont like a flock of 
sheep. Nevertheless the king strongly disliked the Austrians, 
and would willingly have seen them driven from Italy. 

In Lombardy French rule had ended by makin^j itself un- 
popular, and even before the fall of Napoleon a national party, 
called the Italici puri, had begun to advocate the 
independence of Lombardy, or even its union with 
Sardinia. At first a part of the population were 
content with Austrian rule, which provided an honest 
and efficient administration ; but the rigid system of centraliza- 
tion which, while allowing the semblance of local autonomy, 
sent every minute question for settlement to Vienna ; the 
severe police methods ; the bureaucracy, in which the best 
appointments were usually conferred on Germans or Slavs 
wholly dependent on Vienna, proved galling to the people, and 
in view of the growing disaffection the country was turned 
into a vast armed camp. In Modena Duke Francis proved 
a cruel tyrant. In Parma, on the other hand, there was 
very little oppression, the French codes were retained, and 
the council of state was consulted on all legislative matters. 
Lucca too enjoyed good government, and the peasantry were 
well cared for and prosperous. In Tuscany the rule of Ferdinand 
and of his minister Fossombroni was mild and benevolent, 
but enervating and demoralizing. The Papal States were 
ruled by a unique system of theocracy, for not only the head of 
the state but all the more important officials were ecclesiastics, 
assisted by the Inquisition, the Index and all the paraphernalia 
of medieval church government. The administration 
was inefficient and corrupt, the censorship uncom- 
promising, the police ferocious and oppressive, although 
quite unable to cope with the prevalent anarchy and brigandage ; 
the antiquated pontifical statutes took the place of the French 
laws, and every vestige of the vigorous old communal independ- 
ence was swept away. In Naples King Ferdinand retained 
some of the laws and institutions of Murat’s regime, and many 
of the functionaries of the former government entered yvjip/w. 
his service ; but he revived the Bourbon tradition, 
the odious police system and the censorship ; and a degrading 
religious bigotry, to which the masses were all too much inclined, 
became the bwis of government and social life. The upper 
classes were still to a large extent inoculated with French ideas, 
but the common people were either devoted to the dynasty or 
indifferent. In Sicily, which for centuries had enjoyed a feudal 
constitution modernized and Anglicized under British auspices 
in 1812, and where anti-Neapolitan feeling was strong, autonomy 
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was suppressed, the constitution abolished in 1816^ and the 
island, as a reward for its fidelity to the dynasty, converted into 
a Neapolitan province governed by Neapolitan bureaucrats. 

To the maso of the people the restoration of tlie old govern- 
ments undoubtedly brought a sense of relief, for the terrible 
drain in men and money caused by Napoleon's wars had caused 
much discontent, whereas now there was a prospect of peace and 
rest. But the restored governments in their terror of revolution 
would not realize that the late regime had wafted a breath of 
new life over the countty and left ineffaceable traces in the way 
of improved laws, efficient administration, good roads and the 
sweeping away of old abuses ; while the new-born idea of 
Italian unity, strengthened by a national pride revived on many 
a stricken held from Madrid to Moscow, was a force to be 
reckoned with. The oppression and follies of the restored 
governments made men forget the evils of French rule and 
remember only its good side. The masses were still more or 
less indifferent, but among the nobility and the educated middle 
Stmt classes, cut off from all part in free political life, there 
9 oci§th 9 , was developed either the spirit of despair at Italy’s 
ThtCrnrm moral degradation, as expressed in the writings of 
bonmrt. Foscolo and Leopardi, or a passion of hatred and 
revolt, which found its manifestation, in spite of severe laws, 
in the development of secret societies. The most important of 
these were the Carbonari lodges, whose objects were the expulsion 
of the foreigner and the achievement of constitutional freedom 
(see Carbonari). 

When Ferdinand returned to Naples in 1815 he found the 
kingdom, and especially the army, honeycombed with Carl)onar- 
which many noblemen and officers were 
tiott In affiliated ; and although the police instituted prosecu- 
N 9 pi 99 , tions and organized the counter-movement of the 
Calderai, who may be compared to the ** Black 
Hundreds ” of modern Russia, the revolutionary spirit continued 
to grow, but it was not at first anti-dynastic. The granting 
of the Spanish constitution in 1820 proved the signal for the 
beginning of the Italian liberationist movement; a military 
mutiny led by two officers, Silvati and Morelli, and the priest 
Menichini, broke out at Mont(dorte, to the cry of ** God, the 
King, and the Constitution 1 " The troops sent against them 
commanded by General Gugliclmo Pepe, himself a ( arbonaro, 
hesitated to act, and the king, finding tliat he could not count 
on the army, granted the constitution (July 13, 1820), and 
appointed his son Francis regent. The events that followed 
are described in the article on the history of Naples (^.v,). Not 
only did the constitution, which was modelled on the impossible 
Spanish constitution of 1812, prove unworkable, but the powers 
of the Grand Alliance, whose main object was to keep the peace 
of Europe, felt themselves bound to interfere to prevent the evil 
precedent of a successful military revolution. The diplomatic 
developments that led to the intervention of Austria are sketched 
elsewhere (see Europe : History ) ; in general th(j result of the 
deliberations of the congresses of Troppau and Laibach was to 
establish, not the general right of intervention claimed in the 
Troppau Protocol, but the special right of Austria to safeguard 
her interests in Italy. The defeat of General Pepe by the 
Austrians at Ricti (March 7, 1821) and the re-establishment 
of King Ferdinand's autocratic power under the protection of 
Austrian bayonets were the effective assertion of this principle. 

The movement in Naples had been purely local, for the 
Neapolitan Carbonari had at that time no thought save of 
Naples ; it was, moreover, a movement of the middle 
tUvoiiTa upper classes in which the masses took little 
Piedmont, interest. Immediately after the battle of Rieti a 
Carbonarist mutiny broke out in Piedmont independ- 
ently of events in the south. Both King Victor Emmanuel and 
his brother Charles Felix had no sons, and the heir presumptive 
to the throne was Prince Charles Albert, of the Carignano 
branch of the house of Savoy. Charles Albert felt a certain 
interest in Liberal ideas and was always surrounded by young 
nobles of Carbonarist and anti-Austrian tendencies, and was 
therefore regarded with suspicion by his royal relatives. Metter- ! 
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nich, too, had an instinctive dislike for him, and proposed to 
exclude him from the succession by marrying one of the king’s 
daughters to Francis of Modena, and getting the Salic law 
abolished so that the succession would pass to the duke and 
Austria would thus dominate Piedmont. The Liberal movement 
had gained ground in Piedmont as in Naples among the younger 
nobles and officers, and the events of Spain and southern Italy 
aroused much excitement. In March 1821, Count Santorre di 
Santarosa and other conspirators informed Charles Albert of a 
constitutional and anti-Austrian plot, and asked for his help. 
After a momentary hesitation he informed the king ; but at 
his request no arrests were made, and no precautions were 
taken. On the 10th of March the garrison of Alessandria 
mutinied, and its example was followed on the 12th by that 
of Turin, where the Spanish constitution was demanded, and 
the black, red and blue flag of the Carbonari paraded the streets. 
The next day the king abdicated after appointing Charles Albert 
regent. The latter immediately proclaimed the constitution, 
but the new king, Charles Felix, who was at Modena at the time, 
repudiated the regent’s acts and exiled him to Tuscany ; and, 
with his consent, an Austrian army invaded Piedmont and 
(Tushed the constitutionalists at Novara. Many of the con- 
spirators were condemned to death, but all succeeded in escaping. 
Charles Felix was most indignant with the ex-regent, but he 
resented, as an unwarrantable interference, Austria’s attempt 
to have him excluded from the succession at the congress of 
Verona (1822). Charles Albert’s somewhat equivocal conduct 
also aroused the hatred of the Liberals, and for a long time the 
esecrato Carignano was regarded, most unjustly, as a traitor 
even by many who were not republicans. 

Carbonarism had been introduced into Lombardy by two 
Romagnols, Count l^iderchi and Pietro Maroncelli, but the 
leader of the movement was Count F. Confalonieri, 
who was in favour of an Italian federation composed 
of northern Italy under the house of Savoy, central tordy. ' 
Italy under the pope, and the kingdom of Naples, 

There had been some mild plotting against Austria in Milan, 
and an attempt was made to co-operate with the Piedmontese 
movement of 1821 ; already in 1820 Maroncelli and the poet 
Silvio Pellico had been arrested as Carbonari, and after the 
movement in Piedmont more arrests were made. The mission 
of Gaetano Castiglia and Marquis Giorgio Pallavicini to I’urin, 
where they had interviewed Charles Albert, although without 
any definite result — for C'onfalonieri had warned the prince that 
Lombardy was not ready to rise — was accidentally discovered, 
and (!onfalonieri was himself arrested. The plot would never 
have been a menace to Austria but for her treatment of the 
conspirators. Pellico and Maroncelli were immured in the 
Spielberg ; Confalonieri and two dozen others were condemned 
to death, their sentences being, however, commuted to imprison- 
ment in that same terrible fortress. The heroism of the prisoners, 
and Silvio Pellico’s account of his imprisonment {Le mie Prigioni), 
did much to enlist the sympathy of Europe for the Italian cause. 

During the next few years order reigned in Italy, save for a 
few unimportant outbreaks in the Papal States ; there was, 
however, perpetual discontent and agitation, especially 
in Romagna, where misgovemment was extreme, stmteef* 
Under Pius VII. and his minister Cardinal Consalvi 
oppression had not l>een very severe, and Mettemich’s proposal 
to establish a central inquisitorial tribunal for political offences 
throughout Italy had been rejected by the papal government. 
But on the death of Pius in 1823, his successor Leo XII. (Cardinal 
Della Genga) proved a ferocious reactionary under whom 
barbarous laws were enacted and torture frequently applied. 
The secret societies, such as the Carbonari, the Adelfi and the 
Bersaglieri d’America, which flourished in Romagna, replied 
to these persecutions by assassinating the more brutal officials 
and spies. The events of 1820-1821 increased the agitation in 
Romagna, and in 1825 numbers of persons were condemned 
to death, imprisonment or exile. The society of the Sanfedisti , 
formed of the dregs of the populace, whose object was to murder 
every Liberal, was openly protected and encouraged. Leo died 
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in 1829, and the mild, religious Pius VIII. (Cardinal Castiglioni) 
only reigned until 1830, when Gre^gory XVI. (Cardinal Cappellari) 
was elected through Austrian influence, and proved another 
zdanie. The J uly revolution in Paris and the declara- 
fioasot Louis Philippe, that France, as 

isso. ^ Liberal monarch)’, would not only not intervene 
in the internal affairs of other countries, but would 
not permit other |K)wers to do so, aroused great hopes among the 
oppressed peoples, and was the immediate cause of a revolution 
in Romagna and the Marches. In February 1831 these provinces 
rose, raised the red, white and green tricolor (which henceforth 
took the place of the Carbonarist colours as the Italian flag), 
and shook off the papal yoke w'iJh surprising easc.^ At Parma 
too there was an outbreak and a demand for the constitution ; 
Marie Louise could not grant it because of her engagements 
with Austria, and, therefore, abandoned her dominions. In 
Modem Duke Francis, arubititms of enlarging his territories, 
coquetted w'ith the Carbonari of Paris, and opened indirect 
negotiations with Mcnotti, the revolutionary leader in his state, 
bclic\'ing tliat he might a^ssist him in his plans. Mcnotti, for 
his part, conceived the idea of a united Italian slate under the 
duke. A rising w’as organized for February 1831 ; but r’rancis 
got wind of it, and, repenting of his dangerous dallying with 
revolution, arrested Menotti and fled to Austrian territory with 
his prisoner. In his absence the insurrection took place, and 
Biagio >itirdi, having been elected dictator, proclaimed that 
“ Italy is one ; the Italian nation one sole nation.” flut the 
French king soon abandoned his principle of non-intervxntion 
on which the Italian revolutionists had built their hopes ; the 
Austrians intervened unhindered ; the old governments were 
re-established in Parma, Modena and Romagna ; and Menotti 
and man\’ other patriots were hanged. 'Ihe Austrians evacuated 
Romagna in July, but another insurrection having broken out 
immediately afterw-ards which the papal troops were unable 
to quell, tliey returned. 'Fhis .second intervention gave umbrage 
to France, who by way of a counterpoise sent a force to occupy 
*'\ncona. These two foreign occupations, which were almost 
as displea.sin^ to the pope as to the Liberals, lasted until 1838. 
'rhe jxiwers, immediately after the revolt, presented a memor- 
andum to Gregory recommending certain moderate reforms, 
but no attention was paid to it. These various movements 
proved in the first place that the masses were by no means ripe 
[or re\'olulion, and that the idea of unity, although now advocated 
by a few revolution try leaders, was far from being generally 
accepted even by the Liberals ; and, secondly, that, in spite of 
the indifference of the masses, the despotic governments were 
unable to hold their owm without the assistanix of foreign 
bayonets. 

On the 27th of April 1831, Charles Albert succeeded Charles 
Felix on the throne of Pieduiont. Shortly afterwards he received 
Mmini ^ letter from an unknown person, in which he w'as 
and exhorted with fiery eloquence to place himself at the 
** Young head of the movement for liberating and uniting 
Italy,** expelling the foreigner, and told that he 

was free to choose whether he would be ” the first of men or the 
last of Italian tyrants.” The author was Giuseppe Mazzini, 
then a young man of twenty-six years, who, though in theory a 
republican, was ready to accept the leadership of a prince of 
the house of Savoy if he would guide the nation to freedom. 
The only result of his letter, however, was that he was forbidden 
to re-enter Sardinian territory. Mazzini, who had learned to 
distrust Carbonarism owing to its lack of a guiding principle 
and its absurd paraphernalia of ritual and mystery, had conceived 
the idea of a more serious political association for the emancipa- 
tion of his country not only from foreign and domestic despotism 
but from natiomil faults of character ; and this idea he had 
materialized in the organization of a society called the Ctovane 
Italia (Young Italy) among the Italian refugees at Marseilles. 
After the events of 1831 he declared tlxat the liberation of Italy 
could only be achieved through unity, and liis great merit lie.s 

1 Among the insurgents of Romagna was Louis Napoleon, after- 
wards emperor of the French. 
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in having inspired a large number of Italians with that idea at 
a time when provincial jealousies and the difficulty of communica- 
tions maintained separatist feelings. Young Italy spread to 
all centres of Italian exiles, and by me^ins of literature carried 
on an active propaganda in Italy itself, where the party came 
to be called “ Ghibellini,” as though reviving the traditions 
of medieval anti-Papalism. Though eventually this activity 
of the Giovane Italia supplanted that of the older societies, 
in practice it met with no better success ; the two attempts 
to invade Savoy in the hope of seducing the army from its 
allegiance failed miserably, and only resulted in a series of 
barbarous sentences of death and imprisonment which made 
most Liberals despair of Charles Albert, while they called down 
much criticism on Mazzini as the organizer of raids in which 
he himself took no part. He was now forced to leave France, 
but continued his work of agitatic.n from London. The disorders 
in Naples and Sicily in 1837 had no connexion with Mazzini, 
but the forlorn hope of the l)n)thers Bandiera, who in 1844 
landed on the Calabrian coast, was the work of the Giovane 
Italia. The rebels were c:aptured and shot, but the significance 
of the attempt lies in the fact that it was the first occasion on 
w'hich north Italians (the Bundieras were Venetians and officers 
in the Austrian navy) had tried to raise the standard of revolt 
in tlie south. 

Romagna had continued a prey to anarchy ever since 1831 ; 
the government organized armed bands called the Centurioni 
(descended from the earlier Sanfedisti), to terrorize the Liberals, 
while the secret societies continued their “ propaganda by 
deeds.” It is noteworthy that Romagna was the only part of 
Italy where the revolutionary movement was accompanied by 
murder. In 18.15 several outbreaks occurred, and a band led by 
Pietro Renzi captured Rimini, whence a proclamation drawn up 
by L. C. Farini was issued demanding the reforms advocated by 
the powers’ memorandum of 1831. But tlie movement collapsed 
without result, and the leaders fled to luscany. 

Side by side with the Mazzinian proj)agaiulii in Invour of a united 
Italian republic, which nuinifcstcd itscll in sticrcl i^ocieties, plots and 
insurrections, there was another Jdberal movement based .. 
on the education of opinion and on economic development. 

In Piedmont, in spile ol the govcinineiit’s reactionary * ® . 

method.^, a large part ol the pojuilatiou were gt-nuinely ^ ® 
attached to the Savoy dynasty, and the idea of a rcgencra- ^ ^ 
lion of Italy under its auspices began to gain ground. 

Some writers proclaimed the necessity of building railways, develop- 
ing agriculture and encouraging industries, before resorting to 
revolution ; while others, like the Tuscan Gino Capponi, inspired by 
the exani])lc of England and France, wished to make tlie i>c<)ple fit 
for freedom by means of improved schools, books and periodicals. 
Vincenzo Cioberti (f/.v.) published m 1843 his famous treatise Del 
pyimalo morale e civile de^li Italianiy a work, which, in striking con- 
trast to tht; prevailing pes.siniisjn of the day, extolled the pa.st great- 
ness and achievements of the Italian people and their present virtues. 
His political ideal was a federation of all the Italian states under the 
presidency of the pope, on a basis of Catholicism, biv': without a 
constitution. In spite of all its inaccuracies and exaggerations the 
book served a useful purpose in reviving the sclf-rcspcct of a de- 
spondent pcO])le. Another work of a similar kind was Le Sjwrame 
d* Italia (1044) by the Piedmontese Count Cesare Balbo (<7.?^). 1 -ike 
Gioberti he advocated a federation of Italian states, but he declared 
that before this could be achieved Austria must be expelled from 
Italy and comj>onsation found for her in the Near East by making 
her a Dauubian jiower — a curious forecast that Italy’s liberation 
would begin with an eastern war. He extolled Charles Albert 
and appealed to his patriotism ; he believed that the church was 
necessary and tlie secret societies harmful ; representative govern- 
ment was undesirable, but he advocated a consultative assembly. 
Above all Italian character must be reformed and the nation edu- 
cated. A third important publication was Massimo d*Azeglio'.s 
De^li ullimi cast di Romagna, in which the author, another Pied- 
montese nobleman, exposed papal misgovemment while condemning 
the secret societies and advocating open resistance and protest. He 
upheld the papacy in principle, regarded Austria as the great enemy 
of IfcUian regeneration, and believed that the means of exiielling her 
were only to be found in Piedmont. 

Besides the revolutionists and republicans who promoted con- 
spiracy and insurrection wtienever iiossible, and the moderates or 
Nco-Guelphs," as Gioberti’s followers were called, we 
must mention the Italian exiles who were learning the art f 
of war in foreign countries — in Spain, in Greece, in 
Poland, in South America — ^and those other exiles who, in 
Paris or London, eked out a bare subsistence by teaching Italian or 
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bv their pen, and laid the foundations of that love of Italy which, 
especially in England, eventually brought the weight of diplomacy 
into the scales for Italian freedom. All these forces were equally 
necessary — the revolutionists to keep up agitation and make govern- 
ment by bayonets impossible ; the moderates to curb the impetu- 
osity of the revolutionists and to present a scheme of society tliat 
was neither reactionary nor anarchical ; the volunteers abroivcl to 
gain militazy experience ; and the more peaceful exiles to spread the 
name of Italy among foreign peoples. All the while a vast amount of 
revolutionaTy literature was being printed in Switzerland, France 
and Englancl, and smuggled into Italy ; the poet Giusti satirized the 
Italian princes, the dramatist G. B. Niccolini blasted tyranny in his 
tragedies, the novelist Guerrazzi re*evoked the memories of the last 
struggle for Florentine freedom in VAssodio di Fifense^ and Verdi's 
operas bristled with political double entendres which escaped the censor 
but were understood and applauded by the audience. 

On the death of Pope Gregory XVL in 1846 Austria hoped to 
secure the election of another zealot ; but the Italian cardinals, 
who did not want an Austrophil, finished the conclave 
pj" before the arrival of Cardinal Gaysriick, Austria’s 
mouthpiece, and in June elected Giovanni Maria 
Mastai Ferretti as Pius IX. The new pope, who while bishop 
of Imole had evinced a certain interest in Liberalism, was 
a kindly man, of inferior intelligence, who thought that 
all difficulties could be settled with a little good-will, some 
reforms and a political amnesty, llie amnesty which he 
granted was the beginning of the immense if short-lived popularity 
which he was to enjoy. But he did not move so fast in the path 
of reform as was expected, and agitation continued throughout 
the papal states.^ In 1847 some administrative reforms were 
enacted, the laity were admitted to certain offices, railways were 
talked aV)Out, and political newspapers permitted. In April 
Pius created a ConsuUaj or consultative assembly, and soon 
afterwards a council of ministers and a municipality for Rome. 
Here he would willingly have stopped, but he soon realized that 
he had hardly begun. Every fresh reform edict was greeted with 
demonstrations of enthusiasm, but the ominous cry “Viva Pio 
Nono solo ! ” signified dissatisfaction with the whole system of 
government. A lay ministry was now demanded, a constitution, 
and an Italian federation for war against Austria. Rumours of a 
reactionary plot by Austria and the Jesuits against Pius, induced 
him to create a national guard and to appoint Cardinal Ferretti 
as secretary of state. 

Events in Rome produced widespread excitement throughout 
Europe. Metternich had declared that the one thing which had 
not entered into his calculations was a J^iberal pope, only that was 
an impossibility ; still he was much disturbed by Pius’s attitude, 
and tried to stem the revolutionary tide by frightening the 
y)rinces. Seizing the agitation in Romagna as a pretext, he had 
the town of Ferrara occupied l)y Austrian troops, which provoked 
the indignation not only of the Liberals but also of the pope, for 
according to the treaties Austria had the right of occupying the 
citadel alone. There was great resentment throughout Italy, and 
in answer to the pope’s request Charles Albert declared that he 
was with him in everything, while from South America Giuseppe 
Garil)aldi wrote to offer his services to His Holiness. Charles 
Albert, although maintaining his reactionary policy, had intro- 
duced administrative reform.s, built railways, reorganized the 
army and developed the resources of the country. He had little 
sympathy with Liberalism and abhorred revolution, but his 
hatred of Austria and his re.sentment at the galling tutelage to 
which she subjected him had gained strength year by year. 
Religion was still his dominant passion, and when a pope in 
Liberal guise appeared on the scene and was bullied by Austria, 
his two strongest feelings — piety and hatred of Austria — ceased 
Revalue incompatible. In 1847 Lord Minto visited the 

uonary Italian courts to try to induce the recalcitrant despots 
agitmtiom, to mend their ways, so as to avoid revolution and war, 
the latter being England’s especial anxiety ; this 
mission, although not destined to produce much effect, aroused 
extravagant hopes among the Liberals. Charles Louis, the opera- 

1 In Rome itself a oertain Angelo Brunetti, know'n as Ciceruacchio, 
a forage merchant of lowly birth and a Carbonaro, exercised great 
influence over the masses and kept the peace where the authorities 
would have failed. 


bouffe duke of Lucca, who had coquetted with Liberalism in the 
past, now refused to make any concessions to his subjects, and in 
1847 sold his duchy to Leopold 11. of Tuscany (the successor of 
Ferdinand 111. since 1824) to whom it would have reverted in ^y 
case at the death of the duchess of Parma. At the same time 
Leopold ceded Lurigiana to Parma and Modena in equal parts, 
an arrangement which provoked the indignation of the in- 
habitants of the district (especially of those destined to be ruled 
by Francis V. of Modena, who had succeeded to Francis IV. in 
1846), and led to disturbances at Fivizzano. In Septcm])cr 18.^7, 
Leopold gave way to the popular agitation for a national guard, 
in spite of Metternich’s threats, and allowed greater freedom of 
the press ; every concession made by the pope was followed by 
demands for a similar measure in Tuscany. 

Ferdinand I. of the Iwo Sicilies had died in 1S25, and was 
succeeded by Francis 1. At the latter’s death in 1830 Ferdinand 
II. succeeded, and although at first he gave promise of proving a 
wiser ruler, he soon reverted to the traditional Bourlx)n methods. 
An ignorant bigot, he concentrated the whole of the executive 
into his own hands, was surrounded by priests and monks, and 
served by an army of spies. In 1847 there were unimportant 
disturbances in various parts of the kingdom, but there was no 
anti-dynastic outbreak, the jealousy between Naples and Sicily 
largely contributing to the weakness of the movement. On the 
i2th of January, however, a revolution, the first of the many 
throughout Europe that was to make the year 1848 memorable, 
broke out at Palermo under the leadership of Ruggiero Settimo. 
The Neapolitan army sent to criisli the rising was at first un- 
successful, and the insurgents demanded the constitution of 1812 
or com])letc independence. Disturbances occurred at Naples 
also, and the king, who could not obtain Austrian help, as the 
pope refused to allow Austrian troops to pass through his 
dominions, on the advice of his prime minister, the duke of 
Serracapriola, granted a constitution, freedom of the press, the 
national guard, d:c. (January 28). 

The news from Naples strengthened the demand for a con- 
stitution in Piedmont. Count Camillo Cavour, then editor of a 
new and influential paper called 11 RisorgimentO) had 
advocated it strongly, and monster demonstrations 
were held every day. The king dislik(‘d the idea, but t 848 , 
great pressure was brought to bear on him, and 
finally, on the 4th of March 1848, he granted the charter which 
was destined to be the constitution of the future Italian kingdom. 
It provided for a nominated senate and an elective chamber of 
deputies, the king retaining the right of veto ; the press censor- 
ship was abolished, and freedom of meeting, of the press and of 
speech were guaranteed. Balbo was called u])on to form the first 
constitutional ministry. Three days later the grand-duke of 
Tuscany promised similar liberties, and a charter, prepared by a 
commission which included Gino Capponi and Bettino Ricasoli, 
was promulgated on the 17th. 

In the Austrian provinces the situation seemed calmer, and 
the government rejected the moderate proposals of Daniele 
Manin and N. Tommaseo. A demonstration in favour of Pius IX. 
on the 3rd of January at Milan was dispersed with unnecessary 
severity, and martial law was proclaimed tlie following month. 
The revolution which l)roke out on the 8th of March in Vienna 
itself and the subsequent flight of Metternich (see Austria- 
Hungary : History)^ led to the granting of feeble concessions 
to Lombardy and Venetia, which were announced in Milan on 
the i8th. But it was too late ; and in spite of the exhortations 
of the mayor, Gabrio Casati, and of the republican C. Cattaneo, 
who believed that a rising against 15,000 Austrian soldiers under 
Field-Marshal Radetzky was madness, the famous Five Days’ 
revolution began. It was a popular outburst of pent-up hate, 
unprepared by leaders, although leaders such as Luciano Manara 
soon arose. Radetzky occupied the citadel and other points of 
vantage ; but in the night barricades sprang up by the hundred 
and were manned by citizens of all classes, armed with every 
kind of weapon. The desperate struggle lasted until the 22nd, 
when the Austrians, having lost 5000 killed and wounded, were 
forced to evacuate the city. The rest of Lombardy and Venetia 
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now flew to arms, and the Austrian garrisons, except in the 
Quadrilateral (Verona, Peschiera, Mantua and Legnano) were 
expelled. In Venice the people, under the leadership of Manin, 
rose in arms and forced the military and civil governors (Counts 
Zichy and Palffy) to sign a capitulation on the 22nd of March, 
after which the republic was proclaimed. At Milan, where there 
was a division of opinion between the monarchists under Casati 
and the republicans under Cattaneo, a provisional administration 
was formed and the question of the form of government postponed 
for the moment. The duke of Modena and Charles I-ouis of 
Parma (Marie Louise was now dead) abandoned their capitals ; 
in both cities provisional governments were set up which sub- 
sequently proclaimed annexation to Piedmont. In Rome the 
pope gave way to popular clamour, granting one concession after 
another, and on the 8th of February he publicly called down 
God’s blessing on Italy — that Italy hated by the Austrians, 
whose name it had hitherto been a crime to mention. On the 
loth of March he appointed a new ministry, under Cardinal 
Antonelli, which included several Liberal laymen, such as Marco 
Minghetti, G. Pasolini, L. C. Farini and Count G. Recchi. On 
the nth a constitution drawn up by a commission of cardinals, 
without the knowledge of the ministry, was promulgated, a 
constitution which attempted the impossible task of reconciling 
the pope’s temporal power with free institutions. In the mean- 
while preparations for war against Austria were being carried on 
with Pius's sanction. 

There were now three main political tendencies, viz. the union 
of north Italy under Charles Albert and an alliance with the 
pope and Naples, a federation of the different states under their 
]>resent rulers, and a united republic for all Italy. All parties, 
however, were agreed in favour of war against Austria, for which 
the peoples forced their unwilling rulers to prepare. But the 
only state capable of taking the initiative was Piedmont, and Uie 
king still hesitated. Then -came the news of the Five Days of 
Milan, which produced the wildest excitement in Turin ; unless 
Pint war army were sent to assist the struggling Lombards 
ofitmiy at once the dynasty was in jeopardy. Cavour’s stirring 
agMiaat articles in the Risorgimento hastened the king’s decision, 
Aaatrim. 23rd of March hc declared war (see for the 

military events Italian Wars, 1848-70). But much precious 
time had been lost, and even then the army was not ready. 
Charles Albert could dispose of 90,000 men, including some 
30,000 from central Italy, but he took the field with only half 
his force. He might yet have cut off Radetzky on his retreat, 
or captured Mantua, which was only held by 300 men. But his 
delays lost him both chances and enabled Radetzky to receive 
reinforcements from Austria. The pope, unable to resist the 
popular demand for war, allowed hi.s army to depart (March 23) 
under the command of General Durando, with instructions to 
act in concert with C!harlcs Albert, and he corresponded with the 
grand-duke of Tuscany and the king of Naples with a view to a 
military alliance. But at the same time, fearing a schism in the 
church should he attack Catholic Austria, hc forbade his troops 
to do more than defend the frontier, and in his Encyclical of the 
29th of April stated that, as head of the church, he could not 
declare war, but that he was unable to prevent his subjects from 
following the example of other Italians. Hc then requested 
(.'harles Albert to take the papal troops under his command, and 
also wrote to the emperor of Austria asking him voluntarily 
to relinquish Lombardy and Venetia. Tuscany and Naples had 
both joined the Italian league ; a Tuscan army started for 
Lombardy on the 30th of April, and 17,000 Neapolitans com- 
manded by Pepe (who had returned after 28 years of exile) 
went to assist Durando in intercepting the Austrian reinforce- 
ments under Nugent. The Piedmontese defeated the enemy 
at Pastrengo (April 30), but did not profit by the victory. 
The Neapolitans reached Bologna on the 17th of May, but in 
the meantime a dispute had broken out at Naples between the 
king and parliament as to the nature of the royd oath ; a cry of 
treason was raised by a group of factious youngsters, barricades 
were erected and street fighting ensued (May 15). On the 
17th Ferdinand dissolved parliament and recalled the army. 


I On receiving the order to return, Pepe, after hesitating for some 
time between his oath to the king and his desire to fight for Italy, 
finally resigned his commission and crossed the Po with a few 
thousand men, the rest of his force returning south. The effects 
of this were soon felt. A force of Tuscan volunteers was attacked 
by a superior body of Austrians at Curtatone and Montanaro 
and defeated after a gallant resistance on the 27th of May ; 
Charles Albert, after wasting precious time round Peschiera, 
which capitulated on the 30th of May, defeated Radetzky at 
Goito. But the withdraw^ of the Neapolitans left Durando 
too weak to intercept Nugent and his 30,000 men ; and the 
latter, although harassed by the inhabitants of Venetia and 
repulsed at Vicenza, succeeded in joining Radetzky, who was 
soon further reinforced from Tirol. The whole Austrian army 
now turned on Vicenza, which after a brave resistance sur- 
rendered on the loth of June. All Venetia except the capital 
was thus once more occupied by the Austrians. On the 23rd, 
24th and 25th of July (first battle of Custozza) the Piedmontese 
were defeated and forced to retire on Milan with Radetzky ’s 
superior force in pursuit. The king was the object of a hostile 
demonstration in Milan, and although he was ready to defend 
the city to the last, the town council negotiated a capitulation 
with Radetzky. The mob, egged on by the republicans, attacked 
the palace where the king was lodged, and he escaped with 
difficulty, returning to Piedmont with the remnants of his army. 
On the 6th of August Radetzky re-entered Milan, and three 
days later an armistice was concluded between Austria and 
Piedmont, the latter agreeing to evacuate Lombardy and 
Venetia. The offer of French assistance, made after the pro- 
clamation of the republic in the spring of 1848, had been rejected 
mainly because France, fearing that the creation of a strong 
Italian state would be a danger to her, would have demanded 
the cession of Nice and Savoy, which tlie king refused to 
consider. 

Meanwhile, the republic had been proclaimed in Venice ; 
but on the 7th of July the assembly declared in favour of fusion 
with Piedmont, and Manin, who had been elected 
president, resigned his powers to the royal com- 
missioners. Soon after Custozza, however, the vaaiw, 
Austrians blockaded the city on the land side. In 
Rome the pope’s authority weakened day by day, and disorder 
increased. The Austrian attempt to occupy Bologna was re- 
pulsed by the citizens, but unfortunately this success was followed 
by anarchy and murder, and Farini only with difficulty restored 
a semblance of order. The Mamiani ministry having failed to 
achieve anything, Pius summoned Pellegrino Rossi, a learned 
lawyer who had long been exiled in France, to form a cabinet. 
On the 15th of November he was assassinated, and as no one 
was punished for this crime the insolence of the disorderly 
elements increased, and shots were exchanged with the Swiss 
Guard. The terrified pope fled in disguise to Gaeta (November 
25), and when parliament requested him to return he refused 
even to receive the deputation. This meant a complete rupture ; 
on the 5th of February 1849 a constituent assembly was 
summoned, and on the 9th it voted the downfall of the temporal 
power and proclaimed the republic. Mazzini hurried pnciamM'^ 
to Rome to see his dream realized, and was chosen tioaoftte 
head of the Triumvirate. On the 18th Pius invited Roman 
the armed intervention of France, Austria, Naples 
and Spain to restore his authority. In Tuscany the government 
drifted from the moderates to the extreme democrats; the 
Ridolfi ministry was succeeded after Custozza by that of Ricasoli, 
and the latter by that of Capponi. The lower classes provoked 
disorders, which were very serious at Leghorn, and were only 
quelled by Guerrazzi’s energy. Capponi resigned in Octob^ 
1848, and Leopold reluctantly consented to a democratic ministry 
led by Guerrazzi and Montanelli, the former a very ambitious 
and unscrupulous man, the latter honest but fantastic. Follow- 
ing the Roman example, a constituent assembly was demanded 
to vote on union with Rome and eventually with the rest of 
Italy. The grand-duke, fearing an excommunication from the 
pope, refused the request, and left Florence for Siena and 
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S. Stefano ; on the 8th of February 1849 republic was pro- 
claimed, and on the 21st, at the pressing request of the pope and 
the king of Naples, Leopold went to Gaeta. 

Ferdinand did not openly break his constitutional promises 
until Sicily was reconquered. His troops had captured Messina 
after a bombardment which earned him the sobriquet of King 
Bomba ” ; Catania and Syracuse fell soon after^ hideous atrocities 
being everywhere committed with his sanction. He now pro- 
rogued parliament, adopted stringent measures against the 
Liberals, and retired to Gaeta, the haven of refuge for deposed 
despots. 

But so long as Piedmont was not completely crushed none of 
the princes dared to take decisive measures against their subjects ; 
in spite of Custozza, Charles Albert still had an army, and Austria, 
with revolutions in Vienna, Hungary and Bohemia on her 
hands, could not intervene. In Piedmont the Pinelli-Revel 
ministry, which had continued the negotiations for an alliance 
with Leopold and the pope, resigned as it could not count 
on a parliamentary majority, and in December the returned 
exile Gioberti formed a new ministry. His proposal to reinstate 
Leopold and the pope with Piedmontese arms, so as to avoid 
Austrian intervention, was rejected by both potentates, and met 
with opposition even in Piedmont, which would thereby have 
forfeited its prestige throughout Italy. Austrian mediation 
was now imminent, as the Vienna revolution had been crushed, 
and the new emperor, Francis Joseph, refused to consider any 
settlement other than on the basis of the treaties of 1815. But 
Chmrtw Charles Albert, who, whatever his faults, had a generous 
Albert r§- nature, was determined that so long as he had an 
aewMtbe army in being he could not abandon the Lombards 
and the Venetians, whom he had encouraged in their 
resistance, without one more effort, though he knew full well 
that he was staking all on a desperate chance. On the 12th of 
March 1849, denounced the armistice, and, owing to the 
want of confidence in Piedmontese strategy after 1848, ^ave the 
chief command to the Polish General Chrzanowski. His forces 
amounted to 80,000 men, including a Lombard corps and some 
Roman, Tuscan and other volunteers. But the discipline and 
moral of the army were shaken and its organization faulty. 
General Ramorino, disobeying his instructions, failed to prevent 
a corps of Austrians under Lieut. Field-Marshal d^Aspre 
from seizing Mortara, a fault for which he was afterwards court- 
martialled and shot, and after some preliminary fighting Radetzky 
won the decisive battle of Novara (March 23) which broke up 
the Piedmontese army. The king, who had sought death in vain 
all day, had to ask terms of Radetzky ; the latter demanded 
Aocmioa ^ Piedmont and the heir to the throne (Victor 

of Vidor Emmanuel) as a hostage, without a reservation for 
Bm/nsaudih^ consent of parliament. Charles Albert, realizing 
his own failure and thinking that his son might obtain 
better terms, abdicated and departed at once for Portugal, where 
he died in a monastery a few months later. Victor Emmanuel 
went in person to treat with Radetzky on the 24th of March. 
The Field-Marshal received him most courteously and offered 
not only to waive the demand for a part of Piedmontese territory, 
but to enlarge the kingdom, on condition that the constitution 
should be abolished and the blue Piedmontese flag substituted 
for the tricolor. But the young king was determined to abide 
by his father’s oath, and had therefore to agree to an Austrian 
occupation of the territory between the Po, the Ticino and the 
Sesia, and of half the citadel of Alessandria, until peace should 
be concluded, the evacuation of all districts occupied by his 
troops outside Piedmont, the dissolution of his corps of Lombard, 
Polish and Hungarian volunteers and the withdrawal of his 
fleet from the Adriatic. 

Novara set Austria free to reinstate the Italian despots. 
Ferdinand at once re-established autocracy in Naples ; though 
the struggle in Sicily did not end until May, when Palermo, 
after a splendid resistance, capitulated. In Tuscany disorder 
continued, and although Guerrazzi, who had been appointed 
dictator, saved the countiy from complete anarchy, a large part 
of the population, especially among the peasantry, was still 
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loyal to the grand-duke. After Novara the chief question was 
how to avoid an Austrian occupation, and owing to the prevailing 
confusion the town council of Florence took matters into its 
own hands and declared the grand-duke reinstated, but on a 
constitutional basis and without foreign help (April 12). Leopold 
accepted as regards the constitution, but said nothing about 
foreign intervention. Count Serristori, the grand-ducal com- 
missioner, arrived in Florence on the 4th of May 1849 J the 
national guard was disbanded ; and on the 25th, the Austrians 
under d’Aspre entered Florence. 

On the 28th of July Leopold returned to his capital, and while 
that event was welcomed by a part of the people, the fact that 
he had come under Austrian protection ended by destroying all 
loyalty to the dynasty, and consequently contributed not a 
little to Italian unity. 

In Rome the triumvirate decided to defend the republic to 
the last. The city was quieter and more orderly than it had 
ever been before, for Mazzini and Ciceruacchio success- 
fully opposed all class warfare ; and in April the 
defenders received a priceless addition to their strength in the 
person of Garibaldi, who, on the outbreak of the revolution in 
1848, had returned with a few of his followers from his exile 
in South America, and in April 1849 entered Rome with some 
500 men to fight for the republic. At this time France, as a 
counterpoise to Austrian intervention in other parts of Italy, 
decided to restore tlie pope, regardless of the fact that this 
action would necessitate the crushing of a sister 
republic. As yet, however, no such intention was madtbo 
publicly avowed. On the 25th of April General Rommn 
Oudinot landed with 8000 men at Civitavecchia, and 
on the 30th attempted to capture Rome by surprise, but was 
completely defeated by Garibaldi, who might have driven the 
French into the sea, had Mazzini allowed him to leave the city. 
'I'he French republican government, in order to gain time for 
reinforcements to arrive, sent Ferdinand de Lesseps to pretend 
to treat with Mazzini, the envoy himself not being a party to 
this deception. Mazzini refused to allow the French into the 
city, but while the negotiations were being dragged on Oudinot’s 
force was increased to 35,000 men. At the same time an Austrian 
army was marching through the Legations, and Neapolitan and 
Spanish troops were advancing from the south. The Roman 
army (20,000 men) was commanded by General Rosselli, and 
included, besides Garibaldi’s red-shirted legionaries, volunteers 
from all parts of Italy, mostly very young men, many of them 
wealthy and of noble family. .The Neapolitans were ignomini- 
ously beaten in May and retired to the frontier ; on the 1st of 
June Oudinot declared that he would attack Rome on the 4th, 
but by beginning operations on the 3rd, when no attack was 
expected, he captured an important position in the Pamphili 
gardens. 

In spite of this success, htjwever, it was not until the end of 
the month, and after desperate fighting, that the French pene- 
trated within the walls and the defence ceased (June 29). 'Ihe 
Assembly, which had continued in session, was dispersed by the 
French troops on the 2nd of July, but Mazzini escaped a week 
later. Garibaldi quitted the city, followed by 4000 of his men, 
and attempted to join the defenders of Venice. In spite of the 
fact that he was pursued by thti armies of four Powers, ho 
succeeded in reaching San Marino ; but his force melted away 
and, after hiding in the marshes of Ravenna, he fled across the 
peninsula, assisted by nobles, peasants and priests, to the 
Tuscan coast, whence he reached Piedmont and eventually 
America, to await a new cdll to fight for Italy (see Garibaldi). 

After a heroic defence, conducted by Giuseppe Martinengo, 
Brescia was recaptured in April by the Austrians under Lieut. 
Field-Marshal von Haynau, the atrocities which 
followed earning for Haynau the name of ** The non of 
Hyena of Brescia.” In May they seized Bologna, vtniooby 
and Ancona in June, restoring order in those towns 
by the same methods as at Brescia. Venice alone still held out ; 
after Novara the Piedmontese commissioners withdrew and 
Manin again took charge of the government. The assembly 
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voted ; “ Venice resists the Austrians at all costs/* and the 
citizens and soldiers^ strengthened by the arrival of volunteers 
from all parts of Italy, including Pepe, who was given the chief 
command of the defenders, showed the most splendid devotion 
in their hopeless task. By the end of May the city was blockaded 
by land and sea, and in July the bombardment began. On the 
24th the city, reduced by famiue, capitulated on favourable 
terms. Manin, Pej^ and a, few others were excluded from the 
amnesty and went into exile. 

Thus were despotism and foreign predominance re-established 
throughout Italy save in Piedmont. Yet the “ terrible year 
was by no means all loss. The Italian cause had been crushed, 
but revolution and war had strengthened the feeling of unity, 
for Neapolitans had fought for Venice, Ix»mbards for Rome, 
Piedmontese for all Italy. Piedmont was shown to possess 
the qualities necessary to constitute the nucleus of a great nation. 
It was now evident that the federal idea was impossible, for none 
of the princes except Victor Emmanuel could be trusted, and 
that unity and freedom could not be achieved under a republic, 
for nothing could be done without the Piedmontese army, which 
was royalist to the core. All reasonable men were now convinced 
that the question of the ultimate form of the Italian govern- 
ment was secondary;, and that the national efforts should be 
concentrated on the task of exfielling the Austrians ; the form 
of government could lie decided afterwards. Literals were by no 
means inclined to despair of accomplishing this task ; for hatred 
of tlie foreigners, and of the despots restored by their bayonets, 
had been deepened by the humiliations and cruelties suffered 
during the war into a passion common to all Italy. 

When the tern)S of the Austro-Piedmontesc armistice were 
announced in the Chamber at Turin they aroused great indigna- 
tion, but the king succeeded in convincing the deputies 
mitex^tbT inevitable. 'Ihe peace negotiations 

wan ^ dragged on for several montlis, involving two changes 
of ministry, and D’Azeglio became premier, i hrough 
Anglo-French mediation Piedmont’s war indemnity was reduced 
from 230,000,000 to 75,000,000 lire, but the question of the 
amnesty remained, liie king declared himself ready to go to 
war again if those compromised in the Lombard revolution were 
not freely pardoned, and at last Austria agreed to amnesty ail 
save a very few, and in August the peace terms were agreed upon. 
The Chamber, however, refused to ratify them, and it wjus not 
until the king’s eloquent appeal from Moncalieri to his people’s 
loyalty, and after a dissolution and the election of a new parlia- 
ment, that the treaty was ratified (January 9, 1850). The 
situation in Piedmont was far from promising, the exchequer 
was empty, the army disorganized, the country despondent and 
suspicious of the king. If Piedmont was to be fitted for the pa,rt 
which optimists expected it to play, everything must be built 
up anew, i-egishuion had to be entirely reformed, and the bill 
for abolishing the special jurisdiction for the clergy (foro ecclesi- 
astico) and other medieval privileges aroused the bitter opposition 
of the Vatican as well as of the Piedmontese clericals. This 
Cevour (^^ 5 °) Cavour, who had been in parliament 

evoar, Speech of the 7tli of March 

struck the first note of encouragement after the gloom of Novara, 
became minister of agriculture, and in 1851 dso assumed the 
portfolio of finance. He ended by dominating the cabinet, but 
owing to his having negotiated a union of the Right Centre and 
the Left Centre (the Connubio) in the conviction that the country 
needed the moderate elements of both parties, he quarrelled with 
D’Azeglio (who, as an uncompromising conservative, failed to 
sec the value of such a move) and resigned. But D’Azeglio was 
not equal to tlic situation, and he, too, resigned in November 
1852 ; whereupon the king appointed Cavour prime minister, 
a position whicii with short intervals he held until his death. 

The Austrians in the period from 1849 to 1859, known as the 
dectnnio della resistema (decade of resistance), were made to feel 
that they were in a conquered country where they could have 
no social intercourse with the people ; for no self-respecting 
Lombard or Venetian would even speak to an Austrian. Austria, 
on the other haxid, treated her Italian subjects with great severity. 


The Italian provinces were the most heavily taxed in the 
whole empire, and much of the money thus levied was spent 
either for the benefit of other provinces or to pay for 
the huge army of occupation and the fortresses in 
Italy. The promise of a constitution for the empire, js 49 * 
made in 1849, was never carried out; the government 
of Lombardo-Venetia was vested in Field-Marshal Radetzky ; 
and although only very few of the revolutionists were 
excluded from the amnesty, the carrying of arms or the 
distribution or possession of revolutionary literature was 
punished with death. Long terms of imprisonment and the 
bastinado, the latter even inflicted on women, were the penalties 
for the least expression of anti-Austrian opinion. 

The Lombard republicans had been greatly weakened by the 
events of 1848, but Mazzini still believed that a bold act by a few 
revolutionists would make the people rise en masse and expel 
the Austrians. A conspiracy, planned with the object, among 
others, of kidnapping the emperor while on a visit to Venice and 
forcing him to make concessions, wos postponed in consequence 
of the coup d'etat by whicii Louis Napoleon l^eoame emperor 
of the French (1852); but a chance discovery led to a large 
number of arrests, and the state trials at Mantua, conducted in 
the most shamelessly inquisitorial manner, resulted in five death 
sentences, including that of the priest Tazzoli, and many of 
imprisonment for long terms. Even this did not convince 
Mazzini of the hopelessness of such attempts, for he was out of 
touch with Italian public opinion, and he greatly weakened his 
influence by favouring a crack-brained outbreak at Milan on the 
6th of February 1853, which was easily quelled, numbers of the 
insurgents being executed or imprisoned. Radetzky, not 
satisfied with this, laid an embargo on the property of many 
Lombard emigrants who had settled in Piedmont and become 
naturalized, accusing them of complicity, ’i'he Piedmontese 
government rightly regarded this measure as a violation of the 
peace treaty of 1850, and Cavour recalled the Piedmontese 
minister from Vienna, an action which was endorsed by Italian 
public opinion generally, and won the approval of France and 
England. 

(Avour’s ideal for the present was the expulsion of Austria 
from Italy and the expansion of Piedmont into a north Italian 
kingdom ; and, although he did not yet think of Italian unity 
as a question of practical policy, ho began to foresee it as a 
future possibility. But in reorganizing the .shattered finances of 
the state and preparing it for its greater destinies, he had to 
impose heavy taxes, which led to rioting and involved the 
minister himself in considerable though temporary unpopularity. 
His ecclesiastical legislation, loo, met with bitter opposition 
from the Church. 

But the question was soon forgotten in the turmoil caused by 
the Crimean War, Cavour believed that by taking part in the 
war his country would gain for itself a military status 
and a place in the councils of the great Powers, and 
establish claims on Great Britain and France for the 
realization of its Italian ambitions. One section of public opinion 
desired to make Piedmont’s co-operation subject to definite 
promises by the Powers ; but the latter refused to bind them- 
selves, and both Victor Emmanuel and Cavour realized that, 
even without .such promises, participation would give Piedmont 
a claim. I'here was also the danger that Austria might join the 
allies first and Piedmont be left isolated ; but there were also 
strong arguments on the other side, for while the Radical party 
saw no obvious reason why Piedmont should fight other people’s 
battles, and therefore opposed the alliance, there was the risk 
that Austria might join the alliance together with Piedmont, 
which would have constituted a disastrous situation. Da 
Bormida, the minister for foreign affairs, resigned 
rather than agree to the proposal, and other statesmen and the 
were equally opposed to it. But after long negotiations Coagma 
the treaty of alliance was signed in January 1855, and 
while Austria remained neutral, a well-equipped Pied- 
montese force of 15,000 men, under General La Marmora, sailed 
for the Crimea. Everything turned out as Cavour had hoped. 
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The Piedmontese troops distinguished themselves in the field, 
gaining the sympathies of the French and English ; and at the 
subsequent confess of Paris (1S56), where Cavour himself was 
Sardinian representative, the Italian question was discussed, 
and the intolerable oppression of the Italian peoples by Austria 
and the despots ventilated. 

Austria at last began to see that a policy of coercion was 
useless and dangerous, and made tentative efforts at conciliation. 
Taxation was somewhat reduced, the censorship was made less 
severe, political amnesties were granted, humaner officials were 
appointed and the Congregations (a sort of shadowy consultative 
assembly) were reviv^. In 1856 the emperor and empress 
visited their Italian dominions, but were received with icy 
coldness ; the following year, on the retirement of Radetzky 
at the age of nincty-tlirec, the archduke Maximilian, an able, 
cultivated and kind-hearted man, was appointed viceroy. He 
made desperate efforts to conciliate the population, and succeeded 
with a few of the nobles, who were led to believe in the possi- 
bility of an Italian confederation, including Lombardy and 
Venetia which would be united to Austria by a personal union 
alone ; but the immense majority of all classes rejected these 
advances, and came to regard union with Piedmont with 
increasing favour.^ 

Meanwhile Francis V. of Modena, restored to his duchy by 
Austrian bayonets, continued to govern according to the tradition's 
house. Charles II. of Parma, after having been 
govm- reinstated by the Austrians, abdicated in favour of his 
m 9 nu son Charles ill. a drunken libertine and a cniel tyrant 
(May 1849) ; the latter was assassinated in 1854, and 
’ a regency under his widow, Marie Louise, was insti- 
tuted during which the government became somewhat more 
tolerable, altho-igh by no means free from political persecution ,* 
in 1857 the Austrian troops evacuated the duchy, Leopold of 
Tuscany suspended the constitution, and in 1852 formally 
abolished it by order from Vienna ; he also concluded a treaty of 
semi-subjection with Austria and a Concordat with the pope for 
granting fresh privileges to the Church. His government, how- 
ever, was not chai'acterized by cruelty like those of his brother 
despots, and Guerrazzi and the other Liberals of 1849, although 
tried and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, were merely 
exiled. Yet the apposition gained recruits among all the ablest 
and most respectable Tuscans. In Rome, after the restoration of 
the temporal power by the French troops, the pope paid no 
attention to Louis Napoleon’s advice to maintain some form of 
constitution, to grant a general amnesty, and to secularize the 
administration. He promised, indeed, a consultative council of 
state, and granted an amnesty from which no less tlmn 25,000 
persons were excluded ; but on his return to Rome (12th April 
1850), after he was quite certain that France had given up all 
idea of imposing constitutional limitations on him, he re-estab- 
lished his government on the old lines of priestly absolutism, and, 
devoting himself to religious practices, left political affairs mostly 
to the astute cardinal Antonelli, who repressed with great 
severity the political ^itation which still continued. At Naples 
Persecn^ ^ trifling disturbance in September 1849, led to the 
Hon of arrest of a large number of persons connected with the 
Libtrah Unitd Itdiana, a society somewhat similar to the 
inNapiea. (jarbonari. The prisoners included Silvio Spaventa, 
Luigi Settembrini, Carlo Pocrio and many other cultured and 
worthy citizens. Many condemnations followed, and hundreds of 

politicals ” were immured in hideous dungeons, a state of 
things which provoked Gladstone’s famous letters to Lord 
Aberdeen, in which Bourbon rule was branded for all time as 
“ the negation of God erected into a system of government.” 
But oppressive, corrupt and inefficient as it was, the government 
was not confronted by the uncompromising hostility of the 
whole people ; the ignorant priest-ridden masses were either 
indifferent or of mildly Bourbon sympathies ; the opposition was 
constituted by the educated middle classes and a part of the 

^ The popular ciy of ** Viva Verdi ! " did not merely express | 
enthusiasm for Italy's most eminent musician, but signified, in | 
initials : “ Viva Vittorio Emanuele Re d' Italia I " 
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nobility. The revolutionary attempts of Bentivegna in Sicily 
(1856) and of the Mazzinian Carlo Pisacane, who landed at 
Sapri in Calabria with a few followers in 1857, failed from lack of 
popular support, and the leaders were killed. 

The decline of Mazzini’s influence was accompanied by the 
rise of a new movement in favour of Italian unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, inspired by the Milanese marquis Giorgio 
Pallavicini, who had spent 14 years in the Spielberg, vniontat 
and by Manin, living in exile in Paris, both of them mov«- 
ex-republicans who had become monarchists. The 
propaganda was organized by the Sicilian La Farina by means 
of the Socicta Nazionale. All who accepted the motto “ Unity, 
Independence and Victor Emmanuel ” were admitted into 
the society. Many of the republicans and Mazzinians joined 
it, but Mazzini himself regarded it with no sympathy. In the 
Austrian provinces and in the duchies it carried all before it, 
and gained many adherents in the Legations, Rome and Naples, 
although in the latter regions the autonomist feeling was still 
strong even among the Liberals. In Piedmont itself it was at 
first less successful ; and Cavour, although he aspired ultimately 
to a united Italy with Rome as the capital, “ openly professed no 
ambition beyond the expulsion of Austria and the formation of a 
North Italian kingdom. But he gave secret encouragement to 
the movement, and ended by practically directing its activity 
through La Karina, 'i’he king, too, was in close sympathy with the 
society's aims, but for the present it was necessary to hide this 
attitude from the eyes of the Powers, whose sympatliy Cavour 
could only hope to gain by professing hostility to everything that 
savoured of revolution. Botli the king and his minister realized 
that Piedmont alone, even with the help of the National Society, 
could not expel Austria from Italy without foreign assistance. 
Piedmonttse finances had been strained to breaking-point to 
organize an army obviously intended for other than merely 
defensive purj>o.ses. Cavour now set himself to the task of 
isolating Austria and securing an alliance for her expulsion. 
A British alliance would have been preferabU*, but the British 
government was too much concerned with the preservation of 
Eurojican peace. The emperor Napoleon, almost alone 
among Frenchmen, had genuine Italian sympathies. 

But were he to intervene in Italy, the intervention 
would not only have to be successful ; it would have 
to bring tangible advantages to France. Hence his hesitations 
and vacillations, which Cavour steadily worked to overcome. 
Suddenly on the 14th of January 1858 Napoleon’s life was 
attempted by J^elice Orsini {q.v,) a Mazzinian Komagnol, who 
believed that Napoleon was the chief obstacle to the success of 
the revolution in Italy. The attempt failed and its author was 
caught and executed, but while it appeared at first to destroy 
Napoleon s Italian sympathies and led to a sharp interchange of 
notes l>etwcen Paris and Turin, ihc emperor was really impressed 
by the atUmipt and by Orsim's letter from prison exhorting him 
to intervene in Italy. He realised how deep the Italian feeling 
for independence must be, and that a refusal to act now might 
result in further attempts on his life, as indeed Orsini’s letter 
stated. Consequently negotiations with Cavour were resumed, 
and a meeting with him was arranged to take place at Plom- 
bi^res (20th and 21st of July 1858). There it wa.s agreed that 
France should supply 200,000 men and Piedmont 100,000 for the 
expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, that Piedmont should be 
expanded into a kingdom of North Italy, that central Italy .should 
form a separate kingdom, on the throne of which the emperor 
contemplated placing one of his own relatives, and Naples 
another, possibly under Lucicn Murat ; the pope, while retaining 
only the “ Patrimony of St Peter ” (the Roman province), would 
be president of the Italian confederation. In exchange for 
French assistance Piedmont would cede Savoy and perhaps 
Nice to France ; and a marriage between Victor Emmanuel’s 
daughter Clothilda and Jerome Bonaparte, to which Napoleon 
attached great importance, although not made a definite 
condition, was also discussed. No written agreement, however, 
was signed* 

* La Farina's Epistolario^ ii 426. 
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On the 1st of January 1859, Napoleon astounded the diplo- 
matic world by remarking to Baron Hiibner, the Austrian 
ambassador, at the New Year’s reception at the Tuileri^, that 
he regretted that relations between France and Austria were 
“ not so good as they had been ” ; and at the opening of the 
Piedmontese parliament on the loth Victor Emmanuel pro- 
nounced the memorable words that he could not be insensible 
to the cry of pain (il grido di dolor e) which reached him from all 
parts of Italy. Yet after these warlike declarations and after 
the signing of a military convention at Turin, the king agreeing 
to all the conditions proposed by Napoleon, the latter suddenly 
became pacific again, and adopted the Russian suggestion that 
Italian affairs should be settled by a congress. Austria agreed 
on condition that Piedmont should disarm and should not be 
admitted to the congress. Lord Malmesbury urged the Sardinian 
government to yield ; but Cavour refused to disarm, or to accept 
the principle of a congress, unless Piedmont were admitted to 
it on equal terms with the other Powers. As neither the Sardinian 
nor the Austrian government seemed disposed to yield, the idea 
of a congress had to be abandoned. Lord Malmesbury now 
proposed that all three Powers should disarm simultaneously 
and that, as suggested by Austria, the precedent of Laibach 
should be followed and all the Italian states invited to plead 
their cause at the bar of the Great Powers. To this course 
Napoleon consented, to the despair of King Victor Emmanuel 
and Cavour, who saw in this a proof that he wished to back out 
of his engagement and make war impossible. When war seemed 
imminent volunteers from all parts of Italy, especially from 
Lombardy, had come pouring into Piedmont to enrol themselves 
in the army or in the specially raised volunteer corps (the com- 
mand of which was given to Garibaldi), and “ to go to Piedmont 
became a test of patriotism throughout the country. Urged by 
a peremptory message from Napoleon, Ciivour saw the necessity 
of bowing to the will of Europe, of disbanding the volunteers 
and reducing the army to a peace footing. Ihe situation, how- 
ever, was saved by a false move on the part of Austria. At 
Vienna the war party was in the ascendant ; the convention 
for disarmament had been signed, but so far from its being 
carried out, the reserves were actually called out on the 12th of 
April ; and on the 23rd, before Cavour’.s decision was known 
at Vienna, an Austrian ultimatum reached Turin, summoning 
Piedmont to disarm within three days on pain of invasion. 
Cavour was filled with joy at the turn affairs had taken, for 
Austria now appeared as the aggressor. On the 
Francis Joseph declared war, and the next day 
/ SS 9 * ^is troops crossed the I’icino, a move which was followed, 

as Napoleon had stated it would be, by a French 
declaration of war. The military events of the Italian war of 
1859 are described under Italian Wars, The actions of 
Montebello (May 20), Palestro (May 31) and Melegnano (June 
8) and the battles of Magenta (June 4) and Solferino (June 24) 
all went against the Austrians. Garibaldi’s volunteers raised 
the standard of insurrection and held the field in the region of 
the Italian lakes. After Solferino the allies prepared to besiege 
the Quadrilateral. Then Napoleon suddenly drew back, un- 
willing, for many reasons, to continue the campaign. Firstly, 
he doubted whether the allies were strong enough to attack the 
Quadrilateral, for he saw the defects of his own army’s organiza- 
tion ; secondly, he began to fear intervention by Prussia, whose 
attitude appeared menacing ; thirdly, although really anxious 
to expel the Austrians from Italy, he did not wish to create a 
too powerful Italian state at the foot of the Alps, which, besides 
constituting a potential danger to France, might threaten the 
pope’s temp(jral power, and Napoleon believed that he could not 
stand without the clerical vote ; fourthly, the war had been 
declared against the wishes of the great majority of Frenchmen 
and was even now far from popular. Consequently, to the 
surprise of all Europe, while the allied forces were drawn up 
ready for battle, Napoleon, without consulting Victor Emmanuel, 
sent General Fleury on the 6th of July to Francis Joseph to ask 
for an armistice, which was agreed to. The king was now 
informed, and on the 8th Generals Vaillant, Della Rocca and 
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I Hess met at Villafranca and arranged an armistice until the 
15th of August, But the king and Cavour were terribly upset by 
this move, which meant peace without Venetia; Cavour 
hurried to the king’s headquarters at Monzambano 
and in excited, almost disrespet:tful, language implored tnoem.* 
him not to agree to peace and to continue the war 
alone, relying on the Piedmontese army and a general Italian 
revolution. But Victor Emmanuel on this occasion proved the 
greater statesman of the two ; he understood that, hard as is 
was, he must content himself with Lombardy for the present, lest 
all be lost. On the nth the two emperors met at Villafranca, 
where they agreed that Lombardy should be ceded to Piedmont, 
and Venetia retained by Austria but governed by Liberal methods ; 
that the rulers of Tuscany, Parma and Modena, who had been 
again deposed, should be restored, the Papal States reformed, 
the Legations given a separate administration and the pope 
made president of an Italian confederation including Austria 
as mistress of Venetia. It was a revival of the old impossible 
federal idea, which would have left Italy divided and dominated 
by Austria and France. Victor Emmanuel regretfully signed 
the peace preliminaries, adding, however, pour ce qui me concerne 
(which meant that he made no undertaking with regard to 
central Italy), and Cavour resigned office. 

The Lombard campaign had produced important effects 
throughout the rest of Italy. The Sardinian government had 
formally invited that of Tuscany to participate in 
the war of liberation, and on the grand-duke rejecting jnoy«. 
the proposal, moderates and democrats combined to mMtMia 
present an ultimatum to Leopold demanding that he 
should abdicate in favour of his son, grant a constitii- 
tion and take part in the campaign. On his refusal Florence rose 
as one man, and he, feeling that he could not rely on his troops, 
abandoned Tuscany on the 27th of April 1859. A provisional 
government was formed, led by Ubaldino Peruzzi, and was 
strengthened on the 8th of May by the inclusion of Baron 
Bettino Ricasoli, a man of great force of character, who became 
the real head of the administration, and all through the ensuing 
critical period aimed unswervingly at Italian unity, Victor 
Emmanuel, at the request of the people, assumed the protector- 
ate over Tuscany, where he was represented by the Sardinian 
minister Boncompagni. On the 23rd of May Prince Napoleon, 
with a French army corps, landed at Leghorn, his avowed object 
being to threaten the Austrian flank and in June these troops, 
together with a Tuscan contingent, departed for Lombardy. 
In the duchy of Modena an insurrection had broken out, and 
after Magenta Duke Francis joined the Austrian army in 
Lombardy, leaving a regency in charge. But on the 14th of 
June the municipality formed a provisional government and 
proclaimed annexation to Piedmont ; L. C. Farini was chosen 
dictator, and 4000 Modenese joined the allies. The duchess- 
regent of Parma also withdrew to Austrian territory, and on 
the iith of June annexation to Piedmont was proclaimed. 
At the .same time the Austrians evacuated the Legations and 
Cardinal Milesi, the papal representative, departed. The muni- 
cipality of Bologna formed a Giunta, to which Romagna and 
the Marches adhered, and invoked the dictatorship of Victor 
Emmanuel; at Perugia, too, a provisional government was 
constituted under F. Guardabassi. But the Marches were 
soon reoccupied by pontifical troops, and Perugia fell, its capture 
being followed by an indiscriminate massacre of men, women 
and children. In July the marquis d’Azeglio arrived at Bologna 
as royal commissioner. 

After the meetings at Villafranca Napoleon returned to France. 
The question of the cession of Nice and Savoy had not been 
raised ; for the emperor had not fulfilled his part of the bargain, 
that he would drive the Austrians out of Italy, since Venice was 
yet to be freed. At the same time he was resolutely opposed 
to the Piedmontese annexations in central Italy. But here 
Cavour intervened, for he was determined to maintain the 
annexations, at all costs. Although he had resigned, he remained 

1 In reality the emperor was contemplating an Etrurian kingdom 
with the prince at its head. 
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in office until Rattazzi could form a new ministry ; and while 
officially recalling the royal commissioners according to the 
preliminaries of villafranca, he privately encouraged them to 
remain and organize resistance to the return of the despots^ if 
necessary by force (see Cavour). Farini, who in August was 
elected dictator of Parma as well as Modena, and Ricasoli, who 
since, on the withdrawal of the Sardinian commissioner Bon- 
compagni, had become supreme in Tuscany, were now the men 
who by their energy and determination achieved the aimexation 
of central Italy to Piedmont, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of the French emperor and the weakness of many I^ian Liberals. 
In August Marco Minghetti succeeded in forming a military 
league and a customs union between Tuscany, Romagna and 
the duchies, and in procuring the adoption of the Piedmontese 
codes ; and envoys were sent to Paris to mollify Napoleon, 
Constituent assemblies met and voted for unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, but the king could not openly accept tlic proposal 
owing to the emperor’s opposition, backed by the presence of 
French armies in Lombardy ; at a word from Napoleon there 
might have been an Austrian, and perhaps a Franco- Austrian, 
invaidon of central Italy. But to Napoleon’s statement that 
he could not agree to the unification of Italy, as he was bound 
by his promises to Austria at Villafranca, Victor Emmanuel 
replied that he himself, after Magenta and Solferino, was bound 
in honour to link his fate with that of the Italian people ; and 
General Manfredo Fanti was sent by the Turin governinent to 
organize the army of the Central League, with Garibaldi under 
him, 

Ike terms of the treaty of peace signed at Zurich on the icth 
of November were practically identical with those of the pre- 
liminaries of Villafranca. It was soon evident, however, 
zSr/cA. that the Italian question was far from being settled. 

Central Italy refused to be bound by the treaty, and 
offered the dictatorship to Prince Carignano, who, himself unable 
to accept owing to Napoleon’s opposition, suggested Boncompagni, 
who was accordingly elected. Napoleon now realized that it 
would be impossible, without running serious risks, to oppose 
the movement in favour of unity. He suggested an international 
congress on the question ; inspired a pamplilet, Lc Pape et le 
CongriSi which proposed a redaction of the papal territory, and 
wrote to the pope advising him to cede Romagna in order to 
obtain better guarantees for the rest of his dominions. The 
proposed congress fell through, and Napoleon thereupon raised 
the question of the cession of Nice and Savoy as the prict; of 
his consent to tfie union of the central provinces with the Italian 
kingdom. In January 1866 the Rattazzi ministry fell, after 
completing the fusion of Lombardy with Piedmont, and Cavour 
was again summoned by the king to the head of affairs. 

Cavour well knew the unpopularity that would fall upon him 
by consenting to the cession of Nice, the birthplace of Garibaldi, 
ar.d Savoy, the cradle of the royal house ; but he realized the 
necessity of the sacrifice, if contrail Italy was to be won, I'he 
negotiations were long drawn out; for Cavour struggled to save 
Nice and Napoleon was anxious to make conditions, especially 
as regards Tuscany. At last, on the 24th of March, the treaty 
was signed whereby the cession was agreed upon, but subjict 
to the vote of the populations concerned and ratification by the 
Italian parliament. The king having formally accepted the 
\’oluntary annexation of the duchies, Tuscany and Romagna, 
appointed the prince of Carignano viceroy with Ricasoli as 
governor-general (22nd of March), and was immediately after- 
wards excommunicated by the pope. On the 2nd of April 1S60 
the new Italian parliament, including members from central 
Italy, assembled at lurin. Three weeks later the treaty of 
Turin ceding Savoy and Nice to France was ratified, though 
not without much opposition, and Cavour was fiercely reviled 
for his share in the transaction, especially by Garibaldi, who 
even contemplated an expedition to Nice, but was induced to , 
desist by the king. 

In May 1859 Ferdinand of Naples was succeeded by his son 
Francis II., who gave no signs of any intention to change his 
lather’s policy, and, in spite of Napoleon’s advice, refused to 
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^ant a constitution or to enter into an alliance with Sardinia. 
The result was a revolutionary agitation which in Sicily, stirred 
up by Mazzini’s agents, Rosalino Pilo and Francesco 
Crispi, culminated, on the 5th of April i860, in open^'J^J* 
revolt. An invitation had been sent Garibaldi to put Praneis //. 
himself at the head of the movement ; at first he 
had refused, but reports of the progress of the insurrection 
soon determined him to risk all on a bold stroke, and on the 
5th of May he embarked at Quarto, near Genoa, with Bixio, 
the Hungarian Tiirr and some 1000 picked followers, on two 
steamers. The preparations for the expedition, openly made, 
were viewed by Cavour with mixed feelings. With its object 
he sympathized ; yet he could not give official sanction to 
an armed attack on a friendly power, nor on the other hand 
could he forbid an action enthusiastically approved by public 
opinion. He accordingly directed the Sardinian admiral Persano 
only to arrest the expedition should it touch at a Sardinian port ; 
while in reply to the indignant protests of the continental 
powers he disclaimed all knowledge of the affair. On the nth 
Garibaldi landed at Marsala, without opposition, defeated the 
Neapolitan forces at Calatafimi on the 15th, and on the 27th 
entered Palermo in triumph, where he proclaimed himself, in 
King Victor Emmanuel’s name, dictator of Sicily. By the end 
of July, after the hard-won victory of Milazzo, the whole island, 
with the exception of the citadel of Messina and a few unim- 
portant ports, was in his hands. 

From Cavour’s point of view, the situation was now one of 
extreme anxiety. It was certain that, his work in Sicily done. 
Garibaldi would turn his attention to the Neapolitan dominions 
on the mainland ; and beyond these lay Umbria and the Marches 
and — Rome. It was all-important that whatever victories 
Garibaldi might win should be won for the Italian kingdom, 
and, above all, that no ill-timed attack on the Papal States 
should provoke an intervention of the powers. La Farina was 
accordingly sent to Palermo to urge the immediate annexation of 
Sicily to Piedmont. But Garibaldi, who wished to keep a free 
hand, distrusted Cavour and scorned all counsels of expediency, 
refused to agree ; Sicily was the necessary base for his projected 
invasion of Naples ; it would be time enough to announce its 
union with Piedmont when Victor Emmanuel had been pro- 
claimed king of United Italy in Rome. Foiled by the dictator's 
stubbornness, Cavour had once more to lake to underhand 
methods; and, while continuing futile negotiations with King 
Francis, sent his agents into Naples to stir up disaffection and 
create a sentiment in favour of national unity strong enough, in 
any event, to force Garibaldi’s hand. 

On the 8th of August, in spite of the protests and threats of 
most of the powers, the Garibaldians began to cross the Straits, 
and in a short time 20,000 of them were on the main- 
land. The Bourbonists in Calabria, utterly di'^- 
organized, broke before the invincible red-shirts, and 
the 40,000 men defending the Salerno -Avellino line made 
no better resistance, l^eing eventually ordered to fall back 
on the Volturno. On the 6th of September King Francis, with 
his family and several of the ministers, sailed for Gacta, and the 
next day Garibaldi entered Naples alone in advance of the army, 
and was enthusiastically welcomed. He prc.claimed himself 
dictator of the kingdom, with Bcrtani as secretary of state, but 
as a proof of his loyalty he consigned the Neapolitan fleet to 
Persano. 

His rapid success, meanwhile, inspired both the hVench 
emperor and the government of Turin with misgivings. There 
was a danger that Garibaldi’s entourage, composed of 
cx-Mazzinians, might induce him to proclaim a republic J^^*^/*** 
and march on Rome ; which would have meant put/moat* 
French intervention and the undoing of all Cavour’s 
work. King Victor Emmanuel and Cavour both wrote to 
Garibaldi urging him not to spoil all by aiming at too much. 
But Garibaldi poured scorn on all suggestions of compromise ; 
and Cavour saw that the situation could only be saved by 
the armed participation of Piedmont in the liberation of 
south Italy. 
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The situation was, indeed, sufficiently critical. The unrest 
in Naples had spread into Umbria and the Marches, and the 
papal troops, under General Lamorici^re, were preparing to 
suppress it. Had they succeeded, the position of the Pied- 
montese in Romagna would have been imperilled ; had they 
failed, the road would have been open for Garilmidi to march 
on Rome. In the circumstam’es, Cavour decided that Piedmont 
must anticipate Garibaldi, occupy Umbria and the Marches 
and place Italy between the red-shirts and Rome. His excuse 
was the pope's refusal to dismiss his foreign levies (September 7). 
On the iith of September a Piedmontese army of 35,000 men 
crossed the frontier at I-ti Cattolica ; on the i8th the pontifical 
army was crushed at Castelfidardo ; and when, on the 29th, 
Ancona fell, Umbria and the Marches were in the power of 
Piedmont. On the 15th of October King Victor Emmanuel 
crossed the Neapolitan border at the head of his troops. 

It had been a race between Garibaldi and the Piedmontese. 

If we do not arrive at the Voltumo before Garibaldi reaches 
La Cattolica,” Cavour had said, the monarchy is lost, and Italy 
w’ill remain in the prison-house of the Revolution.” ^ Fortun- 
ately for his policy, the red-shirts had encountered a formidable 
obstacle to their advance in the Neapolitan army entrenched 
on the Voltumo under the guns of Capua. On the 19th of 
September the Garibaldians began their attack on thi.s position 
with their usual impetuous valour ; but they were repulsed 
again and again, and it was not till the and of October, after 
a two days’ pitched battle, that they succeeded in carrying the 
position. The way was now open for the adv'ance of the Pied- 
montese, who, .save at Isernia, encountered practically no 
resistance. On the 29th Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi met, 
and on the 7th of November they entered Naples together. 
Garibaldi now resigned his authority into the king’s hands and, 
refusing the title and other honours offered to him, retired to his 
island home of Caprera.- 

Gaeta remained still to be taken. The Piedmontese under 
Cialdini had begun the siege on the 5th of November, but it was 
n^eogni- January i 86 t , when at the 

tioa ^ the instance of Great Britain Napoleon withdrew his 
uMJteS squadron, that the blockade could be made complete. 
Qf°iiair February the fortress surrendered, 

® Francis and hi.s family having departed by sea for 

papal territory. I'hc citadel of Messina capitulated on the 22nd, 
tmd Cmtella del Tronto, the last stronghold of Bourbonism, 
on the 2ist of March. On the j8th of February the first Italian 
parliament met at Turin, and Victor Emmanud was proclaimed 
king of Italy. The new kingdom was recognized by Great 
Britain within a fortnight, by France three months later, and 
subsequently by other powders. It included the whole peninsula 
except Venetia and Rome, and these the government and the 
nation were determined to annex sooner or later. 

There were, however, other serious problems calling for im- 
metliate attention. The country had to be built up and converted 
from an agglomeration of scattered medieval princi- 
^ unified modern nation. The first question 
which arose was tliat of brigandage in the south. Brigand- 
meat " always existed in the Neapolitan kingdom, largely 

owing to the poverty of the people ; but the evil was now 
* aggravated by the mistake of the new goverunient in 
dismissing the Bourbon troops, and then calling them out 
again as recruits. A great many turned brigands rather than serve 
again, and together with tlie remaining adherents of Bourbon rule and 
malefactors of all kinds, were made use of by the ex-king an<l his 
entourage to harass the Italian administration. Bands of desperadoes 
were formed, commanded by the most infamous criminals and by 
foreigntrrs w'ho came lo fight in w’hat th(;y wore led to believe was 
an Italian Vendee, but which was in reality a campaign of butchery 
and plunder. Villages were sacked and burnt, men, women and 
children mutilatetl, tortured or roasted alive, and women outraged. 
The authors of the.se deeds w'hen pursued liy troops fled into papal 
territory, where they were welcomed by the authorities and allowed 
to refit and raise fresh reenuts under the aegis of the Church, The 
prime organisers of the movement were King Francis's uncle, the 
count of Trapani, and Mons. de M^ode, a Belgian ecclesiastic who 

* N. Bianchi, Cavow, p. ir8. 

’■'He ashed for the Neapolitan viceroyalty for life, which the king 
very wisely refused. 


enjoyed immense influence at the Vatican. The task of suppressing 
brigandage was entrusted to Generals La Marmora and Cialdmi; 
but in spite of extreme severity, justifiable in the circumstances, it 
took four or five years completely to suppress the movement. Its 
vitality, indeed, was largely due to the mistakes made by the 
new administration, conducted as this was by officials ignorant of 
southern conditions and out of sympathy with a people far more 
primitive than in any other part of the peninsula. Politically, its 
.sole outcome w^as to prove the impossibility of allowing the continu- 
ance of an independent Roman state in the heart of Italy. 

Another of the government's difficulties was the question of what 
to do with Cioribaldi's volunteers. Fanti, the minister of war, had 
three armies to incorporate in that of Piedmont, viz. that - . 
of central Italy, that of the Bourbons and that of Garibaldi. 7^.V 
The first caused no difficulty ; the rank and file of the ® 
second were mostly disbanded, but a number of the officers ’ 

were taken into the Italian army ; the third offered a more 
serious problem. Garibaldi demanded tliat all his officers should be 
given equivalent rank in the Italian army, and in this he had the 
support of Fanti. Cavour, on the other hand, while anxious to deal 
generously with the Garibaldians, recognized the impossibility of such 
a course, which would not only have offended the conservative spirit 
of the Piedmontese military caste, which disliked and despised 
irregular troops, but would almost certainly liave introduced into the 
army an clement of indiscipline and disorder. 

On the iSth of April the question of the volunteers was 
discu.s.sed in one of the most dramatic sittings of the 
Italian parliament. Garibaldi, elected member for Naples, 
denounced Cavour in unmeasured terms for hi.s treatment of the 
Vf)lunteers and for the cession of Nice, accusing him of leading 
the country to civil war. I'hese charges produced a tremendous 
uproar, but Bixio by a splendid appeal for concord succeeded 
in calming the two adver.saries. On the 23rd of April they were 
formally reconciled in the presence of the king, but the scene of 
the rSth of April hastened Cavour ’s end. In May the Roman 
question was discussed in parliament. Cavour had often declared 
that in the end the capital of Italy must be Rome, for it alone of 
all Italian cities had an unquestioned claim to moral supremacy, 
and his vie^^'s of a free church in a free state were well known. 
He had negotiated secretly with the pope through unofficial 
agents, and sketched out a scheme of settlement of the Roman 
question, which foreshadowed in its main features the law of 
papal guarantees. But it was not given him to .see this problem 
solved, for his health was broken by the strain of the n th / 
last few years, during which practically the whole cavour. 
administration of the country was concentrated in his 
hands. He died after a short illness on the 6th of June 1861, 
at a moment when Italy had the greatest need of his statesman- 
ship, 

Ricasoli now became prime minister, Cavour having advised 
the king to that effect. The financial situation was far from 
brilliant, for the expenses of the administration of /^fcaaoN 
Italy were far larger than the total of those of all the MMatry. 
.separate .statc.s, and everything had to be created or Ptnanciat 
rebuilt. The budget of 1861 showed a deficit of 

344.000. 000 lire, while the service of the debt was 

110.000. 000 ; deficits were met by new loans is.sued on unfavour- 
able terms (that of July 1861 for 500,000,000 lire cost the govern- 
ment 714,833,000), and government stock fell as low as 36, It 
was now that the period of reckless finance began whicih, save for 
a lucid interval under Sella, was to last until nearly the end of the 
centur>\ Considering the state of the country and the coming 
war for Venice, heavy expenditure was inevitable, but good 
management might have rendered the situation Ic^s dangerous. 
Rica.soli, honest and capable as he was, failed to win popularity ; 
his attitude on the Roman question, which became more un- 
compromi.sing after the failure of his attempt at conciliation, 
and his desire to emancipate Italy from French predominance, 
brought down on him the ho.stility of Napoleon. He fell in 
March 1862, and wa.s succeeded by Rattazzi, who being more 
pliable and intriguing managed at first to please every- 

body, including Garibaldi. At this time the extremists MinSttry, 
and even the moderates were full of schemes for liberat- 
ing Venice and Rome. Garibaldi had a plan, with which the 
premier was connected, for attacking Austria by raising a revolt 
in the Balkans and Hungary, and later he contemplated a raid 
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into the Trcntino ; but the government, seeing the danger of such 
an attempt, arrested several Garibaldmns at Samico (near 
Brescia), and in the Sm$ute which followed several persons were 
shot. Garibaldi now became an opponent of the ministry, and 
in June went to Sicily, where, after taking counsel 
Mtf former followers, he decided on an immediate 

AMrat * raid on Rome. He summoned his legionaries, and in 
AMpro- August crossed over to Calabria with looo men. Ilis 
intentions in the main were still loyal, for he desired 
to capture Rome for the kingdom ; and he did his 
best to avoid tlie regulars tardily sent against him. On the 
29th of Augu.st 1862, however, he encountered a force under 
Pallavicini at Aspromonte, and, although ( Jaribaldi ordered his 
men not to fire, some of the raw Sicilian volunteers discharged a 
few volleys wiiich were returned by the regulars. Garibaldi 
himself was seriously wounded and taken prisoner. He was shut 
up in the fortress of Varignano, and after endless discussions as to 
whether he should be tried or not, the question was settled by an 
amnesty. The affair made the ministry so unpopular 
MtSutry! forced to resign. Farini, who succeeded, 

retired almost at once on account of ilUhealth, and 
Minghetti became premier, with Visconti-Venosta as minister 
for foreign affairs. The financial situation continued to be 
seriously embanassing ; dcfic'it was piled on deficit, loan upon 
loan, and the servi('e of the debt rose from 90,000,000 lire in 
i860 to 220,000,000 in 1864. 

Negotiations were resumed with Napoleon for the evacuation 
of Rome by the French troops ; but the emperor, though he saw 
PrattGo, temporal power could not for ever be supported 

ttmfy «««# by French bayonets, desired some guarantee that the 
Jjamaii evacuation should not be followed, at all events 
qtietuoa. immediately, by an Italian occupation, lest Catholic 
opinion should lay the blame for this upon France. Ultimately 
the two governments concluded a convention on the isih of 
September 1864, whereby Fran<'e agreed to withdraw her troops 
from Rome so soon as the papal army should be reorganized, 
or at the outside within two years, Italy undertaking not to 
attack it nor permit others to do so, and to transfer the capital 
from Turin to some other city within six months.^ The change of 
capital would have the appearance of a definite abandonment of 
the JRoma capitate programme, although in reality it was to be 
merely a /ap/»a(.stage)on the way. The convention was kept secret, 
Capital clause leaked out and caused the bitterest 

feeling among the people of Turin, who would have 
tarranta been resigned to losing the capital provided it were 
transferred to Rome, but resented the fact that it w'as 
to be established in any other city, and that the con- 
vention was made without consulting parliament. Demonstra- 
tioas were held which were repressed with unnecessary violence, 
and although the change of capital was not unpopular in the rest of 
Italy, where the Piemontesisnio of the new regime was beginning 
to arouse jealousy, the secrecy with which the affair was arranged 
and the shooting down of the people in Turin raised such a storm 
of disapproval that the king for the first time used his privilege 
of dismissing the ministry. Under La Marmora’s ad- 
Marmora ^tiinistration the September convention was ratified, 
mMairy* capital was transferred to Florence the follow- 

ing year, 'lliis affair resulted in an important 
political change, for the Piedmontese deputies, hitherto the 
bulwarks of moderate conservatism, now shifted to the Left or 
constitutional opposition. 

Meanwhile, the Venetian question was !)eooming more and 
more acute. Every Italian felt the presence of the Austrians in 
the lagoons as a national humiliation, and between 
qnaatioZ ^^59 countless plots were hatched for their 

expulsion. But, in spite of the sympathy of the king, 
file attempt to raise armed bands in Venetia had no success, and 
it became clear that the foreigner could only be driven from the 
peninsula by regular war. To wage this alone Italy was still too 
weak, and it was necessary to look round for an ally. Napoleon 

^ The counterblast of Pius IX. to this convention was the encyclical 
Quanta Cura of Dec. 8, 1864, followed by the famoiis Syllabus. 


was sympathetic ; he desired to see the Austrians expelled, and 
the Syllabus of Pius IX., which had stirred up the more aggressive 
elements among the French (iergy against his government, had 
brought him once more into harmony with the views of Victor 
Emmanuel ; but he dared not brave French public opinion by 
another war with Austria, nor did Italy desire an alliance 
which would only have been bought at the j)rice of further 
cessions. There remained Prussia, which, now that the Danish 
Cfunpaign of 1864 was over, was completing her prepara- 
tions for the final struggle v.ilh Austria for the hegemony 
of Germany ; and Napoleon, who saw in the furthering of 
Bismarck’s plans the surest means of securing his own influence 
in a divided Europe, willingly lent his aid in negotiating a Prusso- 
Italian alliance. In the summer of 1865 Bismarck made formal 
proposals to La Marmora ; but the pourparlers were interrupted by 
the conclusion of the convention of Gastein (August 14), to which 
Au.stria agreed partly under pressure of the Prusso-Italian entente. 
To Italy the convention seemed like a betrayal ; to prugso^ 
Napoleon it was a set-back which he tried to retrieve by itaiiaa 
suggesting to Austria the peaceful cession of Venetia to Ai/iaaca 
the Italian kingdom, in order to prevent any danger of 
its alliance with Prussia. This proposal broke on the refusal of the 
cmj>eror Francis Joseph to cede Austrian territory except as the 
result of a struggle ; and Napoleon, won over by Bismarck at 
the famous interview at Biarritz, cnce more took up the idea of 
a Pnisso- Italian offensive and defensive alliance, This was 
actually concluded ( n llie 8th of April 1866. Its terms, dictated 
by a natural .susf)irion on the part of the Italian government, 
stipulated that it should only become effective in the event of 
Prussia declaring war on Austria within three months. Peace 
was not to be concluded until Italy should have received Venetia, 
and Prussia an equivalent territory in Germany. 

The outbreak of war was postponed by further diplomatic 
complications. On the 12th of June Napoleon, whose policy 
throughout had been obscure and contradictory, signed a secret 
treaty with Austria, under which Venice was to be handed over 
to him, to be given to Italy in the event of her making a separate 
peace. La Marmora, however, who believed himself bound in 
honour to Prussia, refused to enter into a separate arrangement. 
On the Tfith the Prussians began hostilities, and on the 20th 
Italy declared war. 

Victor Emmanuel took the supreme command of the Italian 
army, and La Marmora resigned the premiership (which was 
assumed by Ricasoli), to become chief of the staff. 

La Marmora had three army corps (130,000 men) 
under his immediate command, to operate on the 
Mincio, while Cialdini with 80,000 men was to operate on the 
Po. The Austrian southern army consisting of 95,000 men was 
commanded by the archduke Albert, with General von John 
as chief of the staff. On the :\^rd of June La Marmora crossed 
the Mincio, and on the 24th a battle was fought at Custozza, 
under circumstances highly disadvantageous to the Italians, 
which after a stubborn cxjntcst ended in a crushing Austrian 
victory. Bad generalship, bad organization and the jealousy 
between La Marmora and Della Rocca were responsible for this 
defeat. Custozza might have been afterwards retrieved, for 
the Italians had plenty of fresh troops besides Cialdini’s army ; 
but nothing was done, as both the king and T^i Marmora l)elicved 
the situation to be much worse than it actually was. On the 
3rd of July the Prussians completely defeated the 
Austrians at KdniggrStz, and on the 5th Austria 
ceded Venetia to Napoleon, accepting his mediation grutx. 
in favour of peace. The Italian iron-clad fleet com- 
manded by the incapable Persano, after wasting much time at 
Taranto and Ancona, made an unsuccessful attack on the 
Dalmatian island of Lissa on the 18th of July, and on the 20th 
was completely defeated by the Austrian squadron, consisting 
of wooden ships, but commanded by the capable Admiral 
Tegethoff. 

On the 22nd Prussia, without consulting Italy, made an armis- 
tice with Austria, while Italy obtained an eight days’ truce on 
condition of evacuating the Trentino, which had almost entirely 
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fallen into the tuinds of Garibaldi and his volunteers. Kicasoli 
wished to go on with the war^ rather than accept Venetia as a 
gift from France ; but the king and La Marmora saw that 
peace must be made, as the whole Austrian army of 350,000 
men was now free to fall on Italy. An armistice was accord- 
ingly signed at Cormons on the 12th of August ; Austria 
handed Venetia over to General Leboeuf, representing 
Napoleon ; and on the 3rd of October peace between 
toltmiy, Austria and Italy was concluded at Vienna. On the 
19th Leboeuf handed Venetia over to the Venetian 
representatives, and at the plebiscite held on the 21st and 22nd, 
647,246 votes were returned in favour of union with Italy, only 
69 against it. When this result was announced to the king by 
a deputation from Venice he said : “ This is the finest day of 
my life ; Italy is made, but it is not complete.'^ Rome was 
still wanting. 

Custozza and Lissa were not Italy's only misfortunes in 1866. 
There had been considerable discontent in Sicily, where the 
government had made itself unpopular. The priest- 
5/c!/^ hood and the remnants of the Bourbon party fomented 
an agiUition, which in September culminated in an 
attack on Palermo by 3000 armed insurgents, and in 
similar outbreaks elsewhere. The revolt was put down owing 
to the energy of the mayor of Palermo, Marquis A. Di Rudini, 
and the arrival of reinforcements. The Ricasoli cabinet fell 
over the law against the religious houses, and was succeeded 
I Rattazzi, who with the support of the Left 

m/tttairy, apparently more fortunate. The French regular 
troops were withdrawn from Rome in December 1866 ; 
but the pontifical forces were largely recruited in France and 
commanded by officers of the imperial army, and service under 
the pope was considered by the French war office as equivalent 
to ser\dce in France. This was a violation of the letter as well 
as of the spirit of the September convention, and a stronger 
and more straightforward statesman than Rattazzi would have 
declared Italy absolved from its provisions. Mazzini now wanted 
to promote an insurrection in Roman territory, whereas Garibaldi 
advocated an invasion from without. He delivered a series 
of violent speeches against the papacy, and made open prepara- 
tions for a raid, which were not interfered with by the govern- 
ment ; but on the 23rd of September 1867 Rattazzi had him 
suddenly arrested and confined to Caprera. In spite of the 
vigilance of the warships he escaped on the 14th of 
October and landed in 'Juscany. Armed bands had 
already entered papal territory, but achieved nothing 
in particular. Their presence, however, was a sufficient 
excuse for Napoleon, under pressure of the clerical parly, to 
send another expedition to Rome (26th of Octol>er). Rattazzi, 
after ordering a body of troops to enter papal territory with no 
Mtnabnm object, now resigned, and was succeeded by 

Mitthfry, Menabrea. Garibaldi joined the bands on the 23rd, 
but his ill-armed and ill-disciplined force was very 
inferior to his volunteers of ’49, ’60 and ’66. On the 24th he 
captured Monte Rotondo, but did not enter Rome as the expected 
insurrection had not broken out. On the 29th a French force, 
under de Failly, arrived, and on the 3rd of November a battle 
Bmtti t place at Mentana between 4000 or 5000 red- 

MenAnm, shirts and a somewhat superior force of French and 
pontificals. The Garibaldians, mowed down by the 
new French chassepot rifles, fought until their last cartridges 
were exhausted, and retreated the next day towards the Italian 
frontier, leaving 800 prisoners. 

Ilie affair of Mentana caused considerable excitement through- 
out Europe, and the Roman question entered on an acute stage. 
Napoleon sugg(tsted his favourite expedient of a congress, 
but the proposal broke down owing to Great Britain’s refusal 
to participate ; and Rouher, the Prcnch premier, declared in 
the Chamber (5th of December 1867) that France could never 
permit the Italians to occupy Rome. The attitude of France 
strengthened that anti-French feeling in Italy which had begun 
with Villafranca ; and Bismarck was not slow to make use 
of this hostility, with a view to preventing Italy from taking 


sides with France against Germany in the struggle between the 
two powers which he saw to be inevitable. At the same time 
Napoleon was making overtures both to Austria and to Italy, 
overtures which were favourably received. Victor Emmanuel 
was sincerely anxious to assist Napoleon, for in spite of Nice 
and Savoy and Mentana he felt a chivalrous desire to help the 
man who had fought for Italy. But with the French at Civita- 
vecchia (they had left Rome very soon after Mentana) a war for 
Prance was not to be thought of, and Napoleon would not promise 
more than the literal observance of the September convention. 
Austria would not join France unless Italy did the same, and 
she realized that that was impossible unless Napoleon gave way 
about Rome. Consequently the negotiations were suspended. 
A scandal concerning the tobacco monopoly led to 
the fall of Menabrea, who was succeeded in December 
1869 by Giovanni Lanza, with Visconti -Venosta at 
the foreign office and Q. Sella as finance minister. The latter 
introduced a sounder financial policy, which was maintained 
until the fall of the Right in 1876. Mazzini, now openly hostile 
to the monarchy, was seized with a perfect monomania for in- 
surrections, and promoted various small risings, the only effect 
of which was to show how completely his influence was gone. 

In December 1869 the XXI. oecumenical council began its 
sittings in Rome, and on the i8th of July 1870 proclaimed the 
infallibility of the pope (see Vatican Council). Two days 
previously Napoleon had declared war on Prussia, and immedi- 
ately afterwards he withdrew his troops from Civitavecchia ; 
but he persuaded Lanza to promise to abide by the September 
convention, and it was not until after Worth and Gravelotte 
that he offered to give Italy a free hand to occupy Rome. Then 
it was too late ; Victor Emmanuel asked Thiers if he could 
give his word of honour that with 100,000 Italian troops France 
could be saved, but Thiers remained silent. Austria replied 
like Italy : ** It is too late.” On the 9th of August Italy made 
a declaration of neutrality, and three weeks later Visconti- 
Venosta informed the powers that Italy was about to occupy 
Rome. On the 3rd of September the news of S^dan reached 
Florence, and with the fall of Napoleon’s empire the September 
convention ceased to have any value. The powers haying 
engaged to abstain from intervention in Itdian affwrs, Victor 
Emmanuel addressed a letter to Pius IX. asking him in the name 
of religion and peace to accept Italian protection instead of the 
temporal power, to which the pope replied that he 
would only yield to force. On the nth of September occu/>a- 

General Cadorna at the head of 60,000 men entered tioaot 

papal territory. The garrison of Civitavecchia sur- 
rendered to Bixio, but the 10,000 men in Rome, mostly French, 
Belgians, Swiss and Bavarians, under Kanzler, were ready to 
fight. Cardinal Antonelli would have come to terms, but the 
pope decided on making a sufficient show of resistance to prove 
that he was yielding to force. On the 20th the Italians began 
the attack, and General Maz6 de la Roche’s division having 
effected a breach in the Porta Pia, the pope ordered the garrison 
to cease fire and the Italians poured into the Eternal City followed 
by thousands of Roman exiles. By noon the whole city on the 
left of the Tiber was occupied and the garrison laid down their 
arms 5 the next day, at the pope’s request, the Leonine City 
on the right bank was also occupied. It had been intended to 
leave that part of Rome to the pope, but by the earnest desire 
of the inhabitants it too was included in the Italian kingdom. 
At the plebiscite there were 133,681 votes for union and 1507 
against it. In July 1872 King Victor Emmanuel made his 
solemn entry into Rome, which was then declared the capital 
of Italy. Thus, after a struggle of more than half a century, in 
spite of apparently insuperable obstacles, the liberation and 
the unity of Italy were accomplished. 

Bibliography. — A vast amount of material on the Risorgimento 
has been published both in Italy and abroad as well as numerous 
works of a literary and critical nature. The most detailed Italian 
history of the period is Carlo Tivaroni's Stofia criHca del Risorgu 
mento Italiano in 9 vols. (Turin, 1888-1897), based on a diligent study 
of the original authorities and containing a large amount of informa- 
tion ; the author is a Mazzinian, which fact should be taken into 
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account, but he generally quotes the opinions of those who disagree 
with him as well. Another voluminous but less valuable work is 
F. Bertolini's Storia d' Italia dal 1S/4 al rSrS, in 2 parts (Milan, ifc'So- 
1881), L. Chiala's Lettere del Conte di Cavour (7 vols., Turin, 1883- 
1887) and D. Zanichelli's Seritti del Conte di Cavour (Bologna, 1892) 
are very important, and so are Prince Mettemich's Mdmoires (7 vols., 
Paris, 1881). P. Ot»Vs L* Italia moderna (Milan, 1901) should also be 
mentioned. N. Bianchi's Stona della ditlomazia europea in Italia 
(8 vols., Turin, 1865) is an invaluable and thoroughly reliable work. 
See also Zini's Storia d* Italia (4 vols., Milan, 1875) ; Gualterio’s 
Gli ultimi rivolgimenti italiani (4 vols., Florence, 185^ is important 
for tiie period from 1831 to 1847, and so also is JL. Farina's Storia 
d* Italia dal 1815 al /J./9 (5 vols., Turin, 1851) ; W. R. Thayer's Datem 
of Italian Independence (Boston, 1893) is gushing and not alw^ays 
accurate; C. Canto's DelV indipendenza italiana cronistoria (Naples, 
1872-1877), is reactionary ana often unreliable; V, Bersezio, II 
Regno di Vittorio Emanuele II (8 vols., Turin, 1889, &c.). For 
English readers Countass E. Martinengo Cesaresco’s Liberation oj 
Italy (London, 1895) is to be strongly recommended, and is indeed, 
for accuracy, fairness and synthesis, as well as for charm of style, 
one of the very best books on the subject in any language ; Bolton 
King's History of Italian Unity (2 vols., London, 1899) is bulkier and 
less satisfactory, but contains a useful bibliography. A succinct 
account of the chief events of the period will be found in Sir Spencer 
Walpole's History of Twenty-Five Years (London, 1904). See also 
the Cambridge Modern History, vols. x. and xi. (Cambridge, 1907, &c.), 
where full bibliographies will be found. (L. V.») 

F. History, 1870-1902 

The downfall of the temporal power was hailed throughout 
Italy with unbounded enthusiasm. Abroad, Catholic countries 
itaiimo received the tidings with resignation, and 

oceupa* Protestant countries with joy. In France, where the 
Hon of Government of National Defence had replaced the 
Rome. Empire, Cr 4 mieux, a.s president of the government 
delegation at Tours, hastened to offer his congratulations to 
Italy. The occupation of Rome caused no surprise to the 
French government, which had been forewarned on 11th 
September of the Italian intentions. On that occasion Jules 
Favre had recognized the September convention to be dead, and, 
while refusing explicitly to denounce it, had admitted that unless 
Italy went to Rome the city would become a prey to dangerous 
agitators. At the same time he made it clear that Italy would 
occupy Rome upon her own responsibility. Agreeably surprised 
by this attitude on the part of France, Visconti- Venosta lost 
no time in conveying officially the thanks of Italy to the French 
government. He doubtless foresaw that the language of Favre 
and Crdmicux would not be endorsed by the French Clericals. 
Prussia, while satisfied at the fall of the temporal power, seemed 
to fear lest Italy might recompense the absence of French opposi- 
tion to the occupation of Rome by armed intervention in favour 
of France. Bismarck, moreover, was indignant at the connivance 
of the Italian government in the Garibaldian expedition to 
Dijon, and was irritated by Visconti -Venosta’s plea in the 
Italian parliament for the integrity of French territory. The 
course of events in France, however, soon calmed German 
apprehensions. The advent of Thiers, his attitude towards 
the petition of French bishops on behalf of the pope, the recall 
of Senard, the French minister at Florence — who had written to 
congratulate Victor Emmanuel on the capture of Rome — and 
the instructions given to his successor, the comte dc Choiseul, 
to absent himself from Italy at the moment of the king’s official 
entry into the new capital (2nd July 1871), together with the 
haste displayed in appointing a French ambassador to the Holy 
See, rapidly cooled the cordiality of Franco-Italian relations, and 
reassured Bismarck on the score of any dangerous intimacy 
between the two governments. 

The friendly attitude of France towards Italy during the 
period immediately subsequent to the occupation of Rome 
seemed to cow and to dishearten the Vatican. For 
a few weeks the relations between the Curia and the 
vniicnn. Italian authorities were marked by a conciliatory 
spirit. The secretary-general of the Italian foreign 
office, Baron Blanc, who had accompanied General Cadoma 
to Rome, was received almost daily by Cardinal Antonelli, 
papal secretary of state, in order to settle innumerable questions 
arising out of the Italian occupation. The royal commissioner 


for finance, Giacomelli, had, as a precautionary' measure, seized 
the pontifical treasury ; but upon being informed by Cardinal 
Antonelli that among the funds deposited in the treasury were 
1,000,000 crowns of Peter’s Pence offered by the faithful to the 
pope in person, the commissioner was authorized by the Italian 
council of state not only to restore this sum, l)ut also to indemnify 
the Holy See for moneys expended for the service of the October 
coupon of the pontifical debt, that debt having been taken over 
by the Italian state. On the 29th of September Cardinal Antonelli 
further apprised Baron Blanc that he was about to issue drafts 
for the monthly payment of the 50,000 crowns inscribed in the 
pontifical budget for the maintenance of the pope, the Sacred 
College, the apostolic palaces and the papal guards. Tht.‘ 
Italian treasury at once honoured all the papal drafts, and thus 
contributed a first instalment of the 3,225,000 lire per annum 
afterwards placed by Article 4 of the I.aw of Guarantees at the 
disposal of the Holy See. Payments would have been regularly 
continued had not pressure from the French Clerical party 
coerced the Vatican into refusing any further instalment. 

Once in possession of Rome, and guarantor to the Catholic 
world of the spiritual independence of the pope, the Italian 
government prepared juridically to regulate its 
relations to the Holy See. A bill known as the Law of 
Guarantees was therefore framed and laid before satees.* 
parliament. The measure was an amalgam of Cavour’s 
scheme for a “ free church in a free state,” of Ricasoli’s Free 
Church Bill, rejected by parliament four years previously, 
and of the proposals presented to Pius IX. by Count Ponza cli 
San Martino in September 1870. After a debate lasting nearly 
two months the Law of Guaranlecs was adopted in secret ballot 
on the 2ist of March 1871 by 185 votes against 106. 

It consisted of two parts. The first, containing thirteen articles, 
recognized (Articles i and 2) the person of the pontifi as sacred and 
intangible, and while providing for free discussion of religious 
questions, punished insults and outrages against the pope in the 
same way as insults and outrages against the king. Royal honours 
were attributed to the pope (Afti('.)e 3), who was further guaranteed 
the same precedence as that accorded to him by olher Catholic 
sovereigns, and the right to maintain hi.s Noble and Swiss guards. 
Article 4 allotted the pontiff an annuity of 3,225,000 lire (jfi29,ooo) 
for the maintenance of the Sacred College, the sacred palace^s, the 
congregations, the Vatican chancery and the diplomatic service. 
The sacred palaces, museums and libraries were, by Article 5, 
exempted from all taxation, and the pope was assured perpetual 
enjoyment of the Vatican and Lateran buildings and gardens, and of 
the papal villa at Castel Gandolfo. Articles S and 7 forbade access 
of any Italian official or agent to the above-mentioned palaces or to 
any eventual conclave or oecumenical council without special author- 
ization from the pope, conclave or council. Article 8 prohibited the 
seizure or examination of any ecclesiastical papers, documents, 
books or registers of purely spiritual character. Article 9 guaranteed 
to tlie pope full freedom for the exercise of his spiritual ministry, and 
provided for the publication of pontifical announcements on the 
doors of the Roman churches and basilicas. Article 10 extended 
immunity to ecclesiastics employed by the Holy See, and bestowed 
upon foreign ecclesiastics in Rome the personal rights of Italian 
citizens. By Article ii, diplomatists accredited to the Holy See, 
and paj^al diplomatists while in Italy, were placed on the same footing 
as diplomatists accredited to tlic Quirinal. Article 12 provided for 
the transmission free of cost in Italy of all papal telegrams and 
correspondence both with bishop.s and foreign governments, and 
sanctioned the establishment, at the expense of the Italian state, 
of a papal telegraph office served by papal officials in communication 
with the Italian postal and telegraph system. Article 13 exempted 
all ecclesiastical seminaries, academies, colleges and schools for the 
education of pricvSts in the city of Rome from all interference on 
the part of the Italian government. 

This portion of the law, designed to reassure foreign Catholics, 
met with little opposition ; but the second portion, regulating the 
relations between state and church in Italy, was sharply criticized 
by deputies who, like Sella, recognized the ideal of a " free church in 
a free state " to be an impracticable dream. The second division of 
the law abolished (Article 14) all restrictions upon the right of 
meeting of members of the clergy. By Article 15 the government 
relinquished its rights to apostolic legation in Sicily, and to the ap- 
pointment of its own nominees to the chief l>enefices throughout the 
kingdom. Bishops were further dispensed from swearing fealty to 
the king, though, except in Rome and suburbs, the choice of bishops 
was limited to ecclesiastics of Italian nationality. Article 16 
abolished the need for royal exequatur and placet for ecclesiastical 
publications, but subordinated the enjoyment of temporalities by 
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bishops and priests to the concession of state exequatur and placet 
Article 17 maintained tlie independence of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in spiritual and discii)! inary matters, but reserved for the 
state the exclusive right to carry out coercive measures. 

On the 12th of July 1871, Articles 268, 269 and 270 of the 
Italian Penal Code were so modified as to make ecclesiastics 
liable to imprisonment for periods varying from six months to 
five years, and to fines from 1000 to 3000 lire, for spoken or 
written attacks against the laws of the state, or for the fomenta- 
tion of disorder. An encyclical of Pius IX. to the bishops of the 
Catholic Qiurch on the 15th of May 1871 repudiated the Law of 
Guarantees, and summoned Catholic princes to co-operate in 
restoring the temporal j)ower. Practically, therefore, the law 
has remained a one-sided enactment, by which Italy considers 
herself bound, and of which she has always observed the spirit, 
even though the exigencies of .self-defence may have led in some 
minor respects to non-observance of the letter. The annuity 
payable to the pope lias, for instance, been made subject to 
quinquennial prescription, so that in the event of tardy recogni- 
tion of the law the Vatican could at no time claim payment of 
more than five years’ annuity with interest. 

For a few months after the occupation of Rome pressing 
questions incidental to a new change of capital and to the 
administration of a new domain distracted public attention from 
the real condition of Italian affairs. The rise of the Tiber and 
the flooding of Rome in December 1870 (tactfully u.sed by 
Victor Emmanuel as an opportunity for a first visit to the new 
capital) illustrated the imperative necessity of reorganizing the 
drainage of the city and of constructing the Tiber embankment. 
In spite of pressure from the French government, which desired 
Italy to maintain Florence as the poUtical and to regard Rome 
merely as the moral capital of the realm, the government offices 
and both legislative chambers were transferred in 1871 to the 
Eternal City. Early in the year the crown prince Humbert witli 
the Princess Margherita took up their residence in the Quirinal 
Palace, which, in view of the Vatican refusal to deliver up the 
keys, had to be opened by force. Eight monasteries were 
expropriated to make room for the chief state departments, 
pending tlie construction of more suitable edifices. The growth 
of Clerical influence in France engendered a belief that Italy 
would soon have to defend with the sword her newly-won unity, 
while the tremendous lesson of the Franco-Prussian War con- 
\ inced the military authorities of tlie need for thorough military 
reform. General Kicotti Magnani, minister of war, therefore 
framed an Army Reform Bill designed to bring the Italian army 
as nearly as possible up to the Prussian standard. Sella, minister 
of finance, notwithstanding the sorry plight of the Italian 
exchequer, readily granted the means for the reform. ** We 
must arm,” he said, “ since we have overturned the papal 
throne,” and he pointed to France as the quarter from which 
attack was most likely to come. 

Though perhaps less desperate than during the previous decade, 
the condition of Italian finance was precarious indeed. With 
Ftnaace. screwed up to breaking point on personal and 

real estate, on all forms of commercial and industrial 
activity, and on salt, flour and other necessaries of life ; with a 
deficit of £8,500,000 for the current year, and the prospect of a 
further aggregate deficit of £12,000,000 dunng the next quin- 
quennium, Sella’s heroic struggle against national bankruptcy 
was still far from a successful termination. He chiefly had 
l)orne the brunt and won the laurels of the unprecedented fight 
against deficit in which Italy had been involved since 1862. 
As finance minister in the Rattazzi cabinet of that year he had 
been confronted with a public debt of ntsuly £120,000,000, and 
with an immediate deficit of nearly £18,000,000. In 1864, as 
minister in the La Marmora cabinet, he had again to face an 
excess of expenditure over income amounting to more than 
£14,600,000. By the seizure and sale of Church lands, by the 
sale of state railways, by “ economy to the bone ” and on one 
supreme occasion by an appeal to taxpayers to advance a year’s 
quota of the land-tax, he had met the most pressing engagements 
of that troublous period. The king v^’as persuaded to forgo 


one-fifth of his civil list, miniat'.rs and the higher civil servants 
were required to relinquish a portion of their meagre salaries, 
but, in spite of all, Sella had found himself in 1865 compelled 
to propose the most hated of fiscal burdens — a grist tax on 
cereals. 'Tliis tax (macinato) had long been known in Italy. 
Vexatious methods of assessment and collection had made it so 
unpopular that the Italian government in 1859-1860 had thought 
it expedient to abolish it throughout the realm. Sella hoped 
by the application of a mechanical meter both to obviate the 
odium attaching to former methods of collection and to avoid the 
maintenance of an army of inspectors and tax-gatherers, whose 
stipends had formerly eaten up most of the proceeds of the 
impost. Before proposing the reintroduction of the tax, Sella 
and his friend Ferrara improved and made exhaustive experi- 
ments with the meter, llie result of their efforts was laid before 
parliament in one of the most monumental and most painstaking 
preambles ever prefixed to a bill. Sella, nevertheless, fell before 
tlie storm of opposition which his scheme aroused. Scialoja, 
who succeeded him, was obliged to adopt a similar proposal, 
but parliament again proved refractory. Ferrara, successor of 
Scialoja, met a like fate ; but Count Cambray-Digny, finance 
minister in the Menabrea cabinet of 1868-1869, driven to find 
means to cover a deficit aggravated by the intere.st on the 
Venetian debt, succeeded, with Sclla’s help, in forcing a Grist 
Tax Bill tliroLigh parliament, though in a form of which Sella 
could not entirely approve. When, on the ist of January 1869, 
the new tax came into force, nearly half the flour-mills in Italy 
ceased work. In many districts the government was obliged 
to open mills on its own account. Inspectors and tax-gatherers 
did their work under police protection, and in several parts of 
the country riots had to be suppressed tfianu militari. At first 
the net revenue from the impost was less than £t, too, 000 ; but 
under Sella’s firm administration (1869-1873), and in consequence 
of improvements gradually introduced by him, the net return 
ultimately exceeded £3,200,000. The parliamentary opposition 
to the impost, which the Left denounced as ” the tax on hunger,” 
was largely factitious. Few, except the open partisans of national 
bankruptcy, doubted its necessity ; yet so strong was the current 
of feeling worked up for party purposes by opponents of the 
measure, that Sella’s achievement in liaving by its means saved 
the financial situation of Italy deserves to rank among the most 
noteworthy performances of modern parliamentary statesraan- 
sliip. 

Under the stress of the appalling financial conditions 
represented by chronic deficit, crusliing taxation, the heavy 
expenditure necessary for the consolidation of the kingdom, the 
reform of the army and the interest on the pontifical debt, Sella, 
on the nth of December 1871, exposed to parliament the 
financial situation in all its nakedness. He recognized that 
considerable improvement had already taken place. Revenue 
from taxation had risen in a decade from £7,000,000 to 
£20,200,000 ; profit on state monopolies had increased from 
£7,000,000 to £9,400,000 ; exports had grown to exceed imports ; 
income from the working of telegraphs had tripled itself ; rail- 
ways had been extended from 2200 to 6200 kilometres, and the 
annual travelling public had augmented from 15,000,000 to 
25,000,000 persons. The serious feature of the situation lay 
less in the income than in the ” intangible ” expenditure, namely, 
the vast sums required for interest on the various forms of pubUc 
debt and for pensions. Within ten years this category of outlay 
had increased from £8,000,000 to £28,800,000. During the same 
period the assumption of the Venetian and Roman debts, losses 
on the issue of loans and the accumulation of annual deficits, 
had caused public indebtedness to rise from £92,000,000 to 
£328,000,000, no less than £100,000,000 of the latter sum having 
been sacrificed in premiums and commissions to bankers and 
underwriters of loans. By economies and new taxes Sella 
had reduced the deficit to less than £2,000,000 in 1871, but for 
1872 he found himself confronted with a total expenditure of 
£8,000,000 in excess of revenue. Ue therefore proposed to make 
over the treasury service to the state bai^, to increase the 
forced currency, to raise thd stamp and registration duties and 
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to impose a new tax on textile fabrics. An optionaJ conversion 
of sundry internal loans into consolidated stock at a bwer rate of 
interest was calculated to effect considerable saving. The battle 
over these proposals was long and fierce. But for the tactics of 
Rattazzi, leader of the Left, who, by basing his opposition on 
party considerations, imped^ the secession of Minghetti and a 
part of the Right from the ministerial majority, Sella would have 
been defeated. On the 25rd of March 1872, however, he suc- 
ceeded in carrying his programme, which not only provided for 
the pressing needs of the moment, but laid the foundation of the 
much-needed equilibrium between expenditure and revenue. 

In the spring of 1873 it became evident that the days of the 
Lanza-Sella cabinet were numbered. Fear of the advent of a 
Radical administration under Rattazzi alone prevented the 
Minghettian Right from revolting against the government. The 
Left, conscious of its strength, impatiently awaited the moment 
of accession to power. Sella, the real head of the T.anza cabinet, 
was worn out by four years’ continuous work and disheartened 
by the perfidious misrepresentation in which Italian politicians, 
particularly those of the Left, have ever excelled. By slieer force 
of will he compelled the Chamber early in 1873 to adopt some 
minor financial reforms, but on the 29th of April found himself 
in a minority on the question of a credit for a projxised state 
arsenal at Taranto. Pressure from all sides of the House, how- 
ever, induced the ministry to retain office until after the debate 
on the application to Rome and the Papal States of the Religious 
Orders Rill (originally passed in 1866) — measure which, with 
the help of Ricasoli, was carried at the end of May. While 
leaving intact the general houses of the various confraternities 
(except that of the Jesuits), the bill abolished the 
Or!ien‘*^ corporate personality of religious orders, handed over 
Bin, , their schools and hospitals to civil administrators, 
placed their churches at the disposal of the secular 
clergy, and provided pensions for nuns and monks, those who 
had families being sent to reside with their relatives, and those 
who by reason of age or bereavement had no home but their 
monasteries being allowed to end their days in religious houses 
specially set apart for the purpose, 'fhe proceeds of the sale of 
the suppre*ssed convents and monasteries were partly converted 
into pensions for monks and nuns, and partly allotted to the 
municipal charity boards which had undertaken the educational 
and charitable functions formerly exercised by the religious 
orders. To the pope was made over £16,000 per annum as a 
contribution to the expense of maintaining in Rome represen- 
tatives of foreign orders ; the Sacred College, liowever, rejected 
this endowment, and summoned all the suppressed confraternities 
to reconstitute themselves under the ordinary Italian law of 
association. A few days after the passage of the Religious Orders 
Bill, the death of Rattazzi (5th June 1873) removed all probability 
of the immediate advent of the Left. Sella, uncertain of the 
loyalty of the Right, challenged a vote on the immediate dis- 
cussion of further financial reforms, and on the 23rd of June was 
overthrown by a coalition of the Left under Depretis with a 
part of the Right under Minghetti and the 'luscan Centre under 
Correnti . The administration which thus fell was unquestionably 
the most important since the death of Cavour. It had completed 
national unity, transferred the capital to Rome, overcome the 
chief obstacles to financial equilibnum, initiated military reform 
and laid the foundation of the relations between state and church. 

The succeeding Minghetti-Visconti-Venosta cabinet — which 
held oflSce from the loth of July 1873 to the i8th of March 1876— 
Mitt2h9tti ^ essential points the work of the preceding 

^ ^ administration. Minghetti’s finance, though less clear- 
sighted and resolute than that of Sella, was on the whole 
prudent and beneficial. With the aid of Sella he concluded 
conventions for the redemption of the chief Italian railways from 
their French and Austrian proprietors. By dint of expedients he 
^adually overcame the chronic deficit, and, owing to the normal 
increase of revenue, ended his term of office with the announce- 
ment of a surplus of some £720,000. The question whether this 
surplus was real or only apparent has been much debated, but 
there Ls no reason to doubt its substantial reality. It left out of 


account a sum of £1,000,000 for railway construction which was 
covered by credit, but, on the other hand, took no note of 
£360,000 expended in the redemption of debt. Practically, 
therefore, the Right, of which the Minghetti cabinet was the last 
representative administration, left Italian finance with a surplus 
of £80,000. Outside the all-important domain of finance, the 
attention of Minghetti and bis colleagues was principally absorbed 
by strife between churdi and state, army reform and railway 
redemption. For some time after the occupation of Rome the 
pope, in order to substantiate the pretence that his spiritual 
freedom had been diminished, avoitled the creation of cardinals 
and the nomination of bishops. On the 22nd of December 1873, 
however, he unexpectedly created twelve cardinals, and subse- 
quently proceeded to nominate a number of bishops, Visconti- 
Venosta, who had retained tire portfolio for foreign affairs in the 
Minghetti cabinet, at once drew the attention of the European 
powers to this proof of the pope’s spiritual freedom and of the 
imaginary nature of his “ imprisonment ” in the Vatican. At 
the same time he assured them that absolute liberty would be 
guaranteed to the deliberations of a conclave. In relation to the 
Church in Italy, Minghetti’s policy was less perspicacious. 
He let it be understood that the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of bishops and the request for the royal exequatur migdrt be 
made to the government impersonally by the (Congregation of 
bishops and regulars, by a municipal council or by any oihov 
corporate body — a concession of which the bishops were quick to 
take advantage, but whi('h so irritated Italian political opinion 
that, in July 1875, the government was compelled to withdraw 
the temporalities of ecclesiastics who had neglected to apply for 
the exequatur, and to evict sundry bishoi)s who had taken posses- 
sion of their palaces w'ithout authorization from the state. 
Farliamentary pressure further oblif;ed Bonghi, minister of 
public instruction, to compel clerical seminaries either to forgo 
the instruction of lay pupils or to conform to the laws of the 
state in regard to inspection and examination, an ordinance 
which gave rise to conflicts between ecclesiastical and lay 
authorities, and led to the forcible dissolution of the Mantua 
seminary and to the suppression of the Catholic university in 
Rome. 

More noteworthy tluui its management of internal affairs 
were the efforts of the Minghetti aibinct to strenglhen and 
consolidate national defence. Appalled by the weak- 
ness, or rather the non-existence, of the navy, Admiral 
Saint-Bon, with his coadjutor , Signor Brin, addressed ro/orm. 
himself earnestly to the task of recreating the fleet, 
which had never recovered from tlic effects of the disaster of 
Lissa. During his three years of office he laid the foundation 
upon which Brin was afterwards to build up a new Italian navy. 
Simultaneously General Ru’otti Magnani matured the army 
reform scheme which he had elaborated under the preceding 
administration. His bill, adopted by parliament on the 7th of 
June 1875, still forms the ground plan of the Italian army. 

Jt was fortunate for Italy that during the whole period 1869- 
1876 the direction of her foreign policy remained in the experi- 
enced hands of Visconti- Venosta, a statesman whose pomga 
trustworthiness, dignity and moderation even political poUoy 
opponents have been compelled to recognize. Diplo- uaderthe 
matic records fail to substantiate the accusations of 
lack of initiative and instability of political criterion (:urrently 
brought against him by contemporaries. As foreign minister of 
a young state which had attained unity in defiance of the most 
formidable religious organization in the world and in opposition 
to the traditional policy of France, it could but be Visconti- 
Venosta’s aim to uphold the dignity of his country while convinc- 
ing European diplomacy that United Italy was an element of 
order and progress, and that the spiritual independence of the 
Roman pontiff had suffered no diminution. Prudence, moreover, 
counselled avoidance of all action likely to serve the predominwit 
anti-Italian party in France as a pretext for violent intervention 
in favour of the pcipe, On the occasion of the Metrical Congress, 
which met in Paris in 1872, he, however, successfully protested 
against the recognition of the Vatican delegate, Father Secchi, 
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as a representative of a state/* and obtained from Count dc 
R^musat, French foreign minister, a formal declaration that the 
presence of Father Secchi on that occasion could not constitute a 
diplomatic precedent. The irritation displayed by Bismarck 
at the Francophil attitude of Italy towards the end of the 
Fran('o-German War gave place to a certain show of goodwill 
when the great chancellor found himself in his turn involved 
in a struggle against the Vatican and when tlie policy of Thiers 
began to strain Franc’o-Italian relations, Thiers had consistently 
opposed the emperor Napoleon’s pro-Italian policy. In the case 
of Italy, as in that of Germany, he frankly regretted the constitu- 
tion of powerful homogeneous states upon the borders of France. 
Personal pique accentuated this feeling in regard to Italy. 
The refusal of Victor Emmanuel IL to meet Thiers at the opening 
of the Mont Cenis tunnel (a refusal not unconnected with offensive 
language employed at Florence in October 1870 by Thiers during 
his P2uropean tour, and with his instructions to the Frencli 
minister to remain absent from Victor Emmanuel’s official 
entry into Rome) had wounded the amour propre of the French 
statesman, and had decreased whatever inclination he might 
otherwise have felt to oppose the French Clerical agitation for 
the restoration of the temporal power, and for French interference 
with the Italian Religious Orders Bill. Consequently relations 
betw'een France and Italy became so strained that in 1873 both 
the French minister to the Quirinal and the Italian minister to 
the Republic remained for several months absent from their 
posts. At this juncture the emperor of Austria invited Victor 
Emmanuel to visit the Vienna Exhibition, and the Italian 
government received a confidential intimation that acceptam-e 
of the invitation to Vienna would be followed by a further 
invitation from Berlin. Perceiving the advantage of a visit 
to the imperial and apostolic court after the Italian occupation 
of Rome and the suppression of the religious orders, and con- 
N’inced of the value of more cordial intercourse with the German 
empire, Visconti-Venosta and Minghetti advised their sovereign 
to ac’cept both the Austrian and the subsequent German invita- 
tions. The visit to Vienna took place on the 17th to the 22nd 
of September, and that to Berlin on the 22nd to the 26th of 
September 1873, the Italian monarch being accorded in both 
capitals a most cordial reception, although the contemporaneous 
publication of Jm Marmora's famous pamphlet, More Light on 
the Events of /S 66 , prevented intercourse between the Italian 
ministers and Bismarck from being entirely confidential. Visconti- 
\'enosta and Minghetti, moreover, wisely resisted the chancellor’s 
pressure to override the Law of Guarantees and to engage in an 
Italian Kulturkampf. Nevertheless the royal journey contributed 
notably to the establishment of cordial relations between Italy 
and the central powers, relations which were further strengthened 
by the visit of the emperor Francis Joseph to Victor Emmanuel 
at Venice in April 1875, that of the German emperor 

to Milan in October of the same year. Meanwhile Thiers had 
given place to Marshal Macmahon, who effected a decided 
improvement in Franco-1 taliaii relations by recalling from 
Civitavecchia the cruiser Or^noque,’* which since 1870 had been 
stationed in that port at the disposal of the pope in case he 
should desire to quit Rome. The foreign policy of Visconti- 
Venosta may be said to have reinforced the international position 
of Italy without sacrifice of dignity, and without the vacillation 
and short-sightedness which was to characterize the ensuing 
administrations of the Left. 

The fall of the Right on the 18th of March 1876 was an event 
destined profoundly and in many respects adversely to affect 
the course of Italian history. Except at rare and not auspicious 
intervals, the Right had held office from 1849 to 1876. Its 
rule was associated in the popular mind with severe administra- 
tion ; hostility to the democratic elements represented by 
Garibaldi, Crispi, Depretis and Bertani ; ruthless imposition 
and collection of taxes in order to meet the financial engagements 
forced upon Italy by the vicissitudes of her Kisorgimento ; 
strong predilection for Piedmontese, Lombards and Tuscans, 
and a steady determination, not always scrupulous in its choice 
of means, to retain executive power and the most important 


administrative offices of the state for the consorteria, or close 
corporation, of its own adherents. For years the men of the 
Left had worked to inoculate the electorate with suspicion of 
Conservative metliods and with hatred of the imposts which 
they nevertheless knew to be indispensable to sound finance. 
In regard to the grist tax especially, the agitators of the Left 
had placed their party in a radically false position. Moreover, 
the redemption of the railw'ays by the stale — contracts for which 
had been signed by Sella in 1875 behalf of the Minghetti 
cabinet with Rothschild at Basel and with the Austrian govern- 
ment at Vienna — had been fiercely opposed by the Left, although 
its members were for the most part convinced of the utility 
of the operation. When, at the beginning of March 1876, these 
contracts were submitted to parliament, a group of Tuscan 
deputies, under Cesare Correnti, joined the opposition, and on 
the 18th of March took advantage of a chance motion concerning 
the date of discussion of an interpellation on the grist tax to 
place the Minghetti cabinet in a minority. Depretis, ex-pro- 
dictator of Sicily, and successor of Rattazzi in the leadership 
of the Left, was entrusted by the king with the formation of a 
Liberal ministry. Besides the premiership, Depretis assumed the 
portfolio of finance ; Nicotera, an ex-Garibalclian of 
somewhat tarnished reputation, but a man of energetic 
and conservative temperament, w'as placed at the cabinet, 
ministry of the interior ; public works were entrusted 
to Zanardelli, a Radical doctrinaire of considerable juridical 
attainments ; General Mezzacapo and Signor Brin replaced 
General Ricotti Magnani and Admiral Saint-Bon at the war office 
and ministry of marine ; while to Mancini and Coppino, pro- 
minent members of the Left, were allotted the portfolios of jus- 
tice and public instruction. Great difficulty was experienced in 
finding a foreign minister willing to challenge comparison with 
Visconti-Venosta. Several diplomatists in active service were 
approached, but, partly on account of their refusal, and partly 
from the desire of the Left to avoid giving so important a post 
to a diplomatist bound by ties of friendship or of interest to the 
Right, the choice fell upon Melegari, Italian minister at Bern. 

The new ministers had long since made monarchical professions 
of faith, but, up to the moment of taking office, were nevertheless 
considered to be tinged with an almost revolutionary hue. The 
king alone appeared to feci no misgiving. His shrewd sense of 
political expediency and his loyalty to constitutional principles 
.saved him from the error of obstructing the advent and driving 
into an anti-dynastic attitude politicians who had succeeded 
in winning popular favour. Indeed, the patriotism and loyalty 
of the new ministers were above suspicion. Danger lay rather 
in entrusting men schooled in political conspiracy and in un- 
scrupulous parliamentary opposition with the government of a 
young slate still beset by enemies at home and abroad. As an 
opposition party the Left had lived upon the facile credit of 
political promises, but had no well-considered programme nor 
other discipline nor unity of purpose than that born of the 
common eagerness of its leaders for office and their common 
hostility to the Right. Neither Depretis, Nicotera, Crispi, 
Cairoli nor Zanardelli was disposed permanently to recognize 
the superiority of any one chief. The dissensions which broke 
out among them within a few months of the accession of their 
party to power never afterwards disappeared, except at rare 
moments when it became necessary to unite in preventing the 
return of the Conservatives. Considerations such as these could 
not be expected to appeal to the nation at large, which hailed 
the advent of the Left as the dawn of an era of unlimited popular 
sovereignty, diminished administrative pressure, reduction of 
taxation and general prosperity. The programme of Depretis 
corresponded only in part to these expectations. Its chief 
points were extension of the franchise, incompatibility of a 
parliamentary mandate with an official position, strict 
enforcement of the rights of the State in regard to the gramme 
Church, protection of freedom of conscience, mainten- of the 
ance of the military and naval policy inaugurated by the 
Conservatives, acceptance of the railway redemption contract.s, 
consolidation of the financial equilibrium, abolition of the forced 
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currency, and, eventually, fiscal reform. The long-promised 
abolition of tiie grist tax was not explicitly mentioned, opposition 
to the railway redemption contracts was transformed into 
approval, and the vaunted reduction of taxation replaced by 
lip-service to the Conservative deity of financial j^uilibrium. 
Ine railway redemption contracts were in fact immediately 
voted by parliament, with a clause pledging the government 
to legislate in favour of farming out the railways to private 
companies. 

Nicotera, minister of the interior, began his administration 
of home affairs by a sweeping change in the personnel of the 
prefects, sub-prefects and public prosecutors, but found himself 
obliged to incur the wrath of his supporters by prohibiting 
Radical meetings likely to ^danger public order, and by enunciat- 
ing administrative principles which would have tefitted an 
inveterate Conservative. In regard to the Church, he instructed 
the prefects strictly to prevent infraction of the law against 
religious orders. At the same time the cabinet, as a whole, 
brought in a Clerical Abuses Bill, threatening with severe 
punishment priests guilty of disturbing the peace of families, 
of opposing the laws of the state, or of fomenting disorder. 
Depretis, for his part, was compelled to declare impracticable 
the immediate abolition of the grist tax, and to frame a bill for 
the increase of revenue, acts which caused the secession of some 
sixty Radicals and Republicans from the ministerial majority, 
and gave the signal for an agitation against the premier similar 
to that which he himself had formerly undertaken against the 
Right. The first general election under the Left (November 
1876) had yielded the cabinet the overwhelming majority of 
421 Ministerialists against 87 Conservatives, but the very size 
of the majority rendered it unmanageable. The Clerical Abuses 
Bill provoked further dissensions : Nicotera was severely 
affected by revelations concerning his political past ; Zanardelli 
refused to sanction the construction of a railway in Calabria 
in which Nicotera was interested ; and Depretis saw fit to com- 
pensate the supporters of his bill for the increase of revenue 
by decorating at one stroke sixty ministerial deputies with the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. A further derogation from the 
ideal of democratic austerity was committed b> adding lSo,ooo 
per annum to the king’s civil list (14th May 1877) and by burden- 
ing the state exchequer with royal household pensions amounting 
to £20,000 a year. The civil list, which the law of the loth of 
August 1862 had fixed at £650,000 a year, but which had been 
voluntarily reduced by the king to £530,000 in 1864, and to 
£490,000 in 1867, was thus raised to £570,000 a year. Almost 
the only respect in which the I^eft could boast a decided im- 
provement over the administration of the Right was the energy 
displayed by Nicotera in combating brigandage and the mafia 
in Calabria and Sicily. Successes achieved in those provinces 
failed, however, to save Nicotera from the wrath of the Chamber, 
and on the 14th of December 1877 a cabinet crisis arose over a 
question concerning the secrecy of telegraphic correspondence. 
Depretis thereupon reconstructed his administration, excluding 
Nicotera, Melegari and Zanardelli, placing Crispi at the home 
office, entrusting M^liani with finance, and himself assuming 
the direction of foreign affairs. 

In regard to foreign affairs, the d6but of the Left as a governing 
party was scarcely more satisfactory than its home policy. 

Since the war of 1866 the Left had advocated an Italo- 
poUeyo/ Russian alliance in opposition to the Francophil 
tb§ Lett, tendencies of the Right. On more than one occasion 

Bismarck had maintained direct relations with the 
chiefs of the Left, and had in 1870 worked to prevent a Franco- 
Italian alliance by encouraging the ** party of action ” to press 
for the occupation of Rome. Besides, the Left stood for anti- 
clericalism and for the retention by the State of means of coercing 
the Church, in opposition to the men of the Right, who, with 
the exception of Sella, favoured Cavour’s ideal of “ a free Church 
in a free State,” and the consequent abandonment of state 
control over ecclesiastical government. Upon the outbreak of 
the Prussian Ktdturkampf the Left had pressed the Right to | 
introduce an Italian counterpart to the Prussian May laws, | 
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especially as the attitude of Thiers and the hostility of tlie 
French Clericals obviated the need for sparing French sus- 
ceptibilities. Visconti -Venosta and Minghetti, partly from 
aversion to a Jacobin policy, and partly from a conviction that 
Bismarck sooner or later would undertake his Gang nach Canossa, 
regardless of any tacit eng^ement he might have assumed 
towards Italy, had wisely declined to be drawn into any infraction 
of the Law of Guarantees. It was, however, expected that the 
chiefs of the I^ft, upon attaining office, would turn resolutely 
towards Prussia in search of a guarantee against the Clerical 
menace embodied in the regime of Marshal Macmahon. On the 
contrary, Depretis and Melegari, both of whom were imbued 
with French Liberal doctrines, adopted towards the Republic 
an attitude so deferential as to arouse suspicion in Vienna and 
Berlin. Depretis recalled Nigra from Paris and replaced him by 
General Cialdini, whose ardent plea for Italian intervention 
in favour of France in 1870, and whose comradeship with Marshal 
Macmahon in 1859, would, it was supposed, render him persona 
gratissima to the French government, I’his calculation was 
falsified by events. Incensed by the elevation to the rank of 
embassies of the Italian legation in Paris and the French legation 
to the Quirinal, and by the introduction of the Italian bill 
against clerical abuses, tlie French Clerical party not only attacked 
Italy and her representati\T, General Cialdini, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, l)ut promoted a monster petition against the Italian 
bill. Even the coup d'etat of the 16th of May 1877 (when 
Macmahon dismissed the Jules Simon cabinet for opposing tht! 
Clerical petition) hardly availed to change the attitude of 
Depretis. As a precaution against an eventual French attempt 
to restore the temporal power, orders were hurriedly given to 
complete the defences of Rome, l)ut in other respects the Italian 
government maintained its subservient attitude. Yet at that 
moment the adoption of a clear line of policy, in accord with 
the central powers, might have saved Italy from the loss of 
prestige entailed by her bearing in regard to the Russo-Turkish 
War and the Austrian acquisition of Bosnia, and might have 
prevent(?d the disappointment subsequently occasioned by the 
outcome of the Congress of Berlin. In the hope of inducing 
the European powers to “ compensate ” Italy for the increase 
of Austrian influence on the Adriatic, Crispi undertook in the 
autumn of 1877, approval of the king, and in spite of 

the half-disguised opposition of Depretis, a semi-official mission 
to Paris, Berlin, London and Vienna. The mission appears 
not to have been an unqualified .success, though Crispi afterwards 
affirmed in the Chamber (4th March 1886) that Depretis might in 
1877 “ have harnessed fortune to the Italian chariot.” Depretis, 
anxious only to avoid “ a policy of adventure,” let slip whatever 
opportunity may have presented itself, and neglected even to 
deal energetically with the impotent but mischievous Italian 
agitation for a ” rectificaticn ” of the Italo-Austrian frontier. 
He greeted the treaty of San Stefano (3rd March 1878) with 
undisguised relief, and by the mouth of the king, congratulated 
Italy (7th March 1878) on having maintained with the powers 
friendly and cordial relations “ free from suspicious precautions,” 
and upon having secured for herself “that most precious of 
alliances, the alliance of the future ” — a phrase of which the 
empty rhetoric was to be bitterly demon.strated by the Berlin 
Congress and the French occupation of Tunisia. 

The entry of Crispi into the Depretis cabinet (December 1877) 
placed at the ministry of the interior a strong hand and sure eye 
at a moment when they were about to become im- ^ 

peratively necessary. Crispi was the only man of truly ' * 

statesmanlike calibre in the ranks of the Left. Formerly a friend 
and disciple of Mazzini, with whom he had broken on the question 
of the monarchical form of government which Crispi believed 
indispensable to the unification of Italy, he had afterwards been 
one of Garibaldi’s most efficient coadjutors and an active member 
of the “ party of action.” Passionate, not always scrupulous in 
his choice and use of political weapons, intensely patriotic, loyal 
with a loyalty based rather on reason than sentiment, quick- 
witted, prompt in action, determined and pcTtinacious, he 
possessed in eminent degree many qualities lacking in other 
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Liberal chieftains. Hardly had he assumed office when the 
unexpected death of Victor Emmanuel II, (9th January 
^^ 7 ^) Stirred national feeling to an unprecedented 
victor depth, and placed the continuity of monarchical in- 
Bmmanuti stitutions in Italy upon trial before Europe. For thirty 
piug’fx Victor Emmanuel had been the centre point 

* of national hopes, the token and embodiment of the 
struggle for national redemption. He had led the country out of 
the despondency which followed the defeat of Novara and the 
abdication of Charles Albert, through all the vicissitudes of 
national unification to the final triumph at Rome. His dis- 
appearance snapped the chief link with the heroic period, and 
removed from the helm of state a ruler of large heart, great 
experience and civil courage, at a moment when elements of 
continuity were needed and vital problems of internal reorganiza- 
tion had still to be faced. Crispi adopted the measures necessary 
to ensure the tranquil accession of King Humbert with a quick 
energy which precluded any Radical or Republictvn demonstra- 
tions. His influence decided the choice of the Roman Pantheon 
as the late moniirch’s burial-place, in spite of formidable pressure 
from the Piedmontese, who w'islxed Victor Emmanuel 11 . to rest 
with the Sardinian kings at Superga, He also persuaded the 
new ruler to inaugurate, as King Humbert I., the new dynastical 
epoch of the kings of Italy, instead of continuing as Humbert IV. 
the succession of the kings of Sardinia. Before the commotion 
caused by the death of Victor Emmanuel had passed away, the 
decease of Pius IX. (7th i^ebruary 1878) placed further demands 
upon Crispins sagacity and promptitude. Like Victor Emmanuel, 
Pius IX. had been bound up with the history of the Risorgimento, 
but, unlike him, had represented and embodied the anti-national, 
reactionaiY spirit. Ecclesiastically, he had become the instru- 
ment of the triumph of Jesuit influence, and had in turn set his 
seal upon the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, the Syllabu.s 
and Papal Infallibility. Vet, in spite of ail, his jovial disposition 
and good-humoured cynicism saved him from unpopularity, and 
rendered his death an occasion of mourning. Notwitlistanding 
the pontiff’s bestowal of the apostolic benediction tn ariiculo 
mortis upon Victor Emmanuel, the attitude of the Vatican had 
remained so inimical as to make it doubtful whether the conclave 
would be held in Rome. Crispi, whose strong anti-clerical con- 
victions did not prevent him from regarding the papacy as pre- 
eminently an Italian institution, was determined both to prove 
to the Catholic world the practical independence of the govern- 
ment of the Church and to retain for Rome so potent a centre of 
universal attraction as the presence of the future pope. The 
Sacred College having decided to hold the conclave abrowi, Crispi 
assured them of absolute freedom if they remained in Rome, or of 
protection to the frontier should they migrate, but warned 
them that, once evacuated, the Vatican would be occupied in the 
name of the Italian government and be lost to the Church as 
headquarters of the papacy, llie cardinals thereupon overruled 
their former decision, and the conclave was held in Rome, the 
new pope, Cardinal Pccci, being elected on the 20th of February 
1878 without let or hindrance. The Italian government not only 

;r/// Chamber during the conclave to prevent 

* unseemly inquiries or demonstrations on the part of 
deputies, but by means of Mancini, minister of justice, and 
Cardinal di Pietro, assured the new pope protection during the 
settlement of his outstanding personal affairs, an assurance of 
which Leo XllL on the evening after his election, took full 
advantage. At the same time the duke of Aosta, commander of 
the Rome army corps, ordered the troops to render royal honours 
to the pontiff should he officially appear in the capital. King 
Humbert addressed to the pope a letter of congratulation upon 
his election, and received a courteous reply. The improve- 
ment thus signalized in the relations between Quirinal and 
Vatican was further exemplified on the i8th of October 1878, 
when the Italian government accepted a papal formula with 
regard to the granting of the royal exequatur for bishops, 
whereby they, upon nomination by the Holy See, recognized 
state control over, and made application for, the payment of 
their temporalities. 


The Depretis-Crispi cabinet did not long survive the opening 
of the new reign. Crispins position was shaken by a morally 
plausible but juridically untenable charge of bigamy, cairoii. 
while on the 8th of March the election of Cairoii, an 
opponent of the ministry and head of the extremer section of the 
L^ft, to the presidency of the Chamber, induced Depretis to 
tender his resignation to the new king. Cairoii succeeded in 
forming an administration, in which his friend Count Corti, 
Italian ambassador at Constantinople, accepted the portfolio of 
foreign affairs, Zanardelli the ministry of the interior, and Seism it 
Doda the ministry of finance. I'hough the cabinet had no stable 
majority, it induced the Chamber to sanction a commercial 
treaty which had been negotiated with France and a general 

autonomous customs tariff. The commercial treaty was, 
however, rejected by the French Chamber in June 1878, a cir- 
cumstance necessitating the application of the Italian general 
tariff, which implied a 10 to 20 % increase in the duties on the 
principal French exports. A highly imaginative financial exposi- 
tion by Seismit Doda, who announced a surplus of £2,400,000, 
paved the way for a Grist Tax Reduction Bill, which Cairoii had 
taken over from the Depretis programme. The Chamber, 
though convinced of the danger of this reform, the perils of which 
were incisively demonstrated by Sella, voted by an overwhelming 
majority for an immediate reduction of tlie impost by one- 
fourth, and its complete abolition within four years. Cairoli’s 
premiership was, however, destined to be cut short by an attempt 
made upon the king^s life in November 1878, during a royal visit 
to Naples, by a miscreant named Passanante. In spite of the 
courage and presence of mind of Cairoii, who received the d^ger 
thrust intended for the king, public and parliamentary indigna- 
tion found expression in a vote which compelled the ministry to 
resign. 

Though brief, Cairoli’s term of office was momentous in regard 
to foreign affairs. The treaty of San Stefano had led to the 
convocation of the Berlin Congress, and though Count 
Corti was by no means ignorant of the rumours con- 
cerning secret agreements between Germany, Austria coagrese. 
and Russia, and Germany, Austria and Great Britain, 
he scarcely seemed alive to the possible effect of such agreements 
upon Italy. Replying on the 9th of April 1878 to interpellations 
by Visconti-Venosta and other deputies on the impending 
Congress of Berlin, he appeared free from apprehension lest 
Italy, isolated, might find herself face to face with a change of 
the balance of power in the Mediterranean, and declared that 
in the event of serious complications Italy would be “ too much 
sought after rather than too much forgotten,” The policy of 
Italy in the congress, he added, would be to support the interests 
of the young Balkan nations. Wrapped in this optimism, Count 
Corti proceeded, as first Italian delegate, to Berlin, where he 
found himself obliged, on the 28th of May, to join reluctantly in 
sanctioning the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
On the 8th of July the revelation of the Anglo-Ottoman treaty 
for the British occupation of Cyprus took the congress by surprise. 
Italy, who had made the integrity of the Ottoman empire a 
cardinal point of her Eastern policy, felt tliis change of the 
Mediterranean status quo the more severely inasmuch as, in 
order not to strain her relations with France, she had turned a 
deaf ear to Austrian, Russian and German advice to prepare to 
occupy Tunisia in agreement with Great Britain. Count Corti 
had no suspicion tliat France had adopted a less disinterested 
attitude towards similar suggestions from Bismarck and Lord 
Salisbury. He therefore returned from the German capital 
with “ clean ” but empty hands, a plight which found marked 
disfavour in Italian eyes, and stimulated anti-Austrian Irrc- 
dentism. Ever since Venetia had been ceded by 
Austria to the emperor Napokon, and by him to Italy, 
after the war of 1866, secret revolutionary com- 
mittees had been formed in the northern Italian provinces to 
prepare for the “ redemption ” of Trent and Trieste. For 
twelve years these committees had remained comparatively in- 
active, but in 1878 the presence of the ex-Garibaldian Cairoii 
at the head of the government, and popular dissatisfaction at the 
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spread of Austrian sway on the Adriatic^ encouraged them to 
begin a series of noisy demonstrations. On the evening of the 
signature at Berlin of the clause sanctioning the Austrian occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina^ an Irredentist riot took place 
before the Austrian consulate at Venice. The Italian govern- 
ment attached little importance to the occurrence, and believed 
that a diplomatic expression of regret would suffice to allay 
Austrian irritation. Austria, indeed, might easily have been 
persuaded to ignore the Irredentist agitation, had not the 
equivocal attitude of Cairoli and Zanardelli cast doubt upon the 
sincerity of their regret. The former at Pavia (15th October 
1878), and the latter at Arco (3rd November), declared publicly 
that Irredentist manifestations could not be prevented under 
existing laws, but gave no hint of introducing any law to sanction 
their prevention, “ Repression, not prevention’^ became the 
official formula, the enunciation of which by Cairoli at Pavia 
caused Count Corti and two other ministers to resign. 

The fall of Cairoli, and the formation of a second Depretis 
cabinet in 1878, brought no substantial change in tlie attitude 
of the government towards irredentism, nor was the position 
improved by the return of Cairoli to power in the following July. 
Though aware of Bismarck’s hostility towards Italy, of the 
conclusion of the Austro-German alliance of 1879, and of the 
undisguised ill-will of France, Italy not only made no attempt 
to crush an agitation as mischievous as it was futile, but granted 
a state funeral to General Avezzana, president of the Irredentist 
League. In Bonghi’s mordant phrase, the foreign policy of 
Italy during this period may be said to have been characterized 
by “ enormous intellectual impotence counterbalanced by equal 
moral feebleness.” Home affairs were scarcely better managed. 
Parliament had degenerated into a congeries of personal groups, 
whose members were eager only to overturn cabinets in order 
to secure power for the leaders and official favours for themselves. 
Depretis, who had succeeded Cairoli in December 1878, fell in 
July 1879, after a vote in which Giiroli and Nicotcra joined the 
Conservative opposition. On 12th July Cairoli formed a new 
administration, only to resign on 24th November, and to recon- 
struct his cabinet with the help of Depretis. The administration 
of finance was as chaotic as the condition of parliament. The 
£2,400,000 surplus announced by Seismit Doda proved to be a 
myth. Neverfiieless Megiiani, who succeeded Seismit Doda, 
had neither the perspicacity nor the courage to resist the abolition 
of the grist tax. The first vote of the Chamber for the immediate 
diminution of the tax, wid for its total abolition on ist January 
P! been opposed by the Senate. A second bill 

nano 9 . passed by the Chamber on 18th July 1879, Pro- 
viding for the immediate repeal of the grist tax on minor cereals, 
and for its total abolition on 1st January 1884. While approving 
the reped in r^ard to minor cereals, the Senate (24th January 
1880) again rejected the repeal of the tax on grinding wheat as 
prejudicial to national finance. After the general election of 
1880, however, the Ministerialists, aided by a number of factious 
Conservatives, passed a third bill repeding the grist tax on 
wheat (loth July 1880), the repeal to take effect from the ist of 
January 1884 onwards. The Senate, in which the partisans of 
the ministry had been increased by numerous appointments ad 
hoc, finally set the seal of its approval upon the measure. Not- 
withstanding this prospective loss of revenue, parliament showed 
great reluctance to vote any new impost, although hardly a year 
previously it had sanctioned (30th June 1879) Depretis’s scheme 
for spending during the next eighteen years £43,200,000 in 
build^ 5000 idlometres of railway, on expenditure not wholly 
justified by the importance of the lines, and useful principally 
as a source of electoral sops for the constituents of ministerid 
deputies. The unsatisfactory financial condition of the Florence, 
Home and Naples municipalities necessitated state help, but 
the Chamber nevertheless proceeded with a light heart (23rd 
February 1881) to sanction the issue of a foreign loan for 
£26,000,000, with a view to the abolition of the forced current, 
thus adding to the burdens of the exchequer a load which 
three years later again dragged Italy into the gulf of chronic 
deficit. 
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In no modern country is error or incompetence on the part 
of administrators more swiftly followed by retribution than in 
Italy ; both at home and abroad she is hemmed in 
by p^tical and economic conditions which leave 
little margin for folly, and still less for ” mental and moral 
insufficiency,” such as had been displayed by the Left. Nemesis 
came in the spring of 1881, in the form of the French invasion 
of Tunisia. Guiccioli, the biographer of Sella, observes that 
Italian politicians find it especially hard to resist ” the temptation 
of appearing crafty.” The men of the Left believed themselves 
subtle enough to retain the confidence and esteem of all foreign 
powers while coquetting at home with elements which some 
of these powers had reason to regard with suspicion. Italy, 
in constant danger from France, needed good relations with 
Austria and Germany, but could only attain the goodwill of 
the former by fii*m treatment of the revolutionary Irredentist 
agitation, and of the latter by clear demonstration of Italian 
will and ability to cope with all anti-monarchical forces. Depretis 
and Cairoli did neither the one nor the other. Hence, when 
opportunity offered firmly to esUiblish Italian predominance in 
the central Mediterranean by an occupation of Tunisia, tliey 
found themselves deprived of those confidential relations with 
the central powers, and even with Great Britain, which might 
have enabled them to use the opportunity to full advantage. 
The conduct of Italy in declining the suggestions received from 
Count Andrdssy and General Ignatiev on the eve of the Russo- 
Turkish War — that Italy should seek compcTisation in Tunisia 
for the extension of Austrian sway in the Balkans — and in 
subsequently rejecting the German suggestion to come to an 
arrangement with Great l^ritain for the occupation of Tunisia as 
compensation for the British occupation of Cyprus, was certainly 
due to fear lest an attempt on Tunisia should lead to a war with 
France, for which Italy knew herself to be totally unprepared. 
This very unpreparedness, however, rendered still less excusable 
her treatment of the Irredentist imitation, which brought her 
within a hair’s-breadth of a conflict with Austria, Although 
Cairoli, upon learning of the Anglo-Ottoman convention in regard 
to Cyprus, had advised Count Corti of the possibility tliat Great 
Britain might seek to placate France by conniving at a French 
occupation of Tunisia, neither he nor Count Corti had any 
inkling of the verbal arrangement made between Lord Salisbury 
and Waddington at the instance of Bismarck, that, when con- 
venient, France should occupy 7 'anisia, an agreement afterwards 
confirmed (with a reserve as to the eventual attitude of Italy) 
in despatches exchanged in July and August 1878 between the 
Quai d’Orsay and Downing Street. Almost up to the moment 
of the French occupation of Tunisia the Italian government 
believed that Great Britain, if only out of gratitude for the bearing 
of Italy in connerxion with the Dulcigno demonstration in the 
autumn of 1880, would prevent French acquisition of the Regency. 
Ignorant of the assurance conveyed to France by Lord Granville 
that the Gladstone cabinet would respect the eng^ements of 
the Bcaconsfield-Salisbury administration, Cairoli, in deference 
to Italian public opinion, endeavoured to neutralize the activity 
of the French consul Roustan by the appointment of an equally 
energetic Italian consul, Maccio. The rivalry between these 
two officials in Tunisia contributed not a little to strain Franco- 
Italian relations, but it is doubtful whether France would have 
precipitated her action had not General Menabrca, Italian 
ambassador in London, urged his government to purchase the 
Tunis-Goletta railway from the English company by which it 
had been constructed. A French attempt to purchase the line 
was upset in the English courts, and the railway was finally 
secured by Italy at a price more than eight times its real value. 
This pertinacity engendered a belief in France that Italy was 
about to undertake in Tunisia a more ag^essive policy than 
necessary for the protection of her commercial interests. Roustan 
therefore hastened to extort from the Ixsy concessions calculated 
to neutralize the advantages which Italy had hoped to secure 
by the possession of the Tunis-Goletta line, and at the same time 
the French government prepared at Toulon an ex{)editionary 
corps for the occupation of the Regency. In the spring of 1881 
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the Krouinir tribe was reported to have attacked a French force 
on the Algerian border, and on the 9th of April Roustan informed 
the bey of Tunis that France would chastise tlie assailants. 
The bey issued futile protests to the powers. On the 26th of 
April the island of Tabarca was occupied by the French, Bizerta 
was seized on the 2nd of May, and on the i2tli of May the bey 
signed the treaty of Bardo accepting the French protectorate. 
France undertook the maintenance of order in the Regency, 
and assumed the representation of Tunisia in all dealings with 
other countries. 

Italian indignation at the French coup de imin was the 
deeper on account of the apparent duplicity of tlie government 
of the Republic. On the iith of May the French foreign 
minister, Barthel^my Saint Hilaire, had officially assured the 
Italian ambassador in Paris that France “ had no thought of 
occupying Tunisia or any part of Tunisian territory, beyond 
some points of the Kroumir country.^’ 'This assurance, dictated 
by Jules Ferry to Barth^lemy Saint Hilaire in the presence of 
the Italian ambassador, and by him telegraphed en clair to Rome, 
was considered a binding pledge that France would not materially 
alter the status quo in Tunisia. Documents subsequently published 
have somewhat attenuated the responsibility of Ferry and 
Saint Hilaire for this breach of faith, and have shown that the 
French forces in I’unisia acted upon secret instructions from 
General Farre, mini.ster of war in the Ferry cabinet, who pursued 
a policy diametrically opjiosed to the official declarations made 
by the premier and the foreign minister. Even had this circum- 
stance been known at the time, it could scarcely have mitigated 
the intense resentment of the whole Italian nation at an event 
which was considered tantamount not only to the destruction 
of Italian aspirations to 'lunisia, but to the ruin of the interests 
of the numerous Italian colony and to a constant menace against 
the security of the Sicilian and south Italian coasts, 

Had the blow thus struck at Italian influence in the Mediter- 
ranean induced politicians to sink for a while their personal 
differences and to unite in presenting a firm front to foreign 
nations, the crisis in regard to 'funisia might not have been 
wholly unproductive of good. Unfortunately, on this, as on 
other critical occasions, deputies proved themselves incapable of 
common effort to promote general welfare. While excitement 
over Tunisia w^as at its height, but l)efore the situation was 
irretrievably compromised to the disadvantage of Italy, Cairoli 
had been compelled to resign by a vote of want of confidence in 
the Chamber. The only politician capable of dealing adequately 
with the situation was Sella, leader of the Riglit, and to him the 
crown appealed. The faction leaders of the Left, though divided 
by personal jealousies and mutually incompatible ambitions, 
agreed that the worst evil which could befall I taly would be the 
return of the Right to power, and conspired to preclude the 
possiJ^ility of a Sella cabinet. An attempt by Depretis to re- 
compose the Cairoli ministry proved fruitless, and after eleven 
precious days had been lost, King Humbert was obliged, on the 
19th of April 1881, to refuse Cairoli’s resignation. I'he conclusion 
of the treaty of Bardo on the T2th of May, however, compelled 
(!airoli to sacrifice himself to popular indignation. iVgain Sella 
was called upon, but again the dog-in-the-manger policy of 
Depretis, Cairoli, Nicotera and Baccarini, in conjunction with 
the intolerant attitude of some extreme Conservatives, proved 
fatal to his endeavours. Depretis then succeeded in recomposing 
the Cairoli cabinet without Cairoli, Mancini being placed at the 
loroign office. Except in regard to an increase of the army 
estimates, urgently demanded by public opinion, the new 
minislry had practically no programme. Public opinion was 
further irritated against France by the massacre of some Italian 
workmen at Marseilles on the occasion of the return of the 
French expedition from Tunisia, and Depretis, in response to 
public feeling, found himself obliged to mobilize a part of the 
militia for military exercises. In this condition of home and 
foreign affairs occurred disorders at Rome in connexion with the 
transfer of the remains of Pius IX. from St Peter’s to the basilica 
of San Lorenzo. Most of the responsibility lay with the Vatican, 
which had arranged the procession in the way best calculated to j 
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irritate Italian feeling, but little excuse can be offered for the 
failure of the Italian authorities to maintain public order. In 
conjunction with the occupation of Tunisia, the effect of these 
disorders was to exhibit Italy as a country powerless to defend 
its interests abroad or to keep peace at home. The scandal and 
the pressure of foreign Cathohe opinion compelled Depretis to 
pursue a more energetic policy,and to publish aformal declaration 
of the intangibility of the Law of Guarantees. 

Meanwhile a conviction was spreading that the only way of 
escape from the dangerous isolation of Italy lay in closer agree- 
ment with Austria and Germany. Depretis tardily 
recognized the need for such agreement, if only to 
remove the coldness and invincible diffidence ” which, AUiMiuSt. 
by subsequent confession of Mancini, then characterized 
the attitude of the central powers ; but he w^^’s opposed to any 
formal alliance, lest it might arouse French resentment, while the 
new Franco -1 talian treaty was still unconcluded, and tFe foreign 
loan for the abolition of the forced currency had still to be 
floated. He, indeed, was not disposed to concede to public 
opinion anything beyond an increase of the army, a measure 
insistently demanded by Garibaldi and the I .eft. The Right like- 
wise desired to strengthen both arm)' and navy, but advocated 
cordial relations with Berlin and Vienna as a guarantee against 
French domineering, and as a pledge that Italy would be voiuffi- 
safed time to effect her armaments without disturbing financial 
e(]uilibrium. The Right also hoped that closer accord with 
Germany and Austria would compel Italy to conform her home 
policy more nearly to the principles of order prevailing in 
those empires. More resolute than Right or Left was tlie 
Centre, a small group led by Sidney Sonnino, a young 
politician of unusual fibre, which sought in the press and in 
parliament to spread a conviction that the only sound basis for 
Italian policy would be close alliance with the central powers and 
a friendly understanding with Great Britain in regard to Mediter- 
ranean affairs. The principal Italian public men were divided in 
opinion on the subject of an alliance. Peruzzi, Lanza and 
Bonghi jileadcd for equal friendship with all powers, and 
especially with France ; Crispi, Minghctti, Cadorna and others, 
including Blanc, secretary-general to the foreign office, openly 
favoured a pro-Austrian policy. Austria and Germany, however, 
scarcely reciprocated these dispositions. The Irredentist agita- 
tion had left profound traces at Berlin as well as at Vienna, and 
had given rise to a distrust of Depretis which nothing had yet 
occurred to allay. Nor, in view of the comparative weakness of 
Italian armaments, could eagerness to find an ally be deemed 
conclusive proof of the value of Italian friendship. Count di 
Robilant, Italian ambassador at Vienna, warned his government 
not to yield too readily to pro-Austrian pressure, lest the dignity 
of Italy be compromised, or her desire for an alliance be granted 
on onerous terms. Mancini, foreign minister, who was as anxious 
as Depretis for the conclusion of the Franco-I talian commercial 
treaty, gladly followed this advice, and limited his efforts to the 
maintenance of correct diplomatic relations with the central 
powers. Except in regard to the Roman question, the advantages 
and disadvantages of an Italian alliance with Austria and 
Germany counterbalanced each other. A rapprochement with 
France and a continuance of the Irredentist movement could not 
fail to arouse Austro-German hostility ; but, on the other hand, 
to draw near to the central powers would inevitably accentuate 
the diffidence of France. In the one hypothesis, as in the other, 
Italy could count upon the moral support of Great Britain, but 
could not make of British friendship the keystone of a Continental 
policy. Apart from resentment against France on account of 
Tunisia there remained the question of the temporal power of the 
pope to turn the scale in favour of Austria and Germany. Danger 
of foreign interference in the relations between Italy and the papacy 
had never been so great since the Italian occupation of Rome, as 
when, in the summer of 1881, the disorders during the transfer of 
the remains of Pius IX. had lent an unwonted ring of plausibility 
to the papal complaint concerning the “ miserable ” position of 
the Holy See. Bismarck at that moment had entered upon his 
pilgrimage to Canossa,” and was anxious to obtain from the 
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Vatican the support of German Catholics. What resistance ! 
could Italy have offered had the German chancellor, seconded by 
Austria, and assuredly supported by France, called upon Italy to 
revise the Law of Guarantees in conformity with Catholic 
exigencies, or had he taken the initiative of making papal in- 
dependence the subject of an international conference ? Friend- 
ship and alliance with Catholic Austria and powerful Germany 
could alone lay this spectre. This was the only immediate 
advantage Italy could hope to obtain by drawing nearer the 
central Powers. 

The political conditions of Europe favoured the realization 
of Italian desires. Growing rivalry between Austria and Russia 
in the Balkans rendered the continuance of the “ League of the 
I'hree Emperors a practical impossibility. The Austro- 
Gcrrnan alliance of 1879 formally guaranteed the territory of 
the contracting parties, but Austria could not count upon 
effectual help from Germany in case of war, since Russian attack 
upon Austria would certainly have been followed by French 
attack upon Germany. As in 1869-1870, it therefore became a 
matter of the highest importance for Austria to retain full 
disposal of all her troops by assuring herself against Italian 
aggression. The tsar, Alexander IIL, under the impression of 
the assassination of his father, desired, however, the renewal 
of the Dreikaiserbmdj both as a guarantee of European peace 
and as a conservative league against revolutionary parties. 
The German emperor shared this desire, but Bismarck and the 
Austrian emperor wished to substitute for the imperial league 
some more advantageous combination. Hence a tacit under- 
standing between Bismarck and Austria that the latter should 
profit by Italian resentment against France to draw Italy into 
the orbit of the Austro-German alliance. For the moment 
Germany was to hold aloof lest any active initiative on her part 
should displease the Vatican, of whose help Bismarck stood 
in need. 

At the beginning of August 1881 the Austrian press mooted the 
idea of a visit from King Humbert to the emperor Francis 
Joseph. Count di Robilant, anxious that Italy should not seem 
to beg a smile from the central Powers, advised Mancini to receive 
with caution the suggestions of the Austrian press. Depretis 
took occasion to deny, in a form scarcely courteous, the prob- 
ability of the visit. Robilant’s opposition to a precipitate 
acceptance of the Austrian hint was founded upon fear lest King 
Humbert at Vienna might be pressed to disavow Irredentist 
aspirations, and upon a desire to arrange for a visit of the emperor 
Francis Joseph to Rome in return for King Humbert’s visit to 
Vienna. Seeing the hesitation of the Italian government, the 
Austrian and German semi-official press redoubled tiieir efforts j 
to bring about the visit. By the end of September the idea I 
had gained such ground in Italy that the visit was practically | 
settled, and on the 7th of October Mancini informed Robilant | 
(who was then in Italy) of the fact. Though he considered 
such precipitation impolitic, Robilant, finding that confidential 
information of Italian intentions had already been conveyed 
to the Austrian government, sought an interview with King 
Humbert, and on the 17th of October started for Vienna to settle 
tlic conditions of the visit. Depretis, fearing to jeopardize the ; 
impending conclusion of the Franco-ltalian commercial treaty, ' 
would have preferred the visit to take the form of an act of 
personal courtesy between so vereigns. The Austrian go vernment, i 
for its part, desired that the king should be accompanied by I 
Depretis, though not by Mancini, lest the presence of the Italian I 
foreign minister should lend to the occasion too marked a political 
character. Mancini, unable to brook exclusion, insisted, how- 
ever, upon accompanying the king. King Humbert with 
Queen Margherita reached Vienna on the morning of the 27th 
of October, and stayed at the Hofbiirg until the 31st of October, 
rhe visit was marked by the greatest cordiality. Count Robilant’s 
fears of inopportune pressure with regard to Irredentism 
proving groundless. Both in Germany and Austria the visit 
was construed as a preliminary to the adhesion of Italy to the | 
Austro-German alliance, Count Hatzfeldt, on behalf of the i 
German Foreign Office, informed the Italian ambassador in I 


Berlin that whatever was done at Vienna would be regarded as 
haying been done in the German capital. Nor did nascent 
irritation in France prevent the conclusion of the Franco-ltalian 
I commercial treaty, which was signed at Paris on the 3rd of 
November. 

In Italy public opinion as a whole was favourable to the visit, 
especially as it was not considered an obstacle to the projected 
increase of the army and navy. Doubts, however, soon sprang up 
as to its effect upon the mindwS of Austrian statesmen, since on 
the 8th of November the language employed by Kdllay and (bunt 
Andr^ssy to the Hungarian delegations on the subject of 
Irredentism was scarcely calculated to soothe Italian siistx'pti- 
bilities. But on 9th November the European situation was 
suddenly modified by the formation of the Gambetta cabinet, 
and, in view of the policy of revenge with which Gambetta was 
supposed to be identified, it became imperative for Bismarck to 
assure himself that Italy would not be enticed into a Francophil 
attitude by any concession Gambetta might offer. As usual 
when dealing with weaker nations, the German chancellor re- 
sorted to intimidation. He not only re-established the Prussian 
legation to the Vatican, suppressed since 1874 and omitted 
from the imperial message to the Reichstag (T7th November 
1881) all reference to King Hiiml^erl’s visit to Vienna, but took 
occasion on the 29th of November to refer to Italy as a country 
tottering on the verge of revolution, and opened in the German 
semi-official press a campaign in favour of an international 
guarantee for the independence of the papacy. I’hcse rnamruvres 
produced their effect upon Italian public opinion. In the long 
and important debate upon foreign policy in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies (6th to 9th December) the fear was repeatedly 
cxprcsstjcl lest Bismarck should seek to purchase the support 
of German Catholics by raising the Roman question. Mancini, 
still unwilling frankly to adhere to the Austro-German alliance, 
found his policy of “ friendship all round ” impeded by Gambetta’s 
uncompromising attitude in regard to Tunisia. Bismarck never- 
theless continued his press campaign in favour of the tc.m]>oral 
power until, rcassurerl by Gambetta’s decision to send Roustan 
Imck to Tunis to complete as minister the anti-Italian programme 
begun as consul, he finally instructed his organs to emphasize 
the common interests of Germany and Italy on the occasion of 
the opening of the St Gothard tunnel. Hut the effect of the 
German press campaign could not be effaced in a day. At 
the new year’s reception of deputies King Humbert aroused 
enthusiasm l)y a significant remark that Italy intended to remain 
“ mistress in her own house ; while Mancini addressed to count 
(le Launay, Italian ambassador in Berlin, a haughty despatch, 
repudiating the supposition that the pope might (as Bismarckian 
emissaries had suggested to the Vatican) obtain abroad greater 
spiritual liberty than in Rome, or that closer relations between 
Italy and Germany, such as were required by the interests and 
aspirations of the two countries, could be made in any way 
contingent upon a modification of Italian freedom of action in 
regard to home affairs. 

The sudden fall of Gambetta (26th January 1882) having 
removed the fear of immediate European complications, l)ie 
cabinets of Berlin and Vienna again displayed diffidence towards 
Italy. So great was Bismarck's distrust of Italian parliamentary 
instability, his doubts of Itylian capacity for offensive warfare 
and his fear of the Francophil tendencies of Depretis, that for 
many weeks the Italian ambassador at Berlin was unable to 
obtain audience of the chancellor. But for the Tunisian question 
Italy might again have been drawn into the wake of France. 
Mancini tried to impede the organization of French rule in the 
Regency by refusing to recognize the treaty of Bardo, yet so 
careless was Bismarefc of Italian susceptibilities that he in- 
structed the German consul at Tunis to recognize French decrees. 
Partly under the influence of these circumstances, and partly 
in response to persuasion by Baron Blanc, score tarv-gcneral 
for foreign affairs, Mancini instructed Count di Robilant to open 
negotiations for an Italo-Austrian alliance— instructions which 
Robilant neglected until questioned by Count Kalnoky on the sub- 
ject. The first exchange of ideas between the two Governments 
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proved fruitless, since Kaln6ky, somewhat Clerical-minded, 
was averse from guaranteeing the integrity of all Italian 
territory, and Manoini was equally unwilling to guarantee to 
Austria permanent possession of Trent and Trieste. Mancini, 
moreover, wished the treaty of alliance to provide for reciprocal 
protection of the chief interests of the contracting Powers, 
Italy undertaking to second Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, 
and Austria and Germany pledging thraselves to support 
Italy in Mediterranean questions. Without some such proviso 
Italy would, in Mancini^s opinion, be exposed single-handed 
to French resentment. At the request of Kalnoky, Mancini 
defined his proposal in a memorandum, but the illness of himself 
and Depretis, combined with an untoward discussion in the 
Italian press on the failure of the Austrian emperor to return in 
Rome King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, caused negotiations to 
drag. The pope, it transpired, had refused to receive the 
emperor if he came to Rome on a visit to the Quirinal, and 
Francis Joseph, though anxious to return King Humbert’s 
visit, was unable to offend the feelings of his Catholic subjects. 
Meanwhile (iith May 1882) the Italian parliament adopted the 
new Army Bill, involving a special credit of £5,100,000 for the 
creation of two new army corps, by which the war footing of the 
regular army was raised to nearly 850,000 men and the ordinary 
military estimates to £8,000,000 per annum. Garibaldi, who, 
since the French occupation of Tunis, had ardently worked for 
the increase of the army, had thus the satisfaction of seeing his 
desire realized before his death at Caprera, on the 2nd 
Q^rtbAML spirit a child, in character a man 

* of classic mould,” Garibaldi had remained the nation’s 
idol, an almost legendary hero whose place none could as])ire 
to fill Gratitude for his achievements and sorrow for his death 
found expression in universal mourning wherein king and 
peasant equally joined. Before his death, and almost con- 
temporaneously with the passing of the Army Bill, negotiations 
for the alliance were renewed. Encouraged from Berlin, Kalndky 
agreed to the reciprocal territorial guarantee, but declined 
reciprocity in support of special interests. Mancini had therefore 
to be content with a declaration that the allies would act in 
mutually friendly intelligence. Depretis made some opposition, 
but finally acquiesced, and the treaty of triple alliance was signed 
on the 20th of May 1882, five days after the promulgation of 
the Franco- Italian commercial treaty in Paris. Though partial 
sjjfaMtun revelatioas have been made, the exact tenor of the 
treaty of triple alliance has never been divulged. 
It is known to have been concluded for a period of 
ISSJ. years, to have pledged the contracting parties 

to join in resisting attack upon the territory of any one of them, 
and to have specified the military disposition to be adopted by 
each in case attack should come either from France, or from 
Russia, or from both simultaneously. The Italian General 
Staff is said to have undertaken, in the event of war against 
France, to operate with two armies on the north-western frontier 
against the French armcc dcs Alpcs, of wliich the war strength is 
about 250,000 men. A third Italian army would, if expedient, 
pass into (krmany, to operate against either France or Russia. 
Austria undertook to guard the Adriatic on land and sea, and 
to help Germany by checkmating Russia on land. Germany 
would be sufficiently employed in cariying on war against two 
fronts. Kalnoky desired that both the terms of the treaty a.nd 
the fact of its conclusion should remain secret, but Bismarck 
and Mancini hastened to hint at its existence, the former in the 
Reichst^ on the 12th of June 1882, and the latter in the Italian 
semi-official press. A revival of Irredentism in connexion with 
the execution of an Austrian deserter named Oberdank, who 
after escaping into Italy endeavoured to return to Austria with 
explosive bombs in his possession, and the cordial references to 
France made by Depretis at Stradella (8th October 1882), 
prevented the French government from suspecting the existence 
of the alliance, or from ceasing to strive after a Franco-Italian 
understanding. Suspicion was not aroused until March 1883, 
when Mancini, in defending himself against strictures upon his 
refusal to co-operate with Great Britain in Egypt, practically 
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revealed the existence of the treaty, thereby irritating France 
and destroying Depretis’s secret hope of finding in the triple 
alliance the advantage of an Austro-German guarantee without 
the disadvantage of French enmity. In Italy the revelation 
of the treaty was hailed with satisfaction except by the Clericals, 
who were enraged at the blow thus struck at the restoration 
of the pope’s temporal power, and by the Radicals, who feared 
both the inevitable breadi with republican France and the 
reinforcement of Italian constitutional parties by intimacy 
with strong monarchical states such as Germany and Austria. 
These very considerations naturally combined to recommend 
the fact to constitutionalists, who saw in it, besides the territorial 
guarantee, the elimination of the danger of foreign interference 
in the relations between Italy and the Vatican, such as Bismarck 
had recently threatened and such as France was believed ready 
to propose. 

Nevertheless, during its first period (1882-1887) the triple 
alliance failed to ensure cordiality between the contracting 
Powers. Mancini exerted himself in a hundred ways to soothe 
French resentment. lie not only refused to join Great Britain 
in the Egyptian expedition, but agreed to suspend Italian 
consular jurisdiction in Tunis, and deprecated suspicion of 
French designs upon Morocco. His efforts were worse than 
futile. France remained cold, while Bismarck and Kalnoky, 
distrustful of the Radicalism of Depretis and Mancini, assumed 
tov/ards their ally an attitude almost hostile. Possibly Germany 
and Austria may have been influenced by the secret treaty signed 
between Austria, Germany and Russia on the 21st of March 
1884, and ratified during the meeting of the three emperors at 
Skierniewice in September of that year, by which Bismarck, in 
return for “ honest brokerage ” in the Balkans, is understood 
to have obtained from Austria and Russia a promise of bene- 
volent neutrality in case Germany should be forced ” to make 
war upon a fourth power— France, Guaranteed thus against 
Russian attack, Italy became in the eyes of the central powers 
a negligible quantity, and was treated accordingly. Though 
kept in the dark as to tiie Skierniewice arrangement, the Italian 
goverament soon discovered from the course of events that the 
triple alliance had practically lost its object, European peace 
having been assured without Italian [co-operation. Meanwhile 
France provided Italy with fresh cause for uneasiness by abating 
her hostility to Germany, Italy in consequence drew nearer 
to Great Britain, and at the I..ondon conference on the Egyptian 
financial question sided with Great Britain against Austria and 
Germany, At the same time negotiations took place with 
Great Britain for an Italian occupation of Massawa, and Mancini, 
dreaming of a vast Angio-Italian enterprise against the Mahdi, 
expatiated in the spring of 1885 upon the glories of an Anglo- 
Itkiion alliance, an indiscretion which drew upon him a scarcely- 
veiled dementi from London. Again speaking in the Chamber, 
Mancini claimed for Italy the principal merit in the conclusion 
of the triple alliance, but declared that the alliance left Italy 
full liberty of action in regard to interests outjside its scope, 
** especially as there was no possibility of obtaining protection 
for such interests from those who by the alliance had not under- 
taken to protect them.” These words, which revealed the 
absence of any stipulation in regard to the protection of Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean, created lively dissatisfaction in 
Italy and corresponding satisfaction in France. They hastened 
Mancmi’s downfall (17th June 1885), and prepared the advent 
of count di Robilant, who three months later succeeded Mancini 
at the Italian Foreign Office. Robilant, for whom the Skiernie- 
wice pact was no secret, followed a firmly independent policy 
throughout the Bulgarian crisis of 1885-1886, declining to be 
drawn into any action beyond that required by the treaty of 
Berlin and the protection of Italian interests in the Balkans. 
Italy, indeed, came out of the Eastern crisis with enhanced 
prestige and with her relations to Austria greatly improved. 
Towa^s Prince Bismarck Robilant maintained an attitude 
of dignified independence, and as, in the spring of 1886, the 
moment for the renewal of the triple alliance drew near, he 
profited by the development of the Bulgarian crisis and the 
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threatened Franco-Russian understanding to secure from the 
central powers something more ” than the bare territorial 
guarantee of the original treaty. This ** something more ” 
consisted; at least in part; of the arrangement; with the help of 
Austria and (Jermany; of an Anglo-Italian naval understanding 
having special reference to the Eastern question, but providing 
for common action by the British and Italian fleets in the 
Mediterranean in cose of war. A vote of the Italian Chamber on 
th;: 4th of February 1887, in connexion with the disaster to Italian 
troops at Dogali; in Abyssinia, brought about the resignation 
of the Depretis-Robilant cabinet. The crisis dragged for three 
months, and before its definitive solution by the formation of a 
Depretis-Crispi ministry, Robilant succeeded (17th March 1887) 
in renewing the triple alliance on terms more favourable to 
Pifif obtained in i88c. Not only did he 

a§wMiof secure concessions from AuwStria and Germany corre- 
ibe Triph sponding in some degree to the improved state of the 
Amanc0. Italian army and navy, but, in virtue of the AnglO' 
Italian understanding, assured the practical adhesion of Great 
Britain to the European policy of the central powers, a triumph 
probably greater than anjr registered by Italian diplomacy 
since the completion of national unity. 

The period between May 1881 and July 1887 occupied, in the 
region of foreign affairs, by the negotiation, conclusion and 
inurnai triple alliance, by the Bulgarian crisis 

refomV dawn of an Italian colonial policy, was 

marked at home by urgent political and economic 
problems, and by the parliamentary phenomena known as 
iraslormismo. On the 29th of June 1881 the Chamber adopted a 
Franchise Reform Bill, which increased the electorate from 
600,000 to 2,000,000 by lowering the fiscal qualification from 
40 to 19*80 lire in direct taxation, and by extending the suffiage 
to all persons who had passed through the two lower standards 
of the elementary schools, and practically to all persons able 
to read and write. The immediate result of the reform was to 
increase the political influence of large cities where the proportion 
of illiterate workmen was lower than in the country districts, 
and to exclude from the franchise numbers of peasants and small 
proprietors wlio, though of more conservative temperament 
and of better economic position than the artizan population of 
the large towns, were often unable to fulfil the scholarship 
qualification. On the 12th of April 1883 the forced currency was 
formally abolished by the resumption of treasury payments 
in gold with funds obtained through a loan of 3ji4,5oo,ooo issued 
in London on the 5th of May 1882. Owing to the hostility of 
the French market, the loan was covered with difficulty, and, 
though the gold premium fell and commercial exchanges were 
temporarily facilitated by the resumption of cash payments, 
it is doubtful whether these advantages made up for the burden of 
£640,000 additional annual interest thrown upon the exchequer. 
On the 6th of March 1885 parliament finally sanctioned the 
conventions by which state railways were fanned out to three 
private companies — the Mediterranean, Adriatic and Sicilian. 
The railways redeemed in 1875-1876 had been worked in the 
interval by the government at a heavy loss. A commission of 
inquiry reported in favour of private management, The conven- 
tions, concluded for a period of sixty years, but terminable by 
either party after twenty or forty years, retained for the state 
the possession of the lines (except the southern railway, viz. 
the line from Bologna to Brindisi belonging to the Societal 
Meridionale to whom the Adriatic lines were now farmed), but 
sold rolling stock to the companies, arranged various schedules 
of state subsidy for lines projected or in course of construction, 
guaranteed interest on the bonds of the companies and arranged 
for the division of revenue between the companies, the reserve 
fund and the state. National control of the railways was secured 
by a proviso that the directors must be of Italian nationality 
Depretis and his colleague Gcnala, minister of public works, 
experienced great difficulty in securing parliamentaiy sanction for 
the conventions, not so much on account of their defective 
character, as from the opposition of local interests anxious to 
extort new lines from the government. In fact, the conventions 
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were only voted by a majority of twenty-three votes after the 
government had undertaken to increase the length of new state- 
built lines from 1500 to 2500 kilometres. Unfortun- 
ately, the calculation of probable railway revenue on 
which the conventions had been based proved to be 
enormously exaggerated. For many years the 37 i % 
of the gross revenue (less the cost of maintaining the rolling 
stock, incumbent on the state) scarcely sufficed to pay the 
interest on debts incurred for railway construction and on 
the guaranteed bonds. Gradually the increase of traffic con- 
sequent upon the industrial development of Italy decreased 
the annual losses of the stale, but the position of the government 
in regard to the railways still remained so unsatisfactory as to 
render the resumption of the whole system by the state on the 
expiration of the first period of twenty years in 1905 inevitable. 

Intimately bound up with the forced currency, the railway 
conventions and public works was the financial que.stion in 
general. From 1876, when equilibrium between 
expenditure and revenue had first been attained, 
taxation yielded steady annual surpluses, which in 1881 reached 
the satisfactory level of £2,120,000. The gradual abolition of 
the grist tax on minor ci^eals diminished the surplus in 1882 
to £236,000, and in 1883 to £t 10,000, while the total repeal of the 
grist tax on wheat, which took effect on the ist of January 1884, 
coincided with the opening of a new and disastrous period of 
deficit. True, the repeal of the grist tax was not the 
only, nor possibly even the principal, cause of the deficit. 
The policy of “ fiscal transformation inaugurated by the 
Left increased revenue from indirect taxation from £17,000,000 
in 1876 to more than £24,000,000 in 1887, by substituting 
heavy corn duties for the grist tax, and by raising the 
sugar and petroleum duties to unprecedented levels. But 
partly from lack of firm financial administration, partly 
through the increase of military and naval expenditure (which 
in 1887 amounted to £9,000,000 for the army, while special 
efforts were made to strengthen the navy), and principally 
through the constant drain of railway construction and public 
works, the demands upon the exchequer grew largely to exctyd 
the normal increase of revenue, and necessitated the contraction 
of new debts. In their anxiety to remain in office Depretis and 
the finance minister, Magliani, never hesitated to mortgage 
the financial future of their country. No concession could be 
denied to deputies, or groups of deputies, whose support was 
indispensable to the life of the cabinet, nor, under such conditions, 
was it possible to place any effective check upon administrative 
abuses in which politicians or their electors were interested. 
Railways, roads and harix>urs which contractors had undertaken 
to construct for reasonable amounts were frequently made to 
cost thrice the original estimates. Minghetti, in a trenchant 
exposure of the parliament ary condition of Italy during this 
period, cites a case in which a credit for certain public works 
was, during a debate in the Chamber, increased by the govern- 
ment from £6,600,000 to £9,000,000 in order to conciliate local 
political interests. In the spring of 1887 Genala, ministty of 
public works, was taken to task for having sanctioned expenditure 
of £80,000,000 on railway construction while only £40,000,000 
had been included in the estimates. As most of these credits 
were spread over a series of years, succeeding administrations 
found their financial liberty of action destroyed, and were 
obliged to cover deficit by constant issues of consolidated stock. 
Thus the deficit of £940,000 for the financial year 1885-1886 
rose to nearly £2,920,000 in 1887-1888, and in 1888-1889 
attained the terrible level of £9,400,000. 

Nevertheless, in spite of man^ and serious shortcomings, 
the long series of Depretis administrations was marked by the 
adoption of some useful measures, Besides the realization of 
the formal programme of the I^ft, consisting of the repeal of 
the grist tax, the abolition of the forced currency, the extension 
of the suffragc\ and the development of the railway system, 
Depretis laid the foundation for land tax re-assessment by intro- 
ducing a new cadastral survey. Unfortunately, the new survey 
was made largely optional, so that provinces which had reason 
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to hope for a diminution of land tax under a revised assessment 
hastened to complete their survey, while others, in which the 
average of the land to was below a normal assessment, 
neglected to comply with the provisions of the scheme. An 
important undertaking, known as the Agricultural Inquiry, 
brought to light vast quantities of information valuable for 
future agrarian legislation. The year 1885 saw the introduction 
and adoption of a measure embodying the principle of employers’ 
liability for accidents to workmen, a principle subsequently 
extended and more equitably defined in the spring of 1899. 
An effort to encourage the development of the mercantile marine 
was made in the same year, and a convention was concluded 
with the chief lines of passenger steamers to retain their fastest 
vessels as auxiliaries to the fleet in case of war. Sanitation and 
public’ hygiene received a potent impulse from the cholera 
epidemic of 1884, many of the unhealthiest quarters in Naples 
and other cities being demolished and rebuilt, with funds chiefly 
furnished by the state. The movement was strongly supported 
by King Humbert, whose intrepidity in visiting the most 
dangerous spots at Busca and Naples while the epidemic was 
at its height, reassuring the panic-stricken inhabitants by his 
presence, excited the enthusiasm of his people and the admiration 
of Europe. 

During the acc’omplishment of these and other reforms the 
condition of parliament underwent profound change. By degrees 
TrmMt r administrations of the Left had ceased to rely 
miMmoy*' solely upon the Liberal sections of the Chamber, and 
had carried their most important bills with the helj) 
of the Right. This process of transformation was not exclusively 
the w'ork of Depretis, but had been initiated as early as 1873, 
when a portion of the Right under Minghetti had, by joining 
the Left, overturned the Lanza-Sella cabinet. In 1876 Minghetti 
himself had fallen a victim to a similar defection of Conservative 
deputies. The practical anniliilation of the old Right in the 
elections of 1876 opened a new parliamentary era, Reduced in 
number to less than one hundred, and radically changed in spirit 
and composition, the Right gave way, if not to despair, at least 
to a despondency unsuited to an opposition party. Though on 
more than one occasion personal rancour against the men of 
the Moderate Left prevented the Right fn.'m following Sella’.s 
advice and regaining, by timely coalition with cognate parlia- 
mentary elements, a portion of its former influence, the bulk of 
the party, with singular inconsistency, drew nearer and nearer 
to the Liberal cabinets. The process was accelerated by Sella’s ! 
illness and death (14th March 1884), an event which cast profound 
discourapment over the more thoughtful of the Cc)nser^'ativcs 
and Moderate Liberals, by whom Sella had been regarded as a 
supreme political resen^e, as a statesman whose experienced 
vigour and patrioti(' sagacity might have been tnisted to lift 
Italy from any depth of folly or misfortune. By a strange 
anomaly the Radical measures brought forward by the Left 
diminished instead of increasing the distance between it and the 
Conservatives. Numerically insufficient to reject such measures, 
and lacking the fibre and the cohesion necessary for the pursuance 
of a far-sighted policy, the Right thought prudent not to employ 
its strength in uncompromising opposition, but rather, by sup- 
porting the government, to endeavour to modify Ra(li('al legisla- 
tion in a Conservative sense. In every case the tialrula lion proved 
iallaciouKS. Radical measures were passed unmodified, and the 
Right was compelled sadly to accept the accomplished fact. 
Thus it was with the abolition of the grist to, the reform of the i 
suffrage, the railway conventions and many other Inlls. When, | 
in course of time, the extended suffrage increased the Republi(!an j 
and Extreme Radical elements in the Chamlxjr, and the Liberal : 

Penlarchy ’’ (composed of Crispi, Cairoli, Nicotera, Zanardelli i 
and Baccarini) assumed an attitude of bitter hostility to Depretis, j 
the Right, obeying the impulse of Minghetti, rallied openly i 
to Depretis, lending him aid without which his prolonged term j 
of offii:e would have been impossible. The result was parlia- j 
mentar>^ chaos, baptized ifasjormumo. In May 1883 this process | 
received official recognition by the elimination of the Radicals j 
Zanardelli and Baccarini from the Depretis cabinet, while in ! 


I the course of 1884 a Conservative, Signor Biancheri, was elected 
I to the presidency of the Chamber, and another Conservative, 
i General Ricotti, appointed to the War Office. Though Depretis, 
' at the end of his life in 1887, showed signs of repenting of the 
I confusion thus created, he had established a parliamentary 
I system destined largely to sterilize and vitiate the political life 
! of Italy. 

I Contemporaneously with the vicissitudes of home and foreign 
j policy under the Left there grew up in Italy a marked tendency 
j towards colonial enterprise. The tendency itself dated 
j from 1869, when a congress of the Italian chambers of 
’ commerce at Genoa had urged the Lanza cabinet to 
establish a commercial depot on the Red Sea. On the nth of 
March 1870 an Italian shipper, Signor Rubattino, had bought tlie 
bay of Assab, with the neighbouring island of Darmakieh, from 
Bcheran, sultan of Raheita, for £1880, the funds being furnished 
I by the government. The Egyptian government being unwilling 
I to recognize the sovereignty of Beheran over Assab or his right 
I to sell territory to a foreign power Visconti-Venosta thought it 
' opportune not then to occupy Assab. No further step was taken 
until, at the end of 1879, Rubattino prepared to establish a 
commercial station at Assab. The British government made 
inquiry as to his intentions, and on the i9tli of April 1880 
received a formal undertaking from Cairoli that Assab would 
never be fortified nor be made a military establishment. Mean- 
while (January 1880) stores and materials were landed, and Assab 
was permanently occupied. Eighteen months later a party of 
Italian sailors and explorers under Lieutenant Biglicri and 
Signor Giulietti were massacred in Egyptian territory. Egypt, 
however, refused to make thorough inquiry into the massacre, 
and was only prevented from occupying Raheita and coming into 
conflict with Italy by the good offices of Lord Granville, who 
dissuaded the Egyptian government from enforcing its sove- 
reignty, On the 20th of September 1881 Bcheran formally 
accepted Italian protection, and in the following February an 
Anglo-Italian convention established the Italian title to Assab 
on condition that Italy should formally recognise the suzerainty 
of the Porte and of the khedive over tlie Red Sea coast, and 
should prevent the transport of arms and munitions of war 
through the territory of Assab. This convention was never 
recognized by the Porte nor by the Egyptian government. A 
month later (loth March 1882) Rubattino made over his establish- 
ment to the Italian government, and on the 12th of June the 
Chamber adopted a bill constituting Assab an Italian crown 
colony. 

Within four weeks of the adoj)tion of this bill the bombardment 
of Alexandria by the British fleet (iith July 1882) opened an 
era destined profoundly to affect the colonial position of 
Italy. The revolt of Arabi Paslia (September 1881) 
had led to the meeting of ambassadorial conference Qucitiom 
at Constantinople, promoted by Mancini, Italian 
minister for foreign affairs, in the hope of preventing European 
intervention in Egypt and the permanent establishment of an 
Anglo-French condominium to the detriment of Italian influence. 
At the opening of the conference (23rd June 1882) Italy secured 
the sigTiature of a self-denying protocol whereby all the great 
powers undertook to avoid isolated action ; but the rapid develop- 
ment of the crisis in Egypt, and the refusal of P'rance to co- 
oj^erate with Great Britain in the restoration of order, necessitated 
vigorous action by the latter alone. In view of the P’rench 
refusal. Lord Granville on the 27th of July invited Italy to join 
in restoring order in iigypt ; but Mancini and Depretis, in 
spite of the efforts of Crispi, then in London, declined the 
offer. P’inancial considerations, lack of proper transports for an 
expeditionary corps, fear of displeasing France, dislike of a 
“ policy of adventure,’' misplaced deference towards the ambassa- 
dorial conference in Constantinople, and unwillingness to thwart 
the current of Italian sentiment in favour of the Egyptian 
“ nationalists,” were the chief motives of the Italian refusal, 
which had the effect of somewhat estranging Great Britain and 
Ital)^. Anglo -1 talian relations, however, regained their normal 
cordiality two years later, and found expression in the support 
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lent by Ital^ to the British proposal at the London conference on 
the Eg^yptian question (July 1884). About the same time 
Mancini was informed by the Italian agent in Cairo that Great 
Britain would be well disposed towards an extension of Italian 
influence on the Red Sea coast. Having sounded Lord Granville^ 
Mancini received encouragement to seize Beilul and Massawa^ 
in view of the projected restriction of the Egyptian zone of 
military occupation consequent on the Mahdist rising in the 
Sudan. Lord Granville further inquired whether Italy would 
co-operate in pacifying the Sudan, and received an affirmative 
reply. Italian action was hastened by news that, in December 
1884, an exploring party under Signor Bianchi, royal com- 
missioner for Assab, had been massacred in the Aussa (Danakil) 
country, an event which aroused in Italy a desire to punish the 
assassins and to obtain satisfaction for the still unpunished 
massacre of Signor Giulictti and his companions. Partly to 
satisfy public opinion, partly in order to profit by the favourable 
disposition of the British government, and partly in the hope of 
remedying the error committed in 1882 by refusal to co-operate 
with Great Britain in Egypt, the Italian government in Januaiy 
1885 despatched an expedition under Admiral Caimi and Colonel 
Saletta to occupy Massawa and Beilul. The occupation, effected 
on the 5th of February, was accelerated by fear lest Italy might 
be forestalled by France or Russia, both of which powers were 
suspected of desiring to establish themselves firmly on the Red 
Sea and to exercise a protectorate over Abyssinia. News of the 
occupation reached Europe simultaneously with the tidings of the 
fall of Khartum, an event which disappointed Italian hopes of 
military co-operation with Great Britain in the Sudan. The 
resignation of the Gladstone-Granville cabinet further precluded 
the projected Italian occupation of Suakin, and the Italians, 
wisely refraining from an independent attempt to succour 
Kassala, then besieged by the Mahdists, bent their efforts to the 
increase of their zone of occupation around Massawa. The ex- 
tension of the Italian zone excited the suspicions of John, negus 
of Abyssinia, whose apprehensions were assiduously fomented 
by Alula, ras of Tigr 4 , and by French and Greek adventurers. 
Measures, apparently successful, were taken to reassure the negus, 
but shortly afterwards protection inopportunely accorded by 
Italy to enemies of Ras Alula, induced the Abyssinians to enter 
upon hostilities. In January 1886 Ras Alula raided the village of 
VVa, to the west of Itula, but towards the end of the year (23rd 
November) Wa was occupied by the irregular troops of General 
Gene, who had superseded Colonel Saletta at Massawa. Angered 
by this step, Ras Alula took prisoners the members of an Italian 
exploring party commanded by Count Salimbeni, and held them 
as hostages for the evacuation of Wa. General Gene nevertheless 
reinforced Wa and pushed forward a detachment to Saati. On 
the 25th of January 1887 Ras Alula attacked Saati, but was 
repulsed with loss. On the following day, however, the Abys- 
sinians succeeded in surprising, near the village of Dogadi, an 
Italian force of 524 officers and men under Colonel De Cristoforis, 
who were convoying provisions to the garrison of Saati. 
oflSolraii. Abyssinians, 20,000 strong, speedily overwhelmed 
the small Italian force, which, after exhausting its 
ammunition, was destroyed where it stood. One man only 
escaped. Four hundred and seven men and twenty-three officers 
were killed outright, and one officer and eighty-one men wounded. 
Dead and wounded alike were horribly mutilated by order of 
Alula. Fearing a new attack. General Gene withdrew his forces 
from Saati, Wa and Arafali ; but the losses of the Abyssinians 
at Saati and Dogali had been so heavy as to dissuade Alula from 
further hostilities. 

In Italy the disaster of Dogali produced consternation, and 
caused the fall of the Depretis-Robilant cabinet. The Chamber, 
A by Mittia revenge, voted a credit of £200,000, and 

** sanctioned the despatch of reinforcements. Mean- 
while Signor Crispi, who, though averse from colonial adventure, 
desired to vindicate Italian honour, entered the Depretis cabinet 
as minister of the interior, and obtained from parliament a new 
credit of £800,000. In November 1887 a- strong expedition under 
General di San Marzano raised the strength of the Massawa 


garrison to nearly 20,000 men. The British government, 
desirous of preventing an Italo- Abyssinian conflict, which could 
but strengthen the position of the Mahdists, despatched Mr 
(afterwards SirJ Gerald Portal from Massawa on the 29th of 
October to mediate with the negus. The mission proved fruitless. 
Portal returned to Massawa on the 25th of December 1887, and 
warned the Italians that John was preparing to attack them in 
the following spring with an army of 100,000 men. On the 28th 
of March 1888 the negus indeed descended from the Abyssinian 
high plateau in the direction of Saati, but finding the Italian posi- 
tion too strong to be carried by assault, temporized and opened 
negotiations for peace. His tactics failed to entice the Italians 
from their position, and on the 3rd of April sickness among his 
men compelled John to withdraw the Abyssinian army. The negus 
next marched against Menelek, king of Shoa, whose neutrality 
Italy had purchased with 5000 Remington rifles and a supply of 
ammunition, but found him with 80,000 men too strongly en- 
trenched to be successfully attacked. Tidings of a new Mahdist 
incursion into Abyssinian territory reaching the negus induced 
him to postpone the settlement of his quarrel with Menelek until 
the dervishes had been chastised. Marching towards the Blue 
Nile, he joined battle with the Mahdists, but on the 10th of 
March 1889 was killed, in the hour of victory, near Gallabat. 
His death gave rise to an Abyssinian war of succession between 
Mangash^, natural son of John, and Menelek, grandson of the 
Ne^us Sella-Sellassic. Menelek, by means of Count Antonelli, 
resident in the Shoa country, requested Italy to execute a 
diversion in his favour by occupying Asmard and other points on 
the high plateau. Antonelli profited l)y the situation to obtain 
Menelek’s signature to a treaty fixing the frontiers of the Italian 
colony and defining Italo- Abyssinian relations. The treaty, 
signed at Uccialli on the 2nd of May 1889, arranged 7. . > 

regular intercourse between Italy and Abyssinia and J^ciaiih 
conceded to Italy a portion of the high plateau, with 
the positions of Halai, Saganeiti and Asmari.. The main point 
of the treaty, however, lay in clause 17 : — 

His Majesty the king of kings of Ethiopia consents to make use 
of the government of His Majesty the king of Italy for the treatment 
of all questions concerning other powers and governments." 

Upon this clause Italy founded her claim to a protectorate over 
Abyssinia. In September 1889 the treaty of Uccialli was ratified 
in Italy by Menelek’s lieutenant, the Ras Makonnen. Makonnen 
further concluded with the Italian premier, Crispi, a convention 
whereby Italy recognized Menelek as emperor of Ethiopia, 
Menelek recognized the Italian colony, and arranged for a special 
I talo- Abyssinian currency and for a loan , On the n th of October 
Italy communicated article 17 of the treaty of Uccialli to the 
European powers, interpreting it as a valid title to an Italian 
protectorate over Abyssinia. Russia alone neglected to take note 
of the communication, and persisted in the hostile attitude she 
had assumed at the moment of the occupation of Massawa. 
Meanwhile the Italian mint coined thalers bearing the portrait 
of King Humbert, with an inscription referring to the Italian 
protectorate, and on the ist of January 1890 a royal decree con- 
ferred upon the colony the name of “ Eritrea.^^ 

In the colony itself General Baldissera, who had replaced 
General Saletta, delayed the movement against Mangash^ 
desired by Menelek. The Italian general would have 
preferred to wait until his intervention was requested 
by both pretenders to the Abyssinian throne. Pressed Abysaiaia. 
by the home government, he, however, instructed a 
native ally to occupy the important positions of Keren and 
Asmara, and prepared himself to take the offensive against 
MangashA and Ras Alula. The latter retreated south of the 
river Mareb, leaving the whole of the cis-Mareb territory, includ- 
ing the provinces of Hamasen, Agameh, Sera^ and Okuld-Kusai, 
in Italian hands. General Orero, successor of Baldissera, pushed 
offensive action more vigorously, and on the 26th of January 
1890 entered Adowa, a city considerably to the south of the 
Mareb— an imprudent step which aroused Menelck^s suspicions, 
and had hurriedly to be retraced, Mangashi, seeing further 
resistance to be useless, submitted to Menelek, who at the end 
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of February ratified at Makalli the additional convention to 
the treaty of Uccialli, but refused to recognize the Italian occupa- 
tion of the March. I'he negus, however, conformed to article 
17 of the treaty of Uccialli by requesting Italy to represent 
Abyssinia at the Brussels anti-slaveiy conference, an act which 
strengthened Italian illusions as to Menelek’s readiness to submit 
to their protectorate. Menelek had previously notified the chief 
European powers of his coronation at Entotto (14th December 
1889), but Germany and Great Britain replied that such notifica- 
tion should have been made through the Italian government, 
Germany, moreover, wounded Menelck's pride by employing 
merely the title of “ highness.” The negus took advantage of 
the incident to protest against the Italian text of article 17, 
and to contend that the Amharic text contained no equivalent 
for the word ” consent but merely stipulated that Abyssinia 
might ” make use of Italy in her relations with foreign powers. 
On the 28th of October 1890 Count Antonelli, negotiator of the 
treaty, was despatched to settle the controversy, but on arriving 
at Adis Ababa, the new residence of the negus, found agreement 
impossible either with regard to the frontier or the protectorate, 
On the loth of April 1891, Menelek communicated to the powers 
his views with regard to the Italian frontier, and announced 
his intention of re-establishing the ancient boundaries of Ethiopia 
as far as Khartum to the north-west and Victoria Nyanza to the 
south. Meanwhile the marquis di Rudini, who had succeeded 
Crispi as Italian premier, had authorized the abandonment of 
article 17 even before he had heard of the failure of Antonelli's 
negotiations. Rudini was glad to leave the whole dispute in 
abeyance and to make with the local ras, or chieftains, of the 
high plateau an arrangement securing for Italy the cis-Mareb 
provinces of Sera^ and Okul 4 -Kusai under the rule of an allied 
native chief named Bath-^os. Rudini, however, was able 
to conclude two protocols with Great Britain (March and April 
1891) whereby the British government definitel); recognized 
Abyssinia as within the Italian sphere of influence in return for 
an Italian recognition of British rights in the Upper Nile. 

The period 1887-1890 was marked in Italy by great jwlitical 
activity. The entry of Crispi into the Depretis cabinet as 
minister of the interior (4th April 1887) introduced 
into the government an element of vigour which had 
CMb!n9t» lacking. Though sixty-eight years of age, 

Crispi possessed an activity, a rapidity of decision 
and an energ)' in execution with which none of his contemporaries 
could vie. Within four months the death of Depretis (29th 
July 1887) opened for Crispi the way to the premiership. Besides 
assuming the presidency of the council of ministers and retaining 
the ministry of the interior, Crispi took over the portfolio of 
foreign affairs which Depretis had held since the resignation of 
Count di Robilant. One of the first questions with which he 
had to deal was that of conciliation between Italy and the 
Vatican. At the end of May the pope, in an allocution to the 
cardinals, had spoken of Italy in terms of unusual cordiality, 
and had expressed a wish for peace, A few days later Signor 
Bonghi, one of the framers of the Law of Guarantees, published 
in the Nuova Aniologia a plea for reconciliation on the basis of 
an amendment to the Law of Guarantees and recognition by 
the pope of the Italian title to Rome. ITie chief incident of the 
movement towards conciliation consisted, however, in the 
publication of a pamphlet entitled La Conciliazione by Father 
Tosti, a close friend and confidant of the pope, extolling the 
advantages of peace between Vatican and Quirinal. Tosti^s 
pamphlet was known to represent papal ideas, and Tosti himself 
was persona grata to the Italian government. Recon- 
ciliation seemed within sight when suddenly Tosti's 
Hon. ' pamphlet was placed on the Index, ostensibly on 
account of a phrase, “The whole of Italy entered 
Rome by the breach of Porta Pia; the king cannot restore 
Rome to the pope, since Rome belongs to the Italian people.” 
On the 4th of June 1887 the official Vatican organ, the Osservatore 
Romano f published a letter written by Tosti to the pope condition- 
ally retracting the views expressed in the pamphlet. The letter 
had been written at the pope's request, on the understanding 


that it should not be published. On the isth of June the pope 
addressed to Cardinal Rampolla del Tindaro, secretary of state, 
a letter reiterating in uncompromising terms the papd claim to 
the temporal power, and at the end of July Cardinal RampoUa 
reformulated the same claim in a circular to the papal nuncios 
abroad. The dream of conciliation was at an end, but the I'osti 
incident had served once more to illustrate the true position of 
the Vatican in regard to Italy. It became clear that neither the 
influence of the regular clergy, of which the Society of Jesus 
is the most powerful embodiment, nor that of foreign clerical 
parties, which largely control the Peter’s Pence fund, would 
ever permit renunciation of the papal claim to temporal power. 
France, and the French Catholics especially, feared lest concilia- 
tion should diminish the reliance of the Vatican upon formo 
France, and consequently French hold over the oftiio 
Vatican. The Vatican, for its part, felt its claim to **RomMn 
temporal power to be too valuable a pecuniary asset ' 

and too efficacious an instrument of diurch discipline lightly 
to be thrown away. The legend of an “ imprisoned pope,” 
subject to every whim of his gaolers, had never failed to arouse 
the pity and loosen the purse-strings of the faithful ; dangerous 
innovators and would-be reformers within the church could be 
compelled to bow before the symbol of the temporal power, and 
their spirit of submission tested by their readiness to forgo 
the realization of their aims until the head of the church should 
be restored to his rightful domain. More important than all 
was the interest of the Roman curia, composed almost exclusively 
of Italians, to retain in its own hands the choice of the pontiff 
and to maintain the predominance of the Italian element and 
the Italian spirit in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Conciliation 
with Italy would expose the pope and his Italian entourage to 
suspicion of being unduly subject to Italian political influence — 
of being, in a word, more Italian than Catholic. Such a suspicion 
would inevitably lead to a movement in favour of the inter- 
nationalization of the curia and of the papacy. In order to 
avoid this danger it was therefore necessary to refuse all com- 
promise, and, by perpetual reiteration of a claim incompatible 
with Italian territorid unity, to prove to the church at large 
that the pope and the curia were more Catholic than Italian. 
Such rigidity of principle need not be extended to the affairs 
of everyday contact between the Vatican and the Italian 
authorities, with regard to which, indeed, a tacit modus vivendi 
was easily attainable. Italy, for her part, could not go back 
upon the achievements of the Risorgimento by restoring Rome 
or any portion of Italian territory to the pope. She had hoped 
by conciliation to arrive at an understanding which should have 
ranged the church among the conservative and not among the 
disruptive forces of the country, but she was keenly desirous 
to retain the papacy as a preponderatingly Italian institution, 
and was ready to make whatever formal concessions might have 
appeared necessary to reassure foreign Catholics concerning the 
reality of the pope’s spiritual independence. The failure of the 
conciliation movement left profound irritation between Vatican 
and Quirinal, an irritation which, on the Vatican side, found 
expression in vivacious protests and in threats of leaving Rome ; 
and, on the Italian side, in the deposition of the syndic of 
Rome for having visited the cardinal-vicar, in the anti-clerical 
provisions of the new penal code, and in the inauguration (9th 
June 1889) of a monument to Giordano Bruno on the very site 
of his martyrdom. 

The internal situation inherited by Crispi from Depretis was 
very unsatisfactory. Extravagant expenditure on railways 
and public works, loose administration of finance, the cost of 
colonial enterprise, the growing demands for the army and 
navy, the impending tariff war with France, and the over- 
speculation in building and in industrial ventures, which had 
absorbed all the floating capital of the country, had convbined 
to produce a state of affairs calling for firm and radical treatment. 
Crispi, burdened by the premiership and by the two most 
important portfolios in the cabinet, was, however, unable to 
exercise efficient control over all departments of state. Neverthe- 
less his administration was by no means unfruitful. 2^nardelli, 
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minister of justice^ secured in June 1888 the adoption of a new 
penal code ; state surveillance was extended to the opm pie, 
or charitable institutions; municipal franchise was reformed 
by granting what was practically manhood suffrage with 
residential qualification, provision being made for minority 
representation ; and the central state administration was 
reformed by a bill fixing the number and functions of the various 
ministries. The management of finance was scarcely satisfactory, 
for though Giolitti, who had succeeded Magliani and Perazzi 
at the treasury, suppressed the former's illusory pension fund,” 
he lacked the fibre necessary to deal with the enormous deficit 
of nearly £10,000,000 in 1888-1889, the existence of which both 
Perazzi and he had recognized. The most successful feature 
of Crispi’s term of office was his strict maintenance of order and 
the suppression of Radical and Irredentist agitation. So 
vigorous was his treatment of Irredentism that he dismissed 
without warning his colleague Seismit Doda, minister of finance, 
for having failed to protest against Irredentist speeches delivered 
in his presence at Udine. Firmness such as this secured for him 
the support of all constitutional elements, and after three years’ 
premiership his position was infinitely stronger than at the 
outset. The general election of 1890 gave the cabinet an almost 
unwieldy majority, comprising four-fifths of the Chamber. A 
lengthy term of office seemed to be opening out before him when, 
on the 31st of January 1891, Crispi, speaking in a debate upon 
An unim^rtant bill, angrily rebuked the Right for its noisy 
interruptions. The rebuke infuriated the Conservative deputies, 
who, protesting against Crispi’s words in the name of the “ sacred 
memories ” of their party, precipitated a division and placed 
the cabinet in a minority. The incident, whether due to chance 
or guile, brought about the resignation of Crispi. A few days 
later he was succeeded in the premiership by the marquis di 
Rudini, leader of the Right, who formed a coalition cabinet with 
Nicotera and a part of the Left. 

The sudden fall of Crispi wrought a great change in the 
character of Italian relations with foreign powers. His policy 
RudiaL characterized by extreme cordiality towards 

Austria and Germany, by a close understanding with 
Great Britain in regard to Mediterranean questions, and by an 
apparent animosity towards France, which at one moment 
seemed likely to lead to war. Shortly before the fall of the 
Depretis-Robilant cabinet Count Robilant had announced the 
intention of Italy to denounce the commercial treaties with 
France and Austria, which would lapse on the 31st of December 
1887, and had intimated his readiness to negotiate new treaties. 
On the 24th of June 1887, in view of a possible rupture of com- 
mercial relations with France, the Depretis-Crispi cabinet 
introduced a new general tariff. The probability of the conclu- 
sion of a new Franco-Italian treaty was small, both on account 
of the protectionist spirit of France and of French resentment 
at the renewal of the triple alliance, but even such slight proba- 
bility vanished after a visit paid to Bismarck by Crispi (October 
1887) within three months of his appointment to the premiership, 
Crispi entertained no a priori animosity towards France, but was 
strongly convinced that Italy must emancipate herself from the 
position of political dependence on her powerful neighbour 
which had vitiated the foreign policy of the Left. So far was he 
from desiring a rupture with France, that he had subordinated 
acceptance of the portfolio of the interior in the Depretis cabinet 
to an assurance that the triple alliance contained no provision 
for offensive warfare. But his ostentatious visit to Friedrichsruh, 
and a subsequent speech at Turin, in which, while professing 
sentiments of friendship and esteem for France, he eulogized 
the personality of Bismarck, aroused against liim a hostility 
on the part of the French which he was never afterwards able 
to allay. France was equally careless of Italian susceptibilities, 
and in April i888 Goblet made a futile but irritating attempt 
to enforce at Massawa the Ottoman regime of the capitulations 
in regard to non-Italian residents. In such circumstances the 
negotiations for the new commercial treaty could but fail, and 
though the old treaty was prolonged by special arrangement 
for two months, differential tariffs were put in force on both sides 
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of the frontier on the 29th of February 1888. The value of 
French exports into Italy decreased immediately by one-half, 
while Italian exports to France decreased by nearly two-thirds. 
At the end of 1889 Crispi abolished the differentia] duties against 
French imports and returned to the general Italian tariff, but 
France declined to follow hi.s lead and maintained her prohibitive 
dues. Meanwhile the enthusiastic reception accorded to the 
young German emperor on the occasion of his visit to Rome in 
October 1888, and the cordiality shown towards King Humbert 
and Crispi at Berlin in May 1889, increased the tension of Franco- 
Italian relations ; nor was it until after the fall of Prince 
Bismarck in March 1890 tliat Crispi adopted towards the Republic 
a more friendly attitude by sending an Italian squadron to salute 
President Carnot at Toulon. The chief advantage derived 
by Italy from Crispi’s foreign policy was the increase of con- 
fidence in her government on the part of her allies and of Great 
Britain. On the occasion of the incident raised by Goblet with 
regard to Massawa, Bismarck made it clear to France that, in 
case of complications, Italy would not stand alone ; and wlien 
in February 1888 a strong French fleet appeared to menace 
the Italian coast, the British Mediterranean squadron demon- 
strated its readiness to support Italian naval dispositions. 
Moreover, under Crispi’s hand Italy awoke from the apathy 
of former years and gained consciousness of her place in the 
world. The conflict with France, the operations in Kritrea, 
the vigorous interpretation of the triple alliance, the questions 
of Morocco and Bulgaria, were all u.sed by him as means to 
stimulate national sentiment. With the instinct of a true 
statesman, he felt the pulse of the people, divined their need for 
prestige, and their preference for a government heavy-handed 
rather than lax. How great had been Crispi’s power was seen 
by contrast with the policy of the Rudini cabinet which succeeded 
him in February 1891. Crispi’s so-called “ megalomania ” gave 
place to retrenchment in home affairs and to a deferential 
attitude towards all foreign powers. The premiership s§coad 
of Rudini was hailed by the Radical leader, Cavallotti, reaewMtof 
as a pledge of the non-renewal of the triple alliance, *^0 rnph 
against which the Radicals began a vocifcrou.s campaign. 

Their tactics, however, produced a contrary effect, for Rudini, 
accepting proposals from Berlin, renewed the alliance in June 

1891 for a period of twelve years. None of Rudini’s public 
utterances justify the supposition that hcj assumed office with the 
intention of allowing the alliance to lapse on its expiry in May 

1892 ; indeed, he frankly declared it to form the liasis of his 
foreign policy. The attitude of seVeral of his colleagues was more 
equivocal, but though they coquetted with French financiers 
in the hope of obtaining the support of the Paris Bourse for 
Italian securities, the precipitate renewal of the alliance destroyed 
all probability of a close understanding with France. The desire 
of Rudini to live on the best possible terms with all powers was 
further evinced in the course of a visit paid to Monza by M. de 
Giers in October 1891, when the Russian statesman was apprised 
of the entirely defensive nature of Italian engagements under 
the triple alliance. At the same time he carried to a successful 
conclusion negotiations begun by Crispi for the renew^al of 
commercial treaties with Austria and Germany upon terms 
wliich to some extent compensated Italy for the reduction of 
her commerce with France, and concluded with Great Britain 
conventions for the delimitation of British and Italian spheres 
of influence in north-east Africa. In home affairs his administra- 
tion was weak and vacillating, nor did the economies effected 
in naval and military expenditure and in other departments 
suffice to strengthen the position of a cabinet which had dis- 
appointed the hopes of its supporters. On the 14th of April 
1892 dissensions between ministers concerning the financial 
programme led to a cabinet crisis, and though Rudini succeeded 
in reconstructing his administration, he was defeated in the 
Chamber on the 5th of May and obliged to resign. King Humbert, 
who, from lack of confidence in Rudini, had declined 

to allow him to dissolve parliament, entrusted Signor 
Giolitti, a Piedmontese deputy, sometime treasury minister 
in the Crispi cabinet, with the formation of a ministry of 
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the Left, which contrived to obtain six months’ supply on 
account, and dissolved the Chamber. 

The ensuing general election (November 1892), marked by 
unprecedented violence and abuse of official pressure upon 
the electorate, fitly ushered in what proved to be 
the most unfortunate period of Italian history since 
the completion of national unity. The influence of 
Giolitti was based largely upon the favour of a court clique, 
and especially of Rattazzi, minister of the royal household. 
Early in 1893 a scandal arose in connexion with the manage- 
ment of state banks, and particularly of the Banca Romana, 
whose managing director, Tanlongo, had issued £2,500,000 of 
duplicate bank-notes. Giolitti scarcely improved matters by 
creating Tanlongo a member of the senate, and by denying in 
parliament the existence of any mismanagement. The senate, 
however, manifested the utmost hostility to Tanlongo, whom 
Giolitti, in consequence of an interpellation in the Chamber, 
was compelled to arrest. Arrests of other prominent persons 
followed, and on the 3rd of February the Chamber authorized 
the prosecution of De Zerbi, a Neapolitan deputy accused of 
corruption. On the 20th of February De Zerbi suddenly 
expired. For a time Giolitti successfully opposed inquiry into 
the conditions of the state banks, but on the 21st of March was 
compelled to sanction an official investigation by a parliamentar}* 
commission composed of seven members. On the 23rd of 
November the report of the commission was read to the Chamber 
amid intense excitement. It established that all Italian cabinets 
since 1880 had grossly neglected the state banks ; that the two 
preceding cabinets had been aware of the irregularities committed 
by Tanlongo ; that Tanlongo had heavily subsidized the pres.s, 
paying as much as £20,000 for that purpose in 1888 alone ; 
that a number of deputies, including several ex-ministers, had 
received from him loans of a considerable amount, which they 
had apparently made no effort to refund ; that Giolitti had 
deceived the Chamber with regard to the state banks, and was 
open to suspicion of having, after the arrestof Tanlongo, abstracted 
a number of documents from the latter’s papers before placing 
the remainder in the hands of the judicial authorities. In spite 
of the gravity of the charges formulated against many prominent 
men, the report merely “deplored” and “disapproved” of 
their conduct, without proposing penal proceedings. Fear of 
extending still farther a scandal which had already attained 
huge dimensions, and the desire to avoid any further shock to 
national credit, convinced the commissioners of the expediency 
of avoiding a long series of prosecutions, 'rhe report, however, 
sealed the fate of the Giolitti cabinet, and on the 24th of November 
it resigned amid general execration. 

Apart from the lack of scruple manifested by Giolitti in the 
bank scandals, he exhibited incompetence in the conduct of 
foreign and home affairs. On the i6th and i8th of 
Moru§ August 1893 a number of Italian workmen were 
iBMMMMcn. massacred at Aigues-Mortes. The French authorities, 
under whose eyes the massacre was perpetrated, did 
nothing to prevent or repress it, and the mayor of Marseilles 
even refused to admit the wounded Italian workmen to the 
municipal hospital. These occurrences provoked anti-French 
demonstrations in many parts of Italy, and revived the chronic 
Italian rancour against France. The Italian foreign minister, 
Brin, began by demanding the punishment of the persons 
guilty of the massacre, but hastened to accept as satisfactory the 
anodyne measures adopted by the French government. Giolitti 
removed the prefect of Rome for not having prevented an 
expression of popular anger, and presented formal excuses to 
the French consul at Messina for a demonstration against that 
consulate. In the following December the French tribunal at 
Angouleme acquitted all the authors of the massacre. At 
home Giolitti displayed the same weakness. Riots at Naples 
in August 1893 and symptoms of unrest in Sicily found him, 
as usual, unprepared and vacillating. The closing of the French 
market to Sicilian produce, the devastation wrought by the 
phylloxera and the decrease of the sulphur trade had combined 
to produce in Sicily a discontent of which Socialist agitators 


took advantage to organize the workmen of the towns and 
the peasants of the country into groups known as fasci. 
The movement had no well-defined object. Here 
and there it was based upon a bastard Socialism, 
in other places it was made a means of municipal steily* 
party warfare under the guidance of the local mafia, 
and in some districts it was simply popular effervescence against 
the local octrois on bread and flour. As early as January 1893 a 
conflict had occurred between the police and the populace, in 
which several men, women and children were killed, an occurrence 
used by the agitators further to inflame the populace. Instead 
of maintaining a firm policy, Giolitti allowed the movement 
to spread until, towards the autumn of 1893, he became alarmed 
and drafted troops into the island, though in numbers insufficient 
to restore order. At the moment of his fall the movement 
assumed the aspect of an insurrection, and during the interval 
between his resignation (24th November) and the formation 
of a new Crispi cabinet (10th December) conflicts between the 
public forces and the rioters were frequent. The return of Crispi 
to power— a return imposed by public opinion as that of the only 
man capable of dealing with the desperate situation — marked 
the turning-point of the crisis. Intimately acquainted with 
the conditions of his native island, Crispi adopted efficacious 
remedies. The faset were suppressed, Sicily was filled with troops, 
the reserves were called out, a state of siege proclaimed, military 
courts instituted and the whole movement crushed in a few 
weeks. The chief agitators were either sentenced to heavy 
terms of imprisonment or were compelled to flee the country. 
A simultaneous insurrection at Massa - Carrara was crushed 
with similar vigour. Crispins methods aroused great outcry 
in the Radical press, but the severe sentences of the military 
courts were in time tempered by the Royal prerogative of 
amnesty. 

But it was not alone in regard to public order that heroic 
measures were necessary. The financial situation inspired 
serious misgivings. While engagements contracted 
by Depretis in regard to public works had more than crMgf * 
neutralized the normal increase of revenue from taxa- 
tion, the whole credit of the state had been affected by the 
severe economic and financial crises of the years 1889-1893. 
The state banks, already hampered by maladministration, 
were encumbered by huge quantities of real estate which had 
been taken over as compensation for unredeemed mortgages. 
Baron Sidney Sonnino, minister of finance in the Crispi cabinet, 
found a prospective deficit of £7,080,000, and in spite of economies 
was obliged to face an actual deficit of more than £6,000,000. 
Drastic measures were necessary to limit expenditure and to 
provide new sources of revenue. Sonnino applied, and sub- 
sequently amended, the Bank Reform Bill passed by the previous 
Administration (10th August, 1893) for the creation of a supreme 
state bank, the Bank of Italy, which was entrusted with the 
liquidation of the insolvent Banca Romana. The new law 
forbade the state banks to lend money on real estate, limited 
their powers of discounting bills and securities, and reduced the 
maximum of their paper currency. In order to diminish the 
gold premium, which under Giolitti had risen to 16 %, forced 
currency was given to the existing notes of the banks of Italy, 
Naples and Sicily, while special state notes were issued to meet 
immediate currency needs. Measures were enforced to prevent 
Italian holders of consols from sending their coupons abroad to 
be paid in gold, with the result that, whereas in 1893 £3,240,000 
had been paid abroad in gold for the service of the January 
coupons and only £680,000 in paper in Italy, the same coupon 
was paid a year later with only £1,360,000 abroad and £2,540,000 
at home. Economies for more than £1,000,000, were immediately 
effected, taxes, calculated to produce £2,440,000, were proposed 
to be placed upon land, incomes, salt and corn, while the existing 
income-tax upon consols (fixed at 8% by Cambray-Digny in 
1868, and raised to 13*20 % by Sella in 1870) was increased to 
20% irrespectively of the stockholders’ nationality. These 
proposals met with opposition $0 fierce as to cause a cabinet 
crisis, but Sonnino, who resigned office as minister of finance, 
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returned to power as minister of the treasury^ promulgated some 
of his proposals by royal decree^ and in spite of vehement 
opposition secured their ratification by the Chamber. The tax 
upon consolS; which^ in conjunction with the other severe fiscal 
measures^ was regarded abroad as a pledge that Italy intended 
at all costs to avoid bankruptcy^ caused a rise in Italian stocks. 
When the Crispi cabinet fell in March 1896 Sonnino had the 
satisfaction of seeing revenue increased by £3>4oo,ooo, expendi- 
ture diminished by £2,800,000, the gold premium reduced from 
16 to 5 %, consolidated stock at 95 instead of 72, and, notwith- 
standing the expenditure necessitated by the Abyssinian War, 
financial equilibrium practically restored. 

While engaged in restoring order and in supporting Sonnino’s 
courageous struggle against bankruptcy, Crispi became the 
object of fierce attacks from the Radicals, Socialists 
oaCrUpL anarchists. On the i6th of June an attempt by 
an anarchist named Lcga was made on Crispins life ; 
on the 24th of June President Carnot was assassinated by the 
anarchist Caserio ; and on the 30th of June an Italian journalist 
was murdered at Leghorn for a newspaper attack upon anarchism 
— a series of outrages which led the government to frame and 
parliament to adopt (iith July) a Public Safety Bill for the pre- 
vention of anarchist propaganda and crime. At the end of July 
the trial of the persons implicated in the Banca Romana scandal 
revealed the fact tlmt among the documents abstracted by Giolitti 
from the papers of the bank manager, Tanlongo, were several 
bearing upon Crispi's political and private life. On the nth of 
December Giolitti laid these and other papers before the Chamber, 
in the hope of ruining Crispi, but upon examination most of them 
were found to be worthless, and the rest of so private a nature as 
to be unfit for publication. The effect of the incident was rather 
to increase detestation of Giolitti than to damage Crispi. The 
latter, indeed, prosecuted the former for libel and for abuse of 
his position when premier, but after many vicissitudes, including 
the flight of Giolitti to Berlin in order to avoid arrest, the 
Chamber refused authorization for the prosecution, and the 
matter dropped. A fresh attempt of the same kind was then 
made against Crispi by the Radical leader Cavallotti, who 
advanced unproven charges of corruption and embezzlement. 
These attacks were, however, unavailing to shake Crispi’s 
position, and in the general election of May 1895 his government 
obtained a majority of nearly 200 votes. Nevertheless public 
confidence in the efficacy of the parliamentary system and in the 
honesty of politicians was seriously diminished by these un- 
savoury occurrences, which, in combination with the acquittal of 
all the defendants in the Banca Romana trial, and the abandon- 
ment of the proceedings against Giolitti, reinforced to an alarm- 
ingdegree the propaganda of the revolutionary parties. 

^e foreign policy of the second Crispi Administration, in 
which the portfolio of foreign affairs was held by Baron Blanc, 
was, as before, marked by a cordial interpretation of 
r/oM/a*' alliance, and by close accord with Great 

Britain. In the Armenian question Italy seconded with 
energy the diplomacy of Austria and Germany, while 
the Italian fleet joined the British Mediterranean squadron in a 
demonstration off the Syrian coast. Graver than any foreign 
question were the complications in Eritrea. Under the arrange- 
ment concluded in 1891 by Rudini with native chiefs in regard 
to the Italo-Abyssinian frontier districts, relations with Abyssinia 
had remained comparatively satisfactory. Towards the Sudan, 
however, the Mahdists, who had recovered from a defeat inflicted 
by an Italian force at Agordat in 1890, resumed operations in 
December 1893. Colonel Arimondi, commander of the colonial 
forces in the absence of the military governor. General Baratieri, 
attacked and routed a dervish force 10,000 strong on the 21st of 
December. The Italian troops, mostly native levies, numbered 
only 2200 men. The dervish loss was more than 1000 killed, 
while the total Italian casualties amounted to less than 250. 
General Baratieri, upon returning to the colony, decided to 
execute a coup de main against the dervish base at Kassala, both in 
order to relieve pressure from that quarter and to preclude a com- 
bined Abyssinian and dervish attack upon the colony at the end of 


1894. The protocol concluded with Great Britain on the 15th 0! 
April 1 891, ^ready referred to, contained a clause to the effect that, 
were Kassala occupied by the Italians, the place should be trans- 
ferred to the Egyptian government as soon as the latter should 
be in a position to restore order in the Sudan. Concentrating a 
little army of 2600 men, Baratieri su^rised and captured Kassala 
on the 17th of July 1894, and garrisoned the place with native 
levies under Italian officers. Meanwhile Menelek, jealous of the 
extension of Italian influence to a part of northern Somaliland 
and to the Benadir coast, had, with the support of France and 
Russia, completed his preparations for assertmg his authority as 
independent ruler of Ethiopia. On the nth of May 1893 he 
denounced the treaty of Uccialli, but the Giolitti cabinet, absorbed 
by the bank scandals, paid no heed to his action. Possibly an 
adroit repetition in favour of Mangash 4 and against Menelek of 
the policy formerly followed in favour of Menelek against the 
negus John might have consolidated Italian influence in Abyssinia 
by preventing the ascendancy of any single chieftain. The 
Italian government, however, neglected this opening, and 
Mangasha came to terms with Menelek, Consequently the 
efforts of Crispi and his envoy. Colonel Piano, to conclude a new 
treaty with Menelek in June 1894 not only proved unsuccessful, 
but formed a prelude to troubles on the Italo-Abyssinian frontier. 
Bath-Agos, the native chieftain who ruled the Okul^-Ku.sai and 
the cis-Mareb provinces on l)ehalf of Italy, intrigued with 
Mangash^, ras of the trans-Mareb province of Tigre, and with 
Menelek, to raise a revolt against Italian rule on the high 
plateau. In December 1894 the revolt broke out, but Major 
Toselli with a small force marched rapidly against Bath-Agos, 
whom he routed and killed at Halai. General Baratieri, having 
reason to suspect the complicity of Mangash^i in the revolt, called 
upon him to furnish troops for a projected Italo-Abyssinian 
campaign against the Mahdists. Mangasha made no reply, and 
Baratieri crossing the Mareb advanced to Adowa, but four days 
later was obliged to return northwards. Mangash^ thereupon 
took the offensive and attempted to occupy the village of Coatit 
in Okul£-Kusai, but was forestalled and defeated by Baratieri on 
the 13th of January 1895. Hurriedly retreating to Senafe, hard 
pressed by the Italians, who shelled Senaf6 on the evening of the 
15th of January, Mangash^ was obliged to abandon hi.s camp and 
provisions to Baratieri, who also secured a quantity of corre- 
spondence establishing the complicity of Menelek and Mangasha 
in the revolt of Bath-Agos. 

The comparatively facile success achieved by Baratieri 
against Mangashii seems to have led him to undervalue his 
enemy, and to forget that Menelek, negus and king 
of Shoa, had an interest in allowing Mangash 4 to be ofxlgH! 
crushed, in order that the imperial authority and the 
superiority of Shoan over Tigrin arms might be the more strikingly 
asserted. After obtaining the establishment of an apostolic 
prefecture in Eritrea under the charge of Italian Franciscans, 
Baratieri expelled from the colony the French Lazarist mission- 
aries for their alleged complicity in the Bath-Agos insurrection, 
and in March 1895 undertook the conquest of Tigr6. Occupying 
Adigrat and Makall^, he reached Adowa on the 1st of April, and 
thence pushed forward to Axum,the holy city of Abyssinia. These 
places were garrisoned, and during the rainy season Baratieri 
returned to Italy, where he was received with unbounded 
enthusiasm. Whether he or the Crispi cabinet had any inkling 
of the enterprise to which they were committed by the occupa- 
tion of Tigre is more than doubtful. Certainly Baratieri made 
no adequate preparations to repel an Abyssinian attempt to 
reconquer the province. Early in September both Mangasha 
and Menelek showed signs of activity, and on the 20th of Sep- 
tember Makonnen, ras of Harrar, who up till then had been 
regarded as a friend and quasi-ally by Italy, expelled all Italians 
from his territory and marched with 30,000 men to join the 
negus. On returning to Eritrea, Baratieri mobilized his native 
reserves and pushed forward columns under Major Toselli and 
General Arimondi as far south as Amba Alagi. Mangash& fell 
back before the Italians, who obtained several minor successes ; 
but on the 6th of December Toselli's column, 2000 strong, which 
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through a^misunderstanding continued to hold Amba Akgi, was 
almost annihilated by the Abyssinian vanguard of 40;0c^ men. 
Toselli and all but three officers and 300 men fell at their posts 
after a desperate resistance. Arimondi, collecting the survivors 
of the Toselli column, retreated to Makalld and Adigrat. At 
MakalW, however, he left a small garrison in the fort, which on 
the 7th of January 1896 was invested by the Abyssinian army. 
Repeated attempts to capture the fort having failed, Menelck 
and Makonnen opened negotiations with Baratieri for its capitula- 
tion, and on the 21st of January the garrison, under Major 
Galliano, who had heroically defended the position, were per- 
mitted to march out with the honours of war. Meanwhile 
Baratieri received reinforcements from Italy, but remained 
undecided as to the best plan of campaign. Thus a month was 
lost, during which the Abyssinian army advanced to Hausen, 
a position slightly south of Adowa. The Italian commander 
attempted to treat with Menelek, but his negotiations merely 
enabled the Italian envoy. Major Salsa, to ascertain that the 
Abyssinians were nearly 100,000 strong, mostly armed with 
rifles and well supplied with artillery. The Italians, including 
camp-followers, numbered less than 25,000 men, a force too 
small for effective action, but too large to be easily provisioned 
at 200 m. from its base, in a roadless, mountainous country, 
almost devoid of water. For a moment Baratieri thought of 
retreat, especially as the hope of creating a diversion from Zaila 
towards Harrar had failed in consequence of the British refusal 
to permit the landing of an Italian force without the consent 
of France. The defection of a number of native allies (who, 
however, were attacked and defeated by Colonel Stevani on 
the 18th of February’) rendered the Italian position still more 
precarious ; but Baratieri, unable to make up his mind, continued 
to manoeuvre in the hope of drawing an Abyssinian attack. 
These futile tactics exasperated the home government, which 
on the 22nd of February despatched General Baldissera, with 
strong reinforcements, to supersede Baratieri. On the 25th of 
February Crispi telegraphed to Baratieri, denouncing his opera- 
tions as “ military phthisis,” and urging him to decide upon 
some strategic plan. Baratieri, anxious probably to obtain 
some success l>efore the arrival of Baldissera, and alarmed by 
the rapid diminution of his stores, which precluded further 
immobility, called a council of war (29th of February) and 
obtained the approval of the divisional commanders for a plan 
of attack. During the night the army advanced towards 
Adowa in three divisions, under Generals Dabormida, Arimondi 
and Albertone, each division being between 4000 and 5000 
strong, and a brigade 5300 strong under General 
Ellena remaining in reserve. All the divisions, 
save that of Albertone, consisted chiefly of Italian 
troops. During the march Albertone’s native division mistook 
the road, and found itself obliged to delay the Arimondi column 
by retracing its steps. Marching rapidly, however, Albertone 
outdistanced the other columns, but, in consequence of allowing 
his men an hour’s rest, arrived upon the scene of action when 
the Abyssinians, whom it had been hoped to surprise at dawn, 
were ready to receive the attack. Pressed by overwhelming 
forces, the Italians, after a violent combat, began to give way. 
The Dabormida division, unsupported by Albertone, found 
itself likewise engaged in a separate combat against superior 
numbers. Similarly the Arimondi brigade was attacked by 
30,000 Shoans, and encumbered by the debris of Albertone’s 
troops. Baratieri vainly attempted to push forward the reserve, 
but the Italians were already overwhelmed, and the battle — ^or 
rather, series of distinct engagements— ended in a general rout. 
The Italian loss is estimated to have been more than 6000, 
of whom 3125 were whites. Between 3000 and 4000 prisoners 
were taken by the Abyssinians, including General Albertone, 
while Generals Arimondi and Dal^rmida were killed and General 
Ellena wounded. The Abyssinians lost more than 5000 killed 
and 8000 wounded. Baratieri, after a futile attempt to direct 
the retreat, fled in haste and reached Adi-Caj^ before the debris 
of his army. Thence he despatched telegrams to Italy throwing 
blame for the defeat upon his troops, a proceeding which sub- { 


sequent evidence proved to be as unjustifiable as it was unsoldier- 
like. Placed under court-martial for his conduct, Baratieri 
was acquitted of the charge of having been led to give battle 
by other than military considerations, but the sentence ** deplored 
that in such difficult circumstances the command should have 
been given to a general so inferior to the exigencies of the 
situation.” 

In Italy the news of the defeat of Adowa caused deep dis- 
couragement and dismay. On the 5th of March the Crispi 
cabinet resigned before an outburst of indignation which the 
Opi^sition had assiduously fomented, and five days later a new 
cabinet was formed by General Ricotti-Magnani, who, however, 
made over the premiership to the marquis di Rudini. The latter, 
though leader of the Right, had long been intriguing with 
Cavallotti, leader of the Extreme Left, to overthrow Crispi, but 
without the disaster of Adowa his plan would scarcely have 
succeeded. The first act of the new cabinet was to confirm 
instructions given by its predecessor to General Baldissera (who 
had succeed^ General Baratieri on the 2nd of March) to treat 
for peace with Menelek if he thought desirable. Baldissera 
opened negotiations with the negus through Major Salsa, and 
simultaneously reorganized the Italian army. The negotiations 
having failed, he marched to relieve the beleaguered garrison 
of Adigrat; but Menelek, discouraged by the heavy losses at 
Adowa, broke up his camp and returned southwards 
to Shoa. At the same time Baldissera detached 
Colonel Stevani with four native battalions to relieve m§tiU 
Kassala, then hard pressed by the Mahdists. Kassala 
was relieved on the 1st of April, and Stevani a few days later 
severely defeated the dervishes at Jebel Mokram and Tucruff. 
Returning from Kassala Colonel Stevani rejoined Baldissera, 
who on the 4th of May relieved Adigrat after a well-executed 
march. By adroit negotiations with Mangashi the Italian 
general obtained the release of all the Italian prisoners in Tigr<S, 
and towards the end of May withdrew his whole force north of 
the Mareb. Major Ncrazzini was then despatched as special 
envoy to the negus to arrange terms of peace. On the 26th of 
October Nerazzini succeeded in concluding, at Adis Ababa, 
a provisional treaty annulling tlie treaty of Uccialli ; recognizing 
the absolute independence of Ethiopia ; postponii^ for one year 
the definitive delimitation of the Italo-Abyssinian boundary, 
but allowing the Italians meanwhile to hold the strong Mareb- 
Belesa-Muna line ; and arranging for the rdease of the Italian 
prisoners after ratification of the treaty in exchange for an 
indemnity of which the amount was to be fixed by the Italian 
government. The treaty having been duly ratified, and an 
indemnity of £400,000 paid to Menelek, the Shoan prisoners were 
released, and Major Nerazzini once more returned to Abyssinia 
with instructions to secure, if possible, Menelek’s assent to the 
definitive retention of the M^eb-Belesa-Muna line by Italy. 
Before Nerazzini could reach Adis Ababa, Rudini, in order 
partially to satisfy the demands of his Radical supporters for 
the abandonment of the colony, announced in the Chamber the 
intention of Italy to limit her occupation to the triangular zone 
between the points AsznarA, Keren and Massawa, and, possibly, 
to withdraw to Massawa alone. This declaration, of which 
Menelek was swiftly apprised by French agents, rendered it 
impossible for Nerazzini to obtain more than a boundary leaving 
to Italy but a small portion of the high plateau and ceding to 
Abyssinia the fertile provinces of Serai and Okuli-Kusai. The 
fall of the Rudini cabinet in June x8^, however, enabled 
Signor Ferdinando Martini and Captain Qcco di Cola, who had 
been appointed respectively civil governor of Eritrea and minister 
resident at Adis Ababa, to prevent the cession of Serai and Okuli- 
Kusai, and to secure the assent of Menelek to Italian retention 
of the Mareb-Belesa-Muna frontier. Eritrea has now approxi- 
mately the same extent as before the revolt of Bath-Agos, 
except in regard (i) to Kassala, which was transferred to the 
Anglo-Egyptian authorities on the 25th of December 1897, in 
pursuance of the above-mentioned Anglo-ltalian convention; 
and (2) to slight rectifications of its northern and eastern bound- 
aries by conventions concluded between the Eritrean and the 
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Anglo*Eg^tian authorities. Under Signor Ferdinando Martini’s 
able administration (1898-1906) the cost of the colony to Italy 
was reduced and its trade and apiculture have vastly improved. 

While marked in regard to Eritrea by vacillation and un- 
dignified readiness to yield to Radical clamour, the policy of 
the marc}uis di Rudini was in other respects chiefly characterized 
by a desire to demolish Crispi and his supporters. Actuated by 
rancour against Crispi, he, on the 29th of April 1896, authorized 
the publication of a Green Book on Abyssinian affairs, in which, 
without the consent of Great Britain, the confidential Anglo- 
Italian negotiations in regard to the Abyssinian war were 
disclosed. This publication, which amounted to a gross breach 
of diplomatic confidence, might have endangered the cordiality of 
Anglo-Italian relations, had not the esteem of the British 
government for General Ferrero, Italian ambassador in London, 
induced it to overlook the incident. Fortunately for Italy, 
the marquis Visconti Venosta shortly afterwards consent^ 
to assume the portfolio of foreign affairs, which had been resigned 
by Duke Caetani di Sermoneta, and again to place, after an 
interval of twenty years, his unrivalled experienc-a at the service 
of his country. In September 1896 he succeeded in concluding 
with France a treaty with regard to Tunisia in place of the old 
Italo-Tunisian treaty, denounced by the French Government a 
year previously. During the Greco-Turkish War of 1897 Visconti- 
Venosta laboured to maintain the European concert, joined 
Great Britain in preserving Greece from the worst consequences 
of her folly, and lent moral and material aid in establishing an 
autonomous government in Crete. At the same time he mitigated 
the Francophil tendencies of some of his colleagues, accompanied 
King Humbert and Queen Margherita on their visit to Homburg 
in wSeptember 1897, observance of the spirit of the 

triple alliance, retained for Italy the confidence of her allies 
without forfeiting the goodwill of France. 

The home admmistration of the Rudini cabinet compared 
unfavourably with that of foreign affairs. Bound by a secret 
understanding with the Radical leader Cavallotti, an able but 
unscrupulous demagogue, Rudini was compelled to bow to 
Radical exigencies. He threw all the influence of the government 
against Crispi, who was charged with complicity in embezzlements 
perpetrated by Favilla, managing director of the Bologna 
branch of the Bank of Naples. After being subjected to persecu- 
tion for nearly two years, Crispi’s character was substantially 
vindicated by the report of a parliamentary commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into his relations with Favilla, True, the 
commission proposed and the Chamber adopted a vote of ceasure 
upon Crispi’s conduct in 1894, when, as premier and minister 
of the interior, he had borrowed £12,000 from Favilla to replenish 
the secret service fund, and had subsequently repaid the money 
os instalments for secret service were in due course furnished by 
the treasury. Though irregular, his action was to some extent 
justified by the depletion of the secret service fund under Giolitti 
and by the abnormal circumstances prevailing in 1893-1^4, 
when he had been obliged to quell the insurrections in Sicily 
and Massa-Carrara. But the Rudini-Cavallotti alliance was 
destined to produce other results than those of the campaign 
against Crispi, Pressed by Cavallotti, Rudini in March 1897 
dissolved the Chamber and conducted the general election in 
such a way as to crush by government pressure the partisans of 
Cri$]>i, and greatly to strengthen the (Socialist, Republican and 
Radical) revolutionary parties. More than ever at the mercy 
of the Radicals and of their revolutionary allies, Rudini continued 
50 to administer public affairs that subversive propaganda 
and associations obtained unprecedented extension. The effect 
was seen in May 1898, when, in consequence of a rise in the 
price of bread, disturbances occurred in southern Italy. The 
com duty was reduced to meet the emergency, but the disturbed 
area extended to Naples, Foggia, Bari, Minervino- 
ot inxxrge, Molfetta and thence along the line of railway 
/ W. which skirts the Adriatic coast. At Faenza, Piacenza, 

Cremona, Pavia and Milan, where subversive associa- 
tions were stronger, it assumed the complexion of a political revolt. 
From the 7th to 9th of May Milan remained practically in 


the hands of the mob. A palace was sacked, barricades were 
erected and for forty-eight hours the troops under General 
Bava-Beccaris, notwithstanding the employment of artillery, 
were unable to restore order. In view of these occurrences, 
Rudini authorized the proclamation of a state of siege at Milan, 
Florence, Leghorn and Naples, delegating the suppression of 
disorder to special military commissioners. By these means 
order was restored, though not without considerable loss of life 
at Milan and elsewhere. At Milan alone the official returns 
confessed to eighty killed and several hundred wounded, a total 
generally considered below the real figures. As in 1894, excess- 
ively severe sentences were passed by the military tribunals 
upon revolutionary leaders and other persons considered to have 
b^n implicated in the outbreak, but successive royal amnesties 
obliterated these condemnations within three years. 

No Italian administration since the death of Depretis under- 
went so many metamorphoses as that of the marquis di Rudini. 
Modified a first time within five months of its forma- 
tion (July 1896) in connexion with General Ricotti’s 
Army Reform Bill, and again in December 1897, ttmetioa. 
when Zanardelli entered the cabinet, it was recon- 
structed for a third time at the end of May 1898 upon the 
question of a Public Safety Bill, but fell for the fourth and last 
time on the 18th of June 1898, on account of public indignation 
at the results of Rudini’s home policy as exemplified in the May 
riots. On the 29th of J une Rudini was succeeded in the premier- 
ship by General Luigi Pelloux, a Savoyard, whose only title to 
office was the confidence of the king. The Pelloux cabinet 
possessed no clear programme except in regard to the Public 
Safety Bill, which it had taken over from its predecessor. Pre- 
sented to parliament in November 1898, the bill was read a 
second time in the following spring, but its third reading was 
violently obstructed by the Soc:ialists, Radicals and Republicans 
of the Extreme Left. After a series of scenes and scuffles the 
bill was promulgated by royal decree, the decree being post- 
dated to allow time for the third reading. Again obstruction 
precluded debate, and on the 22nd of July 1899 the decree 
automatically acquired force of law, pending the adoption of 
a bill of indemnity by the Chamber. In February 1900 it was, 
however, quashed by the supreme court on a point of procedure, 
and the Public Safety Bill as a whole liad again to be presented 
to the Chamber. In view of the violence of Extremist obstruc- 
tion, an effort was made to reform the standing orders of the 
Lower House, but parliamentary feeling ran so high that General 
Pelloux thought it expedient to appeal to the country. The 
general election of June 1900 not only failed to reinforce the 
cabinet, but largely increased the strength of the extreme 
parties (Radicals, Republicans and Socialists), who in the new 
Chamber numbered nearly 100 out of a total of 508. General 
Pelloux therefore resigned, and on the 24th of June a moderate 
Liberal cabinet was formed by the aged Signor Saracco, president 
of the senate. Within five weeks of its formation King Humbert 
was shot by an anarchist assassin named Bresci while leaving 
an athletic festival at Monza, where his Majesty had distributed 
the prizes (29th July 1900). The death of the unfortunate 
monarch, against whom an attempt had previously 
been made by the anarchist Acciarito (22nd April 
1897), caused an outburst of profound sorrow and Humbert. 
indi^tion. lliough not a great monarch, King 
Humbert had, by 1 ^ unfailing generosity and personal courage, 
won the esteem and affection of his people. During the cholera 
epidemic at Naples and Busca in 1884, and the Ischia earth- 
quake of 1885, he, regardless of danger, brought relief and en- 
couragement to sufferers, and rescued many lives. More tlian 
£xoo,ooo of his civil list was annually devot^ to charitable pur- 

g )ses. Humbert was succeeded by his only son, Victor /^ceeeaioa 
mmanuel III. (b. November ii, 1869), a liberal- 
minded and well-^ucated prince, who at the time of vMur 
his father’s assassination was returning from a cruise Bmmattuei 
in the eastern Mediterranean. The remains of King 
Humbert were laid to rest in the Pantheon at Rome beside 
those of his father, Victor Emmanuel IL (9th August), Two 
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days later Victor Emmanuel III, swore fidelity to the con- 
stitution before the assembled Houses of Parliament and in 
the presence of his consort^ Elena of Montenegro^ whom he had 
married in October 1896. 

The later course of Italian foreign policy was marked by 
many vicissitudes. Admiral Canevaro^ who had gained distinc- 
tion as commander of the international forces in 
MUn! Crete (1896-1898), assumed the direction of foreign 
affairs in the first period of the Pelloux administration. 
His diplomacy, though energetic, lacked steadiness. Soon after 
taking office he completed the negotiations begun by the Rudini 
administration for a new commercial treaty with France (October 
1898), whereby Franco-Italian commercial relations were placed 
upon a normal footing after a breach which had lasted for more 
than ten years. By the despatch of a squadron to South 
America he obtained satisfaction for injuries indicted thirteen 
years previously upon an Italian subject by the United States 
of Colombia. In December 1898 he convoked a diplomatic 
conference in Rome to discuss secret means for the repression 
of anarchist propaganda and crime in view of the assassination 
of the empress of Austria by an Italian anarchist (Luccheni), 
but it is doubtful whether results of practical value were achieved. 
The action of the tsar of Russia in convening the Peace Conference 
at 'The Hague in May 1900 gave rise to a question as to the right 
of the Vatican to be officially represented, and Admiral Canevaro, 
supported by Great Britain and Germany, succeeded in prevent- 
ing the invitation of a papal delegate. Shortly afterwards his 
term of office was brought to a close by the failure of an attempt 
to secure for Italy a coaling station at Sanmen and a sphere 
of influence in China ; but his policy of active participation in 
Chinese affairs was continued in a modified form by his successor, 
the Marquis Visconti Venosta, who, entering the reconstructed 
Pelloux cabinet in May 1899, retained the portfolio of foreign 
affairs in the ensuing Saracco administration, and secured the 
despatch of an Italian expedition, 2000 strong, to aid in repress- 
ing the Chinese outbreak and in protecting Italian interests 
in the Far East (July 1900). With characteristic foresight, 
Visconti Venosta promoted an exchange of views between Italy 
and France in regard to the Tripolitan hinterland, which the 
Anglo-French convention of 1899 had placed within the French 
sphere of influence — a modification of the status quo ante con- 
sidered highly detrimental to Italian aspirations in Tripoli. 
For this reason the Anglo-French convention had caused pro- 
found irritation in Italy, and had tended somewhat to diminish 
the cordiality of Anglo-Italian relations. Visconti Venosta 
is believed, however, to have obtained from France a formal 
declaration that France would not transgress the limits assigned 
to her influence by the convention. Similarly, in regard to 
Albania, Visconti Venosta exchanged notes with Austria with 
a view to the prevention of any misunderstanding through the 
conflict between Italian and Austrian interests in that part of 
the Adriatic coast. Upon the fall of the Saracco cabinet (9th 
February 1901) Visconti Venosta was succeeded at the foreign 
office by Signor Prinetti, a Lombard manufacturer of strong 
temperament, but without previous diplomatic experience, 
llie new minister continued in most respects the policy of his 
predecessor. The outset of his administration was marked 
by Franco-Italian fetes at Toulon (10th to 14th April 1901), 
when the Italian fleet returned a visit paid by the French 
Mediterranean squadron to Cagliari in April 1899 i 
despatch of three Italian warships to Prevesa to obtain satis- 
faction for damage done to Italian subjects by Turkish officials. 

The Saracco administration, formed after the obstructionist 
crisis of 1899-1900 as a cabinet of transition and pacification, was 
ZMMr- overthrown in February 1901 in consequence of its 
MU^ vacillating conduct towards a dock strike at Genoa. 
aioiitti It was succeeded by a iianardelli cabinet, in which the 
GMbiaei. portfolio of the interior was allotted to Giolitti. Com- 
posed mainly of elements drawn from the Left, and dependent 
for a majority upon the support of the subversive groups of the 
Extreme Left, the formation of this cabinet gave the signal for a 
vast working-class movement, during which the Socialist party 


sought to extend its political influence by means of strikes and 
the organization of labour leagues among agricultural labourers 
and artisans. The movement was conmied chiefly to the 
northern and central provinces. During the first six months of 
1901 the strikes numbered 600, and involved more than 1,000,000 
workmen. (H. W. S.) 

G. 1902-1909 

In 1901-1902 the social economic condition of Italy was a 
matter of grave concern. The strikes and other economic agita- 
tions at this time may be divided roughly into three , 
groups : strikes in industrial centres for higher wages, fnubiM, 
shorter hours and better labour conditions generally j 
strikes of agricultural labourers in northern Italy for better con- 
tracts with the landlords ; disturbances among the south Italian 
peasantry due to low wages, unemployment (particularly in 
Apulia), and the claims of the labourers to public land occupied 
illegally by the landlords, combined with local feuds and the 
struggle for power of the various influential families. The 
prime cause in most cases was the unsatisfactory economic 
condition of the working classes, which they realized all the more 
vividly for the very improvements that had been made in it, 
while education and better communications enabled them to 
organize themselves. Unfortunately these genuine grievances 
were taken advantage of by the Socialists for their own purposes, 
and strikes and disorders were sometimes promoted without 
cause and conciliation impeded by outsiders who acted from 
motives of personal ambition or profit. Moreover, while many 
strikes were quite orderly, the turbulent character of a part of 
the Italian people and their hatred of authority often converted 
peaceful demands for better conditions into dangerous riots, in 
which the dregs of the urban population (known as teppjsit or the 
mala vita) joined. 

Whereas in the past the strikes had been purely local and due 
to local conditions, they now appeared of more general and 
political character, and the “ sympathy ” strike came to be a 
frequent and undesirable addition to the ordinary economic 
agitation. The most serious movement at this time was that of 
the railway servants. The agitation had begun some fifteen 
years before, and the men had at various times demanded better 
pay and shorter hours, often with success. The next demand 
was for greater fixity of tenure and more regular promotion, as 
well as for the recognition by the companies of the rail way men’s 
union. On the 4th of January 1902, the employees of the 
Mediterranean railway advanced these demands at a meeting at 
Turin, and threatened to strike if they were not satisfied. By the 
beginning of February the agitation had spread all over Italy, and 
the government was faced by the possibility of a strike which 
would paralyse the whole economic life of the country. Then the 
Turin gas men struck, and a general “ sympathy ” strike broke 
out in that city in consequence, which resulted in scenes of 
violence lasting two days. The government called out all the 
rail way men who were army reservists, but continued to keep 
them at their railway work, exercising military discipline over 
them and thus ensuring the continuance of the service. At the 
same time it mediated between the companies and the employees, 
and in June a settlement was formally concluded between the 
ministers of public works and of the treasury and the directors of 
the companies concerning the grievances of the employees. 

One consequence of the agrarian agitations was the increased 
use of machinery and the reduction in the number of hands 
employed, which if it proved advantageous to the landlord and to 
the few labourers retained, who received higher wages, resulted 
in an increase of unemplo3mient. The Socialist party, which had 
grown powerful under a series of weak-kneed administrations, 
now began to show signs of division j on the one hand there was 
the revolutionary wing, led by Signor Enrico Ferri, the Mantuan 
deputy, which advocated a policy of uncompromising class 
warfare, and on the other the riformisti, or moderate Socialists, 
led by Signor Filippo Turati, deputy for Milan, who adopted a 
more conciliatory attitude and were ready to ally themselves with 
other parliamentary parties. Later the division took another 
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aspect, the extreme wii^ being constituted by the sindacalistif^YiO 
were opposed to all legislative parliamentary action and favoured 
only direct revolutionary propaganda by means of the sindacaii or 
unions which organized strikes and demonstrations. In March 
1902 agrarian strikes organized by the leghe broke out in the 
district of Copparo and folesine (lower valley of the Po), owing 
to a dispute about the labour contracts, and in Apulia on account 
of unemployment. In August there were strikes among the dock 
labourers of Genoa and the iron workers of Florence ; the latter 
agitation developed into a general strike in that city, which 
aroused widespread indignation among the orderly part of the 
population and ended without any definite rewsult. At Como 
15,000 textile workers remained on strike for nearly a month, but 
there were no disorders. 

The year 1903, although not free from strikes and minor 
disturbances, was quieter, but in September 1904 a very serious 
situation was brought ateut by a general economic 
political agitation. The troubles began with the 
i904. disturbances at Buggeru in Sardinia and Castelluzzo in 
Sicily, in both of which places the troops were compelled 
to use their arms and several persons were killed and wounded j 
at a demonstration at Sestri Ponente in Liguria to protest 
against what was called the Buggeru “ massacre, ’’ four cara- 
bineers and eleven rioters were injured. The Monza labour 
exchange then took the initiative of proclaiming a general strike 
throughout Italy (September 15th) as a protest against the 
government for daring to maintain order. The strike spread to 
nearly all the industrial centres, although in many places it was 
limited to a few trades. At Milan it was more serious and lasted 
longer than elsewhere, as the movement was controlled by the 
anarchists under Arturo Labriola ; the hooligans committed 
many acts of savage violence, especially against those workmen 
who refused to strike, and much property was wilfully destroyed. 
At Genoa, which was in the hands of the teppisti for a couple of 
days, three persons were killed and 50 wounded, including 14 
policemen, and railway communications were interrupted for a 
short time. Venice was cut off from the mainland for two days 
and all the public services were suspended. Riots broke out also 
in Naples, Florence, Rome and Bologna. The deputies of the 
Extreme Left, instead of using their influence in favour of 
pacification, could think of nothing better than to demand an 
immediate convocation of parliament in order that they might 
present a bill forbidding the troops and police to use their arms in 
all conflicts between capital and labour, whatever the provocation 
might be. This preposterous propos^ was of course not even 
discussed, and the movement caused a strong feeling of reaction 
against Socialism and of hostility to the government for its 
weakness ; for, however much sympathy there might be with the 
genuine grievances of the working classes, the September strikes 
were of a frankly revolutionary character and had been fomented 
by professional agitators and kept going by the dregs of the 
people. The mayor of Venice sent a firm and dignified protest to 
the government for its inaction, and the people of Liguria raised 
a large subscription in favour of the troops, in recognition of 
their gallantry and admirable discipline during the troubles. 

Early in 1905 there was a fresh agitation among the railway 
servants, who were dissatisfied with the clauses concerning 
the personnel in the bill for the purchase of the lines 
® by the state. They initiated a system of obstruction 
which hampered and delayed the traffic without alto- 
gether suspending it. On the 17th of April a general railway 
strike was ordered by the union, but owing to the action of the 
authorities, who for once showed energy, the traffic was carried 
on. Other disturbances of a serious character occurred among 
the steelworkers of Terni, at Grammichele in Sicily and at 
Alessandria. The extreme parties now began to direct especial 
attention to propaganda in the army, with a view to destroying 
its cohesion and thus paralysing the action of the government. 
The campaign was conducted on the lines of the anti-militarist 
movement in France identified with the name of Hervi, Fortu- 
nately, however, this policy was not successful, as military service 
is less unpopular in Iwyt^n in many other countries; aggressive j 


militarism is quite unknown, and without it anti-militarism can 
gain no foothold. No serious mutinies have ever occurred in 
the Itolian army, and the only results of the propaganda were 
occasional meetings of hooligans, where Herv 4 ist sentiments 
were expressed and applauded, and a few minor disturbances 
among reservists unexpectedly called back to the colours. 
In the army itself the esprit de corps and the sense of duty and 
discipline nullified the work of the propagandists. 

In June and July 1907 there were again disturbances among 
the agricultural labourers of Ferrara and Rovigo, and a wide- 
spread strike organized by the leghe throughout those 
provinces caused very serious losses to all concerned. %or^‘ 
The leghisti, moreover, were guilty of much criminal 
violence ; they committed one murder and established a veritable 
reign of terror, boycotting, beating and wounding numbers of 
peaceful labourers who would not join the unions, and brutally 
maltreating solitary policemen and soldiers. The authorities, 
however, by arresting a number of the more prominent leaders 
succeeded in restoring order. Almost immediately afterwards an 
agitation of a still less defensible character broke out in various 
towns under the guise of anti-clericalism. Certain scandals 
had come to light in a small convent school at Greco near Milan. 
This was seized upon as a pretext for violent anti-clcrical demon- 
strations all over Italy and for brutal and unprovoked attacks 
on unoffending priests ; at Spezia a church was set on fire and 
another dismantled, at Marino Cardinal Merry del Val was 
attacked by a gang of hooligans, and at Rome the violence of 
the teppisti reached such a pitch as to provoke reaction on the 
part of all respectable people, and some of the aggressors were 
very roughly handled. The Socialists and the Freemasons were 
largely responsible for the agitation, and they filled the country 
with stories of other priestly and conventual immoralities, 
nearly all of which, except the original case at Greco, proved to 
be without foundation. In September 1907 disorders in 
Apulia over the repartition of communal lands broke out anew, 
and were particularly serious at Ruvo, Bari, Cerignola and 
Satriano del Colle. In some cases there was foundation for the 
labourers’ claims, but unfortunately the movement got into the 
hands of professional agitators and common swindlers, and 
the leader, a certain Giampetruzzi, who at one time seemed to 
be a worthy colleague of Marcelin Albert, was afterwards tried 
and condemned for having cheated his own followers. 

In October 1907 there was again a general strike at Milan, 
which was rendered more serious on account of the action of 
the railway servants, and extended to other cities ; traffic 
was disorganized over a large part of northern Italy, until the 
government, being now owner of the railways, dismissed the 
ringleaders from the service. This had the desired effect, and 
although the Sindacato dei ferrovieri (railway servants’ union) 
threatened a general railway strike if the dismissed men were 
not reinstated, there was no further trouble. In the spring of 
1908 there were agrarian strikes at Parma ; the labour contracts 
had pressed hardly on the peasantry, who had cause for complaint ; 
but while some improvement had been effected in the new 
contracts, certain unscrupulous demagogues, of whom Alceste 
De Ambris, representing the “syndacalist ” wing of the Socialist 
party, was the chief, organized a widespread agitation. The 
landlords on their part organized an agrarian union to defend 
their interests and enrolled numbers of non-union labourers to 
carry on the necessary work and save the crops. Conflicts 
occurred between the strikers and the independent labourers 
and the police ; the trouble spread to the city of Parma, where 
violent scenes occurred when the labour exchange was occupied 
by the troops, and many soldiers and policemen, whose behaviour 
as usual was exemplary throughout, were seriously wounded. 
The agitation ceased in June with the defeat of the strikers, 
but not until a vast amount of damage had been done to the 
crops and all had suffered heavy losses, including the government, 
whose expenses for the maintenance of public order ran into tens 
of millions of lire. The failure of the strike caused the Socialists 
to quarrel among themselves and to accuse each other of dis- 
honesty in the management of party funds ; it appeared in fact 
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that the large sums collected thoughout Italy on behalf of the 
strikers had been squandered or appropriated by the “ synda- 
calist ” leaders. The spirit of indiscipline had begun to reach 
the lower classes of state employees, especially the school teachers 
and the postal and telegraph clerks, and at one time it seemed 
as though the country were about to face a situation similar to 
that which arose in France in the spring of 1909, Fortunately, 
however, the government, by dismissing the ringleader. Dr 
Campanozzi, in time nipped the agitation in the bud, and it 
did attempt to redress some of the genuine grievances. Public 
opinion upheld the government in its attitude, for all persons 
of common sense realized that the suspension of the public 
services could not be permitted for a moment in a civilized 
country. 

In parliamentary politics the most notable event in 1902 
was the presentation of a divorce bill by Signor Zanardelli’s 
J this was done not because there was any 
po/7^«, for it, but to please the doctrinaire 

i902, ' anti-clericals and freemasons, divorce being regarded 
not as a social institution but as a weapon against 
Catholicism. But while the majority of the deputies were 
nominally in favour of the bill, the parliamentary committee 
reported against it, and public opinion was so hostile that an 
anti-divorce petition received 3,500,000 signatures, including 
not only those of professing Catholics, but of free-thinkers and 
Jews, who regarded divorce as unsuitable to Italian conditions. 
The opposition outside parliament was in fact so overwhelming 
that the ministry decided to drop the bill. The financial situa- 
tion continued satisfactory ; a new loan at 3^ % was voted by 
the Chamber in April 1902, and by June the whole of it had l>een 
placed in Italy. In October the rate of exchange was at par, 
the premium on gold had disappeared, and by the end of the 
year the budget showed a surplus of sixteen millions. 

In January 1903 Signor Prinetti, the minister for foreign 
affairs, resigned on account of ill-health, and was succeeded by 
Admiral Morin, while Admiral Bettolo took the latter’s 
ipos, place as minister of marine. The unpopularity of 
the ministry forced Signor Giolitti, the minister of the 
interior, to resign (Jpe 1903), and he was followed by Admiral 
Bettolo, whose administration had been violently attacked by 
the Socialists ; in October Signor Zanardelli, the premier, 
resigned on account of his health, and the king entrusted the 
formation of the cabinet to Signor Giolitti. The latter accepted 
the task, and the new administration included Signor Tittoni, 
late prefect of Naples, as foreign minister, Signor Luigi Luzzatti, 
the eminent financier, at the treasury, General Pedotti at the 
war office, and Admiral Mirabello as minister of marine. Almost 
immediately after his appointment Signor Tittoni accompanied 
the king and queen of Italy on a state visit to France and then 
to England, where various international questions were discussed, 
and the cordial reception which the royal pair met with in London 
and at Windsor served to dispel the small cloud which had arisen 
in the relations of the two countries on account of the Tripoli 
agreements and the language question in Malta. The premier’s 
programme was not well received by the Chamber, although 
the treasury minister’s financial statement was again satisfactory. 
The weakness of the government in dealing with the strike riots 
caused a feeling of profound dissatisfaction, and the so-called 
** experiment of liberty,” conducted with the object of conciliat- 
ing the extreme parties, proved a dismal failure. In October 
1904, after the September strikes, the Chamber was dissolved, 
and at the gener^ elections in November a ministerial majority 
was returned, while the deputies of the Extreme Left (Socialists, 
Republicans and Radicals) were reduced from 107 to 94, and 
a few mild clericals elected. The municipal elections in several 
of the larger cities, which had hitherto been regarded as strong- 
holds of socialism, marked an overwhelming triumph for the 
constitutional parties, notably in Milan, Turin and Genoa, for 
the strikes had wrought as much harm to the working classes 
as to the bourgeoisie. In spite of its majority the Giolitti 
cabinet, realizing that it had lost its hold over the country, 
resigned in Marcffi 1905^ 
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Signor Fortis then became promier and minister of the interior, 
Signor Maiorano finance minister and Signor Carcano treasury 
minister, while Signor Tittoni, Admiral Mirabello 
and ^neral Pedotti retained the portfolios they had 
held in the previous administration. The new govern- 
ment was colourless in the extreme, and the premier’s programme 
aroused no enthusiasm in the House, the most important bill 
presented being that for the purchase of the railways, which was 
voted in June 1905. But the ministry never had any real hold 
over the country or parliament, and the dissatisfaction caused 
by the t^dus vivendi with Spain, which would have wrought 
much injury to the Italian wine-growers, led to demonstrations 
and riots, and a hostile vote in the Chamber produced a cabinet 
crisis (December 17, 1905) ; Signor Fortis, however, reconstructed 
the ministry, inducing the marquis di San Giuliano to accept the 
portfolio of foreign affairs. This last fact was significant, as 
the new foreign secretary, a Sicilian deputy and a specialist on 
international politics, had hitherto been one of Signor Sonnino’s 
istaunchest adlierents; his defection, which was but one of many, 
showed that the more prominent members of the Sonnino party 
were tired of waiting in vain for their chief’s access to power. 
Even this cabinet was still-born, and a hostile vote in the Chamber 
on the 30th of January 1906 brought about its fall. 

Now at last, after waiting so long, Signor Sonnino’s hour had 
struck, and he became premier for the first time. This result 
was most .satisfactory to all the best elements in the 
country, and great hopes were entertained that the 
advent of a rigid and honest statesman would usher 
in a new era of Italian parliamentary life. Unfortunately at 
the very outset of its career the composition of the new cabinet 
proved disappointing; for while such men as Count Guicciardini, 
the minister for foreign affairs, and Signor Luzzatti at the 
treasury commanded general approval, the choice of Signor 
Sacchi as minister of justice and of Signor Pantano as minister 
of agriculture and trade, both of them advanced and militant 
Radicals, savoured of an unholy compact between the premier 
and his erstwhile bitter enemies, which boded ill for the success 
of the administration. For this unfortunate combination Signor 
Sonnino himself was not altogether to blame ; having lost many 
of his most faithful followers, who, weary of wailing for office, 
had gone over to the enemy, he had been forced to seek support 
among men who had professed hostility to the existing order of 
things and thus to secure at least the neutrality of the Extreme 
Left and make the public realize that the reddest ” of 
Socialists, Radicals and Republicans may be tamed and rendered 
harmless by the offer of cabinet appointments. A similar 
experiment had been tried in France not without success. 
Unfortunately in the case of Signor Sonnino public opinion 
expected too much and did not take to the idea of such a com- 
promise. The new premier’s first act was one which cannot be 
sufficiently praised : he suppressed all subsidies to journalists, 
and although this resulted in bitter attacks against him in the 
columns of the “ reptile press ” it commanded the approval of 
all right-thinking men. Signor Sonnino realized, however, that 
his majority was not to be counted on : “ The country is with 
me,” he said to a friend, “ but the Chamber is against me.” 
In April 1906 an eruption of Mount Etna caused the destruction 
of several villages and much loss of life and damage to property ; 
in appointing a committee to distribute the relief funds the premier 
refused to include any of the deputies of the devastated districts 
among its members, and when asked by them for the reason of 
this omission, he replied, with a frankness more characteristic 
of the man than politic, that he knew they would prove more 
solicitous in the distribution of relief for their own electors than 
for the real sufferers. A motion presented by the Socialists in 
the Chamber for the immediate discussion of a bill to prevent 
“ the massacres of the proletariate ” having been rejected by 
an enormous majority, the 28 Socialist deputies resided their 
seats ; on presenting themselves for re-election their number 
was reduced to 25. A few days later the ministry, having received 
an adverse vote on a question of procedure, sent in its resignation 
(May 17). 
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The fall of Signor Sonnino, the disappointment caused by the 
non-fulfilment of the expectations to which his advent to power 
had given rise throughout Italy and the dearth of influential 
statesmen^ made the return to power of Signor Giolitti inevitable. 
An appeal to the country might have brought about a different 
result^ but it is said that opposition from the highest quarters 
rendered this course practically impossible. The ch^e of 
government brought Signor Tittoni back to the foreign office ; 
Signor Maiorano became treasury minister^ General Vigan6 
minister of war, Signor Cocco Ortu, whose chief claim to con- 
sideration was the fact of his being a Sardinian (the island had 
rarely been represented in the cabinet) minister of agriculture, 
Signor Gianturco of justice. Signor Massimini of finance, Signor 
Schanzer of posts and telegraphs and Signor Fusinato of educa- 
tion, The new mmistry began auspiciously with the conversion 
of the public debt from 4 % to 3J %, to be eventually reduced 
to 3J %. This operation had been prepared by Signor Luzzatti 
under Signor Sonnino’s leadership, and although carried out by 
Signor Maiorano it was Luzzatti who deservedly reaped the 
honour and glory ; the bill was presented, discussed and voted 
by both Houses on the 29th of June, and by the 7th of July the 
conversion was completed most successfully, showing on how 
sound a basis Italian finance was now placed. The surplus for 
the year amounted to 65,000,000 lire. In November Signor 
Gianturco died, and Signor Pietro Bertolini took his place as 
minister of public works ; the latter proved perhaps the ablest 
member of the ciibinet, but the acceptance of office under Giolitti 
of a man who had been one of the most trusted and valuable 
lieutenants of Signor Sonnino marked a further step in the 
degringolade of that statesman’s party, and was attributed to 
the fact that Signor Bertolini resented not having had a place 
in the late Sonnino ministry. General Vigano was succeeded 
in December by Senator Casana, the first civilian to become 
minister of war in Italy, He made various reforms which were 
badly wanted in army administration, but on tlie whole the 
experiment of a civilian War Lord ” was not a complete 
success, and in April 1909 Senator Casana retired and was suc- 
ceeded by General Spingardi, an appointment which received 
general approval. 

The elections of March 1909 returned a chamber very slightly 
different from its predecessor. The ministerial majority was 
over three hundred, and although the Extreme Left was some- 
what increased in numbers it was weakened in tone, and many 
of the newly elected “ reds ” were hardly more than pale pink. 

Meanwhile, the relations between Church and State began to 
sliow signs of change. The chief supporters of the claims of the 
papacy to temporal power were the clericals of France 
Austria, but in the former country they had lost 
* all influence, and the situation between the Church and 
the government was becoming every day more strained. 
With the rebellion of her “ Eldest Daughter,” the Roman 
Church could not continue in her old attitude of uncompromising 
hostility towards United Italy, and the Vatican began to realize 
the folly of placing every Italian in the dilemma of being either a 
good Italian or a good Catholic, when the majority wished to be 
both. Outside of Rome relations between the clergy and the 
authorities were as a rule (^uite cordial, and in May 1903 Cardinal 
Sarto, the patriarch of Venice, asked for and obtained an audience 
with the king when he ^^[sited that city, and the meeting which 
followed was of a very friendly character. In July following Leo 
XIIL died, and that same Cardinal Sarto became pope under the 
style of Pius X. The new pontiff, although nominally upholding 
the claims of the temporal power, in practice attached but little 
importance to it. At the elections for the local bodies the 
Catholics had already been permitted to vote, and, availing 
themselves of the privilege, they gained seats in many municipal 
councils and obtained the majority in some. At the general 
parliamentary elections of 1904 a few Catholics had been elected 
as such, and the encyclical of theiith of June 190500 the political 
organization of the Catholics, practically abolished the non 
expediU In September of that year a number of religious institu- 
tions in the Near East, formerly under the protectorate of the 


French government, in view of the rupture between Church and 
State in France, formally asked to be placed under Italian pro- 
tection, which was granted in January 1907. The situation thus 
became the very reverse of what it had been in Crispi’s time, 
when the French government, even when anti-clerical, protected 
the Catholic Church abroad for political purposes, whereas the 
conflict between Church and State in Italy extended to foreign 
countries, to the detriment of Italian political interests. A more 
difficult question was that of religious education in the public 
elementary schools. Signor Giolitti wished to conciliate the 
Vatican by facilitating religious education, which was desired 
by the majority of the parents, but he did not wish to offend the 
Freemasons and other anti-clericals too much, as they could 
always give trouble at awkward moments. Consequently the 
minister of education, Signor Rava, concocted a body of rules 
which, it was hoped, would satisfy every one: religious instruction 
was to be maintained as a necessary part of the curriculum, but 
in communes where the majority of the municipal councillors 
were opposed to it it might be suppressed ; the council in that 
case must, however, facilitate the teaching of religion to those 
children whose parents desire it. In practice, however, when the 
council has suppressed religious instruction no such facilities are 
given. At the general elections of March 1909, over a score of 
Clerical deputies were returned. Clericals of a very mild tone who 
had no thought of the temporal power and were supporters of tlie 
monarchy and anti-socialists ; where no Clerical candidate was 
in the field the Catholic voters plumped for the constitutional 
candidate against all representatives of the Extreme Left. On 
the other hand, the attitude of the Vatican towards Liberalism 
within the Church was one of uncompromising reaction, and 
under the new pope the doctrines of Christian Democracy and 
Modernism were condemned in no uncertain tone. Don Romolo 
Murri, the Christian Democratic leader, who exercised much 
influence over the younger and more progressive clergy, having 
been severely censured by the Vatican, made formal submission, 
and declared his intention of retiring from the struggle. Bui he 
appeared again on the scene in the general elections of 1909, as a 
Christian Democratic candidate ; he was elected, and alone of the 
Catholic deputies took his seat in the Chamber on the Extreme 
Left, where all his neighbours were violent anti -clericals. 

At 5 A.M. on the 28th of December 1908, an earthquake of 
appalling severity shook the whole of southern Calabria and the 
eastern part of Sicily, completely destroying the cities Barth* 
of Reggio and Messina, the smaller towns of Canitello, qaakaot 
Scilla, Villa San Giovanni, 'Bagnara, Palmi, Melito, Oaeembar 
Porto Salvo and Santa Eufemia, as well as a large 
number of villages. In the case of Messina the horror of the 
situation was heightened by a tidal wave. The catastrophe was 
the greatest of its kind that lias ever occurred in any country ; 
the number of persons killed was approximately 1 50,000, while 
the injured were beyond calculation. 

The characteristic feature of Italy’s foreign relations during 
this period was the weakening of the bonds of the Triple AUiance 
and the improved relations with France, while the 
traditional friend.ship with England remained un- 
impaired. Franco-Italian friendship was officially 
cemented by the visit of King Victor Emmanuel and Queen 
Elena in October 1903 to Paris where they received a very cordial 
welcome. The visit was returned in April 1904 when M. 
Loubet, the French president, came to Rome ; tliis action was 
strongly resented by the pope, who, like his predecessor since 
1870, objected to the presence of foreign Catholic rulers in Rome, 
and led to the final rupture between France and the Vatican. 
The Franco-Italian understanding had the effect of raising 
Italy’s credit, and the Italian rente, which had been shut out 
of the French bourses, resumed its place there once more, a fact 
which contributed to increase its price and to reduce the unfavour- 
able rate of exchange. That agreement also served to clear up 
the situation in Tripoli ; wmle Italian aspirations towards 
Tunisia had been ended by the French occupation of t^t 
territory, Tripoli and Bengazi were now recognized ^ ewning 
within the Italian “ sphere of influence.” The Tripoli hinterland, 
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however^ was in danger of being absorbed by other powers 
having large African interests ; the Anglo-French declaration 
of the 2ist of March 1899 in particular seemed likely to interfere 
with Italian activity. 

The Triple Alliance was maintained and renewed as far as 
paper documents were concerned (in June 1902 it was reconfirmed 
for 12 years but public opinion was no longer so favourably 
disposed towards it. Austria's petty persecutions of her Italian 
subjects in the irredmU provinces, her active propaganda 
incompatible with Italian interests in the Balkans, and the anti- 
Italian war talk of Austrian military circles, imperilled the 
relations of the two “ allies " ; it was remarked, indeed, that the 
object of the alliance between Austria and Italy was to prevent 
war between them. Austria had persistently adopted a policy 
of pin-pricks and aggravating police provocation towards the 
Italians of the Adriatic Littoral and of the Trentino, while 
encouraging the Slavonic element in the former and the Germans 
in the latter. One of the causes of ill-feeling was the university 
question ; the Austrian government had persistently refused 
to create an Italian university for its Italian subjects, fearing 
lest it should become a hotbed of “ irredentism,” the Italian- 
speaking students being thus obliged to attend the German- 
Austrian universities. An attempt at compromise resulted in 
the institution of an Italian law faculty at Innsbruck, but this 
aroused the violent hostility of the German students and populace, 
who gave proof of their superior civilization by an unprovoked 
attack on the Italians in October 1902. Further acts of violence 
were committed by the Germans in 1903, which led to anti- 
Austrian demonstrations in Italy. The worst tumults occurred 
in November 1904, when Italian students and professors were 
attacked at Innsbruck without provocation ; being outnumbered 
by a hundred to one the Italians were forced to use their revolvers 
in self-defence, and several persons were wounded on both sides. 
Anti-Italian demonstrations occurred p>eriodically also at Vienna, 
while in Dalmatia and Croatia Italian fishermen and workmen 
(Italian citizens, not natives) were subject to attacks by gangs 
of half-savage Croats, which led to frequent diplomatic inci- 
dents." A further cause of resentment was Austria's attitude 
towards the Vatican, inspired by the strong clerical tendencies 
of the imperial family, and indeed of a large section of the 
Austrian people. But the most serious point at issue was the 
Balkan question. Italian public opinion could not view without 
serious misgivings the active political propaganda which Austria 
was conducting in Albania. I’he two governments frequently 
discussed the situation, but although they had agreed to a self- 
denying ordinance whereby each bound itself not to occupy any 
part of Albanian territory, Austria’s declarations and promises 
were hardly borne out by the activity of her agents in the Balkans. 
Italy, therefore, instituted a counter-propaganda by means of 
schools and commercial t^encies. The Macedonian troubles of 
1903 again brought Austria and Italy into conflict. The accept- 
ance by the powers of the Miirzsteg programme and the appoint- 
ment of Austrian and Russian financial agents in Macedonia 
was an advantage for Austria and a set-back for Italy ; but the 
latter scored a success in the appointment of General de Giorgis 
as commander of the international Macedonian gendarmerie; 
she also obtained, with the support of Great Britain, France 
and Russia, the assignment of the partly Albanian district of 
Monastir to the Italian officers of that corps. 

In October 1908 came the bombshell of the Austrian annexa- 
tion of Bosnia, announced to King Victor Emmanuel and to 
other rulers by autograph letters from the emperor-king. The 
news caused the most widespread sensation, and public opinion 
in Italy was greatly agitated at what it regarded as an act of 
brigandage on the part of Austria, when Signor Tittoni in a speech 
at Carate Brianza (October 6th) declared that " Italy might await i 
events wuth serenity, and that these could find her neither unpre- 
pared nor isolated." These words were taken to mean that Italy | 
would receive compensation to restore the balance of power 
upset in Austria’s favour. When it was found that there was 
to be no direct compensation for Italy a storm of indignation 
was aroused against Austria, and also against Signor Tittoni. 
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On the 29th of October, however, Austria abandoned her 
military posts in the sandjak of Novibazar, and the frontier 
between Austria and Turkey, formerly an uncertain one, which 
left Austria a half-open back door to the Aegean, was now a 
distinct line of demarcation. Thus the danger of a " pacific- 
penetration" of Macedonia by Austria became more remote. 
Austria also gave wa}r on another point, renouncing her right to 
police the Montenegrin coast and to prevent Montenegro from 
having warships of its own (paragrapl^ 5, 6 and 11 of art. 29 of 
the Berlin Treaty) in a note presented to the Italian foreign 
office on the 12th of April 1909. Italy had developed some 
important commercial interests in Montenegro, and anything 
which strengthened the position of that principality was a 
guarantee against further Austrian encroachments. The harbour 
works in t£e Montenegrin port of Antivari, commenced in 
I March 1905 and completed early in 1909, were an Italian 
concern, and Italy became a party to the agreement for the 
Danube-Adriatic Railway (June 2, 1908) together with Russia, 
France and Servia ; Italy was to contribute 35,000,000 lire out 
of a total capital of 100,000,000, and to be represented by four 
directors out of twelve. But the whole episode was a warning 
to Italy, and the result was a national movement for security, 
Credits for the army and navy were voted almost without a 
dissentient voice ; new battleships were laid down, the strength 
of the army was increased, and the defences of the exposed 
eastern border were strengthened. Jt was clear that so long as 
Austria, bribed by Germany, could act in a way so opposed to 
Italian interests in the Balkans, the Triple Alliance was a 
mockery, and Italy could only meet the situation by being 
prepared for all contingencies. 
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Si^norie Italiane dal /j/j al (x88i) ; A. Cosci, L* Italia durante 
le preponderanze straniere, (1875) ; A, Franchetti, Storia 

d* Italia dal nSg al ijgg ; G. de Castro, Storia d' Italia dal tjSg al 
1814 (1881). For the beginnings of Italian history the chief works 
are T. Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders (Oxford, 1892 1899) and 
P. Villari’s Le Invasioni barbariche (Milan, 1900), both based on 
original research and sound scholarship. The period from 1494 to 
modern times is dealt with in various volumes of the Cambridge 
Modern History, especially in vol. i., " The Kenaissaiice/’ whicli 
contains valuable bibliographies. Giuseppe Ferrari 's Rivohmoni 
d' Italia (1858) deserves notice as a work of singular vigour, though 
no great scientific importance, and Cesare Balbo’s Sommario 
(Florence, 1856) presents the main outlines of the subject with 
brevity and clearness. For the i)eriod of the French revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars sec F. Lemmi’s Le Origini del risorgimento 
iialiano (Milan, 1906) ; E. Bonnal de Ganges, La Chute d'une re- 
publique {Venise] (Paris, 1885) ; D. Carutti, Stcria della corte di 
Savota durante la rivoluzione e V impero francese (2 vols., Turin, 
1892) ; G. de Ca.stro, Storia d* Italia dal lygy al 1814 (Milan, 1881) ; 
A. Dufourcq, Le Regime jacobin en Italie, iyg(>-jy<^ (Paris, 1900) ; 
A. Franchetti, Storxa d* Italia dal ij8g al lygg (Milan, 1878] ; P. 
Gaflarel, Bonaparte ei les r^publiques italiennes (/^gd-/^^) (Paris, 
1895) ; R. M. Johnston, 7 'he Napoleonic Empire tn Southern Italy 
(2 vols., with full bibliography, London. 1904) ; E. Ramondini, 
/.’ Italia durante la dominazione francese (Naples, 1882) ; E. Ruth, 
Geschichte des italienischen Volkes unter der napoleonischen Herrschaji 
(Leipzig, 1850). For modern times, see Bolton King's History of 
Italian Unity (1899) and Bolton King and Thomas Okey’s Italy 
To-day (1901). With regard to the history of separate provinces it 
may suffice to notice N. Machiavelli’s Storia porentina, B. Corio’s 
Storia di Milano, G. Capponi's Storia della repubblica di Pirenze 
(Florence, 1875), P. Villari^s I primi due secoli della storia di Firenze 
(Florence, 1905), F. Pagano’s I storia del regno di Napoli (Palermo- 
Naples, 1832, &c.), P. Romanin's Storia documentata di Venezia 
(Venice, 1853), M. Amari's Musulmani di Sicilia (1854-1875), 
F. Gregorovius’s Geschichte der Stadt Rom (Stuttgart, 1881), A. von 
Reumont's Geschichte der Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1867), L. Cibrario’s 
Storia della monarchia piemontese (Turin, 1840), and D. Carutti's 
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Storia d$lla diplomaxia della carte di Savoia (Rome, 1875). The 
Archivii storici sxid Deputaxioni di storia pcUria 01 the various Italian 
towns and provinces contain a great deal of valuable material for 
local history. From the point of view of papal history, L. von 
Ranke's History of the Popes (English edition, London, 1^0), M. 
Creighton’s History of the Papacy (London, 1897) and L. Pastor's 
Geschichte der Pdpste (Freiburg i. B., 1886-1896), should be mentioned. 
From the point of view of general culture, Jacob Burckhardt's 
CultuY der Renaissance in Italten (Basel, i860), E. Guinct's R^olu- 
tions d'lialie (Paris, 1857), and J. A. Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy 
(5 vols., London, 1875, &c.) should be consulted. (L. V.*) 

ITEM (a Latin adverb meaning '' also,” “ likewise originally 
used adverbially in English at the beginning of each separate 
head in a list of articles, or each detail in an account book or 
ledger or in a legal document. The word is thus applied, as a 
noun, to the various heads in any such enumeration and also 
to a piece of information or news. 

ITHACA (IdaKrj), vulgarl)^ Thiaki (BiaKrj)^ next to Paxo 
the smallest of the seven Ionian Islands, with an area of about 
44 sq. m. It forms an eparchy of the nomos of Cephalonia in 
the kingdom of Greece, and its population, which was 9873 in 
1870, is now about 13,000. The island consists of two mountain 
masses, connected by a narrow isthmus of hills, and separated 
by a wide inlet of the sea known as the Gulf of Molo . The northern 
and greater mass culminates in the heights of Anoi (2650 ft.), 
and the southern in Hagios Stephanos, or Mount Merovigli 
(2100 ft.). Vathy = “ deep ”), the chief town and port 
of the island, lies at the northern foot of Mount Stephanos, 
its whitewashed houses stretching for about a mile round the 
deep bay in the Gulf of Molo, to which it owes its name. As 
there are only one or two small stretches of arable land in Ithaca, 
the inhabitants are dependent on commerce for their grain 
supply ; and olive oil, wine and currants are the principal 
products obtained by the cultivation of the thin stratum of 
soil that covers the calcareous rocks. Goats are fed in con- 
siderable number on the brushwood pasture of the hills ; and 
hares (in spite of Aristotle’s supposed assertion of their absence) 
are exceptionally abundant. The island is divided into four 
districts : Vathy, Acto (or Eagle’s Cliff), Anoge (Anoi) or 
Upland, and Exoge (Exoi) or Outland. 

The name has remained attached to the island from the 
earliest historical times with but little interruption of the tradi- 
tion ; though in Brompton’s travels (12th century) and in the 
old Venetian maps we find it called Fale or Val de Compar, and 
at a later date it not unfrequently appears as Little Cephalonia. 
This last name indicates the general character of Ithacan history 
(if history it can be called) in modern and indeed in ancient times ; 
for the fame of the island is almost solely due to its position 
in the Homeric story of Odysseus. Ithaca, according to the 
Homeric epos, was the royal seat and residence of King Odysseus. 
The island is incidentally described with no small variety of 
detail, picturesque and topographical ; the Homeric localities 
for which counterparts have been sought are Mount Ncritos, 
Mount Neion, the harbour of Phorcys, the town and palace of 
Odysseu.s, the fountain of Arethusa, the cave of the Naiads, the 
stalls of the swineherd Eumaeus, the orchard of Laertes, the 
Korax or Raven Cliff and the island Asteris, where the suitors 
lay in ambush for Telemachus. Among the ** identificationists ” 
there are two schools, one placing the town at Polis on the west 
coast in the northern half of the island (Leake, Gladstone, &c.), 
and the other at Aeto on the isthmus. The latter site, which 
was advocated by Sir William Gell {Topography and Antiquities 
of Ithaca, London, 1807), was supported by Dr H, Schliemann, 
who carried on excavations in 1873 1878 (.see H. Schliemann, 

Ithaque, le Piloponnese, Troie, Paris, 1869, also published in 
German ; his letter to The Times, 26th of September, 1878 ; 
and the author’s life prefixed to Iltos, London, 1880). But 
his results were mainly negative. The fact is that no amount 
of ingenuity can reconcile the descriptions given in the Odyssey 
with the actual topography of this island. Above all, the pass^e 
in which the position of Ithaca is described offers great difficulties, 
“ Now Ithaca lies low, farthest up the sea Ime towards the 
darkness, but those others face the dawning and the sun ” 
(Butcher and Lang). Such a passage fits very ill an island 
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lying, as Ithaca does, just to the east of Cephalonia. Accordingly 
Professor W. Dorpfeld has suggested that the Homeric Ithaca 
is not the island which was called Ithaca by the later Greeks, 
but must be identified with I-.eucas (Santa Maura, q,v,). He 
succeeds in fitting the Homeric topography to this latter island, 
and suggests that the name may have been transferred in con- 
sequence of a migration of the inhabitants. There is no doubt 
that Leucas fits the Homeric descriptions much better than 
Ithaca ; but, on the other hand, many scholars maintain that 
it is a mistake to treat the imaginary descriptions of a poet as 
if they were portions of a guide-book, or to look, in the author 
of the Odyssey, for a close familiarity with the geography of the 
Ionian islands. 

See, be.si(les the works already referred to, the separate works on 
Ithaca by Schreiber (Leipzig, 1829) ; Riihle von Lmenstem (Berlin, 
1832) ; N. Karavias Grivas {"Ifftopla. rrjs viieov (Athen.s, 

1849) ; Bowen (Tx)ndon, 1851) ; and Gandar, (Paris, 1854) ; Hcrcher, 
in Hermes (1866) ; Leake’s Northern Greece ; Mure's Tour in Greece ; 
Bursian's Geogr. von Griechenland ; Gladstone, " The Dominions of 
Ulysses," in Macmillan's Magazine (1877). A history of the discus- 
sions will be found in Buchholz, Die Homerischen Realien (Leipzig, 
1871) ; Partsch, Kephallenia und Ithaka (1890) ; W, Ddipfeld in 
Melanges Perrot, pp. 79-93 (r903) ; P. Goessler, Leukas-lthaka 
(Stuttgart, 1904) • (E. Gr.) 

ITHACA» a city and the county-seat of Tompkins county. 
New York, U.S.A., at the southern end of Cayuga Lake, 60 m. 
S.W. of Syracuse. Pop. (1890) 11,079, (1900) 13,136, of whom 
1310 were foreign-born, (1910 census) 14,802. It is served 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Lehigh 
Valley railways and by interurban electric line ; and steam- 
boats ply on the lake. Most of the city is in the level valley, 
from which it spreads up the heights on the .south, east and 
west. The finest residential district is East Hill, particularly 
Cornell and Cayuga Heights (across Fall Creek from the Cornell 
campus). Renwick Beach, at the head of the lake, is a pleasure 
resort. The neighbouring region is one of much beauty, and is 
frequented by summer tourists. Near the city are many water- 
falls, the most notable being Taughannock Falls (9 m. N.), with 
a fall of 215 ft. Through the city from the cast run Fall, C'as- 
cadilla and Six Mile Creeks, the first two of which have cut 
deep gorges and have a number of cascades and waterfalls, 
the largest, Ithaca Fall in Fall Creek, being 120 ft, high. Six 
Mile Creek crosses the south side of the city and empties into 
Cayuga Inlet, which crosses the western and lower districts, 
often inundated in the spring. The Inlet receives the waters of 
a number of small streams descending from the south-western 
hills. Among the attractions in this direction are Buttermilk 
Falls and ravine, on the outskirts of the city, Lick Brook Falls 
and glen and Enfield Falls and glen, the last 7 m. distant. 
Fall Creek furnishes good water-power. The city has various 
manufactures, including fire-arms, calendar clocks, traction 
engines, electrical appliances, patent chains, incubators, auto- 
phones, artesian well drills, salt, cement, window glass and wall- 
paper. The value of the factory product increased from 
$1,500,604 in 1900 to $2,080,002 in 1905, or 38*6 %. Ithaca 
is also a farming centre and coal market, and much fruit is grown 
in the vicinity. The city is best known as the seat of Cornell 
University {q^v). It has also the Ezra Cornell Free Library 
of alx>ut 28,000 volumes, the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
the Cascadilla School and the Ithaca High School. Ithaca 
was settled about 1789, the name being given to it by Simeon 
De Witt in 1806. It was incorporated as a village in 1821, and 
was chartered as a city in 1888. At Buttermilk Falls stood 
the principal village of the Tutelo Indians, Coreorgonel, 
settled in 1753 and destroyed in 1779 by a detachment of 
Sullivan’s force. 

ITINERARIUM (/.(?. road-book, from Lat. iter, road), a term 
applied to the extant descriptions of the ancient Roman roads 
and routes of traffic, with the stations and distances. It is 
usual to distinguish two classes of these, Itineraria adnotata or 
scripia and Itineraria picta — the former having the character 
of a book, and the latter being a kind of travelling map. Of 
the Itineraria Scripta the most important are : (i) IL Antonini 
(see Antonini Itinerarium), which consists of two parts, the 
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one dealing with roads in Europe, Asia and Africa, and the other 
with familiar sea-routes— the distances usually being measured 
from Rome ; (2) IL Hierosolymitanum or Burdigalense, which 
belongs to the 4th century, and contains the route of a pilgrimage 
from Bordeaux to Jerusalem and from Heraclea by Rome to 
Milan (cd. G. Parthey and M. Finder, 1848, with the Itinerarium 
Antonini) ; (3) It. Alexandria containing a sketch of the march- 
route of Alexander the Great, mainly derived from Arrian and 
prepared for Constantius’s expedition in a.d. 340-345 against 
the Persians (ed. D. Volkmann, 1871). A collected edition of 
the ancient itineraria, with ten maps, was issued by Fortia 
d’Urban, Recueil des itineraires anciens (1845). Of the Itineraria 
Picta only one great example has been preserved. This is the 
famous Tabula Peutingeriana, which, without attending to the 
shape or relative position of the countries, represents by straight 
lines and dots of various sizes the roads and towns of "the whole 
Roman world (facsimile published by K. Miller, 1888 ; see also 
Map). 

^lUS PORTUS, the name given by Caesar to the chief harbour 
which he used when embarking for his second expedition to 
Britain in 54 b . c . (De bdlo Gallico, v. 2). It was certainly 
near the uplands round Cape Grisnez {Promuntorium I Hum), 
but the exact site has been violently disputed ever since the 
renaissance of learning. Many critics have assumed that Caesar 
used the same port for his first expedition, but the name does not 
appear at all in that connexion (B. G. iv. 21-23). fact, 
coupled with other considerations, makes it probable that the 
two expeditions started from different places. It is generally 
agreed that the first embarked at Boulogne, The same view 
was widely held about the second, but T. Rice Holmes in an 
article in the Classical Review (May 1909) gave strong reasons 
for preferring Wissant, 4 m. cast of Grisnez, The chief reason is 
that Caesar, having found he could not set sail from the small 
harbour of Boulogne with even 80 ships simultaneously, decided 
that he must take another point for the sailing of the “ more 
than 800 ’’ ships of the second expedition. Holmes argues 
that, allowing for change in the foreshore since Caesar's time, 
800 specially built ships could have been hauled above the 
highest spring-tide level, and afterwards launched simultaneously 
at Wissant, which would therefore have been “ commodissimus 
(v, 2) or opposed to “ brevissimus traicctus ” (iv. 21). 

See T. R. Holmes in Classical Review (May 1909), in which he 
partially revises the conclusions at which he arrived in liis Ancient 
hritain (1907), pp. 552-594 ; that the first expedition started from 
Boulogne is accepted, e.g. by H. Stuart Jones, in English Historical 
Review (1909), xxiv. 115; "other authorities in Holmes's article. 

ITO, HIROBUMI, Pktnce (1841-1909), Japanese statesman, 
was born in 1841, being the son of Ito J 1 zo, and (like his father) 
began life as a retainer of the lord of Choshu, one of the most 
powerful nobles of Japan. Cho.shu, in common with many of his 
fellow' Daimyos, was bitterly opposed to the rule of the shogun 
or tycoon, and w’hen this rule resulted in the conclusion of the 
treaty with Commodore M. C. Perry in 1854, the smouldering 
discontent broke out into open hostility against both parties 
to the compact. In these views Ito cordially agreed with 
his chieftain, and w^as sent on a secret mission to Yedo to report 
to his lord on the doings of the government. This visit had the 
effect of causing Ito to turn his attention seriously to the study 
of the British and of other militar)' systems. As a result he 
persuaded Choshu to remodel his army, and to exchange the 
bow's and arrows of his men for guns and rifles. But Ito felt 
that his knowledge of foreigners, if it was to be thorough, should 
be sought for in Europe, and with the connivance of Choshu he, 
in company with Inouyc and three other young men of the same 
rank as himself, determined to risk their lives by committing 
the then capital offence of visiting a foreign country. With great 
secrecy they made their way to Nagasaki, where they concluded 
an arrangement with the agent of Messrs Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
for pass^es on board a vessel which was about to sail for 
Shanghai (1863). At that port the adventurers separated, three 
of their number taking ship as passengers to London, while Ito 
and Inouyc preferred to work their passages before the mast 


in the ^' Pegasus,*' bound for the same destination. For a year these 
two friends remained in London studying English methods, 
but then events occurred in Japan which recalled them to their 
country. The treaties lately concluded by the sh6gun with the 
foreign powers conceded the right to navigate 5 ic strait of 
Shimonoseki, leading to the Inland Sea. On northern shores 
of this strait stretched the feudal state ruled over by Prince 
Choshu, who refused to recognize the clause opening the strait, 
and erected batteries on the shore, from which he opened fire 
on all ships which attempted to force the passage. The sh6gun 
having declared himself unable in the circumstances to give effect 
to the provision, the treaty powers determined to take the 
matter into their own hands. Ito, who was better aware than 
his chief of the disproportion between the fighting powers of 
Europe and Japan, memorialized the cabinets, begging that 
hostilities should be suspended until he should have had time to 
use his influence with Choshu in the interests of peace. With 
this object Ito hurried back to Japan, But his efforts were 
futile. Choshu refused to give way, and suffered the conse- 
quences of his obstinacy in the destruction of his batteries and 
in the infliction of a heavy fine. The pai‘t played by Ito in these 
negotiations aroused the animosity of the more reactionary of 
his fellow-clansmen, who made repeated attempts to assassinate 
him. On one notable occasion he was pursued by his enemies 
into a tea-house, where he was concealed by a young lady beneath 
the floor of her room. 7 hiis began a romantic acquaintance, 
which ended in the lady becoming the wife of the fugitive. 
Subsequently (1868) Ito was made governor of Hiogo, and in the 
course of the following year became vice-minister of finance. 
In 1871 he accompanied Twakura on an important mission to 
Europe, which, though diplomatically a failure, resulted in the 
enlistment of the services of European authorities on military, 
naval and educational systems. 

After his return to Japan Ito served in several cabinets as 
head of the bureau of engineering and mines, and in 1886 he 
accepted office as prime minister, a post which, when he resigned 
in 1901, he had held four times. In 1882 he was sent on a 
mission to Phirope to study the various forms of constitutional 
government ; on this occasion he attended the coronation of the 
tsar Alexander III. On his return to Japan he was entrusted 
with the arduous duty of drafting a constitution. In 1890 he 
reaped the fruits of his labours, and nine years later he was 
destined to witness the abrogation of the old treaties, and the 
substitution in their place of conventions which place Japan on 
terms of equality with the European states, In all the great 
reforms in the I-and of the Rising Sun Ito played a leading part. 
It was mainly due to his active interest in military and naval 
affairs that he was able to meet Li Hung-chang at the end of 
the Chinese and Japanese War (1895) as the representative of 
the conquering state, and the conclusion of the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance in 1902 testified to his triumphant success in raising 
Japan to the first rank among civilized powers. As a reward for 
his conspicuous services in connexion with the Chinese War Ito 
was made a marquis, and in 1897 he accompanied Prince Arisu- 
gawa as a joint representative of the Mikado at the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. At the close of 1901 he again, though 
in an unofficial capacity, visited Europe and the United States \ 
and in England he was created a G.C.B. After the Russo- 
Japanese War (1905) he was appointed resident general in Korea, 
and in that capacity he was responsible for the steps taken to 
increase Japanese influence in that country. In September 
1907 he was advanced to the rank of prince. He retired from 
his post in Korea in July 1909, and became president of the 
privy council in Japan. But on the 26th of October, 
when on a visit to Harbin, he was shot dead by a Korean 
assassin. 

He is to be distinguished from Admiral Count Yuko Ito (b. 1843), 
the distinguished naval commander. 

ITRI, a town of Campania, Italy, in the province of Caserta, 

6 m. by road N.W. of Formia. Pop. (1901) 5797, The town is 
picturesquely situated 690 ft. above sea-level, in the mountains 
which the Via Appia traverses between Fondi and Formia. 
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Interesting remains of the substruction wall supporting the 
ancient road are preserved in Itri itself ; and there are many 
remains of ancient buildings near it. The brigand Fra Diavolo, 
the hero of Auber’s opera, was a native of Itri, and the place 
was once noted for brigandage. 

ITURBIDE (or Yturbide), AUGUSTIN DE (1783-1824), 
emperor of Mexico from May 1822 to March 1823, was born on 
the 27th of September 1783, at Valladolid, now Morelia, in 
Mexico, where his father, an Old Spaniard from Pampeluna, 
had settled with his creole wife. After enjoying a better educa- 
tion than was then usual in Mexico, Iturbide entered the military 
service, and in 1810 held the post of lieutenant in the provincial 
regiment of his native city. In that year the insurrection under 
Hidalgo broke out, and Iturbide, more from policy, it would seem, 
than from principle, served in the royal army. Possessed of 
splendid courage and brilliant military talents, which fitted him 
especially for guerilla warfare, the young creole did signal service, 
and rapidly rose in military rank. In December 1813 Colonel 
Iturbide, along with General Llano, dealt a crushing blow to 
the revolt by defeating Morelos, the successor of Hidalgo, in the 
battle of V£dladolid ; and the former followed it up by another 
decisive victory at Puruaran in January 1814. Next year Don 
Augustin was appointed to the command of the army of the north 
and to the governorship of the provinces of Valladolid and 
Guanajuato, but in 1816 grave charges of extortion and violence 
were brought against him, which led to his recall. Although 
the general was acquitted, or at least altliough the inquiry was 
dropped, he did not resume his commands, but retired into private 
life for four years, which, we are told, he spent in a rigid course 
of penance for his former excesses, in 1820 Apodaca, viceroy 
of Mexico, received instructions from the Spanish cortes to 
proclaim the constitution promulgated in Spain in 1812, but 
although obliged at first to submit to an order by which his 
power was much curtailed, he secretly cherished the design of 
reviving the absolute power for Ferdinand VII. in Mexico. 
Under pretext of putting down the lingering remains of revolt, 
he levied troops, and, placing Iturbide at their head, instructed 
him to proclaim the absolute power of the king. Four years of 
reflection, however, had modified the general^s views, and now, 
led both by personal ambition and by patriotic regard for his 
country, Iturbide resolved to espouse the cause of national 
independence. His subsequent proceedings— how he issued the 
Plan of JgualajOn the 24th of February 1821, how by the refusal 
of the Spanish cortes to ratify the treaty of Cordova, which he 
had signed with O’Donoju, he was transformed from a mere 
champion of monarchy into a candidate for the crown, and how, 
hailed by the soldiers as Emperor Augustin I. on the 18th of 
May 1822, he was compelled within ten months, by his arrogant 
neglect of constitutional restraints, to tender his abdication to 
a congress which he had forcibly dissolved — ^will be found 
detailed under Mexico. Although the congress refused to accept 
his abdication on the ground that to do so would be to recognize 
the validity of his election, it permitted the ex-emperor to retire 
to Leghorn in Italy, while in consideration of his services in 1820 
a yearly pension of £5000 was conferred upon him. But Iturbide 
resolved to make one more bid for power ; and in 1824, passing 
from Leghorn to London, he published a Statement, and on the 
I ith of May set sail for Mexico. The congress immediately issued 
an act of outlawry against him, forbidding him to set foot on 
Mexican soil on pain of death. Ignorant of this, the ex-emperor 
landed in disguise at Soto la Marina on the 14th of July. He was 
almost immediately recognized and arrested, and on the 19th of 
July 1824 was shot at Padilla, by order of the state of Tamaulipas, 
without being permitted an appeal to the general congress. 
Don Augustin de Iturbide is described by his contemporaries 
as being of handsome figure and ingratiating manner. His 
brilliant courage and wonderful success made him the idol of 
his soldiers, though towards his prisoners he displayed the most 
cold-blooded cruelty, boasting in one of his despatches of having 
honoured Good Friday by shooting three hundred excommuni- 
cated wretches. Though described as amiable in his private 
life, be seems in his public career to have been ambitious and 
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unscrupulous, and by his haughty Spanish temper, impatient 
of all resistance or control, to have forfeited the opportunity 
of founding a secure imperial dynasty. His grandson Augustin 
was chosen by the ill-fated emperor Maximilian as his successor. 

See Statement of some of tTie principal events in tJie public life of 
Augustin de Iturbide, written by himself (Eng. trans., 1824). 

ITZA, an American-Indian people of Mayan stock, inhabiting 
the country around Lake Peten in northern Guatemala. Chichen- 
Itza, among the most wonderful of the ruined cities of Yucatan, 
was the capital of the Itzas. Thence, according to their traditions 
they removed, on the breaking up of the Mayan kingdom in 1420, 
to an island in the lake where another city was built. Cortes 
met them in 1525, but they preserved their independence till 
1697, when the Spaniards destroyed the city and temples, and a 
library of sacred books, written in hieroglyphics on bark fibre. 
The Itzas were one of the eighteen semi-independent Maya 
states, whose incessant internecine wars at length brought 
about the dismemberment of the empire of Xibalba and the 
destruction of Mayan civilization. 

ITZEHOE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, on the Stdr, a navigable tributary of the 
Elbe,32 m. north-west of Hamburg and 15 m. north of Gliickstadt. 
Pop. (1900) 15,649. The church of St Lawrence, dating from 
the 1 2th century, and the building in which the Holstein estates 
formerly met, are noteworthy. The town has a convent founded 
in 1256, a high school, a hospital and other benevolent institu- 
tions. Itzehoe is a busy commercial place. Its sugar refineries 
are among the largest in Germany. Ironfounding, shipbuilding 
and wool-spinning are also carried on, and the manufactures 
include machinery, tobacco, fishing-nets, chicory, soap, cement 
and beer. Fishing employs some of the inhabitants, and the 
markets for cattle and horses are important. A considerable 
trade is carried on in agricultural products and wood, chiefly 
with Hamburg and Altona. 

Itzehoe is the oldest town in Holstein. Its nucleus was a 
castle, built in 809 by Egbert, one of Charlemagne^s counts, 
against the Danes. The community which sprang up around 
it was diversely called Esseveldoburg, Eselsfleth and Ezeho. 
In 1201 the town was destroyed, but it was restored in 1224. To 
the new town the Lubeck rights were granted by Adolphus IV. 
in 1238, and to the old town in 1303. During the Thirty 
Years’ War Itzehoe was twice destroyed by the Swedes, in 1644 
and 1657, but was rebuilt on each occasion. It passed to Prussia 
in 1867, with the duchy of Schleswig-Holstein. 

lUKA, the county-seat of Tishomingo county, Mississippi, 
U.S.A., about 25 m.' S.E. of Corinth in the N.K. corner of the 
state and 8 m. S. of the Tennessee river. Pop. (1890) 1019 ; 
(1900) 882. It is serv’ed by the Southern railway, and has 
a considerable trade in cotton and farm products. Its mineral 
springs make it a health resort. In the American Civil War, 
a Confederate force under General Sterling Price occupied the 
town on the 14th of September 1862, driving out a small Union 
garrison ; and on the 19th of September a partial engagement 
took place between Price and a Federal column commanded by 
General Rosecrans, in which the Confederate losses were 700 
and the Union 790. Price, whose line of retreat was threatened 
by superior forces under General Grant, withdrew from luka 
on the morning of the 20th of September, 

lULUS, in Roman legend : (a) the eldest son of Ascanius 
and grandson of Aeneas, founder of the Julian gens (gens Julia), 
deprived of his kingdom of I^tium by his younger brother 
Silvius (Dion. Halic. i. 70) ; (b) another name for, or epithet 
of, Ascanius. 

IVAN (John), the name of six grand dukes of Muscovy and 
tsars of Russia. 

Ivan I., called Kalita, or Money-Bag (d. 1341); grand duke 
of Vladimir, was the first sobiratel, or “ gatherer ” of the scattered 
Russian lands, thereby laying the foundations of the future 
autocracy as a national institution. This he contrived to do by 
adopting a policy of complete subserviency to the khan of the 
Golden Horde, who, in return for a liberal and punctual tribute, 
permitted him to aggrandize himself at the expense of the lesser 
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grand dukes. Moscow and Tver were the first to fall. The latter 
Ivan received from the hand of the khan^ after devastating it 
with a host of 50,000 Tatars (1327). When Alexander of Tver 
fled to the powerful city of Pskov, Ivan, not strong enough to 
attack Pskov, procured the banishment of Alexander by the aid 
of the metropolitan, Theognost, who threatened Pskov with an 
interdict. In 1330 Ivan extended his influence over Rostov 
by the drastic methods of blackmail and hanging. But Great 
Novgorod was too strong for him, and twice he ti^eatened that 
republic in vain. In 1340 Ivan assisted the khan to ravage the 
domains of Prince Ivan of Smolensk, who had refused to pay the 
customary tribute to the Horde. Ivan's own domains, at any 
rate during his reign, remained free from Tatar incursions, and 
prospered correspondingly, thus attracting immi^ants and 
their wealth from the other surrounding principalities. Ivan 
was a most careful, not to say niggardly economist, keeping an 
exact account of every vill^e or piece of plate that his money- 
bags acquired, whence his nickname. The most important 
event of his reign was the transference of the metropolitan see 
from Vladimir to Moscow, which gave Muscovy the pre-eminence 
over all the other Russian states, and made the metropolitan 
the ecclesiastical police-superintendent of the grand duke. 
The Metropolitan Peter built the first stone cathedral of Moscow, 
and his successor, Theognost, followed suit with three more stone 
churches. Simultaneously Ivan substituted stone walls for the 
ancient wooden ones of the Kreml', or citadel, which made 
Moscow a still safer place of refuge. 

See S. M. Solov'ev, History of Russia (Rus.), vol. iii. (St Petersburg, 
^^95) • Polezhaev, T/uf Principality of Moscow in the first half of the 
i4ih Century (Rus.) (St Petersburg, 1878). 

Ivan II. (1326-1359), grand duke of Vladimir, a younger son 
of Ivan Kalita, was born in 1326. In 1353 he succeeded his 
elder brother Simeon as grand duke, despite the competition 
of Prince Constantine of Suzdal, the Khan Hanibek preferring 
to l)estow the yarluik^ or letter of investiture, upon Ivan rather 
than upon Constantine. At first the principalities of Suzdal, 
Ryazan and the republic of Novgorod refused to recognize him 
a.s grand duke, and waged war with him till 1354. The authority 
of the grand duchy sensibly diminished during the reign of 
Ivan II. The surrounding principalities paid but little attention 
to Moscow, and Ivan, “ a meek, gentle and merciful prince,” 
was ruled to a great extent by the tuisyatsky, or chiliarch, Alexis 
Khvost, and, after his murder by the jealous boyars in 1357, by 
Bishop Alexis. He died in 1359. Like most of his predecessors, 
Ivan, by his last will, divided his dominions among his children. 

See Dmitry Ilovaisky, History of Russia (Rus.), vol. ii. (Moscow, 
1876-1894). 

Ivan III. (1440-1505), grand duke of Muscovy, son of Vasily 
(Basil) Vasilievich the Blind, grand duke of Moscow, and Maria 
Yaroslavovna, was born in 1440. He was co-regent with his 
father during the latter years of his life and succeeded him in 
1462. Ivan tenaciously pursued the unifying policy of his 
predecessors. Nevertheless, cautious to timidity, like most of 
the princes of the house of Rurik, he avoided as far as possible 
any violent collision with his neighbours until all the circum- 
stances were exceptionally favourable, always preferring to 
attain his ends gradually, circuitously and subterraneously. 
Muscovy had by tWs time become a compact and powerful state, 
whilst her rivals had grown sensibly weaker, a conation of things 
very favourable to the speculative activity of a statesman of 
Ivan III.’s peculiar character. His first enterprise was a war 
with the republic of Novgorod, which, alarmed at the growing 
dominancy of Muscovy, had placed herself beneath the protection 
of Casimir IV., king of Poland, an alliance regarded at Moscow' 
as an act of apostasy from orthodoxy. Ivan took the field 
against Novgorod in 1470, and after his generals had twice 
defeated the forces of the republic, at Shelona and on the Dvina, 
during the summer of 1471, the Novgorodians were forced to 
sue for peace, which they obtained on engaging to abandon for 
ever the Polish alliance, ceding a considerable portion of their 
northern colonies, and paying a war indemnity of 15,500 roubles. 
From henceforth Ivan sought continually a pretext for destroying 


Novgorod altogether; but though he frequently violated its 
ancient privileges in minor matters, the attitude of the republic 
was so wary that his looked-for opportunity did not come till 
1477. In. that year the ambassadors of Novgorod played into 
his hands by addressing him in public audience as ^^Gosudar ” 
(sovereign) instead of “ Gospodin ” (“ Sir ”) as heretofore. Ivan 
at once seized upon this as a recognition of his sovereignty, 
and when the Novgorodians repudiated their ambassadors, he 
marched against them. Deserted by Casimir IV., and surrounded 
on every side by the Muscovite armies, which included a Tatar 
contingent, the republic recognized Ivan as autocrat, and 
surrendered (January 14, 1478) all her prerogatives and 
possessions (the latter including the whole of northern Russia 
from Lapland to the Urals) into his hands. Subsequent revolts 
(1479-1488) were punished by the removal en masse of the 
richest and most ancient families of Novgorod to Moscow, 
Vyatka and other central Russian cities. After this, Novgorod, 
as an independent state, ceased to exist. The rival republic 
of Pskov owed the continuance of its own political existence to 
the readiness with which it assisted Ivan against its ancient 
enemy. The other principalities were virtually absorbed, by 
conquest, purchase or marriage contract— Yaroslavl in 1463, 
Rostov in 1474, Tver in 1485. 

Ivan's refus^ to share his conquests with his brothers, and 
his subsequent interference with the internal politics of their 
inherited principalities, involved him in several wars with them, 
from which, though the princes were assisted by Lithuania, 
he emerged victorious. Finally, Ivan's new rule of government, 
formally set forth in his last will to the effect that the domains of 
all his kinsfolk, after their deaths, should pass directly to the 
reigning grand duke instead of reverting, as hitherto, to the 
princes’ heirs, put an end once for all to these semi-independent 
princelets. The further extension of the Muscovite dominion 
was facilitated by the death of Casimir IV. in 1492, when Poland 
and Lithuania once more parted company. The throne of 
Lithuania was now occupied by Casimir’s son Alexander, a weak 
and lethargic prince so incapable of defending his posses- 
sions against the persistent attacks of the Muscovites that he 
attempted to save them by a matrimonial compact, and wedded 
Helena, Ivan’s daughter. But the clear determination of 
Ivan to appropriate as much of Lithuania as possible at last 
compelled Alexander in 1499 to take up arms against his father- 
in-law. The Lithuanians were routed at Vedrosha (July 14, 
1500), and in 1503 Alexander was glad to purchase peace by 
ceding to Ivan Chernigov, Starodub, Novgorod-Syeversk and 
sixteen other towns. 

It was in the reign of Ivan III. that Muscovy rejected the 
Tatar yoke. In 1480 Ivan refused to pay the customary tribute 
to the grand Khan Ahmed. When, however, the grand khan 
marched against him, Ivan’s courage began to fail, and only 
the stern exhortations of the high-spirited bishop of Rostov, 
Vassian, could induce him to take the field. All through the 
autumn the Russian and Tatar hosts confronted each other on 
opposite sides of the Ugra, till the nth of November, when 
Ahmed retired into the steppe. In the following year the grand 
khan, while preparing a second expedition against Moscow, 
was suddenly attacked, routed and slain by Ivak, the khan of 
the Nogai Tatars, whereupon the Golden Horde suddenly fell 
to pieces. In 1487 Ivan reduced the khanate of Kazan (one of 
the offshoots of the Horde) to the condition of a vassal-state, 
though in his later years it broke away from his suzerainty. 
With the other Mahommedan powers, the khan of the Crimea 
and the sultan of Turkey, Ivan's relations were pacific and 
even amicable. The Crimean khan, Mengli Girai, helped him 
against Lithuania and facilitated the opening of diplomatic 
intercourse between Moscow and Constantinople, where the 
first Russian embassy appeared in 1495. 

The character of the government of Muscovy under Ivan III. 
changed essentially and took on an autocratic form which it 
had never had before. This was due not merely to the natural 
consequence of the hegemony of Moscow over the other Russian 
lands, but even more to the simultaneous growth of new and 
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exotic principles falling upon a soil already prepared for them. 
After the fall of Constantinople, orthodox canonists were in- 
clined to regard the Muscovite grand dukes as the successors 
of the Byzantine emperors. This movement coincided with a 
change in the family circumstances of Ivan III. After the 
death of his first consort, Maria of Tver (1467), at the suggestion 
of Pope Paul II. (1469), who hoped thereby to bind Russia to the 
holy see, Ivan III. wedded the Catholic Zot Palaeologa (better 
known by her orthodox name of Sophia), daughter of Thomas, 
despot of the Morea, who claimed the throne of Constantinople 
as the nearest relative of the last Greek emperor. The princess, 
however, clave to her family traditions, and awoke imperial 
ideas in the mind of her consort. It was through her influence 
that the ceremonious etiquette of Constantinople (along with 
the imperial double-headed eagle and all that it implied) was 
adopted by the court of Moscow. The grand duke henceforth 
held aloof from his boyars. The old patriarchal systems of 
government vanished. The boyars were no longer consulted 
on affairs of state. The sovereign became sacrosanct, while 
the boyars were reduced to the level of slaves absolutely de- 
pendent on the will of the sovereign. The boyars naturally 
resented so insulting a revolution, and struggled against it, at 
first with some success. But the clever Greek lady prevailed 
in the end, and it was her son Vasily, not Maria of Tver’s son, 
Demetrius, who was ultimately crowned co-regent with his 
father (April 14, 1502). It was in the reign of Ivan III. that 
the first Russian “ Law Book,” or code, was compiled by the 
scribe Gusev. Ivan did his utmost to promote civilization in 
his realm, and with that object invited many foreign masters 
and artificers to settle in Muscovy, the most noted of whom was 
the Italian Ridolfo di Fioravante, nicknamed Aristotle because 
of his extraordinary knowledge, who built the cathedrals of the 
Assumption (Uspenski) and of Saint Michael or the Holy Arch- 
angels in the Kreml. 

Sec* P, Pierling, Marta^e d'un tsar au Vaticmiy Ivan III et Sophie 
Paliologue (Paris, 1891) ; E. I. KaiJliprovsky, The Struggle of Ivan III, 
with Sigismund I. (Rus.) (NiTihni, 1899) ; S. M, Soloviev, History of 
Russia (Hus.), vol. v. (St Petersburg, 1895). 

Ivan IV., called “ the Terrible ” (1530-1584), tsar of Muscovy, 
was the .son of Vasily [Basil] III. Ivanovich, grand duke of 
Muscovy, by his second wife, Helena Glinska. Born on the 
25th of August 1530, he was proclaimed grand duke on the 
death of his father (1533), and took the government into his own 
hands in 1544, being then fourteen years old. Ivan IV. was in 
every respect precocious ; V)ut from the first there was what 
we should now call a neurotic strain in his character. His father 
died when he was three, his mother when he was only seven, and 
he grew up in a brutal and degrading environment where he 
learnt to hold human life and human dignity in contempt. He 
was maltreated by the leading boyars whom successive revolu- 
tions placed at the head of affairs, and hence he conceived an 
inextinguishable hatred of their whole order and a corresponding 
fondness for the merchant class, their natural enemies. At a 
very early age he entertained an exalted idea of his own divine 
authority, and his studies were largely devoted to searching 
in the Scriptures and the Slavonic chronicles for sanctions and 
precedents for the exercise and development of hi.s right divine. 
He first asserted his power by literally throwing to the dogs the 
last of his boyar tyrants, and shortly afterwards announced his 
intention of assuming the title of tsar, a title which his father 
and grandfather had coveted but never dared to assume publicly. 
On the i6th of January 1547, he was crowned the first Russian 
tsar by the metropolitan of Moscow ; on the 3rd of February 
in the same year he selected as his wife from among the virgins 
gathered from all parts of Russia for his inspection, Anastasia 
Zakharina-Koshkina, the scion of an ancient and noble family 
better known by its later name of Romanov. 

Hitherto, by his own showing, the private life of the young 
tsar had been unspeakably abominable, but his sensitive con- 
science (he was naturally religious) induced him, in 1550, to 
summon a Zemsky Sobor or national assembly, the first of its 
kind, to which he made a curious public confession of the sins 
of his youth, and at the same time promised that the realm of 
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Russia (for whose dilapidation he blamed the boyar regents) 
should henceforth be governed justly and mercifully. In 1551 
the tsar submitted to a synod of prelates a hundred questions 
as to the best mode of remedying existing evils, for which reason 
the decrees of this synod are generally called stoglav or cenUiria. 
The decennium extending from 1550 to 1560 was the good period 
of Ivan IV. ’s reign, when he deliberately broke away from his 
disreputable past and surrounded himself with good men of 
lowly origin. It was not only that h(^ hated and distrusted the 
boyars, but he was already statesman enough to discern that they 
could not b<* fitted into the new order of things which he aimed at 
introducing. Ivan meditated the regeneration of Muscovy, and 
the only men who could assist him in his task were men who 
could look steadily forward to the future because they had no 
past to look back upon, men who would unflinchingly obey their 
sovereign because they owetd their whole political significance to 
him alone. The chief of these men of good-will were Alexis 
Adashev and the monk Sylvester, men of so obscure an origin 
that almost every detail of their lives is conjectural, but both 
of them, morally, the best Muscovites of their day. Their in- 
fluence upon the young tsar was profoundly beneficial, and the 
period of their administration coincides with the most glorious 
period of Ivan’s reign — the period of the conquest of Kazan and 
Astraklian. 

In the course of 1551 one of the factions of Kazan offered 
the whole khanate to the young tsar, and on the 20th of August 
1552 he stood before its walls with an army of 150,000 men and 
50 guns. The siege was long and costly ; the army suffered 
severely ; and only the tenacity of the tsar kept it in camp for 
six weeks. But on the 2nd of October the fortress, which had 
b(5en heroically defended, was taken by assault. The conquest 
of Kazan was an epoch-making event in the history of eastern 
Europe. It was not only the first territorial conquest from the 
Tatars, before whom Muscovy had humbled herself for genera- 
tions ; at Kazan Asia, in the name of Mahomet, had fought 
behind its last trench against Christian Europe marshalled 
beneath the banner of the tsar of Muscovy. For the first time the 
Volga became a Russian river. Nothing could now retard tluj 
natural advance of the young Russian state towards the east and 
the south-east. In 1554 Astrakhan fell almost without a blow. 
By 1 560 all the Finnic and Tatar tribes between the Oka and the 
Kama had become Russian subjects. Ivan was also the first 
tsar who dared to attack the Crimea. In 1555 he sent Ivan 
Sheremetev against Perekop, and Sheremetev routed the Tatars 
in a great two days’ battle at Sudbishenska. Some of Ivan's 
advisers, including both Sylvester and Adashev, now advised 
him to make an end of the Crimean khanate, as he had already 
made an end of the khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan. But 
Ivan, wiser in his generation, knew that the thing was impossible, 
in view of the immense distance to be traversed, and the pre- 
dominancti of the Grand lurk from whom it would have to be 
wrested. It was upon Livonia that his eyes were fixed, which 
was comparatively near at hand and i)romiscd him a seaboard 
and direct communication with western Europe. Ivan IV., like* 
Peter I. after him, clearly recognized the necessity of raising 
Muscovy to the level of her neighbours. He proposed to do so 
by promoting a wholesale immigration into his tsardom of 
master-workmen and skilled artificers. But all his neighbours, 
apprehensive of the consequences of a civilized Muscovy, com- 
bined to thwart him. Charles V. even went so far as to disperse 
123 skilled Germans whom Ivan’s agent had collected and 
brought to Liibeck for shipment to a Baltic port. After this, 
Ivan was obliged to help himself as best he could. His oppor- 
tunity seemed to have come when, in the middle of the ifith 
century, the Order of the Sword broke up, and the possession 
of Livonia was fiercely contested between Sweden, Poland and 
Denmark. Ivan intervened in 1558 and quickly captured 
Narva, Dorpat and a dozen smaller fortresses ; then, in 1560, 
Livonia placed herself beneath the protection of Poland, and 
King Sigismund II. warned Ivan off the premises. 

By this time, Ivan had entered upon the second and evil 
portion of his reign. As early as 1553 he had ceased to trust 
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Sylvester and Adashev, owing to their extraordinary backward- 
ness in supporting the claims of his infant son to the throne 
while he himself lay at the point of death. The ambiguous ^d 
ungrateful conduct of the tsar’s intimate friends and prot% 4 s 
on this occasion has never been satisfactorily explained, and he 
had good reason to resent it. Nevertheless, on his recovery, 
much to his credit, he overlooked it, and they continued to direct 
affairs for sbe years longer. Then the dispute about the Crimea 
arose, and Ivan became convinced that they were mediocre 
politicians as well as untrustworthy friends, In 1560 both of 
them disappeared from the scene, Sylvester into a monastery 
at his own request, while Adashev died the same year, in honour- 
able exile as a general in Livonia The death of his deeply 
beloved consort Anastasia and his son Demetrius, and tlie 
desertion of his one bosom friend Prince Kurbsky, about the 
same time, seem to have infuriated Ivan against God and man. 
During the next ten years (1560-1570) terrible and horrible 
things happened in the realm of Muscovy. The tsar himself 
lived in an atmosphere of apprehension, imagining that every 
man’s hand was against him. On the 3rd of December 1564 he 
quitted Moscow witli his whole family. On tlie 3rd of January 
1565 he declared in an open letter addressed to the metropolitan 
his intention to abdicate. The common people, whom he had 
always favoured at the expense of the boyars, thereupon im- 
plored him to come back on his own terms. He consented to do 
so, but entrenched himself within a peculiar institution, the 
oprichina or “ separate estate.’^ Certain towns and districts all 
over Russia were separated from the rest of the realm, and tlieir 
revenues were assigned to the maintenance of the tsar’s new 
court and household, which was to consist of 1000 carefully 
selected boyars and lower dignitaries, with their families and 
suites, in the midst of whom Ivan henceforth lived exclusively. 
The oprichina was no constitutional innovation. The duma or 
council, still attended to all the details of the administration ; 
the old boyars still retained their ancient offices and dignities. 
The only difference was that the tsar had cut himself off from 
them, and they were not even to communicate with him except 
on extraordinary and exceptional occasions. The oprichniki^ 
as being the exclusive favourites of the tsar, naturally, in their 
own interests, hardened the tsar’s heart against all outsiders, 
and trampled with impunity upon every one beyond the charmed 
circle. Their first and most notable victim was Philip, the 
saintly metropolitan of Moscow, who was strangled for condemn- 
ing the oprichina as an uncliristian institution, and refusing to 
bless the tsar (1569). Ivan had stopped at Tver, to murder St 
Philip, while on his way to destroy the second wealthiest city 
in his tsardom — Great Novgorod, A delator of infamous char- 
acter, one Peter, had accused the authorities of tlie city to the 
tsar of conspiracy ; Ivan, without even confronting the Nov- 
gorodians with their accuser, proceeded at the end of 1569 to 
punish them. After ravaging the land, his own land, like a wild 
beast, he entered the city on the 8th of January 1570, and for 
the next five weeks, systematically and deliberately, day after 
day, massacred batches of every class of the population. Every 
monastery, church, manor-house, warehouse and farm within a 
circuit of zoo m. was then wrecked, plundered and left rooffess, 
all goods were pillaged, all cattle destroyed. Not till the 13th 
of February were the miserable remnants of the population 
permitted to rebuild their houses and cultivate their fields 
once more. 

An intermittent and desultory war, with Sweden and Poland 
simultaneously, for the possession of Livonia and Esthonk, 
went on from 1560 to 1582. Ivan’s generals (he himself rarely 
took the field) were generally successful at first, and bore down 
their enemies by sheer numbers, capturing scores of fortresses 
and towns. But in the end the superior military efficiency of 
the Swedes and Poles invariably prevailed. Ivan was also un- 
fortunate in having for his chief antagonist Stephen B 4 thory, 
one of the greatast captains of the age. Thus all his strenuous 
efforts, all his enormous sacrifices, came to nothing. The West 
was too strong for him. By the peace of Zapoli (January 15th, 
1582) he surrendered Livonia with Polotsk to Bdthory, and by 


the truce of Ilyusa he at the same time abandoned Ingria to the 
Swedes. The Baltic seaboard was lost to Muscovy for another 
century and a half. In his latter years Ivan cultivated friendly 
relations with England, in the hope of securing some share in the 
benefits of civilization from the friendship of Queen Elizabeth, 
one of whose ladies, Mary Hastings, he wished to marry, though 
his fifth wife, Martha N^aya, was still alive. Towards the end 
of his life Ivon was parti^ly consoled for his failure in the west 
by the unexpected acquisition of the kingdom of Siberia in the 
east, which was first subdued by the Cossack hetman Ermak 
or Yermak in 1581. 

In November 1580 Ivan in a fit of ungovernable fury at some 
contradiction or reproach, struck his eldest surviving son Ivan, 
a prince of rare promise, whom he passionately loved, a blow 
which proved fatal. In an agony of remorse, he would now have 
abdicated “ as being unworthy to reign longer ” ; but his 
trembling boyars, fearing some dark ruse, refused to obey any one 
but himself. Three years later, on the i8th of March 1584, 
while playing at chess, he suddenly fell backwards in his chair 
and was removed to his bed in a dying condition. At the last 
moment he assumed the hood of the strictest order of hermits, 
and died as the monk Jonah. 

Ivan IV. was undoubtedly a man of great natural ability. His 
political foresight was extraordinary. He anticipated the 
ideals of Peter the Great, and only failed in realizing them because 
his material resources were inadequate. But admiration of his 
talents must not blind us to his moral worthlessness, nor is it 
right to cast the blame for his excesses on the brutal and vicious 
society in which he lived, The same society wliich produced his 
infamous favourites also produced St Philip of Moscow, and by 
refusing to listen to Si Philip Ivan sank below even the not very 
lofty moral standard of his own age. He certainly left Muscovite 
society worse tlian he found it, and so prepared the way for 
the horrors of the Great Anarchy.” Personally, Ivan was tall 
and well-made, with high shoulders and a broad chest. His eyes 
were small and restless, his nose hooked, he had a beard and 
moustaches of imposing length. His face had a sinister, troubled 
expression ; but an enigmatical smile played perpetually 
around his lips. He was the best educated and the hardest 
worked man of liis age. His memory was astonishing, hU 
energy indefatigable. As far as possible he saw to everything 
personally, and never sent away a petitioner of the lower orders. 

See S. M. Solov'ev, History of Russia (Rus.) vol. v. (St Petersburg, 
1895) ; A. Bruckner, Gcschichte Russlands his zum Ende des iSten 
Jahrhunderts (Gotha, 1896) : E. Tikhomirov, Thz first Tsar of 
Moscovyy Ivan IV. (Rus.) (Moscow, 1888) ; L. G. T. Tidancler, 
Kriget mellan Sverige och Ryssland dren (Vester&s, 1888) ; 

P, Pierling, Un Arbitrage pontifical au XvH sUcle enire la Pologne 
et la Russie (Bruxelles, 1890) ; V. V. Novodvorsky, The Struggle for 
Livonia^ 1^70-1382 (Rus.) (vSt Petersburg, 1904); K. Waliszewsld, 
Ivan le terrible (Paris, 1904) ; R. N. Bain, Slavonic Europe, ch. 5 
(Cambridge, 1907). 

Ivan V.^ (1666-1696), tsar of Russia, was the son of Tsar 
Alexius MikWilovich and his first consort Miloslavzkoya. 
Physically and mentally deficient, Ivan was the mere tool of the 
party in Muscovy who would have kept the children of the tsar 
Alexis, by his second consort Natalia Naruishkina, from the 
throne. In 1682 the party of progress, headed by Artamon 
Matvyeev and the tsaritsa Natalia, passed Ivan over and placed 
his half-brother, the vigorous and promising little tsarevich 
Peter, on the throne. On the 23rd of May, however, the Noruish- 
kin faction was overthrown by the stryeltsi (musketeers), secretly 
worked upon by Ivan’s half-sister Sophia, and Ivan was associ- 
ated as tsar with Peter. Three days later he was proclaimed 
“ first tsar,” in order still further to depress the Naruishkins, and 
place the government in the hands of Sophia exclusively. In 
1689 the name of Ivan was used as a pretext by Sophia in her 
attempt to oust Peter from the throne altogether. Ivan was 
made to distribute beakers of wine to his sister’s adherents with 
his own hands, but subsequently, beneath the inffuence of his 
unde Prozorovsky, he openly declared that “ even for his sister’s 

1 Ivan V., if we count from the first grand duke of that name, as 
most Russian historians do ; Ivan II., if, with the minority, wo 
reckon from Ivan the Terrible as the first Russian tsar. 
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sake^ he would quarrel no longer with his dear brother.” During 
the reign of his colleague Peter, Ivan V. took no part whatever 
in affairs, but devoted himself ** to incessant prayer and rigorous 
fastii^.” On the 9th of January 1684 he married Praskovia 
Saltuikova, who bore him five daughters, one of whom, Anne, 
ultimately ascended the Russian throne. In his last years Ivan 
was a paralytic. He died on the aqth of January 1696. 

See R. Nisbet Bain, The First Romanovs (London, 1905) ; M. P. 
Pogodin, The First Seventeen Years of the Life of Peter the Great (Rus.) 
(Moscow, 1875), 

Ivan VI. (1740-1764), emperor of Russia, was the son of 
Prince Antony Ulrich of Brunswick, and the princess Anna 
Leopoldovna of Mecklenburg, and great-nephew of the empress 
Anne, who adopted him and declared him her successor on the 
5th of October 1740, when he was only eight weeks old. On the 
death of Anne (October 17th) he was proclaimed emperor, and 
on the following day Ernest Johann Biren, duke of Courland, 
was appointed regent. On the fall of Biren (November Sth), 
the regency passed to the baby tsar’s mother, though the govern- 
ment was in the hands of the capaWe vice-chancellor, Andrei 
Osterman. A little more than twelve months later, a coup 
d'itat placed the tsesarevna Elizabeth on the throne (December 
6, 1741), and Ivan and his family were imprisoned in the 
fortress of Diinamiinde (Ust Dvinsk) (December 13, 1742) 
after a preliminary detention at Riga, from whence the new 
empress had at first decided to send them home to Brunswick. 
In June 1744 they were transferred to Kholmogory on the White 
Sea, where Ivan, isolated from his family, and seeing nobody 
but his gaoler, remained for the next twelve years. Rumours 
of his confinement at Kholmogory having leaked out, he was 
secretly transferred to the fortress of Schlusselburg (1756), 
where he was still more rigorously guarded, the very commandant 
of the fortress not knowing who a certain arrestant ” com- 
mitted to his care really was. On the accession of Peter III. 
the condition of the unfortunate prisoner seemed about to be 
ameliorated, for the kind-hearted emperor visited and sym- 
pathized with him ; but Peter himself was overthrown a few 
weeks later. In the instructions sent to Ivan^s guardian. Prince 
Churmtyev, the latter was ordered to chain up his charge, and 
even scourge him should he become refractory. On the accession 
of Catherine still more stringent orders were sent to the officer 
in charge of ** the nameless one.” If any attempt were made 
from outside to release him, the prisoner was to be put to death ; 
in no circumstances was he to be delivered alive into any one’s 
hands, even if his deliverers produced the empress’s own sign- 
manual authorizing his release. By this time, twenty years of 
solitary confinement had disturbed Ivan’s mental equilibrium, 
though he does not seem to have been actually insane. Never- 
theless, despite the mystery surrounding him, he was well aware 
of his imperial origin, and always called himself gosu 4 ar{'Aoverei%n), 
Though instructions had been given to keep him ignorant, he 
had been taught his letters and could read his Bible, Nor could 
his residence at Schlusselburg remain concealed for ever, and 
its discovery was the cause of his ruin, A sub-lieutenant of the 
garrison, Vasily Mirovich, found out all about him, and formed 
a plan for freeing and proclaiming him emperor. At midnight 
on the 5th of July 1764, Mirovich won over some of the garrison, 
arrested the commandant, Berednikov, and demanded the 
delivery of Ivan, who there and then was murdered by his 
gaolers in obedience to the secret instructions already in their 
possession. 

See R. Nisbet Bain, The Pupils of Peter the Great (London, 1897) ; 
M. Semevsky, Ivan VL Antonovich (Rus.) (St Petersburg, 1866) ; 
A. Bruckner, The Emperor Ivan VI, and his Family (Rus.) (Moscow, 
1874) ; V. A. Bilbasov, Geschichte Catherine II, (vol. ii., Berlin, 
i 89 I-i 893)‘ (R. N, B.) 

IVANGOROD, a fortified town of Russian Poland, in the 
government of Lublin, 64 m. by rail S.E. from Warsaw, at the 
confluence of the Wieprz with the Vistula. It is defended by 
nine forts on the right bank of the Vistula and by three on the 
left bank, and, with Warsaw, Novo-Georgievsk and Brest- 
Litovsk, forms the Polish ** quadrilateral.” 
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IVANOVO-VOZN^BNSK, a town of middle Russia, in the 
government of Vladimir, 86 m. by rail N. of the town of Vladimir. 
Pop. (1887) 22,000 ; (1900) 64,628. It consists of what were 
originally two villages— Ivanovo, dating from the i6th century, 
and Voznesensk, of much more recent date— united into a town 
in 1861. Of best note among the public buildings are the 
cathedral, and the church of the Intercession of the Virgin, 
formerly associated with an important monastery founded in 
1579 and abandoned in 1754. One of the colleges of the town 
contains a public library. Linen- weaving was introduced in 
1751, and in 1776 the manufacture of chintzes was brought from 
Schlusselburg. The town has cotton factories, calico print-works, 
iron-works and chemical works. 

IVARR BEINLAUSI (d. 873), son of Ri^nar IX)thbrok, the 
great Viking chieftain, is known in English and Continental 
annals as Inuaer, Iiigwar or Hingwar. He was one of the 
Danish leaders in the Sheppey exjjedition of 855 and was perhaps 
present at the siege of York in 867. Ihe chief incident in his 
life was his share m the martyrdom of St Edmund in 870. He 
seems to have been the leader of the Danes on that occasion, 
and by this act he probably gained tlie epithet “ cnidelissimus ” 
by which he is usually described. It is probable that he is to be 
identified with Imhar, king of the Norsemen of all Ireland and 
Britain, who was active in Ireland between the years 852 and 
873, the year of his death. 

IVIZA, Ibiza or Ivi^a, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
belonging to Spain, and forming part of the archipelago known as 
the Balearic Islands ((/.v.). Pop. (1900) 23,524; area 228 sq. m. 
Iviza lies 50 m. S. W. of Majorca and about 60 m. from Cape San 
Martin on the past of Spain. Its greatest lengtli from north-east 
to south-west is about 25 m. and its greatest breadtli about 13 m. 
The coast is indented by numerous small bays, the principal of 
which are those of San Antonio on tlie north-west, and of Iviza 
on the pudr-east, Of all the Balearic group, Iviza is the most 
varied in iu scenery and the most fruitful. The Irilly parts 
which culminate in the Pico de Atalayasa (1560 ft,), are richly 
wooded. Ihe climate is for the most part mild and agreeable, 
though the hot winds from the African coast are sometimes 
troublesome. Oil, com and fruits (of which the most important 
are the fig, prickly pear, almond and carob-bean) are die principal 
products ; liemp and flax are also grown, but the inhabitants are 
rather indolent, and their modes of culture are very primitive. 
'Jherc arc numerous salt-pans along the coast, which were 
formerly worked by the Spanish government. Fruit, salt, char- 
coal, lead and stockings of native manufacture are exported* 
The imports are rice, flour, sugar, woollen goods and cotton. 
The capital of the island, and, indeed, the only town of much 
importance — for the population is remarkably scattered— is 
Iviza or La Ciudad (6527), a fortified town on the south-east 
coast, consisting of a lower and upper portion, and possessing 
a good harbour, a Z3th-century Gothic collegiate church and an 
ancient castle. Iviza was the see of a bishop from 1782 to 1851. 

South of Iviza lies the smaller and more irregular island of 
Foimentera (pop., 1900, 2243 ; area, 37 sq. m.), which is said to 
derive its name from the production of wheat. With Iviza it 
agrees both in general appearance and in the character of its 
products, but it is altogether destitute of streams. Goats and 
sheep are found in the mountains, and the coasts arc greatly 
frequented by flamingoes. Iviza and Formentera are ihe principal 
islimds of the lesser or western Balearic group, formerly known 
as the Pityusac or Pine Islands. 

IVORY, SIR JAMBS (1765-1842), Scottish mathematician, 
was bom in Dundee in 1765. In 1779 he entered the university 
of St Andrews, distinguishing himself especially in mathematics. 
He then studied theology ; but, after two sessions at St Andrews 
and one at Edinburgh, he abandoned all idea of the church, and 
in 1786 he became an assistant-teacher of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in a newly established academy at Dundee. 
Three years later he became partner in and manager of a. flax- 
spinning company at Douglastown in Forfarshire, still, however, 
prosecuting in moments of leisure his favourite studies. He was 
essentially a self-trained mathematician, and was not only deeply 
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versed in ancient and modern geometry, but also had a full 
knowledge of the analytical methods and discoveries of the conti- 
nental mathematicians. His earliest memoir, dealing with an 
analytical expression for the rectification of the ellipse, is pub- 
lished in the Transactions oj the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(1796) ; and this and his later papers on “ Cubic Equations 
(1799) and Kepler's Problem” (1802) evince great facility 
in the handling of algebraic formulae. In 1804 after the dis- 
solution of the flax-spinning company of which he was manner, 
he obtained one of the mathematical chairs in the Royal Militaty 
College at Marlow (afterwards removed to Sandhurst) ; and till 
the year 1816, when failing health obliged him to resign, he dis- 
charged his professional duties with remarkable success. During 
this period he published in the Philosophical Transactions several 
important memoirs, which earned for him the Copley medal in 
1814 and ensured his election as a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1815. Of special importance in the history of attractions is 
the first of these earlier memoirs {Phil, Trans,, 1809), in which 
the problem of the attraction of a homogeneous ellipsoid upon an 
external point is reduced to the simpler case of the attraction of 
another but related ellipsoid upon a corresponding point interior 
to it. This theorem is known as Ivory's theorem. His later 
papers in the Philosophical Trausaciwns treat of astronomical 
refractions, of planetary perturbations, of equilibrium of fluid 
masses, &c. For his investigations in the first named of these 
he received a royal medal in 1826 and again in 1839, In 1831, 
on the recommendation of Lord Brougham, King William IV. 
granted him a pension of £300 per annum, and conferred on him 
the Hanoverian Guelphic order of knighthood. Besides being 
directly connected with the chief scientific societies of his own 
country, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, &c., he was corresponding member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences both of Paris and Berlin, and of the Royal Society of 
Gottingen. He died at London on the 21st of Septemlier 1842, 

A list of his works is given in the Catalogue of Scieniifk Papers of 
the Royal Society of London, 

IVORY (Fr. ivoire, Lat. ebur), strictly speaking a term confined 
to the material represented by the tusk of the elephant, and for 
commercial purposes almost entirely to that of the male elephant. 
In Africa both the male and female elephant produce good-sized 
tusks ; in the Indian variety tlie female is much less bountifully 
provided, and in Ceylon perhaps not more than i % of either sex 
have any tusks at all. Ivory is in substance very dense, the pores 
close and compact and filled with a gelatinous solution which 
contributes to the beautiful poli.sh which may be given to it 
and makes it easy to work. It may be placed between bone and 
horn ; more fibrous than bone and therefore less easily torn or 
splintered. For a scientific definition it would be difficult to find 
a better one than that given by Sir Richard Owen. He says : ^ 

“ 'rhe name ivory is now restricted to that modification of den- 
tine or tooth substance which in transverse sections or fractures 
shows lines of different colours, or striae, proceeding in the 
arc of a circle and forming by iheir decussations minute curvi- 
linear lozenge-shaped spaces." These spaces are fonned by an 
immense number of exceedingly minute tubes placed very close 
together, radiating outwards in all directions. It is to this 
arrangement of structure that ivory owes its fine grain and 
almost perfect elasticity, and the peculiar marking resembling 
the engine-turning on the case of a watch, by which many people 
are guided in distinguishing it from celluloid or other imitations. 
Elephants’ tusks are the upper incisor teeth of the animal, which, 
starting in earliest youth from a semi-solid vascular pulp, grow 
during the whole of its existence, gathering phosphates and other 
earthy matters and becoming hardened as in the formation of 
teeth generally. The tusk is built up in layers, the inside layer 
being the last produced. A large proportion is embedded in the 
bone sockets of the skull, and is hollow for some distance up in a 
conical form, the hollow becoming less and less as it is prolonged 
into a narrow channel which runs along as a thread or as it is 
sometimes called, nerve, towards the point of the tooth. The 
outer layer, or bark, is enamel of similar density to the central 
' Lecturi^ before th(? Society of Arts (1856). 


part. Besides the elephant's tooth or tusk we recognize as ivory, 
for commercial purposes, the teeth of the hippopotamus, walrus, 
narwhal, cachalot or sperm-whale and of some animals of the 
wild boar class, such as the warthog of South Africa. Practically, 
however, amongst these the hippo and walrus tusks are the only 
ones of importance for large work, though boars' tusks come to the 
sale-rooms in considerable quantities from India and Africa. 

Generally speaking, the supply of ivory imported into Europe 
comes from Africa ; some is Asiatic, but much that is shipped 
from India is really African, coming by way of Zanzibar and 
Mozambique to Bombay. A certain amount is furnished by the 
vast stores of remains of prehistoric animals still existing through- 
out Russia, principally in Siberia in the neighbourhood of the 
Lena and other rivers discharging into the Arctic Ocean. The 
mammoth and mastodon seem at one time to have been common 
over the whole surface of the globe. In England tusks have been 
recently dug up — for instance at Dungencss — as long as 12 ft. 
and weighing 200 lb. The Siberian deposits have been worked 
for now nearly two centuries. The store appears to be as in- 
exhaustible as a coalfield. Some think that a day may come 
when the spread of civilization may cause the utter disappearance 
of the elephant in Africa, and that it will be to these deposits 
that we may have to turn as the only source of animal ivory. 
Of late years in England the use of mammoth ivory has shown 
signs of decline. Practically none passed through the London 
sale-rooms during 1903-1906. Before that, parcels of 10 to 20 
tons were not uncommon. Not all of it is good ; perhaps about 
half of what comes to England is so, the rest rotten ; specimens, 
however, are found as perfect and in as fine condition as if 
recently killed, instead of having lain hidden and preserved for 
thousands of years in the icy ground. There is a considerable 
literature (see Shooting) on the subject of big-game hunting, 
which includes that of the elephant, hippopotamus and smaller 
tusk-bearing animals. Elephants until comparatively recent 
times roamed over the whole of Africa from the northern deserts 
to the Cape of Good Hope. They are still abundant in Central 
Africa and Uganda, but civilization has gradually driven them 
farther and farther into the wilds and impenetrable forests of 
the interior. 

The quality of ivory varies according to the districts whence 
it is obtained, the soft variety of the eastern parts of the con- 
tinent being the most esteemed. When in perfect condition 
African ivory should be if recently cut of a warm, transparent, 
mellow tint, with as little as possible appearance of grain or 
mottling. Asiatic ivory is of a denser white, more open in 
texture and softer to work. But it is apt to turn yellow sooner, 
and is not so easy to polish. Unlike bone, ivory requires no 
preparation, but is fit for immediate working. That from the 
neighbourhood of Cameroon is very good, then ranks the ivory 
from Loango, Congo, Gabun and Ambriz ; next the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Castle. That of French Sudan 
is nearly always ringy," and some of the Ambriz variety also. 
We may call Zanzibar and Mozambique varieties soft ; Angola 
and Ambriz all hard. Ambriz ivory was at one time much es- 
teemed, but there is comparatively little now. Siam ivory is 
rarely if ever soft. Abyssinian has its soft side, but Egypt is 
practically the only place wliere both descriptions are largely 
distributed. A drawback to Abyssinian ivory is a prevalence 
of a rather thick bark. Egyptian is liable to be cracked, from 
the extreme variations of temperature ; more so formerly 
than now, since better methods of packing and transit are used. 
Ivory is extremely sensitive to sudden extremes of temperature ; 
for this reason billiard balls should be kept where the temperature 
is fairly equable. 

The market terms by which descriptions of ivory are dis- 
tinguished are liable to mislead. They refer to ports of shipment 
rather than to places of origin. For instance, Malta " ivory 
is a well-understood term, yet there are no ivory producing 
animals in that island. 

Tusks should be regular and tapering in shape, not very 
curved or twisted, for economy in cutting ; the coat fine, thin, 
clear and transparent. The substance of ivory is so elastic 
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and flexible that excellent riding-whips have been cut longi- 
tudinally from whole tusks. The size to which tusks grow and 
are brought to market depends on race rather than on size of 
elephants. The latter run largest in equatorial Africa. Asiatic 
bull elephant tusks seldom exceed 50 lb in weighty though 
lengths of 9 ft. and up to 150 lb. weight are not entirely un- 
known. Record lengtl^ for African tusks are the one presented 
to George V., when prince of Wales, on his marriage (1893), 
measuring 8 ft. 7i in. and weighing 165 lb, and the pair 01 tusks 
which were brought to the Zanzibar market by natives in 1898, 
weighing together over 450 lb. One of the latter is now in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington ; the other is 
in Messrs Rodgers & Co.’s collection at Sheffield. For length 
the longest known are those belonging to Messrs Rowland Ward, 
Piccadilly, which measure ii ft. and 11 ft. 5 in. respectively, 
with a combined weight of 293 lb. Osteodentine, resulting from 
the effects of injuries from spearheads or bullets, is sometimes 
found in tusks. This formation, resembling stalactites, grows 
with the tusk, the bullets or iron remaining embedded without 
trace of their entry. 

The most important commercial distinction of the qualities 
of ivoiy is that of the hard and sojt varieties. The terms are 
difficult to define exactly. Generally speaking, hard or bright 
ivory is distinctly harder to cut with the saw or other tools. 
It is, as it were, glassy and transparent. Soft contains more 
moisture, stands differences of climate and temperature better, 
and does not crack so easily. The expert is guided by the shape 
of the tooth, by the colour and quality of the bark or skin, and 
by the transparency when cut, or even before, as at the point 
of the tooth. Roughly, a line might be drawn almost centrally 
down the map of Africa, on the west of which the hard quality 
prevails, on the cast the soft. In choosing ivory for example 
for knife-handles — people rather like to see a pretty grain, 
strongly marked ; but the finest quality in the hard variety, 
which is generally used for them, is the closest and freest from 
grain. The curved or canine tectli of the hippopotamus are 
valuable and come in considerable quantities to the European 
markets. Owen describes this variety as “ an extremely dense, 
compact kind of dentine, partially defended on the outside by 
a thin layer of enamel as hard as porcelain ; so hard as to strike 
fire with steel.” By reason of this hardness it is not at all liked 
by the turner and ivory workers, and before being touched by 
them the enamel has to be removed by acid, or sometimes by 
heating and sudden cooling, when it can be scaled off. The 
texture is slightly curdled, mottled or damasked. Hippo ivory 
was at one time largely used for artificial teeth, but now mostly 
for umbrella and stick-handles ; whole (in their natural form) 
for fancy door-handles and the like. In the trade the term is 
not “ riverhorse ” but “ seahorse teeth.” Walrus ivory is less 
dense and coarser than hippo, but of fine quality—what then^ 
is of it, for the oval centre which has more the character of 
coarse bone unfortunately extends a long way up. At one 
time a large supply came to the market, but of late years there 
has been an increasing scarcity, the animals having been almost 
exterminated by the ruthless persecution to which they have 
been subjected in their principal haunts in the northern seas. 
It is little esteemed now, though our ancestors thought highly 
of it. Comparatively large slabs are to be found in medieval 
sculpture of the nth and 12th centuries, and the grips of most 
oriental swords, ancient and modern, are made from it. The 
ivory from the single tusk or horn of the narwhal is not of much 
commercial value except as an ornament or curiosity. Some 
horns attain a length of 8 to 10 ft., 4 in. thick at the base. It 
is dense in substance and of a fair colour, but owing to the 
central cavity there is little of it fit for anything larger than 
napkin-rings. 

Ivory in Commerce, and Us Industrial Applications . — Almost 
the whole of the importation of ivory to Europe was until recent 
years confined to London, the principal distributing mart of 
the world. But the opening up of the Congo trade has placed 
the port of Antwerp in a position which has equalled and, for 
a time, may surpass that of Ix)ndon. Other important markets 


are Liverpool and Hamburg ; and Germany, France and Portu- 
gal have colonial possessions in Africa, from which it is imported. 
America is a considerable importer for its own requirements. 
From the German Cameroon alone, according to Schilling, 
there were exported during the ten years ending 1905, 452,100 
kilos of ivory. Mr Buxton estimates the amount of ivory im- 
ported into the United Kingdom at about 500 tons. If we give 
the same to Antwerp we have from these two ports alone no less 
than 1000 tons a year to be provided. Allowing a weight so 
high as 30 lb per pair of tusks (which is far too high, perhaps 
twice too liigh) we should have here alone between thirty and 
forty thousand el phants to account for. It is true that every 
pair of tusks that comes to the market represents a dead elephant, 
but not necessarily by any means a slain or even a recently killed 
one, as is popularly supposed and unfortunately too often 
repeated. By far the greater proportion is the result of stores 
accumulated by natives, a good part coming from animals which 
have died a natural death. Not 20 % is live ivory or recently 
killed ; the remainder is known in the trade as dead ivory. 

In 1827 the principal London ivory importers imported 3000 cwt. 
in 1850, 8000 cwt. The highest price up to 1855 was per cwt. 
At the July sales in 1905 a record price was reached for biiJianUball 
teeth 01 per cwt. 1 'he total imports into the United Kingdom 
were, according to Board of Trade returns, in 1890, 14,349 cwt. ; 
in 1895, 10,911 cwt. ; in 1900, 9889 cwt. ; in 1904, 9045 cwt. 

From Messrs Hale & Son's (ivory brokers, lo Fenchurch Avenue) 
Ivory Report of the second quarterly sales in London, April 1906, 
it appears that the following were offered ; — 

Tons. 

From Zanzibar, Bombay, Mozambique and Siam 17 


Lgyptian 19J 

West Coast Alrican . . .11 

l-isbon .... . . I 

Abyssinian ... . 


55 

Sea horse (hippopotamus teeth) . i f 

Walrus J 

Waste ivory . loj 

67i 

Hard ivory was scarce. West Coast African was principally of the 
Gabun descr ji>tion , and .some of \ t‘ry fine (piiiJity. I here w.is very 
little inquiry for walrus. The highest prices rangcid as follows : 
Soft East Coast tusks (Zanzibar, Mozambique, Bombay and Siam), 
102 to 143 lb. each Ibb, los. to xos. per cwt. Billiard-ball 
scrivelloes, l\o.^ j>er cwt. C'ut points for billiard-balls (3J in. to 23 to 
3 in.) ;^ii4 to ;^i5i i>er cwt. Seahorse (for best), 3s. 6 ( 1 . to 4s. jd. 
per lb. Boars’ tiisks, (id. to 7d. i)er lb. 

Quantities of ivory offered to Puhiir auction [jroin Messrs Hale 
Son's Reports). 

I 1903. 1904. ! 1905. ; 


I Tons. 1 ons. | 1 ons. ; 

I Zanzibar, Bombay, Mozani I >iqne and Siam 81 ^ 75 ; 76 ' 

i Egyptian 492 i 72| | 8ii : 

! Abyssinian 222 ' 9 r ^ 3 ; | 

I West Coast African j 394 41 

I Lisbon 3 3 

203J , 200 I 224! 

Seahorse teeth and Boars' tnsks . . . 7 | 92 7I 

210} : 209.j( I 231 i 

Fluctuations in prices of ivory at the London Sale-Room (from Messrs 
Hale c'v Son's Charts, which show the prices at each quarterly 
sale from 

1 1870. i8«o. 1890.1 i900.j 1905.: 

Billiard Ball pieces . . . • Uss | iioo j ;£n2 1 ;f68 Ut67 ' 

AvcragcS'^~ i ' 

Hard Egyptian 36 to 50 lb. . . 1 3 ® , 3 ^ i 29 : 4^ i 

Soft East Indian 50 to 70 tb. . 1 67 : 55 88 57 j 7-2 L 

West Coast African 50 to 70 tb. | 36 57 65 | 48 j 01 ] 

Hard East African 50 to 70 lb. . ! 37 | 49 | O4 j 4 ^ j | 

In October 1889 soft East Indian fetched an average of £82 per cwt., 
but in several instances higher prices were realized, and one lot 
reached £88 per cwt. At the Liverpool April sales 1906 about 7J tons 
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were offered Irom Gabun^ Angola, and Cameroon (from the last 
5} tons). To the port of Antwerp the imports were 6830 cwt. in 
1904 and 6570 cwt. in 1905 ; of which 5310 cwt. and 4890 cwt 
respectively were from the Congo State. 

The leading London sales are held quarterly in Mincing Lane, a 
very interesting and wonderful display of tusks and ivory of aU 
kinds being laid out previously for inspection in the great warehouses 
known as the “ Ivory Floor in the London docks. The quarterly 
Liverpool sales follow the I^ndon ones, with a short interval. 

The important part which ivory plays in the industrial arts 
not only for decorative, but also for domestic applications is 
hardly sufficiently recognized. Nothing is wasted of this valuable 
product. Hundreds of sacks full of cuttings and shavings, and 
scraps returned by manufacturers after they have used what they 
require for their particular trade, come to the mart. The dust is 
used for polishing, and in the preparation of Indian ink, and even 
for food in the form of ivory jelly. The scraps come in for in- 
laying and for the numberless purposes in which ivoiy is used for 
small domestic and decorative objects. India, which has been 
called the backbone of the trade, takes enormous quantities 
of the rings left in the turning of billiard-balls, which serve as 
women’s bangles, or for making small toys and models, and in 
other characteristic Indian work. Without endeavouring to 
enumerate all the applications, a glance may be cast at the most 
important of those which consume the largest quantity. Chief 
among these is the manufacture of billiard-balls, of cutlery 
handles, of piano-keys and of brushwarc and toilet articles. 
Billiard-balls demand the highest quality of ivory ; for the best 
balls the soft description is employed, though recently, through 
the comptitition of bonzoline and similar substitutes, the hard 
has been more used in order that the weight may be assimilated 
to that of the artificial kind. Therefore the most valuable tusks 
of all arc those adapted for the billiard-ball trade. The term used 
is “ scrivelloes,” and Js applied to teeth proper for the purpose, 
weighing not o\'er about 7 lu. The division of the tusk into 
smaller pieces for subsequent manufacture, in order to avoid 
waste, is a matter of importance. 

I'he accompanying diagrams (Ggs. i and 2) show the method ; 
the cuts are made radiating from an imaginary centre of the curve 
of the tusk. In after processes the various trades have tlieir own 
particular methods for making the most of the material. In making 

a billiard-ball of the 
English size the first 
thing to be done is to 
rough out, from the 
cylindrical section, a 
S})here about 2 ^ in. in 
diameter, which will 
eventually be 2 yV 
sometimes for pro- 
fessional players a lit- 
tle larger. One hemi- 
sphere — as shown in 
the diagrams (hg. 2) 
— is first turned, and 
the re.sulting ring de- 
tJfcched with a parting 
tool. The diameter 
is accurately taken 
and the subsecpient 
removals taken off in 
other directions. The 
EAST INDIAN ft ZANZIBAR ball is thcii fixed in 

Fig 1 ^ wooden chuck, the 

■ ’ half cylindei re- 

versed, and the operation repeated for the other hemisphere. 
It is now left five years to season and then turned vlead true. 
The rounder and straighter the tusk selected for ball-making 
the better. Evidently, if the tusk is oval and the ball the size 
of the least diameter, its sides which come nearer to the bark 
or rind will be coarser and of a different density from those i)ortions 
further removed from this outer skin. The matching of billiard-balls 
is important, for extreme accuracy in weight i.s essential. It is usual 
to bleach them, as the purchaser— or at any rate the distributing 
intermediary — likes to have them of a dcao white. But this is a 
mistake, for bleaching with chemicals takes out the gelatine to some 
extent, alters the quality and affects tlie density ; it also makes them 
more liable to crack, and they are not nearly so nice-looking. Billiard- 
balls should be bought in summer time when the temperature is 
most equable, and gently used till the winter season. On an average 
three balls of fine quality are got out of a tooth. The stock of more 
tlian one great manufacturer surpasses at times 30,000 in number. 



But although ball teeth rose in 1903 to /X67 a cwt., the price of 
billiard-balla was the same in 1903 as if was m X883. Koughly 
speaking, there are about twelve different qualities and prices of 
billiard-balls, and eight of pyramid- and pool-balls, the latter ranging 
from half a guinea to two guineas each. 

The ivory for piano-keys is delivered to the trade in the shape 
of what are known as heads and tails, the former for the ports 
which come under the fingers, the latter for that running up 
between the black keys. The two are jomed afterwards on the 
keyboard with extreme accuracy. Piano-keys are bleached, but 
organists for some reason or other prefer unbleached keys. 
The soft variety is mostly used for high-class work and preferably 
of the Egyptian type. 

The great centres of the ivory mdustry for the ordinary 
objects of common domestic use are in England, for cutlery 
handles Sheffield, for billiard-balls and piano-keys I.ondon. Pbr 
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cutlery a large firm such as Rodgers & Sons uses an average of 
some twenty tons of ivory annually, mostly of the hard variety. 
But for billiard-balls and piano-keys America is now a large 
producer, and a considerable quantity is made in France and 
Germany. Brush backs are almost wholly in English liaiids. 
Dieppe has long been famous for the numberless little ornaments 
and useful articles such us statuettes, crucifixes, little book- 
covers, paper-cutters, combs, serviette -rings and articles de 
Paris generally. And St Claude in the Jura, and Geislingen 
in Wurtemberg, and Erbach in Hesse, Germany, are amongst 
the most important centres of the industry. India and China 
supply the multitude of toys> models, chess and draughtsmen, 
puzzles, workbox fittings and other curiosities. 

Vegetable Ivory ^ &c . — Some allusion may bo made to vegctaVilo 
ivory and artificial sub.'Stitutes. The plants yielding the vegetable 
ivory of commerce represent two or more specie.sof an anomalous genus 
of palms, and are known to lK>tani3l8 as Phytelephas. They are natives 
of tropical South America, occurring chiefly on the banks of the 
river Magdalena, Colombia, always found in damp localities, not 
only, however, on the lower coast region as in Darien, but also at 
a considerable elevation above the sea. They are mosBy found in 
separate groves, not mixed with other trees or shrubs. The plant is 
severally known as the " tagua ** by the Indians on the banks of the 
Magdalena, as the anta " on the coast of Darien, and as the ** pulli- 
puuta and “ homero " in Peru. It is stemless or short-stemmed, 
and crowned with from twelve to twenty very long pinnatifid leaves. 
The plants are dioecious, the males forming liigher, more erect 
and robust trunks than the females. The mme inflorescence is in 
the form of a simple fleshy cylindrical spadix covered with flowers ; 
the female flowers are also m a single spadix, which, however, is 
shorter than in the male, llie fruit consists of a conglomerated 
head composed of six or seven drupes, each containing from six to 
nine seeds, and the whole being enclosed in a walled woody covering 
forming altogether a globular head as large as that of a man. A 
single plant sometimes bears at the same time from six to dght of 
these large heads of fruit, each weighing from 20 to 25 It. In its very 
young state the seed contains a dear insipid fluid, which travellers 
take advantage of to allay thirst. As it gets older this fluid becomes 
milky and of a sweet taste, and it graidually continues to change 
both in taste and consistence until it becomes so hard as to make it 
valuable as a substitute for animal ivory. In their young and fresh 
state the fruits are eaten with avidity by bears, hogs and other 
animals. The seeds, or nuts as they are usually called when fully 
ripe and hard, are used by the American Indians for making small 
ornamental articles and toys. They are imported into Britain in 
considerable quantities, frequently under the name of '* Corozo ** 
nuts, a name by which the fruits of some species of Attalea (another 
palm with hard ivory-like seeds) are known in Central America — 
their uses being chiefly for small articles of turnery. Of vegetable 
ivory Great Bntain imported in 1904 1200 tons, of which about 400 
tons were re-exported, principally to Germany. It is mainly and 
largely used for coat buttons. 

Many artificial compounds have, from time to time, been tried as 
substitutes lor ivory ; amongst them potatoes treated with sulphuric 
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acid, Celluloid is familiar to us nowadays. In the form of bonzoline, 
into which it is said to enter, it is used largely for billiard balls ; and 
a new French substitute — a caserne made from milk, called gallalith — 
has liegun to be much used for piano keys in the cheaper sorts of 
instrument. Odontolite is mammoth ivory, which through lapse of 
time and from surroundings becomes converted into a substance 
known as fossil or blue ivory, and is used occasionallv in jewelry 
as turquoise, which it very much resembles. It results from the 
tusks of antediluvian mammoths buried in tlie earth for thousands 
of years, during which time under certain conditions the ivory 
becomes slowly penetrated with tiio metallic salts which give it the 
peculiar vivkl blue colour of turquoise. 

Ivory Sculpture and the Decorative Arts. — The use of ivory as 
a material peculiarly adapted for sculpture fmd decoration has 
been universal in the history of civilization. The earliest 
examples which have come down to us take us back to pre- 
historic times, when, so far os our knowledge goes, civilization 
as we understand it had attained no higher degree than that of 
the dwellers in caves, or of the most primitive races. Throughout 
succeeding ages th(;re is continued evidence that no other 
substance— except perhaps wood, of which we have even fewer 
ancient examples— has been so consistently connected with 
man’s art-craftsmanship. It is hardly too much to say tliat to 
follow properly the hisloiy of ivory sculpture involves the study 
of the whole world’s art in all ages. It will take us back to the 
most remote antiquity, for we have examples of the earliest 
dynasties of Egypt and Assyria. Nor Ls there entire default 
when we come to the periods of the highest civilization of Greece 
and Rome, It has held an honoured place in all ^es for the 
adornment of the palaces of the great, not only in sculpture 
proper but in the rich inlay of panelling, of furniture, chariots 
and other costly articles. I'he Bible teems with, references to 
its beauty and value. And when, in the days of Pheidias, Greek 
sculpture had reached the highest perfection, we learn from 
ancient writers that colossal statues were constructed — notably 
the “ Zeus of Olympia and the “ Athena of the Parthenon.” 
The faces, hands and other exposed portions of these figures 
were of ivory, and the question, therefore, of the method of 
production of such cxtremcl)^ large slabs as perhaps were used 
has been often debated. A similar difficulty arises with regard 
to other pieces of considerable size, found, for example, amongst 
consular diptychs. It has been conjectured that some means of 
softening and moulding ivory was known to the ancients, but 
as a matter of fact though it may be softened it cannot be again 
restored to its original condition. If up to the century we 
are unable to point to a large number of examples of sculpture 
in ivory, from that date onwards the chain is unbroken, and 
during the five or six hundred years of unrest and strife from the 
decline of the Roman empire in the 5th century to the dawn of 
the Gothic revival of art in the nth or 12th, ivoiy sculpture 
^one of the sculptural arts carries on the preservation of types 
ami traditions of classic times in central Europe. Most import- 
ant mdeed is the role which existing examples of 
ivory carving play in the history of the last two cen- 
turies of the consulates of the Western and Eastern 
empires. Though the evidences of decadence in art 
may be marked, the close of that period brings us 
down to the end of the reign of Justinian (527-563). 

Two centuries later the iconoclasttc persecutions in the 
Eastern empire drive westward and compel to settle 
there numerous colonies of monks and artificers. 

Throughout the Carlovingian period, the examples of 
ivory sculpture which we p^sess in not inconsiderable 
quantity are of extreme importance in the history 
of the early development of Byzantine art in Europe. 

And when the Western world of art arose from its 
torpor, freed itself from Byzantine shackles and 
traditions, and began to think for itself, it is to the 
sculptures in ivory of the Gothic art of the 13th 
and 14th centuries that we turn with admiration 
of their exquisite beauty of expression. Up to about the 
14th century the influence of the church was everywhere 
predominant in all matters relating to art. In ivories, 
as in mosaics, enamels or miniature painting it would be 


I difficult to find a dozen examples, from the age of Constantine 
i onwards, other than sacred ones or of sacred symbolism. But 
as the pi^riod of the Renaissance approached, the influence of 
romantic literature began to assert itself, and a feeling and style 
similar to those which are characteristic of the charming series 
of religious art in ivory, so touchingly conceived and executed, 
meet us in many objects in ivory destined for ordinary domestic 
uses and ornament. Mirror cases, caskets for jewelry or toilet 
purposes, combs, the decoration of arms, or of saddlery or of 
weapons of the chase, are carved and chased with scenes of real 
life or illustrations of tlie romances, which bring home to us in a 
vivid manner details of the manners and customs, amusements, 
dresses and domestic life of the times. With tlie Renaissance 
and a return to classical ideas, joined with a love of display and 
of gorgeous magnificence, art in ivory takes a secondary place. 
There is a want of simplicity and of originality. It is the period 
of tlie commencement of decadence. I’lien comes tlie period 
nicknamed rococo, which persisted so long. Ivory carving 
follows the vulgar fashion, is content with copying or adapting, 
and until the revival in our own times is, except in rare instances, 
no longer to be classed as a fine art. It becomes a trade and is in 
th(i hands of the mechanic of the workshop. In this necessarily 
brief and condensed sketch we have been concerned mainly with 
ivory carving in Europe. It will be necessary to give iilso, 
presently, some indications enabling the inquirer to follow the 
history — or at least to put him on the track of it — ^not only in the 
different countries of the West but also in India, China and Japan. 

Prehistoric Ivory Carvings. — These arc the result of investiga- 
tions made about the middle of the 19th century in the cave 
dwellings of the Dordogne in France and also of the lake dwellings 
of Switzerland. As records they arc unique in the history of 
art. Further than this our wonderment is excited at finding 
these engravings or sculptures in the round, these chiselled 
examples of the art of the uncultivated savage, conceived and exe- 
cuted with a feeling of delicacy and restraint which the most 
modern artist might envy. Who they were who executed them 
must be left to the palaeontologist and geologist to decide. 
We can only be certain that they were contemporary with the 
period when the mammoth and the reindeer still roved freely in 
southern France. The most important examples are the sketch 
of the mammoth (see Painting, Plate 1.), on a slab of ivory 
now in the museum of the Jardin des Plantes, the head and 
shoulders of an ibex carved in the round on a piece of reindeer 
horn, and the figure of a woman (instances of representations 
of the human foiTn are most rare) naked and wearing a necklace 
and bracelet. Many of the originals are in the museum at St 
Germain-en-Laye, and casts of a considerable number are in the 
British Museum. 

Ancient Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek and Roman Ivories, — We 
know from ancient writers that the Egyptians were skilled in 


ivory carving and that they procured ivory in large quantities 
from Ethiopia. Hie Louvre possesses examples of a kind of 
flat castanets or clappers, in the form of the curve o£ the tusks 
themselves, engraved in outline, beautifully modelled hands 



Fig. 3. — Panel with Cartouche, Nineveh. 
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forming the tapering points; and large quantities of small 
objects^ including a box of plain form and simple decoration 
identified from the inscribed praenomen as of the fifth dynasty, 
about 4000 B.C. The British Museum and the museum at Cairo 
are also comparatively rich. But no other collection in the world 
contains such an interesting collection of ancient Assyrian 
ivories as that in the British Museum, lliose exhibited number 
some fifty important pieces, and many other fragments are, on 
account of their fragility or state of decay, stowed away. The 
collection is the result of the excavations by Layard alx)ut 1840 
on the supposed site of Nineveh opposite the modern city of 
Mosul. When found they were so decomposed from the lapse 
of time as scarcely to bear touching or the contact of the external 
air. Layard hit upon the ingenious plan of boiling in a solution 
of gelatine and thus restoring to them the animal matter which 
had dried up in the course of centuries. Later, the explorations 
of Flinders Fetric and others at Abydos brought to light a con- 
siderable number of sculptured fragments which may be even 
two thousand years older than those of Nineveh. They have 
been exhibited in London and since distributed amongst various 
museums at home and abroad. 

Consular and Official and Private Diplychs, — About fifty of 
the remarkable plaques called “ consular diptychs,'^ of the time 

of the three last centuries 
of the consulates of the 
Roman and Greek empire 
have been preserved. They 
range in date from perhaps 
mid-fourth to mid-sixth cen- 
turies, and as with two or 
three exceptions tlie dates 
are certain it would be diffi- 
cult to overestimate their 
historic or intrinsic value. 
The earliest of absolutely 
certain date is the diptych 
of Aosta (a.d. 408), the first 
after the recognition of 
Christianity ; or, if the 
Monza diptych represents, 
as some think, the Consul 
Stilicon, then we may refer 
back six years earlier. At 
any rate the edict of Theo- 
dosius in A.D. 384, concern- 
ing the restric tion of the use 
of ivory to the diptychs of 
the regular consuls, is evi- 
dence that the custom must 
ha\T been long estab- 
lished, According to some 
authorities the beautiful leaf 
of diptych in the Li^'erpool 
Museum (fig. 4) is a consular 
one and to be ascribed to 
Marcus Julius Philippus 
(a.d. 248). Similarly the 
. 1, Gherardcsca leaf in the 

I rom photo by W. A. Mansell & Co. n i. i 

T? T / o- 4. I 1 British Museum may be 

Fi(i. 4. -Leal of diptych showing . , , , 

combats with stags ; iii the Liver- as of the Consul 

I)ool Museum. Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 308). 

But the whole question of 
the half dozen earliest examples is conjectural. With a few notable 
exceptions they show dec.adencc in art. Amongst the finest may 
be cited the leaf wdth the combats with stags at Liverpool, the dip- 
tych of Probianus at Berlin and the two leaves, one of Anas- 
tasius, the other of Orestes, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
'Ihe literature concerning these diptychs is voluminous, from the 
time of the erudite treatise by Gori published in 1759 to the 
present day. The latest of certain date is that of Basilius, 
consul of the East in 541, the last of the consuls. The diptychs 
of private individuals or of officials number about sixteen, and 



in the case of the private ones have a far greater artistic value. 
Of these the Victoria and Albert Museum possesses the most 
beautiful leaf of perhaps the finest example of ancient ivory 
sculpture which has come down to us, diptychon Meleretense, 
representing a Bacchante (fig. 5). The other half, which is much 
injured, is m the Cluny Museum. Other important pieces are 
the Aesculapius and Hygeia at Liverpool, the Hippolytus and 
Phaedra at Brescia, the Barberini in the Bargello and at Vienna 
and the Rufius Probianus at Berlin. Besides the diptychs 
ancient Greek and Roman 
ivories before the recognition 
of Christianity are compara- 
tively small in number and are 
mostly in the great museums of 
the Vatican, Naples, the British 
Museum, the louvre and the 
Cluny Museum. Amongst them 
arc the statuette of Penthea, 
perhaps of the 3rd century 
(Cluny), a large head of a 
woman (museum of Vienna) 
and the Bellerophon (British 
Museum), nor must those of 
the Roman occupation in 
England and other countries be 
forgotten. Notable instances 
are the plaque and ivory mask 
found at Caerleon. Others are 
now in the Guildhall and British 
Museums, and most continental 
European museums have ex- 
amples connected with their 
own history. 

Early Christian and Early 
Byzantine Ivories, — The few 
examples we possess of Christian 
ivories previous to the time of 
Constantine are not of great 
importance from the point of 
view of the history of art. But 
after that date the ivories which 
w'e may ascribe to the cen- 
turies from the end of the 
4th to at least the end of the 
9th become of considerable interest, on account of their connexion 
with the development of Byzantine art in western Europe. 
With regard to exact origins and dates opinions arc largely 
divergent. In great part they are due to the carrying on of 
traditions and styles by which the makers of the sarcophagi 
were inspired, and the difficulties of ascripti(3n are increased 
when in addition to the primitive elements the influence of 
Byzantine systems introduced many new ideas derived from 
many extraneous sources. The questions involved are of no 
small archaeological, iconographical and artistic importance, 
but it must be admitted that we are reduced to conjecture in 
many teases, and compelled to theorize. And it would seem to be 
impossible to be more precise as to dates than within a margin 
of sometimes three centuries. Then, again, we are met by the 
questicn how far these ivories are connected with Byzantine 
art ; whether they were made in the West by immigrant Greeks, 
or indigenous works, or purely imported productions. Some 
German critics have endeavoured to construct a system of 
schools, and to form definite groups, assigning them to Rome, 
Ravenna, Milan and Monza. Not only so, but they claim to be 
precise in dating even to a certain decade of a century. But it 
is certainly more than doubtful whether there is sufficient 
evidence on which to found such assumptions. It is at least 
probable that a considerable number of the ivories whose dates 
arc given by such a number of critics so wide a range as from 
the 4th to the loth century are nothing more than the work of 
the monks of the numerous monasteries founded throughout 
the Carlovingian empire, copying and adapting from whatever 



Fig. 5, — Leaf of Foman dip- 
tych, representing a Bacchante ; 
in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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came into their hands. Many of them were Greek immigrants 
exiled at the time of the iconoclastic persecutions. To these 
must be added the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon missionaries^ who 
brought with them and disseminated their own national feeling 
and technique. We have to take into account also the relations 
which existed not only with Constantinople but also with the 
^eat governing provinces of Syria and Egypt. Where all our 
information is so va^e^ and in the face of so much conflicting 
opinion amongst aumorities^ it is not unreasonable to hold with 
regard to very many of these ivories that instead of assigning 
them to the age of Justinian or even the preceding century we 
ought rather to postpone their dating from one to perhaps three 
centuries later and to admit that we cannot be precise even 
within these limits. It would be impossible to follow here the 
whole of the arguments relating to this most important period 
of the development of ivory sculpture or to mention a tithe of the 
examples which illustrate it. Amongst the most striking the 
earliest is the very celebrated leaf of a diptych in the British 
Museum representing an archangel (fig. 6), It is generally 

admitted that we have no ivory 
of the 5th or 6th centuries or in 
fact of any early medieval period 
which can compare with it in 
excellence of design and work- 
manship. There is no record (it 
is believed) from whence the 
museum obtained the ivory. 
There are at least plausible 
(grounds for surmising that it is 
identical with the ** Angclus 
longus eburncus ** of a book- 
cover among the books brought 
to England by St Augustine 
which IS mentioned in a list of 
things belonging to Christchurch, 
Canterbury (see Dart, App. p. 
xviii.). llie dating of the four 
Passion plaques, also in the 
British Museum, varies from the 
5th to the 7th century. But 
although most recent authorities 
accept the earlier date, the 
present WTiter holds strongly that 
they are not anterior to, at 
earliest, the 7th century. Even 
then they will remain, with the 
exception of the Monza oil flask 
and perliaps the St Sabina doors, 
the earliest known representation 
of the crucifixion. The ivory 
vase, with cover, in the British 
Museum, appears to possess de- 
fined elements of the farther 
East, due perhaps to the rela- 
tions between Syria and Christian India or Ceylon. Other 
important early Christian ivories arc the series of pyxes, 
the diptych in the treasury of St Ambrogio at Milan, the 
chair of Maximian at Ravenna (most important as a type 
piece), the panel with the ** Ascension '' in the Bavarian 
National Museum, the Brescia casket, the “ J^irsch ” bookcovers 
of the Vatican and Victoria and Albert Museum, the Bodleian 
and other bookcovers, the St Paul diptych in the Bargello at 
Florence and the “ Annunciation plaque in the Trivulzio 
collection. So far as unquestionably oriental specimens of 
Byzantine art are concerned they are few in number, but we have 
in the famous Harbaville triptych in the Louvre a super- 
excellent example. 

Gothic Ivories , — ^The most generally charming period of ivory 
sculpture is unquestionably that which, coincident with the 
Gothic revival in art, marked the beginning of a great and 
lasting change. The formalism imposed by Byzantine traditions 
gave place to a brighter, more delicate and tenderer conception. 
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Fio. 6, — Leaf of Diptych, 
representing Archangel ; in 
the British Museum. 


This golden age of the ivory carver— at its best in the 13th cen- 
tury — was still in evidence during the 14th, and although there 
is the beginning of a transition in style in the isth century, the 
period of neglect and decadence which set in about the beginning 
of the 1 6th hardly reached the acute stage until well on into the 
17th. To review the various developments both of religious art 
which reigned almost alone until the 14th century, or of the 
secular side as exemplified in the delightful mirror cases and 
caskets carved with subjects from the romantic stories which 
were so popular, would be impossible here. Almost every great 
museum and famous private collection abounds in examples 
of the well-known diptychs and triptychs and little portable 
oratories of this period. Some, as in a famous panel in the 
British Museum, are marvels of minute workmanship, others of 
delicate openwork and tracery. Others, again, are remarkable 
for the wonderful way in which, in the compass of a few inches, 
whole histories and episodes of the scriptural narratives are 
expressed in the mo.st vivid and telling manner. Charming above 
all are the statuettes of the Virgin and Child which French and 
Flemish art, especially, have handed down to us. Of these the 
Victoria and Albert Museum possesses a representative collec- 



tion. Another series of interest is that of the croziers or pastoral 
staves, the development of which the student of ivories will be 
careful to study m connexion with the earlier ones and the 
tau-headed staves. In addition there are shrines, reliquaries, 
bookcovers, liturgical combs, portable altars, pyxes, holy water 
buckets and spriiiklers, flabella or liturgical fans, rosaries, memento 
mori, paxes, small figures and groups, and almost every conceiv- 
able adjunct of the sanctuary or for private devotion. It is to 
PYench or Flemish art that the greater number and the most 
beautiful must be referred. At the same time, to take one 
example only — the diptych and triptych of Bishop Grandison 
in the British Museum — we have evidence that English ivory 
carvers were capable of rare excellence of design and workman- 
ship. Nor can crucifixes be forgotten, though they are of 
extreme rarity before the 17th century. A most beautiful 13th- 
century figure for one — though only a fragment— is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Amongst secular objects of this period, 
besides the mirror cases (fig. 7) and caskets, there are hunting 
horns (the earlier ones probably oriental, or more or less faith- 
fully copied from oriental models), chess and draughtsmen 
(especially the curious set from the i.sle of Lewis), combs, marriage 
coffers (at one period remarkable Italian ones of bone), memor- 
andum tablets, seals, the pommels and cantles of saddles and a 
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unique harp now m the Louvre. Tlie above enumeration will 
alone suffice to show that the inquirer must be referred for 
details to the numerous works which treat of medieval ivory 
sculpture. 

Ivory Sculpture from the i6th to the 19th Century, — Compared 
with the wealth of ivory carving of the two preceding centuries, 
the 15th, and especially the 16th, centuries are singularly poor in 
really fine work. But before we arrive at the period of real 
decadence we shall come across such things as the knife of 
Diana of Poitiers in the Louvre, the sceptre of Louis XIIL, the 
Rothschild hunting horn, many Italian powder horns, the 
German Psyche in the Louwe, or the “ Young Girl and Death ** 
in the Munich Museum, in which there is undoubtedly originality 
and talent of the first order. The practice of ivory carving 
became extremely popular throughout the 17th and i8th 
centuries, especially in the Netherlands and in Germany, and the 
amount of ivory consumed must have been very greM. But, 
with rare exceptions, and these for the most part tiemish, it is 
art of an inferior kind, which seems to have been abandoned to 
second-rate sculptors and the artisans of the workshop. There is 
little originality, the rococo styles run riot, and we seem to be 
condemned to wade tlirough an interminable series of gods and 
goddesses, bacchanalians and satyrs, pseudo-classical copies 
from the antique and imitations of the schools of Rubens. As a 
matter of fact few great museums, except the German ones, 
care to include in thdr collectiomi examples of these periods. 
Some exceptions are made in the case of Flemish sculptors of 
such talent as Francois Duqiiesnoy (Fiammingo), Gerard van 
Obstal or Lucas Fayd’herbe. In a lesser degree, in Germany, 
Christoph Angennair, Leonhard Kern, Bernhard Strauss, 
Elhafen, Kruger and Rauchmiller ; and, in France, Jean Guiller- 
min, David je Marchand and Jean Cavalier. Crucifixes were 
turned out in enormous numbers, some of not inconsiderable 
merit, but, for the most part, they represent anatomical exercises 
varying but slightly from a pattern of which a celebrated one 
attributed to Faistenberger may be taken as a type. Tankards 
abound, and some, notably the one in the Jones collection, than 
which perhaps no finer example exists, are also of a high standard. 
Duquesnoy’s work is well illustrated by the charming series of 
six plaques in the Victoria and Albert Museum known as the 
** Fiammingo boys.” Amongst the crowd of objects in ivory 
of all des<^ptions of the early 18th century, the many examples 
of the curious implements known as rappoirs, or tobacco graters, 
should be noticed. It may perhaps be necessary to add that 
although the character of art in ivory in these periods is not of 
the highest, the subject is not one entirely unworthy of attention 
and study, and there arc a certain number of remarkable and 
even admirable examples. 

Ivory Sculpture of Spain, Portugal, India, China and Japan , — 
Generally speaking, with regard to Spain and Portugal, there is 
little reason to do otherwise than confine our attention to a certain 
class of important Moorish or Hispano-Moresque ivories of the 
time of the Arab occupation of the Peninsula, from the Sth to the 
15th centuries. Some fine examples arc in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Of Portuguese work there is little except the 
hybrid productions of Goa and the Portuguese settlements in the 
East. Some mention must be made also of the remarkable 
examples of mixed Portuguese and savage art from Benin, now 
in the British Musetim. Of Indian ivory carving the India 
Museum at Kensington supplies a very large and varied collection 
which has no equal elsewhere. But there is little older than the 
17th century, nor can it be said that Indian art in ivory can 
occupy a very high place in the history of the art. Wliat wc 
know of Chinese carving in ivory is confined to those examples 
which are turned out for the European market, and cam hardly 
be considered as appealing very strongly to cultivated tastes. 
A brief reference to the well-known delightful netsukh and the 
characteristic inlaid work must suffice here for the ivories of 
Japan (see Japan : Art), 

Ivor^f Sc^ture in the fgth Century md of the Present Day , — 
Few people are aware of the extent to which modem ivory sculp- 
ture IS practised by distinguished artists. Year by year, however, 
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a certain amount is exhibited in the Royal Academy and in most 
foreign salons, but in England the worki^necessarily not very 
numcrouS’-*are soon absorbed in private collections. On the 
European continent, on the contrary, in such galleries as the 
Belgian state collections or the Luxembourg, examples are 
frequently acquired and exhibited. In Belgium the acquisition 
of the Congo and the considerable import of ivory therefrom 
gave encouragement to a definite revivid of the art. Important 
exhibitions have been held in Belgium, and a notable one in 
Paris in 1904. Though ivory carving is as expensive as marble 
sculpture, all sculptors delight in following it, and the material 
entails no special knowledge or training. Of XQth-century artists 
there were in France amongst the best known, besides numerous 
minor workers of Dieppe and St Claude, Augustin Moreau, 
Vautier, Soitoux, Belleteste, Meugniot, Fmdier, Triqueti and 
Ger6me ; and in the first decade of the 20th century, besides 
such distinguished names in the first rank as Jean Dampt and 
lli^odore Riviere, there were Vever, Gardet, Caron, Barrias, 
AUouard, Ferrary and many others. Nor must the decorative 
work of Ren^ Lalique be omitted. No less than forty Belgian 
sculptors exhibited work in ivory at the Brussels exhibition of 
1887. The list included artists of such distinction as J. Dillens, 
Constantin Meunier, van der Stappen, Khnopff, P. Wolfers, 
Samuel and Paul de Vigne, and amongst contempor^ Belgian 
sculptors arc also van Beurden, G. Devreese, Vincotte, de 
Tombay and Lagae. In England the most notable work includes 
the ” Lamia ” of George Frampton, the “ St Elizabeth ” of Alfred 
Gilbert, the ** Mors Janua Vitae ” of Harry Bates, the “ lAunce- 
lot ” of W. Reynolds-Stephens and the use of ivory in the applied 
arts by Lynn Jenkins, A. G. Walker, Alexander Fisher and 
others. 

Authorities. — Sec generally A. Maskell, Ivories (1906), and the 
bibliography there given. 

On Early Christian and Early Byzantine ivories, the following 
works may be mentioned : Abbe Cabrol, DicHonnaire de I’archioloeie 
chrtlienm (in progress) ; O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian 
Antiquities in British Museum (1902) ; E. Dobbert, Zur Ceschichte 
der mfenheinsculptur (1885) ; H. uraeven, Antike SchniUereien 
(Z903) ; K. Kanzler, Qli avori . . . Vaticana (1903) ; Kondakov, 
VAfi byzantin; A. Maskell, Cantor Lectures, of. Arts (1906) 
(lecture 11., 'Early Christian and Early Byzantine Ivories'*); 
Strzygowski, Byzantinische Denkmdler (1891) ; V. Scbnlze, Archdo-’ 
logie der altchristlichen Kunsi (1895) ; G, Stuhlfauth, Die atUhristl, 
Elfenbeinplastih (1896). 

On the consular diptychs, see H. F. Clinton, Fasti Romani (1845- 
1830) ; A. Gori, Thesaurus veterum diptychorum (1759) I C. Lenor- 
mant, Trisor de numismatique et de glyptique (1834^1846) ; F. Pulszky, 
Catalogue of the Fijdrvdry Ivories (1856), 

On the artistic interest generally, see also C. Alabaster, CafalegUu 
of Chinese Objects in the South Kensington Museum ; Sir u. Alcock, 
Art and Art Industries in Japan (1878) ; Barrand et Martin, LeBAton 
pastoral (1856) ; Bouchot, Lcs Reliures d*art d la BibliofMgue Natio- 
nale; Bretagne, Sur les peignes liturgiques; H. Cole, Indian Art 
at Delhi (1904) ; R. Garrucci, Storia dell* arte Christiana (i88ri ; 
A. Jacquemart, Histoire du mobilier {1876) ; J. Labarte, Histoire aes 
arts inuusUiels (1864) ; C. Lind, Vber den Krunmstab (1863) ; Sir F. 
Madden, "Lewis Chessmen** (in Archaeologia, voL xxiv. 1832); 
W. Maskell, Ivories ^ Ancient and Medieval in the South Kensington 
Museum (18; 2) ; A. Michel, Histoire de Vart ; E. Molinier, Histoire 
ginirale des arts (1896) : £. Oldfield, Catalogue of Fictile Ivories sold 
by the Arundel Society (1855); A. H. Pitt Rivers, Antique Works of 
Art from Benin (1900) ; A. C. Quatrem6re de Quincy, Le Jupiter 
Olympien (1815) ; Charles Scherer, Elfenbeinplastih scit der Kenais- 
sance (1903) ; E. du Sommerarcl, Les Arts au moyen dge (1838-1846) ; 
G. Stephens, Runic Caskets (1866-1868) ; A. Venturi, Storia deW arts 
Italiana (1901) ; Sir G. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi (1904) ; J. O. 
W'estwood, Fictile Ivories in the South Kensington Museum (1876), 
Sir M. D. Wyatt, Notices of Sculpture in Ivory (1056). (A, Ml.) 

IVORY COAST {Cote dlvoire), a French West African colony, 
bounded S. by the Gulf of Guinea, W. by Liberia and Fren^ 
Guinea, N. by the colony of Upper Senegal and Niger, E. by the 
Gold Coast. Its area is approximately 120,000 sq. m., and its 
population possibly 2,000,000, of whom some 600 are Europeans, 
Official estimates (19^) placed the native population as low as 
980,000, 

Physical Features. — The coast-line extends from 7® 30' to 3® / W. 
and has a length of 380 m. It forms an arc of a circle of which the 
convexity turns slightly to the north ; neither bay nor promontory 
braks tlie i^ularity of its outline. The shore is low, bordered in fts 
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eutem half with lagcx>n8, and di£&cult of access on account of the 
submarine bar of sa^ which stretches along nearly the whole of the 
coasty and also because of the heavy surf caused by the great Atlantic 
billows. The principal lagans, going W. to £. are those of Grand 
Lahou^ Grand Bassam or Bbrie and Assini. The coast plains extend 
inland about 40 m* Beyond the ground rises in steep slopes to a 
gencx^ level of over xooo ft., the plateau being traversed in uevcral 
directions by hills rising 2000 ft. and over; and cut by valleys with a 
general south-eastern trend. In the north-east, in the district of 
Kong (^.v.), the country becomes mountainous, Mt. Kommono 
attaining a height of 4757 ft. In the north-west, by the Liberian 
frontier, the mountains m the Gon region rise over 6000 ft. Starthig 
from the Liberian frontier, the chief rivers ore the Cavalla (or 
Kavalli), the San Pedro, the Stwssandra (240 in. long), the Bandama 


;225 m.), 
360 m.) 


formed by the White and the Red Bandama, the Komoe 
, and the Bia. All these streams are interrupted by mpids 
as they descend from the hi^lands to the plain and are unnavigable 
by steamers save for a few miles from their mouths. The nvera 
named all drain to the Gulf of Guinea ; the rivers in the extreme 
north of the colony belong to the Niger system, being affluents of 
the Bani or Mahel Balcvei brancli of that river. The watershed runs 
roughly from 9" N. in the west to lo® N, in the cast, and is marked by 
a line of hills rising about 650 ft above the level of the plateau. 
The climate is in general very hot and unhealthy, the rainfcul being 
very heavy. In some parts of the plateau healthier conditions 
prevail. The fauna and flora are similar to those of the Gold Coast 
and Liberia. PrimeviU forest extends from the coast plains to about 
8® N., covering nearly 50,000 sq. m. 


Inhabitants , — ^Thc coast districts are inliabited by Negro 
tribes allied on the one hand to the Krumcn {q^v ) and on the 
other to the people of Ashanti (^.^^). The Assinis are of Ashanti 
origin, and chiefly of the Ochin tind Agni tribes. Farther west 
are found the “ Jack-Jacks and the “ Kwa-Kwas,'* sobriquets 
given re.spectively to the Aradian and Avikom by the early 
European traders. The Kwa-Kwa are said to be so called 
because their salutation “ resembles the cry of a duck.*' In the 
interior the Negro strain predominates but with an admixture 
of Hamitic or Berber l)lood. The tribes represented include 

i amans, Wongaras and Mandin^^os {q^v,), some of whom arc 
[oslcms. The Mandingos have intermarried largely with the 
Bambaru or Sienuf, an agricultural people of more than average 
intelligence widely spread over the country, of which they are 
considered to be the indigenous race. The Bambara themselves 
are perhaps only a distinct branch of the original Mandingo 
stock. The Baul 4 , who ocaipy the central part of the colony, 
are of Agni-Ashanti origin. The bulk of the inhabitants arc 
fetish worshippers. On the northern confines of the great forest 
belt live races of cannibals, whose existence was first made known 
by Captain d'Ollone in 1899. In general the coast tribes arc 
peaceful. They have the reputation of being neither industrious 
nor intelligent. The traders are chiefly Fanti, Sierra Leonians, 
Senegalese and Mandingos. 


Towns . — The chief towns on the coast are Grand and Little Bafjsam, 
Jackville and Assini in the cast and Grand Lahou, Sassandra and 
Tabu in the west. Grand and IJttle Bassam are built on the strip 
of sand which separates the Grand Bassam or Ebri6 lagoon from the 
sea. This lagoon forms a commodious harbour, oucc the bar has 
been crossed. Grand Bassam is situated at the point whert; the 
lagoon and the river Komoe enter the sea and there is a minimum 
depth of 12 ft. of water over the bar. The town (pop. 5000, including 
about xoo Europeans) is the seat of the customs administration and 
of the judicial department, and is the largest centre for the trade of 
the colony. A wharf equipped with cranes extends beyond the surf 
line and the town is served by a light milw^. It is notoriously 
unhealthy; yellow fever is endemic. Little Bassam, renamed by 
the French Port Bouet, possesses an advantage over the other ports 
on the coast, as at this point there is no bar. The sea floor is here 
rent by a chasm, known as the Bottomless Pit/* the waters having 
a depth of 65 ft. Abijeaii (Abidjan), on the north .side of the lagoon 

S ite Port Bouet is the startmg-^int of a railway to the oil and 
r regions. The half-mile of foreshore separating the port from 
the lagoon was in 1904- 1907 pierced by a canal, but the canal silted 
up as soon as cut, and in 1908 the French decided to make Grand 
Bassam the chief port of the colony, Assini is an important centre 
for the rubber trade of Ashanti. On the northern shore of the 
Ba.ssam lagoon, and 19 m. from Grand Bassam, is the capital of the 
colony, the native name Adjame having been changed into Binger- 
ville, in honour of Captain L. G. Binger (see below). The town is 
built on a hill and is fairly healthy. 

In the interior are sevex^ towns, though none of any size numeric- 
ally. The best known are Koroko, Kong and Bona, entrep6ts for 
the trade of the middle Niger, and Bontuku, on the caravan route 
to Sokoto and the meeting-place of the merchants from Kong and 


Timbuktu engaged in the kola-nut trade with Ashanti and the Gold 
Coast Bontuku is peopled largely by Wongara and Hausa, and 
most of the inhabitants, who number some 3000, are Modems. 
The town, which was founded in the 15th century or earlier, is 
walled, contains various mosques and generally presents the 
appearance of an eastern city. 

Agriculture and Tradc.^Th^ natives cultivate maize, plantains, 
bananas, pineapples, limes, pq^per, cotton, &c., and live wsily on 
the products of their gardens, with occasional help from Ashing and 
hunting. They also weave cloth, make pottery and smelt iron. 
Europeans introduced the cultivation of cofiee, which gives good 
I results. The forests are rich in palm-tree products, rubber and 
mahogany, which constitute tlie chief articles of export. The rubber 
I goes almost exclusively to England, as does also the mahogany. 

I The palm-oil and palm kernels are sent nlmo.st entirely to France. 
The value of the external trade of the colony exceeded ;^x,ooo,ooo 
for the first time in 190^. About 50 % of Uic trade is with Great 
I Britain. The export of ivory, for which the countiy was formerly 
famous, has almost ceased, the elephants being largely driven out of 
the colony. Cotton goods, by far the most important of the imports, 
come almost entirely from Great Britain. Gold exists and many 
native villages have small " placer ** mines. In 190X the government 
of the colony began the granting of mining concessions, in which 
British capital was largely invested. There arc many ancient mines 
in the country, disused since th(? close of the i8th century, if not 
earlier. 

Communications . railway from little Bassam servos the 
tiast central part of the colony and runs to Katiola, in Kong, a total 
distance of 250 m. The line is of metre gauge. The cutting of two 
canals, whereby communication is effected by lagoon between 
Assini and Grand Lahou via Bassam, followed the construction of the 
railway. Grand and Little BasKom are in regular comniuiiicatioii 
by steamer with Bordeaux, Marscille.s, Liverpool, Antwerp and 
Hamburg. Grand Bassfim is connected with Europe by submarine 
cable via Dakar. Telegraph lines connect the coast with all tlic 
principal stations in the interior, with the Gold Coast, and with the 
other French colonies in West Africa. 

Administration^ 6-/:.— The colony is under the general superintend- 
cmcc of the government general of French West Africa. At the head 
of the locaradministnition is a lieutenant-governor, who is assisted 
by a council on wliich nominated unofficial members have .seats. 
To a large extent the native forms of government are maintained 
under European administrators responsible for the preservation of 
order, the colony for this purpose being divided into a number of 
•' circles ** each with its local government. The colony has a seixuatc 
budget and is self-supporting. Revenue is derived chiefly from 
customs receipts and a capitation tax of fra. 2.50 (zs^ instituted in 
1901 and levied on all persons over ten years old. Tne budget for 
1906 balanced at /i 20,400, 

History . — The Ivory Coast is stated to have been visited by 
Dieppe merchants in the 14th century, and was made known 
by the Portuguese discoveries towards the end of the 15th 
century. It was thereafter frequented by traders for ivory, 
slaves and other commodities.. There was a French settlement 
at Assini, 1700-1704, and a French factory was maintained at 
Grand Bassam from 1700 to 1707. In the early part of the lylh 
century several Fren(:h traders had established themselves 
along the coast. In 18.^0 Admiral (then Commandant) Bouet- 
Willauniez (1808 -1871) began a scries of surveys and expedi- 
tions which yielded valuable results. In 1842 he obtained from 
tlie native chiefs cessions of territory at Assini and Grand Bassam 
to France and the towns named w^ere occupied in 1843. Fi’om 
that lime French influence gradually extended along the coost, 
but no attempt was made to penetrate inland. As one result 
of the Franco-Prussian War, France in 1872 withdrew h<r 
garrisons, handing over the care of the establishments to u 
merchant named Verdier, to whom an annual subsidy of £800 
was paid. This mercliant sent an agent into the interior who 
made friendly treaties between France and some of the native 
chiefs. In 1883, in view of the claims of other European powers 
to territory in Africa, France again took over the actual 
administration of A.ssini and Bassam. Between 1887 and 1889 
Captain Binger (an officer of marine infantry, and subsequently 
director of the African department at the colonial ministry) 
traversed the whole region between the coast and the Niger, 
visited Bontuku and the Kong country, and signed protectorate 
treaties with the chiefs. The kingdom of Jaman, it may be men- 
tioned, was for a few months included in the Gold Coast hinter- 
land. In January 1889 a British mission sent by the governor 
of the Gold Coast concluded a treaty with the king of Jaman 
at Bontuku, placing his dominions under British protection. 
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The king had, however, previously concluded treaties of ** com- 
merce and friendship with the French, and by the Anglo-Fr^ch 
agreement of August 1889 Jaman, with Bontuku, W8is recognized 
as French territory. In 1892 Captain Binger made further ex- 
plorations in the interior of the Ivory Coast, and in 1893 he was 
appointed the first governor of the colony on its erection into 
an administration distinct from that of Senegal. Among other 
famous explorers who helped to make known the hinterland 
was Colonel (then Captain) Marchand. It was to the zone 
between the Kong states and the hinterland of Liberia that 
Samory ^see Senegal) fled for refuge before he was taken 
prisoner (1898), and for a short time he was master of Kong. 
The boundaiy^ of the colony on the west was settled by Franco- 
Liberian agreements of 1892 and subsequent dates ; that on 
the east by the Anglo-French agreements of 1893 ^^ 9 ®- 

The northern boundary was fixed in 1899 on the division of the 
middle Niger territories (up to that date officially called the 
French Sudan) among the other French West African colonics. 
The systematic development of the colony, the opening up of 
the hinterland and the exploitation of its economic resource-s 
date from the appointment of Captain Binger as governor, a 
post he held for over three years. The work he began has l>een 
carried on zealously and effectively by subsequent governors, 
who have succeeded in winning the co-operation of the natives. 

In the older books of travel arc often found the alternative 
names for this region, Tooth Coast (Cote des Dents) or Kwa-Kwa 
Coast, and, less frequently, the Coast of the Five and Six Stripes 
(alluding to a kind of cotton fabric in favour with the nativc.s). 
The term Cote des Dents continued in general use in France 
until the closing years of the 19th century. 

Sec Di.v ans A la Cdte d'Ivoire (Paris, 1906) by F. J. Clozcl, governor 
of the colony, and Noire colonie de la Cdte d'Ivoire (Paris, 1903) by 
K. Villamur and Richaiid. These two volumes deal with the history, 
geography, zoology and economic condition of the Ivory Coast. 
La Cdte d'Ivoire by Michcllet and Clement describes the administra- 
tive and land systems, Ac. Another volume also called La Cdte 
d'Ivoire (Paris, 1908) is an official monograph on the colony. For 
ethnology consult Couiunm indigdnes de la Cdte d'Ivoire (Paris, 1902) 
by F. J. Clozel and R. Villamur, and Les Coutunies Agni, by R. 
Villamur and Delafosse, Of books of travel sec Du Niger an Golfe de 
Out nee par Kong (Paris, 1892) by L. G, Binger, and Mission Hostains- 
d'Ollone iSgS-rgoo (Paris, 1901) by Captain d'Ollonc. A Carte 
de la Cdte d'Ivoire by A. Meunicr, on the scale of i : 300,000 (6 sheets), 
was published in Paris, 1905. Annual reports on the colony are 
pul)lished by the P'rcnch colonifU and the British foreign offices. 

IVREA (anc. Eporedia), a to>vn and episcopal see of Piedmont, 
Italy, in the province of Turin, from which it is 38 m. N.N.E. 
by rail and 27 m. direct, situated 770 ft. above .sea-level, on the 
Dora Baltea at the point where it leaves the mountains. Pop. 
(1^1) 6047 (town), 11,696 (commune). 'The cathedral was 
built between 973 and 1005 ; the gallery round the back of the 
apse and the crypt have plain cubiciil capitals of this period. 
The two campanili flanking the apse at each end of the .side 
aisle are the oldest example of this architectural arrangement. 
The isolated tower, which is all that remains of the ancient abbey 
of S. Stefano, is slightly later. 'Hie hill above the town is crowned 
by the imposing Gastello dclle Quattro Tom', built in 1358, 
and now a prison. One of the four towers %vas destroyed by 
lightning in 1676. A tramway runs to Santhii. 

The ancient Eporedia, standing at the junction of the roads 
from Augusta Taurinorum and Vercellae, at the point where 
the road to Augusta Praetoria enters the narrow valley of the 
Duria (Dora Baltea), was a military position of considerable 
importance belonging to the Salassi who inhabited the whole 
upper valley of the Duria. The importance of the gold-mines 
of the district led to its seizure by the Romans in 143 b.c. "The 
centre of the mining industry seems to have been Victumulae 
(see Ticinum), until in 100 b.c. a colony of Roman citizens was 
founded at Eporedia itself ; but the pro.sperity of this was only 
assured when the Salassi were finally defeated in 25 b.c. and 
Augusta Praetoria founded. There are remains of a theatre 
of the time of the Antonines and the Ponte Vccchio rests on 
Roman foundations. 

In the middle ages Ivrea was the capital of a Lombard duchy, 


and later of a marquisate ; both Berengar 11 . (950) and .^duin 
(1002) became kings of Italy for a short period. Later it sub- 
mitted to the marquises of Monferrato, and in the middle of the 
14th century passed to the house of Savoy. (T. As.) 

IVRY-SUR^SEINE, a town of northern France, in the depart- 
ment of Seine, near the left bank of the Seine, less than i m. 
S.S.E. of the fortifications of Paris. Pop. (1906) 30,532. Ivry 
has a large hospital for incurables. It manufactures organs, 
earthenware, wall-paper and rubber, and has engineering works, 
breweries and oil-works, its trade being facilitated by a port 
on the Seine. The town is dominated by a fort of the older line 
of defence of Paris. 

IVY (A..S. tfigf Ger. Epheu, perhaps connected with apium^ 
awLov)^ the collective designation of certain species and 
varieties of Hedera, a member of the natural order Araliaccac. 



Fin. I, — Ivy (Hed'Ora Helix) fruiting branch, J nat, size. 
1. Flower. 2. Fruit. 


There arc fifty species of ivy recorded in modern books, but they 
may reduced to two, or at the most, three. The European ivy, 
Hedera Helix (fig. i), is a plant subject to infinite variety in the 
forms and colours of its leaves, hut the tendency of which is 
always to a three- to five-loljed form when climbing and a regular 
ovate form of leaf when producing flower and fruit. The African 
ivy, //. canariensisy often regarded as a variety of H, Hdtx and 
known as the Irish ivy, is a 
native of North Africa and the 
adjacent islands. It is the com- 
mon large-leaved climbing ivy, 
and also varies, but in a less 
degree than //. Helix, from 
which its leaves differ in their 
larger size, rich deepgreen colour, 
and a prevailing tendenc)^ to a 
five-lobed outline. Wheninfniit 
the leaves are usually three- 
lobed, but they are sometimes 
entire and broadly ovate. The 
Asiatic ivy, H, colchica (fig. 2), 
now considered to be a form of 
H. Helix, has ovate, obscurely 
three-lobcd leaves of a coriaceous texture and a deep green 
colour ; in the tree or fruiting form the leaves are narrower 
than in the climbing form, and without any trace of lobes. 
Distinctive characters are also to be found in the appendages of 
the pedicels and calyx, H. Helix having six-rayed stellate 
haii-s, //. canariensis fifteen-rayed hairs and H. colchica yellowish 
two-lobed scales. 

The Australian ivy, H. australiana, is a small glabrous shrub 



Fia. 2 . — Hedera colchica, 
I nat. size. 
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With pinnate leaves. It is a native of Queensland^ and is with leaves of creamy white^ golden green or rich deep orange 
practically unknown in cultivation. yellow, soon prove handsome miniature trees, that thri\'c 

It is of the utmost importance to note the difference of char- almost as well in smoky town gardens as in the pure air of the 
acters of the same species of ivy in its two conditions of climbing country, and that no ordinary winter will injure in the least, 
and fruiting. The first stage of growth, which we will suppose The tree-form of the Asiatic ivy (H. colchica) is scarcely to be 
to be from the seed, is essentially scandent, and the leaves are equalled in beauty of leafage by any evergreen shrub known to 
lobed more or less. This stage is accompanied with a plentiful English gardens, and, although in the course of a few years it will 
production of the claspers or modified roots by means of which attain to a stature of 5 or 6 ft., it is but rarely we meet with it, 

the plant becomes at- or indeed with tree ivies of any kind, but little attention haN’ing 
tached and obtains sup- been given to this subject until recent years. The scandent forms 
port. When it has are more generally appreciated, and are now much employed in 
reached the summit of the formation of marginal lines, screens and trained pyramids, 
the tree or tower, the as well as for clothing walls. A very striking example of the 
stems, being no longer capabilities of the commonest ivies, when treated artistically 
able to maintain a per- as garden plants, may be seen in the Zoological Gardens of 
pcndicular attitude, Amsterdam, where several paddocks are enclosed with wreaths, 
fall over and become garlands and bands of ivy in a most picturesque manner, 
horizontal or pendent. About sixty varieties known in gardens are figured and 
Coincidently with this described in The Ivy, a Monograph, by Shirley Hibberd (1872). 
change they cease to To cultivate these is an extremely simple matter, as they will 
produce claspers, and thrive in a poor soil and endure a considerable depth of shade, 
the leaves are strik- so that they may with advantage be planted under trees. Tlie 
ingly modified in form, common Irish ivy is often to be seen clothing th * ground beneath 
being now narrower large yew trees where grass would not live, and it is occasionally 
and less lobed than planted in graveyards in London to form an imitation of grass 

on the ascending turf, for which purpose it is admirably suited, 

stems. In due time this tree-like growth produces terminal The ivy, like the holly, is a scarce plant on the American 
umbels of greenish flowers, which have the parts in fives, continent. In the northern United States and British America 
with the styles united into a very short one. These flowers the winters are not more severe than the ivy can endure, but 
are succeeded by smooth black or yellow berries, containing two the summers are too hot and dry, and the requirements of the 
to five seeds. The yellow-berried ivy is met with in northern plant have not often obtained attention. In districts wht^re 
India and in Italy, but in northern Europe it is known only as native ferns abound the ivy will be found to thrive, and the 
a curiosity of the garden, where, if sufficiently sheltered and varieties of Hedera Helix should have the preference. But in 
nourished, it becomes an exceedingly beautiful and fruitful tree, the drier districts ivies might often be planted on the north side 
It is stated in books that some forms of sylvestral ivy never of buildings, and, if encouraged with water and careful training 
flower, but a negative declaration of this kind is valueless, for three or four years, would then grow rapidly and train tbem- 

Sylvestral ivies of great age may be found in woods on the selves. A strong light is detrimental to the growth of ivy, but 

western coasts of Britain that have apparently never flowered, this enhances its value, for wc have no hardy plants that may 
but this is probably to be explained by their inability to surmount be compared with it for variety and beauty that will endure 
the trees supporting them, for until the plant can spread its shade with equal patience. 

branches horizontally in full daylight, the flowering or tree-like The North American poison ivy {poison oak), Rhus Toxi co- 
growth is never formed. dendron (nat. order Anacardiaceae), is a climber with pinnately 

A question of great practical importance arises out of the compound leaves, which arc very attractive in their autumn 
relation of the plant to its means of support. A moderate growth colour but poisonous to the touch to some persons, while others 
of ivy is not injurious to trees ; still the tendency is from the first can handle the plant without injury, llie effects are redness 
inimical to the prosperity of the tree, and at a certain stixge it and violent itching followed by fever and a vesicular eruption, 
becomes deadly. Therefore the growth of ivy on trees should be The ground ivy, Nepeta Glechoma (nat, order Labiatac), is a 
kept within reasonable bounds, more especially in the case of small creeping plant with rounded crenate leaves and small 
trees that are of special value for their beauty, history, or the blue-purple flowers, occurring in hedges and thickets, 
quality of their timber. In regard to buildings clothed with IwAKURA, TOMOMl, Prince (1835-1883), Japanese states- 
ivy, there is nothing to be feared so long as the plant does not man, was bom in Kioto. He was one of the court nobles {huge) 
penetrate the substance of the wall by means of any fissure, of Japan, and he traced his descent to the emperor Murakami 
Should it thrust its way in, the natural and continuous expansion (a.d. 947-967). A man of profound ability and singular force of 
of its several parts will necessarily hasten the decay of the character, he acted a leading part in the complications preceding 
edifice. But a fair growth of ivy on sound walls that afford no the fall of the Tokugawa i/iogw/iafe, and was obliged to fly from 
entrance beyond the superficial attachment of the claspers is, Kioto accompanied by his coadjutor, Prince Sanjo. They took 
without any exception whatever, beneficial. It promotes dryness refuge with the Daimyd of ChSshu, and, while there, established 
and warmth, reduces to a minimum the corrosive action of the relations which contributed greatly to the ultimate union of th<r 
atmosphere, and is altogether as conservative as it is beautiful. two great fiefs, Satsuma and Chfishii, for the work of the Kestora- 
The economical uses of the ivy are not of great importance, tion. From 1867 until the day of his death Jwakura was one 
The leaves are eaten greedily by horses, deer, cattle and sheep, of the most prominjmt figures on tlie political .stage. In 1871 
and in times of scarcity have proved useful. The flowers afford a he proceeded to America and Europe at the head of an imposing 
good supply of honey to bees ; and, as they appear in autumn, embassy of some fifty persons, the object being to explain to 
they occasionally make amends for the shortcomings of the foreign governments the actual conditions existing in Japan, 
season. The berries are eaten by wood pigeons, blackbirds and and to pave the way lor negotiating new treaties consistent 
thrushes. From all parts of the plant a balsamic bitter may : with her sovereign rights. Little success attended the mission, 
be obtained, and this in the form of hederic acid is the only Returning to Japan in 1873, Iwakura found the cabinet divided 
preparation of ivy known to chemists. as to the manner of dealing with Korea's insulting attitude. 

In the garden the uses of the ivy are innumerable, and the He advocated peace, and his influence carried the day, thus 
least known though not the least valuable of them is the cultiva- removing a difficulty which, though apparently of minor dimen- 
tion of the plant as a bush or tree, the fruiting growth being sions, might have changed the whole course of Japan’s modern 
selected for this purpose. The variegated tree forms of H, Helix, history. 
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IXiOiU in Greek legend^ son of Phlegyas^ king of the La|)ithae 
in Thessaly (or of Ares)i and husband of According to 
custom lie promised his father-in-law, Deibneus, a handsome 
bridal piicsent, but t reacherously murdered him when he daimed 
the fulfihnent of the promise. As a punishment, Ixion was 
seised with madness^ until Zeus purified him of his crime and 
admitted him as a guest to Olympus. Ixion abused his pardon 
by trying to seduce Hera ; but tlie goddess substituted for herself 
a cloud, by which he became the fatht^r of tlie Centaurs. Zeus 
bound him on a heiy W'heel, which rolls unoeasingly through the 
air or (accoi ding to the later version) in the underworld (Pindar, 
PyJkia, ii. ii ; Ovid, MeUm. iv. 461 ; Virgil, Aeneid^ vi. 601). 
Ixion is generally taken to nepresent tlie eternally moving sun. j 
Another explanation connects the story with the practice 
(among certain peoples of central Europe) of carrying a blazing, 
revolving wheel through fields which needed the beat of ihe sun, 
the Icgci^ being invented toexphiin the custom and subsequently 
adopUd by the Greeks (see IMannhardt, Wald- und FeLdhulte^ 
ii. 1905, p. 83). In view of the fact that the was the sun-god's 

tree and that the mistletoe grew upon it, it is suggested by A. B. 
Cook {Class, Ro), xvii. 420) tiiat is derived from 
(mistletoe), the sun's fire being regarded as an emanation from 
the mistletoe. Ixion himself is probably a by-form of Zeus 
(Usener in Rhein, Mm. liii. 345)* 

' The Myth ol ixion " (Ivy C. Smith, ui Classical lieview^ J[uuc 
1895) deals with the subject of a rexl-fignre canthariis in the iiritibh 
Museum. 

IXTACCfHUATL, or IzTi^ccnIlTATL (‘‘ white woman **), a 
lofty mountain of volcanic origin, 10 m. N. of Popocatepetl and 
about 40 m. S.S.E. of the city of Mexico, forming part of the short 
spur called the Sierra Nevada. According to Angelo Heilprin 
(1853-1907) its elevation is 16,960 ft. ; other authorities malie it 
mucli less. Its apparent height is dwarfed somewhat by its 
elongated summit and the largo area covered. It has three 
summits of different heights standing on a north and south line, 
the central one being the large.st and highest and all three rising 
above the permanent snow-lme. As seen from the cit)' of Mexico 
the three summits have the appearance of a shrouded human 
figure, hence the poetic Aztec appellation of “ white woman " 
and the unsentimental Spanish designation ** La mujer gorda.^^ 
'The ascent is difficult and perilous, and is rarely accomplished. 

Heilprin says that the mountain is largely composed of trachytic 
rocks and that il is older than Popocateivetl. It has no crater and no 
trace of lingering volcanic heat. Jt is surmised that its crater, if it 
ever had one, has been liUed in and its cone worn away by erosion 
through long periods of time. 

lYRCAE, an ancient nation on the north-east trade route 
described by Herodotus (iv. 22) beyond tlie Thyssagetae, some- 
where about the upper basins of the Tobol und the Irtysh. 
They were distinguished by their mode of hunting, climbing a 
tree to survey their game, and then pursuing it with trained 
horses and dogs. They were almost certainly the ancestors ! 
of the modern Magyars, also called Jugra. 

The reading TOpKm is an ansichroTiism, and when Pliny (iV./f. vi. 
19) and Mda (i. ry6) speak of I'yrcue it is also probably due to a false 
correction. (E, H. M.) 

IZBARTA, or Sparta (anc. Baris], the tdiief town of the 
Hamid-abad sanjak of the Konia vilayet, in Asia Minor, well ! 
situated on the edge of a fertile plain at the foot of Aghlosun 
Dagh. It was once the capita! of the Emirate of Hamid. It 


suffered severely from the eartliquake of the i6th-i7th of 
January 1 889. It is a prosperous place with an enlightened Greek 
element in its papulation (hence the numerous families called 

Spartali " in Levantine towns) ; and it k, iii f^t, the chief 
inland colmiy of Hdlenism in Anatolia. Pop. 20,000 (Moslems 
13,000, Christians 7000). The new Aidin railway extends from 
Dineir to Izharta via Bulduf. 

IZHEVSK, a town of Russia, in the government of Vyatka^ 
140 m. S.W. of Perm and 22 m. W. from the Kama, on the Izh 
river. Pop. (1897) 21,500. It has one of the principal steel and 
rifle works of the Russian crown, started in 1807. The making 
of sporting guns is an active industry. 

IZMAIL, or Ismail, a town of Russia, in the government 
of Bessarabia, on the left bank of the Kilia branch of the Danube, 
35 m. below Reni railway station. Pop. (1866) 31,779, (1900) 
33,607, comprising Great and Little Russians, Bulgarians, 
Jews and Gipsies^ Tliere arc flour-mills and a trade in cereals, 
wool, tallow and hides. Originally a Turkish fortified post, 
Izmail had by the end of the i8th century grown into a place 
of 30,000 inluibitants. It was occupied by the Russians in 
1770, and twenty years later its capture was one of the brilliant 
achievements of the Russian general, Count A. V. Suvarov. 
On that occasion tlie garrison was 40,000 strong, and the assault 
cost the assailants 10,000 and the defenders 30,000 men. The 
victory was the tlieme of one of the Russian poet G. K. Der- 
zhavin’s odes. In 1809 the town was again captured by the 
Russians; and, when in 1812 it was assigned to them by the 
Bucharest peace, they chose it as tlie central station for their 
Danube fleet. It was about this time that the town of Tuchkoy, 
with which it was later (1830) incorporated, grew up outside of 
the fortifications. These were dismantled in accordance with 
tlie treaty of Paris (1856), by which Izmail wtts made over to 
Rumania. 'The town was again transferred to Russia by the 
peace of Berlin (1878^ 

IZU-MO-SHICHI-TO, tiie seven {shichi) islands {lo) of Izu, 
included in tlie empire of Japan. They stretch in a southerly 
direction from a point near the mouth of Tokyo Bay, and lie 
between 33® and 34® 48' N. and betw'een 139® and 140® E. 
Their names, beginning from the nortli, arc Izu-no-Oshima, 
To-shima, Nii-shima, Kozu-.shiraa, Miyake-shima and Hachijo- 
shima. There are some islets in their immediate vicinity. 
Tzu-no-Oshima, an island jo m. long and 5^ m. wide, is 15 m. 
from tiie nearest point of the Izu promontory. It is known to 
western cartographers as Vries Islax^, a name derived from that 
of Captain Martin Gerritsz de Vries, a Dutch navigator, who is 
supposed to have discovered the island in 1643^ But the group 
was known to the Japanese from a remote period, and used as 
convict settlements certainly from the 12th century and probably 
from a .still earlier era. Hacliijo, tlie most southerly, is often 
erroneously written “ Fatsisio " on English charts. Izu-no- 
Oshima, is remarkable for its smoking volcano, Mihara-yama 
(246T ft.), a conspicuous object to all ships bound for Yokohama. 
Three otlicrs of the islands — Nii-shima, Kozu^raa and 
Miyakc-shima-'have active volcanoes. Those on Nii-shima and 
Kozu-shima are of inconsiderable size, but tfiat on Miyake- 
shima, namely, Oyama, rises to a height of 2707 ft. The most 
southerly island, Hachijo-shima, has a still higher peak, Dsubo- 
take (2838 ft.), but it docs not emit any smote. 
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J A letter of the alphabet which, as far as form is concerned, 
is only a modification of the Latin I and dates back 
with a separate value only to the 15th century. It 
was first used as a special form of initial I, the ordinary 
form being kept for use in other positions. As, however, in 
many cases initial i had the consonantal value of the English y 
in iugum (yoke), &c., the symbol came to be used for the v^ue of 
y, a value which it still retains in German : ]a / jung, &c. 
Initially it is pronounced in English as an affricate d%h* The 
great majority of English words bej^nning with ; are (1) of 
foreign (mostly French) origin, as jaundice,*’ judge”; (s) 
imitative of sound, like ** jar ” (the verb) ; or (3) influenced by 
analogy, like jaw ” (influenced by chaw, according to Skeat). In 
early French g when palatalized by <r or t sounds became con- 
fused with consonantal r (y), and both passed into the sound of | 
; which is still preserved in English. A similar sound-change 
takes place in other languages, e.g. Lithuanian, where tlie 
resulting sound is spelt dz. Modern French and also Provencal 
^d Portuguese have changed ; dzh into i (zh). The sound 
initially is sometimes represented in English by g : gem, gaol as 
well as jail. At the end of modern English words the same 
sound is represented by -dge as in jtidge, French juge. In this 
position, however, the sound occurs also in genuine English 
words like bridge, sedge, singe, but this is true only for the 
southern dialects on which the literary language is founded. In 
the northern dialects the pronunciation as brig, seg, sing still 
survives. (P. Gi.) 

JA*ALIN (from JiVal, to settle, i.e, ** the squatters ”), an 
African tribe of Semitic stock, '.rhey formerly occupied the 
country on both banks of the Nile from Kiiartum to Abu 
Hamed. They claim to be of the Koreish tribe and even trace 
descent from Abbas, uncle of the prophet. They are of Arab 
origin, but now of very mixed blood. According to their own 
tradition they emigrated to Nubia in the 12th century. They 
were at one time subject to the Fun] kings, but their position 
was in a measure independent. At the Egyptian invasion in 
1820 they were the most powerful of Arab tribes in the Nile 
valley. They submitted at first, but in 1832 rebelled and 
massacred the Egyptian garrison at Shendi. The revolt was 
mercilessly suppressed, and the Ja’alin were thenceforward 
looked on with suspicion. They were almost the first of the j 
northern tribes to join the mahdi in 1884, and it was their position | 
to the north of Khartum which made communication with I 
General Gordon so difficult. The Ja’alin are now a semi-nomad 
agricultural people. Many aie employed in Khartum as ser- 
vants, scribes and watchmen. They are a proud religious 
people, formerly notorious as cruel slave dealers, J. L. Burck- 
hardt says the true Ja’alin from the eastern desert is exactly 
like the Bedouin of eastern Arabia. 

See The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, edited by Count Gleichen 
(London, 1905). 

JABIRD, according to Maregrave the Brazilian name of a bird, 
subsequently called by Linnaeus Mycteria americana, one of the 
largest of the storks, Ciconiidae, which occurs from Mexico 
southwards to the territory of the Argentine Republic. It 
stands between 4 and 5 ft. in height, and is conspicuous for its 
massive bill, slightly upturned, and its entirely white plumage ; 
but the head and neck are bare and black, except for about the 
lower third part of the latter, which is bright red in the living 
bird. Very nearly allied to Mycteria, and also commonly called 
jabirus, are the birds of the genera Xenorhynchus and Ephippio- 
rhyitchus^Mie former containing one or (in the opinion of 
some) two species, X, australis and X, indicus, and the latter 
one only, E, senegalensis. These belong to the countries 
indicated by their names, and differ chiefly by their feathered 
head and neck, while the last is sometimes termed the saddle- 
biUed stork from the very ringular shape of its beak. Somewhat 
more distantly related are the gigantic birds, known to Europeans 


in India and elsewhere as adjutant birds, belonging to the genus 
Leptoptilus, distinguished by their sad-coloured plumage, their 
black scabrous he^, and theiz enormous tawny pouch, which 
depends occasionally some 16 in. or more in length from the lower 
part of the neck, and seems to be connected with the respiratory 
and not, as commonly believed, with the digestive system. 
In many parts of India L, dubius, the largest of these birds, the 
hargila as Hindus call it, is a most efficient scavenger, sailing 
aloft at a vast height and descending on the discovery of offal, 
tliough frogs and fishes also form part of its diet. It familiarly 
enters the large towns, in many of which on account of its services 
it is strictly protected from injury, and, having satisfied its 
appetite, s^s the repose it has earned, sitting with its feet 
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extended in front in a most grotesque attitude. A second and 
smaller species, L, jav^nicus, has a more southern and eastern 
range ; while a third, /-. enmmifer, of African oriidn, and often 
known as the marabou-stork, gives its name to the beautifully 
soft feathers so called, which are the under-tail-coverts; the 
** marabout ” feathers of the plume-trade are mostly supplied 
by other birds, the term being apparently applied to any downy 
feathers. (A. N.) 

JABLOCHKOV, PAUL (1847-1894), Rns.sian electrical engi- 
neer and inventor, was born at Serdobsk, in the government of 
Saratov, on the 14th of September 1847, and educated at St 
Petersburg. In 1871 he was appointed dircc’lor of the telegraph 
lines between Moscow and Kursk, but in 1875 resigned Ws 
position in order to devote himself to his researches on electric 
lighting by arc lamps, which he had already taken up. In 1876 
he settled in Paris, and towards the end of the year brought out 
his famous “ candles,” known by his name, which consisted of 
two carbon parallel rods, separated by a non-conduc: iiig par- 
tition; alternating currents were employed, and the candle was 
operated by a high-resistance carbon match connecting the tips 
01 the rods, a true arc forming between the parallel carbons 
when this burnt off, and the separators volatilizing as the 
carbons burnt away. For a tew years his system of electric 
lighting was widely adopted, but it was gradually superseded 
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(sec Lighting; Electric) is no longer in use. Jablochkov 
made various other electrical inventions^ but he died in poverty, 
having returned to Russia on the 19th of March 1894. 

JABLONSKly DANIEL ERNST (1660-1741), German theo- 
logian, was bom at Nassenhuben, near Danzig, on the 20th of 
November 1660. His father was a minister of the Moravian 
Church, who had taken the name of Peter Figulus on his bap- 
tism; the son, however, preferred the Bohemian family name of 
Jablonski. His maternal grandfather, Johann Amos Comenius 
(d. 1670), was a bishop of the Moravian Church. Having studied 
at Frankfort-on-the-Odcr and at Oxford, Jablonski entered upon 
his career as a preacher at Magdeburg in 1683, and then from 
1686 to 1691 he v/as the head of the Moravian college at Lissa, 
a position which had been filled by his grandfather. Still retain- 
ing his connexion with the Moravians, he was appointed court 
preacher at Konigsberg in 1691 by the elector of jBrandenburg, 
Frederick III., and here, entering upon a career of gieat activity, 
he soon became a person of influence in court circles. In 1693 
he was transferred to Berlin as court preacher, and in 1699 he 
was consecrated a bishop of the Moravian Church. At Berlin 
Jablonski worked hard to bring about a union between the 
followers of Luther and those of Calvin; the courts of Berlin, 
Hanover, Brunswick and Gotha were interested in his scheme, 
and his principal helper wa.s the philosopher Leibnitz. His idea 
appears to have been to form a general union between the 
German, the English and the Swiss Protestants, and thus to 
establish una eademque sancta catholica et apostolica eademque 
evangelica et reformata ecclesia. For some years negotiations 
were carried on with a view to attaining this end, but eventually 
it was found impossible to surmount the many diffiailties in the 
way; Jablonski and Leibnitz, however, did not cease to believe 
in the possibility of accomplishing their purpose. Jablonski’s 
next plan was to reform the Church of Prussia by introducing 
into it the episcopate, and also the liturgy of the English 
Church, but here again he was unsuccessful. As a scholar 
Jablonski brought out a Hebrew edition of the Old Testament, 
and translated Bentley's A Confutation of Atheism into Latin 
(i^6). He had some share in founding the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, of which he was president in 1733, and he received 
a degree from the university of Oxford. He died on the 25th 
of May 1741. 

Jablonski’s son, Paul Ernst Jablonski (1693-1757), was pro- 
fessor of theology and philosophy at the university of Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, 

Editions of the letters which passed between lablonski and 
Leibnitz, relative to the proposed union, were published at I^eipzig 
in 1747 and at Dorpat in 1890. 

JABORANDL a name given in a generic manner in Brazil and 
South America generally to a number of different plants, all 
of which possess more or less marked sialogogue and sudorific 
properties. In the year 1875 a drug was introduced under the 
above name to the notice of medic:al men in France by Dr 
Coutinho of Pernambuco, its botanical source being then un- 
known. Pilocarpus pennatifolius, a member of the natural 
order Rutaceae, the plant from which it is obtained, is a slightly 
branched shrub about 10 ft. high, growing in Paraguay and the 
eastern provinces of Brazil. The leaves, which are placed 
alternately on the stem, are often i J ft. long, and consist of from 
two to five pairs of opposite leaflets, the terminal one having a 
longer pedicel than the others. The leaflets are oval, lanceolate, 
entire and obtuse, with the apex often slightly indented, from 
3 to 4 in. long and i to li in. broad in the middle. When held 
up to the light they may be observed to have scattered all over 
them numerous pellucid dots or receptacles of secretion immersed 
in the substance of the leaf. The leaves in size and texture 
bear some resemblance to those of the cherry-laurel {Prunus 
laurocerasus), but are less polished on the upper surface. The 
flowers, which are produced in spring and early summer, are 
home on a raceme, 6 or 8 in. long, and the fruit consists of five 
carpels, of which not more than two or three usually arrive at 
maturity. The leaves are the part of the plant usually imported, 
although occasionally the stems and roots are attached to them, 
'fhe active principle for which the name pilocarpine, suggested by 


Holmes, was ultimately adopted, was discovered almost simulta- 
neously by Hardy in France and Gerrard in England, but was first 
obtained m a pure state by Petit of Paris. It is a liquid alkaloid, 
slightly soluble in water, and very soluble in alcohol, ether and 
chloroform. It strongly rotates the plane of polarization to the 
right, and forms crystalline salts of which the nitrate is that 
cmefly used in medicine. The nitrate and phosphate are 
insoluble in ether, chloroform and benzol, while the hydro- 
chlorate and hydrobromate dissolve both in these menstrua and 
in water and alcohol ; the sulphate and acetate being deliques- 
cent are not employed medicinally. The formula of the alkaloid 
is CiiHi|jN.p3. 

Certam other alkaloids are present in the leaves. They have 
been named jaborine, jahoridine and pilocarpidine. The first 
of these is the most important and constant. It is possibly 
derived from pilocarpine, and has the formula C22H3.2N40.^. 
Jaborine resembles atropine pharmacologically, and is there- 
fore antagonistic to pilocarpine. The various preparations of 



Jaborandi — a, leaf (reduced) ; 6, leaflet (natural size) ; c, flower ; 
df fruit (natural size). 

jaborandi leaves are therefore undesirable for therapeutic pur- 
poses, and only the nitrate of pilocarpine itself should be used. 
This is a white crystalline powder, soluble in the ratio of about 
one part in ten of cold water. The dose is grain by the 
mouth, and up to one-third of a grain hypodermically, in which 
fashion it is usually given. 

The action of this powerful alkaloid closely resembles that of 
physostigmine, but whereas the latter is specially active in influ- 
encing the heart, the eye and the spinal cord, pilocarpine exerts its 
greatest power on the secretions. It has no external action. When 
taken by the mouth the drug is rapidly absorbed and stimulates the 
secretions of the entire alimentary tract, though not of the liver. 
The action on the salivary glands is the most marked and the best 
understood. The great flow of saliva is due to an action of tlie drug, 
after absorption, on the terminations of the chorda tyrapani, sym- 
pathetic and other nerves of salivary secretion. The gland cells 
themselves are unaffected. The nerves are so violently excited 
that ^rect stimulation of them by electricity adds nothing to the 
rate of salivary flow. The action is antagonized by atropine, which 
paralyses the nerve terminals. About ^ l^th of a grain of atropine 
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antagonizes half a grain of pilocarpine. The drculation is depressed 
^ the drug> the pulse being slowed and the olood pressure falling. 
The cardiac action is due to stimulation of the vagus, but the dilata- 
tion of the blood-vessels does not appear to be due to a specific 
action upon them. The drug does not idll by its action on the heart. 
Its dangerous action is upon the bronchial secretion, which is greatly 
increased. Pilocarpine Is not only the most powerful sialogogue 
but also the most powerful diaphoretic known. One dose may cause 
the flow of nearly a pint of sweat in an hour. The action is due, as 
in the case of the salivation, to stimulation of the terminals of the 
sudorific nerves. According to K. Binz there is also in both cases 
an action on the medullary centres for these secretions. Just as the 
saliva is a true secretion containing a high proportion of ptyalin and 
salts, and is not a mere transudation of water, so the perspiration is 
found to contain a high ratio of urea and chlorides, fhe great 
diaphoresis and the depression of the circulation usually cause a fall 
in temperature of about 2^ F. The drug is excreted unchanged in 
the urine. It is a mild diuretic. When given internally or applied 
locally to the eye it powerfully stimulates the terminals of the 
oculomotor nerves in me iris and ciliary muscle, causing extreme 
contraction of the pupil and spasm of accommodation. The tension 
of the eyeball is at first raised but afterwards lowered. 

The chief therapeutic use of the drug is as a diaphoretic in chronic 
Bright's disease. It is also used to aid the growth of the hair — in 
which it is sometimes successful ; in cases of inordinate thirst, 
when one-tenth of a grain with a little bismuth held in the mouth 
may be of much value ; in cases of lead and mercury poisoning, 
where it aids the elimination of the poison in the secretions ; as a 
galactagogue ; and in cases of atropine poisoning (though here it 
is of doubtful value). 

JACA, a city of northern Spain, in the province of Huesca, 
T14 m. by rail N. by W, of Saragossa, on the left bank of the 
river Aragon, and among the southern slopes of the Pyrenees, 
2380 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1900), 4934. Jaca is an episcopal 
see, and was formerly the capital of the Aragonese county of 
Sobrarbe. Its massive Gothic cathedral dates at least from the 
nth century, and possibly from the 9th. The city derives some 
importance from its position on the ancient frontier road from 
Saragossa to Pau. In August 1904 the French and Spanish 
governments agreed to supplement this trade-route by building 
a railway from Oloron in the Basses Pyrinies to Jaca. Various 
frontier defence works were constructed in the neighbourhood at 
the close of the 19th century. 

The origin of the city is unknown. The Jaccetani (’IdKKi/ravo/) 
are mentioned as one of the most celebrated of the numerous 
small tribes inhabiting the basin of the Ebro by Strabo, who adds 
that their territory was the theatre of the wars which took place 
in the 1st century b.c. between Sertorius and Pompey. They 
are probably identical with the Lacetani of Livy (xxi. 60, 61) and 
Caesar (B. C. i. 60). Early in the 8th centurj^ Jaca fell into the 
possession of the Moors, by whose writers it is referred to under 
the name of Dyaka as one of the chief places in the province of 
Sarkosta (Saragossa). The dale of its reconquest is uncertain, 
but it must have been before the time of Ramiro I. of Aragon 
(1035-1063), who gave it the title of “ city,” and in 1063 held 
within its walls a council, which, inasmuch as the people were 
called in to sanction its decrees, is regarded as of great impor- 
tance in the history of the parliamentary institutions of the 
Peninsula. In 1705 Jaca supported King Philip V. from whom, 
in consequence, it received the title of muy nohle, muy led y 
vencedoraj ** most noble, most loyal and victorious.” During 
the Peninsular War it surrendered to the French in 1809, and 
was recaptured in 1814. 

JACAMAR, a word formed by Brisson from J arameri , iht 
Brazilian name of a bird, as given by Maregrave, and since 
adopted in most European tongues for the species to which it 
was first applied and others allied to it, forming the family 
Gdbulidae^ of ornithologists, the precise position of which is 
uncertain, since the best authorities differ. All will agree that 
the jacamars belong to the great heterogeneous group called by 
Nitzsch Picariae, but further into detail it is hardly safe to go. 
The Gdbulidae have zygodactylous or pair-toed feet, like the 
Cuculidae, Bucconidae and Piddae, they also resemble both the 
latter in laying glossy white eggs, but in this respect they l^r 
the same resemUance to the Momotidae, Alcedinidae, Meropidae 

^ Calbula was first applied to Maregrave's bird by Mochring. It 
is another form of Galgulus, and seems to have been one of the many 
names of the golden oriole. See Icterus. 


and some other groups, to which afl^ty has been claimed for 
them. In the opinion of Sclater (.4 Monograph of the Jacamars and 
Puff-birds) the jacam^ form two groups — one consisting of the 
single genus and species Jacamerops aureus (/. grandis of most 
authors), and the other including all the rest, viz. Urogdba with 
two species, Gdbula with nine, Brachygalha with five, and Jaca- 
mardeyon and Galbdcyrhynchus with one each. They are all 
rather small birds, the largest known being little over 10 in. in 
length, with long and sharply pointed bills, and the plumage 
more or less resplendent with golden or bronze reflections, but 
at the same time comparatively soft, jacamardeyon tridactyla 
differs from all the rest in possessing but three toes (as its name 
indicates) on each foot, the hallux being deficient. With the 
exception of Gdbula melanogenia, which is found also in Central 
America and southern Mexico, all the jacamars inhabit the 
tropical portions of South America eastward of the Andes, 
Gdbula ruficauda, however, extending its range to the islands of 
Trinidad and Tobago,® Very little is known of the habits of any 
of the species. They are seen sitting motionless on trees, some- 
times solitarily, at other times in companies, whence tiiey suddenly 
dart off at any passing insect, catch it on the wing, and return 
to their perch. Of their nidification almost nothing has been 
recorded, but the species occurring in Tobago is said by Kirk to 
make its nest in marl-banks, digging a hole about an inch and a 
half in diameter and some 18 in. deep. (A. N.) 

JAQANA, the Brazilian name, according to Maregrave, of 
certain birds, since found to have some allies in other parts of the 
world, which are also very generally called by the same appella- 
tion. They have been most frequently classed with the water- 
hens or rails {Rallidae), but are now recognized by many system- 
atists as forming a separate family, Parrtdae,^ whose leaning 
seems to be ratiier towards the Limicolae, as apparently first 
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suggested by Blyth, a view which is supported by the osteological 
observations of Parker (Proc. Zool. Society ^ 1863, p. 513), though 
denied by A. Milne-Edwards {Ois, foss. de la France, ii. p. no). 
The most obvious characteristic of this group of birds is the 
extraordinarj' length of their toes and claws, whereby they are 
enabled to walk with ease over water-lilies and other aquatic* 
plants growing in rivers and lakes. The family has been divided 
into four genera— of which Parra, as now restricted, inhabits 
South America ; Metopidius, hardly differing from it, has 
representatives in Africa, Madagascar and the Indian region; 
Hydrdector, also very nearly allied to Parra, belongs to the 

- The singular appearance, recorded by Canon Tristram (Zoologist, 
p. 3906), of a bird of this species in Lincohfshire seems to require 
notice. No instance seems to be known of any jacamar having been 
kept in confinement or brought to this country alive; but expert 
aviculturists are often not ^ ommunicativc, and many importations 
of rare birds have doubtless passed unrecorded. 

“ The classic Parra is by some authors thought to have be« the 
golden oriole (sec Icterus), while others suppose it was a jay or 
pie. The word seems to have been importeef into ornithologv 1 ^ 
Aidrovandus, but the reason which prompted Linnaeus to apply it, 
as he seems first to have done, to a bird of this group, cannot be 
satisfactorily stated. 
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n or t hern portkm of the AustraHan region ; and Hydropkasianus^ 
the most extravagant form of the whole, is found in India, ^lon 
and China. In habits the jagands have much in common with the 
water-hens, but that fact is insufficient to warrant the affinhy 
asserted to exist between the two groups ; for in their osteologic^ 
structure there is much difference, and the resemblance seems 
to be only that of analogy. The Parridae lay very peculiar eggs 
of a rich olive-brown cobor, in most cases closely marked wi& 
dark lines, thus presenting an appearance by which they may 
be readily known from those of any other bards, though im 
approach to it is occasionally to be noticed in those of certain 
Umiedaey and espedaJly of certain Charadinidtue. (A. N.) 

JAdMI^STBFAHO, Cotnt (i 8 a 7 ->x 89 iX Italian statesman and 
economist, was descended from an old and wealthy Lombard 
family. He studied in Switzerland, at Milan, and in German 
universities. Durmg the period of the Austrian restoration in 
Lombardy (1^49-1859) he devoted himseU to liteim^ and 
ecemomde studiK. For his work on La Proprieti jandiaruL in 
Lornbardia (Mikn, 1856) he received a prize from Milanese 
SocitAk d^incaraggiammta di scieme e lettere and was made a 
member of the Isthuto Lombardo. In another work, StiUe 
iondiztom ecanomicke ddta Validhna (Milan, 1858, tra^ated 
into English W, £. Gladstone^ 1 ^ exposed the evib of 
Austrian rule, and he drew up a r^ort on the general conditioi^ 
of Lombardy and Venetia for Cavour. He was minister of RibHc 
Works under Cavour in i86a i86z, in 1864 under Marmora, 
and down to 1867 under Ricasoli. In 1866 he presented a bill 
favouring Italy’s partic^tion in the construction of the St 
Gotthard tunnel. He was instrumental in bringing about the 
alliance with Prussia for the war of 1866 s^ainst Austria, and in 
the organization of the Italian railways. From t88t to 1886 he 
was president of the commission to inquire into the agricultural 
conditions of Italy, and edited the voluminous report on the 
subject. He was created senator in 1870, and given the title 
of count in 1880. He died in 1891. 

L. Carpi*s Pzsoffimnnio itoHanOt vol. iv. (Milan, 1888), contains a 
short sketch of Jadni's life. 

JACKi a word with a great variety of meanings and appli- 
cations, an traceable to the common use of the word as a 
by-name of a man. The question has been much discussed 
whether “ Jack’’ as a name is an adaptation of Fr. Jacques, 
i.e, James, from. Lat. Jmcobus, Gr. or whether it is a 

direct pet formation from John, which is its earliest and universal 
use in Englidi. In the History of the Monastery of St Augustine 
at Canterbury, 1414, Jack is given as a form of Jolin — Mos est 
Saxomm . . . verba H nomina transformare, , . . ut , » , pro 
johanne Jemkin sive Jache (see E. W. B. Nicholson, Die Pedigree 
of Jack and other Allied Nantes, 1892). Jack ” was early used 
as a general term for any man of the common people, especially 
in combination with the woman’s name Jill or Gill, as in the 
nursery rhyme. I’he New English Dictidtary quotes from the 
Coventry Mysteries, 1450 : ** And I wole kepe the feet this tyde 
Thow ther come both lakke and Gylie.” Familiar examples of 
this generic application of the name are Jack or Jack Tar for a 
sailor, which seems to date from the 17th century, and such 
compound uses as cheap* jack and .steeple-jack, or sue)) expres- 
sions as ** jack in office,” jack of all trades,” &c. It is a further 
extension of this that gives the name to the knave in a pack of 
cards, and also to various animals, as jackdaw, jack-snipe, jack- 
rabbit (a .species of large prairie-hare); it is also used as a 
general name for pike. 

The many applications of the word ” jack ” to mechanical 
devices and {)ther objects follow' two lines ol reference, one to 
objects somtwliat smaller than the ordirary, the other to appli- 
ances which take the place of direct manual labour or assist or 
save it. Of the first class may be noticed the use of the term for 
the small object bowl in the game of bowis or for jack rafters, 
those rafters in a building shorter tlian the main rafters, espe- 
cially the end rafters in a hipped roof. The use of jack as the name 
for a particular form of ship’s flag probably arot e thus, for it is 
always a smaller flag than the ensign. The jack is flown on a 
staff on the bowsprit of a vessel. In the British navy the jack 


is a small Union flag. (The Union flag should not be styfed’ a 
Union Jack except when it is flown as a jack.) The jack of other 
nations is usually the canton of the ensign, as in the German and 
the United States navies, or else is a SBkoUa'form of the national 
ensign, as in France. (See Flag.) 

The moYe common use of ” jack ” is for various mechanical 
and other devices (jriginally used as substitutes for men or boys. 
Thus the origin of the bootr)aGk and the meat-jack is explained 
in Isaac Watts’s Lo^, 1724 : ” So foot boys, who had fre- 
quentljr the common name of Jack given them, were kept to turn 
liie spit or pull off their masters^ boots, but when instruments 
were invented for both these services, they were both called 
|acks.” The Nm EngUsk Diaiomiry fods. a transitional sense 
m the use of the name ** jack ” for mechanical fi^es which 
strike the hours on a beQ of a clock. Such a ^ure m the dock 
of St Lawrence Church at Reading is called a in the parish 
accounts for 1 498-1499. There are many different applications of 
“ jack,” to certain levers and other parts of textile machinery, 
to metal plugs used for connecting lines in a telephone exchange, 
to wooden uprights connecting the levers of tlie keys with die 
strings in the harpsichord and virginal, to a framework fonn- 
ifig a seat or stagii^ which can be fixed outside a window 
for cleaning or painting purposes, and to many devices contain- 
ing a roller or winch, as in a jack towel, a long towel hung, on 
a roller. The principal mechanic^ application of the word, 
however, is to a machine for raising weights from bdow. A 
jade cliain^ so called from its use in meat- jacks,, is one in which 
the links, formed each in a figure of eight, are set in planes at 
right an^cs to each other, so that they are seen alternately flat 
or edgeways. 

In most European languages the word ** jack ” in various 
forms appears for a short upper outer garment, particularly in 
the shape of a sleeveless (quflted) leather jerkin, sometimes with 
pkies or rings of iron sewn to it. It was the common coat of 
defence of tlie infant^ of the middle ages. The word in this 
case is of French origin and was an adaptation of the common 
name Jacques, as being a garment worn by the common people. 
In French the word is jaque, and it appears in Italian as giaco, 
or giaccQ, in Dutch fak, Swedish jacka and German^ Jacke^ still 
the ordinary name for a short coat, as is the English jacket, from 
the diminutive French jaqueUc, It was prol^bly from some 
resemblance to the leather coat that the well-known leather 
vessels for holding liquor or for drinking were known as jacks or 
black jacks. These drinking vessels, which are often of great 
size, were not described as black jacks till the 16th century, 
though known as jacks much earlier, ^ong the important 
specimens that have survived to this day is one with the initials 
and crown of Giarles 1 . and the date, 1646, which came from 
Kensington Palace and is now in the British Museum ; one each 
at Queen’s College and New College, Oxford ; two at Winchester 
College ; one at Eton College; six at the Chelsea Hospital. 
Many specimens are painted with sliields of arms, initials ajod 
other devices ; they axt very seldom mounted in silver, though 
.q;)uriou5 specimens with silver medallions of Cromwell and other 
prominent personages exist. At the end of the i7tb c^tury a 
smaller jack of a different form, like an ordinary drinking mug 
with a tapering cylindrical body, often mounted in aUver, came 
into vogue in a limited degree. The black jack is a distinct type 
of drinking vessel from tlie leather hotel and the bombard. The 
jack-boot, the heavy riding boot with long flap covering the knee 
and part of the thigh, and worn by troopers first during the 1 7th 
century, was so called probably from association with me leather 
jack or jerkin. The jack-boot is still worn by the Household 
Cavalry, and the name is applied to a high ridmg boot reaching 
to the knee as distinguished from the riding boot with tops, used 
in full hunting-kit or by grooms or coachmen. 

Jack, sometimes spelled jak, is the common name for the fruit 
of the tree Ariioca^s itUegrifolia, found in the East Indies. 
The word is an adaptation of the Portuguese jaca from the Malay 
name chakka, (See Bread Fruit.) 

The word jackanapes,” now used as an opprobrious term for 
a swaggering person with impertinent ways and affected airs 
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and graces, has a disputed and curious history. According to 
the Netff English Dictionary it first appears m 1450 in reference 
to William de la Pole^ duke of Suffolk {Political Poems, Rods 
Series/’ H. aa4)> “ Tack Napys with his clogge hath ticdc Talbot 
oure gentille do^e/’ Suffolk’s badge was a clog and cl^in^ such 
as "was often used for an ape kept in captivity, and he is aUuded 
to (ibid. 222) as ** Ape clogge.” Jack Naples, Jack o’ Napes, 
JacWiapes, was a common mme for a tame ape from the i6th 
century, and it seems more likely that the word is a fanciful name 
for a monkey than that it is due to the nickname of Suffolk. 

JACKAL (Turk, cltakdl), a name properly restricted toi Cams 
aureus, a wolf-like wild member of the dog family inhabiting 
eastern Europe and southern Asia, but extended to include a 
number of allied species. Jackals resemble wolves and dogs in 
their dentition, the round eye-pupils, the period of gestation, and 
to a large extent also in habits. The Eurc^ean species grows 
toahei^t of 15 in. at the shoulders, and to a length of about 
a ft., exclusive ol its bushy tail. Typically the fw is greyish- 
yellow, darker on the back and lighter beneath. The range of 
the common jackal (C. aureus) extends from Dalmatia to India, 
the species b^ng represented b] 


ly several local races. In Senegal 
this species is replaced by C. anthm, while in Egypt occurs the 1 
much larger C.hupaster, commonly kno\im as the Egyptian wolf. ! 


*rg; 

Nearly allied to the last is the so-called Indian wolf (C. pdlipes 


Other African species are the black-backed jackal (C. mesanielas) 



Egyptian Jaekal {Cania liipastcr). 

the variegated jackal {C^ variegatus), and the dusky jackal 
(C. adustus). Jackals are nocturnal animals, concealing them- 
selves until dusk in woody jungles and other natural lurking 
places, and then sallying forth in packs, w'hich sometimes number i 
two hundred individuals, and visiting farmyards, villages and 
towns in search of food. This consists for the most part of the 
smaller mammals and poultry ; although the association m packs 
enables these marauders to hunt down antelopes and sheep. 
When unable to obtain living prey, they feed on carrion and 
refuse of all kinds, and are thus useful in removing putrescent 
matter from the streets. They are also fond of grapes and other 
fruits, and are thus the pests of the vineyard as well as the poultry- 
yard. The cry of the jackal is even more appalling than that of 
the hyena, a shriek from one member of a pack being the signal 
for a general chorus of screams, which Is kept up during the 
greater part of the night. In India these animals are hunted 
with foxhounds or greyhounds, and from their cunning and pKick 
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af ord excellent sjiort. Jackals arc readily tamed ; and domesti- 
cated individuals are said, when called by their masters, to wag 
their tails, crouch and throw themselves on the ground, and 
otherwise behave in a dog-like fashion. The jackal, like the 
fox, has an ofFensive odour, due to the secretion of a gland at 
the base of the tail. 

JACKDAW, or simply Daw (Old Low German, Daha ; Dutdi, 
Kaauw), one of the smallest secies of the genus Corvus (see 
Crow), and a very well known inhabitant of Europe, the 
C. trumedula of ornithologists. In some of its habits it much 
resembles its congener the rook, with which it constantly 
associates during a great part of the year; hut, while the rook 
only exceptionally places its nest elsewhere than on the boughs 
of trees and open to the sky, the daw almost invariably chooses 
boles, whether in rocks, hollow trees, rabbit-burrows or buildings. 
Nearly every church-tower and castle, mined or not, is more or 
less numerously occupied by daws. Chimneys frequently give 
them the accommodation they desire, much to the annoyance 
of the householder, who finds funnel choked by the quantity 
of sticks brought together by the birds, since their industry in 
collecting materials lor their nests is as marvellous as it often 
is futile. In some cases the stack of loose sticks piled up by 
daws in a belfry or tower has been known to form a structure 
10 or 12 ft. in height, and hence this species may be accounted 
one of the greatest nest-builders in the world. The style of 
architecture practised by the daw thus brings it more than the 
rook into contact with man, and its familiarity is increased by 
the boldness of its disposition, which, thou^ tempered by 
diserwt cunning, is hardly surpassed among birds. Its small 
siae, in comparison with most of its congeners, alone incapaci- 
tates it from inflicting the serious injuries of which some of them 
are often the authors, yet its pilferings are not to be denied, 
though on the whole its services to the agriculturist are ^eat, 
for in the destruction of injurious insects it is hardly inferior to 
the rook, and it has the useful habit of ridding she^, on whose 
backs it may be frequently seen perched, of some of their 
parasites. 

The daw displays the glossy black phimage so characteristic 
of the true crows, varied only by the hoary grey of the ear- 
coverts, and of the nape and si^s of the neck, which is the mark 
of the adult ; but examples from the cast of Europe and western 
Asia have these parts much lighter, parsing into a silvery white, 
and hence have been deemed by some authorities to constitute 
a distinct species (C, colfaris, Dmmm.). Further to the easrt- 
wftrd occurs the C, dauuricus of Pallas, which has not only the 
collar broader and of a pure white, but much of the lower parts 
of the body white also. Japan and mrrthern China arc inhabited 
also by a form resembling that of western Europe, but wanting 
the grey nape of the latter. This is the C. neglectus of Professor 
Schlegel, and is said by Dresser, on the authority of Swinhoc, 
to interbreed frequently with C. danuricus^ These are all the 
birds that seem entitled to be considered daws, though Dr 
Dowdier Sliarpe (Cat D. Brit, Museum, Hi. 24) associates 
with them (under the little-deserved separate generic distinction 
Coloeus) the fi.sh-crow of North America, which appears both in 
structure and in habits to be a true crow, (A. N.) 

JACKSON, ANDREW (1767-1845), seventh president of the 
United States, was bom on the 15th of March 1767, at the 
Waxhaw or Warsaw settlement, in Union county. North 
Carolina, or in Lancaster county, South Carolina, whither his 
parents had immigrated from Carrickfergus, Ireland, in 1765. 
He played a slight part in the War of Independe^e, ai^ was 
taken prisoner m 1781, his treatment resulting in a lifelong 
disMke of Great Britain. He studied law at Salisbury, North 
Carolina, was admitted to the bar there in 1787, and began to 
practise at McLeansville, Guilford county, North Carolina, where 
for a time he was a constable and deputy-sheriff. In 1 788, having 
been appointed prosct'uting attorney of the western efiskrict of 
North Carolina (now the state of Tennessei*), he removed to Nash- 
ville, the seat of justice of the district. In 1791 he married Mrs 
Rachel Robards {nie Donelson), having heard that her husband 
had obtained a divorce through the legislature of Virginia. The 
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legislative act, however, had only authorized the courts to 
determine whether or not there were sufficient grounds for a 
divorce and to grant or withhold it accordingly. It was more 
than two years before the divorce was actually granted, and only 
on the basis of the fact that Jackson and Mrs Robards were then 
living together. On receiving this information, Jackson had 
the marriage ceremony performed a second time. 

In 1796 Jackson assisted in framing the constitution of 
Tennessee. From December 1796 to March 1797 he represented 
that state in the Federal House of Representatives, where he 
distinguished himself as an irreconcilable opponent of President 
Washington, and was one of the twelve representatives who 
voted against the address to him by the house. In 1797 he was 
elected a United States senator; but he resigned in the following 
year. He was judge of the supreme court of Tennessee from 
1798 to 1804. In 1804-1805 he contracted a friendship with 
Aaron Burr; and at the latter's trial in 1807 Jackson was one of 
his conspicuous champions. Up to the time of his nomination for 
the presidency, the biographer of Jackson finds nothing to record j 
but military exploits in which he displayed perseverance, energy 
and skill of a very high order, and a succession of personal acts 
in which he showed himself ignorant, violent, perverse, quarrel- 
some and astonishingly indiscreet. His combative disposition 
led him into numerous personal difficulties. In 1795 he fought 
a duel with Colonel Waitstill Avery (1745-1821), an opposing 
counsel, over some angry words uttered in a court room ; but 
both, it appears, intentionally fired wild. Jn 1806 in another 
duel, after a long and bitter quarrel he killed Charles Dickinson, 
and Jackson himself received a wound from which he never 
fully recovered. In 1813 he exchanged shots with Thomas Hart 
Benton and his brother Jesse in a Nashville tavern, and received 
a second wound. Jackson and Thomas Hart Benton were later 
reconciled. 

In 1813 : 814, as major-general of militia, he commanded in 
the campaign against the Creek Indians in (Georgia and Alabama, 
defeated them (at Talladega, on the 9th of November 1813, and 
at Tohopeka, on the 29th of March 1814), and thus first attracted 
public notice by his talents. In May 1814 he was commissioned 
as major-general in the regular army to serve against the British ; 
in November he captured Pensacola, Florida, then owned by 
.Spain, but used by the British as a base of operations ; and on 
the VAh of January 1815 he inflicted a severe defeat on tlie 
enemy before New' Orleans, the contestants being unaware that 
a treaty of peace had already been signed. During his stay in 
New Orleans he proclaimed martial law’, and carried out his 
measures with unrelenting sternness, hanisliing Irom the town a 
judge who attempted resistance. When civil law was restored, 
Jackson was fined Jliooo for contempt of court ; in 1844 Congress 
ordered the fine with interest ($2700) to be repaid. In 1818 
Jackson received the command against the Seminoles, Ilis 
conduct in following them up into the Spanish territory of 
Florida, in stiizing Pensacola, and in arresting and executing two 
British subjects, Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert Ambrister, 
gave rise to much hostile comment in the cabinet and in j 
Congress ; hut the negotiations for the purchase of Florida put 
an end to the diplomatic difficulty. In 1821 Jackson w’as 
military governor of the territory of Florida, and there again 
lie came into collision w’ith the civW authority. From this, as 
from previous troubles, John Quincy Adams, then secretary of 
state, extricated him. 

In July itS22 the general assembly of Tennessee nominated 
Jackson i'or president ; and in 1823 he w'as elected to the United 
.States Senate, from which he resigned in 1825. The rival 
candidates for the office of president in the campaign of 1824 
were Jackson, John Quincy Adams, W. H. Crawford and Henry 
(lay. Jackson obtained the largest number of votes (99) in the 
electoral college (Adams receiving 84, Crawford 41 and day 
37); but no one had an absolute majority, and it thus became 
the duty of the House of Representatives to choose one of the 
three candidates — ^Adams, Jackson and Craw^ford — w'ho had 
received the greatest numbers of electoral votes. At the 
election by the house (February 9, 1825) Adams was chosen, • 
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receiving the votes of 13 states, while Jackson received the 
votes of 7 and Crawford the votes of 4. Jackson, however, was 
recognized by the abler politicians as the coming man. Martin 
Van Buren and others, going into opposition under his banner, 
waged from the first a relentless and factious war on the admin- 
istration. Van Buren was the most adroit politician of his time : 
and Jackson was in the hands of very astute men, who advised 
and controlled him. He was easy to lead when his mind was in 
solution ; and he gave his confidence freely where he had once 
pie we d it. He was not suspicious, but if he withdrew his con- 
fidence he was implacable. When his mind crystallized on a 
notion that had a personal significance to himself, that notion 
became a hard fact that filled his field of vision. When he was 
told that he had been cheated in the matter of the presidency,^ he 
was sure of it, although those who told him were by no means so. 

There was great significance in the election of Jackson in 1828. 
A new generation was growing up under new economic and 
social conditions. 'I'hey felt great confidence in themselves and 
great independence. They despised tradition and Old World 
ways and notions ; and they accepted the Jeffersonian dogmas, 
not only as maxims, but as social forces— the causes of the 
material prosperity of the country. By this generation, there- 
fore, Jackson was recognized as a man after their own heart. 
They liked him beoiuse he was vigorous, brusque, uncouth, 
relentless, straightforward and open. They made him president 
in 1828, and he fulfilled all their expectations. He had 178 
votes in the electoral college against 83 given for Adams. Though 
the work of redistribution of offices began almost at his inaugu- 
ration, it is yet an incorrect account of the matter to say that 
Jackson corrupted the civil service. His administration is 
rather the date at which a system of democracy, organized by 
the use of patronage, was introduced into the federal arena by 
Van Buren, It was at this time that the Democratic or Repub- 
lican party divided, largely along personal lines, into Jacksonian 
Democrats and National Republicans, the latter led by such men 
as Henry Clay and J. Q. Adams. The administration it.self had 
two factions in it from the first, the faction of Van Buren, the 
secretary of state in i829-i83T,and that of Jalhoun,vice-president 
in 1829-1832. The refusal of the wives of the cabinet and of Mrs 
Calhoun to accord social recognition to Mrs J. H. Eaton brought 
about a rupture, and in April 1831 the whole cabinet was re- 
organized. Van Buren, a widower, sided with the president in 
this affair and grew in his favour. Jackson in the meantime had 
learned that Calhoun as secretary of war had wished to censure 
him for his actions during the Seminole war in Florida in 1818, 
and henceforth he regarded the South Carolina statesman as his 
enemy. The result was that Jack.son transferred to Van Buren 
Ills support for succe.ssion in the presidency. The relations 
between Jackson and his cabinet were unlike those existing 
under his predecessors. Having a m!'3tar>' point of view, he 
was inclined to look upon the cabinet members as inferior officers, 
and when in need of advice he usually consulted a group of 
personal friends, who came to be called the “ Kitchen (>binet.” 

! The principal members of this clique were William B. Lewis 
(1784-1866), Amos Kendall and Duff Green, the last named 
being editor of the United States Telegraph, the organ of the 
administration. 

In 1832 Jackson was re-clected by a large majority (219 
electoral votes to 49) over Henry Clay, his chief opponent. I’he 
battle raged mainly around the re-charter of the Bank of the 
United States. It is probable that Jackson's advisers in 1828 
had told him, though erroneously, that the bank had worked 
against him, and then were not able to control him. The first 
message of his first presidency had contained a severe reflection 
on the bank ; and in the very height of this second campaign 
(July 1832) he vetoed the re-charter, which had been passed in 

* The charge was freely made then and afterwards (though, it 
is now belicv'cd, without* justification) that Clay had supported 
Adams and by influencing his followers in the house had been 
instrumental in securing his election, as the result of a bargain by 
i which Adams had agreed to pay him for his support by appointing 
him secretary of state. 
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the session of 1831-1832. Jackson intcr|>reted his re-election as 
an approval by the people of his war on the bank, and he pushed 
it with energy. In September 1833 he ordered the public 
deposits in the bank to be transferred to selected local banks, 
and entered upon the “ experiment ** whether these could not 
act as fiscal agents for the government, and whether the desire 
to get the deposits would not induce the local banks to adopt 
sound rules of currency. During the next session the Senate 
passed a resolution condemning his conduct. Jackson protested, 
and after a hard struggle, in which Jackson’s friends were led by 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton, the resolution was ordered to be 
expunged from the record, on the i6th of January 1837. 

In 1832, when the state of South Carolina attempted to 
“ nullify the tariff laws, Jackson at once took steps to enforce 
the authority of the federal government, ordering two war-vessels 
to Charleston and placing troops within convenient distance. 
He also issued a proclamation warning the people of South 
Carolina against the consequences of their conduct. In the 
troubles between Georgia and the Cherokee Indians, however, 
he took a different stand. Shortly after his first election Georgia 
passed an act extending over the Cherokee country the civil 
laws of the state. This was contrary to the rights of the Cherokecs 
under a federal treaty, and the Supreme Court consequently 
declared the act void (1832). Jackson, however, having the 
frontiersman’s contempt for the Indian, refused to enforce the 
decision of the court (see Nullification ; Georgia : History), 

Jackson was very successful in coll.^cting old claims against 
various European nations for spoliations inflicted under 
Napoleon’s continental system, especially the French spoliation 
claims, with reference to which he acted with aggressiveness and 
firmness. Aiming at a currency to consist largely of specie, he 
caused the payment of these claims to be received and imported 
in specie as far as possible ; and in 1836 he ordered land-agents 
to receive for land nothing but specie. About the same time 
a law passed Congresi for di.stributing among the states some 
$35,000,000 balance belonging to the United States, the public 
debt having all been paid. The eighty banks of deposit in which 
it was lying had regarded this sum almost as a perman mt loan, 
and had inflated credit on the basis of it. The necessary calling 
In of their loans in order to meet the drafts in favour of the 
states, combining with the breach of the overstrained credit 
between America and Europe and the decline in the price of 
cotton, brought about a crash which prostrated the whole 
financial, industrial and commercial system of the country for 
six or seven years. The crash came just as Jackson was leaving 
office ; the whole burden fell on his successor, Van Buren. 

In the 18th century the influences at work in the American 
colonies developed democratic notion.s. In fact, the circum- 
stances were those w^hich create equality of wealth and condition, 
as far as civilized men ever can be equal. The War of Indepen- 
dence was attended by a grand outburst of political dogmatism 
of the democratic type. A class of men were produced who 
believed in very broad dogmas of popular power and rights. 
There were a few rich men, but they were almost a.shamed to 
differ from their neighbours and, in some known cases, they 
affected democracy in order to win popularity. After the iqth 
century began the class of rich men rapidly increased. In the 
first years of the century a little clique at Philadelphia became 
alarmed at the increase of the money power,” and at the grow- 
ing perils to democracy. They attacked with some violence, 
but little skill, the first Bank of the United .States, and they 
prevented its re-charter. The most permanent interest of the 
history of the United States is the picture it offers of a primitive 
democratic society transformed by prosperity and the acquisi- 
tion of capital into a great republican commonwealth. The 
denunciations of the “ money power ” and the reiteration of 
democratic dogmas deserve earnest attention. They show the 
development of classes or parties in the old undifferentiated mass, 
Jackson came upon the j^litical stage just when a wealthy class 
first existed. It was an industrial and commercial class greatly 
interested in the tariff, and deeply interested also in the then 
current forms of issue banking. The southern planters also 


were rich, but were agriculturists and remained philosophical 
Democrata. Jackson was a man of low birth, uneducated, 
prejudiced, and marked by strong personal feeling in all his 
beliefs and disbeliefs. He showed, in his militaiy^ work and in 
his early political doings, great lack of discipl’.ne. The proposal 
to make him president won his assent and awakened his ambi- 
tion. In anything which he undertook he always wanted to 
carry his point almost regardless of incidental effects on himself 
or others. He soon became completely engaged in the effort to 
be made president. The men nearest to him understood hi.s 
character and played on it. It was suggested to him that the 
money power was against him. That meant that, to the 
educated or cultivated class of tliat day, he did not seem to bo 
in the class from which a president should be chosen. He took 
the idea that the Bank of the United States was leading the 
money power against him, and that he was the champion of the 
masses of democracy and of the common people. The opposite 
party, led by Clay, Adams, Biddle, &c:., had schemes for banks 
and tariffs, enterprises which were open to severe criticism. The 
political struggle was very inten.se and there were two good sides 
to it. Men like Thomas H. Benton, Jitlward Livingston, Amos 
Kendall, and the southern statesmen, found material for strong 
attacks on the Whigs. The great mass of voters felt the issue 
as Jackson’s managers stated it. That meant that the ma.sses 
recognized Jackson as their champion. Therefore, Jackson’s 
personality and name became a powei* on the side opposed to 
banks, corporations ancl other forms of the new growing power 
of capital. That Jackson was a typical man of his generation 
is certain. He represents the spirit and temper of the free 
American of that day, and it was a part of his way of thinking 
and acting that he put his whole life and interest into the con- 
flict. He accomplished two things of great importance in tlu^ 
history : he crushed excessive state-rights and established the 
contrary doctrine in fact and in the political orthodoxy of tlic 
democrats ; he destroyed the great bank. The subsequent 
history of the bank left it without an apologist, and prejudiced 
the whole later judgmtmt about it. The way in which Jackson 
accomplished thefse things was such that it :ost the country ten 
years of the severest liquidation, and left conflicting traditions 
of public policy in the Democratic party. After he left Washing- 
ton, Jackson fell into discord with his most intimate old friends, 
and turned his interest to the cause of slavery, which he thought 
to be attacked and in danger. 

Jackson is the only president of whom it may be said that he 
went out of office far more popular than he was wlien he entered. 
When he went into office he had no political opinions, only some 
popular notions. He left his party strong, perfectly organized 
and enthusiastic on a platform of low expenditure, payment of 
the debt, no expenditure for public improvement or for glory 
or display in any form and low taxes. His name still remained 
a spell to conjure with, and the politicians sought to obtain the 
assistance of his approval for their schemes ; but in general his 
last years were quiet and uneventful. He died at his residence, 
” The Hermitage,” near Nashville, Tennessee, on the 8th of 
June 1845. 

Bibiaografhy. — Of the early biographies, that by J. H. Jiaton 
(Philadelphia, 1824) is a history of Jackson's early miJitary exj)loits, 
written lor political purposes. Amos Kendall's Life (New N'ork, 
1843) is incomplete, extending only to 1814. James 1 ’arson's 
elaborate work (3 vols., New York, 18O0) i.s still useful. J^arton 
prepared a shorter biography lor the " Great Commanders Scries " 
(New York, 1893), which emphasizes Jackson's military career. 
W. G. Sumner’s Andrew fachson in the '* American Statesmen 
Series" (Boston, 1882 ; revised, 1899) combines the leading fads oi 
Jackson's life with a history of his times. W. G. Brown wrote an 
appreciative sketch (Boston, 1900) for the " Riverside Biographical 
Series." Of more recent works the most elaborate are the History 
of Andrew Jackson^ by A. C. Buell (New York, 19^4) » marred by 
numerous errors, and the Life and Times of Andrew Jackson^ !)y 

S. Colyar (Nashville, 1904). Charles H. Peck's The facksonian 
Epoch (New York, 1899) is an account of national jioiitics from 
1815 to 1840, 111 which the antagonism of Jacks<.in and Clay is 
emphasized. (W, G. S.) 

JACKSON, CYRIL (1746-1819), dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, was bom in Yorkshire, and educated at Westminster 
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and Oxford, in 1771 he was chosen to be sub-preceptor to the 
two eldest sons of George IlLi but in 1776 he was dismissed^ 
probably through some hous^old intrigues. He then took 
ordefs> and was appointed in 1779 to the preachership at 
Lincoln’s Inn and to a canonry at Christ Cliurch^ Oxford. In 
178^1 he was elected dean of Christ Church. His devotion to 
the college led him U> decline the bishopric of Oxford in 1799 and 
the primacy of Ireland in 1800. He took a leading part in 
framing the statute which, in 1802, launched the system of 
public examinations at Oxfoid, but otherwise he was not 
prominent in university affairs. On his resignation in 1^ he 
settled at Felpham, in Sussex, where he remained till his 

JACKSON^ FREDERICK GEORGE (i860- ), British Arctic 

ex|)lorer, was educated at Denstone College and Edinburgh 
University. His first voyage in Arctic waters was on a whaling- 
cruise in 1886-1887, and in 1893 he made a sledge-journey of 
3000 miles across the frozen tundra of Siberia lying between tlie 
Ob and the Pechora. His narrative of this journey was published 
under the title of The Great Froten Land (1895). On his return 
lie was given the command of the Jackson-Harmswortb Arctic 
expedition (1894-1897), whieJj had lof its objective the general 
exploration of Fmnz josef I-and. In recognition of his services 
he received a knighthood of the first class of the Danish Royal 
Order of St Olof in 1898, and was awarded the gold medal of 
the Pari.s Geographical Society in 1899. His accxiunt of the 
expedition was published under the title of A T^imsand Dayein 
the Arctic (1899). He served in South Africa during the Boer 
War, and obtained the rank of captain. His travels also include 
a journey across the Australian deserts. 

JACKSON, HELEN MARIA (1831-1885), American poet and 
novelist, who wrote under the initials of H. H.” (Helen Hunt), 
was born in Amherst, Massachusetts, on the i8tb of October 
1831, the daughter of Natlian Welby Fiske (1798-2847), who 
was a professor in Amherst College. In October 1852 she 
married Lieutenant Edward Bissell Hunt (1822-1863), of the 
U.S. corps of engineers. In 1870 she published a little volume 
of meditative Verees^ which was praised by Emerson in the 
preface to his Parnassus (1874). In 1875 she married William 
S. Jackson, a banker, of Colorado Springs. She became a prolihe 
writer of prose and verse, indudiiig juvenile tales, b^Hiks of 
travel, household hints and novels, of whicli the best is Ramona 
(1884), a defence of the Indian character. In 1883, os a special 
commissioner with Abbot Kinney (b. 1850), she investigate the 
condition and needs of the Mission Indians in California. A 
Century of Dishonor (a88t) was an arraignment of the treatment 
of the Indians by tlie United Stales. She died on ilie 12th of 
August 1885 in 1^1 Francisco. 

In addition to her pnblicatiouB referred to above, Mercy Phil- 
Choice (1876), Hetty's Strange History (<877), Zeph (1886), 
and and Lyrics (188b) may bo mcntiuiKd. 

JACKSON, MASON (r, 1820-1903), British engraver, was 
born at Berwick-on-Tweed about 1820, and was trained as a 
wood engram by his brother, John Jackson, the author of a 
history of this art. In tlie middle of the 19th century he made 
a GOi siderable reputation by his engravings for the Art Union 
of London, and for Knight’s Shakespeare and other standard 
books ; and in x86o he was appointed art editor of XYiQ. Illustrated 
London News, a post which he held for thirty years. He wTote 
a history of ilie rise and progress of illustrated journalism. He 
died in December 1903. 

JACKSON, THOMAS (1579-1640), president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and dean of Peterborough, was born at Witton- 
le-Wear, Durham, and educated at Oxford. He became a 
probationer fellow of Corpus in 1606, and wtis soon afterwards 
elected vice-president. In 1623 he was presented to the living 
of Si Nicholas, Newc^tlc, and about 1625 to the living of 
Winston, Durham. Five years later he was appointed president 
of Corpus, ai^d in 1632 the king presented him to the living of 
Witney, Oxfordshire. He was made a prebendary' of Winchester 
in 1635, and was dean of Peterborough in 1635-1639. Although 
originally a Calvinist, he became in later life an Arminian. 


His chief work was a series of comnientaries on tlie AposUes* 
Creed, the first complete edition being entitled The Works of Thomas 
Jackson^ D.D. (London, 1073). The commentaries were, however, 
originally published in 1613-1657, an twdve l>ook» with different 
titles, the first being The Eternal Truth of Scriptures (London, 
1613). 

JACKSON, THOMAS JONATHAN (1824-1863), known as 
** Stonewall Jackson,” American general, was t)orn at Claiks- 
burg, Virgiiiia(now West Virginia), on the zrstof January 1824, 
and was descended from an Ulster family. At an early age he 
was left a penniless orphan, and his education was axxjuired in a 
‘ small country school until he procured, mainly by his own 
energy, a nomination to the Military' Academy. Lack of social 
graces and the deficiencies of his early education impeded him at 
first, but ” in the end * Old Jack,’ as he was always called, with 
his desperate earnestness, his unflinching straightforwardness, 
and his high sense of honour, came to be regarded with something 
like affection.” Such qualities he dis|>layed not le.ss amongst 
the light-hearted cadets than afterwards at the head of troops 
in battle. After graduating he took part, as secord lieutenant 
in the ist U.S. Artillery , in the Mexican War. At Vera Cnia he 
won the rank of first lieutenant, and for gallant conduct at 
Contreras and Chapul tepee respectively he was breveted captain 
and major, a rank which he attained with less than one year’s 
service. During his stay in the city of Mexico his thoughts were 
seriously directed towards religion, and, eventually entering the 
Presbyterian communion, he ruled every subsequent action of 
his life by his faith. In 2851 he applied for and obtained a 
professorship at the Virginia n ilitaiy institute, Lexington ; 
and here, except for a short visit to Europe, he remaipfKi foi 
ten years, teaching natural science, the theory of gunnery and 
battalion drill. Though he was not a good teacher, his influence 
both on his pupils and on those few intimate friends for whom 
alone he relaxed tlie gravity of his manner was profound, and, 
little as he was known to the white inhabitants of Lexington, he 
was revered by the slaves, to whom he showed uniform kindnes.s, 
and for whose moral in.struction he worked unceasingly. As to 
the great question at issue in 1861, Major JacksoiVs ruling 
motive was devotion to his state, and when Virginia seceded, on 
the 17th of April, and the Lexington cadets were ordered to 
Richmond, Jackson went thither in command of the mrps. 
His intimate friend, Governor Letcher, appreciating his gifts, 
sent him as a colonel of infantry to Harper’s Ferry, where the 
first collision with the Union forces was hourly expected. In 
June he receivwl the command of a brigade, and in July promo- 
tion to the rank of brigadier^ general. He liad well employed 
the short time at his disposal for training his men, and on the 
first field of Bull Run they won for themselves and their 
brigadier, by their rigid steadiness at the critical moment of the 
battle, the historic name of ” Stonewall,” 

After the battle of Bull Run Jackson spent some time in 
the further training of his brigade, which^ to his ir finite regret, 
he was compelled to leave behind him w’hen, in October, he was 
assigned as a major-general to command in the Shenandoah 
Valley. His army had to be formed out of local troops, and 
few modem weapons were a%'aiiable, but the Valley regiments 
retained the impress of Jackson’s training till the days of Cedar 
Creek. Discipline was not acquired at once, however, and the 
first ventures of the force were not very successful. At Kems- 
town, indeed, Jackson was tactically defeated by the Federals 
under Shields (March 23, 1862). But the Stonewall brig^e 
had been sent to its old leader in November, and by the time 
that the famous Valle>* Campaign (sec Shunanix)ah Valley 
Campaigns) began, the forces under Jackson’s command had 
acquired cohesion and power of manoeuvre. On the 8th ^ May 
1862 was fought the combat of McDowell, won by Jackson 
against the leading troops of Fr6mont’$ command from West 
Virginia. Three weeks later the forces under Banks w'ere being 
driven over the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, and Jackson was 
master of the Valley. Every other plan of rampaign in Virginia 
was at once subordinated to the scheme of ** tr^ping Jackson.” 
But the Confederates, marching swiftly up the Valley, slipped 
beUveen the converging columns of Fremont from the v'est and 
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McDowdl from the east, and concluded a most daring campaign 
by the victorious actions of Cross Keys and Port Republic 
(8th and 9th of June). While the forces of the North ^vere still 
scattered, Jackson secretly left the Valley to take a decisive 
part in Lee’s campaign before Richmond. In the “ Seven Days ” 
Jackson was frequently at fault, but his driving energy bore no 
samil part in securing the defeat of McClellan’s advance on 
Richmond. Here he passed for the first time under the direct 
orders of Robert Lee, and the rest of his career was spent in 
a>mmand of the II. corps of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
As Jjde's chief and most trusted subordinate he was throughout 
charged with the execution of tJie more delicate and difficult 
operations of his commander’s hazardous strategy. Alter his 
victory over Banks at Cedar Mountain, near Culpeper, Virginia, 
Jackson led the daring march round the fiank of General Pope’s 
army, which against all theoretical rules ended in the great 
victory of second Bull Run. In the Maryland campaign 
I jeut. -General Jackson was again detached from the main army. 
Eleven thousand Federals, surrounded in Harper’s Ferry, were 
forced to surrender, and Jackson rejoined L-ee just in time to 
oppose McClellan’s advance. At the Antietam his corjis bore the 
brunt of the battle, which was one of the most stubborn of 
modem warfare. At Fredericksburg his wing of Lee’s line of battle 
was heavily engaged, and his last battle, before ChanceUorsvillc, 
in the thickets of the Wilderness, was his greatest triumph. By 
one of lus swift and secret flank marches he plained his corps on the 
flank of the enemy, and on tlie jtnd of May flung them against 
the Federal XI. corps, which was utterly routed. At the close 
of a day of victory he was reconnoitring the hostile positions 
when suddenly the Confederate outposts opened fire upon hi.s 
stafi, whom they mistook in the dark and tangled forest for 
Federal cavalry. Tadbon fell wounded, and on the loth of May 
he died at Guinea’s station. He was buried, according to his 
own wish, at Lexington, where a statue and a memorial hall 
commemorate his connexion with the place i and on the spot 
where he was mortally wounded stands a plain granite pillar. 
The first contribution towards the bronze statue at Ric hmond 
was made by the negro Baptist congregation for wtiich Jackson 
had laboured so earnestly in his Lexington years. He was twice 
married, first to Eleanor (d. 1854), daughter of Georg > Junkin, 
president of Washii^on Cx)Ilege, Virginia, and secondly in 1857 
to Mary Anna Morrison, daughter of a North Carolina clergyman. 

That Jackson’s death, at a critical moment of the fortunes 
of the Confederacy, was an irreparable loss was disputed by no 
one. Lee said that he had lost his right arm, and, good soldiers as 
were the other general, not one anionipt them was comjmrablc 
to Jaclcson, whose name was dreaded in the North like that of 
I^ himself. His military character was the enlargement of 
his personal character — desperate earnestness, unflinching 
straightforwardness,” and absolute, almost fatalist, tiust in 
the guidance of providence. At the head of his troops, who 
idolized him, he was a Cromwell, adding to the zeal of a fanatic 
and the energy of the bom leader the special military skill and 
trained soldierly spirit which the English commander had to 
gain by experience. His Christianity was conspicuous, even 
amongst deeply religious men like Lee and Stuart, and pene- 
trated every part of his character and conduct. 

See lives by H. L. Dabney (New York, J. E. Cooke (New 

York, 1866), M. A. Jackson (General Jackson's widow) (New York, 
1893) ; and especially G. F. R. Henderson, Stonewall Jackson (London, 
1898), and H. A. White, Stonewall Jackson (i^'liiladelphia, 1909). 

MOKSOM» WILLIAM (1730^1803), English musician, was 
bom at Exeter on the 29th of May 1730. His father, a grocer, 
bestowed a liberal education upon him, but, on account of the 
lad’s strong predilection for music, was imluced to place him 
under the care of John Silvester, the organist of Exeter Cathedral, 
with whom he remained about two years. In 1748 he went to 
London, and studied under John Travers, organist of the king’s 
diapel. Returning to Exeter, he settled there as a teacher and 
composer, and in 1777 was appointed subdianter, organist, lay- 
vicar and master of the choristers of the cathedral. In 1755 
he published his first work, Twdve Songs, which became at once 


highly popular. His next publication, Six Sonatas far the Harp^ 
fuhord, was a failure. His third work, Six Elegies for three voices, 
preceded by an Invocation, with an Accompaniment, pku'ccl him 
among tin; first composers of his day. His fourth work was 
another set of Twelve Songs, now verv scarce; and his fifth work 
was again a set of Twelve ^ngs, all of which arc now forgotten. 
He next published Twelve Hymns, with some good remarks upon 
that sri'le of composition, ulthongh his precepts were better 
than his practice. A set of Twelve Songs followed, containing 
some good compositions. Next came an Ode to Fancy, the words 
by Dr Warton. Twelve Canzenieis for tioo formed his 

ninth work ; and otie of them — Time has not thinned my 
Flowing Hair ” — long held a place at public and private (nm- 
certs. His tenth work was Eight Softaias for the Harpsichord, 
some of which were novel and plea‘5ing. He composed three 
dramatic piec'e.^, — Lycidas (1767), The Lml of the Manor, to 
General Burgoyne’s words (1780), and The Metamorphoses, a 
comic opera jn’oduced at Drury Lane in 1783, which did not 
succeed. Tn tlie second of these dramatic works, two airs — 
” Encompassed in an Angel’s Form ” and “ When first this 
Humble Roof I knew ” — were great favourites. His church 
music was published after his death by James Paddon(T82o) ; 
most of it is poor, but ” Jackson in F ” was for many years 
popular. In 1782 he published Thirty Letters on l^arious Subjects, 
in which he severely attacked canons, and described William 
Bird’s Non nohis Domine a.s containing pa.s.sages not to be 
endured. But his anger and contempt were mo.st strongly 
expressed against catches of all kinds, which he denounced 
as barbarous. In 1791 he put forth a pamphlet, Ohsenmtions on 
the Present State of Music in London, in wh’cli he found fault 
with cx'ery thing and everybody. He published in T798 The 
Four Ages, together with Essays on Various Subjects, — a work 
which gives a favourable idea of his character and of his literary 
acquirements. Jackson also cultivated a taste for landscape 
painting, and imitated, not unsuccessfully, the style of his friend 
(^Jainsborough. He died on the 5th of July 1803. 

JACKSON, a city and the county-seat of Jackson county. 
Michigan, U.S.A., on both sides of the Grand River, 76 m. W. 
of Detroit. Pop. (1890), 20,798; (t()oo), 25,180, of whom 
3843 were foreignAiorn (1004 German, 041 English Canadian) ; 
(19T0, census), 31,433. It is served by th(! Michigan (.'entral, 
the Lake Shore ik Michigan Southern, the Grand Trunk and 
the Cincinnati Northern railways, and by inter-urban electric 
lines. It is the seat of the state prison (established 1839). 
Coal is mined in the vicinity.; the city has a large trade with 
the surrounding agricultural district (whose distinctive product 
is beans) ; the Michigan Central railway has tar and machine 
shops here ; and the city ha.s many manufacturing establish- 
ments. The total factory product in 1904 was valued at 
$8,348,125, an increase of 24*4 % over that of if>oo. The mimi- 
cijiality owns and operates its water-works. Tlie place was 
formerly a favourite camping ground of the Indians, and was 
settled by whites in 1829. In 1830 it was laid out as a town, 
.selected for the county-seat, and named Jacksonburg in honour 
of Andrew Jackson; the pre.sent name was adopted in 1838, 
Jackson was incorporated as a village in 1843, and in 1857 was 
chartered as a city. It was at a convention held at Jackson 
on the 6th of July 1854 that the Republican party was first 
organized and so named by a rcpresentalive state Wly. 

JACKSON, a city and the county-seat of Hinds county, 
Mississippi, U.S.A., and the capital of the state, on the W. bank 
of the Pearl River, al>out 40 m. E. of Vir'kshurg and 185 m. N. 
of New Orleans, Louisiana. Pop. (1890), 5920 ; (1900), 7816, 
of whom 4447 were negroes. According to tne U.S. census taken 
in 1910 the population reached a total of 21,262. Jackson is 
served by the Illinois Central, the Alabama & Vicksburg, the 
Gulf & Ship Island, New Orleans Great Northern, and the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley railways, and during the winter by .small 
freight and passenger steamboats on the Pearl River. In Jackson 
is the state library, with more than 80,000 volumes. The new 
state capitol was finished in 1903. The old state capitol, dating 
from 1839, is of considerable interest ; in it were held the secession 
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convention (1861), the ‘‘Black and Tan Convention” (1868), 
and the constitutional convention of 1890, and in it Jefferson 
Davis made his last speech (1884). Jackson is the seat of Mill- 
saps College, chartered in 1890 and opened in 1892 (under the 
control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South), and having, 
in 1907-1908, J2 instructors and 297 students; of Belhaven 
College (non-sectarian, 1894), for girls ; and of Jackson College 
(founded in 1877 at Natchez by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society; in 1883 removed to Jackson), for negroes, which 
had 356 students in i907->i9o8. The city is a market for cotton 
and farm products, and has a number of manufactories. In 
1821 the site was designated as the seat of the state government, 
and early in the following year the town, named in honour of 
Andrew Jackson, was laid out. The legislature first met here 
in December 1822, It was not until 1840 that it was chartered 
as a city, During the Civil War Jackson was in the theatre of 
active campaigning. On the 14th of May 1863 Johnston who 
then held the city, was attacked on both sides by Sherman and 
McPherson with two corps of Grant’s army, which, after a sharp 
engagement, drove the Confederates from the town. After 
the fall of Vicksburg Johnston concentrated his forces at Jackson, 
which had been evacuated by the Federal troops, and prepared 
to make a stand behind the intrenchments. On the gth of 
July Sherman began an investment of the place, and during 
the succeeding week a sharp bombardment was carried on. 
In the night of the i6th Johnston, taking advantage of a lull 
in the firing, withdrew suddenly from the city. Sherman’s 
army entered on the 17th and remained five days, burning a 
considerable part of the city and ra^^aging the surrounding 
country. 

JACKSON, a city and the county -seat of Madison county, 
Tennessee, IJ.S.A., situated on the Forked Deer River, about 85 
m. N.E. of Memphis. Pop. (1890), 10,039; (jgoo), 14,511, of 
whom 6108 were negroes; (1910, census), 15,779. It is served 
by the Mobile & Ohio, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St 
Louis and the Illinois Central railways. The state supreme 
court holds its sessions here for the western district of Ten- 
nessee. The city is the seat of Union University (co-educational), 
chartered in 1875 Southwestern Baptist University, and con- 
ducted under that name at Jackson until 1907, when the present 
name was adopted. In 1907-1908 the university had 17 instruc- 
tors and 280 students. At Jackson, also, are St Mary’s Academy 
(Roman Catholic) ; the Memphis Conference Female Institute 
(Methodist Episcopal, South, 1843), and l^ne College (for 
negroes), under the control of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Jackson is an important cotton market, and is a 
shipping point for the farm products and fruits of the surround- 
ing country. It has also numerous manufactures and railway 
shops. The total value of the factory product in 1905 was 
$2,317,715. The municipality owns and operates the electric- 
lighting plant and the water-works. There is in the city an 
electro-chalybeate well with therapeutic properties. Jackson 
was settled about 1820, incorporated as a town in 1823, chartered 
as a city in 1854, and in 1907 received a new charter by which the 
sale of intoxicating liquors is forever prohibited. After General 
Grant’s advance into Tennessee in 1862 Jackson was fortified 
and became an important base of operations for the Federal army. 
Grant himself establishing his headquarters here in October. 

JACKSONVILLE! a city and the county-seat of Duval county, 
Florida, U.S.A., in the N.E. part of the state, on the left bank of 
the St John’s River, 14 m. from the Atlantic Ocean as the crow 
flies and about 27 m. by water. Pop. (1890), 17,201 ; (1900), 
28,429, of whom 16,230 were negroes and iioO ioreign-born; 
(T 910, census), 57,699; the city being the largest in the state. 
It is seiA^ed by the Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Sea- 
board Air Line, the Georgia Southern & Florida and the 
Florida East Coast railways, and by several steamship lines.’ 

^ Shoals in the river and sand rock at its mouth long prevented the 
development of an extensive water trade, but in 1896 the United 
States Government made an appropriation (supplemented in 1902, 
1903 and 1904) for deepening, for a wddth of 300 ft., the channel 
connecting thOiCtty and the ocean to 24 ft., and on the bar 27 ft. 


I It is the largest railway centre in the state, and is popularly 
I known as the Gate City of Florida. In appetuunce Jacksonville 
is very attractive. It has many handsome buildings, and its 
residential streets are shaded with live-oaks, water oaks and 
bitter-orange trees. Jacksonville Is the seat of two schools for 
negroes, the Florida Baptist Academy and Cookman Institute 
(1872 ; Methodist Episcopal). Many winter visitors are annually 
attracted by the excellent climate, the mean temperature for the 
winter months being about 55® F. Among the places of interest 
in the vicinity is the large Florida ostrich farm. There are 
numerous municipal and other parks. The city owns and 
operates its electric-lighting plant and its water- works system. 
The capital invested in manufacturing increased from Ji, 857, 844 
in 1900 to $4,837,281 in 1905, or 160*4 %, and the value of the 
factory product rose from Si!798,6o7 in 1900 to $5,340,264 in 
1905, or 196-9 %. Jacksonville is the most important distributing 
centre in Florida, and is a port of entry. In 1909 its foreign im- 
ports were valued at $513439; its foreign exports at 82,507,373. 

The site of Jacksonville was called Cow Ford (a version of 
the Indian name, Wacca Pilatka), from the excellent ford of the 
St John’s River, over which went the King’s Road, a highway 
built by the English from St Augustine to the Georgia line. The 
first settlement was made in 1816. In 1822 a town was laid out 
here and was named in honour of General Andrew Jackson ; in 
f 833 Jacksonville was incorporated. During the Civil War the 
city was thrice occupied by Federal troops. In 1888 there was an 
epidemic of yellow fever. On the 3rd of May 1901 a lire destroyed 
nearly 150 blocks of buildings, constituting nearly the whole of 
the business part of the city, the total loss being more than 
$15,000,000 ; but within two years new buildings greater in 
number than those destroyed were constructed, and up to 
December 1909 about 9000 building permits had been granted. 

JACKSONVILLE, a (rity and the county-seat of Morgan 
county, Illinois, U.S.A., on Mauvaiseterre Creek, about 33 m. 
W. of Springfield. Pop. (1890), 12,935; (1900), *5>o78, of whom 
J497 were foreign-born; (1910, census), 15,326. It is served 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago &: Alton, 
the Chicago, Peoria & St Louis and the Wabash railways. It 
is the seat of several educational and philanthropic institutions. 
Illinois College (Presbyterian), founded in 1829 through the 
efforts of the Rev. John Millot Ellis (1793-1855), a missionary of 
the American Home Missionary Society and of the so-called 
Yale Band (seven Yale graduates devoted to higher education 
in the Middle West), is one of the oldest colleges in the Central 
States of the United States. The Jacksonville Female Academy 
(1830) and the Illinois Conservatory of Music (1871) w-ere ab- 
sorbed in 1903 by Illinois College, which then became co-educa- 
tional. The college embraces, besides the collegiate department, 
Whipple Academy (a preparatory department), the Illinois 
Conservatory of Music and a School of Art, and in 1908-1909 had 
21 instructors and 173 students. The Rev. Edward Beecher 
was the first president of the college (from 1830 to 1844), and 
among its prominent graduates have been Richard Yates, jun., 
the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, Newton Bateman (1822-1897), 
superintendent of public instruction of Illinois from 1865 to 1875 
and president of Knox College in 1875-1893, Bishop Theodore 
N. Morrison (b. 1850), Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Iowa after 
1898, and William J» Bryan. The Illinois Woman’s College 
(Methodist Episcopal; chartered in 1847 as the Illinois Confer- 
ence Female Academy) received its present name in 1899. The 
State Central Hospital for the Insane (opened in 1851), the State 
School for the Deaf (established in 1839, opened in 1845, and the 
first charitable institution of the state) and the State School for 
the Blind (1849) are also in Jacksonville. Morgan Lake and 
Duncan Park are pleasure resorts. The total value of the 
factory" product in 1905 was $1,981,582, an increase of 17*7 % 
since 1900. Jacksonville was laid out in 1825 as the county-seat 
of Morgan county, was named probably in honour of Andrew 
Jackson, and was incorporated as a town in 1840, chartered as a 

(mean low water), and by 1909 the work had been completed ; 
further dredging to a *24 ft. depth between the navigable channel and 
pierhead lin^ was authorized in 1907 and complete by 1910. 
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city m x 867, and re-chartered in 1887. The majority of the 
early settlers came from the southern and border states, princi- 
pally from Missouri and Kentucky ; but subsequently there was 
a large immigration of New England and Eastern people, and 
these elements were stronger in the population of Jacksonville 
than in any other city of southern Illinois. The city was a 
station of the “ Underground Railroad.” 

JACOB (Hebrew yadqdh, derived, according to Gen. xxv. 26, 
xxvii. 36, from a root meaning ** to seize the heel ” or sup- 
plant son of Isaac and Rebekah in the Biblical narrative, and 
the father of the twelve tribes of Israel. Jacob and his twin 
brother Esau are the eponyms of the Israelites and Edomites. 
It was said of them that they would be two nations, and that the 
elder would serve the youn^jjer. E.sau was bom first, but lost 
his superiority by relinquishing his birthright, and Jacob by an 
act of deceit gained the paternal blessing intended for Esau 
(Gen. xxvii., J and E).^ The popular view regarding Israel and 
Edom is expressed when the story makes Jacob a tent-dweller, 
and Esau a hunter, a man of the field. But whilst Esau married 
amo^ the Canaanite ** daughters of the land ” (P in xxvi. 34 ; 
xxviii. 8 seq.), Jacob was sent, or (according to a variant tradition) 
fled from Beer-sheba, to take a wife from among his Syrian 
kinsfolk at Haran. On the way he received a revelation at 
Bethel (“ house of God ”) promising to him and to his descen- 
dants the whole extent of the land. The beautiful story of 
Jacob’s fortunes at Haran is among the best examples of Hebrew 
narrative : how he ser\'ed seven years for Rachel, ‘‘ and they 
seemed a few days for the love he had to her,” and was tricked 
by receiving the elder sister Leah, and how he served yet another 
seven years, and at last won his love. The patriarch’s increasing 
wealth caused him to incur the jealousy of his father-in-law, 
Laban, and he was forced to flee in secret with his family. They 
were overtaken at Gilead,*-^ whose name (interpreted ” heap of 
witness ”) is explained by the covenant into which Jacob and 
Laban entered (xxxi. 47 sqq.). Passing Mahanaim (” camps ”), 
where he saw the camps of God, Jacob sent to Esau with friendly 
overtures. At the Jabbok he wrestled with a divine being and 
prevailed (cf. Hos. xii. 3 sqq.), hence he called the place Penicl 
or Penuel (” the face of God and received the new name 
Israel. He then effected an unexpected reconciliation with 
Esau, passed to Succoth, where he built booths ” for his cattle 
(hence its name), and reached Shechem. Here he purchased 
ground from the clan Hamor (cf, Judg. ix. 28), and erected an 
altar to “ God (El) the God of Israel.” This was the scene of the 
rape of Dinah and of the attack of Simeon and Levi which led 
to their ruin (xxxiv, ; sec Dan, Levites, Simeon). Thence 
Jacob went down south to Bethel, where he received a divine 
revelation (P), similar to that recorded by the earlier narrator 
(J), and was called Lsrael (xxxv. 9-13, 15). Here Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse, died, on the way to Ephrath. Rachel died in 
giving birth to Benjamin and further .south Reuben was 
guilty of a grave offence (cf. xlix. 4). According to P, Jacob 
came to Hebron, and it was at this juncture that Jacob and Esau 
separated (a .second time) and the latter removed to Mount Seir 
(xxxvi. 6 sqq.; cf. the parallel in xiii. 5 sqq.). Compelled by 
circumstances, described with much fullness and vividness, 
Jacob ultimately migrated to Egypt, rec eiving on the way the 
promise that God would make of him a great nation, which 
should come again out of Egypt (see Joseph). After an inter- 
view with the Pharaoh (recorded only by P, xlvii. 5-1 1), he 
dwelt with his sons in the land of Goshen, and as his death drew 
near pronounced a formal benediction upon the two sons of 
Joseph (Manasseh and Ephraim), intentionally exalting the 
younger. Then he summoned all the “ sons ” to gather round 
his bed, and told them what shall befall in the latter days ” 
(xlix.). He died at the age of 147 (so P), and permission was 
given to carry his body to Canaan to be buried. 

* For the symbols J, E, P, as regards the sources of the book of 
Ocmesis, see Genesis; Bible: Old Test ^ Criticism. 

^ Since it is some 300 m. from Haran to Gilead it is probable that 
Laban's home, only seven days' journey distant, was nearer Gilead 
than the current tradition allows (Gen. xxxi. 22 sqq.). | 
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These narratives are full of much valuable evidence regarding 
marriage customs, pastoral life and duties, popular beliefs and 
traditions, and are evidently typical of what was currently 
retailed. Their historical value has been variously estimated. 
The existed long before the traditional date of Jacob, and 
the Egyptian phonetic equivalent of Jacob-el(rf . Isra-el, Ishma-el) 
appears to be the name of a district of central Palestine (or 
possibly east of Jordan) about 1500 B.c. But the stories in 
their present form are very much later. The close relation 
between Jacob and Aramaeans .:onfirms the view that some 
of the tribes of Israel were pari'y of Aramaean origin ; his 
entrance into Palestine from beyond the Jordan is parallel to 
Joshua’s invasion at the head of the Israelites; and hi.s previous 
journey from the south finds independent support in traditions 
of another distinct movement from this quarter. Consecjiiently, 
it would appear that these extremely elevated and richly deve- 
loped narratives of Jacob-Isracl embody, among a number of 
other features, a recollection of two distinct traditions of migra- 
tion which became fused among the Israelites. (Sec further 
Genesis; Jews.) (S.a.C.) 

JACOB, JOHN (1812--1858), Indian soldier and administrator, 
was born on the nth of January 1812, educated at Addi.scombe, 
and entered the Bombay artillery in 1828. He served in the 
first Afghan War under Sir John Keane, and afterwards led his 
regiment with distinction at the battles of Mecanee, Shahdudpur, 
and U market ; but it is as commandant of the Sind Horse and 
political superintendent of Upper Sind that he was chiefly famous. 
He w^a.s tlie pacificator of the Sind frontier, reducing the tribes 
to quietude as much by his commanding personality as by his 
ubiquitous military measures. In 1853 he foretold the Indian 
Mutiny, saying : There is more danger to our Indian empire from 
the state of the Bengal army, from the feeling which there exists 
between the native and the European, and thence spreads 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, than from all 
other causes combined. Let government look to this ; it is a 
serious and mo.st important truth ” ; but he was only rebuked by 
Lord Dalhousie for his p)ains. He was a friend of Sir (Charles 
Napier and Sir James Outrain, and resembled them in his out- 
spoken criticisms and independence of authority. He died at 
the early age of 46 of brain fever, brought on by excessive heat 
and overwork. The town of Jacobabad, which has the reputa 
tion of being the hottest place in India, is named after him. 

See A. 1 . Shand, General John Jacob (1900). 

JACOB BEN ASHER (1280-^1340), codifier of Jewish law, was 
born in Germany and died in Toledo. A son of Asher ben 
Ychiel (<7.v.), Jacob helped to re-introduce the older elaborate 
method of legal casuistry which had been overthrown by 
Maimonides {(jv,). The Asheri family suffered great privations 
but remained faithful in their devotion to the Talmud. Jacob 
ben Asher is known as the Ba al ha-turim (literally “ Master of 
the Rows ”) from his chief work, the four Turim or Rows (the 
title is derived from the four Turim or rows of jewels in the 
High Prie.st’s breastplate). In tiiis work Jacob ben Asher 
codified Rabbinic law on ethics and ritual, and it remained a 
standard work of reference until it was edited with a commeritar>^ 
by Jo.seph Qaro, who afterwards simplified the code into the 
more popular Shtdhan Aruch. Jacob also wrote two commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch. 

See Graetz, History of the Jews (Eng. trans.), vol. iv. ch, iii. ; Weiss, 
Dor dor we~dorashav, v. 118-123. (1. A.) 

JACOB OF EDESSA, who rank.s with Barhebraeus as the most 
distinguished for .scholarship among Syriac writers, ^ was bom at 
’En-dehhn in the province of Antioch, probably about a.d. 640. 
From the trustworthy account of his life by Barhebraeus {Chrou. 
Eccles. i. 289) we learn that he studied first at the famous mon- 
a.stery of Ken-neshre fon the: left bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
JerAbis) and afterwards at Alexandria, which had of course l^een 

“ In the literature of his country Jacob holds much the same 
place as Jerome among the Latin fathers " f Wright, Short Hist, of 
Syr. Lit. p. 143). 
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for 3ome time in the hands of the Moslems^ On his return he 
was appointed bishop of Edessa by his friend Athanasius 11 . (of 
Bakd), probably in 684,^ but held this office only for three or 
four yeax$> as tJie <.krgy withstood his strict enforcement of the 
Church canons and he was not supported by Julian^ tbe successor 
of Athanasius in the patriarchate. Accordingly, having in 
a^ger publicly burnt a copy of the canons in front of Julian's 
residence, Jacob retired to the monastery of Kaisum near 
Samosiita, and from there to tlie mona.stcry of EusebhonS/'^ 
where for eleven years he taught the Psalms and the reading of 
the Scriptures in Greek. But towards llie close of this period 
he again encountered opposition, this time from monks '' who 
hated the Greeks,” and so proceeded to the great convent of 
Tell *Adda or Teleda (? modern TcUadi, N.W. of Aleppo), where 
he spent nine years in revising and emending the Peshitla version 
of the Old Testament by tlie help of the various Greek versions. 
He was finally recalled to the bishopric of Edessa in 708, but 
died four months later, on tfic 5th of June. i 

111 doctrinti Jacob was undoubtedly Monophysite.^ Of the very j 
large number of his works, which arc mostly in prose, not many have 
as yet been published, but much information may be gathered from 
Assemaai's Bibliotheca orientaiis und Wright's Catalogue of Syriac 
MSS, in the British Museum, <t) Of the Syriac Old Tcstameul 
Jaicob ]uroduced what Wright calls a curious eclectic or patchwork 
text/’ of which jQvo volumes survive in Europe (Wright's Catalogue 
38). It was " the last attempt at revision of the Ola Testament in 
the Monophysite Church." Jacob was also the chief founder of the 
Svtiac Massorah among the Mouophysites, which produced such 

hiss, as the one (V L cliii.) described by Wiseman in Horae syriacae, 

part iii. (2) Jacob was the author both of corameiiUvries and of 
scholia on the sacred books; of these specimens are given by Asacmani 
and Wright, They were largely quoted by later commentators, who 
often Tctcr to Jacob as " the intcrjireter of the Scriptures." With 
tlie commentaries may be mentioned his Hexahemeron, or treaUs<^ 
on the six days of creation, MSS. of which exist at Leiden and at 
L3^ons. It was his latest work, and being left incomplete was 
iinislicd by his friend George the bisliop of th<* Arabs. Among 
apocrypha, the History of the Rechabitos composed by Zosimus was 
transfated from Greek into Syriac by Jacob (Wright's C/ataloifut 
1128. and Nau in Jievue simitique, vi. 2O3, vii. 54, 136). {3) Mention 

has been made above of Jacob's zeal on behalf of ecclesiastical 
canons. In his letter to the priest Addai we possess a collection of 
c^ons from liis pem, given in the form of answers to Addai 's ques- 
tions, These were edited by Uigarde in Reliquiae juris sccL 
syriace, PP* an<^ Lamy in Vissert, pp. 98 sq^cp Additions ' 

canons were given in Wright's Notuiac syriacae. The whole hav 
been translated and expounded by Kayser, Die Canoncs Jacobs vov 
Edessa (Leipzig, 1886). Jacob made many contributions to 
Syriac liturgy^ both original and translated (Wright, Short Hist. 
p. 145 seq.). (5) 'lb philosophical literature his dliof original contribu- 
tion was his Enchiridion^ a tract on philosophical terms (Wright's 
Catalogue 984). The translu turns of works of Aristotle which have 
bewi attributed to him are probably by other hands (Wright, Short 

hist. p. 149 : Duval, Literature syridque, pp. 255, 23S). The treatise 
De causa omnium causarum^ which was the work ut a bishop of Edessa, 
was formerly attributed to Jacob ; but the pul dication of the whole 
by Ka3^cr has made it clear that the treatise is of much later date. 

(6) An important historical work by Jacol)— a Chronicle in continua- 
tion of that of Eusebius — has unfortunately perished all except a few 
loaves. Of these a full account is given in Wright's Catalogue loOa. 

(7) Jacob's fame among his countrymen rests most of all on his 
labours as a grammarian. In his letter to George, bishop of Scrugh. 
on Syriac orthography (published by Phillips in London 1869, and 
by Martin in I’aris the same year) he sets forth the impcu^tonce 
01 fidelity by scribes in the copying of minutiae of spelling. In his 
grammar® (of which only some fragments remain), while expressing 


^ Merx infei's that the fact of Jacob's going to Alexandria as a 
student tells against the view that the AraViV, burned the great library 
{Hist, artis gramm. apud Syros^ p. 35). On this question cf. Krehl 
in Atti del iv, congr. intemaz, degli Orientalisti (Florence, 1880), 

^ * i^teuSo-Dionystua of Toll-Mfahre says 677 ; but Athanasius was 
patriarch only 684^>87. 

According to Merx (op, cit. p. 43) this ma)' be the celebrated 
convent of Eusebius near Apames . 

* Assemani tried hard to prove him ortliodox (B.O. i, ,470 sqq.) 
but changed his opinion on reading his biography by Barnebraeus 
(ib. ii, 33^. See<ep^ially Lamy, Dissert, de Syrorum fide, pp. ao6 sqq. 

® Text at Leipzig 1889 (Das Buck dor Erkenntniss d&r Wahrheit oder 
der Ursache alter Ursachen) \ translation (posthumouslv^ sit Strassburg 

® The surviving fragments were published by Wright (London, ' 
1871) and by Merx, op. cit. pp, 73 sqq. of Syriac text. 


j his sense of the disadvantage under which Syriac labours through 
its alphabet containing only consonants, he declined to introduce 
a general system of vowel-signs, lest the change should contribute 
to the neglect and loss of the older books written without vowels. 
At the same time he invented, by adaptation of the Greek vowels, 
such a system ot signs as might serve for purposes of grammaticai 
expositioii^ and elaborated the rules by whicn certain consonants 
serve to indicate vowels. He also systematized and extended 
the u.Hc of diacritical points. It is still u moot question how far 
Jacob is to Ixs regarded as the author of the five vowel-signs derived 
from Greek which soon after came into use among the JacoUtes.^ 
In any case he made the most important contribution to Syriac 
grammar doum to the time of Ba-hebraeus. (8) As a translator 
Jacob’s greatest achievement was his Syriac version of the Homiliae 
cathedrates of Soverus, the moaophyate patriarch of Antioch 
(51 2-318, 535-556). Tills importont collection is now in part kjK>wn 
to us by S. W. Brooks's edition and translation of the 0th book of 
sclcctc(f epistles of Severus, according to another Syriac version made 
by Athanasius of Nisibis in 669. (9) A large number of letteie by 

Jacob to various correspondents have been found m various MSS. 
Brides those on the canon law to Addai, and on grammar to George 
oi'Serugh referred to above, there arc others dealing with doctrine^ 
liturgy, &c. A few are in verse. 

Jacob impresses the modem reader mainly as an educator of his 
countrymen, and particulajly of tiie cloygy. His writings lack the 
fervid rhetoric and graceful style of such authors as Isaac of Antioch, 
Jacob of Si’TOgh and Philoxcnus of Mabb 5 g. But judged by the 
fftandard of his timo he shows the qualities of a truly scientific 
theologian and scholar. (N. M.) 

JACOB OP JOTERBOGK (r. i38i‘-i465), monk and theologian. 
Benedict Stolzenhagcn, known in reb’gion as Jacob, was burn at 
jQterbogk in Brandenburg of poor pcaf;ant stock. He became 
a Cistercian at tlie monastery of Poradiz in Poland, and was sent 
by the abbot to the university of Cracow, where he became 
niaster in philosophy and doctor of theology. He returned to 
his monastery, of which he became abbot. In 1441, however, dis- 
contented with the absence of strict discipline in his community, 
he obtained the leave of the papal legate at the council of Basel 
to transfer himself to the Cartliusians, entering the monastery 
of Salvatorbcrg near Erfurt, of whicli he became prior. He 
lectured on theology at the university of Erfurt, of which he was 
rector in 1455. He died on tlie 30th of April 1465. 

Jacob's main preoccupation was the reform of monastic life, the 
mve (Usorders of which he depbrod, and to this end he wrote his 
Petitiones refigioscrum pro reformatione sui status. Another work, 
De negligentia braelalorum^ was c'irectcd against the neglect of their 
duties by the higher dergy, and he addressed a petition for the re- 
fom of tbe Clmrrh [Advi.samenium pro reforn^one ecoksiae) to Pope 
Nicholas V. This having no effect, he issued the most outspoken of 
his works, Dc septem ecclesiae statibus in which he reviewed the work 
of the reforming councils of his time, and, without toucliing the 
question of doctrine, championed a drastic reform of life and practice 
of the Church on the lines laid down at Constance : nd Basel. 

His j'.riucipal works are collected in Walch, Monimenta med. aev, 
i. and ii. (1757, i77i)» and Engelbert Klupfcl, Veins bibliothoca eccks, 
(Freiburg im Rroi.sgau, 1780). 

JACOB OF SfiROGH, one of the best Syriac authors, named by 
one of his biographers “ the flute of the Holy Spirit and the harp 
of the believing chinrh,” was born in 451 at Kurtam, a village 
on the Euphrates to the west of HarrAn, and was prol^bly edu- 
cated at Edessa. At an early age he attracted the attentbn of 
his countrymen by his piety and his literary gifts, and entered on 
the composition of the long series of metrical homilies on religious 
themes which formed the great work nf his life. Having been 
ordained to the priesthood, he became periodeutes or episcopal 
visitor of HaurA in SCTQgh, not far from his birthplace. Mis 
tenure of this office extended over a time of great trouble to the 
Christian population of Mesopotamia, due to the fierce war 
carried on by Kavadh 11 . of Persia within the Roman borders. 
When cm the loth of January 503 Amid was captured by the 
Persians after a three months’ siege and all its citinens put to the 
sword or carried captive, a panic seited the whole district, and 
the Christian inhabitants of many neighbouring cities planned 

‘ An affirmative answer i» given liy Wiseman (Horae syr. pp. 181-8) 
and Wright (Catalagua iiOS; Fragm. of the Syriac Gmmmar of Jaoob 
of Edessa, preface ; Short Hist. p. 15X seq.), But Martin (in Jour. As. 
May-Juue 1-869, PP* 456 aciq.)» Duval syriaque p. 72) and 
Merx ipp. cit, p, 50) are of dbe opposite optnion. Thedate of the tafro- 
duction of the seven Kestorian vowcl-signs is also uncertain. 
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to leave their homes and ilee to the west of the Euphrates. 
They were recalled to a more courageous frame of mind by the 
letters of Jacob.^ In 510, at the age of 68, Jacob was made 
bishop of &itDan, another town in the district of Serugh, but 
only lived till November 521. 

From the various extant accounts of Jacob’s Jilc and from the 
number of his known works^ we gather that his literary activity 
was unceasing. According to Btuhebrueus (Chron. £ccle&. i. 191) he 
employed 70 amanuenses and wrote in all ^60 metrical homilies, 
besides expositions, letters and hymns of ditferent sorts. Of his 
merits as a writer and p)Ct wc are now well able to judge from 
P. Bedjan's excellent edition of selected metrical homilies, of wliicb 
four volumes have already appeared (Paris 1905-2908), containing 146 
pieces.’’ They arc written throughout in dodccasyllabic metre, aud 
those publi^ed deal mainly with biblical tliemes, though there arc 
also poems on such subjects as tlio deaUis of Christian martyrs, the 
fall of the idols, the council of Kicaea, &c. ‘ Of Jacob’s prose works, 
which are not nearly so numerous, the most interesting are lus letters, 
which throw light upon some of the events of his time and reveal 
his attachment to tlie Monophysitc doctrine wliich was then strug' 
gling for supremacy in the S^^ian churches, and particularly at 
Edessa, over the opposite teaching of Ncstorius. * (N. M.) 

iACOBA, or Jacqueline (1401-1436), countess of Holland, 
was the only daughter and heires.s of William, duke of Bavaria 
and count of Holland, Zeeland and Hainaut. She was married 
as a child to John, duke of Touvaine, second son of Charles VI., 
king of France, who on the death of his elder brother Louis 
became dauphin. John of Tourame died in April 1417, and two 
months afterwards Jacoba lost her father. Acknowledged as 
sovereign in Holland and Zeeland, Jacoba was opposed by her 
uncle John of Bavaria, bishop of Li^ge. She Imd the support ol 
the Hook faction in Holland. Meanwhile she had been married 
in 1418 by her uncle, John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, to 
her cousin John IV., duke of Brabant. By the mediation of 
John the Fearless, a treaty of partition was concluded in 1419 
between Jacoba and John of Bavaria j but it was merely a truce, 
and the contc.st between uncle and niece soon began again and 
continued with varying success. In 1420 Jacoba Hed to England ; 
and there, declaring that her marriage with John of Brabant was 
illegal, she contracted a marriage with Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, in 1422, Two years later Jacoba, with Humphrey, 
invaded Holland, where she 'was now oppo.sed by her former 
husband, John of Brabant, John of Bavaria having died of 
poison. In 1425 Humphrey deserted his wife, who found herself 
obliged to seek refuge with her cousin, Philip V., duke of Bur- 
gundy, to whom she had to submit, and she was imprisoned in 
the castle of Ghent. John of Brabant now mortgaged the two 
counties of Holland and Zeeland to Philip, who a.ssuined their 
protectorate. Jacoba, however, escaped from prison in dis- 
l^ise, and for three years .struggled gallantly to maintain herscl- 
in Holland against the united efforts of Philip of Burgundy and 
John of Brabant, and met at first with success. The death of the 
weak John of Brabant (April 1427) freed the countess from her 
quondam husband ; but nevertheless the pope pronounced 
Jacoba’s marriage with Humphrey illegal, and Philip, putting 
out his full strength, broke down all opposition. By a treaty, 
made in July 1428, Jacoba was left nominally countess, but Philip 
was to administer the government of Ilolland, Zeeland and 
Hainaut, and was declared heir in case Jacoba should die without 
children. Two years later Philip mortgaged Holland and Zeeland 
to the Borselen family, of which Francis, lord of Borselen, was the 
head. Jacoba now made her last effort. In 1432 she secretly 
married Francis of Borselen, and endeavoured to foment a rising 
in Holland against the Burgundian rule. Philip invaded the coun- 
tr>^ however, and threw Borselen into prison. Only on condition 
that Jacoba abdicated her three countships in his favour would 
he allow her liberty and recognize her marriage with Borselen. 

* See the contemporary CktonicU called that of Joshua the StyliU*, 
chap. 54. 

- Asacmani (BxU. Ofimt. i. 305-339) enumerates 231 which he had 
seen in MSS. 

^ Some other historical poems M. Bedjan hoK not seen fit to 
publish, on account of their unreliable and legendarj^ character 
(vol. i. p. be. of preface). 

• A full hst of the older editions of works by Jacob i.s given by 
Wright in Short History of Syfitm LUeratyrSt pp. 68 72. 


She submitted in April 1432, retained her title of duchess in 
Bavaria, and lived on her husband’s estates in retirement. She 
died on tlie 9th of October 1436, leaving no children. 

Bibuwraphy.— F. von Lober, Jakobaa von Liaycm wut ihr$ Zrit 
(2 vuls., Nbrdhngoti, *802-1809) ; W. J. F . Nuvens, jacoba vtm Bsimn 
en Uc gersU helfi dcr A' W ceuw (Haarlem, 1873) ; A‘ von Overstraten, 
Jacoba van Beieven (AmstenJani, 1790). (G, K.) 

JACOBABAD, a town of British India, the administrative 
headquarters of the Upper Sind frontier district in iUmbay; 
with a station on the Quetta branch of the iN(»rth- Wes tern rail- 
way, 37 mJrom the junction ut Ruk, on ilie main line. J’op. 
(1901), 10,787, It is famous as having consistently the highest 
temperature in India. Diuing the moniii of June the thermo- 
meter ra^es between izo'* and 12 f F. I'lie town was founded 
on the site of the village of Khangarh in 1847 General 
John Jacob, for many years commandant ol the Sind Horse, 
who died here in 1858. it has cantomiients for a cavalry regi- 
ment, with accommodation for caravans from Central Asia. It 
is watered by two canals. An annual horse show is held in 
January. 

JACOBEAN STYLE, the name given to the second phase of 
the early Renaissance architecture in England, following the 
Elizabethan style. Although the term is generally employed 
of the style which prevailed in England during the first quarter 
of the 17th (amUiry, its peculiar decadent detail will be found 
nearly twenty ycara earlier at WolJaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, 
and in Oxford and Canibridgo examples exist up to 1660, not- 
withstanding the introduction of the purer Italian style by 
Inigo Jones in 1619 at Whitehall. Already during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign reproductions of the cJassic orders hud found 
their way into English architecture, based frequently upon John 
Shute’s The First and Chief Grounds of Architecture, published in 
1563, with two other editions in 1579 and 1584. In 1577, three 
years before the commencement of Wollaton Hull, a copybook 
of the orders was brought out in Antwerp by Jan Vredcmuri clc 
Vries. Though nominally busexl on the description of the orders 
by Vitruvius, the author indulged freely not only in his rendering 
of them, but in suggestions of his own, showing how tiic orders 
might be employed in various buildings. 'J’liosc sugge.stions 
were of a most decadent type, so that even the author deemed i( 
advisable to publish a letter from a canon of the Church, stating 
that there was notliing in his architectural designs which was 
contrary to religion. It is to publications of this kind Uiat 
Jacobean architecture owes the perversion of its forms and the 
introduction of strap work and pierced creslings, which appear 
for the first time at Wollaton (1580); at Bramshill, Hampshire 
(i6o 7' 1612), and in Holland House, Kensington (1624), it 
receives its fullest development. (R. i\ s.) 

JACOBI, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH (1743 1819), German 
philosopher, was born at Diisseldorf on the 25th of January 1 743. 
The second sun of a wealtliy sugar merchant near Diisseldorf, 
he was educated for a commercial career. Of a retiring, medita 
live disposition, Jacobi as.sociatGd himself at Geneva mainly 
with the literary and scientific circle of which the most prominent 
member was Lesage. He studied c losely the works of Charles 
Bonnet, and the political ideas of Rou.sscau and Voltaire. In 
1763 he was called back to Diisseldorf, and in the following ytisxx 
he married and took over the management of his father’s busi- 
ness. After a short period he gave up bis commercial career, 
and in 1770 became a member of the council for the duchies of 
Julich and Berg, in which capacity he distinguished himself 
by his ability in financial affairs, and his zeal in social reform, 
acobi kept up his interest in literary and pliilosophic matters 
y an extensive correspondence, and 1^ mansion at Pempelfort, 
near Dusscidorf, was the centre of a distinguished literary circle. 
With C. M. Wieland he helped to found a new literary journal. 
Der Teutsche Mercur, in which some of his earlie.st writings, 
mainly on practical or economic subjects, were publish^. 
Here too appeared in part the first of his philosophic works, 
Edward ABwills J?n>/5flww/i*ng<i776),acombinationof romance 
and speculation. This was followed in 1779 by Woldmar, a 
philosophic novel, of very imperfect structure, but full of genial 
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ideas, and giving the most complete picture of Jacobies method 
of philosophizing. In 1779 he visited Munich as member of the 
privy council, but after a short stay there differences with his 
colleagues and with the authorities of Bavaria drove him back 
to Pempelfort. A few unimportant tracts on questions of theo- 
retical politics were followed in 1785 by the work which first 
brought Jacobi into prominence as a philosopher. A conversation 
which he had held with Lessing in 1780, in which Lessing avowed 
that he knew no philosophy, in the true sense of that word, save 
Spinozism, led him to a protracted study of Spinoza’s works. 
The Briefe ithet dieLehreSpinoza${i*j%$\ 2nd ed., much enlarged 
and with important Appendices ^ 1789) expressed sharply and 
clearly Jacobi’s strenuous objection to a dogmatic system in 
philosophy, and drew upon him the vigorous enmity of the 
Berlin clique, led by Moses Mendelssohn. Jacobi was ridiculed 
as endeavouring to reintroduce into philosophy the antiquated 
notion of unreasoning belief, was denounced as an enemy of 
reason, as a pietist, and as in all probability a Jesuit in disguise, 
and was especially attacked for his use of the ambiguous term 
“ belief.” Jacobi’s next important work, David Hume iiber deft 
Clauben, oder Idealismus and Realismus (1787), was an attempt 
to show not only that the term Glaube had been used by the 
most eminent writers to denote what he had employed it for in 
the Letters on Spinoza^ but that the nature of the cognition of 
facts as opposed to the construction of inferences could not be 
otherwise expressed. In this writing, and especially in the 
Appendix, Jacobi came into contact with the critical philosophy, 
and subjected the Kantian view of knowledge to searching 
examination. 

The outbreak of the war with the French republic induced 
Jacobi in 1793 to leave his home near Diisseldorf, and for nearly 
ten years he resided in Holstein. While there he became 
intimately acquainted with Reinhold (in who.se Beitrdge, pt. iii., 
1801, his important work liber das Untemehmen des Kriticismus, 
die Vernunjt zu Verstande zu bringen was first published), and 
with Matthias Claudius, the editor of the M^andsbecher Bote, 
During the same period the excitement caused by the accusation 
of atheism brought against Fichte at Jena led to the publication 
of Jacobi’s Letter to Fichte (1799), in which he made more precise 
the relation of his own philosophic principles to theology. 
Soon after his return to Germany, Jacobi received a call to 
Munich in connexion with the new academy of sciences just 
founded there. The loss of a considerable poition of his fortune 
induced him to accept this offer j he settled in Munich in 1804, 
and in 1807 became president of the academy. In 181 1 appeared 
his last philosophic work, directed against Schelling specially 
(Fan den grttlicken Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung), the first part 
of which, a review of the Wandsbecker Bote, had been written in 
1798. A bitter reply from Schelling was left without answer by 
Jacobi, but gave rise to an animated controversy in which Fries 
and Baader took prominent part. In 1812 Jacobi retired from 
the office of president, and began to prepare a collected edition 
of his works. He died before this w’as completed, on the loth 
of March 1819. The edition of his writings was continued by 
his friend F. Kdppen, and was completed in 1825. The works 
fill .six volumes, of which the fourth is in three parts. To the 
second is prefixed an introduction by Jacobi, which is at the same 
time an introduction to his philosophy. The fourth volume has 
also an important preface. 

The philosophy of Jacobi is essentially unsystematic. A certain 
fundamental view which underlies all his* thinking is brought to bear 
in succession upon those systematic doctrines which appear to stand 
most sharply in contradiction to it, and any positive philosophic 
results are given only occasionally. The leading idea of the whole is 
that 01 the complete separation between understanding and appre- 
hension of real fact, h'or Jacobi understanding, or the logical faculty, 
is purely foimal or ehiborativc, and its results never traii.scend tlu* 
given material supplied to it. From the basis of immediate experi- 
ence or perception thought proceeds by comparison and abstraction, 
establishing connexions among facts, but remaining in its nature 
mediate and finite. The principle of reason and consequent, the 
necessity of thinking each given fact of perception as conditioned, 
impels understanding towards an endless series of identical proposi- 
tions, the records 01 successive comparisons and abstractions. The 


province of the understanding is therefore strictly the region of the 
conditioned ; to it the world must present itself as a mechanism. 
If, then, there is objective truth at all, the existence of real facts must 
be made known to us otherwise than through the logical faculty 
of thought; and, as the regress from conclusion to premises must 
de|)end upon something not it.self capable of logical grounding, 
mediate thought implies the consciousness of immediate truth. 
Philosophy therefore must resign the hopeless ideal of a systematic 
{i,e. intelligible) explanation of things, and must content itself 
with the examination of the facts of consciousness. It is a mere 
prejudice of philosophic thinkers, a prejudice which has descended 
from Aristotle, that mediate or demonstrated cognition is 
superior in cogency and value to the immediate perception of 
truths or facts. 

As Jacobi .starts with the doctrine that thought is partial and 
limited, applicable only to connect facts, but incapable 01 explaining 
their existence, it is evident that for him any demonstrative system 
of mctaphysic which should attempt to subject all existence to the 
principle of logical ground must be repulsive. Now in modern 
philosophy the first and greatest demonstrative system of meta- 
physic IS that of Spinoza, and it lay in the nature of things that upon 
Spinoza's system Jacobi should first direct his criticism. A summary 
(it the results of his examination is thus presented {Werke, i. 216- 
223) : (i) Spinozism is atheism ; (2) the Kabbalistic philosophy, 
in BO far as it is philosophy, is nothing but undeveloped or confused 
Spinozism ; (3) the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolil is not less 
fatalistic than that of Spinoza, and caixies a resolute thinker to the 
very principles of Spinoza ; (4) every demonstrative method ends 
in fatalism ; (5) we can demonstrate only similarities (agreements, 
truths conditionally necessary), proceeding always in identical 
propositions ; every proof presupposes something already proved, 
the principle of which is immediately given {Offenharungt revelation, 
is the term here employed by Jacobi, as by many later writers, e.g. 
Ix>tze, to denote the peculiar character of an immediate, unproved 
truth); (0) the keystone (Element) of all human knowledge and activity 
is belief (Glaube), Of these propositions only the first and fourth 
require further notice. Jacooi, accepting the law of reason and 
consequent as the fundamental rule of demonstrative reasoning, 
and as the rule explicitly followed by Spinoza, points out that, if 
wc proceed by applying this jirinciple so as to recede from particular 
anti qualified facts to the more general and abstract conditions, wo 
land ourselves, not in the notion of an active, intelligent creator 
of the system of things, but in the notion of an all-comprchcn- 
sive, indeterminate Nature, devoid of will or intelligence, Our 
unconditioned is cither a pure abstraction, or else the impossible 
notion of a completed system of conditions. In cither case the result 
is atheism, and this result is necessary if the demonstrative method, 
the method of understanding, is regarded as the only possible means 
of knowledge. Moreover, tlie same method inevitably lands in 
fatalism. For, if the action of the human will is to be niade intelli- 
gible to understanding, it must be thought as a conditioned pheno- 
menon, having its sufticient ground in preceding circumstances, and, 
in ultimate abstraction, as the outflow from nature which is the sum 
of conditions. But this is the fatalist conception, and any pliilosophy 
which accepts the law of reason and consequent as the essence of 
understanding is fatalistic. Thus for the scientific understanding 
there can be no God and no liberty. It is impossible that there should 
be a God, for if so he would of neces.sity be finite. Hut a finite God, 
a God that is known, is no God. It is impossible that there should be 
liberty, for if so the mechanical order ol phenomena, by means of 
which they arc comprehensible, would be disturbed, and -we should 
have an unintelligible world, coupled with the requirement that it 
shall be understood. Cognition, then, in the strict sense, occupies 
the middle place between sense perception, which is belief in matters 
of sense, and reason, which is belief in supersensuous fact. 

The best introduction to Jacobi's philosophy is the preface to the 
second volume of the ITerAs, and Appendix 7 to the Letters on 
Spinoza* s Theory, Sec also J. Kuhn, Jacobi und die Fhilosophie 
seiner Zeii (1834) ; F. Dcycks, F, H, Jacobi im Verhalinis zu seinen 
Zeitgenossen (1848) ; H. Diintzer, Fveundeshilder aus Goethes Lehen 
(1853) ; E. Zimgiebl, F, H, Jacobis Leben, Dichten, und Denken, 
1867; F. Harms, ( ber die Lehre von F, H, Jacobi (1876). Jacobi's 
Ausevlesencr Briefwechsel has been edited by F. Roth in ’2 vt)l.s. 
(1825-1827). 

JACOBlp JOHANN GEORG (1740-1814), German poet, elder 
brother of the philosopher, F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819), was born at 
Diisseldorf on the 2nd of September 1740. He studied theology 
at Gottingen and jurisprudence at Ilelmstedt, and w*as appointed, 
in 1766, professor of philosophy in Halle. In this year he made 
the acquaintance of J. W. L. (” Vater ”) Glc’m, who, attracted 
by the young poet’s Poetische Versucke (1764), became his 
warm friend, and a lively literary correspondence ensued 
betw'een Gleim in Halberstadt and Jacobi n Halle. In order 
to have Jacobi near him, Gleim succeeded in procuring for him a 
prebendal stall at the cathedral of Halbers*:adt in 1769, and here 
Jacobi issued a number of anacreontic lyrics and sonnets. He 
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tired^ however^ of the lighter muse^ and in 1774, to Gleim’s 
grief, left Halberstadt, and for two years (1774-1776) edited at 
Dusseldorf the /m, a quarterly for women readers. Meanwhile, 
he wrote many charming lyrics, distinguished by exquisite taste 
and true poetical feeling. In 1784 he became professor of 
literature at the university of Freiburg im Breisgau, a post 
which he held until his death there on the 4th of January 1814. 
In addition to the earlier /m, to which Goethe, his brother 
F. H. Jacobi, Gleim and other poets contributed, he published, 
from 1803-1813, another periodical, also called 7 m, in which 
Klopstock, Herder, Jean Paul, Voss and the brothers Stollberg 
also collaborated. 

Jacobi's Sammttiche Werke were published in 1774 (Halberstadt, 
3 vols.b Other editions appeared at Zurich in 1807-1S13 and 1825. 
Sec UngedrtUikie Brief$ von und an Johann Georg Jacoht (Strassburg, 
1874); biographical notice by Daniel Jacoby in Ailg, Deutsche 
Biographic; Longo, Laurence Sterne und Johann Georg Jacobi 
(Vienna, 1898); and Leben 7. C. Jacobis ^ von einem seiner Frcunde 
(1822). 

JACOBI, KARL GUSTAV JACOB (1804-1857), German 
mathematician, was born at Potsdam, of Jewish parentage, on 
the loth of December 1804. He studied at Berlin University, 
where he obtained the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1825, 
his thesis being an analytical discussion of the theory ol tractions. 
In 1827 he became extraordinary and in 1829 ordinaiy prolessor 
of mathematics at Konigsberg, and this chair he filled till 1842, 
when he visited Italy for a few months to recruit his health. 
On his return he removed to Berlin, where he Jived as a royal 
f>ensioncr till his death, which occurred on the i8th of February 
1851. 

His investigations in elliptic functions, the theory of which he 
established upon quite a new basis, and more paiticulavly his 
development of the theta-function, as given in his great treatise 
Pundainenta nova theoriae functionum ellipticarutn (Konigsberg, 
1829), and in later papers in Crelle's Journal^ constitute! his grandest 
analytical discoveries. Second in importance only to these are 
his researches in difterential ee]imtions, notably the theory ol the last 
multiplier, which is fully treated in his Vorlesungen UOer Dvnamih, 
edited by R. F. A. Clebsch (Berlin, i8u6). Jt was in analytical 
dev elopment that Jacobi’s peculiar power mairly lay, and he made 
many important contributions ol. this kind to other dei>artments 
of mathematics, as a glance at the long list of papers that were 
publisliecl by him in Crelle's Journal and elsewhere from 1826 
onwards will sufficiently indicate. He was one ol tlie early founders 
of the theory of determinants ; in particular, he invented the func- 
tional determinant formed of the n- differential eocfficiet’ts of n given 
functions of n independent variables, wluch now bears liis name 
(Jacobian), and which has played an important part in many 
analytical investigations (see Algkbraic Forms). Valuable also 
arc his papers on Abelian transcendents, and his investigations in 
the theory of numbers, in which latter department he mainly supple- 
ments the labours of K. F. Gauss. The planetary theory and other ' 
particular dynamical problems Ukewise occupied his attention from ' 
time to time. He left a vast store of manuscript, portions c.f which 
have been published at intervals in Cr elk's Journal, Hi.s other 
works include Commeniatio de transformatione integralis duplicis 
indejiniti in formam simpliciorem (1832), Canon arithmeticus (1839), 
and Opuscula mathematica (i84(>-i857). His Gesammdte Werke j 
(1881-1891) were published by the Berlin Academy. | 

See Lejeune-Dirichlet, " Gediichtnisrede auf Jacobi " in the j 
Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie (1852). | 

1 

JACOBINS, THE, the most famous of the political clubs of j 
the French Revolution. It had its origin in the Club Breton, I 
which was established at Versailles shortly after the opening 
, of the States General in 1789. It was at first composed exclu- 
sively of deputies from Brittany, but was soon joined by others 
from various parts of France, and counted among its early 
members Mirabeau, Sieyes, Bamave, Potion, the AbW Gr^goire, 
Charles and Alexandre Lameth, Robespierre, the due d'Aiguillon, 
and La Revellicre-L^peaux, At this time its meetings were 
secret and little is known of what took place at them. After 
the 6meutc of the 5th and 6th of October the club, still entirely 
composed of deputies, followed the National Assembly to Paris, 
yhere it rented the refectory of the monastery of the Jacobins 
in tile Rue St Honor6, near the seat of the Assembly. The name 
** Jacobins,” given in France to the Dominicans, because their 
first house in Paris was in the Rue St Jacques, was first applied 
to the club in ridicule by its enemies. The title assumed by 


the club itself, after the promulgation of the constitution of 
1791, wa.s SociHe des amis de la constitution scants aux Jacobins a 
Paris, which was changed on the 21st of September 1792, after 
the fail of the monarchy, to Sodii^ des Jacobins, amis de la liberie 
el de r^galtie. It occupied successively the refectory, the library, 
and the chapel of the monaster)\ 

Once transferred to Paris, the club underwent rapid modifica- 
tions. The first step was its expansion by the admission as 
members or associates of others besides deputies ; Arthur Young 
was so admitted on the i8th of January 1790. On the 8th of 
February the society was formally constituted on this broader 
basis by the adoption of the rules drawn up by Bamave, which 
were issued with the signature of the due d’Aiguillon, the presi- 
dent. The objects of the club were defined as (i) to discuss in 
advance questions to be decided by the National Assembly ; (2) to 
work for the establishment and strengthening of the constitution 
in accordance with the spirit of the preamble (i,e, of respect for 
legally constituted authority and the rights of man) ; (3) to 
correspond with other societies of the same kind wdiich should be 
formed in the realm. At the same time the rules of order and 
forms of election were settled, and the constitution of the club 
determined. There were to be a president, elected every month, 
four secretaries, a treasurer, and committees elected to super- 
intend elections and presentations, the correspondence, and the 
administration of the club. Any member w ho by word or action 
i show'ed that his principles w^ere contrary^ to the constitution and 
! the rights of man was to be expelled, a rule which later on 
facilitated the “ purification ” of the society by the expulsion 
of Its more moderate elements. By the 7th article the clul) 
decided to admit as associates similar societies in other parts of 
France and to maintain with them a regular correspondence. 
This last provision was of far-reaching importance. By the 
loth of August 1790 there were already one hundred and fifty- 
two affiliated clubs ; the attempts at counter-revolution led to a 
great increase of their number in the spring of 1791, and by the 
close of the year the Jacobins had a network of branches all over 
France. Jt was this widespread yet highly centralized organiza- 
tion that gave to the Jacobin ('lub its formidable power. 

At the outset the Jacobin Club was not distinguished by 
extreme political views. I'he somewhat high subscription 
confined its membership to men of substance, and to the last 
it was — so far as the central society in Pans was concerned — 
composed almost entirely of professional men, such as Robes- 
pierre, or well-to-do bourgeois, like Santerre. From the first, 
iiowever, other elements were present. Besides Louis Philippe, 
due dc (’hartres (afterwards king of the French), liberal aristo- 
crats of the type of the due d’Aiguillon, the prince de Broglie, 

' or the vicomte dc Noaillcs, and the bourgeois who formed the 
mass of the memliers, the club contained such figures as “ Pere ” 
Michel G6rard, a peasant proprietor from Tuel-cn-Montgermont, 
in Brittany, whose rough common sense wa.s admired as the 
oracle of popular wisdom, and whose countryman’s waistcoat 
and plaited hair were later on to become the model for the 
Jacobin fashion.^ 'Hie provincial branches were from the first far 
more democratic, though in these too the leadership was usually 
in the hands of members of the educated or propertied classes. 
Up to the very eve of the republic, the club ostensibly luipported 
the monarchy ; it took no part in the petition of the 17th of July 
1790 for the king’s dethronement ; nor had it any official share 
even in the insurrections of the 20th of June and the loth of 
Augu.st 1792 ; it only formally recognized the republic on the 
2ist of September. But the character and extent of the club’s 
influence cannot be gauged by its official acts alone, and long 
before it emerged as the principal focus of the Terror, its char- 
acter had been profoundly changed by the secc.s$ion of its more 
moderate elements, some to found the Club of 1789, some in 
1791 — among them Bamave, the Lameths, Duport and Bailly — 

* *' When I first sat among you J heard so many beautiful speeches 
that I might have believed myself in heaven, had there not been so 
many lawyers present." Instead of practical questions " w'c have 
become involved in a galimatias of Rights of Man of which I under- 
stand mighty little but that it is w^orth nothing." Motion au Pere 
Girard in the Jacobins of the 27th of April 1790 (Aulard i. 63). 
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to found the club of the Feuillants scoffed at by their former 
friends as the monanhique. The main cause of this 
change was the admission of the public to the sittings of the 
club, which began on the i4tli of October 1791. The result is 
described in a report of the Department of Pans on “ the state 
of the empire,”' presented on the 12th of June 1792, at the request 
of Roland, the minister of the interior, and signed by the due 
dc La Rochefoucauld, which ascribes to the Jacobins all the 
woes of the state. “ There exists,” it runs, “ in ibe midst of the 
capital committed to mir care a public pulpit of defamation, 
where citizens of every age and both sexes are admitted day by 
day to listen to a criminal propaganda. . . . This establishment, 
situated in the former house of the Jacobins, calls itself a society ; 
but it has less the aspect of a private society than that of a public 
spectacle : vast tribunes are thrown open for the audience ; 
ail the sittings are advertised to the public for fixed days and 
hours, and the speeches made arc printed in a special journal and 
lavish^ distributed.” ‘ In this society — the report continues — 
murder is counselled or applauded, all authorities are calumniated 
and all the organs of the law bespattered with abuse ; as to its 
power, it exercises ” by its influence, its affiliations and its 
correspondence a veritable ministerial authority, without title 
and without responsibility, while leaving to the legal 
responsible authorities only the shadow of power” (Schmidt, 
Tableaux L 7S, &c.V 

The constituency to which the club was lienceforth responsible, 
and from which it derived its power, was in fact the peuple 
bite of Paris; the sms-adoiies— decay ed lackeys, cosnKipolitan 
ne’cr-do-weels, and stax^^ing workpeople — ^who crowded its 
tribunes. To this audience, and not primarily to the members 
of the dub, the speeches of the orators were addressed and by 
its verdict they were )udged. In tiie earlier stages of tlie 
Revolution the mob had tmn satisfied with the fine platitudes 
of the philosopher and the vague promise cd a political millen- 
nium; but as the chaos in the body politic grew, and with it 
the appalling material misery, it began to damour for the 
blood of the traitors ^ in office by whose corrupt machinatiQns 
the millennium was delayed, and on\y those orators were listened 
to who pandered to ita suspicionsL Hence the elimination of 
the moderate elements fxxan the dub; hence the ascendancy of 
Marat, and finally of Robespierre, the secret of whose power was 
that they really shared the suspicions of the populace, to which 
gave a voice and which they did not shrink from translating 
into action. After the fall of the monarchy KobespierTe was in 
effect the Tacobin Club; for to the tribunes he was the oracle 
of political wisdom, and by his standard all others were jiidgcd.- 
WiUi hLs fall the Jacobins too came to an end. 

Not the least singular thing about the Jacobins is the very 
slender material basis on which their overwhelming power rested. 
France groaned under their tyranny , which was compared to that 
of the Ii^uisition, with its systeni of espionage and denuncia- 
tions which no one was too illustrious or too humble to escape. 
Yet it was reckoned by competent observers that, at the height of 
the Terror, the jacobins 00^ not command a force of more than 
^^Qoo men in Pans. But the secret of their strength was that, 
in the midst of the general disorganization, they alone were 
organized. The police agent Dutard, in a rci)ort to the minister 
(Jarat (April 30, 1793), describing an episode in the Palais 
ligalit6 (Royal), adds : “ Why did a dozen Jacobins strike terror 
into two or three hundred aristocrats ? It is that the former 
liave a rallying-point and that the latter have none.” When 
the jeunesse dorie did at last organize themselves, they had little 
difficulty in flogging the Jacobins out of the caf^ into compara- 
tive silence. Long before this the Girondin government had 
been urged to meet organization by organization, force by force ; 
and it is clear from the daily reports of the police ^ents that even 

1 I.e, Journal des et dt la cornspondance de la Soci^t^y d-c. 

For the various nc^wspaiters published under the auspices of the 
Jacobins see Aulard i. p. cx.. <N;c. 

“ In the published rej^rts only the speeches of members are given, 
not the in temiptioaE from th e tribunes. But see the report (May 1 8, 
1793) of Dutanl to Gaiat on a meeting of the Jacobins (Schmidt, 
Tableaux ii. ^42^ 


a moderate display of energy would have saved the National 
Convention from the humiliation of being dominated by a club, 
and the F'rench Revolution from the blot of the Terror. But 
though the Girondins were fully conscious of the evil, they were 
too timid, or too convinced of the ultimate triumph of their own 
persuasive eloquence, to act. In the session of the 30th of 
April 1793 a proposal was made to move the Convention to 
Versailles out of reach of the Jacobins, and Buzot declared that 
it was ” impossible to remain in Paris ” so long as ” this abomin- 
able haunt should exist ; but the motion was not earned, and 
the Girondins remained to become the victims of the Jacobins. 

Meanwhile other political clubs could only survive so long as 
they were content to be the shadows of the powerful organization 
of the Rue St Honor 4 . The Feuillants had been suppressed 
on the 18th of August 1792. The turn of the Cmdeliers canwr so 
soon as its leaders showed signs of revolting against Jacobin 
supremacy, and no more startling proof of this ascendancy 
could be found tlian the ease with which Hubert and his fellows 
were condemned and the readiness with which the Cordeliers, 
after a feeble attempt at protest, acquiesced in the verdict. 
It is idle to speculate on what might have happened had this 
ascendant^ been overthrown by the action of a strong govern- 
ment. No strong government existed, nor, in the actual condi- 
tions of the country, could exist on the lines laid down by the 
constitution, France wjvs menaced by civil war within, and by 
a ccttlition of hostile powers without ; the discipline of the Terror 
was perhaps necessary if she was to be welded mto a united force 
Gamble of resisting this double jieril; and the revolutionary 
leaders saw in the Jacobin organization the only instrument 
by which this discipline could be made effective. This is the 
apoIog>^ usually put forward for the Jacobins by republican 
writers of later times ; they were, it is said (and of some of them 
it is certainly true), no mere doctrinaires and visionary sectaries, 
but practical and far-seeing politicians, who realized that 
” desperate ills need desperate remedies,” and, by having the 
courage of their convictions, saved the gains of the Revolution 
for France. 

The Jacobin Club was dosed after the fall of Robespierre on 
the 9th of Thermidor of the year III., and some of its members 
were executed. An attempt was made to re-open the club, 
which was joined by many of the enemies of the Thermidorians, 
but on the zrst of Bmmaire, year III, (Nov. it, 1794), it was 
definitively closed. Its members and their sympathizers were 
scattered among the caf^s, where a ruthless war of sticks and 
chairs was waged against them by the young “aristocrats” 
known as the jeunesse dor^e. Nevertheless the “ Jacobins ” 
sui'vived, in a somewhat subterranean fashion, emerging again 
in the club of the Pantbton, founded on the 25th of November 
1795, suppressed in the follow^ing Fehruaty (see Babeiif; 
Francois? Noei,). The last attempt to reoiganize them was the 
foundation of the RHtmon d'amis de VegaliL' et de la liberie, in 
July 1799, which had its headquarters in the Salle du Manege 
of the Tuileries, and was thus known as the Club du Manege. 
It was patronized by Barms, and some two hundred and fifty 
members of the tw'O councils of the legislature were enrolled as 
members, including many notable ex-Jacobins. It published a 
newspaper called the Journal des Lihresy proclaimed the apothe- 
osis of Robespierre and Babeuf,and attacked the Directory as a 
rtryaute pentarchique. But piiUic opinion was now preponder- 
atingly moderate or royalist, and the club was violently attacked 
in the press and in the streets, the suspicions of the gox^nment 
were aroused ; it had to change its meeting-place from the 
Tuileries to the church of the Jacobins (Temple of Peace) in the 
Rue du Bac, and in August It was suppressed, after barely a 
month’s existence. Its members revenged themselves on the 
Director}^ by supporting Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Long before the suppression of the Jacobin Club the name of 
“ Jacobins ” had been popularly applied to all promulgators 
of extreme revolutionary opinions. In this sense the word 
passed beyond the borders of France and long survived the 
Revolution. Canning’s paper, The Anii- Jacobin, directed a^inst 
the English Radicals, consecrated its use in England ; and in the 
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correspondence of M ettemidi and other leaders of the repressive 
policy which followed the second fall of Napoleon^ “ Jacobin ** 
is the term commonly apf>hed to ai^ one with Liberal tendencies, 
even to so augiTSt a personage as the emperor Alexunder I. of 
Russia. 

The most important source of information for the history of the 
Jacobina is F, A. Aulanrs La sociHi des Jacobins^ Recueil dB docu- 
mofUs (6 vols., Paris, 18B9, Ac.), wlierc a critical bibliography will be 
fottad. Tills collectioD does not oontain all the printed sources — 
notably the official journal of the Clnt) is omitted- -but these 
sources, when not included, are indicated. The documents pub- 
lished are furnished with valuable explanatory notes. See also 
W. A. Schmidt, Tableaux de la fit^olution fvangaise (3 vols., Leipzig, 
1867-X&70), notably for the reporta of the secret police, which throw 
much light on the actual working of the Jacobin projp^nda^ ^ 

JACOBITE CHURCH. The name of ‘‘Jacobites'* is first 
found in a .synodal decree of Nicaea a.d. 787, and was invented 
by hostile Greeks for the Syrian Monophysite Church as founded, 
or rather restored, by Jacob or James Baradaeus, who was 
ordained its bishop a.d. 541 or 543. The Monophysites, who Kke 
the Greeks knew themselves shnply as the Chthodox, were 
grievousfy persecuted by the emperor Justmian and the graeciz- 
mg patriar^s of Antioch, because they rejected the decrees of 
the council of Chalcedon, in which they — not without good reason 
— saw nothing but a thinly veiled relapse into those opinions of 
Nestorius which the previou.s coiinril of Ephesus had condemned. 
James was born a little before a.d. 500 at Telia or Tela, 55 m. 
east of Edessa, of a priestly family, and entered the convent of 
l^esilta on Mount Iskt. Alx)ut 528 he went with a fellow-monk 
Sergius to Constantinople to plead the cause of his co-religionists 
with the empress Theodora, and lived there fifteen years. 
Justinian during those years imprisoned, deprived or exiled 
most of the recalcitrant clergy of Syria, Mesopotamia, Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, and the adjacent regions. Once ordained bishop of 
Edessa, with the connivance of Theodora, James, disguised as a 
ragged beggar (whence his name Baradaeus, Syriac Burdmndy 
.Arabic al^Baradid), traversed these regions preaching, teaching 
and ordaining new clergy to the number, it is said, of 80,000. 
His later years were embittered by squabbles mth his own clergy, 
and he died in 578. His work, however, endured, and in the 
middle ages the Jacobite hierarchy numtered 150 archbishops 
and bishops under a patriarch and his mapkrian. About the 
year 728 six Jacobite bishops present at the council of Manazgert 
established communion with the Armenians, who equally rejected 
Chalcedon ; they were sent by the patriarch of Antioch, and 
among them were the metropolitan of IJrha (Ede.ssa) and the | 
bishops of Qarhan, Gardman, Nferkert and Amasia. How long | 
this union lasted is not known. In r842, when the Rev. G. P. 
Badger visited the diief Jacobite centres, their num!)er5 in all 
Tui^y had dwindled to about 100,000 souls, owing to vast 
secessions to Rome. At Aleppo at that date only ten families 
out of several hundred remained true to their old faith, and 
something like the same proportion at Damascus and Bagdad. 
Badger testifies that the Syrian proselytes to Rome were superior 
to their Jacobite brethren, having established schools, rebuilt 
their churches, increased their dei^, and, above all, having 
learned to live with each other on terms of peace and charity. 
As late as 1850 there were 150 villages of them in the Jcbel Toor 
to the north-cast of Mardin, 50 in the district of Urfah and 
Gawar, and a few in the neighbourhoods of Diarbekr, Mosul and 
Damascus. From about i860, the seceders to Rome were able, 
thanks to French consular protection, to seize the majority of 
the Jacobite churches in Turkey ; and this injustice has contri- 
buted much to the pre;ient degradation and impoverishment 
of the Ja(X)b tes. 

They used leavened bread in the Eucharist mixed with salt 
and 0)1, and like other Monophysites add to the Trisagton the 
words “ Who wast crucified lor our sake.** Tliey venerate 
pictures or images, and make the sign of the cro.s.s with one 
finger to show that Christ had but one nature. Deacons, as in 
Armenia, marry before taking priests' orders. Their patriarch 
is styled of Antioeb, but seldom comes west of Mardin. His 


tmphrim (fertilizer) since 1089 has lived at Mosul and ordains 
the bishops. Monkery is common among them, but there are no 
nuns. Next to the Roman Uniats (whom tiiey term Kassen or 
Venal) they most hate the Nestorian Syrians of Persia. In 1882, 
at the instance of the British government, the Turks began to 
recognize them as a separate organization. 

See M. Klein, Jacobus Bnrademts (Leiden, 1882) ; Assemani. 
Dtbl. Or. ii. 04-00,^326 and 331; O. P. BiulKcr, The bJestorians 
(London, 1852) ; Kubons La hthature .synuque (Baris, 1800) ; 

(L Kniger, Monophysittsche iitreitigketUn (jeiia, 1884) ; Silbcrnagil, 
yerfassung der Kirchen des Orisnis (Landshilt, 1805) ; and G. Wright, 
History of Syriac Literature (London, 1894). (h\ c. t'.) 

JACOBITES (from Lat. Jacobus^ James), the name given after 
the revolution of 1688 to the adherents, first of the exiled English 
king James 11., then of his descendants, and after the extinction 
of the latter in 1807, of the descendants of Charles of the 
exiled house of Stuart. 

The history of the Jacobites, culminating in the risings of 1715 
and 1745, is part of the general history^ of England fr/.r.), and 
especially of Scotland (^.7;.), in which country they were com- 
paratively more numerous and more active, while there was also 
fx large number of Jacobites in Ireland. They were recruited 
largely, but not solely, from among the Roman Catholics, and 
the Protestants among them were often identical with the Non- 
Jurors. Owing to a variety of causes Jacobitism began to lose 
ground after the accession of George L and the suppression of 
the revolt of 1715 ; and the total failure of the rising of 1745 may 
be said to mark its end as a serious political force. In 1765 
Horace Walpole said that “ Jacobitism, the concealed mother 
of the latter (i.e. Toryism), was extinct,” but as a sentiment it 
remained for some time longer, and may even be .said to exist 
to-day. In 1750, during a strike of coal workers at Elswick, 
James III. was proclaimed king ; in 1780 certain persons walked 
out of the Roman Catholic Churdi at Hexham when George III. 
was prayed for; and as late as 1784 a Jacobite rising was talked 
about. Northumberland wan thus a Jacobite stronghold ; and 
in Manchester, where in 1777 acix)rdii>g to an American observer 
jacobitism “ is openly professed,** <1 Jacobite rendezvous known 
as “ John Shaw’.s Club *’ lasted from 1735 ^^ 9 ^- North Wales 

was another Jacobite centre. The “ Cycle of the White Rose *' 
—the white rose being the badge of the Stuarts— composed of 
members of the prim^ipal Welsh families around Wrexliam, 
including the Williams-Wynns of Wynnstay, lasted from 1770 
until some lime l)etwecn 1850 and i860. Jacobite traditions 
also lingered among the great families of the Scottish Highlands ; 
the last person to suffer death as a Jacobite was Archibald 
Cameron, a son of Cameron of Ix)chiel, who was executed in 
I 7 S 3 * Johnson*s Jacobite sympathies are well known, and 
on the death of Victor Emmanuel 1., the ex-king of Sardinia, in 
1824, Lord Liverpool wrote to Canning saying “ there are those 
who think that the ex-king was the lawful king of Great Britain,*’ 
Until the accession of Kiiyj; Edward VII. ringer-l)owls were 
not placed upon the royal dinner-table, because in former times, 
those who secretly sympathized witli the Jacobites were in 
the liabil of drinking to the king ever the water. The romantic 
side of jacobitism was stimulated by Sir Walter Scott’s Waveriey, 
and many Jacobite poems were written during the i9lh 
century. 

The chief colleciious of Jacobite poems arc : ('liarles Mackay's 
Jacobite Songs and Ballads of Scotland^ 1686-/746^ with Appendix of 
Modern Jacobite Songs (i86x) ; G. S. MacqiioidS Jacobite .Songs and 
Ballads (1888) ; and English Jacobiie Ballads^ c<Ulc(l by A. H. GiDsart 
from the Townelcy manuscripts (1877). 

Upon the death of Henry Stuart, Cardinal York, the la.st of 
James lL*s descendants, in 1807, the rightful occupant of the 
British throne according to legitimist principles was to be found 
among the descendants of Henrietta, daughter of Charles I., who 
married Philip I., duke of Orleans. Henrietta*s daughter, Anne 
Marie (1669-1728), became the v/ife of Victor Amadeus IT., duke 
of Savoy, afterwards king of Sardinia; her son was King Charles 
Emmanuel III., and her grandson Victor Amadeus III. Tlie 
latter*s son, King Victor Emmanuel L, left nr) sons, and his eldest 
daughter, Marie Beatrice, marrit*d Francis IV., duke of Modena, 
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whose son Ferdinand (d. 1849) left an only daughter, Marie 
Th^rese ( b, 1849). This lady, the wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria, 
was in 1910 the senior member of the Stuart family, and accord- 
ing to the legitimists the rightful sovereign of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

/ alf/e snowing the succession to the crown of Great Britain and Ireland 
according to Jacobite principles. 

Charles I. (1O00-1O4Q) 

Henrietta (1644-1070) 

Philip J., duke of Orleans (i(>40 1701) 

I 

Anne Marie (1660-1728) - 
Victor Amadous II., king of Sardinia (1O66-1732) 

Charles Emmanuel 111. 
king of Sardinia (1701-- 1773) 

Victor Amadeus 111. 
king of Sardinia (i 72O-1 79(>) 

Victor Jimmanuel 1. 
king ol Sardinia () 739-1824) 

Marie Beatrice (c. 1780-1840)- 
Francis IV., duke of Modena (1779-1846) 

Ferdinand (1821 1849) 

Marie Thdrosc (1). 1849) ^ 

Louis, prince of Bavaria (b. 1845) 

I _ 

I I" n 

Rupert, prince CharJc*.; Francis 

of Bavaria (b. 1869) (6.1874) (b. 1873) 

Luitpold Albert Rudolpli 

(b. 1901) (b. 1905) (b. 1909) 

Among the modern Jacobite, or legitimist, societies pcihaps the 
most important is the “ Order of the White Rose,’* which has a branch 
in Canada and the United States. The order holds that sovereign 
authority is of divine sanction, and that the execution of Charles I. 
and the revolution of 1688 were national crimes; it exists to study 
the history of the Stuarts, to oppose all democratic tendencies, and 
in general to maintain the theory that kingship is independent of all 
parliamentar>^ authority and popular approval. The order, which 
wiTs instituted in 1886, wa.s responsible lor the Stuart exhibition of 
1889, and has a newspaper, the Royalist. Among other societies 
with similar objects in view arc the “ 'I'hamcs Valley Legitimist 
Club and the “ Legitimist Jacobite League of Great Britain and 
Ireland." 

Sec Historical Papers relating to the Jacobite Period^ edited by J. 
Allardyce (Aberdeen, 1895-1896) ; James Hogg, The Jacobite Relics of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 18 19-1 821); and F. W. Head, The Fallen Stuarts 
(Cambridge, 1901). The marquis dc Kuvigny has compiled The 
Jacobite Peerage (Edinburgh, 1964), a work which purjjorts to give 
a list of all the titles and honours conferred by the kings of the 
exiled House of Stuart. (A. W. H.^) 

JACOBS, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1764-1847), 
German classical scholar, was bom at Gotha on the 6th of Octo- 
ber 1764. After studying philology and theology at Jena and 
Gottingen, in 1785 he became teacher in the gymnasium of his 
native town, and' in 1802 was appointed to an office in the 
public library. In 1807 he became classical tutor in the lyceum | 
of Munich, but, di.sgu.sted at the attacks made upon him by ! 
the old Bavarian Catholic party, who re.sented the introduc- j 
tion of “ north German teachers, he returned to Gotha in 1 
t8io to take charge of the library and the numismatic cabinet. 
He remained in Gotha till his death on tlu* 30th of March 1847. 
Jacobs was an extremely succe.s.sful teacher; he took great, 
interest in the affairs of his country, and wa.s a publicist of j 
no mean order. But his gieat work was Jin edition of the j 
Greek Anthology, with copious notes, in 13 volumes (1798- ; 
1814), supplemented by a re\ ised text from the Codex Palatinus 
(i8i4”i8i7). He published also notes on Horace, Slobaeus, 
Euripides, Athenaeus and the lliaca of Tzetzes ; translations 
of Aclian (History of Animals); many of the Greek romances; 
Philostratus ; poetical versions of much of the Greek Anthology ; 
miscellaneous essays on classical subjects ; and some veiy” suc- 
cessful school books. ITis translation of the political speeches 
of Demosthenes was undertaken with the express purpose of 
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rousing his country against Napoleon, whom he regarded as a 
second Philip of Macedon. 

See £. F. Wustemann, Friderici Jacohsii laudaHo (Gotha, 1848) ; 
C. Bursiau, Geschichie der classischen Philologie in Deutschland; and 
the appreciative article by C. Rcgcl in A llgemeine deutsche Biographie. 

JACOBS CAVERN, a cavern in latitude 36'’ 35' N., 2 m. E. 
of Pinevillc, McDonald county, Missouri, named after its dis- 
coverer, E. H. Jacobs, of Bentonville, Arkansas. It was 
scientifically explored by him, in company with Professors 
Charles Peabody and Warren K. Moorehead, in 1903. The 
results v/ere published in that year by Jacobs in the Benton 
County Sun; by C. N. Gould in Science^ July 31, 1903; by 
Peabody in the Am. Anthropologist, Sept. 1903 ; and in the Am. 
Journ. Archaeology, 1904 ; and by Peabody and Moorehead, 1904. 
as Bulletin 1 . of the I)ept. of Archaeology in Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., in the museum of which are exhibits, maps and 
I photographs. 

Jacobs Cavern is one of the smaller caves, hardly more than 
a rock-shelter, and is entirely in the St Toe Limestone ” of the 
sub-carboniferous age. Its roof is a single flat stratum of lime- 
stone ; its w^alls are well marked by lines of stratification ; drip- 
stone also partly covers the walls, Alls a deep Assure at the end 
of the cave, and spreads over the Aoor, where it mingles with an 
I ancient bed of ashes, forming an ash-breccia (mostly Arm and 
solid) that encloses fragments of sandstone, flint spalls, flint im- 
plements, charcoal and bones. Underneath is the true floor of 
the cave, a mass of homogeneous yellow clay, one metre in thick- 
ness. It holds scattered fragments of limestone, and is itself the 
result of limestone degeneration. The length of the opening is 
over 21 metres ; its depth 14 metres, and the height of roof above 
the undisturbed ash deposit varied from i m. 20 cm. to 2 m. 
60 cm. The bone recess at the end was from 50 cm. to 80 cm. in 
height. The stratum of ashes was from 50 cm. to 1 m. 50 cm. 
thick. 

The ash surface was staked off into square metres, and tlie 
substance carefully removed in order. Each stalactite, stalag- 
mite and pilaster was measured, numbered, and removed in 
.sections. Six human skeletons were found buried in the ashes. 
Seven-tenths of a cubic metre of animal bones were found : deer, 
bear, wolf, raccoon, opossum, beaver, buffalo, elk, turkey, wood- 
chuck, tortoise and hog ; all contemporary with man’s occupancy. 
Three stone metates, one stone axe, one celt and Aftcen hammer- 
stones were found. Jacobs Cavern was peculiarly rich in Aint 
knives and projectile points. The sum total amounts to 419 
objects, besides hundreds of fragments, cores, spalls and rejects, 
retained for study and comparison. Considerable numbers of 
bone or horn awls were found in the ashes, as well as fragments 
of pottery, but no ceremonial ” objects. 

The rude type of the implements, the absence of Ane pottery, 
and the peculiarities of the human remains, indicate a race of 
occupants more ancient than the “ mound-builders.” The 
deepest implement observed was buried 50 cm. under the stalag- 
mitic surface. Dr Hovey has proved that the rate of stalagmitic 
growth in Wyandotte Cave, Indiana, is *0254 cm. annually ; and 
if that was the rate in Jacobs Cavern, 1^8 years would have 
been needed for the embedding of that implement. Polished 
rocks outside the cavern and pictographs in the vicinity indicate 
the work of a prehistoric race earlier than the Osage Indians, 
who were the historic owners previous to the advent of the white 
man. (H. C. H.) 

JACOBSEN, JENS PETER (1847-1885), Danish imaginative 
wTiter, was born at Thisted in Jutland, on the 7th of April 1847 ; 
he was the eldest of the Ave children of a prosperous merchant. 
He became a student at the university of Copenhagen in 1868. 
As a boy he showed a remarkable turn for science, particularly 
for botany. In 1870, although he was secretly writing verses 
already, Jacobsen definitely adopted botany as a profession. 
He was sent by a scientiAc body in Copenhagen to report on the 
flora of the islands of Anholt and Lseso. About this time the 
discoveries of Darwin began to exercise a fascination over him, 
and finding them little understood m Denmark, he translated 
into Danish The Origin of Species and The Descent of Man. In 
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tlie autumn of 1873, while collecting plants in a morass near 
Ordrup^ he contracted pulmona^ disease. His illness^ which 
cut him off from scientific investigation^ drove him to literature. 
He met the famous critic^ Dr Georg Brandes^ who was struck by 
his powers of expression^ and under his influence^ in the spring 
Jacobsen began his great historical romance of Marie 
Gmbbe. His method of composition was painful and elaborate, 
and his work was not ready for publication until the close of 
1876. In 1879 he was too ill to write at all ; but in 1880 an im- 
provement came, and he finished his second novel, Niels Lyhne, 
In 1882 he published a volume of six short stories, most of them 
written a few years earlier, called, from the first of them, Mogens. 
After this he wrote no more, but lingered on in his mother’s house 
at Thisted until the 30th of April 1885. posthumous 

fragments were collected. It was early recognized that Jacobsen 
was the greatest artist in prose that Denmark has produced. 
He has l^en compared with Flaubert, with De Quincey, with 
Pater; but these parallelisms merely express a sense of the intense 
individuality of his style, and of his untiring pursuit of beauty in 
colour, form and melody. Although he wrote so little, and 
crossed the living stage so hurriedly, his influence in the North 
has been far-reaching. It may be said that no one in Denmark 
or Norway has tried to write prose carefully since 1880 whose 
efforts have not been in some degree modified by the example of 
Jacobsen’s laborious art. 

His Samlede Skrifter appeaml in two volumes in 1888; in 1899 
his letters (Breve) were edited by Edvard Krandcs. In 1896 an 
English translation of part oi the former was published under the 
title of Siren Voices ; Niels Lyhne. by Miss E. V, L. Robertson. 

(E.G.) 

JACOB’S WELL, the scene of the conversation between 
Jesus and the “ woman of Samaria ” narrated in the Fourth 
Gospel, is described as being in the neighbourhood of an other- 
wise unmentioned “ city called Sychar.” From the time of 
Eusebius this city has been identified with Sychem or Shechem 
(modem Nablus), and the well is still in existence m. E. of 
the town, at the foot of Mt Gerizim. It is beneath one of the 
ruined arches of a church mentioned by Jerome, and is reached 
by a few rough steps. When Robinson visited it in 1838 it 
was 105 ft. deep, but it is now much shallower and often dry. 

For a discussion of Sychar as distinct from Shechem see T. K. 
Cheyne, art, “ Sychar, “ in Bncy. Bib., col. 4830. It is possible 
that Sychar should be placed at Tub 1 Balata, a mound about j m. W. 
of the well (Palestine Exploration Fund Statement, 190/, p. 92 scq.) ; 
when that village fell into ruin the name may have migrated to 
‘Askar, a village on the lower slopes of Mt Khal about i ? ni. E.N.E. 
from Nablus and A m. N. from Jacob's Well. It may be noted 
that the difficulty is not with the location of the well, but with the 
identification of Sychar. 

JACOBUS DE VOBAGINE (r. 1230^ c. 1298), Italian chronicler, 
archbishop of Genoa, wa.s born at the little village of Varazze, 
near Genoa, about the year 1230. He entered the order of the 
friars preachers of St Dominic in 1244, and besides preaching 
with success in many parts cf Italy, taught in the schools of his 
own fraternity. He was provincial of I^mbardy from 1267 till 
7286, when he was removed at the meeting of the order in Paris. 
He also represented his own province at the councils of Lucca 
(1288) and Ferrara (1290). Cn the la.st occasion he was one of 
the four delegates charged with signifying Nicholas IV.’s desire 
for the deposition of Munio de Zamora, who had been master 
of the order from 1285, and was deprived of his office by a papal 
bull dated the 12th of April 1291. In 1288 Nicholas empowered 
him to absolve the people of Genoa for their offence in aiding 
the Sicilians against Charles II. Early in 1292 the same pope, 
himself a Franciscan, summoned Jacobus to Rome, intending 
to consecrate him archl)ishop of Genoa with his own hands. 
He reached Rome on Palm Sunday (March 30), only to find 
his patron ill of a deadly sickness, from which he died on Good 
Friday (April 4). The cardinals, however, propter honorem 
Communis Januae,” determined to carry out this consecration 
on the Sunday after Easter. He was a good bishop, and espe- 
cially distinguished himself by his efforts to appease the civil 
discords of Genoa. He died in 1298 or 1299, and was buried 


in the Dominican church at Genoa. A story, mentioned by the 
chronicler Echard as unworthy of credit, makes Boniface VIII., 
on the first day of Lent, cast the ashes in the archbishop’s eyes 
instead of on his head, with the words, ** Remember that thou 
art a Ghibelline, and with thy fellow Ghibellincs wilt return to 
naught.” 

Jacobus do Voraginc left a list of his own works. Speaking of 
himself in his Chronicon januense, he says, " While he was in his 
order, and after he had been made archbishop, he wrote many works. 
For he compiled the legends oi the saints (Legendae sanctonm) in 
one volume, adding many things from the Historia tripartita ct 
scholastica, and from the chronicles of many writers." The other 
writings he claims are two anonymous volumes of Sermons con- 
cerning all the Saints " whose yearly feasts the church celebrates. 
Of these volumes, he adds, one is very diffuse, but the other siiorl and 
concise. Then follow Sermones de omnibus evangeliis dominicalibus 
for every Sunday in the year ; Sermones de omnibus evangeliis, f .tf. 
a book of discourses on all the Gospels, from Ash Wcdne.sday to the 
Tuesday after Easter ; and a treatise called " Marialis, qui totus cst 
de B. Maria compositus," consisting of about lOo discourses on the 
attributes, titles, &c., of the Virgin Mary. In the same work the 
archbishop claims to have written his Chronicon januense in the 
second year of his pontificate (1293), but it extends to 129O or 1297. 
To this list Echard adds several other works, such as a defence of the 
Dominicans, printe<l at Venice in 1304, and a Summa virtutum et 
vitxorum Guiltelmi Peraldi, a Dominican who died about 1250. 
Jacobus is also said by Sixtus of Siena (Bihlioth, Sacra, lib. ix.) to 
nave translated the Old and New Testaments into his own tongue. 
" But," adds Echard, " if he did so, the version lies so closely hiil 
that there is no recollection of it," and it may be added that it is 
highly improt)ablc that the man who compiled the Golden Legend 
ever conceived the necessity of having the Scriptures in the 
vernacular. 

His two chief works are the Chronicon januense and the Golden 
Legend or Lombardica hystoria* The former is partly printed in 
Muratori (Scriptores Her. Ital. ix. 6). It is divided into twelve parts. 
The first four deal with the mythical liistory of Genoa from the time 
of its founder, Janus, the first king of Italy, and its enlarger, a second 
Janus, "citizen of Troy," till its conversion to Christianity "uU)ut 
twenty-five years after the passion of Christ." l*art v, proii‘s.se.s 
to treat of the beginning, the growth and the perfection of the city ; 
but of the first period the writer candidly confesses he knows nothing 
except by hearsay. The second period includes the Genoese crusading 
exploits in the East, and extends to their victory over the Fisans 
(c. 1130), while the third reaches down to the days of the author’s 
archbishopric. The .sixth part deals with the constitution of the 
city, the seventh and eighth with the duties of rulers and citizens, the 
ninth with those of domestic life. Tlie tenth gives the ecclesiastical 
history of Genoa from the time of its first known bishop, St Valentine, 
" whom we believe to have lived about 530 a.i>.," till 1133, when the 
city was raised to archiepiscopal rank. The eleventh contains the 
lives of all the bishops in order, and includes the chief events duriug 
their pontificates ; the twelfth deals in the same way with the 
archbishops, not forgetting tlie writer liiinsclf. 

The Golden Legend, one of the most pojiular religious works of the 
middle ages, is a cpllcction of the li.geiidary lives of the greater 
saints of the medieval thiirch. The preface divides the ecclesias- 
tical year into four periods corresponding to the various epochs of the 
world's history, a time of deviation, of renovation, of reconciliation 
and of pilgrimage. The I)Ook it.sclf, however, falls into five sections : 
— (a) from Advent to Christmas (cc. 1-5) ; from Christmas to 
Septuagesima ((>- ^o) ; (c) from Septuagesima to Easier (31-55) 
(d) from Easter Day to tlie octave of I'entecost (54-76) ; (e) from the 
octave of Pentecost to Advent (77-180). The saints’ lives arc full of 
puerile legend, and in not a few cases contain accounts of 13th- 
century miracles wrought at special places, particularly with reference 
to the Dominicans, The last chapter but one (181), "Dc Sancto 
Pclagio I’apa, ' contains a kind 01 history of the world from the 
middle of the 6th century ; while the last (182) is a somewhat 
allegorical disquisition, " De Dedicationc Ecclesiae.’’ 

The Golden Legend was translated into ITench by Jean Belet de 
Vigny in the 14th century. It was also one of the earliest Ixioks 
to issue from the press. A Latin edition is a.ssignccl to alxiut T4^>9 ; 
and a dated one was published at Lyons in 1473. Many other Latin 
editions were printed before the end of the century. A French 
translation by Master John Bataillicr is dated 1476 ; Jean de Vigny s 
appeared at Paris, 1488; an Italian one by Nic. Mancrbi (? Venice, 
1475) ; a Bohemian one at I’ilsen, 1475-1470, and at ITague, 1495 ; 
Caxton’s English versions, 1483, 1487 and 1493 ; and a German one 
in 1489. Several 15th-century editions of the Sermons arc also 
known, and the Mariale was printed at Venice in 1497 and at J’aris 
in 1503. 

For bibliography see Potthast, Bibliotheca hist. med. aev. (Berlin, 
1896), p. 634 ; U. Chevalier, Repertoire des sources hist. Bio.-MbL 
(Pari.s, 1905), s.v. " Jacques dc Voraginc." 

JACOTOT, JOSEPH (1770-1840), French educationist, author 
of the method of ** emancipation intellectuelle,” was born 
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nt Dijon on the 4th of March 1770. He was educated at the 
university of Dijon, where in hfe nineteenth year he was chosen 
professor of Latin, after which he studied law, became advocate, 
WBui at the same time devoted a lar^^e amount of his attention 
to mathematics. In 1788 he organized a federation of the youth 
of Dijon for the defence of the princij)les of the Revolution ; 
and in 1792, with the "ink of captain, he set out to ^ke part in 
the campaign of Belgium, where he conducted himself with 
bravery and distinction. After for some time filling the office of 
secretary of tlie “ commission d 'organisation du mouvement 
des armies,** he in 1794 became defiuty of the director of the 
Polyteclmic school, and on the institution of the central schools 
at Dijon he was appointed to the chair of the “ method of 
sciences/* where he made his first cxperimentHS in that mode of 
tuition whicli he afterwards developed more fully. On tlie 
central schools being replaced by other educational institutions, 
Jacotot occupied successively the chairs of mathematics and of 
Roman law until the overthrow of the empire. In 1815 he was 
elected a representative to the chamber of deputies ; but after 
the second restoration he found it net^essary to quit his native 
land, and, having taken up his residence at Brussels, he was in 
1818 nominated by the Government teacher of the French 
language at the university of Louvain, where he perfected into a 
system the educational principles which he had already practised 
with success in France. His method was not only adopted in 
several institutions in Belgium, but also met w'ith some approval 
in France, England, Germany and Russia. It was based on 
thicc principles ; (i) all men have equal intelligence ; (2) every 
man has received from God the fac'ulty of being able to instruct 
himself ; (3) everything is in everything. As regards (j) he 
maintained that it is only in the will to use their intelligence that 
men differ ; and his own process, depending on (3), was to give 
any onj; learning a language for the first time a short passage of 
a few lines, and to encourage the pupil to study, first the 
words, then the letters, then the grammar, then the meaning, 
until a single paragraph became the octeasion for learning 
an entire literature. After the revolution of 1830 jacotot 
returned to France, and he died at Paris on the 30th of 
July 1840. 

His system was iescribccl by him in Eiiseif;nemevt univBrsel^ 
langue matevmllef Louvain and Dijr.i, 1823 — which passed through 
several editions — and in various other works ; and he also advocated 
his views in the Jow ^al dc V^mancipatioyi iniellectucHe, For a com- 
plete list of his works and fuller details regarding his career, sec 
Biographie de J» Jacotot^ by Achillo Guillanl {Paris, i860), 

JACQUARD, JOSEPH MARIE (1752 -1834), French inventor, 
was bom at Lyons on the 7th of July 1752. On the death of 
his father, who was a working weaver, he inherited two looms, 
with which he started business on his own account. He did 
not, however, pro.sper, and was at last forced to become a lime- 
bumcr at Bresse, while his wife supported herself at Lyons by 
plaiting straw. In 1793 he took part in the unsuccessful defence 
of Lyons against the troops of the Convention ; but afterv^rds 
served in their ranks on the Rh6ne and Loire. After seeing 
.some active service, in which his young son wa.^: s)<ot down at 
his side, he again returned to Lyons. 'Vherc he obtained a 
situation in a factory, and employed liis .spare time in construct- 
ing his improved loom, of which he had conceived the idea 
several yeans previously. In 1801 he exhibited his invention at 
the industrial exhibition at Paris ; and in 1803 he was summoned 
to Paris and attached to the C^)n.servatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
A loom by Jacques de Vaucanson (i7ot)-i782), deposited there, 
suggested various improvement.s in liis own, which he gradually 
perfe.cted to its final state. Although his in\ ention was fiercely 
opposed by the silk-weavers, who feared that its introduction, 
owing to the saving of labour, would deprive them of their liveli- 
hood, its advantages secured its general adoption, and by t8t 2 
tliere were 11,000 Jacquard looms in luse in France. The loom 
was declared public property in 1806, and Jacquard was rewarded 
with a pension and a royalty on each machine. He died at 
Oullins (Rh6ne) on the 7th ot August 1834, and six years later 
a statue was erected to him at Lyons (see Weaving). 


JACQUERIE, THB« insuirection of the French peasantry 
which brolte out in the fie de France and about Beauvais at the 
end of May 1358. The hardships endured by the peasants in 
the Hundred Years* War and their hatred for the nobles who 
oppressed them were the principal causes which led to the rising, 
though the immediate occasion was an affray which took place 
on the 28th of May at the village of Saint-Leu between ^ li- 
gands ” (militia infantry armour^ in brigandines) and countiy- 
folk. The latter having got the upper hand united with the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring viihi^es and placed Guillaume 
Karle at their head. They destroyed numerous chateaux in the 
valltys of the Oise, the Br^chc and the Th^rain, where they 
subjected the whole countryside to fire and sword, committing 
the most terrible atrocities, Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, 
crushed the rebellion at the battle of Mello on the ioth of June, 
and the nobles then took violent reprisals upon the peasants, 
massacring them in great numbers. 

Sec Simeon Luce, Histoire de la Jacquerie (Paris, 1859 and 1895). 

(J. V.*) 

JACTITATION (from I^t. factitarc, to throw oui publicly), in 
English law, the maliciously boasting or giving out by one party 
that he or she is married to the other. 1^ such a case, in order 
to prevent the common reputation of their marriage that might 
ensue, the pro(‘edure is by suit of jactitation of marriage, in which 
the petitioner alleges that the respondent boasts that he or she 
is inamed to the petitioner, and prays a declaration of nullity 
and a decree putting the re ponden.t to perpetual silence there- 
after, Previously to 1857 such a proceeding took place only in 
the ecc!esia.stical courts, but by expre.ss terms of the Matrimonial 
Causes Act of that year it can now be brought in the probate, 
divorce and admiralty division of the High Court, To the suit 
there arc tliree defences ; (1) denial of the boasting ; (2) the 
truth of the repre.sentations ; (3) allegation (by way of estoppel) 
tliat the petitioner acquiesced in the boasting of the respondent. 
In Thomp:ion v. Rimrke, 1893, Frcb. 70, the court of appeal laid 
down that tlie court will not make a decree in a jactitation suit 
in favour of a petitioner who has at any lime acquiesced in the 
assertion of the respondent that they Here actually married, 
jactitation of marriage is a suit that is very rare. 

JADE, or j MiDR, a deep bay and estuary of the North Sea, 
belonging to the grand ►duchy of Oldenburg, Germany . I he bay, 
which was for the most part made by storm floods in the 13th 
and i6th centuries, measures 70 sq. m., and ha.s communication 
with the open sea by a fairway, a mile and a half wide, which 
never freezes, and with the tide gives access to the largest vessels. 
On the west side of the entrance to the bay is the Prussian naval 
port of Wilhelmshavcn. A tiny stream, about 14 m. long, 
also known as the Jade, enters the head of the bay. 

JADE, a name commonly applied to certain ornamental stones, 
mostly of a green colour, belonging to at least two distinct 
.species, one termed nephrite and the othei* jadeite. Whilst the 
term jade is popularly used in this sense, it is now usually 
restricted by mineralogists to nephrite. The word jade ^ is 
derived (through Fr. k for Fejade) from Span. ijada(i^U ilia), 
the loins, tliis mineral having been known to the Spanish con- 
querors of Mexico and Peru under the name of piedra de ijada or 
yjada (colic stone). The reputed value of the stone in renal 
diseases is also suggested by the term nephrite (so named by 
A. G. Werner from Gr. kidney), and by its old name 

lapis nephriticus. 

Jade, in its wide and popular sen.se, has always been highly 
prized by the Chinese, who not only believe in its medicin^ 
value but regard it as the symbol of virtue. It is known, with 
other ornamental stones, under the name of yu or yu-chi (yu- 
stone). According to Professor H. A. Giles, it occupies in China 
the highest place as a jewel, and is rever^ as “ the quintessence 
of heaven and earth.” Notwithstanding its toughness or tenadty, 
due to a dense fibrous structure, it is wrought into complicated 

^ I'hc English use oi tho word for a worthless, iU- tempered horse, 
a “ screw,* also applied as a term of reoroach to a w man, has been 
referred doubtfully to the same Spanish source as the O. Sp. ijadear, 
to pant, of a broken- winded horse. 
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forms and elaborately carved. On many prehistoric sites in 
Europe, as in the S\^s kke-dwellin^s, celts and other carved 
objects both in nephrite and in jadeite liave not infrequently 
been found ; and as no kind of jade had until recent years been 
discovered in situ in any European locality it was held, especially 
by Professor L, H. hisclver, of Freiburg im Brcisgau, Baden, that 
either the raw material or the worked objects must have iMSen 
brought by some of the early inhabitants from a jade locality 
probably in the East, or were obtained by barter, thus suggesting 
a very early trade-route to the Orient, Exceptional interest, 
therefore, attached to the discwery of jade in ^rope, nephrite 
having been found in Silesia, and jadeite or a similar rock in 
the Alps, whilst pebbles of jade have been obtained from many 
localities in Austria and north Germany, in tlie latter case 
probably derived from Sweden. It is, therefore, no longer 
necessary to assign the old jade implements to an exotic origin. 
Dr A. B. Meyer, of Dresden, always maintained that the Euro- 
pean jade objects were indigenous, and his views fiave become 
generally accepted. Now that the mineral characters of jade 
are better understood, and its identification less uncertain, it 
may possibly be found with altered peridotites, or with amphibo- 
lites, among the old crystalline schists of many localities. 

Nephrite, or true jade, may be reganlccl as a finely fibrous or com- 
pact variety of amphibolc, referred either to actinolite or to tromolite, 
according m it» colour inclines to gnnin or white. Chemically it is 
u calcium-magnesium silicate, CaMg;i(SiOH)4. The fibres are either 
more or less parallel or irregularly fdtecl together, rendcTing the stone 
excessively tough; yet its hardness is not great, being only about 0 or 
6'5. The mineral sometimes tends to become schistose, breaking 
wdth a splintery fracture, or its stnicturo may be horny. The s]MK!ific 
gravity varies from 3*9 to 3*18, and is of determinative value, since 
jadeite is much denser. The colour of jade presents variou'* shades 
of green, yellow and grey, and the mineral whtJii polished has a rather 
greasy lUvStrc. Professor F. W. Clarke found the colours due to com- 
pounds of iron, manganejsc and chromium. One of the most famous 
ioealilics for nepiiriri? is on the w'cst side of the South Island of New 
Zealand, where it occurs as nodules and veins in serpentine and 
tiilcose rocks, but is generally found as boulders. It was known to 
IheMaoris pounanm, or “green stone," and w'as highly pri^ d, being 
worked with great labour into various objects, t»sj>eclally the club- 
likc implement known as the merc^ or puitoO'paUoo, and the hr. ast 
oniamcnt called h$i-tihi. The New Zealand jade, called by old 
writers " green talc of the Maoris/’ is now worked in KuroiH? as an 
ornamental ston<? The green jadc-llkc ston(; known in N<'w Zealand 
as tangiwai is bowenilc, a translucent serpc'ntinc with enclosures of 
magnesite. 1 he mode of occurrence of the nephrite and bowenite of 
New Zealand has been described by A. M. J 'inlayson {Quart. Jour. 
Geol. Soc.j 1909, p. 351), It ai)j)cars that the Maoris distinguished 
six varieties of jade. Diflerence of colour seems due to variations in 
the proporti<m of ferrous silicate in the mineral. According to 
Finlayson, the New Zealand uophrilo results from the chemical 
alteration of serpentine, olivine or ]jyroxone, whcieby a fibrous 
amphibole is formed, wdiich becomes converted by intense pressure 
ancf movement into the dense nephrite. 

Nephrite occurs also in New Caledonia, and perhaps in some of the 
other Pacific islands, but many of the New* Calwlonian implements 
reputed to be of jade are really made of serpentine. From its use 
as a material for axe^hcads, iadc is often known in Germany as 
Bethtein (“ axe .stone "). A fibrous vaiicty, of .specific gravity 3' 18, 
found in New Caledonia and perhaps in the Marquesas, was di.s- 
tinguished by A, Damour under the name of “ oceanic jade.“ 

Much of the nephrite used by the Chinese has been obtained from 
quarries in the Kuen-lun mountains, on the sides of the Kara-kash 
valley, in Turkestan. The mineral, generally of pale colour, occurs 
in nests and veins running through hornblende-schists aud gneisso.so 
rocks, and it is notable that when first quarried it is comparatively 
soft. It appears to have a wide distribution in the mountains, and 
has been worked from very ancient times in Khotan, Nephrite is 
said to occur also in the l*amir region, and pebbles arc found in tlie 
beds of many streams. In Turkestan, lade is known as yashm or 
yeshm, a word which appears in Arabic as yeshh^ perhaps cognate 
with tamr*j or jasper. The “ jasper “ of the ancients may have 
included jade. Nephrite is said to have been discovered in 1891 in 
the Nan-shan mountains in the Chinese province oi Kan-suh, where 
it is worked. The great centre of Chinese jade-working is at Pekings 
and formerly the industry was active at Su-chow Fu. Siberia 
has yielded very fine specimenH of dark gnreen nephrite, notably from 
the neighbourhood of the Alibert graphite mine, near Batugol, Lake 
Baikal. The jade seems to occur as a rock in part of the Sajan 
mountain system. New deposits in Siberia wctc opened up to .supply 
material for the tomb of the tsar Alexander III. A gigantic mono- 
lith exists at the tomb of Tamerlane at Samarkand. Tho occurrence 
of the Siberian jade ha.s been described by l^rofessor L. von Jaceewski. 


Jade implomentM are widfily distributed in Alaska and British 
Columbia, being found in Indian graves, in old shcIPheai^s and on 
the sites of destaticd villages. Dr G. M. Dawson, arguing from the ilis- 
covery of HOinc boulders of jotle in the Fraser river vailtiy, held that 
tliejr were not obtained by barter from tJilxTia, but were of native 
ori^n; and locality wa.s afterwards discovered by lieut. O. M. 
Stoney. It is known as the Jade Mountains, and is situated north 
of Kowak river, about 150 m. from its mouth. Tlie study of a 
large collection of jadr imptements by Professor F. W. C'ijirko and 
Dr G. P. Merrill proved tiiat the AUskan jade is true nephrite, not to 
be distinguished from that of New Zealand. 

fadeite is a mineral .spocics estabUsluxl by A, Damour in 1863, 
didering markedly from nephrite in that its relation lies with the 
pyroxenes rather than with the aniphiboles. It i:i an aluiuiniuni 
sodium silicate, NaAl(SiO;,).j, related to sj odumene. S. T.. Penfield 
showed, by measurement, that jadeite is monoclinic. Its colotir 
is commonly very pale, and white jadeite, wliich is the j)urost 
variety, is known as “ camphor jade." In many cases the mineral 
shows bright patches of ajiple-grecn or enierakbgreen, due to the 
presence of chromium. Jadeite is much more iusii)h’ than nej^hrite 
and is rather harder (6"5 to 7), but its most readily determined 
character i.s found in its higher .specific gravity, which ranges from 
3'2o to 3*4 1. Some jadeite seems to bo a mc/tamorpho.sed igneems 
rock. 

Tile Burmese jade, discovered by a Yunnan tra<lt r in the 13111 
century, is mostly jadeite. The quarries, descrilK‘d by Dr F. Ntlct- 
ling, arc situated on the XJru river, about 120 m. from Mogaung, 
where the jadeite occurs iu serpentine, and is partly extracted by lire- 
it is also found a . boulders in alluvium, and when these 
occur in a bed of lateritt^ they ac(|uire a red colour, which imparts to 
them peculiar value. According to Dr W. G. Bleeck. who vi.siled 
tho jade country of Upper Burma after Noetling, jadeite occurs at 
tlirce localities in the Kachin Hills— Tawmaw, Hwoka and Mamon. 
TJie jadeite k known as chauk'sen, and is .sent eiliier to China or to 
Mandalay by way of Bhamo, whence Bhamo has; conic erroneously 
to be rc^garded as a locality for jade. Jadeite occurs in association 
with tho nephrite of Turkestan , and possibly in some other Asiatic 
localities. In ccTtaiu cases neiihrite is formed by the Itxjration ol 
pvhute, a.s shown by Professor J. P. hidings. The Chinese /cits'ui, 
sometimes called " imperial jad<?," is a beautiful green stone, wliich 
seems generally to be jadeite, but it is s.dd that in some ca.se.s il; 
may be chry.sopra»e. It is namcul from its r(?.semblancc in colour 
to the plumage of tho kingfisher, 'fhe resonant character of jade 
has led to its occasional usi^ as a musical ston(\ 

In Mexico, in Central America and in tho nortlnm jiart of South 
America, objects of jadiMte are common, 'riu* Kunf votive adn* 
from Oaxaca, in M(!Xico, is now in th<‘ American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, At the time of the Spanish conqiie.st of Mexico 
amulets of green atone wore highly venerated, and it is bc?lieved that 
jadeite was one of the stones prized under the name of rJuth hihtixtl, 
Probably turquoise was another stone included undei- this name, snd 
indeed any green stone cot)able of being polished, such ns the Amazon 
stofie, now recognized as a green iiildspar, may have btfen numljered 
among the Aztec amuUHs. Dr Kunz suggests that the chalchihuitl 
was jadeite in southern Mer<ico and Central America, and tiirriuoisc 
in norfheni Mexico and New Mexico. He thinks that Mexicafi 
jadeite may yet be discovered in places [Gems and Precious Stones of 
Mexico^ by (i. F. Kunz : Mexico, 1907). 

Chloromclanitc Is Damour’s nam (5 for a dense, dark mineral which 
has Ijecn regarded as a kind of jade, and was us(?d for the manufac- 
ture of celts found in the dolmens of France and in certain S.vls.s 
hikc-dwc‘llings. It is a mineral of spinach-green or dark-green 
colour, having a specific gravity of 3-4, or even as high as 3*05, and 
may be regarded as a variety of jadeite rich in iron. Cldoro- 
mclanitc occurs in the Cyclops Mountains in N(?w (iuinea, and is used 
for hatchets or agricultural implements, whilst the sago-clul)S of the 
island are usually of serpentine. Siliimanite, or fibrolito, is a mineral 
which, like chloromelanitc, was used by the Neolithic occupants of 
western Europe, and is sometime's mistaken for a pale kind of jade. 
It is an aluminium silicate, ol specific gravity about 3*2, distinguished 
by its infusibility. The jade tenace of J. H. Haiiy, discovered by 
ll. B. de Saussr.re in the Swiss Alps, is now known a.s fwiussuritc. 
Among other substances sometimes taken for jade may bo m< r tinned 
prehnite, a hydrous calcium-aluminium silicate, which when fiolishcd 
much resembles certain kinds of jade. Pectolitc has been u.sed, like 
jade, in Alaska. A variety of vesuvianito (idocrase) from California, 
dcscribwl by Dr G. F. Kunz as califomitc, v.'as at first mistaken for 
jade, 'rhe name jadeolito has lieen given by Kunz to a green 
ciiromiferous syenite from the ja<leiLe mines ot Burma. The mineral 
called bowenilc, at one time supposed to be jade, is a hard and tough 
v.T.riety of serpentine. Some of the common Chinese omameiils 
imitating jade are carved in steatite or serpentine, while others are 
merely glass. The pdte de ris is a fine white glass. The so-called 
“ pink jade " is mostly quartz, artificially coloured, and " black jade,” 
though sometimes mentioned, has no existence. 

An exhaustive dc.scription ot jade will bo found in a sumptuo^ 
work, entitled Investigations and Studies in jade (N^cw York, 1906), 
This work, edited by Dr G. F. Kunz, wa.s prepared in illustration 
of the famous jade collection made by Heber Reginald Bishop, and 
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presented by him to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
The work, which is in two folio volumes, superbly illustrated, was 
printed privately, and after i oo copie.s had been struck off on Ameri- 
can hand-made paper, the type was distributed and the material 
used for the illustrations was destroyed. The second volume is a 
catalogue of the collection, which comprises 900 specimens arranged 
in ^rec classes : mineralogical^ archaeological and artistic. The 
important section on Chinese jade was contributed by Dr S. W. 
Bushell, who also translated for the work a discourse on jade — 
YU’Shut. by T'ang |ung-tso, of Peking. Reference should also be 
made to Heinrich Inscher's Nephrit und Jadeit (2nd ed., Stuttgart, 
x88o), a work which at the date of its publication was almost 
exhaustive. (F. W. R.*) 

JAEN, an inland province of southern Spain, formed in 1833 of 
districts belonging to Andalusia; bounded on the N. by Ciudad 
Real and Albaccte, E. by Albacete and Granada, S. by Granada, 
and W. by Cordova. Pop. (1900), 474,490; area, 5848 sq. m. 
Jaen comprises the upper basin of the river Guadalquivir, which 
traverses the central districts from east to west, and is enclosed 
on the north, south and east by mounbiin ranges, while on the 
west it is entered by the great Andalusian plain. The Sierra 
Morena, which divides Andalusia from New Castile, extends 
along the northern half of the province, its most prominent 
ridges being tJie Loma de Chiclana and the Loma de Ubeda; 
the Sierras de Segura, in the east, derive their name from the 
river Segura, which rises just within the border; and between 
the last-named watershed, its continuation the Sierra del Pozo, 
and the parallel Sierra de ('azorla, is the source of the Guadal- 
quivir. The loftiest summits in the province are those of the 
Sierra Magina (7103 ft.) farther west and south. Apart from 
the Guadalquivir the only large rivers are its right-hand tribu- 
taries the Jdndula and Guadalimar, its left-hand tributary the 
Guadiana Menor, and the Segura, which flows cast and south 
to the Mediterranean. 

Jn a region which varies so markedly in the altitude of its surface, 
the climate is naturally unequal ; and, while the bleak, wind-swept 
highlands are only available as sheep-walks, tlic well- watered and 
fertile valleys favour the cultivation of the vine, the olive and all 
kinds of cereals. The mineral wealth ol Jaen has been known since 
Roman times, and mining is an important industry, with its centre 
at Lindres. Over 400 lead mines were worked in 1903 ; small quanti- 
ties of iron, copper and salt are also obtained. I'hen' is some trade 
in saw'n timber and cloth ; esparto fabrics, alcohol and oil are manu- 
facturc*d. The roads, partly owing to the deveh'pmenl of mining, are 
more numerous and belter kept than in most Spanish provinces. 
Railwa}^ communication is also very complete in the western dis- 
tricts, as the main line Madrid-Cordova-Seville passes through them 
and is joined south of LinAres by two important railways — from 
Algeciras and Malaga on the south-west, and from Alnierfa on the 
south- east. The eastern half of Jaen is inaccessible by rail. In the 
western half arc Jaen, the capital’ (pop. (1900), 2<),434)| with Andujar 
(16,302), Bacjja (14,379), Bailen (7420), Lindres (38,245), Marios 
(17,078) and Ubeda (19,913). Other towns of more than 7000 
inhabitants arc Alcald la Real, Alcaudetc', Arjona, I-a Carolina and 
Porcuna, in the west ; and Cazorla, Qucsjula, 'rorredonjimeno, 
Villacarillo and Villanueva del Arzobispo, in the (’ust. 

JAEN, the capital of the Spanish province of Jaen, on the j 
Linares- Puente (icnil railw^ay, 1500 ft. abo\'c the sea. Pop. j 
(1900), 26,434. is* finely situated on the w'ell-wooded 

northern slo])t*s of the Jabalcuz Mountains, overlooking the 
picturesque valleys of the Jaen and Guadalbullon rivers, which 
flow' north into the Guadalcjuivir. 'The hillside upon w'hich the 
narrow and irregular city strect.s rise in terraces is fortified with 
Moorish walls and a Moorish citadel. Jaen is an cpi.scopal see. 
Its cathedral was founded in 1532; and, although it remained 
unfinished until late in the 18th rentur}^ its main characteristics 
are those of the Renaissance period. The city c’on tains many 
churches and convents, a libraiy’, art galleries, theatres, barracks 
and hospitals. Its manufactures include leather, .soap, alcohol 
and linen ; and it was formerly celebrated for its silk. There are 
hot mineral springs in the mountains, 2 m. south. 

The identification of Jaen with the Roman Aurinx, which has 
sometime.s been suggestt'd, is extremely questionahh*. .\ftcr the 
Moorish conquest Jaen was an important commercial centre, under 
the name of Jayyan ; and ultimately became capital of a petty king- 
dom, which was brought to an end only in 1246 by Ferdinand 111. 
of Castille, who tran.sf erred hither the bishopric of Baeza in 124S. 
Ferdinand IV. died at Jaen in 1312. In 1712 the city suffered 
severely from an earthquake. 


JAFARABAD, a state of India, in the Kathiawar agency of 
Bombay, forming part of the territory of the nawab of Janjira ; 
area, 42 sq. m. ; pop. (1901), 12,097; estimated revenue, £40^- 
The town of Jafarabad (pop. 6038), situated on the estuar}^ of a 
river, carries on a large coasting trade. 

JAFFNA, a town of Ceylon, pt the northern extremity of the 
island. The fort was described by Sir J. Emerson Tennent as 
“ the most perfect little military work in Ceylon— a pentagon 
built of blocks of white coral. The European part of the town 
bears the Dutch stamp more distinctly than any other town in 
the island ; and there still exists a Dutch Presbyterian church. 
Several of the church buildings date from the time of the Portu- 
guese. In 1901 Jaffna had a population of 33,879, while in the 
district or peninsula of the same name there were 300,851 persons, 
nearly all Tamils, the onl>' Europeans being the civil sen^ants ancl 
a few planters. C'oeo-nut planting has not been .successful of 
recent years. The natives grow palmyras freely, and have a 
trade in the fibre of this palm. They also grow and export 
tobacco, but not enough rice for their own requirements. A 
steamer calls weekly, and there is considerable trade. The 
railway extension from Kurunegala due north to Jaffna and the 
coast was commenced in 1900. Jaffna is the seat of a govern- 
ment agent and district judge, "and criminal sessions of the 
supreme {!ourt are regularly held. Jaffna, or, as the natives call 
it, Yalpannan, was occupied by the Tamils about 204 b.c., and 
there ( ontinued to be Tamil rajahs of Jaffna till 1617, when the 
Portuguese took possession of the place. As early ns 1544 the 
missionaries under Francis Xaxier had made converts in this 
part of Ceylon, and after the conquest the Portuguese main- 
tained their proselytizing zeal. They had a Usuit college, a 
Franciscan and a Dominican monastery. The Dutch drove out 
the Portuguc.se in 1658. The Church of England Missionary' 
Society began its work in Jaffna in i8.t8, and the American 
Missionary Society in 1822. 

JAGER, GUSTAV (1832- ), German naturalist and 

hygienist, was born at Biirg in W’urilemberg on the 23rd of June 
1832. After studying medicine at Tubingen he became a teacher 
of zoology at Vienna. In 1868 he was appointed professor of 
zoology at the academy of Hohenheim, and .subsequently he 
became teacher of zoology^ and anthropology at Stuttgart poly- 
technic! and professor of physiology at the veterinary school. In 
1884 he abandoned teaching anti started praclict? as a physician 
in Stuttgart, lie wrote various works on biological subjects, 
including Die Darwinsche Theorie und ihre Siellung zu Moral und 
Religion (1869), Lehrhuch allgemeinen Zoologie (1871-1878), 
and Die Entdeckung der Seele (3878). In 1876 he suggested an 
hypothesis in explanation of heredity, resembling the germ- 
plasm theory subsequent!}^ elaborated by August Weismann, to 
the effect that the germinal protoplasm retains its specific 
properties from generation to generation, dividing in each re- 
production into an ontogenetic portion, out of which the 
individual is built up, und a phylogenetic portion, which is 
reserved to form the reproductive material of the mature off- 
.spring. In Die Normulkleidung als GesundheHsschutz (1880) he 
advocated the system of clothing associated with his name, 
objecting especially to the use of any kind of vegetable fibre 
for clothes, 

JAGERNDORF (Czech, Krnov), a town of Austria, in Silesia, 
18 m. N.W. of Troppau by rail. Pop. (1900), 14,675, mostly 
German. It is situated on the Oppa and possesses a chateau 
belonging to Prince Liechtenstein, who holds extensive estates 
in the district. Jagemdorf has large manufactories of cloth, 
woollens, linen and machines, and carries on an active trade. 
On the neighbouring hill of Burgberg (1420 ft.) are a church, 
much visited as a place of pilgrimage, and the mins of the scat 
of the former princes of Jagemdorf. The claim of Prussia to 
the principality of Jagemdorf was the occasion of the first 
Silesian war (x 740-1 742), but in the partition, which followed, 
Austria retained the larger portion of it. Jagemdorf suffered 
severely during the Thirty Years’ War, and was the scene of 
engagements between the Prus.sians and Austrians in May 1745 
and in Januar}^ 1779. 
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JAOBRSFOHTEINy a town in the Orange Free State, 50 m. 
N.W. by rail of Springfontein on the trunk line from Cape Town 
to Pretoria. Pop. (1904), 5657 — 1293 whites and 4364 coloured 
persons. Jagersfontein, which occupies a pleasant situation on 
the open veld about 4500 ft. above the sea, owes its existence to 
the valuable diamond mine discovered here in 1870. The first 
diamond, a stone of 50 carats, was found in August of that year, 
and digging immediately began. The discovery a few* weeks 
later of the much richer mines at Bultfontcin and Du Toits 
Pan, followed by the great finds at De Beers and Colesberg 
Kop (Kimberley) caused Jagersfontein to be neglected for several 
years. Up to 1887 the claims in the mine were held by a large 
number of individuals, but coincident with the efforts to amalga- 
mate the interest in the Kimberley mines a similar movement 
took place at Jagersfontein, and by 1893 all the claims became 
the property of one company, w’hich has a working arrangement 
with the De Beers corporation. The mine, which is worked on 
the open system and has a depth of 450 ft., yields .stones of very 
fine quality, but the annual output does not exceed in value 
£500,000. In 1909 a shaft 950 ft. deep was sunk with a view^ to 
working the mine on the underground system. Among the 
famous stones found in the mine are the Excelsior " (weighing 
971 carats, and larger than any pre\ iously discovered) and the 
“ Jubilee (see Diamond). The towm was created a munici- 
pality in 1904. 

Fourteen miles east of Jagersfontein is Boompliiats, the site 
of the battle fought in 1848 between the Boers under A. W. 
Pretorius and the British under Sir Harr}' Smith (see Orange 
Free State: Hutoryf). 

JAGO, RICHARD (1715-1781), English poet, third .son of 
Richard Jago, rector of Beaudesert, Warwickshire, was bom in 
1715. lie went up to University College, Oxford, in 1732, and 
took his degree in 1736. He was ordained to the curacy of 
Snitterfield, Warwickshire, in 1737, and became rector in 1754 ; 
and, although he subsequently received other preferments, 
Snitterfield remained his favourite residence. Ho died there on 
the 8th of May 1781. He was twice married. Jago’s best- 
known poem, The Blackbirds, was first printed in Hawkesworth^s 
Adventurer (No. 37, March 13, 1753), and was generally attri- 
buted to Gilbert West, but Jago published it in his own name, 
with other poems, in R. Dodsley’.s Collection of Poems (vol. iv., 
1755). ^ 7^7 appeared a topographical poem, Edge Hill, or 

the Rural Prospect delineated and moralized ; two separate sermons 
were published in 1755 ; and in 1768 Labour and Genius, a Fable. 
Shortly before his death Jago revised his poems, and they were 
publi.shed in 1784 by his friend, John Scott Hylton, as Poems 
Moral and Descriptive. 

Sec Cl notice prefixed to the edition of 1784 ; A. Chalmer.s, English 
Poets (vr)l. xvii,, 1810) ; F. L. Colvilc, Warwickshire Worthies (1870) ; 
some biographical notes are to be found in the letters of Shenstone 
to Jago printed in vol. iii. of Slien.stone's Works (17O9). 

JAGUAR {Felis onca), the largest sper’ics of the Felidae found 
on the American continent, where it ranges from Texas through 
Central and South America to l^atagonia. In the countries 
which bound its northern limit it is not fre(|uently met with, but 
in South America it is quite common, and Don Felix de Azara 
states that when the Spaniards first settled in the district between 
Montevideo and Santa F^, as many as two thousand were killed 
yearly. The jaguar is usually found singly (sometimes in pairs), 
and preys upon such quadrupeds as the hor.se, tapir, capybara, 
dogs or cattle. It often feeds on fresh-water turtles ; sometimes 
following the reptiles into the water to effect a capture, it inserts 
a paw between the shells and drags out the body of the turtle by 
means of its sharp claws. Occasionally after having tasted 
human flesh, the jaguar becomes a confirmed man-eater. The 
cry of this great cat, which is heard at night, and most frequently 
during the pairing season, is deep and hoarse in tone, and consists , 
of the sound pu, pu, often repeated. The female brings forth ; 
from two to four cubs towards the close of the year, which are 
able to follow their mother in about fifteen days after birth. The 
ground colour of the jaguar varies greatly, ranging from white 
to black, the rosette markings in the extremes being but faintly 


visible. The general or typical coloration is, however, a rich tan 
upon the head, neck, body, outside of legs, and tail near the root. 
The upper part of the head and sides of the face are thickly 
marked with small black spots, and the rest of body is covered 
with rosettes, formed of rings of black spots, with a black spot in 
the centre, and ranged lengthwise along the body in five to seven 
rows on each side. These black rings are heaviest along the baeJe. 
The lips, throat, breast and belly, the inside of the legs and the 
lower sides of tail are pure white, marked with irregular .spots of 
black, those on the breast being long bars and on the belly and 
inside of legs large blotche.s. The tail has large black spots near 
the root, some with light centres, and from about midway of its 
length to the tip it is ringed with black. The ears are black 
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behind, with a large* buff spot near the tip. The nose and upper 
lip are light rufous brown. The size varies, the total length of a 
very large specimen measuring 6 ft. 9 in.; the average length, 
however, i.s about 4 ft. from th(; nose to root of tail. In form 
the jaguar is thii’k set ; it does not stand high upon its legs ; and 
in comparison with the leopard is heavily built ; but its move- 
ments are very rapid, and it is fully as agile as its more graceful 
relative. The* skull resembles that of the lion and tiger, but is 
much broader in proportion to -its lengtli, and ma\ be identified 
by the prescncx* of* a tubercle on the inner edge of the orbit. 
The species has been divided into a number of local forms, 
regarded by some American naturali.sts as distinct specie.s, but 
preferably ranked as sub-species or races. 

JAGUAR9NDI, or Yagi AKnNjji {Felis laguarondi), a South 
American wild cat, found in Brazil, Paragua)- and Guiana, rang- 
ing to north-eastern Mexico. This relatively small cat, uniformly 
coloured, is generally of some shade of brow ni.sh-grey, but in some 
individuals the fur lias a rufous coal, while in others grey pre- 
dominate.s. 'riiesc cats are said l)y Don Felix de Azara to keep 
to cover, without venturing into open places. They attack tame 
poultry and also young fawns. The names jaguarondi and eyra 
arc applied indifferently to this species and Felis eyra. 

JAHANABAD, a town of British India in Gaya district, Bengal, 
situated on a branch of the East Indian railway. Pop. (1901), 
7018. It was once a flourishing trading town, and in 1760 it 
formed one of the eiglit branr lies of the East India Company’s 
central factory at Patna. .Since the introduction of Manchester 
goods, the trade of the town in cotton cloth has almost entirely 
ceased ; but large numbers of the Jolaha or Mahommedan weaver 
caste live in the neighbourhood. 

JAHANGIR, or Jfhangir (1569-1627), Mogul emperor of 
Delhi, succeeded his father Akbar the Great in 1605. His name 
was Salim, but he assumed the title of Jahangir, Conqueror of 
the World,” on his accession. It was in his reign that Sir 
Thomas Roe <ame as ambassador of James J., on behalf of the 
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English company. He was a dissolute ruler, much addicted to 
drunkenness^ and his reign is chiefly notable for the influence 
enjoyed by his wife Nur Jahan, “ the Light of the World.” 
At flrst she influenced Jahangir for good^ but surrounding 
herself with her relatives she aroused the jealousy of the 
imperial princes; and Jahangir died in 1627 in the midst of 
a rebellion headed by his son^ Khurram or Shah Jalian, and 
his greatest general, Mahabat Khan. The tomb of Jahangir 
is situated in the gardens of Shahdera on the outskirts of 
Laliore# 

JA^II?(ABU 'Utiiman *Amk ibn Bakr dl-Jahiz; t,e, “the 
man the pupils of whose eyes are prominent (d. 869), 
Arabian writer. He spent his life and devoted himself in Basra 
chiefly to the study of polite literature. A Mu'tazilitc in liis 
religious beliefs, he developed a .system of his own and founded 
a sect named after him. He was favoured by I bn uz-Zaiyat, the 
vizier of the caliph Wftthiq. 

His work, the aUBaydn wat^Tabyin^ a discursive treatis< 

on rhetoric, has been published in two volumes at Cairo (1895). 'I'bo 
KitUb ul-Mahdsin wai-Ad^ was edited by G. van Vloten as l.e 
Livr$des bMtdSset des antitheses (Leiden, 1898) ; the Kitdb ul-Bu-hald. 
Le Livre des avares, cd. by the same (Leiden, 1900) ; two other smaller 
works, the Excellences of the Turks and the Superiority in Glory of 
the Blacks over the Whites, also prepared by the same. Tlic Kittib 
ul HayawHn, or " Book of Animals,*' a philological and literary, not 
a .scientific, work, was published at Cairo (1906). (G. W. T.) 

JAHM, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG (t77«-i 852), German peda- 
gogue and patriot, commonly called Tumvater (“ Father of 
Gymna.stics was born in Lanz on the nth of August 177S. 
He studied theology and philology from 1796 to 1802 at Halle, 
Gottingen and Greif.swald. After Jena he joined the Pnissian 
army. In 1809 he went to Berlin, where he became a teacher at 
the Gymnasium zum Grauen as well as at the Planiann School. 
Brooding upon tlie humiliation of his native land by Napoleon, 
he conceived the idea of restoring the spirits of his countrymen 
by the development of their physical and moral powers through 
the practice of gymnastics. The first Tnrnplaiz, or open-air 
gymnasium, wa.s opened by him at Berlin in T8ri, and the 
movement spread rapidly, the young gymnasts being taught 
to regard themselves as members of a kind of gild for the 
•emancipation of their fatherland. This patriotic .spirit was 
nourished in no small degree by the writ ing.s of Jahn. Early in 
1813 he took an active part iit Brc.slau in the formation of the 
famou.s corps of Liitzow, a battalion of winch he commanded, 
though during the .same period ho was often employed in secrei 
service. After the war he returned to Berlin, where he was 
appointed state teacher of gymnastic.s. As such he was a leader 
in the formation of the student Durschenschaften (patriotic 
fraternities) in Jena. 

A man of democratic nature, rugged, honest, eccentric and 
outspoken, Jahn often came Into ('ollisioii wiih the icactionary 
.spirit of the time, and this conflict resulted in 1819 in the closing 
of the Turnplatz and the arrest of Jahn himself. Kept in semi- 
confinement at tl\e fortress of KoIl)erg until 1824, he was then 
.sentenced to impri.sonment for two years; but (his sentence tvas 
reversed in 1825, though he w^as forbidden to live W’ithin ten 
miles of Berlin. He therefore took up his residence at Freyburg 
on the Unstrut, where he remained until his cleallv, with the 
exception of a short period in 1828, when he was exiled to 
Colleda on a charge of sedition. In 1840 he was decorated by 
the Prussian government with the Iron Cross for bravery in the 
wars against Napoleon. In the spring of 1848 he was elected by 
the district of Naumburg to the (German National Parliament. 
Jahn died on the 15th of October 1852 in Freyburg, where a 
monument was erected in his honour in 1859. 

Among his works are the following : lUreicherung des hochdeutschen 
Sprachschatses (Leipzig, 1806), Deuisekes Volksthum (Liibcck, i8iob 
RunenblUtter (Frankfort, i8ii), Nme IhitterMdlter (Naumburg, 1828), 
Mcrlte zum deulschen Volksthum (Hildlnirghauseii, 1833), and 
Selbstverthcidigung (Vindication) (Leipzig, 186.^. A complete 
editicn of his works appeared ut Hof in 1 884-1 887. See the biography 
^ Schulthciss (Berlin, 1894). aniJ frhn als Erzieher, by Friedrich 
(Munich, 1895), 


JOHANN (1730-1816), German Orientalist, ms bom 
at Tasswitz, Moravia, on the idth of June 1750. He studied philo- 
sophy at Olmutz, and in 1772 began his theological studies at 
the Premonstratensian convent of Bruck, near Z^im. Having 
been ordained in 1775, he for a short time held a cure at Mislitz, 
but was soun recalled to Bruck as professor of Oriental languages 
and Biblical hermeneutics. On the suppression of the convent 
by Joseph II. in 1784, Jahn took up similar work at Olnuitz, and 
ill 1789 he was transferred to Vienna as professor of Oriental 
languages, biblical archaeology and dogmatics. In 1792 he 
published his Einletiung ins AJUe Testament (2 vols.), which soon 
brought him into trouble ; the cardinal-archbishop of Vienna laid 
a complaint against him for liaviz^ departed from the traditional 
teaching of the Church, by asserting Job, Jonah, Tobit and 
Judith to be didactic poems, and the cases of demoniacal pos- 
session in tne New Testament to be cases of dangerous disease. 
An ecclesiastical commission reported tlia.t the views themselves 
were not necessarily heretical, but that Jalin liad erred in showing 
too little consideration for the views of German Catholic theo- 
logians in coming into conflict with his bishop, and in raising 
difficult problems by which the unlearned might 1x5 led astray. 
He was accordingly advised to modify his expressions in future. 
Although he appears honestly to have accepted this judgment, 
the hostility of his opponents did not cease until at last (1806) he 
wa.s compelled to accept a canonry at St Stephen’s, Vienna, 
which involved tlie resignation of his chair. This step had Ixen 
preceded by the condemnation of his Iniroductio in libros sacros 
veteris foederis in compendium redacta, published in 1804, and 
also of his Archaeologia biblica in compendium redacta (1805). 
The only work of importance, outside the region of mere philo- 
logy, afterwards published by him, wa.s the Enchiridion Uentien- 
eulicae (1812). He died on the 16th of August 1816. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he published Hebrdische 
Sprachlchre fUr Anf anger (1792) ; AramCiischf od, chalddUche u. 
syrischc Sprachlehre far A nf Anger (1793) ; ArabiscJte Sprachtehre (1 796); 
Elemcntarbuch der hebr. Sprache (1799); Chalddische Chresiomathie 
(1800); Arabische Chresiomathia (1802); Lexicon arabico-latihum 
chresiomalhiae accommodatum (i8f>2) ; an edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (1S06} ; Grammatica linguae hebraicae (1809) ; a critical com- 
mentary on tlie Messianic passiiges of the Old Testament (Vaticinia 
propl^etamm de Jesu Messta, 1815^. In 1821 a collection of Nock- 
trdge appeared, containing six dissertations on Biblical subjects. 
T!ie English translation of the Archaeologia by T. C. Upham (1840) 
has passed through several editions. 

JAHN, OTTO (1813-1869), German archaeologist, philologist, 
and writer on art and music, was born at Kiel on the 16th of 
June 1813. After the completion of his university studies at 
Kiel, Leipzig and Berlin, he travcll»:'d for three years in France 
and Italy ; in 1839 he became privatdozeni at Kiel, and in 1842 
professor-extraordinary of archaeology and philology at Greif.s- 
wald (ordinary prolessor 1845). In 1847 he accepted the chair 
of archaeology a1: T.eipzig, of which he w^as deprived in 1851 for 
having taken pari in the political movements of 1848-1849. In 
1855 he was appointed professor of the science of antiquity, and 
director of the academical art museum at Bonn, and in 1867 he 
was called to succeed E Gerhard at Berlin. He died at 
Gottingen, on the 9th of Septernlier 1869. 

The following are the most important of his works ; i. Archaeo- 
logical : Falamedes (1836) ; Tvlephos u, Troilos (1841) ; Die Gemdlde 
(tes Folygnot (1S41) ; Fentheus u, die Mdnadcn (1841) ; Paris u, 
Oinonc (18.14) ; Die heUenischc Kunst (18.^6) ; Pcitno, die Gbttin der 
Vherredung (1847) ; Vber einige Darstcllungen des Paris- Urteils 
(1849) ; Die ficoronische Cista (1852) ; Pausaniae dcscriptio arcis 
Athenarum (3rd od., 1901) ; Darstcllungen ^Hechischcr Dickier auf 
Vasenbildern (18G1). 2. Philological : Critical editions of Juvenal, 

Persius and Sulpicia (3rd ed. by F. Bucheler, 1893) ; Cen.sc^rinus 
(1845) ; Flonis (1852) ; Cicero’s Brutus (4th ed., 1877) ; and Orator 
(3ra ed., 1869) ; the Periochae of Lis v (1853) ; the Psyche et Cupids 
of Apulcins (3rd od.. 1884; 5th ed., 1903) ; Longinus (1867; 3rd ed. 
by J. ValUeiJ, 1905). 3. Biograpliicai and aesthetic: U cber Mendels- 
sohns Paulas (1842) ; Biograpnie Mozarts, a work of extraordinary 
labour, and of great importance for the history oi music (3rd cd. by 
H. Disters, 188^1891 ; Eng. trans. by P. D. Townsend, 1891); Lududg 
Uhland (1863) ; Gesannnelte Aufsdtze tiher Musik (1866) ; Biograph’ 
ische A ufsdtze (1866) . His Grivchische BUderckroniken was published 
aiter his death, by his nephew A. Michaelis, who has written an 
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exhaustive biography in AUg$m§in$ DeuUche Biogr^piUe^ jdii. ; sec 
also J . Vahlei^ Otto Jakn (1870) ; C. Bursian, GoschichU dcf classischen 
Philologie in DetOscMand* 

JAHRUM, a town and district of Persia in the province of 
Fm, S.E4 of Shiraz and S.W. of Darab, The district has 
thirty-thr^ villages and is famous for its celebrated shdhdn 
dates, which are exported in great quantities ; it also produces 
much tobacco and fruit. The water supply is scanty, and most 
of the irrigation is by water drawn from wells. The town of 
Jahrum, situated about 90 m. S.E. of Shiraz, is surrounded by 
a mud-wall 3 m. in circuit which was constructed in 1834. It 
has a population of about 15,000, one half living inside and the 
otixer half outside the walls. It is the market for the produce of 
the surrounding districts, has six caravanserais and a post office. 

JAINS, the most numerous and influential sect of heretics, or 
non^nformists to the Brahmanical system of Hinduism, in 
India. They are found in every province of upper Hindustan, 
in the cities along the Ganges and in Calcutta. But they are 
more numerous to the west — in Mewar, Gujarat, and in the upper 
part of the Malabar coast— -and are also scattered throughout the 
whole of the southern peninsula. They are Tnostl)r traders, and 
live in the towns ; and the wealth of many of their coinnumity 
gives them a social importance greater than would result from 
their mere numb^^rs. In the Indian census of 1901 they are 
returned as l>eing 1,334,140 in number. I’heir magnificent 
series of temples and shrines on Mount Abu, one of the seven 
wonders of India, is perhaps the most striking outward sign of 
their wealth and importance. 

The Jains are the last direct representatives on the continent 
of India of tlioss schools of thought which ^-ew out of the active 
philosophical speculation and earnest spirit of religious inquiry 
that prevailed in the valley of the Ganges during the 5th and 
6th centuries before the Christian era. For many centuries 
Jainism was so overshadowed by that stupendous movement, 
bom at the same time and in the same place, which we call 
Buddhism, that it rema ned almost unnoticed by the side of its 
powerful rival. But when Buddhism, whose widely open doors 
ixad absorbed the mass of the community, became thereby 
corrupted from its pristine purity and gradually died away, the 
smaller school of the Jains, less diametrically opposed to the 
victorious orthodox creed of the Bnihmans, survived, and in 
some degree took its place. 

Jainism purports to be the system of belief promulgated by 
Vaddliarnana, better known by his epithet of MaluVvIra (the 
great hero), who w^as a contemporary of Gotama, the Buddha. 
But the Jains, like the Buddhists, believe that the same system 
had previously been proclaimed through countless ages by cfu^h 
one of a succession of earlier teachers. The Jains count twenty- 
four such prophets, whom they call Jirias, or 'firthankaras, that 
is, conquerors or leaders of schools of thought. It is from this 
word Jina that the modern name Jainas, meaning followers of 
the Jina, or of the jinas, is derived. This legend of the twenty- 
foui Jinas contains a germ of truth. Maha-vTra was not an 
originator ; he merely carried on, with but slight clxangcs, a 
system whicJi existed before his time, and which probably owes 
its most distinguishing features to a teacher named Parswu, who 
ranks in the succession of Jinas as the predecessor of Mahti-vlra. 
Piirswa is said, in the Jain (’hronolog>’, to have been bom two 
hundred years before Mahd-vTra (tlrnt is, about 760 n.c.) ; but 
the only conclusion that it is safe to draw from this statement is 
that Pdrswa was considerably earlier in point of time than Maha- 
vira. Very little reliance can be placed upon the? details reported 
in the Jain books concerning the previous Jinas in the list of the 
twenty-four Tirthankaras. The curious will find in them many 
reminiscences of Hindu and Buddhist legend; and the anti- 
quary must notice the distinctive symbols a.Hsigned to each, in 
order to recognize the statues of the different Jinas, othenvuse 
identical, in the different Jain temples. 

llie Jains are divided into two great parties — the Digambaras, 
or Sky-clad Ones, and the Sveta mbaras, or the White-robed 
Ones. The latter have only as yet been traced, and that doubt- 
fully, as far back as the 5th centuiy after Christ ; the former are 
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almost certainly the same as the Niganfhas, who are referred to 
in numerous passages of the Buddhist Pilli Pirakas, and must 
therefore be at least as old os the 6th centuiy B.c. In many of 
these passages tlie Nigaij^has arc mentioned as contemporaneous 
with the Buddha ; and details enough are given concerning their 
le^er Nigaoiha Naia-puiui (ihut is, the Nig.^lha of the 
JnJtrika clan) to enable us to identify Ixim, without any doubt, 
as the s^e person as the Vaddhamkna Mah&-vira of the Jain 
books. This remarkable confirmation, from the script ur(‘s of a 
rival religion, of the Jain tradition is conclusive as to the date 
of Maha-vira. The Niga^thas arc referred to in one of Asoka's 
edicts {Corpus Inscriptionum, yhXt xx.). Un.ortunatcly the 
account of the teachings of Niga^^ha Nata-putia given in the 
Buddhist scriptures are, like those of the Buddha’s teachings 
given in the Brahmanical literature, very meagre. 

Jain Literature , — The Jain scriptures themselves, though Inxscd 
on earlier traditions, are not oliler in tlicir present form tiian the 
5th century of our era. The most (iiatinctivcly fiacrotl boons are 
called the forty- live Aganias, consisting of devou Angas, twelve 
Upangas, ten I'akinnakas, six Chodas, four Mnia-sntrns and two 
other books. Devaddhi Oariin, who occu ic.s among the fains a 
position very similar to that occupied among the Buddhists by 
liuddhaghova, cidiectoil the then c?xi.sting traditions and tesiiciiings 
of the sect into these foity-live Agamas. Like the Budilliist 
scriptures, the earlier Jain books are written In a dialect of 11 k I r 
own, the so-called |aina Prakrit; and it was not till bctvvt^cn 
A.i>. 1000 and I UK) that the Jains adopted Sanskrit as their literary 
language. Considerable progress lias bnm made in the })ul)lication 
and elucidation of these orignial authorities. But 11 great deal 
rem.i:ns yet ti) be done. The oldest books now' in Un* lio.sscssion of 
the modern Jains purport to go back, not to the fonnilAtlon of the 
existing order in the oth century b.c., but only to the time of Bhad- 
rabahu, three centuries later. The whole c)l the still voider literature, 
on which the revision then made was based, the ho cjilled P,trvas, 
have been lost. An<l IIk* existing canonical books, while |.Mcserving 
a great deal that w'us pfobaLly dcrlv(‘d from them, contain much 
later material. The problem remains to sort out llie older from the 
later, to distinguish botween the eaiiic'r form of Die laith and it.s 
subsequent devek)])mcnts, and to collect the numerous data for the 
general, social, industrial, religious and j)oliUcal history of India. 
Professor Wel)cr gave a fairly full and carefully-dniwn-up analysis of 
the whole of the more ancient In^oks in the second part of the Rocond 
volume of his CeUado^ue 0/ the Sanskrit MSS, at lisrlin, publislied in 
1888, and in vols. xvi. and xvii. of Indische Studini, An Itnglish 
translation of these I.vst was published first in tlic Indian Antiquary^ 
and then se]mralely at Bombay, 1893. Professor Bhandarkar gave 
an account of the contents of many later works in his Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit MSS,, Bombay, 1883. Only a small beginning 
has been made in editing and translating these works. 'J'lie best 
prici^ of a long l)ouk can necessarily only <le;d with the more imfior- 
tant features in it. And in the choic^^ of what: shrndd be included 
the precis-'wrW.oT will ollnn omit the points some RiilKiequont investi- 
gator may incest especially want. ^ All the c>kler works ought there- 
fore to be editi.d and translated iii full and properly indexed. The 
Jains themselves hate now' printed in I{oinl)ay a complete (;ditioii 
of their sacred books. But tin* criticp.1 value of this edition, and of 
other editions of separate UoT.s ])rinted elsewhere in India, leaves 
much to be desired. Professor J.'icobi has edited and lran9la({*<l the 
Kalpa S/fira, con laming a life ot tlie founder of the Jain order ; but 
this can scarc<‘ly be old*T (ban the 5t]i century of <»ur era. He has 
also edited and translated the Aynranya SuHa of tlio Svetambani 
Jains. The text, published by the l*ali Text Society, is of 140 pages 
octavo. Th« first part of it, alxiut 30 page.s, is a very old document 
on th<J Jain views as to conduct, and IIhj remainder consists of 
appendices, added at diilereut times, on the same subject. The 
older part may go back as earlv a.s the 3rd century b.o., and it sets 
out more especially the Jain doctrine ot iapasjyr Helf-mortitication, in 
contradistinction to tlie Buddhist view, which condemned asceticisni. 
'I’he rule.'; of conduct in this bool: are for members of the order. f.)r 
Hudolf Moenile edited and ti. 'in, slated an ancient w'ork on the 
rules ot conduct for laymen, the? thwsaga Dasuo,^ Pn^fessor heunmnn 
edited another of the oMer works, the Atipaputi'ka Siitra, and a 
fourth, entitlerl the Dasa-vaikdlika Sutra, both of Ihem published by 
the Orman i'.)rinntal Society. I Vofes^ior Jacobi translated two more, 
tlic Uttar ddhydvcma and the Sutra Kritunf^a.- Finally Dr Barnett 
has translated two others in vol. xvie of the Oriental Tranrlation 
Rund (new scries, London, tQ07). 'Dins about one fiftieth part of 
these interesting and valuable old records is now acce.ssiblc to the 
Kuropcan scholar. '1‘he sect of the Svetamhara.s has prcscrverl the 
oldest literatures. Dr Hocrnlo has treated of the (?arly hidory of 

> Published in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1888. 

These two, and the other two mentioned alx)ve, form vols. i. and 
ii. of his Jaina Sutras, published in the Sabred Books of the East 
(1884, 1895). 
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the sect in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1898. 
Several scholars — notably BhagvaiilS.! Indrajl, Mr Lewis Rice and 
Hoirath Biihlcr ’ — have treated of the remarkable archaeological 
discoveries lately made. These confirm the older records in many 
details, and show that the Jains, in the centuries before the C'hristian 
era, were a wealthy and important body in widely separated parts 
of India. 

The most distinguishing outward peculiarity of 
Mah&-vlra and of his earliest followers was their practice of 
going quite naked, whence the term Digamhara. Against this 
custom, Gotama, the Buddha, especially warned his followers ; 
and it is referred to in the well-known Greek phrase, Gymnoso- 
phistyW^tdi already by Megasthenes, which applies very aptly to 
the Nigapthas. Even the earliest name Nigantha, which means 

free from bonds,** may not be without allusions to this curious 
belief in the sanctity of nakedness, though it also alluded to 
freedom from the bonds of sin and of transmigration. The statues 
of the Jinas in the Jain temples, some of which are of enormous 
size, are still always quite naked ; but the Jains themselves 
have abandoned the practice, the Digambaras being sky-clad at 
meal-time only, and the Svet 5 ,mbaras being always completely 
clothed. And even among the Digambaras it is only the re- 
cluses or YatiSy men devoted to a religious life, who carry out 
this practice. The Jain laity— the SrdvakaSy or disciples — do 
not adopt it. 

The Jain views of life were, in the most important and e.sscn- 
tial respects, the exact reverse of the Buddhist views. The 
two orders, Buddhist and Jain, were not only, and from the first, 
independent, but directly opposed the one to the other. In 
philosophy the Jains are the most thorough-going supporters 
of the old animistic position. Nearly everything, according to 
them, has a soul within its outward visible shape — not only men 
and animals, but also all plants, and even particles of earth, and 
of w'ater (when it is cold), and fire and wind. The Buddhist 
theory, as is well known, is put together without the hypothesis 
of soul ” at all. The word the Jains use for soul is jlva, which 
means life; and there is much analogy between many of the 
expressions they use and the view that the ultimate cells and 
atoms arc all, in a more or less modified sense, alive. They 
regard good and evil and space as ultimate substances which 
come into direct contact with the minute souls in everything. 
And their best-known position in regard to the points most 
discussed in philosophy is Sytid-vdday the doctrine that you may 
say “Yes** and at the same time “ No *' to everything. You 
can affirm the eternity of the world, for instance, from one point 
of view, and at the same time deny it from another; or, at 
different times and in different connexions, you may one day 
affirm it and another day deny it. This position both leads to 
vagueness of thought and explains wffiy Jainism has had so little 
influence over other schools of philosophy in India. On the 
other hand, the Jains are as determined in their views of asceti- 
cism (tapas) as they were ( ompromising in their views of philo- 
sophy, Any injury done to the ** souls ** being one of the worst 
of iniquities, the good monk should not wa.sh his clothes (indeed, 
the most austere will reject clothes altogether), nor even wash 
his teeth, for fear of injuring living things. “ Subdue the body, 
chastise thyself, weaken thyself, just as fire consumes dry wood.” 
It was by suppressing, through such self-torture, the influence 
on his soul of all sensations that the Jain could obtain 
salvation. It is related of the founder himself, the Maha-vlra, 
that after twelve years’ penance he thus obtained Nirvana 
(Jacobi, Jaina Sutrasy i. 201) before he entered upon his career 
as a teacher. And through the rest of his life, till he died at 
P&va, shortly before the Buddha, he followed the same habit 
of continual self-mortification. The Buddha, on the other 
hand, obtained Nirvana in his 35th year, under the Bo tree, 
after he had abandoned penance ; and through the rest 
of his life he spoke of penance as quite useless from his 
point of view. 

There is no manual of Jainism as yet published, but there is a | 

^ The Hatthi Gumphif and three other inscriptions at Cuttack | 
(Leyden, 1885) ; Sravana Belgola inscriptions U^ngalore, 1889) ; 
Vienna Oriental Journal^ vols. ii.-v.; Epigraphia Jndica, vols. i,-vii. 


great deal of information on various points in the introductions 
to the works referred to above. Professor Jacobi, who Is the best 
authority on the history of this sect, thus sums up the distinction 
between the Mah&-vlra and the Buddha : ** Mah&-vlra was rather 
of the ordinary class of religious men in India. He may be 
allowed a talent for religious matters, but he possessed not the 
genius which Buddha undoubtedly had. . . . The Buddha’s 
philosophy forms a system based on a few fundamental ideas, 
whilst that of Maha-vlra scarcely forms a system, but is merely a 
sum of opinions (pannatiis) on various subjects, no fundamental 
ideas being there to uphold the mass of metaphysical matter. 
Besides this. . . it is the ethical element that gives to the Buddhist 
writings their superiority over those of the Jains. Mahft-vira 
treated ethics as corollary and subordinate to his metaphysics, 
with wliich he was chiefly concerned.” 

Additional Authorities. — Bhadrabiihu's Kalpa Sutra, the re- 
cognized and popular manual of the Svetambara jains, edited with 
English introduction by Professor Jacobi (Leipzig, 1879) ; Hema- 
candra's “ Yoga S’astram," edited by Windisch, in the Zeitschrift dev 
deutschen morg, (Us. for 1874 ; “ iiwei Jaina Stotra," edited in the 
Indische Studien, vol. xv. ; Ein Fragment der Bhagavatfy by I^ofessor 
Weber ; Mimoires de VAcadimie de Berlin (1866) ; Niraydvaliya 
Suita, edited by Dr Warren, with Dutch introduction (Amsterdam, 
1879) ; Over de godsdienstige en wijsgeerige Begrippen der Jainas, by 
Dr Warren (his doctor-dissertation, Zwolle, 1875) ; Beitrdge sur 
Grammatik des Jaina-prdkrit, by Dr Edward Muller (Berlin, 1876) ; 
Colcbrooke's Essays, vol. ii. Mr J . Burgess has an exhaustive account 
of the Jain Cave Temples (none older than the 7lh century) in 
Fergusson and Burgess's Cave Temples in India (London, 1880). 

See also Hopkins* Religions of India (London, 1896), pp. 280-96, 
and J. G. Biihlcr On the Indian Sect of the Jainas, edited by J. 
Burgess (London, 1904). (T. W. R. D.) 

JAIPUR, or Jeypore, a city and native state of India in the 
Rajputana agency. The city is a prosperous place of com- 
paratively recent date. It derives its name from the famous 
Maharaja Jai Singh II., who founded it in 1728. It is built of 
pink stucco in imitation of sandstone, and is remarkable for the 
width and regularity of its streets. It is the only city in India 
that is laid out in rectangular blocks, and it is divided by cross 
streets into six equal portions. The main streets are iii ft. 
wide and are paved, while the city is lighted by gas. The 
regularity of plan, and the straight streets with the houses all 
built after the same pattern, deprive Jaipur of the charm of the 
East, while the painted mud walls of the houses give it the 
meretricious air of stage scenery. The huge palace of the 
maharaja stands in the centre of the city. Another noteworthj’ 
building is Jai Singh’s observatory. The chief industries are in 
metals and marble, which are fostered by a school of art, founded 
in 1868. There is also a wealthy and enterprising community 
of native bankers. The city has three colleges and several 
hospitals. Pop. (1901), 160,167, The ancient capital of Jaipur 
was Amber. 

The State of Jaipur, w'hich takes its name from the city, 

I has a total area of 15,579 sq- Top- (1901), 2,658,666, showing 
a decrease of 6 % in the decade. The e.stimatcd revenue is 
£430,000, and the tribute £27,000. The centre of the state is a 
sandy and barren plain 1600 ft. above sea-level, bounded on the 
E. by ranges of hills running north and south. On the N. and 
W. it is bounded by a broken chain of hills, an offshoot of the 
Aravalli mountains, beyond which lies the sandy desert of 
Rajputana. The soil is generally sandy. The hills are more 
or less covered with jungle trees, of no value except for fuel. 
Towards the S. and E. the soil becomes more fertile. Salt is 
largely manufactured and exported from the Sambhar lake, 
which is worked by the government of India under an arrange- 
ment wdth the states of Jaipur and Jodhpur. It yields salt of a 
very high quality. The slate is traversed by the Rajputana 
railway, with branches to Agra and Delhi. 

The maharaja of Jaipur belongs to the Kachwaha clan of 
Rajputs, claiming descent from Rama, kingof Ajodhya. The state 
is said to have been founded about 1128 by Dhula Rai, from 
Gwalior, who with his Kachwahas is said to have absorbed or 
driven out the petty chiefs. The Jaipur house furnished to the 
Moguls some of their most distin^ished generals. Among 
them were Man Singh, who fought in Orissa and Assam ; Jai 
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Singh, commonly known by his imperial title of Mirza Raja, 
whose name appears in all the wars of Aurangzeb in the Deccan ; 
and Jai Singh II., or Sawai Jai Singh, the famous mathema- 
tician and astronomer, and the founder of Jaipur city. Towards 
the end of the i8th century the }ats of Bharatpur and the chief 
of Alwar each annexed a portion of the territory of Jaipur. 
By the end of the centuiy the state was in great confusion, 
distracted by internal broils and impoverished by the exactions 
of the Mahrattas. The disputes between the chiefs of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur had brought botli states to the verge of ruin, and 
Amir Khan with the Pindaris was exhausting the countr>\ By 
a treaty in 1818 the protection of the British was extended to 
Jaipur and an annual tribute fixed. In 1835 there was a serious 
disturbance in the ('ity, after whicli the British government look 
measures to insist upon order and to reform the administration 
as well as to support its eflfcctive action ; and the state has 
gradually become wxll-governed and prosperous. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 the maharaja assisted the British in every way 
that lay in his power. Maharaja Madho Singh, G.C.S.T., G.C.V.O., 
was born in 1861, and succeeded in 1882. He is distinguished 
for his enlightened administration and his patronage of art. 
lie was one of the princes who visited England at the time of 
King Edward’s coronation in 1902. It w’as he who started and 
endowed with a donation of 15 lakhs, afterwards increased to 
20 lakhs, of rupees (£133,000) the “ Indian People’s Famine 
Fund.^’ The Jaipur imperial service transport corps saw service 
in the Chitral and Tirah campaigns. 

JAISALMER, or Jeysui.merk, a town and native state of 
India in the Rajputana agency. The town stands on a ridge 
of yellowish sandstone, crowned l»y a fort, which contains the 
palace and several ornate Jain temples. Many of the houses 
and temples are finely sculptured. Pop. (1901), 7137. The 
area of the state is 16,062 sq. m. In 1901 the population was 
73,370, showing a decrease of 37 in ten years, as a con- 
sequence of famine, The estimated revenue is about {Oooo ; 
there is no tribute, Jaisalmer is almost entirely a sandy waste, 
forming a part of the great Indian desert, 'i'hc gen(‘ral uspe<’t 
of the country is that of an interminable sea of .sandhills, of all 
shapes and sizes, some rising to a lieight of 150 ft. 'I'liose in the 
west are covered wdth fi/iog bushes, those in the east with tufts 
of long grass. Water is s('arce, and generall) brackish ; the 
average dep'.h of the W'dls is said to be about 250 ft. There are 
no perennial streams, and only one small river, the Kakni, which, 
after flowing a distance of 28 m., spreads over a large* surface of 
flat ground, and forms a lake or ////I called the Bhuj-Jhil. 'i'he 
cliiiiate is dry and healthy. Throughout Jaisalmer only rain- 
(Tops, such as bajfa, joar^ moth, til, are grown ; spring crops 
of wheat, barl.*y, &c., are very rare. Owing t<» the s»ant 
rainfall, irrigation is almost unknown. 

The main part of tlic pi)pula 1 ion lead a wandering grazing 
llioir flocks and herds. Large herds of camels, horned ealde, sbe(*p 
and goats are kej)!. 'J'he priricij)al trade is in woc>l, ghi, canu’ls, 
cattle and sheep. The ehiel imports are grain, sugar, foreign cloth, 
piece-goods, Ac. Education is at a low tlih. Jain priests are the 
chief schoolmasters, and their teaching is eleiiientary. 1 li(‘ ruler of 
Jais.'ilmer is styled maharawal , The state suffc*red from famine in 
1897, 1900 and other years, to such an extent that it has had to 
incur a heavy debt for extraordinary expenditure. 'I’here are no 
raihvays. 

The majority of the inhabilant.s an? Bhalti Rajputs, w ho take their 
name from an anct?stor named Bhatti, renowned as a warrior when 
the tribe were 1 )cated in the Punjab. Shortly after this the clan 
was driven southwards, and found a refuge in the Indian desert, 
which was thenceforth iu home. Deorfij, a famous prince of 
the Bhatti family, is esteemed the real founder of the present 
Jai.salmer dynasty, and with him the title of ruwal commenced. 
In 1136 Jftisal. the sixth in succession from Deoraj, founded the fort 
and city of Jaisalmer, and made it his capital. In 1294 Bhattis 
iu? enraged the emperor Aln-ud-dfn that his army captured and sacked 
the fort and city of Jaisalmer, so that for .some time it was quite 
deserted. After this there is nothing to record till the time of Rawal 
Sabal Singh, wdiose reign marks an ejpoch in Bhatti history in that he 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Mogul emperor Snah Jahaii. 
Tlio Jaisalmer princes had now arrived at the height of their power, 
but from this time till the accession of RSiwal Mulraj in 1762 the 
fortunes of the state rapidly declined, and most of its outlying 
piovdnccs w'ere lost. In 1818 MulrAj entered into political relations 


with the British. Maharawal Salivahan, born in 1887, succeeded 
to the chielshij) in 1891. 

JAJCE (pronounced Ya tsv), a tow’n of Bo.snm, situated on the 
Pliva and Vrba.s rivers, and at the terminus of a branch railway 
from Serajevo, 62 m. S.E. Pop. (1895), about 4000. jajee 
occupies a conical hill, overlooking one of the finest waterfalls 
in Europe, where the Pliva rushes down into the Vrbas, 100 ft. 
below. The i4lh century citadel which crowns this hill is said 
to have been built for Hrvoje, duke of Spalato, on the model r,\ 
the Castel del* Uovo at Naples ; but the resemblance is verv 
slight, and although both I'ajcc and twi>o signify “an egg,” the 
town probably derives its name from the shape of the bill. 
The ruined church of Si Luke, said by legend to be the I'N un- 
gelist’s burial-place, has a fine Italian belfry, and dates from the 
15th century. ]ezero, 5 m. W. of lajce, contains tlu; 'lurkish 
fort of Djol-Hissar, or the Lake- Fort.” In this neighbiairluuxl 
a line of waterfalls and meres, formed by the Pliva, sircti'hes 
for several miles, enclo.scd by sleep rocks and forest-clad molin' 
tains. The power supplied by the main fall, at Jajee, \s used 
for industrial jiurpo.se.s, but the beauty of the town reinaiuN 
unimpaired. 

From 1463 to 1528 Jajee was the prim'ipal outwork of eastern 
Christendom against the I'urk;;. Venii'c I'ontributod money for 
its defeni^e, and Hungary provided armies ; while the j^ojic 
entreated all ('hristian monarchs to avert its fall. In 1463 
Mahomet II. had .seized more than 75 Bosnian forlre.sses, includ 
ing Jajee itself; and the last independent king of Bosnia, Stephen 
d'(>nm.^evi^‘, had been beheaded, or, according to one Inidilion, 
flayed alive, before the walls of Jajc'e, on a spot still called 
Kraljnm Poljrs the ” King’s FiiJd.” llis coflin and skeleton 
arc still displayed in St Luke's ( hurch. 'I he Hungarians, under 
King Matthias 1., came to the resi ue.und rec()n«|uered the greater 
part of Bosnia during the same year; and, although Mahomet 
returned in 1464, he wais again defeated at Jaji e, and compelled 
to flee before another Hungarian advance. Jn 1467 Hungarian 
bans, or inilitar)’ governors, were ajipoinled to rule in nortii 
west Bo.snia, and in 1472 Matlliias apj)oinled Nii'olaiis Ujlaki 
king of the country, with Jajee for his capital. 'Phis kingdom 
lasted, in fact, for 59 years; but, after the death of I’jlaki, in 
1492, its miens only bore the title of ban, and of vojvod. In 
1500 the Turks, iindt'r Bajazet II., were crushed at Jajee by the 
Hungarians under John ('orvinus . and several other attacks were 
repelled between 1520 and 11526. P»iit in 1526 the Hungarian 
pow'cr was destroyed at Mohais; and in ^528 Jajee was forced 
to surrender. 

See Brii.ss, ‘• jajee, tlie ullc Konigslsid' Hosnieiis," in Drulschr 
grog. Blattci', pp, 71 85 (Bremen, 7.899). 

JAJPUR, or Jajpoke, a town of British India in Cuttack dis 
trict, Bengal, .situated on the right bank ol the Bajlarani river. 
l'op.(i90i), 12,111. It was the capital of Oris, la under the Ke.sari 
dynasty until the iith century, when ‘t was superseded by 
Cuttack. In Jajpur are numerous ruins of temples, sculptures. 
&c., and a large and beautiful sun pillar. 

JAKOB, LUDWIG HEINRICH VON (1759 1827), German 
economist, wa.s born at Wettin on the 26th of February 1759. 
In 1777 he entered the university of Halle. In 1780 he was 
appointed teacher at the gymnasium, and in 1791 profcs.sor of 
philosophy at the university. The suppression of the university 
of Halle having been decreed by Napoleon, Jakob betook himself 
to Russia, where in 1807 he was appointed profcs.sor of political 
economy at Kharkoff, and in 1809 a member of the government 
commission to inquire into the finances of the empire, in the 
following year he became president of the commission for the 
revision of criminal law, and he at the same time obtained an 
important office in the finance department, w'ith the rank of 
counsellor of state; but in 18 j 6 he relumed to Halle to occupy 
the chair of political economy. He died at Lauch.stfldt on the 
22nd of July 1827. 

Shortly after his first ap|>ointment to a professorship in Halle 
Jakob had begun to turn his attention rather to the practical than 
the speculative side of philosophy, and in 1805 he published at 
Halle J.ehrbuch der National okonomie, in which he was the first to 
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advocate in Germany the necessity of a distinct science dealing 
specially with the subject of national wealth. His principal other 
works arc Gvundriis dev allqevneinen Logtk yiallc,i 788 ); GrundseUu der 
Polizeigesetscebunq und Polizeianstalt$i% (Leipzig^ 1809 ); Btnleiiung 
in das Studium der Staatswtssmschaften (Halle, 1819 ); Entwuvf eines 
Criminulgesetzbtichs fUv das russtsche Reich (Halle, 1818 ) and 
Staatsfinanzwxssenschaft (2 vols., Halle, 1821 ). 

JAKOVA (also written Diakova, Gyakovo and Gjako- 
vica), a town of Albania, European Turkey, in the vilayet 
01 Kossovo; on the river Erenik, a right-hand tributary of the 
White Drin. Pop. (1905) about 13,000. Jakova is the chief 
town of the Alpine region which extends from the Montenegrin 
frontier to the Drin and White Drin. This region has never 
been thoroughly explored, or brought under effective Turkish 
rule, on account of the inaccessible character of its mountain.^ 
and forests, and the lawlessness of its inhabitants — a group of 
two Roman Catholic and three Moslem tribes, known collectively 
as the Malsia Jakovs, whose official representative resides in 
Jakova. 

JAKUNS, an aboriginal race of the Malay Peninsula. They 
have become much mixed with other tribes, and arc found 
throughout the south of the peninsula and along the coasts. 
The purest types are straight- haired, exhibit marked Mongolian 
characteristics and arc closely related to the Malays. They arc 
probably a bran;:h of the Pre-Malays, the “ savage Malays of 
A. R. Wa’Lice. They arc divided into two groups : (i) Jjikuns 
of the jun gle, (2) Jakuns of the sea or Orang I^ut. The latter 
set of tribes now comprise the remnants of the pirates or “ .sca- 
gipsics of the Malaccan straits. The Jakuns, who mu.st he 
studied in conjunction with the other aboriginal peoples of the 
Malay Peniniula,the Semangs and the Sakais, are not so dwarfish 
as those. The head is round ; the skin varies from olive-brown 
to dark copper ; the face is flat and the lower jaw square. The 
nose is thick and short, with wide, open nostrils. The cheek- 
bones arc high and well marked. The hair ha.s a blue-black tint, 
eyes arc black and the beard is scanty. The Jakuns live a wild 
forest life, and in general habits much resemble the Sakai, being 
but little in advance of the latter in social conditions except 
where they come into close contact with the Malay peoples. 

JALALABAD, or Jellalabad, a town and province of 
Afghanistan. The town lies at a height of 1950 ft. in a plain 
on the south side of the Kabul river, 96 m. from Kabul and 
76 from Peshawar. Estimated pop., 4000. Between it and 
Peshawar intervenes the Khyb?r Pass, and between it and Kabul 
the passes of Jagdalak, Khurd Kabul, &c. The site was chosen 
by the empe.or Haber, and he laid out some gardens here; but 
the own itself was built by his grandson Akbar in a.d. 1560. 
It resembles the city of Kabul on a smaller scale, and has one 
central bazaar, the streets generally being very narrow. The 
most notable episode in the history of the place is the famoas 
defence by Sir Robert Sale during the first Afghan war, when he 
held the town from November 1841 to April 1843. On its 
evacuation in 18 Gmeral Pollock destroyed the defences, but 
they were rebuilt in 1878. The town js now fortified, .surrounded 
by a hig 1 wall with bastions and loopholes. The province of 
Jalalabad is about 80 m. in length by 35 in width, and includes 
tli3 large district of Laghman north of the Kabul river, as well 
as tha on the south called Ningrahar. The climate of Jalalabad 
is similar to that of Peshawar. As a strategical centre Jalalabad 
i.s one of the most important positions in Afghanistan, for it 
dominates the entrances to the Laghman and the Kunar valleys ; 
commanding routc.s to Chitral or India north of the Khyber, as 
well as the Kabul- Peshawar road. 

JALAP, a cathartic drug consisting of the tuberous roots of 
Ipomaea Furga, a convolvulaceous plant growing on the eastern 
declivities of the Mexican Andes at an elevation of 5000 to 
8000 ft. above the level of the sea, more especially about the 
neighbourhood of Chiconquiaco, and near San Salvador on the 
eastern slope of the Cofre de Perot e. Jalap has been known in 
Europe since the beginning of the 17th century, and derives its 
name from the city of Jalapa in Mexico, near which it grows, 
but its botanical sounre was not accurately determined until 
1829, when Dr J. R. Coxc of Philadelphia published a description 


and coloured figure taken from living plants sent him two years 
previously from Mexico. The jalap plant has slender herbaceous 
twining stems, with alternately placed heart-shaped pointed 
leave's and salver-shaped deep purplish-pink flowers. The 
underground stems are slender and creeping ; their vertical roots 
enlarge and form turnip-shaped tubers. The roots are dug up 
in Mexico throughout the year, and are suspended to dry in a 
net over the hearth of the Indians’ huts, and hence acquire a 
smoky odour. The large tubers are often gashed to cause them 
to dry more quickly. In their form they var>" from spindle- 
shaped to ovoid or globular, and in size from a pigeon’s egg to a 
man’s fist. Externally they are brown and marked with small 
transverse paler scars, and internally they present a dirty white 



Jalap (Ipomaea Purga ) ; about half natural size. 

resinous or starchy fracture. The ordinary drug is distinguished 
in commerce as Vera Cruz jalap, from the name of the port 
whence it is shipped. 

Jalap has been cultivated for many years in India, chiefly at 
Ootaaimund, and grows there as easily as a yam, often producing 
clusters of tubers weighing over 9 lb ; hut these, as they differ in 
appearance from the commercial article, have not as yet obtained 
a place in the English market. They are found, however, to be 
rich in resin, containing i8 %. In J .maica also the plant has 
been grown, at first amongst the cinchona trees, but more recently 
in new ground, as it was found to exhaust the soil. 

Besides Mexican or Vera Cruz jalap, a drug called Tampico 
jalap has been imported for some years in considerable quantity. 
It has a much more shrivelled appearance and paler colour than 
ordinary jalap, and lacks the small transverse scars present in 
the true drug. This kind of jalap, the Purga de Sierra Gorda 
of the Mexicans, was traced by Hanbury to Ipomaea simulans. 
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It grows in Mexico ajong the mountain range of the Sierra Gorda 
in the neighbourhood of San Luis dc la Faz^ from which district 
it is carried down to Tampico, whence it is exported. A third 
variety of jalap known as woody jalap, male jalap, or Crizaba 
root, or by the Mexicans as Purgo macho, is derived from 
Ipomaea omabensis, a plant of Orizaba. The root occurs in 
fibrous pieces, which are usually rectangular blocks of irregular 
shape, 2 in. or more in diameter, and are evidently portions of a 
large root. It is only occasionally met with in commerce. 

'Ilic dose of jalap is from five to twenty grains, the British Fhar- 
macopcia directing that it roust contain from 9 to ii % of the 
resin, which is given in doses of two to five grains. One preparation 
of this drug is m common use, the Pulvis Jalapac Compositus, which 
consists of 5 parts of ja'ap, 9 of cream of tartar, and i oi ginger. 
The dose is from 20 grafns to a drachm. It is best given in the 
maximum dose which causes the minimum of irritation. 

'I'he chief constituents of jalap resin are two gluccsides— cent/o/- 
vulin and jalapin — sugar, starch and gum. Ccnvclvulin constitutes 
nearly 20 % of the resin. It fs insoluble in ether, and is more active 
than jalapin. It is not used separately in medicine. Jalapin is 
present in about the same proportions. It dissolves readily in ether, 
and has a soft resinous consistence. It may bo given in half-grain 
doses. It is the active principle of the alUed drug scatnniony. 
According toMayei; the formula of convolvulin isC34H;uO,f, and that 
of jalapin C„Hv,6,rt. 

Jalap is a typical hydragogue purgative, causing the excretion of 
more nuid than scammony, but pi-oduciiig less stimulation of the 
muscular wall of the bowel, h'or both reasons it is preferable to 
scammony. It was shown by Professor Rutherford of Edinburgh 
to lie a powerful secretory cholagogue, an action possessed by few 
hydragogue purgatives. The stimulation of the liwr is said to 
depend upon the solution of the resin by the intestinal secretion. 
The drug is largely employed in cases of I^right’s disease and dropsy 
from any cause, being especially useful when the liver shares in the 
general venous congestion. It is not much used in ordinary constipa- 
tion. 

JALAPA, Xalapa, or Halapa, a city of the state of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 70 m. by rail N.W. of the port of Vera Cruz. Pop. 
(1900), 20,388. It is picturesquely situated on the slofies of the 
sierra which separates the central plateau from the iicfra caliente 
of the Gulf Coast, at an elevation of 4300 ft., and with the C'ofre 
de Perote behind it rising to a height of 13,419 ft. Its climate 
Is cool and healthy and the town is frequented in the hot season 
by the wealthier residents of Vera Cruz. The city is well built, 
in the old Spanish style. Among its public buildings arc a fine 
old church, a Franciscan convent founded by ('ortez in 1556, and 
three hospitals, one of which, that of San Juan de Dios, dates 
from colonial times. The nciglibouring valleys and slopes are 
fertile, and in the forests of this region is found the plant (jalap), 
which takes its name from the place. Jalapa was for a time the 
capital of the state, but its political and commercial importance 
has declined since the opening of the railway betw'cen Vera 
Cruz and the city of Mexico. It manufactures pottery and 
leather. 

JALAUN^ a town and district of British India, in the Allahabad 
division of the United Provinces. Pop. of town (1901), 8573. 
Formerly it was the residence of a Mahratta governor, but never 
the headquarters of the district, which are at Oral. 

The District of Jalaun has an area of 1477 sq. m. It lies 
entirely within the level plain of Bundelkhand, north of the hill 
country, and is almost surrounded by the Jurrna and its tribu- 
taries the Betwa and Pahuj. The central region thus enclosed 
is a dead level of cultivated land, almost destitute of trees, and 
.sparsely dotted with villages. The southern portion presents 
alm(jst one unbroken sheet of cultivation. The bcundary rivers 
form the only interesting feature in Jalaun. The river N<n 
fiews through the centre of the district, which it drains by 
innumerable small ravines instead of watering. Jalaun has 
suffered much from the noxious kans grass, owing to the spread 
of which many villages have been abandoned and their land.s 
thrown out of cultivation. Pop. (icoi), 399,726, shewing en 
increase of i %. The two largest towns are Kunch (15,888), 
and Kalpi (10,139). The district is traversed by the line of the 
Indian Midland railTi^y from Jhansi to Cawnpore. A small part 
of it is watered by the Betwa canal. Grain, oil-seeds, cotton 
and ghi are exported. 


In early times Jalaun seems to have been the home of two 
Rajput clans, the Chandels in the east and the Kachwaha.s in 
the west. The town of Kalpi on the Jiunna was conquered for the 
princes of Ghor as early as 1196. Early in the i4lh centur>' the 
Bundelas occupied the greater part of Jalaun, and even succeeded 
in holding the fortified post of Kalpi. That important possession 
was soon recovered the Mussulmans, and passed under the 
sway of the Mogul emperors. Akbar's governors at Kalpi 
maintained a nominal authority over the surrounding district \ 
and the Bundela chiefs were in a .state of chronic revrlt, which 
culminated in the war of independence under Cbbatar Sal. Cn 
the outbreak of his rebellion in 1671 he occupied ti large province 
to the south of the Jumna. Setting out from this basis, and 
assisted by the Mahrattas, he reduced the whole of Bundclkhand. 
On his death he becjucathed onc-third of liis dominions to his 
Mahratta allies, who before Icng succeeded in annexing the whole 
of Bundelkhand. Under Mahratta rule the country was a prey 
to constant anarchy and intestine strife. To this period must 
be traced the origin of the poverty and desolation which are still 
conspicuous throughout the di.slrict. In j8o6 Kalpi was made 
over to the British, and in 1840, cn the death of Ncna Gtb.nd 
Ras, his possessions lapsed to them also. Various interchanges 
of territory took place, and in 1856 the present boundaries were 
sub.stantially settled. Jalaun had a bad rcpulalicn during the 
Mutiny. When the news of the rising at Cuvvnpore reached 
Kalpi, the men of the 53rd native infantry descried their officers, 
and in June the Jhansi mutineers reached the di.strict, and began 
their murder of Europeans. The inhabitants cvcrywlicrc 
revelled in the licem e of plunder and murder which the Mutiny 
had spread through all Bundclklmnd, and it was not till Septem- 
ber 1858 that the rebels were finally defeated. 

JALISCC^ Xadsco, or Guadalajara, a Pacific coast stale 
of Mexico, of very irregular shape, bounded, bcginn ng cn the 
N., by the territory of Tepic and the slates of Durango, Zacatecas, 
Aguas Caliente.s, Guanajuato, Michoacin, and Colima. Pop. 
(1900), 1,153,891. Area, 31,846 sq. m, Jalisco is traversed from 
N.N.W. to S.S.E. by the Sierra Madrc, locally kno^^n ay the 
Sierra dc Nayarit and Sierra dc Jalisco, which divides the stale 
into a low heavily fore.sted coastal plain and a high plateau 
region, part of the great Andhuac table* land, with un average 
elevation of about 5000 ft., broken by spurs and flanking ranges 
of moderate hei^’ht. The sierra region is largely volcanic and 
earthquakes are frequent ; in the S, arc5 the ac tive volcanoes of 
Colima (12,750 ft.) and the Nevado de Colima (14,363 ft.). The 
tierra calienie zone of the coast is tropical, humid, and unfavour- 
able to Eurojieans, while the inland plateaus vary from sub- 
tropical to temperate and are generally drier and healthful. 
The greater part* of the slate is drained by the R o Grande de 
Lcrma (called the Santiago on its lower course) and its Iribut 
laries, chief of which is the Rio Verde. Lakes arc numerous; 
the largest are the Chapala, about 80 in. long by to to 35 m. wide, 
which is considered one of the most beautiful inland sheets ol 
water in Mexico, the Sayula and the Magdalena, noted for their 
abundance of fish. The agricultural pn du( ts of Jalisco include 
Indian corn, wheat and beans rn the uplands, and .sugar-cane, 
cotton, rice, inciigo and tobacco in the warmer districts. Rubber 
and palm oil are natural forest products of the roa.stal zrnc. 
Stock-raising is an important occupation in .some of the n ost 
elevated districts. The mineral resounes include silver, geld, 
cinnabar, copper, bismuth, and various precious stcnr.s. 'Iherc 
arc rcducticn works of the old-fashicned type and .some manu- 
factures, including cotten and woollen goods, pottery, refned 
sugar and leather. The commercial activities of the state 
contribute much to its prosperity. There is a large percentage 
of Indians ai d mestizos in the population. The capital i.s 
Guadalajara, and other important towns with their populations 
in 1900 (unless otherwise .stated) are : Zapotianejo (20,275), 21 m. 
E, b>' N. of Guadalajara; Ciudad CuzmAn (17,374 in 1895), 
60 m. K.E. of Colima; Lagos (14,716 in 1895), a mining town 
100 m. E.N.E. of Guadalajara on the Mexican Central railway ; 
Tamazula (8783 in 1895); Sayula (7883); Autlan (7715); 
Tcocaltiche(888i); Ameca(72i2 in 1895), ^ fertile agricultural 
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region on the western slopes of the sierras ; Cocula (7090 in 
1895) ; and Zacoalco (6516). Jalisco was first invaded by the 
Spaniards about 1526 and was soon afterwards conquered by 
Nuho de Guzman. It once formed part of the nyno of Nueva 
Galicia, which also included Aguas Calientes and Zacatecas. In 
1889 its area was much reduced by a subdivision of its coastal 
zone, which was set apart as the territory of Tepic. 

JALNA, or Jaulna, a town in Hyderabad state, India, on the 
Godavari branch of the Nizam’s railway, and 210 m. N.E. of 
Bombay. Pop. (1901), 20,270. Until 1903 it was a cantonment 
of the Hyderabad contingent, originally established in 1827. Its 
gardens produce fruit, which is largely exported. ()n the 
opposite bank of the river Kundlika is the trading town of 
Kadirabad; pop. (iqot), 11,159. 

JALPAIGURI» or Julpigoree, a town and district of British 
India, in the Raj.shahi division of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The town is on the right bank of the river Tista, with a station 
on the Eastern Bengal railway about 300 m. due N. of Cak^utta. 
Pop. (1901), 9708. It is the headquarters of the commissioner 
of the division. 

The District of Jalpaiguri (organized in 1869) occupies an 
irregularly shaped tract south of Darjeeling and Bhutan and 
north of the state of Kuch Behar. It includes the Western 
Dwars, annexed from Bhutan after the war of 1864-1865. Area, 
2962 sq. in. Pop. (1901), 787,380, an increase of 16% in the 
decide. The district is divided into a “ regulation ” tract, lying 
towards the south-west, and a strip of country, about 22 m. in 
width, running along the foot of the Himalaya.s, and known as 
the Western Dwars. The former is a continuous expanse of 
level paddy fields, only broken by groves of bamboos, palms, 
and fruit-trees. The frontier towards Bhutan is formed by the 
Sinchula mountain range, some peaks of which attain an elevation 
of 6000 ft. It is thickly wooded from base to summit. The 
principal rivers, proceeding from west to east, are the Mahan- 
anda, Karatoya, I’ista, Jaldhaka, Duduya, Mujnai, Tursa, 
Kaljani, Raidak, and Sankos. The most important i.s the 
'fista, which forms a valuable means of water communication. 

J Jnie is quarried in the lower Bhutan hills. The Western Dwars 
arc the principal centre of tea cultivation in Eastern Bengal. 
I’he oth(‘r portion of the district produces jute. Jalpaiguri is 
traversed by the main line of the Eastern Bengal railway to 
Darjeeling. It is also served by the Bengal Dwars railway. 

JAMAICA, the largest island in the British West Indies. It , 
lies about 80 m. S. of the eastern extremity of Cuba, between ’ 
17'^ 43' and 18® 32' N. and 76® 10' and 78® 20' W., is 144 m. long, 
50 m, in extreme breadth, and has an are.i of 4207 sq. m. The 
coast line has the form of a turtle, the mountain ridges repre- 
senting the back. A mountainous backbone runs through the 
island from E. to W., throwing off a number of .subsidiary 
ridges, mostly in a north-westerly or south-easterly direction. 
In the east this range is more distinctly marked, forming the 
Blue Mountains, with cloud-capped peaks and numerous 
bifurcating branches. They trend W. by N,, and arc crossed 
by five ptisses at altitudes varying from 3000 to 4000 ft. They 
culminate in Blue Mountain Peak (7360 ft.), after which the 
heights gradually decTcase until the range is merged into the 
hill.s of the western plateau. Two-thirds of the island are 
occupied hy this limestone plateau, a region of great beauty 
broken by innumerable hills, vallcy.s and sink-holes, and covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. The uplands usually terminate in 
steep .slopes or bluffs, separated from the sea, in most cases, by a 
strip of level land. On the south coast, especially, the plains 
are often large, the Liguanea plain, on which Kingston stands, 
having an area of 200 sq. m. Upwards of a hundred rivens and 
streams find their way to the .sea, beside.s the numerous tribu- 
tarie.s which issue? from every ravine in the mountains. These 
streams for the most part are not navigable, and in times of flood 
they become devastating torrents. In the parish of Portland, 
the Rio Grande receives all the smaller tributaries from the west. 
In St Thomas in the east the main range is drained by the 
Plantain Garden river, the tributaries of which form deep 
ravines and narrow gorges. The valley of the Plantain Garden 


expands into a picturesque and fertile plain. The Black River 
flows through a level country, and is navigable by small craft 
for about 30 m. The Salt River and the Cabaritta, also in the 
south, are navigable by barges. Other rivers of the south are 
the Rio Cobre (on which are irrigation works for the sugar and 
fruit plantations), the Yallahs and the Rio Minho ; in the north 
are the Martha Brae, the White River, the Great Spanish River, 
and the Rio Grande. Vestiges of intermittent volcanic action 
occur, and there are several medicinal springs. Jamaica has 
16 harbours, the chief of which are Port Morant, Kingston, Old 
Harbour, Montego Bay, Falmouth, St Ann’s Bay, Port Maria 
and Port Antonio. 

greater part of Jamaica is covered by Tertiary 
deposits, but in the Blue Mountain and some of the other ranges the 
older rocks rise to the surface. The foundation of the island is 
formed by a series of stratified shales and conglomerates, with tuffs 
and other volcanic rocks and occasional bands of marine limestone. 
The limestones contain Upper Cretaceous fossils, and the whole 
series has been strongly folded. Upon this foundation rests un- 
conformably a scries of marls and limestones of Eocene and early 
Oiigocene age. Some of the limestones arc made of Foraminifera, 
together with Radiolaria, and indicate a subsidence to abyssal depths. 
Nevertheles.s, the higher peaks of the island still remained above the 
sea. Towards the middle of the Oiigocene period, mountain folding 
took place on an extensive scale, and the island was raised far above 
its present level and was probably connected with the rest of the 
(Greater Antilles and perhaps with the mainland also. At the same 
time plutonic rocks of various kinds were intruded into the deposits 
already formed, and in some cases produced con.siderablc meta- 
morphism. During the Miocene and Pliocene periods the island again 
sank, but never to the depths which it reached in tlie Koccnc period. 
The (lepo.sits formed were shallow-water conglomerates, marls and 
lime.Htones, with mollusca, brachiopoda, corals, &c. Finally, a 
scries of successive elevations of small amount, less than 500 ft. 
in the aggregate, raised the island to its jirescnt level. I'he terraces 
which mark the successive stage.s in this elevation arc well shown in 
Montego Bay and elsewhere. The remarkable depressions of tlu' 
Cockpit country and the closed basin of the Hector river arc similar 
in origin to swallow-holes, and were formed by the solution of a 
limestone layer rc.sting upon insoluble rocks. The island produces a 
great variedy of marbles, porphyrites, granite and ochres. Traces of 
gold have been found as.sociate(l with some of the oxidized copper 
ores (blue and green carbonates) in the Clarendon mines, ('()p])er 
ores are w’idoly dilTii.sed but are very expensive to work ; as are the 
lead and cobalt which are also found. Manganese iron ores and a 
form of arsenic occur. 

CMmate . — The climate is one of the island\s chief attractions. 
Near the coast it is w^arm and humid, but that of the upland.s is 
delightfully mild and equable. At Kingston the temperature 
range.s from 70-7® to 87*8® F., and this is generally the average 
of all the low-lying coast-land. At Cinchona, 4907 ft. above 
the sea, it varies from 57-5® to 68-5®. The vapours from the 
rivers and the ocean produce in the upper regions clouds saturated 
with moisture which induce vegetation belonging to a colder 
climate. During the rainy seasons there is such an accumulation 
of these vapours as to cause a general coolness and occasion 
sudden heavy .showers, and sometimes destructive floods. The 
rainy seasons, in May and October, last for about three weeks, 
although, as a rule no month is quite without rain. The fall 
varies greatly ; while the annual average for the island is 66 • 3 in., 
at Kingston it is 32*6 in., at Cinchona 105 ‘5 in., and at .some 
places in the north-east it exceeds 200 in. The climate of the 
Santa Cruz Mountains is extremely favourable to sufferers from 
tubercular and rheumatic diseases. Excepting near morasses 
and lagoons, the island is very healthy, and yellow fever, once 
prevalent, now rarely occurs. In the early part of the 19th 
centur>', hurricanes often devastated Jamaica, but now, though 
they pass to the N.E. and S.W. with comparative frequency, 
they rarely strike the island itself. 

Flora . — The flora is remarkable, show’ing types from North, 
Central, and South America, with a few European forms, be.sides 
the common plants found everywhere in the tropics. Of flow-ering 
plants there are 2180 distinct species, and of ferns 430 species, 
several of both being indigenous. The largeness of these numbers 
may be to some extent accounted for by differences of altitude, 
temperature and humidity. There are many beautiful flowers, 
such as the aloe, the yucca, the datura, the mountain pride and the 
Victoria ngia ; and the cactus tribe is well represented. The Sensitive 
Plant grows in pastures, and orchids in the woods. There are forest 
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trees fit for every purpose ; including the ballata» rosewood^ satin- 
wood, mahogany, li^um vitae, lancewood and ebony. The logwood 
and fustic are exported for dyeing. There are also the Jamaica 
cedar, and the silk cotton tree [Ceiba Bombax). Pimento (peculiar to 
Jamaica) is indigenous, and turnishes the allspice. The bamboo, 
coffee and cocoa are well known. Several species of palm auound, 
— the macaw, the fan palm, screw palm, and palmetto royal. '1 here 
are plantations of coco-nut palm. The other noticeable trees and 
plants are the mango, the breadfruit tree, the papaw, the lacebark 
tree, and the guava. The Palma Clivistiy from which castor oil is 
made, is a very abundant annual. English vegetables grow in the 
hills, and the plains produce plantains, cocoa, yams, cas.sava, ochra, 
beans, pease, ginger and arrowroot. Maize and guinea-corn are 
cultivated, and the guinea grass, accidentally introduced in 1750, 
is very valuable for horses and cattle, — so much so that pen-keeping 
or cattle farming is a highly profitable occupation. Among the 
principal fruits are the orange, shaddock, lime, grape or cluster 
fruit, pine-apple, mango, banana, grapes, melons, avocado pear, 
t)readfruit, and tamarind. 

Fauna, — There are fourteen sorts of lampyridae or fireflies, 
besides the clateridae or lantern beetles. There are no venomous 
serpents, but numerous harmless snakes and lizards exist. The laud- 
crab is considered a table delicacy, and the lantl-turtle also is eaten. 
The scorpion and centipede, though poisonous, arc not very danger- 
ous. Ants, sandflies and mosquitot s swarm in the lowlands. There 
are twenty diticrent song-birds, and forty-three varieties of birds 
are presumed to be peculiar to the island. The sea and the rivers 
swarm with fish. Turtles abound, and the seal, the manatee and 
the crocodile are sometimes found. The coral reefs, with their 
varied polyps and anemones, the numerous alcyonarians and diverse 
corabdwei ing animals arc readily accessible to the student, and the 
island is also celebrated for the number of species of its land-shells. 

People , — The population of the island was e.stimated in 1905 
at 806,690. Jamaica is rich in traces of its former Arawak 
inhabitants. Aboriginal petaloid celts and other implements, 
flattened .skulls and vessels are common, and image.s are some- 
time.s found in the large limestone caverns of the island. Idie 
present inhabitants, of whom only 2 % are svhite, include 
Maroons, the descendants of the slaves of tlie Spaniards who fled 
into the interior when the island was captured by the British ; 
descendant.^ of imported African slaves ; mixed race of British 
and African blood ; coolies from India ; a few C'hinese, and the 
British officials and white settlers. The Maroons live by them- 
selves and are few in number, while the half-castes enter into 
trade and sometimes into the profession.s. The number of white 
inhabitants other than British is very small. A negro peasant 
population is encouraged, with a view to its being a support 
to the industries of the island ; but, in many cases a field negro 
will not work for his employer more than four days a week. He 
may till his own plot of ground on one of the other day.s or not, 
as the spirit moves him, but four days’ work a week will keep 
him easily, lie has little or no care for the future. He has 
probably squatted on .someone’s land, and has no rent to pay. 
(’lothes he need hardly buy, fuel he needs only for cooking, and 
food is ready to his hand for the picking. Unfortunately a 
widespread indulgence in predial larceny is a great hindrance 
to agriculture as well as to moral progre.ss. But that habits of 
thrift are being inculcated is shown by the steady increa.se in 
the accounts in the government savings banks. 'That gross 
superstition Is still prevalent is shown by the cases of obeah or 
witchcraft that come before the courts from time to time. 
/Vnother indication of the status of the negro may be found in 
the fact that more than 60 % of the births arc illegitimate, a 
percentage that shows an unfortunate tendency to increa.se 
rather than diminish. 

The capital, Kingston, .stands on the south east coast, and near 
it i.s the town of Port Royal. Spanish Town (pop. 5019), the former 
capital, is in the parish of St Catherine, Middle.sex, 11} m. by rail 
west of Kingston. Since the removal of the seat of government to 
Kingston, the town has gradually sunk in importance. In the 
cathedral many of the governors of the island are buried. A marble 
statue of Rodney commemorates his victory over the count de 
Grasse off Dominica in 1782. Montego Bay (pop. 4803), on the 
north-west coast, is the second town on the island, and i.s also a 
favourite bathing resort. Port Antonio (1784) lies between two 
secure harbours on the north-ea.st, and owes its prosperity mainly 
to the development of the trade in fruit, for which it is the chief 
place of .shipment. 

Ind istries, — Agricultural enterprise falls into two classes — plant- 
ing and pen-keeping, i.e. the brewing of horses, mules, cattle and 
^eep. The chief products are bananas, oranges, coffee, sugar, ' 


rum, lo^ood, cocoa, pimento, ginger, coco-nuts, limes, autmens, 
pineapples, tobacco, grape-fruit and mangoes. I'here is a board of 
agriculture, with an c.Kperimental station at Hope ; there is also an 
agricultural society witJi 20 branches throughout the colony. Hee* 
keeping is a growing industry, especially among tlie peasants. 1 be 
land as a rule is divided into small holdings, the vast majority 
consisting of five acres and less. The manufactures are few. In 
addition to the sugar and coffee estates and cigar factories, thert; 
are tanneries, distilleries, breweries, electric light and gas works, 
ironfoundries, potteries and factories for the production of coco- 
nut oil, essential oils, icc, matches and mineral waters. There i.s 
an important establishment at Spanish Town for the production of 
logwood extract. The exports, more than half oi which go to the 
United States, mostly comprise fruit, sugar and rum The l?nilccl 
States also contributes the majority of Uie imports. More than half 
the revenue of the colony i.s derived from import duties, the remainder 
is furnished by excise, stamps and licences. With the exception of 
that of the parish boards, there w no direct taxation. 

Communications . — In 1900 an Imperial Direct West India Line 
of steamers was started by Elder, Dempster & Co., to encourage 
the fruit trade with England ; it had a subsidy of £.p>,ooo, contri- 
buted jointly by the Imi)tTial and Jamiicin 'g(>v<Tnments. Two 
.steamers go nmnd the islan I once a w ok calling at the priiici]){d 
ports, the circuit ooiupviP': rdxMif i.v> hmirs. A tiuniber of sailing 
" droghers " iii.so ply from pore to port. Jamaica has a number 
of good roads and bridle paths ; the main roads, contiollcxl by IIjc 
public works department, encircle tlie island, with several branches 
from north to south. The parochial roads arc inaiTilained by the 
parish boards. A railway traverses the islancl from Kingston in tlie 
south-east to Montego l^ay in the north-west, and also branches to 



Port Antonio and to Ewarton. Jamaica is incluiJeil m the I’ostal 
Union and in the Imperial penny post, and there is a weekly mail 
service to anti from England by the Royal Mail Line, but mails are 
also carrietl by other companies. The i.sland is cf)nnectcd l>y cable 
with the United Stabrs via Cuba, and with Halifax, Nova Scotia 
via Bermuda. 

Tlicre is a government savings bank at King.slon with branches 
throughout the island, and there arc also branches of the Colonial 
I^ank of London and the Bank of Nova Scotia. d‘hc coins in tir- 
culation are British gold and silver, but not bronze, instead of wbich 
local nickel is used. United States gold passes as currency. English 
weights and measures are used. 

Administration, -The i.sland is divided into three counties, 
Surrey in the east, Middlesex in the centre, and Cornwall 
in the west, and each of tho.sc is .subdivided into five parishes. 
The parish is the unit of local government, and has jurisdic- 
tion over roads, markets, sanitation, poor relief and water- 
works. The management is vested in a parish board, the 
members of which arc elected. 'I’he chairman or ciistos i.s 
appointed by the governor, llie island is administered liy 
a governor, who bears the old Spanish title of captain-general, 
assisted by a legislative council of five ex officio members, 
not more than ten nominated members, and fourteen members 
elected on a limited suffrage. 7 ’here is also a privy council 
of three tfx officio and not more than eight nominated members. 
There is an Imperial garrison of about 2000 officers and men, 
with headquarters at Newca.slle, consisting of Royal Engineers, 
Royal Artillery, infantry and four companies of the West India 
Regiment. There is a naval station at Port Royal, and the 
entrance to its harbour is strongly fortified. In addition there 
is a militia of infantry and artillery, about 800 strong. 

Previous to 1870 the Church of England was established in 
Jamaica, but in that year a di.se.stablishment act was passed 
which provided for gradual disendowment. It is still the most 
numerous body, and is presided over by the bishop of Jamaica, 
w'ho is also archbishop of the West Indies. The Baptists, 
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W'esleyans, Prcsb}’terians; Mora^'ians and Roman Catholics are the chief part of the town of Port Royal built on a shelving 
all represented; there is a Jewish synagogue at Kingston, and bank of sand, slipped into the sea. Two dreadful hurricanes 
the Salvation Army has a branch on the island. The Church of de\^astated the island in 1712 and 1722, the second of which did 
England maintains many schools, a theological college, a deacon- so much damage that the seat of commerce had to be transferred 
csscs’ home and an orphanage. The Ilaptists have a theological from Port Royal to Kingston. 

college ; and the Roman Catholics support a training college for The only prominent event in the history of the island during 
teachers, two industrial schools and two orphanages. Elemen- the later years of the i8th century, was the tlireatened invasion 
lary education is in private hands, Init fostered, since 1867, by by the hrench and Spanish in 1782, but Jamaica w^as saved by 
government grants ; it is free but not compulsoiy, although the the victory of Rodney and Hood off Dominica. The last attempt 
go\*ernor has the right to compel the attendance of all children at invasion was made in 1806, when the French were defeated 
from 6 to 14 years of age in such towns and districts as he may by Admiral Duckworth. When the slave trade was abolished 
designate. The teachers in these schools arc for the most part the island was at the zenith of its prosperity; sugar, coffee, 
trained in the government-aided training colleges of the various / cocoa, pimentOj ginger and indigo were being produced in large 
denominations. Eor higher education there are the University 1 quantities, and it was the ddpot of a very lucrative trade with the 
College and high school at Hope near Kingston, Poisdutu School Spanish main. J'hc anti-sluvcr}^ agitation in Great liritain 
in St Elizabeth, Ih'.^ Mico .School and Wolmer’.s Eree .School in I found its echo in the island, and in 1832 the negroes revolted, 
Kingston, founded (for boys and girls) in 1729, the Montego believing that emancipation had been granted. They killed a 
Jiay secondary school, and numerous other endowed and sell- number of whites and destroyed a large amount of ^^aJllablc 
supporting estaidishmen Is. 7 'lic (.‘ainl)ridge Lcx al i^xaminations property. Two years later the Emancipation Act was pa.s.sc‘d, 
have been held regularly since 1882. and, sulqecl to a short term of apprenticeship, the slaves y erc 

7 / /.s76/ry.— Jamaica was disco^’crod b\' Columbus on the 3rd free. Emancipation left the planters in a pitiable condition 
of May 1494. 'I'hough he called it Santiago, it lias always been financially. The Prilish government aw aided them compensa- 
known by its Ind an name jaymaia, “ tlie island of .springs,” lion at the rate of £19 per slave, the market value of slax'es at 
modernized in form and pmnuneiation into Jamaica. Kxcefit- the lime being 3(^35, but most of thi.s compensaticn went; into the 
ing that in 1505 ('olumlius (ai^c put in ter shelier, the i;dand hands of the planters’ creditors. They were left with o^er- 
remained iinvisitcd until 1500, when Dir'go, the discoverer’s worked estates, a poor market and a scarcity of labour. Nor 
sun, sent Don Juan d'EsquiNcI lo lake possession, anfl Ihcnce- w'as this the end of tlieir misfortunes. During the slavery times 
forward it passeil under Spanish rule. Sant’ Jago dc la Vega, (‘r the Itritish government had ])rotec:ted the planter by imposing 
Spanish 'J'own, whicli remained tlic (apital of the island until a heavy differential duty on iureign sugar ; hut c n the introclue- 
1872, w'a.s fouiKld in 1523. Sir Anthony Shirley, a BrilLsli lion of free trade the price of sugar fell by cne-half and reduced 
admiral, attacked the island in 1596, and plundered and burned the profits of the already impoverished planter. Many estates, 
the capital, but did not follow up his viclurv. l^pon bis retire- already heavily mortgagt‘d, wire abandtned, and the trade of 
ment the Spaniards restored their capital and w <'re unmolested the island was at a standstill. Differences Ix'tween the executive, 
until 1635, when the island was again raided by the Brit isli under the legislature, and the home government, as to the means of 
Colonel Jackson. "J'he period of the Spanish occuiialicn is retrenching the public expenditure. (Tcaled much bitterness, 
mainly memorable for the annihilation of the gentle and peaceful Althoxigh some slight improvement marked the administration 
Arawfik Indian inhabitants ; Dun lV<lro d'Es<|uivel was i-ne of of Sir Charles Metcalfe and the earl of Elgin, when coolie immi- 
their cruellest oppressors. 'I'lie whole island was dix ided among gralion was introdu<‘ed to supply the scarcity and irregul«Trity 
eight noble Spani.sh larnilies, who discouraged imnugrution to of labour and the railway was opened, the improvement was not 
.such an extent that when Jamaica was taken by the British the permanent. In 1865 Edward John ICyre became governor, 
white and slaw po])iilalion together did not exceed 3000. Under hinancial affairs W'ere at tlieir lowest ebb and the colonial 
the vigorous foreign policy (»f Cromwell an altunpt was made to , treasury showed a deficit of £80,000. 'id meet this difllrulty 
< rush the Spanisli power in the ^^'est Indies, and an exi)e(iitic.n new taxes were imposed and discontent was rife* amcmg the 
under Admirals Penn and N’cmables succ'ccded in c'apturing and negroes. Dr Underhill, the secretary of a Baptist organization 
holding Jamaic’a in 1655. 'fhe Spanish were entirely expelled known as the British Union, wrote to the colonial seerelarv in 
in 1658, * Their slaves tlien took to llie mountains, and down lo l.ondon, pointing out the .stale of affairs. This letter became' 
the end of the 18th centur>^ the disaffection of llie.se Maroons, public in Jamaic'a, and in the (^pinion of the gcneinor added in 
as they were called, caused constant trouble. Jamaic'a con- no small measure to the popular excitement. On the iilh of 
tinned to be governed by military authority until 1661, when October 1865 the negroes rose at Morani Bay and murdered the 
('olonel D’Oyley W'as appointed captain-general and governor- cust os and most of the white inhabitants. The slight encounter 
in-chief with an executive c ounc'il, and a (’onslilution was which followed filled the island with terror, and there is no doubt 
introduced reseml)ling that of England. He was .succeeded in that many exces.ses w'ere commit led on both sides. The assembly 
the next year by U>rd Windsor, under whom a legislative passed an act by which martial law* was proclaimed, and the 
council was established. Jamai(':i soon became the chii'f resort legislature jxissecl an act abrogating the constitution, 
of the buccaneers, wht) not infrequently united the characters 71 ie action of Governor Eyre, though generally approved 
of merchant or planter with that of pirate or privateer, I^y thixwighout the \\’est Indie.s, caused much ceniroyersy in Eng- 
ihe Treaty of Madrid, ihyo, the British title lo the island was land, and he was recalled. A prosecution was instituted against 
recognized, and iIk* buccanters were suppressed. I'he Royal him, resulting in an elal)oratc exposition of martial law’ by 
African ( onipany was formed in 1672 with a monopoly of the Chief Justice Cockburn. but the jur>’ threw out the bill and Eyre 
slave trade, and from this time Jamaica wa.s one of the greatest was discharged, He was .succeeded in the government of 
slave marts in the world. The sugar- iiuluslrv was introduced Jamaica l>y Sir Hcnn;’ Storks, and under the crown colony 
about this period, the first pot of sugar being sent to London in sx’stem of government the state of the island made slow but 
1673. An attempt was made in 1678 to saddle the island with steady progress. In 1868 the first fruit shipment took place 
a yearly tribute to the Crown and to restrict the free legisla- from Port Antonio, the immigration of coolies was revived, and 
lure, The privileges of the legislat.vc iissembly, howet'cr. were cinchona planting was introduced. The method of government 
restored in 1682 ; but not till 46 years later was the questic'n of was changed in 1884, when a new oenstitntion, slightly modified 
revenue settled by a conipitmise by whic'h Jamaica undertook in 1895, was granted to the island. 

to settle £8000 (an amount afterwards commuted to £6000) per In the afternoon of the i4lh of Januart’ 1907 a terrible earth- 
annum on the (Town, provided that English statute law’s were quake visited Kingston. Almost ever>’ building in the capital 
made binding in Jamaica. and in Port Royal, and many in St Andrews, w’cre destroyed or 

During these years of political struggle the colony was thrice seriously injured. The loss of life was variously estimated, but 
afflicted by nature. A great carthcjuake occurred in 1692, when probably exceeded one thousand. Among those killed w’as 
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Sir James Fergusson, 6th baronet (b. 1832). The principsJ shock 
was followed by many more of slighter intensity during the 
ensuing fortnight and later. On the 17th of January assistance 
was brought by three American war-ships under Rear-Admiral 
Davis, who however withdrew them on the 19th, owing to a 
misunderstanding with the governor o( the island, Sir Alexander 
Swettenham, on the subject of the landing of marines from the 
vessels with a view to preserving order. The incident caused 
considerable sensation, and led to Sir A. Swettenham s resigna- 
tion in the following March, Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G., being 
appointed governor. Order was speedily restored ; but the 
destructive effect of the earthquake was a severe check to the 
prosperity of the island. 

See Bryan Edwards, History of the West Indies (London, 1809, 
and appendix, 1819) ; P. H. Go^sc, joumedof a Naturalist in Jamaica 
(London, 1851) and Hirds of Jamaica (1847) ; Jamaica Handbook 
(London, annual) ; Bacon and Aaron, New Jamaica (1890) ; W. 1 \ 
Livingstone, Black Jamaica (London, 1900), 1 '. Cundall, Bibliotheca 
Jamaicensis (Kingston, 1895), and Studies in Jamaica History 
(1900) ; W. |. Gardner, History of Jamaica (New York, i9(k;). Lor 
geology, see'K T. Hill, “The Geology and Physical Geography ot 
Jamaica," Bull. Mus, Com. Zool, Harvard^ xxxiv. (1899). 

JAMAICA, formerly a village of Queens county, Long 
Island, New York, U.S.A., but after the ist of January 1898 a 
part of the borough of Queens, New York City. Pop. (1890) 
5361. It is served by the Long Island railroad, the lines of 
wliich from Brooklyn and Manhattan meet here and then 
separate to serve the different regions of the island.* King’s 
Park (about 10 acres) comprises the estate of John Alsop King 
(1788- 1867), governor of New York in 1857 1859, froin whose 
heirs in 1897 the land was purchased by the village trustees. In 
S: uth Jamaica there is a race track, at which meetings arc held 
in the 'spring and autumn. The headquarters of the Queens 
Borough Depu tment of I^ubli<‘ Works anrl Police are in the 
Jamaica town hall, and Jamaica is the seat of a city training 
school for teachers (until 1905 one of the New York State normal 
schools), For two guns, a coal, and a cjuantity of powder and 
lead, several New Englanders obtained from the Indians a deed 
for a tract of land here in September 1655. In March 1657 they 
rcc’eived permission from Governor Stuyvesant to found a to\^7i, 
which was chartered in 1660 and was named Rustdorp by 
Stuyvesant, but the English called it Jamaica; it was rechar- 
tered in 1 666, 1686 and 1788. The village was incorporated in 
1814 and reincorporated in 1855. In 1665 it was made the .scat 
of justice of the north riding ; in 1683 -1788 it was the shire town 
of Queens county. With Hempstead, Gravesend, Newtown 
and Flusliing, also towns of New England origin and type, 
Jamaica was early disaffected towards the provincial government 
of New York. In 1669 these towns complained that they had 
no representation in a popular assembly, and in 1670 they pro- 
tested against taxation without representation. The founders 
of Jamaica were mostly Presbyterians, and they organized one 
of the first Presbyterian churches in America At the begin- 
ning of the War of Independence Jamaica was under the control 
of Loyalists ; after the defeat of the Americans in the battle 
of Long Island (27th August 1776) it was occupied by the 
British ; and until the end of the war it was the headquarters 
of General Oliver Deloncey, who had command of all Ixmg 
Island. 

JAMB (from Pr. jantbe, leg), in architecture, the side-post or 
lining of a doorway or other aperture. ITie jambs of a window 
outside the frame ace called ** reveals.” Small shafts to doors ! 
and windows with caps and bases are known as “ jamb-shafts ” ; j 
when in the inside arris of the jamb of a window the}’ are some- | 
times called “ scoinsons.” | 

JAMES (a variant of the name Jacob,. Heb. one who 

holds by the heel, outwitter, through 0 . Fr. James, another 
form of Jacques, Jaques, from Low Jacohus ] cf. Ilal. Jacopo 

^ Id June 1908 the .subway lines of the intcrlxirough sysfem of 
New York City were extended to the hlatbush (Brooklyn) station 
of the Long Island railroad, thus bringing Jamaica into direct 
connexion with Manhattan borough by way of the East river 
tunnel, completed in the same year. 
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Jaciiie, Cal. jaumc, (VsV, 


[Jacob], Giacomo rTamesJ, Prov. 

jame), a masculine proper name popular iuChrisvian eoumnes 
as having been tl^ of two of Christ's aixistlcs. It has \xct\ \AOTrw 
by many sovereigns and other princes, the most imporvimt oi 
whom are noticed below, after the heading devoted to 
characters in the New Testament, in the following order : 
(1) kings of England and Scotland, (2) other kings in the alpha- 
betical order of their countries, (3) the “ Old Pretender.” 
The article on the Epistle of James in the New Testament 
follows after the remaining biographical articles in whiclt James 
is a surname. 

JAMES (Gr. '] ax(i)^09, the Heb. Y a* aJeoh or Jacob), tin* name of 
several persons mentioned in the New Testament. 

1. James, the son of Zebedee. He was among tlie wlio 
were called to be Christ's immediate followers (Mark i. k) 

Malt. iv. 21 sen., and perhaps Luke v. to), and afterwards obtained 
an honoured place in the ajiostolic band, his name iwi<’e nidipy- 
iiig the .second place alter JVlcr's in liic lists (Mark iii. 17 ; Avis 
i. 13), while on at lea.st three notable (u'casions he wa.s, along with 
J^eter and his brother John, specially chosen by Jc'sus to be with 
him (Mark v. 37 ; Matt. xvii. i , xxvi. 37). This same prominence 
may have cemtributed partly to the title ” Boanerges " or 
‘‘sons of thunder” which, actmding to Mark iii. 17, )e:;us 
liim.self gave to the two brothers. But its most natural inter- 
pretation is to Ik* found in the impetuous dispositicai which w'ouki 
have called down fire from heaven on th(‘ ofTenfling Samaritan 
villagers (Luke ix. 5-1). and afterwards found expression, Ihoiigli 
in a tiiffennl w’av, in the amhilious recjuesl to f»ci'u|)y the places 
of honour in C hrist’s kingdom (Mark x. 35 secu). James is iivdiided 
among lho.se who after Iht* astensi(»n wailed at Jeru.salem 
(Arts i. 13) for the (ies<ent of the Holy Ghost an the day of 
Pentcjcost. Avul though <n this (xras'rin only his name is 
mentioned, he must have lieen a zealous and promimiit mendier 
of the ( hri.stiun coinmun ty, to judge from the fuel that wla n a 
victim had to lie cho.se*n from among the aposth's, who sluadd be 
.sacrificed to the animosity of the Jews, it was on James llial 
the blow fell first. The brief is given in Acts xii. 1,2. 

Eusebius (Hist. Pled. ii. 9) has [)reserved for us from Clement 
of Alexandria the additional information that the a('(’iiser of 
the Hpostlc ” beholding his amfession and mov(*d thereby, 
c( nfes.sed that he too was a Cliristian. So tb('y were both led 
away to execution togethcT; and on the road the accuser asktid 
JarnevS for forgiveness. Gazing on him for a little while, he said, 

‘ Peace be w'ith thee,' anfl kis.sed him. And then both were 
beheaded together.” 

The later, and wholly unlrustw'orlhy, h.gends which tell of the 
afio.stle's preaching in Spain, and of the trnnslalion of his body to 
Santiago de Qinipostela, are to t)e found in tlie Acta .Sanctorum 
(July 25), vi. see also Mrs Jameson’s .Sacruc/ and Leaendary 

Art, i. 230 241. 

2. Jame.s, the son of Alphoetis. He also was one of the 
apostles, and s mentioned in all the four lists (Matt, x, 3 ; Mark 
iii. 18; Luke vi. T5 ; Acts i. 13) by this name. We know nothing 
further regarding him, iinl(*ss we Iwlieve him to lx; tlie same as 
James “ the little.” 

3. Jame.s, the little. He is described as the .son of a Mary 
(Matt, xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40), who was in all probability the 
wife of (dopas ( John xix, 25). And on the ground that C lopas 
is another form of the name Alphaeus, this James has been 
thought by wjme to he the same as 2. But the evidtnee of the 
Syriac versions, which render Alphaeus l)y Chalphai, while 
riopas is simply transliterated Kleopha, makes it extremely 
irriprobahle that the two names are to lx; idenlifierl. And as 
w'c have no better ground for finding in Tlopas the Cleopas of 
Lukexxiv. 18, we must be (Dntenl to admit that James the little 
is again an almo.st wholly unknown personality, and has no 
connexion with any of the other Jameses mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

4. Jame.s, the father of Juda.s. There can be no doubt that 
in the mention of ” Judas of James ” in Luke vi. 16 the ellipsis 
.should he supplied by ” the son ” and not as in the A.V. by ** the 
brother” (cf. Luke iii. \, vi. 14; Arts xii. 2, where the word 
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.{ 5 .A<^e;s is inserted), 'lliis Judas, known as Thaddaeus by i JAMES I. (1566-1625), king of Great Britain and 
Matthew and Mark, afterwards became one of the apostles, and formerly king of Scotland as James VI,, was the only child ot 
is expressly distinguished by St John from the traitor as not / Mary Queen of Scots, and her second husband, Henry Stewart 
Iscariot ” (John x/v. 22). j Lord Darnley. He was born in the castle of Edinburgh on the 

5. James, the Lord’s l)rothcr. In Matt. xiii. 55 and Mark j 19th of June 1566, and was proclaimed king of Scotland on the 
vi. 3 wo read of a certain James as, alonp^ with Joses and Judas [ 24th of July i§ 6 ^, upon the forced abdication of his mother, 
and Sinwn, a " brother *’ of the Lord, 'i’he exact nature of the | Until 1578 he was treated as being incapable of taking any real 
rcliitioiiship there implied has been the subject of much discussion. ! part in public affairs, and was kept in the castle of Stirling for 
Jerome’s view (devir, ill, 2), that the “ brothers were in reality I safety’s sake amid the confused fighting of the early years of his 


cousins, sons of Mary the sister of the Lord’s mother, rests 
on too many unproved assumptions to be entitled to much weight, 
an 1 may be said to have been finally disposed of by Bishop 
Lightfoot in his essay on “ The Brothers of the Lord ” (Galatians, 
pp. 252 srjcj., Disseriaiions on the Apostolic Age, pp. i sq(.|.). Even 
however if we understand the word “ brethren ” in its natural 
sense, it may be applied either to the s(»ns of Joseph by a former 
wife, in which case they would be the stej)-l)rothers of Jesus, 
or to sons born to Joseph and Mary after the birth of Jesus. 
The former of these views, generdly known as lIk? Epiphanian 
view from its most zealous advijcate in the 4th century, can 
claim f 'r its support tlie prepondcTating voic'c of tradition (sec 
the catena of refercn<‘es given by Lightfoot, loc, cit., who himself 
inclines to this view). On the other hand the Hdviilian thcor>' 
as propounded by ibdvidius, and ap|)arenlly aci eplcd by Ter- 
tulliari (cf. adv. Marc, iv. 29), whir li makes James a brother of 
the Lord, as truly as Mary was Ids mother, undoubtedly seems 
more in keej)ing with the diret't statements of the Gospels, and 
also with the after history of the brothers in the (’hundi. 
(see W. Patrick, fames the Brother of the Lord, 3906, p. 5). 
In any case, whatever the exact nature of James’s antecedents, 
there can be no (jueslion as to the important place wdiich he 
occupied in the early (’hurch. Converted to a full l)elief in tlic 
living Lord, pcrha])s througli the special revelation that was ' 
grant(‘d to him (i (or. xv. 7), he became the recognized head of 
the ('liiirch at Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18), and is 
called by St l*aul (Gal. ii. 9), along with IVter and John, a “pillar" 
of the C hristian ('ommunity. He was traditionally tlic author 
of I he epistle in the New Testament which bears his name 
(see James, JChsti.e of). IVom the New Testament we learn 
no more of the history of James the Lord’s l^rother, but Eusebius 
(Hist, Eccl, ii. 23) has preserved for us from Hegesippus the 
earliest ecclesiastical traditions conccrn’ng him. By that authority 
he is described as ha\’ing been a Nazarite, and on account of his 
eminent righteousness called Just " and “ Oblias." So great 
was his inlluence with the people that ht‘ was appealed to by the 
scribes and Pharisees for a true and (as they hoped) unfavourable 
judgment about the Messiahship of Christ, Placed, to give the 
greater publicity to hui words, on a pinnacle of the temple, he, 
when solemnly appealed to, made confession of his faith, and was 
at once thrown down and murdered. This happened immedi- 
ately before the siege. Josephus (Antitj, xx. 9, i) tells that it 
was by order of Ananus the high priest, in the interval between 
the death of Festus and the arrival of his successor Albinus, 
that James was put to death; and his narrative gives the idea 
of some sort of judicial examination, for he says that along with 
some others James was brought before an assembly of judges, 
by whom they were condemned and delivered to be stoned. 
Josephus is also cited by Eusebius (Hist, Eccl, ii, 23) to the effect 
that the miseries of the siege wxtc due to divine vengeance for 
the murder of James. Liter writers describe James as an 
€7rorKor*»9 (Clem. Al. apud Eus. Hist, Ecc, ii. j) and even as an 
BruTKOTTo^ ivittKOTTUiv (Clcm. llom,, od itiii,). Ac<a)i’ding to 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl, vii. 19) his episcopal chair was still shown : 
at Jerusalem al the time when ICusebius wrote. 

Bill! lOGKAiMiv. - In addition to the relevant literature cited aUive, 
see the articles under the heading “ James " in Hastings's Dictionary 
of the Bible (Mayor) and Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (Kulfordj, 
and in the EncycL Biblica (C). Cone) ; also the introductions to the 
Commentaries on the Kpistle of James by Mayor and Knowling. 
Zahn has an elalwrale essay on Briider and Vettern Jesu (" The i 
Brothers and Cousins of Jesus ") in the Forschungen sur Geschichte \ 
des neutestamentlichen Kanons, vi. 2 (Leipzig, 1900). I 
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minority. 

The young king was a very weakly boy. It is said that he 
could not stand without support until he was seven, and although 
he lived until he was nearly sixty, he was never a strong man. 
In after life he was a constant and even a reckless rider, but the 
weakness in his legs was never quite cured. During a great part 
of his life he founii it necessary to be tied to the saddle. When 
on one occasion in 1621 his horse threw him into the New River 
near his palace of Theobalds in the neighbourhood of London, 
he had a very narrow escajie of being drow ned ; yet he continued 
to ride as before. At all times he preferred to lean on the 
shoulder of on attendant w^hen walking. This feebleness of 
body, which had no doubt a large share in causing certain 
corresponding deficiencies of character, was attributed to the 
agitations and the violent efforts forced on his mother by the 
murder of her secretary Rizzio when she was in the sixth month 
of her pregnancy. The fact that James was a bold rider, in 
spile of this serious disqualification for athletic exercise, should 
be borne in mind when he is acxnsed of having been a cow'ard. 

'Lhe circumstances surrounding him in boyhood w’ere not 
favourable to the development of his character. H-s immediate 
guardian or foster-father, the earl of Mar, was indeed an honour- 
abl(‘ man, and the countess, w'ho had charge of the nursing of 
the king, discharged her duty so as to win his lasting c( nfidence. 
James afterwards entrusted her with tlie care of his eldest son, 
Henry. When the carl died in 1572 his place w'as well filled by 
his brother. Sir Alexander Erskine. The king's ediu’ation was 
placed under the care of George Buchanan, assisted by Peter 
Young, and two other tutors. Buchanan, who did not .spare the 
rod, and the other teachers, who had more reverence for the 
royal person, gave the boy a sound training in languages. The 
English envoy, Sir Henry Killigrew, who saw liim in 1574, 
testified to his proficiency in translating from and into Latin and 
French. As it was very desirable that he should be trained a 
Protestant king, he was well instructed in theology. The 
exceptionally scholastic quality of his education helped to give 
him a taste for learning, but also tended to make him a pedant. 

James was only twelve when the earl of Morton was driven 
from the regency, i nd for some time after he can have been no 
more than a puppet in the hands of intriguers and party leaders. 
When, for instance, in 1582 he was seized by the faction of 
nobles who carried out the so-called raid of Ruthven, which was 
in fact a kidnapping enterprise carried out in the interest of the 
Protestant party, he cried like a child. One of the conspirators, 
the master of Glamis, Sir Thomas Lyon, told him that it was 
better “ bairns should greet [children should cry] than bearded 
men.” It was not ineJeed till 1583, when he broke away from 
his captors, that James began to govern in reality. 

For the history of his reign reference may be made to the 
articles on the histories of England and Scotland. James’s 
work as a ruler can be divided, without violating any sound 
rule 01 criticism, into black and white — into the part which was 
a failure and a preparation for future disaster, and the part 
which was solid achievement, honourable to. himself and profit- 
able to his people. His native kingdom of Scotland had the 
benefit of the second. Betw’een 1583 and 1603 he reduced the 
anarchical baronage of Scotland to obedience, and replaced the 
subdivision of sovereignty and consequent confusion, which had 
been the very essence of feudalism, by a strong centralized 
royal authority. In fact he did in Scotland the w^ork which 
had been done by the Tudors in England, by Louis XI. in France, 
and by Ferdinand and T.sabella in Spain. It w^as the work of all 
the strong rulers of the Renaissance. But James not only 
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brought his disobedient and intriguing barons to order — that 
was a comparatively easy achievement and might well have been 
performed by more than one of his predecessors, had tlieir lives 
been prolonged — he also quelled the attempts of the Protestants 
to found what Hallarn has well defined as a “ Presbyterian 
Hildebrandism.” He enforced the superiority of the state over 
the church. Both before his accession to the throne of England 
(1603) and afterwards he took an intelligent interest in the 
prosperity of his Scottish kingdom, and did much for the pacificii 
tion of the Hebrides, for the enforcement of order on the Borders, 
and for the development of industr>\ That he did so much al- 
thoc^^h thcj crown was poor (largely it must be confessed liecausi* 
he made profuse gifts of the secularized church lands), and 
althoiigli the armed force at his dis])osal was so small that to the 
very end Ik* was exposed to the attacks of would-be kidnappers 
(as in the case of the Gowrie conspiracy of 1600), is proed* positive 
that ho was neither the mere poltroon nor the mere learned fool 
ho lias often been called. 

James's methods of achieving ends in themselves honourable 
and profitable were indeed of a kind which has made posterity 
unjust to his real merils. I'he circumstances in whicJi he 
passed his youth developed in him a natural tc^iulency to craft. 
He boasted indeed of his ‘‘ king-craft ” and proliably believed 
that he owed it to his studies, lint it was in reality the resonree 
of the weak, the art of j)laying off one possible enemy against 
another by trickery, and so deceiving all, 'Ihe marquis de 
Fontenay, the French aniliassador, who saw liim in the early part 
of his reign, speaks of him as cowed hy the violence about him. 
it is certain that James was most unscrupulous in making prom .ses | 
which he never meant to keep, and the terror in whi('h lie pas.sed 
his youth sufheiently explains his preference for guile. He would 
make promises to everybody, as wliea lie wrote to tin* pope in 
1584 more than hinting that he would be a good Roman ( atliolic 
if helped in his need. Ilis very natural desire to e.scajx* from the 
poverty and in, security of Scotland to the opulent KnglisJi throne 
not only kept him liusy in intrigues to plaiale tjie Roman 
(‘alholies or anybody else who could help or hinder him, but led 
him to behave ba.sely in regard to the execution of his motjier 
in 1587. He blustered to give himself an air of courage, but 
took good care to do nothing to offend El-zabeth, When iJie 
time eaine for fulfi ling his promise.s and liall-promises, he was not 
aide, even if he had been willing, to keep liis word to everybody. 
rh(‘ methods which had helped him to success in Scotland did , 
him harm in England, where his reign prepared the way for the | 
great civil war. In his southern kingdom his failure was in fact ! 
I'omplcte. Although England accepted him as the alternative ! 
to civil war, and although he was received and surrounded with ! 
fulsome flattery, he did not win the respect of his English sub- 1 
jeets. His undignified personal appearance w«as against him, and 
.so W'ere his garrulity, his Scottish aci eiil, his slovenliness, and i 
his toleration of disorders in his court, but, above all, his favour ■ 
for hand.some male favourites, whom he loaded with gifts and 
cares.sed with demonstrations of affection which laid him open 
to vile suspicion.s. In ecclesiastical matters he offended many , j 
who contrasted his severity and rudeness to the Ihiritan divines 
at the Hampton Court conference (1604) with his politeness to, 
the Roman Catholics, whom he, however, woiricd by fits and 
.starts. In a country where the authority of the slate had been 
firmly established ancl the problem was how to keep it from 
degenerating into the mere instrument of a king’s passions, his 
insistence on the doctrine of divine right aroused distrust and ; 
hostility. In itself, and in its origin, the doctrine was nothing 
more than a nece.ssary assertion of the independence of the state 
in face of the “ Hildebrandism ” of Rome and Geneva alike. 
But when Englishmen were told that the king alone had inde- 
feasible rights, and that all the privileges of subjects were re- 
vocable gifts, they were roused to hostility. His weaknes.scs ca.st 
suspicion on his best-meant .schemes. His favour for his 
countrymen helped to defeat his wise wish to bring about a full 
union between England and Scotland. His profusion, which had 
been bad in the poverty of Scotland and was boundless amid the 
wealth of England, kept him necessitous, and drove him to 


shifts. Posterity can give him credit for his desire to forward 
religious peace in Europe, but his Protestant subjects were 
simply frightened wlun he sought u matrimonial alliance with 
Spain. Sagacious men among his contemporaries I'oukl not 
see the consistency of a king who married his daughter Elizabeth 
to the elector palatine, a leader of the iTerman Protestants, and 
also .sought, to marry his son to an infanta of Spain. The 
king’s siibservienee to Spain was indeetl almost bosoUed. lie 
could not .see lier real weakness, and \\: allowed himself to be 
befooled by the ministers of Philip HI. and i'liilip IV. 'The end 
of his scheming was that he was dragged nlo a needless war with 
Spain by his son Charles and his favuiirite George N'illiers, duke 
of Buckingham, just before his death on the 5th of Man h 1(05 
at his favourite residence, 'Hu olialds. 

James marrieo in 1589 Anne, second daughter of FrederieJ; II,, 
king of Denmark. Ilis voyage to meet Ins bride, whose ship 
hail been driven into a Norwegian port by bad weather, is the 
only episode of a romantic character in the life of this very 
prosaic member of a poetic family. By this wife James had three 
children who survived infancy : Henry Frederick, prime of 
Wales, whotliiul in 1612 ; Charles, the future king ; ami I’dizahclh, 
wife of the elector ])alatine, Frederick V. 

Not the least of James’s many ambit iiais was the di‘sire to 
excel as an author. He left a body of writings which, though of 
rnedioiae (iiiality as literature, entitle him to a unique place 
among English kings siiae Alfnul for width of intelle<tual 
interest ami literary faculty. Ilis efforts were inspired hy his 
preceptor George Bm hanan, whose memory he (Jierislied in 
later years. Ilis first work was in viTse, Hssayes ( I a rrvntise in 
the Divine Art of Poesie (Edin. Vaulrollier, 15H4), eontaindig 
fifteen sonnets, “ Ane Metajfliorieall invention of a iragedie (‘alli*il 
Phoenix,” a sh(»rl poem “Of Time,” translations from Du 
Hartas, Jaiean ami the liook of Psalms (“ out of 'rreniellius “), 
and a prose tract entitled “ .Ano short treuti ;e, eonlainlng some 
Reulis and Cautelis to In* ohservit and esehewit in Seoltis Poesie.” 

I The volume is introdm ed hy eomn)endalr)ry simnets, im hiding 
i one hy Alexander Montgomerie. J'lie ehief inlert'sl of the hook 
j lies in the “ Treatise ” ami the prefatory .sonnets “ Jo the 
, Reader ” and “ Sonnet decifring the perfyttJ poete.” J’hen* is 
j little originality in this youthful proiliietion. It has been siir- 
! mi.sed that it was compiled from llie exen ises written when the 
I author was Bm hanan’s pupil at Stirling, and that it was direi tly 
suggested l)y his jireceptcir’s l)c Prosodia and his annotalicais on 
Vives. On the other hand, it .shows intimate aequainlanec witli 
the (ritical reflections of Ronsard and Du Bellay, and of Gas- 
coigne in his Nute'i of Instruetjon (1375)- * 5 qi J I'les pub- 
lished Poeticall Exercises at Vacant Uouresy iiK luding a transla 
lion of the Furies of Du Ikirtas, his own LejnintOj and Du Barlas’s 
version’ of it, T.a LeDinthe, His Dacmimologiey a i)ro.se treali.se 
denouncing witchcraft and exhorting the civil jiower to the 
strongest measures of suppressii n, appeared in 1599. In the 
same year he jirinled the first editicai (seven copies) of his 
liasilikon DoroHy .strongly Protestant in lone. A French edition, 
specially translated for presentation to the pope, has a disin- 
genuous preface explaining that certain phrase.s (e?.^. “ papistical 
doctrine ”) are omitted, because of the difficulty of rendering 
them in a foreign tongue. The original edition was, however, 
translated by order of the suspicious pope, and was immediately 
placed on Uic Index. .Shortly after going to England James 
produced his famous Counterblaste to Tobacco (London, 1604), 
in which he forsakes his Scots tongue for Southern English. 
The volume was published anonymously. James’s prose works 
(including his .speeches) were ('ollccted and edited (folio, 1616) 
by James Montagu, bishop eff Winchester, and were translated 
into Latin by the same hand in a companion folio, in 1619 
Frankfort, 1689). A tract, entitled “ The True I^w of Free 
Monarchies,” appeared in 1603 ; “An Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance” in 1607; and a Declaration du Roy Jacques L . . . 
pour le droit des Rots ” in 1615. ^ 5^9 ij^sued 

two small volumes of Meditations on some verses of («) Revela- 
tions and (b) i Chronicles. Other two “ meditations ” were 
printed posthumously. 

XV. 5 a 
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See T. F. Il€nd<’rKoii, Jame.^ /, and 17 . (London, 1904) ; P. Hume 
Hrown, History of Scotland, vol. ii, (Edinburgh and Cambridge, 1902) ; 
and Andrew Lang, History of Scotland, vol. ii. (Edinburgh, 1902J and 
James 17 . and the (iowrie Mystery (London, i9f>2) ; The Hef»ister of 
the Privy Council of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1877, <X:c.), vol.s. ii. lo xiii. ; 
S. K. Gardiner, IH story of Enf>land, (London, 1883 1884). 
A comprehensive bibliography will be iound in the Cambridge Modern 
Hist. iii. 847 (Cambridge, 1904), 

I'br James's literary work, sec Edward Arber'.s reprint oi llie 
F.ssayes and Counterhlaste ("English Reprints," 18^19, (fee.); R. S. 
Rail’s Lusus Pegius (kjcw)) ; (i. Gregory Smith's Eltsabethan Critical 
Essays (1904), vol. i., where the Treatise i» edited for the first time ; 
A. O. Meyer's " Clemens Vlll. und Jacob I. von England " in Quellcn 
und Forschungen (Preuss. Mist. Inst.), VII. ii., for an account of the 
issues of the Hasilikon Doron ; P, Hume Hmwn's (ieorge liuehanan 
(i8<)o),pp.23o-2f»i,fora .sketch of James's asixjciation with Buchanan. 

JAMES 11. (i6,3v > 70 i), king of (ireat Britain and Ireland, 
serond surviving son of C'harles J. and Henrietta Maria, was bom 
at St James’s on the 15th of October 1633, and created duke of 
York m January 1643. During the (*ivil War James wa.s taken 
prisoner by Fairfax (1646), but <i)ntrived to escape lo Holland 
in 1648. Sub.se(|ucntly he .served in Hie French army under 
Turenne, and in the vSpanish under Conde, and was applatuled 
by both commanders for his brilliant personal courage. Re* 
turning lo England with ('harles 11. in 1660 he w'us appointed 
lord high admirid and warden of the Cinque J\)rts. Pepys, who 
was secretary to the navy, has recorded iIk* patient industry and 
unflinching probity of his naval administration. Hi.s victor}^ 
over the llntch in and his drawn battle w'ith De Ruyter 
in 1672, show that he wa.s a good naval commander as well as an 
excellent administrator. Tlie.se achievements won him a repu- 
tation for higli courage, which, until the close of j 6S8, was amply 
deserved. His pri\’al(‘ record was not as good as his puhli<‘. In 
December i6bo he admitted to having contracted, under dis- 
(Teditable (’ircumstances, a secret marriage with Anne Hyde 
(1637-1671), daughter of T.ord Clarendon, in the previous Sep- | 
temlier. Both before and after the marritigi* he seems to have j 
been a libertine as unblushing though not so fastidious as Cliarles • 
hirn.self. In 1672 he made a pu])]i(‘ avowal of his conversion to 1 
Roman Catholicism, (’harles 11. had opposed this project, but 
in 1673 allowed him to marry the (atholic Mar)' of Modena as 
bis second wife. Both liou.ses of parliament, who viewed this 
uni(»n with abhorrence, now passed the Test .^ct, forbidding 
Catholics to hold oATht, In consequence of this Jame.’ was 
forced to resign his posts. It was in vain that he married his 
daugditcr Mary to the Protestant prince of Orange in 1677. 
Anti-C’atholic feeling ran so high that, after the discovery of the 
Popish Plot, he found it wi.ser to retire to Brussels (1679), w'hile 
.Shaftesbur)' and the Whigs planned to exclude him from the 
succ'cssion. He was lord high commissioner of Scotland (1680 
1682), wluTc ho ornipied him.self in a severe persecution of 
the (^ovenanters. In 16S4 Charles, having triuniphcd over the 
Excliisionists, restored James to the oflice of high admiral by use 
of his dispensing power. 

James a.srended the throne on the 16th of February 1685. 
The nation showed its loyally by its firm aclliercnct* to liim during 
the rebellions of Arg\’ll in Scotland and Monmouth in England 
(1685). 'I'he .savage repri.suls on their suppression, in especial 
the " Bloody Assizes " of Jeffreys, pro(lu(’ed a revulsion of public 
feeling. James had promised to defend the existing ('hnrch and 
government, hut the people now la’camc .su.spirioiis. James was 
not a mere tyrant and bigot, as the popular imagination .speedily 
assumed him to be. Tie was rather a mediocre but not alto- 
gether obtuse man, who mistook tributai*)’ streams for the main 
currents of national thought. 'I'hus he greatly underrated the 
strength of the Establishment, and prepost eron sly exaggerated 
that of Dissent and Catholicism. He perceived that opinion 
was seriously divided in the Established Church, and thought 
that a vigorous policy would .soon prove effecti^'c. Hence he 
publicly celebrated Ma.ss, prohibited preaching against (Catholi- 
cism, and showed exceptional favour to renegades from the 
Establishment. By undue pressure he secured a decision of 
the judges, in the test ca.se of Codieti v. //a/r (1687), by which he 
was allowed to dispense Catholics from the Test Act. Catholics | 
w’cre now admitted to the chief offices in the army, and to some 


important posts in the state, in virtue of the dispensing power of 
Jame.s. The judges had been intimidated or corrupted, and the 
royal promise to protect the Esta[)lishment violated. The array 
had l>een increased to 20,000 men and encamped at Hounslow 
Heath to overawe the capital. Public alarm was speedily mani- 
fested and suspicion to a high degree awakened. In 1687 James 
made a bid for the .support of the Dissenters by advocating a 
sy.stem of joint toleration for Catholics and Dis.senters. In 
April 1687 he published a Declaration of Indulgence — exempting 
CAtholic.s and Dis.senters from penal statutes. He followed up 
this measure by dissolving parliament and attacking the univer- 
sities. By an unscrupulous use of the dispensing power he 
introduced Dissenters and Catholics into all departments of 
state and into the municipal corporations, which were remodelled 
in their interests. Then in April 1688 he took the suicidal step 
of is.siiing a pnx^lamation to force the clergy and bishops to read 
the Declaration in their pulpits, and thus personally advocate a 
mea.surc they detested. Seven bishops refused, were indicted 
by James for lil)el, but acquitted amid the inde.scribable enthu- 
siasm of the populace. JTotestant nobles of England, enraged 
at the tolerant policy of James, had been in negotiation with 
William of Orange since 1687. The trial of the seven bishops, 
j and the l)irth of a son to James, now induced them to send 
I William a definite in vital i(»n (June 30, 1688). James remained 
i in a fool's paradise till the last, and only awakened to his danger 
I when William landed at 'Forbay (November 5, 1688) and swept 
I all before him. James pretended to treat, and in the mid.st of the 
I negotiations fled to France. He was intercepted at Faxersham 
and brought hw'k, but the politic prince of Orange allowed him 
to e.scape a second time (Dec(‘ml)er 23, 1688). 

[ At the end of 1688 James seemed to have lo.st his old courage. 

I After his defeat at the Boyne (July 1, 1690) he speedily departed 
from Ireland, where he had .so condiK'tcd himself that his English 
followers had been ashamed of hi.s incapacity, while French 
officers had derided him. His proclamations and polic>' towards 
England during these years show unmi.stakable traces of the .same 
incompetence. On the xyth of May 1692 he saw the French 
fleet destroyed before his very e) es off (‘ape 1 -a Hogue. He was 
aw'are of, though not an open advocate of the “ Assassination 
Plot,” wlxich was directed against William. By its revelation 
j and failure (February 10, 1696) the third and last serious 
j attempt of James for his restoration failed. He refused in the 
I same year to accept the French influence in favour of his candida- 
j turc to the Polish throne, on the ground that it w'oiild exc'lude him 
! from the English, Henceforw'ard he neglected politics, and T.ouis 
' of France ceased to consider him as a political factor. A mysteri- 
ous conversion had Ixeen effec ted in him b\' an austere Cistercian 
abbot. The world saw w'ith astonishment this vicious, rough, 
coarse-fibred man of the w^orld transformed into an austere 
pemitent, who worked mirac'les of healing. Surrounded by this 
odour of sanctity, v/hirh greatly edified the faithful, James lived 
at St Germain until his death on the 17th of September 1707. 

I'hc' political ineptitude of James is clear: he often .show^ed 
firmness when conciliation was needful, and weakness when 
rc.solution alone could have sa\'ed the da\'. Moreover, though 
he mismanaged almost every political problem with w’hich he 
personally dealt, he was singularly tactless and impatient of 
advicT. But in general political morality he was not below' his 
age, and in his advocac)' of toleration decidedly above it. He 
w'as more honest and sincere than Charles IJ., more genuinely 
patriotic in his foreign policy , and more consistent in his religious 
attitude. That his brother retained the throne while James 
lost it is an ironical demonstration that a more pitiless fate 
awTiits the ruler whose faults are of the intellect, than one w’hose 
faults are of the heart. 

By Anne Hyde James had eight children, of whom tw'o only, 
Mar\' and Anne, both queens of England, sui^'ived their father. 
By Mary of Modena he had seven children, among them being 
James Francis Edward (the Old Pretender) and Louisa Maria 
Theresa, who died at St Germain in 1712. By one mistress, 
Arabella Churchill (1648-1730), he had tw'o sons, James, duke of 
Berwick, and Henr)* (1673-1702), titular duke of Albemarle and 
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grand prior of France, and a daughter, Henrietta (1667- 1730), 
who married Sir Henry Waldegrave, afterwards Baron V\ aide* 
grave ; and by another, Catherine Sedley, countess of Dorchester 
(1657-1717), a daughter, Catherine (d. 1743), who married James 
Annesley, sth earl of Anglesey, and afterwards John Sheffield, 
duke of Buckingham and Normanby. 

Bnu TOGRArHY . — Original AuihoriPie-: : J. S. Clarke, James 11 . 
Life (London, iSib) ; James Maepherson, Original Papers (2 vols,, 
London, 1775) ; GiJbori Burnet, Supplement to History, cd. H. C. 
Foxcroft (Oxford, 1902) ; Earl of Clarendon and Earl of Kochester, 
Correspondence,\o\. ii. (London, 1828) ; John Ev(?lyn, Diary and Cor- 
respondence and Life, edited by Bray and Wheatley (London, 1906) ; 
Sir John Reresby, Memoirs,' A. Iv .11 (1904); Somers Tracts, 
voh. ix.-xi. (London, 1823). Modern Works: Lord Acton, /.erf mw 
on Modern History, pp. 195-2 ;(> (London, i9o(>) ; Moritz Bro.sch, 
Geschichtc von Hngiana, Bd. viii. (Gotha, 1903) ; Onno KIopp, Der Tall 
des Hauscs Stuart, Bde. i.-ix. (Vienna, 1875-1878) ; L. vc»n Ranke, 
History of England, voh. iv.- vi. (Oxford, 1875) ; and Allan Fca, 
Janies 11 . and his R'tvrs (1908). 

JAMES 1. (1394-1437), king of Scotland and poet, the .son of 
King Robert 111 ., was born at Dunfermline in July 1394. 
After the death of his mother. Annabella Drummond oi Stobhall, ; 
in 1402, he was placed under the care of llemy Wardlaw (d. 1440). I 
wlw) became bishop of St Andrews in 1403, but soon his father i 
resolved to send him to France. Robert doubtless decided upon | 
this course owing to the fart that in 1402 his elder son, David, | 
duke of Rothesay, had met his death in a mysterious fashion, 
being probably murdered by his uncle, Rol)ert, duke of Albany, | 
who, as the king was an invalid, was virtually the ruler of Scot- j 
land. On the way to Fran('e, however, James fell into the hund.s i 
of some English sailors and was sent to Henry IV., who refused | 
to admit him to ran-som. The chronicler Thomas Walsingham, i 


by the additional imi)c>riiince assigned to piirliament, the leaven 
was prepared which was m work towards the deslrui licMi of the 
indefinite autlioriiy of the king and of the unbridled licence of the 
nobles. During the parliament held at iVrlli in March 1425 
James arrested ^liirdoeh, duke of Albany , and lus son. Alexander; 
together with Albany's eldest son, \\ alter, and Duncan, earl of 
Lennox, who had been seized previously ; they were sentenced to 
, death, and the four were exei'uled at SlirlingL In a parliament 
I held at Inverness in 1427 the king arrested many turbulent 
* northern chiefs, and his whole policy was directed towards 
crushing the power of the nobles. In this lie was verN' successful. 
Expeditions reduced the Highlands to order; earldom after 
earldom was forfeited ; but this vigour aroused the desire for 
revenge, and at length cost James his life. Having been warned 
that he would ncNcr again (Toss the Forth, the king went to 
reside in PtTth just bef(»rc Christmas 1436. Among those vshotn 
he had angered was Sir Htiberl Graham (d. J437), who had l)eeii 
banished by his orders. Instigated by the king's uncle, Walter 
Stewart, earl of Atholl (d. 1437), and aided by the royal chamber- 
lain, Sir Robert Stewart, and by a band of Highlanders, Graham 
burst into the presence of James on the night of the 201I1 of 
February 1437 and stabbe<i the king to death, Graham and 
Atholl were afterwards tortured and exei'Uted. |ames had 
two sons: Alexander, who died young, and James 11 . .who suc- 
ceeded to the llirone ; and six daughters. aiu<»ng them being 
Margaret, the (|ueen of Louis XL of France. His widow', |ane, 
married Sir James Stewart, the “ black knight of J.orne,*' and 
died on the I5lh of July 1445. 

During the latter part of Janu's’s reign ditVieiiliies arose Ih*- 
Iween Scotland and England ami also l>etwi‘en Siotlaml ami the 


says that Jame.s's imprisonment began in 1406, while the future 
king himself places it in 1404 ; February 1406 i.s probably the 
correct date. On the death of Robert HI. in April 1406 James 
became nominally king of Scotland, but h(‘ remained a captive 
in England, the government being conducted by hi.s umle, 
Robert of Albany, who showed no anxiety to procure his 
nephew's release. Dv’ing in 1420, Albany was smcecded as 
regent by his son, Murdoch. At first James wus confined in the 
Tower of London, but in June 1407 he was removed to the castle 
at Nottingham, whence about a month later he was taken to 
F.vesham, His education was continued by capable tutors, and 
he not only attained excellence in all manly .sports, l)iit becamt' 
perliaps more cultured than any other prince of hi.s age. In 
person he was short and stout, but well-proportioned and very 
strong. His agility w'as not less remarkable than his strength ; | 
ho excelled in all athletic feats which demanded suppleness of I 
limb and (luickncss of eye. As regards his intellectual attain- ' 
merits he is reported to have been acquainted with philosophy, 
and it is evident from his .subsequent career that he had studied j 
jurisprudcni’e ; moreover, besides being proficient in vo< aI and 
instrumeiJtal music', he cultivated the art of poetry with much 
success. When Henry’ V. became king in March 1413, JaiTics 
was again imprisoned in the Tower of London, but .soon after- 
wards he was taken to Wind.sor and was treated with great con- 
sideration by the English king. In 1420, w’itli the intenli n of 
detaching the Scottish auxiliaries from the French standard, he 
wa.s sent to take part in Henryk's campaign in France ; thi.s move 
failed in its immediate object and he returned lo England after 
Henry's death in 1422. About this time neg<;tiations for the 
release of James were begun in earnest, and in September 1423 
a treaty was signed at York, tlie Scottish nation undertaking to 
pay a ransom of 60,000 mark.s “ for his maintenance in England." 
By the terms of the treaty James w’as to wed a noble Engli.sh 
lady, and on the 12th of February 1424 he w'as married at 
Southwark to Jane, daughter of John Beaufort, earl of Sometrset. 
a lady to whom he w'a.s faithful through life. Ten thou.sand 
marks of his ransom were remitted as Jane's dowry, and in 
April 1424 jamers and his bride entered Scotland. 

With the reign of James I., whose (oronation took place at 
Scone on the 21st of May 1424, constitutional .sovereignly may- 
be .said to l)egin in Scotland. By the introduction of a system of 
.statute law, modelFd to some extent on that of England, and 


j i>apacy, l^irt of llio king's ransom was .still owing to Eiiglaml ; 
other cau-ses of discord between the two nations existed, aiul in 
1436 lhe.se cuhninated in a short war. In eeclesiastical matters 
I James showed himself mercMless towards heret ics, but his desire 
to reform the .Seotlish Chureh and to make it less dependent on 
Rome brought him into collision with J^opes Martin \’. and 
Eugeuius IV. 

James was the author of two [>oenis, the Kingis Quair and 
i Good Counsel (a short pie< e of tliree stanzas). 'Hie Song of 
Ahsencr, Peblis to the Play and Christ is Hirh on the Greene havi; 
been a.senbed to him without evidence. The Kingis (luair 
(preserved in the Selden MS. B. 24 in the Bodleian) is an allego- 
rical poem of the eours d'amour type, writtim in seven lined 
Chaucerian stanzas and extending to 1379 lines. It was com- 
posed (iuring James's eapiivity in JCngJand and i’e)e)>rale.s bis 
courtship of Uidy Jane Beaufort. 'I’hougli in many respects a 
(.‘liaucerian pastiche, it not rarely equals its model in verbal ami 
melrit'ai felicity. Its language is an artificial blend of northern 
ancl souBiern ((diaiu'crian) forms, of the lyjie shown in Lancelot 
of the Lath and the Quair of Jelusy. 

BiBi.iookAi'H V. — 'Hie contemporary authorilitrs Im the rei^n of 
Jame.s 1 . are Andrew’ of WyiiUmn, ihe ihvgynak t ronxkil of Scotland , 
editeil by I). Lain;; flCdinhiiigh, 1872 1879) ; and Walter Bovver's 
continuation of Jolai of Scot idiron icon, edited bv' 'J'. Haanio 

i (Oxfont, 1722). See also |. I'inkefton, History of Scotland (J797) ; 

I /\. Lang, History of Scotland, vol. i. (i 9 o<d ; and G. Burnett, Introdw - 
• tion to ihi: I'.xthitfucr Tolls tj Scotland {\:AVn\\n\v\!}\, 1878 looi). I he 
Hingis Quatr was lirsl printed in the Poetical Ihniuiiis of fumes the 
'■ hirst, edited In- William I viler (178 9. Later editions arc Morison's 
. reprint (iVrlh, 1780) ; J. Sihhald's, in \m Chronicle of Si of fish Tortry 
, (1802, vol, j.) ; i iionison’s in 1815 and 182.^; (i. t'halmers'.s, in his 
■ poetic Kemain'^ oj home of the Scottish lungs (i82.j) ; Js’ogeis's Poetical 
Temains of King James the hir.st (187 9 ; Skeat's <‘ditioii pul.'lished 
i)V die Scottish Text Society (1884), An attempt has been made to 
dispute James's authorship of tlm poem, but tlm aigumerits elabor- 
ated by j. '1 . T. lirown (1 he Authorship of the lungis Qxtair, Glasgow, 
i890)Jiave been convincingly .'inswered l)V jus.serand in hi.s Jaeques 
P'^ iV Loosse fuhil poctc r litudc sur I'authentHitr du i ahicr du rui ( I arm, 
1897, reprinted from the Trviic historiqur, vol. Ixiv.). See also the lull 
f;orrespondence in the Athenaeum tJuIy-Aug. iH*)h and Doc, 1899); 
W. A. Origins and Sources of the Court of hove (Host(;n, 1899) 

pp. 152 tuc., 235 lVc. ; and Gregory Smith, J ransilion Period {Uj(hj), 
pp. 40, 4f. 

JAMES 11. (1430 1460), king of Scotland, the only surviving 
son of fames 1 . and hi.s wife, jane, daughter of John Beaufort, 
earl of Somerset, was born on the 161I1 of October 1430. (iiowned 
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king at Holyrood in March 1437^ shortly after the murder of his 
father, he was at first under the guardianship of his mother, 
while Archibald, 5th earl of Douglas, was regent of the kingdom, 
and considerable power was possessed by Sir Alexander Living- 
stone and Sir William Crichton (d. 1454)* When about 1439 
Queen Jane was married to Sir James Stewart, the knight of 
L(jrne, Livingstone obtained the custody of the young king, 
whose minority was marked by fierce hostility between the 
Douglases and the Crichtons, with Livingstone first on one side 
and then on the other. About 1443 the royal cause was espoused 
by William, 8th earl of Douglas, who attacked Crichton in the 
king’s name, and civil war lasted until about 1446. In July 
1449 James was married to Mary (d, 1463), daughter of Arnold, 
duke of Geldcrland, and undertook the government himself ; and 
almost immediately Livingstone was arrested, but Douglas 
retained the royal favour for a few months more. In 1452, how- 
ever, this powerful earl was invited to Stirling by the king, and, 
charged with treachery, was stabbed l)y James and then killed 
by the attendants. Civil war broke out at on(‘c between James 
and the Douglases, whose lands were ravaged; but after the 
Scots parliament had exonerated the king, James, the new earl 
of Douglas, made his submission, Early in 1455 this struggle 
was renewed. Marching against the rebels James gained several 
victories, after which Douglas was attainted and his lands for- 
feited. Fortified by this success and assured of the support of 
the parliament and of the great nobles, James, acting as an 
absolute king, could view without alarm the war which had 
broken out with England. After two expeditions across the 
borders, a truce was made in July 1457, and the king employed 
the period of peace in strengthening his authority in the High- 
lands, During the Wars of the Roses he showed his syrnpatliy 
with the Lancastrian party after the defeat of Henry VI. at 
Northampton by attacking the English possessions to the south 
of S(’otland. It was w'hilo condiK’ting the siege of Roxburgh 
Castle that James was killed, through the bursting of a (rannon, 
on the 3rd of August 1460, He left three sons, liis successor, 
James II L, Alexander Stewart, duke of Albany, and John 
Stewart, earl of Mar (d. 1479) ; and two daughters. James, who 
is sometimes called “ Fiery Face,” w'as a vigorous and j)opular 
prince, and, although not a scliolar like his father, showed 
interest in education. Ilis reign is a period of some importance 
in the legislative history of Scotland, as measures were passed 
with regard to the tenure of land, the reformation of the 
coinage, and the protection of the poor, while the organization 
for the administration of justice was greatly improved. 

JAMES ni. (1451-1488), king of Scotland, eldest son of James 
11 . , was born on the loth of July 1451. Becoming king in 1460 
he was crowmed at Kelso. After the death of his mother in 
1463, and of her principal supporter, James Kennedy, bishop of 
St Andrews, two years later, the person of the young king, and 
with it the chief authority in the kingdom, were seized by Sir 
Alexander Boyd and his brother lA)rd Boyd, while the latter's 
son, Thomas, was created carl of Arran and married to the king’s 
sister, Mary. In July 1469 James himself was married t(» 
Margaret (d. 1486), daughter of Christian T., king of Denmark and 
Norway, but before the wedding the Boyds had lost their power. 
Having undertaken the government in person, the king received 
tlie submission of the powerful carl of Ros.s, and strengthened 
his authority in other way.s. But liis preference for a .sedentary 
and not for an active life and his increasing attachment to 
favourites of humble birth diminished hi.s popularity, and he had 
.some difTercnccs wdth his parliament. About 1470, probably 
with reason both su.spicious and jealous, James arrested his 
brothers, Alexander, duke of Albany, and John, carl of Mar ; 
Mar met his death in a mysterious fashion at Craigmillar, but 
Albany escaped to France and then visited England, where in 
1482 Edward IV. recognized him as king of Scotland by the gift 
of the king of England. War broke out w'ith England, but James, 
made a prisoner l)y his nobles, was unable to prevent Allxiny and 
his ally, Richard, duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard III.), 
from taking Berwick and marching to Edinburgh, Peace with 
Albany followed, but soon afterw'ards the duke was again in 
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communication with Edward, and was ( ondomned by the parlia- 
ment after the death of the English king in April 1483. Albany's 
death in France in 1485 did not end the king's troubles. 
His policy of living at peace with England and of arranging 
marriages between the members of the royal families of the two 
countries did not commend itself to the turbulent section of his 
nobles ; his artistic tastes and lavish expenditure added to the 
discontent, and a rebellion broke out. Fleeing into the north 
of his kingdom James collected an army and came to terms with 
his foes ; but the rebels, having seized the person of the king’s 
elde.st .son, aftcrw'ards Jame.s IV., renewed the struggle. The 
rival armies met at the Sauchiebuin near Bannockburn, and 
James soon fled. Reaching Beaton’s Mill he revealed his iden- 
tity, and, a(!Cording to the popular story, was killed on the 11th 
of June 1488 by a soldier in the guise of a priest w'ho had been 
called in to shrive him. He left three sons- his successor, James 
IV. ; James Stewart, duke of Ross, afterwards archbishop of St 
Andrews ; and John Stewart, earl of Mar. James was a cultured 
princre with a taste for music and architecture, but was a weak 
and incapable king. His character is thus described by a chroni- 
cler: “ lie was ano man that loved .solitude, and desired nevir to 
hear of warre, bot delighted more in musick and policie and 
building nor he did in the government of the realme." 

JAMES IV. (1473-1513), king of Scotland, eldest .son of 
James 111 ., was born on the 17th of March 1473. He was nomi- 
nally the leader of the rebels who defeated the treops of James 
111. at the Sauchieburn in June 1488, and became king when his 
father W'as killed. As he adopted an entirely diflerenl poli(‘\' 
with the nobles from that of his father, and, moreover, showed 
great affability towards the lower ('lass of his subjects, among 
whom he delighted to wander incognito, few if any ol the kings 
of Scotland have won such general popularity, or passed a reign 
so untroubled by intestine strife, (.'rowned at Scone a few days 
after his accession, James began at once to take an active part 
in the business of government. A slight insurrection w^as easily 
suppressed, and a plot formed by some nobles to hand him over 
to the English king, Henry VIL, came to nothing. In spite of 
this proceeding Henry wished to live at peac e with his northern 
neighbour, and soon contemplated marrying hi.s daughter t<j 
James, but the Scottish king was not ecjually pacific. When, in 
T495, Perkin Warbeck, pretending to be the duke of York, 
Edward IV.’s younger .son, came to Scotland, James bc.stow’cd 
upon him both an inc'ome and a bride, and prepared to invade 
England in his interests. For various reasons the war was 
confined to a few^ border forays. After Warbcck left Scotland 
in 1407. the Spanish ambassador negotiated a peace, and in 
1502 a marriage w'as definitely arranged between James and 
Henry’s daughter Margaret (1489-1541). The wedding took 
phu’c at Holyrood in August 1503, and it was this union which 
led to the a(’ccssion of the Stew'art dynasty to the English 
throne. 

About the same lime James crushed a rebellion in the western 
isles, into which he had previously led expeditions, and parlia- 
ment took measures to strengthen the royal authority therein. 
At this date too, or a little earlier, the king of Scotland began to 
treat as an ecjual w'ith the powerful princes of Europe, Maximilian 
I., Louis XI 1 . and others ; sending assistance to his uncle Hans, 
king of Denmark, and receiving special mark.s of favour from 
Pope Julius II., anxious to obtain his support. But his position 
was weakened when Henry VIII. followed Henr}" VII. on the 
English throne in 1509. Causes of quarrel already existed, and 
other causes, both public and pri\’atc, soon arose between the 
two kings ; sea-fights took place between their ships, while war 
was brought nearer by the treaty of alliance which James con- 
cluded with Louis XU. in 1512. Henr\' made a vam effort to 
prevent, or to postpone, the outbreak of hostilities ; but urge<l 
on by his French ally and his queen, James declared for war, in 
.spite of the ('ounscls of some of his advisers, and (it is said) of the 
warning of an apparition. Gathering a large and well-armed 
force, he took Norham and other castles in August 1513, spending 
some time at Ford Castle, where, according to report, he w’as en- 
gaged in an amorous intrigue wdth the wife of its owner. Then 
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ho m()\ed out to light the advancing English army under 
'i'homas Howard, earl of Surrey. The battle, which look place 
at Flodden, or more correctly, at the foot of Brankston Hill, on 
Friday th(- 9th of September 1513, is among the most famous and 
disastrous, if not among the most momentous, in the history of 
Scotland. Having led his troops from their position of vantage, 
the king himself was killed while lighting on foot, together with 
nearly all his nobles; there was no foundation for the rumour 
that he had escaped from the carnage. He left one legitimate 
child, his siu'cessor James V,, but as his gallantries were numer- 
ous he had many illegitimate children, among them (by Marion 
lioycl) Alexander Stewart, archbishop of St Andrews and chan- 
('ellor of Scotland, who was killed at Flodden, and (hy Janet 
Kennedy) James Stewart, earl of Moray (d. 1544). One of his 
other mistresses was Margaret Drummond (d. ]5oi). 

James aj)pears to liave been a brave and gentTous man, and 
a wise and energetic king. According to one ac<'ount, he was 
possessed of considerable learning ; during his reign the Scottish 
eourt attained some degree of refincmenl, and Scotland counted 
in European politics as she had never done before. Jaterature 
flourished under the royal patronage, education was encouraged, 
and the material condition of the country improv ed enormously. 
Prominent both as an administrator and as a lawgiver, the king 
hy his vigorous rule did much to destroy the tendencies to inde- 
pendence which existed in the Highlands and Islands; but, on 
the other hand, his rash conduct at Flodden brought much 
misery upon his kingdom. He was spcc'iallv interested in his 
navy. The tournaments whic'h took place under his ausf)iees 
were worthy of the best clays of chivalry m France and England. 
James shared to the full in the superstitiems of the age w-hich was 
fluickly passing away. 11c is said to have worn an iron belt as 
penance for hi.s share in his father s death ; and by his frequent 
visits to shrines, and his benefactions to religious foundations, 
he won a reputation for pielv. 

JAMES V, (151 2-1542), king of Scotland, son of James IV., 
was l)orn at 1 anlilhgow on the lolh of April 1512, and beoime 
king when his father was killed at h'loddcn in 1 513, 'i’he regency 
was at first vested in his mother, but after (Jueen Margaret’s 
second marriage, with Aniiibald Douglas, flth earl of Angus, in 
August 15 14, it was transferred hy the estates to J(»hn Stewart, 
duke of Albany. Henceforward the minority of James was dis- 
turbed l\v tonstanl quarrels between a faction, gomrally favour- 
able to Jvngland, under Angus, and the partisans of iTanc'C 
under Albany : wliile the queen-mother and the nobles struggled 
U) gain and to regain jiosscssion of the king's person. 'J’he 
English had not followed up their victory at l^lodden, although 
there were as usual forays on the l»orders, liut Henry VJJl. was 
watching affairs in Scotland with an observant eve, and other 
1‘Airopcan sovereigns were not indifferent to the fio.ssibilily of 
a .Scotcli alliance. In 1524, when Albany liad retired to France, 
the parliament declared that James was fit to govern, l)ut that 
he must be advised by liis mother and a coun< il. This “ erec- 
tion “ of James as king was mainly due to the efforts of Henry 
Vni. In 1 526 Angus obtained control (d ilie king, and kept liim 
m close (‘onfinement until 1528, when James, escaping from 
Hdinburgh to Stirling, put vigorous measures in execution 
agamst the earl, and compelled him to flee to England. Jn 1529 
and 1530 the king made a strong effort to suppress his turbulent 
vassals m the south of Scotland : and after .several raids and 
('ounter-raids negotiations for peace with England were begun, 
unci in May 1534 a treaty w’as signed. At this lime, as on pre- 
vious occasions, Henry VJ 1 1 . wished James to marry his daughter 
Mar\-, while other ladies had b(‘en suggested by the emperor 
rharles V.; but the .Scottish king, preferring a French bride, 
visited France, and in january 1537 was married at Paris to 
Madeleine, daughter of King Franc is I. Madeleine died soon after 
her arrival in Scotland, and in 1538 James made a much more 
important marriage, being unites! to Mary (1515-1560), daughter 
of (.'laude, duke of (luise, and w idow of Dmis of Orleans, duke of 
lA)nguevijle. It was this connexion, probably, which finally 
induced James to forsake his vacillating foreign policy, and to ! 
range himself definitely among the enemic.s of England. In ‘ 


1536 he had refused to meet Henry VIII. at York, and in the 
following year had received the gift of a cap and sword from 
Pope Paul 111 ., thus renouncing the friend.ship of his uncle. 
'I’wo plots to murder the* king were now discovered, and James 
also foiled the attempts of Henry Y 1 1 1 . to kidnap him. Although 
in 1540 the English king made* another attempt to win the sup- 
port, or at least the neutrality, of James for his religious policy, 
the* relations between the two countries became very unfriendly, 
and in 1542 Henry sent an army to invade Scotland. James 
was not slow to make reprisals, but his nobles were angry or 
indifferent, and on the 25th of November 1542 his forc'es were 
easily .scattered at the rout of Solway Moss. This blow preyed 
upon the king’s mind, and on the 14th of December he died 
at Falkland, having just heard of the birth of his daughter. 11 is 
two .sons had died in infancy, and his successor was his only 
legitimate child, Mary. He left .several ba.stards, among them 
James Stewart, carl of Murray (the regent Murray), lord John 
Stewart (i53i-J563), prior of Colclingham, and Lord Robert 
Stewart, earl of Orkney (d. i5c;2). 

Although posse.ssing a weak constitution, which was further 
impaired hy hi.s invgular manner of life, James showed grc'at 
vigour and indejiendcncc as a sovereign, both in withstanding 
the machinations of his uncle, Henry VIIL, and in opposing the 
influcoc'e of the nobles. The persecutions to which heretics 
were cx|)osed during this reign were due mainly to the exc’cssivc 
influence exercised hy I hi' ec'clesiastic's, especially by David 
Beaton, archbishop of St Andrews. The king’s iiabit of 
mingling w-ilh the peasantry scoured for him a large amount 
of popularity, and probably led many to asc'ribe to him the 
authorship of poems desc ribing scenes in pc'asant life, (Hiristis 
Kirk an the (irene, The (laherlunzie Man and 77 /e Jallv 
'I'here is no proof that he was the author of any of these poems, 
but Iromexprt'ssions m the poems of .Sir I )avid Lindsay, who was 
on tcTins of intimacy witli him, it appears that oc c’asionally 
he wrote vcrsc‘s. 

JAMES l.f the ('oncjiieror (1208 1276), king of Aragon, sc^n 
of I*el(;r 11 ., king of Aragon, and of Mary of Montpc^llicr, w'hose 
mother was Eudoxia ('omnena, ckaighter of the* emperor Manuel, 
was born at Montpellier on the 2nd of b’ebniary 1208. His 
father, a man of immoral life, was with cliflicully persiiaclc*c] to 
I c'ohabit with his wife. He cndi^avoureci to rejiudiate hc;r, and 
she fled to Rome, where shc^ died in April 1213. Peter, whc»se 
possessions in Provence entanglcjcl him in the w'ars hetw'een the 
Albigenses and .Simon ol Monlfort, endeavoured to pluc'ate the 
n(»rthern cTusaders l)y arranging a marriage between his .son 
James and .Simon’s daughter, jn 1211 the bciy was entrusted 
to Memtfort’s care to 1 a- cidueated, but the aggre^ssions of the 
crusaders on the firinc c\s cjf the .south forced Peter to take up 
arms against them, and he was slain at Muret on the i2lh of .Sep- 
temlxfr 1213. Montforl would willingly have used James as a 
means of extending his own power. 'J'he Aragonese and (Cata- 
lans, however, ajipealed to the i)opc, who forced Monlfort to 
surrender him in May c>r June 1214. James was now entrusted 
to the c are of (iuillcm de Monredon, the hcjacl of the 'J emplars in 
.Spain and JVovcmce. 'I'lie kingeJom was given over to confusion 
till in j2j 6 the 'Jernplars and .some of the more loyal nobles 
brought the young king to Saragc)s.sa. At the age of thirteen he 
was married to Lecaiora, daughter of Alphonso VIII. of (Castile, 
whom he divc^rced later on the ground of consanguinity. A son 
bom of the marriage, Alphonso, was rcc;ognizctcl as Icjgitimate, 
but died before hi.s lather, (.hildle.ss. It was cjnly liy slow- steps 
that the royal authority was asserted, hut the; young king, who 
was of gigantic’ stature and immemse strengtli, was also astute 
and patient. By 1228 he had so far brought his vassals to 
obedience, that he was able to undertake the c“onque.sl of the 
Balearic: Islands, whicdi he achieved within four years. At the 
same lime he ende^ivoured to bring about a union cd Aragon with 
Navarre, by a contract of mutual adoptic.n between hin^lf and 
the Navarresc king, .Sanc;ho, who was ole, enough to be his grand- 
father. 'Lhe scheme broke down, and James absUined from a 
policy of c:oncjuest. He wisely turned to the more feasible 
course of extending his dominions at the expcn.se of the decadent 
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Mahommcclan prinre.s of Valencia. On the 28lh of September I immediately proclaimed king by Louis XI\ . of France^ but a 
the town of Valencia surrendered, and the whole territory : fantastic attempt to perform a similar ceremonj' in Ix^ndon so 
was conquered in the ensuing years. Like all the princes of his I roused the anger of the populace that the moc:k pursuivants 
house, James took part in th(; politics of southern France. He • barely escaped with their Jives. A bill of atbiinder against 
endeavoured to form a southern state on both sides of the Pvre- j him received the roval assent a few days before the death of 


nees, which should (’ountcTbalance the power of France north of 
the J^oirc. Here also his policy failed against physical, s(K.’ial 
and politi< al obstacles. As in the case of Navarre, he w'as too 
wise to launch into perilous adventures. By the Treaty of 
Corbeil, with T.oiiis IX., signed the iith of May 1258, he frankly 
withdrew from (‘onllict with the l^Yench king, and (X)nlenled 
himself with the nMOgnition of his position, and the surrender 
of antiquated hrench claims to the overlordship of (latalonia. 
During the remaining twenty years of his life, Jam(;s was much 
conc(;med in warring with the Moors in Murcia, not on his own 
account, hut on behalf of his son-in-law Alphonso tfie Wise of 
Castile, As a legislator and organizer he o^(^lpies a high place 
among the Spanish kings. He would probably have been more 
su('c(‘ssful but for tin* ( oulusion caused Iw the disputes in his own 
household. James, though orthodox and pious, had an ample 
.share of moral laxity. After rejMidiating L(*onora of ('nstile he 
married V'olandc (in Spanish Violantc) daughter of Andrew II. 
of Hungary, who had a cunsiderahle influence over him. But 
she could not prevent lum from 'continuing a long .s<*rics of 
intrigues. 'Fhe favour he sliowed his bastards led to protest 
irom the nobles, and tn conflicts between his .sons legitimate and 
illegitirnate. W hen one of the lafier, hernan San^'hez. wlv) had 
behaved with gro.ss ingratitude and Irc/ison to his father, was 
slain by the legitimate son I'edro, the old king recorded his grim 
.satisfadion. At the close of his life King JanH‘.s divifled his 
stales between his sons by Volande of Hungary, iVdro and 
James, leaving lh<‘ Spanish possivssions on the mainland to the 
iirst, tlie Baleari<' Islands and the lordsliip of Montpellier to the 
second - a division which inevitably produced fratricidal eon- 
llicls, 'I’he king fell vt'rv ill at Alcira, and ri'signed his <Town, 
intending t(» retire to the nionaslcrv of lN)l>let, but died at 
N'alcncia on th(‘ 27th of July 1276. 

Kinf.; Jainrs w,ms Hk* author of n cbnuurlc of his own life, wriltfu 
01 (liclatcd a|»parenlly at dillen'nt limes, which is a very tine 
(‘Niiniplc of autolao^rapiiical literal iins A translation into iCn^lish 
|»y |, I'orsp^r, with notes hy 1 )on J’ascnal <lr ( ia>'anaos, was |)ul>tishc(l 
in Londia\ m iSS^. See also /anaw /. (•/ -Itu^nn/, l)y I-'. Parwin 
Swift ((’laren<l«>n I'ress, in width are many references to 

anilan-ilies. 

JAMES II. (c t2()0 1,^27), king of Aragon, grandson of 
James 1 .. and son of Peter III. by his marriage witli Constance, 
(laughter of Manfred of Beneventum, was left in 12S5 as kmg of 
Sicily by his father. In i2i)i, on the death his elder brother, 
Al]>honso, to whom Aragon had fallen, he resigned Sicily and 
endeavoured to arrange tlu* quarrel botwe(‘n his own family and 
the Angevine House, In marriage witli Blanca, daughter of 
Charles of Anjou, king of Naples. 

JAMES II. (i24^v >3' 0 * ^'’•rig of Majorc’a, inherited the Balearic 
Islands from his father Janu's I. of Aragon, lie was e'ngaged in 
constant conflict with his brother Pedro 111, of Aragim, and in 
alliam'C with the h'roneh king against his own kin. 

JAMES III. ( I .V S I .w). king t)f Majon'a, grandson tif James II., 
was driven out of his little slate and linally murdered by his 
(‘ousin Pe'dit) 1 \’. of .Aragon, who definitely roannexiHl the 
Balearic l.slands to the crown. 

JAMES (J.AMKs Francis Kowakh .Stcart) (1688-1766), 
priiK’e of Wales, known to the laeobites a.s James III. and to 
the Hanox-erian party as the Old Pretender! the son and heir 
of James Tl. of England, was liorn in St Jamc's’s Pahu'e. I.oncion, 
on the Toth of June 1688. The scandaious story that he was a 
supposititious t'hild. started and sprt'ad abroad by interested 
polit'inans at tlte time of his birth, has been completely dis- 
proved, and most contemporary writers allude to his striking 
family likeness to the Koval Stuarts. Shortly before the flight 
of the king to Sheerness, the infant prince together with hi.s 
mother wa.s sent to France, and afterxvards he ('ontinued to 
reside with his father at the court of St Gemiain. On the 
death of his father, on the iflth of September 1701. he tx*as 


William 111. in 1702, and the Princxjss Anne, half-sister of the 
i Pretender, succeeded William on the throne. An influential 
party .still, however, continued to adhere to the Jacobite cause ; 
1)111 an expedition from Dunkirk planned in favour of James in 
the spring of 1708 failed of success, although the French ships 
under the comte de Fourbin, with James himself on board, 
reached the Firth of Forth in .safety. At the Peace of Utrecht 
Janie.N withdrew from French territory to Bar-le-Duc in Lor- 
raine. A rebellion in the Highlands of Scotland was inaugurated 
in September 1715 by the rai.sing of the standard on the braes 
of Mar, and by the solemn proclamation of James Stuart, “ the 
chevalier of St (ieorge,” in the midst of the assembled clans, 
but its pmgre.s.s was arrested in November by the indecisive 
battle of SherifTmuir and by the surrender at Pre.ston. Un- 
aware of the gloomy nature of his pro.spects, the chevalier 
landed in December 1715 at IVterhead, and advanced as far 
.south as Scone, acc()m[)ani«*d by a small force; under the earl of 
Mar; Init on learning of the approach of the duke of Argyll, he 
retreated to Montrose, where tlie Highlanders dispersed to the 
mountains, and he embarked again for France. A Spanish 
expedition sent out in hi.s behalf in ?7rt), under the direction of 
Albenmi, was scattered by a tempest, only two frigates reaching 
the appointed rend(‘.'?vou.s in the island of Lewis. 

In 171S James had become aftianc'ed to the young princx;ss 
Maria (‘lementina S()l)it;ski, grand-daughter of the warrior king 
of Poland, John Sobieski. The intended marriage was forb dden 
by the (*mperor, wdio in consi*(|uen(;e kept tlie princess and her 
mother in honourable confinc'inent at Innsbruck in Tirol. An 
attempt to alKliu't the princess lyv means of a ruse contrived by 
a zeulotis Jacoliite gentleman, ('harlc.s Wogan, proved successful ; 
Clementina reacht'd Italy in .safety, and sht; and James wen* 
ultimatt‘h' married at Montefiascone on the ist of September 
17 1(). Jami's and Clementina w'crc now invited to reside in 
Rome at the spec ial request of Pope ('lemtmt Xl.,w'ho openly 
ncknow'ledged their titles of British King and Queen, gave hem 
a papal guard of troops, presented them with a villa at Albano 
and a jiahuv (the lYdazzo Muti in the Piazzti dci Santi Apostoli) 
in the city, and also made them an annual allowance of 12.000 
(Towns out of the papal treasury. At the Palazzo Muti, which 
remained the chief ('entre of Jacobite intriguing, were born 
James’s two sons, Charles Edward (the Young Pretender) and 
Henry Benedict Stuart. James’s married life proved turbulent 
and unhappy, a circumstani'e that was principally due to the hot 
t(*mper and jealous natui'c of Clementina, who s(K)n after Htjnrv's 
birth in 1725 left her husband and .spent over two years in a 
Roman lonvcnt. At length a reconciliation was effe<'ted, which 
Clementina did not long surx ive, for she died at the early age of 
32 in Ju'bruarv 1735. Full regal honours were paid to the Stuart 
qiuH'n at her funeral, and the splendid but tasteless monument 
by Pietro Bracohi (1700-1773) in St Peter's was eretTed to her 
memory by ord(T of Pope Benedict XI\'. 

TIis wife’s death seems to have affected James’s health and 
spirits greatly, and he now began to grow feeble and ind fferent. 
so that the political adherents of the Stuarts were gradually led 
to fix their hopes upon the two young princes rather than upon 
their father. Travellers to Rome at this period note* that James 
appeared seldom in public, and that much of his time was given 
up to religious exerci.ses ; he xvas d va/ /> /Vxr s, so Charles de 
Bnisses, an unprejudiced Frenchman, informs us. It was wnth 
great reluc'tance that James allowed his elder son to leave Italy 
for France in 1744; nevertheless in the following year, he per- 
mitted Henrx* to follow his brother’s example, but w’ith the new s 
of Culloden he evidently came to regard his cause as definitely 
lost. The estrangement from his elder and favour! e son, which 
arose over Henrx’’s adoption of an ecclesiastical career, so 
embittered his last years Chat he sank into a moping invalid and 
rarely left his chamber. With the crushing failure of the 
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“ Forty-five and his quarrel with his heir, the once^dreaded 
James soon became a mere cipher in British politics, and his 
death at Rome on the 2nd of Januar\' 1766 passed almost 
unnoticed in London. He was buried with regal pomp in Si 
Peter’s, where Canova’s famous monument, erected by Pius VII. 
in 1819, commemorates him and his two sons. .Vs to James’s 
person^ character, there is abundant evidence to show that he 
was grave, high-principled, industrious, abstemious and dignified, 
and that the unflattering portrait drawn of him by 1'hackeray 
in Esmond is utterly at variance with hLstorical facts. Although 
a fer\'ent Roman (^tholic, he was far more reasonable and lil>eral 
in his religious vie>^'S than his father, as many extant letters 
testify. 

See Earl Stan hope, hftstory of Unfjland and Declittt of tht Last 
Siuarts (1853) ; CalenUav of the Stutirt Papers at Windsor Castle ; 
J. H. lease, Memories of the Pretenders and their Adhevents ; 

Or John Horan, *' Mann ** and Manners at the Court of Florence 
(1876); Uelasione della nunte di (iineomo 111 , Re dAnghiltetra; 
and Charles de Browses, Lettres sur I' Italic (iHS*;). ( 11 . M. V.) 

JAMES, DAVID (i839-i8()3), English actor, wa.s born in 
London, his real name being Belasco. He began his stage 
career at an early age, and after itS03 gradually made his way in 
humorous parts. His creation, in 1875, of the part of Perkyn 
Middlcwick in Our Hoys made him famous as a comedian, the 
performance obtaining for the piece a then unprecedented run 
from the 16th of January 1875 till the 18th of April 1871). In 
4885 h<j had another notable success as Blucskin in Little Jtuk 
Sheppard at the (Jaiety I’heatrc;, his principal associates being 
Fred Leslie and Nellie Farrtii. His .song in this burles<jue, 
“ Botany Bay, ” became widcrly popular. In the part ol John 
Dory in Wild Oats he again made a great liit at the t'riteraai 
Theatre in 1886; and among his other most .successful imper- 
sonations were Simon Ingot in David Garrick, Twctulie in 
Tweedies Rights, Mm clesfield in The Guv nor, and Eccles in 
Caste, lli.s unctuous humour and unfailing spirits made him a 
great favourite willi the public. He died on the 2nd of October 
1803. 

JAMES, GEORGE PAYNE RAINSFORD ( 1799- i8<>o), English 
novelist, son of Pinkstan James, physician, was lK)m in Oeorge, 
Street, llanovcr S(jiiarc, Louden, on the 9th ol August 1799. 
He was educated at u private school at Putney, and alterward.s 
in F’rance. He began to write early, and had, according to hi.s 
own account, composed llie .stories afterwards published a.s 
A Siring of Pearls before he was .seventeen. As a contributor 
to newspapers and magazine.s, he came under the notice of 
Washington Irving, who encouraged him to produce his Lt/e of 
Edward the lUack Prince (1^22). Richelieu was finished in 1825, 
and was w’ell thought ot by Sir Waller Scott (who apparently 
saw it in manuscript), but w'as not brouglit out tiii 1829. Per- 
liaps Irv ng and Sentt, from their natural amiability, were 
rather dangerous advisers for a writer so inclined by nature to 
abundant production as James. But he took up hi.aorioil 
romance writing at a lucky moment. .Scott had firmly estab- 
lished the popularity of the style, and James in Imgland, like 
I>umas in France, reaped the reward of their master’s laL>ours as 
well as of their own. For thirty yean? the author of Richtjfteu 
continued to pour out novels of the same kind though of vary.ng 
merit. Hi.s works in pro.se fiction, verse narrative, and hi.story 
of an easy kind are said to number over a hundred, most of them 
being tiiree-volumc novels of the usual length. Sixty-seven arc 
catalogued in the British Museum. The bc.st examples of his 
style are perhaps Richelieu (1829); Philip Augustus (1831); 
Henry Masterimi, probably the best of ail (1832); Mary of 
Burgundy (1833) ; Darnley (1839); Corse de Lean (1841) ; The 
Smuggler (1845). His poetr\' does not. require .special mention, 
nor does his history, though for a short time during the reign of 
William IV. he held the office of historiographer royal. After 
wTiting copiously for about twenty years, James in 1850 went 
to America as British Consul for Massachusett.s. He was 
consul at Richmond, Virginia, from 1852 to 1856, when he was 
appointed to a similar post at Venice^ where he (Bed on the 9th 
of June i860. 


j James has been contpared to Dumas, and the compari.son 
I holds giKKl in respect of kind, though by no incan.s in respect 
j ot merit. Both had a certain gilt of separating from the 
' picturesque parts of history what could without much (lifiinihy 
be worked up into |)icturesquc fiction, and both were pos.sesseci 
; ot a ready pt'U. Here, however, the likeness ends. Of purely 
I literarN' taleiu James had little. His plots are poor, his descrip- 
I tions weak, his dialogue often below even a fair average, and he 
I wa.s deplorably prone to repeat liiniself. The “ two cuvalitTs ” 
who in one form or another open most of his Ixxiks have passed 
into a proverb, and rhackeray’s good uatured but faud parody 
of liarbazute is likely to outlast Richelieu and Darnley bv many 
a year. Nevertheless, though James cannot be allowed anv very 
high rank among novelists, he hud a genuine narrative gift , and, 
though his very best books fall far below J.es trots monsquetaires 
and La reine Margot, tliere Is a certain even level of interest to 
be found in all of them. James never resorted to illegitiinale 
methods to attract readers, and de.serves such credit as may be 
due to a purveyor of amusement who never caters for the less 
creditable tastes of his guests. 

His best novels were? pnhlishcil in a teviseil lorm in 21 volunusi 
(184^ 1849). 

JAMES, HENRY (1843 - ), American author, was horn in 

New Vork on the 15111 ol April 1843. His lather was Henry James 
I ( 181 1 j 8-2), a theologii‘al writer of gre I originality, from whom 
! both lie and his brother Froft.'ssor William James ilerived their 
! p.sych()lngical subtlety and their id.Dm.'itic, f)ii’tiires(|ne English. 

. Most of Henry’s boyhood was spent in I'airopc, wlicre he studied 
under tutors in ICnghind, I*‘ran(i' and Swil/erland. In iSoo hi* 
! returned to Ameriea, and liegan reading law at Harvard, only 
I to find s|)cedily that literature, not law. was what he most eai'ed 
} tor. His earliest short tale, “ 'Hie Story ot a \ ear,’' appeariMl 
j in 1865, in the Atlantic Mcnthly, ami frequent slonis and 
I skittches followed. In iShq he again went to Europe, where he 
I .subsequenlly made his home, lor the most f)arl liv ing in London, 
or at Kye in Su.s.sex. Among his .speciallv noteworthy works 
are the following: WaUh aftd Ward (1871): Roderick Hudson 
(1875) ; 7 'he American (1877) ; /)aisy M iller ; French /*oets 

and Niwelists ( 1878 ) ; A Lije of Hawthorne ( 1879) ; The Portrait 
of a Lady (iS8i); /Portraits of Places (1884); I'he Bostonians 
(1H86); fUirtial Porlroifs (1888); 77 /e Tragic Muse (1890); 
Essays in l.ondon ( |8<;3) ; 7 V/e 7 'u:o Magics (1898) ; 7 'he Awkivord 
Age (1898); 77 ie li ings of the Dime (1902); 7 he Amhnssadors 
(1903); 77 /e Golden Bmvl (n;o.j); English Hours ( MJ05) ; 7 he 
I American Scene (1907); 7 'he High Bid (fQO(j) ; Italian Hours 
I (1909). 

I As a novelist, Men'v James is a nmdi rn (d iliii mod<*rns both in 
sufqed matter and in method. Ih; is entirely loyal to eonlem- 
porary life and reverentially exaet in his transeripiion of tht 
! phase. His characters arc for the most part people ol the world 
I wlio conceive of life a.s a fine art and havT the jei.sure to rarry out 
! »heir Iheorie.s, Kan ly are they ut dose /|uarters with any ugly 
praiticul task. 'I'hity are subtle and r(,mplex with the subtlety 
and the complexity that come from cimscious prcoi cupution with 
them .elves. 'Hiey are spei iulists in conduct and past inasten; 
in ca.suistry, and are full ol variations and shadows ol lum.ng. 
Moreover, they are finely expressive of milieu ; eaeh lickmgs 
unmistakably to liis class and his race ; each is true io infieriterl 
moral traditions and delicately illics rative of .some social code. 
I'o reveal the power and the tragedy of life through .so many 
I minutely limiting and apparent y artifii iai conditions, and by 
means of charailcrs wlio are somewhat self (on.scious and are 
apt to make of life only a pleasant pastime, might well seem an 
impossible task. Yet it is pn eas ly in thi.s that Henry Janie.s 
is fire-erninently succesTul. 'Hie essentially human is what he 
really cares for, however muf:h he may at times seem preoccupied 
with the technique of his art or with the nria.sk of conventioas 
through whi/rh he make'; the e.s.sentially human reveal iUeJf. 
Nor ha.s “ the vista ol Ih spiritual been dented him.’" more 
poiern-ant spiri uai tragedy ha.s beem recounted in recent fiction 
than the story of laahel Archer in The Portrait of a Lady. 
HiS method, ti/o, is a.s modem as hi.s subject matter. He early 
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fell in love with the point of view/’ and the good and the bad 
qualities of his work all follow from this literary passion. He is 
a very sctnsitive impressionist, with a technique that can fix the 
most clusivi- phase of character and render the most baffling 
surTace The skill is unending with which he place.s his char- 
acters in such relations and under .such lights that they flash out 
in due succession their continuously varying facets. At times he 
may seem to forget that a character is something incalculably 
more than the sum of all its phases; and then his characters 
tend to have their existence, as Positivists expect to have their 
immortality, simjily and so ely in the minds of other people, 
liul when his method is at its best, the delicate phases of char- 
acter that he transcribes coalesce perfectly into clearly defined 
and suggestive images of living, acting men and women. l)oul)l- 
less, there is a certain initiation necessary for the enjoyment of 
Mr James. He presupposes a cosmopolitan outlook, a certain 
interest in art and in social artifice, and no little abstract 
curiosity about the workings of the human mechanism. JUit for 
.speculative readers, for readers who care for art in life as well 
as ftir lif(^ in art, and for readers alxive all wlio want to encounter 
and comprehend a great variety of very modern and firu'ly 
modulated (haracters, Mr James liolds a |)lace of his own, 
unrivalled as an interpreter of the world of to-day. 

I’or a list of tlie sliort siorios of Mr Henry James, eolIetti<Mis of 
them in volnnu* form, and other wtnks, see l)il)liograp)iies Py I*. A. 
Kin^, in 7 hr Novrls of JJrnry James, by i<'lisab(‘tlj i.. ( ary (New ^'olk 
and ].onc]on, 1005), and by J.e Koy IMiillips, .-f of the 

of Henry fames (Ho:don, Mass., looo). In an Hiition 
lie luxe of Henry Jann's’s novels was jniblished in 24 \ ()Ium(‘s. 

JAMES, JOHN ANGELL(i785 iK 5(/), I'inglish Nonconformi.st 
divine, was born at Jllandlord, I)orsetshire, on tlie bth of June 
1785. At the close of his seven years’ apprenticeship to a linen- 
draper at Poole he decided to become a preaduT, and in 1802 
he went to David Pogue’s training institution at (iosport. 
A year and a hall lut(‘r, on a visit to Hirmingiiam, his preat hing 
was so highly esteciiKuI by the ('ongrt'galion of (arr’s Lane 
Independent chapel that they invited him to exercise liis 
ministry amongst them; he settled there in 1805, and was or- 
dained in May j8ob. lu»r .se\'eral years his succ ess us a preac'lier 
was comparatively .small ; but be jumped into p(»pularily aliout 
1814, and begun to attract large c rowds wherever lie ofliciated. 
At the same time his religious writings, the best known of which 
are The Anxious Inijuirer and An Earnest Ministry, acquired 
a wide circulation. J; ines was a typical ( ongrogational [ircachcr 
of the early igth century, massive and elaborate rather than 
original. His preaching displayed little or nothing of ( alvinisni. 
the earlier severity of wliich laid been modified in Birmingham 
by Edward Williams, one of bis predecessors. He was one 
of the founders of the I'.vangelical Alliance and of the ('ongrega- 
tional Dnion of England ami NN’ales. Municijial interests appealed 
strongly to him, and he was also for man\- years ('hairman of 
Spring Mill (afterwards Mansfield) ('ollege. lie died at Jlirming- 
ham on tlie 1st of October 1859. 

A colUTtiMt edition of James’s works appeared in i8o(» See 

A Eeview of the Life and Character of J, Anf^ell James (i8(»ob by J. 
Campbell, and Life and Letters of /. A. James (18(0), edited by his 
successor, 1C W. Dale, wlu) also contributed a sketcli of lii.s predecessor 
to Pulf'it Memorials (1878). 

JAMES, THOMAS (r. i57.v 162(1). luiglish librarian, wa.s born 
at Newport, Isle of Wight. He was educated at Winchester and 
New College, Oxford, and became n fellow of New ('ollege in 
1593. His wide knowledge of books, together with his skill in 
deciphering manuscripts and detecting literary forgeries, secured 
him in 1(102 tlie post of librarian to the library founded in that 
year by Sir Thomas Bodley at Oxford. At the same time he 
was made rector of St Aldalc’s, Oxford. In 1O05 he (’ompiled a 
classified ('atalogue of the books in the Bodleian Library, but in 
1620 substituted for it an alphabetical catalogue. The arrange- 
ment in 1610, whereby the Stationers’ Company undertook to 1 
.supply the Bodleian l.ibrary wdth every book published, was i 
James’s suggestion. Ill health compelled him to resign his post | 
in 1620, and he died at Oxford in August 1629. i 


JAMES, WILLIAM (d. 1827), English naval historian, author 
of the aval History of Great Britain from the Declaration of War 
by France in rjgj to the Accession of Georjf,e 1 Wj practised as 
a proctor in the admiralty court of Jamaica between 1801 and 
1813. He was in the United States when the war of 1812 broke 
out, and was detained as a prisoner, but e.scapetJ to Halifax. 
His literary career began by letters to the Navd Chronicle oyer 
the signature of “ Boxer.” In 18 r6 he published An I nquiry into 
the Merits of the Principal Naval Actions between Great Britain 
and the United States, In this pamphlet, which James reprinted 
in 1817, enlarged and with a new' title, his object was to prove 
that the American frigate.s were stronger than their British 
opponents nominally of the same class. In 1819 he began his 
Naval History, which ajipcared in fi\'e volumes (1822-1824), cand 
was reprinted in six volumes (1826). It is a monument of pains* 
taking accuracy in all such matters as dales, names, tonnage, 
armament and inovement.s ul ships, though no attempt is ever 
made to show* the connexion between the various movements. 
Jam(?s died on the 28th of May 1827 in London, leaving a widow 
who received a ( ivil list pension of £100. 

An edition of the Naval History in six vf)luni(-‘s, with additions and 
not«‘K by (’apt. !•. ('haiiii(T, was ])iiblislied in 18^(7, and a further one 
in 1880. An edition epitomized by K. (I'Hynie appeared in 1888, 
and an Index by C. (i. 'J'oogood was issued by the Navy Kecords 
Society in iSo.s. 

JAMES, WILLIAM (1842-1 (;io), American philosopher, .son 
of the Swedenborgian theologian Henry James, and brother of 
the novelist Henry James, was born on the nth of January 1842 
at New York (’ilv. lie graduated M.l). at Harvard in 1870. 'Lwo 
years after he was appointed a lecturer at Harsard in anatomy 
and fihysiology, and later in psychology and philosophy. Subse- 
quently he I lecame assistant profes.sorof philosophy (1880-1885), 
professor (i 885-1 88()), professor of psycliology (1889-1897) and 
prolessor of philosophy (1897 1907). In j899-i()oi he delivered 
the Clifford h'ctuns on natural religion at the university of 
Edinburgh, and in i(;o8 the Ilibbert lectures at Manchester 
(bll(*ge, Oxford. With the ajipearance of his Principles of 
Psychology (2 vols., 1890), James at once stepped into the front 
rank of iisychologist.s as a leader of the physical school, a position 
which he maintained not only by the brilliant'C of his analo- 
gies but also l\v the freshness and unconvenlionulity of his 
style. In melapliysics he upheld the idealist position from the 
enipiri(‘al standpoint. Beside the Principles of Psychology, 
which afipeared in a shorter form in 1892 (Psychology), his chief 
W'orks are: The Will to Bcliet'c (18(17) ' Human Immortality 
(Boston, iS^iS) ; Talks to Teachers (\>^iy)) \ The Wnieties of 
Heligious Experience (New' York, 1902); Pragmatism-’-a Nne 
Name for some itUi H’ay.v of Thinking (1907); A Pluralistic 
Universe (\qoi)\ Hibberl lectures), in whieh, though he .still 
attacked the hypothe.sis of absolutism, he admitted it as a 
legitimate alternative. He recei\'ed honorary degrees from 
l’ad'’a (1893), Princeton (1S96), ICdinhurgh (1902), Harvard 
(1905)- He died on the 27th of August 1910. 

JAMES OF HEREFORD, HENRY JAMES, isi Baron 
(1828- ), English lawyer and statesman, son of P. T. James, 

surgeon, was born at Hereford on the 30th of October 1828, and 
eduijated at Cheltenham College. A prizeman of the Inner 
Temple, he was called to the bar in 1852 and joined the Oxford 
circuit, where he soon came into prominence. In 1867 he was 
made ‘‘ postman ” of the ( ourt of excliequer, and in 1869 l>ecame 
a Q.C. At the general election of 1868 he obtained a seat in 
parliament for Taunton as a Liberal, by the unseating of Mr 
Serjeant Cox on a s(Tuliny in March 1869, and he kept the seat 
till 1885, when he was returned for Bury. He attracted atten- 
tion in parliament by his speeches in 1872 in the delxites on the 
Judicature Act. In 1873 (September) he was made solicitor- 
general, and in November attorney -general, and knighted; 
and when Gladstone relumed to pow'cr in 1880 he resumed his 
oftice. He was responsible for (Carrying the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1 883. On Gladstone's conversion to Home Rule, Sir Henr)’ 
James parted from him and l>ecame one of the most influential 
of the Liberal Unionists : Gladstone had offered him the lord 
chancellorship in 1886, but he declined it ; and the knowledge 
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of the sacrifice he had made in refusing to follow his old chief 
in his new departure lent great weight to his advocacy of the 
Unionist cause in the country. He was one of the leading 
counsel fur The Times before the Parnell Commission, and 
from 1892 to 1895 was attorney -general to the prince of Wales. 
From 1895 he was a member of the Unionist ministry 

as chancellor for the duchy uf Lancaster, and in 1895 he was made 
a peer as Baron Jamt;s of Hereford. In later years he was a 
prominent opponent of the Tariff Reform movement, adhering 
to the section of Free Trade Unionists. 

JAMES, EPISTLE OF, a book of the New Testament. The 
superscription (Jas. i. i)ascribcs it to that pre-eminent “pillar'’ 
(Gal, ii. 9) of the original mother cliurch who later came to be 
regarded in certain quarters ar. the ‘‘ bishop of bishops (Kpist. 
of James to Clement, ap. Clem. Horn. Superscription). As such 
he appears in a position to address an encyclical to “ the twelve 
tribes of the dispersion ” : for the context (i, iS, v. 7 sc(|.) and 
literary relation (cf. 1 Pet. i. i, 3, 23 -25) prove this to be a figure 
for the entire new people of God, without the distinction of carnal 
birth, as Paul haci described “ the Israel (»f God " (Gal. vi. 16). 
spiritually begotten, like Isaac', by the word received in faith 
(Gal. iii. 28seq., iv. 28 ; Rom. ix. O-c), iv. 16-18). This idt‘aof the 
spiritually begotten Israel bec'omes current alter 1 IVt.. as 
apjiears in John i. iii. 3- 8; Barn. iv. (), xiii. 13: 2 ( lem. 

ii. 2, ^:c. 

The interpretation which takes the expression “ the twelve 
tribes “ literally, and coiK eives the brother of the J.ord as .sending 
an epistle written in the (ireek language throughout the ('hristian 
world, but as addressing Jewish ('hristians only (so <’.(>. Sieffert, 

“ Jac'ol)Us im N.'I’." in llauek, Realencykl. ed. ic)oo, vol. viii.), 
assumes not only such divisive interferenc'c as Paul might justly 
resemt (cf. Gal. ii. 1 - jo), but involves a strange idea of c'onditions. 
Were worldliness, tongue religion, moral indifference, the* 
distinc’tiv'.' marks of the Jewish element ? Surely the rebukes j 
of James apply to conditions of the whole (’hurch and not | 
sjjoradic Jewisji-f’hristian convent i('les in the Greek -.speaking | 
world, if any sue h existed. 

It is at least an open cjuesticm whether the .sufjer.scTijjtion 
(connected with that of Jucle) be not a later conjecture prefixed 
In' some conqiiler of the c'atliolic epistles, but of the late date 
implied in our interpretation of ver. i there should be small 
di.spute. Whatever the c urrcnc’y in classical cin les of the epistle 
as a literary form, it is irrational to put first in the development 
of Christian literature a general epi.stle, couched in fluent, even 
rhetorical, (ireek, and afterwards the Pauline letters, which both 
as to origin and sub.se. juent c irculation were a jiroduct of urgent 
conditions. The order consonant with history is (i) Paul's 
“ letters " to “ the churches of ” a province ((Jal. i. 2 ; 2 (or. i. i); 
(2) the address to “ the elect of the di.spersion “ in a group of the 
Pauline provinces (r Pet. i. j); (3) the addre.ss to “ the twelve 
tribes of the dispersion " everywhere ( Jas. i. 1 ; < f. Rev. vii. 2 4). 
James, like 1 John, is a homily, even more lacking than i John 
in every epistolary feature, not even supplied with the c ustomary 
epistolary farewell. The superscription, if original, compels us 
to treat the whole writing as not only late but p.seudonymous. 

If prefixed by conjecture, to secure recognition and authority 
for the lx>ok, even this was at first a failure. The earliest Iracx* 
of any recognition of it is in Origen (a.d. 230) w’ho refers to it 
as ‘Gsaid to be from James” ((^c/>o/ici'r; 'Ihkw/Sov *E7rt<rToA>;), 
seeming thus to regard vcr. i as .supcrscripticm rather than part 
of the text. Eusebius (a.d. 325) cda.ssifie.s it among the disputed 
books, declaring that it is regarded as .spurious, and that ncA 
many of the ancients have mentiemed it. Even Jerome 
(a.d, 390), though personally he accepted it, admits that it was j 
“ .said to have been published by another in the name of James.” j 
The Syrian canon of the Peshitta was the first to admit it. i 

Modem criticism naturally made the superscription its start ing- 
ptiint, endcavourin" first to explain the contents of the wrilinp on 
this theory of authorship, hut generally reaching the conclusion that ' 
the two do not aj'rce. Conservatives a.s a rule avoid the implication j 
of a direct jxilemic against Paul in ii 14-2O, w hich w ould lay open the i 
author to the hitter accusations launched against the interlopers of , 

2 C^or. x.-xiii., by dating before the judaistic controversy. Other ; 


critics regard the very language alone as fatal to such a lluoi) of 
date, authorship and circle addressed, riie eontenis, ignoring the 
conflict of Jew and Tientile, complaining of worldine.ss and tongue 
religion (cf. 1 John iii. 17 sei], with James ii, 14-10) suggest a much 
later date than the death of James (a.d. (!.:- (><»). I hev also re<|uire a 
dillerent character in the author, it not also a dilterent circle ol 
readers from those addressed in i. 1. 

The prevalent contlitions seem to be those of the (det k ehiirch (»1 
the post-aiK>slolic period, characterized bv wotldiiu'ss of lile, pro 
fes.sion without practice, and a contentious gaimlitv of teaching 
(1 John iii. 3-10, 18 ; 1 lim. i.0.sen.,vi. mo; z l im. iii. 1-5, iv. ^ seq.). 
The author meet,s these with the weapvuis e<>mmaiuleil tor tlie pur 
pose in i Tim. vi. 3, but quite in the spit it of om* i»f the " w’is<‘ iiu n ' 
of the Hebrew wi.sdom literature. I lis gospel is etuupU lely deiiatiou 
alized, humanitarian ; but, while etiuallv muveisalistie, is (put* 
unsympathetic towards the (loclrine and the mysticism ot I'au) 
He has nothing whatever to siiv of the iiiennuitioii, life, examph . 
sutlering or re.surrection of Je.siis, am! di»es not interest hiniM lI in 
the doctrines of Christ's person, wliich were holly di'batixl np lo Ihi - 
time. The ab.sonce of all mention of (’hrisl (with the single exe<‘pliou 

ii. 1, where there is leasiui lo think the words 'hjfTiii' X;M(T’roi' 

interjKdalod) has even led to (he theory, ably bnl mu onviueingly 
maintained l»y Spitta, that the wiiliiig is a mere recast of a Jewish 
moralistic w riling like (he V'lrc lldv.'-. 'llu* thoughts aie looselN 
strung together : yet the following .sicms lo be Iht* general liameworl. 
on which the New 'J'estament jireaclier has collecteil his mateiiai. 

1. 'Ihe problem of evil (i. i-iga). Outward trials are for oui 
development through aid of tlivinely giviii "wisdom" (j ii) 
Inward (moral) trials are not to !>e iiujaited to (lod, the author ol all 
good, \vlu»se pur|)ose is the moral good «»f his ereation (u iqa ; 
t f. 1 |olui i. .^). 

2. The right(‘OUsiU‘.ss (iod intends is dehned in tin- i ternal moral 
law'. It is a juoduci »d deeds, lud words (i. igb 27). 

The " royal law " of k)\t‘ is \iolaleil l>v (li.sciimiualion aj/aiusl 
the |KH»r (ii. 11 0 ; and bv profi‘s.sioiis ol laitli barn ii ol goinl works 

(14 

4. I he true .spirit of wisilom appears not in aspiring to teach, but 
in gotKliiess ami r.ieekiies.s of life (eh. iii.) Strife ami sell exaltation 
are fruits of a dillerent spirit, ti> be resisted and oM ieoiue by huiubU' 
jmiyer for more grace (iv. 1 10). 

f). (icxl's judgim'iit is at hand. I'he tli<»uglil tomleiuus e* nson 
ousue.ss (iv. 11 i‘t sef|.), i>resuinj>luous Ireatim iil ol lih' (1 < r/), ami 
the lyranuy c»f fhe rich (v. 1 r») 11 encourages Hu* bdiever In 

])atienl emiurauce to (lie end without nmiumiing nr imprecations 
(7 12). It iiiqu’ls the (lunch to diligeruc in its work ol woiship, 
(are ami prayer (13 18), ami in the leclamation of IheeiTiiig (i<) 20). 

The use made i»y James (»1 earlier inaleiial is ;is iinpoiiaiil hu 
determining the trrwifius a quo of its own dale as the us( id it by 
Iat(T writers lor the tryuuuus ad qurui. Acquainliiiu'e willi the 
evangelic tradition is a)>j>arent. It is concei\((l, however, imue in 
the Matthaean sen.se ol " commamlimiils lo be ob.served" (Malt, 
xxviii. 20) than th(‘ I auline, Markan ami Jcdianuineof tlie drama of 
I the iiicariialion and ledeiiiption, 'Ihere is no lra(('able literary 
(ontact with the .synoptic gos]>(‘ls. A( (jiiaintam c, however, with 
Some of the J 'auline epistles " inns! be regarded as imonleslably 
( slablislied " (<). ('one, livey. Hihl. w. 2323). Itesides .s('alleied 
reiiiiriis( elites ol l<( mars, 1 (’orn.ll i 1 1 s ami ( ia'at air , eniiineraled 
in the arlich' referred to, the .se( lion devoted to a refntalion of the 
(loclrine of " justification by faith apart from works " undeniably 
jiresiipj loses llu^ J auline leriuinology. Had tlu? autlioi b» rn con 
sciously (q)|Kjsing tlu* great Jijio.stle lo llu' ( ienliles he would |»rr>])ably 
have treated the subject le.ss .superficially. Whal he K’ally ()i)pr».se‘.s 
is the same ultra I aulim? mo»al laxity which J'aiil Jiiniself had 
j friiind occasion lo rebuke among w'oiild be adherents in ( oiinlh 
‘ (i Cor. \i. 12; viii. 13, 1 1, 12 ; x. 23 .seq., 32 seq.) and whit li appears 
j still more marked in the ))astoraI epistles and 1 J<»hn. In reljiiking 
it jaiiu's uncon.sciou.sly i(*1ra(.ls (he misapplied J 'auline prim ijde 
I itself. 'Ib siij)|Mj.se that the ter hnidil lerminokigy of 1 anl, inr.ludmg 
! even his classic example of the faith ol Aliiaham, could be employed 
j h(?re independently of Xom. ii. 21 23, iii. 28, iv. i ; (ial. ii. lO, iii. 

is to pass a judgment which in every other field of literary critic i.sin 
I would be at once repudiated. 'J(» imagine it current in pre raiiJine 
; ludaism is to misc.mreive 1h(* spirit of tlie synagogue.’ 'Itj make 
Janus the coiner anti l aiil the l>orrower not only throws back James 
io a da1(‘ incompatiblf' with the other phenomena, but implies a 
I literary polemic taclles.sly waged by I aid against the bearl ot the 
Jerusalem church. Accjuainlancc; with Jit brews is only slightly less 
pn>babl«*, for James ii. 25 adds an explication of the case of Kahab 
nlvi, cited in Heb. xi. 31 altmg with Abraham as an exaniph' (d 
justification by faith only, to his correction of the I 'auline scriptiiial 
argument. Tlic question whether lames is d(*pendent on i I’etcr 
or conversely is still acliv(;ly disjuiterl. As regards the sii|)erstriplioii 

* Nothing adduced by Lightfcjot (Comm, on dal. J'.xc. " 'J he faith 
of Abraham ") jicstifies the unsupported and imprcibable assertion 
tliat the quotation Janies ii. 21 seq. " was probably in common use 
among the Jews to prove that orthodoxy of doctrine sufficed for 
salvation “ (Mayor, s.v. “ James, Epistle of " in Hastings's Diet. 
Bible ^ p. 546)- 
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the relation has been defined above. Uqicndc-nce on Ucvelation 
(A.D. 95) iH probable (cl. i. 12 and ii. 5 with Kev. ii. 9, 10 and v. 9 
with Rev. iii. ao), hut the a^ntacts witli Clement ol Rome (a.o. 
95-120) indicate tlio reverse reflation. James iv. 0 and v. 20 • 

1 Clem. xlix. 5 and xxx. 2 ; but as both passa^CK are also ioutid in 
1 Peter (iv. 8, V. 5), the latter may be the cotniiion source. Clement's 
further devclniuncnt ot the cases of Abraham and Kahab, however, 
addin^^ a.s it does to the domonBtration ot James from Scripture of 
their justiiieation " by v/orUs and not by faith only," Ihiit the 
particular gfKKl work which " wrou^dii with the faith ''^of Aiirahain 
and Kahab to their justification " hospitality " (1 Clem. x.> xii.) 
seems plainly to presuppoHc James. Priority is more difficult to 
cstabli.sh in the ca.*K; of Hernias (a.d. 120-140), where the contacts 
arc undisputed (cf. James iv, 7, 12 with Maud. xii. 5, 0 ; Sim. ix. 2.1)* 

The (late (a.d. 95 120) implied by tlic literary contacts ol 
James of course pnxdudes authorship by the Ix>rd’« brotlier. 
though this does not ncces.sarily prove the siipcr.s(’ripti()n latci 
still. The (luestion whctlicr the writing i.s a whole is pscudony 
mous, or only the superscriiition a mistaken conjecture by the 
scribe of Jude i is of secondary im|)ortance. A date alKja! 
100-120 for the substiincc of the writing is a('c(;pU‘d by the 
majority of modern :u;bolars and throws real light upon the 
author’s endeavour. Pileidcrer in pointing out llu- si mi lari tie.-, 
of James and tlie She/jherd of ilcrnias declares it to be “ certain 
that lx)th writings [mtsuppose like histori<'al circumstances, and. 
from a similar point of view, direct their admonitions to thcJi 
contemporaries, among whom a lax worldly-mind(;dncss and 
unfrui lul theologi(ral wrangling tlireaUtntjd to destrot' the 
reiigio.is life.” Molt/.iimnn ha.s characterized this a.s “ tin 
right visual angle ” for tlie judgment of ibt? hook. Quc.stions a^. 
to the obligation of Mosaisin and the relations of Jew and (Jentile 
have utterly disappeared Ik;Io\v tiui horizon. Neither tlie 
attachment to the religious forms of Judaism, which w(' are 
informed was ('haraderistic of Janies, nor that personal ndation 
to the Lord wliicli gave him his supixmie di.slinction are indicated 
by .so much as u single word. Instead of being written in 
Aramaic, as it would almost nccc.s.siirily be if iuitecedcmt to ih< 
J^auline epistles, or t*ven m the .Semitic .style ('hararf eristic 01 
the older and more l*aleslinian elements of the New Testament 
we have a Greek even more lluent tiuui Paul's and metiiphors 
and allusions (i. 17, iii. i-i j) of a type more like Greek rhetoric 
than anything else in tlic New 'restament. Were we to judge 
by the ('onlacls wilii Hebrews, ('lemenl of Romo (md Hernias 
and the similarity of .situation evid.jiccd in the last-named, 
Rome would .seem the mo.st natural p)a(’(j of origin. The history 
of the epis.tle’s rtM'cplion into the? canon is not oppo.sed to this; 
for, once it was attributed to Jame.s, .Syria would be more likely 
to Uike it up, while the West, more .sceptical, if not better 
inlorincjd as to its origin, held back ; just as happened in the 
case of Hebrews. 

It is the autlior's conception of the nature of the gospel which 
mainly gives us pause in follov/ing this pretty general dispo.sition 
of modern st holar.sliip. With all the phenomena of vot^abulary 
and style wliidi seem to justify sindi (‘onofptions as von Soden’s 
that c. iii. and iv. ii-v. 6 rcpre.scnt excerpts respectively from 
the o.ssay of an Alexandrian scribe, and a triple fragment of 
Jewish apocalypse, the analy.sis above given will be found the 
exponent of a real logical se ,ucnce. \Vc might almost admit a 
re.semblance in form to the general literary type which Spitta 
adduces. The term ” wisdom "in T)articular is u.secl in the .special 
and technical sciiie of Uie " wije men” of Hebrew literature 
(Matt, xxiii. 34), the sense of ” the wisdom of the just "of Luke 
i. 17. True, the mystical sense given to the term in one of the 
sour('os of Luk(?, by Paul and some of the Church fathers, is not 
present. While the gospel is pre-eminently tlie divine gift of 
wisdom,” " viidom ” is not personified, but conceived pri- 
mirily as a sytten of humanitarian ethics, i. 21-25. only 
secondaril .' as a spiritual euluencc, imparting the regenerate 
di.sposition, the “ m nd that v/a.s in Chrir.t Jesus," iii. 15-18. 
And yet lor Jame.'J as well as lor Paul Christ is ** the wisdom of 

' On the contacts in goner.al see MolTat, Hist, A.T'.- p. 578, on 
relation to Clem. R. sec Itacon, “ Doctrine of Faith in Hebrews, 
James anrl Clement of Komc/Mn /caf'. of I if,, 1900, pp. 12-21. 
* Das Urchristenthum, PoS, quoted by Cone, lov. cit. 


God.” The difference in conception of the term is similar to that 
between Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon. Our 
author, like Paul, expects the hearers of the W'orcl to be “ a kind 
of first-fruits to God of his creation " (i. 18 cf. 1 Pet. i. 23), and 
bid.s them depend upon the gift of grace (i. 5, iv. 5 seq,), but for 
the evils of the world he has no remedy but the patient endurance 
of the Christian philo.sopher (i. 2-18). For the faitlile.ssne.s.s 
(^uj/vxia i. 6-8 ; ( f. Didache and Hennas), worldliness (ii. J-13) 
and hollow profCvS.sion (ii. 14-26) of the church life of his time, 
with its ” theological wrangling " (iii. 1-12), his remedy is again 
the God-given, peaceable spirit of the Christian philosopher 
(iii. 13-18), v/hich is the antithesis of the .spirit of .self-seeking 
and censoriousness (iv. 1-12), and which appreciates the pettiness 
(if earthly life with its sordid gains and its unjust distribution of 
wealth (iv. 13- v. 6). 'Fliis attitude of the Christian stoic wiK 
maintain the individual in his patient waiting for the expected 
“ coming of the Lord ” (v. 7-11); while the church sustains its 
oflicial functions of healing and prayer, and rcc’lamation of the 
tjrring (v, J3-20).‘‘ lor this com epiion of the gospel and of the 
olTK'iaily organized churcli, our nearest analogy is in Matthew, 
or rather in the blocks ol precepts of the Lord which after 
subtraction of the Markan narrati\'e framework are found to 
underlie our first gospel. It may be men? coincidence that the 
material in Matthew as well as in the Didache serins to be 
arranged in five diviiions, beginning w'ith a commtiidation of 
the right way, and ending witli warnings of the judgment, while 
the logical analysis of J nines yields .something similar; but ot 
the allinity of spirit there can be no doubt. 

I'he type of etliiial thouglil excmj>liriixl in James has been 
called Lbionite (Hilgenfeld). Jt is clearly manifest in the 
humanitariaiiism of Luke also. But with the pcjssible exception 
of the prohibition of oaths there is nothing which ought to suggest 
the epithet. The strong sense of social wrongs, the impatience 
with tongue-religion, the utter ignoring of (eremonialism, the 
reflection on llie value and significaiK'c of “ life," are distinctive 
simply of the " w isdom " writers. Like lhe.se our author holds 
himself so far aloof Irom current debate of ceremonial or doctrine 
as to escape our principal st;mdards of measurement regarding 
place and time. Certain general (onsiderations, however, are 
fairly decisive. The j)roionged effort, mainly of Kngli.sl) scholar- 
ship, to vindicate the su[)er.scription, even on the condition of 
a.s.suming priority to the Pauline epistles, grows only iniTcasingl>- 
hopeless with iiu reasing knowkxlge of conditions, linguislit* and 
otiua', in that early period. The moralistic coiueption of tlie 
go.spcl as a " law of lilxrrty," tlie very phrase recalling the 
expression of Barn, ii., ” the new Jaw of (.’hrisl, which is without 
the yoke of constraint," the conception of the c'hurcli as 
primarily an ethical society, its functions already officially dis- 
tributed, suggest the period of the Didache, JJarnabas and 
Glcmcnl of Rome. Independently of the literary contacts we 
should judge the period to be about a.d. ioo-j 2 o. The con- 
ncxions with the Fauline epistles arc conclusive for a date later 
than the death of James ; those w ith Clement and llermas are 
perhaps sufficient to date it as prior to the former, and suggest 
Rome as the place of origin. The connexions with w’isdom- 
litcraturc favour somewhat the Ilelleni.stic culture of Syria, 
as represented for example at *\ntiochg 

The most important commentaries on the epistle arc those of 
Matt. Schmxjkcnburger (1832), K. tL \V. Thcilc (18^5), J. Kern 
(1838), G. H. Ewaltl (1870), C. F. D. Erdmann (1S81), H. v. Soden 
(1898), J. B. Mayor (1892) and W. Patrick (1906). The pro^'auline 
late is championed by B. Weiss (Inirod.), W. Bcvschlag (Meyer s 
ComtPum4ary), Th. /Cahu {Introd,), J. B. Mayor and \V. Patrick. J. V‘. 
Bartlct (ri/». Jfie, pp. 217-250) pleads for it, and the view is still 
common among English interpreters. F. K. Zimmer (Z. w. Th,, iSg\) 
showed the priority ot Paul, with many others. A. Hilgenfeld (Din 'l,) 

* The logical relation of v. 12 to the context is problematical. 
Perhaps it m.ay bo accounted for by the order of the compend of 
Christian ethics the writer was following. Cf. Matt. v. ^4-37 in 
relarion to Matt. v. 12 (cf. ver. 10) and vi. xq sqq. (cf. ver. 2', and 
iv. 13 seq.). The non-chorismatic conception of healing, no longer the 
•• gift of some layman in the community (i Cor. xii. 0 seq.) but a 
function of ** the elders" (i Tim. iv. 14), is another indication of 
comparatively late date. 
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and A. C. McGiflert (Ap. Age) place it in the periDcl of I^omitian : Baur I 
(Ch. History), Schweglcr {NacHap. Zeitalt,), Zeller, Volkmar \z. u\ I 
Th.), Hausmth {Ap. Age), H. J. Hollzmann {Jiinl.), Julichcr (Eini,), 
IJsteri {St. u. Kr., 1889), W. Briickner (Chron.), H. v. Soden {Hand- 
comm.) and A. Harnack {Chron,) under Hadrian. A convenient 
synopsis of results will he found in J. Moflal, Historical yiew Test.- 
(PP- and in tlic articles s.v. " James ” in Encyd, liibl. iuid 

the iiiblc Dictionaries. ’ (B. \V. B.) 

JAMESON, ANNA BROWNELL (1794-1860), British writer, 
was bom in Dublin on the 17th of Ma>- 1794. Her father, Denis 
Brownell Murphy (d. 1842), a miniature and enamel painter, 
removed to England in 1798 with his family, and eventually 
settled at Han well, near London, At sixteen years of age Anna 
l)ecamc governess in the family of the marquess of Winchester. 
In 1821 she was engaged to Robert Jameson. The engagement 
was broken off, and Anna Murphy accompanied a young pupil 
to Italy, writing in a fictitious (haracter a narrative of what she 
saw and did. 'I’his diary she gave to a l>ookscller on condition 
of receiving a guitar if he secured any profits. Colburn ulti- 
mately published it as The Diary of an Ennuy/r (1826), which 
attracted much attention. The author w'as governess to the 
children of Mr Littleton, afterwards Lord Hatherton, from 1821 
to 1825, w^hen she married Robert Jameson. The marriage 
proved unhappy; when, in 1829, Jameson w'as appointed puisne 
judge in the island of Dominica the couple separated without 
regret, and Mrs Jameson visited the Continent again with her 
father. 

The first work which displayed her powers of original thought 
w'as her Characteristics of Women (i8j;2). 'rhc.se antiiyses ot 
Shakespeare’s heroines are remarkable for d(?licacy ot critical 
insight and fineness of litcrarv' touch. They arc the icsult of a 
penetrating but essentially feminine mind, applied to the study 
of individuals of its own sex, detecting (’haracleristics and 
defining differences not perceived by the ordinary ( ritic and en- 
tirely overlooked by the general reader, (icrinan literature and | 
art iiad aroused much interest in England, and Mrs Jameson 
paid her first visit to (iermany in The cungloinerations of 

hard lines, cold colours and pedantic subjects wliich decorated 
Munich under the patronage of King Louis of Bavaria, w'cre new 
to the world, and Mrs Jameson’s enthusiasm first gave lliem an 
English reputation. 

In T 8,^6 Mr.c Jameson w as summoned to Canada by her husband, 
who had been appointed chanc ellor of the province of 'rorunto. 
He failed to meet her at New York, and she was left to make her 
way alone at the worst season of the year to 'loronto. After 
six months' experiment she felt it useless to prolong a life far 
from all tics of family happiness and opportunities of usefulness. 
Before leaving, she undertook a journey to the depths of the 
Indian settlements in Canada ; she explored Lake Huron, and 
.saw' much of emigrant and Indian life unknown to travellers, 
which she afterwards eml)odied in her It inter Studies and Summer 
Rambles. She returned to England in t8.^8. At this period j 
Mrs Jameson began making careful notes of the chief private art 
collections in and near London. The result appeared in her , 
Companion to the Private Galleries (1^2), lo\\QV,'Qi\ in the .same { 
year by the Handbook to the Public Galleries. .She edited the ' 
Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters in 1845. In the same year | 
she visited her friend Ottilie von (loethc. Her friendship with j 
Lady Byron dates from about this time and lasted for .some j 
seven years : it was brought to an end apparently through I^ady 
By on’s unreasonable temper. A volume of cs.says published 
in 1846 contains one of Mrs Jameson's best pieces of work, The 
House of Titian. In 1847 .she went to Italy wdth her niece and ! 
sub.sequcnt biographer (Memoirs^ 1878), Geraldine Bate (Mrs | 
Maepherson), to collect materials for the work on which her ? 
reputation rests — her series of Sacred and legendary Art. The j 
time was ripe for such contributions to the traveller’s library. 1 
The Acta Sanctorum and the Book of the Golden Legend had had j 
their readers, but no one had ever pointed out the connexion ; 
between these talc.s and the works of Christian art. The way ; 
to these studies had been pointed out in the preface to Kugler’s ' 
Hancock of Italian Painting by Sir Charles £a.stlake, who had 
intended pursuing the subject himself. Eventually he made 


over to Mrs Jameson the materials and references l\e had 
collected. She recognized the extent of the ground before her 
^ a mingled sphere of poetry, history, devotion and art. She 
I infect^ her readers with her own enthusiastic admiral bn . 
I and, in spite ot her slight technical and hisioric iU ecpiipmeiU, 
Mrs Jameson produced a book which thoroughly de.scrved its 
great success. 

She also took a keen interest in c|ue.st ions affecting the edut^- 
tion, occupations and maintenatu'e c»f her own sex. Her early 
essay on The Relative Social Position of Mothers and Ginn'messes 
was the w^ork of one who knew both sides ; and in no res|>ec't does 
she more clearly prove the falseness of the |X)siiion she desc ribes 
than in the certainty w’ith which she predicts its eventual reform. 
'I’o her wo owe the first popular enunciation of llu‘ principle of 
male and female c'o-operalion in works of men'v and eciiuution. 
In her later years she took up a succe.s.sion of siilijecds uJ) bearing 
on the .same principles of ac'tivc benevolence anci the best ways 
of (‘arrving them into practic'c. Sisters ol diarity, hospitals, 
penitentiaries, pri.sons and workhouses all claimed her interest 
— all more or less ineluded under those definitions of “ the com- 
munion of love and c'ommunion of labour ’* which are inseparably 
c'onnec'led with her memory. 'I'o the c-lear and temperate forms 
in which she brought the results of her convictions lu*lore her 
friends in the shape of private leetures pid»hslu?(l as SiAers of 
Charity (1855) and The Communion of lAihour (iS5C)) may !)»• 
traced tiu' soune whence later reformers and philantfiropist.s 
took c’ounsel and cxairagt*. 

Mrs Jameson died cin the* lylli of Marc h 1800. .She Icdt the 
fast of her Sacred and Legendary Ait series in |)rt‘paralion. It 
was c'omplctccl, under the title of The History of Our Lord in Arl, 
by Uwiy Eastiakt‘. 

JAMESON (or Jamesonk), GEORGE {c. lejSy- i(»44) .Scoli-sli 
portrait-painter, was born at .Aberdeen, wliere his iallier was 
aic'hitect and a member of the guild. After stuciN inu jiainfing 
under Rubens at .Antwerp, with Vandyck a.s a fellow-pupil, he 
return(*d in 1620 to Aberdeen, where he was rnarric'd in 1O24 and 
remained at !ca 4 until i6.;o, altcT whic fi he took uj» his residence 
in Edinburgh. He was employed liy the magistrates of J^’din- 
burgh to copy several portraits of ifu* Scottish kings for piesen- 
talion to ('harles 1 . on his first visit to Scotland in and the 
king rewarcic'd him with a cliarnond ring Irom his ciwn finger. 
'I'his c’ireunislancc at onc'e establislic'cl Jameson's fame, ancl he 
.sfwm found c'onslant cmplovment in painting the portraits ol 
the .S(ottish nobility and gcntr\-. lie also painfecl a portrait 
of ( harles, wfiic h he dec lined to sell to the magistrates c>f 
Abcnleen for the price they offered. He died at Edinburgh in 

1644- 

JAMESON, LEANDER STARR (185.V ), British colc.nial 

statesman, .scm of K. W. Jameson, a w-riler to Hie signet in lalin- 
burgh, was born at J‘)rlini>iirgh in 185,^, and was educated for the 
medic-al profession at University (bilge llo.spital, i^ondon 
(M.k.('..S. 1875 ; M.D. 1877). Alter ac ling as house physician, 
house surgeon and demonstrator of anatomy, ancj showing 
promise of a succ(;ssfiil professional (.areer in Londcjii, Ins health 
broke down from overwork in 1878, and he went out tcj S<.)ufli 
Africa and settled down in practice at KimUjrley. 'I’lien^ he 
rapidly acvpiired a great repulalion as a medical man, and, 
besides niimb"ring President Kruger and tlie Matabele c hief 
Lobcngula among bis })alient.s, eamet muc:li into c ontac.t w itli Cca il 
Rhodes. In 1888 his influenc'c with Uibengula wa.s succ esslully 
exerted to induce that chieftain to grant the ((mc;es.si(ms to the 
agents of Rhodes whic:h led to the formation oi the iirili.sh .South 
Africa C’ompany; and whc?n tlie c'/mpany [)roc;eed(:d to ojain uf) 
Mashonaland, Jameson abandoned his medical pra< tice and joined 
the pioneer expedition of T8f;o. Erom ihi.s time his fortunes 
were bound up with Rhodes's .sc liemes in the n- rth. Imme- 
diately after the pionc*er c:oIumn had occupied Mashonaland, 
Jameson, with V. ('. Sc'lous and A. R. (iolcjuhoun, went east to 
Manicaland and was instrumental in securing tlie greater part 
of that rounmy. to w'hic h Portugal w'as lay ng c laim, for the 
Chartered Company. Jn 1891 jamesem succeeded Colfjuhoun 
as administrator of Rhodesia. Tlie events connected with his 
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\’igorous administration and the wars with the Matafiele are 
narrated under J<hoj>ksia. At the end of 1894 “ Dr Jim ** 
fas he was familiarly railed) came to England and was feted on 
all sides ; he was made a C.If., and relumed to Africa in the 
spring of 1895 with enhanced prestige. On the last day of that 
year the world was sUirtled to learn that Jamesr)n, with a force 
of 600 men, liad made a raid into the 'JVansvaal from Mafeking 
in support of a projected rising in Johannesburg, which had been 
connived ai by Ehodcs at the (!ape (see Khoues anrl 'i kans- 
vaal). Jameson’s force was compelled to surrender at Doorn- 
kop, receiving a guarantee that the lives of all would be spared ; 
he and his oflir ers were sent to IVetoria, and, after a short delay, 
during which time sections of the Jtocr populace clamoured for 
the execution of Jameson, President Kruger on the surrender 
of Johannesburg ( I aniiar)' 7) handed them ov(t to the liritish 
/'overnment for punishment. 'Jhey were tried in I,ondon under 
the Eorcign Enlistment Act in May 1896, and J)r jameson 
was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment at Holloway, 
lie served a year in prison, and was then releas(‘d on account of 
ill health. He .still retained the afleciions of the white popula- 
tion of Rhodesia, and siibse<)uently returned there in an un* 
oflicial caj)acily. He was the constant < ompanion of Rhodes on 
his journeys up to the end of his life, and when Rhodes died in 
Alay 1902 Jameson was left one of the executors of his will. In 
1903 Jameson rime forwanl as the leader of the Progressive 
(Uritish) party in (aj)e Colony ; and that party being victorious 
at the general election in (anuary February 1904, Jame.son 
formed an admini.stratioii in which he took the jxist of prime 
minister. He had to Iuct a serious economic crisis and strenu- 
ously promoted the development of the agricultural and pastoral 
re.sources of the colony. He also passed a much needed Redis- 
tribution Ac't, and in the .session of jc)o6 passed an Amnesty Act 
re.storing the rebel vc'ters to the franchi.se. Jameson, as prime 
minister of Ca|>e Colony, altcndcxl the (blonial conferenc'e held 
in l,onclon in up;. In September of that year the (ape parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and as the elections for the legislative 
council went in fa\’our of the* Pond, Jame.son resigned office, 
of January 190S (see ( aI'k Coi.onv : History). In J90S he 
was cho.sen one of the delc'gntes from (ape (blony to the inter- 
colonial coiiN'ention for the closer union of the South African 
states, and he look a prominent part in settling the terms on 
whic h union was efTectecl in 1909. Ji was at Jameson's sugge.s- 
lion that the Orange River (blony was renamed Orange Free 
State Province. 

JAMESONi ROBERT (1774- 1S54), Scottish naturalist and 
mineralogist, was born at Leith on the nth of July 1774. He 
became assi^tanl to a .surgeon in his native town : but, having 
studic'd natural history under Dr John Walker in 17(^2 and 179.;, 
he felt that his trui |)rovim‘e lay in that .science. He went 
in 1800 to hreiberg to study for nearly two years under W erner, 
and spent two more in contiiu'ntal tra\ el. in 1804 he succeeded 
Dr Walker as regius professor of natural histe rv in Edinbirgh 
uni\'ersity, and bec'ame perhaps the first eminemt exponent in 
(ireal Pritain of he* Wernerian gcologic’al .system; but when he 
found that theory untenable, he frankly announced his conver- 
sion to the \ iews of Hutton. As a teacher, Jameson was remark- 
able for his power of imparting enthusiasni to his students, and 
from hi.s class room there radiated an influence whic'h gave a 
marked impetus to the study of geology in Pritain. His cnerg>* 
also, by means of go\'ernment aid. private donaticai and per.si nal 
outlay, ama.ssed a great part of the splendid c'ollec'ticn which 
now oc'c'upies the natural liislory department of the Royal 
Scottish Museum in Edinburgh. In 1810 Jameson, with Sir 
David Prcwsler, started the Ediuhur^i Philosophical Journal. 
whic'h after the tenth volume' remained under his .sole conduct 
till his death, which took place in Edinburgh on the igth of 
Aj>ril 1854. His bust now stands in the hall of the Edinbuigh 
Cniversity library. 

Jameson was the author of Outhne of the Miurralop^v of the Shetland 
Islands and of the Island of Arrau (1798), with Miner- 

alogy of the Scottish Isles (iSoo); Mineralof:ical Description of Scotland. 
vol. i. pt. I (Dumfric's, i8o,«>) ; this was to have been the fir.st of a 
series embracing all Scotland ; System of Mineralogy (3 vols., 1804- 
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1S08; 3rd cd., 1820) ; Elements of Geognosy (1809) ; Mineralogical 
Travels through the Hebrides ^ Orkney and Shetland islands {2 vols. 
1813); and Manual of Mineralogy (1821): besides a number of 
occasional papers, of which a list will be found in the Edinburgh Nevj 
Philosophical Journal for July 1854, along with a portrait and bio- 
gra])hical .sketch of the author. 

JAMESTOWN, a city and the county-seat of Stutsman 
county, North Dakota, U.S.A., tn the James River, about 
93 m. W. of Fargo. Pop. (1900), 2853, of whom 587 were 
foreign-born ; (1905, slate census), 5093. JamestouTi is served 
by the Northern Pacific railway, of which it is a division hcad- 
Cjuarters. At Jamestown is St John’s Academy, a .school for 
girls, conducted by the Sisters of St Jo.seph, The state 
lio.spital for the insane is just beyond the city limits. 'The city 
is the commercial centre of a pro.sperous farming and .stock- 
raising region in the James River \ al)c\’, and has grain-elcvalors 
and flour-mills. Jamestown was first .settled in 1873, near Fort 
Seward, a U.S. military post established in 1872 and abandoned 
in 1877, and was chartered as a city in 1883. 

JAMESTOWN, a city of (liautauqua county, New ^'ork, 
IhS.A., at the S. outlet of (.'hautauqua I^ikc, 68 m. S. by W. of 
PufTalo. Pop. (1900), 22,892, of whom 7270 were forcign bom, 
m().stly Swedish ; (estimated, J906), 26,628. It is served by llic 
Eric and the Jamestown, Chautauqua k I^ke Erie railways, 
by electric lines extending along Lake Chautauqua to Lake Erie 
on the N. and to Warren, Pennsylvania, on the S,, and by 
•summer steamboat lines on Lake Chautauqua. Jame.slown is 
.situated among the hills of Chautauqua county, and is a popular 
summer rc.sort. There is a free public library. A .supply of 
natural gas (from Pennsylvania) and a fine water-power combine 
to render Jamestown a manufacturing (‘entre of ('onsiderable 
importance. In 1905 the value of its factor}' products was 
$10,349,752, an increase of 33*9 % since 1900. 'Lhe city owns 
and operates its electric-lighting plant and its watcr-.supply 
.system, tlic water, of exceptional purity, being obta necl from 
artesian wells 4 m. distant. Jamestown was .settled in 1810, 
was incorporated in 1827. and was chartered as a city in 1886, 
The city was named in honour of James PrendergasC an earlv 
.settler. 

JAMESTOWN, a former village in what is now James City 
county, Virginia, I .S.A., on Jamestown Island, in the James 
River, about 40 m. above Norfolk. It was here that the first 
permanent English setlk'ment in America was founded on the 
13th of May 1607, that re})resentative government was inau- 
gurated on the American ('ontinenl in i6i(), and that negro 
servitude was introduced into the original thirteen cok^nics, also 
in j6j(). In Jamestown was the first Anglican church built in 
Aineri('a. 'The settlement was in a low marshv district which 
I>roved to be unhealthy ; it was accidentally burned in January 
j6o8, was almost comphtely destroyed by^Naihanicl Ilacon in 
September 1676, the state house end other Iniildings were again 
burned in j() 98, and after the rimo\’al of the scat of government 
of \’irginia from Jamestown to the Middle Plantations (now 
Williamsburg) in j(m the \ illage fell rapidly into decay. Its 
population had never been large: it was alK)ut 490 in 1609, and 
183 in 1623 ; the mortality was always ver}- hea^y. Py the 
mdde of t he 19'h century the pcnhisula c n which Jamestown 
had been situated had become an island, and by iqoo the James 
River had worn away the shon' but had hardly ton lied the 
lerrilorv of the “New Townc “ (1619), immediately E. of the 
first scttlemen*^ ; almost the only visible remains, however, were 
tlie tower of the brick church and a few gravestones. In 1900 
the association for the preservation of Virginia antiquities, to 
which the site was deeded in 1893, induced the I’nited States 
government to build a wall to prevent the further cncroac'hment 
of the river : the foundations of several of the old buildings have 
since been unco\'ered, many interesting rclic.s have been found, 
and in 1007 there were erected a brick church (which is as far 
as possible a reproduction of the fourth one built in 1639-1647). 
a marble .‘•haft marking the site of the first settlement, an(*thcr 
shaft commemorating the first hou.so of burgesse.^, a bronze 
monument to the memor>' of Captain John Smith, and annher 
monument to the memor}* of Pocahontas. At the head of 
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Jamestown peninsula Cornwallis, in July 1781, attempted to trick 
the *\mcricans under Lafayette and General Anthony Wayne by 
displaying a few men on the peninsula and concealing the 
principal part of his army on the mainland ; but when W ayne 
discovere(l the trap he made first a vigorous charge, and then 
a retreat to Lafayette’s line. Early in the Civil War the con- 
federates regarded the site (then an island) as of such strategic 
importance that (near the bri('k church tower and probably near 
the site of the first fortifications by the original settlers) they 
erected heavy earthworks upon it for defcnc'e. (For additional 
details concerning the early history of Jamestown, see Virginia : 
History,) 

The founding at Jamestown of the first permanent Fnglisli- 
speaking settlement in America was celebrated in 1007 by the 
Jamestown tercentennial exposition, held on grounds at 
SewcH’s Point on the shore of Hampton Koads. About twenty 
foreign nations, the federal government, and most of the slates 
of the union took part in the exposition. 

See L. G. 'tylcr, The Cvadlt of the Republic : Jamestown and James 
River (Kichmoiul, 2nd ed., 190O) ; Mrs X. A. I’ryor, The liirth of the 
Xalion : Jamestown, 1607 (New York, 1907) ; and particulaiJy 
S. H, Yonge, The Stic of Old "James Towne" /O07-/O0S (Kichmoiui, 
190.1), embodying the results of the lopographical investigations of 
the engineer in charge of llie rivci-wall built in I9 <h>-i9oi. 

JAMI (NOr-ed-din 'Abd-ur-rahman Ibn Aiimad) (1414 
1492), Persian poet and mystic, was born at Jam in Khorasan, 
whence the name by which ho is usually known. In bis poems 
ho mystically uliliucs the connexion of the name with the same 
word meaning “ winc-taip.” He was the last great classic poet 
of Persia, and a |)ronouni'ed mysti(‘ of the Sufic philosophy. 
His three diwans (1479- 1491) contain his lyrical poems and 
od(?s ; among his prose writings the chief is his HahdrisUhi 
(“Spring-garden”) (14S7) ; and bis collection of romantic 
poems, Halt J (“ Seven Thrones”), (onlains the Saldmati 
wa AbsCd and his Yusuf wa Zaliblui (Joseph and Poliphar's 
wife). 

On Jiimi's life aiul W'orks see V von Uosvti/Mi i^r tHof^raphisrhe 
Xotizen liber Mewlana Abdurrahman Dsthami (V’iv'ima, iS.jo) ; (lore 
Ouselcy, liioffrophiial Xotices of Persian Poets (I^<.to) ; W. N. I.ees, 
A Pio'^raphical Sketch of the Mystic Philosopher and Poet Jamt 
(Calcutta, :H59) ; E. IJeauvois s.v, Djanii in Xouvelle Jhofjraphie 
g^n^rale ; and II. Eth6 in Geiger and Kuhn’s (irundrtss dcr iramsihen 
Philologie, ii. There arc English translations of the Rahuristiln by 
E. Hchalsck (Benares, 1887) and Sorabji Fardunji (liombny, 
of Sal’nniln wa Absdl by Edward FitzCicrald (183O, with a notice? 
of Jami s life) ; of Yusuf wa ZaTikha by K. T. H. (b’lfhth (1S82) and 
A. Kogers (1892) ; also selections in English by 1. Hadland Davis, 
The Persian Mystics : Jami (1908). (See also Fersia : Literature.) 

JAMIESON, JOHN (1759^1838), S<’otlish lexicographer, .son 
of a minister, was bom in (ila.sgow', on the 3rd of Man li 1759. 
He was educated at Gla.sgow University, and .sul ..sefjuenlly 
attended classes in Edinburgh. After six years’ theological 
study, Jamieson was licensed to preach in 1789 and became 
pastor of an Anti-burghcr congregation in Forfar ; and in 1797 j 
he was called to the Anti-burghcr chun h ;'n Nit’olsun .Street, j 
Edinburgh. The union of the Burgher and Anti-biirgher sections 
of the Secession Church in 1820 was largely due to his exertions. 
He retired from the ministry in 1830 and died in F^dinburgh 
on the T2th of July 1838. 

Jamieson'-s name stands at the head of a tolerably long list of 
works in the bibliotheca britannica ; but by far his most imiK^rlant 
book is the laborious an<l erudite compilation, best de.scribed by 
its ow'n title-page : An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage : illustrating the words in their different significations by examples 
from Ancient and Modern Writers ; shewing their Affinity to those of 
other Languages, and especially the Xorthern : explaining many terms 
which though now obsolete in England were formerly common to both 
countries ; and elucidating Xational Rites, Customs and Institutions in j 
their Analogy to those of other nations : to which is prefixed a Disserta- j 
iion on the Origin of the Scottish Language, This ap]x?arcd in 2 vol.s,, 
4to, at Edinburgh in 1808, followed in 1825 by a Supplement, in 
2 vols., 4to, in which he was assisted by scholars in all parts of the 
country. A revised edition by Longmuir and Donaldson was issued 
in 1879-1887. 

JAMIESON, ROBERT (c, 1780-1844), Scottish antiquary, was 
bom in Morayshire. In 1B06 he published a collection of I 
Popular Ballads and Songs from Tradition ^ Manuscript and j 
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Scarce Editions, 'I'wo pleasing lyrics of his own were incliKicil. 
Scott, through whose assistance he received a government post 
at Edinburgh, held Jamieson m high esteem and pointed out 
his skill in discovering the connexion between Scandinavian 
and Scottish legmds. Jamieson’s work preserved much oral 
tradition which might otherwise have been lost. He was 
associated w.th Henry Weber and Scott in Illustrations of 
hortheru Antiquities (1814). He died on the 24tb of September 

1844. 

JAMKHANDl, a native state ol linlia, in liu* Dcccan divisimi 
of Bombay, ranking as one of the smilbern Maluatta |agirs. 
.yea, 524 sip m. Pop. (1901), 105,357; estimated revenue, 
137,000 : tribute, £1300. 'I'he chief is a Brahman of ibe 
l*atwardban family, ('of ton, wheat and millet are prodiued, 
and cotton and silk cloth are manufactured, though not exjiorled. 
The town of Jamkhani)1. the ('a|>ilal, is silualed (>8 m. E. of 
Kolhapur. Pop, (1901), 1 1,029. 

JAMMU, or JUMMoo, the eaj>ital of the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir in Northern India, on the river Tavi (’I'a-wi), a tributar\ 
of the ('henab. Pop. (i()Oi), 3b, 130. 'I’ln* town and jialaee stand 
upon the right bank of tin* river; the fort overhang.s the left 
bank at an elevation of 150 ft. above the stream. 'I'he lolly 
whitened walls (d the ])alaee ami citadel present a striking 
ap|)earanee Irom tlu^ surrouiuiing eountiy. Extensive pleasun' 
grounds and ruins of great size attest the former prosj)eriiv of 
the city when it was the seat of a Kajpul dynasty wliosi‘ 
dominions extended into the plains and imluded the niddern 
district of Sialkot. It was allt'rwards ron(|uere«l by the Sikhs, 
and formed fiart of Kanjit Singh’s dominions. After his d ath 
it was ae(|uired by Gulal) Singh as tlu‘ mu leu ; of his dominions, 
to which the British add((l Kashmir In iH4f>. It i.s lonneeied 
with Sialkot in the Piiniah by a railway i(> m. long. In 1898 the 
town was d(*va.stat('d i>y a fire, whn h destroyed most of the 
piibliV ofiiees. 

I’he siati‘ of Jammu f>roper, as opposed to Ka.shmir. ( onsist . 
of a submontane tract, forming tiu* upper liasin of the ( henab. 
Pop. (J901), 1,521,307, showing an increase of 5\V„ in tin* d(‘eade. 
A land settlement has reientiv been Introduced under British 
supervision. 

JAMNIA ('la/ma or 'bi/xnm), the Greek form ol the Hebrt'W 
name Jabneel— /.e. “God eans(‘tb to build ” (Josh. xv. 11) nr 
Jalmeh (2 ('hron. xxvi. 6), the modern Arabic S' k.hna, a town ol 
Palestine, on the border between Dan and Judah, situated 13 m. 
S. of Jaffa, and 4 m. Iv. of the .s(‘as)iore. 'I'he moilrrn village 
.stands on an isolated .sandy hilloik, surrounded by gardens 
with olives to the n(;rth and sand* dunes to the west. It con 
tains a small cnisaders’ duinh, now a mos(|ue. jamnia 
belonged to the Philistines, and I’/ziah of Judah is said to have 
taken it (2 ( liron. xxvi. b). In .Maeralxran times Josc-ph and 
Azaria.s attac ked it nnsiu eessfully (i Mac ( . v. 55 b2 ; 2 Maec'. 
xii. Hscfj. is untrustworthy ). .Alexander Jannaeussubcluecl it, and 
under Pompey it became Homan. It changed bands several 
times, is nrientionefl by Strabo (xvi. 2) as being caice very 
populous, and in the Jewish war was taken by V^*spasian. Tin* 
population was mainly Jewish (Philo, Leg. ad (laium, % 30), and 
the town is principally famous as having been the seal of llic 
.Sanhedrin and the religicms centn^ of Judaism fnan A.n. 70 to 
135. It sent a bishop to Nicaea in 325. In 1144 a erii.saders’ 
fortress was built on the hill, whic h is often rnenticmecl und(?i 
the name Ibclin. There was also a Jahneel in Lower (iaiilci? 
(Josh, xix, 33), called later ('aphar Yama, the j)resent village 
Yemma, 8 m. S. of Tiberias ; and another fortress in Upper 
Galilee was named Jamnia ( Jci.sephus, Vita, 37). Attempts 
have been made to unify these two Galilean sites, but without 
success. 

JAURUD, a fort and cantonment in India, just beyond the* 
border of Peshawar district, North-West Frontier Province, 
situated at the mouth of the Khyber Pa.ss, loj m. W. of Peshawar 
city, with which it is connected by a branch railway. Jt was 
occupied by Hari Singh, Kanjit Singh's commanrler in 1836 ; 
but in April 1837 Dost Mahommed sent a body cif Afghans to 
attack it. The Sikhs gained a doubtful victory, with the lo.ss c»f 
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their i^cneral. During the military operations of 1878-79 70 in. S.W. of Milwaukee and 90 m. N.W. of Chicago, Pop. 
Jitmrud became a place of considerable im|>ortan(;e as the (1900), 13,185, of whom 2409 were foreign-bom j (estimated, 
frontier outpost on British territory towards Afghanistan, and 1906), 13,887. It is served l)y the Chicago i: North-Western 
it was also the base of operations for a portion of the 'J'irah and the Chicago, Milwaukee ^ St Paul railways, and by electric 
campaign in 1897-I098. It is the hcad(]uartcrs of the Khylier lines connecting w'ith LladLon and Ueloil, Wis., and Rockford, 
Rifles, and the coUeciing station for the Khyber lolls. Pop. Illinois. 'I’he Rock nver is not commercially navigable at this 
(1901), 1848. point, but furnishes valuable water-power for manufacturing 

JAMS AND JELLIES* In the article Food Preskuvation purjioses. The city is picturesquely situated on bluffs above 
it is pointed out that concentrated sugar soluti(*n inhibits th<? the river. Janesville is the (xmtrc of the '.obacco trade of the 
growth of organisms and has, therefore, a preservative action, state, and has various manufactures. The total value of the 
'rhe prepa’-ution of jams and jellies is based ufion that fact. All city’s factory product in 1905 wii^:. ^^3, 846,038, an increase of 
fresh and succulent fruit contains a large percentage of water, 20*8 % .since 1000. Its public buildings include a city hall, 
amounting to at kvea four-fifths of I lie whole, and a compara- court house, post oflice, city hospital and a public library. It 
lively .small proportion of sugar, not ex<x‘eding as u rule from is the seat of a school for the blind, opened as a private institu- 
10 to 15 %. Sucli fruit is naturally liable to decomposition tion in 1849 taken over by the slate in 1850, the first 
unless tiic greater proportion of tlie water is removed or the c:harituble institution eontrolled by the state, ranking as one of 
percentage of sugar ii*. greatly increased. The jams and jellies the nuist su('t:essful of its kind in the United States. The first 
of ('ommerce are fruit preservtjs (ontaining so much added sugar settlement was made liere al)fjut 183.L Janesville was named 
that the total amount oi .sugar forms about two-thirds of the in honour of Henry F. Janes, an early settler, and was chartered 
weight of the article;.. Ai' ordinary edible fruit c an be and is as a city in 1853. 

made into jam. 'J’he Iruil is sometimes pulped and stoned, JANET, PAUL (1823 1899), French philosophical writer, was 

sometimes used whole and unbroken ; oranges arc sliced or born in Paris on the 3olh of April 1823. He was professor of 

shredded. For the preparation of jellies only (xrtain fruit is moral phihisophy at Hourges (18.15-1848) and Stra.ssburg (1848- 
suitable, namely such as contains a peculiar material which on 1S57), and of logic at the lyc ta* Louis-le-Grand, Paris (1857-1864). 
boiling becomes dissolved atul ( ooling solidifies with the In 18O4 he was appointed to the chair of philosophy at the .Sor- 
formntion of a gelatinous mass. 'J'his malerial, often called bonme and elected a member of the academy of the moral and 
•pectin^ occurs mainly in comparatively acid fruit like goose- |)oIili(’al scien('es. He wrote a large number of books and articles 
berries, currants and apples, and is .'ilmost absent from .straw- upon philosophy, politii s and ethics, on idealistic lines ; Jm 

berries and rasjiberries. It is chemi(;ally a memlier of tho group i FamiUe, Hisloirv de la philosophie dans Vantiquite et dans le 

of carbohvdiatfs, is (losely allied with vegetabli; gums alum- I temps moderne, Hisioire de la science politique^ Philosophie de la 
dantly formed by c(‘rlain sea-weeds and mosses (agar-agar and Revolution Frnn(aise, iVi'. The\‘ are not characterized by much 
I(u*land moss), and is probably a mixture ol various pentoses, originality of tliought. In philosopliy he was a follower of 
]'entose> are devoid of food value’, but, like animal gi’latine, Victor (’oiisin, ami through him of Hegel. His principal work 
with whi(’h llu’v are in no way related, can form vehicles for in this line, Theorie de la morale^ is little more than a somewhat 
food material. Some degree of gelatinization is aimed at also patronizing reprodm’tion of Kant. He died in October 1899. 
in jams; hence to siah fruits r.. have no gelatinizing power an JANGIPUR, or | AHANc.iRprR, a town of Pritish India, in 
addition of ajiple or gooseberry juice, or even of Iceland moss or Murshidabud district, Bengal, situated on the Bhagi’athi. 
agar-agar, i.s made. Animal gelatin is very rarely used. Pop. (i()oi), 10,921. The town i.s said to have been founded by 

'I’lie art of jam and jelly making was formerly domestic, Imt the Mogul emperor Jahangir. During the early years of British 
has become a very large bnincli of manufacture. For tiu’ rule it was an important centre of the silk trade, and the site of 
prodiulion of a thoroughly satisfactory <-onscrve tlie boiling- one of the East India (ompany’s ('ommercial residencies, jangi- 
dovvn must be carried out very rapidly, so that the natural pur is now best known as the toll station for registering all the 
colour of the fruit shall be little alTei led. (’onsiderable c.xperi- trafllc on tlic Bhagirathi. The number of boats registered 
enre is rc(juired to slop at the right point; too short boiling j annually i.s abont 10,000. 

leave.s an exces.s of water, leading to Jerinentulioii, while over- 1 JANIN, JULES GABRIEL ( 1804-1874), French critic, was born 
concentration promotes (Tystallization of the sugar. The j at St lOticnne (Loire) on the i6th of February 1804, and died 
manufactured product is on that a(‘count, as a rule, more uniform ! near Paris on the 19th of June 1874. His father was a lawyer, 
and bright than the domestic article. Tlie finish of the boiling | and he was well educated, first at St lOtienne, and then at the 
is mostly judged by rule of tluinib, but in .some .scientifically lyc ee Louis-le-Grand in Paris. He betook himself to journali.sm 
conducted factories careful tliormometric obscr\ alion is cm- very early, and worked on the the (WZ/r/Zeawr, ^rc., until 
ployed, iMirmerly jams and jeiiies consisted of nothing but in 1830 he became dramatic critic of the Journal des Dehals, 
fruit and sugar ; now slarch-gliicosc is frec|ucntl>’ used by Long liefore this, however, he had made a ('onsiderable literary 
manufai'turers as an ingredient, 'fhi?. permits of tlie prodiu'tion reputation, for which indc'ed his strange novel VAne mart et la 
of a slightly more lujiieous and g;elatinous jiroduct, alleged also femme ^uillotince (1829) would have suffuxd. La Confession 
to be devoid ol (’vystallizing power, as compared with the home- (1830), which follow’cd, was less remarkable in .sub-stance but 
made ariitle, 'fhe addition of si an'h-gl uco.se is not lield to be j even more so in style; and in Barnave (1831) he attacked the 
an adulteration. Aniline coJoun. arc \erv fre(|ueiilly used by : OrU'ans family. From the day, however, w'hen Janin became 
inajiufaclurors to enhance the colour, and the etTei't of an exce.ss i the theatrical critic of the DchatSy though he continued to write 
of W'ater is sought to be (’ountcracUcl by the addition of some I books indcfatigably, he W'as to most Frenchmen a dramatic 
.salicylic acid or other prcscrN*atis e. There has long been, and ' critic and nothing more. He was outrageously in('on.sistcnt, and 
still exists to some extent, a popular prejudice in favour of sugar ! judged things from no general point of view what.soever, though 
obtained from the .su|iar-(’ano as loinpared with that of the j his judgment was usually good-natured. Few journalists have 
sugar-beet. 'I’liis prejudice is absolutely baseless, and enormous ever been masters of a more attractive fashion of saying the first 
quantities of hcel-su(car arc u.5cu in the boiling of jam. Adul- ■ thing that came into their heads. After many years of feuilleton 
teralion in tiu* gross sense, siu'h as a substantial addition of writing he collected sonic of his article.s in the w’ork called 
coarse pulp, like that of turnips or mangolds, very rarely otxurs ; Histoire de la littcrature dramatique ett France (1853-1858), which 
but the pulp of apple and other cheap fruit is often admixed by no means de.serve.s its title. In 1865 he made his first attempt 
without notice to the juin haser. The use of ('(doiiring matters upon the Academy, but was not successful till five years later, 
and preservatives is discussed at length in the article Meanwhile he had not been content with his written 
Adulteration. H persistently about all maimer of things. No one was more in 

JANESVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Rock county, request with the Paris publishers for prcface.s, letterpress to 
Wisconsin, V.S.A., situated on both sides of the Rock river, illusiraiecl books and such trifles. lie travelled (picking up in 
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one of his journeys a curious windfall, a country house at Liiocn, 
in a lottery), and wrote accounts of his travels ; he wrote numer- 
ous tales and novels, and composed many other works, of which 
by far the best is the Fin d'un nionde et du net>ei4 de Rameau 
(1861), in which, under the guise of a sequel to Diderot’s master- 
piece, he showed his great familiarity with the late i8th century, 
lie married in 1841; his wife had n;oney, and he was always in 
easy circumstances. In the early part of his career he had 
many quarrels, notably one with Felix Pyut (1810- j88q), whom 
he prosecuted successfully for defamation of characAer. For 
the most part his work is mere improvisation, and lias lew ele- 
ments of vitality except a light and vivid style. His (Euvres 
choisies (12 vols., 1875-1878) were edited by A. de la Fitzeli^re. 

A study on Janin with a bibliof?raphy was published by A. PiMag- 
nel in 1874. Sec also Sainto-licuvc, Causenes du lundi, ii. and v., 
and Gustiivc rianchc, Portraits litUraires. 

JANISSARIES (corrupted from Turkish yeni cheri, ne\v 
troops), an organized military force constituting until 1826 the 
standing army of the Ottoman Empire. At tlic outset of her 
history Turkey possessed no standing army. All Moslems 
capable of bearing arms served as a kind of volunteer yeomanry 
known as akinfis; they w'ere summoned by public criers, or, if 
the occasion required it, by secret messengers. It was undtT 
Orkhan that a regular paid army was first organized : the soldiers 
were known as yaya or piyade. The result w’as unsatisfactory, 
as the Turcomans, from w hom these troops were recruited, were 
unaccustomed to fight on fool or to submit to military discipline. 
Accordingly in 1350, on the advice of Chend(!'Teli Kara Khalil, i 
the system known as detfshurme or forced levy was adopt(‘d, | 
whereliy a certain number of (’hristian youths (at first 1000) ! 
were every year taken from their parents and, after undergoing | 
a period of apprenticeship, were enrolled as yeni cheri or new j 
troops. The venerable saint Haji Bektash, founder of the Bek- 1 
lashi dervishes, blessed the corps and promised them victory; 
he remained ever after the patron saint of the janissaries. 

At first the corjis was exclusively recruited by the forced levy 
of Chri.stian children, for wJiieh purpose the officer knowm as 
tournaji-hashi, or head-keeper of the cranes, made periodical 
lours in the provinces. The fixed organization of the corps 
dates only from Mahommed II., and its regulations were subse 
(|uently modified lyv Suleiman 1 . In early days all (’bri.siians 
were enrolled indis(TiminateJy ; later those irom Alliania, Bosnia 
and Bulgaria were preferred. The recruits while serving their 
apprenticeship were instructed in the prin<-iples of the faith by 
hhojas, but acc’ording to D’Olis.son (vii. 327)1110' were not obliged 
to become Moslems. 

I’hc entire corps, commanded liy the aga of the janissaries, 
was known as the ojak (hearth); it was divided into arias or 
units of var>'ing numliers ; the oda (room) was ihe name given to 
the barrat ks in which the janissaries were Icjdgcd. 'I’liere were, 
after the reorganization of Suleiman I., 196 fjrtas of three classes, 
viz. the jemaatf comprising loj ortas, the beuluk, 61 ortas, and 
the sekhan, or seimen, 34 ortas; to these must be added 34 rirtas 
of ajami or apprentices. The strength of the orta varied greath , 
.sometimes being as low' a.s 100, sometimes rising considerably 
beyond its nominal war strength of 500. 'Ihc distinction 
bctw'een the different elas.ses seems to have Ixten principally in 
name ; in theory the jemaat, or yaya heiler, were specially charged 
with the duty of frontier-guards; the heitlufis had the jirivilege 
of serving as the sultan’s guards and of keejiing the sacred l>anner 
in their custody. 

Until the accession of Murad 111 . (1574) the total effective 
of the janissaries, including the ajami or apprentir es, did not j 
exceed 20,000. In 1582 irregularities in the mode of admissiem ' 
to the ranks lx*gan. Soon parents themselves begged tf) have 
their ciiildren enrolled, so great were the privileges attac:hing 
to the corps ; later the privilege of enlistment wa.s restricted to 
the children or relatives of former janissaries; eventually the 
regulations were much relaxed, and any person was admitted, | 
only negroes being excluded. In 1591 the ojak numliered j 
48,^8 men. Under Ibrahim (1640-1648) it was reduced by j 
Kara Mustafa to 17,000; but it soon rose again, and at the 1 


accession of Mahommed IV. (1648), the access ion- 1 nikshish was 
distributed to 50,000 janissaries. 1 luring the war of j()83- 1698 
the rules for admission were suspended, 30,000 reiTuits being 
; received at one lime, and the efieciive of the corps rising u» 

I 70,000; about 1805 it numbered more than 112,000; it went 
i on increasing until the de.st ruction of the janissarie.s, when it 
j reached 135,000. It would perhaps be more eorreet to say that 
j these arc the numbers figuring on tl'.e pay sheets, and that they 
j doubtIes.s largely exceed the total of the men actually serving in 
j the ranks. 

! Promotion to the rank of w'arrant ofiieer was obtained by 
1 long or distinguished service; it wius by seniority up to the rank 
of odabashi^ but odaUishis w'cre promoted to the rank of i/wrhaji 
(commander of an orta) solely by selection. Jmiissaries advanced 
in their own orta, which tliey left only to assume the command of 
another, Ortas remained permanently stationed in the fortre.s.s 
towns in which tliey were in garrisim, being displaced in lime of 
I peace only W'hen some violent animosity broke out between two 
I companies. I'liere were usually 12 in garristin at Belgrade, 
14 at Khotin, lO at Widdin, 20 at Bagdad, ^'e. The eoinniandcT 
was frcqiuaitly changed. A new' chorbaji was usually appi anted 
to the l ommand of an orta .stationed at a frontier post ; he was 
I then transferred elsewhere, so that in course of time he piussed 
I tJirnugh (liffermt provinces. 

In time of peai'c the jani.ssary received no pay. At first hi.s 
war pay was limited to one a.spre per diem, but it was eventually 
raiseil to a minimum of three aspres, wliil(‘ vettjrans received lus 
much as 29 u,spres,an(I nAin d ollicer.s from 30 to 120. 'J'he aga 
received 24,000 pia,stres piT annum; the ordinary pay of a 
comniiinder was 120 aspres per diem, "J’he aga and .several of 
his sulKirdimites received a pm eulage of the jiay anti allowance 
of the troops; they also inherited the property of deceased 
janissaries. Moreover, the oflieers prolit cd largely by retaining 
the names of dead or fictitious janissaries on llie [lav-roll.s. 
Rations tif mutton, bread and candles were furnished by the 
govenirnenl, the sujiply of rice, butler and vigetables being at 
the charge of the coiiunandant. ’rhe rations would have been 
(?nlirely inadequate if the janis.saries had not bet^n allowed, 
ennlrary to the regulations, to pursue different callings, such a,s 
lho.se of baker, Inilcher, glazier, boatman, A’('. At first the 
janissaries bore no other distinctive mark save the w'hite felt 
cap. .Soon the red c:ap with gold embroidery was subsliluted. 
l^rater a uniform was introduced, ol which the distiuctive mark 
w'as less the colour than the (’ut (»f the coal and lh(‘ shape’ of the 
head-dress and turban, 'i’lie only dislincticai in llv? c costume of 
I commanding officers was in the colour of Ihcrir bools, tho.se of 
! the bculuks bc'ing red while tlie others were yellow; subordinate 
I ofiiccTs w(jre black loots. 

i 'I’he fundamental laws (»f the janissaries, which were very 
early infringed, were as follows : implic it obc’dicn^ e to their 
officers; perfec t acc cad and iinion among themselves; abstinence? 
Inari luxury, extravagance and practices unseemly for a soldier 
and a brave man; oliservancc (jf tlu* rules of flcnji lUktash and 
of the rcfligious law; exdusicm from the ranks of all save those; 
properly levied; special rules for the infliction of the death- 
penalty; promotion U» be by .seniority; janis.saries to be 
admonished or punislurd by their own officers only ; the infirm 
and unfit to lie pensioned ; janissaries w'ere not to IcA their 
befirds grow, not to marry, nor to leave; tlieir barracks, nor to 
engage in trade; but were to .spend the‘ir lime in drill and in 
praeAising the arts of war. 

In time of fxjace the state supplied no arms, and 1 he* janissaries 
on service in the capital w(tc armed only with cJubs; they were 
forbiddem to (tarry any arm .save a cMitla.ss, the only cxe’c'pt ion 
being at the frcmtier-po.sls. In time eif war the janissaiie;s 
provided their own arms, and tl)e;.se might be any whieth look 
I their fancy. IIow'evcT, they were induced by rivalry to proeun 
the Ik;sI eibtainable and to keep them in perfect order. 7 ’he 
banner of the janis.sarie;.s was of white silk em whiedi ver.se;s from 
the Koran w'erc embroidered in gold. 'I'liis b«inner was planted 
bcfside the aga’s tent in camr», with four oth(;r fliig.s in red cases, 
and his three horse-Uiils. Each e^rta had its flag, half-red and 
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half-yellow, placed before the tent of its commander. Each 
orta had two or three great caldrons used for boiling the soup 
and pilaw ; thc.se were under the guard of subordinate officers. 
A particular superstition attached to them ; if they were lost 
in battle all the officers were disgraced, and the orta was no 
longer allowed to parade with its caldrons m public ceremonies. 
The janissaries were stationed in most of the guard-houses of 
Constantinople and other large towns. No sentries were cn 
duty, but rounds were sent out two or three times a day. Jt was 
customary for the sultan or the grand vizier to bestow largess on 
an orta which they might visit. 

The janissaries c( inducted themselves with extreme violence 
and brutality towards civilians. They extorted money from 
them on every possible pretext : thus, it was their duty to sweep 
the streets in the immediate vicinity of their barracks, but they 
forced the civilians, esiiecially if rayas, to perform this task or 
to pay a bribe. They were themselves subjet t to sev(.*re (orporal 
punishments; if these were to lake place publicly the ojak wa.s 
first asked for its consent. 

At first a .source of strength to 'I urkey as being the only well- 
organized and disci[)lined force in the country, the janissaries 
soon became its banc, thanks to their lawle.ssne.ss and exactions. 
One frcfjiicnt means of exhibiting their discontent was to set 
fire to Constantinople; 140 sudi fires are .said to have l>ecn 
caused during the 28 years of Ahmed JJJ.’s reign, 'ilie janis- 
saries were at all times (li.stinguished for their want of re.spcct 
towards the suitnn.^ ; their outbreaks were never due to a real 
desire for reforms of abu.ses or of misgovernnunt, but were .solely 
caused to obtain the downfall of .some olmoxious minister. 

'fhe first recorded revolt of tlie jani.ssaries is in J443, < n the 
(K'casion of the .second accession of Mahonimed Ji., wlun they 
broke into rebellion at Adrianoplo. A similar revolt happened 
at his death, when Hayazid II. was forced to yield to their 
demands and thus the custom of the accc.s.sion-bakshish was 
established ; at the end of his reign it was iJie jani.ssaries who 
forced Ikiyazid to summon Prime Selim and to hand over the 
reins of [xiwer to him. During the IVrs'an ( iimpaign of Selim 1 . 
they mutinied more than onee, I’nder O.sman 11. their disorders 
reached their greatest height and led to the dethrencment and 
murder of the sultan. It would lie tedious to recall all their acts 
of insubordination, 'riiroughout 'lurkisb history they were made 
u.se of as instruments by iinserupiilous and ambitions stalesnnn, 
and in the i7lh eenliiry they had lici'ome n praetorian guard in 
the worst .sen.se of the word. Sultan Selim ill. in de.sjiair 
endeavoured to organize a properly drilled and disciplined force, 
under the name of nizam-i-jedid, to take their jiku'e ; for some 
lime the janis.saries regarded this attempt in sullen silence ; a 
rurious detail is that Napoleon’s amba.ssador Sebastiani stn ngly 
dissuaded the sultan from taking this step. Again serving as 
tools, the jani.ssaries dethroned Selim 111 . and obtained the 
abolition of the nizam-i-jedid. Put after the suci'cssful revo- 
lution of Bairakdar Pasha of VViddin the new' troops were re- 
established and drilled ; the resentment of the janis.saries rose to 
such a height that they attacked the grand vizier's house, and 
after destroying it man’hed against the sultan’s palace. They 
were repulsed by cannon, losing Ooo men in the alTair (1806). 
But .such w^as the ex(’itcment and alarm caused at Constantinople 
that the nizam-i-jedid, or sekbam as they were now called, had 
to be suppressed. During the next 20 years the misdeeds and tur- 
bulence of the janissaries knew no bounds. Sultan Mahmud 11 ., 
powerfully impressed by their violeme and lawlessness at his 
accession, and with the example of Mehemet Ah’s method of 
suppressing the Mamlukos before his eyes, determined to rid 
the stale of this scourge ; lon*^ biding his lime, in 1825 he decided 
to form a corps of regular drilled troops known as eshkfftjis. A 
fehta wa.s obtained from the Shcikh-ul-Islam to the effect that 
it was the duly of Moslems to acquire military science. The 
imperial decree annoimi ing the formation of the new troops was 
promulgated at a grand council, and the high dignitaries present 
(including certain of the principal officers of the janissaries who 
roncurred) undertook to comply with its provisions. But the 
janissaries xose in revolt, and on the loth of June 1826, began 


to collect on th'' Et Meiclan square at Crnstantinople ; at mid- 
night they attacked the house oi the aga of janissar es, and, 
finding he had made good his escape, proceeded to overturn the 
caldrc ns of a.s meny ortas as they c..uld find, thus forcing the 
ti oops of those ortas to jo n the insurrect icn. The n they pillaged 
and robbed throughout the town. Meanwhile the goveinment 
was colkcling its fones; the ulema, consulted by the sultan, 
gave the following ictva : “ If unjust and violent men attack 
their brethren, fight against the aggres.sors and send them before 
their natural judge ! On this the .sacred sUndard of the 
prophet was unfurled, and war was formally declared against 
these distu.l)ers of order, (inncn were brought against the Et 
Meidan, wh eh was .surrounded by troops. Ibrahim Aga, known 
as Kura Jehennum, the commander ol the arti leiy, made a last 
appeal to the jani.ssariL*.s to surrender ; they refused, and fire was 
opened upc n them. Such as esci ped were shot down as they 
fled ; the barracks where many found refuge were burnt ; tho.st? 
who were taken pri.soner were !m)ught belorc the grand vizier 
and hanged. Before many days were over the cori).s had ceased 
to exist, and the janissaries, the glory of Turkey’s early days and 
the .scourge of the country for th(; la.st two ctnlurics, had passed 
for ever from the f)agc of her hi.slory. 

Sec M. (rOhs.son, Tableaux de l'imj>ire ettofuan (Baris, 1787- 
i«2o) ; Aliniod Vcfyk, I.ehje-i osmamd ((‘()nstaiUimj])lc, 12^0-1874) ; 
A. Dj'vad licy, Jltat fhihtaire ottoman {t!()n.stantin(»ple, 1883). 

JANIUAY, a town of the province of Iloilo, Panay, Philippine 
Islands, on the Suague river, about 20 m. W.N.VV. of Iloilo, the 
eupital. Pop. (1903), 27,399, including Lamhi'nao (6661) 
annexed to Janiuuy in 1903. 'I’he town command.s delightful 
view.s of mountain and valley .stenery. An excellent road 
c( nnects it with Pototan, alxait 10 m. K. 'I he surrounding 
country is hilly but ferule and well ( iiltivaled, producing rice, 
.“ugar, tobacco, vegetables (lor the Iloilo market), hemp and 
Indian com. 'I’he women weave and sill beautiful fabrics of 
pina, silk, culti n and abaca. 'Ihe language is Pnnay-Vi.sayan. 
Janiuay wa.s founded in 1578 ; it was first established in the 
mountains and was subsequently removed to its pre.se nt site, 

JANJIRA, a native slate of India, in the Konkan division of 
Bombay, situated along the eoa.st among the spurs of the 
We.stem Ghat.s, 40 m. S. of Bombay city. Area, 324 sep ni. 
Pop. (1901), 85,414, showing an increa.sc of 4 Ho dicade. 

The eslimateil revenue is about £^^,000 ; there is no tribute. 
The chief, who.sc title is Nawab Sahib, is by descent a Sidi or 
Aby.ssinian Mahommedan ; and his ancestors were for many 
generations admirals of the Mahommedan rulers of the Deccan. 
The state, popularly known as Habsan (=- Abyssinian), did not 
come under ciireet subord.’nation to the Briti.sh until 1870. It 
supplies sailors and fishermen, and also firewood, to Bombay, 
with which it is in rtgular cornmiinii'ation by steamer. 

The Nawab of lanjira is also chief of the state of |afarabad 

(y.f.). 

JAN MAYEN, an arctic island between Greenland and the 
north of Norway, about 71^ N., 8® \V. It is 34 m. lung and 9 in 
greatest breadth, and is divided into two parts by a narrow- 
isthmus. The island is of volcanic formation and mountainous, 
the highest summit being Rccrenberg in the nirih (8350 ft.). 
Volcanic eruptions have been ob.served. Glaciers are fully 
developed. Henr>' Hudsen discovered the island in 1607 and 
called it Hudson’s Tutches or Touches. Thereafter it was 
several times observed by navigators who successively claimed 
its discovery and renamed it. Thus, in 1611 or the following 
year whalers from Hull named it Trinity Island; in 1612 Jean 
Vrolicq, a Frencli whaler, called it lie de Richelieu : and in 1614 
Joris I’arolus named one of its promontories Jan Meys Hoek 
after the captain of one of his ships. The present name of the 
island is derived from this, the claim of its discovery by a Dutch 
navigator, Jan Mayen, in 1611, being unsupportable. The 
Island is not permanently inhabited, but has been frequently 
visited by explorers, sealers and whalers ; and an Austrian 
station for scientific obser\'aiions was maintained here for a 
year in 1882-1883. During this period a mean temperature of 
27*8® F, was recorded. 
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JANSEN, CORNELIUS(i585-i638), bishop of Ypres, luid father 
of the religious revival known as Jansenism, was bom of humble 
Catholic parentage at Accoy in the province of Utrecht on the 
28th of October 1585. In 1602 he entered the university of 
Louvain, then in the throes of a violent conflict between the 
Jesuit, or scholastic, party and the followers of Michael Haius, 
who swore by St Augustine. Jansen ended by attaching himself 
strongly to the latter party, and presently made a momentous 
friendship with a like-minded fellow-student, Du Vergier de 
Hauranne, afterwards abbot of Saint Cyran. After taking his 
degree he wxnt to Paris, partly to recTuit his health by a change 
of scene, partly to study Greek. E^entually he joined Du 
Vergier at his countr)' home near Bay(>nnc, imd spent some years 
teacliing at the bishop’s college. All his spare time was spent 
»n studying the early Fathers with Du Vergier, and laying plans 
for a reformation of the Church. In i6i6 he returned to Louvain, 
to take charge of the college of St Pulcheria, a hostel for Dutch 
students of theology. Pupils found him a somewhat choleric 
and exacting master and academic society a great recluse. 
However, he took an active part in the university’s resistance 
to the Jesuits ; for these had established a theological school of 
their own in I ouvain, which was proving a formidable rival to 
the ofiicial faculty of divinity. In the hope of repressing their 
encroachments, Jansen was sent twice to Madrid, in 1624 and 
1626 ; the second time he narrowly escaped the Inquisitic n. lie 
warmly supported the Catholic missionary bishop of Holland, 
Kovenius, in his contests with the Jesuits, who were trying to 
evangelize that (‘ountry without regard to the bishop’s wishes. 
He also crossed swords more than once with llie Dutch Presby- 
terian champion, Voetius, still remeiribered for his atla< ks on 
Descartes. Antipathy to the Jesuits brought Jansen no nearer 
Protestantism ; on the contrary, he yearned to beat these by 
their own weapons, chiefly by showing them that Calh(»lics 
could interpret the Bible in a manner cjulte as mystital and 
pielistic as theirs. This became the great object of his lectures, 
when he was appointed ngius professor of scriptural inlerprc- 
lation at Louvain in 1630. Still more was it the object of his 
Augustinus, a bulky treatise on the theology of St Augustine, 
barely finished at the time of liis death. IVeparing it had been 
his chief occupation ever since he went ba<'k to Louvain. But 
Jansen, as he said, did not mean to be a school- pedant all his 
iife ; and there were moments w hen he dreamed politic al dreams. 
He looked forward to a time when lielgium should throw uff the 
Sp)anish yoke and became an independent Catholic republic on 
the model of Protestant Holland. These ideas became known 
to his Spanish rulers, and to assuage them he wrote a philippic 
called the Mars gallicus (1635), a violent atta< k < n French 
ambitions generally, and on Richelieu’s indiflercnce to inter- 
national Catholic interests in particular. Tlic Mars gallicus 
did not do much to help Jansen’s friends in France, but it 
more than appeased the wrath of Madrid with Jansen himself ; 
in 1636 he was appointed bishop of Ypres. Within two years he 
was cut off by a sudden illness on the 6th of May 1638 ; the 
AuguslinuSf the book of his life, was published posthumously in 
1640. 

Eull details as to Jansen's career will be found in Reuchlin’s 
Gemhichie von Port Roy al (Hamburg, vol. i. See also Jans/nius 

by the Abb^s Callawacrt and Nols (Louvain, 1893). (Sx C ) 

JANSENISM^ the religious principles laid d(;wn by Cornelius 
Jansen in his Augustinus. This was simply a dige.st of the teach- 
ing of St Augustine, drawn up with a sp)ecial eye to the needs of 
the 17th century. In Jansen's opinion the Church wa.s suffering 
from three evils. 'I’he official scholastic theology wa.5 anything 
but evangelical. Having set out to embody the mysteries of 
faith in human language, it had fallen a victim to the excellence 
of its own methods ; language proved too strong for mystery. 
Theologv' sank into a branch of dialectic ; whatever would not fit 
in with a logical formula was cast a.side as useless. But average 
human nature does not take kindly to a syllogism, and theology 
had ceased to have any appreciable influence on pc-pular religion. 
Simple souls found their spiritual pasture in little mincing “ devo- ; 
tions while robuster minds built up for themselves a natural 1 


moralistic religion, quite as close to Epictetus as to Christianity. 
All these three evils were attacked by Jansen. As against the 
theologians, he urged that in a spiritual religion experienc e, not 
rca.son, must be our guide. As against the stoieal seJf-sullieiency 
of the moralists, he dwelt on tlie helplessness of man and his 
dependence on his nuiker. As against the ccrcmonialists, he 
; maintained that no amount of ehureh-going will save a man, 
unless the love of God is in him. lUit this eapac'ily for love no 
one can give himself. If he is born without the religious instinci , 
he can (*nly receive it by going tluough a proc ess of “ conver 
sion." And whether God ci)n\ erls th s man or that dejiends on 
his good pleasure. Thus Jansen’s theories of I'onversion nu'It 
into predestination ; although, in doing so, tliey sonvewluil 
modify its grimness^ Even for the worst misc'reanl lliere is 
hope — for w lio cun sa>' but that God may yet think fit to convert 
him ? Jansen’s thoughts went back ivery moment to his two 
spiritual heroes, St Augustine and St I’aul, eai li of whom had 
lH‘en “ the chief of sinners.” 

Such doctrines have a marked analogy to those of Calvin ; but 
in many ways Jan.sen diflered w idely from the Protestants. He 
vehemently rejected their doctrine of ju> tifieation by faith ; con- 
version might be instantaneous, hut it was only the heginningof a 
long and gradual process of justification. .Secdiully, although 
the one tiling necessary in religion was a personal relalicm of 
the human soul to its maker, Jansen held that that relatic-ii 
was c.nly possible in ancl through the Roman ( hurch. Hen in 
he was following Augustine, who had managed to ccniple together 
a high theory of c hurc h authority and sacs ami ntal grac e w ith a 
strongly persc*nai religion. But the ciicumstances of the 17th 
century were not those of the 5th ; and Jansen landed his lol- 
luv.ers in an incixtiicable confusion. \\ hat were they to do, when 
the outward iliureh said one thing, and the inward voice said 
another ? .Some time went by, however, belorc* the two authori- 
ties came into open cc/nflict. Jansen’s idcvis were popularized in 
France by his friend Du Vergier, ahliol of .St Cyran ; i ml he 
dwelt mainly on the pructic al side of the mutter on the nec essity 
of cenversion and love of (iod, as the basis of the religious life. 
'Phis brought him into eonflict with the Jesuits, whom he ac cuseci 
of giving ubsoluticai muc h too easily, without any serious inquiry 
into the dispositions of their penitent. His views are expounded 
at length by his disc iple, Antoine Arnauld, in a book on frtyuail 
Communion (*643). 'Phis book was the first manifestation of 
Jan.seni.sm to the general public in Franc e, and raised a violent 
storm. But many divines supported Arnaiild ; and no oflicial 
action was taken against liis party till i64(>. In that year tlie 
Paris University condemned 'five prc>pc>.sitions from Jansen'.s 
Augustinusy all relative to pn clestlrmtion. 'Phis c ensure, hac ked 
by the signatures of eighty-five bishops, was sent up to Rome for 
endorsement; and in 1653 Pope Innocent X. derlured all Pive 
proposition.s heretical. 

J'liis decree placed the Jansenists between two fires ; for 
although tlie five proposiiicms c-nly rifpresented one side of 
Jaasen’s teaching, it was rec c>gnized by both parties that the 
whole question was to be hiught out on this issue. Under the 
leadersliip of Arnauld, who came c)f a great family of lawyers, 
the Janseni.sls acec^rdingly look refuge in a .scries of legal tac tio. 
Firstly, they denied that Jansen had meant the propositions in 
the sense condemned. Alexander VTl. replied (1656) that his 
predecc.s.sor had cemdemned them in tlie sense intended by their 
author. Arnauld retortird that the ( hurc h might be infallible 
in abstract (|ue.slions of theology ; but as to wfiut was passing 
through an author’.s mind it knew no niore than any one el.se. 
ifowever, the French govoinment .su/iported tlie pope, in 
1656 Arnauld wa,s depriveci of his degree, in .spite of Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters (1656-1657), b(;giin in an attempt to save him 
(.see Pa-Scai.; Casui.stry). Jn 1661 a formulary, or sede/nn 
renunciation of Jansen, was imposed c>n all his suspected 
followers; those who would not sign it went into hiding, or 
to the Bastille. Peace was only restored under Clement JX. 
in 1669. 

This peace W'as treated by Jansenist writers as a triumph; 
really it was the beginning of their downfall. They had set out 
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to reform the Church of Rome; they ended by having to fight 
hard for a doubtful foothold within it. Even that foothold soon 
gave way. Louis XIV. was a fanatic for uniformity, civil and 
religious ; the last thing he was likely to tolerate was a handful 
of eccentric recluses, who believed themselves to be in special 
touch with Heaven, and therefore might at any moment set their 
conscience up against 1 he law. During the lifetime of his cousin, 
Madame de Longueville, the great protectress of the jansenists, 
Louis stayed his hand ; on her death (1679) the reign of severity 
began. That summer Amauld, who had spent the greater part 
nf his life in hiding, was forced to leave France for good. 

Six years later he was joined in exile by Pasquier Quesnel 
who succeeded him as leader of the party. Long before his 
flight from France Quesnel had pubiished a devotional commen- 
tary — R flexions morales sur le Nouocau 7 'esiameni— which had 
gone through many edit ions without exciting oflicial suspicion, 
but in 1695 l.ouis Antoine dc Noailles, bishop of Chalons, was 
ujadc archbishop of J*aris. JI(; was known to be very hostile to 
the Jesuits, and at (‘hdons had more than ont't* expressed 
otVicaal approval of Quesnel’s Reflexions. So the Jesuit party 
determined to wreck archbishop and lK)()k at the same time. 
I’lje Jansen isis played into tlicir liands by suddenly raising (1701) 
in the Paris divinity school the (|u<'sl ion whether it was nesressary 
to accept the condc^mnation (»f Jansen with interior assent, or 
whether a “ respectful silcncT was enough. Very soon ecclesi- 
astical France was in a hla/e. In 1703 l.ouis XIV. wrote to 
Pope riemenl XI., proposing tliat they should take joint action 
to make an end of Jansenism f(n* ever. Clement replied in 1705 
with a bull condemning respct tiul siltmee. 'i’his measure only 
whetted Louis’s apfuMite. Me was growing old and increasimdy 
superstitious; the affairs of hie realm were going from bad to 
worse; he b(‘came Ironzicdly anxious to propitiate the wrath of 
his maker by making war on the enemies of the ('hurcli. In 1711 
he asked the pope f(»r a sec'ond, mid still slrongcT bull, that 
would tear up Jans(*nism by the roots, 'rhe pope’s choice of a 
book to condcinn fell on Quosiicrs Reflexions ', in 1713 appeared 
the Inill anathematizing no less than one-hundred- 

and-onc of its propositions, Indeed, in his zeal ag/'inst the 
Janscnisls the pope condemned various practices in no way 
peculiar to their party ; thus, for instance, many orthodox 
Catholics were exasperated at the heavy blow be dealt at fK)pular 
Bible reading. Hence the bull met with much opposition from 
Arclibishop dc Noailles and others who did not call thcm.selves 
Jansenists. In the mid.st of the ronfli<’t Louis XIV. died 
(September 1715) ; but the freelhinking duke of Orleans, who 
succeeded him as regent, continued alter some w’uvering to 
support the bull, 'rivreupon four bishops appt^aled against it 
to a general couni il ; and the wuntry became divided into 
appellants ” and “ accepiants (1717). The regent’s disrepu- 
table minister, Cardinal Dubois, patched up an abortive truce in 
1720, but the appc?Ilfints promptly ^‘re-appealed” against it. 
During the next ten years, however, tliey were slowly crushed, 
and in 1730 the Unigenitus was proclaimed part and parcel of 
the law of France. This led to a ^cat quarrel with the judges, 
who were intensely Gallican in spirit 'occ Galijcatusm), and had 
always regarded the Unigenitus ns a triumph of ultramontanism. 
The (|uarrel dragged indefinitely on through the 18th centur>', 
though the questions at issue were really constitutional and 
political rather than religious. 

Meanwhile the most ardent Jansenists had followed Quesnel j 
to Holland. Here they met w'ith a warm wclci me fn^m the 
Dutch ( aiholic body, which had always been in close sympathy 
with Jansenism, although without regarding itself as formally 
pledged to the ^iugustinus. But it had broken loose from Rome 
m 1703, and was now organizing itself into on indtpendent 
church (see Utrecht). The Jansenists who remained in France 
had meanwhile fallen on evil days. Persecution usually begets 
hysteria in its victims ; and the more extra\^gant members of the 
party were far advanced on the road which leads to apocalyptic I 
prophecy and “ .'^peaking with tongues,” About 1728 the 
” mirades of St Medard ” became the talk of Paris. Tliis was 
the cemetei*}' when? was buried Frangois de Pari-s, a young 


Jansenist deacon of singularly holy life, and a perfervid opponent 
of the Unigenitus. All sorts of miraculous cures were believed 
to have been worked at hie tomb, until the government closed 
the cemetery in 1732. This gave rise to the famous epigram ; 

De par U rot, defense d Dieu 

De faire miracle cn ce lieu. 

On the miracles soon followed the rise of the so-called Convul 
sionaries. These worked themselves up, mainly by the u.se of 
frightful self-tortures, into a state of frenzy, in which they 
prophesied and cured diseases. They were eventually disowned 
by the more reputable Jan.senists, and were severely reprcs.sed 
by the police. But in 1772 they were still important enough for 
Diderot to enter the field against them. Meanwhile genuine 
Jansenism survived in many country parsonages and convents, 
and led to frequent quarrels with the authorities. Only one of 
its latter-day disciples, however, rose to real eminence; this was 
the Abbe Henri Gregoirc, who played a considerable part in the 
French Revolution. A few small Jansenist congregations still 
.survive in France; and others ha\'c been started in connexion 
with the Old Catholic Church in Holland. 

Litkraturr.— For the 17th centuiy see the Port Royal ot 
Sainlt; Jieuve (5th cd., Faris, 1808) in six volumes. See also 11. 
Keuchljn, Gesrhichte von J^ort Royal (2 vols., Mainbur^r, 18 ^0-1 1). 
and C. Beard, Port Royal (2 vols.. London, i8()i). No salisfaclory 
Roman Catholic history of the subject exists, though reference m;.v 
be made to Count Jose^ih de Maistre’a JJe I'i^iise gallicane (last ed.. 
Lyons, 1881). On the Jansenism of the 18th century no sin; le work 
exists, though much information will be found in the Gallic an 
Church of Canon Jervis (2 vols., I^ondon. 1872). For a series of 
excellent sketches se-c also Sechc, Les^ Demiers Jansiinistes (3 vols., 
I’aris, 1891). A more detailed list of books bt;aiing on the subject 
will Ik* found in the 5th volume of the Cambridge Modern History, 
and J. l^atpiier’s Le Janshiisnie (Paris, 1909) may also be consulted. 

(Si C.) 

JANSSEN, or Jansen (sometime.^ Johnson), CORNELIUS 
(1593 ^>64), Flemish painter, wa.s apparently bom in Lur.clon, 
and b; ptized on the 14th of October 1593. There seems no 
reason to supj>osc, as was formerly staled', that he was born at 
Amsterdam. He work(!cl in England Irom 1618 to 1643, and 
alti.rwards retired to Holland, working at Middi'lburg, Am- 
sterdam, the Hague and Utrecht, and dying at one of the last two 
places about 1664. In England he was patronized by James 1 . 
and the court, and under Charles I. he continued to^ paint the 
numerous portraits which adorn many English mansions and 
collections. Janssen’s pictures, chiefly portraits, are dis- 
tinguished by clear colouring, delicate touch, good taste and 
careful finish. He generally painted upon panel, and often 
worked on a small .scale, sometimes producing replicas of hi.s 
larger works. A characteristic of his style is the very dark 
background, which throws the carnations of his portraits into 
rounded relief. In all probability his earliest portrait (16 j 8) 
was that of John Milton as a boy of ten, 

JANSSEN, JOHANNES (1829-1891), German histonan, was 
born at Xanten on the 10th of April 1829, and was educated 
as a Roman Catholic at Milnster, Lout^in, Bonn and Berlin, 
afterwards becoming a teacher of histoty at Frankfort -on-thc- 
Main. lie w'us ordained priest in i860; became a member of 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies in 1875 J in 1880 was made 
domestic prelate to the pope and apostolic pronotar>'. He died 
at Frankfort on the 24th of Deccmlier 1891. Janssen was a 
stout champion of the Ultramontane party in the Roman 
Catholic Church. His great work is his Geschichle des deutschen 
Volkes seit dem Ausgang des AfiUelalters (S vols., Freiburg, 1878- 
1894). In t his book he show's himself very host ile to the Reforma- 
tion, and attempts to prove * hat the Protestants were responsibL* 
for the general unrest in Germany during the x6th and i7ih 
centuries. The author’s partisan.ship led to some controversy, 
and Janssen wrote An meine Kritiker (Freiburg, 1883) and 
Ein mrites Wort an meius Kritiker (Freiburg. 1883) in reply to 
the Janssens Geschichte des deutseken Volkes (Munich, 1883) of 
M. Lenz, and other criticisms. 

The Gejichichte. which has passed throtieh mnnerotis editions, has 
been con tinned and improved bv I.ndwig Pastor, and the erea ter part 
of it has been translated into English by M. A. Mitchell and A. M. 
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Christie (ItOiHlon, 1896, fol)- Of his other works perhaps the most 
important arc ; the opting of Frankfurts Reichskotrespondepiz^ / jy(>^ 
jjii^ (Freiburg, 1863-1872) ; and of the Leben, briefe und khinere 
Schriften of his friend J. F. Bohmer (Leipzig, i8(>8) ; a monograph, 
SchiHm M Htstarik&r (Freiburg, 1863) ; and ZtiF und Lebensbildtt 

L, Castor, Janssen (Freiburg, 1893) ; F. Meister, Erin- 
nerungan Johannes Janssen (P'rankfort, 1896); Schwann, Johannes 
Janssen und die Geschichte der deutschen Reformation (Munich, 1802). 

JANSSEN, PIERRE JULES C^SAR (1824-1907). French 
astronomer, was bom in Paris on the 22nd of February 1824, 
and studied mathematics and physics at the faculty of sciences. 
He taught at the lycee Charlemagne in 1853, and in the school 
of architecture 1865-1871, but his energies were mainly devoted 
to various scientitic missions entrusted to him. Thus in 1857 
he went to Peru in order to determine the magnetic equator ; 
in 1861-1862 and 1864, he .studied telluric absorption in the solar 
spectrum in Italy and Switzerland ; in 1867 he carried out 
optical and magnetic experiments at the Azores ; he .successfully 
observed bjth transits of Venus, that of 1874 in Japan, that of 
1882 at Oran in Algeria ; and he look part in a long series of 
solar eclipse-expeditions, c.g. to Trani (1867), Cfuntoor (186S), 
Algiers (1870), Siam (1875), the Caroline Islands (1883), and to 
Alcosebre in Spain (JO05). To sec the e{‘lipse of 1870 he escaped 
from besieged Paris in a ballo m. At the great Indian eclipse 
of 1868 he demonstrated the gaseous nature of the red promi- i 
nenecs, and devised a method of observing them under ordin iry 
daylight conditions. One main purpose of his spci t ro.scopic 
inquiries was to answer the cjucstum whether tlic sun contains 
oxygon or not. An indispensable preliminary was the virtual | 
elirniii.ition of ow gen-absorption in I lie earth’s atmosphere, j 
and Ids bold project of establishing an observatory on the top of 
Mont Blanc was prompted by a pjerception of the advantages to 
be gained by reducing the thickness of air through which 
observations have to lie mad(‘. I'his oli.servatory, the founda- 
tions of which were fixed in the snow that appears to cover the i 
summit to a depth of ton metres, was built in September jSq^, ■ 
and Janssen, in spite of his sixty-nine years, made the ascent 
and spent four clays taking observations. Jn 1875 he was 
appointed direc tor of the new astrophy.si(’al observatory estab- 
lished by the hVencli government at Meuclon, and set on 
foot there in 1876 the remarkable series of solar photographs 
collected in his great Atlas de photographies solaires (t() 04). 
The first volume of the A males de V ohservatoire de Meudtm 
was published by him in 1896. He died at Paris on the 23rd at 
December 1907. 

See A. M. Clcrkc, Mist, of Aslr. during the rc/th Centtny (1903) ; 
H. Maepherson, Astfonomers of To-Day (1965). 

JANSSENS (or Jansfins), VICTOR HONORIUS (1664-1739), 
Flemish painter, was bom at Bnissels. After seven years in 
the studio of an ob.sourc painter named Voldcrs, he spent four 
years in the household of the duke of Holstein. The next eleven 
years Janssens passed in Rome, where he took eager ach'antage 
of all the aids to artistic study, and formed an intimacy with 
Tempesta, in whose lands apes he frequently inserted figures. 
Rising into popularity, he painted a large number of cabinet 
historical scenes ; but, on his return to Brussels, the claims of 
his increasing family restricted him almost entirely to the larger 
and more lucrative size of picture, of wiiich very many of the 
churches and palaces of the Netherlands contain examples. In 
1718 Janssens was invited to Vienna, where he stayed three 
years, and was made painter to the emperor. The stat{?ment I 
that he visited England is based only upon the fact that certain ! 
fashionable interiors of the time in that countr>' lia\'e been I 
attributed to him. Janssen’s colouring was good, his touch I 
delicate, and his taste refined. 

JANSSENS (or Jansens) VAN NUYSSEN, ABRAHAM (1567 
1632), Flemish painter, w'as bom at Antwerp in 1567. Ht 
sUidi^ under Jan Snellinck, was a ‘‘ master ’’ in 1602, and m j 
1607 was dean of the master-painters. Till the appearance of < 
Rubens he was considered perliap.=; the best historical painter i 
of his time. The stvles of the two artists arc not unlike. In ; 
correctness of drawing Janssens excelled his great rrmtemporflr>' . ' 


in bold composition and in treatment of tlie nude he equalled 
him ; but m faculty of colour and in general freedom of dis- 
position and touch he fell far short. .\ master of chiaroscuro, 
he gratified his taste lor strong contrasts of light and shade 
in his torchlights and similar effects. (;ood examples of this 
master arc to be seen in the Antwerp museum and the Vienna 
gallery. 'I'he stories of his jealousy of Rubens and of bis 
dissolute life are (juile unloundcd. He died at Antwerp in 
T632. 

JANUARIUSi ST, or San (tENNaro, the patron saint of 
Naples. According to the legend, he was lashop of Bene von to. 
and flourished tow-ards the close of the 3rd tentury. On the 
outbreak of the persecution by Diocletian and Maximian. he 
was taken to Nola aiul brought before 'rimotheus. gov(‘mor o{ 
Campania, on account of liis profession of the Christian religion. 
After various assaults u|x)n his cijustancy, he was sentenced to 
be cast into the fiery fiiriiiUT, through which lie i)asscd wholly 
unharmed. On the following day, along with a number of ft'llow 
martyrs, be was (‘xposed t(' the lurv of wild beasts, which, 
however, laid tliemselvc.s down in taim* siil>ii)issit>n at his fert. 
Timotheus, again pronoiim'ing senlcnce of death, was si ruck 
with blindness, but immediately hi'alcd by th(‘ [lowerful inter- 
cession of the saint, a miracle w^hich convcrli-d nearly five 
thousand men on the spot. 'Phe ungrateful judge, only roused 
to further furv by these 0(*eiirrences, causeri the eveciilion of 
Januarius by the .sword to be forthwitli carried i»ul. 'Phe body 
was ultimately removed by the inhabitants of Naples to tliat 
city, where the relic liecame very famous for its miracles, espe- 
cially in eounteracting the more dangerous eruptions of N'csiiviiis, 
Whatever the difficulties raised bv Acta, (he (idl of St 
Januarius, bishop and martyr, is attested liisloric ally a; Naples 
as early as lljc 5th century (l<ihlio(h, haejog. latina, No. 6558). 
Two phial.> preserved in the (‘alh(‘dral an* believt-d to contain the 
blood of the martyr. ’Phe ndic is shown Iwii'c a year in Mav 
and Septi‘ml>er. On these occasions the subslaiue contained 
in the phial ll<jiiefies, and the Neapolitans see in Ih'.s phenomenon 
a supernatural manifestation. 'I’he “ miracle of St Januarius ” 
did not o(M’ur before the middle of the 15th eentury. 

A great number of saints of the name of Jarumrius are 
mention'd in the murtyrologies. The iKVst known are the 
Roman martyr (festival, tlm rolh o| Jiilv), whose epitaph was 
j wTitten by Rope Damasns (|)e Rossi, Hulletlioo, p. 17, 1863), 
I and the martyr of (’ordova, who forms along with Faust us and 
I Marlialis the group designated liy Fnalentius (Feristephnfion, 
j iv. 20) by the name of tres coronae. 'I’he festival of these 
' martyrs is eelebraled on the i.^tb of October. 

j Sec Aolu iUHclorum, September, vi. 7CU , ti. St lii;i illo, 
E.same di un codice grri o putddicato net (orno },n <00/0 delta tdldiothn a 
(Naples, i8*,0); (i. Taglialatela, Memorie storico rrittt he 
del cuUo del sangue di S. (iennaro (Napl<?s, iWop, which conLairis 
many facts, hut little criliciNM) , (i. Albiai, Sulla motnlitd det lufutdi 
visoosi non omogcnei [Sftcit'ld fralr di NapuU, Rendicnnti ^ 2iid sr-ries, 
vf>l. jv., i89'>) ; Acta 'amloruni, Dtlober, vi. 187 193. (II. J)j; ) 

I 

JANUARY, the first rnontli in tlie mixlern calendar, ermsisting 
of thirty-one days. 'J'he name* (Lat. Januarius) is d(Tived from 
the tw'o-faced Roman g<Kl Janus, to w'hom ilie month was 
dedicated. As doorkeejwr of heaven, as looking both into the 
past and the future, and as being essentially the deity who 
busied himself with the beginnings of all enterjjri.scs, he was 
apprcipriately marie guardian of the fortunes ot the new year. 
The conser ration of the month tor>k place by an offering of meal, 
salt, frankincense anrl wine, each of which was new. The 
.^nglo-Saxons rallerl January' Wulfmonath, in allusion to the 
fact that hunger then made the wolves bold enraigh to conu; Into 
the villages. The prin^ ipid festivals of the inrmth are : New 
Year’s Thiv ; Feast of the f'ircumcision ; Epiphany ; Twelfth- 
Day : and (Conversion of St F^ud ( .ee (’ai.e-sdar). 

JANUS, in Roman mythology one of the principal Italian 
deities. The name is generally explained as llie masr uline form 
of Diana (Jana), and Janus as originally a god of light anrl rlay, 
who gradually ber ame the god of the beginning and origin of 
all things. .Vr ording to some, however, he is simply the god 
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of doorways (januae) and in this connexion is the patron of all 
entrances and beginnings. According to Mommsen, he wa.s 
“ the spirit of optming,” and the double-head was connected 
with the gate that opened both ways. Others, attributing to 
him an Etruscan origin, regard him as the god of the vault of 
heaven, which the Etruscan arch is supposed to resemble. The 
rationalists explained him as an old king of Latium, who built 
a citadel for himself on the Janiculum. It was believed that 
his worship, which was said to have existed as a local cult before 
the foundation of Rome, was introduced there by Romulus, 
and that a temple was dedicated to him by Numa. This temple, 
in reality only an arch or gateway {Janus geminus) facing east 
and west, stood at the north-east end of the forurn. It was open 
during war and closed during peace (Livy i. 19) ; it was shut only 
four times before the Christian era. A possil)lc explanation is, 
that it was considered a bad omen to shut the city gates while 
the citizens were outside fighting for the state; it was necessary 
that they should b.avc free access to the city, whether they 
returned victorious or defeated. Similarly, the door of a 
private house was kept open while the members of the family 
were away, but. when all were at home it was closed to keep 
out intruders. 1 'lierc was also a temple of Janus near the theatre 
of Marcellus, in the forum olitorium, erected by (iaius Duiliiis 
(Tacitus, Ann. ii. 49), if not earlici'. 

The beginning of the day (hence his epithet Matutinus), of 
the month, and of tlic year (January) was sacred to Janus ; on 
the 9th of January the festival called Agonia was celebrated in 
his honour, lie was invoked before any other god at the 
beginning of any important undertaking ; his priest was the Rex 
Sacroruin, tlie representative of tlie ancient king in his capacity 
as religious head of the stale. All gateways, housedoors anrl 
entranc(is giaierally, were under his protect! >n ; he was the 
inventor of agrit’ullure (liencc Consivius, “ he who sow\s or 
plants ”), of civil laws, of I lie I’oining of money and of religious 
worship. He was worshi|)j)e(I on the Janit ulum as the protector 
of trade and shipping; his head is found on the as, together 
with the prow of a ship. He is usually represented on the 
(‘arliest (‘oins with two bearded faces, looking in uppo.sile 
directions; in the lime of Hadrian the number of faces is in- 
creased to four. In his capacity as porter or d.iorkeeper he 
holds a staff in his right hand, and a key (or keys) in his left ; a.s 
such he is called Patulcius (opener) and C’lusius (closer). His 
titles Curiatius, Patricius, Quirinus originate in his worship in 
the gcnles, the ( iiriae and the state, and have no reference to 
any .special functions or characteristics. In late times, he is 
both bearded and unbearded ; in place of the staff and keys, the 
fingers of his right hand show the number ^^00 (C(X\), those of 
his left the number of the remaining days of the year (LXV.). 
According to A. IL Cook {Classical Review^ xviii, 367), Janus 
is only another form of Jupiter, the name under which he was 
worshipped by the pre-Uitin (aboriginal) inhabitants of Rome ; 
after their coiviuesL by the Italians, Janus and Jana took their 
place as independent divinities by the side of the Italian Jupiter 
and Juno. He considers it probable that the three-headed 
Janus was a triple oak-god worshipped in the form of two 
vertical beams anti a cross-bar (such as the tigillum sororiutn, 
for which see Horatii); hence also the door, consisting of two 
lintels and side-post.s, was sacred to Janus. The three-headed 
type may have been the (»riginal, from which the two-headed 
and four-headed type^ were developed. J. CJ. Erazer {The 
Early History of the Kingship, pp. 214, 285), who also identifies 
Janus with Jupiter, is of opinion that Janus was not originally 
a doorkeeper, but that the door was ('allotl after him, not vice 
versa. Janua may be an adjective, janm for is meaning a door 
with a symbol of Junus close by the chief entrance, to serve as 
a protection for the hou.se ; then janua alone came to mean a door 
generally, with or without the symbol of Janus. I'he double 
head may have been due to the desire to make the god look both 
ways for greater protection, Ry J. Rhys {Hibbert Lectures ^ 
1886, pp, 82, 94) Janus is identified with the three-faced (.some- 
times three-headed) Celtic god Cernunnus, a chthonian divinity, 
compared by Rhys wdth the Teutonic Heimdal, the warder of 


the gods of the under-world; like Janus, Cernurmus and Heimdal 
were considered to be the fons et art go of ail things. 

Sec S. Linde, De Jano summo romanorum deo (Lund, 1891) ; 
j. S. Speyer, *' Lc Dieu remain Janus,” in Revue de Vhistoire des 
religions (xxvi., 1892) ; G. Wissowa, Religion und KuUus dev Romer 
(1902) ; W. Dccckc, Eiruskische Forschungen, vol. ii. ; W. Warde 
k'owler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic (1899), 
pp. 282-290 ; articles in W. H. Roscher'.s Lexikon der Mythologie and 
Uaremberg and Saglio's Dictiomiairc des Antiquit6s\ J. Toulain, 
Etudes de Mythologie (1909). On other jani (arched passages) in 
Rome, frequented by l)u.siness men and money changers, see 
O. Richter, Topographic der Stadt Rom (1901). (J. H. K.) 

JAORA, a native state of Central India, in the Malwa agency. 
It consists of two isolated tracts, between Ratlam and Neemuch. 
Area, with the dependencies of Piplauda and Pant Piplauda, 
568 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 84,202. The estimated revenue is 
£57,000 ; tribute, £9000. The chief, whose title is nawab, is 
a Mahommedan of Afghan dc.scent. The state was confirmed 
by the Rritish government in 1818 by the Treaty of Mandsaur. 
Nawab Mahommed Ismail, who died in 1895, was an honorarv’ 
major in the British army. His son, Iftikhar Ali Khan, a minor 
at his accession, was educated in the Daly College at Indore, with 
a British olficcr for bis tutor, and received powers of administra- 
tion in 1906. The chief crops arc millets, cotton, maize and 
poppy. The last supplies a large part of the Malwa opium of 
commerce, 'riie town of Jaora is on the Rajpulana-Mahva 
railway, 20 m. N. of Ratlam. Pop. (1901), 23,854, It is well 
laid out, with many good modern buildings, and has a high 
.school and dispensary, 'lb celebrate Queen Vicloriab Diamond 
jubilee, the Victoria Institute and a zenana dispensary were 
opened in 1898. 

JAPAN, an empire of eastern Asia, and one of the great powers 
of the world. The following article is divided for convenience 
into ten sections:—!. Grography ; 11 . Thk People; III. 
Language and I.iterature; IV. Art; V. Economic Condi- 
TioN.s ; VL Government and Administration ; VIl. Religion ; 
VIIL Foreign Intercourse; JX. Domestic History; X. 
The Claim of Japan. 

L“ Geography 

'The continent of Asia stretches two arms into the Pacific 
Ocean, Kamchatka in the north and Malacca in the .south, 
between which lies a long cluster of islands p^gff/on 
con-stituting the Japanese empire, which covers Bueat. 
37“ 14' of longitude and 29® 1 1' of latitude. On the 
extreme north are the Kuriles (called by the Japanese Chishimay 
or the “ myriad isles ”), which extend to 156® 32' E. and to 
50"" 56' N. ; i)n the extreme south is Formosa (called by the 
Japane.se Taiwan)y which extends to 122® 6' E., and to 21*^ 45’ 
N. There are six large islands, namely Sakhalin (called by the 
Japanese Karafulo) ; Vezo or Ezo (which with the Kuriles is 
designated Hokkaido, or the north-sea district) ; Nippon (the 
“ origin of the sun ”), w hich is the main island ; Shikoku (the 

four provinces ’*), w hich lies on the east of Nippon ; Kiushiu 
or Kyu.shu (the “ nine provinces whic h lies on the south of 
Nippon, and Formosa, which forms the most southerly link of 
the chain, Formosa and the Pescadores were ceded to Japan 
by China after the war of 1894-1895, and the southern half of 
Sakhalin— the |>art south of 50" N. — vas added to Japan by 
cession from Russia in 1905. Korea, annexed in August iy:o, 
is separately noticed. 

Coast-line. — Tlic following table shows the numbers, the lengths 
of coast -line, and the areas of the N-arious groups of islands, only 
those being indicated that have a coast-line of at least i ri (2| m.), 
or that, though smaller, are inhabited ; except in the case of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, where the whole numbers are given : — 




Length of 

Area 


Number. 

coast in 

in square 



miles. 

miles. 

Nippon . . . . . . 

1 

4.7<>5'o,1 

99,373'5- 

1 sles ad jacen t to N ippon 

. . 107 

1,27509 

47030 

Shikoku 

1 

1,100-85 

0,401*39 

Isles adjacent to Shikoku . 

♦ • 75 

548*12 

» 7.5*40 

Kiushiu 

. . I 

2,101*28 

13,778*68 

Isles adjacent to Kiushiu . 

. . 150 

2,405 06 

1,821*85 
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Yc20 , 

J sics adjacent to Vczo . 
Sakhalin (Karafiito) 

Sado 

Okishima 

Isles adjacent to Okishima 

Awaji 

Isles adjacent to Awaji 

Tki . 

Isles adjacent to Iki 
Tsushima , . < . . 

Isles adjacent to Tsushima 
RiukiQ (or Luchu) Islands , 
Kuriles (Chishima) . 

Tkmin (Ofjasawara Islands). 
Taiwan (Formosfi) . . , 

Isles adjacent to 1 ‘ormosa . 
l^escadorcs (Hoko-to) . 


Totals 


rt*achcd, but there has not been any absolutely accurate enumeration. 

It will be observed that the coast dine is very lon^ in proportion 
to the area, the ratio being i m. of coast to every 0 5 m. of area. 
'I'he Pacific Ocean, which washes the eastern shore's, moulds their 
i>utline into much greater diversity than does tlu' Sea of Jajian 
which washes the western shores. Thus the Pacitic .sea-lioaid 
inoasurrs 10,562 m. against 2887 m. for that ol the Japan Sen. in 
depth of water, too, the advantage is on the I’acilie siile. 'J hen* the 
bottom slopes very abruptly, dosct nding precipitously ot a point not 
far from the north-east coast of the main island, where soundings ha\f 
shown 4t>53 fathoms. This, the deepest .sea-bed in the \V4)rlil. is 
callf'd the Tuscarora Deep, after tlie name of the I’niied Slates’ 
man-of-war which made the sursey. The configuration .seems to 
point to a colossiil crater under the ocean, and many of the eartli- 
«]uakcs which visit Japan app(‘ar to have Iheii origin in this sub- 
marine region. On the other hand, the average dej)lh of the Japan 
Sea Is only 1200 falhom.s, and its maximum depth is i‘he 

4 ,, t 



Length of 

Area 

Number. 

coast in 

in sv)uare 


miles. 

miles. 

I 

1,323*32 

30,1 1841 

13 

110-24 


1 

Insurveyed 

12,487-04 

X 


33592 

1 

X 82-27 

130-40 

I 

30. 1 

o-o<> 

1 

9Tl.t 

2I7’«3 

1 

5‘32 

0-83 

1 

8<.'.j7 

yygo 

1 


0*47 

1 

.,fK1 

2(H *72 

5 

1 l8-8o 

4 5^^ 

55 

7<.87^ 

9.151S 

3' 


6,159-42 

20 

»74C'.5 

26*82 

1 

7.M 31 

13,429 31 

7 

128-32 Not surveyed 1 

12 

98(,7 


.‘139 

18,160*98 

J7J.781'75 

included, 

a total of over 3000 is 
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east coast, from ('ape Shiriyn (Shiriyazaki) in the* north to (‘ape 
Inuboye (Inuboesaki) near TVikyu Hay, though alxninding in .small 
indentati ms, has only two largo Imys, those of Sendai and Matsu- 
shima ; but southwnril from '1 nkyo Hay to ( ape SatUi (Satanomisaki) 
in Kiiishiu there are many capacious inlets which oiler exeelleni 
anchorage, as the (lulf of Sagami (Sagaminarla), Hh* Hays (»i Smuga 
(Suriigawan). Jsc (I.seniimi) and Osaka, the Kii ( hiinnel, the (iulf 
of Tosa (Tosonada), Ac. (Opening into V> )lh the Pacific an<l th( 

Sea ol Japan and separating Shikoku and Kiushiii from the main 
i.sland as well as from each other, is the celebrated Inkinfl Sea, om* 
of the most picturesque sheets of water in the world, lu surtace 
measures 1325 .s<j. m. ; it has a lengtii of 255 in, and a maximum 
width of 56 m. ; its coast-lines aggregate 700 ni.; its depth is lum Ih-h* 
more than 65 fathoms, and it is studded with islands which pres<iit 
.scenery of the most diverse and beautiful character, 'llien* an* 
four narrow avenues connecting this remarkable Ixidy of water with 
the Pacific and the Japan Sea : that on the \ve.-)t, callo<l Shiinoiuis< ki 
Strait, has a width of yds., that on the wjuUi, known as 

Havamoto Strait, is 8 m. across ; and the two on the north, ^'nni 
and Karuto Straits, measure 3000 and 1500 yds. respectively. It 
need scarcely Ik* .said that thes(* restrictefl approaches give little 
acce.s.s to the storms which disturb the seas outside. Mc>re broke 11 
into bays and inlets than any other part of the coast is the western 
shore of Kifishiu. Here three promontories - Nomo, Shimabara 
and Kizaki— enclose a large bay having on its shores Nagnsiiki, the 
great naval j>ort of Sa.scbo, and other anchorages. On Hk* s<airh of 
Kiiishiri the I 5 ay of Kagoshima has historical iutcresp ami cm tin* 
west are the bays of Ariakeno-ura and Vatsushiro. To the nortli 
of Nagasaki are the bay.s of Hakata, Karatsu and Imari. Helweon 
this coa.st and the soiithc?m extremity of the Korean peninsula are 
situated the islands of Iki and 'Isushima, the latter being only 
30 m. di.stant from the peninsula. Passing farther north, the shore* 
line of the main i.sland along the Japan Sea is found to be compara- 
tively straight and monotonous. * there being only one noteworthy 
indentation, that of VVaka.sa-wan, where are situated the naval port 
of Maizuni and the harbour ol l.suruga, the Japanese point of 
communication with the Vladivostok terminus of the Trans-Asian 
railway. From this harlvjur to Osaka Japan's waist measures only 
77 m., and as the great lake of Biwa ancl some minor sheets of water 
break the interval, a canal may be dug to join the J'acific and the 
Sea of Japi&n. Yezo is not rich in anchorage.s. Vchiura (Volcano 
Bay), Nemuro (\N’alfisch) Bay and Ishikari Bay are the only remark- 
able inlets. As for Formosa, the peculiarity’ of its outline is that the 

eastern coast falls precipitou.sly into deep 'water, while the western . komumm km/ 

slopes slowly to shelving bottoms ancl shoals. The Pescadores I peaks surrounding the basin of an old cratc-r and rising 
Islands afford the best anchorage in this part of Japan. | to a height of 6210 ft. ; the Haruna group, cel(d>rated 

Mountains . Japanese mands arc traversed from north to ; hjr scenic beauties, and Myogi-san, a cluster of pinnacles which, 
south by a range 01 mountains which sends out larious lateral though not rising higher than 3880 ft., offer sc^mery which dispeF 


branches. Lofty summits arc separated by comparatively low 
passes, which lie at the level of crystalline rocks and schists consti 
tilting^ the original uplands upon which tlie summits have boon piltsl 
by volcanic action. I lu* scc*m*rv among the mountain.s is generally 
.soft. Climatic agencies have siimothed and inodiiicvl every thing 
rugged or abrupt, until an impression of gcntlo undulation rather 
than of gnindeur is suggested. Nowheri* is the region of eternal 
snow reached, and mas.st‘s of foliage enhan-.e the icntle aspc'et of 
the scenery and glorify it in autumn with tints ol striding brilliancv 
Monntam alternates with valley, so that not luoie tliun one ei-htli 
of the country’s entire area is cultivable. 

The king of Japanese mountains is kuii vania or I•uji-s4\u (peer 
loss monnl), of which the highest p)ini (Ken ga mine) is u.m-i 11 
above sea-level. The remarkable grace of this moim 
tain’s curvi.'— an inverted caleiiarv makes it one 
Ol the most beautiful in the world, an^l lias oblaiiu'd for it 
a prominent place in Japane.se decorative art, Cireat si 1 earns 
hiva Hawed from the crater in ancient times. The couisi' of one is 
still visible to a distance of 15 m. from the .summit, but the rest are 
covered, for the most part, with iletp deposits of ash(*s uiul sc, rkie. 
On the south I'uji slopes unbrolon to Ihe .st?a, but on the other 
three .sides the plain from which it li.ses is .surrouiuled by imuintains, 
among which, on the north mid west, a series of most picluresqni* 
lakes has been formed in conseqiK'nce of the rivers luiving been 
dammed by ashes ejected from kiiji's crater, 'ko a lieight of some 
1500 ft. the slopes of the mountain are cultivated ; a gia.ssy moor- 
land stretches up the nr.xl 2500 H. ; then follows a foresi, the i]p|i<*r 
e<lge of which climbs to an altitude of nearly 8000 fl., and fitiiilly 
there i.s a wide area of ashes and scoriae, 'riieri' is entire ab.srnre 
of the Alpine plants found abundantlv on the summits of i.thcr hieii 
mountains in japan, a fact due, doul>tle.ss, to the comparatively 
recent activity ol the volcano. The aseenl of l uji prc.senls no 
diificullies. A Iravellor can reach tin* usual point of deparlure, 
(iofembii, by rail from Vok(>liimia, and (lieiu e tlieaseent and desia'iil 
may be made in one day by a ped(*slrian. 

The pro\ inec'S ol liida and Irichiu are lumnded on flu' east l)y a 
chain t»f monntjiins including, or luivine in their immediate vicinity, 
the highe.st jnaks in Japan after kiiji. Sis llu’.se 
summits li.st* to a lieigld of 9000 fl. <n upwards, and The 

constitute the most imposing assemblage of mountains Japatune 

in the connlry. 'J he ri ige runs due north and south A(pr. 

through <)0 to 70 ni., and has a width of 5 to 10 m. It 
is mostly of granite*, only two of Hie mountains Norikura and 
Tal(*yaina- showing cleiir traces of voli:anii origin. Its lower 
flanks an? dollied w ith forests of beec h, eoiiileis ancl oak. harlhc r 
S'niih, in the .same* range, stands OntjiKc* (i<‘,^3o ft ), the second 
Tiglu*st mountain in ja]>an premier (jis dislinguishc'd from hormosa) ; 
and other reinaikabh* though not so lofty peaks mark Hu* same 
legions. 'Jliis grand gnaip ol mounhiins has been well called tin* 
* .Mps (d Japiin," and a go(<ci aceount cd them ni;iy bc' found in 7 //e 
jufutui'se /Uf>.s (l8<<(.) by Hit* Kev W. Weston. On Hie sumniif of 
bntake are eight large* and scveial small eraters, anel the re .lise) may 
Te st'en display s e l trance and " divine |>ossession," such as arv 
describcel 1 y Mr 1 ercival l^eiwell in Occult (iHejs). 

Fven ni' re picline-cpie, fhe/ugli le.ss Ie)ffy, thiin Hie* Alps of Japan, 
r e the Nikko nitaintitins, enckjsing tlie nian.sedefi of Hie* Iw'o greal<*sf 
tf the 'l okinawa .s//f'gfiw.s'. 'f he highest of tlie*se are* 
f Idrane-san (/^22 fl.), Nantai san’ (8i6(» ft.), Nyoh«V 
jr.'-n (Hjno ft.), anel Oinanago (7546 ft.). 1 hey are 

ft< thf*d with naignihcenl vegetation, and everywfieri.' 
the y echo the veiices of waterfalls and riviih-ts 

Jn the norih of the main ifikind there* are no peaks of n inarknble 
height. I he I (sl known are* ('hi(*kai zan, e alle el " Akila-Tuji " 
(the I'uji fT the Akita jiroviiieK;, a volcano yayy fl, 

1 igh, which was active as inte as i8(»i ; (‘.anju san MountalnM 
('791 ft,), calletl also ’■ Nainbn-l'Uli " or Iwale* /an, ot the Norih, 
re markable fe-r the- beauty of ifs kigarif hiiiic curve.s ; 

Jwaki siin (5230 ft ), kremn as Isuprii huji, and saiel by some lo 
be ev’en more impr>sing than huji itself; and the* twin mountains 
Ciassnn (6447 fl.) and Ilaguro-san (5(»e>(j ft.). A little farther wmlh, 
endejsing the je‘rtil»' jdain of Ai/u (Aizu taira, a.s it is calk'd) .several 
imj»ortant peaks are friiinel, among thc?m being Iie|<*-Sfin (6312 fl ); 
A/unm yama (77.0 ft ), which, after a long inleTval ol ejiiieseence', 
has given many evidences of v'olcanic activity during rece'iit years ; 
Nasu-dake (6296 ft ), an activ^c volcano; and Handai sim (6eM7 ft,). 
A terrible interest attaches to the last naineel mountain, fejr, after 
having remaineet quie t so long as to lull the inhabitants of Hit neigh- 
iKiuriiig district into complete .se'ciirity, it .suddenly !>urHt inle> fierce- 
activity on the 15th of July 1888, discharging a vast avalanche of 
earth and rock, w'hich (fashe'd down its skipes like un iinindation. 
burying four hamlets, partially destroying seven villages, killing 
401 people and devastating an area of 27 sq. m. 

In th»* province of Kozuke, which l>clongs to the central part of 
the main island, the noteworthy mountains are A.sama yama (8/36 
ft,), one of the best known and most violently active ' a , 
volcanoes of Japan; Akagi-san, a circular range of 
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Noboribetsu (Yezo) 
1 148. 


Komagatakc (Yezu) 

3822. 


£san 2967. 


Agatsuina (Iwaki) 

3230- 

liatulai-san ( I washiro) 
G037. 


the delusion that nature as represented in the classical pictures 
ipunjingwa) of China and Japan exists only in the artist’s imagina- 
tion. Farther south, in the province of Kai (Khshiu), and separating 
two great rivers, the Fuii-kawa and tlie Tenriu-gawa, them lies a 
range of hills with peaks second only to those of the Japanese Alps 
spoken of above. The principal elevations in this range are Shirane- 
sun — with three sumiuits, Nodori (9970 ft.), Ai-no-take (10,200 ft.) 
and Kaigane (10,330 ft.^ — ^and Hoosan (9550 ft.). It will be observed 
tliat all the highest mountains of Japan form a species of belt across 
the widest part of the main island, oegixming on the west with the 
Alps of Etchiu, Hida and Shinano, and ending on tlie east with 
FujUyama. In all the regions of the main island southward of this 
belt the only mountains of conspicuous altitude are Omine (61 (>9 ft.) 
and Odai-gaharasan (5340 ft.) in Yamato and Daisen or Oyama 
(5951 ft.) m Hoki. 

island of Shikoku has no mountains of notable 
SUkolm* magnitude. The highest is ishizuchi-zan (7727 ft.), but 
* there are sovtJral peaks varying from 3000 to Oooo ft. 

Kiushiu, though abounding in mountain chains, independent or 
connected, is not remarkable for lofty peaks. In the neighbourhood of 
Na tasaki, over the cclei^ratcd sulfataras of Unzen take 
aSsIia * (called al^ Onaen) stands an extinct volcano, whose 
summit, Fugen-dake, is 48^)5 ft. high. More nolaole 
is Aso-takc, some 20 m. from Kumamoto ; for, though the highest of 
its hvo peaks has an altitude of only 5345 ft., it boasts the largest 
crater in the world, with walls nearly 2000 ft. liigli and a basin from 
10 to 14 m. in diameter. Aso-take is still an active volcano, but its 
eruptions during recent years have been coniined to ashes and (iust. 
Only two other mountains in Kiushiu need be mentioned — a volcano 
(37-1.3 ft ) on the island Sakura-jima, in the extreme south ; and 
KirLshima-yama (5538 ft.), ou the boundary of Hiuga, a mountain 
specially sacred in Japanese eyes, because on its eastern j;)eak 
(Vakachiho-dake) the god Ninigi descendecl us the forerunner of the 
til St Japanese sovereign, jiiiimu. 

Among the mountains of Japan there are three volcanic ranges, 
namely, tliat of the Kuriles, tnat oi Fuji, and that of Kirishima. 
VotcanoeM most remarkable volcanic peak. I'he 

* Japanese regard it as a sacred mountain, and numbers 
of pilgrims make the ascent in niidsummer. From 300 to ()Oo ft. 
is 8U|)po.sed to be the depth of the crater. There are neither sul- 
phuric exhalation.s nor escapes of steam at present, and it would seem 
that this groat volcano is permanently extinct. But experience 
in other parts of japan show.s that a long <)uiescent crater may at 
any moment burst into clisastrou.s activity. Within the period 
of japan's written history .several (Muptions are recorded the last 
having been in 1707, when the whole summit burst into flame, rocks 
were .shattered, a.shes fell to a depth of several inches even in Yedo 
(Tv*kyc>), bo m. distant, and the crater poured forth streams of lava. 
Among still active volcanoes the following are the best knowm : — 

Name of Volcano. 

Height in feet. Kemarks. 

I'arumai (Yezo) 2969. Forms southern wall of a large ancient 
crater now occupied by a lake (Sliikotsu). 

A little steam still issues from several 
smaller cones on the summit of the ridge, 
us well a.s from one, called Eniw'u, ou the 
northern side. 

In a state of continuous activity, with 
frequent detonations and rumblings. 'I he 
crater is divided by a wooded rcx^k'wall. 
The northern part is occupied by a steaming 
lake, while the southern part contains 
uunuiTous soliataras and lx)iUng springs. 

'Ihe ancient crater-wall, with a lofty 
pinnacle on the western side, contains a 
bw new cone with numerous steaming rifts 
and vents. In a serious eruption in 1856 
the S.E. hank of the mountain and the 
country side in that direction were denuded 
of trees. 

A volcano pvomontory at the Pacific end 
of the Tsugiiru Strait : a finely formed cone 
surrounded on three sides by the sea, the 
crater breaclied on the land side. The 
central vent displays considerable activity, 
while the rocky walls are stained with red, 
yellow and white deposits from numci'ous 
minor vents. 

Erupteil in 1903 and killed two geolo- 
gists. 

Erupted in 1888 after a long period of 
quiescence. The outbn^ak was preceded 
by an earthquake of some severity, after 
which about 20 explosions took place. A 
huge usalanchc of earth and rocks buried 
the Nagase Valley with its village.s and 
inhabitants, and devastated an area of 
over 27 sq. m. The number of lives lost 
was 461 ; four hamlets were completely 


Azuma-yama (Fuku- 
shiina) 7733. 


Nasu (Tochigi) 6296. 


Shirane (Nikko) 7422. 


Shirane (Kai) 10,330. 


Bandai'San (Iwashiro) entombed with their inhabitants and cattle ; 
6037 — (<*(?«/.). seven villages were partially wrecked ; 

forests were levelled or the trees entirely 
denuded of bark ; rivers were blocked up, 
and lakes were formed. The lip of the 
fracture is now marked by a line of steaming 
vents. 

Long considered extinct, but has erupted 
several times since 1893, the last explosion 
having been in 1900, when S2 sulphur- 
diggers were killed or injured ; ashes were 
thrown to a distance of 5 m., accumulating m 
places to a depth of 3 ft.; and a crater 300 ft 
in diameter, and as many in depth, was 
formed on the £. side of the mountain. This 
crater is still active. The summit-crater is 
occupied by a beautiful lake. On the 
Fukushima (K.) side of the volcano rises 
a large parasitic cone, extinct. 

Has both a summit and a lateral crater, 
which arc apparently connected and per- 
petually emitting steam. At or about the 
main vents are numennhs solfataras. The 
whol (3 of the upper part of the cone consists 
of grey highly acidic lava. At the base is a 
thermal spring, where baths have existed 
since the 7th century. 

The only remaining active vent of the 
once highly volcanic Nikko district. Erup- 
tion in 1889. 

Eruption in 1905, when the main crater 
was enlarged to a length of 3000 ft. It is 
divided into three parts, separated by walls, 
and each containing a laxc, of which the 
middle one emits steam and llic two others 
are cold. The central lake, during the 
periods of eruption (which are frequent), 
displays a geyser-like activity. These lakes 
contain free sulphuric acid, mixed witli iron 
and alum. 

A triple-peaked volcano in the solfatara 
stage, extinct at the summit, but displaying 
considerable activity at its base in the 
form of numerous fumaroles and boiling 
sulphur springs. 

Kemarkablc for the largest crater in the 
world. It measures 10 m. by 13, and 
rises almost symmetrically to a height of 
about 2000 ft., with only one break 
through which the river Shira flows. The 
centre is occupied by a mass of peaks, on 
the W. flank oi wliich lies the modem active 
crater. Two of the Eve compartments into 
which it is divided by walls of deeply 
striated volcanic ash are constantly emitting 
steam, while a new vent displaying great 
activity has been opened at the base of Ihe 
cone on the south side. Eruptions have 
been recorded since the earhest days of 
japane.se history. In 1884 the ejected dust 
and ashes devastated farmlands through 
large areas. An outbreak hi 1894 produced 
numerous rifts in the inner walls from which 
steam and smoke have issued ever since. 

One of the most beautiful volcanoes of 
Japan, known as the Satsuma-Fuji. The 
symmetry of the cone is marred by a con- 
vexity on the seaward (S.) side, This 
volcano is all but extinct. 

An island- volcano, with several parasitic 
cones (extinct), on the N. and E. sides. 

At the summit arc two deep craters, the 
southern of which emits steam. Grass 
grow.s, however, to the very edge.s of the 
crater. The island is celebrated for ther- 
mal springs, oranges and daikon (radishes), 
which sometimes grow to a weight of 70 ", 

A volcanic range of which Takaehiho, 
tile only active cone, forms the terminal 
(S.K.)peak. The crater, situated on the S.W. 
side of the volcano, lies some 500 ft below 
the summit-peak. It is of remarkably 
regular formation, and the floor is pierced 
by a number of huge fumaroles whence 
issue immense volumes of steam. 

The volcano on this island is called 
Mihara. There is a double crater, the outer 
being almost complete. The diameter of 
the outer crater, within which rises the 
modem cone to a heigrt oi 30 j ft. above 


Unzen (llizcn) 4863. 


Aso-take (Higo) 5545. 


Ikaimon (Kagoshima 
Bay) 3041 


Sakura-jima (Kago- 
shima Bay) 3743. 


Kiri-shima (Kagoshima 


Bay) 3538 


Xzuno Oshima (Vries 
Island) (Izu) 2461. 
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iziino Oshima (Vries the surrounding floor, is about 2 m . ; while 
Island) (ItVL) 2462— < tlie present crater, which displays incessant 
{cont)- activity, has itself a diameter of } m. 

Asama (Isc) 8136. The largest active volcano in japan. 

An eruption in 1783, with a deluge of 
lava, destroyed an extensive forest and 
overwhelmed’ several villages. The present 
cone is the tliird, portions of two concentric 
crater rings remaining. The present crater 
is remarkable for the absolute perpendicu- 
larity of its walls, and has an immense depth 
— from 600 to 800 ft. It is circular, J m. 
in circumference, with sides honeycombed 
and burned to a red hue. 

Some of the above information is based upon Mr C. E. Bnicc- 
Mitford’.s valuable work (sec Geog, Jour.^ Keb. X908, dec.). 

iiarthquakes.^JjxpB.n is subject to marked displays of seismic 
violence. One steadily exercised influence is constantly at work, 
for the shores bordering the l-*acific Ocean are slowly though appre- 
ciably rising, while on the side of the Japan Sea a corresponding sub- 
sidence is taking place. Japan also experiences a vast numlier of 
petty vibrations not perceptible without the aid of delicate instru- 
ments. But of earthquakes proper, large or small, she has an excep- 
tional abundance. Thus in the thirteen years ending in 1897 — that is 
to say, the first period when really scientific apparatus for recording 
])urposes was available — she was visited by no fewer than 17,750 
shocks, being an average of something over 3 J daily. The frequency 
of these phenomena is in some degree a source of security, for the 
minor vibrations are believed to exercise a binding effect by removing 
weak cleavages. Nevertheless the annals .show that during the 
three centuries lictore 1897 there were 108 earthquakes sufficiently 
disastrous to merit historical mention. If the calculation be carried 
farther back — as has been done by the seismic disaster investigation 
committee of Japan, a body 01 scientists constantly engaged in 
studying these phenomena under government auspices, — it is found 
that, since the country's history began to be written in the 8th cen- 
tury A.D., there have been 2006 major disturbances; but inasmuch 
as i.jSo of these occurred before the beginning of the Tokugawa 
administration (early in the 17th century, and therefore in an era 
when methods of recording were comparatively defective), exact 
details are naturally lacking. The story, so far as it is known, may 
1)0 gathered from the following table 


Date A.D. 

Region. 

H0USC.S 

destroyed. 

Deaths. 

(.84 . . 

Southern part of Tosii . 

. - ' 

— ft) 

869 . . . 

Mutsu .... 

. — 

— 

X )6l . 

Ki’ito 

. — 

— i 

1498 . . . 

Tukaido ... 

. 

2 , 000 < 3 ‘ 

1569 . . . 

Bungo 

, — 

700 

1596 ■ • • 

Kioto 

. — 

2,000 

1005 (31/1) . 

Pacific Coast. . . . 

— 

5,000 

lfiU( 27 ' 9 ) . 

Aizu 

. 

3,700 

1C14 (2/12) . 

Pacific Coast (N.E.) . . 

— 

1,700 

1662 (i6'6) . 

Kioto 

• 5,500 

500 

1666 (2/2) . 

Echigo ^ . 

. — 

1,500 

1694 (I9'2) . 

Ugo 

. 2,760 

390 

1703 (.fo/12). 

Tokyo 

20,162 

5.233 

1707 (28/10). 

Pacific Coast of Kiushiu and 


Shikoku .... 

29,000 

4,900 

1751(20/5) . 

Echigo 

, 9,100 

1,700 

1700(8 '3). . 

Hirosaki 

7 i. 5 oo 

1 , 3.35 

1792 (10/2) . 

Hizen and Higo . 

12,000 

15,000 

1828 t8'2) . 

Kchigo . ... 

. 11,750 

1,443 

1844 (8/5) . 

Echigo .... 

. 34,000 

I 2 ,OfJO 

1854 (0/7) • 

Yamato, Iga, Isc . 

5,000 

2,400 

1854 (23/12). 

1855 (irxi). 

Tukaido (Shikoku) . 

. 60,000 

3,000 

Yedo (Tokyo) . . 

50,000 

6,700 

1891 (28 10) . 

Mino, Owari . 

, 222,501 

7,273 

1894 (22 10) . 

Shonai ..... 

• 8,403 

726 

1896 (15/6) . 

Sanriku 

. 1.3,073 

27,122 

1896 (31 8) . 

IJgo, Rikuchu . . . 

■ 8,996 

209 

1906 (12/2) . 

Formosa 

■ 5 . 35 '' 

1,228 


(1) An area of over 1,200,000 acres swallowed up by the sea. 

(2) Tidal wave killed thousands of people. 

(3) Hamana lagoon fomiod. 


In the capital (Tnkyo^ the average yearly number of shocks 
throughout the 26 years ending in was 96, exclu ive of minor 
vibrations, but during the 50 years then ending there were only two 
severe shocks (1884 and 1894), and they were not directly responsible 
for any damage to life or limb. The Pacific coast of the Japanese 
islands is more liable than the weatern shore to shocks disturbing a 
wide area. Apparent proof ha.s been obtained that the shock.s 
occurring in the Pacific districts originate at the bottom of the soa — 
the Tuscarora Peep is supposed to be the centre of .seismic activitv 
— *n<J they arc accompli nie l in most cases bv tidal waves. It would 
seem that of late vears Taiima, Hida. K zuke and some n'her regio-^s 
Hi central Japan have enjoyed the greatest immunity, while Musashi 


(in Which province Tokyo is wtuated) and Sagami ivave been most 
subject to disturbance. 

P/ains.— japan, though very mountainous, has many extensive 
plains. The northern island — Yezo— ^ntains seven, and there arc 
as many more in the rnain and southern islands, to say nothing of 
flat lands oi minor dimension.s. Tlie principal are given in the 
following table 

Name. Situation. Area. Remarks. 

Tokachi plain .. Yezo. 744,000 acres. 

Ishikari „ .. do. 480,000 „ 

Kushiro „ . . do. 1,229,000 „ 

Nemuro „ . . do. 320,000 „ 

Kitami ,, , , do. 230,000 „ — 

Hi laka „ . , do. 200,000 „ — 

Teshio ,, .. do. 180,000 ,, 

Echigo „ . .Main Island. Unascertained, 

j Sendai „ . . do. do. — 

Kwanto „ . . do. do. In this plain lie the 

capital, Tukv.>, and the 
town of Yokohama. It 
supports about 6 mil- 
lions of ne«i)le. 

Mino-Owari„ .. do. do. Has if nullion inhabi- 

tants. 

Kinai „ . . do. do. Has the cities of 

Osaka, Ki do and Kobe, 
and 2^ million people. 

Tsukushi ., . . Kiushift. do. The chief coalfield of 

Japan. 

iriow's.-— Japan is abundantly walcreil. ProbalUy no country in 
the world possesses a closer network of streams, supplomonted by 
canals and lakes. But the quantity of water carried seawards 
varies within wide limits ; for whereas, fluring the rainy soasfm in 
summer and while the snows of winter are melting in spring, great 
volumes of water sweep down from the mountains, the.se broad 
rivers dwindle at other times to petty rivniets trickling among a 
waste of pebbles and Ixiulder-s. Nor are there any long rivers, 
and all are so broken by sliallow.s and rapids that navigation is 
generally impossible except by moans of ffat lKittomrx! boats 
drawing only u few inches. 'I'he chief rivers are given in the ffdJow- 
ing table : — 

Length 

in miles. Source. Mouth. 

Ishikari-gawa . .275 Ishikari-dake . . Otaru. 

Shinano-gawa . *215 Kimpu-san • . . Niigata. 

Teshio-gawa . . 192 Teshio-lakc . . Sea of Japan. 

Tonc-gawa . .177 Monju-zan, X^ozukc . Choshi * (Shi- 

mosa). 

Mogami-gawa * . 151 Dainichi-dake (Uzon). Sakata. 

Yoshino-gawa . . 149 Yahazu yama (Tosa). Tokushima 

(Awa). 

Kitakami-gawa . 146 Nakayama-dako Isliinomaki 

(Kikuchiu) . . . (Rikuzen). 

Tonriu-gawa . .136 Siiwako (Shmano) . Totomi Bay. 

Go-gawa or Iwa- 

nifigawa . . .122 Maruse-yama (Bingo) Iwami Bay. 

Abukuma-gawa . 122 Asahi-tako (Iwashiro) . Matsushinu Bay. 
Tokachi-gawa . .120 Tokachi-dake . . Tokachi JSay. 

Sendai-gawa . .112 Kunimi-zan (Hiuga) . Kumizaki (Sat- 

suma). 

Oi-gawa . . . x x 2 Shirauf'-isan (Kai) . . Suruga Bay. 

Kiso-gawa . .112 IGso-zan (Shinano) . Bay of Isenutni. 

Ara-kawa . , . 104 Chichil)u-yama . . Tokyo Ihiy, 

Naga-gawa . X02 Nasu-yama (Shimo- Naka-no-minato 
Uukc) ... (Huachi). 

Lakes and Water falh. —Japan has many lakes, remarkable for 
the beauty of their scenery rather than for their cxtfjnt. Some 
are contained in alluvial depre.s.sioii.s in the river valleys ; others have 
been formed by volcanic eruptions, the ejecta damming the rivers 
until exits were found over cliff.s or through gorges. .Some of these 
lakes have become favourite summer resorts for fireigners. 7o that 
category lielong e.spccially the lakes of llakone, of Chiuzenji, of Shoji, 
of lnawa.shiro, and of Biwa. Among thesr? the hi ^hest is Lake 
(^liiuzcnji, which is 4375 ft. al>ovc .sea-levcl, has a maximum depth 
01 93 fathoms, and empties itself at one end over a fall (Kegon) 250 ft. 
hi^h. The Sh*»ji lakes lie at a height of 3if o ft., and their neigh 
lynirhoocl abounds in scenic charms. Lake Hakone is at a height 
of 2428 ft. ; Inawa-shirn, at a height of 1920 ft. and Biwa at a 
height of 328 ft. The Jaj)anese associate Lake fhwa (Omi) with 
oighi views of special loveliness iOmi-no-hakkei ) . Lake Siiwa, in Shi- 
nano, whxh Is emptied by the I'enriu-gawa, has a height of 2624 ft. 
In the vicinity of many of these mountain lakes thermal .springs, 
with remarkable curative properties, arc to be found. (F. By.) 

Geology . — It is a popular bdief that the i.slands of lapan consi.st 
for the mast part of volcanic rocks. But although this conception 
might reasonably be suggested by the presence ol many active and 
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extinct volcanoes, 1 Professor ]. Milne has pointed out that it is 
literally true of the Kuriles alone, partially true for the northern 
half ot the Main Island and foi Kiushiu, and quite incorrect as 
^plied to the southern half of the Main Island and to Shikoku, 
■niis authority sums up the geology of Japan briefly and succinctly 
as follows (in Things Japanese^ by Professor Chamberlain) : “ The 
backbone of the country consists of primitive gneiss and schists. 
Amongst the latter, in Shikoku, there is an extremely interesting 
rock consisting largely of i)i(?dmontitc. Overlying these amongst 
the I’alaeozoic rocks, we* meet; in many parts of Japan with slates 
and other rocks possibly of Cambrian or Silurian age. Trilobites 
have been discovered in Kikuzen. Carboniferous rocks are repre- 
sented by mountain masses of Fusulina and (ither limestones. There 
is also amongst the I’alaeozoic group an interesting series of red 
slates containing Radiolaria. Mc.*sozoic rocks are represented by 
slates containing Ammonites and Monotis^ evidently of Triassic age, 
rocks containing Ammonites Bucklandi of Liassic age, a series of 
beds rich in plants of Jurassic age, and beds of Cretaceous age 
containing Trigonict and many other fossils. The Cainozoic or 
"J'ertiary system forms a fringe round the coasts of many portions 
of the empire. It chiefly consi.sts of stratified volcanic tuffs rich in 
coal, lignite, fossilized plants and an invertebrate fauna. Diatoma- 
ccous earth exists at several places in Yezo. Jn the alluvium which 
covers all, the remains have been discovereil of several sj)ecies of 
elephant, which, according to Dr Edmund Naumann, arc of Indian 
origin, 'J hc most common eruptive rock is andesite. Such rocks 
as basalt, dioritc and trachyte arc comparatively rare. Quartz 

f orphyry, quarlzless porpliyi^, and granite are largely developed.*’ 
)rs von Richthofen and Rein discuss the subject in greater detail. 
Tliey have pointed out that in the mountain system of Japan there 
are three main lines. One runs from S.W. to N.E. ; another from 
S.S.W. to N.N.E., and the third is meridional. These they call 
respectively the " southern schist range," the " northern schist 
range," and the " snow range," the last consisting mainly of old 
crystalline massive rock.s. The rocks predominating in Japan fall 
also into three groups. They arc, first, plutonic rocks, especially 
granite ; secondly, volcanic rocks, chiefly trachyte and doleritc ; 
and thirdly, palaeozoic schists. On the other hand, limestone and 
sandstone,’ especially of the Mesozoic strata, are strikingly deficient. 
The strike of the ol’d crystalline rocks follow’s, in general, the main 
direction of the islands (S.W. to N.E.). They are often overlain 
by schists and quartzites, or broken through by volcanic ma.sscs. 
" The basis of tlic islands consist of granite, syenite, dioritc, dia- 
base and related kinds of rock, porphyry* appearing comparatively 
seldom. Now the granite, continuing ’for long distances, forms the 
prevailing rock ; then, again, it forms the foundation for thick strata 
of schist and sandstone, itself only appearing in valleys of erosion 
and river bouldcr.s, in rocky projections on the coa.sts or in the 
ridges of the mountains. . . In the composition of many moun- 

tains in I londo (the main island) granite plays a prominent pa rt. . . . 
It appears to form the central riiass which crops up in hundreds of 
places towards the coast and in the interior, Old schists, free from 
fossils and rich in quartz, overlie it in parallel chains through the 
whole length of the peninsula, expeciully in the central and higluvst 
ridge.s, and bear tlu* ores of Chn-gokn (the central province's), 
principally copper pyrites and magnetic pyrite.s. These schist 
lidgcs rich in quartz show', to a depth of 20 metres, considerable 
disintegration. 'Ihe resulting pebble and epiartz-sand is very un- 
productive, and supports chiefly a poor underw'ood and crippled 
pines with widely spreading roots which seek their nourishment afar. 
In the province of Settsu granite everywhere predominates, which 
may be observed al.so in the railw'ay cuttings between Hiogo and 
Osaka, as w-ell as in the temples and walls of these lowms. I'he 
waterfalls near Kobe descend over granite w^alls and the mikageishi 
(stone of Mikage), famous throughout Japan, is granite from 
Settsu. ... In the hill countrj^ on the ‘borders of Ise, Owari, 
Mikawa and Tntnmi, on the one side, and Omi, Mino and Shinano, 
on the other, granite frecpiently forms dark grey and much dis 
integrated rock-projcctions above schist and diluvial quartz pebbles. 
The feldspar of a splendid pegmatite and its products of disintegra 
tion on the borders of Ow’ari, Mino and Mikawa form the raw material 
of the very extensive ceramic industry of this district, with its 
chief place, Seto. Of granite ar * chiefly formed the meridional 
mountains of Shinano. Granite, dioritc and other plutonic rocks hem 
in the winding upper valleys of the Kisogawa, the Saigawa (Shinano 
river) and many other rivers of this province, their clear w’ater 
running over granite. Also in the hills bordering on the plain of 
Kwanto these old crystalline rocks are widely spread. Farther 
northwards they give way again, as in the south, to schists and erup 
tivc rocks. Yet even here granite may be traced in many places. 
Of course it is not always a pure granite; even hablit and granite- 
porphyr>* are found here and there. Thus, for instance, near Nikko 
in the upper valley of the Daiya-gaw'a, and in several other places 
in the neighbouring mountains, a granite-porphyry appears w'ith 
large, pale, flesh-coloured crystals of orthoclase, dull triclinic feldspar, 
Quartz and hornblende." “ From the mine of Ichinokaw'a in 
Shikoku come the wonderful crystals of antimonite, which form 
such conspicuous objects in the mineralogical cabinets of Europe." 
(Rein's Japan and Milne in Things Japanese,) T^c above con- 
dition.s suggest the presence of tertiar\* formations, yet only the 


younger groups of that formation appear to be developed. Nor is 
there any sign of moraines, glacier-scorings or other traces of the 
ice-age. 

The oldest beds which have yielded fos.sils in any aViundancc 
belong to the Carboniferou.s System. The 'J'rias proper i.s repre- 
sented by truly marine clepo.sits, while the Rhaetic beds contain 
plant remains.’ The Jura,ssic and Cretaceous beds arc also in part 
marine and in part terrestrial. During the whole of the Mesozoic 
era Japan appears to have lain on or near the margin of the Asiatic 
continent, and the marine deposits are confined for the most part 
to the eastern side of the islands. 

The igneou.s rocks occur at several geological horizons, but the 
great volcanic eruptions did not begin until the Tertiary period. 
The existing volcanoes belong to four separate* arcs or chains. On 
the south is the arc of the Luchu islands, which penetrates into 
Kill Shin. In the centre there is the arc of the Izu-no-Shichito 
island.s, which is continued into Hondo along the Fossa Magna. In 
North Hondo the great liandai arc forms the axis of the island and 
stretches into Yezo (Hokkaidfi). Finally in the east of Yezo rise 
the most westerly volcanoes of the Kurile chain. I'he lavas and 
a.shes ejected by these volcanoes consist of liparitc, dacitc, andesite 
ami basalt. 

Structurally japan is divided into tw’o regions by a depression 
(the " Fossa Magna " of Naumann) w'hich stretches across the 
island of Hondo from Shimoda to Nagano. The depression is marked 
by a line of volcanoes, including Fuji, and is in part buried bont:ath 
the products of their eruptions. It is supposed to be due to a great 
fault along its western margin. South and w'cst of Ihe Fossa Magna 
the beds are thrown into folds which run approximately parallel 
to the general direction of the coast, and tw'o zones may be recog- 
nized — ^an outer, consisting of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic beds, and an 
inner, consisting of Archaean and Palaeozoic rocks, with granitic 
intrusions. Nearly along the l)oundary bctw'cen the two zones lie 
the inland seas of south Japan. Tow'ards the Fossa Magna the 
folds bend northwards. 

Nor til and east of the Fossa Magna the structure is concealed, to 
a very large extent, by the outpourings of the volcanoes which form 
so marked a feature in the northern part of Hondo. But the founda- 
tion on which the volcanoes rest is exposed along thi; east coast of 
Hondo (in the Kwanto, Abukuma ancl Kitakami hills), and also in 
the island of Yezo. This foundation consists of Archcan, Palaeozoic 
and Me.sozoic beds folded together, the direclion of the folds being 
N. by W. to S. by FI., that is to say, sliglilly oblique to the general 
direction of this part of the island. Towards the Fossa Magna the 
folds l»end sharplv round until they arc nearly parallel to the Fossa 
itself. ’ (1>. T-a.) 

Jt has been abundantly demonstrated by careful obscrvation.s 
that the east coasts of Japan arc slowly rising. This phenomenon 
was first noticed in the case of llie plain on which ^ 
sland.s the capital, Tokyo. Maps of sufficiently trust- 
worthy acc’iracy show that in the nth century 
ITiUyo Bay j)enetralcd much more deeply in a northern direction 
lhan it does now ; the point w’hcrc the city's main river (Sumida 
or Arakawa) entois tliir sen was consideralbly to the north of it.v 
present ])osirion, and low' lying districts, to-day thickly populated, 
were umler water. Edmimd Naumann was the discoverer of these 
facts, and his attention w'as first drawn to them by learning that an 
edible sea weed, which flourishes only in salt water, is called Asahusa- 
iiorif from the jdace (Asakusa) of its original provenance, whicli 
now' lies some 3 ni. inland. Similar phenomena w'erc fo nd in 
Sakhalin by Schmidt nnd c n the north-east coast of the main i.sland 
by Hein, and there can be htHc doubt that they exist at other placer 
also. Naumann luis concluded llwt " formerly Tokyo Bav stretched 
further over the w hole level country of Shiinosa and Hitachi and 
northwards as far as tlic jdain of Kw'anto extends ; " that " the 
mountain country of Kasusa-Aw'a emerged from it an island, and 
that a current ran in a northwesterly direction between this island 
and the northern mountain margin of the present plain tow'ard the 
north-c.'i.st into the open ocean." 

Mineral Springs , — The presence of so many active volcanoes is 
partially compensate*!! by a wealth of mineral springs. Since many 
of these thermal springs possess great medicinal value, Japan may 
become one of the world’s favourite health-resorts. There are more 
than a hundred spas, some hot, some cold, w'hich, being eaiiiily 
accessible and highly efficacious, are largely visited by the Japanese. 
The most noteworthy are as follow'S : — 


Name of Spa. Prefecture. Quality. Temp , F^, 

Arima . . . Hiogo . . Salt 100 

Asama . . Nagano . Pure iii- 127 

Asamushi . . Aomori . Salt 134 — x68 

Atami . . . Shizuoka .do 131 — 226 

Beppu . . Oita . . Carbonic Acid 109 — 13a 

Bessho . Nagano . IHire or Sulphurous . . 108 — 113 

Dogo . Ehime , Pure 70—110 

Hakone . Kanagawa Pure, Salt or Sulphuroii? 98 — 168 

Higashi-yama , Fukushima Pure or Salt .... 117 — 144 

Ikao ’ . . . Gumma . Salt iii — 127 

Isobe ... do. .do Cold 

Kusatsu ... do. . Sulphurous .... 127 — 148 
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Name of Spa. 

Prefecture. 

Quality. 

Temp., F". 

Nasu . 

. Tochigi 

$ulphurou.s 

. 102 — 172 

Noboribetsu . 

. 1 shikari 

do. . . 

. 123 

Shibu 

Nagano 

Salt .... 

. . 98-— 115 

Chiuzenji . 

Shizuoka . 

Carbonate of Soda and 



Sulphur . . 

, U4— 185 

Takarazuka . . 

, Hiogo . 

Carbonic Acid 

Cold 

Ureshino . 

. Saga . . 

do. 

. 230 

Unzen 

. Nagasaki * 

Sulphurous . 

158—204 

Wagura . 

. Ishikaw^a . 

Salt .... 

180 

Yamashiro 

. do. 

do 

165 

Yunoshima 

, Hiogo 

do 

• » ‘’4—134 


Climate. — The large extension of the Japanese islands in a 
northerly and southerly direction causes great varieties of climate. 
General characteristics are hot and humid though short summers, 
and long, cold and clear winters* The equatorial currents produce 
conditions differing from those existing at corresponding latitudes 
on the neighbouring continent. In Kiushiu, Shikoku and the 
southern half of the main island, the months of July and August 
alone are marked by oppressive heat at the sea-level, w'hilc in ele- 
vated districts a cool and even bracing temperature may always be 
found, though the direct rays of the sun retain distressing power. 
Winter in these districts docs not last more than two months, from 
the end of December to the beginning of March ; for although the 
latter month is not free from frost and even snow, the balminess of 
spring makes itself plainly perceptible. In the northern half of 
the main island, in Yezo and in the Kuriles, the cold is severe during 
the winter, which lasts for at least four months, and snow falls some- 
times to great depths. Whereas in Tokyo the number of frosty nights 
during a year does not average much over (>o, the corresponding 
numlx^r in Sapporo on the north-west of Yezo is 145. jhit the 
variation of tnc thermometer in winter and summer being con- 
siderable as much as 7^“ V. in Tokyf) — the climate proves some- 
what trying to persons of weak constitution. On the other hand, 
the mean daily variation is in general less than that in other countries 
having the same latitude: it is greatest in January, when it reaches 
18^^ F., and least in July, when it barely exceeds 9® F. I'lu* monthly 
variation is very great in March, when it u.sually reaches 43*^' 

During the first 40 years of the Meifi era nunun'ous mcttK>rological 
stations were established. Reports arc constantly fon^'arded by 
telegraph to the central observatory m Tokyo, which 
meteorology. daily statement.s of the climatic conditions 

during the prcvion.s twenty-four hours, as well as forecasts for 
the next twenty four. The whole country is divided into districts 
for meteorological purposes, and storm-warnings are issued when 
nece.s.sary. At the most important stations observations are taken 
every hour; at the less important, six ob.servations daily ; and at the 
l(»ast important, three observations. From the record of three de- 
cides the following yearly averages of temperature are obtained : — 

F®. 


Taihoku (in Formosa) 7^ 

Nagasaki (Kifishiri) 

Kobe (Main Island) 59 

Osaka (Main Island) 59 

Okayama (Main Island) 5^ 

Nagoya (Main Island) 5^^ 

Sakai (Main Island) 5^ 

Tokyo (Capital] 57 

Kioto (Mam Island) 57 

Niigata (Main Island) 55 

ishinomaki (Main Lsiand) 5^ 

Aomori (Main I.sland) 5^ 

Sapporo (Yezo) 44 


The following table affords data for comjxiring the climates of Peking, 
Shanghai, Hakodate, 1 okyO and San hrancisco ; — 

Mean 


Peking . . 

Shanghai 

Longitude. 

. 116^ 29' E. 

Latitudo. Temp., F*. 

.39° .‘>7' 5.3 

. T2I® 20' E. 

3^ 

12' N. 59 

Hak(^ate 

. 140" 45' E. 


46^ N. 47 

TokyO 

. 139^' Af E. 

35^ 

41' N- 57 

San Franciiico 

. 122® 25' E. 

.37 

48' N. 56 

Peking 

Hottest Month. 

. . . July . . 


Mean Temp, of 
Hottest Month. 

. . . . 80 

Shanghai 

.do. . . 


. . . . 84 

Hakodate . 

. August 


. ... 71 

T6kyo . . 

. . . do. 


. ... 70 

San Francisco . 

. September 

* 

. ... 63 

I'ekinc 

Coldest Month. 

. . . January 


Mean Temp, of 
Coldest Month. 

. 22 

Shanghai 

. . . do. 

. 

. . . . 26 

Haki^ate 

. , do. 


, , . . 28 

Tokyo . . . 

. . . do. 

. 

, . . . 36 

San Francisco . 

. . . do. 

• 

. • . . 49 


i 
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There are three wet seasons in Japan : the first, from the middle of 
April to the Iwginning of May ; the schioiuI, from the middle of June 
to the beginning of July; and the third, from early in b i / n 
September to early in October. The dog days {doyo) Heinren. 
are from the middle of July till the second half of August. Septem- 
ber is the wettest month ; January the driest. During the four 
months from November to I'ebruary inclusive only about 18 
of the w'holc rain for the year falls. In the district on the cajit 
of the main island the snowfall is insignificant, seldom attaining a 
depth of more than four or five inches and generally melting in a few 
days, while bright, sunny skies are usual. Vhit in the mountainous 
provinces of the interior and in those along the western coast, deep 
snow covers the ground throughout the whole winter, aiul the sUy is 
usually wrapped in a veil of clouds, 'fhese clilTeiences aie tlue to the 
action of the north-westerly wind that blows over Jaj^an from 
Siberia. The intervening sea being comparatively warm, tliis wind 
arrives at Japan having its temperature increasixl and carrying 
moisture which it deposits as snow on tlic western faces of the 
Japanese mountains. Crossing the mountains aiui descending 
their eastt‘rn slopes, the wind becomes less saturaUul and warmer, 
so that the formation of clouds ceases. Japan is emphatically 
a wet country so far as quantity of rainfall is concerned, the average 
for the whole country being 1570 mm. per annum. Still there are 
about four sunny days for every three on which rain or snow falls, the 
actual figures being 150 days of’.snow or rain and 2 1 3 day.s of sunsiiiiie. 

During the cold season, which begins in October and ends in April, 
northerly and westeily winds prevail tliroughout Japan. l'h(‘y come 
from the adjacent continent of A.sia, and they de- 
velop considerable strength owing to the fact that 
there is an average cliHerence of some 22 niin. between tin* 
atmospheric pressure (750 mm.) in the Pacific and that (77J mm.) 
in the Japanese islands. Hut during the warm season, from 
May to September, these conditions of atmosplieric pressure are 
reversed, that in the Pacific rising to 767 nun. and that in Japan 
falling to 73(> mm. llcncc throughout this season the prevailing 
winds arc light brt‘(‘zes from the west and soutli. A comparison 
of the force habitually developed by the wind in various tiarts 
of the islands shows that at Suttsirin Yezo the average strength 
i.s 9 metres per second, while Jzuhara in the island Tsn%shinia, 
Kumamoto in Kiushiu and Gifu in the ca.si centre of the main 
island stand at the bottom of the list with an average wind velocity 
of only 2 metres. A calamitou.s atmosohcric feature is the periodical 
arrival of storms called “ typhoons (Japanese tai-/u or " great 
wind "). These have their origin, for tiu* most part, in the China 
Sea, especially in the vicinity of Luzon. Their season is from June 
to October, but they occur in other months also, and they develop a 
velocity of 5 to 73 m. an hour. Th<‘ meteorological rec»>r(l for ton 
years ended 1903 shows a total of wo typhoons, being an average 
of 12 annually. September had of llu‘se phenomena, March 11 
and April xc>, leaving 83 for llie remaining 9 months. Hut only (>5 
out of the whole number developed disastrous force. It is particu- 
larly unfortunate that Sc?ptembcr .should be the season of greatest 
typhoon frequency, for the earlier varieties of rice IIowct in lliat 
month and a heavy storm does much damage, 'rims, in 1902 by 
no means an abnormal year -statistics show the following di.saslers 
owing to typhoons : casualtic.s to human life, 3t>39 ; ships and 
boats lost, ^244 ; buildings destroyed wholly or partially, ()93.«^>2 I 
land inundated, 1,071,573 acres ; roads destroyed, 1236 m. : bridges 
washed away, 13,683 - embankments broken, 705 m. ; crojis damaged, 
8,712,635 bushes. The total loss, including cost of repairs, was 
estimated at nearly 3 millions sterling, which may be regarded as an 
annual average. 

h'lora. — The flora of japan l»as betiii carefully studied by many 
•scientific men from Siel>old downw-anls. horeigners visiting Japan 
are immediately struck by the aUection of tlic pieople for flowers, 
trees and natural beauties of t!\ery kind. In actual wealth of 
blossom or dimensions of forest trees the Japanese islands cannot 
claim any special distinction. The spiectacles most admired by all 
classe.s are the tints of the foliage in autumn and the glory of flowering 
trees in the spring. In beauty and variety of pattern and colour 
the autumnal tints arc unsurpassed. The colours pjass from deep 
brow-n through jiurple to yellow and white, thrown into relief by the 
dark green of non-dcciduous shrubs and trees. Oaks and wild 
primus, wild vines and sumachs, various kinds of maple, the dodan 
(Enkianthus Japonicus Hook.) —a wonderful bush which in autumn 
develops a hue of ruddy red — birches and other trees, all add 
multitudinous colours to the brilliancy of a spectacle which is 
further enriched by masses of fcath(;r>' bamboo. The one defect 
is lack of green sward. The gra.s.s u.sed for Japanese lawns lo.scs its 
verdure in autumn and n;mains from November to March a greyish- 
brow-n blot upon the scene. Spring is supposed to begin in February 
when, according to the old calendar, the new year sets in, but the 
only flowers then in bloom are the camellia japonica and some kinds 
of daphne. 'J’lie former — called by the Japanc.se tsuhahi—xno.y 
often be seen glowing fiery red amid snow-, but the pink {otome 
tsubaki), white (shiro-tsubahi) and variegated {shibori-no-isubaki) 
kinds do not bloom until March or April. Neither the camellia nor 
the daphne is regarded as a refined flower : their manner of shedding 
their blossoms is too unsightly. Queen of spring flowers i.s the plum 
(ume). The tree lends itself with peculiar readiness to the skilful 
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oiBJStpiiliitiQn of the gardener, and is by him trained into shapes of 
remarkable grace. Its pure white or rose^red bkmaoms, heralding 
the first approoch of genial weather, are regarded with specisd 
favour and are accounted the symbol of unassuming hardiiK>od. 
The cherry (s«A«ra) is even more esteemed. It will not suffer any 
training, nor does it, like the plum, improve by pruning, but the 
sunshine that attends its brief period of bloom in April, the magni- 
dcence of its flower-laden boughs and the picturesque flutter of its 
falling petals, inspired an ancient poet to liken it to the “ soul of 
Yamato " (Japan), and it has ever since been thus regarded. The 
wild peach (momo) blooms at the same time, but attracts little atten- 
tion. All these trees — the plum, the cherry and the peach — boar no 
fruit worthy of the name, nor do they excel their Occidental repre- 
sentatives m wealth of blossom, but the admiring affection they 
inspire in Japan is unique. Scarcely 1ms the cherry season passed 
when that of the wistaria (fufi) comes, followed by the azalea (tsuisujt) 
and the iris {shifbu)^ the last being almost contemporaneous with the 
peony (boUm)y which is regarded by many Japanese as the king of 
flowers and is cultivated assiduously. A species of weeping maple 
{shidar€*momifi) dresses itself in peaeby-red foliage ana is trained 
into many picturesque shapes, though not without detriment to its 
longevity. Summer sees the lotus (renge) convert wide expanses 
of lake and river into sheets of white and red blossoms; a compara- 
tively flowerless interval ensues until, in October and November, 
the chrysanthemum arrives to furnish an excuse for fashionable 
gatherings. With the exception of the dog-days and the dead of 
winter, there is no season when flowers cca.se to be an object of 
attention to the Japanese, nor does any class fail to participate in 
the sentiment. There is similar enthusiasm in the matter of gardens. 
From the loth century onwards the art of landscape gardening 
steadily grew into a science, with esoteric a.s well as exoteric aspects, 
and with a special vocabulary. I'he underlying principle is to 
reproduce nature's scenic heautieH, all the features being drawn to 
scale, so that however restricted the space, there shall be no violation 
of proportion. Thus the artilicial lakes and hills, the stones forming 
rockeries or simulating solitary crags, the trees and oven the bushes 
arc all selected or manipulated so as to fall congruously into the 
general scheme. If, on the one hand, huge stones are transported 
hundreds of miles from sea-shore or river-bed where, in the lapse of 
long centuries, waves and cataracts have hammered them into 
strange shapes, and if the harmonizing of their various colours and 
the acljustment of their forms to environment are studied with pro- 
found subtlety, so the training and tending of the trees and shrubs 
that keep them company require much taste and much toil. Thus 
the nxl pine (aka-matsu or pinm densiflova)^ which is the favourite 
garden tree, hUvS to be subjected twice a year to a process of spray- 
dressing which involves the careful removal of every weak or aged 
needle. One tree occupies the whole time of a gardon’er for about ten 
days. The details are endless, the results delightful. But it has to 
be clearly understowl tluit there is here no mention of a flowor- 
arden in the Occidental sense of the term. Flowers are cultivated, 
lit for their own sakes, not as a feature of the land.scape garden. 
If th(!y are present, it is only a.s an incident. 'i'hi.s of course does not 
apply to shrubs which blossom at their seajsons and fall always into 
the general scheme of the landscape. Forests of cherry-trees, plum- 
tree.s, magnolia trees, or kiyaku-jikkt^ {Lagerstroemia indica) , banka of 
azalea, clumps of hydrangea, groups of camellia — such have their 
permanent places and their foliage adds notes of colour when their 
flowers have fallen. But chrysanthemums, peonies, roses and so 
forth, are treated as special shows, and arc removed or hidden when 
out of bloom. Tlicre is another remarkable feature of the Japanese 
gardener's art. He dwarfs trees so that they remain measurable 
only by inches after their age has reached scores, even hundreds, of 
years, and the proportions of leaf, branch and stem arc preserved 
with fidelity. The pots in which these wonders of patient skill are 
grown have to be themselves line specimens of the » eramist's craft, 
and as much as lioo is sometimes paid for a notably well trained tree. 

There exists among many foreign observers an impression that 
Japan is comparatively ]>uor in wild-flowers ; an impression probably 
due to the fact that there rxc no flowery meadows or lanes. Besides, 
the flowers are curiously w'anting in fragrance. Almost the only not- 
able exceptions are the fnokus&i {Osmanihus ffagrans)^ the daphne and 
the magnolia. Missing the perfume-laden air of the Occident, a visitor 
is prone to infer paucity of blossoms. But if some familiar European 
flowers are absent, they are replaced by others strange to Western 
eyes — a wealth of lespedeta and Indigo-fera ; a vast varii'ty of lilies ; 
graceful grasses like the eulalia and the ominameshi {Patrina scabio^ 
saefolia) ; the richly-hued Pyrns japonica ; az.ah'ns, diervillas and 
dcutzias ; the kikyo {Platycodon grandifiorum), the giboshi {h'unkia 
ovata), and many another. The same is true of Japanese forests. 
It has been well said that " to enumerate the constituents and 
inhabitants of the Japanese mountain-forests would be to name at 
least half the entire flora." 

According to Franchet and Savalier Japan possesses 

Families. Genera. Species. 

Dicotyledonous plants . , . 12 1 795 1934 

MonocoWledonous plants ... 28 202 613 

Higher Cryptogamoub plants . . 5 38 196 

Vascular plants 154 1035 2743 


I The investigations of Japemesc botanists are adding constantly to 
the above number, and it is not likely that finality will be reached 
for some time. According to a comparison load e by A. Gray with 
regard to the numbers of genera and species respectively represented 
in the forest trees! of four regions of the northern hemisphere, the 
following is the ca.se : — 

Atlantic Forcst-regton of N. America . 66 genera and 155 species. 

Pacific Forest-region of N. America . 31 genera and 78 species. 

Japan and Manchuria Forest-region . 66 genera and 168 species. 

Forests of Europe 33 genera and 85 species. 

While there can be no doubt that the luxuriance of Japan's flora 
i.s due to rich soil, to high temperature and to rainfall not only 
plentiful but well distributed over the whole year, the wealth and 
variety of her trees and shrubs must be largely the result of immi- 
gration. Japan has four iasalar chains which link her to the 
neighbouring continent. On the south, the Riukiu Islands bring 
her within reach of Formasa and the Malayan archipelago ; on the. 
west, Oki, Iki, and Tsushima bridge the. sea between her and Korea; 
on the north-west Sakhalin connects her with the Amur region ; 
and on the north, the Kuriles form an almost continuous route to 
Kamchatka. By these paths the germs of A.siatic plants were carried 
over to join the endemic flora of the country, amf aJU found suitable 
liomes amid greatly varying conditions of climate and physiography. 

Fauna, — Japan is an exception to the general rule that continents 
are richer in lanna than are their neighbouring islands. It has 
been said with truth that " an industrious collector of beetles, 
butterflies, ncuroptera, &c., finds a greater number of species in a 
circuit of some miles near Tokyo than are exhibited by the whole 
British Isles." 

Of mammals 50 species have been identified and catalogued. 
Neither the lion nor the tiger is found. The true Carnivora are three 
only, the bear, the clog and the marten. Three species of bears are 
scientifically recognized, but one of them, the ice-bear (Ursus 
mafitiinu$)y is only an accidental visitor, carried down by the Arctic 
current. In the main island the black bear (Awma, Ursus japonicus) 
alone has its habitation, but; the island of Yezo lias the great brown 
Lear (called shi-gumay oki-kuma or aka-kuma)y the " grisly " of North 
Amcjrica. 'I'he boar docs not attract much popular iti tcrest in | apan. 
'I'raclition centres rather upon the fox (kitsune) and the badger 
{mufiHa)y which arc credited witli supernatural powers, the former 
Ixiing worshipped as tlic messenger of the harvest god, while the 
latter is regarded as a mischievous rolhcker. Next to these comes 
the monkey which dwells equally among the snows of the 

nortii and in the mountainous regions of the south, Saru enters 
into the compo.sitiou of many place-names, an evidence of the 
people's familiarity with the animal. There arc ten species of bat 
(komofi) and seven of insect-eaters, and prominent in this class arc 
tlie mole (muguva) and the hedgehog {nari-nesumi). Among the 
martens there is a weasel (itachi)y which, though useful as a rat- 
killor, has the' evil repute of being responsible tor .sudden and 
mysterious injuries to human beings ; there i.s a river-otter (kawa- 
uso)y and there is a sea-otter {rakko) which inhabits the northern 
sea.s and is highly valued for its beautiful pelt. The rodents arc 
reprc.sentcd by an abundance of rats, with comparatively few mice, 
and by the ordinary squirrel, to which the people give the name of 
tree-rat (ki-nczumi)y as well as the flying squirrel, known as the 
momo-dori (peach-bird) in the north, where it hides from the light 
in hollow tree- trunks, and in the south as the ban- ofi (or bird of 
evening). There arc no rabbits, but hares (usagi) are to be found 
in very varying numbers, and those of one species put on a wliite 
coat during v/inter. The wild boar {shishi or ii-no-Mshi) docs not 
difler appreciably from its European congener. Its flesh is much 
relished, and for some unexplained reason is called by its vendors 
** mountain -whale " {yama-kujiva), A very beautiful stag (shika)y 
with eight-branched antlers, inhabits the remote woodlands, and 
there arc five species of antelope {kamo-shika) which arc found m 
the lughest and least accessible parts of the mountains. Domestic 
animus have for representatives tlic horse (uma), a small beast with 
little beauty of form though |KXSsessing much hardiho.^d and endu- 
rance ; the bx {usht)y mainly a beast of burden or draught ; tlie 
{buia)y very occasionally; the dog (inu), an unsightly and naeMSS 
brute ; the cat {neko)y with a stump in lieu of a tail ; barndoor fbwl 
{niwa-lort)y ducks (a/nVo) and pigeons {hato). The turkey {shiM- 
mencho) and the goose {gacho) have lieen introduced but are little 
appreciated a.s yet. 

Although so-called singing birds exist in tolerable numbers, tho.se 
worthy of the name of songster are few. Eminently first is a species 
of nightingale {uguisu)y which, though smaller than its congener of 
the West, is gifted with exquisitely modulated flute-like notes of 
considerable range. The uguisu is a dainty bird in the matter of 
temperature. After May it retires from the low-l>nng regions and 
gradually ascends to higher altitudes as midsummer approaches. 

A variety of the cuckoo called hototogisu {Cuculus poliocephalus) in 
imitation of the sound of its voice, is heard as an accompaniment of 
the uguisu y and there are also three other species, the kakkodofi 
{Cuculus canofus)y the tsulsu-dori (C, himalayanus) y and the masu* 
hakariy or juichi (C. hyperythrus). To these the lark, hibart {Alauda 
japonica) y joins its voice, and the cooing of the pigeon {koto) is 
supplemented by the twittering of the ubiquitous sparrow 
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while over all are heard the raucoos caw oi the raven (/taferv) and 
the harsh scream of the kite iiQmbi), between which and the raven 
there is perpetual feud. The taicon always an honoured ^ird 

in Japan, where from time immemorial hawking has been an aristo- 
cratic pastime, is common enough, and so is tl\e sparrow-hawk 
{hai' 4 aka), but the eagle (washt) affects solitude. Two English 
omitholoif^sts, Blakiston and Pryer, are the recognised authorities 
on the birds of Japan, and in a contribution to the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan (vol. x.) they have enumerated 359 
spjxies. Starlings (muku-dori) are numerous, and so are the wag- 
tail {sekifei)^ the swallow {tsnoame) the martin (frn), the woodchat 
{mo£u) and the jay or kasht-dofi)^ but the magpie (t/igarasu)^ 

though oommon m China, is rare in Jai)an. Blackbirds and thrushes 
are not founds nor any species of parrot, but on the other hand, we 
have the hooi^ (ya/sugashira) , the red-breast {komadofi)^ the blue- 
bird (ruft), the wren (ntiso-sa^at), the golden-crested wren (itadaki), 
the golden-eagle {inu-washi), the finch (Atwa), the longtailed rose- 
hneh (benimaskiko)^ the ouzel— brown \akakara), dusky (tsugumi) 
and water (kawa garasu ) — the kingfisher (kawasemi)^ the crake 
{kuina) and the tomtit (kara). Among gstme-birds there are the 
quail (iincra), the heathcock (cjso-facho)^ the ptarmigan (ezo-taicho 
or aso-yama’dori) ^ the woodcock \kodo-$higi)t the snipe (ta-shigi)-^ 
with two fecial species, the solitary snipe {yama-shigi) and the 
painted snipe {tama^shigi ) — and the pheasant (At/t). Of the last 
there are two species, the kiji proper, a bird presenting no remark- 
able features, and the copper pheasant, a magnificent bird witli 
plumage of dazzling beauty. Conspicuous above all others, not 
only for grace of form but also for the immemorial attention paid 
to them by Japanese artists, are the crane (isuru) and the heron 
(sagi). Of the crane there are seven species, the stateliest and most 
beautiful being the Gnis japonensis {tancho or tanchd-suru), which 
stands some 5 ft. high and has pure white plumage with a red crown, 
black tail-feathers and black upper neck. It i.s a sacred bird, and 
it shares with the tortoise the honour of being an emblem of longevity. 
The other species are the demoiselle crane (anewa-sutu)^ the black 
crane (huro-zuru Qvnesumi'zuru^ i.c. Grtts cinsroa), the Gnts IcMcaucken 
{mana~jsuru)f the Grus monachus {nabe-zuru)^ and the white crane 
\shirO‘Zuyu), The Japanese include in this category the stork 
{kti2um)t but it may be said to have disappeared from the island. 
The heron {sagi) constitutes a charming feature in a Japanese land- 
scape, especially the silver heron {shira-sagi)^ which displays its 
brilliant white plumage in the rice-fiel<ls from spring to early 
autumn. The night-heron {goi-sagi) is \'ery common. Besides 
these waders there are plover {ckidori); golden {muna~guro or ai- 
gufo) ; gray {daizen ) ; ringed (shiro-chidori) ; .spur>winged (keri) and 
Harting's sand-plover {ikaru-chidori) ; sand-pipers -green (ashiro- 
ship) and spoon-billed {hera skigt ) — and water-hens {ban). Among 
swimming birds the most numerous are the gull (kamome)^ of which 
many varieties are found ; the cormorant (i<) — which is trained by 
the Japanese for fishing puqioses — and multitudinous flocks of 
wild-geese (gan) and wild-ducks {hamo)^ from the beautiful mandarin- 
duck {oshi-aori), emblem of conjugal fidelity, to teal {kogamo) and 
widgeon {hidori-gamo) of .several species. Great preserves of wild- 
duck and teal used to be a frequent feature in the parks attached to 
the feudal castles of old Japan, when a peculiar method of netting 
the birds or striking them with falcons was a favourite aristoc-ratic 
pastime. A few of such preserves still exist, and it is noticeable 
that in the Palace-moats of Toky<* all kinds of watcr-bird.s, attracted 
by the absolute immunity they enjoy then?, assemble in countless 
numbers at the approach of winter and remain until the following 
spring, wholly inaifferent to the close proximity of the city. 

Of reptiles Japan has only 30 species, and among them is included 
the marine turtle {umi game) which can scarcely be .said to frequent 
her waters, since it is seen only at rare intervals on the southern 
coast. This is even truer of the larger species (the shdgakuho, i.e. 
Chelonia cephalo). Both arc highly valued for the sake of the iihell, 
which has always been a favourite material for ladies' combs and 
hairpins. By carefully .selecting certain portions and welding 
them together in a perfectly flawless mass, a pure amber-coloured 
object is obtained at heavy cost. Of the fresh- water tortoise there 
are two kinds, the suppon {Trionyx japonica) and the kame-no-ko 
(Emys vulgaris japonica). The latter is one of the Japane.se emblems 
of longevity. It is often depicted with a flowing tail, which appendix 
attests close observation of nature ; for the mino-game, as it is caliec^l, 
represents a tortoise to which, in tlic course of many scores of years, 
confervac have attached themselves so as to form an appendage of 
long green locks as the creature swims about. Sca-snak<?s occasion- 
ally make their way to Japan, being carried thither by the Black 
Current (Kuro Shiwo) and the monsoon, but they must be regarded 
as merely fortuitous visitor.*}. There are 10 species of land -snakes 
{hebi), among which one only (the mamushi, or TrigonocepkcUus 
Blomhoffi)^\n venomous. The others for the most part frequent 
the ricc-nelds and live upon frogs. The largest is the aodaisho 
{Elaphis virgatus) , which sometimes attains a length of 5 ft,, but is 
quite harmless. Lizards {tokage)^ frogs (kawazu or kaeru), toads 
{shogayeru) and newts {imori) are plentiful, and much curiosity 
attaches to a giant salamander (semsno-uwo, called also hazekai and 
other names according to localities), w'hich reaches to a length of 
5 ft., and (accotding to Rein) is closely related to the Andrias 
Scheuchzeri of the Oeningen strata. 


The seas surrounding the Japanese islands may bo called a resort 
of fishes, for, in addition to numerous species which abide there 
ponnaziently, there arc nugatory kinds, coming and going with the 
monscMDS and with the great ocean streams that set to and from the 
shores. In winter, for example, w hen the northern monsoon begin.s 
to blow, numbers of denizens of the Sea of Okhotsk swim southward 
to the more genial waters of north Japan ; an<.l in summer the Indian 
Ocean and tlic Malayan archipelago send to her southern coasts a 
crowd of emigrants which turn homeward again at tht? approach ol 
winter. It thus falls out that in spite of the enormous quantity of 
fish consumed as food or used as fertilizers year after year by the 
Japanese, tlie seas remain an richly stocked as ever. Nine orders of 
fishes have been distinguished as the piscifauna of Japanese waters. 
They may be found carefully catalogued with all their included 
species in Hein’s Japan^ and highly interesting researches by lapan- 
ese physiograpliists are recorded in the Journal of the College of 
Science of the Imperial University of Tokyo. Briefly, the chief 
fish of Japan are the bream (tai), the perch {suinki), the mullet (bora), 
the rock-fish (katatate), the grunter (ouf-e-Aozz), the mackerel (safca), 
the sword-fish (lacki-mvo), the wrasse {kusabi), the haddock (tewa), 
the flounder {harei), and its congeners the sole (kirame) and the 
turl)Ot (ishi'garei), the shad {namazu), the salmon (shake), the masu, 
the carp (Act), the funa, the gold fish (hingyo), the gold carp (higoi), 
the loach (dojo), the herring (nishin), the tteosAi (Clupea melanosticta), 
the eel (unagi), the conger cel (anago), the cofler-fish (kako-uwo), 
the fugu (Titfodon), the ai (Plecoglossus altivelis), the sayori (/fsmi>- 
amphus sayori), the shark (same), the dogfish (manuka* zame), the 
ray (r), the sturgeon (chd^zame) and the maguro (Thynnus sibi). 

The insect life of Japan broadly corresponds with that of temperate 
regions in Europe. Hut there are also a number of tropical species, 
notably among butterflies and beetles. The latter — fur which tbe 
generic term in Japan is muski or AmcA^— include some beautiful 
spof'ic.s, from the “ jewel beetle ” (tama-mushi), the “ gold boetlc " 
(Rogane-mushi) and the Chrysoehtoa fulgidissima, which glow and 
sparkle with the brilliancy of gold and precious stones, to the jet 
black Meianausler chinensis, which seems to have been fashioned 
out of lacc|uer spotted with white. There is also a giant nasicornous 
beetle. Among butterflies (chfeho) Rein give.s prominence to the 
broad- winged kind (Papilio), which recall tropical brilliancy. One 
(Papilio macilentus) is peculiar to Japan. Many others seem to be 
practically id(?ntical with European species. 'I hat is especially true 
of the moths (yacho), 100 species of which havt? I)cen identified with 
English type?s. There art? .seven large? .silk-moths, f)l which two only 
{Hornby X nwri and Antkeraea yama-mai) are employed in producing 
silk. Fishing lines are manufactured from nu? cocoons of the 
genjiki-mushi (Caligula japonica), which is one of the commonest 
motlis in the islands. Wa.sps, bees and hornets, generically known 
as kackit differ little from their European types, f'xeept that they are? 
Sfjmewhat larger and more sluggish. The giid-fly (abu), the house- 
fly (hat), the mos(|uilo (ka), the flea (nomi) and oecusioiially the bed- 
bug (called by the Japanese karn muski because it is believed to be 
impcjrtcd from Cliiha), are all fully rq^resenbtd, and the dragon fly 
(tombo) presents itself in immense numbers at certain 8ea.sons. 
Grasshoi^pcrs (hatta) are abundant, and ono kind (inago), which 
frequent the rice-fields when the cereal is ripening, are caught and 
fried in oil as an article of food. On the moors in late summer the 
mantis (kama^kiti’mushi) is coiYimonly met with, and the cricket 
(kiirogi) and the cockroach alxmml. l*articiikirly obtrusive is the 
cicada (semi), of wliich there are many species. Us strident voice 
is heard most loudly at times of great heat, when the song of the 
birds is hushed. The dragon-fly and the cicada afford ceaseless 
entertainment to the Japanese lx>y. He catches tlicin by means of 
a rod .smeared with bird-lime, and then lying a fine string under their 
wings, he flics them at it.s end. Sj)iders abound, from a giant sjiecies 
to one of the minutest dimensions, and the Iree-ljug i.s always ready 
to make a destructive lodgment in any sickly tree-stem. The 
scorpion (sasori) exists but is not jioi.sonou.s. 

Japanese rivurn and lakes are the habitation of .several seven or 
eight— -species of freshwater crab (kant), which live in holes on the 
shore and emerge in the day time, often moving to considerable 
distances from their homes. Shrimps (kawa-ebi) alsj are found in 
the rivers and rice-fields. These? shrimps as well as a large? species 
of cral^ — moknza-gani — serve the people as an article of food, but 
the small crabs which live in holes have no re?cognized raison d‘£tfe. 
In Japan, as tjlscwhere?, the principal Crustacea are found in the sea. 
Flocks of lupa and othejr species swim in the wake of the tropical 
fishes which move towards Japan at certain seasons. Naturally 
thetsc migratory crabs are not limited to Japanese* waters. Milno 
Fldwards has identified ten species which excur in Australian seas 
also, anrl Kein racntuins, as belonging to the same category, 
the “helmet-crab" or “horse-shoe crab" (kabuto-gani ; Limulus 
longispina Hoeven). Very re?markable is the giaxit Taka-ashi — 
long legs (Macrocheirus Kaempferi), which has legs lA metres long 
and w found in the seas of Japan and the Malay archipelago. There 
in no lobster on the coasts ol Japan, but there are various spc?cics 
of cray-fish (Palinurus and Scyllarus) the principal of which, under 
the names of ise-efn (Palinurus japonicus) and kuruma-ehi (Penaeus 
canaliculatus) are greatly prized as an article of diet. 

Already in 1882, Dunkcr in his Index Molluscorum Maris Japonici 
enumerated nearly 1200 species of marine molluscs found in th« 
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Japanese archipelago, and several others have since then been added 
to the list. As for the land and fresh-water molluscs, some 200 of 
which arc known, they arc mainly kindred with those of China and 
Siberia, tropical and Indian forms being exceptional. There arc 
57 species ol Ucl^x {maimaitsuburit dedemushit heUatsumuri or kwagyf/) 
and 25 of Clausilia (khcfu-cai or pip(j-snail) , including the two 
largest snails in Japan, namely the CL Martcfisi and the CL Yoko 
haniensis, which attain to a length ui 58 mm. and 44 mm, respec- 
tively. The mussel (i-no-kai) is well n presen ted l)y the spt^cies 
numa-gai (marsh-mussel), karasu-gai (raven-mussel), kami$ofi-^ai 
(razor- mussel), shijimi-no-kat (Corbicula), of which there are nine 
species, ^cc. IJnlike the land -molluscs, the great majority of |apane.se 
sea- molluscs are akin to those of the Indian Ocean and the Malay 
archipelago. Some of them extend westw'ard a.s far as the Red Sea. 
The best known and most frequent forms are the asari {Tapes 
philippinarum)^ the hamaguri (Mcfctrix iusoria)^ the baka (Macira 
sulcatarin), the aka-gat (Scapharca tnftaia)^ the kaki (oyster), the 
awahi {Haliotis japonica), the sazae (Turbo cornutus), the hora-gai 
(‘Jr I ionium triionius), Ac. Among the ccphalopods several arc of 
great value as articles of food, c.g. the surutne (Onychotheuthis 
iianhsH), the tako (octopus), the shidako (Eledone), the ika (Sepia) 
and the takc-june (Argonauta). 

Greeif enumerates, as denizens of Japanese seas, 26 kinds of sca- 
urchin.s (gaze or uni) and 12 of starfish Ihitode or tako-no~makura). 
These, like the mollusca, indicate the influence of the Kuro Shiwo 
and the .south-west monsoon, for they have close affinity with species 
found in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Pbr edible purj^oses the 
most valuable of the Japanese ecliinodemis is the sea-slug or b6chc 
dc mer («nw<l/^o), which is greatly appreciated and forms an important 
stajile of export to China. Rem wTites : “ Very remarkable in con- 
nc'xion with IIkj starfi.shes is the occurrence of Asicrias rubens on 
the Japanese coast. I'his creature displays an almost unexampled 
frefiiK'nry and extent nf distribution in the whole North Sea, in the 
wesiem parts of Die Pultic, near the l aroe J. stands, Iceland, (ircen- 
lan«l and the English coasts, so that it may b(j regarded as a charac- 
teristic North Sea cchinoderm form. 'I'owards the south this star- 
fish <lii>appears, it seems, completely ; for it is not yet known with 
certain t)^ to exist (dther in the Me<literranean or m the southern 
arts of the Atlantic Ocean. In others also Asterias rubens is not 
nown—nnd then it suddenly reappears in Japan. Archaster 
iypicus has a pretty wide distribution over the Indian Ocean ; other 
Asteridae of Jajiaii, on the other hand, appear to be confined to its 
shores." 

Japan is not rich in corals and sponges. Her most interesting 
contributions are crust-corals (Gorgonidae^ Coralfium, JsiSt Ac.), 
and especially flint-sponges, called by the Japanese hoshi-gai and 
known as “ glass- coral " (Hyalonema sieboJdt), These last have not 
been found anj'Avlicrc except at the entrance of the Bay of Tokyo 
at a depth of some 200 fathoms. 


II,— The Peopi.e 

Popidation. — I’he population was as follows on the 31st of 
December 1907 Population 

per 

Population. Males. Female.s. Totals. sq. m. 

Japan proper. , 24,601,658 24,172,627 48,774,285 330 
iwmo.sa (Taiwan) 1,640,778 1,476,137 3,116,915 224 
Sakhalin . . 7,175 3,631 10,806 o’l 


Totals . 26,249,611 25,652,395 51,902,006 


The following table shows the rate of increase in the four 
quadrennial period.s Iwtwccn 1891 and 1907 in Japan proper: — 


Year. 

Mak-s. 

Average Population 
l'emale.s I’otals increase per 

1891 . 

• 20.563.416 

per cent. 

20,155,261 40,718,677 ro9 

20,904,870 42,270,620 I'oq 

sq. m. 

272 

■ 

• 21,345,750 

286 

1890 . 

. 22,330,112 

2 ‘,930,540 44.260,652 ri4 

299 

1 9^0 • 

. 23,601,640 

23,131,236 46,732,876 x’54 

316 

1907 . 

. 24,601,658 

24.172,627 48,774,285 ri3 

330 

The 

population of Formosa (Taiwan) during the 

ten-year 

period 1898-1907 grew as follows ; — 

Year. 

Males. 

Average Population 
Females. Total-s. increase i)er 

1898 . 

. 1,307.438 

per ceid. 

>,‘57.539 2,464,067 — 

sq. m. 

182 

1902 . 

• 1,513.280 

1,312.067 2,825,347 2-70 

209 

1907 . 

• 1,640,778 

>,476,t37 3 .>i 6,9I5 237 

224 


According to quasi-historical records, the population of the empire 
in the year a.d. 610 was 4,988,842, and m 736 it had grown to 
It is impossible to say how much reliance may be placed 
on these figures, but from the l8th century, when the name of every 
subjc’ct had to be inscribed on the roll of a temple as a measure 
against his adoption of Christianity, a tolerably trustworthy census 
could always be taken. The returns thus olitained show that from 
the year 1723 until 184O the population remained almost stationary, 
the figure in the former year being 26,065,422, and that in the latter 
year 26,907,625. There had, indeed, been five periods of declining 
population in that interval of 124 years, namely, the periods 1738- 
1744, ^759-1762, 1773-1774, 1791-1792, and 1844-1846. But after 
1872, when the census showed a total of 33,110,825, the population 
grew steadily, ils increment between 1872 and 1898 inclusive, a period 
of 27 years, being 10,649,990, Such a rate of increase invests the 
question of subsistence with great importance. Jn former limes the 
area of land under cultivation increased in a marked degree. Returns 

S red at the beginning of the loth century showed zX million acres 
crops, wherea.s the figure in 1 834 was over 8 million aci’cs. But 
the development of means of subsistence has been outsLrippe<l Viy 
the growth of population in recent years. Thus, during the period 
between 1899 and 1907 the population received an increment of 
xi*(>% whereas tlic food-producing area iiicr(?as(*d by only f4%- 
Ihls discrepancy caused anxiety at one tune, but large fields suitable 
fur colonization have been opened in Sakhalin, Korea, Manchuria 
and Formosa, so that the problem of subsistence has ceased to be 
troublcsomc\ The birth-rate, taking the average of the decennial 
period ended 1907, is 3 ’05% of the population, and the death-rate 
IS 2*05. Males exceed’ females in the ratio of 2% approximately. 
But this rule docs not hold after the age of 65, where lor evtTv 100 
females only 83 males are found. The Japanese are of low' stature 
as compared W'ith the inhabitants of Western Europe; about j 0% 
of the adult males are below 5 ft. But there are evidences of 
steady improvement in this respect. Thus, during the jieriod of ten 
years between 1893 and 1902, it was found that the percentage of 
recruits of 5 ft. 5 in. and upward grew from io’oq to 12 '67, the rate 
of increase having been remarkably steady ; and the percentage of 
those under 5 ft. declined from 20 21 to 16*20. 

Towns . — There are in Japan 23 tow’iis having a populatum ot 
over 50,000, and there arc 7O having a population of over 20,000. 
The larger towms, their populations and tlic gnnvth of the latter 
during the five-year perioa commencing w’ith 1898 w’ere as follow ; — 


URDAN POPITI-ATIONS 



1898. 

1903. 

Tokyo 

Osaka 

. 1,440,121 

‘,795.‘a8 

988,200 

821,235 

Kioto 


579.4 'M 

Nagoya 

244.145 

284,820 

Kobe 

215,780 

283,839 

Yokohama .... 

195,762 

324.776 

Hiroshima .... 

. 122,306 

“5.545 

Nagasaki 

107,422 

151,727 

Kanazawa .... 

83,595 

97,54^ 

Sendai 

83,325 

93,773 

Hakodate 

78,040 

84.746 

Fukuoka 

. 60 ,iqc> 

70,107 

67,908 

Wakayama .... 

. 63,667 

Tokushima .... 

61,501 

62,998 

Kumamoto .... 

61,403 

55,277 

Toyama 

59,558 

86,276 

Okayama 

58,025 

80,140 

Otafu 

56,961 

79.74f* 

Kagoshima .... 

53.481 

58,384 

Niigata 

53.366 

58,821 

Sakai 

50,203 

— 

Sapporo 


55,304 

Kurc 

, ——V 

62,825 

Sasebo 

— 

52,607 

The growth of Kure and Sasebo is attributable to the fact that they 

have become the sites of large ship-building yards, the property of 
the state. 

The number of houses in Japan at the end of 1903, 

when the census 

was last taken, w'as 8,725,544, 
each house being thus 5*5. 

the average number of inmates in 


Physical Characteristics , — The best authorities are agreed that 
the Japanese people do not differ physically from their Korean 
and Chinese neighbours as much as the inhabitant.s of northern 
Europe differ from those of southern Europe. It is true that the 
Japanese arc shorter in stature than either the Chinese or the 
Koreans. Thus the average height of the Japanese male is 
only 5 ft. 3i in., and that of the female 4 ft. loj in., whereas in 
the case of the Koreans and the northern Chinese the correspond- 
ing figures for males are 5 ft. 5I in. and 5 ft. 7 in. respectively. 
Yet in other physical characteristics the Japanese, the Koreans 
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and the Chinese resemble each other so closely that, under 
similar conditions as to costume and coiffure, no appreciable 
difference is apparent. Thus since it has become the fashion for 
Chinese students to flock to the schools and colleges of Japan, 
there adopting, as do their Japanese fellow-students, Occidental 
garments and methods of hairdressing, the distinction of nation- 
ality ceases to be perceptible. The most exhaustive anthro- 
pological study of the Japanese has been made by Dr E. Baelz 
(emeritus professor of medicine in the Imperial University of 
Tokyo), who enumerates the following subdivisions of the race 
inhabiting the Japanese islands. 1‘he first and most important 
is the Manchu-Korean type; that is to say, the type which prevails 
in north China and in Korea. This is seen specially among the 
upper classes in Japan, Its characteristics are exceptional 
tallness combined with slenderness and elegance of figure ; a face 
somewhat long, without any special prominence of the cheek- 
bones but having more or less oblique eyes ; an aquiline nose; 
a slightly receding chin ; largish upper teeth ; a long neck ; a 
narrow chest ; a long trunk, and delicately shaped, small hands 
with long, slender fingers. The most plausible hypothesis is that 
men of this type are descendants of Korean colonists who, in 
prehistoric times, settled in the province of Izumo, on the west 
( oast of Japan, having made their way thither from the Korean 
peninsula by the island of Oki, being carried by the cold current 
which flows along the eastern coast of Korea. The second type 
is the Mongol. It is not very frequently found in Japan, per- 
haps because, under favourable social conditions, it tends to 
puss into the Manchu-Korean type. Its representative has a j 
broad face, with prominent cheek-bones, oblique eyes, a nose | 
more or less flat and a wide mouth. The figure is strongly and 
squarely built, but this last characteristic can scarcely be called 
typical. The re is no satisfactory theory us to the route by which 
the Mongols reached Japan, but it is scan’ely possible to doubt 
that they found their way thither at one time. More important 
than either of these types as an element of the Japanese nation 
is the Malay. Small in stature, with a well-knit frame, the cheek- 
bones prominent, the face generally round, the nose and neck 
short, a marked tendency to prognathism, the chest broad and 
well developed, the trunk long, the hands small and delicate-- 
this Malay type is found in nearly all the islands along the east 
coast of the Asiatic continent as well as in southern C hina and 
in the extreme south-west of the Korean peninsula. Carried 
northward l)y the warm current known as the Kuro Shiwo, the 
Malays seem to have landed in Kiushiu — the most southerly 
of the main Japanese islands — whence they ultimately pushed 
northward and conquered their Manchu-Korean predecessors, 
the Izumo colonists. None of the above three, however, can be 
regarded as the earliest settlers in Japan. Before them all was 
a tribe of immigrants who appear to have crossed from north- 
eastern Asia at an epoch when the sea had not yet dug broad 
channels between the continent and the adjacent islands. 
These people — the Ainu — are usually spoken of as the aborigines 
of Japan. They once occupied the whole country, but were 
gradually driven northward by the Manchu-Koreans and the 
Malays, until only a mere handful of them survived in the 
northern island of Yezo. Like the Malay and the Mongol types 
they are short and thickly built, but unlike cither they have 
prominent brows, bushy locks, round deep-set eyes, long diver- 
gent lashes, straight noses and much hair on the face and the 
body. In short, the Ainu suggest much closer affinity with 
Europeans than docs any other of the types that go to make up 
the population of Japan. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that these traces of different elements indicate any lack of homo- 
geneity in the Japanese race. Amalgamation has been com- 
pletely effected in the course of long centuries, and even the 
Ainu, though the small surviving remnant of them now live 
apart, have left a trace upon their conquerors. 

The typical Japanese of the present day has certain marked 
physical peculiarities. In the first place, the ratio of the height 
of his head to the length of his body is greater than it is in Euro- 
peans. The Englishman’s head is often one-eighth of the length 
of his body or even less, and in continental Europeans, as a rule, 


the ratio does not amount to one-seventh ; but in the Japanese 
it exceeds the latter figure. In all nations men of short stature 
have relatively large heads, but in the case of the Japanese there 
appears to be some racial reason for the phenomenon. Another 
striking feature is shortness of legs relatively to length of trunk. 
In northern Europeans the leg is usually much more than one- 
half of the body's length, but in Japanese the ratio is otu‘-half 
or even less ; so that whereas the Japanese, when seated, looks 
almost as tall as a European, there may be a great diflcrcnce 
between their statures when both are standing. This spec ial 
feature has been attributed to the Japanese habit of kneeling 
instead of sitting, but investigation shows that it is eciually 
marked in the working classes who pass most of their time stand- 
ing. In Europe the same physical traits — relative Ic'ngth of 
head and shortness of legs— distinguish the central race (Alpine) 
from the Teutonic, and seem to indicate an affinity between the 
former and the Mongols. It is in the face, however, that we 
find specially distinctive traits, namely, in the eyes, the eye- 
lashes, the cheek-bemes and the beard. Not that the eyeball 
itself differs from that of an Ocuudentul. The difference consists 
in the fact that the socket of the eye is comparatively small and 
shallow, and the osseous ridges at the brows being little mark(*cl, 
the eye is less deeply set than in the European. In fact, seen in 
profile, forehead and upper lip often form r4n unbroken line." 
Then, again, the sliapc of the eye, as modelled by the lids, shows 
a striking pecailiarity. For whereas the open eye is almost 
invariably horizontal in the European, it is often oblique in the 
Japanese on account of the higher level of the upper corner. 
“ But even apart from obliqueness, the shape of the corners is 
peculiar in the Mongolian eye. 'J‘hc inner corner is partly 
or entirely covered by a fold of the upper lid continuing more 
or less into the lower lid. I'his fold often covers also the 
whole free rim of the upper lid, so that the Insertion of the eye- 
lashes is hidden ” and the opening between the lids is so narrowed 
I as to disap])ear altogether at tlic moment of laughter. As for 
the eye-lashes, not only are they comparatively short and sj)arse, 
but also they converge instead of diverging, so that whereas in a 
European the free ends of the lashes are further distant from 
each other than their roots, in a Japanese they are nearer to- 
gether. Prominence of cheek-bones is another special feature, 
but it is much con)moner in the lower than in the upper classes, 
where elongated faces may almost be said to be the rule, Finally, 
there is marked paucity of hair on the face of the average Japan- 
ese — apart from the Ainu — and what hair there is is nearly 
always straight. It is not to bp supposed, liowcver, that because 
the Japanese is short of stature and often finely moulded, he 
lacks either strength or endurance. On the contrary, he possesses 
both in a Tnarked degree, and his deftness of finger is not Iqss 
remarkable than the suppleness and activity of his btaJy. 

Moral Characteristics , — The most prominent trait of Japanese 
disposition is gaiety of heart. Emphatically of a laughter- 
loving nature, the Japanese passes through the world with a 
smile on his lips. The petty ills of life do not disturb his equa- 
nimity. He takes them as part of the day's work, and though ho 
sometimes grumbles, rarely, if ever, docs he repine. Excep- 
iional to this general rule, however, is a mood of pessimism 
which sometimes overtakes youths on the threshold of manhood. 
Finding the problem of life insolvable, they abandon the attempt 
to solve it and take refuge in the grave. It seems as though 
there were always a number of young men hovering on the brink 
of such suicidal despair. An example alone is needed finally to 
destroy the equilibrium. Some one throws himself over a 
cataract or leaps into the crater of a volcano, and immediately 
a score or two follow. Apparently the more picturesquely 
awful the manner of the demise, the greater its attractive force. 
The thing is not a product of insanity, as the term is usually 
interpreted ; letters always left behind by the victims prove 
them to have been in full possession of their reasoning faculties 
up to the last moment. Some observers lay the blame at the 
door of Buddhism, a creed which promotes pessimism by beget- 
ting the anchorite, the ascetic and the shuddering believer in 
seven hells. But Buddhism did not formerly produce such 
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incidents, and, for the rest, the faith of Shaka has little sway 
over the student mind in Japan. The phenomenon is modem : 
it is not an outcome of Ja^nese nature nor ]|ret of Buddhist 
teaching, but is due to the stress of endeavouring to reach the 
standards of Western acquirement with grievously inadequate 
equipment, opportunities and resources. In order to support 
himself and pay his academic fees many a Japanese has to fall 
into the ranks of the physical labourer during a part of each day 
or night. Ilhnourished, over-worked and, it may be, disap- 
pointed, he finds the struggle intolerable and so passes out into 
the darkness. But he is not a normal type. The normal type is 
light-hearted and buoyant. One naturally expects to find, and 
one does find, tliat this moral sunshine is associated with good 
temper. The Japanese is exceptionally serene. Irascibility is 
regarded as permissible in sickly children only : grown people 
arc supposed to be superior to displays of impatience. But 
there is a limit of imperturbability, and when that limit is 
reached, the subsequent passion is desperately vehement. It 
has been said that these traits go to make the J^anese soldier 
what he is. The hardships of a campaign cause him little suffer- 
ing since he never frets over them, but the hour of combat finds 
him forgetful of everything save victory. In the case of the 
military class — and prior to the Restoration of 1867 tlie term 
** military class was synonymous with “ educated class ’’ — 
this spirit of stoicism was built up by precept on a solid basis of 
heredity. The samurai (soldier) learned that his first charac- 
teristic must be to suppress all outward displays of emotion. 
Pain, pleasure, passion and peril must all find him unperturbed. 
The supreme lest, satisfied so frequently as to be commonplace, 
was a shocking form of suicide performed with a placid mien. 
This capacity, coupled with readiness to sacrifice life at any 
moment on the altar of country, fief or honour, made a remark- 
ably heroic character. On the other hand, some observers hold 
that the education of Uiis .stoicism was effected at the cost of the 
feelings it sought to conceal. In support of that theory it is 
pointed out that the average Japanese, man or woman, will re- 
count a death or some other calamity in his own family with a 
perfectly calm, if not a smiling, face. Probably there is a measure 
of truth in the criticism. Feelings cannot be habitually hidden 
without being more or less blunted. But here another Japanese 
trait presents itself — politeness. There is no more polite nation 
in the world than the Japanese, Whether in real courtesy of 
heart they excel Occidentals may be open to doubt, but in all 
the form.s of comity they are unrivalled. Now one of the car- 
dinal rules of politeness Is to avoid burdening a stranger with the 
weight of one’s own woes. Therefore a mother, passing from the 
chamber which has just witnessed her paroxysms of grief, will 
describe calmly to a stranger— especially a foreigner — the death 
of her only child. The same suppression of emotional display 
in public is observed in all the affairs of life. Youths and 
maidens maintain towards each other a demeanour of reserve 
and even indifference, from which it has been confidently affirmed 
that love does not exist in Japan. The truth is that in no other 
country’ do so many dual suicides occur— suicides of a man and 
woman who, unable to be united in this world, go to a union 
beyond the grave. It is true, nevertheless, that love as a prelude 
to marriage finds only a small place in Japanese ethics. Mar- 
riagas in the great rnajority of cases are arranged with little 
reference to the feelings of the parties concerned. It might be 
supposed that conjugai fidelity must suffer from such a custom, 
it does suffer seriously in the case of the husband, but emphati- 
cally not in the case of the wife. Even though slie be cog- 
nisant — ^as she often is — of her husband s extra-marital relations, 
she abates nothing of the duty which she has been taught to 
regard as the first canon of female ethics. P'rofn many points of 
view, indeed, there is no more beautiful type of character tlian 
that of the Japanese w^oman. She is entirely unselfish ; exqui- 
sitely modest w^ithout being anything of a prude ; alwunding in 
intelligence which is never obscured by egoism ; patient in the 
hour of suffering ; strong in time of affliction ; a faithful wife ; a 
loving mother ; a good ^ughter ; and capable, as history show 5 | 
of heroism rivalling that of the stronger sex. As to the question 


of sexual virtue and morality in Japan, grounds for a conclusive 
verdict are hard to find. In the interests of hygiene prostitution 
is licensed, and that fact is by many critics construed as proof of 
tolerance. But licensing is associated with strict segregation, 
and it results that the great cities are conspicuously free from 
evidences of vice, and that the streets may be traversed by women 
at all hours of the day and night with perfect impunity and with- 
out fear of encountering offensive spectacles. The ratio of 
marriages is approximatdy 8 46 per thousand units of the popu- 
lation, and the ratio of divorces is i'36 per thousand. There are 
thus about 16 divorces for every hundred marriages. Divorces take 
plac^echiefly among the lower orders, who frequently treat marriage 
merely as a test of a couple’s suitability to be helpmates in the 
struggles of life. If experience develops incompatibility of temper 
or some other mutually repellent characteristic, separation 
follows as a matter of course. On the other hand, divorces among 
persons of the upper classes are comparatively rare, and divorces 
on account of a wife’s unfaithfulness are almost unknown. 

Concerning the virtues of truth and probity, extremely con- 
flicting opinions have been expressed. The Japanese samurai 
always prided himself on having “ no second word.” He never 
drew his sword without usir^ it ; he never gave his word without 
keeping it. Yet it may be doubted whether the value attached 
in Japan to the abstract quality, truth, is as high as the value 
attached to it in England, or whether the consciousness of having 
told a falsehood weighs as heavily on the heart. Much depends 
upon the motive. Whatever may be said of the upper class, it 
is probably true that the average Japimese will not sacrifice 
expediency on the altar of truth. He will be veracious only so 
long as the consequences arc not seriously injurious. Perhaps 
no more can be affirmed of any nation. The “ white lie ” of Uie 
Anglo-Saxon and the hoben no uso of the Japanese are twins. 
In the matter of probity, however, it is possible to speak witli 
more assurance. There is undoubtedly in the lower ranks of 
Japanese tradesmen a comparatively large fringe of persons 
whose standard of commercial morality is defective. They arc 
descendants of feudal days when the mercantile clement, being 
counted as the dregs of the population, lost its self-respect. 
Against this blemish — which is in process of gradual correction 
— the fact has to be set that the better (rlass of merchants, the 
whole of the artisans and the labouring classes in general, obey 
canons of probity fully on a level with the best to be found else- 
where. For the rest, frugality, industry and patience charac- 
terize all the bread-winners ; courage and burning patriotism arc 
attributes of the whole nation. 

There are five qualities possessed by the Japanese in a marked 
degree. The first is frugality. From time immemorial the 
great mass of the people have lived in ab.solute ignorance of 
luxury in any form and in the perpetual presence of a necessity 
to economize. Amid these circumstances there has emerged 
capacity to make a little go a long way and to be content wdth 
the most meagre fare. The .second quality is endurance. It is 
born of causes cognate with those which have begotten frugality. 
The average Japanese may be said to live without artificial heat ; 
his paper doors admit the light but do not exclude the cold. 
His brazier barely suffices to warm liis hands and his face. 
Equally is he a stranger to methods of artificial <’ooling. He 
takes the frost that winter inflicts and the fever that summer 
brings as unavoidable visitors. The third quality is i)bedience ; 
the offspring of eight centuries passed under the .shadow of mili- 
tary autocracy. Whatever he is authoritatively bidden to do, 
that the japane.se will do. The fourth quality is altruism. In 
the upper classes the welfare of the family has been set above the 
interests of each member. The fifth quality is a genius for detail. 
Probably this is the outcome of an extraordinarily elaborate 
system of social etiquette. Each generation has added some- 
thing to the canons of its predecessor, and for cver>’ ten points 
preserved not more than one has been discarded. An instinctive 
respect for minutiae has thus been inculcated, and has gradually 
extended to all the affairs of life. That this accuracy may some- 
times degenerate into triviality, and that such absorption in 
trifles may occasionally hide the broad horizon, is conceivable. 
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But the only Utherto apparent evidence of such defects is an 
excessive clinging to the ktter of the law ; a marked rductanct* 
to exercise discretion ; and that, perhaps, is attributable rather to 
the habit of obedience. Certainly the Japanese have proved them- 
selves capable of great things, and their achievements seem to 
have been helped rather than retarded by their attention to detail. 

III. — Language and Ltteraturf 

Language. — Since the year 1820, when Klaproth concluded tliat 
the Japanese language had sprung from the Ural-Altaic stock, 
philologists have busied themselves in tracing its affinities. If the 
theories hitherto held with regard to the origin of the Japanese 
people be correct, close relationship should exist between the 
Japanese and the Korean tongues, and possibly between the 
Japanese and the Chinese. Aston devoted much study to the 
former question, but although he proved that in construction the 
two have a striking similarity, he could not find any rorre.spond- 
ing likeness in their vocabularies. As far back as the beginning 
of the Christian era the Japanese and the Koreans could not hold 
intercourse without the aid of interpreters. If then the languages 
of Korea and Japan had a common stock, they must have 
branched off from it at a date exceedingly remote. As for the 
languages of Japan and China, they have remained essentially 
different throughout .some twenty centuries in spite of the fact 
that Japan adopted Chine.^e calligraphy imd assimilated Chinese 
literature. Mr K. Hirai has done mucli to establish his theory 
that Japanese and Aiyan had a common parent. Rut nothing 
lias yet been substantiated. Meanwhile an inquirer is confronted 
by the strange fact that of three neighbouring countries between 
which frequent communication existed, one ((!hina) never 
deviated from an ideographic script ; another (Korea) invented 
an alphabet, and the third (Jap>an) dcvi.sed a syllabary. Anti- 
quaries have sought to show that Japan possessed some 
form of script before her first contact with either Korea or 
China. But such traces of prehistoric letters as are .supposed 
to have been found seem to be corruptions of tlic Korean 
alphabet rather than independent .«iymbols. It is commonly 
believed that the two Japanese syllabarie.s — which, though 
di.stinct in form, have identical sounds were invented by 
Kukai (790) and Kibi Daijin (760) respectively. Hut the 
evidence of old documents seems to sliow that these syllabaries 
had a gradual evolution and that neither was the outcome of a 
single scholar’s inventive genius. 

The .sccjucncc of events appears to have been this : Japan’s 
earliest contact with an oversea people was with the Koreans, and 
she made some tentative eiiorts to adapt their alphabet to the 
expression of her own language. Traces of these efforts survived, 
and inspired the idea that the art of writing was practised by the 
Japanese before the opening of intercourse with their continental 
neighbours. Korea, however, had neither a literary nor an ethical 
mc.ssage to deliver, and thus her sc ript lailcsd to attract much atten* 
lion. Very different was the case wlien Cliina presented her noble 
code of Confucian philosophy and the literature embodying it. 
The Japane.so tlicn recognized a lofty civilization and placed them- 
selves as pupils at its feet, learning its script and deciphering its 
books. Their veneration extended to ideographs. At first they 
adapted them frankly to their own tongue. Tor example, tlie 
ideographs signifying rice or metal or water in Chine.se were used to 
convey the same ideas in Japanese. Each ideogiaph thus came to 
have two sounds, one Japanese, the other Chinese — r.g. the Ideo- 
graph for rice had for Japanese sound home and for Cliinese sound bei. 
Nor was this the whole story. There were two epoclis in japan’s 
study of the Cliinese language : first, the epoch when she received 
Conuicianism through Korea ; and, secondly, the epoch when she 
began to study Buddhism direct from China. Whether the sound.s 
that came by Korea were corrupt, or whether the interval .separating 
these epoch.s had sufficed to produce a sensible difference of pronun 
elation in China itself, it would seem that the students of Huddliism 
w'ho flocked from Japan to the Middle Kingdom during the Sui 
era (A.n. 589-^19) insisted on the accuracy of the pronunciation 
acquired there, although it diverged pcrccptibK from the pronun- 
ciation already recognized in Japan. Thus, in fine, each word came 
to have three sounds — two Chinese, known as the kan and the go, 
and one Japanese, known as the kun. For example : — 

" KAN ” “ GO '* JAPANESE 

SOUND. SOUND. .SOUND. MEANING. 

Set Jo Koe Voice 

Nm jCen Toshi Year 

Jinkan Ningen Hito noaida Human being. 


As to which of the hrst two methods of pronasuciation had ohto- 
Dological precedence, the weight of opinion is that the hun came lator 
than the go. Evidently this triptication of flounds had many dis- 
advantages, but, on the other hand, tlic whole Cdxincac language may 
be said to have been grafted on the Japanese. Chinese has the 
widest capacity of any tongue ever invented. It consists of thou- 
sands of monosyllabic roots, ecach liaviug a dclinite meaning. Thest^ 
monosyllables may be used .singly or combined, two, three or four 
at a time, so that the resulting combinations convey almost’ any 
conceivable idia<ks of meaning. 'Fake, for example, the word 
“ electricity.'' The very idea conveyed was wholly novel in Japan. 
But scholars were immediately able to construct the following : - 

Lightning. l)en. 

Exhalation. A'r. 

Electricit^\ Denki. 

Telegram. Dempo. fiT/i ~ tidings. 

Electric light. Dentf*. 7 \ 5 ~lamp. 

Negative electricity. Jndenki. 7 » = the negative principle. 

Positive electricity. Yodeniti. Yo - the positive principle. 

Thermo-cl(?c tricity. Netsudenki. Netsu 

Dynamic-electricity. Ryudo-drnki. Rytldo- fimil, 

Telephone. Denwa, IPfla: Conversation. 

Every branch of learning can thus be onuipped with a vocabulary. 
Potent, however, as such a vehicle is tot oxprc.ssing thought, its 
ideographic script constitutes a great obstacle to general ac'quisition, 
and the Japanese soon applied tlnnnselves to minimizing the dilliculty 
by substituting a phonetic system. Analysis showed that all the 
required sounds could Iw conveyed with 47 syllabU^s, and ha\'ing 
selected the ideographs that corresponded to’ those sound.s, they 
reduced them, first, to forms calle<l hiragana, and, .secondly, to still 
more simplified forms called katahana. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the Japane.se language. When we 
come to dissect it, we find sevenil .striking characteristics. First, 
the construction is unlike that of anv European tongue : all qualifiers 
precede tlie words lliey (jualify, except prepositions which become 
postpositions. Thus insbnid of saying " the house of Mr Smith 
is in that street,” a Japanese says Smith Mr of house* that street 
in is.” Then there is no relative pronoun, and the resulting C(im- 
plication seems great to an English-speaking person, as the following 
Ulustration will show : •• 

Jai'Anmsk. English. 

ZenaUu wo saiban suru tame no 'Fhc unique staiulaiil which 

Virtue vice- judging sake of is used for judging virtue or 

mochiiiarn yilitsu no hyojun wa vice is benevolent conduct 

used unique standard solely. 

jtai no koi tada 

iHiUCVfjlencc of conduct only 

kore no HU. 

this alone. 

If will lie observed that in (he above sentence there are two untrans 
lated words, wo and uta. 'Fhese belong to a group of four auxiliary 
particles called te ni wo ha (or wa), which serve to mark the cases of 
nouns, /<• (or de) l)eing the sign of the instrumental ablative ; ni that 
of the dative ; wo that of the objective, and that of the nomina- 
tive. These <!xisl in the Korean language also, but not in any other 
tongue. There are also polite and ordinary forms of expression, 
often so different as to con.stituie distinct languages ; and there 
an* a number of bonoriiics which frcsquently discharge the duty ol 
proDouub.' Another marked peculiarity i.s Unit active agency is 
nevc^r aUributed to neuter nouns. A Japanese does not .say ” the 
poison killed him ” but ” he died on account of the poi.son ; ” nor 
does he say ” the war has c«uscd commodities to appreciate,” but 
” commodities have appreciated m const^iuence of the war.” 'J hat 
Uie language loses much force owing to this limitation cannot be 
denied : metaphor and allegory are almost com|)lctely banished. 

The difficulties that confront an Occidental who attempts to learn 
Japanese are enormous. Th(TC arc three languages to be acquired : 
first, the ordinary colloquial ; second, the liolite colloiiuial ; and, 
third, the writt(fn. The ordinary colloiiuial differs materially from 
its polite form, and both are as unlike the written form as modern 
Italian is unlike ancient I-atin. ” Add to this,” writes Professor 
B. H. Chamberlain, ” the necessity of committing to memory two 
syllabaries, one of which has many variant forms, and at least two 
or three thousand Chinese ideographs, in loriiis standard and cursive 
— ideographs, too, most of which are susceptible of three or four 
different readings according to circumstance, — add, further, that all 
these kinds of written symbols are apt b) be encountterod pell mell 
on the same page, and the task of mastt'ring Japanese becomes almost 
Herculean.” In view of all this there is a strong movement in 
favour of romanizing the Japanese .script : that i.s to say, aliolishing 
the ideograph and adopting in its place the Homan alphabet. Hut 
while every one apnreciate.s the magnitude of the relief that would 
thus be aftoded, tnere has as yet been little .subntantial progreos. 
A language which ha.s l>een adapted from its infancy to ideographic 
transmission cannot easily be fitted to phonetic uses. 

Dictionaries. Brinkley, An Jlnabridged Japanese -Hnglish 
Dictionary (Tr, kyCt, rSt/j) ; Y. Shimada, English- Japanese Dictionary 
(Tdkyn, 1897); Webster's Diction :try, trans. into Japanese (Tdky 6 , 
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1899) ; J. H. Gubbins, Dictionavy of Chinese’- Japanese Words (3 vols., 
London, 1889) ; J. C. Hepburn, Japanese-English and English^ 
Japanese Dictionary (I-ondon, 1903); E. M. Satow and l.Masakata, 
English- Japanese Dictionary (London, 1904). 

Literature, — From the neighbouring continent the Japanese 
derived the art of transmitting ideas to paper. But as to 
the date of that acquisition there is doubt. An authenticated 
work compiled a.d. 720 speaks of historiographers having been 
appointed to collect local records for the first time in 403, 
from which it is to be inferred that such officials had already 
existed at the court. There is also a tradition that some kind 
of general history was compiled in 620 but destroyed by fire 
in 645. At all events, the earliest book now extant dates from 
712. Its origin is described in its preface. When the emperor 
Temmu (673-686^ ascended the throne, he found that there did 
not exist any revised collection of the fragmentary annals of the 
chief families. He therefore caused these annals to be collated. 
There happened to be among the court ladies one lliyecla no Are, 
who was gifted with an extraordinary memory. Measures were 
taken to instruct her in the genuine traditions and the old lan- 
guage of former ages, the intention being to have the whole ulti- 
mately dictated to a competent scribe. But the emperor died 
before the project could be consummated, and for twenty-five 
years Are’s memory remained the sole depository of the collected 
annal;:. Then, under the auspices of the empress Gemmyo, the 
original plan was carried out in 712, Yasumaro being the scribe. 
Th(* work that resulted is know n as the Kojiki {Record of Ancient 
Matters), It has been ao uratcly translated by Professor B. H. 
Chamberlain ( Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan ^ vol. x.), 
who, in a preface justly regarded by students of Japan as an 
exegctical classic, makes the pertinent comment : “ Taking the 
word Altaic in its usual acceptation, viz, as the generic name of 
all the languages b(‘longing l(» the Manchu, Mongolian, 7 'urkish 
and Finnish groups, not <mly the andiaic, but the classical, 
literature of Japan carries us liac’k several centuries beyond the 
earliest extant documents of any other Altaic U ngue.’’ By the 
t(M m “ archaic ” is to be understood the pure Japanese language 
of earliest limes, and by the term “ classical ” the quasi-Chinese 
language which came into use for literary purposes when Japan 
appropriated the civilization of her great neighbours. The 
Kojiki IS written in the archaic form : that is to say, the language 
is the language of old Japan, the script, although ideographic, is 
used jihonetically only, and the case- indicators arc represented 
by ('hinese characters having the same sounds. It is a species of 
saga, setting forth not only the heavenly beginnings of the Japan- 
ese race, but also the story of creation, the succession of the 
various sovereigns and the salient events of their reigns, the 
whole interspersed with songs, many of which may be attributed 
to the 6th century, while .some doubtless date from the fourth or 
even the third. This Kojiki marks the parting of the ways. 
Already by the time of its compilation the influence of Chinese 
civilization and Chinese literature had prevailed so greatly in 
Japan that the next authentic! w'ork, composed only eight years 
iater, was completely Chinese in style and embodied Chinese 
traditions and Chinese philosophical doctrines, not distinguishing 
them from their Japanese context. This volume was called the 
Nihongi {Chronicles of Japan), It may be said to have wholly 
supplanted its predecessor in popular favour, for the classic style 
- iliat is to say, the Chinese-- had now come to be regarded as 
the only erudite script. The Chrofiirles re-traversed much of the 
ground already gone over by the Record, preserving many of the 
songs in occasionally changed form, omitting some portions, 
supplementing others, and imparting to the whole such an 
exotic character as almost to disqualify the work for a place in 
Japanese literature. Yet this was the style which thenceforth 
prevailed among the littcrati of Japan, Standard Chinese soon 
became easier to understand than archaic Japanese, as the former 
alone was taught in the schools, and the native language changed 
rapidly during the century or tw^o that follow^ed the diffusion 
of the foreign tongue and civilization (Chamberlain). The 
neglect into which the Kojiki fell lasted until the 17th century. 
Almost simultaneously with its appearance in type (1644) 


and its consequent accessibility, there arose a galaxy of 
.scholars under whose influence the archaic style and the ancient 
Japanese traditions entered a period of renaissance. The story 
of this period and of its products has been admirably told by Sir 
Ernest Satow (“ Revival of Pure Shintd,’* Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan^ vol. iii.), whose essay, together with 
Professor Chamberlain’s Kojiki^ the same author’s introduction 
to The Classical Poetry of the Japanese^ and Mr W. G. Aston’s 
Nihongi f are essential to every student of Japanese literature. 
To understand this 17th century renaissance, knowledge of one 
fact is necessary, namely, that about the year a.d. 810, a cele- 
brated Buddhist priest, Kukai, who had spent several y^rs 
studying in China, compounded out of Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Shinto a system of doctrine called Ryebu Shinto (Dual 
Shinto), the prominent tenet of which was that the Shinto deities 
were merely transmigrations of Buddhist divinities. By this 
device Japanese conservatism was effectually conciliated, and 
Buddhism became in fact the creed of the nation, its positive 
and practical precepts entirely eclipsing the agnostic intuition- 
alism of Shinto. Against this hybrid faith several Japanese 
scholars arrayed themselves in the 17th and i8th centuries, the 
greatest of them being Mabuchi and Motoori. The latter’s 
magnum opus, Kojikiden {Exposition of the Record of Ancient 
Malters)f de(!larcd by Chamberlain to be perhaps the most 
admirable work of which japanc.se erudition can boa.sl,'‘’ con- 
sists of 44 large volumes, devoted to elucidating the Kojild and 
resuscitating the Shinto cult as it cxi.stcd in the earliest days. 
This great work of reconstruction was only one feature of the 
literary activity which marked the 17th and 18th centurie.s, 
when, under Tokugawa rule, the blessing of long-unknown 
peace came to the nation, lyeyasu himself devoted the last 
years of his life to collecting ancient manuscripts. In his 
country retreat at Shizuoka he formed one of the richest libraries 
ever brought together in Japan, and by will he bequeathed the 
Japanese sei’tion of it to hi.s eighth son, the feudal chief of 
Owari, and the Chinese section to hi.s ninth .son, the prince of 
Kishu, with the result that under the former feudatory’s auspices 
two worlp of considerable merit were produced treating of ancient 
ceremonials and supplementing the Nihongi, Much more 
memorable, however, was a library formed by lyeyasu's grand- 
son the feudal chief of Mito (1662-1700), who not only collected 
a vast quantity of books hitherto scattered among Shinl5 and 
Buddhist monasteries and private houses, but also eni|)loyed 
a number of scholars to compile a history unprecedented in 
magnitude, the Dai-Nihon-shi, It consisted of 240 volumes, and 
it became at once the standard in its own branch of literature. 
Still more comprehensive was a book emanating from the same 
source and treating of court ceremonials. It ran to more than 
500 volumes, and the emperor honoured the work by bestowing 
on it the title Reigi Ruiten {Rules of Ceremonials), These com- 
pilations together with the Nihon Gwaishi {History of Japan 
Outside the Court), written by Rai Sanyo and published in 1827, 
constituted the chief sources of historical knowledge before the 
Mciji era. Rai Sanyo devoted twenty years to the preparation 
of his 22 volumes and took his materials from 259 Japanese and 
Chinese works. But neither he nor his predecessors recognized 
in history anything more than a vehicle for recording the mere 
sequence of events and their relations, together with some account 
of the personages concerned. I'hcir volumes make profoundly 
dry reading. Vicarious interest, however, attaches to the pro- 
ductions of the Mito School on account of the political influence 
they exercised in rehabilitating the nation’s respect for the throne 
by unveiling the picture of an epoch prior to the u.surpations 
of military feudalism. The struggles of the great rival clan.s, 
replete with episodes of the most tragic and stirring character, 
inspired quasi-historical narrations of a more popular character, 
which often took the form of illuminated scrolls. But it was not 
until the Meiji era that history, in the modern sense of the term, 
began to be written. During recent times many students have 
turned their attention to this branch of literature. Works of 
wide scope and clear insight have been produced, and the 
Historiographers’ section in the Imperial University of Tokyo 
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has been for several years engaged in collecting and collating 
materials for a histoiy^ which will probably rank with anything 
of the kind in existence. 

In their poetry above everything the Japanese liave remained 
impervious to alien influences. It owes this conservation to its 
prosody. Without rhyme, without variety of metre, 
without elasticity of dimensions, it is also without 
known counterpart. I'o alter it in any way would be to deprive 
it of all distinguishing characteristics. At some remote date a 
Ja|>anese maker of songs seems to have discovered that a peculiar 
and very fascinating rhythm is produced by lines containing 
5 syllables and 7 syllables alternately. That is Japanese ixietry 
(«/a or tanka). There are generally five linos : the first ami third 
consisting of 5 syllables, the second, fourth and fifth of 7, making a 
total of 3 1 in all. The number of lines is not compulsory : sometimes 
they may reach to thirty, forty or even more, but the alternation of 
5 and 7 syllables is compulsory. The most attenuated form of all 
is the hokku (or haikai) which consists of only three lines, namely, 
17 syllables. Necessarily the ideas embodied in such a narrow 
vehicle must be fragmentary. Thus it results that Japan<.‘sc poems 
arc, for the most pari, imjiressionist ; they suggest a great deal more 
than they actually express. Here is an example : — 


Momiji-lia wo 
Kaze ni makasetc 
Miru yori mo 
Hakanaki mono wa 
I nochi nari keri 


More fleeting than the glint of 
withered leaf wind-blown, the 
thing called life. 


There is no Kngli.sh metre with this peculiar cadence. 

It is not to be inferred that the writers of Jajian, (‘luimoured as 
they were of Chinese ideographs and Chinese "style, deliberal ely ex- 
cluded everything Chinese from the realm of po( try. On the con irary, 
many of them took pleasure* in composing versides to which Chinese 
words were admitted and which show<.^d something 01 tlu' " parallel- 
ism " peculiar to Chinese poetry, since the first ideograph of the last 
line was required to be nlentical with the final ideograph. Jhit 
rhynu; was not attempted, and the syllabic metre of Japan was 
preserved, ilic alternation of 5 and 7 being, however, disjx'msed with. 
Such couplets were called ski to distinguish them from the pure 
Ja j>an(}sc uta or tanka. The two gnjatest masters of Japan(?sc poetry 
were Hitomaro and Akahito, lx)th of the early Sth century, and next 
to them stands Tsurayuki, who flourished at the beginning of the 
10th century, and is not sup|x»sed to have transmitted his mantle 
to any successor. The choicest productions of the former two with 
those of many other poets were brought together in 756 and <*ml)odied 
in a book called the Manyoshu {Collection of a Myriad 1. eaves). 7 'he 
volume remained unique until the beginning of the toth century, when 
(A.i). 905) Tsurayuki and three coadjutors compiled the Kokinshu 
{Collection of Odes Ancient and Modern) ^ the first of twenty-one .similar 
anthologies between the nth and the 15th centuries, which con- 
stitute the Niju-ichi Dai-shf/ {Anthologies of the One-and 'Iwcniy 
Reigns). If to the.se wc add the Hyaku-ninshtl {Hundred Odes by a 
Hundred Poets) brought together by Tcika Kyo in the 13th century, 
we liave all the classics of Japanese poetry. For the composition 
of the uta gradually deteriorated from the end of the 9th century, 
when a game called uia-awase became a fashionable pastime, and 
ari.stocralic men and women tried to string together vcrsiclcs of 31 
syllables, careful of the form and careless of the thought. 1'hc 
uta-awase^ in its later developments, may not unjustly be compared 
to the Occidental game of bouis-rimis. The poetry of the nation 
remained immovable in the ancient groove until very modem times, 
when, either by direct access to the originals or through the medium 
of very defective translations, the nauon became acquainted with 
the masters of Occidental song. A small coterie of authors headed 
by Professor Toyama, then attempted to revolutionize Japanese 
poetry by recasting it on European lines, liul the project failed 
signally, and indeed it may well be doubted whether the Japanese 
language can be adapted to such uses. 

It was under the auspices of an empress (Suiko) that the first 
historical manuscript is said to have been compiled in 620. It was 
under tne auspices of an empress (C Jemmy o) that the 
of Ancient Matters transcribed {712) from the 
I m ^ court lady. And it wa.s under the auspices of an 

Liimtupm tkat the Chronicles of Japan were composetl 

i^/rerarvre. /y^o). To women, indeed, from the 8th century onwards 
may be said to have been entru.sted the guardianship of the pure 
Japanese language, the classical, or Chinese, form being adopted by 
men. ITie distinction continued throughout the ages. To this day the 
s|>okcn language of Japanese women is appreciably simpler and softer 
tlian that of the men, and to this day while the cducate^l woman uses 
the hiragana syllabary in writing, eschews Chinese words and rarely 
pens an fdeograph, the educated man employs the ideograph 
entirely, and translates his thoughts as far as possible into the 
mispronounced Chinese words without recourse to which it would 
be (mpossiblc for him to discuss any scientific subject, or even to 
refer to the details of his daily business. Japan was thus enriched 
w'ith two works of very high merit, the Genii Monog^ari {c. 1004) 
and the Mahura no Zoshi (about the same date). The former, by 


The Dark 
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Murasaki no Shikibu — prol>ably a pseudonym — was the first novel 
composed in Japan. IMoro her time there had Ixscn many mono- 
gatari (narratives), but all consisted merely of short stories, mythical 
or cmasi-histori^l, whcrt‘a.s Murasaki no Shikibu did for japan what 
Fielding and Richardson did for England. Her work was " a prose 
epic of real life," the life of her hero, (ienjt. Her language is graceful 
and natural, her sentinumts are refined and sober ; and, as Mr Aston 
well says, her stoi y flows on easily from one scene of real life to 
another, giving us a varied and minutely detailed picture of life and 
society in Kioto, such as we poHse.ss for ho other count rv at the same 
period.** The Makura no Zr>shi {Pillow Sketches), like the Gevp 
Monogatari, was by a noble lady — Sei Shoiiagon — but it is simply u 
record of daily events and fugitive thoughts, though not in the form 
of a diary. 7 'hc book is one of the most natural and unallecled 
compositions ever written. I’ndesignedly it conveys a worulerfully 
realistic picture of aristocratic life and .social ethics in Kioto al the 
beginning of the nth century. " If we compare it with anything 
that Europe has to show at this period, it must be admitted that it 
is indeed a remarkable work. What a revelation it would l>e if 
wc had the court life of Alfred's or Canute's reign depictetl to us in 
a similar way ? " 

The period from the early part of the i.^th century to the opening 
of the 17th is generally regarded as the dark age of Japanese^ litera- 
ture. I’he constant wars of the time left their impress 
upon everything, To tliem is due the fact that the 
two principal works compiled cluring this epoch were, 
one political, the oth(?r quasi- historical. In llie iovmvr, Jink oshoto- 
hi {history of the J rue Sttcce.s.sion of the Divine Monarchs), kitai)atnke 
('hikafu.sa (13.10) undertook to prove that of the two sovereigns 
then dispiiling for supremacy in Japan, Go Daigo was the rightful 
monarch; in the latter, Taihei-ki {History of ilreai J^eohe), Kojima 
(1370) devoted his pages to de.scribing the events of con tempo 
raneous history. Ncitlh'r work can be said to possess signal literary 
merit, but Ix^lh bad memorable conseriueiiccs. For the finkoshoto-ki, 
by its strong advocacy of tbe inikaclo’s administrative rights as 
against the usurpations of military feudalism, may be said to Iiave 
80wt;d the s(‘eds of Japan's mtxlcrn polity ; and the Taihei-ki, by 
its erudite diction, skilful rhetoric, .simplification of old gram 
matical constructions and copious inlertx’ilatkm of Chinese words, 
furnished n model for many imitators and laid tlie fouiulatifuis 
of Japan's lOth-century style. The Taihei ki produced anotlier 
notable effect : it in.spircfd public readers who .sixjii developed info 
historical raconteurs ; a class of profe.s.sionals who arc almost as 
much in vogue to-day as they were 300 years ago. belonging to 
al)out the same period as the JinkoshoD-kt, another classic occupies 
a leading place in Japanese esteem. It is the Tsure zurc-gusa 
{Materials for Dispelling Ennui), by Kenko-bfishi, described by Mr 
Aston as " one of the most delightful oavses in Japanese literature ; 
a collection of short sketches, anecdotes and es.says on all imaginable 
.subjects, .something in the manner of Selden's Table Talk.** 

'riie so-called dark age of Japanese literature was not entirely 
unproductive : it gave the drama {No) to Japan, Tradition ascrilics 
the origin of the drama to a religious dance of a panto- 
mimic character, called Kagura and a.ssociated with * " 
Shinto ceremonials. 7 ’hc No, however, owed its development 
mainly to Jiuddhisl influence. During the medieval era of inter- 
necine strife the Huddhi.st priests were the sole depositaries of literary 
talent, and seeing that, from the close of the 14th century, the 
Shint(» mime (Kagura) was largely employed by the military class 
to invoke Or acknowledge the assistance of the gods, the monks of 
Huddha set themselves to comjK>se librettos for this mime, and the 
performance, tlius racKlificd, received the name of No. liriefly 
speaking, the No was a dance of the most stalely character, adupie<l 
to the incidents of dramas "which embrace within their scope a 
world of legendary lore, of quaint fancies and of religious sentiment." 
Their motives were chiefly confined to .such themes as the law of 
retribution to which all human beings arc subjected, the transilori 
ness of life and the advisability of shaking off from one's feet the dust 
of this sinful world. Hut some were of a purely martial nature. 
This difference Is probably explained by the fact that the idtja of 
thus modifying the Kagura had its origin in musical recitalion.s 
from the vsemi-romantic semi-hi.storical narratives of the? i4lh ecu 
lu^>^ Such recitations were givem by itinerant Honzes, and it i.s 
easy to understand the connexion between them and the No. Vcr\' 
soon the No came to occupy in the estimation of the military class a 
position similar to that held by the tanka as a literary pursuit, and 
the gagaku as a musical, in the Imperial court. All the great aristo- 
crats not only patronized the No but were themselves ready to take 
part in it. Costumes of the utmo.st magnificence were worn, and 
the chiselling of masks for the use of the performers occupied score, s 
of artists and ranked as a high glyptic accomplishment. There are 
335 clas.sical dramas of this kind in a compendium called the Yokyoka 
fsiiget and many of them arc inseparably connected with the names 
of Kwanami Kiyotsugu (1406) and his son Motokiyo (i 455 )» who art- 
counted the fathers of the art. Vor a moment, when the tide of 
Western civilization swept over Jaimn, the No seemed likely to lx- 
permanently submergeti. But the renaissance of nationalism 
{kokusui hoson) saved the venerable drama, and owing to the 
exertion.s of Prince Iwakura, the artist Hosho Kuro and Umewaka 
Minoru, it stands as high as ever in popular favour. Concerning the 
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live schools into which the So is divided, their characteristics and 
their dihercnccs- Uiescarc matters of interest to the initiated alone. 

J'he Jajjanese arc cbsenlially a laughter- loving people. They are 
higliiy susceplihio of tragic emotions, but they turn glarily to the 
rh rtsrcB bnghler pliases of lilc. Hence a need was soon felt 
me re ce. something to dispel Uie pessiniisiii of the No, and 
tliat .something took the form of comedies played in the interludes 
of the No and called Kyo^en (mad words). 'Jhe Kyogeii needs no 
elal>oratc description ; it i.s a pure farce, never immodest or vulgar. 

I'he classic drama No and its companirm the Kyogen had two 
children, the Jorun and the Kabuki. I hey were horn at the dose 
The Theetre ^ * century and they owed their origin to the 

■ growing inlluciice ot the commercial clxss, who anserted 
B right to be amus^ Imt were excluded from enjoyment of the 
aristocratic N'l and the Kyf^gen. 'Ihc Jnruri is a dramatic ballad, 
sung or recited to the aocumpaniment of the uamt&fn and in unison 
with the movem('nts of puppets. 1 1 came into existence in Kioto 
and was thence transterroa to Yedo ('I nkyb), whore the greatest of 
Japanese pla3rwrights, Cbikamatsu Monraemon (i05;v 17^4)1 a 
musician of exceptional talent, I'akcnioin GidayCi, collaborated to 
render this puppet drama a highly |>opiilar eiitertainiiKmt. It 
Nourished for nearly 200 years in Ytrelo, and is still occasionally 
performed in Osaka. Like the No the jnruri dealt always with 
sombre themes, and was supplemcmtnd by the Kabuki (farce). 
ITiis last, owed its inception to a priesieH.s who, having almnrloned 
her holy vocation at the call of love, esfxmsed dancing as a nieaius of 
livelihood and trained a number of girls for the purpose. 'I lie law 
firesently Interdicted the.se female comedians {ofina-habuki) in the 
interests <»( public morality, and thc’y were succeeded by “ boy 
coDiedians " {wakashu- kabuki) who siniiilated women '.s ways and 
wore vetoed in their turn, giving place to varo-kabuki (comedians 
with queues). Gradually the Kabuki developed the features of a 
genuine* theatre ; the actor and the playwright were dlscriminuted, 
and, llio porformiuices taking the form of domestic drama (H'agufo 
and Sewamono) or historical drama (Afaf>oto or Jidaimofio)^ actors 
oi perpetual tame sprang up, as Sakata 'i\>juro and Ichikawa 
Danjinro (if)(x> -1704). Mim(*tic posfure-dances {SkosagtUv) were 
always introduced as interludes ; past and pre.sent iiuliscriminately 
contributed to the playwright’s subjects; realism was carried to 
extremes ; a revolving .stage and all mechanical acccs.sories were 
supplied ; female piirls wen* invariably taken by mide.s, who attained 
almost incrc<liblc skill in tlic.se simulations ; n cl loru.s^ -relic oi the 
No--<chan(cKi expositions of profound scntiinrnts oi' thrilling inch 
<lenis ; and histrionic taUmt of the very higliest ordttr w-as often 
(lisplayotl. iiut the hahuki-za and its yakusha (actors) remained 
always a plebeian institution. No samurai frequented the former 
or associated with the lattur. With the introduction of Western 
eiviliaation in modern times, however, the theatre* cea-sed to lx.* 
lalxioed by tin* aristocracy. AIco and women of all ranks began to 
visit it ; the emperor him.self consented (1887) to witness a perform- 
ance by the great stars of the stage at the private residence of Marquis 
I11UUVC ; a dramatic reform association w’as organir<Al bv a numlwr of 
proniiji(<nl noblomeu and scholars ; drastic ettort.s were made to 
purgi* the old historical draninsof anachroiiiKiiis and inuonsistencir^, 
and at length a tb(*atre (the Yurahu ca) was Iniilt on purely European 
liiu«, where instead of sitting from morning to night witnessing 
one long-ilrawii K>ut drama with interludes of whole forces, a visitor 
nuiy devote only a few ex ening hours to the pastime. The Shosn- 
gotb has not been abolished, nor is there any reason wdiy it should be. 
It has graces and beau til's of its own. There remains t<i be noted 
the incursion of amateurs into the histrionic realm. In former times 
the actor's prolesaioii wa.s alwolulely i!xclusivc in Japan. Children 
were trained to wear their fathers' iiianUt?s, and the idea that a non- 
protessional could tread the hallowed ground of the stage <lkl not 
enter any imagination. Hut with the advent of (he new regimen in 
Mei ji days there arose a desire for social plays ch'picting the life of tlie 
modern generation, and as tJit^se ” croppy dramas '' {zampatstr 
mono) --no callixl in allusion to the European method of cutting the 
hair close- - wcie not inchuleil in the repertoire of the orthodox 
theatre, amateur troiipc.s (known as soski-yakuska) were organized 
to fill the void. Even Shakespeare has been jilaxTd by these ama- 
teurs, oiul the abundant wit ot tlic Japanese is on the way to enrich 
the .sta^i* wdth m-Jiicrn farces of uiU|uc*stionablc merit. i 

The Tokugawa era (1603-1807), which popularized the dramB.had j 
other mcnioi^4e ejects upon Japanese lilcraturo. Yixlo, the shO- | 
gun's capitiil, disq>laci'd Kioto as the centre of literary 
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activity. Its ^xipuintion of more than a million, includ- 
ing all sorts and conditions of men — notably wealliiy 
miTchants and mechanics -'Constituted a new audience I 
to which authors Kid to address themselves ; and an ' 
unparalleled development of mental activity necessitated wholesale 1 
drafts mKjn the Chinese vocabulan*. I'o this may Ix' attrilmteil the ; 
appearance of a group of men known as kanf^akusha (Chinese scholars) . j 
The most oelehrated among tliem were; Eujiwara Seikwa (i.v.*o- : 
i<)t9), who introduced his countrymen to the philosophy oi Chu-lli ; : 
Havnahi Rasan (1583-1057), who wrote 170 treatises on scholastic ' 
and moral subjc*cls; Kaibara Ekkeii (k > 30-1 714), teaclicr of a tine ■ 
system of ethics; Arai liakuseki (1057 1725), historian, philosopher, ; 
statesman and financier ; and Muro Kius6, lie second great exponent , 
of Chu-Hi's philo.sophy. “ Japan owes a profound debt of gratitude : 


to the kangakusha oi that time. For tlieir day and country they were 
emphatically the salt of earth." Hut naturally not all were believers 
in tlie same philo.sophy. The fervour of the followers of Chu-Ili 
(the orthodox .school) could not fail h) prox^kc ojjposition. Thus 
some aro.se who declared allegiance to the idealistic iiituitioiialLsin 
of Wang V'ang-ming, and others advocated direct stud}- of the works 
of Confucius and Mencius. Connected xvith this rejection of Chn 
Hi xvere such eminent name.s as those of 116 junsai (1027-1718), 
I to Togai (1017-1730), Ogyu Sorai (1 066-1728) and Dazai Shuntai 
(1670 -1 747). These Chinese .scholars made no secret of their 
contempt for Huddhism, and in their turn they were held in aversion 
by the Huddhists and the Japanese scholars {wagakuska)^ so that the 
second half ol the 18th century xvas a time of perpetual wrangling 
and controversy. Thr? worshippers at the .shrine of Chinese philo- 
sophy evoked a reactionary spirit of nationalism, just as the cxce.ssive 
worship of Occidental civilization xvas destined to do in the ipth 
century. 

Apart from pliilosophical researches and the development of 
the <lrama, a.s aliove related, the 1 okugawa era is remarkable for 
folk-lore, moral discourses, fiction and a peculiar form of poetry. 
This last does not demand much attention. Its principal variety 
is the haikai, which i.s nothing more than a ianka shorn of its con- 
cluding fourteen .syllables, and therefore virtually identical xvith the 
hokkUf already described The name of Ha.shu is immemorially 
associated with this kind of lillipiitiaii viTsicIc, wliich reached tlie 
extreme ot impressionism. A more imjKirtant addition to JapnIK^s(^ 
literature was made in thi* 17U1 c.tintury in the form of children 's 
tales iOtogihanaski). They arc charmingly .simple and graceful, 
and they have been reiidereil into English again and again since the 
beginning of the Meiji era. Hut xviiether they an* to be regardt'd as 
genuine lolk-lore or merely as a branch of tlie fiction of the age xvheii 
they hrst apjieared in book forin, remains uncertain. Of fiction 
proper tliere was an aiuiiulance. The pioiUHii* of thts kind of litera- 
ture is considered tc? have been Saikakii (1641 • it>93), who wTote 
sketches of everyday life* as he .saxv it, .short tales of some merit 
and novels which deal willi the most disreputable pha.ses of liutnun 
existence. His notable succe.ssors in the same line were two men of 
Ki'do, named jishCi (1^75 *1745) and Kiseki (i(K>6-t7i6). They had 
their own jmblisliing house, and its name Hachimotijrya (ligure-of- 
cight store) came to be indelibly associated with this kind of litera- 
ture. l-lut these men did little more than f>ave tiie way for the true 
romantic novel, wditch first took shape undiT the hand of Santfi 
Kyoden (1701 1816), and culminated in the xvork.s of Bakin, Tanc- 
hiko, Sambii, Ikku, Shuiisui and their sucocssois. Of nearly all the 
iKmks in this class it may lx* said tliat they deal largely in sens«ition- 
alisin and txirnograpliy, though it does not folloxv that their language 
is either coarse or licentious. The life of thr virtuous Japanese 
wiaiian lieing essentially uneventful, these romanci.st.s not unnatur- 
ally sought their female types among dancing-girls and courtesans, 
The books xvere profusely illustrated with wood-cuts and chromo- 
xylographs from pictures of the ukiyoe masters, xvho, like the play- 
wright, the actor and the romancer, mmi.stcrcd to the pleasure of 
the ” man in the street." Uriel mention must also lx* made of txx'o 
other kinds of books belonging to this epocli ; namely, the Shingakir 
sho (ethical essavs) and Uie JiUtutoku-mono (true records). The 
hitter were often little more than historical novels founded on facts ; 
and the former, though nominally intcndexl to engraft the doctrines 
of Hiuldhism and Shinto upon the philosophy of China, w-cre really 
of rationalistic temlency. 

Although the incursions made into Chinese philosophy and the 
revival of Japanese traditions during the Tokugaxva Ivpocli contri- 
butcnl matia-ially to the overthrow ot feudalism and «. „ ... 

the restoration of the 1 hroue's administrative power, me mettt 

the iiiinKuliate tendency of the last tw»o ex ents xx'as to 
divert the nation’s attention wholly from the study of either 
Confucianism or Mu* Record of .hn'icnf. Maiters. A universal tluisi 
.set in for Occidonlal vscience and literature, so tliat students 
occupied themselve.s everywhere witli readers and grammars 
modelled on European lines rather than with the Analects or the 
Kojiki. English at once became the language of learning. Thus 
tlie ihret* colleges which formcvl the nucleus of the In^riaT I’nivcr- 
sity ol 'rokytk were presided over by a graduate of Michigan College 
(Professor Toyama), a member of the English bar (Professor 
Hozumi) and a graduate ot Cambridge (Baron Kikuebi). If lapan 
was eminently fortunate in the men who directed her political 
career at that time, she xvas equally favoured in those that presided 
over her literary culture. I'ukuzaxva Yukichi, founder of the 
Keit) Gijuku, now one of Japan's four universities, did more Uian 
any of his con teuu Kira rics by writing an<i speaking to spiead a 
kixviwlcdge of the VVest, its way.s and its thoughts, and Ni&amura 
Keiu laboured in the same cause by translating Smiles’s Self-help 
and Mill's Repfesentaiive (ioverumrnt, A universal geography (by 
Uchida Masao) ; a history of nations (by Mitsukuri Rinsho) ; a 
tnuislation of Chamber. Rneyclopaedta by the department of 
i*diication ; Japanese renderings of Herbert Spencer and of Guizot 
and Buckle — all Uicsc made their appearance during the first fourteen 
years of the epoch. The influence of politics may be strongly 
traced in the literature of that time, for the first romances produceil 
by Ute new schixd xvere all of a political character : Keikoku Btdau 
(M(>del for Siattsuufn, with Eimminondas for hero) by Yano Fumio ; 
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SeicJtiibai {Plnm^btossoms in Snow) and Kwakwan-d {Nightingale among officialdom at that tinu* to brook such assaults l‘hc Kt ko ^himhun 
Flowers) bv Suyeliiro. Tliis idea of subservintf literature to political was suppressetl ; Fukuchi was thrust into i^risoit anti airiournals 
nuls is said to have bt‘en suggested by Nakae Tokusuke's translation or periodicals except those havh^ ofticuil sanction were vetoed 
of Rousseau's Contrat social.^ The year 1882 &o,\v Julius Caesar in a At the beginning of iSoS only two newspapers remainiHl in the held’ 
JapiUiese dress. The translator was Tsubouthi Shoyo, one of the Very soon, however, the cnlighteiuHl makers of modern |at>an 
^Tcatcit writers of the Meiji era. His Shasetsu Shinsni {Essentials ^prcciatccLthe importance of journalism, and in 18-1 the ShtmhtiH 
of a Novel) was an eloquent plea for realism as contrasted with the Zasshi {News Periodical) was started under the auspices of the 
artificiality of the characters depicted by Bakin, and his own works illustrious Kido. Sln'irtly afterwards there appeared in Vokohamn — 
illustrative of this theory* took the public by storm. He also brought whence it was subsenuontly transferred h> Tdkyc»— the Muiniehi 
out the first literary periodical ptibKshed in Japan, namely, the Shimbun (Daily News), the first veritable daily and also the fn-sl 
Wastda Bungahu, so called because Tsulionchi was professor of journal printed with movable types and foreign presses. Its editors 
literature in the Waseda University, an institution founded by Count were Numa Morikage, Shimada Sabum and Koizuka Kyu, ail drs- 
Okuma, whose name cannot be omitted from any history of Meiji tined to become celebrated not only in the fiHd of journnlism hut 
litc?rature, not as an author but as a patron. As illustrating the also in that of politics. It has often been sfiid of the Japanese that 
rapid dcx^elopment of familiarity with foreign authors, a Japanese they are slow In forming a decision but very quick to art upon it. 
retrospect of the Meiji era notes that whereas Macaulay's Essays This was illustrated in the case of journalism. In 1870 the country 
were in tlic curriculum of tlic Imperial University in 1881-1882, Uicy possessed only two quasi- journals, boUi umlor official auspices. In 
were studied, five or six years later, in secondary schools, and pupils 1875 it possussed over ifK> periodicals and daily newspapers. 'I hc 
of the latter were able to read with understanding the works of most conspicuous were the Nichi Nichi Shimbun {Dailv Nmvs), the 
(k)ldsmith, Tennyson and Thackeray. Up to Tsubouchi’s time the Ynbin HMi (Penial Intelligence), the Ch 9 ya Shimbun {<ioT*rrvmcni 
Meiji Hterature was all in the literary language, but there was then and People News)), the Ahebono Shimbun {The Dawn), and the 
formed a society calling itself some of whose associates — Mainichi Shimbwt {Daily News). These were called ‘the live 
as Bimyosai — used the colloquial language in their works, while great journals.*' The Nichi Nichi Shimbun had an editor of eon* 
others— as K6yo, R6han, &c. — went back to the cla.s.sical diction spicuous litemry ability in Fukuchi (Jenichird, and the ILk-hi Shim- 
of the Genroko era (1655-1703). Rohan is one of (he most renowned hmi, its chief rival, received assistance from such men ns Vano 
of Japan’s modern authors, and some of his historical romances liavc Fnmio, Fujita Makichi, Inukai Ki and Minoura Katsirndo. Jnpan 
had wide vogue. Meanwhile the business of translating wont on had not vet any political parties, but the ferment that priH?rde<l 
apace. Great numbers of European and American aufliors were their birth was abroad. The new.spaper press being almost <‘uiii(‘ly 
re ndered into Japanese — Calderon, I-ytton, Disraeli, Byron, Shake- in the hands of men who»c interests sugge.sted wider opening ot ihu 
speare, Milton, Turgiieniev, Carlyle, Daudet, Emerson, Hugo, Heine, door to official preferment, nearly all editorial pens were dh (H:lcd 
l.)c Quinccy, Dickens, Kbmer, Goethe — their name is legion and their against the government. So strenuous did this campaign become 
influence upon Japanese literature is conspicuous. In 1888 a that, in 1875, a press law was enacted emjiowering the minister of 
special course of German literature was iiiauguratcHl at the Imperial home affairs and the police to suspend or suppress a journal and to 
University, and with it is asstxiatcd the* name of Mori Ogai, Japan’.s fine or imprison its editor without public trial. Many siiffm'd under 
most faithful interpreter of Gorman thought and speech. Virtually this law, but the ultimate effect was to invest the press willi new 
every literary magnate of the Occident has found one or more inter- p<ipularity, and very soon the newspapers conceived a device which 
jiretcrs in nunlurn Japan. Accurate reviewers of Uic era have effectually protoctou th«‘ir literary stall, for they employiul " dummy 
'livided it into pcriod.s of two or three years each, according to the editors " wnose sole function was to go to prison in lieu of the true 
N’ari'jus groups of foreign authors that were in vogue, and every year editor. 

sees a large addition to the number of Japnne.se who study the Japanese journalistic writing in these early years of Meiji was 
masterpieces of Wc.steni literature in the original. marred by extreme and pedantic cla.ssicism. There had not yet 

Newspapers, as the term is understood in the West, did not exist been any real escape from the tradition which assigned (he crown 
old Japan, though block-printed leaflets were occasionally issued of .scholarship to what<?ver author drew most largely upon the 
to describe some specially stirring event. Yet the resources of the Chinese language aiuJ learning. The example .set 
Vfwapgpan Japanese were not entirely unacquainted with by the linptTial court, and still set by it, did not tend to correct 
and tournalism. During the la.st decades of the factory at this style. The sovejndgn, whethfcr speaking hy rescript or by 

l*erlodicaU. Deshima the Dutch traders made it a yearly custom to ordinance, never addressed the hulk of his sutqects. I iis wonts 
submit to the governor of Nagasaki selected extracts wore taken from sources so classical as to )k^ intelligible to only the 
from newspapers arriving from Batavia, and thc.se extracts, liaving highly educated minority The newspap'rs sacrificed their audience 
l«*en translated into Japanese, were forwarded to the court in Yedo to their erudition and preferred classicism to circulation. 1 ‘fietr 
together with their originals. To such comfiilatioiis the name of columns were thus a .sealed book to tlic whole of the lower middle 
Oranda fuseisu-sho {Dutch Reports) was given. imrnediateJy after classes and to the entire female population. Thf* Yam inri Shimbun 
the conclusion 0/ the lirsl treaty in 1857, the Yedo authorities {iiuv and Read Neats) was the first to Ijreak away from this jirmi- 
nslructed the office for studying foreign bcxik.s {Ditnsho torishirabe- ciou.s fashion. Eslabli.shcd In 1875, it adopted a .style njjdw.iy 
to tran.slate excerpts from European and American journals, betwerm the classical and the ccJloquial, and it afipeniiid the 
Occasionally these translatioiiK \Ncre copied for ciixulation among syllabic characters to eacJi ideograi>l), .so that its columns bcwiine 
oOiciaU, but the bulk of the people knew nothing of thorn. Thus the intelligible to every reader of ordinary education. 1 1 was followed 
lirst real newspaper did not see the light until 1801, when a Yedo by the Yeiri Shimbun {Pictorial Newspaper), the lir.sl to insert illuH 
publisher brought out the Batavia News, a compilation of items trations and to ^mblish romances. Roth of these jfiurnals 

from foreigm newspapers, printed on Japanese from \»’oodcn devoitxl spaice to social news, a radical departure from the austere 

i)locUs. Entirely devoid of local interest, this journal did not restrictions tibs^Tved by their aristocralic cun tomporaries. 
survive for more than a few months. It was followed, in 1864, by 'i*he year 1881 saw the nation divided iut(; ijoliticnl parties and 
the Shimbun-shi (News), wliich wa.s published in Yokohama, with within niea.sured distance cjf constilutional governinent. 'rjience- 
Kishida Ginkn for editor and John Iliko for sub editor, 'fhe latter forth the great majority of the new'sjiapers and perio- 

had been cast away, man\' years previously, on the coa.st of the diads ranged themselves under the flag of this or that Bn at 

United States and had become u naturalized American citizen. He party. An era of embittercfl fx/lemics ensued. 'l‘he t*aitHcat 

retained a knowledge of .spoken japane.se, but the idetjgraphic script journals, while lighting continuimsly against: each Parties, 

was a sealed book to him, and his editorial part was hmited to oral otiicr'.s principUfs, agreed in attacking the mini.stry, 

translations from American journals whicli the editor committed and the latter found it nefcc^ssanr to establish organs of its own which 
to writing. The Shimbttn-shi essayed to collect domestic news as | preached the German system of state autocracy. Editors seemcxl to 
well as foreign. It was published twice a month and might possibly | be incapable of rising above the dead level of political strife, and 
have created a demand for its wares had not the editor and sub- i their utterances were not relieved even by a semblance of fairnes.s. 
editor left for America after the issue of the loth number. The ' Readers turue<l away in disgust, and journal after journal jiassed 
example, however, had now been set. During the three years that out of existence. The situation was saver! fjy a newjuxiper which 
separated the death of the Shimbun-shi from the birth of the Meiji in>m tJie outset of its career obeyed the best canons al journalism, 
c^ra (October 1867) no less than ten riuasi- journals made their i ik»rn in 1882, the yi;V .SViiwpri enjoyed the immense ad van* 

appearance. They were in fact nothing Ixdter than inferior maga- ‘ tage of having its policy controlled by one of the greatest thinkers 
zmes, printed from wexxi- blocks, issued wcc^kly or monthly, and ; of modern Japan, Fukuzawa Yukiclii. Its basic princijde wat 
giving little evidence of enterprise or intellect, tliough crmnected ! liberty of the mrffvidual, liberty of the family and liberty nf the 
with them were the names of men dc,stme.d to become mmrius in the I nation ; it was always found on the side of tooad-minded jnstfee, and 
world of literature, as Fukuchi Genichiro, Tsuji Shinji (afterwards ; it derived its materials from economic, wxrial and scientific Houfces, 
Haion Tfiuji) and Suzuki Yuichi. These publications attracted little 1 Other newspapers of greatly improved cluiracter followed die /i;i 
interest and exercised no influence. Journalism was regarded as a Shimpo, espcxiiallv notable among them being the Kokumin Shimbun. 
inci’c pastime. The first evidence of its potentialities was furnished | In the mcanwnile C>saka, always pioneer in matters of commercial 
by the Kdko Shimbun {The World) under the editorship of Fukuchi i enterprise, had set the example of applying the force of capital to 
tienichiro and Sasano Dempei. To many Japanese observers it | journalistic devek^pment. TOkyO journiUH were all 
seemed that the restoration of 1867 had merely transferred the | on a literary or political lasis, but the Osaha A saht Commarelat 
administrative autliority from the Tokugawa Sh'*tgun to the clans of ' 5 Afm 6 un {Osaka Rising Sun News) was purely nJaurnnllam, 
Sathuma and Choshi';. 'The Kdko Shimbun severely attacked the I business undertaking. Its proprietor, Maruyama 
tvro clans as .specious usurpers. It was not in the mood of Japanese i Ryuhei, sparcfl no expense to obtain news from all quarters of the 
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world, and for Ihc first time the Japanese public learned what stores 
of information may be found in the columns of a really enterjirising 
journal. Very ;.oon the Aaahi had a keen competitor in the Osaka 
Mmnichi Shnuhun {Osaka Daily News) and these j)ajjers ultimately 
crusheil all rivals in Osaka. In i8b8 Maruyama estaldished another 
Asuhi in 'J nkyo, and thither he was quickly followed by his Osaka 
rival, which in Tokyo took tlic name of Mainichi Dempn {Daily 
'J f leffraph). 'i'hese two new'spapers now stand alone? as purvc?yors 
of copious telegraphic news, and in the next rank, not greatly low er, 
comes the fiji Sniwpd. 

With Ihe opening of the Diet in 1890, |K)litics again obtruded 
tlu^msclves into newsi)aper columns, but as practical living issuers 
now occupied attention, readers were no longer wearied by tlie 
abstract homilies of former days. Moreover, freedom of the press 
was at length secured, Alrcuily (1887) the government liad volun- 
tarily made a great step in advance by dive.sting itself of the right 
to impiison or line editors by executive order, j-iul it reserved th(r 
power of siipj)r» ssing or suspending a new.spaper, and against that 
res.Tvation a majority of the lower house voted, se.ssion after session, 
fuily to see the l)ill rejected by tlie peers, who shared the govern- 
nuht's opinion that to grant a larger measure of lilierty would 
certainly encourage* licence. Not until 1897 wa.s this opposition 
fully overcome. A new law*, pa.s.se(l by lx)th housc?s anti coniirm(?d 
by the? emp(?ror, look from Ihc rxeculive all power over journals, 
except in cas(‘s of Jese majestf*, and nothing now r(‘mains of the 
former arbitrarv wSyslein except that any periodical having a political 
comydexion i.s required to dejiosit s(?curity varying from 175 to 1000 
yrn. J he result has falsified all sinister lorelKxlings. A mucli more 
niodcrate lone jxtrvades tlie wTilings of ihe press since restrictions 
w'ere entirely removed, and althongh there are now 1775 iournal.s 
and yieriodicals published tliroiighoiil Ihe emjiiro, with a total annual 
circulation of .some 700 million copies, inteinpcranrc of language, 
such as in former times wouli! have provoked ollicial inlcrferenre, is 
jn'aclically unknown to-day. Moreover, the best (aj)anese editors have 
{'aught with remarkable aplitudi* the .stdrit of modem journalism. 
JUit a few' years ago they u.sed to compile laborious essays, in which 
llie inspiration w'as drawn from Occidental textlxioks, and the alien 
chavacler of the source was hidden under a veneer of Chinese 
aphorisms. To-day lluy write ter.se, succinct, clo.stdy-reasoned 
arlich's, seldom dilluHc, ofton wdtty ; and generally free from extra 
vagance of thought or diction. Jiicideiilally they are ]ia.st<?ning 
the a.s.similation of tin* written and tlie spviken Ianguago,s (f*cfthuff 
iuhi) which may jxxssibly prelude a still greater reform, abolition 
{il the itieographic scrijit. ^'et, with few exceptions, the profession 
of journali.sm is not reninnerative. Vt'ry low* rales of sub.scrinlion, 
and almost prohibitory charges for advertising, are chiefly to blame.' 
'fhe vicissitudos of the enterprise may bo gathered from the fact 
that, whereas 2767 journals and jicriodicals were started belw<x.*n 
J889 and 189.^ (inclusive), no less than 2465 ceased publishing. The 
largest circulation r{*corded in 1908 was about 130,000 copies daily, 
and the honour of attaining that exceptional figure belonged to the 
Osaka Asahi Skimhufu (F. By.) 

IV.— Japanesk Art 

Painiinf' and Engraving , — In Japanese art the impressionist 
clement i.s predominant. Picture.s, as the term is understood in 
Europe, can scarcely be said to have existed at 
p/efor/a/ Japan. The artist did not depict 

emotion: he depicted the subjects that produce 
emotion. 'J’hercfore he took his nloti^'es from nature rather 
than from history ; or, if he borrowed from the latter, what 
he .selected was n scene, not the pains or the passions of its 
actors. MorcoN^r, he never exhausted his subject, but w’as 
always careful to leave a wide margin for the imagination of the 
spei'tulor. Tins latter consideration sometimes impelled him to 
represent things which, to European eyes, seem trivial or insig- 
nificant, but which really (’onvey hints of deep significance, in 
short, Japanese pictures are like Japanese poetr\': they do not 
supply thought but onl)* awaken It. Often their melh^s show 
conventionalism, but it is conventionalism so perfect and free 
in its allurements that nature seems to suggest both the motive 
and the treatment. Thus though neither botanically nor orni- 
Ihologically correct, their flow'ers and their birds show’ a tnith 
to nature, and a habit of minute obser\’ation in the artist, which 
cannot be too much admired. Ever>’ blade of gras?, each leaf 
and feather, has been the object of loving and patient study. 

It has been rashly assumed by some w’riters that the Japanese 
do not study from nature. All their work is an emphatic pro- 
test against this supposition. It can in fact be showm con- 
clusively that the Ja^ne.sc have derived all their fundamental 

' The highest rate of subscription to a daily journal is twelve 
shillings per annum, and the usual charge for advertisements is 
from 7d. to one shilling per line of 22 ideographs (about nine w’ords). | 


ideas of symmetr>’, so different from ours, from a close study of 
nature and her processes in the attainment of endless variety. 
A special feature of their art is that, while often closely and 
minutely imitating natural objects, such as birds, flowers and 
fishes, the especial objects of their predilection and study, they 
frequently combine the facts of external nature w'ith a conven- 
tional mode of treatment better .suited to their purj^osc. During 
the long apprenticeship that educated Jap:*.nesc serve to acquire 
the powTr of w’riting with the bru.sh the compheated char- 
acters borrowed from Chinese, they unconsciously cultivate the 
liahit of minute observ’ation and the power of accurate 
imitation, and with these the delicacy of touch and freedom of 
liand which only long practice can give. A hair’s breadth devia- 
tion in a line i.s fatal to good calligraphy, both among the Chinese 
and the Japanese. Wlien they come to use the pencil in draw’ing, 
they already possess accuracy of eye and free ('ommand of the 
brush. Whether a Japant^se arl-worke:* sets himself to copy 
what lie see.s before him or to give play to his fancy in combining 
what he has seen w^ith some ideal in his mind, the result shows 
perfect facility of execution and ca.sy grace in all the lines, 

The beauties of the human form nc\’er appealed to the Jap- 
anese artist. Associating the nude .solely with the performance 
of menial tu.sks, he deemed it worse than a solecism to transfer 
.such .subjects to liis canvas, and tlnis a wide field of moti^'c was 
closed to him. On the other hand, tlu? draped figure received 
admirable treatment from his brush, and tlie naturalistic s(‘hool 
of the 17th, i8th and 19th centuries reached a high level of skill 
in depict ing men, women and children in motion. Nor lias there 
ever been a Japanese Landseer. Sosen’s monkey s iind hadgens 
constitute the one possible exception, but the horses, oxen, deer, 
tigers, dogs, l)car.s, foxes and even cats of the best Japanese 
artists were ill drawn and badly modelled. In the field' of land- 
.scape the Japanese painter fully reai’hed the eminence on whit h 
his great Chinese masters stood. lie did not obey the laws of 
linear pcr.specti> e as they are formulated in the Occid(*nt, nor 
did he show’ ca.sl shadows, but lus aerial perspective and hi.s 
fore.shurtening left nothing to be desired. It has been suggested 
that he delilicralely esehewed chiaroscuro because his ])ictures, 
destined invariably to hang in an alcove, were required to be 
ecjually effect ivc from every aspect and had also to form part of 
a decorati\ (* scheme. But the more ( redible explanation is that 
he merely followed Chinese example in this matter, as he did also 
in linear perspective, accepting without question the curious 
canon that lines converge a.s they approach the spectator. 

It is in the realm of decorative art that the world has chiefly 
benefited by contact w ith Jai)an. Her influence is second only 
to that of Greece. Most Japanese decorative design.s 
consist of natural objects, treated sometimes in a more 
or less conventional manner, but always distinguished 
by delicacy of touch, graicful freedom of conception and delight- 
fully harmonized tints. Perhaps the admiration which the 
Japanese artist has w'on in this field is due not more to his wealth 
of fancy and skilful adaptation of natural forms, than to his 
individuality of character in treating his .subjects. There is 
complete absence of uniformity and monotony. Repetition 
without any variation is abhorrent to every Japanese. He wdll 
not tolerate the stagnation and tedium of a dull uniformity by 
mechanical reproduction. His temperament will not let him 
endure the labour of ahvays producing the same pattern. Hence 
the repetition of two articles exactly like each other, and. 
generally, the division of any space into equal parts arc 
instinctively avoided, as nature avoids the production of any 
tw’O plants, or even any two leaves of the same tree, which in 
all points shall be exactly alike. 

The application of this principle in the same free spirit is the 
secret of much of the originality and the excellence of the decora- 
tive art of Japan. Her artists and artisans alike aim at symmetry, 
not by an equal division of parts, as we do, but rather by a cer- 
tain balance of corresponding parts, each different from the 
other, and not numerically even, w’ith an effect of variet>’ and 
freedom from formality. They seek it, in fact, as nature attains 
the same end. If wx take for instance the skins of animals that 
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The paintings of which we have any mention were almost limited 
to representations of lUiddhist masters of the Tang dynasty (t>i8- 
notably \Vu 'rao-zn (8th century), of whose genius romantic 
stories are relatal. i'lje oldest existing work of this period is a 
mural decoration^ in the hall of the temple of lioryu-ji* Nara, 
attributed to a Korean priest named Donch.'*, who livi'd in Japan 
in the (>th century ; and this painting, in spite of the destructive 
elfects of time and ex^iosure, shows traces of the same power of line, 
colour and coni]X)sition lluu stamps the best of the later exaninles 
of Biuhlhist art. 

The mitive artist who (Tested the first great \\av(» of 
Japanese painting wtis it eoiirt noble named Rose* no Kanaoka, 
living under tlie patronage of the empiTor Seiwa 
(850-850) and his sueeessors down to about the end of 
lh(' 9th century, in the midst of i\ period of peaee and 
culture. Of his ow n work few, if any, examples have readied us ; 
and those attributed with more or less jiroliability to liis hand aie 
all representations of Buddhist divinities, slmwing a soinewlial 
formal and eonvenlional design, vvitii a mtisterly ealligrapliM’ 
touch and perfect harmony of colouring, 'frudition ('i'(*(lils him 
vvitii an espet'ial genius for the delineation of animals and land- 
scape, and commemorates his skill by a curious ancedtdc of a 
painted horse which left its frame to ravage* the fields, and was 
reduced to iiicturial stability only by the sacrifice of its (‘ves. lie 
left a line of desicndants extending far into the i ^tb ( enlnrv , all 
famous for Buddhist pictures, and some engaged in esiablidiing 
a native style, the ir(/-g7i'v/ ly//. 

At the end of the 9th (‘cnUiry lliert* wen* two e\»>tic >lyle- of 
painting, ( liincsc and lUiddhist, and tlie beginning of a nati\‘e 
style lound(.‘d up(ai these. All three wen* practised In' the same 
artists, and it was n(»l nnlil a later |)crio(i that eai h beeaine tla* 
liadgc of a school. 

The t'hiiiese stylo {Juira yyjf), the fuiHlaim-nlal i.sMiur oj all 
Japanese ail, has a fairly distiiu t history, (latiug ba< I. to the 
introduction of JUiddliism into t iiina (a.d. (>2), ami it ci Intue 
is said to have be(m chiefly from llie works of \Vu ^ 

Tao zu, the iiucster of (he Hili century, lhal Kanaoka ‘ ^ 
<!rew his inspiralion. This early ('hinese manner, whidi lasted 
in the parent countiy down to tl>e end of llie eenlurv, was 

characlerizi‘d by a virile grace of line, a grave dignity of cnmp»»si 
tion, striking sinii)lieity of ttu hniepn*, and a strong i>ut incomjrleb; 
naturalistic ideal. 'I’lie colouring, liarmonious but siiImI ned in 
tone, held a place altogether secondary to (hat of tlu’ oiilhne, 
and was frequently omitted altogether, even in the most taiuons 
works. Shadows and refleclitms weia^ ignored, and j)erspe( t ivc, 
approximately correct for landscape distances, was is<»inetiiuil for 
near objects, while the introduction of a symlnilic sun or moon 


arc striped or spotted, we have the best possible illustration of 
nature^s methods in this direction. Examining the tiger or the 
leopard, in all the beauty of their symmetrical adornment, we do 
not sec in any one example an exact repetition of the same 
stripes or spots on each side of the mesial line. They seem to be 
alike, and yet are all different. The line of division along the 
.spine, it will be obsen’ ed, is not perfectly continuous or defined, 
but in part suggested ; and each radiating stripe on either side 
is full of variety in size, direction, and to some extent in colour 
and depth of shade. Thus nature w'orks, and so, following in 
her footsteps, works the Japanese artist. The same law pre- 
vailing in all nature's creation, in the plumage of birds, the paint- 
ing of butterflies’ wings, the marking of shells, and in all the 
infinite variety and beauty of the floral kingdom, the Ies.son is 
con.stantly renewed to the observant eye. Among flowers the 
orchids, with all their fantastic extravagance and mimic imita- 
tions of birds and insects, are especially prolific in examples of 
symmetric'al effects without any repetition of similar parts or 
divisions into even numbers. 

The orchids may be taken as offering fair types of the Japanese 
artist's ideal in ail art work. And thus, close student of mitur(‘’s 
processes, methods, and effet'ts as the Japanese art workman is, 
he ever seeks to produce humble replicas from his only art 
master. Thus he proceeds in all his decorative work, avoiding 
.studiously the exact repetition of any lines and spaces, and all 
diametrical divisions, or, if these be forced upon him by the shape 
of the objed, exercising the utmost ingenuity to disguise the 
fact, and train away the eye from observing the weak point, 
as nature does in likt* cinTiinstances. 'I'hus if a lacquer Ikix in 
the form of a parallelogram is the (d)jcct, Japanese artists will not 
divide it in iwo equal parts by a perpendicular line, but by a | 
diagonal, as offering a more pleasing lint; and division. If the : 
box be round, they will seek to lead the eye away from the naked | 
regularity of the circle by a pattern distracting attention, as, : 
for example, by a zigzag breaking tb.e circular outline, iind .sup- j 
ported by other ornaments. A similar feeling is shown by them ; 
as colourists, and, though sometimes eccentric and daring in j 
their contrasts, they never produce discords in their cfironiatic- I 
scale. They have undoubtedly a fine sense of colour, and a | 
similarly delicate and subtle feeling for harmonious blending of j 
brilliant and sober hues. As a rule they prefer a quiet and j 

refined style, using full but low-toned colours. They kne^w the? ' w,,.. v. v. 

value of bright colours, however, and how best to utilize them, I ii.nt the'^soUj disViration IxTwt-tn a day and scenr. ’Hie ar( 
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both supporting and (’ontrasting them with their secondaries and 
complementaries. 

The development of Japanese painting may be divided into 
the following six periods, each signalized by a wave of progrcfis. 

(i) From the middle of the 6th to the middle of the 
9th century : the naturalization of Chinese! and Chino- 
Buddhist art. (2) From the middle of the 9th to the 
middle of the 15th century ; the establishment of great 
native schools under Kos^ no Kanaoka and his descendants and 
follow'ers, the pure Chinese school gradually falling into neglect. 
(3) From the middle of the 15th to the latter part of the 17th 
century : the revival of the Chinese style. (4) From the latter 
part of the 17th to the latter part of the i8th century : the e.stab- 
lishment of a popular school. (5) From the latter part of the 
i8tb to the latter part of the 19th century ; the foundation of a 
naturalistic school, and the first introduction of European influ- 
ence into Japanese painting ; the acme and decline of the popular 
school. (6) From about 1875 to the present time: a period of 
transition. 

Tradition refers to the advent of a Chinese artist named 
Nanriu, invited to Japan in the 5th century as a painter of the 
Imperial banners, but of the labours and influence of 
this man and of his descendants we have no record. 
The real beginnings of the .study of paini ng and sculp- 
ture in their higher branches must be dated from the introduction 
of Buddhism from China in the middle of the 6th centiirv', and 
for three rcn:uries after this (vent there is evidence that the 
practice of the arts was carried on mainly by or under the 
mstru(tion of Korean and Chinese immigrants. 
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was one of iinpt^rfecl evolutka), but for tliirlj'en centuries it was Ibe 
only living pictorial art in the world, and tin* t hine.se ileserve* tin* 
honour of having created landscape painting. 'Mie iuiit< ri;ds used 
wne water-colours, l)ruslies, usually of deer hair, lunl a surhu.i* of 
unsized paper, transluci<l silk or wex^den panel. ‘I he chief motives 
were landscapes of a jieculiarly wild and rr>inantir type, animal life, 
trees and flowers, and figure compositions drav^n from ('hinese and 
Buddhist history and Taoist legend ; and the.se, together with the 
grand aiin.s and strange shortcomings of its prim iples ami the 
limited range of its methods, were udoyite*! almo!l withonl change 
by Japan. It was a noble art, but unfoitiiiialely the rivalry of the 
Jtuddhist and later native styles permitted it to fall into comparative 
neglect, and it was left for a few of the faithful, the most famous of 
whom was a priest of tin* 14th century named Kawo, to pre.s(*i ve if 
from inanition till lh<* gro'it t hinese renais.sance that lent ils stamp 
to the next neriofl. 'fhe reputed founder of Japanese ear iea I tire may 
also ho added to the list, ile was a priest named Kakuyu, but 
Ixitter known as the ablxit of 'l oba, who lived in the izth eeiiiury. 
An accomplished arti.st in the Chinese manner, he amused liiiu.self ami 
ins frieiifl.s by burlesque sketche.s, marked by a grace ami humour 
that his imitators never e(|ualled. baler, the motive of the loba 
pictures, as such caricatures w'ere called, temh <1 to degenerate, and 
the elegant figures of Kakuyu were replaced hy scrawls that often 
substituted indecency and ugline.ss far art ami wit. Some of the 
old masters of the Vamafo fchool wi re, however, admirable in llirir 
rendering of th<* burlcsfjue, and in modern times Kyusai, tbe last r.f 
the Hokusai school, outdid all his predecessors in the rif*tous origin- 
ality of his weird and comic fancies. A new pha.se of the- art now 
lives in the pages of the newspaper press. 

The Hudflhist style w*as y>rol)aldy even more ami’ent than the 
Chinese, for the scheme of cokniring distinctive of the Bmlflhist 
picture was almost certainly of Indian origin ; brilliant 
and decorative, and heightened by a lavish use of 
gold, it was es.sential to the effect of a picture destint d 
for the dim light of the Buddhist temple. The style was applied 
only to the representations of sacresj personages and scenes, and 
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AS thfi traditionaJ iorms and attributes of the brahmanic and 
Bacblhist divinities were mutable only within narrow limits, 
tho «ab)i(*ctH seldom aJlordiod scope for orh*LnalAty of desif^u or 
observation of nature. 'I'he principal Buddljisi painters d<*wn to 
the 14 111 century were members of the Tukunia and Kasu^a 

hacs, thehrst dcscc;iided from Kaiiaoka, the secon.l from 'lakuma 
'J'am^uji (ending loth century), and the third from Kujiwara no 
Motomitsu (nth century). The last and greale.st ina.stcr of the 
school was a priest named Meicho, better known as Cho Densu, the 
Japanese h>a Angelico. Jl is to him tliat japan owes the possessioii 
of some of the most stately and most original works hi her art, 
sublime in coscepiion, Imc and colour, and (leejdy instinct with the 
religious spirit. He died in 1427, at the age of seventy-six, in the 
seclusion of the temple where nc liafl passetl the wliole of his days. 

The native style, Yamato or Wa-gwa^ryt:, was an adaptation of 
Chinese art canons to motives drawn from the court lite, ix)etry 
and stones of old Japan. It was undoubtedly prac- 
kVi lised by the Kose and perliaps by their predc- 

Styl^» ecssors, but it did not take shape as a school until the 

beginning of the nth century unrler h'ujiwara no Motomitsu, 
who was a pupil of Kose no Kinmochi ; it then became known 
as Yamaio-ryil, a title which two centuries later was clianged to 
that of To&Uy on the occasion of one of its masters, Fujiwara no 
'Jaunetaka, assuming that appellation as a family name. 'I'hc* 
Yamato-Tosa artists painted in all styles, but that which was the 
speciality of the scluxil, to he found in nearly all the historical rolls 
hequealhod to us by their loaders, was a lightly touched outline 
filled in with flat and bright body-colours, iti whicli vertligris gre(‘ii 
played a great part. Tlu* originality of the motive did not prevent 
the adoption of all the rhinese conventions, and of sfime new ones 
of the artist's own. The curious expedient of spiriting away the 
roof of any building of which tin* artist wished to show the interior 
was one of the most remarkable of these. Amongst llu‘ foremost 
names of the school are tlioso of Montomilsu (nth century), No- 
buzane (ijth centurv), Tsunetaka (r tlh century), Miisunobu (ifdh 
and i()th centuries), hi.s .son Milsushige, and Mitsuoki (17th century). 
The struggle l)etweeu the 'laira anti Minainoto clans for the power 
that had long been practically ahantlotied hy the Imperial line 
lasted through the nth and the greater part of the rath con turns, 
ending only with the rise of ^’oritomo to the shogunnte in 1185. 
These internecine (listurl>ances had beoti unfnvouraf)I( to any new 
departure in art, except in matters apjH?rtainitig tt> arms and amiour, 
and the strife between two puppet cmptTors for a shadow of authority 
in the 14th century brought another distracting element. It was 
not until tlie triumph of the northern dynasty ^^'ns achiev<*d through 
tho prowess of an interested champion of the* Asliikaga clan that the 
culture of ancient Japan revived. The pabco of the Ashikaga 
shnguns then replaced the imperial court as the centre of patronage 
of art anti literature and established a new era in art lii.stor>’. 

Towards the close of the Ashikaga .shbgunate painting entered 
on a new phase. 'J alented repre.sentatives of the Kose, Takuma 
Thim and Tosa line.s inainLalnetl iLe reputation of the 

Period, nutive and Buddhist schools, and the long-neglected 

('hine.se school was destined to undergo a vigorou.s 
revival. The initiation of the new mo>’ement is attributed to n 
priest named Josetsu, who lived in the early part of the 15th 
century, and of whom Jjttle eke k known. It is not even certain 
whether he was of ('hinese or Japanese birth ; he is, however, 
believed hy .some authoritic.s to have been the teacher of three 
great artists- Shubun, Sesshu and Kano Masanobu — who be- 
came tlie leaders of lliiee schools : Shul)un, that of llie pure 
Chinese art of tlie Sung and \'uan dynasties (10th and r^th 
centuries) ; Sesshu, that orl' a nuHiified scIuk)! I)earing hi.s name ; 
and Masanobu, of tlie great Kano .school, which has reac’hed to 
tlie present day. 'The cjualities of the new Chinese schools 
were essentiiilly those of the older dynasties : breadth, sim- 
plicity, a daringly calligraphic play of brush that strongly 
recalled the accomplishments of the famous scribes, and a 
colouring that varied bet ween sparing wa.shes of flat local tints 
and a strength and brilliancy' of dec’orative effort that rivalled 
even that of the Buddhist pictures. The motives remained 
almost identical with those of the Chine.se masters, and .so 
imbued with the foreign spirit w'ere nmny of the Japanese 
disciples that it is said they found it difficuit to avoid 
introducing C hinese acc es.sories even inb^ pi('ture 5 of native 
scenery. 

SeH^hu (1421-1307) was a priest who visited Cliina and studied 
painting then? for ,sv\oral years, at length returning in 14 <j 9, dis- 
appointed with the living Chinese artists, and reeolved to strike out 
a style of his own, based upon that of tlie old masters. He was the 
boldest and most original of Japanese landscape artists, leaving 
powerful and pootic records of the scenen' cd his own laud as weU 


an that of China, ajid trusting more to the sure and sweeping stroke 
ol the brush than to colour. Shubun was an artist 01 little less 
jKiwer, but he followed more closely his exemplars, the Chinese 
ma.stoT.s of the i2lh and 13th centuries; while Kano Masanobu 
(i424>i32o), trained in the love of Chinese art, dqiarted little from, 
the canonr he liad learned from josetsu or C)guri S0»taii. It was left 
to his more lamou.s .son, Motonohu, to establish the .school w'hidi 
bears Uie family name. Kano Motonobu (1477- 155^] was one 
of the greatest Japanese painters, an eclectic of genius, who excelled 
in every style and ev’ery branch of his art. His \'ariety was in- 
exliau.stible, and he remains to tliis day a model whom the most 
distinguished artists are proiul to imitate. I'he names ol the cele- 
brated members of this long line are too many to quote here, but the 
most accomplished of his descendants was Tanyfi, who died in 1674, 
at the ago of seventy- three. The close of this long period brought 
a new styk of art, that of the Korin school. Ogata Korin (1653- 
171O) is claimed by both tlxe Tosa and Kano schools, but his work 
bears more resemblance lo that of an erratic offshoot of the Kano 
line namofl Sntatsu than to the typical work of the academies. He 
was an artist of eccentric originality, who achieved wonders in bold 
decorative eliects in spile of a studied contempt for detail. As a 
lacquer painter he left a strong mark uix)n the work of hi.s con- 
Icmporarh's and successors. His hrotlier and pupil, Kenyan, 
adopted his style, and left a reputation as a decorator of potterj' 
hardly l(?ss l>riUiant than Koriivs in that of lacquer ; and a later 
tollovver, Ilnitsu (i7()3-i 828), greatly excelled the master in delicacy 
anrl relmement, although inferior io liim in vigour and invention. 
Down to the end of tliis era painting was entirely in the hands of a 
patrician caste courtiers, priests, feudal nobles and their military 
retainers, all men of liigh education and gentle birth, living in a 
(xili.shcMj circle. It was practised more as a phase of aestlielit 
culture than with any utilitarian views. It was a labour of loving 
.service, untouched hy the sj>iril of material gain, conferring upoii 
the work of the older masters a dignity and poetic feeling which we 
vainly seek in much of the later work, rnhappily, but almost inevit- 
ably, over-culture led to a gradual falhng-ofl from Uic* old xirilily. 
Tlu* sLrengtli of Meicho, Sesshii, Motonobu and Tanyii gave place 
to a more or less sUivish imitation of the old Japanese painters and 
their Chinese exemplars, till the heirs to the .splendid traditions of 
the great masters preserved little more than their conventions and 
.shortcomingH. It was lime for u new departure, but there .seemed 
to bo no butiicUmt strength left within the charmed circle of the 
orthodo.x .schools, and the iiow movement was fated to come from 
the masses, whose voice had hitherto betm silent in the art world. 

A new era in art began in the latter half of the 17th century 
with the establisliment of u popular school under an embroiderer 
drauglil.snuin named Ilishigawa Moronobu (c. pounh 

1713). Perhap.s no great change is ever entirely a PerMt 

mnelty. 'I’he old painters of the Vainato-To.sa iine f*oputmr 

had ireciueutJy shown something of the daily life 
around them, and one of the later scions of the school, named 
Iwu.sa MaUihei, had even made a speciality of thus class of 
motive ; but so little i.s known of Matahci and his w'ork that 
even hk period is a matter of dispute, and the few pictures 
attributed to hi.s pencil are open to question on grounds of 
authenticity. lie probably worked some two generations liefore 
the lime of Moronobu, but there is no reason to belie^’e that his 
labours had any material share in determining thi‘ creation and 
trend of the ne w school, 

Moronobu was a consummate artist, with all (.ielicacy and 
calligrauliic iiurce of Uie Ix^st of the Tosa masters, whom he un- 
doubtedly strove to emulate in style ; and his pictures are not only 
the mo.st'l)eautiful but also the most trustworthy records of the life 
of his time. It was not to his paintings, however, that he owed hk 
greatest influence, but to the powerful impulse he gave to the 
illustration of books and broadsides by wood-engravings. It is 
true that illustrated books were known as early as 1608, if not before, 
but they uTre few and unattractive, and did little to inaugurate 
the great stream of ekopi, or picture bwks, that were to take so large 
a slmre in the education of his own class. It is to Moronobu that 
Japan owes the popularization ui artistic wood-engraving, for 
nothing before his wseries of xylographic albums approached his best 
work in strength and bcniity, and nothing since has surpassed it. 
I.^ter there came abundaiit aid to the cause of popular art, partly 
from pupils of tlH> Kano and Tosa schools, but mainly from uVe 
artisan c^ss. Most of these artists were designers for books and 
broadsides by calling, painters only on occa.sion. but a few of ilium 
did nothing" for the engravers. Throughout tlie whole of tliis 
|H?riod, embracing aliout a hundred years, there still continued to 
work, altogether apart from the men who were making the success 
of po-pular art, a large number of able painters of th? Kano, Tosa 
and Chinese schools, who multiplied pictures that had even’ merit 
except that of originality*. These men, living in t*ne pest, paid little 
attention to tho gr(*at )x>pular movemont, which seemed t" be quite 
outside their social and axtiatic sphere and scarcely worthy of 
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cultured criticism. It was in the middle ol the i8th centur>' that 
the decorative, but relatively feeble, Chinese art of the later Ming 
period found favour in Japan and u clc\er eaeponent in a painter 
named Ryurikyo. It must be regarded as a sad decadence from the 
old Chinese hleals, which was further hastened, from aliout 1705, 
by the popularity of the southern Chinese style. This was a weak 
aifectatton that found its chief votaries amongst Uterarv men 
ambitious of an easily earned artistic reputation. The principal 
Japanese supporter of this school was TaigadO (1722-1775), but the 
volume of copies of his sketches, Tatgadd sansui ptstkif pttblished 
about 1870, 18 one of the least attractive albums ever printed in 
Japan. 


The fifth period was introduced b\’ a movement as momentous 
as that which stamped its predecessor — the foundation of a 
naturalistic .school under a group of men outside the 
Period t orthodox academical cirefes. The naturalistic principle 
Smturmi- was by no means a new one ; some of the old Cluncse 
masters were naturalistic in a broad and noble manner, 
and their Japanese followers could be admirably and 
minutely accurate when they pleasetl; but too many of the 
latter were content to construct their pictures out of fragmentary 
reminiscences of ancient Chinese masterpieces, not presuming to 
.see a rock, a tree, an ox, or a human figure, except through 
Chinese spectacles. It was a farmer’s son named Oky6, trained 
in his youth to paint in tlie Chinese manner, who wus first bold 
enough to adopt as a canon what his predecessors had only 
admitted under rare exceptions, the principle t f an exact 
imitation of nature. Unfortunately, even he had not all the 
('ourage of his creed, and while he would fxiint a bird or a fj.sh 
with p>crfect realism, he no more dared to trust his eyes in 
larger motives than did the most dc\'out follower of Shubiin or 
Motonobu. He wa.T essentially a painter of the classical s(!hools, 
with the speciality of elaborate reproduction of detail in certain 
sec'tions of animal life, but fortunately thus partial concession 
to truth, emphasized as it was by a rare sense of beauty, did 
large service. 


Okyu rose into notice about 1775, and a number of pupils flocked 
to his studio in Shi jo Street, Kioto (whence Shijo scliool). Among.st 
these the most famous were Goshun (1742-1811), who is St>fnetimes 
regarded as one of the fouiulca’s of the school ; Sost'n (1757-1821), an 
animal painter of remarkable pow’er, but <.^p^^cially celebrated for 
pictures of monkey life ; Sliiiho, the younger brother of tlic last, also 
an animal paint^tr ; Ruselsu (1755 'i79<d» the best landscape painter 
of liis school ; Keibuu, a younger brother of Gosliun, and aonw later 
followers of tscarcely les.s lame, notably Hoyen, a pupil of Keibun ; 
Tcs.san, an adopltnl son ol Soft<?n ; Ippo and Vf»sai (1788-1878), well 
known fv)r a remarkable sot of volumes, the Zenknt kojUsu, con- 
taining a long series of portraits of ancient Jajianesc? celebrities. 
Ozui and Ojyii, the sons of Okyo, painted in the style of their 
father, but failed to attain great eminence. Lastly, amongst the 
associates oi the Shijr» master wa.s the celebrated (lanku {1798- 
I who developed a sjxicial style of his own, ami is sometimes 
regarded as the fountler of a distinct school. He was, however, 
greatly influenced by Okyr/.s example, and his soils, Gantai, Ganryo, 
and Gantoku or Reii^i, drifted into a manner ahnost indistiti' 
guishablc from that of the Shijo school. 
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Tt remains only to allude to the European .school, if school it 
can be called, founded by Kokan and Denkichi, two contem- 
poraries of 0 ky 5 , These artists, at first educated in 
one of the native schools, obtained from a Hollander 
in Nagasaki some training in the methods and prin- 
ciples of European painting, and left a few oil paintings in which 
the laws of light and slvadc and perspective were correctly 
observed. They were not, however, of sufficient capacity to 
render the adopted manner more than a subject of curiosity, 
except to a few followers who have reached down to the present 
generation. It is possible that the essays in perspective found 
in the pictures of Hokusai, Hiroshige, and ome of the popular 
artists of the 19th century', wxre suggested by Kokan ’s drawings 
and writings. 

The sixth period began about 1S75, when an Italian artist was 
engaged iby the government as a professor of painting in the 
Engineering College at T6ky6. Since that time some 
distinguished European artists have visited Jap^, 
and several Japanese students have made a pilgrim- 
age to Europe to see for themselves what lessons may be 
gained from Western art. These students, confronted by a 
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strong reaction in fa\'our of pure Japanese art, have fought man- 
fully to win public sympathy, and though their success is not vet 
crowded, it is not impossible that an Occidental sciiool uuiv iilti 
mately be established. 'Thus far the great oh.stat Je Ita.s been 
that pictures painted in accordance with Western ('anons art' 
not suited to Japanese interiors and do not appeal to the taste 
of the most renowned Japane.se connoisseurs. Somewhat more 
sua’essfiil has been ah attempt— inaugurated by Hash moto 
GahO and Kawabata Gyokusho — to combine the art of the Wesl 
with that of Japan by adding to the latter the rliiuroscuro and 
the linear perspective of the. former. If the di.sciples of this 
school I'ould shake off the Sesshu tradition of strong outlines and 
adopt the Kano Motonobu revelation of nuMlelling by mass 
only, their work w'ould stand on a high place. Hut they, too, 
receive little encouragement. The tendency of the time is 
conservative in art matters. 

A serk'.s of magnificent publications has popularized art and its 
heat pmductain a manner such as could never have been anticipated 
The KokkOt a inonllily magazine richly and beautifully iUusinit(\l 
and edited by Japanese studenLs, has reached its 22 pd miinlm . 
the Shimbt Daikan^ a colossal album conlaiiiing cln‘i»m(L\\'l(»^ia])lni 
facsimiles of celebrated examples in every branch of art, has bet it 
completed in 20 volunie.s ; the masterpim's of Korin and Motonola; 
have been reproduced in similar albums ; the iruisterpieces of ttie 
Ukiyo-e arc in procc's.s of publication, and it seems ccilain that the 
Japanese nation will nltiniaicly be educated to such a knowledge 
of its own art as will make for permanent appreciation. Meanwhile 
the intrepid group of painters in oil plod along iinninelnnfdy, bnvinf 
formeil tneinselves into an .'issociation (tJie hakuha km) whk h gives 
periodical (‘xhibitions, anrl lh(‘re are, in lokyi) and Kioto, well 
organized and nourishing art schools whicdi recedve a substantial 
mea.Hure of stab* aifi, as well as a prixate acadeiiiy huindi'rl b\ 
Okakura with a band of .secoders from the hybrid fashions of tie- 
(tabb system. AltogetluT tin* nation seems to be growing more 
and more convinced that its art future should not waiuier fnr fmrv. 
the lines of the past. (W. An ; K, liv.) 

Although a little engraving on copper has been practi.seil in 
Japan of late years, it i.s of no arli.sti(' value, and llie (»nl\ 

branch of the art which eall.s for recognition i.s the 

eiitting of w'ood-biocks for use e'thcr with (’olotirs or 
without. This, however, i.s of supreme importance, and os its 
teclinique differs in most respect.s from the lCuro|>ean frnu lit e, 
it demands a somewhat detailed description. 

The wood ns(d is generally tlmt of the cherry* Irci*, sakura, wlrich 
has a grain of peculiar evenness and hardness. It is wrukiul plank 
wise to a .surface parallel willi the grain, and not across il. A dc.sign 
is drawn by the artist, to wdiorn the wiiole credit of the production 
generally belongs, with a brush on lliin paj)er, which is Iim'Ii pasted 
face downwards on tin* block, 7'he <?ngniver, who is xcry rarelj 

the designer, then cuts the outlines into the block with a knife, 

afterwards removing the .superfluous wood with gouges ;ind chist Is. 
Great skill is showm in this operation, wdiich achieves jierhaps (hr* 
finest facsimile reproduction of drawings ever known willamf Hie 
aid of photographic proces.ses, A peculiar but highly aitisiic 
devicff is that of gradually rounding oil the surfaces w here neces.sarv, 
in order to obtain in ])rinlim: a soft and gradualed ina.ss t>f colour 
which docs not terminate ton abruptly. In jirinting xvith colours 
a separate block is made in this manner for each tint, the hrst con- 
taining as a rule the mere lines of the compnsition, and the olher.s 
providing for the masses of tint to tie applied. In all printing 
the paper is laid on the upper surface of the block, and the impres 
sion rubbed off with a circular pad, composed of twisted cord wi lliin 
a covering of papen- cloth and bandioo-lcaf, and callird the burn/, fu 
colour-printing, the colours, which arc much the .same as those in 
use in Europe,' are mixed, with ricc-paste as a medium, on Hk^ block 
for each op^ation, and the power of regulating the residl given by 
this custom to an intelligent craftsman (who, again, is neitlufr tlic 
artist nor the engraver) was productive in the best period ol very 
beautiful and artistic effects, such a.s could never have been obtaiiu d 
by any mechanical device. A wonderfully accurate regisbrr, r^r 
successive superposition of each block, is got mainly by the skill of 
the printer, who is assistod only by a mark defining one conurr and 
another mark showing opposite side limit. 

The origins of this method of colour-printing are obscure, it 
has been practised to some extent in China and Korea, but iliere 
is no evidence of its antiquity in the.se countries. It appears 
to be one of the few indigenous arts of Japan. Hut bcfcire 
accepting this conclusion a.s final, one mu.sl not lo.se sight of the 
fact that the so-called chiaroscuro engraving was at the height 
of its use in Italy at the same time that embas.sies from the 
Christians in Japan visited Rome, and that it is thus possible 
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that the suggestion at least may have been derived from Europe. 
The fact that no traces of it have been discovered in Japan would 
be easily accounted for, when it is remembered that the examples 
taken home would almost certainly have been religious pictures, 
would ha>'e been preserved in well-known and accessible places, 
and would thus have been entirely destroyed in the terrible and 
minute extermination of Christianity by Hideyoshi at the begin- 
ning of the 1 7th century. Japanese tradition ascribes the inven- 
tion of colour-printing to Jdzumiya Gonshiro, who, about the 
end of the 17th century, first made use of a second block to apply 
a tint of red (Jbeni) to his prints. Sir Ernest Satow states more 
definitely that Sakakibara attributes its origin to the year 
1695, when portraits of the actor Ichikawa Danjiuro, coloured by 
this process, were sold in the streets of Yedo for five cash apiece.” 
The credit of the invention is also given toTorii Kiyonobu, who 
worked at about this time, and, indeed, is said to have made the 
prints above mentioned. Hut authentic examples of his work 
now remaining, printed in three colours, seem to show a tech- 
ni(|iie too complete for an origin quite so recent. However, he 
is the first artist of importance to have produced the broadsheets 
— for many years chiefly portraits of notable actors, historii'a) 
characters and famous courtesans — which are the leading and 
characteristic use to whi('h the art was applied. Pufiils, the 
chief of whom were Kiyomasa, Kiyotsiiinc, Kiyomitsii, Kiyonaga 
and Kiyomine, carried on his tradition until the end of the 18th 
century, the three earlier using but few colours, while the works 
of the two last named show a technical mastery of all the capa- 
bilities of tlie process. 

The next artist of importance is Suzuki Marunulm (worked c, 1700 
1780), to whom the Japanese .sonietirnes ascribe the invention of the 
process, prohahly on tlie grounds oi an improvement in his technique, 
and the fact that he seems to have been one of tlie tirsl of the colour- 
print makers to .'iltuin gn’.il popularily. Kaisukawa Shunsho 
(d. 1792) must next be mentioncfl, not only for the beauty of his 
own work, hut Ix.'caiise he was the lirst master of Hokus,ai ; then 
Ytas’ii (worked c. 1781-1800), the founder of the JJosoda school; 
Utamaro (1754 i8o(>), whose prints of beautiful women were col- 
Icxitcd by Dutchmen while he was still alive, ami have had in our 
own day a vogue grtat<‘r, perhaps, than those of any other of his 
fellows ; and Toyokuni 1. (i 7(18- 1825), who especially devoted him- 
self to broadsheet jxjrtraits of actors and dramatic scenes. The 
greatest of all liie artists of the popular se-houl was, however, 
ilokusai (1 7()o- 1849). Hi.s most famous series of broadsheets is 
the Thirty-six Vifiws of Mount Fuji (1823-1829), wduch, in spite of the 
conventional tiile, includes at least forty six. llis work is catalogued 
in detail by U. de Goncourt. .^t Ihc btjginning of the iQtli century 
the process wiis technically at its greatest height, and in the hands 
of the great laiulseape artist, Hiroshige 1., as well as the pupils of 
Toyokuni J. — Kuni.sada and Kuniyoslii -and those of Hokusai, it 
at first kept up an excellent level. Hut an umlue increase in the 
number of blocks used, combined with the inferiority of the im- 
port<?Kl colours and carelessness or loss of skill in printing, brought 
about a rapid decline soon after 1840. This continued until the old 
traditions were wellnigh exhausted, but .since i88o there has been 
a distinct revival. The prints of the present day are cut with great 
skill, and the de.signs are excellent, though both these branches seem 
to lack the vigour of conception and breadth of execution of the 
older masters. The colours now us<?cl arc almost invariably of 
cheap German origin, and though they have a certain prcttincss — 
ephemeral, il is to be feared —they again can not compare with the 
old native productions. Among workers in this style, Yo.shitoshi 
(d. f . 1898) was perliiips tlic best. Living artists in igo8 included 
Toshihide, Miyogawa Slumlei, Voshiu Chikanobu — one of the elder 
generation -Tomisukiv Veishu, Toshiksila and Gckko. Formerly 
the colour- print artist was of mean extraction and low social position, 
but he now has some rt*eoguitum at the hands of the professors of 
more esteemed branches of art. This change is doubtless due iu 
part to Occidental appreciation of the products of his art, which 
were formerly hold in little honour by his own countrymen, the place 
asKignofl to them l)cing scarcely higher than that accorded to 
magaziiu' illustrations in Europe and America. Hut it is also 
largely due to his (li.spla> s of unsuipasscd skill in preparing xylo- 
graphs for lh<? beautiful art publications issued by tbo Shtfnbi Shoin 
.ind the Knhha company. Tne.sc xylograph.s prove that the Japanese 
art-artisiin of the present day wa.s not surpassed bv tlie greatest of 
his predecessors in this lino. ’ (E, j'. S.; F. Hy.) 

The history of the illu.strated book in Japan may be said 
to begin with the Jse momgaUm, a romance first published in 
the loth century, of which an edition adorned with woodcuts 
appeared in 1608. In the course of the 17th centur}’ many other 
works of the same nature were issued, including some iii which 


the cuts were roughly coloured by hand ; but the execution of 
these is not as good as contemporary European work. The date 
of the first use of colour-printing in Japanese book illus- 
tration is uncertain. In 1667 a collection of designs for 
kimono (garments) appeared, in which inks of several 
colours were made use of ; but these were only employed in turn 
for single printings, and in no cjise were two of them used on 
the same print. It is certain, however, that the mere use of 
coloured inks must soon have suggested the combination of 
two or more of them, and it is probable that examples of this 
will be discovered much earlier in date than those known at 
present. 

About the year i<)8c Hishigawa Moronobu achieved a great popu- 
larity for woodcut illustration, and laid the foundations of the 
splendid schofjl which followed. The names of the engravers who 
cut his designs arc not known, and in fact the reputation of these 
craftsmen is curiously subordinated to that of the designers in all 
Japanese work of the kind. With Moronobu must be associated 
Okumura Ma.sanobu, a little later perhaps in date, whose work is 
also of considerable v alue. During the ensuing thirty years numerous 
illu.stratcxl Ix^oks appeared, including the earliest yet known which 
arc illustrated by colour-printing. Nishikawa Sukenobu (1671- 
1751) illustrated a very large number of books, many of which were 
not published until after his death. With him may be associated 
Ichio Sliumboku (<1. c. 1773) and Tsukioka Tange (1717 1780), the 
latter of whom made the drawings for many of the meishd or guide- 
Ixwks which form so interesting and distinctive a branch of Japanese 
illustration. The work of Tachibana Morikum (1<>70“I748) is also 
of great importance. 'I hc books illustrated by the men of this 
sch(X)l were mainly collections of useful information, guide -liooks, 
romances and historical and religious compilations ; but much of 
Hie best of their work is to be found in the collections of pictorial 
de.sign.s, very often taken from Chinese sources, which were produced 
for the use of workers in lacquer, pottery and similar crafts. 'J’hcse, 
both for design and for skill of cuttinu:, hold their own with the best 
work of Kiirf)pean wood-cutting of any period. The development 
of the art of Jajianese colour-printing naturjilly had its effect on 
book-illustration, and the later years of the i8th and the earlier 
of the 19th century .saw a va.st jncrca.se of books illu.strated by this 
process. I'hc subjects also now include a new series of landscapes 
and views drawn as seen by the designers, and not reproductions of 
the work of other men; and also sketches of scones and characlers 
of everyday life and of the folk-lore in which Japan is so rich. 
Among the artists of this period, as of all others in Japan, Ilokusai 
(I7 (>o-i 849) is absolutely pre-eminent. IJis grcate.st production 
in bookdllustration was the Mangwa, a collection of sketches which 
cover the whole ground of Japanese life and legend, art and handi- 
craft. It con.sists of hftecn volumes, which appeared at intervals 
from 181 2 to 1873, twelve being published during his life and the 
others from material left by him. Among his many other works 
may be mentioned the Azunia Asobi (Walks round Yedo, 1799). Of 
his pupils, Hokkei (1780-1850) and Kyosai were the greatest. Most 
of tlic artists, who.se main work was the designing of broadsheets, 
produced elaborately illustrated books ; and this series includes 
specimens of printing in colours from wood-blocks, which for 
technique have never been excelled. Among them should be men- 
tioned Shunshd (Seiro bijin awase kagami, 177O); Utamaro (Seire 
nenjyft gyoji, 1804) ; Toyokuni J. (Yakusha Mono teikishiwa, 1601) ; as 
well as I iarunobu Veishi (Onna saujyu rokkasen, 1798), Kitno Ma.san- 
obu and Tachiliana Minko, each of whom produced beautiful work 
of the .same nature. In the period next following, the chief artists 
were Keisai Yeisen (Keisai so-gwn, 1832) and Kikuebi Yosai (Zenken 
kojitsu), the latter of whom ranks perhaps as highly as any of the 
artists who confined their >vork to black and white. The books 
produced in the period 1880-1908 in Japan are still of high technical 
excellence. 'I'he colours are, unfortunately, of cheap European 
manufacture ; and the design, although ^ite characteristic and often 
beautiful, is as a rule merely pretty. The engraving is as good as 
ever. Among the book-illustrators of our owm generation must bo 
again mentioned Kyosai ; Kv.no Kairei (d. 1895), whose books of 
birds -the liairei hyakuciio gwafu (1881 and 1884) and Yuaka-no^ 
tsuki (1889)- are unequalled of their kind ; Imao Keincn, who also 
issued a beautiful set of illustrations of birds and flowers (Keinen 
kwai'ho gwafu), engraved by Tanaka Jirokichi and printed by Miki 
Nisaburo (1891- 1892) ; and Watanabe Seitei, whose studies of similar 
subjects have appeared in Seitei kwacho gwafu (1890-1891) and the 
Bijutsu sekai (1894), engraved by Goto Tokujiro. Mention should 
also be made of several charming series of faii^ tales, of which that 
published in English by the Kobunsha in Tokyo in 1885 is perhaps 
the best. In their adaptation of modem processes of illustration 
the Japanese are entirely abreast of Western nations, the chromo- 
lithographs and other reproductions in the Kokka, a periodical 
record of Japanese works of art (begun in 1889), in the superb 
albums of the Shimbi Shytn, and in the publications of Ogawa being 
of quite a high order of merit. (E. F. S. ; F. Hv.) 

Sadpture and Carving, — Sculpture in wood and metal is of 
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ancient date in Japan. Its antiquity is not, indeed, comparable 
to that of ancient Egypt or Greece, but no country besides Japan 
can boast a living and highly developed art that has 
numbered upwards of twelve centuries of unbroken 
and brilliant productiveness. Setting aside rude 
prehistoric essays in stone and metal, which have special interest 
for the antiquary, we have examples of sculpture in wood and 
metal, magnificent in conception and technique, dating from 
the earliest periods of what we may term historical Japan; that 
is, from near the beginning of the great Buddhist propaganda 
under the emperor Kimmei (540-571) and the princely hierarch, 
Shotoku Taishi (573-621). Stone has never been in favoui in 
Japan as a material for the higher expression of the sculptor's 
art. 

The first historical period of glyptic art in Japan reaches from 
the end of the 6th to the end of the 1 2th century, culminating 
in the work of the great Nara sculptors, Unkei and 
his pupil Kwaikei. Happily, there arc still preserv^ed 
in the great temples of Japan, chiefly in the ancient 
capital of Nara, many noble relics of this period. 

'I he place of honour may perhaps be conferred upon sculptures 
in wood, leprcsonting the Indian Buddhists, Asangha and Vasa- 
bandhu, preserved in the Golden Hall of Kofuku-ji, Nara. These 
are attributed to a Kamakura sculptor of the 8th or gth century, 
and in simple and realistic dignity of pose and grand lines of com- 
]>osition are worthy of compari.son with the works of ancient Greece. 
With these may be named the demon Ian tern- bearers, so perfect 
in the grotesque treatment of the diabolical heads and the accurate 
anatomical forms of the sturdy body and limbs ; ihe colossal temple 
guardians of the great gate of Todai ji, by Unkei and Kwaikei (iith 
century), somewhat conventionalized, but still bearing evidence of 
flirect study from nature, and inspired witli intense energy of action ; 
and the smaller but more accurately modelled temple guardians in 
the Saikondo, Nara, which almost compare with the “ lighting 
gladiator " in their realization of menacing strength. The " goddess 
of art" of Akisliino-der Nara, attributed to the 8(h century, is 
the most graceful and least conventional of female sculptures in 
apan, 
treeks 

at Kofuku . 

Indian Buddhists. The sculptures attributed to Jrjciu", the fouiuler 
of the Nara school, although powerful in jiosc and masterly in 
execution, lack the truth of observation seen in s<jme of the earlier 
and later masterpieces. 

The most perfect of the ancient bronzes is the great image of 
Bhaicha-djyaguru in the temple of Yakushi-ji, Nara, attributed to 
a Korean "monk of the 7th century, named (iiogi. 'I'he bronze 
image of the same divinity at Horyu-ji, said to have been cast at 
the beginning of the 7th century by Tori Busshi, the grandstjn oi a 
Chinese immigrant, is of good technical quality, but much inferior 
in design to the former. The colossal Nara Daibur.su (Vairocana) at 
Todai ji, cast in 749 by a workman of Korean descent, is the largest 
of the great bronze.s in Japan, but rank.s far below the Yaku.shi-ji 
image in artistic qualities. The present head, however, is a later 
substitute for the original, which was destroyed by lire. 

The great Nara school of sculpture in wood was founded in the 
early part of the iith century by a sculptor of Imperial descent 
nameef Jocho, w'ho is said to have modelled his style UTxm that of 
the Chinese wood-carvers of the Tang dynasty ; his trauitions were 
maintained by descendants and followers down to the beginning oi 
tlie 1 3th century. .All the artists of this period were men of aristo- 
cratic rank and origin, and were hckl distinct from the carpenter- 
architects of the imposing temples which were to contain their 
works, 

Sacred images were not the only .specimen.s of glyptic art pro- 
duced in these six centuries ; reii(]uaric.s, Indls, va.scs, incense- 
burners, candlesticks, lanterns, decorated arms and armour, and 
many other objects, showing no less mastery of design and execution, 
have reached us. Gold and silver had been applied to the adornment 
of helmets and breastplates from tlie 7th century, but it was in the 
1 2 th century that the decoration reached the high degree of elabo- 
ration shown us in the armour of the Japanese Bayard, Voshitsun?, 
which is still preserved at Kasuga, Nara. 

Wooden masks employed in the ancient theatrical performances 
were made from the 7th century, and offer a distinct and often 
grotesque phase of w'ood- carving. Several families of expiTts have 
been associated with this class of sculpture, and their design.s have 
been carefiilly pre.ser\’ed and imitated down to the pre.sent day. 

The second period in Japanese glyptic art extends from the 
beginning of the 13th to the early part of the 17th centur>'. 
The great struggle l>etwccn the 'raira and Minurnoto clans had 
ended, but the militant spirit was still strong, and brought 
work for the artists who made and ornamented arms and armour. 
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The MiySchins, a line that claimed ancestry from the 7th century, 
were at the head of their calling, and their w’ork in iron breast- 
plates and helmets, chiefly in repousse, is still un- 
rivalled. It was not until the latter half of the 15th 
century that there came into vogue the elaborate decor- 
ation of the sword, a fashion that was to last four hundred years. 

The metal guard {isuba)^ made of iron or precious alloy, was adornc<l 
with engraved design.s, often inlaul with gold and silver. The free 
end of the hilt was crownwl with a nu lallic cap or i>ommcl {hashira), 
the other extremity next the Isuba was embraced by an oval ring 
{fuchi)^ and in the middle was affixcxl on each side a special ornament 
called the menukt, all adapted in material and workninnship to 
harmonize with the guard. The kodzuka, or handle of a little knife 
implanted into the sheath of the short sword or dagger, was also 
of metal and engraved with like care. The founder of the lost 
great line of tsuba and menuki artists was Goto Yujb (1440-1512), a 
friend of the painter Kano Motonobu, who^e designs he adopted. 
Many families of sword artists sprung up at a later ]U‘iiod, furnishing 
treasures for the collector even down to the jnesent day, and their 
labours reached a level of technical mastery and relined artistic 
judgment almost without parallel in the art industries of Kiirnpe. 
Buddhist sculpture was l)y no means neglected during this pcruxl, 
but there are few works that call for special mil ice. I'he most 
noteworthy ctTort was the casting by Onu Goroy^nion in 1232 of the 
well known bronze im,'ige, the Kamakura Daihut.sn. 

The third period includes the 17th, 18th and the greater part 
of the 19th ccnturie.s. It was the era of the artisan artist, TIic 
milkers of Buddhist images and of .sword ornamcnls 
carried on their work w'ith undiminished industry 
and SUCCC.SS, and .some famous si’hools of the latter 
aro.se during this period. 'The Buddliist .sculptors, however, 
lemled to grow more conventional and the nuliil- workers more 
naturalistic as the i8lh century began to wane. Jt was in con- 
nexion with architecture that the great arti.san movement began. 
The initiator was Hidari JIngoro (1594-1652), at first a simple 
carpenter, afterwards one of the most famous sciil|)tors in the 
land of great artists. 'I'hc gorgeous decoration of the mausoleum 
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’ Vf lyeyasu at Nikko, and of the gateway of ihe Nishi Hongwan 

fuku ji, ha.s some of the qualities of the imago.s of the two temple at Kioto, are the most sinking instances of his handiwork 


or direction. 

Tlie pillars, architrav(>s, ceilings, panels, and almost evc^ry avail 
able part of the structure, arc covered with arubesfiucs and .sculp 
tured ligiires of dragons, lions, tigers, birds, llowers, ;ind even 
pictorial comjxisition.s with landscapc.s and ligurcs, de(‘ply carved in 
solid or open work— the wood somelime.s plain, .somclinies overlaid 
with pigment and gilding, a.s in the panelled ceiling of the chape;] of 
lyeyasu in Toky<*. The de.signs for lliese decorations, like tlxise of 
the .sword ornaments, wore adopted from the great schools of jiaint- 
ing, but the invention of the sculptor wa.s by no means idle. Prom 
this tinic? the temple carvers, tilthough still attached to the carpen- 
ters' guild, took a place apart from the re.st of their craft, and the 
genius of Hidari Jingoro secured for one important section of the 
arti.san world a recognition like that which ilishigawa Moronobu, 
the painter and book- illustrator, afterwards won for another. 

A little later aro.se anothn art industry, also emanating from 
the masses. The use of tobacco, which inreame prevalent in the 
17th century, necessitated the pouch. In order to suspend this 
from the girdle there was employed a kind of button or toggle — 
the netsuke. The metallic fxiwl and mouthpiece of the pipe 
offered a templing surface for embellishment, as well as the clasp 
of the pouch ; and the netsuke, being made of wood, ivory or 
other material susceptible of carving, also gave occa.si(yn for art 
and ingenuity. 

The engravers 0/ pipe.s, pouch clasps, and the melallic discs 
(kagami-huta) attached to certain nclsukc, .sprang from the same 
class and were not less original. They worked, to#j, with a skill little 
inferior to tliat of the Gotos, Naras, and other ari.stocratic sculptors 
of sword ornaments, and often witli a rffinvnicnt which their relative 
disadvantages in education and associations render especially remark- 
able. The netsuke and the pipe, with all that pertained to it, were 
for the commoners what the sword-hilt and guard were for the gentry. 
Neither class cared to bestow jewels upon their persons, but neither 
spared thought or expense in the embellishment of the object they 
most loved. The final manifestation of popular glyptic art was the 
okimovo^ an ornament pure and simple, in wdiicli utility was alt^i- 
gethcr secondary in intention to decorative effect. Its manufacture 
as a special branch 0/ art work dates from the rise of the naturalistic 
school of painting and the great expan.sion of the jxipular school 
under the Kat.sugawa, but the okiraono formed an occasional amuse- 
ment of the older glyptic artUts. Some of the most exquisite and 
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mo&t ingenious oi these earlier productions, such as Uie magnificent 
iron eagle in the Sruith Kensington Museum, the wonderful articu- 
lated models of craylish, dragons, serpents, birds, that are found in 
many Kurupean colli^ctions, came from the studios of the Miyochins ; 
but tbes(' were the play of giants, and were not made as articles ol 
commerce. The new artisan makers of the okimono struck out a 
line for themselv(.*s, on 3 influenced more by the naturalistic and 
popular .schools than liy the classical art, and the quails of Kamejo, 
the tortoises of Scimin, the dragons of Touu and Toryu, and in recent 
years falcons and the peacocks of Suzuki Cliokicbi, are the joy of 
the European collector. ITie best of these arc exquisite in workman- 
ship, graceful in design, often strikingly original in concof^t^n, and 
usually naturalistic in ideal. They constitute a phase of art in which 
Jajiau 1ms few rivals. 

The present generation is more systematically coromcrdal in 
its glyptic produce than any previous age. Millions of commer- 
cial ttJ’tities in metal-work, wood and ivory flood the European 
markets, and may be bought in any street in Europe at a small 
price, but they offer a variety of design and an excellence of 
workmanship which place tliem almost beyond Western conipe' 
lition. Above all this, however, the Japanese sculptor is a 
force in art. He i.s nearly a.s thorough as his forefathers, and 
maintain.s the same love of all things beautiful ; and if he cannot 
show any epoc'h making novelty, he is at any rate doing his best 
to support itnsnr[)as.s(‘<l the decorative traditions of the past. 
History has been eminently careful to preserve the names 
and rer(»rds of the men who chiselled sword furniture. The 
Sword- sword being regarded as the soul of the samurai, 

mokiiiM every one who contributed to its manufacture, 

Pomi/hs, whether as forger of the blade or sculptor of the 
furniture, was held in high repute. The Gotfl family worked 
steadily during 14 generations, and its lolh century representa- 
tive — Goto 1 chi jo — will always be remembered as one of the 
family’s greatest experts. But there were many others whose 
productions fully equalled and often excelled the best efforts 
of the Goto. The following list gives the name.; and periods of 
the most renowned families 

^ (It should 1 k‘ notcfl that the division byccnUirios indicates the 
time of a family's origin. In a groat majority of ca.ses thorepreHcn* 
tatives of each genera tion worked on through suc'.ceeding ccnturie.s, ) 

/jth and / 6 th Centuries. 

Miyichin ; Goto ; (.lmt?tada ; Muneta ; .\oki ; Soami ; Nakai. 

//th Century. 

Knwamura ; Mizuno ; Koichi ; Nagavoslii j 

Kuuinaga ; Voshishige ; Katsugi ; Tsuji ; 

Miincyoslii ; Tadahira. ; Shoami ; Hosono ; 

Yokoya ; Narii ; Okada ; Okamuto ; Kinai ; Akao ; 

Yoshioka ; llirabi ; Nomura ; Wakahayaslii ; Inoiiyc ; 

Vasui ; Chiyo ; Kaiieko ; Uomuru ; hvamoto. 

iJith Century. 

Goroboi • S!i »cmon ; Kikugawa ; Yasuyama ; Noda ; Taniagawa ; 
Fnjita ; Kikuoka ; Kizaemon ; Hamano ; Omori ; Okamoto ; Kashi- 
waya ; Kusakari ; Shichibei ; Itrt. 

lijth Century. 

Natsuo ; Ishiguro ; Yanagawa ; llonjo ; Tanaka ; Okano ; Kawara- 
bayatihi ; Oda ; and many masters of the Omori, Hamano and 
Iwainoto families, as w'ell as the live experts, Shuraku, Tcmmin, 
Ryumin, Mliijoand Minkoku. (W. An.; F. By.) 

There is a radical difference between the points of view of 
the Japanese and the W estern connoisseur in estimating the 
Joponeae nicrits of sculpture in metal. The quality of the 
Point of chiselling is Uic first feature to wdiich the Japanese 
view, dirc<'ts his attention ; the decorative design is the 
prime object of the Occidentars attention. Witli ver\' rare 
exceptions, tJie decorative motives of Jap inese sw »rd furniture 
were always supplied by painters. Hence it is that the 
Japanese connoisseur drawls a clear distinction belw'cen the 
decorative design and its technical execution, crediting the 
former to the pictorial artist and tlie latter to the sculptor, 
lie detects in the stroke of a chisel and the lines of a graving 
tool subjective beauties which appear to be hidden from the 
great majority of Western dilettanti. He estimates the rank 
of a specimen by the quality of the chisel- work. The Japanese 
kinzokU’Shi (metal sculptor) uses thirty-six principal classes of 
chisel, each with its distinctive name, and as most of these 
classes comprise from five to ten sub-varieties, his cutting 
and graviitg tools aggregate about two hundred and fifty. 


Scarcely less important in Japanese eyes t^n the chiselling 
of the decorative design itself is the preparation of the field to 
which it is applied. There used to be a strict canon xto PMd 
with reference to this in former times. Namako for 
(fish-roe) grounds were essential for the mountings Sculptured 
of swords worn on ceremonial occasions, the ishime 
(stone-pitting) or jimigaki (polished) styles being cx)nsidered less 
aristocratic. 

Namako is obtained by punching the whole surface — excej>t the 
portion carrying the decorative design — into a texture of micro- 
scopic dots. The first makers of namidco did not aim at regukirity in 
the distribution of these dots : they were content to produce the 
effect of niillet-.secd sifted haphazard over the surface. But from 
the 15th century the punching of the dots in rigidly straight lines 
camcj to be considered essential, and the difficulty involved was so 
great that naniako-makina took its place among the higlicst technical 
achievements of the sculptor. When it is remembered tJjat the 
punching tool was guided .solely by the hand and eye, and that throe 
or more blows of the mallet had to l>e struck for e\ t*r>' dot, .some 
conception may be formed of the patience and accuracy nc(Hlccl to 
produce these tiny protuberances in pcrleclly straight linos, at 
(fxactly equal intervals and of absedutely uniform size. Namako 
di.spo.sod in straight parallel lines originally ranked at the head ol this 
kind of work. Hut a new kind was introduced in the ibth eentur\-. 
It was obtained by punching the dots in intersecting lines, so 
arr^ged that the dots fell uniformly into diamond-shaped groups 
of five each. This is called go-no-'fne naniako^ because ol its revSein- 
blanco to the disposition of chequers in the ] apane.se game of go. 
A century later, the daitnyo narmiko w'as invented, in which linos ol 
dots alternated with lines of polished ground. Jshinte may be briefi v 
described as diapering. There is scarcely any limit to the ing(?- 
nuity and skill of the Japanese expert in diapering a metal surface. 
Jt is not possible to enumerate here oven the principal styles ol 
ishime, but mention may be made of the zara-maki (broad-cast), in 
which the surface is finely but irregularly pitted after tlie mamuT 
of the face of a stone ; the nashi-ji (pear-ground), in whicli wc have 
a surface like the rind of a pear; the harHshime (needle Lsliime), 
where the indentations are so minute tliat they seein to have bet'ii 
made with the jxjint of a needle ; the gama-ishime^ which i.s intend(*d 
to imitate the skin of a toad ; the tsiiya-ishimi\ produced with a 
chisel sluirpcnod so that its traces have a lustrous appearance ; tlu' 
orc-tiuchi (broken tool), a peculiar kind obtaincxl with a jugged tool ; 
and the wliicli resembles the plaited surface of a line straw 

mat. 

(treat importance lias always been attachcHl by Japanese experts 
to the patina of metal used for artistic cliLselliny. It was mainlv 
for the sake of their patina that value attachwl to the _ 
remarkable alloys shukudo ( ^ fxirts of gold to 97 of f*nuno. 

copptj^) and shibuichi (i part of silver to 3 of copper). Neither 
metal, when it emerges from the furnace, has any beauty, shakudo 
being simply dark-coloured copper and shibuiclii pale giin-inetal. 
Hut after proper treatment ‘ the former doveJops a glossy black 
patina with violet sheen, and the latter shows lieautiful sliades of 
grey with silvery lustre. Hoth these compounds afford cielicatc\ 
unobtrusive and effective grounds for inlaying with gold, siher 
and other metals, as well as for .sculpture, Vhether incised or in 
relief. Copper, too, by ixirina-producing treatment, is made to 
.show not merely a rich golden sheen with pleasing limpidity, but 
also red of various Jiues, from deep coral to light vermilion, .several 
shades of grey, and browns of numerous tones from dead-leaf to 
chocolate. Even greater value lias always been set ufxjn the patina 
of iron, and many secret recipes were preserved in artist families 
for producing the fine, satin-Uke texture so much admired by all 
connoisseurs. 

In Japan, as in Europe, three varieties of relief car\'iiig arc distin- 
guished — (Uto {taka-bori), mezzo {chuniku-bofi) and basso {usuniku^ 
hori), I n the opinion of the Japanese expert, these stylc?s « ^ f 

hold the same respective rank as that occupied by the 
three kindsof idcxigraphic script in calligraphy. High relief 
carving corresponds to the kaisho, or most (^ssical iorin of writing ; 
medium relief to the ftyOsho^ or semi-cursive stvle ; and low relief to 
the sitsho or grass character. WiUi regard to incised chi.selling, the 
commonest form is kebori (liair-carvingj, which may be called engrav- 
ing, the lines being of uniform thickness and depth. \‘ery beautiful 
results arc obtained by the kebori method, but incoiufiarably the 
finest work in the incised cla.ss is that known as kata-kin-bori . In 
this kind of chiselling the Japanese artist can claim to be unique 
well as unrivalled. Evidently the idea of the great Yokoya experts, 
the originators of the stvle, was to break away from the somewhai 
formal monotony of orciinary engraving, where each line performs 
exactly the same function, J»nd to convert the chisel into an artist’s 


* It is first boiled in a lye obtained by lixiviating wood ashes ; it 
is next polished with charcoal powder ; then immersed in plum 
vinegar and salt ; then washed with w^eak lye and placed in a tub 
of water to remove all traces of alkali, the final stop being to digest 
in a boiling solution of copper sulphate, verdigris and water. 
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brush instead of using it as a common cutting tool, Tlicy succeeded 
admirably. In the kata^kiri-bori e\'cry line Itas its proper value 
in the pictorial design, and strength and directness become cardinal 
elements in the strokes of the burin just as they do in the brush- 
work of the picture-painter. The same fundamental rule applied, 

too, whether the held of the decoration was silk, paper or metal. 
The artist’s tool, be it brush or burin, must perform its task by one 
efiort. There must be no appearance of subsecjuenl deeptniiug, or 
extending, or re-cutting or hnishing. Kata-kiri-bori by a great 
export is a ddight. One is lost in aatonishment at the nervous yet 
periccUy regulated force and the unerring fidelity of every tiace o£ 
the chi^. Another variety of carving much a.h(^ttri by artists 
of the 17th ccsntnry, and now largely used, is called shiskt-ni hori 
or niku-ai-bori. In this style the surface of the design is nut raised 
above the general plane of the held, but an effect of projt.'ction is 
obtained either by recessing the whole apace immediatdy surround- 
ing the design, or by enclosing the latter in a scarped frame. Vet 
another and very favourite method, giving beautiful results, is to 
model the design on lx>th faces of the metal so as to give a sculpture 
in the round. The fashion is always accompanied by chiflelliiig 
a jour (sukashi-bori)y so that the sculptured portion.s stand out in 
their entirety. 

Inlaying with gold or silver was among tlie early forms of 
decoration in Japan. The skill dcvelo|K*d in niodorn times i.s at 
... lca.st equal to any tiling which the post can sliow, and 
^ the results produced are much more imposing. 'I hcrc 

arc two principal kinds of inlaying : the first called hon-sogan ^true 
inlaying), the second nunomt-zofnau (Unen-mesli inlaying). As to 
tlie former, the Japanese method does not differ from that sieii 
in the beautiful iron censers and va.ses inlaid with goUi which tlie 
Chinese produced from the Siien-ie era (i426-X43^). In the surface 
of the metal the workman cuts grooves wider at the base tlian at tlic 

top, and then hammers into them gold or silver wire. Such a process 
presents no remarkable features, except that it lias bi^en carried by 
the Japanese to an extraordinary degree of elaborateness. l‘he 
nunome-zdgan is more interesting. Suppose, for examjile, tliai tlie 
artist desires to pniduce an inlaid dia|K'r. His hrst busine.ss is to 
cliiscl the surface in lines forming the basic pattern of the design. 
Thus, for a diamond-petal diaper the chisel is carried across the face 
of the metal horizontally, tracing a number of parallel bands 
divided at fixed intervals by ril>s which are. obtained by nu*rely 
straightening the chisel and striking it a heavy blow. The siime 
process is then repeated in another direction, so that the new bands 
cross the old at an angle a<lapted to the nature of the dtJsign. Several 
independent chisellings may be nece8.sary before the lines oi the 
diaper emerge clearly, but throughout the whole operation no 
measurement of any kind is taken, the artist being guided entirely 
by his hand and eye. The molal is tlicn heated, not to redness, but 
sufficiently to develop a certain degree of softness, and tlie workman, 
taking a very thin sheet of gold (or silver), hammers portions of it 
into the salient points of Uie design. In ortiinary ca.st's this is the 
sixth process. The .seventh is to hammer g<jld into the outlines of 
the diaper ; the eighth, to hammer it into the pattern tilling the 
spaces between the liiie.s, and the ninth and teiiUi to complete the 
details. CM course the more intricate the dt!.sign the more numerous 
the processes. It is scarcely possible to imagine a higher effort of 
hand and eye than tlii.s nunofm’zogan displays, for while mtricacy 
andelalx^rateness are carried to tlie very extreme, absolute mechani- 
cal accuracy is obtained. Sometimes in the .same dc.sign wo see gold 
of three different hues, obtained by varying the alloy. A third kind 
of inlaying, peculiar to Japan, is sumi-zogan (ink-inlaying), so called 
because the inlaid design gives the impression of having painted 
with Indian ink beneath the transparent surface of the metal. The 
difference between this process and ordinary inlaying is- that for 
sumi'Zogan the design to be inlaid is fully chiselled out of an indepen- 
dent block of metal with sides sloping so a.s to be broader at the 
base than at the top. The object whkdi is to receive the decoration 
is then channelled in dimensions corresponding to those of the design 
block, and tlic latter having been fixed in the channels, the surface 
ts ground and polished until an intimate union is obtained between 
the iiilaul design and the metal forming its field. Very beautiful 
eflccts are thu.s producecl, for the design soema to have grown up to 
tlie surface of the metal field rather than to have lieen planted in it. 
Shibuichi inlaid with shakudo used to be the commonesl combination 
of metals in this class of decoration, and the objects usually depicted 
were banilx>os, crows, wild-fowl untler the moon, peony sprays and 

forth. 

A variety of decoration much practised by early experts, and 
carried to a liigh degree of excellence in modern times, i.s mohume fi 
ivami (wood -grained ground). Tlie process in this case is to 

take a thin plate of metal and beat it into another plate 
OiLuBds similar metal, so that the two, though welded together, 

^ * retain their separate forms. The mass, wliile still hot, is 

coated with hena-tsuchi (a kind of marl) and rolled in straw a.sh, in 
which state it is roasted over a charcoal fire raised to glowing heat 
with the bellows. The clay ha\nng been removed, another plate of 
the same metal is beaten in, and the .same process is repeated. This 
is done several times, the number depending on the quality of grain- 
ing that the expert desires to produce. The maniioid plate is then 
heavily punched from one side, .so that the opposite face protrudes in 


broken blisters, which arc Uion hammered down until each bcv umes a 
centre of wave propagation. In line work the apex of tin' blisur is 
ground off before the final luuuinoriug. Iron was the meial u.sed 
exclusively for work of this kind down to the it>th century, l>ut 
v^^us metals began tiicnceforth to be coiulnned. I'crhaps ilie 
clioicest variety is gold graining in a shakudo fitUd. lly repeated 
hammering and ixnisliing the expert obtains such control of tlu* 
wood-grain pattern that its sinuosities and eddies seem to have 
developed symmetry without losing anything of their fantastie 
grace. There are oilier raethoiis of producing mokume ji. 

It has been frequently as.sertcd by Western erilies that \W 
year (1876) wluch witnessed the abolition of .sword-wearing in 
Japan, witnes.sed also tlie end of her artistic metal- Modem aad 
work. That is a great mistake. 'I’he art has merely Ancient 
developed new phases in modern times. Not only are 
its masters as skilled now ha thcN’ were in the days of the Goto, 
the Nora, the Vokoyu and the \‘anjiguwa eelehrities, but also 
their productions must bi* called greater in many respects and 
more interesting than tho.se of their renowned predecessors. 
They no longer devote thcm.selves to the mmiufaclurc of sword 
ornaments, but work rather at va.ses. censers, slatucllc.^, 
plaques, boxe.s and other objects of a serviceable or ornamental 
nature. All the processe.s described abov(‘ are practi.sed by 
them w'ith full success, and they liavc added others ijuite as 
remarkable. 

Of these, on<? of the most iutcre.sting is vailed hiribumc (iusei iiou). 
The decorative design having been complctelv cliisrlled in the rouml. 
i$ then lixed in a held of a different metal, in which u ilesign oi 
exactly similar outline luis been cut out. The result i.s lluil the 
' picture has no lilank reverse, h'or example, on llie surface of a 
sliibuichi liox-lid we see the backs of a Hock of geese chiselled in 
silver, and when the lid is opened, their bi'casLs and the under sides 
of their pinions ai)i)ear. 'The difticulty of such work i.s plain. Micro 
bcopic accuracy has to be attained in cutting out the s})ace for tin 
insiTlion of Uie design, and while the latter must be soldered firinh’ 
in its ])laco, not the .slightest trace of solder or the least sign (>l 
junction must be discernible between the metal of tin* insert i‘d 
picture and that of the field in which it is inserted. Su/.uki (Jensukc 
is the inventor of this method. He belongs to a cla.ss of ex]>erts 
called uchimono-shi (hammeTtir.s) who perform prcpiiratory work 
for glyptic artists in metal. 'The skill of thesi* men is often woinliT' 
ful. U.sing the hammer only, some of them can heat out an intricate 
shape a.s truly and delicately as n scnilptor could carve it with his 
chisels. Ohori Masatoshi, an uchimono shi of Aizu (d. 1807), miuJe 
a silver cake box in Ihi^ form of a .sixteen peta lied chrys;iiith(*inntu. 
The .shapes of tlie body and lid corresjionded so intimately that, 
whereas the lift conld be s]ipj>ed ow (*iisily and smoothiv without an> 
att(fmp< to adjust its ctirves to those of the l»ody, it always fitted so 
closely that tin Lkjx couUl b(? lifted by grasping the lid only. 
Another feat of his wa.s to apply a lining (d silver to a shakudo Uix 
by shaping and liamnu‘iing only, the hi being so tx'rfec t that the 
lining clung like paper to every “iiart of the box, Suzuki ( lensnke 
and Hinita Sokr> are scarcely 1 <*sh expert. 'The latter oner- e\hil»ited 
in Tokyfi a silver game-cock with soft plumage and surface modelling 
of the most delicate cdiaracter. It had been made by means (d tJa^ 
liaramer only. Suzuki '.s kiribame jm^cess i.s not to be confounded 
with the kirihame-sogan (in.serted iiihi\'ingj of Toycwla Kok*s also a 
modern artist. The gi.st of the latfer im'thod is that a design 
chi.sclicd i jour has its outlines vcnc?tTcd w'ith other midal which 
serves to emphasize tliciu. Thii.s, having jiierctKl a spray of iiower.s 
in a thin .sbwt of shibuichi, the artist fils « slender rim of gold, silver 
or shakudo to the petals, leaves and stalks, so that ah effect i.s 
produced of tran.spareiit blos.Horns outliin*d in gold, silver or purple. 
Another modern achievement - also due to Suzuki (lensukO' is 
maze-gtrufi (mixed metals), it is a aingulai' conception, and the 
results obtained dqjend largely on chance. SJiibuichi and .sluiku<k> 
arc melted sepiirately, and w'hen they ha\e cooled just enough not 
to mingle too intimately, they are cast into a bar which i.s std)se- 
quently beaten flat. The plate thus obtained shows accidental 
clouding, or raaHsing of dark u>ncs, and these patches are taken a.s 
the ba.sis of a pictorial design to wliicli final characb-r i.s given by 
inlaying with gold and silver, and by katu kiri .1 nljiture. Such 
pictures partake largely of the impressionist chararltr, but they 
attain much tjcauty in the hands of the [a])anese artist with his 
extensive repertoire of suggestive sjTnfxjls. A prfHSess resembling 
maze-gane, but less fortuitous, is shihutcJn-dA*>h^ (coinNned Hhibui- 
chi), which involves Iieating together two knvds of shibuichi and then 
adding a third variety, after which tin* details of the picture are 
worked in as in the case of maze-gane. The charm of these methods 
is that certain parts of Iho decorative design seem to float, not on 
the surface of tne metal, but actually within it , ati admifable effect 
of depth and atmosphere Toeing thus produced Mention must als^) 
be made of an extraordinarily elaborate and troublesome process 
invented by Kajinui Ippu, a great artist of tlu? present <Iay. It is 
called iogudashi-zbgan (ground-out inlaymg). In this (ixquisite and 
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ingenious kind of work the design appears to be growing up from the 
depths of the metal, and a delightful impression of atmosphere and 
water is obtained. All these processes, as well as that of repoussd, in 
which the Japanese have excelled from a remote period, are now 
practised with the greatest skill in Tokyo, Kioto, Osaka and Kana- 
zawa. At the art exhibitions held twice a year in the principal 
cities there may be .seen specimens of statuettes, alcove ornaments, 
and hou.sehold utensils which show that the Japanese worker in 
metals stands more indisputably than ever at the head of the world's 
artists in that field. Tnc Occident does not yet appear to have 
fully realized the existence of .such talent in Japan ; partly perhaps 
bc»causc its dis})lays in former times were limited chiefly to sword- 
furniture, powssessing little interest for the average European or 
American ; and parllv because the Japanese have not yet learned 
to adapt their skill to foreign reqiiircment.s. They confine themselves 
at present to decorating plaques, boxes and cases for cigars or 
cigarettes, and an occasional tea or coffee service; but the whole 
domain of salvers, dessert-services, racc-cups and so on remains 
virtually unexplored. Only within tlie past few years have stores 
been established in the foreign settlements for the sale of silver 
utensils, and already the workmanshin on these objects displays pal- 
pable .signs of the deterioration whicn all branches of Jajianesc art 
have undergone in the attempt to cater for foreign taste. In a general 
sense the European or American connoisseur is much It^js exacting 
than the Japanese. Eroad effects of riclincss and splendour 
captivate tl'ie fornuT, whereas the latter looks for delicacy of hnish, 
accuracy of detail and, above all, evidences of artistic competence. 
It is nothing to a Japanese that a vase should be covered witli pro- 
fuse decoration of flowers and foliage : he requires that every 
blos.som and every leaf shall be instinct witli vitality, and the 
comparative costliness of fiiu^ worUman.ship does not iiitluence his 
choice. Hut if the Japanese sculptor adopted such standards in 
working for foreign patrons, his market would Ik' reduced to very 
narrow (liiueiisions. Ilf therefore adapts himself to his circum- 
stance.s, and, using the mould rather than the chi.sel, produces 
specimens which sliow tawdry handsomeness and are attractively 
cheap. Jt must be admit teil, iUAvever, that even though foreign 
appreciative* faculty were sufficiently educated, tlu' Japanese artist 
in metals would still labour under the great diriiculty of devising 
shapes to take the place of tho.so which Europe anrl America Iiavi* 
learned to consider classical. 

Bronze is called by the Japanese liarchl<am\ a term signify- 
ing “ ('hinese metal ” and showing clearly the source, from 
which knowledge of the alloy w-as obtained. It is a 
CMMtIng, eopperdead-tin compound, the proportions of its con- 
stituents varying from 72 to 88 of eop[)er, from 4 to 
20 7, of lead, and from 2 to 8 of tin. 'J'herc. arc al.so present 
small (piantitics of arsenic and antimony, and zinc is foi nd gener- 
ally as a mere trace, but sometimes reaching to 6 %. Gold is 
.supposed to have found a place in ancient bronzc.s, but its 
present e has never been delected by analysis, and of silver not 
mon* than 2 % seems to have been admitted at any time. Mr W. 
Govvland has shown that, whatever may have been the prac tice of 
Japanese bronze makers in ancient and medieval eras, their suc- 
cessors in later duy.s deliberately inlrodu(’ed arsenic and antimony 
into the compound in order to harden the bronze without impair- 
ing its fusibilily, so that it might take a .sharper impression of 
the mould. Japanese bronze is well suited for castings, not only 
because of its low' melting-point, great fluidity and capacity for 
taking sharp impressions, but al.so becau.se it has a particularly 
smooth surfai'e and readily (levelojis a fine patina. One variety 
deserves .spec ial mention. It is a golden yellow' bronze, called 
seritoku-- this being the Japanese pronunciation of Suen-tPy the 
era of the Ming dynasty of C’hina when this compound was 
invented. Copper, tin, lead and zinc, mixed in various propor- 
tions by different experts, are the ingredients, and the beautiful 
golden hues and glossy texture of the surface arc obtained by 
patina-produ(‘ing processe.s, in which branch of metal-work the 
Japanese show' altogether iini(iue skill. 

From the time when they l>cgan to cast bronze statues, Japanese 
experts understood how to employ a hollow, removable core round 
which the metal was run in a skin just thick enough for strength 
without waste of material ; and they also understood the use of wax 
for modelling purjx^ses. In ordinary circumstances, a casting thus 
obtained took the form of a shell without any break of continuity. 
But for very large castings the ])rocess had to be moditied. The 
great image of Lochana Butldha at Nara, for example, would 
measure 13S ft. in height wore it standing erect, and its weight is 
alx)ul 550 tons. 1 'he colossal Amida at Kamakura has a height 
only 3 ft. less. It wouUl have been scarcelv possible to cast such 
statues in one piece in situ, or, if cast elsewdiere, to transport them 
and elevate them on their pedestals. The plan pursued was to 


build them up gradually in their places by casting segment after 
segment. Thus, for the Nara Dai-butsu, the mould was constructed 
in a series of steps ascending 12 in. at a lime, until the head and 
neck were reached, which, of course, had to be cast in one shell, 
12 ft. high. 

The term " parlour bronzes " serves to designate objects for 
domestic use, as flower-vases, incense-burners and alcove orna- 
ments. Bronze-casters began to turn their attention to these 
objects about the middle of the 17th century. The art of casting 
bronze reached its culmination in the hands of a group t>f great 
experts — Seimin, Toun, Masatune, Teijo, S<*min, Keisai, Takusai, 
Gido, Zenrynsa*! and Hotokusai — who flourished during the second 
half of the i8th century and the 6rst half of the 19th. Many 
brilliant specimens of these men's work survive, their general 
features being that the motives are naturalistic, that the quality 
of the metal is exceptionally fine, that in addition to beautifully 
clear casting obtained by highly skilled use of the cera-perduta 
proces.s, the chisel was employed to impart delicacy and finish to 
the design, and that modelling in high relief is most successfully 
introduced. But it is a mistake to as.scrt, as many have a.sserted, 
that after the era of the alcove ten masters — the latest of whom, 
Somin, ceased to work in 1871 — no bronzes comparable with theirs 
were cast. Between 1875 and 1879 some of the finest bronzes ever 
produced in Japan were turned out by a group of experts working 
under the business name of San.scisha. Started by two brothens, 
Oshima Katsujiro (art- name Joun) and O.shima * Vasutaro (art- 
name Shokaku), this association secured the services of a number of 
skilled chiscllcrs of sword-furniture, who had lost their occupation 
by the abandonment of .sword-wearing. Nothing could .surpass the 
delicacy of the works executed at the Sanseislia's atelier in Tokyr), 
but unfortunately such productions were above the .standard of the 
customers for whom they were intended. Foreign buyers, who 
alone stood in the market at that time, failed to distinguish the fine 
and costly bronzes of Juun, Shokaku and their colleagues from cheap 
imitations which soon bt'gan to compete with them, sf) that ulti- 
mately the Sanseisha had to be closed. This page in the modern 
history of Japan's bronzes needs little alteration to lx? true of hc'i* 
applied art in general. J'oreign demand has shown .so little dis- 
crimination that expcjrts, finding it impossible to obtain adequate 
remuneration for first-class work, have been obliged to abandon the 
field altogether, or to lower their standard to the level of general 
appreciation, or by forgt?ry to cater for the perverted taste whieli 
attaches unreasoning value to age. Joun has produced, and is 
thoroughly capable of producing, bronzes at least equal to the best of 
Seimin's masterpieces, yet he has often been induced to put Si'imin's 
name on objects for the sake of attracting buyers who attach more 
value to cachet than to quality. J f to the names of Joun anil his liril- 
liaiit pupil Byuki we adtl those of Suzuki t'hokichi, Okazaki Sessci, 
Masegawa Kuinnzo, Kanaya Gorosaburo and Jomi Eisuke, \vi‘ have 
a group of modern bronze-casters who unquestionably .surpass tiie 
ten experts beginning with Seim in and ending with Somin. Okazaki 
Sessei has vsuccessfully achievnl the ca .ting of huge jiani'ls carrying 
designs in high relief ; and wlu?ther there is question ol patina or of 
workmanship, J(Mni Eisuke has never been .surpassed. 

Occidental inti nonce has bi*en felt, of course, in the field of modern 
bronze-casting. At a school of art officially e.stal>lislied in Tokyo 
in 1873 under the direction of Italian teachers — a school which owed 
its signal failure partly to the incompetence and intemperate 
liehaviour of some of its foreign professors, and partly to a strong 
renaissance of pure Jajianese classicism — one of the few accomplish- 
ments successliilly taught was that of modelling in plaster and 
chiselling in marble after Occidental methods. Marble statues are 
out of place in the wooden buildings as well as in the parks of japan, 
and even plaster busts or groups, though less incongruous perhaps, 
have not yet found favour. Hence the skill undoubtedly possessed 
bv several graduates of the defunct art .school has to be devoted 
chiefly to a suliordinate purpose, namely, the fashioning of models 
for metal-casters. To this combination of modellers in European 
style and metal-workers of such force as Suzuki and Okazaki, Japan 
owes various memorial bronzes and etligies which are gradually 
finding a place in her parks, her museums, her shrines or her private 
houses. There is here little de|>arturt‘ from the well-trodden paths 
of Europe. Studies in drapery, prancing steeds, ideal poses, heads 
with fragments of torsos attached (in extreme violation of true art), 
crouching beasts of prey — all the stcrectN'ped styles arc reproduced. 
The imitation is excellent. 

Among the artists of early times it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the carver of w’ood and the raster of bronze. 
The latter sometimes made his own models in wax, cmrving in 
sometimes chiselled them in wood, and sometimes had wood mad 
recourse to a specialist in w'ood-car\'ing. The group 
of splendid sculptors in wood that graced the nth, 12th and 13th 
centuries left names never to be forgotten, but undoubtedly 
many other artists of scarcely less force regarded bronze-casting 
as tlieir principal business. Thus the .stor>' of wood-cartdng is 
ver}’ difficult to trace. Even in the field of architectural 
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decoration for interiors, tradition tells us scarcely anything about 
the masters who carved such magnificent works as those seen in 
the Kioto temples, the Tokugawa mausolea, and some of the old 
castles. There are, however, no modern developments of such 
work to be noted. The ability of former times exists and is 
exercised in the old way, though the field for its employment has 
been greatly narrowed. 


When Japanese sculpture in wood or ivory is spoken of, the first 
idea that presents it.seh is connected with the nctsuke, which, of all 
the art objects found in Japan, is perhaps the most 
Setsuke essentially Japanese, If Japan had given us nothing 
CMrvm, but the nctsuke, wc shoukl stiM have no difTiculty in 
differentiating the bright versatility of her national 
genius from the comparatively sombre, mechanic and unimaginative 
temperament of the Chinese/ Hut the nctsuke may now be said to 
be a thing of the past. The inro (medicine-box), which it mainly 
served to fix in the girdle, has been driven out of fashion by the new 
civilization importf'd from the West, and artists who would have 
carved nctsuke in former times now devote their chisels to statuettes 
and alcove ornaments. It is not to be inferred, however, though it 
is a favourite assertion of collectors, that no good nctsuke have been 
made in modern times. That theory is based upon the fact that 
after the opening of the country to foreign intercourse in 1857, 
hundreds of inferior specimens of nctsuke were chiselled by inexpert 
hands, purchased wholesale by treaty port merchants, and sent to 
New York, London and Paris, where, though they l>rought profit 
to (lie exporter, they also disgusted the connoisseur and soon earned 
discredit for their whole class. lUif in fact the glyptic arli.sts of 
I'nkyo, Osaka and Kioto, though they now devote their chisels 
chiefly to works of more importance than the nctsuke, are in no sense 
inferior to their j)redecessors of feudal days, and many lieautiiul 
nctsuke bearing their signatures are in ' existence. As for the 
mod(*rn ivory statuette or alcove ornament, of which groat numbtTs 
arc now carved for the foreign market, it certainly stands on a plane 
much higher than the nctsuke, since anatomical delects which 
escape notice in the latter owing to its diminutive size, become 
obtrusive in the former. 

One of the most remarkable dcvi'lopments of figure sculpture in 
modern Japan was due to Matsumoto Ki.saburo (iS.p>- 1809). He 
carvi^d human figures with as much accuracy as thougli 
they were destined for jiurposes of surgical demonstra- 
K§muaue Con.sidcring that this man had neither art educa* 

japartare. ai^atoinical instruction, and that he never 

enjoyed an opportunity of studying from a model in a studio, 
hi.9 achievements were remarkable. He an<l the craftsmen of the 
school he established completely refute the theory that th( anatomi- 
cal .solecisms commonly .seen in the works of Japane.sif sculptors 
arc due to faulty observation. Without .scientilic training oJ any 
kind Mat.sumoto’and his followers produced works in which the eye 
of science cannot detect any error. But it is imixi.ssible to adiiiit 
within the circle of high-art productions these wooden figures of 
everyday men and women, unrelieved t)y any subjective clement, 
.'Old owing their merit entirely to the fidelity with which their con- 
tours are shaped, their musekrs modelled, and their anatomical 
projxirtions preserved. They have not even the attraction of being 
ch:anly .sculptured in wood, but are covered with thinly lacquered 
muslin, which, though doubtIes.s a good preservative, accentuates 
their puppet-like character. Nevertheless, Malsnmoto's iigures 
marked an epoch in Japanese w’ood .sculpture. Their vivid realism 
appealed .strongly to the taste of the average foreigner. A consider- 
^l)le school of carvers soon began to work in the Matsumoto style, 
and hundreds of their production.s havT gone to Europe and America, 
finding no market in Japan. 

Midway bctw'ccn the Matsumoto school and the pure style 
approved by the native taste in former times stand a numf.)er 
wood-carvers headed by Takamura Koun, who 
occupies in the field of sculpture much the same place 
as that held by Hashimoto Caho in the realm of 
Acaooi, painting. Koun carves figures in the round which 
not only display great power of chisel and breadth of style, but also 
tell a sio^ not necessarily drawn from the motives of "the classical 
school. This departure from established canons must be traced to 
the influence of the short lived academy of Italian art e.stablished 
by the Japanese government early in the Mciji era. In the fore- 
front of the new' movement arc to found men like Yoncharu Unkai 
and Shinkai Taketaro ; the former chiselled a figure of Jenner for 
the Medical Association of Japan when they celebrated the centenary 
of the great physician, and the latter lias car^’cd life-size effigies of 
two Imperial princes who lost their lives in the war writh China (1894- 
95). The artists of the Koun school, however, do much w'ork which 
^peals to emotions in general rather than to individual memories. 
Inus Arakawa Heiun, one of KOun's most brilliant pupils, lias 
exhibited a figure of a swordsman in the act of driving home a 
furious thrust. The weapon is not shown. Rciun sculptured 
simply a man poised on the toes of one foot, the other foot raised, 
the ann extended, and the body straining forw’ard in strong yet 
clastic muscular effort. A more imaginative work by the same 


artist is a figure of a larmer w‘ln> ha.s just shot an oaglo that swc>0])cd 
iqxm his grandson. The old man holds his Ik)W’ still raisiul. Some 
ol the eagle ’s feathers, blown to his side, suggest the death of the 
bird ; at his feel lies the corpse of the little boy, and the horror, 
gnel and anger that .such a tragedy would inspire are depicted with 
sinking realism in tlie farmer's lace. Such >vork has very close 
affinities with Occidental concept itni-s. The chief distinguishing 
feature is that the glyptic character is pieserved at the expense of 
surface finish. The uiulisguised touches of the ctiisel tell a story 
of technical force and directness which could not be suggesteil In' 
porfectly smooth surfaces. To sul>oi‘dinate proetss to result i.s tlu' 
European canon ; to show' the former without marring tlu* kilter is 
the jupane.se ideal. Many of Kotin'.s seulptiiies appear iiiilinished 
to eyes trained in Occulental galleries, when*as the japanese 
connoisseur detects evidence of a tc'clmical feat in llieir' st eming 
roughness. 


Archiietiufr.—Vrom the evitleiKc of am ieni records ilupiicurs 
that before the 5th cenlury tlu* Jiipuneso resided in houses of 
a very rude charaeter. The sovereign's pakoT it.self 
was merely a wooden hut. Its pillars w'ere thrust 
into the ground and the w'hole framework- Ton 
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sisting of posts, beams, rafters, door-posts and window fraini‘s 
I —was lied together with cords made hy twisting tlie long 
fibrou.s stems of ('limbing plants. The roof was thatched, and 
perhaps had a gable at eacli end with a liole to allow the 
smoke of the w'ood fire to es('ape. Wooden doors swung on 
a kind of hook ; the windows wore mere holes in the walls. 
Rugs of skins or rush /nailing were used for sitting (m, and 
the whole was surroundt'd with a pali.sade. In tlie middle 
of the 5th renliir\ two-storeyed houses seem to liitx'e been built, 
but llic evideruT on the subjec t is slender. In the 8th ( (mlury, 
however, when the court was moved to Nara, the inflia'ia c of 
('hinese civili/alion made itself felt. Arch tects, turners, tile- 
makers, decorative artists and .sculpt or.s, I'oming from Thina 
and from Korea, ere('led grand tcm]>les for the worship of Buddha 
emshrinir.g images of much beauty and ado/ned with paintings 
and carvings of consideralde merit. 'j'h(‘ [)lun of the (‘ily itself 
was taken from that of the ( hinese metropolis, A liroad central 
avenue led straight to the jialace, and on cit her side of it ran lour 
parallel strtTts, crossed at right angles by smaller thoroughfares. 
During this century the first sumptuary edii t ordered that the 
dw'ellings of’ all high officials and opulent civilians .should have 
tiled roofs and lie ((/loured red, the latter injunction Ix'ing evi- 
dently inUmded to .stop the use of logs (arrying Iheir bark. 
Tiles Ihencreforth became the orthodox covering for a roof, but 
vermilion, being regarded as a religiou.s colour, found no favour 
in private dwelling.s. In the 9th cenlury, after the capital had 
been established at Kioto, the' palace of tlic .sovereigns and the 
mansions of ministers and nobles were built on a scale of unpre- 
('cdented grandeur. It is true that all the structures of the time 
had the defect of a l>ox-like appearance. Massive, towering 
roofs, which impart an air of stateliness even to a wooden build 
ing and yet, by their gracriul (.•urves, avoid any suggestion of 
ponderosity, were still confined to Buddhist edifices. The 
architect of private dwellings attached more importance to 
.satin-surfaced boards and careful jc/inery than to any appearance 
of .strength or solidity. 


Except for the nuruber of building.s composing it, Uk? palace had 
little to distinguish il from u nobleman’s mansion. The latter 
consistcKi of a principal hall, wht're tlie master of the house livcrd, ate 
and slept, and of three suites of chambers, di.^^j/osed on the north, 
the oa.st and the w'l'sI of the principal hall. In the northern suite 
the lady of the house dwelt, the eastern and western suites l>eing 
allotted to otlKJT members of the family. Corridors joined the prin- 
cipal hall to the sulxirdinato edifices, for as yet the idea had not 
been conceived of liaving more than one cliamhcr under the same 
roof. 1'he principal hall was u.sually 42 ft. square. Its centre was 
occupied by a " parent chaml/er," 30 ft. square, around which ran 
an ambulatory and a veranda, each 6 ft. wide. The parent 
chamber and the ambulatory were ceiled, .sometimes with inhTlacing 
strips of bark or broad laths, so as to produce a plaited effect ; 
sometimes with plain boards. The veranda liad no ceiling. Sliding 
doors, a characteristic feature of modem Japanese hous(?s, had 
not yet come into use, and no means were provided for closing the 
veranda, but the ambulatory was surroun(Ied by a wall of latticed 
timber or plain boards, the low(*r half of which could be removed 
altogether, whereas the upper half, suspended from hooks, could be 
sw'ung upward and outward. Privacy was obtained by blinds of 
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split bamboo, and the parent chamber was separated from the 
ambulatory by similar bamlK>o blinds with silk cords lor raising? 
or Ifrwmng or by curtains. The thick rectangular mats of 

uniform size which, fitting together so as to present a level unbroken 
surface, cover the floor of all modem Japanese houses, were not yet 
in Uvsc : floors were l)oarded, having only a limited space mattcul. 
T^is form of mansion underwent little modification until the i2lh 
century, when the introduction of the Zen sect of Buddhism with its 
contemplative practice called for greater privacy. Interiors were 
then divided into smaller rooms by means of shding doors covered 
with thin rice-papor. which permitted the passage of light while 
obstnicting vision ; the hanging lattices were replaced by wooden 
rIooTS which could be slid along' a groove so as to be removable in 
the daytime, and an alcove was added in the principal chamber 
for a sMicred picture or Buddhist image to serve as an object of 
contemplation for a devotee whih^ practising the rite of abstraction. 
Thus the main feature.^ of the Japanese dwelling-house were evolved, 
and little change took place sirbsequently, except that the bnish 
of the painter was freely used for decorating jiartitions, and in 
aristocratic mansions uniUnitcd care was exercised in the choice 
of rare woods. 

The Bucldhi.st temple underwent little cJiangc at Japanese 
hands except in the matter of decoration. Such as it was in 
outline when first erected in accordance with Chinese 
Ttmpie models, such it virtually remained, though in later 
ArvhU 9 ciur 9 , times all the resources of the sculptor and the 
painter were employed to beautify it externally and internally. 

“ The building, sometimes of liuge dimensions, is invariably sur- 
rounded by a raised gallery, reached by a flight of slq^s in the c-entre 
of the approacli front, the balustrade of which is a continuation of 
the gallcr}^ railing. This gallery is soraetiines supjx^rted upon a 
deep system of bracketing, airhelled out from the feet of the main 
pillars. Within this raised gallery, which is .shelt(*red hy the over- 
sailing eaves, there is, in the larger temples, a columned loggia passing 
round the two sides and the front of the building, or, in some cases, 
placed on the facade only. The ceilings of the loggias arc generally 
sloping, with richly carved roof-timl)(*rs showing below at intervals ; 
and quaintly carved braces connect the outer pillars with the main 
t^osls of the building. Sonic tem])les are to be seen in which the 
ceiling of the loggia is l)oarded flat and <h*corated with large paintings 
of dragons in black and |^oId. The iiitercolumniation is regulated 
l)y a standard ol about .six or seven feet, and the general re.sult of 
the treatment of column.s, wall-posts, i^c., is that the whole mural 
space, not filled in with doors or window.s, is divided into regular 
oblong panels, which sometimes rc^ceivc plastiT, .sometimes l>oarcling 
and Hometiinijs rich framework and carving or painted paiieis. 
Diagonal bracing or strutting is nowhere to be fouml, and in many 
cases morti.ses and other joints fire such as very materially to 
weaken the timbers at their points of cnnne.vion. It would seem 
that only thi* imnnonse weight of the niols and their heavy projec- 
tions prevent a collapse of some of these structures in high wind.s. 
I'he principal facade of tlie temple is filled in one, two or three com- 
partments with hinged doors, variously ornamented and folding 
outwards, sometimes in double folds. From these <loorways, gener- 
ally left open, 1h*' interior light is principally obtained, windows, as 
t.li»? terra is generally undersiood, being rare. An elaborate cornice 
of wooden bracketing crown.s the walls, forming one of the principal 
ornaments of the building. The whole di.sj^ositioTi of pillar.s, posts, 
brackets and rafters is harmonically arrangi'd accortling to some 
m^'asure of the standard of length. A very important feature of 
the Invade is the portico or porch-way, whidi coeej^s the princiiial 
steps and is generally formed by produciug the central portion of 
the main roof over the steps and supporting such projection upon 
i.srilaled wooden pillars hracc*d together near the t-op with horizontal 
ties, carved, moulded and otherwise fantastically docorabed. Above 
these ties are the cornice brackets and beams, corresjKinding in 
general design to the comice of the walls, and the internuHliate .space 
IS filled with open carvings of dragons or other characteristic designs. 
The forms of roof are various, hut mostly they commence in a sleep 
slope at the top, gradually flattening towards the c?ave» so as to 
produce a slightly concave appearance, this concavity being ren- 
dered more emphatic by the tilt which is given to the eaves at the 
four corners. The appib&rance of the ends of the roof is haif hip, 
half gable. Heavy rilis of tile-cresting with large terminals are 
carried along the ridge and the slope of the galfle. The result of 
the whole is very picturesque, and has the advantage of looking 
eipially satisfactory from any ^int of view. The interior arrange- 
ment of wall columns, horizontal beams and cornice bracketing 
corresponds with that on the outside. The ceiling is invarinblv 
IxMirded and sulidivided bv ribs into small rectangular coflers. 
Sometimes painting ts introduced into these panels and lacquer and 
metal claims are added to the ribs. When the temple is of very 
lar^ dimemuons an interior peristyle of pillars is introduced to 
assist in supporting the roof, and in such cases each pillar carries 
profuse bracketing corresponding to that of the comice. The 
construction of the framework of the Japanese roof is such that the 
wt'ifhts all act vertically ; there is no thrust on the outer walls, 


and every available point of the interior is used as a means of 
support. 

The floor Ls partly boarded and partly matted. The shrines, altars 
and oblatory tables are placed at the back in the centre, and there 
are often other secondary shrines at the sides. In temples of the 
best class the floor of the gallery and of the central portion of the 
main building from entrance to altar are richly lacquered ; in those 
of inferior class they arc merely polished by continued rubbmg[." 
- (J. CondcT, in the Proceeditifis of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.) 

None of the magnificence of the Buddhist temple belongs 
to the Shinto .shrine. In the cose of the latter conservatism has 
been absolute from time immemorial. The shrines sbinto 
of Lse, which may be called the Mecca of Shinto Architect 
devotees, are believed to present to-day precisely the 
appearance they presented in 478, when they were moved thither 
in obedience to a revelation from the Sun-goddess. It has been 
the custom to rebuild them every twentieth year, alternately on 
each of two sites set apart for the purpose, the features of the old 
edifice being reproduced in the new with scrupulous accuracy- 

They arc enlarged replicas of the primeval wooden hut described 
above, having rafters with their upper ends crossed ; thatcheid or 
shingled roof ; boarded floors, and logs laid on the roof-ridge at right 
angles for the purjiose of binding the ridge and the rafters firmly 
together. A thatched roof is imperative in the orthodox shrine, 
but in modern days tiles or sheets of copper are sometimes sub.sti- 
tutod. At l.se, however, no such novcilics are tolerated. The 
avenue of ai)proach generally passes under a structure called torii. 
Originally designed as a perch lor fowls which sang to the deities at 
daybreak, this torii subsequently came to be erroneously regarded 
as a gattjway characteristic of tlio Sliinto shrine. Jt consists of two 
thick trunks placed upright, their upper ends mortised into a hori- 
zontal log which projects beyond them at either side. The structure 
derives .some grace irom its extreme simiflicity. 

Textilv Fabrics and Embroidery.— \n no branch of applied art 
doe.s the clei'orativc genius of Japan show more attractive results 
than in that of textile fabrics, and in none has there been more 
conspicuous progress during recent years. Her woven and em- 
broidered stuffs have always been beautiful ; but in former times 
few pieces of size and .splendour were produced, if we except the 
curtains used for draping festival cars and the hangings of 
temples. Tapestry, os it is employed in Europe, was* not 
thought of, nor indeed could tlie small hand-looms of the period 
be easily adapted to such work. All that has been (hanged, 
however. Arras of large dimensions, showing remarkable 
workmanship and grand combinations of colours, is now manu- 
factured in Ki5to, the product of years of patient toil on the part 
of weaver and designer alike. Kawashima of j?Li(>to has acquired 
high reputation for work of this kind. He inaugurated the 
new departure a few years ago by copying a Gobelin, but it may 
safely be asserted that no Gobelin will bear comparison with the 
pieces now' jiroduced in Japan, 

The ino.^t approved Ushion of weaving is called tsusiue-on 
(liiikc'd -weaving) ; tliat i.s to .say, the cross thread.s are laid in with 
the lingers and pushed into their places with a comb by hand, very 
little machinery being used, 'riie threads extend only to the outlines 
of each figure, and it follow's that every part of the pattern has a rim 
of minute holes like pierced lines se|)arating postage stamps in a 
sheet, the eilect being that the design seems to hang suspended in 
the ground — linked into it, as the Japanese term implies.* A 
specimen of this nature recently manufactured by Kawashima's 
weavers measured 20 ft. hy 13, and represented the* annual festival 
at the NikkC) mausolea. The chief sUriue was shown, as w^ere also 
the gate and the long flight of stone steps leading up to it, several 
other buildings, the groves of cryptomcria that surround the 
mausolea, and the festival procession. All the architectural and 
decorative details, all the carvings and colours, all the accos-sorics— 
everything was wrought in silk, and each of the I50i> figures forming 
the* procession wore exactly appropriate costume. Even this wc^th 
of detail, remarkable as it w'as, seemed less surprising than the fact 
that the weaver had succeeded in producing the effect of atmospht*re 
and aerial perspective. Through the graceful cryptomerios distant 
mountains and the still more distant sky could be* seen, and between 
the buildings in the foreground ami those in the middle distance 
atmosphere appeared to be perceptible. Two years of incessant 
labour with rdays of artisans working steadily througiiout the 
tw'cnty-four liours were required to finish this piece. Naturally 


* This method is some 300 years old. It is by no means a modem 
invention, as some writers have asserted. 
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such specimens are not produced in large numbers. Next in decora- 
tive importance to tsuzure-ori stands yfaen bifddOy commonly 
known among English-speaking people as cut velvet. Dyeing by 
the ynun process is an innovation of modem times. The design 
is painted on the fabric, after which the latter is steamed, and the 
picture is ultimately fixed by methods which are kept secret. The 
.soft silk known as habtutaye is a favourite ground for such work, but 
silk crape also is largely employed. No other method permits the 
decorator to achieve such fidelity and such lioldncss of draughtsman- 
ship. The difference between the results of the ordinary and the 
yCizen processes of dyeing is, in fact, the difference betwetm a stsn- 
cUled sketch and a finished picture. In the case of cut velvet, the 
yiizen process is supplemented as follows : The cutter, who works 
at an ordinary wooden bench, has no tool except a small sharp 
chisel with a V-.shaped point. This chisel is passed into an iron 
pencil having at the end guards, between which the point of the 
chisel projects, so that it is impossible for the user to cut beyond a 
certain depth. When the velvet comes to him, it already carries a 
coloured picture permanently fixed by the yuzen proce^, but the 
wires have not been withdrawn. It is, in fact, velvet tliat has 
passed through all the usual stages of manufacture except the 
cutting of the thread along each wire and the withdrawal of the 
wires. The cutting artist lays the piece of unfinished velvet on his 
bench, and proceeds to carve into the pattern with his chisel, just 
as though he were shading the lines of the design with a steel pencil. 
When the pattern is lightly traced, he uses his knife delicately ; when 
the lines are strong and the shadows heavy, he makes the point 
pierce deeply. In short, the little chisel becomes in his fingers a 
naintcr^s brush, and when it is remcmlicred that, the basis upon which 
ne work.s being simply a thread of silk, hi.s hand must bo trained to 
such delicacy of miiwular effort as to be capable of arre.sting the 
ed^e of the knife at varying depth.s within the diameter of the tiny 
filament, the difficnltv of the achievement will be under-Ktood. Of 
course it i.s to be noted that the e<lge of the cutting hail i.s never 
allowed to trespass upon a line whicli the exigencies of the design 
re<|uirc to be solid. The veining of a cherry petal, for example, the 
tessellation of a carp's scale®, the .serration of a loaf's edge— all these 
lines remain intact, spared by the cuttcr’.s to(jl, while tl>e loaf itself, 
or the petal, or the scales of the fish, have the threads forming them 
cut so as t<j show the velvet nap and to appear in soft, low relief. 
In one variety of this fabric, a slip of gold foil is laid un<ler each we, 
and left in position after the wire is withdrawn, the cutting tjool 
being then used with freedom in some parts of the design, ao that the 
gold gleams thmugh tlie severed thread, producing a rich and 
suggestive effect. Velvet, however, is not capable of being made 
the basis for pktwn*s so elalwate and microscopically accurate as 
those produced by the yCiren process on silk crape or hahutayc. 
The rich toned, soft plumage of Wrds or the magnificent blemhng 
of colours in a bunch of peonies or chrysanthemum.s cannot be 
obtained with al>solutc fidelity on the ribbed surface of velv'et. 

The embroiderer’s craft has been followed for ccnturie.s in 
Japan with eminent .succe.ss, but whereas it formerly ranked 
with dyeing and weaving, it has now come to be | 
m ro itry. regarded as an art. Formerly the embroiderer wa.s | 
content to produce a pattern with hi.s needle, now ho paints a j 
picture. So perfectly does the modern Japanese liinbroiderer I 
elaborate his scheme of values that all the essential elements of 
pictorial efTect.s— chiaroscuro, iierial perspective and atmo.sphere 
are present in his work. Thu.s a graceful and realistic school 
ha.s replaced the comparatively stiff and c(mventianal style of 
former times. 

Further, an improvement of a technical character wexs recently 
made, wliich has the effect <jf adding gicatly to the dural nlity of 
these embroideries. Owing to the use of paper among the threads 
of the embroidery and sizing in the preparation of the stuff forming 
the ground, every operation of folding u.sed to cause perceptible 
injury to a piece, so that after a few years it acquired a crumpled 
and dingy appearance. But by the new method embroiderers nw 
succectl in producing fabrics which defy all destructive influences 
— except, of course, dirt and decay. 

Ceramics.-^KW. research proves that up to the 12th century of 
the Christian era the ceramic ware produced in Japan was of a 
very rude character. The interest attaching to it i$ 
historical rather than technical. Pottery wa s certainly 
manufactured from an early date, and there is evi- 
dence that kilns existed in some fifteen provinces in the /oth 
centur>\ But although the use of the potter’s w'heel had long 
been understood, the objects produced were simple utensils to 
contain offerings of rice, fruit and fish at the austere ceremonials 
of the Shint6 faith, jars for storing seeds, and vessels for common 
domestic use. In the 13th century, however, the introduction of 
tea from China, together with ves.sels for infusing and •‘icrvir^ it, 
revealed to the Japanese a new conception of ceramic possibilities. 


for the potters of the Middle Kingdom had then (Sung dyna^t)») 
lully entered the road which was de.stined to airr\' them ulti- 
mately to a high pinnacle of tlieir craft. It had long been cus- 
tomary in Japan to send students tu China for tlie purpo.si* of 
studying^ phi k)sophy and religion, and she now (1223) 
potter, Kato Shirozaemon, who, on his return, opened a kiln at 
Seto in the province ol Owari, and began to produce little 
jars for preserving tea and cups for drinking it. I’hese 
were conspicuously superior to anything previously manufac- 
tured. Kato is regarded as the father of Japanese ceramic.s. 
But the ware produced by him and his .suciTssors at the 
Seto kilns, or by their rontemporarie.s in other parts of the 
country, had no valid claim to decorative cxcxjllence. Nearly 
three centuries elapsed before a radically upward movement 
took place, and on this occasion also Ihe inspiration came 
from China. In 1520 a j)Otter named Gorodayu Goshonaiii 
(known to posterity as Shonzui) made his way to Fuchow and 
thence to King-te chen, where, after five years’ study, he ai quired 
the art of manufacturing porcelain, as distinguished from pottery, 
together with the art of applying decoration in blue under the 
glaze, lie e.stablished his kiln at Arita in liizcn, and the event 
marked the opening of the second epoch of Japanese i'crami('s. 
Yet the new departure then made did not lead far. The exis- 
tence of por( elain clay in ITizen wa.s not discovered for many 
years, and Shonzui’.s piece.s being made entirely with kaolin 
imported from China, their manufacture ceased after iiis death, 
though knowledge of the proi'esscs learned by him survived and 
was u.sed in the production of greatly inferior wares. The third 
clearly differentiated epoch wa.s inaugurated by the di.scovery of 
true kaolin at Izumi-yamii in Hizen, the discoverer being one of 
the Korean potters who came to Japan in the train of Hide- 
yoshi’s generals returning from the invasion of Korea, and the 
date of the rlis(‘x)ver>' being about 1605, Thus much prcmlst^d, 
it becomes fxissible to speak in detail of the various wares for 
which Japan l)ecainc famous. 

The prinr.i|)al kinds of ware arc Hizen, Kioto, Satsuma, 
Kutani, Ow'ari, Bizen, Takatori, Uanko, Izumo and Vatsiishiro. 


There arc three chief varieties o( Hizen ware, nami'ly, (1) the 
enamelled pon.elaiii of Arila — the “ old Japan ' of ICun)peuri cohec- 
tors; (2) the cnainollftl porcelain ol Nalicshama; ami ^ 

(d the blue and white, or plain white, porcelain of nutn. 

Hirado, rhe earliest manufacture oi porcelain -^a.s dint i tig niehnl 
fr(»m pDttorv — began in the opening years of the lOth century, hut 
its materials were exotic. Genuine Japanese porcelain dates innn 
alx>ut a century later. The decoration was confined to blue under 
the glazf!, and as an object of art tlie ware ^wsscsHcd no special merit. 
Not until tlie year 1620 do we find any evidence of the style for 
which Arita porcelain afterwards became famous, namely, decora- 
tion with vitrifiable enamels. The first efforts in thi.s direction were 
comparatively crude: but before th<> middle of the 17111 century, 
two experts --(ioroshichi and Kakiemon — carried the* art to a 
of considerable excellence. Ibom that lime forward the Arit.i 
factories turned out large quantities of ])orceiain profusely decorated 
with blue under the glaze and cok^ured enamels over it. Many 
pieces were export(?cl by the Dutch, and stime also were specially 
manufactured to their order. Spc^cimens of the latter are still 
prcservcfl in European collections, wh(^re they are cJaHHwJ as genuine 
examples of Japanese corauaic art, though beyond (juostion their 
style of dcscoration was greatly influenced by Dutch interference. 
The poroeiatns of Arita were carried to the iioighboiiring town of 
Iman for sale and shipinont. Hence the ware came tej be known to 
Japanese and foreigners alike as Imari-yaki {yt^ki - anything baked ; 
hence ware). 

The Nnl^cshiina porcelain — so willed because of it.s profluctbn at 
private factories under the special patronage of Nabcshima Naoshige, 
feudal chief of Hizen — was produced at Okawachiyama. 

It differed from Imari-yaki in Uie milky wliiteness and 
softness of its glaze, the comparative sparwiness of its 
enameUerJ decoration, and the relegation of blue soms couvwte to an 
entirely secondary place. This is undoubtedly the finest jewelled 
porcelain in japan ; the best examples leave nothing to be desired. 
The factorv’K period of excellence began about the year i(>8o, and 
culminated at the close of the 18th century. 

The Hirado porcelain-— ao called because it enjoyed the special 
patronage of Matsuura, feudal chief of Hirado — was produced at 
Mikawa-uchi-yuma, but did not attain excellence until nsndu 
the middle of the i8th century, from which time until 
about 1830 specimens of rare beauty were produced. They were 
<k?coraleri with blue under the glaze, but .sf»me were j)urc whitr 
with exquisitely chiselled design.s incised or in relief. The production 
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was always scanty, and, owing to official prohibitions, the ware did 
not find its way into the general market. 

The history of Ki( -to ware — which, being for the most jiart faience, 
belongs* to an entirely dillcrcnt category from the Hizen porcelains 
^ spoken of above— is the history of individual ceramists 

rather than of special manufactures. Speaking broadly, 
however, lour difierent varieties are usually distinguished, llicy 
arc r, ku~yaki^ awaia-yahi, iunhiifa-yaki and kiyomim-yahi . 

Raku-yaki is essentially the domestic faience of Japan ; for, 
being entirely hand-made and fired at a very low temperature, 
„ . its manufacture offers few difficulties, and lia.s conse- 

quenlly been carried on by amateurs in their own 
homes at various places throughout the country. The raku-yaki 
ol Ki <lo is the parent of all the rest. It was first produced by a 
Korean who emigrat'd to japan in the early part 01 the 36th cen- 
tury. liut the term mku-yaHi did not come into use until the closcf 
of the century, when Ch jiro (artistic name, Chdryii) leccivcd from 
Jlidcyoshi (the 1'aiUn) .m seal bearing the idcKigniph with wliich 
he thenceforth stamped his productions. 'J'hirteen generations of the 
same family carried on the work, each using a stamp with the same 
idcograpli, its calligraphy, however, (liliering sulliciently lo be identi- 
fied l»y connoisseurs, 'ilie faience is thick and clum.sy, having s()ft, 
brittle and very light potc. 'J he staple type has black glaze showing 
litti(? lustre, and in clioice varieties this is curiously speckled and 
pitied with red. Salmon-coloured, red, yellow and white glazes 
are also ItJiind, and in laic .specimens gilding was added. The raku 
faience owed much of its jiopularity to tlie iiatronage of the tea 
clubs. The nature of its ])asle and glaze adapted it for the infusion 
of powdered Ion, and its homely character suited the austere canons 
of the tea ceremonies. 


Awata^yaki is the la'Sl known among the ceramic productions of 
Kioto. U here is evidence lo show tliat llie art of decoration with 
A Mtm enamels o\cr the glaze reached Kir.lo from llizen in 
Awmtm. nxdcllc of the 17th century. Just at that time 

there flourished in the Western C4ipital a txil ter of remarkable ability, 
called r^omura SeisuUe. He immediately utilized the new method, 
and produccil many beautiful examples of jewelled faience, having 
close, hard pate^ yellowish -white, or brown tsh-wliilc, glaze covered 
Nvith a network of fine crackle, and sparse decoration in pure full 
bodied colours — red, gre(?n, gold and silver, lie worked chiefly 
at Awaia, and thus brought that factory into prominence. Nomura 
Seisu^c, or Ninsei as he is commonly calleu, W'as one of Japan's 
greatest ct;raniists. Cienuine examples of his faience have always 
been highly j)rize<l, and numerous imitation, s were sub-scqucntly 
produced, all stamped with the ideograph NinsiJi. After Ninsei^s 
time, the most renowned ccrainist.s of tlie Awata iactorie.s were 
ICeiizaii (i(»88-I74o) ; libisci, a contemporary of Kenzan ; Dohachi 
(i75i-i7(>3), W'ho subsequently moved to Kiyomizii-zaka, atiotlicr 
part of Kioto, the faience of which constitutes the KiyOmizu-yaki 
mentioned above; Kinkozan (1 745-1 7bo) ; liozan (11^90-1721); 
Taizan (i7(>o-i8oo) ; Rizan (1810-1838) ; and 'Jhnzan, who was still 
living in 1909. It must be noted that several of these names, as 
Kenzan, Dc.hachi, Kinkozan, Hozan and 'J'aizan, were not limited to 
one artist. They arc family names, and though the dates we have 
given indicate the eras of the most noted ctTaniisIs in each family, 
amateurs must not draw' any chronological conclusion from the mere 
fact that a specimen bears such and such a name. 

The origin of the Iwakura-yaki is somewhat obscure, and its 
- history, at an early date, becomes confused wdth that 

iwMKun* Awata-yaki, from which, indeed, it does not materi- 

ally differ. 

In the term Kiyumizu-yaki may be included roughly all the faience 
of Kioto, with the exception of the three varieties described above. 
Jti A I distinction between Kiyomizu, Awata and Iwa- 

RtyottUMu. .g primarily local. They arc parts of the same 

city, and if their names have been used to designate particular 
classCwS of pottery, it is not because the technical or decorative 
features of each class distinfmish it from the other tw’o, but chiefly 
for the purpose of identifying the place of production. On the 
slopes called Kiyomizu -zaka and uojo-zaka lived a number of 
ceramists, all following virtually the same models with variations 
(hie to individual genius. The principal Kiyomizu artists were : 
Ebisc i, who moved from Aw'atn to GojO-zaka in 1O88 ; Eisen and 
Kokubci, pupils of Ebisci ; Mokubei, a pupil of Eisen, but more 
celebrated than his master ; Shohei (1790-1810), Kentei (1782- 
1820), and Zengoro Hozen, generally knowm as Eiraku (1790-1850). 
Eisen was the first to manufacture jiorcelain (as distinguished from 
faience) in Kioto, and this branch of the art w^as carried to a high 
standard of excellence by Eiraku, whose speciality w^as a rich coral- 
red glaze with finely cx^utt'd diKioration in gold. The latter cera- 
mist excelled also in the production of purple, green and yellow 
glazes, wdiich he combined with admirable skill and taste. Some 
choice ware of the latter tj^^c was manufactured by him in Kishu, 
by order of the feudal chief of that pro\dnce. It is known as Kaira- 
k%i-y$n~yakt (ware of the Kairaku park). 

No phrase is commoner in the mouths of Western collectors than 
*' Old Satsuma"; no w^are is rarer in Western collections. Nine 
SAtmumA ninety-nine pieces out of every thousauci 

examples of this prince of 
faiences are simply examples of the skill of modem forgers. In 


point of fact, the production of faience decorated with gold and 
coloured enamels may be said to have commenced at the beginning 
ol the 19th century in Satsuma. Some writers maintain that it 
did actually commence then, and that nothing of the kind had 
existed there previously. Setting aside, however, the strong improb- 
ability that a style of decoration so widely practised and so highly 
esteemed could nave remained unknow'n during a century and a 
half to experts W'orking lor one of the most puissant chieftains in 
Japan, we liavc the evidence of trustworthy traditions and written 
records that enamelled faience was made by the p)otter8 at Tat- 
sumonji — the principal factory of Satsuma-ware in early days — as 
far back as the year 1676. Mitsuhisa, then feudal lord of Satsuma, 
was a munificent patron of art. 1 Ic summoned to his iicf the painter 
Tangen — a pupil of the renowned Tanyii, who in 1O74 — and 
employed him to paint faience or lo furnish designs for the ceramists 
of Tatsumonji. The w^are produced under these circumstances 
is still known by the name of Satsuma Tangen. Hut the number of 
specimens was small. Destined chiefly for private use or lor pre- 
sents, their decoration was delicate rather than rich, the colour 
chiefly employed being brown, or reddish brown, under the glaze, 
and the decoration over the glaze being sparse and chaste. Not until 
the close of the 1 8th century or the beginning of the 19th did the 
more ]>rofusc fashion of enamelled decoration come to be largely 
employed. It was introduced by two iK)tlers W'ho had visited 
Kioto, and there observed the ornate methods so well illustrated 
in the wares of Awata and Kiyomizu. At the same time a strong 
impetus was given to the production of faience at Tadeno — then the 
chief factory in Satsuma — owing to the patronage of Shimazu 
1 amanobu, lord of the province. To this increase in production 
and lo the more elaborate application of vitrifiablc enamels may be 
attributed the erroneous idea that Satsuma faience decorated with 
gold and coloured enamels had its origin at the close of the i8lh 
century. For all the purpostis of the ordinary collector it may be 
said to have commenced then, and to have come to an end about 
i860 ; but for the purposes of the historian we must look farther back. 

The ceiamic art in Satsuma ow'ed much to the aid of a number of 
Korean experts who settled thi-re after the return of the Japanese 
forces from Korea. One ol those men, Boku Heii, discovered 
(1603) clay fitted for the manufacture of white craQueU faience. 
This' was the subseciutmlly celebrated Sahnwa-yaki . But in Boku's 
lime, and indeed as long as the factories flourished, many other 
kinds of faience were produced, the principrd having rich black or 
flamh^ glazes, while a few were grt^*n or yellow monochromes. 
One curious variety, called samc-yaki\ had glaze chagrined like the 
skin of a shark* Most of the finest pi(^c(*s of enamelled faience 
W'cre the work of artists a1 the Tadeno factory, while the best speci- 
mens of other kinds were by the artists of Tatsumonji. 

I'iie porcelain of Kiilani is among those best known to Western 
collectors, though good specimens of the old ware have always been 
scarce. J ts manufacture dates from the close ol the 17th icutMui 
century, when the feudal chief of Kaga took the industry 
under his patronage. There w'ere tw'O principal varieties of the ware : 
ao'Kutani f so called because of a green {ao) enamel of great brilliancy 
and beauty which was largely UvSed in its decoration, and Kutani 
with painted and enamelled pdtc varying from hard p<5rcelain to 
pottery. Many of the pieces are distinguished by a peculiar creamy 
wdiiiencss of glaze, suggesting the idea that they were intended to 
imitate the soft-paste wares of China. The enamels are used to 
delineate decorative subjc'cts and arc applied in masses, the principal 
colours being green, yellow and soft Prussian blue, all brilliant and 
transparent, with the exception of the last wdiich is nearly opaque. 
In many cases wt find large portions of the surface completely 
covered with green or yellow enamel overlying black diaj^rs or 
scroll patterns. The second variety of Kutani ware may often be 
mistaken for " old Japan " (i.r. Imari porcelain). The most charac- 
teristic examples 01 it arc distinguishable, however, by the prepon- 
derating presence of a peculiar russet red, diflering essentially from 
the full-TOdied and comparatively brilliant colour of the Arita 
polte^>^ Moreover, the w'orkmcn of Kaga did not follow the Arita 
precedent of massing blue under the glaze. Jn the great majority 
of cases they did not use blue at all in this position, and when they 
did, its place was essentially subordinate. They also employed 
silver freely for decorative purposes, whereas w’C rarely find it thus 
used on " old Japan " porcelain. 

About the time (1843) of the ao-Kutani revival, a potter called 
lida llachirocmon introduced a style of decoration which subse- 
quently came to be regarded as typical of all Kaga porcelains. 
Taking th) Eiraku porcelains of Kioto as models, Hachiroemon 
employed red grounds with designs traced on them in gold. The 
style was not absolutely new in Kaga. We find similar decoration 
on old and choice examples of Kutani-yaki. But the character of 
tlie old red differs essentially from that of the modem manufacture — 
the former being a soft, subdued colour, more like a bloom than an 
enamel ; the latter a glossy and comparatively crude p^menl. 
In Hachiroemon 's time and during the tw^entj' years following the 
date of his innovation, many beautiful examples of elaborately 
decorated Kutani porcelain were produced. The richness, profusion 
and microscopic accuracy of their decoration could scarcely have been 
surpassed ; but, wdth very rare exceptions, their lack of delicacy of 
technique disqualifies them to rank as fine porcelains. 
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It was at the little village oi Seto, some five miles from Nagoya, 
the chief town of the province of Owari, or Bishu. that the crlebratcil 
Kato Shirozacmon made the first Japanese laiente 
worthy to be considered a technical success. Shiro- 
taemon produced dainty little tea-jars, ewers and other cha-no- 
yu utensils. These, being no longer stoved in an inverted posi- 
tion, as had been the habit before Shirozaemon’s time, were not 
di^igured by the I are, blistered lips of their predecessojs. Their 
pdie was close and well manufactured ptittery, varv’ing in colour 
from dark brown to russet, and covered with thick, lustrous glazes 
— black, amber- brown, chocolate and yellowish grey. These glazi‘s 
were not monochromatic : they showed differences of tint, and 
sometimes marked varieties of colour ; as when chocolate-brown 
passed into amber, or black was relieved by streaks and clouds of 
grey and dead-leaf red. This ware came to bo know'ii as TiKshiro- 
yaki, a term obtained by combining the second syllal>ie of Kato 
with the two first of Shirozacmon. A genuine example of it is at 
present worth many times its weight in gold to Japanese dilettanti, 
though in foreign eyes it is little more than interesting. Shirozacmon 
wa.s succeeded at the kiln by three generations of his family, each 
representative retaining the name of Toshiro, and each distinguish- 
ing him.self by the excellence of his work. Thenceforth Soto became 
the headquarters of the manufacture of tha-fto-yu utensils, and many 
of the tiny pieces turned out there deserve high admiration, their 
technique being perfect, and their mahogany, russet- brow'ii, amber 
and buff glazes .shewing w'onderful lustre and richness. Seto, in 
fact, acquired such a widespread reputation for its ceramic pro- 
ductions tlial the term seto tnono (Seto article) came to be used 
generally for all pottery and porcelain, just as “ ('hina " is in the 
West. Seto has now ceased to be a pottery producing centre, and 
has become the chief porcelain manuiaclory of Japan, 'l lie porce- 
lain industry wa.s inaugurated in 1807 by ramikii hi, a local cera- 
mist, who had visUed Jlizen and spent three years there studying 
the neces.sary processes. Owari abounds in porcelain ‘;t(*ne ; but 
it does not occur in constant or particularly simple f(irms, and as 
the potters have not yet learned to treat their materials scieiitilically, 
their work is often marred by unhircseen ditliculties. bor many 
years after Tamikichi’s processes had begun to be pratliscd, the 
only decoration cmploy<'<l was I lue under the glazt . Stunetimes 
Chinese cobalt was u.sed, sometimes Japanese, and sometimes a 
mixture of both. To Kawamoto Hansuke, who nourished about 
1830-184.5, belongs the credit of having turm d out the iklust and 
most attractive ware of this class, But, speaking generally, Japane.s(* 
blues do not rank on the same decorati\ e h vel with tho.se ot Cb.ina. 
At Aritn, although pieces were occa.sionally turned out of whi< h 
the colour could not be surpassed in purity and brilliancy, the 
general character of the blue sous couverfc was cither thin or dull. 
At Mirado tlio ceramists ahec ted a lighter and more <l< litate tone than 
that of the Chinese, and, in order to obtain it, subjected the clu»ic( 
pigment of the Middle Kingdom to refining processe.sof great severity. 
The Hirado blue, therefore, belongs to a special aestlietic category. 
But at Ow'ari the experts were content willi an inferior colour, 
and their bluc-and wliile porcelains never enjoyed a distinguislnd 
reputation, though orca.sionally wc find a specimen of great merit. 

Decoration with vitrifiuble enamels over the glaze, though it 
began to be practised at Owari about the y<‘ar 1840, never beeame 
a .speciality of the place. Nowaday.s, indeed, numerou.s examples 
of porcelains decorated in this manner are classed among Owari 
prcjducts. But they receive their dicoration, almost willioul 
exception, in Tokyo or Yokohama, where a large number of artists, 
called e-tsuke-shi, devote themselves entirely to p.rcelain- painting. 
These men seldom use vitrifiablc enamels, pigments being much 
more tractable and less costly, 'I he dominant feature of the designs 
is pictorial. They are frankly adapted to Western taste. Inched, 
of this porcelain it may be said that, from the monster pieces ot 
blue-ancj-white manufactured at Setc- \ ases six feet high and 
garden pillar- lamps half as tall again do not dismay the Bi.shii 
ceramist — to tiny coficc-cups decorated in Tokyo, with their 
delicate miniatures of bird.*:, flowers, in.sects, fishes and so forth, 
everything indicates the death of the old severe aestheticism. To 
such a depth of debasement had the ceramic art fallen in Ow ari, that 
before the happy renaissance of the past ten years, Nagoya dis- 
credited itself Dy employing porcelain as a base for cloisfmnt enamel- 
ling. Many products of this vitiated indurtry have found their 
way into the collections of foreigners. 

Pottery w’as produced at several hamlets in Bizen as far back os 
the 14th century, but ware worthy of artistic notice did not make its 
appearance until the ck se of the idth century, when 
Taiko himself paid a visit to the factory at Imbe. 
Thenceforth utensils for the use of the tea-clubs began to be 
mantifacturcd. This Bi^en-yaki was red stoneware, with thin 
diaphanous glaze. Made of exceedingly refractory clay, it under- 
went .stoving for more than three weeks, and was consequently 
remarkable for its hardness and metallic timbre. Some fifty years 
later, the character of the choicest Bizen -yaki underwent a marked 
change. It became slate-coloured or bluish brown faience, with 
pate as fine as pipe-clay, but very hard. In the ao-bizen (blue 
Bizen), as well as in the red variety, figures of mythical beings and 
animals, birds, fishes and other natural objects, were modelled with 
a degree of plastic ability that can scarcely be spoken of in too high 


terms. Representative specimens arc truly admirable— every line, 
every contour faithful. Iho production was very limitixl, and gocxl 
pieces soon ceased to be procurable except at long intervals and 
heavy expense. The Bizeivyaki familiar to Western collectors is 
com^ratively coarse brown or rinldish brown stoneware, modelled 
rudely, though sometimes redeemed by touches of the genius never 
entirely absent from the work of the Japanese ariisan-artist. ICasy 
to be confounded with it is another ware of the same type manu- 
factured at Shidoro in the province of lV)lumi. 

The Japanese potters could never vie with the Chinese in the 
production of glazes ; the wonderful monochromc.s and ix>lychromes 
of the Middle Kingdom had no pcHT.s anywhere. In t k t i 
Japan they were most closely approached by ilu* iaicnce crorr. 
of Takatori in the province ot Chikuzen. In its early days the 
ceramic industry of this province owe<l something to the assistance 
of Korean experts who s^'ttlcd there after the expedition ot 1^92- 
But its chief ilevelopmeiit Ux)k place undei the direction of Igaraslii 
Jtzaeinon, an amateur ceramist, who, hajipeiiing to \ isit Chikuzen 
alxiut 1020, wa.s taken under the protection of the chief of the 
fief and muniticently troatcHl. Taking the renowned yao-pieu-vao, 
or “ transmutation ware "of ( hina a.s a motlel, the rakalmi jMitlers 
endeavoured, by skilful mixing of colounng materials, to ri'produce 
the wonderful etlecls of oxidization seen in tlie Chinese w’an*. 
They did not, indeed, achieve their ideal, but they did succeed 
in pnxiucing .s<»me excpiisitely lustrous glazes (»f the flapiihd lyi»e, 
rich liansparent brown pa.ssing into claret colour, with Hecks or 
streaks of while and cKmds ” iron iliisl.’’ 'Ihe /uite i*f this 
faience was of the finest description, and the Icclmitpie in every 
respect faultless. Unfortunati'Iv, tlie best experts ecmliiu'd them- 
selves to working for the tea clubs, and con.se(|nenlly produced tuily 
insignificant pieci‘s, as tea-jais, cups and little ewers. During the 
18th century, a departure was made trom tin se stiicl canons. I rom 
this period date most of the specimens best known outside Japan— 
cleverly modelled ligures of mythological beings ami animals con (•red 
with lustrous variegated glazes, the gemral coknns l*eing grey or 
luitl, with lints of green, thoeolale, brown ami sometimes blue. 

A ware of which eonsidi rable quantities have lound their way 
westward ot late yeais is the Aunjt ya/iif so callid fiom tin* island 
of Awaji wheri‘ it is maniifaclured in llie \ illage of Iga, awuU, 
It was first pioducrsl l)i-t\v( t n the years 18 ^o and 1840 ' * 

by one Kaju Minipei, a man considerable private mean.s who 
devoted himsilf to the ceramic art out of puie eiilliusia.sm. Ills 
.story is full of interest, but it must siiflice here to m>t(‘ tlut Jesuits 
of liis enterprise. Directing his eflorls at first to reproducing the 
<h ej) green ami straw yi How glazesol t hina.lu' had exhausted almost 
liis entire ivsource.s helore success came, and cncii then the pulilic 
wa.s slow' to recognize the merits of his waie. Ncn ertlieli‘s.s In* 
per.seN'ered, and in iH j8 we- hud him producing m>t only green ainl 
yellow' monochroincs, but also greyish wliitr* and mirror blade 
glazes of high excellence. So thoroughly had he now mastered Ihe 
management of glazes that he could combine yelleAv, green, white 
and claret colour in regular patches to imitate toil»»ise shell. Many 
<d his pieces have th signs iiuiseil or in relief, and otln-rs are skilfully 
decorated with gold and silver. Awaji yaki, or Mimpn-yahi as it 
is often called, is generally porcelain, but we occasionally find speci- 
mens which may readily be mistaken for Awata faience. 

Jiaiiko faience i.s a universal favourite with foreign rolleclors. 
'Mie type generally known to them i.s exceedingly light ware, lor the 
most pari made of light grey, unglazcd clay, ami Iraving nanku. 
hand modelled decoration in relief. But there are 
numerous varietie.s. Chocolate or dovc-coloured grounds with deli- 
cate diapers in gold anti enrobe: brown or black faience with while, 
yellow and pink designs incised or in relief ; jKitlery curiously 
and deftly marbled by combination.s of various coloured clays — 
these and many other kinds are to be hmnd, all, howevt^r, presenting 
one common feature, namely, skilful finger-moulding and a slij^ht 
roughening of the surface a.s llmiigh it had received the impression 
of coarse linen or crape liefore leaking, 'J his imxlern hanho yahi is 
prtKluced chiefly at Yokkaichi in the province of Ise. If is entirely 
different from the original lianko-ware made in Kuwana, in the .same 
province, \»y Numanami Gozuemon at the cIo.se of the i8lh century, 
(iozaemon was an imitator. lie totjk for his m(.dei.s the raku 
faience of Ki« to, the masterpieces of Ninsei and Kenzan, the? rocoto 
wares of Korea, the enamelled porcelain of ( hina, ami the Mue-and- 
white ware of I>elft. He did not found a school, simply because he 
bad nothing ne w to leach, and the fact that a modern ware goes by 
the same name as his uroduclions is simply be cause his seal— th<^ 
inscription on which (oanho, everlasting) Miggested the name of 
the ware— subsequently (1830) fell into the hands of one Mori 
Yrsetsu, who applied it to his own ware. Mori YCi.setsu, however, 
hafl more originality than Numanami. Me conceived the idea of 
! shaping his pieces by putting the mould inside and pressing the clay 
with the hand into the matrix. Iho consequence W'as that Ins 
I ware.s received fhc de.sign on the inner as well as the outer surface-, 
and were moreover thumb-marked— c.ss<fnlial eharat teri.stics of the 
banko-yaki now .so popular. 

Among a multitude of other Japanese wares, space allows us to 
mention only two, those of Izumo and Yatsushiro. The igumo 
, chief of the former is faience, having light grey, dose 
I p&te and yellow or straw-coloured glaze, with or without crackle, 
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to wlitch k applied docomtion in gold and green enamel. Another 
variety has chocx)iatc glaz^ clouded with amber and decked with 
gold oust. "J be former faience liad its origin at the dose of the 
t7th century, the, latter at the dose of the iStli; but the 
yahi now procurable vi a modern production. 

The Vatsushiro faience is a production of the province of Hign, 
where a number of Korean pottcr.s settled at the close of the 
hi 17th century. It is the only Japanese ware in whidi the 
rtiMuaaiFo. characteristics of a Korean original arc unmistakably pre- 
served. Its diaphanous, pearl-grey glase, uniform, lustrous and hnely 
crackled, overlying encaustic decoration in wliitc slij), the fineness 
of its warm rcddisli pdie^ and the general excellence ol its tccliniquc, 
have always commanded admiration. It is produced now in con- 
siderable quantities, but the modern ware falls far short of its 
pTodecessor. 

Many examples of the above varieties deserve the enl:hu.sia.stir 
admiration they have received, yet they unquestionably belong 
to a lower rank of ceramic achievements than the choice produc- 
tions of (liinese kilns. The potters of the Middle Kingdom, 
from the early eras of the Ming dyna.sty down to the latest years 
of the i8tb century, stood absolutely without rivals as makers 
of porcelain. 'J'heir technical ability was incomparable — though 
in grace of decorative conception they yielded the palm to the 
Japanese-^-and the representative spccimcn.s they bequeathed 
to posterity remained, until quite recently, far beyond the imita- 
tive capacity of European or Asiatic experts. As for faience 
and pottery, however, the (Chinese despised tlrem in all forms, 
with one notable exception, the yi^hsing-yao^ known in the 
Occident as boccaro. Even tlie yi-hsing-yao, too, owed much of 
its popularity to special utility. It was essentially the ware of 
the tea-drinker. If in the bc.st specimens ex(juisile modelling, 
wonderful accuracy of finish and pdies of interesting tints arc 
found, such pieces are, none the les.s, stamped prominently with 
the character of utensils rather than with that of works of art. 
In short, the artistic output of Chinese kilns in their palmiest 
days was, not faien<‘c or pottery, but porcelain, whether of soft 
or hard paste. Japan, on tlio contrary, owes her ceramic distinc- 
tion in the main to her faience. A great deal lias been .said by 
enthu.siaslic writers about the famille chrysanthcmo-phnieime of 
Imari and the genre Kakiemon of Naheshima. but these porcc- 
lain.s, beautiful as they undoubtedly are, cannot be placed on the 
.same level with the kwan-ya<t and fantille rose of the Chinese 
experts. I'he Imari vs'urc, even though its thick biscuit and 
gcncrall}' ungraceful shapes be omitted from the account, shows 
no enamels that can rival the exquisitely soft, broken tints of 
the famille rose\ and the Kakiemon porcelain, for all its rich 
though chaste contrasts, lacks the delicate transmitted tints of 
the shell-like hvan-yao. So, too, the blue-and-white porcelain 
of Ilirado, though assisted by exceptional tenderness of sous- pale 
rolour, by milk-white gla/c, by great Ijeauty of decorative 
design, and often by an admirable use of the modelling or graving 
tool, represents a ceramic achievement palpably below the soft 
piLste kai-piemyao of King-te-chen. It i.s a curious and inter- 
e.sting fact that this last [iroduct of (Chinese skill remained 
unknown in Japan down to ver>" recent days. In the eye.s of 
a Chinese connoisseur, no blue-and-white porcelain worthy of 
consideration exists, or e\'er has existed, except the kai-pien-yao, 
with its imponderable pale, its wax-like surface, and its rich, 
glowing blue, entirely free from superficiality or garishnc.ss and 
broken into a thousand tints by the microscopic crackle of the 
glaze. The Japanese, although they obtained from their neigh- 
lK>ur almost everything of value she had to give them, did not 
know thi.s wonderful ware, and their ignorance is in itself sutttcient 
to prove their ceramic inferiority. There remains, too, a wide 
domain in which the Chinese developed liigh skill, whereas the 
Japanese con sc.arcely be said to have entered it at all ; namely, 
the domain of monochromes and polychromes, striking even- 
note of colour from the richest to the most delicate ; the domain 
of Iruitr and glazes, of yo-pien-yao (transmutation ware), 

and of ^g-shell with incised or translucid decoration. In all 
that region of achievement the Chinese potters stood alone and | 
seemingly unapproachable. The Japanese, on the contrary, i 
made a speciality of faience, and in that particular line they i 
reached a high standard of excellence. No faience produced j 
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either in China or any other Oriental country can dispute the 
palm with really representative specimens of Satsuma ware. 
Not without full rea.son have Western connoisseitfs lavished 
panegyrics upon that exquisite production. 'The faience of the 
Kidto arti"ts never reached quite to the level of the Satsuma in 
quality of pate and glowing mellowmcss of decoration ; their 
materials were slightly inferior. But their skill as decorators 
was as great as its range was wide, and they produced a multi- 
tude of masterpieces on which alone Japan's ceramic fame might 
safely be rested. 

When the mediatization of the fiefs, in 1871, terminated 
the local patronage hitherto extended so munificently to 
arti.st.s, the Japane.se ceramists gradually learned 0/ 

that they mu.st thenccforlh depend chiefly upon the styU^iter 
markets of Europe and America. They had to tba Raatorm* 
appeal, in short, to an entirely new public, and 
how to secure its approval was to them a perplexing problem. 
Having little to guide them, they often interpreted Western 
ta.ste incorrectly, and impaired their own reputation in a 
corre.sj)onding degree. Thus, in the early years of the Meiji 
era, there was a period of complete prostitution. No new 
.skill was developed, and what remained of the old was 
expended chiefly upon the manufacture of meretricious 
objects, disfigured by excess of decoration and not relieved 
by any excellence of technique. In spite of their artistic 
defects, these specimens were exported in considerable 
numbers by mercliants in the foreign .settlements, and their first 
cost lojing very Jow, they found a not unremunerative mark(‘t. 
But as European and American collectors became better ac- 
quainted with the capacities of the pre-Meiji potters, the great 
inferiority of these new specimens was recognized, and the prices 
conimanded by the old wares gradually appreciated. What then 
happened was very natural : imitations of the old wares were 
produced, and having been sufficitmtly disfigured by staining and 
other processes calculated to lend an air of rust and age, the) 
were .sold to ignorant persons, who laboured under the singu- 
lar yet common hallucination that the points to be looked for in 
.specimens from early kilns were, not technical ex(*cllcncc, deco- 
rative tastcfulne.ss and riclmess of colour, but dingincss, imj)er- 
fections and dirt; persons who imagined, in short, that defects 
which they wouki condemn at once in new porcelains ought to lx* 
regarded as mcrit.s in old. Of course a trade of that kind, based 
on deception, could not have permanent success. One of the 
imitators of “ old Satsuma wtus among the first to perceive 
that a new line must be struck out. Vet the earliest results of 
his awakened perception helped to demonstrate still further the 
depraved spirit that had come over j apanese art. For he applied 
himself to manufacture ware.s having a close affinity with the 
shocking monstrosities used for sepulchral purposes in ancient 
Apulia, where fragments of dis.sected satyrs, busts of nymphs or 
halves of horse.s were considered graceful excrescences for the 
adornment of an amphora or a pithos. This Makuzu faience, 
produced b>' the now justly celebrated Miyaguw'a Shdzan of Ota 
(near Yokohama), survives in the form of vase.s and pots having 
birds, reptiles, flowers, Crustacea and so forth plastered over 
the surface — specimens that disgrace the fieriod of their manu- 
facture, and repre.sent probably the worst aberration of Japanese 
ceramic conception. 

A production so degraded as the early Makuzu faience could 
not possibly have a lengthy vogue. Miyagaw-a soon began to 
cast about for a better inspiration, and found it in Adwpnoa 0/ 
the monochromes and polychromes of the Chinese caiMe 
Kang-hsi and Yung-cheng kilns. The extraordinary 
value attaching to the incomp^able red glazes of Cliina, not 
only in the countrv’ of their ori^ but also in the United States, 
where collectors showed a fine instinct in this matter, seems to 
have suggested to Miyagawa the idea of imitation. He took for 
model the rich and delicate ‘‘ liquid-dawn monochrome, and 
succeeded in producing some specimens of considerable merit. 
Thenceforth his example was largely followed, and it may now^ be 
said that the tendency of many of the best Japiinese ceramists 
is to copy Cliinese chefs-d'oeuvre. To find them thus renewing 
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their repuUtion by reverting to Chinese mcxiels, is not only 
another tribute to the perennial supremacy of Chinese porce- 
lains, but also a fresh illustration of the eclec tic genius of Jap- 
anese art. All the products of this new effort are porcelains 
proper. Seven kilns arc devoted, wholly or in part, to the new 
wares : belonging to Miyagawa Shozan of Ota, Seifu Y6hci of 
Kioto, Takemoto Hayata and KatO Tomojiro of Toky6, Higuchi 
Ilaruzanc of Hirado, Shida Yasukyo of Kaga and Kato Masukiclii 
of Seto. 

Among the seven ceramists here eaumcratod, Sei/u of KiAto 
probably enjoys the highest reputation. If we except the ware of 
Stifu of S^atsuma, it may In? said tliat nearly all the line faience 
A/A/o Japan w'as manufactured formerly in Kioto. Nomura 

Ninsei, in the middle of the 17th century, inaugurated 
a Jong era of beautiful productions with his cr<!am-like “ hsh-roe'* 
craqueli glazes, carrying rich decoration of clear nnd brilliant 
vitrifiablo enamels. Jt was he who gave their first really artistic 
impulse to the kilns of Awata. Mizoro and Iwakitra. whence .so 
many delightful specimens of faience issued almost without inter- 
ruption until the middle of the iQlh century and continue to 
issue to-day. The three Kcnzaii, of whom the third died in 1820 ; 
iSbisei ; the four Duliachi, of whom the fourth was still alive 
in 1909 ; the Kagiya family, manufacturers of llie celebrated 
Kinkiizan ware ; Hozan, whose imitations of Delft faience and his 
pdle^sur-pdiB pieces with fern-scroll decoration remain incomparable ; 
Taizan Vohei, whose ninth descendant of the same name now pro- 
duces fine specimens of Awata ware for fonngn markets ; Tanzan 
Yoshitaro and his .son Kokuro, to whose credit stand.s a new departure 
in the form of faience having piUe-sur-pate decoration of lace patteriiH, 
diapers and archaic designs executed in low relief with admirable 
skill and minuteness \ the two Bizan, renowned for their represen- 
tations of richly apparelled figures a.s decorative motives ; Hokubei, 
who studied painting under Maruyama Okyo and followed the 
naturalistic style of that great artist ; Mokubci, the first really 
expert manuf^turer of translucid porcelain in Kir>to ; Shiihei, 
Kintci, and above all, Zengoro H(»zeii, the celebrated jxitter of 
Kiraku wares — these names and many others give to Kioto ceramics 
an eminence as w’ell as an individuality which few other wares of 
japan can boast. Nor is it to be supposed that the ancient capital 
now lacks great plotters. Okamura Yasutaro, commonly calhxl 
Shozan, produces specimens which only a very acute connoisseur 
can distinguish from the work of Nomura Ninsei ; lanzan Kokuro’s 
lialf'tint enamels and soft creamy glazes woul<l have stood high in 
any epoch ; I'aizan Yohei produces Awata faience not inferior to 
tliat of former days ; Kagiya S<»bei worthily supports the reputation 
of the Kinkuzan ware ; Kawamoto Kijiro has made to the order of 
a well-known Kioto firm many spt«imens now figuring in foreign 
collections as old masterpieces ; and It«i IVjzan succeeds in decorating 
faience with strv-cn colours nous couverte (black, green, blue, russet - 
red, tea*brown, purple and peach), a leal never before accoinplishcd. 
It is therefore an error to assert that Kioto has no longej* a title 
to be called a great ceramic centre. Seifu Yohei, however, has the 
special faculty of raannfacturing monochromatic and jewelled 
poredain and faience, which differ esscDtially from the traditional 
Kioto types, their models being taken dircsctly from China. But a 
sharp distinction has to be drawn between the method of Seifu an<l 
that of the other six ceramists mentiontxl above as following Chine.se 
fashions. It is this, that whereas the latter produce their chromatic 
effects bv mixing the colouring matter with the glaze, Seifu paints 
the biscuit with a pigment over which he runs a translucid cfdourlcss 
glaze. The Kiot<.» artist's process is much easier tlian that of his 
rivals, and although his monochromes are often of most pleasing 
delicacy and hnc tone, they do not belong to the same category of 
technical excellence as the wares they imitate. From this judg- ] 
ment must be excepted, however, his ivor\»‘Wiiitc and cHadon w'ares, j 
as well as hi.s porcelains decorated with blue, or blue and red sous | 
couverte, and with vitrifiable enamels over the glaze. In these five 
varieties he is emphatically great. It cannot be said, indeed, that 
hi.s cf.ladon shows the velvety richoe.ss of surface and tenderness of 
colour that distinguished the old Kuan^-yao and Lunf^ckuan^yao 
of China, or that he has ever essayed the moss-edged crackle of the 
l>6autiful Ko-yao. But his Uladon certainiy equals the more modem 
Chinese examples from the Kung^hsi and yung-chen^ kilns. As for 
his ivory-white, it distinctly surpass<.*s the Cliinese Ming Chen-yao 
in every quality except an indescribable intimacy of glaze and 
pjtf which probably can nev'cr be obtained by either Japanese or 
European methods.' 

Miyagawa Shozan, or Makuzu, as he is generally called, has never 
followed Seifu 's example in descending from the difficult manipii- ! 
^ lation of coloured glazes to the comparatively simple 

process of painted biscuit. This comment does not 
aaozaa. ^ couverU. In that 

class of beautiffil ware the application of pigment to the unglazcd 
pile is inevitable, and both Sedfu and Miyagawa, working on 
the same lines as their Chinese predecessors, produce porcelains 
that almost rank with choice Kang-h.si specimens, though they 
have not yet mastered the processes sufiiciciitly to employ ? 


them in the manufacture of largo imposing piccoa or wdro.s of 
moderate price. But in the matti«r of true monochromatic and 
pulychromalic glazes, to Shcaan belongs the credit of having 
inaugurated Chinese fashions, auvl if lu* has never fully succeeded in 
achieving lang^yao (sang-de-bci^uf), c^kii^hunn (liquid -dawn red), 
ckiang iou-hung (bcan-biossi>ra anl, the “ peach blow " of American 
collectors), or above all (apple -green with red bloom), 

his ertorts to imitate them i\ave resulted in soino very iutoiesting 
piecc.s. 

Takemoto and Kato of Tv>kyo entered the field subsoquently to 
Sh )zan, but folio w(k 1 the same models approximately, 'i akemolo. 
however, has inaile a s^wciality of black glazes, his 
aim lieiag to rival tlic Sung Chien-yao, witli its glaze # 

0/ mirror-black or raven swing gretm, and its leverol ceram/sf*. 
fur streaking or russet-moss dappling, the prince of all waves \n lh<r 
estimation of the Japamrse tea-dubs. Like Sh izaii, hti is .still very far 
from his original, but, also like Shozan, lie producers highly iueriioiiou.s 
pRX'os in his ellorU to rtadi an ideal that will probably eonitiuie to 
elude him for over. Of Kat> there is not much (<» be .said, lie has 
not succeodisl in wiuning grr^t di.suiiction, but lie m.inuf.iotunrs 
.some very delicate luonoclirome.s, fully tleserviug to U* classed among 
I prominent evidences of tUv new d<rparture. I'okyo wa.s never a 
centre of ceramic production. JCveii during the ’p>4> years of it.s 
conspicuous prosperity as the administrative capital of the dbku 
gawa sh >gu ns, it had no nott.'d fuctorit*s, iloiibtles.s owing to the 
absence of any suitable {XiUer's clay in tli(‘ ihimodialu vicinity. 
Us only notable proiluction of a ceramic i haractei was the work 
of Miura Kenya (18)0-1843), who followed the met hods oi the ede^ 
brateiJ liaritsii (1088-170.1) of Ki di> in (Uxorating plain or Uciiueied 
Wixid with mosaics of raku iaienci^ having coloured glazes. Kenya 
was als<.> a .skilled modeller of tigures, unci his factory in Uie Imado 
.suburb obtained a (xnisiderable reputation for wi>rk of that imiuro. 
He was .siicceedetJ by 1'ozawa Beiishi, an old man of over seventy 
in 1909, who, using day from Owari or Jlizeii, has turned out many 
|K)rcu)ain statuettes of great beauty. Hal altliough the; capital 
of japan formiTly playetj only an insigniiicanl part in Ja|ianese 
ceramics, modern i‘oky>> has an important school oi arti.sl arti.sans. 
Every year large ouanlititts of porceluin and faiem e uk; sent lioin 
the proviiu'xrs to the capital to receive suid.ue decoration, and in 
wealth oi doAiign as well as cardiilness of execution the results are 
praiseworthy. Bui of the pigments euipU>vcul nothing very lauila 
lory could be said until very recent timtjs. Ihcy were generally 
crude, o| impure tone, and without depth or brilliancy, Now, how- 
ever, they liave tost these defects and entered a pc'ricKl of considor- 
ablt* excellence. Figure subjeclH constitute the chief feature of the 
designs. A inaji>rily ol the artists arc contimi to copy old pictures 
of Buddha’s sixteen di.sciplos, the seven go(.ls of ha))piiiess, and other 
similar asserablHgus of mythical or historical persoimgt's, not only 
because such work oilers large opportunilv fo* the use of striking 
colours and the iiroduction ol meretricious ellecLs, clear to the eye 
of thc! average Western louseh older and tourist, but also because 
a complicatecl dc^sign, as compared with a simple one, has the advan- 
tage oi hiding the lc*clinical imperfections of Ine ware. (.)f late there 
liave lia]>pily ajiiHiated .some decorators wlm prefer to choose.* their 
subjects from the natural held in which their grt:at predecessors 
excelled, and there is reason to hope that this more congenial and 
more pleasing style will supplant its moclern usurf>er. riu* best 
known factory in 'Joky-) for cleconitive pnrpc>sei is the flvochi-en. 
It was established in the Idikagawa suburb in 1875, with the irmne 
diate object of preparing .specimc*ns for the first lokyo exhibition 
field at tliat time. Its founde rs obtaincxJ a measure of official aid, 
an<l were able to scjcure the services of some good artists, among 
whom may lx; mentioned (Jbanawa and Sfiimauchi. 'I'tie jiorcelains 
oi Owari and Arita natural! v rcx:eived most atfetniion at the hands of 
the Hyoclii eii decoratf»r.s, but thvre was scarcely one of the princijial 
wares of Japan upon wliich they f|ir! not try their skill, and if a piece 
of monochromatic; Minton or Senres came in their way, they under- 
took to impruve it by the addition of cieaigiis copied from old masters 
or Hugg&stcd by modern taste. The cachet of the f iikagawa 
atelier was indiscriininalcdy applied to all such pieces, and has 
probably proved a source of amfusion to collcjctors. Many officer 
factories for decoration were established from lime to time in 
Tokyo. Of these acime still exist ; others, ceasing to be proli table, 
have l>coD abandoned. On thc whole, llic industry may now be 
said to have assumed a domestic character. In a house, presc.-nting 
no distinctive; features whatscicver, one finds fhc; decorator with a 
cupboard full of bowls and vases of glazed biHcuit, which he; adorns, 
piece iry piece, using thc .simplest conceivable apparatus and a meagre 
supply of pigments. Sometimes he fixers the decoration himself, 
employing for that purpose a small kiln which stands in his back 
garden; s'mietimcs he entrusts thi.s part of thc work to a factory. 
As in the case of everything japanese;, there is no pretence, no userles.s 
expenditure about the process. Vet it is plain that this sclieio) </f 
Tokyo decejrators, though often choo.sing their hubjecls badly, have 
contributed much to the progress of the ceramic art during fh<! past 
few ye^ars. Little by little there has been devx*loj>ed a degree of .skill 
which compares not unfavourably with the work of the old masters 
Talde services oi Owari porcelain — thc w'are itself excellently 
manipulated and of almost egg-sbeU fineness — are now decorated 
with fioral scrolls, landscapes, insects, bird.s, hgifre-subjecti and all 
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sorts of designs, chaste, elaborate or quaint ; and these services, i beginning of the 19th century was porcelain decorated with blue 


representing so much artistic labour and originality, are sold for i under the glaze, the best specimens of which did not approach their 
prices that bear no due ratio to the skill required in their xnanu- | Chinese prototypes in fineness of pdte^ of glaze or richness of 

facture. ' ' - * ^ ^ 

'Ihcrc is only one reservation to be made in speaking of the 


modern decorative industry of Japan under it:» better aspects. 
In T6ky6, Kibto, Yokohama and Kobo— 'in all of which places 
decorating ateliers {eisuke-dokoro) ^ similar to those of TftkyO, have 
been established in modern times — the artists use chiefly pigments, 
seldom venturing to employ vitriflable enamels. That the results 
achieved with these dififerent materials are not comparable is a fact 
which every connoisseur mu.st admit. The glossy surface of a porce- 
lain glaze is ill flttcd for rendering artistic eflc'Cts with ordinary 
colours. The proper field ior the application of these is the biscuit, 
in which position the covering glaze serves at once to soften and to 
preserve the pigment. It can scarcely V>e doubted that the true 
instincts of the ceramist will ultimately counsel him to confine his 
decoration over the glaze to vitrifiable enamels, with which the 
Chinese and Japanese tKitlcrs of former times obtained such brilliant 
results. Hut to employ enamels successfully is an achievement 
demanding special training and material.^ not easy to procure or to 
prepare. The Tnliyn decorators are not likely, therefore, to change 
their present methods immediately. 

An impetus was given to ceramic decoration by the efforts of a 
n<*\v school, which owed its origin to Dr G. Wagoner, an eminent 
(icrnian expert formerly in the service of the Japanese government. 
Dr Wagener conceiverl tlU' id(;a of developing the art of decoration 
under the glaze, as applied to faience. Taicnee thus decorated has 
always been exceptional in Japan. Hare sjiecimcns were produced 
in Salsuina and Kioto, the colour employed l»eing chiefly blue, 
though l)rown and black were used in very excepluuial iiislances. 
The dihicully of obtaining clear, rich lints w'as nearly prohibitive, 
and though success, when achieved, seemed to justify the effort, 
this cla.ss of ware never n‘ceivcd much attention in Japan, liy 
careful selection and prenarafion of /v//e, glaze and pigments, Dr 
Wagener proved not only (hat the manufacture was reasonably 
feasible, but also that decora (joti (hiis applied to ixittery pc>sses.ses 
unique delicacy and softness. Ware niaiiiiiactiired by his diieclion 
at the I'nkyo school of (eclmiipie {s/iolc/u'i under the name of 

asahi'yah', ranks among the interesting productions of modern 
Japan, ‘J he decorative colour chiefly employed is chocolate lu’uwn, 
which hanuuuizcs excellently with the glaze. But the ware has 
never found favour in Japanesi* eyes, an elenu'iit of unplea.sant 
garishness being imparled lo it by the vitreous appearance of the 
glaze, which is manufactured according to iMiropean methods. 
'i‘he modern faience of Ito Tozan of Kioto, decorated with colour 
under Hie glaze, is incomparably more^ artistic than the T« kyr. 
iinahi yahi, from which, nevertheless, the Kioto master doublloss 
borrowed .some ideas. The decorative industry in Tokyr* owed 
much also to the knshO kaisha, an institution started by Wakai and 
Matsuo in 187.^, with olTicial assistance. Owing to the inte'lHgcnt 
patronage of this company, and the impetus given to the ceramic 
trade by ils enterprise, the style of the 'I okyo ctsuke was much im- 
proved and the field of their industry extended. 1 1 must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that the Tokyo artists often devote Iht'ir skill to 
purposes of forgery, and that their imilatioiis, especially of old 
Salsuma-yaki, arc sometimes franked by dealers w-hose standing 
should forbid such frauds. In this context it may be mentioned 
that, of laic years, decoration a remarkably miscroscopic character 
Ims been sucxossfully practised in Kioto,' Osaka and Kobe, its 
originator being Mcisaii of Osaka. Before dismissing the subject 
of modern 'I'okyO ceramics, it may be added that Kato Tomalaro, 
mentioned above in connexion with the manufacture of special 
glazes, has also been very succes.sfiil in producing ptircelains deco- 
rated with blue sous couverte at lii.s factory in the Koishikawa 
suburb. 

Higuchi of liirado is to be cla.ssed with ceramists of the new school 
on account of one ware only, namely, ixircelain having translucid 
Modern decoration, the so-callc'd " grains of rice ’* of American 
colkxtor.s, designated hotafu-de (firefly style) in Japan. 
HIrado That, ht>woNor, is an achieNemcnt of no small con- 
sequence, especially since it had never previously 
been essayed outside China. The Hirado expert has not yet attained 
technical skill e<iual to that of the Chinese. He cannot, like them, 
cover the greater part of a specimen’s surface with a laccw'ork of 
transparent decoration, exciting wonder that pdte deprived so greatly 
of continuity could have been manipulated without accident. But 
his artistic instincts are higher than those of the Chinese, and there is 
reasonable hope that in time he may excel their liest works. In 
olh«‘r respects the Hirado factories do not produce warc,s iiearlv 
so beautiiul as those manufactured there between 1759 and i8^o, 
when the Hivado-yaki stood at the head of all Japanese porcelain 
on account of its pure, close grained pdie, its lustrous milk-white 
glaze, and the soft clear blue of its carefully executed decoration. 

The Owari potters were slow to follow the lead of Miyagaw'a 
Shozan and Seifu Yohei. At the industrial exhibition in Kioto 
M {tSgs) the first results of their efforts were shown, 
attracting attention at once. In me<lieval times Owari 
was celebrated for faience glazes of various colours, 
much affected by the tca-clubs, but its staple manufacture from the 
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colour. During the first twenty-five years of the Meiji era the 
Owari potters sought to compensate the technical and artistic 
defects of their pieces by giving them magnificent dimensions ; but 
at the T6ky6 industrial exhibition (1S91) tliey were able to contnbute 
some .‘specimens showing dc*corative, plastic and graving skill of no 
mean order. I'reviously to that time, one of the Seto experts, 
Kato Gosuke, had developed remarkable ability in the manufacture 
of cMadort^ though in that field he was subsc(iuciitly distaiiccd by 
S<‘ifu of Kinlo. Only lately did Owari feci the influence of the new 
movement towards Chinese types. Its potters took flambi glazes 
for models, and their pieces posses.sed an air of novelty that attracted 
connoisseurs. But the style was not calculated to win general 
popularity, and the manufacturing processes were too easy to 
occupy the attention of great potters. On a far higher level stood 
egg-shell porcelain, remarkable examples of which were sent from 
Seto to the Kioto industrial exhibition of 1895. Chinese potters 
of the Yung-Io era (1403- 141.1) enriched their country witha quantity 
of ware to which the name of totai-ki (bodiless utensil) was given on 
account of its wonderfully attenuated pdte. The finest specimens of 
this porcelain had incised decoration, sparingly employed but adding 
much to the beauty of the piece. In subsequent eras the potters of 
King-tc-chen did not fail to continue this remarkable manufacture, 
but its only Japanese representative was a porcelain distinctly 
inferior in more than one respect, namely, the egg-.shell uten.sils 
of Mizen and Hirado, some of which had finely woven ba.skct-cases 
to protect their extreme fragility. The Seto experts, however, ar<* 
now making bowls, cups and vases that rank nearly as high a$ 
the celebrated Yiing-lo totai-ki. In purity of tone and velvet- 
like gloss of surface there is distinct inferiority on the side of the 
Japanese ware, but in thinness of bate it supports comparison, and 
in profusion and beauty of incisea decoration it excels ils Chinese 
original. 

I-atest of all to acknowledge the impulse of the new departure 
have been the i>otlcrs of Kaga. For many year.s their ware enjoyed 
the credit, or discredit, of being the most lavi.shly deco 
raletl porcelain in Japan. It is known to Western cfillectors 
as a product blazing with red and gold, a very degenerate 
offspting of the Chinese Ming type, which liozen of Kioto reproduced 
so beautifully at the beginning of the 19th century under the name 
of eiraku yakf. Ihuloubtcdly’the best specimens of this kinran do 
(brocade) porcelain of Kaga merit praise and admiration ; but, on 
the whole, ware so gaudy could not long hold a high place in public 
esteem. I'he Kaga potters ultimately appreciated that defect. 
They still manufacture (juantities of tea and coffee .sets, and dinner 
or de.s.scrt ser\'ices of red-and-gold porcelain for fort'ign markets ; 
but al^out 1S85 some of them made zealous and patient ettorts to 
revert to the procc.sscs that won so much fame for the old Kiitnni- 
yaki, with its grand combinations of rich, lustroi s, st)ft-toned glazes. 
'I’he attempt was never entirely successful, but its results restored 
stimelhing of the Kaga kilns'^ reputation. Since 1805, again, a 
totally new departure has been made by Morishila Hachizaemon, 
a ceramic expert, in conjunction w’ith Shida Ya.sukyo, president of 
the Kaga products joint stock company {Kaga bussan kabushiki 
kaisha) and teacher in the Kaga industrial .school. The line chosen 
by tlu*.se ceramists is purely ('hine.se. Their great aim .seems to be 
the production of the exquisite Chinese monochromes known as 
u-kufo-tien-tsing (blue of the sky after rain) and yueh-peh {clait-dc- 
tune). But they also devote much attention to porcelains decorated 
with blue or red sous couverte. Their w'ork .shows much promi.se, 
but like all fine specimens of the Sino- Japanese school, the prices 
are too high to attract wide custom. 

The sum of the matter is that the modern Japanese ceramist, 
after many efforts to cater for the taste of the Occident, 
evidently concludes that his best hope consists in 
devoting all his technical and artistit' resource.s to **'*""*^>‘ 
reproducing the celebrated wares of China. In explanation of 
the fact that he did not essay this route in former times, it may 
be noted, first, that he had only a limited acquaintance with the 
wares in question; secondly, that Japanese connoisseurs never 
attached any value to their coiintr>*nien’s imitation of Chinese 
porcelains so long as the originals were obtainable; thirdly, that 
the ceramic art of China not having fallen into its present state 
of decadence, the idea competing w ith it did not occur to out- 
siders; and fourthly, that Europe and America had not deve- 
loped their present keen appreciation of Chinese masterpieces. 
Yet it is remarkable that China, at the close of the iqlh century, 
should have again furnished models to Japanese eclecticism. 

Lacquer, — Japan derived the art of lacquering from Chin.t 
(probably about the beginning of the 6th ccntur\’), but she 
ultimately carried it far beyond Chinese conception. At first 
her experts confined themselves to plain IJack lacquer# From 
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the early part of the 8th centur>’ they began to ornament it 
with dust of gold or molher-ol-pearl, and throughout the Heian 
epoch (9th to 1 2th century) they added pidorial designs, though 
of a formal character, the chief motives being floral subjet ts, 
arabesques and scrolls. All this work was in the style known as 
hita-makic (flat decoration): that is to say, ha\'ing the decoratb e 
design in the same plane as the ground. In tlie (ia\ s of the great 
dilettante Voshimasa (1449-1490), lacquer exports devised a 
new^ style, iaka-makie, or decoration in relief, which immensely 
augmented the beauty of the ware, and (onstituted a feature 
altogether special to Japan. Thus when, at the close of the 
16th century, the Taiko inaugurated the fashion of lavishing all 
the resources of applied art on the interior decoration of castles 
and temples, the sei^’ices of the lacquerer were employed to an 
extent hitherto unknow’n, and there resulted some magnificent 


show’n any marked development in the Mciji era is that in which 
parts of the tiivorative scliciuo consist of objects in gold, silver, 
stiakmlo, sliibuiclii, iron, or, aliove all, ivory or mother- 
of pearl, ll might indeed be interred, from some of , 

the essays published in Kurope on tl»e subject ol j.LiMin'a ^vWop- 
onianiental arts, that this applic.iiion ol ivoVy anil 
mother ol })earl holds a place ol pavamonnl iininn lance. Such 
is not the case. C abinets, lire-screens, plaques and boxt's resplen- 
dent with gold lac(|nev grounds carrying elaU>rate and prolnse 
decoration of ivory and molhei-ol-peari • are not objects that ap]>eal 
to Japanese taste. They iH’long essentially ti> the catalogin' of 
articles called into existence to meet the ilem.ind of the loieign 
market, being, in fact, an attempt to adapt the lacipieier's art io 
decorative furniture for Knroj)ean honsi's. (>n the whole it is a 
successful attempt. The plumage of gorgeously -Imed binls, tin* 
bk>ssoms ol llowei;^ (esjH'cially tlie liydr;o'gea), the h)hls ol tint U 
brocade, micro.sc»)pic diapers and arabesque^., are built uj) with liny 
fragments of irideseeiil shell, in combination with silver foil, gold- 
lacquer and coloured l)one, the whole prodiieing a rich and .sparkling 


work on friezes, cofTered ceilings, door panels, allar-pims ami I ettect. In tine s|K‘cimens tlie woikmanshij^ is extraoidimnilv 
cenotaphs. This new' cleparlure reached its climax in the Toku- 1 minute, and every fragment of metal, shell, ivory or Ikmic, u.sed to 
gaw’ii mau.solea of N'cdo and Nikko, which arc enriched bv the ' d^‘^'o*‘fiibe scheme, is imbedded hrmlv in its place. 

l . t j 1 »ait m a ninjontv ol cases the work ol building is iloiie by me.uis of 

pO&se .>10n fhe f splendid applu ations 0 . lacqiur dtiora- ; paste ami glue only, .so that the result 


tion the world has ever seen, nor is it likely lluU any tiling of 
comparable beaut>' and grandeur will be again produced in the 
same line. Japanese connoisseurs indicate the end of the 17th 
centim’ as the golden period of the art, and so deeply rooted is 
this belief that whenever a date lias to be assigned to any 
.specimen of exceptionally fine (iiialitv. it is unhesitatingly 
referred to the time of Joken-in (Tsunayo.shi). 

Among thf many skilled artists who have practised this beautiful 
craft .since the lirst on record, Kiyoliara Nonsiiyc (c. 11O9), may be 
mentioned Kr.yelsu (i.s.sH- 10^^7) and his ptijuls, who are espeeiallv 
noted for their hiro (medicinc-cascs worn as part of the costume) ; 


esull lack.s (lurabilit V. I lie i iiiploy- 
inent ol mot her-ot -pearl to ornameiit lacquiM' grounds dates fiom a 
]>eriod as remote as the iSth century, but its use as a iimteiial tor 
conslrucling decorative designs l*egan in the 17M1 eeiituiy, and was 
due to an e.spert calleil Shibayaina, whosi' ilesceiidant, Shibayaimi 
St'iichi, has in r‘'eent yeais been associated with the sami* w»>rk in 
Tokyo. 

Jn the manufacture of Japane.se lac(|iier there are three proci'sses. 
The first is tin* extraction and pnparation of (lie lac ; the .seciJiid, 
itvS apfdieation ; and the third, the decoration of the 
lacquered surface. 'I he lar, ulu'ii taken from an ineision 
I in the Irimk of the vnnirifna (m ttshi vo Ai), contains approxi- 
mately 70 of lac acid, 4 <»f gum arabic, 2 of albumen, and 

I 24 *!,, of water. It is stiiiineil, dejuived o( its moisture, and receives 
. aa admixture of gainlxige, cinmibai, acetous protoxide or .s<»nn 


Kajikawa Kinjiro (r. KiHo), the fouiulei of the gi eat Knjikawa | colouring matter. Tlu' objei I to be kicquered, which is 

family, which continued up to the T9lh century ; and Koma Kyuhaku j •' < . • 
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named ... 
schools sueccssively. Among the artists w’ho influenced him were 
Kaiiu Tsunenobu, Nomura Sotatsu and Kf .yeisu. llislaccjner-wareis 
diistinguished fora l>old and at times alnujst eccentric imiiressionism, 
and his use of inlay is strongl.v characteristic. Kitsuo 1747), 

a pupil and contemporary of Korin, and like him a )Kriter aiul 
painter also, was another lacquerer of great skill, riien followed 
llanzan, the two Shiome, ynmamoLo Shuii.slin and his pupils, 
Vamada joka and Kwanshosai 'iV.yr> (late iSth century). In tlu' 
beginning of the 191I1 century worked Slir-kwasai. who frequently 
collaborated with the metal- worker Shibayama, enc rusting his 
lacfjuer with .iinall decorations in metal by tlie latter. 


prevented from reaching the overlaid coals of la( (|uei 
operations of luting, sirin/r, lacquering, |K)lis!nng, drying, rubbing 
down, and so on, are performed l>y the vurntiono'shit until, after 
many clays’ treatment, the object emerges with a smooth, lustie 
like ilark-grey or coloured surface, and is ready to pass into the hands 
of the maku'-.shi, nt decorator. The latter is an artist ; tliose wli(» 
have perforine'd the preliminary cjperation.s are men ly .skilled arli 
.siins. TIu’ makie-slii may be .said to paint a picture on the surface 
of the already lucnuered object, He lakes for subject a landscajK , 
a sea.scape, a battle scene, flowers, foliage, birds, fislns, insects- in 
! short, anything. 'I his he sketclje.s in outline with a paste of whil« 
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its soa.sonsof inferior exi'cut ion. Men of the calibreof Koyetsu K.,rin, 

Kitsud, Kajikawa and Mitsnto.slii must be rare in any age, and the 
epoch when they fiouri.shed is justly renienil)ered with eiitlmria.sin. 

Hut the Meiji era has had its Zeshin, and it had in 1909 Shirayatna 

b'ukumatsu, Kawanaln* Jtchd, Ogiivva Shdmin, l einatsu Hdiniii, ; d^vplnniTii-nt in l iojin 
Shibayama Sdichi, Morisiiita Morihaehi and other lesser experts, all | - - * 1^1 

masters in designing and execution. Zoshin, .shortly before he died, 
indicated Shirayarna Tukiimatsu as the man upon wliom his mantle 
should descend,' and that the judgment of this really great craftsman 


japaiie.si* esteem. Me Ireqii 
'■ great number of names have !»een thus iianded riown during tin 
j past two centuries. 


( loisrinne enamel is essentially of modern 
rhe process was known at an early 
I period, and was enqiloyed for tlie purpose of subsidiary 
decoraiicm from tl»e < lose of the j6lli rentury, but not until llie 
lyth eentury did Japanese experts begin to manufarture 


was correct cannot be Ueniort by anyone who has seen the works I objects known in F.iirope as “enamels”: that is to say. 
of Shiravama. He excels in hi.s representations of land.scapc.s and ! . . ,* , r 1 1 . . . .1 . 

waterscaixrs, and has succeeded in transferring to goUblacquer I Taxes, plaques, een.'^ers, l)Owl.s, and so forth, bav ing llieii .surface 
panels tender and delicate pictures of nature's .softest mex^d.s- pic- { covered with vitrified pa.ste.s appliofi either in tin* chamlileDe or the 
turcs that .show balance, ricliness, harmony and a fine sense of | cloisonne Style. It is necessary to in.sist iiprjn this fact, be<*au.se 
decorative pro|x>rtion. Kawanabe Itclm i.s celebrated fur his been stated with apparent authority that numerous stief i 

reorescntations of flowers and foliage, and Monshita Morihachi ; u* 1 - 4 i * * -4, a /«/'- ...... 4i., ,.4/ 

and AsanoSaburo (of Kaga) are admirable in all styles, but especially, ; niens which began to be exported fr im iHfi-s wen* the outcome 
perhaps, in the charming variety called to^i-dashi (ground dow’n), I *>f industrj' rominenoing in the tfifh century and reaching its 

. 4 ; 4 . . ..4;- 1:1... 4^ — culminatioH at the beginning of the i8th 'I'hcrc i.s 

not the slenderest ground for such a theor>'. 'I’lie work began in 


w hich is pre-eminent for its satin-’like texture and for the atmosphere 
of dreamy softness that pervades the decoration. The togi-dashi 
design, when finely cxecute<l, seems to hang suspended in the velvety 
lacquer or to float under its silky surface. The magnificent sheen and 
richness of the pure kin makie (gold lacquer) are w-anting, but in 
their place we have inimitable tenderness and delicacy. 

The only branch of the lacquerer's art that can be said to have 


1838, and Kaji Tsunekichi of Owari w'a.s its originator. Iliiring 
20 years previously to the reopening of the country in 1858, 

> Obtained from the shell of thd llalicUs. 
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cloifioim^ enamelling was practised in the manner now understood 
by the term ; when foreign merchants began to settle in Yoko- 
hama, several experts were working skilfully in Owari after the 
methods of Kuji Tsunekichi. Up to that time there had been 
little demand for enamels of large dimensions, but when the 
foreign market called for vases, censers, plaques and such things, 
no difficulty was found in supplying them« Thus, about the 
year 1865, there c ommenced an export of enamels which had no 
prototypes in Japan, being destined frankly for European and 
American collectors. From a technical point of view these 
specimens had much to recommend tiiem. The ba,sc, usually of 
copper, was as thin as cardboard ; the cloisons, exceedingly fine 
and delicate, were? laid on with care and accuracy ; the colours 
were even, and the de.signs showed artistic judgment. Two 
faults, liowever, marred the work— first, tlie shapes were clumsy 
and unpleasing, l)eing copied from bronzes whose solidity 
justified forms unsuit^ to thin enamelled vessels ; .secondly, 
the colours, sombre and somewhat impure, lacked the glow and 
mcllowne.ss that give decorative superiority to the technically 
inferior Chinese enamels of the later Ming and early Tsing eras. 
Very however, the artisans of Nagoya (Owari), Yokohama 
and T6ky6— where the art had been taken up— found that 
faithful and fine workmanship did not pay. The foreign mer- 
chant desired many and cheap specimens for export, rather than 
few and costly . There followed then a period of gradual decline, 
and the enamels exported lo Europ(* showed so mi>ch inferiority 
that they were supposed to be the products of a widely different 
era and of different makers. The industry was threatened with 
extinction, and would certainly have dwindled to insignificant 
dimensions had not a few earnest artists, working in the face of 
many difficulties and discouragements, succeeded in striking out 
new lines and c.stab]ishing new standards of excellence. 

Thre e clearly differentiated scliools now (1875) came into existence. 
One, heaejed hy Namikawa Vasiiyuki of Kinto, took for it.s objects 
N^w utmost delicacy and perfection of technique, rich- 

SaZpoiM decoration, purity of design and harmony of 

’ colour. The thin clumsily* shapcMl vases of the Kaji 
school, with their uniformly distributed decoration of diapers, 
scrolls and arabesques in comparativt'ly dull colours, ceased alto- 
gether to be |3roduccd, their place being taken by graceful specimens, 
technically flawless, and carrying designs not only free from stiffness, 
but also executed in colours at once rich and soft. This .scIuk)! may 
be subdivided, Kioto rej)rc.senting one branch, Nagoya, Tokyo and 
Yokohama the other. Jn the products of the Kioto branch the 
decoration generally covered the whole surface of the piece ; in the 
products of the other branch tlu- artist aimed rather at pictorial 
clicct, placing the design in a monochromatic fieUi of low tone. It 
is plain that such a tnelhod as the latter implic.s great command of 
coloured pastes, and, indeed, no feature of the manufacture is more 
conspicuous than the progress made during tlie i>enod i88o-iqik) 
in compounding and liritig vitrifiable enamels. Many excellent 
cxamplcj^ of cloisonne enamel have been produced by each branch 
of this school. There has been nothing like them in any other 
country, and they stand at an immeasurable distance alnivc the 
works of the early Owari school repre.sented by Kaji Tsunckiclii 
and his pupils and colleagues. 

The streond of the modern schools is headed by Namikawa Sosuke 
of 'Tokyi*. i t is an eawsil v traced outgrowth of the secoml branch of the 
school just described, for one can rciulilv undor- 
nnU ms iM * placing Uic decorative <l<isign in a 

• monochromatic held of low tone, which is essentially 
a pictorial method, development would proceed in the liirectioh 
of concealing the mechanics of th ' art in order to enhance the 
pictorial eficct. 'I'hus arost' the so-called '* cloisonless enamels " 
'They arc not always without ( loisoiis. The (k*sign 
is gtMierally iraimHl at tlie outset with a ribbon of tliin metal, 
precisely after the manner of ordinary cloisonne w'arc. But as 
the work proceed, s the cloisons arc hidden — unless their presence 
is necessary to give emphasis to the design' — and the linal result is 
a picture in vitrified enamels. 

The characteristic productions of the Uiird among the modern 
schools are monochromatic and translucid enamels. All students 
„ of the ceramic art know that tlie monochmme porce- 

mstic * China owe their beauty to the fact that the 

Baam0h, ^ glaze, not under it. Tht; cerami.Ht 

finds no difliculty in applying a uniform coat of pig 
ment to porcelain hi.scuit, and covering the whole with a diaphanous 
glaze. The colour is fixed and the glaze set by secondary firing at a 
lower temperature than that necessary for hardening the pate. 
Such porcelains, however, lack the velvet -like softnt»ss and depth ol 
tone so justly prized in the genuine monochrome, where tlie glaze 


itself contains the colouring matter, pdte and g^zc being fired 
simultaneously at the same high temperature. It is apparent that 
a vitrified enamel may be made to perform, in part at any rate, the 
function of a porcelain glaze. Acting upon that theory, the experts 
of Tokyo and Nagoya have produced many very b^utiful .speci- 
mens ot monochrome enamel — yellow (canary or straw), ro$e dtt 
Barry t liquid-dawn, red, aubergine purple, green (grass or leaf), 
dove grey and lapis lazuli blue. The pieces do not quite reach the 
level of Chinese monochrome porcelains, but their inferiority is not 
marked. The artist'.s great difficulty is to hide the metal base 
completely. A monochrome loses much of its attractiveness when 
Uie colour merges into a metal rim, or when the interior of a vase 
is covered with crude iinpoii.shed paste. But to spread and fix the 
enamel so that neither at the rim nor in the interior shall there be 
any break of continuity, or any indication that the base is copper, 
not porcelain, demands quite exceptional skill. 

The translucid enamels oi the mcHlern school are generiUly 
associated with decorative bases. In other words, a suitable design 
Ls chiselled in the metal ba.se so as to be visible through xrmnalucid 
the diaphanous enamel. Very beautiful effects of broken 
and .softened lights, combined with depth and delicacy of 
colour, are thus obtained. Hut the decorative designs which lend 
them.selves to such a purpose arc not numerous. A gold base deeply 
chiselled in wave-diaper and overrun with a paste of aubergine 
purple is the most pleasing. A still higher achievement is to apply 
to the chiselled base designs executed in coloured enamels, finally 
covering the whole with translucid paste. Admirable results are 
thus produced ; as when, through a medium of cerulean blue, bright 
goldfi.sh and blue backed carp appear swimming in silvery waves, 
or brilliantly plumaged birds seem to sour among fleecy clouds. The 
artists of this school show also much skill in using enamels for the 
purposes of subordinate decoration— .suspending enamelled butter- 
flies, birds or floral .sprays, among the reticulations of a silver 
vase chi.selled d jour ; or filling with translucid enamels parts of a 
decorative scheme sculptured in iron, silver, gold or shakudo. 

V.— Economic Conditions 

Communications . — From the conditions actually existing in 
the 8th century after tlie Christian era the first compilers of 
japane.se history inferred the conditions which might 
have exi.sted in the 7th century before that era. One Po^u ia 
of their inferences was that, in the early days, com- Bmriy 
munication was by water only, and that not until 
549 w.c. did the most populous region of the empire — the 
wc.st coa.st — come into possession of public roads. S.x hundred 
years later, the local satraps are represented as having received 
instructions to build regular highway.s, and in the 3rd century 
the massing of troops for an over-sea expedition invested 
roads with new value. Nothing is yet heard, however, about 
posts. Tliese evidences of civilization did not make their 
appearance until the first great era of Japanese reform, the 
Taika period (645 650), when stations were e.stablished along 
the principal liighways, provision was made of post-horses, 
and H system of bells and checks was devised for distinguishing 
official carriers. In those days ordinary travellers w^ere reijuired 
to carry passports, nor had they any .share in the benefits of 
tlie official organization, which was cntirel\* under the control of 
the minister of war. Great difficulties attended the movements 
of private persons. Even the task of transmitting to the 
central government provinidal taxes paid in kind had to be dis- 
charged by specially organized partie.s, and this journey from the 
north-eastern districts to the capital generally occupied three 
months. At the close of the 7th century the emperor Mommu is 
said to have enacted a law that wealthy persons living near the 
highways must supply rice to travellers, and in 745 an empress 
(Koken) directed that a stock of medical neces.sarics must be 
kepi at the postal station.s. Among the benevolent acts attri- 
buted to renowned Buddhist priests posterity specially remembers 
their efforts to encourage the building of roads and bridges. The 
great emperor Kwammu (782-806) was constrained to devote 
a space of five years to the reorganization of the whole system of 
post-stations. Owing to the anarchy which prevailed during 
the loth, iith and 12th centuries, facilities of communication 
disappeared almost entirely , even for men of rank a long journey 
involv’ed danger of starvation or fatal exposure, and the pains 
and perils of travel became a household word among the people. 

Yoritom'i, the founder of feudalism at the close of the 12th century, 
was too great a statesman to under-estimate the value of roads and 
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posts. The hi^^hway between his stronghold^ Kamakura, and the 
Inipcrml city, began in his time to develop features which 

ulUrnatdy entitled it to be called one of the hnest roads in the world. 

But after Yoritomo's death the land became once more an armed 
camp, in which the rival barons discouraged travel beyond the 
limits of thdr own domains. Not until the Tokugawa family 
obtained military control of the whole empire (1603), and, fixing its 
capital at Vedo, required the feudal chiefs to reside tliere every 
second year, did the problem of roads and post-stations force itself 
once more on official attention. Regulations were now strictly 
enforced, fixing the number of horses and carriers available at each 
station, the loads to be carried by them and their charges, as well as 
the transport services that each feudal chief was entitled to demand 
and the fees he had to pay in return. Tolerable hosteirics now came 
into existence, but they nimished only shelter, fuel and the coarsest 
kind of food. By degrees, however, the progresses of the feudal 
chiefs to and from Yedo, which at first were simple and economical, 
developed fcature.s of competitive magnificence, and the importance 
of good roads and suitable accommodation received increased 
attention. This found expression in practice in 1663. A system 
more elaborate than anythmg antecedent was then introduced under 
the name of *' flying transport.” Three kinds of couriers operated. 

The first class were in the direct employment of the shogunate. 

They carried official messages between Yedo and Osaka — a distance 
of 348 miles — in four days by means of a well organised system of 
relays. The second class maintained communications between the 
fiefs and the Tokugawa court as well as their own families in Vedo, 
for in the alternate years of a feudatory's compulsory residence in 
that city his family had to live there, The third class were main- 
tained by a syndicate of 13 merchants as a private enterprise for 
transmitting letters lietween the three great cities of Kioto, Osaka 
and Yedo and intervening places. This syndicate did not undertake 
to deliver a letter direct to an addresscio. The melliod pursued 
was to expose letters and parcels at fixed places in the vicinity of 
thcii’ destination, leaving the addressees to discover for themselves 
that such things had arrived. Imperfect as this sy.stem was, it 
represented a great advance from the conditions in medieval 
times. 

The nation does not .seem to iiave appreciated the deficiencies of 
tlic syndicate’s service, supplemented as it was by a nt'twork of 
waterways which greatly mcruased the facilities for tran.sport. 

After the cessation of civil wars under the sway of the Tokugawa, the 
building and improvement of roads went on steadily. It is not too 
much to say, indeed, tliat when Japan op<*.ned her doors to foreigners 
in the middle of the 19th century, she po.ssesacd a system of roads 
some of which Ixire striking te.stiniony to her medieval greatness. 

The most remarkable was the Tokaido (eastern-soa way), 
so called because it ran easta'urd along the coast from 
Ki<>to. This great highway, 345 m. long, connected Osaka 
and Kioto with Vedo. The date of its construction is nut recorded, 
but it certainly underwent signal improvement in Uie lath and i3tli 
centuries, and during the two ancl a Inilf c(jntnries of I'okugawa sway 
in Yedo, A wide, well made and well-kept avenue, it was lined 
t^QUghout the greater jxirt of its length by giant pine-trees, render- 
ing it the most pictunjsque highway in Uie world, lyeyasu, the 
founder of the 'lokugawa dynasty of .sliuguns, directed that his 
body should be interred at Nikko, a place of exceptional beauty, 
consecrated eight hundred years previou,sly. This meant an exten- 
sion of the Tokaido (under a diflerent name) nearly a hundred miles 
northward, for the magnificent slirines erected tiien at Nikko an<l 
the periodical ceremonies thenceforth performed there demanclttd a 
correspondingly fine avenue of approach. The original lokaido 
was taken for model, and Yedo and Nikko were joined by a highway 
flanked by rows of cryptomeria. Second only to the 'I'okaido is 
the Nakasendo (mid-mountain road), which also was 
constructed to join Kioto with Vedo, but follows an 
inland course through the provinces of Yamashiro, 

Omi, Mino, Shinshu, Kotzuke and Musashi. its length Is 3^0 m., 
and though not flanked by trees or po.s.spS5ing so gfxxl a bed as the 
Tokaido, it is nevertheless a .suiTiciently remarkable highway. A 
third road, the Oshukaido runs northward from Vedo 
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highways give access to other regions. 

The question of road superintendence received early attention 
from the government of the restoration. At a general as.scmbly 
Modm prefects held at Tokyo in June 1875 it was 

Stfper- decided to classify the different roads througlioul the 
iBt 9 md€Dct empire, and to determine the several sources from 
ptRomds, ^hich the sums necessar)’ for their maintenance and 
repair should b- drawn. After several days' discussion all roads 
were eventually ranged under one or other of the following 
heads 

I. National roads, consisting of — 

Class I. Roads leading from Tokyo to the various treaty 
ports. 
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Claas z. Roads leading from Tcfliyo to the ancestral shrines 
in tho province of Isc, and also to the cities t>T to 
military stations. 

Class 3. Hoads leading fmm Tokyo to the pix‘fectural offices, 
and those forming the liiics of connexion between 
cities and military stations. 

II. Prefectural roads, consisting of - 

Class 1. Roads connecting dilfercnt prefectures, or leading 
from military stations to their outposts. 

Class 2. Koad.s connecting the head offices of cities and 
prefectures with their branch utlices. 

Class 3. Komis connecting noted localities with the chief 
town of such neighbourhoods, or leading to seajxjifs 
convenient of acces.s. 

III . Village roads, consisting 

Class I. Roads passing tlmmgh several localities in 
succession, or merely leading from one locality to 
another. 

Cla.ss 2. Road.s specially constructed for the convenience 
of irrigation, pa.sturage, minoa, factories, &c,, in 
accordance with measures determined by the peopk 
of the locality. 

Class 3. Roads constructed fi)r the benefit of Shinto 
shrines, Buddhist temples, or to facilitate the culti- 
vation of ricc-tields and arable land. 

Of the above three headings, it wa.s decided that all national 
roads should be maintained at the national expense, the n'gti- 
lations for their up-keep being entrusted to the cure of the prefec- 
tures along the line of route, and the cost incurred being paid 
from the Imperial treasury. Prefectural roads are maintained 
by a joint (‘ontribution from the government and fmm the par- 
ticular prefect lire, each paying onchalf of the sum needed. 
Village roads, being for the convenience of loc al districts uJunc, 
are maintained at the expense of such di.stricts under the general 
supervision of the corresponding prefecture. The width of 
national roads was determined at 42 ft. for clas.s i, 36 ft. for clu.s.s 
2, and 30 ft. for class 3 ; the j)refecliiral roads were to be from 
24 to 30 ft., and the dimensions of the village roads were optioiuil, 
according to the nec.essity of the case. 

The vehicles chiefly cmployecl in antc*-Meiji clays were ox-carriages, 
nofimono^ kago and carts drawn by hand. Ox-caniages were used 
only by people of thcj highest rank. 'They wt?re often vtblel^a 
constructed of rich lacquer ; the curtains susjiencled in ® • 

front were of the linesi bamboo workmanship, w ith thick a»rds and 
tassels of plaited silk, and the draught animal, an ox uf handsome 
proportions, was brilliantly caparisonc'd. 'The care and ex]>mihu 
lavished upon these liigldy ornate »lruc;tures would have been deeiiuid 
extravagant even in medieval KurtqH!. They haver passed entirely 
out uf uH<‘, and are now to be .neon in niuseuniK only, but the type 
still exists in ('hina. The norimono re.scmbl<r(l a miniatunr bouse 
slung by its roof-ridge from a nms.sive pole which |)rojectef| at either 
end sufficiently to admit the shoulders of a carrier. It, too, was 
frequently of very umamenial nature and served to carry aristocrats 
or officials uf high position. Tlie kagu was the humblest of all 
conveyances rc:cognized as usable by the upper classes. It was an 
ojion palaucjuin, V-.shaped in cross section, slung from a |>olci which 
resteu on the shoulders of two bearers. Extraordinary skill and 
endurance were shown by the men who carriwJ (lie norimono and 
the kago, but none the. less thei't* vehicles were Uilh profoundly 
uncomfortable. They have.* now been relegated to the waiehoust^s ol 
undertakers, where they serve as U^arers for folks too jK>or to employ 
catafalques, their place on the roads and in the sit eels having been 
conqfletely taken by the pnrihisha, a two-wheeled 
vehicle pulled by one; or two men who think nothing 
of running 20 m. at tlie rate; oi m. an hour. 'J’lie 
jinrikis^ was devised by a Japanese in 1870, and since then it ha.s 
come into use throughout the whole of Asia eastward of the Suez 
Canal. Luggage, ol course.;, could not be carried by ncirimono or 
kago. It was necessary to have recourse to packmen, packhorsea 
or baggage carts drawn by men or horses. All these .still exist and 
arc as useful as ever within certain limits, In the cities and towns 
horses u.sed as beasts of burden are now shod witii iron, but in rural 
or mountainou.H districts straw shoes arc; substilufed, a device which 
enables the animals to traverse rocky or precipitous roads with 
safety. 

Railways , — It i.s ca.sy to understand that an enterprise like 
railway construction, requiring a great outlay of capital with 
returns long delayed, did not at first commend itself to the Jap- 
anese, who were almost entirely ignorant of co-operation as a 
factor of business organization. Moreover, long habituated to 
.snail-like modes of travel, the people did not rapidly appreciate 
the ccleri ty of the locomotive. Neither the ox-cart, the norimono^ 
nor the kago covered a daily distance of over 20 m. on the average, 
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and the packhorse was even slower. Amid such conditions the 
idea of railways would have been slow to germinate had not a 
catastrophe furnished some impetus. In i 86 'j a ricc-faminc 
occurred in the southern island, Kiushiu, and while the cereal 
was procurable abundantly in the northern provinces, peojde in 
the south perished of hunger owing to lack of transport facilities. 
Sir Harry Parkes, British representative in Tokyo, seized this 
occasion to urge the construc'tion of railways. Jto and Okunia, 
then influential meml)er. of the government, at once recognized 
the wisdom of his advice. Arrangements were rnad(‘ for a loan 
of a million sterling in I^mdon on the security of tin* customs 
revenue, and Knglish engineers were engaged to lay a line 
between Tokyo and Yokohama (j8 m.). Vehement voices of 
opposition were at once raised in private and official circles alike, 
all persons engaged in transport business imagined themselves 
threatened with ruin, and conservative patriots detected loss of 
national independenc e in a foreign loan. So fierce was the an- 
tagonism that the military authorities refused to permit opera- 
tions of survey in the southern suburb of Tokyo, and the road 
had to be laid on an embankment constructed in the s(*a Jto 
and Okuma, however, never flinchcil, and they were ably sup- 
ported I)y Marquis M. Jnr)uye an<I M. Mayejirna. The latter 
published, in i«S7o, the first Japanese work on railways, advoca- 
ting the building of lines from 'lokyo to Kioto jind Osaka; the 
former, appointed superin I t‘ndent of the lines, held t hat post for 
30 years, and is justly spoken of as “ the father of Japanese 
railways.’’ 

September 1872 saw the first official oponin)" of a railway (the 
Tokyo Yokohama line) in Japan, the ceremony Ix'ing performed by 
the emperor liiniself, u measure which elleclually silenced all liirtlier 
opposition. Ki^hl years from the lime of turnluf; the tirst sod saw 
71 m. of road open li) traffic, llir northern section being that lietween 
'fokyo and YoKohama, niul the .southern that In'lween Kioto ami 
Kobe. A period of interruption now cii.sued, owing to domestic 
troubles and foreign coinjiliralions, and when, in 1878, tlie govern- 
ment was able (o ilevote attention once again to railway problems, 
it found the treasury riupty. 'J'hen for the first time a public works 
loan was llonted in the homo market, and about /.too, 000 of the 
total thus olitained pas.sed into the hands of the railw'ay bureau, 
which at onct' undertook the building of a road from Kioto to the 
shore of Lake Jtiwa, a work memorable as the tirst line built in Japan 
without foreign assistance.’ During all this time jnivatc enterprise 
had remained wholly inactive in the matter of railways, and it 
became a matter of imjiortanco to rouse tlie people from this apathetic 
attitude. I'or the ordinary process of organizing a joint-stock 
company and raising .share-capital the nation was not yet prepared. 
Hut .shortly after the alxilition of feudalism there had come into the 
possession of the former feudatories stale loan bonds amounting 
to some 18 millions sterling, which represented the sum granted by 
the treasury in commutation of the revenues formerly accruing to 
these iiKMi from their fiefs. Already events had shown that the 
feudatories, (piite devoid of biisine.ss experience, were not unlikely 
to dispose of these l>onds and devote the proceeds to unsound enter- 
prises. I’rince Iwakura, one of the leaders of the Meiji statesmen, 
persuaded the feudatories to employ a part of the Ixinds as capital 
lor railway construction, and thus the first private railway company 
was lormikl in Japan under the name tetsudo kafaha (Japan 

railway company), the treasury guaranteeing 8 on the paid-up 
cn]utal for a period of 15 years. Some time ola]vse<l before this 
example found followers, Imt'iiltimately a programme was ela bora tt‘d 
and carried out hasiug for its basis a gram! trunk line extending 
the whole length of Hu* main i.^land from Aomori on the north to 
Shimoiioseki on the south, a distance of 1 1^53 m. ; and a continuation 
of the same line Ihroiighoiit the length of the southern island ol 
Kifishiu, from Moji on the north — which lies on the opposite side of 
the strait from Shimonoseki- to Kagoshima on the south, a distance 
of 232 J m.; as well as a line from Moji to Nagasaki, a distance 
of I (>311 m. Of this main road th<* stale undertook to build the 
central section (37(» m.), bctwi'en Tokyo and Kf*be (via Kioto) ; 
the Japan railway company underlcKik the portion (^57 m.) north- 
ward of 'J'okyo to Aomori the Sanyo railway company undertook 
the portion (320 m.) southward of Tokyo to Shimonoseki ; and the 
Kiushiu railway company undertook the lines in Kiushiit. The 
whole line is now in operation. The first project was to carry the 
Tokyo-Kioto line through the interior of the island so as to secure 
it against enterprises on the part of a maritime enemy. Such 
engineering difficulties presented themselves, however, that the 
coast route was ultimately chosen, and though the line through the 


’ In 187;^ there were 120 English en^ncers, drivers and foremen 
in the service of the railway bureau. Three years later only three 
advisers remained. 


f interior was subsequently constructed, strategical considerations 
were not allowed completely to govern its direction. 

When this building of railways began in Japan, much discussion 
was taking place in England and India as to the relative advantages 
of the wide and narrow gauges, and so strongly did the arguments 
in favour of the latter appeal to the English advisers of the Japanese 
government that the metre gauge was chosen. Some fitful efforts 
made in later years to change the system proved unsucce.ssful. The 
lines are single, for the most part; and as the embankments, the 
cuttings, the culverts and the bridge-piers have not been constructed 
for a double line, any change now would be very costly. The 
average .speed of passenger train.s in Japan is 18 in. an hour, the 
corre.sponding figure over the metre-gauge roads in India being 
i(t m., and the figure for Knglish parliamentary trains from 19 to 
28 in. Hriiish engineers surveyed the routes for the first lines and 
superintended the work of construction, but within a few years the 
Japane.se were able to dispense >vith foreign aid altogether, both 
in builtling aiul operating their railways. Th(?y also construct 
carriages, wagons and locomotives, and they may therefore be 
said to liave liecome (*nlirely iiiclependent in the matter of railways, 
for a government iron-foundry at Waknmaisu in KiCishifi is able 
to manufacture steel rails, 

The total length of lini^s open for tralhc at the end of March 190^) 
was 47.pl m., 1470 in. having been built by the state and 327O by 
private companies ; the former at a co.st of li) millions sterling for 
construction and equipment, and the latter at a cost of 25 millions. 
Thus the expenditure by the state averaged /i 0,884 jxt mile, and 
that by private comj>anii*s, /7t>3i- This difference Is exjd.'iined by 
the facts that the state lines liaving been the pioneers, jxirtions of 
them were built before experience had indicated cheap melbods; 
that a very large and costly foreign staff was employed on these 
roads in tin* early days, whereas no such item app’eareil in the 
accounts of ]»rivate lint‘s ; that extensive works for the building of 
locomotives and rolling stock are connected w'ith the government’s 
roads, and that it fell to the lot of the state to undertake lines in 
distiicls presenting exceptional engineering difficulties, such dis- 
tricts being naturally avoided by private companies. The gross 
earnings of all the lines during the fiscal year 1905-1906 were 7 mil- 
lions sterling, approximately, and the gross expen.ses (including the 
payment of interest on loans and debentures) were under 3} niillioii.s, 
so that there remained a net profit of 3J millions, being at the rate 
of a little over 8J % on the invested capital. The facts that the 
outlays averaged less than 47 % of the gross income, and that 
accidents and irregularities arc not numerous, prove that Japanese 
management in this kind of enterprise is efficient. 

When the fiscal year 1906 -1907 opened, the number of private 
companies w'as no less than 36, owming and operating 3276 m. of 
railway. 'I'o say that this rcprc.sehted an average" 
of 91 in. per company is to convey an over-favourable 
id(*a, for, as a matter of fact, 15 of the companies 23 ^ 
aviTaged le.ss than 24 m. Anything like efficient co- . 

operation was impossible in such circumstances, and 
constant coniplaint.s were beard alnnit delays in transit and undue 
expense. The defects of divided ownership had long .suggested the 
expediency of nationalization, but not until i9of> could the diet lx* 
induced to give its consent. March 31 of that year, a railway 
nationalization law was promulgated. It enacted that, within ii 
period of 10 years from 190I1 to 19x5, the state should purchase the 
17 v>rincipal private roads, which had a length of 2812 m., and whose 
cost of construction and eipiipmcni had been 23J millions sterling 
The original scheme inchuled 15 other railways, with an aggregaic 
mileage of only 353 m. ; but these were eliminated as being lines of 
local interest onlv. 'I'he actual purchase price of the 17 lines was 
calculated at 43 millions sterling (alxiut double their cost price), on the 
following liasis ; {a) An amount equal to 20 times the sum obtained 
by multiplying the cost of construction at tlie date of purchase by 
the average ratio of the profit to the cost of construction during the 
.six business terms of the company from the second half-year of 
1902 to the first half-year of 1905. (fc) The amount of the actual 
cost of stored articles converted according to current prices thereof 
into public loan-lxonds at lace value, except in the case of articles 
which liad been purchased with Ixirrowed money. The government 
agreed to hand over the purchase money within 3 years from the 
date of the acquisition of the lines, in public loan-libnds bearing 5 % 
interest calculated at their face value ; the Ixinds to be redeemed 
out of the net profits accruing from the purchased railways. It wa.s 
calculated that this redemption w'ould be effected in a period of 
32 years, after which the annual profit accruing to the state from 
the lines would be 5) millions sterling. But the nationalization 
scheme, though apparently the only effective method of linking 
together and co-ordinating an excessively subdivided system of lines, 
has proved a source of considerable financial embarrassment. For 
when the state constituted itself virtually the sole owner of railways, 
it necessarily assumed responsibility for extending them so that they 
should suffice to meet the wants of a nation numbering some 50 
millions. Such extension could be effected only by borrowing money. 
Now the government was pledged by the diet in 1907 to an expenai- 
ture of ii| millions (spread over 8 years) for extending the ola state 
system of roads, and an expenditure of 6} millions (spread over 12 
years) for improving them. But from the beginning of that year, a 
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period of extreme commercial and financial depression set in» and 
the treasury had to postpone all recourse to loans for whatever 
purpose, so that railway progress was completely checkcKl in the 
iield alike of the original and the acquired state lines. Moreover, 
all securities underwent such sharp depreciation that, on the one 
hand, the government hesitated to imnd over the bonds representing 
the purchase-price of the railways, lest such an addition to the 
volume of stocks should cause further depreciation, and, on the other, 
the former owners of the nationalized Uncs found the character of 
their bargain greatly changed. In these circumstances the govern- 
ment decided to take a strong step, namely, to place the whole of 
the railways owned by it — the original state lines as well as those 
nationalized — in an account independent of the regular budget, and 
to devote tneir entire profits to works of extension and improve- 
ment, supplementing the amount with loans from t^e treasury when 
necessary. 

In the sequel of the war of IQ04-5 Japan, witli Clnn.i’s consent, 
acquired from Ruasia the lease of the portion of the Sc uth' Manchuria 
South railway (sec Manchuria) between K vang-chengdsze 
MmachuHm (Chang-chun) on the north and Tairen (Dalny), Port 
Rmllwmy* Arthur and Niuchwang on the south — a total length 
of 470 m. At the close of igot) this road was handtsl 
over to a joint-stock company with a capital of 20 millions sterling, 
the government contributing xo millions in the form of the road and 
its associated properties ; the public subscribing 2 millions, and the 
company being entitled to issue rlebcn lures to the extent of 8 millions, 
the principal and interest of these debentures being olficially guar- 
anteed. Four millions’ worth of debentures were issued in London 
in 1907 and 4 millions in igo8. This company's programme is not 
limited to operating the railway. It also works coal-fields at Yentai 
and Fushun ; has a line of steamers plying between Tairen and 
Shanghai ; and engages in enterprises of electricity, warehoii.sing 
and the management of houses and lands within zones 50 li (17 m.) 
wide on cither side of the line. The go\‘ornni<mt guarantees 6 % 
interest on the capital paid up by the general 

Not until 1905 did Japan come into jx)ssession of an electric 
railway. It was a short line of 8 in., built in Ki<ito for the purjx>ses 
p- . of a domestic exhibition held in that city. Thenec- 

enterprise grew st<‘adily in favour. 
K 9 ! my . ^ that, in 1907, there were i() companies with an 

aggregate capital of 8 millions sterling, having i(>5 m. open to traflic 
and 77 m. under construction. Fifteen other companies with an 
aggregate capital of 3 millions had also obtained charters. The 
principal of tnese is the Trtky<"> railway company, with a subscribed 
capital of 6 millions (^i pai^"! up), 9^1 ni. of line ofnm and 149 m. 
under construction. In 190'/ it carried 153 million passengers, and 
its net earnings were ^300,000 

The traditional .story of prehistoric Japan iiidi<’ates that the 
first recorded emperor was an over-sea invader, whose followers 
must therefore ha\’e possessed some knowdedge of 
CotomTah ship-building and navigation. Hut in what kind of 
cmiimu9* * craft they .sailed and how they handled them, there is 
nothing to show clearly. Nine c enturies later, but .still 
500 years before the era of surviving written annals, an empress 
is said to have invaded Korea, embarking her forces at Kobe 
(then called Takekura) in 500 vessels. In the middle of the 6th 
century we read of a general named Abe-no-hirafu who led a 
flotilla up the Amur river to the invasion of Manchuria (then 
called Shukushin). All these things show that the Japanc.se 
of the earliest era navigated the high sea wdth some skill, and at 
later dates down to medieval time.s they are found orcasionally 
sending forces to Korea and constantly visiting Lhina in vessels 
w’hich seem to have experienced no difficulty in making the 
voyage. The i6th century was a period of maritime activity 
so marked that, had not artificial checks been applied, the Japan- 
ese, in all probability, would have obtained partial command of 
Far-Eastern waters. They invaded Korea ; their corsairs harried 
the coasts of China ; two hundred of their vessels, .sailing under 
authority of the Taik6’s vermilion seal, visited Siam, Luzon, 
Cochin China and Annam, and they built ship.s in European 
style which crossed the Pacific to Acapulco. But this spirit of 
adventure was chilled at the clo.se of the i6th century and early 
in the 17th, when events connected with the propagation of 
Christianity taught the Japanese to believe that national 
safety could not be secured without international isolation. In 
1638 the ports were clo.sed to all foreign ships except those flying 
the flag of Holland or of China, and a strictly enforced edict 
forbade the building of any vessel having a capacity of more than 
500 ko/^ (150 tons) or constructed for purposes of ocean naviga- 
tion. TTienceforth, with rare exceptions, Japanese craft confined 


themselves to the coastwise trade. Ocean-going enterprise 
ceased altogether. 

Things rernained thus until the middle of the 19th century, 
when a growing knowledge of the conditions existing in tlie West 
warned the Tokugawa administration that continued isolation 
w'ould be suicidal. In 1853 the law prohibiting the construction 
of sea-going ships was revoked and the Yedo government built 
at Uraga a sailing vessel of European type aptly called the 
“ Phoenix (“ Howo Maru "). Just 243 years had elapsed siniT 
the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty ( instructed Japan’s first 
ship after a foreign model, with the aid of an English pilot, Will 
Adams. In 1853 Commodore M. C. Perry made his appearance, 
and thenceforth cvcr>'thing conspired to push Japan along the 
new path. The Dutch, who had been pioximatcly responsible 
for the adoption of the seclusion polic y in the 17th century, now 
took a prominent part in promoting a liberal view. They sent 
to the Tokugawa a present of a man-of-war and urged the vital 
necessity of equipping the (‘ountr>^ with « navy. 'Fhen followed 
the establishment of a naval college at Tsukiji in Yedo, the 
building of iron works at Naga.saki, and the construction at 
Yokosuka of a dock> ar(l destined to become one of the greatest 
enterprises of its kind in the East. J’his last undertaking bore 
witne.ss to the patriotism of the Tokugawa rulers, for they reso- 
lutely carried it to completion during the throes of a revolution 
w'hich involved the downfall of their dynasty, Their encourage- 
ment of maritime enterpri.se had borne fruit, for when, in 1867, 
they restored the administration to the Imperial eourt, 44 
ocean-going ships were found among their posse.ssions and 94 
were in the hands of the feudatories, a steamer and 20 .sailing 
vessels having been constructed in Japan and the rest purchased 
abroad. 

If the Ibkugawa had been energetic in this respect, the new 
government was still more so. It caused the various maritime 
carriers to amalgamate into one association called the Nippofi- 
koku yubin jokisen kaisha (Mail SS, Company of Japan), to which 
were transferred, free of charge, the steamers, previously the 
property of the 'I'okugawa or the feudatories, an(J a substantial 
subsidy was granted by the state. This, the first steamship com- 
pany ever organized in Japan, remained in existence only four 
years. Defective management and incapacity to compete with 
foreign-owned vessels plying between the open ports c'auscd its 
downfall (1875). Already, however, an independent company 
had appeared upon the scene. Organized and controlled by a 
man (Iwa.saki Yataro) of exceptional enterprise and business 
faculty, this mitsubishi kaisha (three lozenge company, .so called 
from the design on its flag), working with steamers chartered 
from the former feudatory of Tosa, to which clan Twasaki 
belonged, proved a success from the outset, and grew with each 
vicissitude of the state. For when (1874) the Meiji government’s 
first complication.s with a foreign country nece.ssilated the des- 
patch of a military expedition to Pormosa, the administration 
had to purchase 63 foreign steamers for transport purposes, and 
these were subsefjuenlly transferred to the mitsubishi company 
together with all the vessels (17) hitherto in the possession of 
the Mail SS. Company, the Treasury further granting to the 
mitsubishi a subsidy of £50,000 annually. Shortly afterwards 
it was decided to purcha.se a .service maintained by the Pacific 
Mail SS. Company with 4 steamers between Yokohama and 
Shanghai, and money for the purpo.se having been lent by the 
state to the mit.subishi, Japan’s first line of steamers to a foreign 
country was firmly established, just 20 years after the law 
interdicting the construction of ocean-going vessels had been 
rescinded. 

The next memorable event in this chapter of history occurred in 
1877, when the Satsuma clan, eminently the most powerful and mo.st 
warlike among all the former feudatories, took the field in open 
rebellion. For a lime the fate of the government hung in the balance, 
and only by a flanking movement over-sea was the rebellion crushed. 
This strategy comp<;llcd the purchase of 10 foreign 8tcamer.s, and 
these too were subsequently handed over to the mitMubtshi company, 
which, in 1880, found itself possessed of 32 ships aggregating 25,600 
Ions, whereas all the other vessels of foreign type in the? country 
totalled only 27 with a tonnage of 6500. It had now become 
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apparent that the country could not hope to meet emergencies wliich 
might at any moment arise, especially in connexion with Korean 
affairs, unless the development of the mercantile marine proceeded 
more rapidly. 'Iliercforc In 1881 the formation 01 a new company 
wa.s officially promoted. It had the name of the kyod^> unyu kaisha 
( Union Transport Company) ; its capital was al)out a million sterling ; 
it received a large subsidy from the stale, and its chief purpose was 
to proviile vcs.selH for military uses and as commerce-carriers. 
Japan had now definitely embraced tlu policy of (mtrustiug to 
private companies ratlier than to the state the duty of acquiring a 
fleet of vessels capable of serving as transports or auxiliary cruisers 
in time of war. f^ut there was now seen the curious spectacle of 
two companies (tlie Mitsubishi and the Union 'i'ransjKirt) com- 
])eling in the same waters and both siilisidi/cd 1)> the treasury. 
After this had gone on for four years, the two companies were amal- 
gamated (1885) into tlx; Nippon yusen haisha (Japan Mail SS. ( om- 
()any) witJi a capital of 1,100, otxj and an atiiiiial subsidy of /88,ooo, 
lixed on the basis of 8 % of tJie cajhtal. Another company had 
coini’ into existence a few monllis earlier. Its ihrl consisted of i 


27,000 tons at home and bought 177,000 abroad, so that the nrt 
increase to her mercantile fleet of steamers was 133,000 tons. The 
following table shows the growtli of her marine during the ten years 
ending 1907 ; — 


Steamers. Sailing Vessels. Totals. 


Year. 

Numljcr. 

(imtis 

loaoMfft. 

Nuuibor. 

UriMN 

Tonoage. 

Nuidli«r. 

CtUhk 

ToaMK«;> 

1898 . 

. 1130 

477 » 43 o 

19X4 

I 70»^94 

3044 

648,324 

1899 . 

. 1221 

310,007 

3322 

286,923 

4543 

467,930 

igoo . 

• 1329 

543 .. 1<^5 


3 ^o,fiy2 

5x79 

863,937 

1901 . 

• t.l 95 

5 ^ 3.332 

4020 

33 <>, 5 *£i 

547 * 

920,000 

1902 . 

. 1441 

010,445 

3907 

3 .V '.>54 

r 34 « 

946,000 

1903 . 

‘ 157^ 

(»(i3,220 

3934 

3 * 8.953 

55 f >4 

992,173 

1904 . 

. 1813 

798,240 

3940 

3*9,125 

5755 

i,X 27 , 3 b 5 

1905 . 

. 1 988 

939.749 

4132 

3 . 1 'J, 57 i 

Oj 70 

1,276,330 

1900 . 

. 2103 

i,o 4 J, 3(>9 

4547 

353 , 35 f' 

O700 

i, 395»925 

1907 . 

. 

1,115,880 

4728 

3 f> 5,559 

6807 

i. 4 ^E 4.19 


100 small steamers, totalling 10,000 tons, which had hithe^rto been 
competing in the Inland Sea. 

Japan now possessed a snlislantial mercantile iiiarine, the rale of 
whoso develotnnent is indieaved by the following figures 

Year, Steamers. Sailing Vesw'is. 'lutals. 

Niuiihrr. 'I omr. Niiiitlici, 'I'nii'., Ntiitil>cr Tuii!,. 

1870 ... 3,5 15. .. It*. i. 4.')4 •• |b 17, 95 ^ 

1892 .... O42 122,300 .. 780 .p>,ob5 .. 1422 108,305 

Nevcrthel(j.4s, only 23 % of the I'xjKirts and imjNirts was tran.sjiortfd 
in JapaJie.Me bottoms in 1892, wiiercas foreign steamers look 77 %. 
'fins discrepancy was one of the subjects discussed in tlie iirst session 
of the diet, but a bill presented by the government for encouraging 
navi,gation failed to obtain parliafncntary consent, and in 1893 the 
Japan Mail SS. ('oinpany, without waiting for state assistance, 
opened a regular service to 1 loin buy mainly tlu; purpose of carrying 
raw cotton from India to supply the .sjiinning industry which had now 
a.ssununl great importance in Japan. Thus the rising sun flag flew 
h,r the first lime oul.side bar East ern waters. Almost imniediateiy 
after the cHtablisliinent of this line, Jatian had to e*ngage in war with 
('hina, which entailed the. despa tt h 01 some two hundred thousand 
men to the neighU>uring conlinent and their maintenance then* 
for moH' than a year. All the country's available .shipping n?.soiirce.s 
did not sufl'icc f(>r this task. Additional ve.s.sol.s had to lx* purchased 
or chartered, and thu.s, by the beginning of 189b, the riurcantile 
marine of Japan had grown to 899 steamer.s of 373,58^ tons, while 
the sitiiiiig' vessels had diminished to (>4.1 of 44,o(X) ions. 

Ill 1897 there occurred an event destined to exercise a iK)tcnt 
influence on the fortunes not only of Japan herself but also of her 
mercantile marine. No s<»oner had ' she exciianged with China 
ratifications of a treaty of peace which secmeil to prelndc a long 
period of tranquillity, than l^ussia, OiTinany and hrance ordered her 
to restore all lht‘ cohliinMUal territory ceded to her by China. Japan 
then recognized that her hope of jieaco w’as delusive, and that she 
mu.st be prepared to engage in a struggle inoomparalily more seriou.s 
than the one from which .she had Just emerged. Determiiuxi Uiat 
when the crucial moinonl came slu' should not lie found without ample 
means for transporting her armies, the government, under the 
leadership of Urince I to and with the consent of the diet, enacted, 
in March 189(1 laws liberally encouraging ship-building and naviga- 
ti(?n. linder the navigation law' " any Japanese subject or any 
cummcrcial company w hose partners or shareholders were all Jaimm 
e.se subjects, engaged in carrying jias.scngers and cargo between 
Japan and foreign countries or bet warn foreign jrorts, in their own 
vessels, which must be of at least in(x> tons and registercil in the 
shipping list of the Empire, became entitled to subsidies propor- 
tionate to the distance run and tlie tonnage of the vessels ” ; and 
under the sliip-building law, bounties w'cre granUxl for the construc- 
♦ion of iron or steel vt'ssels of not It'ss than 700 tons groSwS by any 
Japanese subjt'ct or any commercial company wdiose partnem and 
shareholders wore all Japanese. I'he effect of this lcgi.slation 
was marked. In the per'ioa of six years ended 1902, no less than 835 
vessels of 4,53,000 tons w'cre added to the mercantile marine, and the 
treasury found it.sQ'If paying oncouragiMneiil u-.;mey whicli totalled 
six hundred thousand pounds aiinuallv, Shqvliuilding underwent 
remarkable development. Thus, while in 1870 only 2 steamers 
aggregating 57 tons had been constructcil in Japanese yards, 33 
ste:\mers totalling 3380 tons and 193 sailing vessels of 17,873 toils 
were launched in 1900. By the year 1907 Japan had 2U) private 
ship yards and ^2 private docks,’ and while the government yards 
w'ere able to build first-class liiic-of-battlo ships of the largest size, 
the private docks wore turning out steamers of 9000 tons burden. 
When war broke out with Biissia in 1904, Japan had 567,000 tons 
of steam shipping, but that stupendous struggle obligid her to 
materially augment even this great total. In operations connected 
with the WOT she lost 7i,<x»o tons, but on the other hand, she built 

' The largest is the mitsubishi at Nagasaki. It has a length of 
722 ft. Next stands the kawasaki at KobCi and in the third place 
U the uraga. 


Witli regard to tin. development of ship‘ building in Japanese 
yards the following figures convey information : — 

NtTMnjjR.s OF Vesskls nrii.T in Japan and Numbers 
Purchased Ahroad 


Built in Japan. Purchased abroad. 


Year. 

Stcamors. 

Sailing Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing Vessels. 

1898 . 

■ • 479 

1 ^oi 

194 

9 

i8<j<) . 

• • 534 

2771 

199 

T2 

1900 . 

• • 953 

.1302 

2 c)6 

7 

1901 . 

• • 754 

^ 5^9 

213 

6 

1902 . 

. . 813 

33«5 

220 

(> 

1903 . 

. . «55 

53^4 

233 

8 

1904 . 

• • 947 

3324 

277 

8 

I 90 ‘> • 

. . 1028 

.13t>8 

337 

1 1 

1906 . 

. 1 100 

3^39 

3S7 

11 

1907 . 

■ . 1130 

4 ^^U 1 

419 

1 2 


Ill the building of iron and steel .ships the Japanese arc obliged 
to import much ol the material used, but a large steel-foundry has 
been established under govermnent auspices at Wakamatsu in 
Kiu.shiu, that position having been chosen on account of comparative 
proximity to the l aiya iron mine in China, where the greater part 
of the irou ore used for the foundry is procured. 

Simultaneously with the jirowth of the mercantile maiinc there 
has been a markerl dev(’lo])ment in the number of licensed mariners ; 
that is to say, seamen registerixl by the gov(‘rnim*nt 
as having passed the examination prescribed by law'. - 
In 18^6 there wi're only 4 Japanese subjects w'ho satisfied that 
definition as against 7^ duly cjualified foreigners holding rt^sponsible 
po.sitions. In 1895 the numbers w'cre 4x33 Japanese and 835 
ioieigncrs, and ten j eans laliT the corresponding ’figures were 16, 88b 
and 349 respectively. In 1904 the ordinary sv\'inicn of the merenn- 
tih' marine totalled 202,710. 

There are in Japan various institutions where the theory and 
practice of navigation are taught. The principal of these is the 
7 V»A’jv s/ti’sen ^aiiko (Tokyo mercantile marine college, « . .. . 

establislied in 1875), w'here some Coo of the men no\s 
serving as officers and engineers have graduated. Wei! 
equipped colleges exist also in seven other places, all having been 
established with official co operation. Mention must be made of 
a mariners’ assistance association {kaiin ekisai-kai, established in 
i8tx)) w’hich acts as a kind of agency for supplying mariners to ship- 
owners, and of a distressful mariners’ relief as.sociation {suinan 
kyiism-kai) which has succoured about a hundred thousand seamen 
since its establishment in ibcxo. 

The duty of overseeing all matters relating to tlie niariiiiue 
carrjung trade devolves on the department of state for communica- 
lion.s, aiid is delegated by the latter to one of it.s 
bureaus (the Kuan sen- kyoku, ot ships superintendence 
bureau), w'hich, again, is divided into three sections : 
one for insix*cti.ig \-C8sels, one for examining manners, " 
and one for Uie general control of all shipping in Japanese w'utcrs. 
For the better discharge of its duties this bureau parcels out the 
empire into 4 districts, having their headquarters at I'oky^, Osaka, 
Nagasaki and Hakodate ; and tliese four districts are in tura ssub- 
divided into x8 sections, each having an office of marine affairs 
{ktmiji'kyoku), 

Compeliiioii between Japanese and foreign ships in the carriage 
of the country’s o\ er-sea trade soon began to assume appreciable 
dimensions. 1*1108, whcrea.s in 1891 the portion carried 
in lapanese Iwttoms was only millions sterling ^ 
against 12 1 millions carried by foreign vessels, the ^ 
corresponding figures in 1902 w ere 20 J millions against 
32 J millions. Inother words, Japanese steamers carried ^ 

only I X % of the total trade in 1891 , but their share rose ^ ’ 

’39 % in 1902. The prospect suggested by this record caused 
some uneasiness, which was not allayed by obser\*xng that while 
the tonnage of Japanese vessels in Chinese ports wa-s only 2 
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in iHg6 as oompared with ioieign vcaacls, the lormer gre^ to 
i6 % in 1902 : whil;; iu Koreau ports |apaiie«e steamers almost 
monopolised the carrying trade, leaving only x8 % to their idreign 
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rivals^ and even in Hong' Kong the tonnage of Jai>ancsc ships 
increased from 3 % in i89(> to 13 % ^ 1900. In 1S9S Japan stoo<l 
eleventh on the list of the tliirleen principal maritime countries of tht^ 
world, but in 1 4 : 7 she rose to the mth })ldce. Her principal company, 
the Nippon yusen kaisha, though cstablisaed as lately as 1885, now 
ranks ninth in point of tonnage among the 2t leading mantime 
companies of the world. This company was able to supply 55 out of 
a total fleet of 207 transports furnished by all the steamship com- 
panies of Japan for military and naval purposes during the war 
with Kussia m 1904-5. It may lie noted in conclusion that the 
development of Japain's steam-shipping during the hve decatles 
ended 1007 was as follows: — 

I ons. 

At the end of 1868 1 7,952 

At the end of 1878 .... ‘’3,408 

At the end of 1888 .... .... 197,365 

At the end of 1898 .... (>48,324 

At the end of 1907 i ,115,880 

I'hcre are 33 }X»rt.s in Japan oj)on as places of call fur foreign 

n .. steamers. Their names with the dales ol llicir oiwn- 

OptnPprts. . . 


Number in 

Place. 1904. 

United States of America . . . 33,849 

Canada 3^838 

Mexico 456 

S. Amerirn 1 ^496 

Philippines 2,632 

Hawaii 05,008 

Aiistrakisia 71,129 


Number in 
1906. 
130,22$ 
5,088 
1.294 
2,500 
2,iSs 

3.374 


1.SS9. 


1900. 

899 

1 ,29() 

I ,(>50 

. . 1,701 

2, ‘>13 

2,155 

• • <’3 

KH 

2TI 

.J .<5 


5 t‘^ 

208 

* 5 H 

11.5 

• • 55 ^ 


(>70 

1.973 

‘•..172 


S 

18S 

251 


Name. 




Date ot Opening. 

Situation. 

Yokohama 




. . 1859 

Main Island. 

Kob(* . 




. . 2808 

do. 

Niigata 




. . 1807 

do. 

Osaka . 




. . 1899 

do. 

Yokkaichi 




. . do. 

do. 

Shimonosoki 




do. 

do. 

Itozaki 




do. 

do. 

Taki'toyo 




do. 

do. 

Shimizu 




do. 

do. 

Tsuruga . 




do. 

do. 

Nanao 




(io. 

do. 

Fushiki 




. . do. 

do. 

Sakai . 




. . do. 

lio. 

llamada , 




. . do. 

do. 

Miyazii 




. . do. 

do. 

Aomori 




. . 1 906 

do. 

Nagasaki . 




. . 1859 

Kiuahiii. 

Moii 




. . 1899 

do 

Hakata 




. . do. 

do. 

Karatsu . 




do. 

do. 

Kiichinotsn 




do. 

do. 

Misiimi 




do. 

do. 

Siiminoye 




i t)ob 

do. 

Tzuliura* 




. . I Hc)t) 

Tsushima. 

Sasuna 




. do. 

do. 

Shikanii 




. . do. 

do. 

Nafa . 




do. 

Hinkiu. 

Otaru . 




. . do. 

Yeao. 

Kushinj 




. . do. 

do. 

Mororan 




do. 

do. 

Hakodate* . 




. . i 8<.>5 

do. 

Kelung 




. . 1S99 

Formosa. 

Tarasui 




do. 

do. 

Takow 




flo. 

do. 

Aiiping 




do. 

do. 


Kmigralion . — Characteristic of the Japanese is a .spirit of 
adventure : they readily emigrate to foreign countries if any 
inducement offers. A strong di.sposiiion to exclude them ha.s 
di.splayed itself in the United States (;f America, in Au.strala.sia, 
an(j in British Columbia, and it is evident that, .since one nation 
cannot force its society on another at the point of the sword, 
this anti- Asiatic prejudice will have to be re.spectcd, though it 
ha.s its origin in nothing more respectable than the jealousy of 
the lalxiuring classes. One result is an increase in the number 
of Japanese emigrating to Korea, Manchuria and S. America. 
The following table shows the numbers residing at various places 
outside Japan in 1904 and 1906 re,spertively : — 



Number in 

NumlHif in 

Place. 

1904. 

1906. 

China 

. . . (MI 7 

27,126 

Korea 

- . * 31,093 

100,000 

Manchuria .... 

— 

43,823 

Hong-Kong .... 

600 


Singapore ' . . . . 

. . . 1,292 

1,428 

British India . . . 

• 413 

530 

Europe 

. . 183 

697 


Foreipt — 1'he nninl>er of ion^igners residing in 

Japan and their aationaJitic.s in 18S9, 1899 and 1906. rc.spei'- 
tively, were as follow : — 

Americans . 

British . . . 

ku.ssiuns 

French . 

Poitugncsc . 

(lermans 
I ('hinosc . 

I Koreans 

; There arc also small numbers of Dutch, Peruvians, Bcigian.s, 
I Swis.s, Italians, Dttnc,s, Swedes, Austrians, lluugariun.s, 8:c, 
; This slow growth of the foreign residents is remaikahle when 
; rontrasted witli the fact that the volume of the countr\ ’s foreign 
! trade, whirh constitutes their niiiin business, grew in the same 
I period from 13I millions sterling to 92 millions. 

I Posts and Telfif>raphs. — J he gov ernment of tlie Ke.*il(jralion 
I did not wait for th(! compl(*ti* abolition of feudalism before 
organizing a new sy.stcm of [xists in accordanec with modern 
1 need.s. At firsl, l.Mic.r.s only were carried, but before the close 
of 1871 the .service wii.s exleudcd .so as to include m^wspapers, 
printed matU‘r, books and (‘ommerci il .samjdes, while the area 
was extended .so as to embrair all important tow'ns between 
Hakodate in the northern island of \'ezo aiul Nagasaki in the 
scKithern island of Kiu.sliiii. Two yt’ars later this field was 
closed to private enterprise, the state assuming .sole <'harge of 
the business. A few y(!ar.s later .sjivv Japan in possession of an 
firganization lumparable in every respect with the .sy.sLems 
existing in JCurtJipe. in 1892 a foreign servici; was added. 
Whereas in 1871 the tumiher of post-offices throughout the 
j empire was only 179, it had grown to 6449 *907, while the 

I mail mutter sent during the latter year totalled 1254 millions 
I (incJu(|ing 15 millions of pjircel.s), and 67,000 persons were en- 
I gaged ill handling it. Japan labours under Kpocial difliculties 
j for postal purposes, owing to the great number of i.sland.s included 
I in th(f empire, the exceptionally mountainous nature of the 
i country, atul the wkje areas covered by the cities in proportion 
to tlie number of their inhabitants. It i.s not surprising to find, 
therefore, lliat the means of distribiirion are vari(*d. The state 
dcrive.s a net revenue of 5 nrliion yen approximately from its 
postal service. It need .scarcely lie added that the system i;f 
postal money -orders was developed pari passu with that of 
ordinary con v-ijiundeiu e, but in tliis context one ini cresting fat:t 
may be noted, namely, that wliiK' Japan sends abroad only .some 
£25,000 annually to ioreign ( »»untries through the post, she 
receives over £450,000 Ikjiti her over-sea emigrants. 

Ja|ian ai liiu lliv i<eHU>r;<iion (i8()7) was ik> 1 entirely with- 

out expericijcc whuU prepare<l iicr fer the postal luuney-oriler 
system. !Some 9 oo yeai.s . I he idea of the f)il) of tiouiml 

exchange was tK)rM in tbe little town of Toismv'ivva ^ 

(YamaU> province), tlwiUKh it did not obtain much 
dcvWopxoeiit before ijie establishimnit of tlie 'ioku^awa 
shogunalc in the X7th century. '('Jic fuedal chiefs, having thpn to 
transmit large sums to Yedo for the purposes of their compulsory 
residence there, availed them.sHve« of fulls of exchange, and the 
shogun's government, which rcceivrd considerable asieunts in 
Ot'ika, selected Usn brokers to whom the duty of ellecting the transfer 
of the.se funds was entrusted. Sulisoqueuuy the 10 chosen brokers 
were permitted to extend tlicir services to the general public, and a 
rocept Japanese historian notes tlial Osaka thus b'icame the birth- 
place of banking business in Japan. Postal money ordem were 
therefon; easily appreciated at the time of their introduction in 
1875. 'rhis was not true of tlie postal savings bank, however, an 
instil utiun which came into existence in the same year. It was 
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altogetlicr a novel idea that the public at large, especially the lower 
sections of it, should entrust their savings to the government for 
safe ket'ping, especially as the minimum and maximum deposited 
at one time were fixed at such petty sums as 10 sen (zjd.) anci 50 sen 
(is.), respectively. Indeed, in the circumstances, the fact tliat 
^1500 was deposited in the first year must be regarded as notable. 
Subsequently deposits were taken iti postage stamps, and arrange- 
ments were cllected for enabling dejn^sitors to pay money to distant 
creditors through the bank by merely slating the destination and 
the amount of the nearest post oflice. In 1908 the numt?er of 
depositors in the post office savings bank was 8217, and thc?ir 
deposits exceeded 10 millions sterling. I'hirty pvT cent, of the 
depositors belonged to the agricultural classcrs, 1 3 to the commercial 
and only (> to the industrial. 

Rapid communication by mcan.s of beacons was not unknow'n 
in ancient Japan, but code-signalling bi' the aid of flags was not 
TeimanhH ^^^^roduccd until the 17th century and was probably 
egrmp . jjugjrcsttKl by observing the practice of foreign mer- 
chantmen. Us use, however, was ])eculiar. The central office stood 
a I Osaka, between which city and many ol the principal provincial 
towns rudely constructed towers were placed at long (li.stance.s, and 
from one to another of these intelligence as to llie market jirice of 
ric(‘ was flaslied by flag-shaking, th($ signals Ixung read with tele- 
scopes. The Japanese saw a telegraph for the first time in 1854, 
when Commoclore Perry presented a set of apparatus to the shogun, 
and four years later the feudal chief of Salsuina (Sliimazu Nariakirn) 
caused wires to be erected within the cnclo.surc of his castle, 'fhe 
true value of electric telegraphy was first demonstrated to the 
Japanese in connexion with an insurrection in 1877, under the leader 
ship of Suigo, the favourite of this same Shitnazu Nariakira. liefori* 
tlirit time, however, a line of telegraph had been ))ut up Indween 
Tokyo and Yokohama (18 m.) and a code of regulations had been 
ennc1<‘d. Sudden intRaluction to .such a my.sleriiius product of 
foreign .science created .superstitious dread in the minds of a few of 
the lower orders, and occasional attempts w'ere made at the outset 
to wreck the wires. In i88(> the iKtslal and telegraph offices W'ere 
amalgamated and both .systc'ins uiuliTwent large dcvclcniment. 
Whereas the length of wiic.s at the end of the fourth >Tar after the 
introduction of the system was only 53 m., and the number of 
messages 20,000, these ligure.s had grown in 1907 to 93, <>23 and 
25 millions, respectively. Several cables are included in these latter 
figures, the longest Iwing that to h'ormosa (1229 m.). Wireless 
telegraphy began to come into geiUTal use in i«)o8, when several 
ve.s8els lielonging to the principal steamship companies were 
equipptHl with tlte apparatus. It had already been employed for 
some years by the army and navy, especially (luring the war W'ith 
Russia, when the latter service ihstallod a hew' sy.s(eni, the joint 
invention of C'aptain Tonanti of the navy. Professor S. Kimura of 
the naval college and Mr M. Mntsiishiro ol Ihc' department of com- 
inunicalions. 'Phe telegraph service in Japan barely j)a> s the cost 
of oiicratiiig and maintenance. 

Tne introduction of ih(» telephone into Japan look place in 1877, 
but it served official pur^xises solely during 13 years, and even when 
jwaaAojim it was placed at the di.s|X)sal of the general 

^ public its utilities found at first few nppreclators. 
Hut this apathy soon yielded to a mood of eag(T employnumt, and 
the re.sources of the government (w'hich monopolized the enterprise) 
proved inadequate to satisfy public demand. Automatic telephones 
W'ere ultimately set up at many places in the principal towns and 
along the most frequented highways. The longest distance 
covered was from Tokyo to Osaka (348 m.). In 1907 Japan had 
140,440 m. of telephone wires, 202 exchanges, 159 automatic 
telephones, and the approximate numlier of messages sent was 
i(>o millions. The telephone service jiays a net levcnue of about 
/icH),ooo annually. 

Agriculture . gross area of land in Japan — excluding 
Formosa and Sakhalin — is 89,167,880 acres, of which 53,487,022 
acres represent the property of the crown, the state and the 
communes, the rest (35,680,868 acres) being owned by private 
persons. Of the grand total the arable lands represent 15,301,297 
acres. With regard to the immense expanse remaining unpro- 
diictive, experts calculate that if all lands inclined at less 
than 15*^ be considered cultivable, an area of 10,684,517 acres 
remains to be reclaimed, though wdiether the result would repay 
the cost is a question hitherto unansw'ered. The cultivated 
lands are thus classided, namely, wet fields (called also padd)' 
fields or rice lands), 6,871,437 acres ; dry fields (or upland farms), 
5,741,745 acres, and others, 2,688,115 acres. 

Paddy fields arc to be swn in every valley or dell where farming 
vs practicable ; they are divided into square, oblong or triangular 
Hi e plots by grass-grown ridges a few' inencs in height 

and on on average a foot in breadth — the rice being 
planted in tlio soft mud thus enclosed. Narrow' pathways intersect 
these rice-valleys at intervals, and rivulets (generally flow'ing 
l>etween low lianks covered with clutnps of bamboo) fcM ditches 
cut for purposes of irrigation. '"The’ fields arc generally kept 


tinder water to a depth of a few inches w'hile the crops arc young, 
but are drained immediately before harvesting. They are then dug 
up, and again flooded before the second crop is planted out. The 
rising grounds w'hich skirt the rice-land are tilled by the hoe, and 
produce Indian corn, millet and edible roots. The well-wood^ 
slopes supply the peasants with timber and firewood. Thirty-six 
tier cent, of the rice-field.s yield two crops yearly. The seed is sown 
in small InfO-s, and the seedlings are planted out in the fields after 
attaining the height of alx>ut 4 in. The fint»t rice is produced in the 
fertile plains watered by the Tonegawa in the province of Shimosa, 
but the grain of Kaga and of the two central provinces of Settsu 
and Harima is also very good. 

Not only does rice form the chief food of the Japanese but also 
the national beverage, calUxi sake, is brew'ed from it. In colour 
the best sake rc.sem tiles \ (?ry pale? sherry ; the taste Smke. 
is rather aeid. None huL tlic line.st grain is used in 
its manufacture. Of sjike* there are many varieties, from the best 
quality down to shtro-:.akc or *' white .sake," and the turbid .sort, 
clrunk only in the poorer dislriets, know n as nigori-zake ; there i;r 
also a sweet .sort, called mmn. 

The various cereal and other crop.s cultivated in Japan, the arcii.'^ 
devoted to them and the annual production are .shown in the 
following table : — 



1898. 

1902. 

1906. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rice . . . . 


7.117,990 

7,240, 9«2 

Harley . . . . 

. 1,649,240 

1,013,270 

I .f» 74.595 

Rye 

Wieal . . . . 

• H 7 t> 3 » 4 *« 

1 ,688,635 

1,752,095 

1,164,020 

H 2 I 0,435 

1,107,967 

Millet . . . . 

693,812 

652,402 

594.280 

>.478,345 

Heans . . . . 

i, 503*,195 

1,488,600 

Huckwheat . 

450,100 

414.375 

40».575 

Rape-.s(‘(v| 

377 .« 7 t> 

392,612 

35 *, 807 

Polatot's .... 

92,297 

io 5 , 3 . 5 t‘ 

140,197 

717,620 

Sweet I\)tatoes . 

. 668,130 

b 9 . 3,427 

(‘otton .... 

. 100,720 

5 i» 7 ,‘>o 

24,lb5 

Hemp . . . . 

62,970 

42,227 

34.845 

Indigo (leal) 

122,180 

92,982 

40,910 


1903. 

1905. 

1906. 

Sugar Cane . 


43 , 3^8 

45.087 


Jt is obsorvalile that no marked increa.se Is taking place in the 
area under cultivaiitm, and that the business of growing cotton, 
hemp and indigo i.s gradually dimiiiishing, lhcN!»c staples being sup- 
plied from abroad. Jn Oerinany and Italy the annual additions 
made to the arable area average 8 V-o whereas in Japan the figure is 
only 5 %. Moreover, of the latter amount the rate for paddy fielcls 
is only 3 3 "o ngainst 7 9 "i, in the case of upland farms. This means 
tliat the iKipulation is rapidly outgrowing its supply of home- 
produced rice, the great food-stuff of the nation, and the price ol 
that cereal con.sequenlly shows a stc'ady tendency to appreciate. 
Thus whereas the market value was 5s. 5d. per bushel in J901, 
it rose to 6s. Qd. in i9o(». 

Scarcely less important to Japan than the cereals she raises are her 
silk and tea, lH>th of which find markets abroad. Her production of 
the latter staple docs not show' any sign of mark^ 
development, for though tea is almost avS essential an * 
article of diet in Japan as rice, its foreign cun.sumers are 
practically limited to the Ihiited States and their demand does not 
increase. The figures for the lo-year period ended i9o(» arc a.s 
follow : • 

Area under cultiva- Tea produced 
tion (acres). (tbav.). 


1897 70,003,076 

1901 . 122,120 57 i 975.486 

126,125 58,279,286 


Sericulture, on the contrary, shows steady development year b\* 
year. The demand of European and American markets has verv* 
clastic limits, and if Japanese growers arc content with moderate^ 
but still substantial, gains they can find an almost unrestricted sale 
in the West. The development from 1886 to ipoti was as follows ; — 

Raw silk produced 


yearly (lt»). 

Average from 1 886 to 1 889 . . 8,739,273 

1895 i9»o87,3IO 

I9tx> 20,705,644 

1905 21,630,829 

1906 24,215,324 


The chief silk-producing prefectures in Japan, according to the order 
of production, are Nagano, CVumma, Yamanashi, Fukushima, 
Aichi and S^itama. At the close of i90(> there were 3843 filatures 
throughout the country*, and the number of families engaged in 
sericulture W'as 397,885. 

Lacouer, vegetable wilx and tobacco are also important staples 
of production. The figures for the ten-year period, 1897 to 1906, 
arc as follow : — 



Lac(iuer 

{\h). 

344,267 

()b8,260 
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Vegetable Tobacco 

wax (n>). (tti). 

1897 344.207 25.850.790 110,572,925 

1900 ()b8,26o 39,714.001 101,718,592 

While the quantity of certain products increases, the number of 
filatures and factories diminishes, the inference being that industries 
are coming to be conducted on a larger scale than was formerly the 
case. Thus in sericulture the filatures diminished from 4723 in 
T^7 to 3S43 in 1906 ; the number of lacquer factories from 1037 1® 
1123 at the same dates, and the number of wax factories irom'26T9 
to 1929. 

It is generally said that whereas more than 60 % of Japan’s 
entire population is engaged in agriculture, she remains far behind 
. . the progressive nations of Europe in the application 

Agricunurmi scientific principles to farming. Neverthdess if we 
take for unit the average value of the yield per hectare 
in Italy, we obtain the following figures ; — 

Yield per licctare. 


loo 

51 

121 

122 

153 

213 


Italy 

India 

Germany 

France ' 

Kgypt 

Japan 

In the realm of agriculture, as in all departments of modern 
Japan’s material development, abundant traces are found of official 
activity. Thus, in the year 1900, the government enacted laws 
designed to correct the excessive subdivision of farmers' holdings ; 
to utilize unproductive areas lying between cultivated fields ; to 
straighten roads ; to facilitate irrigation ; to promote the use of 
machinery ; to make known the value of arliticial fertilizers ; to 
conserve streams and to prevent inundations, J urtln’i, in order 
to furnish capital for the purposes of farming, 40 agricultural 
and commercial banks — one in each prefecture — were established 
with a central institution called the hypothec bank which 
assists them to collect funds. A Hokkaido colonial bank and 
subsequently a bank of Formosa were also organized, and a law 
was framed to encourage the formation of co-operative societies 
which should develop a system of credit, assist the business of 
sale and purchase and concentrate small capilahs. Experimental 
stations were another official creation. I'heir functions were to 
carry on investigations relating to seeds, diseases of cereals, insect 
pests, stock-breeding, the use of iinplcinents, the manufaclnve of 
agricultural product. s and cognate matter.s. Kncoiiragem<?nt l)y 
giants in aid was also given to the establishment of similar experi- 
mental farms by private persons in the various jir^dectures, and such 
farms are now to be found every wJtcre. This official initiative, with 
equally successful results, extended to the domain oJ sericulture and 
tt?a-growing. There are two state .sericulfural training institutions I 
where not only the rearing of silkworms and tht^ inanagcmcnl cd I 
filatures are taught, but also experiments are made ; and thtfse j 
institutions, like the state agricultural stations, have served as models 
for institutes on the same lines under private auspices. A silk- I 
conditioning house at Yokohama ; experimental tea- farms ; laws 
to prevent and remove diseases of plants, cereals, silkworms 
and cattle, and regulations to chock dishonesty in the matter of 
fertilizers, complete the record of official ellorts in the realm ol 
agriculture during the Meiji era. 

One of the problems of modern Japan is the supply of cattle. 
With a rapidly growing taste for beef— which, in former days, was 
not an article of diet — there is a slow but steady 
K diminution in the stock of cattle. J bus while the nuiii- 

trteamz. in 1897 was 1,214,103, out of whioli 

total 158,504 were slaughtered, the corresponding figures in 1900 ! 
were 1,190,373 and 107,458, respectively. The stock of sheep ; 
(3500 in 190O) increases slowly, and the stocks of goats (58,094 in 
1897 and 74,750 in 190O) and swine (200,217 in 1897 and 284,708 in 
1900) grow with somewhat greater rapidity, but mutton and pork 
do not suit J^ane.se taste, and goals are kept mainly for tin? sake of 
their milk. The government has done much towards the improve- 
ment of cattle and horses by importing bulls and sires, but, on the 
whole, the mixed breed is not a success, and the war with Kussia 
in 1904-5 having clearly di.sclosed a pressing need of heavier horses 
for artillery and cavalry purposes, large importations of Australian, 
American and European cattle are now made, and the organization 
of race-clubs has been encouraged throughout the country. 

Forests. — Forests occupy an area of 55 millions of acres, or Oo % 
oi the total superficies of Japan, and one- third of that cxpan.se, 
namely, 18 million acres, approximately, is the property of the state. 

It cannot be said that any very practical attempt has yet been made 
to develop this source of wealtn. The receipts from forests strK>d 
at only 13 million yen in the budget for 1907-1908, and even that 
figure compares favourably with the revenue of only 3 millions 
derived from the same source in the fiscal year 1904-1905. This 
failure to utilize a valuable asset is chiefly due to defective communi- 
cations, but the demand for limber has already begun to increase. 
In 1907 a revised forestry law was promulgated, according to which 
the aaministration is competent to prevent the destruction of 
forests and to cause the planting of plaiii.s and waste-lands, or the 
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re-planting of denuded areas. A plan was also elaborated for 
.systematically turning the suite torests to valuable account, while, 
at the same liiiie, providing for their conservation. 

Fisheries , — •From ancient tunes the Japiinesc have been greiil 
fishermen. 1 he soai* that encircle their inany-coastcd islands teem 
with fish and a(]uatic products, which have always constituted an 
essi'iitial article of diet. Early in the i8lh centufy, the J'okugawa 
administration, in pursuaiiee of a jiolicy ol isolation, interdicted tin* 
construction of ocean-going ships, and the ])cople’s enterprise in tin' 
matter of deep-sea ti.^ihing sutleri d a severe check. 1 Uil sliortlv after 
the Restoration in 1807, not only was this veto rescindi'd, bnt also 
the government, organizing a marine bureau and a marine product.s 
examination office, took vigorous measures to promote pelagic 
industry, riieii followed the formation of the marine punluets 
association under the presidency ol an imperial prince, l-ishery 
training schools were tin* next step ; then periodical (‘xhiVntioiis id 
fishery and marine products ; then the introduction and improvement 
of fishing implements ; and then l)y rapid strides the area of opt^ra- 
tion.s widened until Japane.se fishing boats of improved types came 
to be seen in Australasia, in Canada, in the seas of Saklialin, tlie 
Maritime I’rovince, Korea and t'hina ; in the waters of Kamehatka 
and in the Sea of Okhotsk. No less than 9000 tishermen with 2000 
boats capture yearly about /3oo,ooo wortli of fish in Korean waters ; 
at least 8000 lind a plentiful livelihood oil the coasts of Sakhalin 
and Siberia, and 200 Japanese boats r^igage in tlu' salmon- lishing 
of the I'raser River. Jn 1S93 the total value of Japanese nuiiine 
products and li.sh captured did not exceetl i| millions sterling, 
whereas in 190(1 the tigiin' had grown to 5^ millions, to which must 
be added 3i\ millions of manulactiired marine pioilucts. Iburteen 
kinds of fish represe nt more than 5o‘*„ of the wliole catch, namely, 
(in the order oi their imiKutance) bonilo (katsun), sardines {twuahi), 
pagru.s {tai), cutlle-h.sh and .sc|uid (/aho and //o/), mackerel {saha), 
yellow tail {hurt), tunny-lish {nutf^uro)^ prawns {chi), .sole {harri), 
grey mullet {h<na), I'cls (i/r»a/»/), salmon (shaJic), .sea-ear (tiwohi) ami 
carp {koi). Altogether 700 kimls of aquatic products are known in 
Japan, and of thi*m constitute articles of tliel. Among manu- 
factured aquatic products the chiel are (in the order ol their inqxir- 
tance) dried bonilo, fish guano, drieel ciillle-lish, dried and boiled 
sardines, drietl herring and dried prawns, 'llie expoil of marine 
products amounted to /9oo,ooo in 190O against /.|oo,ooo ten years 
previou.sly ; t'hina is the chit I market. As for imports, ( 1 m v wt‘n- 
in.significant at the beginning of the Meiji era, but l>y degrees a 
demand was created fo» .sfilted fish, dried sardines (for fei tili/ing), 
edible sea weed, canneil fish and fiirlh* .shell, so that win reas the 
total inijx)rts were only y;i()(»o in j8o8, they grew to ovei /.joo.ooo 
in 1 9o(). 

Mincral.s . — ('rystalline schists form the axis of Japan. 'I hey 
run in a general direction trom south-west to noith-east, with c.hanis 
starting ea.sl and west irom Shikoku. On these ;ichists rocks of 
every age are .siipfTirnfKxsed, and amid these .sornewhal coiiqiliiaied 
geological conditions iiumetfuis mim-rals occur. Fn^cious st.ones, 
however, are not found, tlioin.h crystals of (juart/ and antimony 
as well as good specinn ns of topaz and agate are no! infreipnnt. 

Gobi occurs in quartz veins among schists, paleozoic or volc anic 
rocks and in placers, '1 he (jiiaiitity oblnined is not . 

large, but it shows tolerably slea'dy dev « lopiueiit , and 
may iMjssibly be much increast cl by more gcjiicn.us use. of capital 
and larger recourse to modern nietliods. 

The value of the .silver mimsl is approximately equal to that of 
the gold. It IS found chiefly in volcanic rock.s (especially tufi), in 
the form of sulphide, and it is u.sually u.s.sociatcd with silver. 
gokl, copper, lead or zinc. 

Much more inqKirtanl in japan’s economics than either of tlie 
precious mctiils is copper. Ve ins often showing a thickness ol from 
70 to 80 ft,, though ol pocjr c|uality (2 tej 8 are found 
bedded in crystalline schists or paleozoic sedimenlary 
rocks, but Ihe richest (10 to 30 %) occur in tuff and other volcanic 
rocks. 

Tliere have not yet been found any evidences that Japan is rich 
in iron ore.s. Her largest known deposit (magiudile) oexurs at 
Kamaishi in I wale prefecture, but the c|uantity of pig- 
iron prorlurc'd from the ore mimsl there docs not trxceed 
37,000 Ions annually, and Japan is oblige<l to im|X)rt from the 
neighbouring continent the greater part of the iron needed hy her 
for ship- building ajod armaments. 

Funsiderablc den^illi of c(;al exist, l>fdh anthracite and bituminous. 
The former, founn chiefly at Amakusa, is not greatly inferior to the 
Cardiff mineral ; and the* latter — obtained in abundance 
in Kiushiu and Yezo— Isa brown coal of good medium 
quality. Altogether tliere are 29 cfial-fields now actually worked 
in Japan, and she obtained an imiK>rlanl addition R) her sources of 
supply in the sequel to the war with Russia, when the Fushuil mim s 
near Mukden, Manchuria, were Iran.sferrerl to her. During the 10 
years ending in njoh, the market value of the coal niiiMd in japan 
grew from less than 2 millions sterling to over o milli^s. 

Petroleum also has of late sprung into prominence on the ii.st of 
her mineral products. The oil-bearing strata — which occur mainly 
in tertiary rocks— extend from Yezo to f'brmosa, . 

the principal are in Echigo, which yields the greater 
part of the petroleum now obtained, the Yezo and Formosa wells 
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being still little exploited. 
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The quantity of pctroloum obtained 
in Japan in 1897 'wa$« 9 million gallons, wberoas the quantity 
obtained in 190O was 55 millions. 

Japanese mining enterprise was more tlian trebled during the 
docade 1897 to I9^s for the value of tJic minerals taken out in the 
former year was oidy mHUons sterling, whereas the oorresponding 
figure tor 190O was xi millions. The earliest mention of gold- 
mining in Japan takes us back to the year a.d. 696, and by tlic 16th 
century the country bad acquired the reputation of being rich in 
gold. During the days of her medieval intercourse with outer 
world, her stores of the precious motals were largely reduced, for 
between the years 1O02 and 17^^), Hollaud, Spain, I'Prtugal and 
China took from her 313,800 It) (tioy) of gold and 11,230,000 ll)o«f 
.silver. 

Copper occupied a scarcely l<?ss important place in Old Japan. 
From a period long anterior to hi.storic times this metal was 
employed to manufacture mirrors and swords, and the introduction 
of Ihiddhism in the (>th century was quickly followed by the 
casting of .sacred images, many of which still survive. Finding in 
till! i8lh century that her foreign iolorcoursc not only had largely 
denuded her of gold and silver, but also tljroatened to denude her 
of copper, |apan set a limit (3413 tons) to the yearly export of the 
latter inetaV After the resumption of udministratiyc power by the 
emperor in iBby, attention was quickly dirtjclod to tlm question of 
mineral resources ; several Western experts wore employed to 
conduct surveys and introduce Occidental mining methods, ;uid ten 
of iJic most important mines were worked under the direct auspices 
of the state in order to serve a.s object Ic.ssons. Subsequently tlie.se 
mme,s were all transferred to private hands, and the govemrocnl 
now retains poascssion of only a few iron and coal mines who.se 
products arc needed for dockyard and arsemfU purposes. The 
allowing table shows the rwen't jrtogres.s and present con<lition of ' 
miiung industry in japan ; - 



fiOLD 

SlLVfCR 

Copper 

Lead 


Quail lily. Valiu.'. 

Quantity. Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. Value. 


oz. / 

02. £ 

Tons. 

i 

Tons. £ 

1897 . 

. , 14».‘>53 

1 ,809,805 208,'200 

19,722 

809 , 20 (» 

74 ^> i«.. 34 .i 

1901 . 

. 82,317 3 .io.‘> 7 l» 

1,824,842 211,082 

2 <», 49 .‘> 

I ,(>25,244 

1.744 243 M<» 

1900 . 

. 90,842 

2,023,212 243,914 

37, -^54 . 

3,007,99-2 

2,721 49, <>90 


Iron 

Coal 

Petroleum 

SULPltUR 


Quantity. Value. 

Quantity. Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. Value. 


'rous. i 

Ton.s. £ 

(Elions. 

1 

'ron.H. £ 

1897 . 

. 35,1 7« 103,559 

5,229, i>(‘2 1,8^,593 

9 , 248 , 8 <x> 

44.389 

X 3 .Ui 8 33.588 

iqoi . 

. 4 <>, 45 <» T 23 , 7 oi 

<),<) 25,325 3 ,o(mi, 93 I 


227,841 

I<>,CK>7 38,012 

I90O , 

• ^.')»203 208,911 

12,980,103 O,3i4,40<i 

55,135,880 
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Aktimonv 

Ma.nc.anic.se 


Other.s 


Quantity. Value. 

Quunlitv. 

Value. 

V'ulue. 

Total Values. 


Tons. £ 

Tons. 

i 

/ 

£ 

1897 . 

. 1 , 1.13 27,3(12 

13.175 

8.756 

3 .«t .3 

3 . 345.<><>2 

Tool . 

529 13,481 

I 5 . 73 « 

1 0,840 

3.450 

5 .t> 70 , 5 o 8 

I 90 (; . 

393 22,S()2 

12,322 

5X.3O5 

41,338 

10,839.783 


riu* number of mine enipIoyee.s in 1907 wjis i9o.txK), in round 
numbers ; the number of mining compunies, 189 ; and the aggregate 
paid*up capital, 10 millions smrling. 

Indiistries- In the beginning of the Mciji era Japan wa.s 
prot^tically without any manufacturing industries, as the term 
IS understood in the Occident, und she had not so much as one 
joint-stock company. At the end of 1906, her joint-.stock eom- 
panie.s and partnerships totalled 9329, their paid-up capital 
exceeded 100 millions sterluig, and their reserves totalled 26 
millions. It is not to be inferred, however, from the al>sence 
of manufacturing organizations 50 years ago that such pursuits 
were deliberately eschewed or despised in Japan. On the con- 
trary, at the ver>' dawn of the historical epoch we find tliat sec- 
tions of ilie people took their names Urom the work carried on by 
them, and that .specimens of expert industry were presei^^ed in 
the .sovereign’s palace side by side with the Imperial insignia. 
Further, skilled artisans from the neighl>uuring continent 
always found a welcome in Japan, and when Korea wiis success- 
fully invaded in early times, one of the uses v.’hich the victors 
made of their conquest was to import Korean w^eavers and dyers. 
Subsequent!)' the advent of Buddhi.sm, with its demand for 
images^ temples, gorgeous vestments and rich paraphernalia, 
gave a marked impulse to the development of artistic indu.^Jtry, 
which at the outset took its models from China, India and Greece, 
but gradually, while ussinxilating nuuiy of the best features of 
the con^ental schools, subjected tliem to such great modih- 
cationa in accordance with Japanese genius that they ceased 
to retain more than a trace of their originals. From the 9th 


century luxurious habits prevailed in Kioto under the sway of 
the Fujiwara regents, and the Imperial city’s munificent patron- 
age drew to its precincts a crowd of artisans. But these were 
not industrials, m the Western sense of the term, and, further, 
their organization was essentially domestic, each family select- 
ing its own pursuit and following it from generation to genera- 
tion without co-operation or partnership with any outsider. 
The e-stablishment of military feudalism in the 12th centuiy 
brought a reaction from the effeminate luxury of the metropolis, 
and during nearly 300 years no industry enjoyed large popularity 
except that of the armourer and the sword-smith. No sooner, 
however, did the prowes.s of Oda Nobunaga and, above all, of 
llideyoshi, the taiko, bring within sight a ^ssation of civil war 
and the unification of the country, &an the taste for beautiful 
objects and artistic utensils recovered vitality. By degrees there 
grew up among the feudal barons a keen rivalry in art industry, 
and the shogun’s court in Yedo set a standard v.'hich the feuda- 
tories con.stantly .stro»T to attain. Ultimately, in the days 
immediately antecedent to its fall, the shogun’s administration 
.sought to induce a more logical system Iw encouraging local 
manufacturers to supply local needs only, leaving to Kioto and 
Yedo the duty of catering to general wants. 

But before thi.s reform had approached maturity, the second 
advent of Western nations introduced to Japan the products of 
an industrial civilization centuries in advance of her own from 
the point of view of utility, though nowise superior in the 

application of art. Immediately 
the nation became alive to the 
necessity of correcting its own in- 
feriority in this respect. But the 
people being entirely without 
models for organization, without 
fiiraiicial machinery and with- 
out the idea of joint-stock 
enterprise, the government had 
to choose between entering the 
field as an instructoi*, and leaving 
the nation to struggle along an 
arduous and expensive way 
to Lardy development. There 
could be no question as to which 
course would conduce more to 
the general advantage, and thus, 
in days immediately subse- 
quent to the resumption of administrative power by the emperor, 
the spectacle wa.s seen of ofiiciul excursions into the domains of 
.silk-reeling, cement-making, cotton and silk spinning, Iwfck- 
burning, printing iunl book-binding, soap-boiling, typ)e-casting 
and ceramic decoration, to say nothing of their establishing 
colleges and schools where all branches of applied sc ience were 
taught. lV)mesti(' exhil)itions also were organized, and speci- 
mens of the country’s products and manufactures were sent 
under government auspices to exhibitions abroad. On the other 
hand, the effect of this new departure along Western lines could 
not hut be injurious to the old domestic industries of the country', 
especiall)' to those which owed their existence to tastes and tra- 
ditions now regarded as obsolete. Here again the government 
came to the rescue by establishing a firm whose functions u ere 
to familiarize foreign markets with the products of Japanese 
artisans, and to instruct the latter in adaptations likely to appeal 
to Occidental taste. Steps were also taken for training women 
as artisans, and the government printing bureau set the example 
of employing female labour, an innovation which soon developed 
large dimensions. In short, the authoriiics applied themselves 
to educate on iadustriol disposition lliruughout the countr>', and 
as soon as success seemed to be in sight, they gradually trans- 
ferred from official to pri\'ate direct bn the various model enter- 
prises, retaining only such as were required to supply the needs 
of the state. 

The result of all this effort was that whereas, in the beginning of 
the Meiji era, Japan had vii'tually no industries worthy of the name, 
she possessed 'in 1 896 — that is to say, after an intcr\'al of 25 years 
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of efiort — no less than 4595 industrial and commercial companies, 
joint stock or partners^p, witli a paid-up capital of 40 millions 
sterling. Her development during the decade ending in i9o(> is 
shown in the following table : — 


1S97 . 
1901 
1 9o() . 


Number of Paid-up capital 
companies. (millioii.s sterling). 


<■^113 

8,602 

9,329 


33 

3 


T07 


Resen'es 

(millions 

sterling). 

u 


12 

26 


What effect this development cxorcisctl upon the country's ovcr-sca 
trade may be inferred from the fact that, whereas the mmiufactured 
goods exported in 1870 were nil, their value in 1901 was 8 millions 
sterling, and in 1906 the figure rose to over 20 millions. In the 
following table are given some lads relating to tlic principal in- 
dustries in which foreign markets are interested 


Cotton Yarns 


i Operatives. 

i Spindles. ' - — 

, i Male. Female. 


Quantity | 
produced. 


Remarks. 


! 

,1897 i 7^8,328 : 9.933 i 35,039 
1901 j i,iSi,7()2 I3,4iii I 49,54^ 
i9o(» 1,425,40^) 13,032 I 59,281 


lb Tliis is 4» wholly 

2 1(1,913, 19b ; new industry in 
274,861,380 , Japan. It had 
383,359,113 , no existence be- 
! lore the Meiji era. 


W'ovEN Goods 


Operatives. ; 

Male. K.-malr. Pro^Uicts. 






Millions sterling. 

1897 

947.MI 

54 .* »9 

987,110 

' 19 

:i 9 oi 

719. ‘> 5 ^’ 


747 . 94 ^' 

24 

1906 

1 ! 

736,828 

40,886 

' 

75 i.'’J'’.‘i 

36 

1 

1 


^ 

Matches 


Hemark.s. 


1 1 is observtible 
that a decrease 
in the number of 
operatives IS con- 
current with an 
increase (»f pr«»* 
dnetion. 


Operatives. 
c Male. Female. ' 

as h 


Quantity 

produced. 


Value. 


Remarks. 


(iross. i i I'his is an 

|i8«)7 269 21,447 26,277 24,038,960 (>54,849 altogether 

I1901 • 261 . 5,656 I 16,304 j 32,901,319 i 926,089 new iiidus- 

IQO/, ! 250 5,4681 18,721 I 54,802,203 i.35t,^»98 try. Japan- 

; e.se matches 

j now hukt the 

i hfadiiig place 
1 in all Far- 

, , ; Eastern mar- 


FoKtiGN Papkr (as distinguished from Japanese) 

I Operatives. 1 1 { 

I g , _ ' Quantity 1 Value. ! Remarks, 

i t> I I produced. t 

Male, j Female. 

1!, i Had not 

iiSo; 9 164 109 46,256,649 300'', 662 Japanese fac 

\1901 13 2,6t5 I, .197 113.348,340 714.094 tories been 

,1906 22 3,774 *.778 218,022,434 1,415.778 established all 

; i ; this paper must 

! have been im- 

I , , ported. 


In the field of wdiat may be called minor manufactures — as ceramic 
wares, lacquers, straw-plaits, &c. — there has been corresponding 
grow^Si, for the value of these productions increased from i J millions 
sterling in 1897 to 3* millions in 1906. But as these manufactures 
do not enter into competition with foreign goods in either Eastern 
or Western markets, they arc interesting only as showing the 
devolopmcnt of Japan's producing power. They contribute 
nothing to the solution of the problem whether Japanese industries 
are deetined ^timately to drive their foreign rivals from the markets 
of Asia, if not to compete injuriously with them evem in Europe and 


Ameri(». J apan seems to have one great ad van tage over Occideu tal 
countries ; she posscsst's an abundance of iloxturuus and exceptiou 
ally (^hcap labour. It has boon said, indeed, that this latter ad van 
tage ic not likely to be pomiauent, since the wages of lalx)ur and th<‘ 
cost of living ai e fast increasing, riie average cost of labour doubled 
in the interval between 1895 iqcKj, but, on the oilier hand, the 
number of manufacturing organixalions doubled in the same time, 
while the amount of their paitl up capital nearly trebled. As to the 
ncccs-saries of life, if those specially allectetl by goveniment mono- 
[xiUes be excluded, the rate of approcialioii between ic>oo and 1906 
averaged alxjut .p)%, and it ilms appears that the aist of living is 
not increasing with the same rapulity as llu remuneration earned 
by labour. The manufacturing progiVvSS of llie nation s('ems, then - 
hire, to have a bright future, the only serious impediment being 
dcl'iciont capital. There i.s almiidance of coid, uiul steps have be(*ii 
taken on a large :4Cide to utilize the many excellent opportunities 
which the cc^untry offers for developing electhcily by water-power. 

TIio fact that Japan's exports oi raw silk amount to more than 
12 millions stcMling, while she seiuls over-.sea only 3J millions' 
w'orth of silk labrics, .suggc.sts sonu' marked inferiority silk- 
on tlir part of her wtu vers. J3ut the true expla4tation wemvinn^ 
secm:« to be lliat her distance fnun the Oi'culent handicaps her 
in catering for the changing i'asliioiis ol iIk* West. Tlicre camioi 
be any doubt that the skill of Japanest! weavers w'as at oiu' time 
eminent. The sun goddess heisell, the predomiiian t. figure in 
the Japanese pantheon, is .said to have practised weaving ; the 
names of four varieties of woven fabrics were known in prt?- 
hisloric times ; the 3id century oi the (. hiistian <‘ra saw' tlu* arrival 
of a Korean makiM*'of cloth ; after him came an inllux of Chine.sc 
who were tli.sfributed throughout the country to impri>ve the arts 
of sericulture and silk-weaving ; a soveri'ign (Vuriaku) of the 5tli 
century employi'd ij2 groups of naturalized Chiucse for similar pur- 
[M>scs ; in 421 tlu' same emperor issued a decree encouraging the cul- 
I lure ol mulberry tree.s and calling fnr taxes on silk and cotton ; 
the manufacture i>f te\ tiles was directly supervised by tin* eon.sort 
of this .sovereign ; in o|5 a Imreau of weaving was establi.shed ; 
many other evidence's art? conclusive as to the great antiquity of the 
art of silk and cotton weaving in Japan. 

ITie coming of Hiiddhisin in the 6th century contributed not a lit tie 
to the (levelopmt'ni of the art, .since not only did the priests require 
I for their own v(fstments and for the decoration of temples sukun 
I fabrics of more and more gorgeous dt'.scription, but also tlie.se holy 
men themselves, caiefiil alway.s to keep touch with the continental 
developments of their faith, made trc(iuent voyage.s to Cliina, 
whence they brought back to Japan a knowledge of whatever 
technical or artistic improvements the Middle Kiugiloin could show. 
When Kioto liefuime the pennammt metro)xjlis of the empire, at 
the close of the 8th century, a bureau was establi.shed for weaving 
brocades and rich silk stuffs to be u.s(?d in the palace. This preluded 
an era of some tlu ee centuries of steadily developing luxury in Ki,»to ; 
au era when an essential pari of ev(?ry aristocratic mansion's fund 
turc was a collection of magnificent silk robes for u.s(? in tin? sumptuous 
AT/;. Then, in the 15th c<intury came the *' Tea Ceremonifd,'^ when 
the brocade mountings of a picture or the wrapper ol a tiny tca-jar 
po.sscsscd an almost incrcxliblr value, and such sliill was attained by 
weavers and dyers tliat ev(?n fragments of the fabrics produccKl by 
them command extravagant prices lo-day. Kioto always reinaincri, 
and still rcmiains, the cliief producing cimtre. and to such a degree 
has the science of colour been rlevekun-d there tluit no less than 4 ock> 
varietic.s of tint are distingui.shed . The sense ol colour, indeed, seems 
to have been a special endowment of the Japanese people from tin? 
earliest times, and some of the combimiltons handed down from 
medieval times are treasured incomparable examples. During 
the long era of peace under the Tokii/rawa administration the cos 
tumes of im*!) and women showed an increasing tendency to richness 
and beauty. This culminated in the Genroku epoch (i688~xyouJ, 
and the aristocracy of the present day delight in viewing histrionic 
l>crformp nccs w'here the costumes of iliat age and of its rival, the 
Moinoyama (end of the i(>tli century) are reproduced. 

It would be pi.ssible to draw up a formidable catalogue of the 
various kinds of silk fabrics manufactured in Japan Ixfforethe open - 
ing of the Meiji era, and the signal ability of her weavers has derived 
a new impulse from contact with the Occident. Machinery has 
been largely introduced, and though the* products of hand-looms 
still enjoy the reputation of greater durability, there has unquestion- 
ably been a marked develf>pmcnf of pnxlucing power. |apane.He 
looms now turn out atHuil 17 millions sterling of silk textiles, of 
which lesji than 4 million.s go abroad. Noi is increa.sc(l q^uantity 
alone to be noted, for at the factory of Kaw'ashima in Iliolo uobeliiis 
arc produced such as have never been rivalled cl.sewhere. 

Commerce in Tokugawa Times, — The conditions existing in 
Japan during the two hundred and fifty years prefatory to the 
modem opening of the country were unfavourable to the develop- 
ment alike of national and of international trade. A.s to the 
former, the system of feudal government exercised a crippling 
influence, for each feudal chief endeavoured to check the exit 
of any kind of property from his fief, cand free interchange of 
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commodities was thus prevented so effectually that cases are 
recorded of one feudatory’s subjects dying of starvation while 
those of an adjoining fief enjoyed abundance. International 
commerce, on the other hand, lay under the veto of the central 
government, which punished with death any one attempting 
to Iiold intercourse with foreigners. Thus the fiefs practised a 
policy of mutual seclusion at home, and united to maintain a 
policy of general seclusion abroad. Yet it was under the feudal 
system that the most signal development of Japane.se trade took 
place, and since the processes of that development have much 
historical interest they invite close attention. 

As the bulk of a fcnulal cliicf's iiiconu! was paid in rice, arran^r- 
ments had to be made for sending the grain to market and trans- 
mitting its proceeds. This was cfTccted originally by establishing 
in Osaka stores {kura-yaahHii)^ under tlie charge of samurai, who 
rec( 5 ived the rice, sold it to merchants in that city ioid remitted the 
proceeds by official carriers. Jiut from the middle of the I7ih 
century these .stonis were placed in the charge; of tradesmen to whom 
was given the name of kuke-ya (agent). They dispost'd of the 
products entru.^ited to them by a fi( f and held the money, sending 
it by monthly instalments to an aji^Kiinted place, rendering yearly 
accounts and nKieiving commi.ssion at the rate of from 2 to .r|%. 
They had no .special licence, lint they were honourably regarded and 
often di.stiiiguished by an ollicial title or an hereditary pension. 
Jn fact a kake ya, of such staiuling a.s the Mitsui and the Konoike 
fainilie.s, was, in effect, a banker charged with the finances of several 
fiefs. In O.saka the method of sale was uniform, 'fenders were 
invited, and these having been oixned in the pn'simce of all the store 
otlicialsand kake*ya, the successful tenderers had lodejKisit bargain- 
money, paying the remainder within t(Mi day.s, and thereafter liecom- 
iiig eiitilh'fJ to lake delivery oi the rice; in wJioIe or by instaltiients 
within a certain time, no lee being charged for storage. A .similar 
system cxi.sted in Yedo, the shogun's capital. Out of the cnsloin of 
deferred delivery developed tlie establishment of exchange's where 
advances w'ere made u gainst sale certilicate.s, and jiurely siieeulative 
transactions cami; into vogue, 'lliert; followed aii expt»rieiict‘ 
common enough in the Wt'.st at one lime ; public opinion rebelled 
against these transactions in margins on lla* ground that they tended 
to enhance the tnice of rice. Several of th<‘ brokers were arrested 
and brought to trial ; marginal (h'alings were thenceforth forbidden, 
and a sysi(?in of licence's wa.s inanguraletl in \'edo, the number of 
licen.scd dealers ' being restricted to 108. 

‘i'he .sy.sl<.'in of organized trading com]mnie.s had its origin in the 
ijlh (’eiilury, when, the ininilKT of merelianls admitted within the 
coniiiK.'s of Vedo being restric?ted, it becaini' necessary for tliosc not 
olitaiiiing that privilegi* to estal.^lish some mode of co-operation, 
and there vesulti'd the formation of companies with u'preseiitalives 
statitmed in the feudal capital and shaie-hoUling members in the 
provinces. 'Phe A.shikaga shuguns develo])e(l this restriction by 
selling to the highest bidder (he exclusive right of engaging in a 
particular trade, and lla^ Toluigawa adininisf ration had recourse 
to the same practice. Ihit uheieas the monopolies in.siitulcd by 
th(' Ashikaga had for soli’ object the ('iiricliment of the exchequer, 
the Tokugawa ri’gnrded it chit^fiy a.s a means of obtaining worthy 
vepresentntives in each Vnanch of trade. 'I'he first licences were 
issued in Vedo to kee])ers of bath-houses in the middle of the 17th 
Ct'Utuvy. As th(' city grew in dimensions the.se licences increased 
in vaiu(*, so that pawnbrokcMS willingly accepted them in pledge 
for loans. Sub.secjueiitly almanack-sellers weie obliged to lake 
out licences, and the .system was afterwards extended to money- 
changers. 

It was to the fi.slimimgcrs, however, that the advantages of 
commercial tirganizulion first pie.s<'nted tlu'msclves vividly. 'I'lic 
greatest tish-markel in Japan is at Nihon-bashi in Tokyo (formerly 
N'edo), It liad its origin in the needs of the Tokugawa court. 
When lyeyasu (founder of the 'Pokiigawa dynasty) entered Ye<lo 
in 1390, liis train was followed by .some fishermen of Settsu, lo 
whom he granted the privilege of plying their trade in the adjacent 
seas, on condition that they furnished a supply of their best li.sh 
for the use of the garrison.' 'i'he remainder they olTered for sale 
at Nihon-lxishi. Early in the 1 7th cciitun' one Sukegoro of Yamalo 
province (hence called Yamato-ya) went to Yeilo and organized the 
hshmongors into a great gild. Motbing is recorded ai>out this 
man’s anltHM'.lents, though his mercuntile genius entitles him lo 
hisbirical notice. He eontracted forthes;dt' of all the fish obtained 
in the neighbouring seas, advanced money to thi' fishermen on the 
security t>f their catch, constructed preserves for keeping the fish 
alive until they were exixised in tlie market, and enrolletl all the 
dealers in a confederation which ultimately consist ( hI of 391 whole- 
sale merchants and 246 brokers. I'hc main purpose* of Sukegoro 's 
system was to prevent the consumer from dealing direct with the 
producer. Thus in return for the pecuniary accommotlalion 


‘ They were called fuda^sashi (ticket -holders), a term derived 
from the fact that rice-vonchers were usually held in a split bamlioo 
w’hich was thrust into a pile of rice-bags to’ indicate their buyer. 


granted to fishermen to buy boats and nets they were required to 
give every fish they caught to the wholesale merchant from whom 
they had received the advance ; and the latter, on his side, had to 
sell in the open market at prices fixed by the confederation. A 
somewhat similar system applied to vegetables, though in this case 
the monojK>ly was never so close. 

It will bo observed that this federation of fishmongers approxi- 
mated cloficly to a tru.st, as the term is now understood ; that is to 
say, an as.sociation of merchants engaged in the same branch of 
trade and ph'dged to observe certain rules in the conduct of their 
business as well as to adhert; to fixed rates. 'I'he idea w’as extended 
to nearly every trade, lo monster confederations being organized 
in Vedo and 24 in Osaka. These received official recognition, 
and contributed a sum to the exchequer under the cuphoniou.s 
name of “ benefit money," amounting to nearly /20,ooo annually. 
They attained a high state of prosperity, the whole of the cities' 
supplies pa.ssing through their hands.- No member of a confedera- 
tion wa.s perniitted to dispose of hi.s licence except to a near relative, 
and if any one not on the roll of a confederation engaged in llic same 
business he became liable to punishment at the hands of the officials. 
In spite of the limits thus impostsd on the transfer of licences, one 
of tliese documents commanded from /80 to £0400, and in the 
beginning of tlie 19th century the confederations, or gilds, had 
increa.sed to 08 in Vedo, comprising 1195 merchants. The gild 
system extended to maritime- enterpri.se nl.so. In the beginning of 
the 17th century a merchant of Sakai (near Osaka) estalili.shed a 
junk service between Osaka and Yedo, but this kind of business did 
not attain any consitlerable (h'velopment until the close of that 
century, when 10 gilds of Vedo and 24 of Osaka combined to 
organize a marine-transport company for the purpose of conveying 
their own merchandise. Here also the principle of monopoly was 
strictly ob.servc'd, no goods being shippi?cl for iinaffiliatwi merchants. 
'J his carrying trade rapidly a.s.sumcd large dimensions. The number 
of junks entering Yedo rose to over 1300 yc;arly. I'hey raced from 
port lo port, just as tea-clippers from China to’ Europe used to race 
in recent times, and troubles incidental to their rivalry became so 
serious tliat it was Ibuncl necessary to enact stringent rules. l\ach 
junk-mastcr had te> sid)ScriV>e a written oath that he would comply 
strictly with the regulations and observe the sequence of sailing as 
deterrhined by lot. 'I'he junks had to call en route at Uraga for the^ 
purpose of undergoing official examination. The order of tlu'ir 
arrival there was duly registen*d, and the master making the best 
record lhr(nighout the year received a prc'sent in money as well as a 
coinpiinieiilary garnu'nt, and beeamc the shipjiors’ favourite next 
s(;a.son. 

Operations relating to the currency also were brought under the 
control of gilds. 'I he business ol money changing seems to havt' been 
taken iq> as a })rofession from tlv beginning of the 15th century, 
but it was then in the hands of pedlars who carried strings of co]»per 
cash which thiy exchanged for gold or silver coins, then in rare 
eircululion, or lor pare.els ol gold dust. From the early part of the 
17th century exchanges were opened in Yedo, ami in 1718 the men 
engaged in this business fiTmcd a gild after the fashion ot the time. 
Six hundred of tliese received licences, and no unlicensed pc'rson 
was permitted to puicha.se the avocation. Four representatives 
of the chief exchange met daily and fixed the ratio between goM 
aiul silver, the figure being tlu'n comniiiiiicated to the various 
exchanges and to the .shogun’s officials. As for the prices of gold or 
silver in terms of coiijm'i or bank-notes, 24 representatives of the 
exchanges met every evening, and, in the presence of an official 
ceii.sor, settle<I the figure lor the following day and recorded the 
amount of transactions during the past 24 hours, full information 
on these points being at once sent to the city governors and the 
str('(*t elders. 

The exch.'inges in their ultimate form approximated very closely 
to the Occidental idea of banks. They not only bought gold, silver 
and copper coins, but they also received money on deposit, made 
loans and issued vouchers which played a ver>’ important part in 
commercial transactions. The voucher seems to have come into 
existence in Japan in the 14th century. It originated in the 'Yoshino 
market of Yamato pro\ iiice, where the hilly nature of the district 
rendered the carriage of copper money so arduous that rich mer- 
chants began to substitute written receipts and engagements 
which quickly became current. Among these documents there 
was a “ joint vouchor " {kuwiai-fuda), signcxl by several persons, 
any one of whom might be held responsible for its redemption. 
'I'liis had large vogue, but it did not obtain official recognition until 
when the third 'lokiigawa shogun selected 30 substantial 
nuTchants and divided them into 3 gilds, each authorized to issue 
vouchers, provided that a certain sum was deposited by way oi 
securitv. Such vouchers were obviouslv a form of bank-note. 
Their circulation by the exchanges c»me about in a similar manner. 
During many years the treasure of the shogun and of the feudal 

• In 1723, when the population of Yedo was about three-quarters 
of a million, tlie merchandise that entered the city was 861,893 bags 
of rice; 795,856 casks of .sake ; 132.1^2 casks of soy (fish-sauce) ; 
18,209,987 bundles of fire-wood ; 809,790 bags of charcoal ; 90,811 
tubs of oil ; 1,070,850 bags of salt and 3,613,500 pieces of cotton 
cloth. 
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chiefs was carried to Vedo by pack-horses and coolies of the regular 
postal service. But the costluiess of such a method led to the selec- 
tion in 1691 of to exchange agents who >^'ere appointed Ixinkers to tlie 
Tokugawa government and were required to fuinish money within 
30 days of the date of an order drawn on them. These agents went 
by the name of the “ ten-men gild/' Subsequently the firm of 
Mitsui was added, but it enjoyed the special privilege of l)eing allowed 
150 days to collect a specified amount. The gild received moneys 
on account of the Tokugawa or the feudal chiefs at provincial 
centres, and then made its own arrangements for cashing the 
cheques drawn upon it by the shogun or the daimyo in Vedo. If 
coin happened to be immediately available, it was employed to cash 
the cheques ; otherwise the vouchers of the gild ser\'ed instead. It 
was in Osaka, however, that the functions of the exchanges acquired 
fullest development. That city has exhibited, in all eras, a remark- 
able aptitude for trade. Its merchants, as already shown, were not 
only entrusted with the duty of selling the rice aiid other products 
of the surrounding fiefs, but also they became' depositories of the 
proceeds, which they paid out on account of the owners in whatever 
sums the latter desired. Such an evidence of ofTicial confidence 
greatly strengthened their credit, aiul they received further en- 
couragement from the second Tokugawa shogun (Kio^-Kij d ^^<^1 
Ishimaru Sadatsugu, governor of the city in lOOi. lie fostered 
wholesale transactions, sought to introduce a large element of ciedii 
into commerce by instituting a system of credit sales ; took measures 
to promote the circulation ol cheques ; inauguratt'tl market sales of 
gold and silver and appointed ten chiefs of exchange who were 
empowered to oversee the business of money^exchanging in general. 
These ten received exemption from municipal taxation and were 
twrmitted to wear swords. Under them were 22 exchanges forming 
a gild, whose members agreed to honour one another's voucIkts an<l 
mutually to facilitate business, (vradually they clalx)rated a regular 
system of banking, so that, in the middle of the i8th century, they 
issued various descriptions of paper-orders for fixed sums payable at 
certain places within fixed periods ; deposit notes redecmal)le on 
the demand of an indicated person or his order; bills of exchange 
drawn by A upon B in favour of C (a common form for nse in 
monthly or annual settlements) ; promissory notes to be paid at a 
future time, or cheques payable at sight, for goods purchased ; and 
storage orders engaging to deliver goods on account of which earnest 
money had been paid. These last, much employed in transactions 
relating to rice and sugar, wen' generally \'alitl for a jxm iod of 3 years 
and 3 months, were signed by a confederation of exchanges or ’mer- 
chants on joint rc-spon-sibility, and guaranteed the deliverv of 
the indicated merchandise independently of all accidents. They 
passed current as readily as coin, and advances could always be 
obtained against them from paw'iibrokers. 

All these documents, indicating a well dovcloped system of 
credit, w'ere duly protected by law, severe penalties being inflicted 
tor any failure to implement the pledges they <?mlK>died. 'I*he 
merchants of Yedo and Osaka, working on the .system t)f trusts here 
described, gradually acquired great wealth and fell into habits of 
marked luxury. It is recorded that they did not hesitate to pay 
£5 for the first bonito of the season and /ii for the first egg-fruit. 
Naturally the spectacle of such extravagance excited |xjpular dis- 
content. Men began to grumble again.st the so-called " f»fficial 
merchants " who, under government auspices, monopolized every 
branch of trade ; and this feeling grew almost uncontrollable in 1H30, 
when rice rose to an unprecedented price owing to crop failure. 
Men loudly ascribed that .state of affairs to regrating on the purl of 
the wholesale companies, and murmurs similar to tho.se raised at 
the close of the 19th century in America against the trust .system 
began to reacli the ears of the authorities perpetually. The cele- 
brated hujita Toko of Mito took up the question. He argued that 
the monopoly system, since it included Osaka, exposed tlie Vedo 
market to all tlic vicissitudes of the former city, whieli had then 
lost much of its old prosperity. 

I'inally, in 1S41, th(? shogun's chief minister, Mizuiio Echi/en-no- 
Kami, withdrew* all trading licences, di.s.solved the gild.s and pro- 
claimed that every person should Ihenceforlh be free to engage in 
any commerce without let or hindrance. This recklessly drastic 
m^ure, vividly illustrating the arbitrarine.ss of feudal officialdom, 
not only included the commercial gilds, the shipping gilds, the 
exchange gilds and the land transport gilds, but was also carried to 
the length of forbidding any company to confine itself to wholesale 
dealings. The authorities further declared that in times of scarcity 
wholesale transactions must be abandoned altogether and retail J 
business alone canied on, their purpose being to bring retail and 
wholesale prices to the same level. The custom of aflvancing money I 
to fishermen or to producers in the provincial districts was inter- 1 
dieted ; even the fuda-sashi might no longer ply their calling, and 
neither bath-house keepers nor hairdressers were allowed to a>mbine ■ 
for the purpose of adopting uniform rates of charges. Hut this ill- , 
judged interference produced evdLs greater than those it was intended , 
to remedy. The gilds had not reallj^ been exacting. Their organi- I 
zation had reduced the cost of distribution, and they had provided j 
facilities of IransporT w^hich brought produce within quick and cheap i 
reach of central markets. ! 

Ten years' experience showed that a modified form of the old ! 
system would conduce to public interests. The gilds were re- I 


established, licence fees, however, living atiolished, and no limit 
set to the numlior of firms in a gild. Things remained thus until 
the beginning of the Moiji ora (1807), when the gilds shared the 
cataclysm that overt^k all the country's old institutions. 

Japanese' commercial and inclustrial life pre,'»ents another feature 
which seems to suggest spt'cial aptitude for combination. In mercan- 
tile or manufacturing families, while the eklest son always succet'ded 
to his father s business, not only the younger son.*^ but also lh<' appren- 
tices and employees, after they had served faithfullv for a numlior 
of years, expected to be set up as braiieh hou.st's uiuler the auspices 
of the princijial family, receiving a place of business, a certain amount 
of capital and the privilege of using the original housi' name. Manv 
an old-establislied firm ihiis came to have a plexus of hianches all 
serving to ex1<'nd its business ainl strengthen its credit, sr. that the 
group held a commanding i)o.sition in tin' biisine.ss world. It will 
Ih" ajiparent from the above that commercial transactions on a large 
s^le in pre Meiji days were practically limited to the two grea’ 
cities of Vedo and Osaka, the pt'ople in the jirovineial fiefs having, 
no direct association with the gild system, confining them.selvt's, for 
the most part, to domestic industries on a small scale, and not being 
allowed to extend their business beyond the boundaries of the fiel 
to which they belonged. 

Foreign Commerce during the Meiji Era,— \\ Japan \s indu.strial 
development in modern times has been remarkable, the .same 
may be said even more emphatically alioiit the deveKipment 
of her over-sea cotntncriT. 'I’his was checked nt first not 
only by the unpopularity attaching to all intercourse with out- 
side nations, but also by embarrassments resulting from the 
difference between the silver price of gold in Japan and its silvi'r 
price in Europe, the precious metals being connecled in Japan by 
a ratio of 1 to 8, and in Europe by a ratio of 1 to 15. 'I’his 
latter fact was the cause of a sudden and violent appreciation of 
values ; for the government, .seeing the country threatened W'ith 
loss of all its gold, tried to avert the catustrofihe by altering and 
reducing the weights of the silver coins without altering ihi'ir 
denominations, and a corresponding difference exhibited itself, 
as a matter of eour.se. in the silver quotations of ( ommodities. 
Another difficulty was the attitude of officialdom. During several 
centuries Japan’s over-.sea trade had been under the control of 
officialdom, to w hose coffers it contributed a substantial revenue. 
Hut when the foreign exporter entered th(‘ field under the ('on- 
ditions created by the new syst(‘m, he diverted to his own pocket 
the handsome profit previously aciTuing to the government ; and 
since the latter coiihl not easily become rccoru iled to this loss of 
revenue, or wean itself from its traditional habit of interference 
in affairs of foreign commerce, and since tlie foreigner, on his 
side, not only desired secrecy in order to prevent competition, 
but was also lormenl(*fl by inveterate su.spicions of Orii.ntal 
espionage, not a little friction occurred from time to time. 
Thus the scanty records of that early epoch suggest that trade 
was beset with great difficulties, ami that the foreigner had to 
contend against most ad\'«.T.se cin umstancc.s, though in truth his 
gains amounted to 40 or 50 “i,. 

The chief stafile.s of the early trade were tea and silk, it 
happened that just before Julian’s raw silk became available for 
export, the production of that article in France and Ttmmtiu 

Italy had been largely curtailed owing to a novel s/M. 

disease of the silkworm. Thus, when the first hales of Japanese 
silk appeared in London, and when it was found to po.ssess 
qualities entitling it to the highest rank, a keen demand sprang 
up. Japanese grectn lea also, differing radically in flavour and 
bouquet from the black tea of (’hina, appealed quickly to 
American ta.sle, so that by the year 1907 Japan found herself 
.selling to foreign countries tea to the extent of i j millions .ster- 
ling, and raw silk to the extent of 12] millions. 'J’his remarkable 
development is typical of the general history of Japan’s foreign 
trade in modern times. Omitting the first decade and a half, 
the statistics for which arc imperfect, the volume of the trade 
grew' from 5 millions sterling in 1873 — 3 shillings per head of the 
population— to 93 millions in 1907 — or 38 shillings per head. It 
was not a uniform growth. 'The period of 35 years divides itself 
conspicuously into two eras : the first, of 15 years (1873-1887), 
during which the development wa.s from 5 millions to 97 mil- 
lions, a ratio of i to 2, approximately ; the .second, of 20 years 
(1887-1907), during which the development was from 97 
millions to 93 millions, a ratio of i to 10. 
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That a commerce which scarcely doubled itself in the first 
fifteen years should liave grown nearly tenfold in the next 
twenty is a fact inviting attention. There are two principal 
causes : one general^ the other special. The general cause was 
that several years necessarily elapsed before the nation’s material 
condition began to respond perceptibly to the improvements 
effected by the Meiji government in matters of administration, 
taxation and transport facilities. Fiscal burdens had been 
reduced and security of life and property obtained, but railway 
building and road-making, harbour construction, the growth of 
posts, telegraphs, exchanges and banks, and the development 
of a mercantile marine did not exercise a sensible influence on 
the nation’s prosperity until 1884 or 1885. From that time the 
country entered a period of steadily growing prosperity, and from 
that time private enterprise may be said to have finally started 
upon a career of independent activity. The special cause which, 
from 1885, contributed to a marked growth of trade was the 
resumption of specie payments. Up to that time the treasury’s 
fiat notes had suffered such marked fluctuations of specie 
value that sound or successful commerce became very difiicult. 
Against the importing merchant the currency trouble worked 
with double potency. Not only did the gold with which he 
purchased goods appreciate constantly in terms of the silver 
for whicli he sold them, but the silver itself appreciated sharply 
and rapidly in terms of tlie fiat notes paid by Japanese con- 
sumers. Cursory reflection may suggest that these factors 
should have stimulated exports as much as they depressed 
imports. Hut such wa.s not altogether tlic case in practice. 
For the exporter’s transactions were hampered by the possibility 
that a delay of a week or even a day might increase the pur- 
chasing power of his silver in Japanese markets by bringing 
about a further depreciation of paper, so that he work(!d timidly 
and hesitatingly, dividing his operations as minutely as possible 
in order to taki? advantage of the downward tendency of tlic fiat 
notes. Not till this element of pernicious disturbance was 
removed did the trade recover a healthy tone and grow .so 
lustily as to tread closely on the heels of the foreign commerce 
of China, with her 300 million inhabitants and long-establislied 
international relations. 

Japan’s trade With tlie outer world was built up chiefly by the 
energy and enterprise of the foreign middleman. He acted the 
Tht Foreign almost ideal agent. As an exporter, 

Middlemen, his command of cheap capital, his experience, his 
knowledge of foreign markets, and his connexions enabled him 
to secure sales such as must have been be)’ond reach of the 
Japanese working independently. Moreover, he paid to native 
consumers ready casli for their staples, taking ujion his own 
sliouldcrs all the risks of finding markets abroad. As an importer, 
he enjoyed, in centres of supply, credit whic'h the Japanese 
lacked, and he offered to native consumers foreign produce 
brought to their doors wilii a minimum of responsibility on tlieir 
part. Finally, whether as exporters or importers, foreign 
middlemen always competed with each other so keenly that their 
Japanese clients obtained the best possible terms from them. 
Yet the ambition of the ) apane.se to oust them cannot In* re- 
garded as unnatural. Every nation must desire to carry on its 
own commerce independently of alien assistance ; and moreover, 
the foreign middleman’s residence during many years within 
Japanese territory, but without the pale of Japanese sovereignty, 
invested him with an aggressive character which the anti- 
Oriental exclusiveness of certain Occidental nations helped to 
accentuate. Thus from the point of view of the at erage Japan- 
ese there are several reasons for wishing to dispense witli alien 
middlemen, and it is plain that these reasons arc operative ; for 
whereas, in 1888, native merchants carried on only 12 % of the 
country’s over-sea trade without the intervention of the foreign 
middlemen, their share rose to 35 1899 and has since been 

slowly increasing. 

Analysis of Japan’s foreign trade during the Mciii era shows that 
Bminnce during the 35-ycar period ending in 1 907 .imports exceeded 
etTrmde. exports in 21 years and exports exceeded imports in 14 
years. This does not suggest a very badly balanced 
trade. But closer examination accentuates the diiference, for 


when the figures arc added, it is found that the excesses oi exports 
aggregated only 1 1 millions sterling, whereas the excesses of imports 
tolled 71 millions, there being thus a so-called ** unfavourable 
balance ” of 60 millions over all. The movements of specie do not 
throw much light upon this subject, for they arc complicated by 
large imports of gold resulting irom war indemnities and foreign 
loans. Undoubtedly the balance is materially redressed by the 
expimditures of the foreign communities in the former settlements, 
of foreign tourists visiting Japan and of foreign vessels engaged in 
the carrying trade, as well as by the oarnings of Japanese vessels 
and the interest on investments made by foreigners. Nevertheless 
there remains an appreciable margin against Japan, and it is probably 
to be accounted for by the consideration that she is still engaged 
equipping herself for the industrial career evidently lying before her. 

The matinor in which Japan's over-sea trade was Tendeo^Uh 
divided in 1007 among the seven foreign countries Varloue 
principally engaged in it may be seen from the following Countries . 
table ; — 
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Among the 33 open port.s of Japan, the first place belongs to 
\'okohatua in tlie matter of foreign trade, and Kobe ranks second, 
'riic former far outstrips the latter in exports, but the case is reversed 
when imports arc considered. As to the percentage.s of the whole 
trade .standing to the credit of the five principal jxjrts, tlie following 
figures may be con.sulted : Yokohama, 40 ; Kobe, 35'<> ; Osaka, 

10; Moji, 5; and Nagasaki, 2. 

VI.— Government, Administration, 8:c. 

Em per or and Princes, — At the head of the Japanese Slate 
.stand.s the emjicror, generally spoken of by foreigners as the 
mikado (honourable gate*), a title comparable with ^‘.sublime 
portc,” and by his own subjects as tenshi (son of heaven) or 
tmtw (heavenly king). ’Flie emperor Mutsu Hito {q,v,) was the 
i2jst of his line, according to Japanese history, which reckons 
from 660 B.c,, when J immu a.sccnded the throne. But as written 
records do not curry us back farther than a.d. 712, the reigns 
and periods of the very earl)’ monarchs are more or less apocry- 
phal. Still the fact remains that Japan has been ruled by an 
unbroken dynasty ever since the dawn of her hi.story, in w’hic li 
rc.spect she is unique among all the nations in the w'orld. There 
arc four families of princes of the blood, from i ny one of which a 
successor to the throne may be taken in default of a direct heir : 
Princes Ari.sugawa, Fushimi, Kanin and Higashi Fushimi. 
These families are all direct de.scendants of emperors, and their 
heads have the title of shimw (prince of the blood), whereas the 
other imperial princes, of whom there arc ten, have only the 
second syllable of shinnj (pronounced wJ when separated from 
shin). Second and younger sons of a shinno arc all wo, and eldest 
sons lose the title shin and become wo from the fifth generation. 

The Peerage, — In former times there were no Japane: e titles 
of nobility, us the term is understood in the Occident. Nobles 
there were, however, namely, kuge^ or court nobles, descendants 
of younger sons of emperors, and daimyo (great name), some of 
whom could trace their lineage to mikados; but all owed their 
exalted position as feudal chiefs to miliiar>’ prowess. The 
Meiji restoration of 1867 led to the abolition of the daimyos as 
feudal chiefs, and they, together w^ith the kuge, were merged 
into one class called kivazoku (flower families), a term correspond- 
ing to aristocrat^, all inferior persons being heimin (ordinary 
folk). In 1884, however, the five Chinese titles of hi (prince), 
ko (marquis), haku (count), shi (viscount) and dan (baron) were 
introduced, and patents were not only granted to the ancient 
nobility but also conferred on men who rendered conspicuous 
public service. The titles are all hereditary, but they descend 
to the firstborn only, younger children having no distinguishing 
appellation. The first list in 1884 showed xi prince.s, 24 mar- 
quises, 76 counts, 324 viscounts and 74 barons. After the war 
with China (1894-95) the total grew to 716, and the war with 

‘ Some derive this term from miAa, aii axKient Japanese term for 
“great," and to, “ place.'’ 
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Russia ( 1904-5) increased the number to 912, namely, 1 5 princes, 
39 marquises, 100 counts, 376 viscounts and 382 barons. 

Household Department, — The Imperial household department is 
completely ditlcrcntiatcd iroxn the administration of state attairs. 
It includes bureaux of treasury, forests, peerage and huiitiUK, as 
well as boards of ceremonies and chamberlains, oflicials of the 
empress's household and olhcials of the crown prince's household. 
The annual allowance made to the Uuonc is ;i3oo,(xi<), and the 
Imperial estate comprises some i2,cx)o acres of building laud, 
31850,000 acres of forests, and 300,000 acres of miscellaneous lands, 
the whole valued at some 19 millions sterling, but probably not 
yielding an income of more than /20o,ooo yearly. Kurthef, the 
household owns about 3 millions sterling (face value) of Ixmds and 
shares, from which a re\'enue of some /250,ooo is derivetl, so that 
the whole income amounts to threc-quartcr.s of a million sterling, 
approximately. Out of this the households of the crown prince and 
all the Imperial princes are supported ; allowaiict's are granted at the 
time of conferring titles of nobility ; a long list of charities receive 
liberal contributions, and considerable* sums are paid to encourage 
art and education. The emperor himself is probably one of the nio.st 
frugal sovereigns that ever occupied a throne. 

Departments of State, — There are nine departments of state 
presided over by ministers*"-*foreign affairs, home affairs, finance, 
war, navy, justice, education, agriculture and commerce, com* 
munications. These ministers form tlie cabinet, which is 
presided over by the minister president of .state, so that its 
members number ten in all. Mini.ster.s of .state are appointed by 
the emperor and arc responsible to him alone. But between the 
cabinet and the crown stand a small body of men, the survivors 
of those by whose genius modern Japan was raised to her present 
high position among the nations. 'J'hey arc known as “ elder 
statesmen ” {^enro), I'heir proved ability constitutes an invalu- 
able asset, and in the solution of serious problems their voice 
may be said to be final. At the end of 1901) four of tlieso 
renowned .statesmen nmiained — Prince Vamagata, Marquises 
Inouye and Matsukata, and Count Okuma. There is also a privy 
council, which con.sists of a variable number of distinguished 
men — in 1909 there were 29, the pre.sidcnt being Field Marshal 
Prince Yamagata. 'I’heir duty i.s to debate and advi.se upon all 
matters referred to them by the emperor, who .sometimes attends 
their meetings in person. 

Civil Officiah^- 'Vho total numlHjr of civil olficials was 137,819 
in X90<). It luul iK^en only 08,870 in i8y8, from which time it grew 
regularly year by year. The salaries and allowances paid out of 
the treasury ov(?ry year on account of the civil service are 4 millions 
sterling, approximately, and the annual eiiioluincnts of the principal 
officials are as follow : Prime mini.ster, minister of a tlepart- 

incnt, £'000; ambassador, /.300, witir allowances varying from 
422tx) to £3000 ; president of privy council, /5<x>; resitlen t-geiieral j 
in Seoul, /ooo; governor-general of Formosa, /otx) ; vice-minister, 
/.|<x); minister plenipotentiary, with allowances from ;^iooo 

to /J1700J governor of prefeclui’e, ( too to £300; judge of tin? court 
of cas.sation, /200 to \ otl)er judges, /oo to prr>fe.s.sor of 

imperial university, from /,8o to /'lOo, with allowaiues trom /40 to 
/120; privy councillor, /400 ; director 01 a bureau, / 3o<»; iSrc.' 

Legislature. — 1 'hc first Japanese Diet wa.s (*on\’okcrJ the 29th 
of November 1S90. There are two chambers, ii house of 
peers {kizoku^in) and a house of representatives (shugi-in). 
Ea<‘h is invested wdth the same legislative power. 

The upper chamber con.sists of four classes of members. 
They are, first, hereditary members, namely, princes and mar- 
quises, who are entitled to sit when they reach the age of 25 ; 
secondly, counts, vi.scounts and barons, elected -after they have 
attained their 25th year — by their respective orders in the maxi- 
mum ratio of one member to cverv^ five peers ; thirdly, men of 
education or distinguished service who are nominated by the 
emperor ; and, fourthly, representatives of the highest tax- 
payers, elected, one for each prefecture, by their own class. 
The minimum age limit for non-titled members is 30, and it is 
provided that their total number mu.st not exceed that of the 
titled members. The house was composed in 1909 of 14 princes 
of the blood, 15 princes, 39 marquises, 17 counts, 69 vi.scounts, 
56 barons, 124 Imperial nominees, and 45 representatives of the 
highest tax-payers — that is to say, 210 titled members and 169 
non-titled. 

The lower house consists of elected members only. Origin- I 
ally tiie property qualification was fixed at a minimum annual ! 
payment of 30s. in direct taxes {i.e. taxes imposed by the central 
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government), but in 1900 the law of election was amended, and 
the property qualification for electors is now a payment of £1 
in direct taxes, while for a\ndidatcs no qualification is. required 
either as to property or as to locality. Members are of two 
kinds, namely, tho.se returned by incorporated ritie.s and those 
returned by prefectures. In each case the ratio is one member 
for every 130,000 electors, and the electoral district is the city 
or prefecture. 

Voting is by Ixillot, one man one \ ote, and a general election 
must take place once in 4 years for the house of represen- 
tati\'cs, and once in 7 years for the house of peers. The house of 
representatives, however, is liable to Ih^ di.ssolved by order of 
the .sovereign as a disciplinary meu.surc, in which event a general 
election mu.st be held within 5 months from the dote of di.s.so- 
lution, whereas the house of peers is not liable to any such 
treatment. Otherwise the two houses (*njoy equal rights and 
privileges, except that the Itudget must first be submitted to the 
repre.sentativcs. Each member receives a salary of £200; the 
president receives £500, and the vice-president £300. The 
presidents are nominated by the sovereign from three names 
.submitted by each house, but the appointment of a vice-presi- 
dent is within the independent rigltt of each cimmlw. The 
lower house consists of 379 members, of whom 75 are returned by 
the urban population and 304 by the rural. Under the original 
property qualification the number of franchise-holders wa.s only 
453,474, or ii’5 to every 1000 of the nation, but it is now 
1,676,007, or 1577 to every 1000. By the constitution which 
created the Diet freedom of conscience, of speech and of public 
meeting, inviolability of domieik* and corre.sp<)nrlenee, .security 
from arrest or punishment t'xcepl by due process of law, perma- 
nence of judi< iiil appt)inlmcnts and all tlie other e.ssential ele- 
ments of civil liberty were grunted. In the Diet full legi.slative 
authority is vested : without its consent no tax can b(‘ irnpo.sed, 
increased or remitted; nor lan any public money be paid out 
except the salaries of olliciuls, which the sovereign re.serves the 
right to fix at will. In the emperor are vested the prerogative.s 
of declaring war and making peace, of concluding treaties, of 
appointing and dismissing otficials, of approving and i)romul- 
gating laws, of issuing urgent ordinances to take the temporary 
place of laws, and of conferring titles of nobility. 

ProcetUire of the Diet. It could scarcely have been (fxpeclt'd 
that neither tuinull nor inieinpcrance wouhl disfi^jure (he proc(!(!d- 
in^'s of a I>iet whose niembfrs were eiUirely without j)arliaiii(jntary 
experience, but not without gt iex aiK es to ventilate, wrongs (real nr 
fancied) to aven^^e, and abtl.se.^ to redress. f>ii the whole, howevfT, 
there has been a n'lnarkabh* absence ol anything lik** clispjraceful 
licence. 'I’lic iK>lileiie»s, the ^;f)od temper, and the sense of dif'iiily 
which characterize the Japanese, MC‘neraUy saved the situation wlien 
it threatened to degenerate int«i a " scene." I'orei^iuus entering 
the hou.se ai rejiresmtatives in i olcyn for the fir.st ti/in- nii^ht easily 
misinterpret some of its habits. A number distinguishes each 
membcT. It is painted in win If* on a wooden indicator, the latter 
beiny fastened by a hing»^ to the face ol the member's desk. Wlnm 
present he sets the indicator standinji upright, and lowers it when 
leaving the house. Perini.ssion to speak is not obtained by catching 
the president's eye, but by calling nut the aspirant's number, and as 
members often einphasize their culls hy hammering their desks with 
the indicators, there are moments of rh-cided din. But, for the rest, 
orderliness and decorum habitually prevail. Speeches have to be 
made from a rostrum. There are few displays of oratory or eloquence. 
The Japanese formulates his views with remarkable facility. Jh* is 
absolutely free from ftauchwie or self-con.sciousness when speaking 
in public : ht- can think on his feet. But his miml does not usually 
busy itself with abstract ideas and subtleties of philo.sophical or 
religious thought. Idights of fancy, impassioned bursts of .sentiment, 
appeals to the heart rather than to llie reason of an audience, ar<j 
devices strange to his mental habit, lb* can be rhemrical, but not 
el«K|ueiU. Among all the .speeches hitherto deliviTcd in the Japan(‘se 
Diet it would be (iilficult to fiivl a passage de.serving the latter (fpithet. 

From the first the debates wen* n-cfirdtrfl verbatim. Years before 
the date hxed for the promulgation of the constitution, a little band 
of students elaborated a system of stenography and adapted it to 
the Japanese .syllabary. Their lulxjurs remained almost without 
recognition or remuneration until the Diet was on the eve of meeting, 
when it was discovered that a competent staff of .shorthand reporters 
could be organized at an hour's notice. Japan can thus lx)ast that, 
alone among the c.onntrics of the worhl, she po.ssesses an exact record 
of the proceedings of her Diet from the moment when the first word 
was .spoken within its walls. 
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A special ieature of the Diet's procedure helps to discourage 
oratorical displays. Each measure of importance has to be submitted 
to a committee, and not until the latter's report has been received 
does serious debate take place. But in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred the ct)mmittee'H report determines the attitude of the 
house, and speeches arc felt to be more or less su]>erfluous. One 
result of this system is that busine.ss is done with a degree of celerity 
scarcely kn(Avn in Occidental legislatures. For example, tlie meeting.s 
of the house of representatives during tluj se.ssion 1890-1897 were ;^2, 
and the number of hours occupied by the sittings aggregated i n». 
Vet the result was 55 bills debated and passed, several of them 
measures of prime im)H)rtanee, such as the gold standard bill, the 
Imdgct and a statutory tarill law. It must be remem l>ered that 
although actual sittings of the hou.ses are comparatively few and 
brief, the committees remain almost constantly at work from morning 
to evening throughout the lw(?lve weeks of the session’s <luration. 

Divisions of the Umpire , — The earliest tradilionfil divisions of 
Japan into provinces was made by the emi)eror Sc'imu (r^i i*Jo), 
in whose lime the sway of the throne did not extend farther north 
than a line curving from Sendai Bay, on the north-east coast of the 
main island, to the vicinity of Niigata (one of the treaty fiort.s), 
on the north-west coast. I’he region northward of this line was then 
f)ccupied by barbarous tribes, of wliotn the Ainu (still to be found 
ill Yezo) arc probably IIh; remaining de.scendaiits. 'Ihe whole 
country was then divided into thirty-two provinces. In tlie .p*d 
century the empress Jingo, on her return from her victorious expedi- 
tion against Korea, portioned out the empire into five home provinces 
and seven circuits, in iiniiation of the Korean system. By the 
emperor Mommii ((>90-707) some of the provinces were subdivided 
so as to increase the whole number to sixty-six, and the l>oundaries 
then fixed by him were re-surveyed in the reign of the emperor 
Shuinu (72.^-750). The old division is as follows ' ; — 

I. The (iO‘kinai, or " five home province.^" i.e. those lying imme- 
diiitely around Ky.d.o, the capital, viz. : 

I omashiro^ also called J usli u I 1 zum i , also called Srnshu 

\amato ,, Wasliu I ScHstt ,, Sesshu 

Kawmhi ,, Kashii i 


IJ. Tlie .seven circuits, as follow : — 

1. ‘J'he I'okuido^ or “ east<'rn*.sea circuit,” which comprised 
lifteen provinces, viz. ; — 


Iga 

or l.shii ! 

Kai or 

Koshya 

Is,< 

,, Sdsh/l ! 

Sagami ,, 

Soshv/f 

Shim a 

,, Shin.shn 

Musashi ,, 

Bushy a 

Owari 

,, Bishu i 

Awa „ 

Bosh a 

Mikawa 

,, ,Sanshti 

Kazusa „ 

S<>.shu 


,, Enshit 

Shimosa ,, 

So.shfi 

Surug**! 

,, Sunshf/ 

flifachi ,, 

I o.shu 

Izu 

,, D/uslni 



2. 

Tlu* I'itzandoy or “ eastern-mountain circuit, 

” which com 


pris(‘d eight provinces 

, N iz. : -- 


dmi 

or Gosha 1 

Koziike or 

Josh'! 

Mino 

,, Nosliii 

Shimotsuke „ 

' Yasha 

Hida 

Ifi.shii 

Mutsu 

Oslui 

Shinano 

,, Shinsha ' 

Dewa „ 

1 ’sliCi 

3 - 

The Hokurikudoy or ” northern-land circuit,' 

' which com- 


prised s(‘\’en provinces, 

viz. '. — 


W'akasii 

or jaktisha 

Etchiu or 

F.sshu 

Ec hizen 

,, ‘F..s.shu j 

Eehigo 

Msshu 

Kagu 

„ K ash ft i 

Sado (island) „ 

Sashu 

Noto 

,, Noshfi , 



•b 

The Sanind{\ or ” inountain-hacl: circuit,” 

whicli com- 


prised eight provinces. 

viz. : — 


7 'am ha 

or Tauslin 1 

Hoki or 

1 lukushu 

tango 

„ Tanshii | 

Izumo ,, 

1 'nsha 

J iijima 

,, 'I'anshu 1 

Iwaini 

Sekishff 

1 naba 

,, In.sh’f 

Oki (group of islands) 

5 - 

The .Sanyodi), or “ mountain-front circuit,” 

which com- 


pri.sed eight pros inces, 

N iz. : - 


Hariina 

or Bansho 

Bingo or 

Bishu 

Mimasaka 

,, Sakushif 

Aki 

Geisha 

Hizen 

,, Bishu 

Suivo ,, 

1 ioshu 

Hitch in 

,, Bishu 

Nagato 

( 'hosha 

(». 

The Nankaidoy or “ soiithern-fiea circuit..” 

which com- 


jirised six provinces, \ iz. : — 


Kii 

or Kish a 1 

Sanuki or 

Snnshu 

Awaji (island) ,, Tanshfi 1 

Ivn ,, 

'N’o.shii 

Awn 

„ .Uha 

7‘<>.sn ,, 

Tosha 


* 'I'lie names given in italics are Iho.se more commonly used. 

Those in the first column are generally of pure native derivation ; 
those in the second column are composed of the Chinese word shth 
a ” jirovincc,” addcxl to the Chinese pronunciation of one of the 
cliaracters with which the native name is written. In a few cases 
l>oth names are used. 


7. I he Saikaiddf or " w'cs tern-sea circuit,” which comprised 
nine provinces, viz. : — 

Chikusen or Chiku.shu Hiio or Hishii 

Chikugo ,, Chikushu Htuga ,, Nisshu 

Buzen ,, HOshfi Osumi ,, Gushu 

Bungo „ llushn Satsuma „ Sasshii 

Hizen ,, Hishii 

III. The two islands, viz. : — 

I. T.sushima or Taishft | 2. Jki or Ishu 

I.'pon comparing the above list with a map of Japan, it will be 
scieii that the main island contains the Go-kinai, Tukaidb, TOzando, 
Hokurikudn, Sanindo, Sanyodo, and one province (Kishu) of the 
Nankaidb. Omitting also the island of Awaji, the remaining 
provinces of the Nankaidb give the name Shikoku (the ” four 
provinces ”) to the island in which they lit* ; while SaikaidO coincide.s 
exactly with the large island Kiushiu (the “nine provinces ”). 

In 1808, when the rebclliou.s nobles of Oshu and Dewa, in the 
Tozandb, had submitted to the emperor, those two provinces werir 
sutxlivided, Dewa into I 'zen and L'go, and Oshii into Iwaki, Iwashiro, 
kikuzen, Kikuchu and Michitioku (usually called Mutsu). This 
increased the old number of i)rovinces from sixty-six to seventy-one. 
At the .same tinu' there was created a new circuit, called the Hokkaido, 
or “ nurthern-.sea circuit,” wdiicli comprised the eleven provinces 
into which the large island of Yezo was then divided (viz. Oshima, 
Shiribeshi, I.shikari, 'I'eshihr), Kitnini, Iburi, Hiaka, Tokachi, Kushiro, 
and Neniuro) and the Kurile I.slands (Chi.shima). 

Another division of tlu? old sixty^six provinces w’as made by 
taking as a central point the ancitmt Imrrier of Osaka on the frontier 
of Omi and Yamashiro, — the region lying on the east, w'hich consisted 
of thirty-three provinces, being called Kwanto^ or “ cast of the 
barrier,*’ the remaining thirty-thr(*e provinces on the west being 
styled or “ west of the barrier.” At the present time, 

however, the term Kwantb is applied to only the eight provinces 
of Mu.sashi, Sagami, Kbzuke, Shimotsuke, Kazusa, Shimbsa, Awa 
and Hitachi, — all lying immediately to the cast of the old barrier of 
JIakone, in Sagami. 

Ckfi goku, or ” central provinces,” is a name in common u.sc for 
the Sanindt) and Sanybclb taken together. Saikohuy or ” western 
provinces,” is another name for Kiiishiii, w’hich in books again is 
frequently culled Chi usd. 

l.ocal Administrative Divisions.— ror purposes of local admin- 
istration Japan is divided into ^ urban prefectures (^), 43 rural 
orefecturcs {ken), and 3 special dominions {tho)y namely Formosa, 
Hokkaidb and South Sakhalin. J'brmo.sa and Sakhalin not having 
been included in Japan's territories until 1895 and 1905, respectively, 
.'ire still under the military control of a governor-general, and belong, 
thereh>re, to an adrnini.straliN'e s> stem difterent from that prevailing 
throughout the rt‘st of the country. I'lie prefectures and Hokkaiih. 
are divided again into (>38 sub-pi'efectures {gun or kori) ; Oo towns 
{shi) ; 125 urban districts {cho) and 12,274 rural districts (son). 

I 1 ’he three urban prefectures are 'rokyb, Osaka and Kioto, and the 
I urban and rural districts are distinguished according to the number 
of houses tliey contain. Each prefecture is named after its chief 
town, with the c?;ceplion of Okinawa, which is the appellation of a 
group of islands called also Kiakifi (Kuchu). The following table 
.shows the names of the prefectures, their areas, population.s, number 
of sul>-p’'cfec lures, towns and urban and rural divisions : — 

i ^ 4 



Area in 



c/i 

e 

e 

Sq 


Prefecture. 

wsq. m. 

Population. 



u 

X 

Tokyo 

749 7() 

1 . 79 . 5 . 1 * 8 -' 

8 

t 

20 

*57 

Kanagawa . 

92770 

77 ".<> 4 * 

1 I 

T 

19 

202 

Saitama . 


«.l 74 .n 94 

0 


42 

34 .’, 

Chiba 

1 * 94 .^ ■^’^5 

1. *75.387 

12 

— 

09 

280 

Ibaraki . 

2 , 23 .'>’b 7 

1,131.5.56 

788,324 

14 

I 

4.5 

335 

Toeing i . 

2,85.|'I4 

8 

I 

30 

*45 

Gumma . 

2 . 427’21 

774.6.54 

II 

2 

3 ^ 

109 

Nagano 

3,088-41 

1, *37.584 
498.539 

1(> 

I 

22 

37 * 

Yamaiiashi . 

G 727 \V» 

9 

I 

7 

23.5 

Shizuoka 

3,002-70 

1,199,803 

13 

I 

38 

309 

Aichi 

1,804-17 

1,. 591. .3.57 

19 

1 

74 

592 

Miye . 

2 .i 90 ‘ 3 (» 

495.389 

1.5 

2 

19 

325 

Gifu . 

4,001*84 

99(>,o62 

t 8 

I 

4 ^ 

299 

Shiga 


712,024 

1 2 

1 

12 

T 9 '> 

h’ukui 

1.021-30 

633.840 

11 

1 

9 

* 7 * 

Ishikaw : 

1,01 1 -39 

392.905 

8 

1 

10 

259 

Toyama . 

1,387-80 

785.554 

8 

2 

31 

239 

rhe 

above 17 

prefectures form Central Japan. 


Niigata 

4 * 9 I 4’53 

1,812,289 

i(> 

1 

47 

401 

Fukushima . 

3.042 *37 

1 , 037 . 97 * 

17 

1 

.^7 

388 

Miyagi 

3.2231* 

835.830 

10 

I 

31 

*72 

Yamagata 

3 . 57 b -89 

829,210 

1 1 

2 

24 

206 

Akita . . 

4.493S4 

775.077 

0 

I 

42 

*97 


- This is not the population of the city proper, but that of the 
urban prefecture. 
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u 

42 

u 






s 

u 

-w 


Area in 


■^1 

i 

% 


(T 

•gs 

3 

Prefecture. 

»q. m. 

Population. 

.5 ^ 

j) 

H 

D 

« 

Iwatc 

5,35917 

720,380 

>3 

1 

23 

217 

Aomori . 

3, <>17*89 

612,171 

8 

2 

9 

>59 

The above 7 prefectures form Northern Japan. 


Kioto 


9:,«,57<i' 

18 

I 

20 

2(K) 

Osaka 


1,311,909 * 

9 

2 

>3 

289 

Nara 

I,2OO’40 

538,507 

10 

I 

18 

142 

Wakayama 

1,851 ’29 

(.81,572 

7 

I 

10 

215 

liiogo 

3,3 i 8’.3* 

1,(»(>7,220 

25 

■> 

29 

463 

Okayama 

2,50904 

1,132,000 

>9 

1 

20 

.383 

Hiroshima 

3,103*84 

>,436,4*5 

i() 

3 

27 

420 

N'amaguchi 

1, 324*34 

98(1,161 

11 

X 

10 

2>5 

Shimane . 

2,597*48 

72«.448 

16 

I 

>4 

270 

'lottori . 

1,335*99 

418,929 

(> 

1 

8 

227 

The 

above 10 orefectures form 

Southern Japan. 


Tokushima 

i,6i(»-82 

<>99,398 

10 

1 

2 

>37 

Kagawa . 

97b-4b 

700,4(12 

7 

2 

12 

i(.(. 

Ehime 

2,033*57 

997.481 

12 

1 

18 

283 

Kochi 

2,72013 

<» 6,549 

() 

I 

>4 

*83 

The above 4 prcfccture.s form the island of Shikoku. 


Nagasaki 

1,401*49 

821, ,343 

9 

2 

15 

288 

Saga . . 

98407 

621,011 

8 

I 

7 

127 

Fukuoka 

1,894*14 

i,. 3<>2,743 

19 

4 

.38 

340 

Kumamoto 

2,774*20 

1,151,461 

12 


3.1 

331 

Oita . 

2,400*27 

839,485 

12 


28 

251 

Miyaxaki 

2,904*.S4 

454,767 

8 


9 

91 

Kagoshima 

3,58970 

>,>«4,<*3> 

12 

I 

... 

380 

Okinawa 

035* » 8 

4<>9,'203 

.5 

2 


52 


The above 8 prefectures form Kiushiii. 



Hokkaido 

36,348-34 

bio, 1 55 

88 

3 

19 

456 


Local Administrative System. ^In the system of local 
administration full effect is given to the principle of popular 
representation. Each prefecture (urban or rural), each sub- 
I)refecture, each town and each district (urban or rural) has its 
local assembly, the number of members being fixed in proportion 
to the population. There is no superior limit of number in the 
case of a prefectural assembly, but the inferior limit is 30. 
For a town assembly, however, the superior limit is 60 and the 
inferior 30; for a sub-prefectural assembly the corresponding 
figures are 40 and 15, and for a district assembly, 30 and 8. 
I hese bodies are all elective. The property qualification for 
the franchise in the case of prefectural and sub-prefectural 
assemblies is an annual payment of direct national taxes to the 
amount of 3 yen ; and in the case of town and district assem- 
blies, 2 yen; while to be eligible for election to a prefectural 
assembly a yearly payment of 10 yen of direct national taxes 
is nccess^ ; to a sub-prefectural assembly, 5 yen^ and to a town 
or district assembly, 2 yen. Under these qualifications the 
electors aggregate 2,009,745, and those eligible for election total 
919,507. In towns and districts franchise-holders are further 
divided into classes with regard to their payment of local taxes. 
I’hus for town electors there are three classes, differentiated by 
the following process : On the list of ratepayers the highest are 
ihccked off until their aggregate payments are equal to one- 
third of the total taxes. These Arsons form the first class. 
Next below them the persons whose aggregate payments repre- 
sent one-third of the total amount are checked off to form the 
second class, and all the remainder form the third class. 
Each class elects one-third of the members of assembly. 
In the districts there are only two classes, namely, those 
whose payments, in order from the highest, aggregate one- 
half of the total, the remaining names on the list being placed 
in the second class. Each class elects one-half of the members. 
This is called the system of o-jinushi (large landowners) and is | 
found to work satisfactorily as a device for conferring represen- 
tative rights in proportion to property. The franchise is with- 
held from all salaried local officials, from judicial officials, from 
ministers of religion, from persons who, not being barristers by 
profession, assist the people in affairs connected with law courts 
or official bureaux, and from every individual or member of a 

^ This is not the population of the city proper, but that of the 
urban prefecture. 


company that contracts for the execution of public works or the 
supply of articles to a local administration, as well as from persons 
unable to write their own names and the name of the candidate 
for whom they \*ote. Members of assembly are not paid. 
For prefectural and sub-prefectural iissemblies the term is four 
years ; for town and district assemblies, six years, with the pro- 
vision that one-half of the members must be elected every third 
year. 'I'he prefectural assemblies hold one session of 30 days 
yearly ; the sub-prefectural assemblies, one session of not more 
than 14 days. The town and district assemblies have no fixed 
session ; they arc summoned by the mayor or the head-man when 
their deliberations appear necessary, and they continue in session 
till their business is concluded. 

The chief function of the assemblies is to deal witli all ({iu*stions 
of local linancc. They discuss and vote tlic yearly lm(l^ets ; they 
pass the settk'd accounts; they fix the local taxes within a tnuximuni 
limit which bears a certain ratio to the national taxes ; they make 
representations to the minister for home atlairs; they deal with the 
fixed property of thf' locality; they raise loans, and so on. It is 
ntxessary, however, that tliey should obtain tli<‘ consent of the 
minister for home affairs, and sometimes of the minister of finanee 
also, iH'forc distiirbiiif; any objects of scientific, artistic or historical 
imjiorlance; before contracting loans ; befon* imposing special taxes 
or passing the normal limits of taxation; before enacting new local 
regulations or changing the old; before dealing with grants in aid 
made by tlie central treasury, tVc. 'Ihc governor of a prefeclun*, 
who is amKiiiitcd by th(' central administration, is invested with 
considerable power. Mi‘ oversees the carrying out of all works 
undertaken at the public expense; he causes bills to be drafted for 
discussion by an n.ssembly ; he is responsible for tlie administration 
of the funds and property of the prefecture; he orders payments 
and receipts ; he directs the machinery lor collecting taxes and fees ; 
he summons a prefectural assembly, opens it and cl<»ses it, and has 
competence to susixnd its session should such a course seem 
necessary. Many of the functions fierformed by the governor with 
regard to preiectural assimiblies are discharged by a head-man 
(f'un chC)) in the case of sub-prefectural asstunblies. This head-man 
is a salaried official appointed by the cenlral administration, lie 
ctmvenes, opens and closes the sub prefectural assembly; Ik? mnv 
nspiire it to recon.sidt'r any of its financial decisions tliat seiun 
improper, explaining his n?asonK for doing so, and shoulcl ih* 
a.ssembly adhere to its original view, he may refer the matter in 
the governor of the preff?cture. On the other hand, the asseinbh' 
is competent to appeal to the home minister from the governoi's 
decision. 'I'he siib-pref<?ctural head man may also take iiixm him- 
self, in case of emergt?ncy, any of the functions falling within tht? 
competence of the sub-prefectural as.seinbly, provided that he 
re}X)rls the fact to the assembly and .seek.s its sanction at th(‘ earlit‘st 
|M>SHil)ie opportunity. In each district also there is a head-man, 
but his post is always crlective and generally non-salarieo. lie 
occupie.s towards a district assembly the .same position that the sub- 
prefecture lK?ad-inan holds towards a sub- prefectural as.sembly. 
Over the governors stands the* minister for home affairs, who dis- 
charges general duti(?s of .supt*rinteiKlence and sanction, has com- 
petence to delete any item of a local budget, and may, with thi; 
emperor's consent, order the di.ssolotion of a local assembly, provided 
that steps are taken to elect and convene another within three 
montlis. 

The machinery of local admini.stration is completed by councils, 
of which the governor of a prefecture, the mayor “ of a town, or 
the head-man of a sul)-prefecturc or district, is ex officio president, 
and the councillors are partly elective, partly nominated by the 
central government. The councils may be said to stand in an 
executive position towards the local legislatures, namely, the 
assemblies, for the former give effect to the measures voted by the 
latter, take their place in case of emergency and consider questions 
submilted l)y them. This system of local government has now bism 
in operation since 1885, and has been found to work well. It con- 
stitutes a thorough method of political e<lucation for the people, 
In feudal days ]:x)pular reprc^senlation had no existence, but a very 
effective chain of local responsibility was manufactured by dividing 
the people — apart from the samurai — into groups of five families, 
which were held jointly liable for any offence committed by one 
of their members. Thus it cannot be said that the people were 
altogether unpreparefl for this new system. 

The Army.— The Japanese— a.s distinguished from the abori* 
ginal inhabitants of Japan— having fought their way into the 
country, are naturally described in their annals as The Ancieat 
a nation of .soldiers. The .sovereign i.s said to have syMtem. 
been the commandcr-in-chief and his captains were known as 
o-omi and o^muraji, while the duty of serving in the ranks 
devolved on all subjects alike. This information is indeed 

The mayor of a town (shicho) is nominated by the minister for 
home aftairs from three men chosen by llie town asseml)ly. 
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derived from tradition only, since the first written record goes 
back no further than 7ia< We are justified, however, in believing 
t^t at the close of the 7th century of the Christian era, when the 
empress Jito sat upon the throne, the social system of the l'ang 
dynasty of China commended itself for adoption ; the distinc- 
tion of civil and military is said to have l)een then established 
for the first time, though it probably concerned officials only. Cer- 
tain officers received definitely military commissions, as generals, 
brigadiers, captains, and so on ; a military office (hyobu-shS) was 
organized, and each important district throughout the empire 
had its mfilitary division (gundan). One-third — some say one- 
fourth — of the nation’s able-bodied males constituted the army. 
Tactically there was a i:omplete organization, from the S(|uad of 
5 men to the division of 600 horse and 400 foot. Service was for 
a defined period, during which taxes were remitted, so that 
military duties always found men ready to discharge them. 
Thus the hereditary soldier— afterwards known as the samurai or 
f>«j/zr *-did not yet exist, nor was there any such thing as an 
exclusive right to carry arms. Weapons of war, the property 
of the state, were served out when required for fighting or for 
training purposes. 

At the close of the 8th ccntur>' stubborn insurrections on the 
part of the aborigines gave new importancjc to the soldier. 
The conscription list had to he greatly in(T(;ased, and it came to 
be a recognized principle that every stalwart man should bear 
arms, every weakling become a br(^ad-winner. I’hus, for the 
first time, the distinction between “ soldier and “ working 
man ” ‘ received official recognition, and in consequence of the 
circiimslances attending the distin<'tion a measure of contempt 
attached to the latter. The next stage of development had its 
origin in the assumption of high offices of state by great families, 
who encroached upon the Imperial prerogatives, and appropri- 
ated as hereditary perquisites posts which should have remained 
in the gift of the sovereign. 'I'he Fuji warn (Ian, taking all the 
civil offices, resided in the (Uipitiil, wherea.s th(‘ mililarv posts fell 
to the lot of the 'J'aira and the Minamoto, who, .s<*ttling in the 
provinces and being thus required t() guard and poliee the out- 
lying districts, found it expedient t(» surround themselves with 
men who made soldiering a profession. 'J’liesc latter, in their 
turn, tran.smitted their functions to tlieir .sons, so that there 
grew up in the shadow of the great houses a number of military 
families devoted to maintaining the power and promoting the 
interests of their masters, frv)m whom they derived their own 
privileges and emoluments. 

From the middle of the 10th century, therefore, the terms 
samurai and hushi acquired a special significance, being applied 
to themselves and their followers by the loc.al magnates, whose 
fX)wcr tended more and more to eclips«^ even that of the tlmme, 
and finally, in the 12th century, when the Minamoto brought the 
whole country under the sway of military organization, the 
privilege of bearing arms was restricted to tlie samurai. Tlience- 
forth the military class entered upon a period of administrative 
and social superiority which lasted, without serious interruption, 
until the middle of the iqth ( enturv. but it is to be observed 
that the distinction between soldier and civilian, samurai and I 
commoner, was not of ancient existence, nor did it ari.se from any j 
question of race or caste, victor or vanquished, as is often 
supposed and stated. It was an outcome wholly of ambitious 
usurpations, which, relying for succe.ss on force of arms, gave 
practiail importance to the soldier, and invested his profc.ssion 
with factitious honour. 

The bow was always the chief weapon of tlie lighting-man in 
Japan. ” War " aiul " bow-and-arrow ” were synonymous terms. 
fVMBOAs Tradition tells how Tametomo shot an arrow through 
* the crest of hi.s brolher’.s helmet, in order (o recall 
the youth’s allegiance without injuring him ; how Xasuno Michitaka 
discharged a sliaft that severed the stem of a fan .swayed by the 

1 The term hyahu-sho, here transUkad " working man," means 
literally " one engaged in any oi th^ wious callings " apart from 
military stTvicc. In a later ago a further distinction was established 
b<?tween the agriculturist, the artisan, and the trader, and the word 
hyaku-skd then came to carry the tignilicatioii ot " husbandman " 
only. 


wind ; how Mutsuru, ordered by an emperor to rescue a fish from the 
talons of an osprey without killing bird or fish, cut ofi the o.sprey’s 
feet with a crescent-headed arrow so that the fish dropped into the 
palace lake and the bird continued its flight; and there are many 
similar records of Japane.se skill with the weapon. Still better 
authenticated were the feats performed at the " thirty-three-span 
lialls " in Kioto and Yedo, where the archer had to shoot an arrow 
through the whole length of a corridor 128 yards long and only 16 ft. 
high. Wada Daihachi, in the 17th century, succeeded in sending 
Hi C5 arrows from end to end of the corridor in 24 consecutive hours, 
being an average of over 5 shafts per minute ; and Ma.satoki, in i8j2, 
made ,538;^ successful sh<iis in 20 hours, more than 4 a minute. The 
lengths of the bow and arrow w’ere determined with reference to the 
capacity of the archer. In the case of the bow, the unit of measure- 
ment was the distance between the tips of the thumb and the little 
finger with tlie hand fully stretched. Fifteen of these units gave the 
length of the l)ow — the maximum being about 7J ft. The unit for 
the arrow was from 12 to 13 hand-breadths, or from 3 ft. to 3jf ft. 
Oiiginally the bow was of unvarnished boxwood or zelkowa ; but 
sub.sequently liamboo .done came to be (*mployed. Binding with 
cord or rattan servetl to strengthen the Ik)w, and for precision of 
flight the arrow had llirec feathers, an eagle's wing being most 
esteemed for that purpose, and after it, in order, tlial of the copper 
pheasant, tlie crane, the adjutant and the snipe. 

Next in importance to the bow came the sword, wliich is often 
spoken of as the samurai's chief weapon, though the^'c can be no 
doLild that during long ages it ranked after the bow, It was a 
.singk*-edg(?d weapon nunarkable for its three exactly similar curves • - 
edge, face-liii(‘ and back; its almost imperceptibly con vexed blade; 
its admirable tempering; its con.summately skilled forging; its 
razor-like sharpness; its cunning distribution of weight, giving a 
maximum elhcicncy of stroke. The loth century saw this weawn 
carried to perfection, and it has been inferred that only from mat 
epoch did the samurai begin to esteem his sword as {he greatest 
treasure he ])()ssessed, and to rely on it as his best instrument of 
attack and d(‘fence. But it is exddcnl that the evolution of such 
a blade must hav(' been due to an urgent, long-existing demand, and 
that the katana came as the sequel of innumerable efTorts on the pari 
of the sword-smith and generous encouragement on that of the 
soldier. Many pages of Japanese annals and household traditions 
arc associated with its use. In (;very age numbt‘rs of men devoted 
their whole lives to acejuiring novel skill in swordsmansliip. Many 
of them invented systems of their own, dilfering fiom one another 
in some subtle details unknown to any save the master himself and 
his favourite pupils. Not merely the method of handling the wea]X)n 
had to be studied. A.ssociated with sword play was an art \ ariou.sly 
known as shinobi, vawara^ and jujutsu^ iianies which imply the 
exertion of muscular force in such a manner ns to produce n maximum 
of cfic'Cl with a minimum of effort, by directing an adversary '.f* 
strength .so as to become auxiliary to one's own. it was an essential 
element of the expert's art not only that he should be competent 
to defend him.self with au\' object that happened to bt* within reach, 
but also that witliout an orthodox weapon he sljould be capable ot 
inflicting fatal or disabling injury on an assailant. In the many 
records of great swordsmen instances are related of men seizing a 
piece of firewood, a brazier-iron, or a druggist’s pestle as a weapon 
of offence, while, on the other side, an umbrella, an iron fan or even 
a pot-lid served for protection. Tlie samurai had to be prepared 
for every emergency. Were he caught weaponless by a number of 
assailants, his art ’of yawara was suppo.sed to supply him with 
(expedients for emerging unscathed. Slothini^ counted save the 
issue. The methods of gaining victory or the circumstances attend- 
ing defeat were Rcarc(*ly taken into consideration. The true samurai 
had to rise supcirior to all contingencies. Out of this perpetual 
effort on the part of hundreds of experts to discover and perfect 
novel developments of swordsmanship, there grew a habit wliich 
I held its vogue down to modern limes, namely, that when a man had 
' masterc'd one st\'le of sword-play in the school of a teacher, he set 
himself to study all others, and for that purj>t)se undertook a tour 
throughout the provinces, cliallengiug every expert, and, in the event 
of defeat, constituting liimself the victor’s pupil. The sword 
exercisixl a potent iiilUicnce on the life of the Japanese nation. 'The 
distinction of wearing it, the rights that it conferred, the dee<is 
wrought w'ith it, the fame attaching to special skill in its use, the 
superstitions connected with it, the incredible value set upon a fine 
blade, the honours bestowed on an expert sword-sraith, the tradi- 
tions that had grown up around celebrated weapons, the profound 
study needed to be a competent judge of a sword's qualities — all 
these things conspired to give the katana an importance beyond the 
limits of oixUnary compreliemsion. A samurai carried at feast two 
swords, a long and a short. Their scabbards of lacquered wood 
were thrust into his girdle, not slung from it, being fastened in their 
place by cords of plaited silk. Sometimes he increased the number 
of swords to three, four or even five, before going into battle, and 
this array w'as supplemented by a dagger carried in the bosom. The 
short sw’brd was not employed in Uie actual combat. Its use w'as 
to cut off an enemy's head after overthrowing him, and it also served 
a defeated soldier in his last resort— suicide. In general the long 
sword did not measure more than 3 ft., including the hilt; but some 
were 5 ft. long, and some 7, Con.sidering that the scabbard, being 
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fastened to tbe girdle, had no play, the feat of drawing onu of these 
very long swords demanded extraordinary aptitude. 

Spear and glaive were also ancient Japanese weapons. The oldest 
form of spear was derived from China, Its handle measured alx)ut 
0 ft. and its blade 8 in., and it had sickle-shaped horns at the junction 
of blade and hilt (somewhat resembling a European raptseur). This 
weapon served almost exclusively for guarding palisades and gates. 
In the 14th century a true lance came into use. Its length varied 
greatly, and it had a hog-backed blade tempered almost as finely 
as the sword itself. This, too, was a Chinese type, as was also the 
glaive. The glaive {nagincUa^ long sword) was a scimitar-like blade, 
.some 3 ft. in length, fixed on a slightly lunger haft. Originally tlie 
warlike monks alone employed this weapon, but from the I2lh 
century it found much favour among military men. Cllimately, 
however, its use may be said to have been limited to women aiid 
priests. The .spear, however, formed a usc^ful adjunct of the sword, 
for whereas the latter could not be used except by troops in very 
loose formation, the former served for close-order fighting. 

Japanese armour (gusoku) may be broadly described as plate 
armour, but the es.sential difterehce between it and the European 
Armour "'hcreas the latter took its shape from the 

body, the former neitlier resembled nor was mtend(*d to 
resemble ordinary garments. Hence the only changes that occurred 
in Japanese armour from generation to generation had their origin 
in improved methods of construction. In general appearance it 
diflered from tlie panoply of all other nations, so that, although to 
its essential parts wc may apply with propriety the European terms 

helmet, corselet, &c. — individually and in combination these parts 

were not at all like the originals of those names. J*erhaps the 
easiest way of describing the cliflercnce is to .say tliat whereas a 
European knight seemed to be clad in a suit of metal clothes, a 
japane.se samurai looked as it he wore protective curtains. 1'hc 
Japanese armour was, in fact, suspendeef from, rather than fitted 
io, the jierson. Only one of its elements found a countrtrjiarl in the 
Eurofiean suit, namely, a tal>ar(l, which, in the ca.se of men of rank, 
was made of the richest brocade. Iron and leather were the chief 
materials, and as the laminae weic strung togetlier with a vast 
nund»er of coloured cord.s--.silk or leather —an appearance of ct.ni' 
siderable brilliancy was produced. Ornani(*ntali<.»n did not .stop 
there. Plating and inlaying with gold and .silver, and finely wrought 
decoration in chiselled, inlaid and vef>omsc work wore Ireely applied. 
On the whole, howt'vor, tle.spite the* highly artistic character of its 
ornamentation, the loo.se, pendulous nature of Japanese armour 
detracted greatly from its workmanlike aspect, especially when the 
hino was added - *a curious appendage in ilie .shape of a curtain of 
tint* transparent silk, which was either stretched in front between the 
horns of the helmet and the tip of the l)ow, or worn on the shoulders 
and back, the purpose in either case being to turn the point of an 
arrow. A true .samurai ob.sorved .strict rules of etiquette with 
rt'gard even to the garmouls worn under his armour, and it was part 
of his soldierly c.apacity to be able to liear this great weight of the 
whole without loss of activity, a feat iinpos.iible L» any untrained 
man of modern days. Common .soldiers were genenilly content 
with a comparatively light helmei and a corsidet. 

'file Japanese never had a war-horse worthy to be so callwl. The 
mis-.shapen ponies which carried them to battle sJiowed quaUlii^s of 
. hardiness and endurance, but were so deficient in 
wmr^iiorsoM. ma.ssiveness that when mounted by a man 

in voluminous armour they looked painfully puny. Nothing is 
known of the early Japanese .satldle, but at tlie beginning of 
historic times it approximated clo.scly to the Chinese t\'po. Subse- 
quently a purely Japanese .shape was designed. It consisted of a 
wooden frame so constructed that a padded numnah could Ik? 
fastened to it. Galled backs or withers wen.* unknown with such a 
saddle ; it fitted any horse. The stirrup, originally a .simple affair 
resembling tliat of China and Europe, afterwards took the form of a 
shoe -sole with upturned toe. Both stirrups and saddle-frame were 
often of beautiful workmanship, the former covered with rich gold 
lacquer, the latter inlaid with gold or silver. In the latter part of ; 
the military- epoch chain-armour was adopted for thi; horse, and its 
head was protectcil by a monster-faced mask of iron. 

Flags were used in battle a.s well as on ceremonial occa.sions. 
Some were monochrome, as the red and white flags of the Taira | 
Bmrty Minamoto clans in their celebrated stniggle I 

strmtogy during the T2th century ; and .some were streamers | 
um^ TmetioM* emblazoned with figures of the .sun, the moon, a dragon, i 
a tiger and so forth, or with religious legends. Fans with iron j 
ribs were carried by commanding officers, and .signals to advance : 
or retreat were given by beating drums and metal gongs and blow- ! 
ing conches. During the military epoch a campaign was opened 
or a contest preluded by a human sacrifice to the god of war, the j 
victim at this rite of blood (chi-matsuri) l>eing generally a prijwmer 
or a condemned criminal. Although ambuscades and surprises 
played a large part in all strategy, pitched battles were the 
general rule, ana it was e.s.sential that notice of an intention to 
attack should be given by discharging a singing arrow. Thereafter 
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the assaulting army, taking the word from its commander, raised 
a shout of “ Ei ! Ei ! to which the other sidq replied, and the 
formalities haying been thus sati.sfied, the fight commenced. 
In early medieval day.s tactics were of the crudest descrip- 
tion. An army consisted of a congeries of little bands, each 
under the order of u chief who considered himself independent, 
and instead of sulxirdinating his movements to n general plan, 
struck a blow wherever he pleased. From time immemorial 
a romantic value has attai'hcd in Japan to the first of anything : 
the first snow of winter ; the first water drawn from the well on 
New Year's Day; the first blossom of the spring ; the first note 
of the nightingale. So in war the first to ride up to the foe or 
the wielder of tlie first .spear was held in high honour, and a 
samurai strove for that distinction as his principal duty. It 
neces.sarily resulted, too, not only from the nature of the weajKins 
employed, but also from the immense labour devoted by the* 
true .samurai to perfecting him.self in their use, that displays of 
individual prowes.s were deemed the chit'f objei't in a battle. 
Some lai'tical formations borrowed from C hina were familiar in 
Japan, hut their intelligent ii.se and their inodifu ntion to suit the 
circumstances of the time were inaugurated only by the great 
capuiinsof the i ^lh and ibth centuries. Prior to that epoch a 
battle resc‘mblt‘d a gigantic fencing mali!h. Men fought as 
individuals, not as units of a tactical formation, and the engage- 
ment consi.sted of a number of personal duels, all in simultaneous 
progre.ss. It was the samurai's habit to |)roclaim his name and 
titles in the presence of the enemy, sometimes adding from his 
own rei'ord or his father's any details that might fend to 
dispirit his hearers. 'J'lien some i nc advancing to cross weapons 
with him would perform the .saim* cer<!mony of self-introduction, 
and if either found anything to upbraid in the other’s ante- 
cedents or family history, he did not. fail to make loud reference 
to it, siH'h a device being counted elficat'ious as a means of dis 
turbing an ativ'ersarv’s sang-jrnid, though the priiK'iple iind«‘r- 
lying the mutual introduction was coiiitesy. 'I’he duellists 
could ret'kon on finishing their fight imdisturhed, but the vidor 
freipiently had to endurt^ the combined as.sault of a number of 
the comrades or retainers of the vanrpiished. Of course a 
.skilled swordsman difi not nec’essarily se(‘k a single combat ; he 
was equally ready to ride into the thick of the figlil without dis- 
crimination, and a group of common soldiers never hesitated 
to make a united attack uf)on a mounted officer if they found him 
disengaged. Hut the general feature of a battle was individual 
contests, anrl when the fighting had c’easerl, each samurai pro- 
ceeded to the tent ‘ of the commanrling liflicer and submitted 
for inspection the h<*iuls of those whom he had killed. 

The disadvantage of siu'h a mode of fighting was demonstrated 
for the first time when the .Mongols invaded Japan in 1274. 
The invaders moved in phalanx, guarding themselves 
with pa vises, and covering their advance with a 
host of archers shooting clouds of poi.soned arrows.- 
When a japanc.se samurai advanced singly and challenged one 
of them to combat, they opener! their ranks, enclosed the chal- 
lenger and cut him to pieces. Many Japanese were thus slain, 
and it wa.s not until the*)' made a conr'crtcd movement of attack 
that they produced any effect upon the enemy. Hut although 
the ad vantage of massing .strength seems to have been recxignized , 
tbe Japanese themselves did not adopt the formation which the 
Mongols had shown to be so formidable. Individual prowess 
continued to be the prominent fador in battles down to a com- 
paratively recent period. The great captains T'akeda Shingen 
and Uyesugi Kenshin are .supposed to have been Japan ’.s pioneer 
tacticians. They certainly appreciated the value of a formation 
in which the action of the individual should be subordinated to 
the unity of the whole. But when it i.s remembered that fire- 
arms had already been in the hands of the japane.se for .several 
years, and that they had means of acquainting themselves with 

* A tent wa.s simply a space cncloscMl with strips of clofh or silk, 
on which was emblazoned the crest of the commander. It had no 
covering. 

The japane.se never at any time of their history used poisoned 
arrows ; they despised them a.s depraved and inhuman weapons. 


Chungt of 
TmvffoM, 
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the tactics of Europe through their intercourse with the Dutch, 
it is remarkable that the changes attributed to Takeda and 
Uyesugi were not more drastic. Speaking broadly, what they 
did was to organize a column with the musqueteers and archers 
'n front ; the spearmen and swordsmen in the second line ; the 
cavalry in the third line ; the commanding officer in the rear, 
and the drums and standards in the centre. At c lose quarters 
the spear proved a highly effective weapon, and in the days of 
Hideyoshi (1536-1598) combined flank and front attacks by 
bands of spearmen became a favourite device. The importance 
of a strong reserve also received recognition, and in theory, at all 
events, a tolerably intelligent system of tactics was adopted. 
But not until the close of the lyth century did the doctrine of 
strictly disciplined action obtain practi(‘a) vogue. Yamaga 
Soko is said to have been the successful inculcator of this prin- 
ciple, and from his time the most approved tactical formation 
was known as the KawAgary// (Yamaga style), though it showed 
no other innovation than strict subordination of each unit to the 
general plan. 

Although, tadically speaking, the samurai was everything and 
the system nothing before the second half of the 17th century, 
and although strategy was chiefly a matter of decep- 
PrlaeipieB* surprises and ambushes, it must not be supposed 
that there were no classical princijiles. T\\t student 
of European military history searches in vain for the rules and 
maxims of war so often invoked by glib critics, but the student 
of Japanese history is more successful. Here, as in virtually 
every field of things Japanese, retrospect discovers the ubi- 
quitous (Ihinaman. The treatises of Sung and ’Ng (called in japan 
Son and Go) ('hinese generals of the third century after Christ, 
were the classics of Far-Eastern captains through all generations. 
(See The Hook of War^ tr. E. F. Calthro)), 1908.) Yosliilsunc, in 
the 12th century, deceived a loving girl to obtain a copy of 
Sung’s work whi(’h her father had in liis possession, and Yamaga, 
in the 17th century, when he set himself to compose a book on 
tactics, derived his materials almost entirely from the two 
('hinese monographs. These treatises came into the hands of 
the Japanese in the 8th century, when the celebrated Kibi no 
Alabi went to study civilization in C'hina, just as his successors 
of the iqlh century went to study u new civilization in Europe 
and America. Thenceforth Son and Go became household 
words among Japanese soldiers. Their volumes were to the 
samurai what the Mahay ana was to the Buddhist. I'hey were 
believed to have collected whatever of good had preceded them, 
and to have forecast whatever of good the future might produce. 
The character of their strategic methods, somew'hat analogous 
to those of 18th-century Europe, may be gathered from the 
following : — 

An army undertaking an oflensive campaign must be twice as 
numemus as the enemy. A force investing a fortress should be 
numerically ten times the garrison. When the adversary holds 
high ground, turn his flank; do not deliver a frontal attack. When 
he* has a mountain or a river behind him, cut his line.'s of communica- 
tion. If he deliberately assumes a position from which victory is 
his only escape, hold him there, but do not molest him. If you can 
surround him, leave one route open for Ihs escape, since desperate 
men fight fiercely. When you have to cross a river, put your advance- 
guard and your rear-guard at a distance from tnc banks. When 
the enemy has to cross a river, let him get well engaged in the 
operation before you strike at him. In a march, make celerity your 
first object. Pass no copse, tmter no ravine, nor approach 'any 
thicket until your scouts have explored it fully.” 

Such precepts Are multiplied ; but when these ancient authors 
discuss tactical formations, they do not seem to have contem- 
plated anything like rapid, well-ordered changes of mobile, 
highly trained masses of men from one formation to another, 
or their quick transfer from point to point of a battlefield. The 
basis of their tactics is The Booh of Changes, Here again is 
encountered the superstition that underlies nearly all Chine.se 
and Japanese institutions : the superstition that took captive 
even the great mind of Confucius. The positive and the nega- 
tive principles ; the sympathetic and the antipathetic elements ; 
cosmos growing out of chaos; chaos re-absorbing cosmos — on 
such fancies they founded their tactical system. The result was 


a phalanx of complicated organization, difficult to manoeuvre 
and liable to be easily thrown mto confusion. Yet when Yamaga 
in the 17th century interpreted these ancient Chinese treatises, 
he detected in them suggestions for a very shrewd use of 
the principle of Echelon, and applied it to devise formations 
which combined much of the frontal expansion of the line with 
the solidity of the column. More than that cannot be said for 
Japanese tactical genius. I'he samurai was the best fighting 
unit in the Orient — probably one of the best fighting units the 
world ever produced. It was perhaps because of that excellence 
that his captains remained indifferent tacticians. 

In estimating the military capacity of the Japanese, it is 
essential to know something of the ethical code of the samurai, 
the bushido (way of the warrior) as it was called. A Bttiea 

typical example of the rules of conduct prescribed Qttb9 

by feudal chieftains is furnished in the code of Kato Samurmt. 
Kiyoma.sa, a celebrated general of the i6th century : — 

Begulationa for Samurai of every Hank ; the Highest and Lowest alike, 

1. Tlic routine of service must be strictly observed. From 
(> a.m. military exercises shall be practised. Archexy’, gunnery and 
horsemanship must not be neglected. If any man shows excep- 
tional proficiency he shall receive extra pay. 

2. 1'hose that desire recreation may engage in hawking, deer- 
hunting or wrestling. 

With regard to dress, garments of cotton or pongee shall be 
worn. Any man incurring debts owing to extravagance of costume 
or living shall be con.sidered a law-breaker. If, however, being 
zealous in the practice of military arts .suitable to his rank, he desires 
to hire instructors, an allowance may be granted to him for that 
pur|K)se. 

4. The staple of diet shall be unhulled rice. At social entertain- 
ments one guest for one host is the proper limit. Only when men 
arc as.sembled for military exercises shall many dine together. 

5. 11 is the duty of e\^.Ty .samurai to make himself acquainted 
with the principles of his craft. Extravagant displays of adornment 
are forbidilen in battle. 

t». Dancing or organizing dances is unlawful ; it is likely to betray 
.sword -carrying men into acts of violence. Whatever a man doeb 
should be done with his heart. Therefore for the soldier military 
amusements alone arc .suitable. The penalty for violating this 
provision is death by suicide. 

7. Learning shall be encouraged. Military books must be read. 
The spirit t>f' loyalty and filial piety must be educated before all 
things. l^oem-com]^sing pastimes are not to be engaged in by 
samurai. To be addicted to such amusements is to resemble a 
woman. A man born a samurai should live and die sword in hand. 
Unless he is thus trained in time of peace, he will be useless in the 
hour of stress. To be brave and warlike must be his invariable 
condition, 

8. Who.soever finds these rules too severe shall be relieved from 
service. Should investigation .show* that any one is so unfortunate 
us to lack manly qualities, he shall be singled out and dismissed 
forthwith. The imperative character of these instnictions mu.st 
not be doubted. 

The plainly paramount purpose of these rules was to draw a 
sharp line of demarcation between the samurai and the courtiers 
living in Kioto. The dancing, the couplet-composing, the sump- 
tuous living and the fine costumes of the officials frequenting 
the Imperial capital were strictly interdicted by the feudatories. 
Frugality, fealty and filial piety — these may be called the funda- 
mental virtues of the samurai. Owing to the circumstances out 
of which his caste had grown, he regarded all bread-winning 
pursuits with contempt, and despised money. To be swayed in 
the smallest degree by mercenaiy motives was despicable in his 
eyes. Essentially a stoic, he made self-control the ideal of his 
existence, and practised the courageous endurance of suffering 
so thoroughly that he could without hesitation inflict on his own 
body pain of the most horrible description. Nor can the cou^e 
of the samurai justly be ascribed to bluntness of moral sensibility 
resulting from semi-savage conditions of life. From the 8th 
centuiy* onwards the current of existence in Japan set with 
general steadiness in the direction of artistic refinement and 
voluptuous luxur>% amidst which men could scarcely fail to 
acquire habits and tastes inconsistent with acts of high courage 
and great endurance. The samurai’s mood was not a product 
of semi-barbarism, but rather a protest against emasculating 
civilization. He schooled himself to regard death by his own 
hand as a normal eventuality. The story of other nations shows 
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epochs when death was welcomed as a relief and deliberately 
invited as a refuge from the mere weariness of living. But 
wherever there has been liberty to choose, and leisure to employ, 
a painless mode of exit from the world, men have invariably 
selected it. The samurai, however, adopted in harakiri (dis- 
embowelment) a mode of suicide so pamful and so shocking 
that to school the mind to regard it with indifference and 
perform it without flinching was a feat not easy to conceive. 
Assistance was often rendered by a friend who stood ready to 
decapitate the victim immediately after the stomach had ^en 
gashed; but there were innumerable examples of men who con- 
summated the tragedy without aid, especially when the sacrifice 
of life was by way of protest against the excesses of a feudal 
chief or the crimes of a ruler, or when some motive for secrecy 
existed. It must be observed that the suicide of the samurai 
W£Ls never inspired by any doctrine like that of Hegesias. 
Death did not present itself to him as a legitimate means of 
escaping from the cares and disappointments of life. Self- 
destruction had only one consolatory aspect, that it was the 
soldier^s privilege to expiate a crime with his own sword, not 
under the hand of the executioner. It rested with his feudal 
chief to determine his guilt, and his peremptory duty was never 
to question the justice of an order to commit suicide, but to 
o\yey without murmur or protest. For the rest, the general 
motives for suicide were to escape falling into the hand.s of a 
victorious enemy, to remonstrate against some official abuse 
whicli no ordinary complaint could reach, or, by means of a 
dying protest, to turn a liege lord from pursuing courses injurious 
to his reputation and his fortune. This last was the noblest 
and by no means the most infrequent reason for suicide. Scores 
of examples are recorded of men who, with everything to make j 
existence desirable, deliberately laid down their lives at the 
prompting of loyalty. Thus the samurai rose to a remarkable 
height of moral nobility. He had no assurance that his death 
might not be wholly fruitless, as indeed it often proved. If the 
.sacrifice achieved its purpose, if it turned a liege lord from evil 
courses, the samurai could hope that his memory would he. 
honoured. But if the lord resented such a violent and con- 
spicuous mode of reproving his excesses, then the faithful vas.sar.s 
retribution would be an execrated memory and, perhaps, 
suffering for his family and relatives. Yet the deed was per- 
formed again and again. It remains to be noted that the 
samurai entertained a high respect for the obligations of truth ; 

“ A bushi has no second word,” wa.s one of his favourite mottoes. 
However, a reservation is necessary here. The samurai’s 
doctrine was not truth for truth’s sake, but truth for the .sake 
of the spirit of uncompromising manliness on which he based all 
his code of morality. A pledge or a promi.se mu.st never be 
broken, but the duty of veracity did not override the interests 
or the welfare of others. Generosity to a defeated foe was also 
one of the tenets of the samurai’s ethics. History contains 
many instances of the exercise of that quality. 

Something more, however, tlian a profound conception of 
duty was needed to nerve the .samurai for sacrifices such a.s he 
seems to have been always ready to make. It is true 
faSSimcl. Japanese parents of the military class took pains 
to familiarize their children of both sexes from very 
tender years with the idea of self-destruction at any time. 
But superadded to the force of education and the incentive of 
tradition there was a transcendental influence. Buddhism 
supplied it. The tenets of that creed divided themselves, 
broadly speaking, into two doctrines, salvation by faith and 
salvation by works, and the chief exponent of the latter prin- 
ciple is the sect which prescribes meditation as the vehicle of 
enlightenment. Whatever be the mental processes induced by 
this rite, those who have practised it insist that it leads finally 
to a state of absorption, in which the mind is flooded by an illu- 
mination revealing the universe in a new aspect, absolutely free 
from all traces of passion, interest or affection, and showing, 
written across everything in flaming letters, the truth that for 
him who has found Buddha there is neither birth nor death, 
growth nor decay. Lifted high above his surroundings, he is 


^ prepared to meet every fate with indifference. The attainment 
t of that state seems to have been a fact in the case both of the 
, samurai of the military epoch and of the Japanese soldier to-day. 
' The policy of seclusion adopted by the Tokugaw'a adminis- 
tration after the Shimabara insurrection included an order that 
{ no samurai should acquire foreign learning. Never- 
1 theless some knowledge could not fail to filter in 

through the Dutch factory at Deshima, and thus, a ^ " *"*""•'* 

► few years before the advent of the American ships, Takashimu 
i Shuhan, governor of Nagasaki, becoming persuaded of the faic 
• his country must invite if she remained oblivious of the world's 
! progress, memorialized the Yedo government in the sense that, 
i unless Japan improved her weapons of war and reformed her 
military system, she could not escape humiliation such as had 
just overtaken China. He obtained small arms and field-guns 
of modem type from Holland, and, repairing to Vedo with a 
company of men trained art'ording to the new tactics, he offered 
an object lesson for the consideration of the conscrvati\c 
officials. They answered by throwing him into prison. But 
Egawa, one of his retainers, proved a still more zealous reformer, 
and his foresight being vindicated by the appearance of the 
American war-ves.scls in 1853, he won the government’s confi- 
dence and was entrusted with the work of planning and building 
forts at Shinagawa and Shimoda. At Egawa’.s in.stance riiles 
and cannon were imported liU'gely from Europe, and their manu- 
facture was commenced in Japan, a powder-mill also being esiah 
lished with machinery obtained from Holland. Finally, in 
1862, the shogun’s government adof)ted the military .sy.stem of 
the We.si, and organized three divisions of all arms, with a total 
strength of i3,f)Oo officers and men. Disbanded at the fall of 
the .siiogunale in 1 867 , this force nevertheless served as a model 
for a similar organization under the Imptrial government, and 
in the meanwhile the principal fiefs had not been idle, some— as 
Satsuma— adopting English tactics, other.s following h’rance* or 
Germany, and a few c hoosing Dutch, 'rhere appeared upon the 
stage at this juncture a great figure in the person of Omura 
Masujiro, a samurai of the ('liOshu clan. He established Japan's 
first military school at Kioto in 1868 ; he attempted to substitute 
for the hereditary .soldier conscripts taken from all cla.sses of the? 
people, and he conceived the plan of dividing the whole empire 
into six military districts. An a.s.sassin’s dagger removed him 
on the threshold of these great reforms, but his statue now 
stands in 'J'okyc; and his name is spoken will) reverence by all 
his countrymen. In 1870 Yainagata Aritomo (afterward.s 
Field Marshal i^rinc e Yamagata) and Saigo Tsugumichi (after- 
I wards Field Marshal Marejuis Suigo) returned from a tour of 
military inspection in Euro|>e, and in 1872 they organized a 
corps of Imperial guards, taken from the three clans which had 
been conspicuous in the work of restoring the administrative 
power to the sovereign, namely, the clans of .Satsuma, Chc’jshu 
and Tosa. They also establi.->hed garri.sons in 'J'okyo, Sendai, 
Osaka and Kumamoto, thus placing the military authority in 
the hands of the central government. Reforms followed quickly . 
In 1872, the hyobusln\ an office which controlled all matters 
relating to war, was replaced by two departments, one of war 
and one of the navy, and, in 1873, an Imperial decree .substituted 
universal conscription for the sy.stem of hereditary militarism. 
Many persons viewed this (fxperiment with deep misgiving. 
They feared that it would not only alienate the samurai, but also 
entrust the duty of defending the country to men unfitted by 
tradition and custom for such a task, namely, the farmers, 
artisans and tradespeople, who, after centuries of exclusion from 
j the military pale, might be expected to have lost all martial spirit. 
The government, however, was not deterred by these appre- 
hensions. It argued that since the distinction of samurai and 
commoner had not originally existed, and since the former was 
a product simply of accidental conditions, there was no valid 
reason to doubt the military capacity of the people at large. 
The justice of this reasoning was put to a conclusive test a few 
years later. Originally the period of service with the colours 
was fixed at 3 years, that of service with the first and second 
reserves being 2 years each. One of the serious difficulties 
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encountered at the outset was that samurai conscripts were too 
proud to stand in the ranks with common rustics or artisans, 
and above all to obey the commands of plebeian officers. But 
patriotism soon overcame this obstacle. The whole country— 
with the exception of the northern island, Yezo— was parcelled 
out into six military districts (headquarters Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Sendai, Hiroshima and Kumamoto) each furnishing a 
division of all arms and services. There was also from 1876 a 
guards division in TdkyO. The total strength on a peace footing 
was 31,680 of all arms, and on a war footing, 46,350. The defence ’ 
of Yezo was entrusted to a colonial militia, it may well be 
supposed that to find competent officers for this army greatly 
perplexed its organizers. The military school — now in Tokyo 
but originally founded by Omura in Kioto — had to turn out 
graduates at high pressure, and private soldiers who showed any 
special aptitude were rapidly promoted to positions of command. 
French military instructors were engaged, and the work of 
translating manuals was carried out with all celerity. In 1H77 
this new army of conscripts had to endure a crucial test : it had 
to take the field against the Satsumu samurai, the very flower 
of their class, who in that year ojjenly rt bclled against the Tokyo 
government. 'I'he campaign lasted eiglil months ; as there had 
not yet been time to form the reserves, the Imperial forces were 
soon seriously reduced in number l)y casualties in the field and 
l)y disease, the latter claiming nuiny v ictims owing to defective 
commissariat. It thus became; necessary to have recourse to 
volunteers, but as these were for the most part samurai, the 
expectation was that their hereditary instim't of fighting would 
compensate for lack of training. 'I’liat expectation was not 
fulfilled. Serving side by side in the field, the samurai volun- 
teer and the heimin ‘ regular were found to differ by precisely 
the degree of their respective training. The fact was thus 
finally established that the fighting qualities of the farmer and 
artisan reached as high a standard as those of the bushi. 

Tlienccforlh llu* story of tlu' J.'ipniiesc army is one of steady pro- 
gress and development. In 1878 the military duties of the empire 
were divided among three otiices : luinielv, the army department, 
the general stati and the inspection department, while tlie six 
divisions of troo})s were organized into threi; army corps. 

In 187Q tlie toLiI jieriod of colour and reserve service became 10 
years. In 1883 tlie period wa.s cxte’inled to 12 years, the list of 
exemptions was abbreviuted, and above all substitution wa.s no 
longer allowcxl. Great care was tlcvoted to the trainiiig of officers ; 
promotion went by nurit, and at least ten of the most promising 
oilicers w(?r<‘ sent abroad everj' year to study. A comprcheiivsivc 
system of edneation for the rank and file was organized. Great 
difficulty was experienced in procuring horses suitable for cavalry, 
and indeed the Japanese army long remained weak in this arm. 

In i88(j the whole littoral of the einpin' was divided into five 
tlistricts, each with its admiralty and its naval port, and the armv 
iK'ing mad<‘ resprinsible for coa.st defence, a liattery con.structioh 
corps was formed. Moreover, an (‘xhaustive sclieme was elalx)rate(i 
to secure full co oixTalion iHJtween the army and navy. In 1888 
tlie seven divisions of the army first found tnem.stlves prepared to 
take tlie field, and, in 1893, a n’vised system of mobilization was 
sanctioned, to be put into operation the following year, for the Chino- 
Japsmese War {q.v.). At this period the division, mobilized for 
service in the field, consisted of 12 battalions of infantry, troops of 
cavalry, 4 liatteries of field and 2 of mountain artillery,’ 2 companies 
of sappers and train, totalling i8,^<)2 of all arms with 50 \ ] horses. 
The guards had only 8 battalions and 4 batteries (field). The 
field army aggregated over 120,000, with i()8 field and 72 mountain 
guns, and the total of all forces, field, garrison and ddpot, was 220,380 
of all arms, with 47,220 horses and 294 guns. Owing, however, to 
various modifications necessitated by circumstances, the numbers 
actually on duty were over 240,000, with (>493 non-combatant 
employees ami alxiut 100,000 coi^lies who actetl ’as carriers. The 
infantry were armed with the Murata single-loader rilh*, but the 
held artiUery was inferior, and the only two divisions e(|uippetl with 
magazine rifles and smokeless powder never came into action. 
The experiences gained in this war bore large fruit. The total tenn 
of service with the colours and the reserves was slightly increased ; 
the coltmial militia of Yeio (Hokkaido) was organized as a seven tli 
line division; 5 new divisions were added, bringing the whole number 
of divisions to i.i (including the guards); a mixed brigade was 
stationed in Formosa (then newly added to Japan’s dominions) ; a 
liigh military <»uncil composed of field marshals was created; the 
cav'alry wan brigaded ; the garrison artillery was increased ; strenuous 
efforts were made to improve the education of officers and men; 

‘ The general term for commoners as distinguished from samurai. 


and lastly, sanitary arrangements underwent mucli modification. 
An arsenal had been established in Tokyf), in 1868, for the manufac- 
ture of small arms and small- arm ammunition ; this was followed 
by an arsenal in Osaka for the manufacture of guns and gun-ammuni- 
tion; four powder factories were opened, and in later years big-gun 
factories at Kure and Mororan. japan was able to make iz-inch 
guns in 1902, and her capacity for this kind of work was in 1909 
jMJCond to none. She has her own patterns of rifle and field gun, 
so that she is independent of foreign aid so far as armaments are 
concerned. In 1900 she sent a force to Nortli China to ^sist in 
the campaign for the relief of the foreign legations in Peking, and 
on that occasion her troops were able to observe at first hand the 
(iualitie.s and methods of European soldiers. In 1904 took place 
the great war with Russia (see Russo- Japanese War). After the 
war important changes were made in the direction of augmenting 
and improving the armed forces. The number of divisions was 
increased to 19 (including the guards), of which one division is for 
service in Korea and one for service in Manchuria. Various technical 
corjis wtT<‘ organized, as well as horse artillery, heavy field artillery 
and machine-gun units. The field-gun was replaced by a quick 
filer man lilac tilled at O.saka, and much attention was given to the 
<meslion of remounts— for, both in the war with China and in that with 
Russia, the horsing of the cavalry had been poor. Perhaps the most 
far-rcaching change' in all armies of late years is the shortening 
of the term of scTvice with the colours to 2 years for the infan tr>', 
3 years remaining the rule lor other arms. This was adopted by 
japan after the war, the infantry period ol .service with the reserves 
being extended to 14.’, years, and of course lias the effect of greatly 
augmenting the potential war strength. As to this, figures are kept 
secret, nor can any accurate approximation be attempted without 
danger ol error. Rough tsit imales of J apan's war strength have, how - 
ever, been made, giving 550,000 as the war strength of the first line 
army, plus 34,000 for garrisons overseas and 15 o,(k)o special reserve.^ 
Ihojr); 370, o(w second line or and 110,000 for the fully trained 
IKjrtiun of the territorial forces, or Kolttanin-hei. All these branches 
can further draw iqion half-trained elements to the number of about 
800,000 to rojfface lo.sses. Japan's available strength in the last 
resort lor honu' <l(‘lVnce wa.s* recently (i9rs}) stated by the Kii.s.sian 
Newoye Vnmiva at 3,tK>o,i)o(). In 20* years, when the present systimi 
has protluced its full effect, the first line should be 740,000 strong, 
tin- si'coiul line 780,000, and the third line alxiut 3,850,000 (3,000,000 
untrained and 850,000 partly trained). Details can be Voiind in 
Jouniaf of tht' R. UniteJ Svrvici' loslifutiotj, Dec. 1909 Jan. 1910. 

At 20 years of age every Jaiianc^se subject, of whatever status, 
becomes liable for military service. Jiut the difficult of making 
s(*rvice universal in the case of a growing population is « 
felt here as in Kuroiie, ami practically the .system has 
eleini'iits of the old lashionetl conscription. Tin* minimum height is 
5*2 ft. (artillery and engineers, 5*4 ft.). There are four principal kinds 
of service, namely, service with the colours (getiyeki)^ for two years; 
service with the first reserves (yoOi), for 7J years; .service with the 
second reserves for 7 years; anil service' with the territorial 

troops (A'O kumiti'hei) up to the age of 40. Special reserve (hojft) 
lakes up men who, though liable for conscription and medically quali- 
fied, have escaped the lot for service wdth the colours. It consists of 
Iw'o clashes, one of men remaining in the category of hojCt for 7J 
years, the other for i J year, before passing into the territorial army. 
Their pur|K).se is .similar to that of special or cmatc reserves elsewhere. 
The first class rt'ceives the usual short initial training. Men of the 
stTond class, in ordinary circumstances, pass, after their ij year’s 
inability, to the territorial army untrained. As for the first and 
second genera! reserves {yohi and AV'lu), each is called out twice during 
its full term for short " refre.sher " courses. After reaching the 
territorial Hrm\* a man is relieved from all further training. The 
total iiuinlier of youths eligible for conscription each year is about 
435,000, but the annual contingent for full service is not much more 
than 100,000. Conscripts in the active army may be discharged 
before the expiration of two years if their conduct and aptitude are 
exceptional. 

A youth is exemptetl if it be clearly established - that his family 
is dependent upon his earnings. Except fur permanent deformities 
men arc put Uick for one year before being linsuly rejected on medical 
rounds. Men who have been convicted of crime are di.squalified, 
lit those who have been temporarily deprived of civil rights must 
present themselves for conscription at the termination of their 
sentence. Educated men may enroll themselves as one-year volun- 
teers instead of drawing lots, this privilege of entry enduring up to 
the age of 28, after which, service lor the full term w'ithout draw ing 
lots is imposed. Residence in a foreign country secures exemption 
up to the age of 32 — provided that official permission to go abroad 
has been obtained. A man returning after the age of 32 is drafted 
into the territorial army, but if he returns before tlial age he must 
volunteer to receive training, otherwise he is taken without lot for 
service with the colours. The system of volunteering is largely 
resorted to by persons of the better classes. Any youth who 

The privilege at first led to great abuses. It became a common 
thing to employ some aged ancl indigent person, set him up as the 
head of a “ branch family.’' and give him for adopted son a youth 
liable to conscription. 
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possesses certain educational qualifications is entitled to voluntcnyr 
for training. If accepted after medical inspection, he serves with 
the colours for one year, (luring three months of which time he must 
live in barracks — unless a special permit be granted by his com- 
manding officer. A volunteer has to contribute to his maintenance 
and equipment, although youths who cannot afford the full expense, 
if othen^Mse qualified, are assisted by the state. At the conclusion of 
a year’s training the volunteer is drafted into the first reserve for 
(>1 years, and then into the second reserv e for 5 years, so that his 
total period (i2| years) of service before passing into the territorial 
army is the same as that of an ordinary conscript. The maiti purpose 
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on foreign service, but their recruiting areas in Japan are maintained. 
There are alao four cavalry brigades, and a number of unussigneil 
ferments of field and mountain artillery, as well as garrison artillerv 
and army technical troops. The organisation of the active army bv 
regiments is i7(» mfantry regimtMits of battalions; 27 cavalrv 
rt^ments; ^\o held artillery' regiments each of 6 and 1 mountaiii 
artillery regiments each of ^ batteries; 0 regiments and <> battalions 
ol siege, heavy field and fortress artiUer\'; 2t> battalions enaiiR*ers‘ 
19 supply and transport battalions. ^ 

The medical service is cxc('pti«nally well organized. It received 


f .’C 1 j. • A • • .» — . — r — r- . praise from Eunjpeiili and American exocrts who obKerv^»*ii 

of the one-year yoluntanat, as in G^manv, IS to provide oflicers for i it clnselv during the wars of iqoo and 1904- Tin 
the reserves to territorial troops. Qualified teachers in the public | cstablis’- ^ 


service arc only liable to a very short initial training, after which they 
jiass at once into the territorial army. Hut if a teacher abandons 
that calling before the age of 28, he liecomes liable, without lot,‘ to 
two years with the colours, unless he adojits the alternative of 
volunteering. 

Officers are obtained in tw’o wavs. There are .six local preparatory 
cadet schools {yonen-qakko) in various parts of the empire, for 
Off lew *5- After 3 years at one of 

these schools-* a graduate spends 21 months at the 
central preparatory school {chuo-yonen-^aliko)^ Tokyo, an»l if ho 
graduates with sufficient credit at the latter institution, he becomes 
eligible for admission to the officers' college {shikan-gakko) without 
further test of proficiency. 1'he second method of obtaining officers 
is by competirive examination for direct admission to the officers' 
college. In either case the cathit is sent to .serve with the colours 
for 6 to 12 months as a private and non commissioned officer, bofiRc 
commencing Ins course at the officers’ college. The period of studv' 
at the officers’ college is one year, and after graduatin'' siiccessfullv 
the cadet serves with troop.s for (> months on probation. If at the 
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establishment of surgeons to each division is approxi 
inatcly ickj, and arrangements complete in every detail 
arc made for all lines of medical assistance. Much help is ronderiHl 
by the red cross .society of Japan, which has an income of 2,000,(^00 
yen annually, a fine hospital 111 Tokyo, a large nursing staff and two 
specially built and equipped hospital ships, During the early part 
of the campaign in Pechili, in i()oo, the firench column entrusied its 
wounded to the care of the Japanese, 

The staple article of commi.ssariat for a |apane.io armv in the fiedd 
IS hoshit (dried rice), of wliich thn'e days' siipply can easily be carriod 
in a bag by the .soldier. When required for use the rice,' 
being placed in water, swells to its original bulk, and is supply. 
eaten w'ith a reli.sh of salted fish, drieil sea- weed or pickled plums. 
The task of provisioning an army on tliese lines is comparatively 
simple. The Japanese soldier, though low in slafurt*, is well set 
up, muscular ancl hardy. He has great |>owers of enilurance, and 
niancBuvrcs with remarkable celerity, doing everything ut the nm, 
if neces.siiry, and continuing to run without distre.ss fin u leiigtli ol 
time astonishing to European observers. Me is greatly subject, 
however, to attacks of kakkr (beri-beri), and if he Ims reeoursi* 


cna or tnat time he is favourably rejiorted on, he is commissioned ! meat diet, which appears to be lht‘ best preventive, lie will probabl 
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as a sub-lieu tenant. Young officers of engineers and artillery 
receive a year's further training at a spc‘cial college. Ofiicers’ ranks 
arc the same as in the British army, but the noimmclature* is more 
simple. The terms, with their English c<|uivalcnts, are shfu (.sicoiul 
lieutenant), c/u'd (first lieutenant), tai (captain), sh^sa (major), 
ch/isa (licut.-colonel), taisa (colonel), shosho (major g(’neral), chr/jo 
(lieut.-gcneral), faisho (general), gensui (field marshal). All the.se 
except the last apply to the same relative ranks in the navy. Pro- 
motion of officers in the junior grades is by .seniority or merit, but 
after the rank of cajitain all promotion is by merit, and thus many 
officers never ri.se higher than captain, in which case retirement is 
compulsory at the age of 48. Except in th(' highest ranks, a certain 
minimum period has to be spent in each rank btdore promotion to 
tlu next. 

There arc three grades of privates: iqiper soldiers {jotddm), first- 
class soldiers (iY/i>-soBi(), and second class soldiers {nito-sntsu). A 
Soiaiera. P’^v^te on joining is a .second -cla.ss soldier. For 
proficiency and good conduct he is rai.sed to the rank 
of first-class soldier, and ultimately to that of up]XT sijkUcr. Non 
commissioned ofiicers are obtained from the ranks, or from those 
who wish to make soldiering a profession, as in European armies. 
The grades are corporal {gochi), sergeant (gunsd), sergeant-maj<»r 
{sdcho) and special sergeant-inajor {tokHtnu-iochd) , 

The pay of the consermt is, as it i.s everywhere, a trifle (i.s. lod.- 
3s. oid, per month). The professional non-commissioned officers 
arc better paid, the lowest grade receiving three times as much as 
an upper soldier. Officers' pay i.s roughlv at al>out three-quarters of 
the rates prevailing in Germany, sub lieutenants receiving alxmt 
ii34* captains /71, colonels jfzjh per annum, Ac. 1 ‘ensions lor officers 
and non-commi.ssioncd officers, according to scale, can l>c claimed 
after ii years' colour service. 

The emp(>ror is the commandcr-in -chief of the army, and theoreti 
cally the fiole source of military authority, which he exercises through 
a general staff and a war department, with the assistance of a Ixjurd 
of field marshals [gensuifu). 1*hc general slafi has for chief a field 
inarshal, and for vice-chief a general or lieutenant-general. It 
includes besides the usual gen(?ral staff departments, various survey 
and toTOgraj^cal officers, and the military college is under its direc- 
tion. TTic war department is presidenJ o\’er by a general officer on the 
active list, who is a member of the cabinet without being ncccs.sarily 
affected by ministerial changes. There arc, further, artillery and 
engineer committees, and a remount bureau. The headquarters of 
coast defences under general officers are Toky*'., Yokohiima, Shimono 
seki and Yura. The whole empire is divided into three military 
districts— eastern, central and western each und(!r the command 
of a general or lieutenant-general. The divisional hoadcjuartcrs are 
as follows: Guard Tokyn, I. TiOkyb, 11. Sendai, 111. Nagoya, 


lose something of Ins capacity for prolonged rapid inoveinent. Hr 
attacks with apparent indifltTciuu' to danger, preserves his cheerful 
ness amid hardships, is splendidly patriotic and has always shown 
himself thoroughly amenable to discipline. 

Of the many educational and training eslablishnienls, the mosl 
important is the rikugun daigakki>, or armv college, wliere ofiicers, 
(generally .subalterns), are ])repared for service in the 
upper ranks and for stall appointments, the course of - 

study extending over three years. I’he l oyanni school * 

stands next in im|x>rtance. 'I he courses pursued tluic an* attended 
chiefly by subaltern olfietTs of dismounted branches, non-comiuis 
sioned officers ,'d.so being allowed lo lake the nniskelr\’ course*. 'I Ik* 
term of training is five months, ^'oung officers of the .scientiln 
branches are instructocf at the hi>kigakko (school of artillery and 
t*nginoers). riu re are, further, two special schools 01* gunnery one 
for field, the other for garrison artilh'ry, nltetvh'd chiefly l>y captains 
and s(‘nior subalterns of the two branches. 'I here is an inspt'clion 
department of military eclucalion, the inspector-general being a 
lieutenant-general, under whom are fifteen tield and general officers, 
who act as inspectors of the vari(ms scliools and colleges and of 
military educational matters in general. 

The Japanese officer's pay is small and his mode of life frugal. Hr 
lives out of barracks, frecjiieritly with his own family. Mis uniform 
is plain and inexpt!nsive,' and he'ha.s no desire to exchange it f«ir 
mufti. He has no mess ex|>(‘nses, contribution to a band, or luxuries 
of any kind, and as he is nearly always w’ithont private means to 
supplement his pay, his habits an- thoroughly economical. He 
devotes himself absolutely to his profes.sion, living for nothing else, 
and .since he i.s strongly imbued with an ellective conception of the 
honour of his cloth, instances of his incurring disgrace bv (h bt or 
dissipation art? exceptional. 7'h< samurai may be said to have )K?en 
revived in the officers of the modern army, who preserve and acl 
up to all the old traditions, 'Mu* system of promotion has evidcntl\' 
niuch to do with this good result, for no Jupaiurse oificer can hope to 
rise alxivc the rank of caiitain unless, by showing liimself really 
zealous and capable, he obtains from his commanding officer the 
recommendation without which all higher educational ofiportunities 
arc clo.scd to him. ^’et promotion by merit has not degtJiieratetl 
into promotion by favour, and Djrruptioii appcur.s to be virtually 
absent. In tin? stormiest days of j)ar1iamenlary wrarfare, wlieti 
charges of dishonesty were freely prefctrred by party politicians 
against all departments of ofiicialdom, no whi.spcr ever impeachtsl 
the integrity of army ofitcers. 

The training of the troops is thorough and strictly progressive, 
the respfjnsibilily of the company, squadron and battery cc>mmandcrs 
for the training of their commands, and the latitude? granted 
. - .. .T . , them in choice of means being, as in Germany, f he keystone of the 

IV. Wakayama, V. Hiroshima, VI . Kumamoto, VII. Asahikawa. system. 

Kasanava, X. Himeji, Xi. Senzui, XII. Kokura, ; Originally the government engaged French ofiicers to as.sist in 

Xm. Takata,_Xiy. L tsonomia, XV. Fu.shimi, XVl. Kioto, XVII. ^ ^ _ 

® Uniform does not vary according to regiments or divisions. 

'Tlicro is only one type for the whole of the infantry, one for the 
cavalry, and so on (see U'NirokM.s, Naval ano Militaky). 
Ofiicers largely obtain their uniforms ancl cquii>m(*nt, as well as 


Okayama, XVIII. Kurumo. Some of these divisions arc permanently 

* ConscripUon without lot is thus the punishment for all failures 
to comply with and attempts to evade the military laws. 

® Sons of officers’ widows, or of ofiicers in reduced circumstances, 
arc educated at these schools either free or at reduced charges, 
but are required to complete the course and to graduate. 


their books and tcx;hnical literature through the Kai-ko-sha, which 
is a combined officers' club, Ixmefit society and co-operative trading 
association to which nearly all belong. 
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organizing the army and elaborating its system of tactics and 
strategy, and during several years a military mission of French 
. otficers resided in Tokyo and rendered valuable aid to the 
Japanese. Afterwards German officers were employed, 
with Jakob Meckel at their head, and they left a 
perpetually grateful memory, put ultimately the services of 
foreigners were dispensed with altogether, and Japan now adopts 
the plan of sending picked men to complete their studies in 
Europe. Up to 1904 she followed Germany in military matters 
almost implicitly, but since then, having the experience of her 
own great war to guide her, she has, instead of modelling herself 
on any one foreign system, chosen from each whatever seemed most 
desirable, and also, in many points, taken the initiative herself. 

When the power of the sword was nominally restored to the 
Imperial government in 1868, the latter planned to devote one-fourth 
Military state's ordinary revenue to the army and navy. 

Plaaace ^ estimated revenue accrued , this would have given 

a sum of about 3 millions sterling for the two services. 
But not until 1871, when the troops of the fiefs were finally dis- 
banded, did the government find itself in a ptjsition to include in thc! 
annual budgets an adequate appropriation on account of armaments. 
Thenceforth, from 1872 to iHgO, the ordinary expenditures of the 
army varied from three-quarters of a million sterling to 1 J millions, 
and the extraordinary outlays ranged from a few thousand.s of |)ounds 
to a quarter of a million. Not once in the whole period of 25 years 

-if 1877 (the year of the Satsuma rebellion) be <‘xcepted— did tlie 
state '.s total expenditures on account of the army exceed ij millions 
sterling, and it redounds to the credit of Japan’s financial manage- 
ment that she was able to organize, e(|uip and maintain such a 
force at .such a small cost. In 1890, as shown above, .she virtually 
doubled her army, and a proixirfionate increase of expenditiiri 
en.sued, the outlays for maintenance juiiipini.; at once from an averagi 
of about ij millions sterling to 2^ millions, and growing thencefortJi 
with the organization of the new army, until in the year (190H) 
f)rec(*ding the outbreak of war with Eufisia, they reached the figure 
of 4 millions. Then again, in iqoi), six divisions were added, and 
additional expenses liad to be incurrt'd on account of the new over- 
seas garrisons, .so that, in 1909, the ordinary outlays reached a total of 
7 millions, or about one .seventh of the onlinary revenue of the state. 
This takes no account of extraordinary outlays incurred for building 
forts and barracks, providing new patterns of equipment, &c. In 
1909 th(* latter, owing to the necessity of replacing the weafKms 
nse<l in the Xussian War, and in particular the field artillery gun 
(which was in 1905 only a semi-quickfirer), involved a relatively 
large outlay. 

T/te Navy. -The traditions of Japan suggest that the art of 
navigation was not unfamiliar to the inhalutants of a country 
Hariy Consisting of hundreds of islands and abounding in 
japaaM bays and inlets. Some interpreters of her cosmo- 
war» gra[}hy discover a great ship in the “ floating bridge 
veiMie If. heaven ” from which the divine procreators of the 
islands commenced their work, and construe in a similar sense 
other poetically named vehicles of that remote age. But though 
the sea.s were certainly traversed by the early invaders of Japan, 
and though there i.s plenty of proof that in medieval times the 
Japanese flag floated over merchantmen which voyaged as far as 
Siam and India, and over piratical craft which haras.scd the 
coasts of Korea and China, it is unquestionable that in the 
matter of naval architecture Japan fell behind even her next- 
door neighbours. Thus, when a Mongol fleet came to Kiushiu in 
the 13th century, Japan had no vessels capable of contending 
against the invaders, and when, at the close of the i6th centurv*, 
a Japanese army wa.s fighting In Korea, repeated defeats of 
Japan’s squadrons by Korean war-junks decided the fate of the 
campai^ on shore as well as on sea. It seems strange that an 
enterprising nation like the Japanese should not have taken for 
models the great galleons which visited the Far East in the second 
half of the i6th century under the flags of Spain, Portugal, 
Holland and England. With the exception, however, of two 
ships built by a castaway English pilot to order of lyeyusu, no 
effort in that direction appears to have been made, and when 
an edict vetoing the construction of sea-going vessels was issued 
in 1636 as part of the Tokugawa policy of isolation, it can 
scarcely be said to have checked the growth of Japan's navy, 
for she possessed nothing worthy of the name. It was to the 
object lesson furnished by the American ships which visited 
Yedo bay in 1853 and to the urgent counsels of the Dutch 
that Japan owed the inception of a naval policy. A seamen’s 
training station was opened under Dutch instructors in 1855 
at Nagasaki, a building-slip was constructed and an iron factory 
established at the same place, and shortly afterw’ards a naval 


school was organized at Tsukiji in Yedo, a war-ship the 
“Kwanko Maru presented by the Dutch to the shogun's 
government — being used for exercising the cadets. To this 
vessel two others, purchased from the Dutch, were added in 
1857 and 1858, and these, with one given by Queen Victoria, 
formed the nucleus of Japan’s navy. In i860 we find the 
Pacific crossed for the first time by a Japanese war-ship — the 
“ Kwanrin Maru ” — and subsequently some young officers were 
sent to Holland for instruction in naval science. In fact the 
Tokugawa .statesmen had now thoroughly appreciated the im- 
perative n?cd of a navy. Thus, in spite of domestic unrc,st 
which menaced the very existence of the Yedo government, a 
dockyard was established and fully equipped, the place chosen 
as its site being, by a strange coincidence, the village of Yoko- 
suka where Japan’s first foreign ship-builder, Will Adams, had 
lived and died 250 years previously. This dockyard was planned 
and its construction superintended by a Frenchman, M. Berlin. 
But although the Dutch had been the first to advise Japan s 
acquisition of a navy, and although French aid was sought in the 
case of the important and costly work at Yokosuka, the shogun’s 
government turned to England for teachers of the art of mari- 
time warfare. Captain Tracey, R.N., and other British officers 
and warrant-officers were engaged to organize and superintend 
the school at Tsukiji. They arrived, however, on the eve of the 
fall of the Tokugawa shSgunate, and as the new administra- 
tion was not prepared to utilize their services immediately, th(‘y 
returned to England. It is not to be inferred that the Im- 
perial government underrated the importance of organizing a 
naval force. One of the earliest Imperial rescripts ranked a 
navy among the country’s most urgent needs” and ordered 
that it should be ” at once placed on a firm foundation.” But 
during the four years immediately subsequent to the restoration, 
a .semi-interregnum exi.sted in military affairs, the power of the 
sword being partly transferred to the hands of the .sovereign and 
partly retained by the feudal chiefs. Ultimately, not only the 
ves.sels which had been in the posse.ssion of the shogunale buv 
also several obtained from Europe by the great feudatories had 
to be taken over by tlic Imperial government, which, on reviewing 
the situation, found itself owner of a motley squadron of 17 war- 
ships aggregating 13,812 tons di.splacement, of which two were 
armoured, one was a composite ship, and the rest were of wood. 
Steps were now taken to establish and equip a suitable naval 
college in Tsukiji, and application having been made to the 
British government for instructors, a second naval mission was 
sent from h'ngland in 1873, consisting of ^0 officers and warrant- 
officers under Commander (afterwards Vice-Admiral Sir) Archi- 
bald Douglas. At the very outset occasions for active service 
afloat presented themselves. In 1868, the year after the fall of 
the shogunate, .such ships as could be assembled had to be sent 
to Yezo to attack the main part of the Tokugawa .squadron 
which had raised the flag of revolt and retired to Hakodate 
under the command of the shogun’s admiral, Enomoto. Then 
in 1874 the duty of convoying a fleet of transports to Formosa 
had to be undertaken ; and in 1877 sea power played its part in 
crushing the formidable rebellion in Satsuma. Meanwhile the 
work of increasing and organizing the navy went on steadily. 
The first steam war-ship constructed in Japan had been a gun- 
boat (138 tons) launched in 1866 from a building-yard estab- 
lished at Ishikawajima, an island near the mouth of the Sumida 
river on which T5ky6 stands. At this yard and at Yokosuka 
two vessels of 897 tons and 1450 tons, respectively, were 
launched in 1875 *876, and Japan now found herself com- 

petent not only to execute all repairs but also to build ships of 
considerable size. An order was placed in England in 1875, 
which produced, three years later, the ” Fus6,’’ Japan's first 
ironclad (3717 tons) and the “Kongo” and “ Hiei,” steel- 
frame sister-cruisers of 2248 tons. Meanwhile training, prac- 
tical and theoretical, in .seamanship, gunnery^ torpedo-practice 
and naval architecture went on vigorously, and in 1878 the 
“^apanese flag was for the first time seen in European waters, 

* The term maru subsequently became applicable to merchantmen 
only, war-ships being distinguished as kan. 
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floating over the cruiser ** Seiki ** (1897 tons) built in Japan and 
navigated solely by Japanese. The government, constantly 
solicitous of increasing the fleet, inaugurated, in 1882, a pro* 
gramme of 30 cruisers and 12 torpedo-boats, and in 1886 this 
was extended, funds being obtained by an issue of naval loan- 
bonds. But the fleet did not yet include a single battleship. 
When the Diet opened for the first time in 1890, a plan for the 
construction of two battleships encountered stubborn opposition 
in the lower house, where the majority attached much less im- 
portance to voting money for war-ships than to reducing the 
land tax. Not until 1892 was this opposition overcome in 
deference to an order from the throne that thirty thousand 
pounds sterling should be contributed yearly from the privy 
purse and that a tithe of all official .salaries should be devoted 
during the same interval to naval needs. Hud the house been 
more prescient, Japan's position at the outbreak of war with 
China in 1894 would have been very different. She entered the 
( ontest with 28 fighting craft, aggregating 57,600 tons, and 24 
torpedo-boats, but among them the most powerful was a belted 
cruiser of 4300 tons. Not one battleship was included, whereas 
China had two ironclads of nearly 8000 tons each. Under the.se 
conditions the result of the naval conflict was awaited with much 
anxiety in Japan. But the Chinese suffered signal defeats (see 
( niNO- J apanese War) off the Yalu and at Wei-hai-wei, 
and the victors took possession of 17 C'hinese craft, including one 
battleship. The resulting addition to Japan’s fighting force 
was, however, insignificant. But the naval strength of Japan 
did not depend on prizes. Battleships and cruisers were ordered 
and launched in Europe one after the other, and when the Russo- 
Japanese War (^.v.) came, the fleet promptly asserted its physical 
and moral superiority in the surprise of Port Arthur, the haitk* of 
the loth of August 1904, and the crowning victory of Tsu.shima. 

As to the development of the navy from 1903 onwards, it i.s not 
possible to detail with absolute accuracy the plans laid down by the 
admiralty in Tokyo, but the actual state of the fleet in the year 
will be apparent from the figures given Mow. 

Japan's naval strength at the outbreak of the war with Uu.ssia 


in 1904 was : — 

Jiattlcships 

Number. 

0 , . 

Displacement. 

Tons. 

. . 84,652 

Armoured cruisers . 

8 . . 

. 


Other cruisers .... 

44 • • 


II 1,470 

Dc.-itnjyers 

TO 


<'.5*9 

Torpedo-boa t.s .... 

iV. . . 

« • 


Totals 

1,57 • • 


*83.742 

I-0.SSC.S during the war were 

liattleships 

2 

. 

27,300 

Cruisers (second and smaller 

classes) 

S . . 


18,009 

Destroyers 

2 


7^5 

Torpedo-boal^ 

7 


557 

Totals 

19 . • 


4''.57» 

The captured vessels repaired and added to the fleet 

were : — 

Battleships 

.5 . . 


62,524 

(bruisers 

II 


7 1, *70 

Destroyers 

.5 • • 


1,740 

Totals 

21 . . 

, 


The vessels built or purchased after the war and up 

to the close 

of 1908 were 

Battleships 

4 • • 


71.500 

Armoured cruisers . . . . 

4 • • 


56,700 

Other cruisers 

5 • . 


7,000 

Destrovers 

.53 • . 


12,573 

Torpedo-boats 

5 • • 


760 

Totals 

51 • • 


>48,533 

Some of the above have been superannuated, and the serviceable 

fleet in 1909 was : — 

Battlesliips 

Armoured cruisers . . . . 

13 • • 

. 

191,380 

12 . 

. 

130,683 

Other cruisers, coast-defence 

ships and gun-boats . 

47 • * 


>«i3.*53 

Destroyers 

55 • ■ 

. 

20,508 

Torpedo-boats 

77 • • 

• • 

7.*58 

Totals 

204 . 

. 

5^5.082 
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To the joregoing must be added two armoured cruisers^the 
! launched at Yokosuka in October 1907, and the 

‘ Ibuki * (14,700) launched at Kurc in November 1907, but no other 
battleships or cruisers were laid down in Japan or ordered abroad up 
to the close of 1908. 

There are four naval dockyards, namelv, at Yokosuka, Kure, 
Sasebo and Maizuru. Twenty-one ve.ssels btiilt at Yokosuka 
since i87() included a battleship (tg.cKX) tons) and ^ 
an armoured cruiser (14,000 tons); seven built at Kure 
since 189^ included a battleship (kj.ooo tons) and an 
armoured cruiser (14,000 tons). The yards at Saselxi and Maizuru 
had not yet been used in 1909 for constructing large vessels, fwo 
private yards — the Mitsubishi at Nagasaki am! Kobe, and tlie Kawa- 
.sivki at the latter place — have built .several crui.sers, gunUmts aud 
torpedo craft, and are competent to uiult rlake more imixnt'int work. 
Nevertheless in 1909 Japan did not yet iK)S.se.ss complete' iiulepentl 
ence in this matter, for she was obliged to have recourse' to foreign 
countries for a part of the steel u.sed in sliip building. Kure manu- 
factures practicallv all the steel it rei|uires, and there is a government 
si eel-foundry at VVakamatsn on which more' than 3 millions sterling 
had lK.‘cn spent in 1909, but it ditl not yet keep ])ace with tlie country's 
needs. When this intlependence has been attained, it is hopc'd to 
efliH't an economy of about 18 oil the outlay for naval construc- 
tion, owing to the cheapne.ss of manual IalH>iir and the di.sappearanre 
both of the manufacturer's profit and of the expenses of Iran.sft'r 
from Europe to Japan. 

There are five admiralties — Yoko.suka, Kure, Sa.selK>, Mai/uru ami 
Port Arthur; and four naval stations — Takt'shiki (in 'r.su.shiina), 
Mekong (in the Pescadores), Oniinato and CTniihai (in soiitluMii 
Korea) . 

The navy is manm'd partly bv eonscripts and partly by volunteers. 
About 5500 are taken every year, and the ratio is, api>roxtmately, 
of vohintwrs and 45% of con.scrij)ts. 'Mm' p<?nod 
of active service is 4 years and that of service with the 
reserve 7 years. On the nvc'rage 200 eadets are admitted yearly, of 
whom 50 are engineers, and in 1900 tlie personnel of the navy con- 
sisted of tin* following ; - 

Admirals, combativi' and non-combativo ... 77 

Officers, combative ant’ non-combalive, below the 

rank of admiral -i.HOy 

Warrant oHicers 9.o7|i 

Bluejackets ^9,0(17 

Cadets 721 


Total 4^i4*>7 

The highest educational iii.slitution for the navy is the naval staff 
college, in which there are five course.s for of'lictirs alone. The 
gunnerv and torpedo schools anr attended by ofiiciTs, ^ 
and also l>y .selected warrant-oflicer.s and bluejackets, . 

who consent to extend their .service. There is also ^ 
a mechanical school for junior engineers, warrant-officers and onli- 
nary artifict^rs. 

At the naval cadet academy— originally situated in 'IVtkyu but 
now at Ktajima near Kure — aspirants for servici^ as naval officers 
receive a \ years' academical course and i year’s training at sea; 
and, finally, there is a naval engineering colh'ge collateral to fhe 
naval cadet academy. 

Since 1882, foreign instruction has been wholly dispen.sed with in 
fhe Japanese navy; since i889 .she has manufactured her own 
prismatic p)wder; since 1891 .she has been able to make ijuick-firing 
guns and Schwartzkopf torpedeev,, and in 1892 one of her officers 
invented a partirularly potent ex])losive, called (after its inv(mlor) 
Shimose powder. 

Finance , — Under the feudal .sy.stem of the Tokugawa (1603- 
1871) all land in Japan was regarded a.s state propert}', and 
parcelled out into 276 fiefs, great and small, which were 
as.signed to as many feudatories. The.se were em- 
powered to raise revenue for the support of their 
households, for administrative purposes, and for the maintenance 
of troops. The basis of taxation varied greatly in different dis- 
tricts, but, at the time of the Restoration in 1867, the general 
principle was that four-tenths of the gross produce should go to 
the feudatory, six-tenths to the farmer. In practice this rule 
was applied to the rice crop only, the a.s.sessments for other 
kinds of produce being levied partly in money and partly in 
manufactured goods, forced labour also was exacted, anri arti- 
sans and tradesmen were subjected to pecuniary levies. The 
yield of rice in 1867 was about 154 million bushels, ‘ of which 
the market value at prices then ruling was £24,000,000, or 

* The reader should be w’amed that absolute accuracy cannot be 
claimed for statistics compiled before the Mciji era. 
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240,000,000 yen,^ Hence the grain tax represented, at the lowest 
calculation, 96,000,000 yen. When the administration reverted 
to the emperor in 1867 the central treasury was empty, and the 
funds hitherto employed for governmental purposes in the fiefs 
continued to be devoted to the support of the feudatories, to the 
payment of the samurai, and to defraying the expenses of local 
administration, the central treasury receiving only whatever 
might remain after these various outlays. 

The shogun himself, whose income amounted to about 
^3,500,000, did not, on abdicating, hand over to the sovereign 
either the contents of his treasury or the lands from which he 
derived his revenues. He contended that funds for the govern- 
ment of the nation as a whole should be levied from the people 
at large. Not until 1871 did the feudal system cease to exist. 
'Fhe fiefs being then converted into prefectures, their revenues 
became an asset of the central treasury, less 10 % allotted for 
the support of the former feudatories.*^ 

But during the interval between 1867 and 1871, the men on 
whom had devolved the direction of national affairs saw no relief 
from crippling impecuniosity except an issue of pmper 
^loney, money. 1 'his was not a novelty in Japan. Paper 
money had been known to the people siiu^e the middle 
of the 1 7th century, and in the era of which we are now writing 
no less than 1694 varieties of notes were in circulation. There 
were gold notes, silver notes, cash-notes, rice-notes, umbrella- 
notes, ribbon-notes, Jathe-article-notes, and so on through an 
interminable list, the cir(’ulation of each kind being limited to 
the issuing fief. Many of these notes had almo.st ceased to hax e 
any purchasing power, and nearly all were regarded by the 
peop)le as evidences of official greed. The first duty of a 
centralized progressive administration should have been 
to reform the currency. Tlie political leaders of the time [ 
appreciated that duty, hut .saw' themselves compelled by .strc'ss j 
of circumstances to adopt the very devic’c W'hich in the hands i 
of the feudal chiefs had produced such d(*plorahle results. 'I’he I 
ordinary revcMiiie amounted to only 3,000,000 yeiiy while ■ 
the extraordinary aggregated 2c>,ooo,ooo, and was derived ! 
wholly from issues of paper money or other ecjually unsound | 


sourc'es. | 

Even 0x1 the abolition of feudalism in 1871 the situation was | 
not immediately ri'lieved. Tlie land tax, which constituted i 
Lmne Tmx feudal revenues, had been I 

^ assessed by varying nii*thods and at ^•arious rates I 
by the different feudatories, and re-assessment of all the land j 
became a preliminary essential to establishing a uniform system. | 
Such a task, on the basis of accurate surveys, would ha\'e involved 
years of work, whereas the financial needs of the state had to be 
met immediately. Under the pressure of this imperative 
nec’essity a rc-assessmenl was roughly made in tw’o years, and 
l^eing continued thereafter with greater accuracy, was completed 
in 1881. I'his siir>'ey, eminently lil>eral to the ngriculturi.st.s, 
assigi\ed a value of 1,200,000,000 yen to the whole of the arable 
land, and the treasury fixed the tax at 3 of the assessed value ; 
of the land, whic'h was about one-half of the real murkest value, j 
Moreover, the government contemplated a gradual reduction i 
of this already low impost until it should ultimately fall to 1 I 
C ircumstances prevented the consummation of that purpose. [ 
The rate underwent only one reduction of J %, and thereafter 
had to be raised on account of w^ar expenditures. On the whole, 
however, no class benefited more conspicuously from the change 
of administration than the peasants, since not only was their 
burden of taxation light, but also they were ('onverted from mere 
tenants into actual proprietors. In brief, they acquired the 
fee-simple of their forms in consideration of paying an annual 
rent equal to about one sixty-sixth of the market value of the 
land. 

In 1873, changes were effected, the ordinary 

’ The yen is a silver coin worth about 2s, : xo yen - £1. 

• In addition to the above grant, the feudatories were allowed to 
retain the reserves in their treasuries; thus many of the feudal 
nobles found themselves possessed of substantial fortunes, a consider- 
able part of which they generally devoted to the support of their 
former vassals. 


revenue of the state rose from 24,500,000 yen to 70,500,000 yen. 
But seven millions sterling is a small income for a country 
confronted by such problems as japan had to solve. 

She had to build railways ; to create an army and Revenue. 
a navy ; to organize posts, telegraphs, prisons, 
police and education ; to construct roads, improve harbours, 
light and buoy the coasts ; to create a mercantile marine ; to 
start under official auspices numerous industrial enterprises 
which should serve as object lessons to the people, as well as 
to lend to private persons large sums in aid of similar projects. 
Thus, living of necessity beyond its income, the government 
had recourse to further issues of fiduciary notes, and in propor- 
tion as the volume of the latter exceeded actual currency 
requirements their specie value depreciated. 

This question of paper currency inaugurates the story of bank- 
ing; a story on almo.st every page of which are to be found 
inscribed the names of Prince ltd, Marquis Inouye, BmnkM 
Marquis Matsukata, Count Okuma and Baron 
Shibusawa, the fathers of their country’s economic and financial 
progress in modern times. The only substitutes for banks in 
feudal days were a few private firms — ** households ” would, 
perhaps, be a more correct expression- -w^hich received local 
taxes in kind, con\'erted them into money, paid the proceeds to 
the (central government or to the feudatories, gave accommo- 
dation to officials, did some excliange business, and occasionally 
extended accommodation to private individuals. They w'cre 
not banks in the Occidental sense, for they neither collected 
funds by receiving deposits nor distributed capital by making 
loans, 'fhe various fiefs were so isolated that neither social 
nor finant ial intercourse w^as possible, and moreover the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing cla.s.ses w'cre regarded with some disdain 
by the gentry. The people had never been familiarized with 
combinations of capital for productive purposes, and such a 
thing as a joint-stock company w'as unknown. In these circum- 
stances, w hen the administration of state affairs fell into the hands 
of the men w’ho had made the restoration, they not only lacked 
the first essential oi rule, money, but were also without means 
of obtaining any, for they could not (ollcct taxes in the fiefs, 
the.se being still under the ('ontrol of the feudal barons; and in 
the absence of widely organized commerce or finance, no access 
to funds presented itst'lf. Doubtless the minds of these men 
were sharpened by the ncce.ssities confronting them, yet it speaks 
eloquentlN' for their discernment that, Siimurai as they were, 
without any business training whatever, one of their first essays 
was to establish organizations whic'li sliould take charge of the 
national revenue, encourage industry and promote trade and 
prodiu’tion by lending money at comparatively low rates of 
interest. The tentative charat'tcr of these attempts is evidenced 
by frequent changes. There was first a business bureau, then a 
trade bureau, then ('ommercial companies, and then exchange 
companies, these last being established in the principal cities 
and at the open ports, their personnel consisting of the. three 
great families— Mitsui, Shimada and Ono — houses of ancient 
repute, as well as other wealthy merchants in Kioto, Osaka and 
elsewhere. These exchange companies were partnerships, 
though not strictly of the joint-stock kind. I'hey formed the 
nucleus of banks in Japan, and their functions included, for the 
first time, the receix ing of deposits and the lending of money to 
mcrcliants and manufacturers. They had power to issue notes, 
and, at the same time, the gON ernment issued notes on its own 
account. Indeed, in this latter fact is to be found one of the 
motives for organizing the exchange companies, the idea being 
that if the state's notes were lent to the companies, the people 
would become familiarized with the use of such currency, and 
the companies w'ould find them convenient capital. But this 
system w'as essentially unsound : the notes, alike of the treasury 
and of the companies, though nominally convertible, were not 
secured by any fixed stock of specie. Four years sufficed to 
prove the unpracticality of such an arrangement, and in 1872 the 
exchange companies were swept aw-ay. to b? succeeded in July 
1873 establishment of national banks on a .system which 

combined some of the features of English banking with the general 
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bases of ^jneric^. Each bank had to pay into the treasury 
60 % of its capital in government notes. It was credited in 
return with interest-bearing bonds, which bonds were to be left 
in the treasury as security for the issue of bank-notes to an equal 
amount, the banks being required to keep in gold the remaining 
40 % of their capital as a fund for converting the notes, which 
conversion must always be effected on application. The elabora- 
tors of this programme were I to, Inouye, Okuma and Sbibusawa. 
They added a provision designed to prevent the establishment 
of too small banks, namely, that the capital of each bank must 
bear a fixed ratio to the population of its place of business. 
Evidently the main object of the treasury was gradually to 
replace its own fiat paper with convertible bank-notes. Hut 
experience quickly proved that the scheme was unworkable. 
The treasury notes had been issued in such large \ i>lumc that 
sharp depreciation had ensued; gold could not be procured 
except at a heavy cost, and the balance of foreign trade being 
against Japan, some 300,000,000 yen in specie flowed out of the 
country between 1872 and 1874. 


It should be noted that at this time foreign trade was still invested 
with a perilous character in Japanese eyes. In early days, while 
the Dutch had free access to lier ports, they sold her so much and 
l)OUght so little in return that an immense quantity of the precious 
metals flowed out of her coffers. Again, when ov'er-sca trade was 
renewed in modem times, japan's exceptional financial condition 
presented to foreigners an bp|X)rtunity of which they did not fail 
to take full advantage. For, during her long ccmturics of seclusion, 
gold had come to hold to silver in her coinage a ratio of i to 8, so 
that gold co,st, in terms of silver, only one-half of what it cost in 
the West. On the other hand, the treaty gave foreign traders the 
right to exchange their owm silver coins against Japanese, weight 
for weight, and thus it fell out that the foreigner, going to Ja|>an 
w’ith a supply of Mexican dollars, could buy with them twice as much 
gold as they had cost in Mexico. Japan lost very heavily by this 
system, and its eflects accentuated the dread with which her medieval 
experience had invested foreign commerce, rim.s, when the 
balance of trade swayed heavily in the wrong direction between 
1872 and 1874, the fact created undue consternation, and moreover 
there can be no dotibi that the drafters of the bank regulations had 
over-estimated the quantity of available gold in the country. 

All these things made it impossible to kcej) tlu* bank-notes long 
in circulation, 'lliey were speedily returned tor conversion; no 
deposits came to the aid of tlie banks, nor did the public make any 
use of them. Di.saster became inevitable. The two great firms of 
Ono and Shimada, which had stood high in the nation’s estimation 
alike in feudal and in Imperial days, closed their doors in 187^; a 
panic ensued, and the circulation of money ceased almo.st entirely. 

Evidently the banking system must be changed. I Ik- government 
bowed to necessity. Th<*v issue:l a revised code of banking rcgnla- 
tions which siilistituted treasurv notes in the place of 
o/ihe Specie. Each bank w'as thenceforth required to invest 
BmnLaw capital in b % stab; Ixmds, and thetse 

being lodged with the treasury, the bank bc^came 
competent to issue an equal quantity of its own notes, 
forming with the remainder of its capital a reserve of treasury notes 
lor purposes of redemption. This was a comjilete subversion of the 
government's original scheme. Hut no alternative offered. He.sides, 
the situation presented a new feature. The hereditary pension.s 
of the feudatories had been commuted with l>onds aggregating 
174,000,000 yen. Were this large volume of Ixinds issued at once, 
their heavy depreciation would be likely to follow, and moreover 
their holders, unaccustomed to dealing with financial problems, 
might dispose of the lx)nd.s and invest the proceeds in hazardous 
enterprises. To devise some opportunity for the safe and profitable 
employment of these bonds seemed, therefore, a pressing nccc'ssity, 
and the newly organized national banks offered such an ojijrjortunity. 
J'br l>ond-holclers, combining to form a bank, continued to draw 
from the treasury b % on their bonds, while they acc]uired power to 
issue a corresponding amount of notes which could bo lent at profit- 
able rates. The programme worked well. Whereas, up to 1876, 
only five banks were established under the original regulations, the 
number under the new rule was 151 in 1879, their aggregate capital 
having g rown in the same interval from 2,000,000 yen to 40,000,000 
yen, and their note issues from less tlian i ,000,000 to over 34,000,000. 
Here, then, was a rapidly growing system resting wholly on state 
credit. Something like a mania for bank-organizing declared itself, 
and in 1878 the government deemed it necessary to legislate 
against the establishment of any more national banks, and to 
limit to 34,000,000 yen the aggregate note issues of those already in 
existence. 

It is possible that the conditions which prevailed immediately 
after the establishment of the national banks might have developed 
.some permanency had not the Satsuma rebellion broken out in T077. 
Increased taxation to meet military outlay being impossible in such 
circumstances, nothing offered except recourse to further note 


ittuos. The result w’as that by 1 881 , fourteen years after tlie Kestora- 
tion, notes w’hose face value aggregated 164,000,000 yen ha<l been 
put into circulation; the treasun^ possessed sp^ie amounting tu 
only 8,000,00 j yen, and 18 papiT yen could be purchased with 
10 silver ones. 

Up to i88i titful eflorts had been made to strengthen the specie 
value of fiat paper by throwing quantities of gold and silver upon 
the market from time to time, and 23,000,000 yen had _ 
been devoted to the promotion of industries whose JJ*'*'^* 
products, it was hoped, would go to swell the list of 
exports, and thus draw specie to the country. Hut . 

these devices w’ero now finally abandoned, and Uic 
government applied itsell steadfastly to reducing the volume of tlie 
iiduciary currency on the one hand, and accuiiiulating a specie 
reserve on the other. The stops of the programme \n vie simple. 
Hy cutting down administrative expenditure; by tiansierring 
certain charges from the treasury to the local communes; by sus- 
pending all grants in aid of pixivincial public works and urivate 
cntcrprisc.s, and by a modiTale increase of the tax on alcohol, an 
annual surplus of revenue, totalling 7,5 oo,(k>o yen, was secured. 
This was applied to reducing the volume of the notes in circulation. 
At the .same time, it was resolved that all officially conducted 
industrial and agricultural works should be sold -since their purposi* 
of instruction and example seemed now to have been suflicietilly 
achieved -anil the proceeils, together with various securities (aggre- 
gating 2(i,ooo,(H‘)o yen iu face value) held by the treasury, were 
applied to the purchase of spt‘cie. Hud the government entered the 
market openly as a seller ol its own tiduciury notes, its credit niu.st 
have suffered. There were also ample reasons to doubt whether any 
available stores of precious metal remained in the country, in 
obedience to elementary economical law.s, the cheap money had 
steadily driven out the dear, and although the government niint at 
Osaka, founded in 1871, had struck gold and silver coins worth 
80,000,000 yen between that date and x8Si, the customs roturii.s 
showed that a great part of this metallic currency had flowed out 
of the country. In the.se circumstances Japanese ilnaiiciers decided 
that only oiu' course remained ; the treasury must play the part of 
1 national banker. iToduce and maimtactures destined for ex|K)rt 
must be purchased by the state with fiduciary notes, and tlie 
metallic proceeds of their sal(\s abroad mu.st be collected and stored 
in the treasury. This programme required the establishment of 
consulale.s in the chief marts of the Occident, and the organization 
of a great central t)ank— -the* pre.senf Hank of Japan — as well as of a 
secondary bank thepiesenl Specie Hank of Yokohama — the former 
to conduct tran.saction.s willi native producers and manufacturers, 
the latter to finance the business of exportation. '1‘he outcome of 
those various arrangements was that, by the middle of 1885, the 
volume of fiduciary not(?s had bocMi reduced to iig,(K)(),ooo yen, 
their depreciation had falUm to 3 and the midallic reserve of the 
treasury had iucreasetl to 4 ‘),ooo,<k)o yen, d'h<“ resumption of .specie 
payments was then announced, and became, iu the autumn of that 
year, an accomplished fact, from the time wlicn this programme 
began U) be effective, Japan cultured a period of favourable Irdancc 
of trade. According to accepted economic theories, the influence ol 
an appreciating currency should be to encourage imports; but the 
converse was seen in Japan’s case, for from 1882 her exports muiualls’ 
exceeded hi?r imports, the maximum exce.sK being reached in i88(), 
the very year alter the resumption of specie payments. 

The aWve facts deserve U> tigiin largi /y in a rctro.spect of Japanese 
finance, not merely because tliev set forth a fine economic feat, 
indicating clear insight, good organizing capacity, and cour.igwus 
energy, but also becau.se volumes of adverse foreign critii isin were 
written in the margin of the .story during the course of tlie inciflcnts 
it embodies. Now Japan w'as charged with robinng her own people 
because she Ixiugtit their goofis with pap^r money and sold th(^ for 
specie; again, she was accused of an official conspiracy to ruin the 
foreign local banks b(;cau,He she purclmsed exporters' bills on Europe 
and America at rates that delied ordinary competition; and while 
some declared that she was plainly without any unilerstanding of 
her own doings, others predicted tliat her heroic method of dealing 
with the problem would paraly.-»o industry, interrupt trade and 
produce widesprea I suffering. Undoubtedly, to carry the currency 
of a nation from a discount of 70 or 80 % to par in the course of 
four years, reducing its volume at th(j Mine time from 160 to in) 
million yen, was a financial enterprise violent and daring almost to 
rashness. Tlu? gentler exptrdient of a foreign loan would liave 
commended itself to the majority of economists. Hut it may be 
here stated, once for all, that until her final adoption of a gold 
standard in 1897, the foreign money rmirket was practically closed 
to Japan. Had she borrowert abroad it must liavc been on a sterling 
basis. Heceiving a fixed sum in silver, she would have had to dis- 
charge her debt in rapidly appreciating gold. Twice, indeed, she 
had recourse to I.-ondon for small sums, but when she came to cast 
up her accounts the cost of the accommodation stood out in deterrent 
proportions. A 9 % loan, placed in England in 1868 and paid off 
in x8^, produced 3,750,000 yen, and cost altogether 11,750,000 yen 
in round figures; and a 7 % loan, made in 187* and paid off in 1^7, 
produced 10,750,000 yen, and cost 36,000,000 yen. These consider- 
ations were supplemented by a strong aversion from incurring 
pecuniary obligations to Western states before the latter had consented 
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to restore Japan's judicial and tariff autonomy. The example of 
Egypt showed what kind of fate might overtake a semi-independent 
state falling into the clutches of foreign bond-holders. Japan did 
not wish to letter herself with foreign debts while struggling to 
eiiiergt; from the rank of Oriental powers. 

After the; revision of the national bank regulations, semi-official 
banking enterprise won such favour in public eyes that the govern- 
. ment found it necessary to impose limits. 'J'his 
Conservative policy proved an incentive to private 
banks and banking companies, so that, by the year 
1883, no Jess than 1093 banking institutions were in 
1 ::istence throughout Japan with an aggregate capital of 9cx),ooo,ooo 
ven, Bui these w'ere entirely lacking in arrangements for com- 
bination or for equalizing ratevS of interest, and to correct such 
(iefects, no less tlian ultimately to constitute the sole note- issuing 
institution, a central bank (the Bank of Japan) was organized on 
the model of the Bank of Belgium, with due regard to correspond- 
ing institutions in other Western countries and to the conditions 
existing in Japan. Establisbcd in 1882 with a capital of 4,000,000 
yettf this bank has now a capital of 30 millions, a security reserve of 
millions, a note-issue of 2()6 millions, a specie reserve of i(>o 
millions, and loans of 525 millions. 

'I'hc banking machinery of tlic country being now complete, in 
a general sense, steps were taken in 1883 for converting the national 
banks into ordinary joint-stock concerns and fur the redemption of 
all their note-issues. Each national bank was required to deposit 
with the treasury' the government paper kept in its strong room as 
security for its own notes, and further to take from its annual 
proiits and hand to the treasury a sum equal to 2 A % of it.s notc.s 
in circulation. With these funds the central bank was to purchase; 
:;taie bonds, devoting the interest to redeeming the notes of the 
national banks. Formed with tlie tihjecl of diHturl)ing the mone}' 
market as little as po.s.sible, tliis programnn? encountered two 
obstacles. The first was that, in view of the Bank of Japan's pur- 
I'hases, tlie market price of state IkukIs rose ra|>itlJy, so that, whereas 
official financiers had not expected them to reacii jjar before 1897, 
they were quoted at a con.siderable premium in i88(). The second 
was that the treasury having in i88b initialed tin* jxilicy of con- 
verting its () bonds into 5 % consols, the ft)rmer no longer produced 
intpre.st at the rate estimatcjd for the [JurjxKses of the banking scheme. 
Ihe national banks thus found themselves in an embarrassing 
situation and began to clamour for a revision of tlie j)rogramm»‘. 
But the government, seeing comi)cnsations for tliein in uUicr 
directions, adhered firmly to its scheme. J^*ew prol)l(*ms Jiavc 
caused greater controversy in modern Japan than this question of 
the ultimate fate of the national banks. Not until 1896 could the 
Diet be induced to pass a bill providing for lludr di.s.solution at the 
clo.se of their charter terms, or their conversion into ordinary joint- 
stock concerns without any note issuing power, and not until i8<)C) 
did their notes cease to be legal tender. Out of a total of 133 ot 
these bank.s, 132 continued business as private institutions, and the 
rest were absorbed or dissolved. Already (1890 and i8«i3) minute 
regul’tions had been enacted bringing all the banks aiui banking 
institutions -except the .special banks to be pre.st?ntll\' described — 
within one system of .semi-annual balance-sheets and official auditing, 
while in the case of .savings banks the directors’ responsibility was 
declared unlimited and these banks were required to lodge .s^urity 
with the treasury for the protection of their depositors. 

Just as the ordinary banks were all centred on the Bank of Japan * 
and more or le.ss coiinected with it, so in 1895, a group of .special 
Saa'JaJ institutions, called agricultural and commercial bank.s, 
Hanka organized and centred on a hypothec bank, the 

' object of this .system being to supply clieap capital 
to farmers and rnanufcacturcrs on the .security of real estate. The 
hypothec bank had its head oflice in Tokvn and w-as authorized to 
obtain funds by issuing premium-bearing Ixmds, while an agricul- 
tural aiul industrial bank w'a.s establi.shed in each prefecture and 
rccei\cd assistance from the hypothec bank. Two years later 
(1900), an inilustrial bank — somctime.s .siK)ken of as the cnUlit 
mobiliet of Japan — was l>rought into existence under oHicial auspices, 
its purpo.se being to lend moneyagninst lx)iicls, debentures and share.s, 
as well as to public corporations. These xarious institutions, 
together with clearing houses, bankers’ a.s.sociations, the Hokkaido 
colonial bank, the bank of i ormosa, savings banks (including a 
])ost-oflice savings bank), and n mint complete the financial machi- 
nery of modern Japan. 

Reviewing this chapter of Japan’s material tlevclopnient, we find 
Revhwot that whereas, at the beginning of the Meiji era (i8(»7), 
Baking the nation did not possess so much as one banking 
Deve/op- institution worthy of the name, forty years later it 
m»nt. had 2211 banks, with a paid-up capital of ;jr40, 000, 000, 
reserves of y I2 ,ck>o,ooo, and deposits of 147,01x1,000; and whereas 

* The Bank of Japan was established as a joint-stock companvin 
18S2. The capital in 1909 was 30,000,000 yen. In it alone is 
vestetl note-issuing power. There is no limit to its issues against , 
gold or silver coins and bullion, but on other securities (state bonds, i 
^easury bills and other negotiable Ixinds or commercial paper) its 
issues are limited to 120 millions, any excess over that figure being 
subject to a tax of 5 per annum. 


there was not one savings bank in 1867, there were 487 in 
1906 with deposits of over ;^5o, 000,000. The average yearly 
dividends of these banks in the ten years ending 1906 varied between 
9-1 and 9*9 %. 

Necessarily the movement of industrial expansion was accom- 
panied by a development of insurance business. The beginnings 
of this kind of enterprise did not become visible, how- 
ever, until 1881, and even at that comparatively 
recent date no Japanese laws had yet been enacted for the control 
of such operations. The commercial code, published in March 1890, 
was the earliest legislation which met the need, and from that time 
the number of insurance companies and the volume of their trans- 
actions grew rapidly. In 1897 there were 35 companies with a total 
paid-up capital of 7,000,000 yen and policies aggregating 971,000,000 
yen^ and in 190O the corresponding figures were 65 companies, 
2^2,cx)o,ooo yen paid up and policies of .^,149,000,000 yen. The 
premium reserves grew in the same period from 7,000,000 to 
108,000,000. The net profits of thc.se companies in 190O were (in 
round numbers) 10,000,000 yen. 

The origin of clearing houses preceded that of insurance companies 
in Japan by only two years (1879). O.saka set the example, which 
was quickly followed by Tokyo, Kobe, Yokohama, 

Kioto and Nagoya. In 1898 the bills handled at 
these institutions amounted to 1,186,000,000 yen^ and 
in 1907 to 7, 484, 000, OCX) yen. Japanese clearing house's arc modelled 
after those of London and New York. 

Exchanges existed in Japan as far back as the closic of the 17th 
century. At that time the income of the feudal chiefs consisted 
almo.st entirely of rice, and as this was sold to brokers, « 
the latter found it convenient to meet at fixed times aouraes* 
and placc;.s for conducting their husinc.ss. Originally their tians- 
aclions were all for cash, but afterw'ards they devised time bargains 
whicli ultimately developed into a definite form ol exchange. The 
reform of abuses incidental to this system attracted the early 
attention of the Meiji government, and in 1893 a law was promul- 
gated for the control of exchanges, which then numbered 14O. 
Under this law the minimum share cajjital of a bourse consti- 
tuted as a joint-stock company was fixed at 100,000 yen^ and the 
whole of its properly became liable for failure on the part of its 
brokers to implement their contracts. There were 51 bourses in 
1908. 

Not le.ss remarkal>le than this economic development was the 
large part acted in it by officialdom. There were two rea.sons for 
this. One was that a majority of the men gifted with - 
originality anti fore.sight; were drawn into the ranks of Oovera- 


the administration by the great current of the revolu- 
tion; the other, that the feudal system had tender] to 
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check rather than to encourage material development, 
since the limits of each fief w'ere also tlie limits of ” 
economical and industrial enterprise. Ideas for combination and 
co-operation had been confined to a few families, and there w’as 
nothing to suggest the organization of companies nor any law to 
protect them if organizwl. Thus the opening of the Meiji era found 
the Japanese nation wholly unqualified for the commercial and 
manufacturing competition 'in which it w'as thenceforth required 
to engage, and lliereftire upon those who had brought the country 
out of its isolation there devolved the responsibility of speedily 
preparing their fellow-countrymen for the new situation. To thesi* 
leaders banking facilities seemed to be the first need, and steps were 
accordingly taken in the manner already described. But how’ to 
(‘ducate men of affairs at a moment's notice > How to replace by a 
spirit of intelligent progress the ignorance and conservatism of the 
hitherto despistxl traders and arti.sans ? When the first bank was 
organized, its two founders — men who had been urged, nay almost 
compelled, by officialdom to make the es.say — were obliged to raise 
four-fifths of the capital themselves, the general public not being 
willing to subscribe more tlian one-fifth— a petty sum of 500,000 
ven — and when its staff commenced their duties, they had not the 
most shadowy conception of what to do. That was a faithful 
reflection of the condition of the business world at large. If the 
initiative of the people themselves had been awaited, Japan's career 
must have been slow indeed. 

Only one course offered, namely, that the government itself 
should organize a number of productive enterprises on modern lines, 
so that tliey might serve as .schools and also a.s models. Such, as 
already noted under Industries, was the programme adopted. 
It provoked much hostile criticism from foreign onlookers, who had 
learned to decry all official incursions into trade and industry, but 
liad not properly appreciated the special conditions existing in Japan. 
The end justified the means. At the outset of its administration we 
find the Meiji government not only forming plans for the circulation 
of money, building railways and organizing posts and telegraphs, 
but also establishing dockyards, spinning mills, printing-houses, 
silk-reeling filatures, paper-making factories and so forth, thus b\- 
example encouraging these kinds of enterprise and by legislation 
providing for their siafe prosecution. Yet progress was slow. One 
by one and at long intervals joint-stock companies came into 
existence, nor was it until the resumption of specie payments in 
1886 tliat a really effective spirit of enterprise manifested itself 
among the people. Railways, harbours, mines, spinning, weaving, 
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pai)er«making, oil-refining, brick-making, leather-tanning, glass- 
making and other industries attracted eager attention, and whereas 
the capital subscribed for such works aggregated only 30,000,000 yen 
in 1880, it exceeded 1,000,000,000 yen in 1900. 

When specie payments were resumed in 1885, the notes issued 
by the Bank of Japan were convertible into silver on demand, the 
Adopiloa of standard being thus definitely adopted, a com- 
tho Qofd reversal of the system inaugurated at the 

Staadatd establishment of the national banks on Prince Itos’ 
* return from the Unite<l States. Japanese financiers 
believed from the outset in gold monomeiallism. But, in the first 
pkee, the country's stock of gold was soon driven out by her depre- 
ciated fiat currency; and, in the second, not only were all utlier 
Oriental nations silver-using, but also the Mexican silver dollar had 
long been the unit of account in Far-Eastern trade. Thus Japan 
ultimately drifted into silver monometallism, the silver yen becoming 
her unit of currency. So soon, however, as the indemnity that she 
received from China after the war of 1894-95 had placed her in 
possession of a stock of gold, she determined to revert to the gold 
standard. Mechanically speaking, tlie operation was very easy. 
Gold having; appreciated so that* its value in terms of silver had 
exactly doubled during the first 30 years of the Mciji era, nothing 
was necessary except to double the denominations of the gold coins 
in terms of yew, leaving the silver subsidiary coins unchanged. 

I hus the old 5-ytfn gold piece, weighing 2*22221 wiommc of 900 fine- 
ness, became a lo-yen piece in the new currency, and a new 5-ypw 
piece of half the weight was coined. No change whatever was 
required in the reckonings of the people. I'he yen continued to be 
their coin of account, with a fixed sterling value of a small fraction 
uvet two shillings, and the denominations of the gold coins were 
doubled. Gold, however, is little seen in Japan; the whole duty 
of currency is done by notes. 

It is not to be supposed that all this economic and financial 
development w*as unchequered by periods of depression and severe 
panic. There were in fact six suen seasons: in 1874, 1881, 1889, 
1897, and 1907. But no year throughout the whole period 

failed to witness an increase in the number of Japan's industrial 
and commercial companies, and in the amount of capital thus 
invested. 

To obtain a comprehensive idea of Japan's state finance, the 


simplest method is to set down the annual revenue at quinquennial 

because 


State 

Reveave* 


periods, commtmcing with the year 1878-1879, 
it was not until 1876 that the system of duly compiled 
and published budgets came into existence. 


Kevenui-: (omitting fractions) 


, Ordinary Revenue 
' (millions of yen). 

Extraordinary Revenue 

1 Total Kev(‘nue 

(millions of yen). 

! (mill ions of yen). 

1878-9 53 

9 

62 

1883-4 7 b 

7 

‘ 83 

1888-9 74 

18 

92 

1893-4 86 

28 

j 114 

1898^ 133 

87 

1 27.0 

1903-4 224 

36 

2O0 

1908-9 476 

144 

620 


The most striking feature of the above table i.s the rapid growth 
of revenue; during the last three periods. So signal was the growth 
that the revenue may be said to have scxtupled in the 13 years 
ended 1909. This was the result of the two great wars in which 
la^ian was involved, that with China in 1894-95 and that with 
Russia in 1904-5. The debiils will be presently shown. 

Turning now to the expenditure and pursuing the same plan, w’c 
have the following figures : — 

Expenditure (omitting fraction.s) 



Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

Year. 

Expenditures 
(millions of yen) . 

Expenditures 
(millions of yen). 

Expenditures 
(millions 01 yen). 

1878-9 

56 

5 

61 

1 883-4 

68 

15 

83 

1888-9 

66 

15 

8j 

1S9.V4 

64 

20 

84 

1898-9 

i 119 1 

101 

220 

1903-4 

1 170 

80 

250 

1908-9 

1 4*7 1 

193 

620 


It may be here stated that, with three exc eptions, the working of the 
budget .showed a surplu.s in every one of the 41 years between 1867 
and 1908. 

* The Jafmnese fiscal year is from April 1 to March 51. 


The sources from which revenue is obtained arc as follow 


Ordinary Kevenuk 


1 1894-.S. , 

1898-9. 

1903-4. 

1908-9. 

Millions j 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

: of y^ti. 

of yen. 

of yew. 

of yen. 

. 1 

Taxes , 7050 

Receipts from stamps 
and Public l iuler- 

90-20 

146*10 

299-01 

takings . . . . 1475 

33*00 

0<>‘87 


Various Receipts . . 4 58 

3^7 

8*15 

ii* 4 « 


It appears from the above that during 15 years tlie weight of taxatiun 
increased fourfold. But a correction has to be applied, first, on 
account of tlic tax on alcoholic liquors and, secondly, on account ot 
customs dues, neither of which can properly be called grnenil imposts. 
The former grew from it> millions in 1894-1 803 to 72 millions in 
1908-1909, and the latter from 5I millions to 414 millions. H these 
increases be deducted, it is found that ta.\es, properly so called, 
grew from 70 5 millions in 1894-1895 to 207-80 millions in 1908-/909, 
an increase of somewhat less than threefold. Otherwise stated, 
the burden per unit of population in 1894-1895 was 5s. 6d., whereas 
in 1908- iqoi) it was 8s. 4d. 'I'o understand the principle of Japanosc 
taxation and the manner in which ttic? above ilevelopmeiit look 
place, it is necessary to glance brielly at the chief taxes separately. 

The land tax is the principal source of revenue. It was originally 
fixed at 3 % of the as.scssed value of the laiul, but in 1877 this ratio 
was reduced to 2^ %, on wliich basis the tax yielded 
from 37 to 38 million yen annually. After the war with 
China (1894-1895) the government proposed to increa.st* this impost 
I in order to obtain fund.s for an extensive pn/gramme of useful 
public works and expanded armaments (known subse(|iiently as tlio 

first post helium programme "). By that time the market value 
of agricultural land had largely appreciated owing to iinnrovciT 
communications, and utiian land commanded greatly enhanced 
prices. But the lower house of the diet, con.sidering itself guardian 
of the farmers' interests, refused to endorsi* any incr«;ase of the tax. 
Not until i8Sg could this resistance be overcome, ami then only on 
condition that, the change should not be operative for more than 
5 years. Tlic amended rales were 3*3 ‘'o on rural lamlsaivl 5 on 
urban building sites. 'rhu.s altered, the tax inoduced 4b,ooo,(H>o 
yen, but at the end of the tivc-ycar period it would have reverted to 
I its old figure, had not war with Itussia broken out. An increase 
was then made so that the imjx)st varied from 3 % <0171 % accord- 
ing to the class of land, and under this new system (he"ta\ yielded 
85 millions. Thus tlu* exigencies of two wars had augmeiil(‘fl it 
from 38 millions in 1889 to 85 millions in 1907. 

The inconn* tax was introcluced in 1887. It was on a gratluated 
scale, varying from i % on incomes of not less than 300 yen, to 3 % 
on incomes of 30,000 yen and upwards. At tbusc. _ 
rates the tax yielded an insignificant revenue of about'® 

2.000. 000 yen. in 1899, u revision wa.s elfceted for tlir pur|K).ses of 
the first post helium programme. '1 liis revi.sion increased tlu; numlier 
of classes from live to te-ii, incomes of 300 yen standing at tin; bottom 
and incomes of ioo.ckjo yen or upwards at the lop, the minimum and 
maximum rat<!s being i % ami 5j %. 'I'ho tax now produced 
approximately 8,000,000 ven, J'inally in 1904, when war liroke 
out with Kussia, these? rates w(?re again n?vised, (lie minimum now 
becoming 2 %, and tlic maximum 8’2 'J'lius revi:seil, the tax 
yields a revenue of 27,000,000 y' w. 

The business tax was instituie<l in 1896, after the war with C hina, 
and the rates have remained unchanged, i’br the purposes of the 
tax all kinds of busine.ss arc divi«Jed into nine classes, 
and the tax is levied on the amounts of sides (wholesale OuHinvas 
and retail), on rental value of buildings, on number of 
employees and on amount ol capital. The yield from the tax grows 
steadily. It was only 4,500,000 yen in 1897, but it figured at 

22.000. 000 yen in the budget for 1908-1909. 

The alx>vc three imposts constitute the only direct taxes in Japan. 
Among indirect taxes the most impx/rtant is that upon alcoholic 
liquors. It was inaugurated in 1871; doubled, roughly 
speaking, in 1878; still further incrca.sed thenceforth at 
intervals of atxmt 3 years, until it is now approximately , ^ 

twenty limes as heavy as it was originally. The liquor ^ 
taxed is mainly sake* the rate is alxml 50 sen (one shilling) per 
gaUon, and the annual yield is 72,or)o,ocx> yen. 

In 1859, when Japan re-opened her jxirts to foreign commerce, 
the customs dues were fixed on a basis of xo % ad valorem, but this 
was almost immediately changed to a nominal 5 % 
and a real 3 %. I'he cu.stoms then yielded a very 
petty return— not more than three or four million yen " * ^ • 
— and the Japanese government had no disci ctionary p^>wer to 
alter the rates. Strenuous efforts to change this system were at 
length successful, and, in 1899, the tariff was divided into two 
sections, conventional and statutory; the rates in the former being 
governed by a treaty valid for X2 years ; those in the latter being fixed 
at Japan's will. Things xemained thus until the war with Russia 
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compelled a revifdoo oi the statutory tariil. Under this system 
the ratio of the duties to the value of the dutiable goods was about 
lyOs %, The customs yield a revenue of about 42,000,000 yen. 

In addition to the above there arc eleven taxes, stJine in existence 
before the war of 1 904-5, and some created for the purpose 
other carrying on the war or to meet the expenses of a post 

Tmxee, bellum programme. 


Taxes in exi.stcnce l>eforc 1904-1905 : — 

Yield 

Name. (millions of 

Tax on soy 4 

Tax on sugar loi 

Mining tax 2 

Tax on bourses 2 

Tax on issue of bank-notes i 

Tonnage dues } 

Taxes created on account of the war (J 904-5) or in its immediate 
sequel 

Yield 

Name. (millions of yen ) . 

Consumption lax on textile fabrics 19J 

Tax on dealers in patent medicines I 

Tax on communications 2I 

Consumption tax on kerosen e 1 1 

Succc.ssion tax ij 


AIho, as shown alxive, the land tax was increa.s(Hl by 30 inillioii.s: 
the incfime tax l)y 19 millions; the business tax by 13 millions; and 
tlie tax on alcoholic li()uors by 15 millions. On the wliole, if taxes 
of general incidence and those of s}>ecial incidence i>e lumped to- 
gether, it appears that the burden swelled from 160,000,000 yen 
before the war to 520,000,000 after it. 

The govcrniueiit of Japaji carrit^s on inany manufacturing under- 
takings for purposes of military and naval ecjuipment, for ship- 
building, for the construction of railway rolling stocK, 
Jl™ for tile manufacturer of telegraph and light-house 
materials, luriron-founding and slecl-making, for printing, 
fMtun^' for paper- making, and ho forth. There are 48 of these 
institutions, giving employment to io8,oo<i male opera- 
tives and 25,000 female, together with (>5,<x)o labourers, liut the 
financial results do not appear independently in the general budget. 
Thretr other government undertakings, however, coiiHtitute important 
budgetary items : they are, the prolits derived from the postal 
and telegraph services, 39,000,000 y^en\ secondly, from forcHts, 
i5,oou,o(K) yen] and thirdly, from railways, 37,oo<i,ooo yen. The 
government furtlicr exercises a tuunutiolyoi tluree impoi tan t. staples, 
tobacco, salt and camphor. In each cixsi' the crude article is pro- 
duced by private individuals from wlunii it is taken over at a fair 
price by tin* government, and, liaving been manufactured (if neces- 
sary), it is resold by government agents at fixed prices. The tobacco 
monopoly yields a profit of some j3,<k>o,ou<.) yen ; the salt monopoly 
a profit of 12,000,000 ytm, and the camphor monopoly a profit of 
1,000,000 yen. Thus the ordinary revenue of the state consisted 
in 1908-1909 of 

Yen. 

I^rococds of taxe.s 320,000,000 

Trucecxls of state enterprises (posts and tele- 
graphs, forests and railways) .... 89,000,000 

Proew’ds of monopolies 56,000,000 

Sundries . . 11,000,000 


'rotal 476,000,000 

The ordinary expenditures of the nine departments of state aggre- 
gated— in 1908 190*)-’ ' 4-27 000 ycfi, so that there was a surplus 
revenue of 49,000,000 yen. 

Japanese budgets liavc lung included an extraordinary section, 
so cedlcd because it embodies outlays of a special and terminable 
Exirmardinerv character as distinguished from ordinary and perpetu- 
2 ally recurring expeiuliture,s. The items in this extra. 

^ ■ ordinary .section i>c>sH«'S8cd deep inter«‘.n in the years 

189b and 1907, because tlicy disdosed tlio special programmes mappeil 
out by Japanese financiers and statesmen after tne wars with China 
and Russia. Both programmes had the same bases — expansion of 
armaments and development of the country's material resources. 
After her u^r with China, Japan received a plain intimation that she 
must eith(T fight again after a few years or resign herself to a careei' 
of insignificance on tlic confines of the Far Fast. No otlicr intcr- 
pretatinn could be assigned to the action of Kiissia, Germany and 
France in requiring her to retrocede the territory which she had 
acquired by right of conquest. Japan therefore made provisioc 
for the doubling of her army and her navy, for the growth of a 
mcrcanCic marine qualified to supply a sufliciency ol troop-sliips, 
and for tiie development of resources which should lighten the bordra 
of these outla)^. 

The war with Russia ensued nine years after these preparations 
had begun, and Japan emerged victorious. It then seemed to the 
onlook^ natfons that she would rest from her warlike ofiorts. 
On the Contrary, just as she had beha\^ after her war with China, 
so she now behaved after het‘ war with Kussia-^made arrange- 


ments to double her army and navy and to develop her material 
resources. The government drafted for the year 1907-1908 a budget 
with three salient features. First, instead of proceeding to deal in a 
leisurely manner with the greatly increased national debt, Japan's 
financiers made dispositions to pay it off completely in the space of 
30 years. Secondly, a total outlay of 422,000,000 yen was set down 
for improving ana expanding the army and the navy. Thirdly, 
expenditures aggregating 304,000,000 yen were estimated for pr^uc- 
tivc purposes. All these outlays, included in the extraordinary 
section of the budget, were sprcatl over a scries of years commencing 
in 1907 and ending in 1913, so that the disbursements would reach 
their maximum in the fiscal year 1908-1909 and would thenceforth 
decline with growing rapidity. To finance this programme three 
constant sources of annual revenue were provided, namely, increased 
taxation, yielding some 30 millions yearly; domestic loans, \ar3ring 
from 30 to 40 millions (iach year; and surpluses of ordinary' revenue 
amounting to from 45 to 75 millions. 1 here were also some excep- 
tional and temporary assets : such a« 100,000,000 yen remaining 
over from the war fund; 50 millions pahl by Ra$.<na for the main- 
tenance of her officers and soldiers during their imprisonment in 
Japan; occasional .^ales of .state properties and .so forth. Hut the 
backlxme of the scheme was the continuing revenue detailfxl above. 

The house of representatives unanimously approved this pro- 
gramme. 15 y the bulk of the nation, however, it was regarded with 
.something like con.sternation, and a very short time sufficed to 
demonstrate its impractkaljility. From the beginning of 1907 a 
cloud of commercial and industrial deprc'ssion settled down ujxm 
Japan, partly because of so colossal a programme of taxes and 
expetiditiires, and partly owing to excessive speculation during the 
year f9of> anrl to unfavourable financial conditions abroad. To 
float domestic loons became a hopeless task, and Ihu.s one of the three 
source.s of extraordinary revenue ccasetl to be available. There 
remiiined no alternative hot to mexlify the programme, and this was 
accomplished by extending the original period of years so as cor- 
respondingly to reduce the annus! outlays. The nation, however, as 
represented l)y its leading mtm of affairs, clamoured lor still more 
drastic measures, and it became evident that the government 
must study retrenchment, not expansion, eschewing above all things 
any increa.se of the country's indebtedness. A change of ministry 
took place, and tlu* new cabinet drafted a pixigrammo on five b«aRes : 
first, that all expenditures should be brought witliiu the margin of 
actual visible revenue, loans being wholly abstaine<l from; secondly, 
that the estimates .should not include any anticipiitecl surpluses of 
yc'arly revenue; thirdly, that appropriatioiisof at least 50,000,000 yen 
should be annually set asidi? to form a sinking fund, the whole of 
the foreign debt being thus extinguished in 27 years; fourthly, 
that tlu* state railways sliould bo placed in a separate account, all 
their profits being devoted to ext<‘nsions and repairs; and fifthly, 
that the period for completing the post hcllnm programme should be 
extended from o years to ri. This scheme had the effect of restoring 
confidence in the soundness of the national finances. 

National Debt, — When the liefs were surrendered to the .sovereign 
at the Ix'ginning of the .Meiji era, il was decided to provide for the 
itnidal noblt's and the vSiiiniirai by the payment of lump sums in 
commutation, or l>y hamiing to them public bonds, the interest on 
which HhouUl constitute a source of income. The result of this trans- 
action was that Ih^iuIs having a loia) face value of 191,500,000 yen 
were issued, anil nyady moncN’ pa>'inciits were made aggregating 
2i,250,ocK> vfw.* This was the foundation of Japan's national debt. 
Indeed, these public bonds may be said to have represente^d the 
bulk of tlie state's liabilities during the first 25 years of the 
Meiji period. 'I'hc government had also to take over the debts 
of the fiefs, amounting to 41,000,000 yen^ of which 21,500,000 ye»? 
were paid with interest-bearing bonds, the remainder with ready 
money. If to the al>ove figures In* added two foreign loans aggregating 
i 6 , 5 oo,(xk-> yen (completely re|)aid by the year 1897); a loan of 
I5,ooo,0(x> yen incurred on account of the Satsuma revolt of 1877: 
loans of 53,<x.>o,ooo yen for public works, 13,ck>o,ooo yen for na\nii 
construction, and 14,500,000 yen - in connexion with the fiat currency, 
wc have a total of 305,000,000 yen, being the whole national debt 
of Japan during tin* first 28 years of her new era under Imperial 
administration. 

The .scH;oiKi epoch dates from the war witli Cliina in 1894-95. 
Tire direct expenditures on account of the war aggregated 2oo,ooo,oo(v 

^ The amounts include the payments made in connexion with what 
may be called the discsta bash men t of the Church. There were 
29,805 endowed temples and alirines throughout the empire, and their 
estate.^ aggregated 354,481 acres, together with ij million bushels 
of rice (representing 2,500,0: >0 yen). The government resumed 
}x>ssession of all these lands and revenues at a total cost to the state 
of a little less than 2,500,000 yen, paid out in pensions spread over a 
period of fourteen years. The measure sounds like wholesale con- 
nscation. But some extenuation is found in the fact that the 
temples ajid shrines held Uicir lands and revonucs under titles which, 
being derived from the feudal cliicfs, dcpcndcxl for their validity 
on the maintenance of feudalism. 

Thi.s sum represents interest-bearing bonds issued in exchange 
for fiat notes, with the idea of reducing the volume of the latter. 
It was a tentative measure, and proved of no value. 
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of which 135,000,000 yen were added to the national debt, the 
remainder being defrayed with accum« 3 aticms of surjplus revenue, 
with a part of the indemnity received from China, and with voluntary 
contributions from patriotic subjects. As the immediate sequel of 
the war, the government elaborated a large programme of armaments 
and public works. The o^menditnre for these unprodnetive purposes, 
as well as for coast fortincations, dockyaxds, and so on, canic to 
3x4,000,000 yetif and the total of the producti\c expenditures 
included in the programme was 190,000,000 yer. — namclyi 120 
millions for railways, telegraphs and telephones; 20 millions for 
riparian improvements; 2c mUlxons in aid of industrial and ofri- 
cultural banks and so forth — the whole programme thus involving 
an outlay of 504,000,000 yen. To meet this large figuie, tlic Chinese 
indemnity, surpluses of annual revenue and other assets, furnished 
300 millions; and it was decided that the remaining 204 millions 
should be obtained by domestic loans, the programme to be carried 
completely into operation — ^with trifling exceptions— by tJie year 
1905. In practice, however, it was found impossible to obtain 
money at home without paying a high rate of interest. The go vent' 
m(?nt, therefore, had recourse to the l.ondon mnrket in 1899, raising a 
loan of 000, 000 at 4 %, and selling the £wo bonds at 90. In 
1902, it ''was not expect^ that Japan would need any btrlher 
immediale recourse to foreign borrowing. According to her finan- 
ciers' forecast at that time, her national indebtedness would reach 
its maximum, namely, 575,000,000 yen^ in the year X903, and 
would thenceforward diminish steadily. All Japan's clomestic 
loans were by that time placed on a uniform basis. They carried 
5 % interest, ran for a period of 5 years without redemption, and 
were then to bo redeemed within 5() years at latest. The treasury 
had power to expt'dite the op<'ration of redemption according to 
iinancial convenience, but the sum expended on aunortization each 
year must receive the previou.s coiiscml of the Diet- Within the limit 
of that sum redemption was rfl.;cted either by purchesing the slock 
of the loans in the open market or bv drawing lots to determine 
the bonds to be paid off. During the fir.«{t two p<*rio<I.s (1867 to 
1897) of the Meiji ora, owing to the proccs.<tes of conversion, consolida* 
tion, (&C., and to the various requirements of the stale's progroas, 
twenty two different kind.s of national bonds were issued; they 
aggregated 073,215,500 yen; 2^19,042,198 yew o^ that total had been 
paid off at the cU>se'r>f 1897, and the remainder \vas to be redeemed 
by 1946, acc4>rdiiig to th(?sc programmes. 

Hut at this point the empire became involved in war with Uussia, 
and the enormou.s resulting outlays caust^d a signal change in tlu? 
financial situation. Hefore peace* was restored in the autumn of 
1905, Japan had been obliged to lK)now 405,000,000 y<*w at home 
and* i,b54,<XiO,ooo abroad, so that she found herself in 1908 with a 
total debt of 2,276,000,000 y<?w, of whidi aggregate her domestic 
indubtodness stood for 1,110,000,000 and heir foreign borrowing.s 
amounted to i,i6(.),ooo,ooo. 'J'his meant that her debt had grown 
from 561,000,000 yen in 1904 to 2,276,000,000 yen ‘ in 1908; or from 
1 1 ‘3 yen tx> 4 3 '8 yen per hesad of the population. Further, out of 
the grand total, the sum actually spent on account of war andarxna- 
meuts represented 1,357,000,000 yen. 'I'lie debt carried interest 
varying from 4 to 5 %. 

It wnll be observed that the country's indebtedness grew by 

1.700.000. 000 yen, in round numl)cr», owing to the W’ar witli Uussin. 
1'his added obligation the gc^vernment resolved to discharge witliin 
the space of 30 years, for which purpose the Diet was asked to 
approve the establishment of a national debt consolidation fund, 
w'hicii should be kept di.«ftinct from the general acct)unt:s of revenue 
and expenditure, and Hj>ccially applied to payment of intesrest and 
redemption of principal. Tlie amount of ihm fund was never to fall 
below 110,000,000 yen aiinunJiy. immediately after the war, the 
Diet approved a cabinet ]iropusal for th' nationali/aticui of 17 private 
railways, at a cost of 0,000,000 yen, and this brought the .stale's 
debts to 2,776,000,000 yen in all. I he people becoming impatient 
of this large; burden, a scheme was finally adopted in x^>8 for 
appropriating a sum of at least 5 o,qoo,ckk> yen anmuilly to the 
purpose of redemption. 

/.oca/ Finance. — Hetween 1878 and 1888 a system of local auto- 
nomy in matters of finance was fully established/ Under this system 
the total expenditures of the various corporations in the last year 
of each quinquennial period commencing from the fiscal year 
1890 were as follow : — 

Total Expenditure* 

Year. (millions of 

1889-1890 22 

1 893"! 894 52 

189^1899 97 

1903^1904 - 158 

1907- 190S 167 

^ Id this is included a sum of 1 10,000,000 yen distributed in the form 
of loan-bonds among the officers and men of the army and navy 
by way of reward for their services during the war of 1904-5. 

When war broke out in 1904 toe local administrative districts 
look steps to reduce their outlays, so that whereas the expenditores 
totalled 158,000,000 yen in 1903-1904, they fell to 122,000,000 and ' 

126.000. 000 in 1904-1905 and 1905-1906 rc.spt<tiveTy. Thereafter, f 
however, they expand^ once more. 
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j In the same years the total indebtedness of the corporations wa.'. ; — 

! Debts 

j Year. (millions of y<?K). 

' 189;) J 


1894 . 
1899 

■ 

1907 . 


10 

<•5 


The chief purpo.se 3 to which the procecfis of tlie.so loans weri- applied 
are as follow : — 

MilUousof yen. 

liducntkm 5 

Sanitation il» 


lndu,strios . 
Public works 


5^ 


X>>cal Cvirporati ms are not c-.>mpvtont to incur uiirestricicd indtil^Uxl- 
nesa. The ciulorsemeut of Uv‘ local aM.seinl)l\' imi.sl Ik; socuretJ ; 
redemption niu.st commence* within 3 years after tin* (i.ite of issui 
and be completed within years; and, (‘xeenl in Uu* case of very 
small loans, the sanction ot the minister of home affairs must be 
obtained. 

Wealth of With refeivnee to the \\ealll» of Jiijx'.n, there 

is no official censu.s. So far as can lie uslitnaled irom statistics 
for tin* year 1904 ic)o5, tlie weallli of Jap.in proper, evclmlin*.; 
Formosa, Sakhtdin and some rights ifi Mnnrluiria, amounts to about 
19,896,000,000 ye;/, the items ot which av(‘ as follow : 


Lands , , . 

Huildings 

J'umiturc end liitin^r 

Live-stock 

Railways, (/‘legraphs and telephones. 

Shipping 

Merchandise . . . . 

Specie* and bullion . . . . . 

Miscellaneous ...... 


Yen (lo yen ^i). 
J 2 , 301 , 000,000 
2 , 33 I,CX) 0 , 0 (K) 

I ,o 8 t>, 000,000 
109 , 000,000 
7 o7,ooo,o(m » 

3 7 r >, 000,000 
H73 ,o(x»,ooo 

3U>ttKK>,(X>0 

1 , 8 o 9 ,ofn>,(>uo 


(band total if),8t)0,o()o,(X)o 

Educalim, — There is 1.0 room to doubt thiil the literature and 
learning of Qiina and Korea were transported to .]apan in very 
ancient times, hut tradition i.s iJie sole authority Oer/y 
for current statements that in the 3rd century a ^f/ucetlon, 
Korean immigrant w as ap|)ointed hisloriograplter to the Imptirial 
a)urt of Japan and another learned man frojn the .same* t ountry 
introduced tlie japjinese to the treasures of Chinese literature. 
About the end of the 6th century the Jupanc.se court began to 
.send civilians and religionists direct to Clliina, there to study Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism, and among these travellers there were 
some who pas.sed as much as 25 or 30 y(rurs beyond the sea. 
The knowledge acipiired b\' these students was crystalli/.ed into 
a body of laws and ordinances based on tlie administrative and 
legal sy.items of the Siii dyntt.sty in China, and in Uie middle of 
the 7th century the first Japanese school .seems to have been 
establishcx] by the emperor Tenchi, followed some 50 years later 
by the first university. Nara wa.s the .site of the latter, and the 
.subjerLs of study w'cre elliic.s, law, history and matfiematics. 

Not until 794, the date of the transfer of tlie capital to Kioto, 
however, i.s there any evitlenf’e of cducationiil organization on 
a coasiderabic .scale. A university wfcs then opened in the 
capita!, with affiliaUd colleges ; and local s^ hools were built and 
endowed by nolde families, to who.sc scion.-? admittance was re- 
stricted, but for general (rdu nation one institution only appears 
to have baen provided. In this Kioto university the curriculum 
included the Chinc.se classics, calligraphy, hl.story, law, etiquette, 
arithmetic and composition ; while in tlie afTiIiatcd r olleges 
.special subjects were taught, us medicine, herbah’sm, acupunc- 
ture, shampooing, di ination, the almanar: and languages. 
Admission was limited to youths of high .social gratle ; Uie stu- 
denu aggregat ed some 400, from 13 U; r 6 years of age; the faculty 
included professors and teachers, who were known by the same 
titles {haJiase and nhi) a.s those applied to their succes.sors to-day ; 
and the government supplied food and ^Jothing as well as lx>oks. 
The family schools numbered five, and their patrons were the 
Wage, the Fujiw'ara, the 7 achibana (one school each) and the 
Minamoto (two). At the one institution — opened in 828— 
whete youths in general might rec^vc instruction, the course 

^ Thtft incliules 22} millionii of loaas ralseff abroad. 
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embraced only calligraphy and the precepts of Buddhism and 
Confucianism. 

The above retrospect suggests that Japan, in those early 
days, borrowed her educational system and its subjects of 
ComtiM^ cJ^l^irely from China. But closer scrutiny shows 

tHHaof " national factor was carefully preserved. 

Nmiiv 9 aad The ethics of administration required a combination 
of two elements, wakon, or the soul of Japan, and 
B emant, kwansai, or the ability of China ; so that, while adopt- 
ing from Confucianism the doctrine of filial piety, the Japanese 
grafted on it a spirit of unswei’ving loyalty and patriotism ; and 
while accepting Buddha’s teaching as to three states of existence, 
they supplemented it by a belief that in the life beyond the grave 
the duty of guarding his country would devolve on every man. 
Great academic importance attached to profi(-icn(7 in literary 
composition, which demanded close study of the ideographic 
script, endlessly perplexing in form and infinitely delicate in 
sense. To be alile to compose and indite graceful couplets 
constituted a passport to high office as well as to the favour of 
great ladies, for women vied with men in tlus accomplishment. 
The early years of the iilh century saw, grouped about the 
empress Aki, a galaxy of female authors whose writings are 
still accounted their country’s classics— Mu rasaki no Shikihu, 
Akazomc Emon, Izumi Shikibu, Isc 'Faiyu and several lesser 
lights. To the first two Japan owes the (jenji monogatari and 
the Eiga monogatariy respectively, and from the Imperial court 
of those remote ages she inherited admirable models of paint- 
ing, calligraphy, poetry, music, song and dance. But it is 
to be observed that all this refinement was limited virtually 
to tlic noble families residing in Kioto, and that the first 
object of education in that era was to fit men for ofiice and for 
soi'iety. 

Meanwhile, l)eyond the priH'inc’ts of the capital there wen* 
rapidly growing to maturity numerous powerful military mag- 
BduvMtion despised every form of learning that did 

in thv not. contribute to martial exc{‘llei;ce. An illiterate era 
Middle ensued which rea(’hed its ( limax with the establish- 

Auee, ment of feudalism at the i k^se of the 12th century. 

It: is recorded that, iilnnit that time, only om* man out of a force 
of five thousand could dtH'iphcr an lin|HTial mandate addressed 
to them. Kamakura, then the scat of feudal go^'enunent, wiu 
at first distinguished for absence of all intellectual training, but 
.siibsef|ucntly the course of political events brought thither from 
Kioto a num!)er of court nobles whose erudition and nTinc- 
ment acted as a potent leaven. Buddhism, too, had been from 
the outset a strong educating influcni'c. Under it.s auspices 
the first great public library w'as established (1270) at the temple 
Sli6rnyo-ji in Kanazawa. It is said to h.i\'e contained practi- 
cally all the C'hinese anil Japanese books ilien existing, and they 
were open for perusal hv e\’erv class of reader. I'o Buddhisi 
priests, also, Japan owed during many vears all the machinery 
she possessed for popular ecliu-ation. 'fhev organized schools 
at the temples scattered about in almost ever)’ part of the 
empire, and at lliese icra koya, as they were called, lessons 
in ethics, calligraplty, reading and etiquette were given to the 
sons of samurai and even to youths of the mercantile and manu- 
facturing classes. 

AVhen, at the beginning of the 17th centiir\’, adniini.strative 
supremacy fell into the htinds of the 'Fokiigawa, the illustrious 
Bdisemtiott founder of that dynasty of shoguns. lyeyasu, 
intheprf showed liimsclf an earnest promoter of eruditkm. 
MeUi Bra. jjp employed a number of priests to make copies 
of (.'hinese and Japanc.se books ; he patronized men of learning 
and he endowed schools. It doe.s not appear to ha^’e cHTurred 
to him, however, that the spread of knowledge was hampered 
by a restriction whii’h, emanating originally fnmi the Imperial 
court in Kioto, forbade any one outside the ranks of the Buddhist 
priesthood to become a publii' teacher. To bis fifth .successor 
Tsunayoshi (1680-1700) w’as reserved the honour of abolishing 
this veto. Tsunayoshi, whatever his faults, w’as profotmdly 
attached to literature. By his command a pocket edition of the 
Chinese classics w’a.s prepared, and the example he himself set 


in reading and expounding rare books to audiences of feudatories 
and their vassals produced soniething like a mania for erudition, 
so that feudal chiefs competed in engaging teachers and founding 
.schools. The eighth shogun, Y oshimune (171 6-1 749), was an even 
more enlightened ruler. He caused a geography to be compiled 
and an astronomical observatory to be constructed ; he revoked 
the veto on the study of foreign books; he conceived and carried 
out the idea of imparting moral education through the medium 
of calligraphy by preparing ethical primers whose precepts w ere 
embodied in the head-lines of copy-books, and he encouraged 
private schools. lyenari (1787-1838), the eleventh shogun, 
and his immediate successor, lyeyoshi (1838-1853), patronized 
learning no less ardently, and it was under the auspices of the 
latter that Japan acquired her five (lassies, the primers of 
True Wards, of Great Learning, of Lesser Learning, of Female 
Ethics and of Women^s Filial Piety. 

Thus it may be said that the system of education progressed 
steadily throughout the Tokugaw’a era. From the days of 
T.sunayoshi the number of fief sc hools steadily incrca.sed, and 
as students were admitted free of all charges, a duty of grateful 
fealty as well as the impulse of interfief competition drew thither 
the son.s of all samurai. Ultimately the number of such schools 
ro.se to over 240, and being supported entirely at the expense 
of the feudal chiefs, they di(J no little honour to the spirit of the 
era. From 7 to 15 years of age lads attended as day scholars, 
being thereafter acJmitUfd as boarders, and twice a year exami- 
nations were hcdcl in the prt‘sencc of high officials of the fief. 
There were also several private schools where the curriculum 
consisted chiefly of moral philosophy, and there w’erc many 
temple schools, where ethics, calligraphy, arithmetic, etiquette 
and, sometimes, coinmercial mailers were taught. A prominent 
feature of the? .s\' stern was the bond of reverential affection 
uniting teacher and student. Before entering school a boy 
was c’oncluclecl by his father or elder brother to the home of his 
future? leat her, and thiTc the visitors, kneeling before the teaeher, 
pie(lgt?d themselves to obey him in all things and to submit 
uiujiic'.stioningly to any discipline he? might impo.se. 'I’hus the 
teacher came to b:* regarded as a parent, and the veneration paid 
to him was embodied in a precept: “ I.et not a pupil tread within 
three Icct of his teacher's .shadow.” In the ca.se of the temple 
schools the priestly instructor had full cognisance of each 
stiulent’.s domestic c'irc'umstances and was guided by that know- 
ledge in shaping tlie course of instruction. 'I'he universally 
underlying principle was, '• sersc the c'ouniry and be diligent 
in your respect i\'e aNOcutions.” Sons of samurai were trained 
in military arts, and on attaining profic iency many of thc?ni 
travelled about the country, inuring their lx)dies to ever}- kind 
of luird.ship and challenging all experts of loc'al fame. 

Unfortunately, however, the policy of naliuiril scelu.sion pre 
vented for a long time all access to the stores of European know- 
ledge. Not until the beginning of the iSth c’enturv did any 
authorized account of the great world of the W’est pass into the 
hands of the people. A celebrated scholar (Arai Hakuseki) 
then compiled two works — Saiyo kibun {Record of Occidental 
Hearsay), and Sairan igen {Renderings of Foreign Languages ) — 
which embodied much information, oi)lained from Dutch sources, 
about Europe, its conditions and its c’ustonis. But of c'ourse 
the light thus furnished had very restricted influence. It wa.s 
not extinguished, however. Thenceforth men's interest cemtred 
more and more cm the astronomical, geographical and mcdi<’al 
sc’iences of the \Ve.st, though such subiects were not included in 
academical studies until the rencw'al of foreign intercourse in 
modern times. 'Fhcn (1S57), almost immediately, the nation 
turned to Western learning, as it had turned to ('hinese thirteen 
centuries tnirlier. 'Fhe 'I'ohugawa government established in 
Vedo an institution called Hansho-skirabe-dokoro (place for 
studying foreign books), w'here Occidental languages were learned 
and Occidental works translated. Simultaneously a srhcml for 
ac'quiring foreign medical art {Seiyo igaku-sho) was opened, and, 
a little later (1862), the Kaisei-jo (place of liberal culture), a 
college for studying European sciences, w’as added to tlie list of 
new’ institutions. Thu.s the eve of the Restoration saw’ the 
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Tapanese people already appreciative of the stores of learning 
rendered accessible to them by contact with the Occident. 

Commercial education was comparatively neglected in the 
schools. Sons of merchants occasionally attended the tera-koya, 
reiMi instruction they received there had seldom 

any bearing upon the conduct of trade. Mercan- 
Tokmgmwm tile knowl^^e had to be acquired by a system of 
apprenticeship. A boy of 9 or 10 was apprenticed 
for a period of 8 or 9 years to a merchant, who undertook to 
support him and teach him a trade. Generally this young 
apprentice could not even read or write. He passed through all 
the stages of shop menial, errand boy, petty clerk, salesman and 
senior clerk, and in the evenings he received instruction from a 
teacher, who used for textbooks the manual of letter-writing 
(Shosoku orai) and the manual of commerce {Shobai orai). 
The latter contained much useful information, and a youth 
thoroughly versed in its contents was competent to discharge 
responsible duties. When an apprentice, having attained the 
position of senior clerk, had given proof of practical ability, he 
was often assisted by his master to start business independently, 
but under the same firm-name, for which purpose a sum of 
capital was given to him or a section of his master’s customers 
were assigned. 

When the government of the Restoration came into power, the 
emperor .solemnly announced that the administration should be 
BducMtioa conducted on the principle of employing men of capa- 
itiMp^ern city wherever they could Iw found. This amounted 
Japma. to a declaration that in choosing officials scholastic 
acquirements would thenceforth take precedence of the claims 
of birth, and thus unprecedented importance was seen to attach 
to education. Rut so long as the feudal system survived, even in 
part, no general schemeof education could be thoroughly enforced, 
and thus it was not until the conversion of the fiefs into prefec- 
tures in 1871 that the government saw itself in a position to lake 
drastic steps. A commission of investigation was sent to Europe 
and America, and on its return a ven' elaborate and extensive 
plan was drawn up in accordance with French models, which the 
I ommissioners had found conspicuously complete and sym- 
metrical. This plan subsequently underw’ent great modifica- 
tions. It will l>e sufficient to .say that in consideration of the 
iree education hitherto provided by the feudatories in their 
various fiefs, the government of the restoration resolved nf>t only 
that the state should henceforth shoulder the main part of this 
burden, but also that the benefits of the system should l)e 
extended equally to all classes of the population, and that the 
attendance at primary schools should be compulsor>'. At the 
outset the sum to be paid by the treasury was fixed at 2,000,000 
yew, that having been approximately the expenditure incurred by 
the feudatories. Hut the financial arrangements suffered man> 
changes from time to time, and finally, in 1877, the cost of main- 
taining the schools became a charge on the local taxes, the central 
treasury granting only sums in aid. 

Every child, on attaining the aKc of six, must attend a common 
elementary school, where, during a six-years' course, instruction is 
given in morals, reading, arithmetic, the rudiments of U'chnical work, 
g>*mnastic3 and poetry. Year by year the attendance at thescf 
schools has increased. Thus, whereas in the year 1900, only 81 67 % 
of the school-age children of both s<*xes received the prescribed 
elementary instruction, the figure in 1905 was 94*93 %• Th« <lesirc 
for instruction used to be kc^ener among boys than among girls, as 
was natural in view of the difierence of inducement; but ultimately 
this discrepancy disappeared almost completely. Thus, whereas 
the percentage of girls attending school was 75 '90 in 19^^. it ros<? 
to 91-46 in 1905, and the corres^nding figures for boys w^ere 90-55 
and 97*10 respectively. The tuition fee paid at a common elemen- 
tary school in the rural dLstricts must not excc*ed 5s. yearly, and in the 
urban districts, los,; but in practice it is much smaller, fur these 
elcmentaiy schools form part of the communal .system, and such 
portion of their expenses as is not covered by tuition fees, income 
from school propem* and miscellaneous sources, must be defrayed 
out of the proceeds' of local taxation. In 1909 there were 18,160 
common elementarv' schools, and also 9103 schools classed as 
elementary but having sections where, subsequently to the comple- 
tion of the regular curriculum, a special su^lementar>’ course of 
studv might oe pursued in agriculture, commerce or industry 
(needle-work in the case of girls). The time devoted to these 
special courses is two, three or four years, according to the degree 


of proficiency contemplatcil, anti the maximum lees arc i5d. per 
month in urban districts and one-half of that amount in rural dis- 
tricts. 

There arc also 204 kindergartens, wnh an attendance of 26,000 
infants, whose parents ]>ay 3d. i>er month on the avonige for each 
child. In general tlie kindergartens are connected with elementar\' 
schools or witli normal scIkhhs. 

If a child, after graduation at a common eh^inentary .school, 
desires to extend its education, it passes into a cnmmoii middle 
school, where training is given for practical pursnit.s or fi»r admission 
to higher educational institutions. ’I'lie ordinary curriculum at a 
common middle scIukiI includes moral philosophy, English language, 
history, geograph)-, maiheiiintics, naluial history, natural pliilostqihy, 
chemistry, drawing and llie Japanese language, l ive years iife 
required to graduate, aiul frtun'the fourth year tin* student ‘may take 
up a special technical course as well as the main course ; or, in 
accordance with local requirements, technical subjects may Ik- 
taught conjointly with the regular curriculum throughoui the whole 
time. The law provides that there must be at h'ast one common 
middle school in each prefecture. Ihe actual number in legs) was a i(». 

Great inducements attract attendance at a common middle 
school. Not only does the graduation certificate cany considerublt! 
weight as a general qualilication, but it also entitles a young man 
to volunteer for one year's service with the colours, thus <‘scnping 
one of the two years he would ha\ e to serve as an ordinary eonseript. 

The graduate of a common middle school can claim admit tain c, 
w'ithout examination, to a high school, wiuTe he spends three years 
preparing to pass to a university, or four years studying a special 
subject, as law, engineering or medicine. Hy following the cour.w 
in a high school, a youth obtains exemption from conscription until 
the age of 28, when one year a.s a volunteer will free him from all 
service with the colours. A high-school certificate of graduation 
entitles its holder to cuter a university without cxamiiiatu)n, and 
((ualifies him for all public fiosts. 

I'br girls also high schools nri* providcil, the obj<Tf b(*iiig to give 
a general education of higher slandard. (‘andidates for admissiuii 
must be over 12 years of age, and must have completed the second- 
yt'ar course of a higher elementary school. Ihe regular course of 
study requires 4 years, and supplementary courses as well as special 
art courses may lx* taken. 

In addition to the schools already enumerated, which may Ixj 
said to constitute the machinery of general (Miucation, then* arc 
.special schools, generally private,* and technical .sch(H)ls (including a 
few private), where instruction is given in medicine ami surgery, 
agriculture, commerce, mt*chanits, api)lied chemistry, iiiivigation, 
electrical engineering, art (pictoriul anci upjdied), veterinary science, 
sericulture and various other branches of industry. There an* also 
apprcnticc*s' schools, clas.s<'d under the heading of clcimiitary, 
where a course of not less than six months, and not more than four 
years, may be taken in dyeing and weaving, einf)!-oidery, the making 
of artificial flowers, tobacco manufacture, sericulture, reeling silk, 
jiottery, lacquer, woodwork, metal- work or brewing. 'There are 
also schools — nearly all supqiorted by f)rivate enterprise- for the 
blind and the dumb. 

Normal scluKilsare maintained for the purpose oi training leacheis, 
a class of persons m)l identiful in Japan, donl»lless because of an 
exceptionally low scale of emoluments, the yearly pay not exceeding 
liK) and often falling as low as ^^15. 

There* are two Imperial universities, one in Toky6 and one in 
Kioto. In 1909 the former hae! alxiut 220 professors and instructors 
and 2880 students. Its colleges number six: law, meelicine, 
engineering, literature, science and agriculture. It has a university 
hall where post-graduate courses are stiirlied, anel it publishe^a a 
quarterly journal giving accounts uf .stdentific researches, which 
inelicatet not only large eriielition, l»ut also original talent. The 
university of Kioto is a cornpiaratively nerw institution and has not 
given any signs of great vitality. In igrHj its colleges numbered 
four: law, medicine, literature ancl science; its faculty consisted of 
about 60 professors with 70 assistants, and its students aggregated 
about 1100. 

Except in the ca.ses specially indicated, all the figures given alwve 
are independent of private fxlucational institutions. 'The system 
pursued by the state does not tend to encourage private education, 
for unless a private srluKd brings its curriculum into cxi^t accord 
with that i)rescribed for public institutions of corrc.sfxjnding grade, 
its students are denic>d tne valuable privilege of jiartial ex(;mption 
from c^mscription, as well as other advantages attaching Uj stale 
recognition. Thus the quality of the instruction being nominally 
the same, the rate of fees must alsf) Ikj similar, and no margin offers 
to tempt private enterprise. 

Public education in japan is strictly s<‘cu]ar : no religious tea.ching 
of any kind is permitted in the scjhfxds. There arc alxiut 100 libraries, 
Progress is marked in this branch, the rate of growth having been 
from 43 to ;oo in the fi\x-yc'ar fjcriod ended 1905. The largest 
library is the IinjK-*riaI, in Tokyo. It had alxiut half a million 
volumes in ir>o9, and the daily average of visitors was about 430. 

Apart from the uni vcTsi tics, the public educational institutions 
in Japan involve an annual expenditure of 3) millions sterling, out 
of which total a little more than half a million is met by students' 
fees; 2} millions are paid by the communes, and the remainder is 
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eMrwyed Uom vuriuub sourccH, Die central government contrilMiting | 
only •omc It is cHtimated that public fccbool prop^ty — 

]n l;ind, biiiklings, books, furniture, &c., aggregates ii niiliioos ‘ 
sicilln;r, 

VII.— Religion 

rhe primitive religion of Japan is known by the mme 
of Shinto, wliich signifies “ the divmc way/* but the Japiwese 
Shi i 6 maintain that thi?; term is of comparatively 

“ ‘ modem application. 'ITte term Shinto being 
obviously of Chinese origin, cannot have been used in Japan 
before she became acquainted with the Chinese language. 
Now Buddhism did not reach Japan until the 6t,h century, and 
a knowledge of the Chinese ianguaf-;c had preceded it by only a 
hundred years. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the 
priniitivc religion of Ja[ian had no namrs and that it did not 
begin to be called Shinto until Buddhism luid entered the field. 
The two creeds remained distinct, though not implacably antago- 
nistic, until the beginning of the 9th century, when they were 
welded together into a system of doctrine to wliich the name 
Hytfbu-ShinUf (dual Shinto) was given. Jn this new creed tlie 
Shinto deities were regarded as avatun of Buddhist divinities, 
and thus it may hv. said that Shinto was absorl>ed into Buddhism. 
Probably that would liave been the fate of the indigenous creed 
in any circumstances, fur a religion without a tlieory as toa future 
state and w ithout anv code of moral duties could scarcely hope b) 
sun'ivc contact with a faith so well equipped as Buddhism in 
these respects. But Shinto, though uhsorlied, was not obliterated. 
Its beliefs survived; its shrines survived; its festivals survived, 
and something of its rites survived also. 

Shinto, indeed, may be said to he entwined almut the roots 
of Japan’s national exist cmc. Its siripture— us the Kojihi 
must be considered — resembles the Bible in Uiat boUi begin with 
the c ismogony. But it represents tlic gods us i>eopling Die newly 
created curth w'ith their own offHjiring instead of with human 
beings expressly made for the purpose. The actual work of 
creation was dom^ by a male deity, Izanogi, and a female deity, 
Izanami. From the right eye of the former wm bom Amutemsu, 
w ho became goddess of the sun ; from his left eye, the gt»d of the 
muon ; and from his no.se, u species of imeifer. The grandson of 
the sun goddess was Die first sovereign of Japan, and his descen- 
dants have ruled the land in unbroken sutroesaion ever since, 
the 121st being on the throne in 1909. Thus it is to Amaterasu 
(tlie lieaven-illuminating goddess) that the Japanese pay 
reverence above all other deities, and it is U> her shrine at Jse 
that pilgrims chiefly flock. 

The story of creation, as related in the Kfffiki, is obviously 
based on a belief that force is indestructible, and that every 
exercise of it is productive of some permanent result. Thus by 
the motions of the creative spirit there spring into existence oil 
the elements that go to make up the universe, and these, being 
of divine origin, are worshipped and propitiated. Their number 
becomes immense when we add tlie deified ghosts of anecsions 
who were descended from the gods and whose names arc oaso^ 
dated with great deeds. These ancestors are often regarded as 
the tutelary deities of districts, where they receive spei ial homage 
and where shrines are crcctod to Dicni, The mctliod of worship 
consists in making offerings and in the recital of rituals (narUo^ 
IVenty-seven of these rituals w’orc reduced to writing and em- 
bodied in a work called Engishiki (927). Couched in antique 
Uuiguage, these liturgies are designed for the dedication of 
shrines, for propiuating evil, for entreating ble.ssing8 on the 
harvest, for purification, for obtaining household security, for 
bespeaking protection during a journey , and so forth. Now'hen* 
is any reference found to a future state of reward or punishment, 
to deliverance from evil, to assistaniT in Uie path of virtue. 
One ceremonial onty is designed to avert the consefjuenccs of 
sin or crime ; namely, the rite of purification, w’hirh, by washing 
with water and by the sacrifice of valuables, removes the pollu- 
tion resuhing from all wrong-doing. Originally performed on 
behalf of indridduals, this o^barai ultimately came to be a semi- 
annual ceremony for sweeping away the sins of ail the people, , 


Shinto is thus a mixture of ancestor-worship and of nature- 
worship without any explicit code of morais. It regards human 
beings as virtuous by nature ; assumes that each man’s con^nce 
is his best guide ; and white believing in a continued existence 
beyond the grave, entertains no tlieory as to its pleasures or 
pains. Those t^t pass away become disembo^ed spirits, 
mhabiting the world of darkness (yomi-no-yo) and p^sessing 
power to bring sorrow or joy into the lives of their survivors, on 
which account they are worshipped and propitiated. Purity 
and simplicity being essential c^racteristics of the cult, its 
shrines are built of while wood, absolutely without decorative 
features of any kind, and fashioned as were the original huts of 
the first Japanese settlers. There are no graven images — a fact 
attributed l)y some crirics to ignorance of the glyptic art on the 
part of the original worshippers — but there is an embkjm of the 
deity, which generally takes the form » f a sword, a mirror or a 
so-called jewel, these being the insignia handed by the sun god- 
dess to her grandson, the first ruler of japan. This emblem is 
not exposed to public view : it is envelop^ in silk and brocade 
and enclosed in a box at the back of the shrine. The mirror 
sometimes prominent i.s a Buddhist innovation and has nothing 
to do with tlie true emblem of the creed. 

From the 9th ceniury, when Buddhism absorbed Shinto, the 
two grew together so intimately tliat their differentiation seemed 
hop^ss. But in the middle of the 1 7th century a strong revival 
of the indigenous faith w'as effected by Die efforts of a group of 
illustrious sdiolars and politicians, at whose head stood Mabuchi, 
Hotoori and Hirata, These men applied them.selves w ith great 
diligence and aj urnen to reproduce the pure Shinto of the Kojiki 
and to restore it t(j its old plac^ in the nation’s reverence, their 
political purpose bring to educate a spirit of revolt against the 
feudal .system which depri\'ed the emperor of administrative 
power. The principles thus revived became the l)asls of the 
restoration of 1867 ; Shinto rites and Shinto rituals were re- 
adopted, and Buddliism fell for a season into comparative 
disfavour, Sliinto being regarded as the national religion. But 
Buddliism had twined its roots too deeply around the heart of 
the people to be thus easily torn up. It grad’^ly rwiovered 
its old place, though not its old magnificence, for its disestablish- 
ment at the hands of the Meiji government robbed it of a large 
part of its revenues. 

Buddhism entered China at the beginning of tlie Ciirisiian era, 
but not until the 4th rentur>' did it obtain any strong footing, 
'fhence, two centuries later (522), it reached Jupiin 
through Korea, The reception extended to it wa.s “ ****' 

not encouraging at first. Its images and its brilliant appur- 
tenances might well deter a nation which had never seen an idol 
nor ever worshipped in a decorated temple. But the etliicai 
teachings and the positive doctrines of the foreign faith presented 
an attractive contrast to the colourless Shinto. After a struggle, 
not without bloodshed, Buddliism won its way. It owed much 
to the active patronage of Shotoku taishi, prince-regent during 
the reign of the empress Suiko (593^621). At his command many 
new temples were built; the country was divided into dioceses 
under Buddhist prelates ; priests were encouraged to tcoicb the 
arts of road-making and bridge-building, and students were 
sent to C'hina to investigate the mysteries of the faith at its 
supposed fountain-head. Between the middle of the 7th century 
and that of the 8th, six sects were introduced from China, all 
imperfect and all based on the teachings of the Hinayana system. 
Up to Uiis time the propagandists of the creed had been diiefly 
Chinese and Korean teachers. But from the 8th centur}’ on- 
wards, when Kioto became the permanent capital of the empire, 
Jajianese priests of lofty intelligence and profound piety began 
to repair to China and bring thence modified forms’ of the 
doctrines current there. It was thus that Dcng>'o daishi {c, 800) 
became the founder of the Tendai (heavenly tranquillity') sect 
and KOWl daishi (774-834) the apostle of the Shingon (true 
word). Other sects followxd, until the countr}' possessed six 
principal sects in all witb thirty-seven sub-sccts. It must be 
remembered that Buddhism offers an almost limitless field for 
edectieism. There is not in the world any literary production 
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Ckf such magnitude as the Chinese scriptures of the Mahayana. 
** The canon is seven hundred times the amount of the New 
Testament. Hsuan Tsang’s translation of the Prajna paramita 
is twenty-five times as large as the whole Cluistian Bible.*’ 

It is natural that out of such a mass of doctrine different 
systems should be elaborated. The Buddhism that came to 
Japan prior to the days of Deng> 0 daishi was that of the Vai- 
pulya school, which seems to have been accepted in its entirety. 
But the Tendai doctrines, introduced by Dengyd, likaku and 
other fellow-thinkers, though founded mainly on the Saddharvia 
ptindatika^ were subjected to the process of eclecticism which 
all foreign institutions undergo at Japwesc hands. Deng}'6 j 
studied it in the monastery of Tientai which “ had been founded j 
towards the dose of the 6th centurx* of our era on a Itjfty range : 
of mountains in the province of Chehkiang by the celebrated ! 
preacher Chikai^’ (Uoyd, “Developments of Japanese Budd- j 
hism,” Transactions of the Asiatic Sorieiy of Japan, vol. xxii.). | 
and carrying it to Japan he fitted its disciplinary and meditative I 


heavens — the other Buddhas being like the moon reflected ui 
the waters, transient, shadowy reflections of the Buddha of 
truth. It is this being who i.i the source of all phenomenal 
pcistence, and in whom all phenomenal e.xistcnce lias its being. 
The imperfect Buddliism teaclies a chain of cause and effect; 
true Buddhism teaches that the first link in this chain of cause 
and effect is the Buddha of original enlightenment. When this 
point lias been reached true wistlom lias at lengtli been attained. 
Thus the monotheistic faith cf ChristianitN' was virtually reached 
in one God in whom all creatures “ live, move and liavc their 
being.” It will readily lie conceiN cd tluil these varied doctrines 
caused dissension and strife among the sects prolessing them. 
Sectarian controversies and scpiahhles were nearly as prominent 
aimmg Japanese Bud<Ilusts as the>' were ajuong European 
Christians, but to ti)e credit of Buddliisin it iias to lie recorded 
that the stake and the rack never found a plivce among its instru- 
ments of self-assertion. On the other hmid, during the wars 
that devastaa»tl Japan from the isth to the end of the xuih 


methods to the foundations of the sects already existing there. 

This eclecticism was even more muiked in tlie cose of tlie 
Sliingon (true word) doctrines, taught by Dengyo's illustrious 
contemporary, Kobo daishi, w'ho was regarded as the incarnation 
of Vairoenna. He led his countrymen, by a path almost wholly 
his own, from the con^jiratively low platform of Hinayana 
Buddhism, whose sole aim is individual salvation, to the Maha- 
yana doctrine, which taiches its devotee t<» strive after perfect 
enlightenment, not for his own sake alone, but also that he may 
help his fellows and intercede for them. Then followed the 
Jodo (Pure Land) sect, introduced in 1155 by a priest, Senku, 
who is remembered by later generations as Hbnen shotiin. 
He tauglit salvation by faith ritualistically exprt^ssed. TIkj 
virtue that saves conies, not from imitati ui of and conformity to 
the person and character of tlie saviour Amida, but from blind 
trust in his efforts and ceaseless repetition of pious formulae. It 
is really a religion of despciir rather than of hope, and in that 
respect it reflects the profound sympathy awakened in the bosom 
of its teacher by the sorrows and sufferings of t!ic ti’oublous 
times in which he lii ed. 

A favourite pupil of Hunen shonin was Shinran (1173-1262). 
He founded the jOdo Shinshu ^true set:t of jodo), commonly 
called simply Shinshu and sameiimes Monto, which subse- 
quently became the most influential of Japanese sects, with its 
splendid monasteries, the tw'o Hongwunu-ji in Kioto. I'he 
differences between the do<'trincs of thi;, sect and those of its 
predoressors wexe that the former “ divested itself of all meta- 
physics ” ; knew nothing of a philosopliy of religion, dispensed 
with a multiplicity of acts of devotion arid the keeping of many 
commandments ; did not impose any vows of celibacy or any 
renunciation of the world, and simply made faith in Amida the 
all in all. In modern days the Shinshu sect has lieen the most 
progressive of all Buddhi.st sects and has freely sent forth its 
pretmising priests to study in Europe and America. Its devotees 
make no use of charms or spells, which are common among the 
followers of other sects. 

Anterior by a few years to that introduction of the Shmshu 
was the Zen sect, which has three main divisions, the Kinzai 
( 1 1 68), the S6t6 ( 1223), and the Obaku ( 1 650). This is cs.sentially 
a contemplative sect, rnith is reached by pure contemplation, 
and knowledge can be transmitted from heart to heart ivithout 
the use of words. In that simple form the doctrine was accepted 
by the Rinzai believers. But the founders of the Soto branch — 
Sh6yo taishi and Hutsuji zmshi — added «cholarship and re- 
search to contempilation, and taught that the “ highest wisdom 
and the most perfect enlightenment arc attained when all the 
elements of ph^omesial existence are rcfxjgnized as empty, vain 
and unreal.” 'Phis creed played an iraporiaat part in the 
development of Bushid6, and its priests have always been dis- 
tinguished for erudition and indifference to worldly possessions. 

Last but not least important among Japanese soctsof Buddhism 
is the Nkhiren or Hokke, called after its founder, Nichiren 
(x22»-is8a). It was based on the Soddharma pundarika, and 
it taught that there was only one true Buddha— the moon ia the 


century', miuiy of tlie momisterics L^ccamc ouiiUry tamps, and 
the monks, weiiring armour amJ vvidding glaives, fought in 
secular as well os rehgiiais caii.st.*s. 

The «tt>ry of the hrsl ('hiisliau iniH*tt(tttaries fo japan is lolrl else- 
where (aee VI 11 . ]*'okuion Inj ehcocmsk). i heii work suliorixl ati 
iiiterruptiun for uv>re tluui years uniil, in 
almoKt simultariooti.sly with the couelusiofi of the 
treaties, a small band of Catholic lilt hi'is eiilwed Japan 
from the Kmkiii islands, where th«y had cnrrierl on ' 

thrir min is t rations since iH.|0. lliry louiicl tiiat, in the tu^hbour* 
h(M>d of ^HMasaki, then* were some small u>iuimmities where 
Christian worsliip wai still carried on. It would seem tlmt these 
cominuniite.H hud not Ueti subjected to any severe olticial scrutiny. 
Huf the arrival of th<‘ tutlifTs revived tlie old question, and tiui 
native Chriitiins, or r ucli ot them rofustsl to a{x>siati/‘;, were 
mxnoved from their lioiues ami sent tiilx> banisionrut. 1 1 us was the 
last uxiimple ui icbgioiis inl /h iauce in Japan. At the instanur of 
the foreign represent a tlve-s in Tokyo the exiles were set at liberty 
m 1873, and from that fnn«- complete freedom of conseit^nce existed 
in fact, tliough it was not dt‘clured by law until the promulgatiuu ul 
the ounirtitiifioti in 1 88<j. I n there were <>o,o(k> Komau Catliulic 
converts in Japan, loi uung 300 congregations, with j.n» misHioiiurics 
and 213 teachers, including i.t5 nuns. These w'c^re all ICuropean. 
They were nssinted by 32 Japanese priests, 32 Japanese nuns. 280 
male catechists and 205 l4»tuale Ciiteofusts oud niirsas. i Iiiee semi- 
naries i(ir native priests (‘xistud, together with 38 schools and orplian- 
;iges iuul two hpers' hoJiie.s. I'lu* whole was pifsidiM,! over by an 
archbi.sliop and three bisli(»ps. 

The Anglican Church was established in jaixin in 1H30 by two 
American clergymen who settled in Nagasaki, and now, in u>«- 
junction witfi the Episcopal Churches of Aimrtica and Canodu, it 
lias missions collectively desiguiited Nihon Siu Kokiii. There are 
(1 liishops — 2 Anu.Tican and .| Engjish -with about Oo foreign and 
50 Jfapanc'se priests and deacfins, besides nniny foreign lay workers 
of potli aexek and japanest* catechists und sclinol teachers. 'J*he 
iXTATcrts numlxir ii,fK>o. ilie i^rotesUiut iiiismoiis iuJude ITesby' 
teriao (Nihon Kh’isuh> Kyokai), Congregatioiial (iCunii ui), Metho- 
dist, Baptist and the Salvation .\riny (Uyusei gun). 'Hje pirjneer 
ITotestant mission was founder! in 1H30 bv reprew.-nta lives of the 
American rresbyten ian and Dutch '(eformed ChiircJu*s. 'lo tliw 
mission i^elongs Uie cKxiit of hav'iug published, in 1880, the first 
complete Japanese* ''ej^ion of the New lejitanieul, followed l>y thc^ 
Old Testament in 18H/. Tin* iTcsI/yb rians, representing 7 religiou.s 
sociclk‘3, have over a buiidred inissioimnes; 12,400 conveitM; a 
nomber of boarding schools for tioys and girls and day schools, 
llie CongregationAl churches are associatwJ exclusively with the 
misaion of tlu; Anun-ican tiuaid of conuni.ssioiicrs for foreign missions. 
They )iav<- about ii,.pK> converts, and the Lirgesl Thristi.-m educa 
tional institution in Japan, namidy, the D' sbisha in Ki -to. 'I he 
Methodi.sts repro.sent 0 American societies and 1 Caiiarlian. They 
have i.$o missionaries and 10,000 converts; Isjordiniif scfiooh), clay 
.schools, and tiie most impc;rtaut Cluislian colkge in 'lukyo, namely, 
the Aw'oyaina (iaku in. The Maptists represent 4 American 
s<»cieties; have bo missionaries, a theological semiimry, an ncAdemy 
for boyfi, boarding .schooLs for girls, day scliools and 3500 convesris. 
The Salvation Army, which nut eiiU^r Ja[>an uiilU 1895, has 
organized 15 corps, and publishes ten itiousand copies of a fort- 
ni^tly magazine, the War Cry {Tohi no Koc). Finafly, the Society 
of Friends, the American and L^indon Bdigious Tract Societies and 
the Young Men's Christian Afoociation have a mimbcr of miuionB. 
It will be seoo from the above tfiat the missionaries in Japan, in the 
space of half a century (1838 U> 19^*8), had won iiu,nf}o cxjii verts, 
in round numlxtrs. To these must be added the Ortlujdox Kussian 
Church, which has a fine cathedral In TAky*^, a staff of alsmt so 
Japanese priests and deacons and 27,oc» converts, the whole 
presidecl over by a bishop. Thus the total aatuhOi oi converts 
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becomes 137,000. In spite of the numerous sects represented in 
Japan there has Iwen virtually no sectarian strife, and it may be 
said of the Japanese converts that they concern themselves fK:arcely 
at all about the subtleties of dogma which divide European Chris- 
tianity. Their tendency is to consider only the practical aspects of 
the faith as a moral and ethical guide. They arc disposed, also, to 
adapt tljr^ creed to their own requirements, just as they adapted 
lluddhisin, and this is a diH}K)silion which promises to grow. 

V III. — Foreign Interco i : rsk 

Foreign Intercourse in Early and Meditoal Times . — 'Fhcre can 
be no doubt that commerce was carried on by Japan with 
China and Korea earlier that tlie Sth < enlury of the Christian 
era. It would appear that from the \'ery outset over-sea 
trade was regarded as a governmenl monopoly. Foreigners 
were allowed to travel freely in the interior of the country' 
provided that they submitted their baggage for oflicial in- 
spection and made no purchases of weapons of war, but all 
imported goods were bought in the first place by official ap- 
praisers who subsequently sold them to the people at arbitrarily 
fixed prices. Greater importance attached to tlie trade with 
China under tlie Ashilcaga shoguns (14th, 15th and 16th centuries), 
who were in constant need of funds to defray the cost of inter- 
minable military operations caused by civil disturbances. In 
this distress they turned to the neighbouring empire as a source 
from which money might be obtained, 'fliis idea .seems to have 
been suggested to the .shogun 'lakaiiji by a lluddhist priest, 
when he undertook the construction of the temple 'lenryu-ji. 
7 'wo .ships laden with goods were fitted out, and it was decided 
that the enterprise .should be repeated annually. Within a few' 
years after this development of commerc ial relations between 
the two empires, an interruption oecurred owing partly to the 
overthrow of the Yuen Mongols by the ('hine.se Ming, and partly 
to the activity of Japane.se pirates and ad\'enlurcrs who raided 
the (oasis of China, The shogun Voshimitsu (i368~i3(;4), 
however, siu'cceded in restoring commercial inton'ourse, Ihougli 
in order to effect his object h<; consented that goods .sent from 
Japan should bear the character of tribute and that he himself 
should receive investiture* at the hands of the* ('hinesc emperor’s 
ainbas.sador, 'The Nanking government granted a (’ertain 
niitnbor of commercial passports, and these were given by the 
sh()gun to Ouchi, feudal chitif of Clio-shu, whic h hud long been 
the principal port for trad • wdth the neiglibouring empire, 
'fribute goods formed only a small fraction of a ves-sel’s cargo : 
the hulk (’(insisted of articles which were delivered into the govern- 
ment’s stores in China, payment being received in copper cash. 

1 1 was from this transaction that the shc’igun derived a consider- 
able part of his profits, for the articles dicJ not cost him anything 
originally, being either presents from the great temples and pro- 
vincial governors or compulsory contributions from the house of 
Ouc’hi. As for the gifts by the Chinese government and the goods 
shipped in (’hinu, they w'ere arbitrarily distributed among the 
noble families in Japan at prices fixed by the shogun’s asscs.sor. 
Thus, so far as the shc'igun was concerned, these enterprises 
could not full to be lucrative. They also brought large profits 
to the Ouchi family, for, in the absence of competition, the pro- 
ducts and manufactures of each country^ found ready sale in 
the* markets of the other. The articles found most suitable in 
China were swords, fans, screens, lacquer wares, copper and 
agate, and the goods brought back to Japan were broc'ade and 
other silk fabrics, ceramic productions, jade and fragrant w'oods, 
’rhe Chinese seem to have had a just appreciation of the wonder- 
ful .swords of Japan. At first they were willing to pay the 
equivalent of 12 guineas for a pair of blades, but by degrees, as 
the lapane.se began to increase the supply, the pri(T fell, and at 
the beginning of the i6th century all the diplomacy of the Japwxn- 
esc envoys was needed to obtain good figures for the large and 
constantly growing quantity of goods that they took over by 
w'ay of supplement to the tribute. Buddhist priests geneimll^' 
enjoyed the distinction of being selected as envoys, for expen- 
('n(^e showed that their subtle reasoning invariali|^ ovittrame 
the economical scruples of the Chinese authoritiea«nd secured 
a fine profit for their master, the slu'igun, In the middle of the 


i6th ccntur>’ these tribute-bearing missions came to an end 
with the ruin of the Ouchi family and the overthrow of the 
Ashikaga shOguns, and they were never renewed. 

Japan’s medieval cx)mmerce with Korea was less ceremonious 
than that with China. No passports had to be obtained from 
the Korean government. A trader was sufficiently 
equipped when he carried a permit from the So Korem, 
family, which held the island of Tsushima in fief. 

Fifty vessels were allowed to pass yearly from ports in 
Japan to the three Japanese settlements in Korea. Little is 
recorded about the nature of this trade, but it was rudely inter- 
rupted by the Japanese settlers, who, offended at some arbitrary' 
procedure on the part of the local Korean authorities, 
look up arms (a.d. 1510) and at first signally routed the 
Koreans. An army from Seoul turned the tables, and the 
Japanese were compelled t(j abandon the three settlements. 
Subsequently the shogun’s government — which had not been 
('oncemed in the struggle- approached Korea with amic'ablc 
proposals, and it w'as agreed that the ringleaders of the raiders 
should be decapitated and their heads sent to Seoul, Japan’s 
compliance with this condition affording, perhaps, a measure of 
the value she attached to neighbourly friendship. Thenceforth 
the number of vessels was limited to 25 annually and the settle- 
ments were abolished. Some years later, the Japanc.se again 
resorted to viokmt acts of self-assertion, and on this occasion, 
although the off(.‘n(ler.s were arrested by order of the shogun 
Voshiharu, and handed over to Korea for punishment, the 
Seoul court pcrsist(icl in declining to r(?st()re the system of 
settlements or to allow the trade to be resumed on its former 
basis. Fifty years afterwards the taik(’/s armies invaded Korea, 
overrunning it for seven years, and leaving, yvhen they retired 
in 1598, a c'ountry so impoverished that it no longer offered 
any attraction to commercial enterprise from beyond the .sea. 

'I'hc Portuguese discovered Japan by accident in 1542 or 1543 
—the exact date is uncertain. On a voyage to Macao from Slam, 
a junk carr>'ing three Portuguese w^as blown from 
her course and felclied Tanegashima, a small Oceidtaui 
island lying south of the province of Satsuma, 

The Japanese, always hospitable and in(|iiisitive, welcomt'd tht* 
ncw'comers and showed special curiosity about the arquebuses 
carried by the Portuguese, fire-arms being then a novelty in 
Japan and all weapons of war being in great request. Conversa- 
tion was impossible, of course, but, by tracing ideographs upon 
the sand, a Chinese member of the crew succeeded in explaining 
the cause of the junk's arrival. She was then piloted to a more 
commodious harbour, and the Portuguese sold two arque- 
buses to the local feudatory, who immediately ordered his 
armourer to manufacture similar weapons. Very soon the new.^ 
of the discover)' reached all the Portuguese settlements in the 
East, and at least seven expeditions were fitted out during the 
next few years to exploit this new' market. Their objective 
points were all in the island of Kiushiu — the principal stage where 
the drama — ultimately converted into a tragedy — of Christian 
propagandism and European commercial intercourse was acted 
m the interval between 1542 and 1637. 

It does not appear that the Jesuits at Macao, Goa or other 
centres of Portuguese influence in the East took immediate 
advantage of the discover)' of Japan. The pioneer ArHvmioi 
propagandist was Francis Xavier, who landed at the JwBuiu. 
Kagoshima on the 15th of August 1549. During the interval 
of six (or seven) years' that separated this event from the drifting 
of the junk to tanegashima, the Portugese had traded freely 
in the ports of Kiushiu, had visited Ki6to, and had reported 
the Japanese capital to be a city of 9j6,ooo houses, therefore 
larger than l.isbon. Xavier would certainly have gone to Jap>an 
even though he had not been specially encouraged, for the 
reports of his countr)'men depicted the Japanese as “ very 
desirous of being instructed,’' and he longed to find a field more 
promising than that inhabited by all these Indian nations, 
barbarous, vicious and w’ithout inclination to virtue.” There 
were, however, two special determinants. One was a request 
addressed by a feudator)% supposed to have been the chief of the 
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Bungo fief, to the viceroy of the Indies at Goa ; the other, an 
appeal made in person by a Japanese named Vajiro, whom the 
fathers spoke of as Anjiro, and who subsequently attained 
celebrity under his baptismal name, Paul of the holy faith. No 
credible reason is historically assigned for the action of the 
Japanese feudatory. Probably his curiosity had been excited 
by accounts which the Portuguese traders gave of the noble 
devotion of their countrj^’s missionaries, and being entirely 
without bigotr)% as nearly all Japanese were at that epoch, he 
issued the invitation partly out of curiosity and partly from a 
sincere desire for progress. Anjiro's case was very different. 
Labouring under stress of repentant zeal, and fearful that his 
evil acts might entail murderous consefjuenccs, he sought an 
asylum abroad, and was taken away in 1548 by a Portuguese 
vessel whose master advised him to repair to Malacca for the 
purpose of confessing to Xavier. This might well have .seemed 
to the Jesuits a providential dispensation, for Anjiro, already 
able to speak Portuguese, soon mastered it sufficiently to inter- 
pret for Xavier and his fellow-mi.ssionaries (without which aid 
they must have remained long helpless in the face of the immense 
difficulty of the Japanese lanfpage), and to this linguistic .skill he 
added extraordinary gifts of intelligence and memory. Xavier, 
with two Portuguese companions and Anjiro, were excellently 
received by the feudal chiefs of Satsuma and obtained permission 
to preach their doctrine in any part of the fief. 'I'his permit i.s 
not to be construed as an evidence of official sympathy with the 
foreign creed. Commercial considerations alone were in ques- 
tion. A Japanese feudal chief in that era had sedulously to 
foster every source of wealth or strength, and as the newly 
opened trade w ith the outer world seemed full of golden promise, 
each feudatory was not less anxious to secure a monopoly of it 
in the 16th century than the Ashikaga shoguns had been in the 
15th. The Satsuma daimyo was led to l>elieve that the presence 
of the Jesuits in Kagoshima would certainly prelude the advent 
of trading vessels. But within a few months one of the expected 
merchantmen sailed to Hirado without touching at Kagoshima, 
and her example was followed by two others in the following 
year, so that the Satsuma chief saw himself flouted for the sake 
of a petty rival, Matsudaira of Hirado, 1 ’his fact ( ould not fail 
to provoke his resentment. But there was another influence at 
work. Buddhism has always been a tolerant religion, eclectic 
rather than exclusive. Xa\'ier, however, had all the bigoted 
intolerance of his time. Tlie Buddhist priests in Kagoshima 
received him w'ith courtesy and listened respectfully to the doc- 
trines he expounded through the mouth of Anjiro. Xavier 
rejoined with a display of aggressive intolcranie wliich shocked 
and alienated the Huddhi.sts. 'I’hcy represented to the Satsuma 
( hief that peace and good order were inconsistent with such a 
di.splay of militant propagandism, and he, already profoundly 
chagrined by his commercial disappointment, issued in 1 550 an 
edict making it a capital offence for any of his va.s.sals to embrace 
Christianity. Xavier, or, more correctly .speaking, Anjiro, had 
won 150 converts, who remained without molestation, but 
Xavier himself took .ship for Hirado. There he was received 
with salvoes of artiller\’ by the Portuguese merchantmen lying 
in the harbour and with marks of profound respect l)y the 
Portugue.se traders, a display w’hich induced the local chief 
to issue orders that courteous attention should be paid to the | 
teaching of the foreign missionaries. In ten days a hundred - 
baptisms took place: another significant index of the mood of the 
Japanese in the early era of Occidental intercourse : the men ^ 
in authority always showed a complaisant attitude toward.s ; 
Chri.stianit}' w’here trade could be fostered by so doing, and 
wherever the men in authority showed such an attitude, con- 
siderable numl>ers of the lower orders embraced the foreign 
faith. Thus, in considering the commercial history of the era, the • 
element of religion constantly thni.sts itself into the foreground. 

Xa\ 4 er next resolved to visit Kioto. The first town of impor- 
Pint VMt t^nce he reached on the way was Yamaguchi, capiul j 
0iBmrop9ma§ of the Chdshu fief, situated on the northern shore f 
imK§ 6 to. of Shimonoseki Strait. There the feudal chief, ^ 

Ouchi, though sufficiently courteous and inquisitive, showed ’ 


no special cordiality tmvards humble missionaries unconnected 
with commcTce, and the work of pro.selytizing made no progress, 
so that Xavier and hi.s companion, Fernandez, pushed 
on to Kioto. 'I'he time wu.s mid-winter ; the two fathers 
suffered terrible privations during their journey of two 
months on foot, and on reaching Kioto they found a city w'hich 
had been almost wholly reduced to ruins by internecine war. 
Necessarily they failed to obtain audience of either emperor or 
shogun, at that time the most inacces.Mble potentate.s il^ the 
w’orld, the Uiinesc “ .son of heaven ” excepted, and nolhing 
remained but street preaching, a strange re.source, seeing that 
Xavier, constitutionally a bad linguist, had only a most rudimen- 
tary acquaintance with the profoundly diflic'ult tongue in which 
he attempted to expound the mysteries of a novel creed. A 
fortnight sufficed to convince him that Kioto was unfruitful 
.soil. He therefore returned to Yamaguchi. But he had now 
learned a le.sson. He saw‘ that prupagatulism without sirif) or 
staff and W'ithout the ('ountenance of those silling in the seals of 
power would be futile in Japan. So he obtained from Hirado 
ins canonicals, together with a clock and other novel products 
of European skill, which, as well as credentials from the viceroy 
of India, the go>'ernnr of Malacca and the bishop of Goa, he 
presented to tlie Cho.shn chief. His prayer for perinis.sion to 
preach Christianity was now readily grunted, and Oiu hi is.suctl 
a proclamation announcing hi.s Hpj)rovul of the introdnclion of 
the new religion and according perfect liberty to embraie it. 
Xavier and i^'ernandez now made many (imverts. 'i'hey also 
gained the valuable knowledge that the road to success in Japan 
lay in as.sociating themselves with over-sea commerce and its 
dire<‘l(>rs, and in thus winning the co-operation of the feudal 
chiefs. 

Nearly ten ycjirs had now elap.srd since the first Vortugue.se 
landed in Kago.shima, and during that time trade hud gone on 
steadily and pro.sperously. No attempt was made ChrMian 
to find markets in the main island : the Portuguese . 

confined themselves to Kiushiu for two reasons : one, that having 
no know ledge of tl)e coasts, they hesitated to risk their ships and 
their lives in iinsurveyed waters ; the other, that whereas the 
main i.sland, almost from end to end, was seelliing with inter- 
necine war, Kiu.shiu remained beyond the pale of disturbance 
and enjoyed comparative trarKjnillity. At the time of Xavier's 
second sojourn in Vamagut hi, n Portuguese ship happened to ht 
visiting Bungo, and at its master s suggestion the great mission 
ary proceeded thither, with the intention of returning tempo- 
rarily to the Indies. At Bungo there was then ruling Oiomo. 
second in power to onlv the Satsuma ciiicl among the feuda- 
tories of Kiu.shiu. By him the Jesuit father was received with 
all honour. Xa\'ier did not now neglect the lesson he had learned 
in Yamaguchi. He repaired to the Bungo chieftain’s court, 
ejicorted by nearly the whole of the J*ortiiguese crews gorgeously 
j bedizened, i arrying their arms and with banners flying. Otomo, 

! a young and ambitious ruler, wa.s keenly anxious to attrac't 
foreign traders wnth their rich cargoes and puissant weapons of 
war. Witne.ssing the reverence paid to Xavier by the Portu- 
gue.se traders, he appreciated the importance of gaining the 
goodwill of the Jesuits, and acccjrdingly not only granted them 
full freedom to teac h and preach, but al.so enjoined upon his 
younger brother, who, in the sequel of a sudden rebellion, had 
.succeeded to the lordship of Yamaguchi, the udvisahility of 
extending protection to Ibrres and Ferrianrlez, then .sojourning 
there. After .some four months’ stay in Bungo, Xavier set sail 
for (ioa in February 1552. Death ov'ertook liirn in the hist 
month of the .same year. 

Xavier’s departure from Japan marked the conclusion of 
the first epoch of Chri,stian j^ropagandism. His sojourn in 
Japan extended to 27 months. In that time he and hi:» 
coadjutors won about 760 converts. In Satsuma more than a 
year’s labour produced 150 believers. There Xavier had the 
assistance of Anjiro to expound his doctrines. No language 
lends itself with greater difficulty than Japanese to the dis- 
cussion of theological questions. I'he terms necessary for such 
a purpose are not current among laymen, and only by special 
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Study, which, it need scarcely be said, must be preluded by 
an accurate acquaintance with the tongue itself, can a man 
hope to become duly equipped for the task of exposition 
and dissertation. It is open to ^ave doubt whether any 
foreigner ha.s ever attained the requisite proficiency. Leaving 
Anjiro in Kagoshima to care for the converts made there, 
Xavier pushed on to Hirado, where he baptised a hundred 
Japanese in a few days. Now we have it on the autlwrity of 
Xavier himself that in this llirado campaign '' none of us knew 
Japanese.” How then did tliey proceed ? ” lly reciting a semi- 
Japanese volume (a translation made by Anjiro of a treatise 
from Xavier’s pen) “ and by delivering sermons, we brought 
several over to the Christian cult.” Sermons preached in Por- 
tuguese or l-.atin to a Japanese audicrue rm the island of Hirado 
in the year 1550 can scarcely have attracted intelligent interest. 
On his first visit to Yomaguchi, Xavier’s means of access to the 
understanding of his hearers was confined tej the rudimentary 
knowledge of Japanese which J^'ernandez had been able to 
acquire in 14 montfis, a period )f study wliich, in modem times, 
with all the aids now procurable, would not suffice to curry a 
.student beyond the margin of the crdloquiul. No converts were 
won, 'J'hc people Yamaguchi probably admired the splendid 
faith and devotion of these over’ sea plnlosoj)hei s, but ns for their 
doctrine, it was iinintelligilile. In Kioto the same experierux* 
was repeated, with an addition of much physical hard.diip. 
But when the [esuits rofnrned to V'amaguehi in the early 
autumn of 1551, they liafili/.ed 500 persons, including several 
liicinhcrs of the military eJuss. Still J<"ernandez with his broken 
Japanese w»as the only medium for communif:ating the profound 
doctrines of Christianity. Jl must be concluded that the 
tea(;hings of the missionaries produced iiiueh less efTe<‘t than 
the attitude of the local chieftain. 

Only two missionaries, 'J orres and Pernandez, remained in 
Japan after the dc|mrture of Xavier, but tliey wore soon joined 
sevotit/ three others. 'These newcomers landed at Kogo- 

pJrMof tihinin and found that, in spite of the official veto 
ChrtMtimn against the adoption of Christianity, the feudal cfiief 
had lost nothing of his desire to foster foreign trade. 
uandhtn. years later, all the Jesuits in Japan were 

assembled in Bungo. 'Their only church stood there; and they 
had also built two hospitals. l.ocal disturlMinces Imd compelled 
them to withdraw from VanKiginfii, not, however, before their 
violent disputes with the Bufltlhist priests in that town had 
indu<x?d the feudatory to proscribe the foreign religion, as had 
|)revi()u.sly been done in Kagoshima. From Funai, the chid 
town of Bungo, the Jesuits began in 1579 to send yearly reports 
to their (Jenerals in Rome. 'I'hese reports, known as the Annual 
Letters f comprise some of the most valuable information available 
about the eondititms then existing in Japan, 'They describe a 
state of abject poverty among the lower orders; poverty so cruel 
that the destruction of children by their famishing parents 
w'us an everydaN' occurrence, and in some instances choice had 
to be made between cannibalism and starvation. Such suffer- 
ing becomes easily intelligible when the fact is recalled that 
Japan had been racked by civil war during more than 200 
years, eacli feudal chief fighting for his own hand, to save 
or to extend his territorial possessions. From these Annual 
Letters it is possible also to gather a lolerablj' clear idea of 
the course of events during tlie years immediately subsequent 
to Xavier’s departure. Tlicre was no break in the continuity of 
the newly inaugurated foreign trade. Portuguese ships visited 
Hirado us well as Bungo, and in those days their masters and 
(Tews not only attended scrupulously to their religious duties, 
but also sliowed such profound respect for tlie missionaries that 
Uie Japanese received constant object lessons in the influence 
wielded over the traders by the Jesuits, Thirty years later, 
this order!)' and reverential clemeaiiour was exchanged for riotous 
excesses such as had already made the Portuguese sailor a by- 
word in China. But in the early days of intercourse with Japan 
the crews of the merchant vessels seeni to have preached Chris- 
tianity by their exemplary conduct. Just as Xavier had been 
induced to ^'isit Bungo by the anxiety of a ship-captain for 


Christian ministrations, so in 1557 two of the lathers repwed 
to Hirado in oliedience to the solicitations of Portuguese sailors. 
There the fathers, under the guidance of Vilela, sent brothers to 
parade the streets ringing bells and chaunting litanies; they 
organized bands of boys for the same purpose ; they caused the 
converts, and even children, to flagellate themselves at a moclel 
of Mount Calvary, and they worked miracles, healing the sick 
by contact with scourges or with a booklet in which Xavier had 
written litanies and prayers. It may well be imagined that such 
doings attracted .surprised attention in Ji^an. They were 
supplemented by even more striking practices. For a sub- 
feudatory of the Hirado chief, having lieen converted, sliowed 
his zeal by destroying Buddhist temples and throwing down the 
idols, thus inaugurating a campaign of violence destined to 
mark the proj^ess of Christianity throughout the greater part 
of its history in Japan. There followed the overthrowing of a 
cross in the Christian cemetery, the burning of a temple in the 
town of Hirado, and a street riot, the sequel being that the 
Jesuit fathers were compelled to return once more to Bungo. 
it is essential to follow all these events, for not otherwise can a 
clear understanding Ixi reached as to the aspects under which 
Christianity presenU^d itself originally to the Japanese. The 
Portuguese traders, reverent as was their demeanour towards 
(!hrisiiariity, did not allow their commerce to be interrupted 
by vicissitudes of propagandism. They still repaired to Hirado, 
and rumours of the wealth-begetting effects of their presence 
having reached the neighbouring fief of Omura, its chief, Sumi- 
tada, made overtures to the Jesuits in Bungo, offering a port 
Iree from all dues for ten years, a large tract of land, a re.sidence 
for the missionaries and other privileges. 7 'hc Jesuits hastened 
to take adviuitoge of this proposal, and no sooner did the news 
reac h Hirado than the feudatory of that island repented of having 
expelled the lathers and invited them to return. But while they 
he.situted, u Portuguese vessel arrived at Hirado, and the feudal 
chief dec lured publicly that no need existed to conciliate the 
inissionaries, since trade went on without them. When this 
became known in Bungo, 'Torres hastened to Hirado, was re- 
('eived with extraordinary honours hy the crew of the vessel, 
and at his instance she left the port, her master declaring that 
” he could not remain in a country where they maltreated tho.sc 
who professed the same religion as himself.” Hirado remained 
a closed port for some years, but ultimately the advent of three 
nicri’hantmen, which intimated their determination not to put 
in unless Uie anti-Christ iun ban was removed, induced the feudal 
chief to receive the Jesuits once more. This incident was 
I paralleled a few' years later in the island of Amakusu, where a 
petty feudatory, in order to attract foreign trade, as the missii^n- 
aries themselves frankly explain, embrac’ed Christianity and 
ordered all his vassals to follow his example; but w'hen no Portu- 
guese ship appieared, he apostatized, rcquiretl his subjects to 
revert to Buddhism and made the missionaries withdraw. In 
fact, the competition for t!ie patronage of Portuguese traders 
was so keen that the Hirado feudatory attempted to bum several 
of iheir vessels because they frequented the territorial waters 
of his neighbour and rival, Sumitada. The latter became 
a most .stalwart Christian when his wish was gratified. He set 
himself to eradicate idolatry throughout his fief with the strong 
ami, and his fierce intolerance provoked results which end^ in 
tlie destruction of the Christian town at the newly opened free 
port. Sumitada, however, quickly reasserted his authority, 
and five years later ( 1567), he took a step which had far-reaching 
consequences, namely, the building of u church at Nagasaki, in 
order that Portuguese commerc'ie might have a centre and the 
Christians an assured asylum. Nagasaki was then a little 
fishing village. In five years it grew to be a town of thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and Sumitada became one of the richest 
of the Kiushiu feudatories. When in 1573 successful conflicts 
with the neighbouring fiefs brought him an access of ierritor\', 
he declared that he owed these victories to the influence of the 
Christian God, and shortly afterwards he publicly proclaimed 
banishment for all who wxHild not accept the foreign iakh. 
There were then no Jesuits by his side, but immediately two 
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hastened to job him, Oiid ** these, accompanied by a strong 
guard, but yet not without danger of their lives, went round 
causbg the churchy of the Gentiles, with their idols, to be thrown 
to the ground, while three Japanese Christians went preaching 
the law of God eveiy^wherc. Three of us wbo were in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms 1^ withdrew therefrom to work in this abun- 
dant har\^cst, and m the space ot seven months bventy thousand 
persons were baptized, mcludbg the bonzes of about sixty 
monasteries, exc^t a few who quitted the State.’* In Bungo, 
however, where the Jesuits were originally so well received, 
it is doubtful whether Christian propagundism would not 
have ended m failure but for un event which occurred in 1 576, 
namely, the conversion of the chieftain’s son, a youth of some 
16 years. Two years later Otomo himself caine over to tiic 
Christian faith. He rendered inestimable aid, not merely 
withm his own hef, but also by the influence he exercised on 
others. His btervention, supvported by recourse to arms, 
obtained for the Jesuits a footing on the island of Amakusa, 
where one of the feudatories gave his vassals the choice of con- 
version or exile, and announced to the Buddhist priests that 
unless they accepted Christianity their property would be 
confiscated and they themselves banished. Nearly the whole 
population of the fief did violence to their a)ns<.:iencxs for the 
sake of their homes. Christianity was then becoming estab- 
lished in Kiushiu by metiiods similar to tho.se of Islam and the 
inquisition. Another notable illustration is furnished by the 
story of the Arima hef. adjoining that of Sumitada (Omura), 
where such resolute means had been adopted to foice Christianity 
upon Uie vassals. Moreover, the heads of the two fiefs were 
brothers. Accordingly , at tlic time of Sumitada’s very dramatic 
conversion, the Jesuits were bvitecl to Arima and encouraged 
to form .settlements at Uie ports of Kuchinotsu iind Shimubara, 
which thenceforth began to be frequented by Portuguese mer- 
chantmen. The fief naturally became involved in the turmoil 
resultingfrom Sumitada’s iconoclastic methods of propagandbrn; 
but, in 1576, the then ruling feudatory, influenced largely by the 
object JeH.son of Sumitada’s prosperity and puissance, wliich 
that chieftain openly ascribed to the tutelary aid of the Christ ian 
deity, accepted baptism and became the Prince Andrew ” of 
mis.sionary records. It is written in those records that “ the first 
thing Prince Andrew- did after his liaptism vva.s to convert the 
chief temple of hi.s capital inU) a church, its revenues being 
assigned for the maintenance of the building and the support of 
the missionaries. He then took measures to have the .same thing 
done in the other towns of his fief, and he seexinded the picadicrs 
of the gospel so well in t‘very thing else that he could flatter 
himself that he soon would not have one single idolaU r in his 
states.” Thus in the two years tliat separated his baptism 
from his death, twenty thousand cxinverts were won in Arima, 
But his succes.sor was an enemy of the alien creed. He ordered 
the Jesuits to quit his dominiijn.i, required the (!onvcrt.s to return 
U) their ancestral faith, and cau.scd “the holy places to be 
destroyed and the crosses to be throwm down.” Nearly one-half 
of the converts apostatized under this pressure, but others had 
recourse to a device of proved potency. They threatened to 
leave Kuchinotsu en masse, and as that would have involved 
the loss of foreign trade, the liustile edict was materially modified. 
To this same weapon the ('hri.sttan.s owed a still more signal 
victory. For just at that time the great ship from Macao, now 
an annual vi.sitor, arrived in Japanese waters carrying tlie 
visitor-general, Valegnani. She put into Kuchinotsu, and her 
presence, with its suggested eventualities, gave such satisfaction 
that the feudatory ^ered to accept baptism and to sanction 
its acceptance by his vassals. This did not .satisfy Va,legnani, 
a man ^ profound political sagacity. He saw that the fief was 
menaced by serious dangers at the hands of its neighbours, and 
seizing the psychological moment of its extreme peril, he used 
the secular arm so adroitly that the fief’s chance of survival 
seemed to be limited to the unreserved adoption of Giristianity. 
Thus, in 15^, the chiefUin and his wufe were baptized ; “all the 
city was nrwule Christian ; the\' burned their idols and destroyed 
40 temples, reserx'ing some materials to build diurchcs.” 


Christian propagandism had now made substantiid progress, 
I'lic Annual Letter of 1581 accorded that at the close of 1581, 
thirty-two years after the landing of Xavier in Japan, there were 
about 150,000 converts, of whom some 135,000 were in Kiushiu 
and the remainder in Vamaguchi, Kioto and the neighbourhocxl 
of the latter city. The Jesuits in the empire then numbi^rod 75, 
but down to the year 150^ there hud never Invn more tiian 9, 
and down to 1577, not more than iS. The har\Tst was certainly 
great in proportion to the number of sowers. But it was a har- 
vest mamly of artificial growth; forced by the despotic insi.stonce 
of feudal chiefs who possc.s.sed the power of life and death over 
their vassals, and were influenced by a desire to «i tract foreign 
trade. To the Buddhist priests this movement of Christian 
propagandi.sm had broiiglit un experience hitherto unknown to 
them, per.s<‘cution on ac’count of creed. 'Fhey had Miflfered for 
interfering in politics, init the fierc e cruelty of the Chri.slian 
fanatic now became known for the first time to men themselves 
con.spiaious for toleranc e of heresy and receptivity of instruc- 
tion. They had had no previous experience of luimaiiity 
in the garb of an Otomo of Bungo, who, in tlie words of (Vasset, 
“ went to the chase of the lionzc.s a.s to that of wild beasts, and 
made it his singular pleasure to exterminate them iroin his 
states.” 

In 1582 the first Japanese envoys sailed from Nagasaki for 
Europe. Thi* enibas.sy consisted of four youths, the oldest not 
more than 16, representing the fiefs of Arima, Omura 
and Himgo. They visited J.isbon, Madrid anrl Rome, jmpmntMt 
and in all these cities they were received with etmbMaay 
displays of magnificence suc h as 16th century 
Kurc)|*Hi delighted to make. That, indeixl, hud betm the motive 
of Valegnani in organizing the mission : he desired to let the 
Japanese sw with their own eyes how great were the riches and 
might of Western states. 

In the aliove statistics of (‘onverts at the close of 1581 mention 
is made of Tliristians in Kioto, though we have already seen that 
the visit by Xavier and Fernandez to that city was sacoad 
wholly barren of results. A .second visit, however, vtaitof 
made by Vilela in 1559, proved mon* siieee.ssful. JaMutta 

He carried letters of recommendation from tlie to Ktdta, 

Bungo chieftain, and the proximate cause ot his journey was an 
invitation from a Buddhist priest in llx? exjlebrnted monastery 
of Hiei-zan, who .sought information about Christianity. This 
was beff»re the razing of temples and the overthrow of idols had 
c'ommenc'ed in Kiushiu. On arrix-ul at Hiei-zan, Vilela found 
that the Buddhist prior who had invited him wjis dead and that 
only a portion of the (del man’s authority had descended to his 
suceessor. NevertheU-ss the J(‘suit obtained an opjxirtunity to 
expound his dodrines to a parly (d f>onz(*.s at the monastery. 
Subsequently, through the good offices of a priest, described a.s 
“oncof themo.st respec t e*! mc-n in the ('ity,” and with the assist- 
ance of the Bungo feudatory’s letter, Vilela enjoyed the rare 
honour of being rec’eived by the shfigun in Ki6to, who treat etd 
him with all eonrideration and assigntnl a house for his residence. 
It may be imagined that, owing such a debt of gratitude? to 
Buddhist priests, Vilela would have behaved towards them and 
their creed with courtesy. But the Jesuit fathers were proof 
against all influences calculated to impair their stern sen.se of 
duty. Speaking through the mouth of a Japanese convert, 
Vilela attacked tla; bonzes in unmeasured terms and denounced 
their faith. Sexm the bonzes, on their .sirle, w(?re seeking th(; 
destruction of these uncompromising assailant.s with insistence 
inferior only to that which Ihf? Jesuits themselves would have 
shown in similar circumstances. Against these perils Vilela 
was protected by the goodwill of the .shftgun, who hod already 
issued a decree threatening with death any one who injured the 
missionaries or olwlructed their work. In spite of all difficulties 
and dangcr.s these wonderful missionaries, whose courage, zeal 
and devotion are l>eyond all eulogy, toiled on resolutely and even 
rcckles-sly, and such success attended their efforts that by 1564 
many converts had been won and churches had lieen established 
in five walled towns within a distance of 50 miles from Kifito. 
Among the converts were two Buddhist priests, notoriously 
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hostile at the outset; who had been nominated as official 
commissioners to investigate and report upon the doctrine of 
( hristianity. I'he first conversion en masse was due to pressure 
from above. A petty feudatory, Takayama, whose fief lay at 
'lakatsuki in the neighbourhood of the capital, challenged Vilela 
to a public controversy, the result of which was that the Japanese 
acknowledged himself vanquished, embraced Christianity anrl 
invited his vassals as well as his family to follow his example. 
This man’s son — Takayama Yusho— proved one of the stanch- 
cHt supporters of ( hristianity in all Japan, and has been immor- 
talized by the Jesuits under the name of Don Justo IJrondono. 
Incidentally this event furnishes an index to the cliaracter 
of the Japanese samurai ; he accepted the consequences of 
defeat as frankly as he dared it. In the same year (1564) the 
feudatory of Sawa, a brother of lakayama, became a Christian 
and imposed the faith on all his vassals, just as Suniitada and 
other feudal chiefs had done in Kiushiu. But the Kioto rec ord 
differs from that of Kiushiu in one important respect- the former 
is free from any intrusion of (ommercial motives. 

Kioto was at that time the scene of sanguinary tumults, which 
culminated in the murder of the shogun (15^5), and led to 
NobunmgM de(‘rce l)y the emperor proscribing 

mndthe Christianity. In Japanese medieval history this 
jpMuttM. is of only instances of Imperial inter- 
ference with Christian prcipagandism. 'I’hen* is evidence that the 
edict was obtained at the instance of one of the shogun's assassins 
and ('ertain Buddhist priests. 'I'he Jesuits their number had 
l)een increased to three— were obliged to take refuge in Sakai, 
now little more than a sui)urb of Osaka, but at that time a great 
and wealthy mart, and the only town in Japan which did not 
acknowledge the sway of any feudal chief, 'rhree years later 
they were summoned thence to be presented to Oda Nobunaga, 
one of tlie greatest captains Japan has e\'er priuiuccd. In tlie 
very year of Xavier’s landing at Kagoshima, Nobunaga had 
succeeded to his father's fief, a compuratiNcly petty estate in 
the province of Owari. In 1568 he was seated in Ki6t(», a 
maker of shoguns and a<'ktiowlcdged ruler of 30 among the 
hh proviiK’es of Japan. Had Nobunaga, wielding such immense 
power, adopted a ho.stile attitude towards Christianity, the fires 
lit by the Jesuits in Japan must soon have been extinguished. 
Nobunaga, however, to great breadth and liberality of view 
added strong animosity towards lUiddhist priests. Many of the 
great monasteries had become armed (amps, their inmates 
skilled equally in field-attai'ks and in the defence of ramparts. 
One sect (the Nichiren), which was spec ially affected by the 
samurai, had lent powerful aid to the murderers of the shogun 
three years behue Nobunaga's victories (arried him to Kioto, 
and the armed monasteries constituted iwperia iu imperio which 
assorted ill with his ambition of complete supremacy. He 
therefore welcomed Chri.stianily for the sake of its opposition 
to Ikiddiii.sm, and w^hen 'rakayamu conducted Frocz from Sakai 
to Nobunaga's presence, the reception accorded to the Jesuit 
was of the most cordial (’haratier. Throughout the fourteen 
years of life that remained to him, Nobunaga continued to be 
the constant friend of the missionaries in particular and of 
foreigners visiting Japan in general. He stood lietwecn the 
Jesuits and the Throne when, in rt'ply to an appeal from the 
Buddhist priests, the emperor, for the second time, issued an 
anti-Christian decree (15O8) ; he granted a site for a church and 
rcsidenc'e at Azuchi on Lake Biwa, where his new fortress stood ; 
he addressed to various powerful feudatories letters signifying 
a desire for the spread of Christianity ; he frequently made 
handsome presents to the fathers, and whenever they visited 
him he show-ed a degree of accessibility and graciousnc.ss very 
foreign lo his usually haughty and imperious demeanour. The 
Jesuits themselves said of him : This man seems to have been 
chosen by God to (^pen and prejxxre the way for our faith.” ! 
Nevertheless they do not appear to have entertained much hope ! 
at any time of converting Nobunaga. They must have under- j 
stood that their doctrines liad not made any profound impressioii j 
on a man w'ho could treat them as this potentate did m 1579, 
when he plainly showed that political exigencies might at an\ 


moment induce him to sacrifice them.^ His lost act, too, proved 
that sacrilege was of no account in his eyes, for he took steps to 
have himself apotheosized at Azuchi with the utmost pomp and 
circumstance. Still nothing can obscure the benefits he heaped 
I upon the propagandists of Christianity. 

I The terrible tumult of domestic war through which Japan 
pas.sed in the 15th and i6th centuries brought to her scr- 
: vice three of the greatest men ever produced in niaeyoati 
Occident or Orient. They were Oda Nobunaga, 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi and Tokugawa lyeyasu. ChrUUmmt. 
Hideyoshi, as Nobunaga’s lieutenant, ( ontributed largely to the 
building of the latter’s fortunes, and, succeeding him in 1582, 
brought the whole b6 provinces of the empire under his 
own administrative sway. For the Jc.suits now the absorbing 
question was, what attitude Hideyoshi would assume towards 
their propagandism. His power was virtually limitless. W ith 
a word he could have overthrown the whole edifice created by 
them at the cost of so much splendid effort and noble devotion. 
They were very quickly reassured. In this matter Hideyoshi 
walked in Nobunaga’.s footsteps. He not only accorded a 
friendly audience to Father Organtino, who waited on him as 
representative of the? Jesuits, but also he went in person to assign 
to the (‘ompany a site for a ('hurch and a residence in Osaka, 
where there was prc.sently to ri.se the most massive fortress 
ever built in the East, At that time many ( hristian converts 
were serving in high positions, and in 1584 the Jesuits placed it 
on record that “ Hideyoshi was not only not opposed lo the things 
I of God, but he even showed that he made much account of them 
I and preferred them to all the sects of the bonzes. ... He is 
j entru.sting to ('hristians bis treasures, his secrets and his for- 
tresses of most importan(’e, and shows himself well pleased that 
I the .sons of the great lords about him should adopt our customs 
and our law.” 'rwo years later in Osaka he received with every 
mark of ('ordialily and favour a Jesuit mission which had come 
from Nagasaki seeking audience, and on that occasion his 
visitor recorded that he spoke of an intention of christianizing 
one half of Japan. Nor did Hideyoshi confine himself to words. 
He actually signed a patent licensing the missionaries to preach 
throughout all Japan, and exempting not only their houses and 
( huivhes from the Inlleting of soldiers but also the priests them- 
.selves from local burdens. This wa.s in 1586, on the eve of 
Hideyoshi 's greatest military enterpri.se, the in^'asion of Kiushiu 
and its complete reduction. He carried that difficult campaign 
to completion by the middle of 1587, and throughout its course 
he maintained a uniformly friendly demeanour towards the 
Je.suits. But suddenly, when on the return journey he reached 
llakuta in the north of the island, his policy underwent a radical 
metamorphosis. Five (]uestions were by his order propounded 
to the vice-provincial of the Jesuits : “ Why and by what aulho^ 
rity he and his fellow-propagandists had constrained japane.se 
subje(‘ts to becomi' Christians ? Why the)' had induced their 
disciples and their sectaries to overthrow* temples ? Why 
they persecuted the bonzes ? Why they and other Portuguese 
ate animals useful to men, such as oxen and cow's ? W hy the 
vice-provincial allowed merchants of his nation to bu)- Japanese 
to make slaves of them in the Indies ? ” To these queries 
Coelho, the vice-provincial, made answ’cr that the missionaries 
had ne^er themselves resorted, or incited, to \iolen^'c in their 
propagandism or persecuted bonzes ; that if their eating of beef 
were considered inadvisable, they w’ould give up the practice : 
and that they w’cre powerless lo prevent or restrain the outrages 
perpetrated by their counmnnen, Hideyoshi read the viee- 
provinrial’s reply and, without comment, sent him word to 
retire to Hirado, assemble all his followers there, and quit the 
countr)’ within six months. On the next day (July 25, 1587) 
the follow ing edict was published : 

* The probltMU was to induce the co-operation o£ a feudatorv 
whose castle served for fiontier guard to tlie fief of a powerful chief, 
his suzerain. The fcudator\* was a Christian. Nobunaga seized 
the Jesuits in Kioto, and threatened to suppress their religion 
altogether unless they persuaded the feudator)’ to abandon th*.' 
cause of his suzerain. 
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Having learned from our faithful councillors that foreign priests 
have come into our estates, where they preach a law contrarv to 
that of Japan, and that they even had the audacity to destroy 
temples dedicated to our Kathi and Hotoke; although the outrage 
ments the most extreme punishment, wishing nevertheless to show 
them mercy, we order them under pain of death to quit Japan 
within tw’cnty days. During tliat s^ce no harm or hurt will be 
done to them. But at the expiration of that term, we order that 
if any of them In* found in our states, they should be seized and 
punished as the greatest criminals. As for the Portuguese mer- 
cliants, we permit them to enter our ports, there to continue their 
accustomed trade, and to remain in our states provided our affairs 
need this. But we forbid them to bring any foreign priests into Uic 
country, under the penalty of the confiscation ol ibeir ships and 
goods.'"' 

How are we to account for this apparently rapid ( hange of 
mood on the part of Hideyoshi ? Some historians insist that 
from the very outset he conceived the resolve of suppressing 
('hristianity and expelling its propagandists, but that he con- 
cealed his design pending the subjugation of Kiushiu, lest, by 
premature action, he might weaken his hand for that enterprise. 
This hypothesis rests mainly on conjecture. Its formulators 
found it easier to believe in a hidden purpose than to attribute to 
a statesman so shrewd and far-seeing a sudden change of mind. 
A more reasonable theory' is that, shortly before leaving Osaka 
for Kiushiu, Hideyoshi began to entertain doubts as to the 
e.xpedicncy of tolerating Christian propagandism, and that his 
doubts were signally strengthened by direct observation of the 
state of affairs in Kiushiu. While still in Osaka, he one day 
remfirkcd publicly that “ he feared much that all the virtue of 
the European priests .scr\Td only to conceal pernicious designs 
against the empire.'* There had been no demolishing of temples 
or overthrowing of images at Christian instance in the metro- 
politan province.s. In Kiushiu, howTver, very different condi- 
tions prevailed. There Christianity may l)e .said to have been 
preached at the point of the sw’ord. I'emples and images had 
been destroyed wholesale; va.ssals in thousands had been com- 
pelled to embrace the foreign faith; and the missionaries them- 
selves had come to be treated as demi-gods who.se nod was 
worth conciliating at any ( ost of self-abasement. Brought into 
direct conta('t with these evidences of the growth of a new power, 
temporal as well as spiritual, Hideyoshi may well have reached 
the conclusion that a choi(’c had to be finally made between his 
own supremacy and that of the alien <Tced, if not between the 
independence of Jaj)an and the yoke of the great Cliristian 
states of Europe. 

Hideyoshi gauged the character of the medieval Christians 
w'ith sufficient accuracy to know that fi)r the sake of their 
Stqwiof ""ould at any time defy the laws of 

th9 Edict the island. His e.stimate received immediate veri- 
of BanUif firation, for when the Jesuit.s, numbering 120, 
assembled at Hirado and received his order to 
embark at once they decided that only those shoukl sail whose 
services were needed in China, The others remainecl and 
went about their duties as usual, under the protection 
of the converted feudatories. Hideyoshi, liowcver, saw 
reason to wink at this disregard of his authority. At first 
he showed uncompromising resolution. All the chunhes in 
Kioto, Osaka and Sakai were demolished, while troops were .sent ! 
to raze the ('hristian places of worship in Kiushiu and seize the j 
port of Nagasaki. These troops were munificently dissuaded 
from their purpose by the Christian feudatories. But Hide- 
yoshi did not protest, and in 1588 he allow’cd himself to be con- 
vinced by a Portuguese envoy that in the absence of missionaries 
foreign trade must cease, since without the intervention of the j 
fathers peace and good order could not be maintained among the 1 
merchants. Rather than suffer the trade to \}e interrupted j 
Hideyoshi agreed to the coming of priests, and thenceforth, . 
during some years, Giristianity not only continued to flourish 
Sind grow in Kiushiu but also found a favourable field of opera- 
tions in Kioto itself. Care was taken that Hideyo.shi’s attention 
should not be attracted by any salient e\’idences of what he had 
called a ** diabolical religion,” and thus for a time all went wtII. 
There is evidence that, like the feudal chiefs in Kiushiu, Hideyoshi 


.set great store by ft>reign trade and would even have Siu ri- 
ficed to its maintenance and expansion something of the aversion 
he had comcived for t'hristianity. He did indeed make one 
ver>’ large concession. For nn being assured that Portuguese 
traders could not freijuent Japan unless they found Christian 
priests there to minister to iheni, he consented to sanction the 
presence of a limited number of Jesuits, 'I'he statistics of 1^05 
show how Christianity fared under «‘^Tn this partial tolerance*, 
for there were then 137 Je.suils in Japan N\ ith 300.000 <’(»nverts 
among whom were 17 feudal chiefs, to sav nothing of many men 
of lesser though still consi(ieral)Ie note, ami even not a few 
[ bonzes. 

I For ten years after his unlooked-for order of expulsion, Hide 
yoshi preserved a tolerant mic‘n. But in 1507 lus forbc*aran('e 
gave place to a mood of uncompromising severity. . 

'I'hc reasons of this second c hange are very clear, * 

though diverse acc'oimts have been transmitted. Attitude 
Up to 1593 the Portuguese had possessed a monopoly 
of religious propagandism and over sea commerce in ^ • 

Japan. The i)rivilege was secured to them by agrc'cmcnt 
between Spain and Portugal and by a papal bull. But 
the Spaniards in Manila had long looked with somewhat 
jealous eyt‘s on this Je.suit reservation, and when news ot 
the disa.stcr of 1587 reached the Philipj)ines, the Dcuuinicans 
and J*>ancisc'ans residing there were* firiul with zeal to enter 
an arena where the (‘rown c»f martyrdom seemed to bi* 
the lc‘asl reward within reach. 'J'hc papal bull, liowcwer, 
demanded obedienc e, and to overcome that difVa'ulty a ru.se was 
necessary : the governor of Manila agreed to send a party of 
Franciscans as ambas.sadors to llidcwoshi. In that guise* the 
friars, being neithe r tra(lc‘rs nor propagandists, ctmsiclcTc*(l that 
they did not violate either the treaty or the bull. It was a 
technic al subterfuge very unworthy of the objec t coni empla ted, 
and the friars .supplemented it l)y swearing to Hideyoshi that 
the Philip[>ines would submit to his sway. Thus they obtained 
permission to visit Ki(’)io, Osaka and Fu.shimi, but with the 
explicit proviso that tla v must not i)reach. Very soon they 
had built a church in Kioto, consecrated it with the ulinosi 
pomp, and wctc preaching sermons and chaunling litanies there 
in flagrant defiance of Hidcyo.shi’s veto. Present ly their number 
received an aec ess of three friars who eame bearing gifts from 
the governor at Manila, and now* they not only c‘stal)lishrd a 
convent in Osaka, but also seized a Je.iiiit church in Nagasaki 
and converted the c irciimsp(*(t worship hitherto conducted 
there by the fathcTs into servic es of the most public* eharac ter. 
Offic ially c bec ked in Nagasaki, they charged the Jesuits in Kic)lo 
with having intrigued to iinpc'de them, and they further vaunted 
the courageous opemness of their own ministrations as roni[){ire(l 
with the clandestine timidity of the methods which wise piii- 
dence had induced the Jesuits to adopt. Ketrihulion would 
have followed f.|uickly had not Ilideyc^shi’s attention been 
engrossed by an attempt to invade (Ju’na through Korea. At 
this stage, however, a memornble incident occurred. Driven 
out of her c oiir.sc by a storm, a gr(;at and richly laden Sp.mish 
galleon, bound for Acapulco from Manila, drifted to the coaM 
of Tosa province, and running - or being purpo.sely run on a 
sand-bank as she was being towed into port by Japanese Ixml.s, 
broke her bac k. She carried goods to the value of .some 600,000 
crowns, and certain officials urged Hideyoshi to confiscate* lur 
as derelict, conveying to him at the same time a detaileci account 
of the doings of the Francisc ans and their ofien flouting of his 
carders. Hideyoshi, much inccinscjd, cornmanclcd the arrest ol 
the Franciscans and despatched officers to Tosa to confisciate 
the “ San Felipe.” 'I'he pilot of the* gaJIccm sought to intimidate 
thc!sc officers fiy showing them on a map c/f the v/orld tfic va? t 
extent of Spain’s dominions, and being asked bc>w one country 
had acquirc'd such extenclc?d sway, replied .* “Our kings begin 
by sending into the countries they wish to conquer missionaries 
who Induce the people to embrace our religion, and whcfn they 
have made considerable progress, trcK^ps are sent w ho c c^mbine 
with the new Christians, and then our king.s have not muc h 
trouble in accomplishing the.* rest.” 
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On learning of this speech Ilideyoshi was overcame with fury. 
He condemned the Franciscans to have their noses and ears 
Tb9 Bint ^ ^ promenaded tlurough Kioto, Osaka 

0/ and SuW, and to be crucified at Nagasaki. I 
ChrtMtiMB. have ordered these foreigners to Ixi tieated thus, 
because tlicy have come from the Philippines to Japan, calling 
themselves ambassadors, although they were not so ; because 
they have remained here far too long without my permission; 
because, in defiance of my prohibition, they have built churdies, 
preached their religion and caused disorders.” Iwenty-six 
suffered under this sentence — six Franciscans, three Japanese 
Jesuits and seventeen native Christians, chiefly domestic ser- 
vants of the Franciscans.* TJiey met their fate witJi noble 
fortitude. Ilideyoshi furtlier issued a special injunction against 
the adoption of Christianity by a feudal chief, and took steps to 
give practical effect to his expulsion edict of 1587, 'I’hc governor 
of Nagasaki received instructions to send away all the Jesuits, 
permitting only two or three to remain for the service of the 
Portiiguese merchants. Put the Jesuits were nut tlic kind of 
men w’ho, to escape persona) peril, turn their back upon an 
unaccomplished work of gra( e. There were 125 (jf them in Japan 
at that lime. In October 1597 a junk sailed out of Nagasaki 
liarbour, her decks crowded with seeming Jesuits. In reality 
she carried 11 of tlie company, the appurenl Jesuits being dis- 
guised sailors. It is not to he supposed that such a mancruvre 
eoiild be hidden from the local {lutliorities. 'J’hey winked at it, 
until rumour bciuunc insistent tiuit Ilideyoshi was about to visit 
Kiushiu in person, and all JapaniJSi; in adininistralive posts 
knew how Ilideyoshi visited tlisobedience unci how' hopeless was 
any attempt to (l(‘(‘iii\'i? him. 'fherefore, early in 159H, really 
drastic steps were takisi. (’hurehes to the number of 137 were 
demolished in Kiu.shiii, siiminaries and residences fell, and the 
governor of Nagasaki assembled there all the fathers of the 
company fur deportation to Macao by the great ship in the 
following year. Put while they waited, llideyoslii died. Tt is 
not on rcnird that the Jesuits openly declared his remoN’al from 
the earth to ha\'t‘ been a spciual dispensation in their favour. 
Put they pronoimccd him an execTuble tyrant and consigned his 
“ soul to hell for all eternity.” Vet no impartial reader of 
history can pretend to think that a i6th-('entury Jesuit gcntral 
in Hideyoslii’s place would ha\’e shown towards an alien creed 
and its propagandists even a small measure of the tolerance 
exercised by the Japanese statesman towards diristianity and 
the Jesuits. 

Ilideyoshi’s deatli occurred in 1598. Two years later, his 
authority as administrative ruler of all Japan had passed into 
PmniKu hands of lyeya.su, the Tokiigawa chief, and thirty- 

nine years later the. Tokugawa potentates had not 
TokugMwM only exterminated Christianity in Japan but had 
Rutm, condemned their country to a period of interna- 

tional isolation which continued unbroken until 1853, an inter- 
val of 214 ycar.s. It has been shown that even when they were 
most in(‘enscd against Christianity, Japiuiese administrators 
sought to foster and preserve foreign trade, \^’hy then did they 
close the country’s doors to the outside world and suspend a 
eommerec once so much esteemed ? To answer that (|ucstion 
some retrospect is needed, ( ertaiii historians iUlcgc that from 
the outset lyeyasu shared lIide>-oshi\s misgivings about the real 
designs of Christian potentates and (liristian propagandists. 
iUil that verdict is not siipporteii by faets. 'riie first ocv-a.sion 
of the Tokugaw'a chief’s recorded ctmiaet with a Christian propa- 
gandist was less than three months after Ilideyoshi’s death. 
There was then led into his presence a Franciscan, by name 
Jerome de Jesus, originally a member of the fictitious embas.sy 
from Manila. This man's conduct lonstitutes an example of 
the invinitible zeal and courage inspiring a ('hristian priest in 
those days. Barely escaping the doom of crucifixion which 
overtook his companions, he liad been deported from Japan to 

* The inatilnfion was conlint'd to the loin* of one ear. Cmcifixion, 
acco^din^ to the Japanese method, consisted in tWng to a cross and 
piercing tljo heart with two sliaq^ sih'-iis driven from either side. 
l>cath was always instantam'oiis. 


Manila at a time when death seemed to be the certain penalty of 
remaining. But no sooner had he been landed at Manila than he 
took passage in a Chinese junk, and, returning to Nagasaki, made 
bis way secretly from tlie far south of Jap^ to the province of 
Kii. There arrested, he was brought into the presence of 
Iyeya?u, and his own record of what ensued is given in a letter 
subsequently sent to Manila : — 

*' When the Prince saw me he asked how I had managed to escape 
the previous persecution. I an.swcrcd him that at that date God had 
delivered me in order that I might go to Manila and brinR back new 
coHcagutJS from there — preachers of the divine law — and that 1 had 
returned from Manila to encourage the Christians, chcri.shing the 
desire to die on the cross in order to go to enjoy eternal glory like 
my former colleagues. On hearing these words the Kmperor began 
to .smile, whether in his quality of a pagan of tlie sect of Shaka, 
which teaches that there is no futurt? life, or whether from the thought 
that I was frightened at having to be put to death. Then, looking 
at me kindly, he .said, ‘ lie no longer afraid and no longer conceal 
yourself, and no longer change your habit, for 1 wish you well; and 
as for the Christians who every year pass within sight of the Kwanto 
where my domains arc, when they go to Mexico with their ships, 
1 have a keen desire for them to visit the harbours of this island, to 
refrc.sh themselves there, .ind to take what they wish, to trade with 
niy vas-sals and to teach tliem. how to develop silver mines; and that 
my intentions may be accomplished before my deatli, I wish you to 
indicate to me the means to take* U) n^alize them.' I answered that 
it was necessary that Spanish pilots should tukc the .s^nindings of 
his harliourH, so that ships might not he lost in future as the ' San 
h'elipe * had been, and that Ik* should solicit this service from the 
governor of the J^hilippini s. The Prince approved ot my advice, 
and accordingly he lias st ni a Japanesi* gentleman, a native of Sakai, 
the beariT of this mes.sage, ... It is es.sentiul to oppose no obstacle 
to the coTiiplete liberty ollered by the Emp(?ror to tnc Spaniards and 
to our holy order, for the preaching of the holy gospel. . . . Phe 
same l^rince (who is alxnit to visit the Kwanin) iD\ite.s me to accom- 
pany him to make choice* ot a house, and to visit the harliour which 
he promises to open to us; his desires in this respirct are keener tkin 
1 can express.*' 

The above version of the Tokugawa chief’s mood is confirmed 
by events, for not only did he allow the contumelious Franci.s(‘an 
to build a church— Uic first— in \'etlo and to celebrate Mii.ss there, 
but also he sent three emltassies to the Philippines, proposing 
reciprocal freedom of commerce, offering to open ports in the 
the Kwanto tmd asking for competent naval architects, lie 
never obtained the architects, and though the trade came, its 
volume was small in comparison with tlie abundance of friars 
that accompanied it. There is just a possibility tliat lyeyasu 
saw in these S|)anish monks an instrument of counLeracting 
the influence of the Jesuits, for lit* must have known that the 
Francist'ans opened their mission in Vedo by “declaiming with 
violence ugiunst the fathers of the company of Jesus,’^ In 
short, Uie Spanish monks assumed towards the Jesuits in Japan 
the same intolerant and abusive tone that the Jesuits themselves 
had previously assumed tow’ards Buddhism. 

At that timt* there appeared upon the .scene another factor 
destined greatly to ( omplicale events. It was a Dutch merchant 
.ship, the “ Licfdc.” Until the Netherlands revolted from 
Spain, the Dutch had been the principal distributors of all goods 
arriving at Lisbon from the Fur luist ; but in 1 594 Philip II. closed 
the port of LUbon to lliese rebels, and the Dutch met the situa- 
tion by turning their prows to the Orient to invade the stiurces 
of Por Lugue.se commerce. One of the first expeditions despatched 
for that purpose set out in 1598, iuid of the five vessels composing 
it one only was ever heard of again. Thi.s was the “ T.iefde.” 
She reached japan during the spring of ifioo, witli only four- 
and-twenty alive out of her original crew of iio. Towed into 
the harbour at Funai, the “ Lielde ” was visited by Jesuits, who, 
on discoN'cring her nationality, denounced her to the local 
authorities as a pirate imd endeavoured to incense the Japanese 
again.st them. Tiu* “ Liefde " had on board in the capacity of 
“pilot major” an EnglLshman, ^^’ilI Adixms of Gillingham in 
Kent, whom lyeyasu summoned to Osaka, where there com- 
menced between tiic rough British sailor and the Tokugawa chief 
a curiously friendly intercourse which was not interrupted until 
the death of Adams twent}' years later. The Englishman became 
nsuister ship-builder to the Vedo government ; was employed as 
diplomatic agent when other traders from his own country 
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and from Hc^land arrived in Japan, received in perpetual | 
a substantial estate, and from first to last possessed the implicit 
confidence of the shogun. lyeyasu quickly discerned the man’s 
honesty, perceived &at whatever benefits foreign commerce 
might confer would be increased by encouraging competition 
among the foreigners, and realized that English and Dutch 
trade presented the wholesome feature of complete dissociation 
from religious prop^andism. On the other hand, he showed 
no intolerance to either Spaniards or Portuguese, fie issued 
(1601) two official patents sanctioning the residence of the fathers 
in Kioto, Osaka and Nagasaki ; he employed Father Rodriguez as 
interpreter to the court at Yedo ; and in 1603 he gave munificent 
succour to the Jesuits who were reduced to dire straits owing to 
the capture of the great ship from Hlacao by the Dutch and 
the consequent loss of severid years’ supplies for the mission in 
Japan. 

it is thus seen that each of the great trio of Japan’s 16th cen- 
tury statesmen — Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and lyeyasu — adopteil 
at the outset a most tolerant demeanour towards C hristianity. 
The reasons of Hideyoshi’s change of mood liave been set forth. 
\Vc have now to examine the reasons that prodia ed a similar 
metamorphosis in the case of lyeyasu. Two causes present 
themselves immediately. The first i.s that, w'hile tolerating 
('hristianity, lyeyasu did not approve of it as a creed ; the senmd, 
that he himself, whetlier from stale policy or genuine piety, 
strongly encouraged Ifuddhism. Proof of the former proposi- 
tion is found in an order issued by him in ibo2 to ensure the 
safety of foreign merclianlmen entering Japanese ports : it 
concluded with the reservation, * but we rigorously forbid 
them (foreigners coming in such ships) “ to promulgate their 
faith.” Proof of the latter is furnished by the facts that he 
invariably carried about with him a miniature Buddhist image 
which he regarded as liis tutelary deity, and that he fostered 
the creed of Shaka as zealously as Oda Nobunaga had suppressed 
it. There is much difficulty in tracing the exact sequence of 
events wliich gradually educated a strong antipathy to the 
(ihristinn faith in the mind of the Tokugawa chief. He must 
have been influenced in some degree by the views of his great 
predecessor, Hideyoshi. But he did not accept those views 
implicitly. At the end of the i6th century he sent a trusted 
emissary to Europe for the purpose of directly obsen ing the 
conditions in the home of ('hristianitv, and this man, the better 
to achieve his aim, embraced the foreign faith, and .studied it 
from within as well as from without. The story that he had to 
tell on his retum could not fail to shock the ruler of a country 
where freedom of conscience had existed from time immemorial, 
it was a story of the inquisition and of the stake ; of unlimited 
aggression in the name of the cross ; of the pope’s over lordship 
w'hich entitled him to confiscate the realm of heretical sovereigns ; 
of religious wars and of W'ellnigh incredible fanaticism, lyeyasu 
must ha\^e received an evil impression while he listened to his 
emissart’^'s statements, Und^^r his own eyes, too, were abundant 
evidences of the spirit of strife that Christian dogma engendered 
in those times. From the moment when the Frandscans and 
Dominicans arrived in Japan, a fierce, quarrel began between 
them and the Jesuits ; a quarrel which even community of 
suffering could not compose. Not less repellent was an attempt 
on the part of the .Spaniards to dictate to lytya.su the expulsion 
of all Hollanders from Japan, and on the part of the Jesuits to 
dictate the expulsion of the Spaniards. The farmer proposal, 
couched almost in the form of a demand, was twice formulated, 
and accompanied on the second occasion by a scarcely less 
msuking offer, namely, that Spanish mcn-of-w^ar would he sent 
to Japan to bum all I>utt h ships found in the ports of the empire. 
If in the face of proposals so fu^ntumclious of his sovereign 
authority lyeyasu preser\'ed a calm and dignified mien, merely 
replying that his countr>' wa.s open to all comers, and that, if 
other nations had quarrels among themselves, they must not 1 
take Japan for battle-ground, it is nevertheless unimaginable 
that he did not strongly resent such interference with his oum ; 
independent foreign polirv, and that he did not interpret | 
it as foreshadowing a disturbance of the realm’s peace by sec- I 


tarian quarrels among Christians. These experiences, predis- 
posing lyey^ to dislike Christianity as a creed and to distrust 
It as a political influence, were smin supplemented by inc idents 
of an immediately determinative character. The first was an 
act of fraud and forger>- committed in the interests of a Christian 
feudatory by a trusted official, himself a Christian. Theretmon 
lyeyasu, conceiving it unsafe that Christians should fill offices 
at his court, dismissed all those so employccl, banisljcd them from 
Yedo and forliade any feudal chief to harhrnir them. The smmd 
incident was on attemptt'd survey of the coast of Japan by a 
Spanish mariner and a Franciscan friar. !\M‘mission to take 
this .step had been obtained by an envoy from Now Mexico, but 
no dt'cp consideration of reasons seem.s to have preluded the per- 
mission on Japan’s side, and when the mariner (S(‘hastinn) and 
the friar (Sotelo) h;istened to airry out the project, lyeyasu 
a.sked Will Adams to explain this display of indu.stry. The 
Englishman replied that such a |»roceeding would he regarded 
in Europe as an act of hostility, especially on tlu‘ part of the 
Spaniards or Portuguese, whose aggressiems were notorious. }\v 
added, in reply to further questions, that “ the Uoman priest- 
h(K)d had bt*en (‘xpelled from inanv parts of Germany, from 
Swcxlen, Norway, i)pnniark, Holland and England, and that 
although his own country pre.served the pure lonn of the 
Christian faitli from which S[)ain and 1 ‘ortugal kid deviated, 
ytl neither Englisii nt>r Dub h considered that that fact afforded 
them any reason to war with, or to annex, States which wvrr 
not ('hristinn solely for the reason that tliey were non-Christian.” 
Iveyasu repo.sed (ntire confaleme in Adams. Hearing the 
Englishman’s testimony, he is .said to liave exclaina*d, “If 
the sovereigns of Europe do not tolerate these priests, 1 do 
them no wrong ii I refuse to tolerate them.” Japanese 
historians add that lyeyasu di.scovere^d a (onspiracy on the 
part t)f .some Japanese Christians to overthrow his government 
iw the aid of foreign troops. It was not a widely ramifa^d 
plot, but it lent additional importance to the fact that the 
.sympathy of the lathers and their converts ivas plainly with 
the only magnate in the empire who continued to dispute the 
'I’okugaw'a .supremacy, Hideyori, the son of flideyoshi. Never- 
theles.s lyeyasu shrank from proceeding to extremitic's in the 
case of any loreign priest, and this attitude he maintainefi until 
his death (1616). Possibly he might have been not less tolerant 
towards native (liristians also had not the Tokugawa authority 
been openly defied bj' a J’Vam'iscan father — the S»>leIo rnentionefi 
al>ovc - in Yedo its(?lf. Then (1613) the first execut ion of Japan- 
ese converts took place, though the monk himself was released 
afteT a short incan eration. At that time, as is still the case 
even in these more i niightened flays, insignificant differences of 
custom sometimes indiu ed serious misfoncepiions. A Christian 
who had violated the secular law was cruf ifief! in Nagasaki. 
Many of hi.s fellow-believers kneeled around his cross and prayed 
for the peace of his soul. A party of converts were uft(Twards 
burned to death in llie same pliue for refusing to apostatize, 
and their Christian friends fTOwded to carry ofi portions of their 
iKxlies as holy relics. When these things were reported to 
lyeyasu, he said, ” Without doubt that must beadialKilic faith 
which p<Tsuudes people not only to worship criminals condemned 
to death ff)r llieir crimes, Injt also to honour those? who have 
l)een burned or rut in pieces by the order of their lord ” (feudal 
chief). 

The fateful edict ordering that all foreign priests should be 
colleclecl in .Nagasaki preparalf»ry to rf?mf)val irf>m Japan, that 
all churches should be deimolishcfl, an<l that ihi* supproMnlon 
f’onvcrlH should be compelUtd to abjure (‘hristianity, 0/ 
was issued on the 27th of January 1614. '1 here wert? Gbriutiaphy. 
then in Japan 122 Jesuits, 14 Franciscans, 9 Dominicans, 
4 Augustins and 7 secular priests. Had these men obeyed the 
orders of tiic fajAUiese authorities by leaving the eountrv finally, 
not one foreigner would have suffered for his faith in Japan, 
except the 6 Franciscans executed at Naga.saki by order of 
Hideyoshi in 1597. But suffering and death counted for nothing 
with the missionarie.s as against the pos.sibility o( winning or 
keeping even one convert. Forty-seven of them evaded the 
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edict; some by concealing themselves at the time of its issue, the 
rest by leaving their ships when the latter had passed out of sight 
of the shore of Japan, and returning by boats to the scene of 
their former labours. Moreover, in a few months, those that 
had actually crossed the sea re>rrossed it in various disguises, 
and soon the Japanese government had to consider whether it 
would suffer its authority to be thus flouted or resort to extreme 
measures. 

During two years immediately following the issue of the anti- 
Christian decree, the attention of the Tokugawa chief and in- 
deed of all Japan was concentrated on the closing episode of 
the great struggle which assured to lyeyasu final supremacy as 
administrative ruler of the empire. That episode was a terrible 
battle under the walls of Osaka castle between the adherents 
of the Tokugawa and the supporters of Hideyori. In this 
struggle fresh fuel was added to the fire of anti-Christian resent- 
ment, for many (Christian converts threw in their lot with Hide- 
>'ori, and in one part of the field the 'Jbkugawa troops found 
themselves fighting against a foe whose banners were emblazoned 
with the cross and with images of the Saviour and St James, the 
patron saint of Spain. Rut the Christians had protectors. 
Many of the feudatories showed themselves strongly averse from 
inflicting the extreme penalty on men and women whose adop- 
tion of an alien religion had been partly forced by the feudatories 
themselves. As for the people at larger, their liberal spirit is 
attested by the fact that five fathers who were in Osaka castle 
at the time of its capture made their way to distant refuges 
without encountering any risk of betrayal. During these events 
the death of lyeyasu took place (June J, 1616), and pending the 
dedication of his mausoleum the anti-Christian erusade was 
virtually suspended. 

in vSeptember 1616 a new anti-Christian etliel was prcmnilgated 
by llidetada, son and suer(!ssor of Jyeva.su. It pronounced 
sentence of exile against all Christian prie.sts, including even 
those whose present'e had been san('tioned for ministering to the 
Portuguese ineniiants ; it forbade the Japanese, under the 
penalty of being burned alive and of having all their property 
I’onfiscated, to have any connexion with the ministers of religion 
ur to give them hospitality. It was forbidden to any princ'c or 
lord to keep Chri.stians in his servii e or twen on his estates, and 
the edict was promulgated with more titan usual solemnity, 
though its enfonernent was deferred until the next year on 
account of the obse(]uies of lyeyasu. This edict of 1616 differed 
from that issiK’d by lyeyasu in 1O14, since the latter did not 
prescribe the <leath penalty for converts refusing to apostatize. 
Rut both agreed in indicating expulsion as the sole manner of 
dealing with the foreign priests. As for the shogun an<l hi.s 
advisers, it is reasonable to assume that they did ni»t anticipate 
much nece.ssity for recourse to N'iolcniT. 'rhe\’ must have known 
that a great majority of the converts had joined the ('hristian 
chun'h at the instant e or by the command of their local rulers, 
and nothing can have seemed less likely than that a creed thus 
lightly embraced would be adhered to in defiance of torture and 
death. It is moreover morally cerUtin that had the foreign 
propagandists obeyed the gi)vcrnment's edict and left the 
country, not one would have been put to death. They suffered 
because they defied the laws of the land. Sonu' fifty mission- 
aries happened to be in Naga,saki when Hidetada's edict was 
issued. A number of these were apiuehended and deported, 
hilt several of them returned almost immediatelv. This hap- 
pened under the jurisdiction of Omura, who had been specially 
♦’barged with the duty of sending away the haUrt'n (fxidres)* He 
appears to have concluded that a striking t.xample must be fur- 
nished, and he therefore ordered the seizure and decapitation 
of two fathers, Dc V Assumpeion and Machado. The result 
completely falsified his lalculations. and presaged the cruel 
struggle now' destined to begin. 

The bodies, placotl in dilToreiit coffins, were interred in the same 
arave. Guards were plac^nl over it, but the concourse was immense. 
The sick were carried to the sepulchre to be roctored to health. The 
Christians found ne>v stre ngth in this martyrdom; the j^gans them- 
selves were full of admiration for it. Numerous conversions and 
numerous returns of apo.statcs took place eve^^•^vhere. 


In the midst of all this, Navarette, the vice-provincial of tlie 
Dominicans, and Ayala, the vice-provincial of the Augustins, 
came out of their retreat, and in full priestly garb started upon 
an open propaganda. The two fanatics — for so even Charlevoix 
j considers them to have been — were secretly conveyed to the 
I island Takashima and there decapitated, while their coffins 
. were weighted with big stones and sunk in the sea. Even more 
; directly defiant was the attitude of the next martyred priest, 

I an old P'ranciscan monk, Juan dc Santa Martha. He had for 
I three years suffered all the horrors of a medieval Jap^ese 
I pri.son, when it w'as proposed to release him and deport him to 
I New Spain. His answer was that, if released, he would stay in 
! Japan and preacrh there. He laid his head on the block in 
j August 1618. Rut from that time until 1622 no other foreign 
missionary .suffered capital punishment in Japan, though many 
of them arrived in the country and continued their propa- 
gandism there. During that interval, also, there occurred 
another inc ident eminently calculated to fix upon the Christian.^ 
still deeper suspicion of political designs. In a Portuguese ship 
captured by the Dutch a letter was found instigating the Japan- 
e.se converts to revolt, and promising that, when the number of 
these disaffected Christians was sufficient, men-of-war would be 
sent to aid them. Not the least potent of the influences operat- 
ing against the (‘hristians was that pamphlets were written by 
apostates attributing the zeal of the foreign propagandists 
solely to political motives. Yet another indictment of Spanish 
and Portuguese propagandists was contained in a despatch 
addressed to Hidetada in 1620 by the admiral in command of 
the Rritish and Dutch fleet then cruising in I'ar-Eastem waters. 
In that document the friars were flatly accused of treacherous 
practices, and the Japanc.se ruler was warned against the aggres- 
sive designs of Philip of Spain. In the face of all this evidence 
the Japanese ceased to hesitate, and a time of terror ensued for 
the fathers and their converts. The measures adopted towards 
the missionaries gradually increased in severity. In 1617 the 
first two fathers put to death (Dc 1 ’ Assumpeion and Machado) 
were beheaded, “ not by the common executioner, but by one 
of the first olficers of the prince.” Subsequently Navarette and 
Ayala were decapitated by the executioner. Then, in 1618, 
Juan de Santa Martha was executed like a common criminal, 
his body being dismembered and his head exposed. Finally, 
in 1622, Zuniga and Flores wore burnt alive. The same year 
was marked by the “ great martyrdom ” at Nagasaki when 
o h'reign priests went to tin* stake with 10 Japanese converts. 
The shogun seems to have been now labouring under vivid fear 
of a foreign invasion. An emis.sary sent by him to Europe had 
returned on the (‘ve of the ” great martyrdom ” after sc\ cn years 
abroad, and had made a report more than ever unla\ ourable to 
Christianity. Therefore llidetada deemed it neeessar\' to refuse 
audienc’i' to n Philippine embassy in 1624 and to deport all 
Spaniards from Japan. P'urther, it was decreed that no Japanese 
Christian should thenceforth be suffered to go abroad for com- 
merce, and that though non-Christians or men w'ho had aposta- 
tized might travel freely, they must not visit the Philippines. 
Thus ended all intercourse between Japan and Spain. Jt had 
continued for 32 years and had engendered a w’idespread 
conviction that Christianity was an instrument of Spanish 
aggression. 

lyemitsu, son of Hidetada. now niled in Yedo, though Hide- 
tadii himself remained the power behind the throne. The year 
(162;^) of the former's accession to power had been marked by 
the re-issue of anli-CIhristian decrees, and by the martyrdom of 
some 500 Christians within the Tokugawa domains, whither the 
tide of persecution now flowed for the first time, Thenccfoith 
the campaign was continuous* The men most active and mo.st 
relentless in carr>’ing on the persecution were Mizuno and 
Takenaka, governors of Nagasaki, and Mat.sukura, feudatory of 
Shimabara. Ry the latter \vere invented the punishment of 
throwing converts into the solfataras at Unzen and the torture 
of the fosse, which consisted in suspension by the feet, head 
downw’ards, in a pit until blood oozed from the mouth, nose and 
cars. Many endured this latter torture for days, until death 
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came to their relief, but a few — notably the Jesuit provincial 
Fcrreyra — apostatized. Matsukura and Takenaka were so 
strongly obsessed by the Spanish menace that they contemplated 
the conquest of the Philippines in order to deprive the Spaniards 
of a Far-Eastern base. But timid counsels then prevailed in 
Yedo, where the spirit of a Nobunaga, a Hideyoshi or an lyeyasu 
no longer presided. Of course the measures of repression grew 
in severity as the fortitude of the Christians became more ob- 
durate. It is not possible to state the exact number of victims. 
Some historians say that, down to 1635, no fewer tlian 280,000 
were punished, but that figure is probably exaggerated, for the 
most trustworthy records indicate that the converts never aggre- 
gated more than 300,000, and many of these, if not a great 
majority, having accepted the foreign faith very lightly, doubt- 
less discarded it readily under menace of destruction. Ever\ 
opportunity was given for apostatizing and for escaping death. 
Immunity could be secured by pointing out a fellow-convert, and 
w'hcn it is observed that among the seven or eight feudatories 
who embraced Christianity only two or three died in that faith, 
we must conclude that not a few cases of ret anting oci'urred 
among the (‘ommoners. Remarkable fortitude, however, is 
said to ha\c been displayed. If the converts were intrepid 
their teachers showed no less courage. Again and again the 
latter defied the Japanese authorities by (oming to the < ountry 
or returning thither after having been deported. Ignoring the 
orders of the governors of Macao and Manila and even of the 
king of Spain himself, they arrived, year afliT year, to be cer- I 
tuinly apjjrchended and sent to the slake after brief periods of . 
firopagandism. In 1626 they actually baptized over 3000 
( onverts. Large rewards wert* paid to any one denounc’ing a ! 
propagandist, and as for llic people, they had to tranipK* | 
upon a picture of Christ in order to prove that they were not ! 
(’hristians. i 

Meanwhile the feuds between the Dutch, the Spaniards and | 
the I’ortngiiesc never ceased. Jn 1636, the Dutch found on a j 
captured l\)rtuguese vessel a report of the governor of Macao | 
descriliing a two days’ fe.stival which had lieen hekl there in 1 
honour of Vieyra, the vice-provincial who.se iiuirtynlom had 
just taken place in Japan. 'I'his report the Dutch handed to the 
Japane.se authorities “ in order that his majesty may see more 
clearly what great honour the Portuguese pay to those he has 
forbidden his realm as traitors to tlie state and to his (Town.” 
Probably the a(’cusali()n added little to the res(‘ntmeiu and dis- 
trust already harboured by the Japanese against the i*ortugiiese. 
;\1 all events the Yedo government took no step di.slinctly hostile 
to Portuguese laymen until if>37, when an edict was issued tor- 
bidding any foreigners to travel in the empire, lest lk)rtuguese 
with pa.ssports bearing Dutch names might enter it. 'flii- 
was the beginning of the end. In the last month of 1637 a 
rebellion liroke out, commonly called the ” ('hristian revolt of 
.Shimabara/' w'hich sealed the fate of Japan’s foreign intercourse 
for over 200 years. 

The promontory of Shimabara and the island of .\maku.sa 
en dose the gulf of Nagasaki on the west. Am(mg all tlie hefs in 
japan, Shimabara and Amaku.sa had been lh(? two 
^barmRcToit, thoroughly christianized in the early years of 
’ Jesuit propagandism. Hence in later days they were 
naturally the .scene of the severest p<Tsecuti(ins. Still the people 
would probably have suffered in silent e had they not been ta,xe(i 
beyond all endurance to supi)ly funds for an extra\agant chief 
who employed savage methods of extortion. Japanese annals, 
how’ever, relegate the taxation grievance to an altogether 
secondar\^ place, and attribute the revolt solely to the instigation 
of five samurai who led a roving life to av(jid persecution for 
their adherence to Christianity. Whichever version be (orret t. 
it is certain that the outbreak ultimately attracted all the (liri.s- 
lians from the surrounding regions, and w'as regarded by the 
authoritie.s as in effect a Chri.stian rising. The Amaku.sa in- 
surgents passed over to Shimabara, and on the 27th of January 
1638 the whole body — numbering, according to some authorities. 
20,000 fighting men w ith 1 7,000 women and children ; according to 
oliiers, little more than one-half of these figure.-.— took po-ssessi^n ^ 


of the dilapidated ca.slle of Ilara, which stood on a plateau 
with three side.s descending perpendicularly to thesca»a hundred 
feet beneath, and with a swamp on its fourth front. There the 
insurgents, who fought under Hags with red cros.ses and whose 
battle cries were “Jesus,” “ Maria ” and “ Si lago,” suct essfully 
maintained themselves against the repealed assaults of strong 
I forces until the 12th of April, when, their ammunition and their 
I provisions alike exhausted, they wen* overwhelmed and put to 
the sw'ord, with the exception of 105 prisoners. During the 
siege the Dutch were enabled to furnisli a vivid proof of enmity 
: to the Christianity of the Spaniards and the Torluguese. JmiV 
the guns in po.ssessit)n of the besiegers being too light to aci om- 
plish anything, Kocckelxicker, the fai tor at Hirado, was invited 
to send ships carrying heavier metal. Me replied with the 
” de Kyp ” of 20 guns, which llirew 42O shot into tlic castle 
in 15 days. Probably the great bulk of the remaining Japanesi* 
(liristians perished at the mas.sacre of Mara. 'riuMU'eforlh there 
were few martyrs.* 

It has been (learly .show7i that Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and 
lyeyasu were all in favour of foreign intercourse and trade, and 
that the 'fokiigawa chief, even more than his prede- 
ce.ssor Hideyoshi, made strenuous elToris to dilTer- Trma^in 
entiate between ('hristianily and commerce, so that thtinti 
the latter might not lie involved in the former’s fate. 

In fai'l the tliree objei ts which lycva.su desired most earnestly to 
compa.ss were the (ievelopment of foreign commerce, the ac(|ui- 
.silion of a mercantile marine and the i xploitation of Japan's 
mines. I le offered the .Spaniards. Portugue.se, English and Dutch 
a site for a settl(‘ment in \'e(lo, and had they accejited the offer 
tlie ('ounlry might never have been closed. In his lime Japan 
was \ irtually a free trade country. Importers had not to jiav 
any duties. It was expected, however, that they .should make 
pre.sents to the feudatory into whose port they carried their 
goods, and tlusc pr(\sents were often very valuable. Naturally 
iJie 'J’okugawa 1 hief desired to attract sui h a .source of wifalth 
to his own domains. He .sent more than one envoy to Manila 
to urge the opening of (ornmerce direct with the n!gions about 
Vedo, and to ask the Spaniards for competent naval archil(!cts. 
Perhaps the triKJsl exposition of his altitude is given in a law 
i enacted in 1O02 

" If any forci^'n vessel liy slrt'ss of wimIIut is i>l»li>.;eil to touch at 
; any princiiialit y or to {Mit into any liarhour of |ai)an, we order that, 

' W'liocver tfiesc lorei/.;iieis may ]h\ .litsolidely notf)iMi{ whatever that 
> iu'longs to tlicnt or that th<'y may have hnniKht in their .ship, shall 
I lie taken Innii them. lakewisi' we riMonnislv jiroliihit tin- use of 
,inv violence in the purchase or Uu* s/i)e ol any ol the c ommodities 
iiroui'ht hy then ship, and if it is not ( (liivt'iiietit for (Ik* riK icdiatits 
ol the ship to n inain in the port they luive entered, tliey may nas*. 
to any nllur port lhal nniy suit itiein, and therein Imy and sell 111 
tiill frtM'dom Likewise \v(‘ onler m a ntim ral manner (hat foreigners 
may freeL reside in anv p.irt of japan (hey ( hoosi-, hut we rigorously 
lortiid them to promulj.'atcr their faith." 

it was in that mood that he granted (ibos) a licence to the 
I Dutch to trade in Jajian, Ins expedation doubtless being that 
the ships which they promised to .send every year would make 
their depot at I'raga or in some otlufr jilacct near Yedo. Pul 
tilings \v(!re ordtTcd different !>’. I’he fir.st Hollanders that set 
f(H)t in Japan were the survivors of the wreckt^d ” Jjefde.” 
Thrown into prison for a lime, they were ufijiroaclii'd by emis- 
saries from the feudatory of Hirado, who engaged .some of thern 
to teach the art of casting guns and the scieru c of gunnery to his 
vassals, and when two of them were allowed to ](.•a\'e Ja/ian, hr 
furnished them w'ith the means of doing so, at the .sann; time 
making promises which invested Hirado with ailractions as a 
[)ort of trade, though it was then and always remained an insig- 
nificant fishing village. The Dut< h posscfssed firecisely the 
rjualificalions suited to the situation then exi.sting in Japan ; 
they had commercial potentialities without any religious asso- 
ciution.s. Fully appreciating lhal fad, tlie shrewd feudatory of 
Hirado laid himself out to entice the I)utchmen to his fief, and 
he succeeded. Shortly afterwards, an incident occurred which 
clearly betrayed the .strength of the 'J okugawa chief’.s dc'sire to 

* .See Hmor\ of C io ft (1910), I>y Otis Cary. 
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exploit Japan’s mines. The governor-general of the Philippines 
U)on Rodrigo Vivero y Velasco), his ship being cast away on the 
Japanese coast on a voyage to Acapulco, was received by lyeyasu, 
and in response to the latter’s request for fifty miners, the 
Spaniard formulated terms to which lyeyasu actually agreed : 
that half the produce of the mines should go to the miners; that 
the other half should l)e divided between lyeyasu and the king 
of Spain; tliat the latter might send commissioners to Japan to 
look after his mining interests, and that these commissioners 
might be accompanied by priests who would be entitled to 
have public churches for holding services. This was in 1609, 
when the Tokugawa chief had again and again imposed the 
strictest veto on Christian propagandism. There can be little 
doubt that he understood the concession made to Don Rodrif^o 
in the sense of Hideyoshi’s mandate to the Jesuits in Nagasaki, 
namely, that a- sufficient number might remain to minister to 
the Portuguese traders frequenting the port. lyeyasu had 
confidence in himself and in his countrymen. He knew that 
emergencies could be dealt with when they arose and he sacrificed 
nothing to timidity, but his courteous policy died with him 
and the miners did not come. Neither did the Spaniards ever 
devote any successful efforts to establishing trade with Japan. 
Their vessels paid fitful visits to Uraga, but the Portuguese 
continued to monopolize the commerce. 

In 1611 a Dutch merchantman (the “ brach ”) reached Hirado 
with a cargo of pepper, cloth, ivory, silk and lead. She carried 
Openinjrcf envo)'s, Spex and Segerszoon, and in the very 
Dutch face of a Spanish embassy wliich had just arrived 

BngiiMh from Manila expressly for the purpose of “ settling 
7r«^0. the rnalter regarding the Hollanders,” the Dutchmen 
obtained a liberal patent from lyeyasu. I'wclvc years pre- 
viously, the merchants of London, stimulated generally by the 
success of the Dutch in trade with the Jiast, and specially by the 
fact that “ th(?.se Hollandcr.s had raised the price of pef)p(5r 
against us from % shillings per pound to 6 shillings and 8 shillings," 
organized the? East India ( ompany which immediately begun 
to send ships eastward. Of course the news that the Dutch 
were about to establish a trading station in Japan reached 
London speedily, imd the East India ( ompany lost no time in 
ordering one of their vessels, the ” (iove," under Captain Saris, 
to proceed to the Far-Eastern islands. She carried a quantity 
of pepper, and on the ^'oyagc she endeavoured to procure some 
spices at the Moluccas, but tlie Dutch would not suffer any 
poaching on their valuable monopoly. Tlie “Clove” entered 
Jlirado on the nth of June 161,3. seems to have been 

a man self-opinionated, of shallow judgment, and suspicious. 
Though strongly urged by Will .Adams to make Uraga the seat 
of the new trade, though convinced of the excellence of the har- 
bour there, and thougli instructed as to the great advantage of 
proximity to the shogun’s capital, he appears to have conceived 
some distrust of Adams, for he chose Hirado. From lyeyasu 
Captain Saris received a most liberal charter, whic’h plainly dis' 
played the mood of the Tokugawa shogun towards foreign 
trade : — 

1. The ship that has now come for the first time from England 
over the sea to Japan may carry on trade of all kinds without 
hindrance. With reganl ui future visits (of English ships) |H’rmis- 
sion will be given in regard to all matters. 

2. With regal'd to the cargoes of ships, rei|uisition will be made 
by list according to the ^Requirements of the sliugunatc. 

3. English ships are free to visit any port in Japan. If disabled 
by storms they may put into any harbour. 

4. Ground in Vedo in the place which they may desire sliall be 
given to tlic English, and they may erect lioicses and reside and trade 
there. They shall be at liberty to return to tlieir country whenever 
they wish to do so, and to dispose as lliey like of the houses they 
have erected. 

5. If an Englishman dies in Japan of disease, or any other cause, 
his effects shall be handed over without fail. 

6. Forced sales of cargo, and violence, shall not take place. 

7. If one of the English should commit an offence, he should be 

sentenced by the English (ieneral according to the gravity of his 
offence. (Translated by Professor Kie.ss.) 

The terms of the 4lh article show that the shogun expected 
the English to make Yedo their headquarters. Had Saris done 
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SO, he would have been free from all competition, would have had 
an immense market at his very doors, w’ould have economized 
the expense of numerous overland journeys to the Tokugawa 
court, and would have saved the payment of many considera- 
tions.” The result of his mistaken choice and subsequent bad 
management was that, ten years later (1623), the English factory 
at Hirado had to be closed, having incurred a total loss of about 
£2000. In condonation of this failure it must be noted that a 
Jew months after the death of lyeyasu, the charter he had granted 
to Saris underwent serious modification. The original document 
tiirew open to the Eng'ish every port in Japan ; the revised 
document limited them to Hirado. but this restriction may be 
indirectly traced to the blunder of not accepting a settlement in 
Yedo and a port at Uraga. For the Tokugawa’s foreign policy 
was largely swayed by an apprehension lest the Kiushiu feuda- 
tories, over whom the authority of Yedo had never been fully 
established, might, by the presence of foreign traders, come into 
possession of su ' h a fleet and such an armament as would ulti- 
mately enable them to wrest the administration of the empire 
from Tokugawa hands. Hence the precaution of confining the 
English and the Dutch to Hirado, the fief of a daimyo too petty 
to become formidable, and to Nagasaki which was an imperial 
city.* but evidently an English factory in Yedo and English 
ships at Uraga would have strengthened the Tokugawa ruler’s 
hand instead of supplying engines of war to his political foes. It 
must also be noted that the question of locality had another 
injurious outcome. It exposed the English — and the Dutch 
also — to crippling competition at the hands of a company of rich 
Osaka monopolists, who, as representing an Imperial city and 
therefore being pledged to the Tokugawa interc.sts, enjoyed 
Yedo’s favour and took full advantage of it. These shrewd 
traders not only drew a ring round Hirado, but also sent vessels 
on their own account to Gx'hin China, Siam, Tonkin, Cambodia 
and other places, where they obtained many of the staples in 
whi( h the English and the Dutch dealt. Still the closure of the 
English factory at Hirado was purely voluntary. From first to 
last there had been no serious friction between the Englisli and 
the Japanese. Tlie company’s houses and godowns were not 
sold. These as well as the charter were left in the hands of the 
daimyo of Hirado, who promised to restore them should the 
English re-open l)usine.ss in Japan. The company did think of 
doing so on more than one occasion, but no practical step was 
tak(*n until the year 1673, when a merchantman, aptly named 
the “ Return,” was sent to seek permission. The Japanese, 
after mature reflection, made answer that as the king of England 
was married to a Portugue.se prini'ess, British subjects could not 
be permitted to visit Japan. That this reply was suggested by 
the Dutch is very probable; that it truly reflected the feeling 
of the Japanese government towards Roman C'atholics is certain. 

The Spaniards were expelled from Japan in 1624, the Portu- 
guese in 1638. Two years before the latter event, the V'edo 
government took a signally retrogressive step. They 
ordained that no Japanese vessel should go abroad ; DuyBotthc 
that no japane.se subject should leave the country, Portuguese 
and that, if detected attempting to do so, he 
should be put to death, the vessel that carried him and her 
crow being seized “ to await our pleasure ” ; that any Japanese 
resident abroad should be executed if he returned ; that the 
children and descendants of Spaniards together with those who 
had adopted such children should not be allowed lo remain 
on pain of death; and that no sh’p of o ean-going dimensions 
should be built in Japan. Thus not only were the very children 
of the Christian propagandists driven completely from the land, 
but the Japanese people also were sentenced to imprisonment 
within the limits of their islands, and the country was deprived 
of all hope of acquiring a mercantile marine. The descendants 
of the Spaniards, banished by the edict, were taken to Macao in 
two Pi;rtuguese galleons. They numbered 287 and the property 

^ The Imperial cities were Yedo, Kioto, Osaka and Nagasaki. 
To this last the English were subsequently admitted. They were 
also invited to Kagoshima by the Shimazu chieftain, and, had not 
their experience at Hirado proved so deterrent, they might have 
established a factory at Kagoshima. 
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they carried with them aggregated 6,697,500 florins. But if the 
Portuguese derived any gratification from this sweeping out of 
their much-abused rivals, the feeling was destined to be short- 
lived. Already they were subjected to humiliating restrictions. 

** From 1623 the galleons and their cargoes were liable to Iw burnt 
and their crews executed if any foreign priest was found on Ixiard 
of them. An official of the Japanese government was stationed in 
Macao for the purpose of inspecting all intending |)a$sengers, and of 
preventing any one that looked at all suspicious from proceeding 
to Japan. A complete list and personal description of every one 
on board was drawn up by this officer, a copy of it was handed to 
the captain and by him it had to be delivered to the authorities who 
met him at Nagasaki before he was allowed to anchor, if in the 
subsequent inspection any discrepancy between the list and the 
persons actually carried by the vessel appeared, it would pmve very 
awkward for the captain. Tlien in the inspection of the vessel 
letters were opened, trunks and boxes ran.sacke(l, and all crosses, 
rosaries or objects of religion of any kind had to be thrown over- 
board. In *635 Portuguese were forbidden to employ Japanese 
to carry their umbrellas or their shoes, and only their chief men 
were allowed to bear arms, while they had to hire fresh .servants 
every year. It was in the following year (ifi.V)) that the artificial 
islet of Desliima was constructed for their special reception, or rather 
Imprlaonmcnt. It lay in front of the former Portuguese factory, 
with which it was connected by a bridge, and henceforth the Portu- 
guese were to be allowed to cross this bridge only twic<‘ a year - at 
their arrival and at their departure. Furthermore, all their cargot's 
had to be sold at a fixed price during their fifty days' stay to a ring 
of licensed merchants from the imperial towns.'^* 

'The Imposition of such irksome conditions did not deter the 
Portuguese, who continued to send merchandise-laden galleons 
to Naga.saki. But in 1638 the bolt fell. The Shimabara rel^ellion 
was directly responsible. Probably the fact of a revolt of 
Christian converts, in such numbers and fighting with such 
resolution, would alone have sufficed to induce the weak govern- 
ment in Yedo to get rid of the Portuguese altogether. But the 
Portuguese were suspcc'ted of having instigated the Shimabara 
insurrection, and the Japanese authorities lielieved that they 
had proof of the fact. Hence, in 1638, an edict was issued pro- 
claiming that as, in defiance of the government’s order, the 
Portuguese had continued to bring missionaries to Japan; as 
they had supplied these missionaries with provisions and other 
necessaries, and as they had fomented the Shimabara rebellion, 
thenceforth any Portuguese ship coming to Japan .should be 
burned, together with her cargo, and e^'(‘ry one on board of her 
should be executed. Ample time was allowed bi^forc enforcing 
this edict. Not only were the Portuguese ships then at Nagasaki 
permitted to close up their commercial transactions and leave the 
port, but also in the following year when two galleons arrived 
from Macao, they were merely sent away with a copy of the edict 
and a stern warning. Rut the Portuguese could not easily 
become reconciled to abandon a commerce from which they had 
derived splendid profits prior to the intru.sion of the Spaniards, 
the Dutch and the English, and from which they might now hope 
further gains, since, although the Dutch continued to he formid- 
able rivals, the Spaniards had been excluded, the English had 
withdrawn, and the Japanese, by the suicidal policy of their own 
rulers, were no longer able to send ships to China. Therefore 
they took a step which resulted in one of the saddest episodes of 
the whole story. Four aged men, the most respected citizens 
of Macao, were despatched (1640) to Naga.saki as ambassadors in 
a ship carrying no cargo but only rich presents. 'ITiey bore a 
petition declaring that for a long time no missionaries had 
entered Japan from Macao, that the Portuguese had not been in 
any way connected with the Shimabara revolt, and that inter- 
ruption of trade would injure Japan as much as Portugal. 
These envoys arrived at Nagasaki on the ist of July 1640, and 
24 days sufficed to bring from Yedo, whither their petition had 
been sent, peremptory orders for their execution as well as 
executioners to carry out the orders. There was no possibility 
of re.si.stanc.e. The Japanese had removed the ship’s rudder, 
sails, guns and ammunition, and had placed the envoys, their 
suite and the crews under guard in Deshima. On the 2nd of 
August they were all summoned to the governor’s hall of audi- 
ence, where, after their protest had been heard that amba.ssadors 
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should be under the protection of international law, the sentence 
written in Yedo 13 days previously was read to them. The 
following mormng the Portuguese were oflered their lives if they 
would apostatize. Ever}’ one rejet'tcd the offer, and being then 
led out to the martyrs mount, the heads of the envoys and of 57 
of their companions fell. Thirteen were saved to carry the news 
to Macao. These thirteen, after witnessing the burning of the 
galleon, were conducted to the governor's residence who gave 
them this message : — 

" Do not fiiil to inform the inhabitants of Macao that the Japanese 
wish to receive from them neither fjold nor silver, nor any kind of 
presents or merchandise; in a word, absolutely nothing which comes 
from them. You are witnesses that 1 have caused even the clothes 
of those who were executed yesterday to be burned. Lot them do 
the same with r(‘spect to us if they find occasion to do so; we consent 
to it without diliiculty. Let them think no more of us, just as if 
we were no longer in the world. " 

Finally the thirteen were taken to the martyrs’ mount where, 
set up above the heads of the victims, a tablet recounted the 
story of the embassy and the reasons for the execution, and 
concluded with the words : - - 

" So long as the sun warms the earth, let no Christian be .so IkiUI 
as to come to Japan, and let all know that if King Philip him.s(*lf, or 
even the very God of the ('hristians, or the great Shaka contrav ene 
thisproliibition, they sliall pay lor it with their heads." 

Had the ministers of the shogun in Yedo desired to make clear 
to future ages that to Christianity alone was due the expulsion 
of Spaniards and Portugue.se from Japan and her adoption of 
the policy of seclusion they could not have placed on record 
more conclusive testimony. Macao received the news with 
rejoicing in that its “ earthly ambassadors had been made amba.s- 
sadors of heaven,” but it did not abandon all hope of (»ver- 
coming Japan’s obduracy. When Portugal recovered lier 
independence in 1640, the people of Macao requested Li.sbon 
to send an ambas.sador to Japan, and on the i6th of July 1647 
Don Gonzalo de Siqueira arrived in Naga.saki with two vessels. 
He carried a letter from King John IV., setting forth the 
severance? of all connexion between Portugal and Spain, which 
countries were now ac tually at war, and urging that (’ommen'ial 
relations should b(‘ re-established. The Portuguese, having 
refused to give up their rudders and arms, soon found themselves 
menaced by a force of fifty thousand samurai, and were glad to 
put out of port quietly on the 4lh of September, lliis was the 
last episode in the medieval history of Portugal’s intercourse 
with Japan. 

When (1609) the Dutch contemplated forming a settlement 
in Japan, lyeyasu gave them a written promise that “ no man 
.should do them any wrong and that he would 
maintain and d(?fend them as his own subjects.” 

Moreover, the charter granted to them contained 
a clause providing that, into whatever ports their ships put, they 
were not to be molested or hindered in any way, but, ” on the 
contrary, must be shown all manner of help, favour and assist- 
ance.” I’hey might then have chosem any port in Japan for 
their hcadfjuarters, but they had the misfortune to choose 
Hirado. For many years they hud no cause to regret the choice. 
I'hcir exclusive possession of the Spice Islands and their owm 
enterpri.se and command of capital gave them the leading place 
in Japan's over-sea trade. Even when things had changed 
greatly for the worse and when the English closed their books 
with a large loss, it is on record that the Dutch were reaping a 
profit of 76 % annually. Their doings at Hirado were not of a 
purely commercial charatler. The Anglo-Dutch ” fleet of 
defence ” made that port its basis of operatiems against the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese. It brought its prizes into 
Hirado, the profits to be equally divided between the fleet and 
the factories, Dutch and English, which arrangement involved 
a sum of a hundred thou.sand i>ounds in 1622. But after the 
death of lyeyasu there grew up at the Tokugawa court a party 
which advocated the expulsion of all foreigners on the ground 
that, though sonie profe.sscd a different form of Christianity from 
that of Castilians and Portuguese, it was nevertheless one 
and the same creed. This policy was not definitely adopted, 
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but it made itself felt in a discourteous reception accorded to 
the commandant of Fort Zelandia when he visited T6ky(3 in 
1627. He attempted to retaliate upon the Japanese vessels 
which put into Zelandia in the following year, but the Japanese 
managed to seize his person, exact reparation for loss of time and 
obtain five hostages whom they carried to prison in Japan. 
The Japanese government of tliat time was wholly intolerant 
of any injury done to its subjects by foreigners. When news 
of the Zelandia affair reached Yedo, orders were immediately 
issued for the sequestration of certain Dutch vessels and for the 
suspension of the llirado factory, which veto was not removed 
for four years. Commercial arrangements, also, became less 
favourable. The Dutch, instead of selling their silk— which 
generally formed the principal staple of itnport — in the open 
market, were required to send it to the Osaka gild of licensed 
merchants at Nagasaki, by whi('h means, Nagasaki and Osaka 
being Imperial cities, the Yedo government derived advantage 
from the transaction. An attempt to evade this onerous 
system provoked a very stern rebuke from Yedo, and shortly 
afterwards all Japanese subjects were forbidden to act as ser- 
vants to the butch outside the latter’s dwellings. The co- 
operntion of the Hollanders in bombarding the castle of Hara 
during the Shimabara rebellion (1638) gave them some claim on 
the shogun’s government, but in the same year the Dutcrh 
received an imperious warning that the severest penalties would 
be inflicted if their shii)s carried priests or any religious objects 
or books. So profound was the dislike of every tiling relating 
to (’hristianity that the Dutch nearly caused the ruin of their 
factory and probably their own destruction by ins(Tibing on some 
newly erected warehouses the date according to the (liristian 
era. The factory happened to be then presided over by Caron, 
a man of extraordinary penetration. Without a monienrs 
hesitation he set 400 men to pull down the warehouses, thus 
depriving the Japanese of all pretext for recourse to violence. 
He was compelled, however, to promise that there should be no 
observan(’e of the Sabbath hereafter and that tinu* should no 
longer be reckoned by the Christian era. In a few' months, 
further evidence of Ycdo’s ill will was furnished. An edict 
ajipeared ordering the l)ut(’h to dispose of all their imports 
during the year of their arrival, without any option of carrying 
them away should prices he low. They were thus placed at the 
mercy of the Osaka gild. Further, they were forbidden to 
slaught(?r cattle or carr>^ arms, and altogether it seemed as 
though the situation \N'as to he rendered impossible for them. 
An envoy despatched from Ratavia to remonstrate could not 
obtain audience of the shogun, and thougb he presented, by 
way of remonstrance, the charter original!)' granted by lyeyasu, 
the rt‘ply he received was ; — 

“ llis Majesty charj^cs us to inform you that it is of hut slight 
importance to the Empire of Japan whether foreigners come or do 
not come to trade, liut in eonsidcration of the charter granted to 
theni by lyeyasu, he is i)lensed to allow the Hollanders to continue 
their operations, and to h'ave them their commercial and other 
privileges, on the condition that they evacuate Hirado and establish 
th(‘msel\ es with their vessels in the’porl of Nagasaki.” 

The Dutch did not at first regard this as a calamity. During 
their residence of 31 years at Hirado they had enjoyed full free- | 
dom, had been on excellent terms with the feudatory and his 
samurai, and had prospered in their business. Rut the pettiness 
of the place and the inc'onveiiiencc of the anchorage having 
alwa> s been recognized, transfiT to Nagasaki promi.sed a splen- 
did harbour and much larger custom, Ritter, therefore, was 
their disappointment when they found that they w'erc to be 
imprisoned in Deshima, a quadrangular island whose longest 
face did not measure 300 yds., and that, so far from living in 
the town of Nagasaki, they would not be allowed o en to enter | 
it. Sicbold writes : — I 

” A guard at the gate prevented all communications with the city 
of Naga.saki; no Dutchman without weighty reasons and without 
the permis.sion of the governor might pass the gate; no Japanese 
(unless public women) might live in a Dutchman’s house. As if 
this were not enough, even within Deshima itself our stale prisoners 
were keenly watched. No Japanese might speak with them in his 
owm language unless in the presence of a witne.ss (a government spy) 


or visit them in their houses. The creatures of the governor had the 
warehouses under key and the Dutch traders ceased to be masters 
of their property.” 

There were worse indignities to be endured. No Dutchman 
might be buried in Japanese soil : the dead had to be committed 
to the deep. Every Dutch ship, her rudder, guns and ammuni- 
tion removed and her sails sealed, was subjected to the strictest 
search. No religious service could be held. No one was suffered 
to pass from one Dutch ship to another without the governor’.*? 
permit. Sometimes the officers and men were wantonl)' 
cudgelled by petty Japanese officials. They led, in short, a 
life of extreme abasement. Some relaxation of this extreme 
severity was afterwards obtained, but at no time of their sojourn 
in Deshima, a period of 217 years, were the Dutch relieved from 
irksome and humiliating restraints. Eleven years after their 
removal thither, the expediency of consulting the national 
honour by finally abandoning an enterprise so derogatory was 
gravely discussed, but hopes of improvement supplementing 
natural reluctance to surrender a monopoly which still brought 
large gains, induced them to persevere. At that time this 
Nagasaki over-sea trade was considerable, From 7 to 10 
Dutch ships used to enter the port annually, carrying oargo 
valued at some 80,000 R) of silver, the chief staples of import 
being silk and piece-goods, and the government levying 5 % 
by way of customs dues. But this did not represent the whole 
of the charges imposed. A rent of 459 lb of silver had to he 
paid each year for the little island of De.shima and the houses 
standing on it ; and, further, every spring, the Hollanders were 
required to send to Yedo a mission bearing for the .shogun, the 
heir-apparent and the court officials presents representing an 
aggregate value of about 550 It) of silver. They found their 
account, nevertheless, in buying gold and copper — especially 
the latter— for exportation, until the Japanese authorities, 
becoming alarmed at the great quantity of copper thus carried 
away, adopted the policy of limiting the number of vessels, as 
w'ell as their inward and outw’ard (‘argoes, ,so that, in 1 790, only 
one ship might enter annually, nor could she carry away more 
than 350 tons of copper. On the other hand, the formal visits 
of the captain of the factory to Yedo were reduced to one every 
fifth year, and the value of the presents carried by him was cut 
down to one half. 

Well-informed historians have contended that, by thus 
segregating herself from contact with the West, Japan’s direct 
lo.sses were small. Certainly it is true that she could ^ 
not have learned much from European nations injfapln^^ 
the 17th century. They had little to teach her in mdopUng 
the way of religious tolerance ; in the way of inter- 
national morality ; in the way of social amenities 
and etiquette ; in the v^ ay of artistic conception and execution ; 
or in the way of that notable shibboleth of modern civilization, 
the open door and equal opportunities. Yet when alk this is 
admitted, there remains the vital fact that Japan was thus shut 
off from the atmosphere of competition, and that for nearly two 
centuries and a half she never had an opportunity of w'arming her 
intelligence at the fire of international rivalry or deriving in- 
spiration from an exchange of ideas. She stood comparatively 
still while the w'orld went on, and the interval between her and 
the leading peoples of the Occident in matters of material civili- 
zation had become very wide before slie aw'oke to a sense of 
its existence. The sequel of this page of her history" has been 
faithfully summarized by a modern writer : — 

” A iiinrc complete metamorphosis of a nation’s policy could 
scarcely b(‘ conceived. In 15.JI we find the Japant'se celebrated, 
or notorious, throughout the whole of the Far East for exploits 
abroad; we find them known as the ‘ kings of the sea '; we find them 
welcoming foreigners with cordiality and opposing no obstacles to 
foreign commerce or even to the propaganclism of foreign creeds; we 
find them so quick to recognize the benefits of foreign trade and so 
apt to pursue them that, in the space of a few years, they establish 
commercial relations with no less than twenty over-sea markets; we 
find them authorizing the I’ortuguesc, the Dutch and the English 
to tracle at every port in the empire; we find, in short, all the elements 
requisite for a career of commercial enterprise, ocean-going adven- 
ture and industrial liberality. In 1641 eveiy’thing is reversed. 
Trade is interdicted to all Western peoples except the Dutch, and 
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they arc confined to a little island 200 yards in length by 80 in width; 
the least symptom of predilection for any alien creed ex|x>&cs a 
Japanese subject to be punished with awful rigour; any attempt to 
leave the limits of the realm involves decapitation ; not a ship large 
enough to pass beyond the shadow of the coast may be built. How- 
ever unwelcome the admission, it is apparent that for all these 
changes Christian propagandism was responsible. 'I'he policy of 
seclusion adopted by Japan in the early part of the 17th century and 
resolutely pursued until the middle of the 19th, was anti-Christian, 
not anti-foreign. The fact cannot be too clearly recognized. It is 
the chief lesson taught by the events outlined above. Throughout 
the whole of that period of isolation, Occidentals were not known to 
the Japanese by any of the terms now in common use, as gwaihohu-jin^ 
sciyo-jiKf or i-pn^ which embody the simple meanings ‘ foreigner,’ 
‘ Westerner ’ or ‘ alien ' : they were popularly called bateren (padren). 
Thus completely had foreign intercourse and Christian propagandism 
become identified in the eyes of the people. And when it is remem- 
bered that foreign intercourse, associated with Christianity, had come 
to be synonymous in Japanese ears with foreign aggression, with the 
subversal of the mikado's ancient dynasty, and with the loss of the in- 
dei)endenceol the ' country of the gods,' there is no difficulty in under- 
standing the attitude of the nation’s mind towards this question." 

Foreign Intercourse in Modern rfww.— From the middle of 
tlie 17th (entury to the beginning of the 19th, Japan succeeded 
Dutch and in rigorously enforcing her policy of seclusion. But 
Ruaalan in the concluding days of this epoch two influences 
Influence, began to disturb her self-sufficiency. One was the 
gradual infiltration of light from the outer world through 
the narrow window' of the Dutch prison at Deshima; the other, 
frequent apparitions of Russian vessels on her northern roasts. 
The former w'as a slow process. It materialized first in the study 
of a ialomy by a little group of youths who had acquired acci- 
dental knowledge of the radical different'e between Dutch and 
Japanese conceptions as to the structure of the liuman body, 
’rhe work of these stud(‘nts reads like a jiage of romance. With- 
out any appreciable knowledge of the Dutch language, they .set 
themselves to decipher a Dutch medical book, obtained at enor- 
mous cost, and roni this small bt^ginning they passed to (i vague 
but firm conviction that their country had fallen far behind the 
material and intellectual progress of the Occident. 'I hey 
laboured in secret, for the study of foreign books wa.s then a 
criminal offence; yet the patriotism of one of their number (iut- 
weighed his i)rudence, and he boldly published a brochure 
advocating the construction of a navy and prediding a descent 
by the Russians on the northern borders of the empire. Before 
this prescient man had lain five months in pri.son, his foresight 
was verified by events. 'J’he Russians simulated at the outset 
a desire to establish commercial relations by peaceful means. 
Had the Japanese been better acquainted with the history of 
nations, they would have known how to interpret the idea of a 
Russian (juest for commen’ial connexions in the J‘'ar East a 
hundred years ago. But they dealt with tlic question on its 
superficial merits, and, after impo.sing on the tsar's envoys a 
wearisome delay of several months at Nagasaki, address(!d to 
them a peremptory refusal together with an order to leave that 
port forthwith. Incensed by .such treatment, and by the .sub- 
sequent imprisonment o' a number of their fellow’-countrymcn 
who had landed on tlie island of Etorofu in the Kuriles, the 
Russians resorted to armed reprisals. 'I’he Japanese settle- 
ments in Sakhalin and Etorofu were raided and burned, other 
places were mena('ed and sevcml Japanese vessels were de- 
stroyed. The Ic.sson sank deep into the minds of th * Yedo officials. 
'Fhey withdrew^ their veto against the study of foreign book.s, 
and they arrived in part at the reluctant conc lusion that to offer 
armed opposition to the coming of foreign ships w'as a ta.sk 
somewhat beyond Japan’s cajiacity. Japan ('ea.sed, how'ever, to 
attract European attention amid the absorbing interest of the 
Napoleonic era, and the shogun’s government, misinterpreting 
this re.spite, reverted to their old policy of stahvart resistance to 
foreign intercourse. 

Meanwhile another power was beginning to establish clo.se 
contact wMth Japan. The w haling industry in Russian waters off 
the coast of Ala.ska and in the seas of China and Japan 
Enterprise, attracted large investments of American capital 
* and was pursued yearly by thousands of American 
citizens. In one season 86 of these w'haling vessels passed within 


easy sight of Japan’s northern island, Vezo, so that the aspec t of 
foreign ships became quite familiar. From time to lime Ameri- 
can schooners were cast away on Japan's shores. Generally the 
.survivors were treated wdth tolerable consideration and ulti- 
mately sent to Deshima for shipment to Batavia. Japanese 
.^ilors, too, driven out of their route by hurric anes and caught 
in the stream of the “ Black Current,” wxtc occasionally carried 
to the Aleutian Islands, to Oregon or California, and in several 
instances these shipwrecked mariners were taken back to Japan 
with all kindness by American vessels. On such an errand of 
mercy the "Morrison’’ entered Yedo Bay in 1837, proceeding 
thence to Kagoshima, only to be driven away by cannon .shot ; 
and on such an errand the “ Manhattan " in 1845 lay for four 
days at Uraga while her master (Mercater (’ooper) collec ti'd 
books and charts. It would seem that his experienc’e induced 
the Wa.shington government to atlc^mpt the opening of japan. 
A ninelv-gun ship and a sloop were sent on the errand. 'I’hey 
anchored off Uraga (July 1846) and C'ommoclore Jiiddle made 
due applic'ation for trade. But he received a positive refusal, 
and having been instructed by his government to abstain from 
any ac’t ('alculated to excite hostility or distrust, he cjuic‘tly 
w'cighed anchor and .sailed away. 

In this .same year (1846) a Frenc h ship touc'hed at the Riukiu 
(Euchu) archipelago and sought to persuade the islanders that 
their only .sec-iirily against Hrilish aggression was to 
plac'o themselves under the protection of I’Yancx. In BHtain 
faetCireat JYilain was now hc‘ginning to intcTcsl herself reappears 
in south China, and more than one warning readied upon the 
Yedo from Desliinui that English war-ships might at 
any moment visit Japanese waters. 'I’he Dutch have lieen much 
blamed for thus attempting to prejudic’e japan against the Oc’ci- 
dc‘nt, but if the dictates of c'ommercial rivalry, as it was then 
practised, do not c'onstitiitc an ample explanation, it should he 
rememhert‘d that England and Holland had recently been 
enemie.s, and that the last British vessel,' .seen at Naga.saki had 
gone there hoping to capture the annual Dutdi tracling-.ship from 
Batavia. Deshimu's warnings, however, remained unliilfilltcl, 
though they doubtless contributed to Japan's feeling of uneasi- 
ness. Them, in 1847, the king of Holland him.self intervened. 
He sent to Yedo various books, together w ith a map of the world 
and a de.spatc:h advising Japan to abandon hcT jiolicy of i.solafion. 
Within a few months (1849) of the* receipt of his iJiitdi 
majesty’s recommendation, an American brig, the " JYd-dc,” 
under CommandcT j. Glynn, anchored in Nagasaki harbour and 
threatened to bomliard the town unless immeclialc* cldivcTv wen? 
made of t8 sc^anien who, having beem wrcjcked in nortliern waters, 
were held by the japane.sc preparatory to shipment for Batavia. 
In 1849 another dc.spatdi readied Veclo frcjrn tlie king of Holland 
announcing that an American flc*et migh< hv. cxjiected in 
Japane.se waters a year later, and that, unless japan agreed to 
cnlcT into friendly commercial .'■dalions, war must ensue. 
Appended to this clctspatch was an apfiroximatc? draft of Ihcf 
treaty which would be pre.sentcd for signature, together with a 
copy of a memorandum addre.s.secJ by the Wasliington govern- 
ment to Europf;an nations, justifying the c-ontemplated expedi- 
tion on the ground that it woulcl inure to the advantage of Japan 
as well as to that of the Occ ident. 

In 1853, Commodore Perry, with a HC|uadron of four ship, s-of- 
war and 560 men, entered Uraga Bay. So iormidable a foreign 
fcjrce had not been seen in Japanese waters since the 
coming of the Mongol Armada. A panic ensued among 
the people — the .same people who, in the days of 
Hideyoshi or lyeyasu, would have gone out to encounter these 
.ships with assured c:onfidence of vif:tory, d'he cjontra.st did not 
stop there. The she'^gun, w hose ancestors had administered the 
country’s affairs with ab.solutely autocratic authority, now sum- 
moned a council of the feudatories to consider the situation; and 
the Imperial c:ourt in Kioto, which never appealed for heaven’s aid 
except in a national emergency such as had never been witnessed 
since the creation of the sh(‘)gunate, now directed that at 
the .seven principal .shrines and at all the great temples .special 
* H.M.S. " Phaeton/' which entered that port in 1808, 
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prayers should be offered for the safety of the land and for the 
destruction of the aliens. Thus the appearance of the American 
squadron awoke in the cause of the country as a whole a spirit of 
patriotism hitherto confined to feudal interests. The shogun 
does not seem to have had any thought of invoking that spirit : 
his part in raising it was involuntary and his ministers behaved 
with perplexed vacillation. The infirmity of the Yedo Adminis- 
tration’s purpose presented such a strong contrast to the single- 
minded resolution of the Imperial court lliat the prestige of the 
one was largely impaired and that of the other correspondingly 
enhanced. Perry, however, was without authority to support 
his proposals by any recourse to violence. The United States 
government had relied solely on the moral effect of his display of 
force, and his countrymen had supplied him with a large collec- 
tion of the products of peaceful progress, from sewing machines 
to miniature railways. He did not unduly press for a treaty, but 
after lying at anchor off Uraga during a period of ten days and 
after transmitting the president’s letter to the sovereign of Japan, 
he steamed away on the 17th of July, announcing his return in 
the ensuing spring. Tlie conduct of the Japanese subsequently 
to his departure showed how fully and rapidly they had acquired 
the conviction that the applian(-es of their old civilization were 
powerless to resist the resources of the new. Orders were 
issued rescinding the long-enforced veto against the construction 
of sea-going ships ; tlie feudal chiefs w'ere invited to build and arm 
large vessels; the Dutch were commissioned to furnish a ship of 
war and to procure from Europe all the best works on modern 
military science; every one wlio had acquired any expert know- 
ledge through the medium of Deshima was taken into ofTa'ial 
favour; forts were built; tannon were cast and troops were 
drilled. But from all this effort there resulted only fresh 
evidence of the country’s inability to defy foreign insistence, and 
on the 2nd of December 1853, instructions were issued that if the 
Americans returned, they were to be dealt with peacefully. The 
sight of Perry’s sleani-propelled ships, their powerful guns and 
all the specimens they carried of western wonders, had practically 
broken down the barriers of Japan’s isolation without any need 
of treaties or conventions. Perry returned in the following 
February, and after an interchange of courtesies and formalities 
extending over six weeks, obtained a treaty pledging Japan to 
accord kind treatment to shipwrecked sailors ; to permit foreign 
vessels to obtain stores and provisions within her territory, and 
to allow American ships to anchor in the purls at Shimoda and 
Hakodate. On this second occasion Perry had 10 ships with 
crews numbering two thousand, and when he landed to sign the 
treaty, he was escorted by a guard of honour mustering 500 
strong in 27 boats. Much has been written about his judicious 
display of force and his sagacious tact in dealing with the 
Japanese, but it may be doubted whether the consequences of his 
exploit have not invested its methods with extravagant lustre. 
Standing on the threshold of modern Japan’s wonderful career, 
his figure shines by the reflected light of its surroundings. 

Russia, Holland and England sj)eedily secured for themselves 
treaties similar to that concluded by Commodore Perry in 1854, 
Pint Hut Japan’s doors still remained closed to foreign 
Tnmtyof commerce, and it was reserved for another citizen 
Commerce, republic lo open them. This w as Town- 

send Harris (1803--1878), the first U.S. consul-general in Japan. 
Arriving in August 1856, he concluded, in June of the following 
year, a treaty securing to American citizens the privilege of per- 
manent residence at Shimoda and Hakodate, the opening of 
Nagasaki, the right of consular jurisdiction and certain minor 
concessions. Still, however, permission for commercial inter- 
course was withheld, and Harris, convinced that this great goal 
could not be reached unless he made his way to Yedo and con- 
ferred direct with the shogun’s miiusters, pressed persistently 
for leave to do so, Ten months elapsed before he succeeded, and 
such a display of reluctance on the Japanese side was ver>' 
unfavourably criticized in the year? immediately subsequent. 
Ignorance of the country’s domestic politics inspired the critics. 
The Yedo administration, alreadyriacakened by the growth of a 
strong public sentiment in favour of abolishing the dual system 


of government — ^that of the mikado in Kioto that of the 
shogun in Yedo — had been still further discredited by its own 
timid policy as compared with the stalwart mien of the throne 
towards the question of foreign intercourse. Openly to sanction 
commercial relations at such a time would have been little short 
of reckless. The Perry convention and the first Harris conven- 
tion could be construed, and were purposely construed, as mere 
acts of benevolence towards strangers ; but a commercial treaty 
would not have lent itself to any such construction, and naturally 
the shogun’s ministers hesitated to agree to an apparently 
suicidal step. Harris carried his point, however. He was 
received by the shogun in Yedo in November 1857, and on 
the 29th of July 1858 a treaty was signed in Yedo, engaging 
that Yokohama should be opened on the 4th of July 1859 and 
that commerce between the United States and Japan should 
thereafter be freely carried on there. This treaty was actually 
concluded by the shogun’s Ministers in defiance of their failure 
to obtain the sanction of the sovereign in Kioto. Foreij^ 
historians have found much to say about Japanese duplicity in 
concealing the subordinate position occupied by the Yedo 
administration towards the Kioto court. Such condemnation is 
j not consistent with fuller knowledge. The Yedo authorities 
I liad power to solve all problems of foreign intercourse without 
j reference to Kioto. lyeyasu had not seen any occasion to 
seek imperial assent when he granted unrestricted liberty of 
trade to the representatives of the East India (.‘ompany, nor had 
lyemitsu asked for Kioto’s sanction when he issued his decree for 
the expulsion of all foreigners. If, in the 19th century, Yedo 
shrank from a responsibility which it had unhesitatingly assumed 
in the 17th, the cause was to be found, not in the shogun’s 
simulation of autonomy, but in his desire to associate the throne 
with a policy whicli, while recognizing it to be unavoidable, he 
distrusted his own ability to make the nation accept. But his 
ministers had promised Harris that the treaty should be 
signed, and they kept their word, at a risk of wliich the United 
States’ consul-general had no conception. Throughout these 
negotiations Harris spared no pains to create in the minds of 
the Japanese an intelligent conviction that the world could no 
longer be kept at arm’s length, and though it is extremely prob- 
lematical whether he would have succeeded had not the Japan- 
ese themselves already arrived at tliat very conviction, liis 
patient and lucid expositions coupled with a winning personality 
undoubtedly produced much impression. He was largely 
assisted, too, by recent events in China, where the Peiho forts 
had been captured and the Chinese forced to sign a treaty at 
Tientsin. Harris warned the Japanese that the British fleet 
miglxt be expected at any moment in Yedo Bay, and that the 
best way to avert irksome demands at the hands of the English 
was to establish a comparatively moderate precedent by yielding 
to America’s proposals. 

This treaty could not be represented, as previous conventions 
had been, in the light of a purely benevolent concession. It 
definitely provided for tlie trade and residence of 
foreign merchants, and thus finally terminated 
Japan’s traditional isolation. Moreover, it had been 
concluded in defiance of the Throne’s refusal to sanction anything 
of the kind. Much excitement resulted. 'The nation ranged 
itself into three parties. One comprised the advocates of free 
intercourse and progressive liberality; another, while insisting 
that only the most limited privileges should be accorded to 
aliens, was of two minds as to the advisability of offering armed 
resistance at once or temporizing so as to gain time for prepara- 
tion; the third advocated uncompromising seclusion. Once 
again the sh6gun convoked a meeting of the feudal barons, 
hoping to secure their co-operation. But with hardly an excep- 
tion they pronounced against yielding. Thus the shSgunate 
saw itself compelled to adopt a resolutely liberal policy ; it 
issued a decree m that sense, and thenceforth the administrative 
court at Yedo and the Imperial court in Kioto stood in unequivo- 
cal opposition to each other, the Conservatives ranging them- 
selves on the side of the latter, the Liberals on that of the former. 
It was a situation full of perplexity to outsiders, and the foreign 
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representatives misinterpreted it. The)» imagined that the 
shogun’s ministers sought only to evade their treaty obli^tions 
and to render the situation "intolerable for foreign residents, 
whereas in truth the situation threatened to become intolerable 
for the shOgunate itself. Nevertheless the Ycdo officials can- 
not be entirely acquitted of duplicity. Under pressure of the 
necessity of self-preservation they effected with Kioto a com- 
promise which assigned to foreign intercourse a temporary 
character. The threatened political crisis was thus averted, 
but the enemies of the dual system of government gained 
strength daily. One of their devices was to assassinate foreigners 
in the hope of embroiling the shogunate with Western powers and 
thus either forcing its hand or precipitating its downfall. It is 
not wonderful, perhaps, that foreigners were deceived, especially 
as they approached the solution of Japanese problems with 
all the Occidentars habitual suspicion of everything Oriental. 
Thus when the Yedo government, cognisant that serious dangers 
menaced the Yokohama settlement, took precautions to guard 
it, the foreign ministers convinced themselves that a deliberate 
piece of chicanery was being practised at their expense; that 
statecraft rather than truth had dictated the representations 
made to them by the Japanese authorities; and that the alarm 
of the latter was simulated for the purpose of finding a pretext 
to curtail the liberty enjoyed by foreigners, 'rhereforc a sugges- 
tion that the inmates of the legations should show themselves as 
little as possible in the streets of the capital, where at any 
moment a desperado might cut them down, was treated almost as 
an insult. Then the Japanese authorities saw no recourse except 
to attach an armed escort to the person of every foreigner when 
he moved about the city, but even this precaution, which 
certainly was not adopted out of mere caprice or with any 
sinister design, excited fresh suspicions. The British representa- 
tive, in reporting the event to his government, said that the 
Japanese had taken the opportunity to graft upon the establish- 
ment of spies, watchmen and police-officers at the several 
legations, a mounted escort to accompany the members whenever 
they moved about. 

Just at this time (1861) the Yedo statesmen, in order to 
reconcile the divergent views of llie two courts, negotiated a 
marriage between the emperor’s sister and the shogun, 
upon union about, they had to 

Poreipaera placate the Kioto (bnservatives by a [)romise to expel 
and their foreigners from the country within ten years. When 
^ueacea became known, it strengthened the hands of the 

reactionaries, and furnished a new weapon to Yedo's 
enemies, who interjireted the marriage as the beginning of a plot 
to dethrone the mikado. Murderous attacks upon foreigners 
became more frequent. Two of these assaults had momentous 
consequences. Three British subjects attempted to fon e their 
w'ay through the corle’^e of the Satsuma feudal chief on the 
highway between Yokohama and Yedo. One of them was 
killed and the other tw'o wounded. This outrage wa.s not in- 
spired by the “ barliarian-cxpelling sentiment : to any Japanese 
subject violating the rules of etiquette as the.se Englishmen 
had violated them, the same fate would have been meted 
out. Nevertheless, as the Satsuma daimyo refused to surrender 
his implicated vassals, and as the shdgun’s arm w'as not long 
enough to reach the most powerful feudatory in Japan, the 
British goveniment sent a squadron to bombard his capital, 
Kagoshima. It was not a brilliant exploit in any sense, but its 
results were invaluable; for the operations of the British .ships 
finally convinced the Satsuma men of their impotence in the 
face of Western armaments, and converted them into advocates 
of liberal progress. Three months previously to this bombard- 
ment of Kagoshima another puissant feudatory had thrown 
down the gauntlet. The Choshu chief, whose batteries com- 
manded the entrance to the inland sea at Shimonoseki, opened 
fire upon ships flying the flags of the United States, of France 
and of Holland. In thus acting he obeyed an edict obtained by 
the extremists from the mikado without the knowledge of the 
shogun, which edict fixed the nth of May 1863 as the date 
for practically inaugurating the foreigners-expulsion policy. 


\gain the sh6gun\s administrative competence proved inade- 
quate to exact reparation, and a squadron, compo.sed chiefly 
of British men-of-war, proceeding to Shimonoseki, demolished 
Choshu’s forts, destroyed his ships and scattered his .samurai. 
In the face of the Kagoshima bombardment and the Shimono- 
.seki expedition, no Japanese subject could retain any faith in 
his countrj-’s ability to oppose Occidentals by force. 'I'hus the 
year 1863 was memorable in Japan \s history. It siiw the 
“ barbarian-expelling ” agitation deprived of the emperor's 
sanction; it saw the two principal c‘lans, Satsuma and Choshu, 
convinced of their country’s impotence to defy the Occident; 
it saw the nation almost fully roused to the disintegrating and 
weakening effects of the feudal system; and it saw the tradi- 
tional antipathy to foreigners beginning to be exchanged for a 
desire to study their civilization and to adopt its be.sl features. 

The treaty ('oncluded between the shogun's government and 
the United States in 1858 was of course followed by similar 
compacts with the principal European powers. pattacMtion 
From the outset these states agreed to co-operate otthe 
for the assertion of their conventional privilege.s, Tremtiea* 
and they naturally took Great Britain for leader, though such 
a relation was never openly announced, I'lu* treaties, however, 
continued during several years to luck imperial ratification, 
and, as time went by, that defect obtruded itself more and 
more upon the altenlion of their foreign signatories. The year 
1865 saw British interests entru.sted to the (’harge of Sir Harry 
Parkes, a man of keen insight, inflomitable courage and .some- 
what peremptory methods, learned during a long period of 
sorviee in ('hina. It Imppened that the post of J.ipanese .se<Te- 
tury at the J^rilish legation in V'edo was then held by a remark- 
ably gifted young Englishman, who, in a eomparalively brief 
interval, had acquired a good working knowledge of the Japanese 
language, and it happened also that tin* British legation in 
Yedo was already — as it has alway.s been ever since— the best 
efiuippcd institution of its class in Japan, Aidi'd by these 
facilities and by the researches of Mr Satow (aflt^rwards Sir 
Ernest Satow) J^irk(^s arrived at the (‘(inclusions that the 
Yedo government was tottering to its fall; that the resumption 
of administrative authority by the* Ki('ito ('ourt would make for 
the interests not only of the West but also of japan; and that 
the ratifi('ation of the treaties by the mikado would elucidate 
the .situation for foreigners while being, at tlie siime time, 
essential to the validity of the dex urnents. 'Pwo other objer ts 
also presented themselves, namely, that the import duties 
fixed by the conventions should be re(Juc(!d from 15 to 5 % 
ad valorem, and that tlie jiorls of Hi(")g(’j and Osaka should Im; 
opened at once, instead of at the expiration of two years as 
originally fixed. It was n.it proposed that these (oncessions 
.should l)e entinfly gnituitous. When the four-power flotilla 
destroyed the Shimonoseki hatteri(?s and sank the vessels 
lying there, a fine of three million dollars (some jC75o,ooo) had 
been imposed upon the daimyo of ('hoshu liy way of ransom for 
his capital, which lay at the mercy of the invaders. The daimyo 
of Cho.shu, however, was in open rebellion against the shogun, 
and as the latter could not collect the debt from the recalcitrant 
claasmen, while the four powers insisted on being paid by 
some one, the Yedo treasury was finally c‘omi)elled to shoulder 
the obligation. Two out of the three millions were still due, 
and Parkes conceived the idea of remitting this debt in exchange 
for the ratification of the treaties, the reduction of the (‘ustoms 
tariff from 15 to 5 % ad valorem and the immediate opening of 
Hi6g(> and Osaka. He took with him to the place of negotia- 
tion (lliogo) a fleet of British, Frem h and Dutch war-ships, 
for, while announcing peaceful intentions, he had aeemstomed 
himself to tliink that a display of force should occupy the fore- 
ground in all negotiations witli Oriental states. This coup 
may be said to have sealed the fate of the sh(‘)gunate. For 
here again was produced in a highly aggravated form the drama 
which had so greatly startled the nation eight years previously. 
Perry had come with his war-ships to the portals of Yedo, and 
now a foreign fleet, twice as strong as Perry’s, had anchored 
at the vestibule of the Imperial city itself. No rational Japanese 
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could suppose that this parade of force was for purely peaceful 
purposes, or that rejection of the amicable bargain proposed by 
Great Britain’s representative would be followed by the quiet 
withdrawal of the menacing fleet, whose terrible potentialities 
had been demonstrated at Kagoshima and Shiinonoseki. The 
seciusionists, whose voices had been nearly silenced, raised them 
in renewed denunciation of the shogun’s incompetence to 
guarantee the sacred city of Kioto against such trespasses, 
and the emperor, brought once more under the influence of th(- 
anti-foreign party, inflicted a heavy disgratx* on the shogun 
by dismissing and punishing the oflicials to whom the latter 
had entrusted the conduct of negotiations at lliogo. Such 
procedure on the fiart of the throne amounted to withdrawing 
the administrative commission held by the Tokugawa family 
since the days of lyeyasu. The shogun resigned. Bui his 
adversaries not being yet ready to replace him, he was induced 
to resume office, with, however, fatally damaged prestige. As 
for the three-power squadron, it steamed away successful. 
Parkes had come prepared to write ofT the indemnity in exchange 
for three con(‘essions. He obtained two of the (ontessions 
without remitting a dollar of the debt. 

The shogun did not long survive the humiliation thus 
inflicted on him. He died in the following year (i8()6), and 
Finai Adop^ Keiki, destined to be the last ol 
tionof the Tokugawa rulers. Nine years previously this 

W9Ki0n same Keiki had been put forw^ard by the .seclusionist.s 

civiiiMmtion,^^ candidate for the shugunate. Vel no sooner did 
he attain that distinction in 1866 than he remodelled the army 
on French lines, engaged English officers to organize a navy, I 
sent his lirother to the Paris Exhibition, and altered many of 
the forms and (vremonies of his court so as to bring them into 
accord with Occidenlal fashions. I’hc contrast between the 


to allow foreigners to have free access to districts remote from 
the only tribunals competent to control them. The Japanese 
raised no objection to the embodiment of this system in the 
treaties. They recognized its necessity and even it.s expediency, 
for if, on the one hand, it infringed their country’s sovereign 
rights, on the other, it prevented complications which must 
have ensued had they been entrusted with jurisdiction which 
I they were not prepared to di.scharge satisfactorily. But the 
consular courts were not free from defects. A few of the 
powers organized competent tribunals presided over by judicial 
experts, but a majority of the treaty states, not having suffi- 
ciently large interests at .stake, were content to delegate consular 
duties to merchants, not only deficient in legal training, but also 
th(tmselvt.s engaged in the very commercial tran.sactions upon 
whic'h they might at any moment be required to adjudicate in 
a magi.sterial (rapacity. In any circumstances the dual fundions 
of consul and judge ( ould ncit be discharged w'ithout anomaly by 
the same official, for he was obliged to ad as advocate in the 
preliminary .stages of complications about which, in his position 
as judge, he might ultimately have to deliver an impartial 
verdic t. Jn practice, however, the system worked with tolerable 
[ smoothness, and might have remained long in force had not the 
patriotism of the Japanese* rebelled bittcrrly against the implica- 
tion that their count ry was unfit to exerc ise one of the funda- 
mental atlril)utes of every sovereign state, judicial autonomy. 
From the very outset they spared no effort to qualify for the 
rec'ovcry of this attribute. Revision of the country’s laws and 
re-organization of its law courts would necessarily ha\'C been 
an es.scntial feature ol the general reforms suggested by contact 
with the Occident, but ilie question of consular jurisdiction 
('(Ttainly c'onsti luted a .special incentive, Expert a.ssislance 
was obtained from France and (iennanv ; the l)est features ol 


politics he reprt*st'nled w'hen a candidate for office in 1857 and 
the practice he adopt (xl on succeeding to pow’cr in 1860 furnished 
an apt illustration of I lie c‘luinge that had ('ome over the .spirit 
of the time. 'I'lie most bigoted of the exclusionists were now 
b(*ginning to abandon all idea of expelling foreigners and to 
think mainly of acquiring the best elements of their ci\ ilizalion. 
The Japanese are slow to reach a decision but very cjuick to act 
upon It when reached. From 18O6 onwards the new- .spirit 
rapidly permeated the whole nation; progress l.H’came the aim 
of all classes, and the country entc'red upon a career of intelli- 
gent assimilation wdiicdi, in forty years, won for Japan a uni- 
versally accorded place in the ranks of the great Occidental 
powers. 

After the abolition of the shogunate and the resumption of 
administrative functions by the Throne, caie of the first ac'ts 
organized government was to invite 
CMmtor the foreign rc'presentalives to KiCito, where they 
JudiciMt Jiad audience of the mikado. Subsequently a 
Autonomy, ^jt^cree was issued, announcing the emperc)r’s 
re.solve to establish amicable relations with foreign countries, 
and “ declaring that any Japanese subject thereafter guilty of 
violent liehaviour towards a foreigner would not only act in 
opposition to the Imperial command, but would also he guilty 
of impairing the dignity and good faith of the nation in the eyes 
of the powers with which his majesty had pledged himself to 
maintain friendship.” From that time the relations between 
Japan and foreign states grow yearly more amic'able; the natiem 
adopted the products of \\‘estc.‘rn civilization with notable 
thoroughnt'ss, and the provisions of the treaties were carefully 
observed. Those treaties, howt*\er, pres(*nic*cl t»nc‘ feature 
which very soon became exceedingly irksenne to Japan. They 
exempted foreigners residing within her borders from the 
operation of her c'riminal laws, and secaired to them the privilege 
of being arraigned solely before tribunals of their own nation- 
ality. I'hat system had always been (’onsidered n(*c‘essar\’ 
where the subjects of Christian stales visited or .sojourned in 
non-Christian countries, and, for the purpose of giving effect to 
it, consular courts were established. This neces.sitated the 
confinement of foreign resident.s to tettlements in the neighbour- 
hood of the consular courts, since it would have been imprudent 


European jiiri.spnidence were adapted to the conditions and 
usages of Jafian; the law' courts w'ere remodelled, and .steps 
were taken to educate a competent judiciary. In (’riminal law 
the exampU* of 1* 'ranc:e was chiefly followed ; in commerc'ial law 
: that of (Germany ; and in civil law that of the Oc'cidcnt generally, 
willi due regard to the customs of the country. 'The jury 
system was not adopted, collegiate courts being regarded as 
more ('ondiicixe to ju.stice, and the order of procedure went 
from tribunals of first in.slanc-e to appeal courts and finally to 
the court of c'assation. Schools of law were (juickly opened, and 
a well-equipped bar soon came into exi.stenee. 'Twelve y(‘ars 
after the inception of these great works, Japan made formal 
; application for revision of the treaties on the basis of abolishing 
! consular jurisdiction. She had asked for revision in 1871, 
sending to Europe and America an important embassy to raise 
the (jiiotion. But at that time the ('onditions originaily calling 
for c'onsular jurisdiction had not undergone any change suc'h 
a.s w'ould ha\ e ju.stilied its abolition, and the Japanese govern- 
ment, thougli \ery anxious to recover tariff autonomy as well 
as judicial, shrank from .separating the two questions, lest by 
I prematurely soKing one tlie solution of the other might be 
I unduly deferred. Thus the emba.ssy failed, and though ilie 
I problem ultraelcd great academic'al interest from the first, it 
did lua re-enter the field of practical polities until 188.^. The 
negotiations were long protracted. Never previously had an 
Oriental state received at the hands of lh<* Oc c ident recognition 
such as that now demanded by Japan, and the \\ est naturally 
fell deep reluct anc'e to try a w'holly novel experiment. The 
I’niied States had set a generous example by concluding a new 
treaty (187S) on the lines dc'sired by Japan. But its operation 
was conditional on a similar act of compliance b\- the other 
treaty powers. Ill-informed European publicists ridiculed the 
Washington siate.smen’s attitude on this occasion, claiming that 
what had been given with one hand was taken back with the 
other. The truth is that the conditional pro\dsion was inserted 
at the request of Japan herself, who appreciated her own unpre- 
paredness fcir the concession. From 1883, however, she was 
ready to accept full responsibility, and she therefore asked that 
all foreigners within her borders should thenceforth be subject to 
her laws and judiciable by her law'-courts, supplementing her 
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application by promising that its favourable reception should exists^ opportunities to discover causes of complaint cannot 
be followed by the complete opening of the country and the be wanting. But at the elcNcnth hour this unfavourable 
removal of all restrictions hitherto imposed on foreign trade, demeanour underwent a marked t hange. So soon as it became 
travel and residence in her realm. “ From the first it had been evident that the old system was hopelessly doomed, the sound 
the habit of Occidental peoples to upbraid Japan on account of common sense of the Europeim and American business man 
the barriers opposed by her to full and free foreign intercourse, asserted itself. The foreign residents let it he sten that they 
and she was now able to claim that these barriers were no longer intended to bow cheerfully to the inevitable, and that no obstacles 
maintained by her desire, but that they existed be(‘ause of a would be willingly placed by them in the path of Japanese juris- 
system which theoretically proclaimed her unfitness for free diction. The Ja^nese, on their side, took some promising steps, 
association with Western nations, and practically made it An Imperial rescript declared in unequivocal terms that it was 
impossible for her to throw open her territories completely the sovereign's policy and desire to abolish all distiiK lions 
for the ingress of foreigners.’" She had a strong case, but on between natives and foreigners, and that by fully carrying out 
the side of the European pow’crs extreme reluctance was mani- the friendly pu^osc of the treaties his people would best tonsull 
tested to try the unprecedented experiment of placing their hi.s wishes, maintain the character of tlx' nation, and promote 
people under the jurisdiction of an Oriental country. Still its prestige. The premier and other ministers of slate issued 
greater was the reluctance of those upon whom the experiment instructions to the effect that the responsibility now de\^olved 
would be tried. Foreigners residing in Japan naturally clung on the government, and the duly on the people, of enabling 
to consular jurisdiction as a privilege of inestimable value, foreigners to reside confidently uml cimtentedly in every part of 
They saw, indeed, that such a system could not be permanently the country. Even the chief Buddhist prelates addressed to ihe 
imposed on a country where the conditions justifying it hud priests and parishioners in their dioexses iujuni’tions pointing 
nominally disappeared. But they saw, also, that the legal and out that, freedom of ci nscienco being now guiiranlecd by the 
judicial reforms effected by Japan had been crowded into an constitution, men professing alien creeds must be treated as 
extraordinarily brief period, and that, as tyros experimenting courteously a.s the iolltjwers of liuddhisin, and must enjoy the 
with alien systems, the Japanese might be betrayed into many same rights and privileges. 

^‘rrors. Thus the great ( hangt‘ was (‘ffected in eireumstanees of happy 

The negotiations lasted for eleven years, 'rhey were begun in augury. Its results wc'n* successful on llu' whole. l‘‘ori‘igners 
1 88:t and a solution was nut reached until 1894. Finally European re.siding in Japan now enjoy immunity of domicile, personal 
RecoMnittott governments conceded the justice of Japan's case, and religious liberty, freedom from oflicial intcrfenaiee, and 
by the and it wa.s agreed that from July 1809 Japanese security of life and properly as fully as though they were living 
f*ower8. tribunals should assume jurisdiction over every in their own (ountries, and they have gradually h'arned to look 
person, of whatever nationality, within the ( onfines of Japan, with greatly increased respeei upon Ja])amse law and its 
and the w-hole country should be thrown open to foreigners, all administrators. 

limitations upon trade, travel and residence being removed. Next to the nwdsion of the treaties and to the result of the 
Great Britain took the lead in thus releasing Japan from great wars waged by Japan sim e the resumption of foreign inter- 
the fetters of the old system. The initiative rutDC from (oursc, the most memorable incident in Iut moflern Anyto- 
her with special grace, for the ssstem and all its irksome career was the eont lusion, first, of an nttniie, and, Jefianeite 
consequences had been originally imposed on japan by a secondly, of an offensivt* and rl(‘fensive alliance Alliance, 
combination of powers with (ireat Britain in the van. As a with Great Britain in January 1902 and Sept«‘ml)er 1905, 
matter of historical .sequence the Vnited Slate.s dictatixl the respectively. The enhnlv set out by disavowing ( ri the purl of 
terms of the first treaty prov'iding for consular juri.srliction. Hut each of the <-ontntcting parties any aggressive tcmdi ncy in either 
from a very early period the Washington government showed ('hina or Korea, the intiependenee of which two countries was 
its wdlingness to remove all limitations of japan’s sovereignty, explicitly recognized; and w(*nt on to declare that (ireat Hriiain 
whereas Juirope, headed by Great Jiriiain. whose preponderating in (’hina and jajian in ( hina ami Korea might take indispensable 
interests entitled her to lead, resolutely refused to make any mi ans to safeguard their inlen*sts; while, if such measures 
substantial eonce.ssion. In Japanese eyes, therefore, British involved one of the signatories in war with a third power, the 
conservatism seemed to be the one serious obstacle, and since other signatory would not only remain neutral but woidd also 
the Briti.sh residents in the settlements far outnumbered alhilher endeaviair to prevent other powiTS from j(»ining in hostilities 
nationalities, and since they alone had newspaper organs to against its ally, and would come to the assistance of the latter in 
ventilate their grievances -it was certainly fortunate for the the ev(.*nt of its being faced by two f>r mon* p»>wers. 'I’he enlvnlv 
popularity of her people in the Far I^a.sl that (ireat Britain saw further recognized tliat Japan pfjssessed, in a fier uliar degree, 
her way finally to set a liberal example. Nearly five years were political, nimmercial and industrial interests in Kfirea. 'riiis 
required to bring the otherOccidental p(»wcTs inio line witfi Great j agreement, equally novel for eaefi of the (:ontra< ting parlies, 
Britain and America. It should be stated, however, that neither ' evidently tended io the benefit of Jajian more than to that of 
rcliutan' e to make the necessary concessions nor want of sym- Great Britain, inasmuch as the interests in (juestion w-ere \ ital 
pathy with Japan caused the d(?iay. The explanation is. first, from the former jiower’s ])oint of view but merely local from the. 
that each set of negotiators sought to improve either the term.s latter’s. 'I'he inequality was jorrecied by an offensive anrl 
or the terminology of the treaties already concluded, and, defensive alliance in 1905. For the seo[)e of the agreement was 
secondly, that the tariff arrangemenis for the different cf>untries then extendcfl to India and eastern Asia generally, and while the 
required elaborate discussion. ' signatories pledged themselves, on the one hand, to preservi; tlic 

Until the last of the revised treaties wa.s ratified, voices of i common interests of all powers in China liy insuring her integrity 
protest against revision continued to be vehemently raised by a and inclependenre as well as the principle of erjua) opportunities 
Recaption sec tion of the foreign community in the settle- ; for the commerce and industry of all nations within her borders, 

given to the mcnts. Some were honestly apprehensive a.s to the they agreed, on the other, to maintain their own territorial rights 
Reviaed issue of the experiment. Otlicr.s were swayed by in eastern Asia and India, and to come to (jach other’s armed 
Trentlee. racial prejudice. A few' had fallen into an insuper- j assistcanc e in the event of those rights being assailed by any other 
able habit of grumbling, or found their account in advocating ; power or powers. These agreements have, of course, a dose 
conser\'atism under pretence of championing foreign interests; . relation to the events which acc^omjianied or immediately 
and all w^erc naturally reluctant to forfeit the immunity from ' preceded them, but they also present a vivid and radical con^ 
taxation hitherto enjoyed. It seemed as though the inaugura- ‘ trast l)etween a country which, less than half a c entury previ* 
tion of the newr system would find the foreign community ; ously, had struggled vehemently to remain secluded from the 
in a mood wliich must greatly diminish the chances of a ' world, and a country which now allied itself with one of the 
happy result, for where a captious and aggrieved disposition most liberal and progressive nations for the purposes of a policy 
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extending over the whole of eastern Asia and India. This 
contrast was accentuated two years later (1907) when France 
and Russia concluded ententes with Japan^ recognizing the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Chinese Empire, as well as the 
principle of equal opportunity for all nations in lliat country, 
and engaging to support eacli other for assuring peace and 
security there. Japan thus Ixscame a world power in the most 
unequivocal sense. 

Japan's Foreign Wars and Complications * — The earliest foreign 
war conducted by Japan is said to have taken place at the 
beginning of the 3rd century, when the empress Jingo 
led an army to the concjuest of Korea. But as the 
event is supposed to liave happened more than 500 
years before the first Japanese record was written, its traditional 
details cannot be seriously discussed, 'fhere is, however, no 
room to doubt that from time to time in early ages Japanese 
troops were seen in Korea, though they made no permanent 
impression on the country. It was reserved for Ilideyoshi, the 
taik 5 , to make the Korean pninsula the scent' of a great 
over-sea campaign. Hicleyoslu, tfie Napoleon of Japan, having 
brought the whole empire under his sway as the se(iuel of many 
years of incomparable generalship and statecraft, concei\'ed the 
project of subjugating China, hy some liislorians his motive has 
been described as a desire to find employment for the immense 
mob of armed men whom four centuries of almost ('ontinuous 
fighting had called into existence in japan : he felt that domestic 
peace could not be [lermanentJ)’ restored unless these restless 
spirits were occupied abroad. But although that object may 
have reinforced his purpose, his ami^ition aimed at nothing less 
tiian the conquest of (Ihinu, and he regarded Korea merely as a 
stepping-stone to that aim. Had Korea consented to lx* put to 
such a use, she need not have fought or sulTered. 'fhe Koreans, 
however, counted China invincible, 'i'lu'v considered that japan 
would be shattered by the first c(.'nlact with the great empire, 
and therefore although, in tlic 13th century, they had given the 
use of their hurlxairs to the Mongol invaders of Japan, the>' flatly 
refu.sed in the i6th to allow their territory to lie used for a 
Japanese invasion of China. On the 24th of Mav' 1592 the wave 
of invasion rolled against Korea’s .southern coast. Ilideyoshi 
had chosen Nagoya in the province of Hizen us the home l)a.se 
of his operations, Tliere the sea separating Japan from the 
Korean pcMiinsula narrows to a strait divided into two channels 
of almost 0(juul width by the island of Tsusliinia. To reach this 
island from the Jajianese side was an easy and safe task, liut in 
the 56-iniJe cliannel that separated Tsusliiina from the peninsula 
an invading flotilla had to run the risk of attack by Korean war- 
ships. At Nagoya Ilideyoshi assembled an army of over 300,000 
men, of whom some 70,000 con.stituted the first fighting line, 
87,000 the second, and the remainder formed a re.serve to be 
subsecjuently drawn on as occasion demanded. The question 
of transport presented some diflicultv', but it was solved by the 
simple expedient of ordering every feudatory to furnish two ships 
fi»r eacli 100,000 koku of his fief’s revenue. These were not 
figliting vessels but mere transports. As for the plan of cam- 
paign, it was precisely in acc’ord W'ith modern principle.*^ of 
; trategy , and liore witness to the daring genius of Hideyoshi. The 
van, consisting of three army corps and mustering in all 51,000 
men, was to i ross rapidly to Fusan, on the south coast of the 
peninsula, and immediately commence a movement northward 
toward.s the capital, Seoul, one corps moving by the eastern 
coast-road, one by the central route, and one by the western coast- 
line. riiereaftcr the other four corps, which formed the first 
fighting line, together w'ith the corps under the direct orders of 
the commander-in-chief, Ukida Hideiye, were to cross, for the 
purpo.se of efTectually subduing the regions through which the 
van had pa.ssed; and, finally, the two remaining corps of the 
second line were to be transported by sea up the we.st coast of 
the peninsula, to form a junction with the van which, by that 
time, should be preparing to pass into China over the northern 
boundary of Korea, namely, the Yalu River. For the landing 
place of these reinforcements the town of Phyong-yang was 
adopted, being easily accessible by the Taidong River from the 


coast. In later ages Japanese armies were destined to move 
twice over these same regions, once to the invasion of China, once 
to the attack of Rus.sia, and they adopted almost the same 
strategical plan as that mapped out by Hideyoshi in the year 
1592. The forecast was that the Koreans would offer their chief 
resistance, first, at the capital, Seoul; next at Phyong-yang, 
and finally at the Yalu, as the approaches to all these places 
offered positions capable of being utilized to great advantage for 
defensive purposes. 

(-)n the 24th of May 1592 the first army corps, under the 
command of Konishi Vukinaga, crossed unmolested to the 
peninsula ; next day the castle of Fusan was carried 
by storm, which same fate befell, on the 27th, Kona fad 
another and stronger fortress lying 3 miles inland Adyaace 
and garrisoned by 20,000 picked soldiers. The 
invaders were irresistible. From the landing-place 
at Fu.san to the gates of Seoul the distance is 267 miles. 
Konishi \s corps covered that interval in 19 days, storming tw'o 
forts, carrying tw'o positions and fighting one pitched battle en 
route. On the 12th of June the Korean capital was in Japanese 
hands, and by the 16th four army corp.s had assembled there, 
while four others liad eifected a landing at Fusan. After a rest 
of 15 days the northward advance was resumed, and July 15th 
saw Phyong-yang in Japanese possession. The distance of 130 
miles from Seoul to the Taidong had be(m traversed in j 8 days, 
10 having been occaipied in forcing the pa.ssage of a river which, 
if held with moderate resolution and skill, should have stopped 
the Japanese altogether. At this point, however, the invasion 
suffered a check owing to a cause whic h in mcKlern times has 
rec'eived much attention, though in Hideyoshi ’s days it had been 
little considered ; the Japanese lost the command of the sea. 

The Japanese idea of sea-fighting in those times was to use 
open boats propelled chiefly by oars. Tliey closed as quickly as 
po.ssil)le with the enemy, and then fell on with the 
trenchant swords whit'h they used so skilfully, 

Now during the 15th century and part of the 16th 
tlic Chinese had lieen so haras.sed by japanest? piratical raids that 
their inventive genius, (juickened by suffering, suggested a 
device for ('oping with these formidable adversaries. Once 
allow the Jupane.se swordsman to come to close (juariers and he 
carried all before him. To keep him at a distan( e, then, was the 
great desideratum, and the C'hinesc compas.sed this in maritime 
warfare by completely covering their l>oats with roofs of solid 
timlier, so that those within were protected against missiles, 
while loofvhole.s and ports enabled them to pour bullets and 
arrows on a foe. The Koreans learned this de\ice from the 
(liinese anil were the first to employ it in actual warfare. Their 
own history alleges that they improved upon the Chinese model 
by nailing sheet iron over the roofs and sides of the “ turtle-shell ” 
craft and studding the whole surface with cheimux de jrise* but 
Japanese annals indicate that in the great majority of cases solid 
timber alone was used. It seems strange that the Japanese 
sliould have been without any clear perception of the immense 
fighting superiority possessed by such protected war-vessels o\‘er 
small open boats. But certainly they were either ignorant or 
indifferent. The fleet which they provided to hold the command 
of Korean waters did not include one vessel of any magnitude : 
it consisted simply of some hundreds of row-boats manned by 
7000 men. Hideyoshi himself was perhaps not without mis- 
givings. Six years pre\*iously he had endeavoured to obtain two 
war-^leons from the Portuguese, and had he succeeded, the 
history of the Far East might have been radically different. 
Evidently, however, he committed a blunder which his countr\’- 
mcn in modem times ha\‘e conspicuously avoided ; he drew the 
sword without having fully investigated hisadversar>’’s resources. 
Just about the time when the van of the Japanese army was 
entering Seoul, the Korean admiral, Yi Sun-sin, at the head of a 
fleet of 80 vessels, attacked the Japanese squadron which lay at 
anchor near the entrance to Fusiin harbour, set 26 of the vessels 
I on fire and dispersed the rest. Four other engagements ensued 
in rapid succession. The last and most important took place 
I shortly after the Japanese troops had seized Phyong-\*ang. It 
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resulted in the sinking of over 70 Japanese vessels, transports 
and fighting ships combined, which formed the main part of a 
flotilla carrying reinforcements by sea to the van of the invading 
army. This despatch of troops and supplies b>' water had been 
a leading feature of Hidev'oshi's plan of lampaign, and the 
destruction of the flotilla to which the duty was entrusted may 
be said to ha^'e sealed the fate of the war by isolating the army 
in Korea from its home base. It is true that Konishi Yukinaga, 
w’ho commanded the first division, would have continued his 
northward march from Phyong-yang without delay, lie argued 
that China wds wholly unprcptired, and that the best hope t)f 
ultimate victory lay in not giving her lime to ( ollecl her forces. 
But the commander-in-chief, Ukida Hidei) e, refused to endorse 
this plan. He took the Nneiv that since the Korean provinces 
were still offering desperate resistance, supplies could not be 
drawn from them, neither couid the troops engaged in subju- 
gating them be freed for serv'ico at the front. 'I'herefore it was 
tssential to await the consummation of the second phase of 
Hideyoshi's plan, namely, the despatch of reinforcements and 
munitions by water to Phyoiig-yang. The reader has seen liow 
that second phase fared. The japane.se coiiiniandtT at Phyong- 
yang never received any ac(‘ession of strength. His force 
suffered constant diminution from casualties, and the question 
of commissariat became daily more dillicult. It is further plain 
to any reader of history — and Japanese historians themselves 
admit the fat:t — that no wise effort was made to ( onciliate the 
Korean people. 'I'hey w'cre treated so harsldy that even the 
humble |)eas;int took up arms, and tluis the peninsula, instead 
of serving as a basis of supplies, had to be garrisoned perjalually 
by a strong army. 

The Koreans, having suffered for their loyally to ('hina, 
naturally looked to her for succour. Again and again appeals 
Chiaege were made to Peking, and at length a force of 5000 
intgrvgn- men, which had been inobili?a‘cl in the IJaotung 
tioa, peninsula, crossed the Yalu and moved south to 

Phyong-yang, where the Japane.se van had been lying idle for 
over two month i. This was early in October 1502, Memorable 
as the first eiK^ounler between Japanese and ('hinese, the incident 
al.so illustrated China’s supreme confidence in her own ineffable 
superiority. The whole of the Korean forces had been driven 
northward throughout the entire length of the peninsula by the 
Japanese armies, yet Peking considered that 5000 Chinese 
“ braves ” would suffice to roll back this tide of invasion. 'I'hree 
thousand of the (liincsc were killed and the remainder fled 
pell-mell across the Yalu. China now began to be seriously 
alarmed. She collected an army variously estimated at from 
51,000 to 200,000 men, and marcliing it acmss Manchuria in the 
dead of winter, Jjuried it against Phyong yang during the first 
week of February 1593. The Japanese garrison did not exceed 
20,000, nearly unc-half of il.s original number having been de- 
tached to hold a line of forts which guarded the communications 
with Seoul. Moreover, the Cliine.se, though their sword.s were 
much inferior to the Japanese weapon, f>osse.ssccl great superiority 
in artillery and cavalry, as well as in the fact that their troopers 
wore iron mail which defied the keenest blade. Thus, after a 
severe fight, the Japane.se had to evacuate Phyong-yang and fall 
back upon Seoul. But thi.s one victory alone stands to Chimi’.s 
credit. In all sub.sef juent encounters of any magnitude her army 
suffered heavy defeiits, losing on one ocaisiun some 10,000 men, 
on another 4000, and on a third 39,000. But the presence of her 
forces and the determined resistance offered by the Koreans effec- 
tually saved Cliina from invasion. Indeed, after the evacuation 
of Seoul, on the 9th of May 1593, Plideyoshi abandoned all idea of 
carrying the war into Chinese territory, and devoted bis attention 
to obtaining honourable terms of peace, the Japanese troops 
meanwhile holding a line of forts along the southern coast of 
Korea. He died before that end had been accomplished. 
Had he lived a few days longer, he would liavc learned 
of a crushing defeat inflicted on the Chinese forces (at .S6-chhon, 
October 30, 1598), when the Satsuma men under Shimazu 
Yoshihiro took 38,700 Chinese heads and sent the noses and ears 
to Japan, where they now lie buried under a tumulus (fnimizuka, 


ear-mound) near the icmplc of Da butsu in Kioto. Thereafter 
the suitesmen to whom ihc regent on his de ith-lujcl had entrusted 
the duty of terminuiing the struggle and recalling the troops, 
intimated to the enemy that the evacuation of the peninsula 
might be obtained if a Korean prim e repiiired to Ju(mn as envoy, 
and if .some tiger-skins iind were sent t(» Kioto in token 

of amity. So ended one of the greatest over-sea campaigns 
I recorded in history, li had lasted years, hatl seen roo,ooo 
I Japane.se troops at one lime on Korean soil, and had eosl some- 
j thing like a quarter of a million fives, 

I From the recall of the Korea expedition in 1 598 to the resump- 
i lion of intercourse with the Oi'cident in modern times, Japan 
enjoyed uninterrupted p<*ace with foreign nations. 

Thereafter .she had to engage in four wars. It is 
striking contrast. During the first eleven centuries 
of her historical existence she was involved in only /n 

one conte.st abroad; during the next half century slie 
fought four time.s beyond the sea and was confroiiled 
by many complications. Whatever material or moral 
advantages her association wilh the West ('onfi*rred on her, it 
did not bring peaix*. 

i'he first menacing foreign eoniplication with which tlie 
Japanese government of the Miiji era luul to deal was connected 
with the traffic in Chinese labour, an abuse not yet 
wholly eradicated. In 1872, a Peruvian ship, the Com- 
“ Maria Luz,” pul into port ut Yokohama, earryingP^'*-*^'®'** 
200 contract laliouriTS. One of the unfortunate m(‘n sui'ceeded 
in reaching the sliorc and made a piteous appeal to tlie Japanese 
authorities, wiio at once seizc(i the vessel and released her freight 
of slaves, for they were little better, The Japanese had not 
alway.s been so parlii'uha'. In the days of early foreign inter- 
course, before England's attitude towards sla\ cry had established 
a new rode of ctliics, Portuguese ships had been permit led to 
carry aw'uy from Hirado, as they did from Macao, cargoes of men 
and women, doomed to a life of (*nforred toil if they survived the 
liorrors of the voyage. But modern Je.jian followed the tenets 
of modern morality in such matters. Of course the J*eruvian 
government protested, and for a time relations wt^re strained 
almost to the point ol rupture; but it was finally agreed that the 
question should be submitted to the arbitration of the tsar, who 
decided in Japan’s favour. Japan’s altitude in this affair 
elicited ap|)laus(?, not merely from the point of view' of humanity, 
but also be» ause of the (onfalenee she showed in Occidental 
justice. 

Another complication which occupii'd the attention of the 
Tokyo government fnun the beginning of the Meiji era was in 
Irutli a legacy from the days of feudalism. In 
tho.se days the island of Yez(», us well as Saklialin smkhmUm 
on its north-west and the Kurile group on its north, CompUem- 
could scarc(dy be said to he in effeOive Japanese 
occupation. It is true that the feudal i hief of MaUsumac (now 
Fuku-yama), the remains of whose castle may still be seen on the 
eoa.st at the .southern extremity of the island of Yezo, exercised 
nominal juri.sdietion ; but his functions did not greatly exceed 
the levying of taxes on the aboriginal inliabitanls of Yezo, the 
Kuriles and .southern Sakluilin. Thus from the beginning of the 
18th century Rus.sian fishermen began to settle in the Kuriles 
and Russian ships menaced Sakhalin. There can be no doubt 
i that the first explorers of Sakhalin were japane.se. A.s early as 
j 1620, some va.s.sals of the feudal chief of Matsumae visited the 
I plare and passed a winter there. It was then su)^po.sed to be a 
I peninsula forming part of the Asiatic mainland, but in 1806 a 
I daring Japanc.se traveller, by name Mamiya Rinzo, made his way 
j to Manchuria, voyaged up and down the Amur, and, crossing to 
Sakhalin, discovered that a narrow strait .separated it from tlie 
mainland. There ftill prevails in the minds of many Occidentals 
a belief that tlie discover)' of Sakhalin’s insular character was 
reserv'ed for (!aptain Nevclskoy, a Russian, who visited tlie place 
in 1849, but in Japan the fact had then been known for 43 years. 
Muravief, the great Ru.ssian empire-builder in East Asia, under 
whose orders Nevelskoy acted, quickly appreciated the necessity 
I of acquiring Sakhalin, whic h commands the estuary of the Amur. 
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After the conclusion of the treaty of Aigun (1857) he visited 
Japan with a squadron, and required that the strait of La 
Pirouse, which scpamtes Sakhalin from Yezo, should be regarded 
as the frontier between Russia and Japan. This would have 
given the whole of Sakhalin to Russia. Japan refused, and 
Muravief immediately resorted to the policy he had already 
pursued with signal success in the Usuri region: he sent emigrants 
to settle in Sakhalin. Twice the shOgunate attempted to 
frustrate this process of gradual absorption by proposing a 
division of the island along the 50th parallel of north latitude, 
and finally, in 1872, the Meiji government offered to purchase the 
Russian portion for 2,000,000 dollars (then equivalent to about 
£400,000). St Petersl)urg, I living by that time disi'overed the 
comparative worthlessness of the island as a wealth-earning 
possession, showed some signs of acquiescence, and possibly an 
agreement might hav(* been reached had not a leading Japanese 
statesman— afterwards ('ount Kuroda — opposed the bargain as 
disadvantageous to Japan. Finally St J\‘tcrsburg\s persevi^- 
rance won the day. In 1875 Japan agreed to reiognize Russia’s 
title to the whole island on condition that Russia similarly 
recognized Japan’s title to the Kuriles. It was a singular com- 
pact. Russia puichascd a Japanese property and paid for it 
with a part of Japan’s belongings. 'Fhese details form a curious 
preface to the fact that Sakhalin was destined, 30 years later, to 
be the scene of a Japanese invasion, in the sc(|ucl of whic h it was 
divided along the 50th j)arallel as the sh(‘)gun's administration 
iiad originally proposcM], 

The first cjf Japan's four conflicts was an expedition to 
F'ormosa in 1874, Insignific'anl from a military point of 
Military view, tills affair deriv(!S vic arious interest from its 
Bxpadition effec t upon the relations hetween C hina and Japan, 
ro FormoKA. upon the question of the ownership of the 
Riukiu islands. These islands, which lie at a little* distanc’c 
south of Japan, hud for centuries been regarded us an 
npanage of the Satsuma fief. 'Flie language and custcems of 
tlieir inhabitants sliowed unmistakable traces of relationship 
to the Japanese, and the possiliiiity of the islands being includetl 
among the dominions of (’hina had prolial>ly n(‘\’er ocrurrecl to 
any Japanese statesman. When therefore, in 187,^ the crew 
of a wrecked RiCikifian junk wc'rc liarharously treated by the 
inhabitants of northern Formosa, the Japanese g«»vcinrncnt 
unhesitatingly assumed the responsibility of s(‘eking redress for 
their outrage. Formosa being a part of the ( hinese Fmpire, 
complaint was duly preferred in Peking, but llie ('hinese. 
authorities showed suc’h resolute indifferenc'e to Japan’s repre- 
sentations that the latter finally took the law into her own 
hands, and sent a small fon'c to punish the Formosan murderers, 
who, of course, were found (juile nnalile to offer any serious 
resistance. The ('hinese government, now recognizing the fact 
that its territories had hi:vn invaded, lodged a protest which, 
but for the inter\cntion of the British minister in Peking, 
might have involved the two empires in war, 'Fhe final teams 
of arrangement were that, in consideration (»f Japan withdraw- 
ing her troops from Formosa, ('hina should indemnify her to the 
extent of the expenses of the expediticui. In sending this j 
expedition to Formosa the government sought to plncaite the . 
Satsuma samurai, who were licginning to show mucii opposition | 
to ('crtain features of the administrati\T refonus just inaugu- 
rated, and who (dainied spec'ial interest in the affairs of the : 
Riukiu islands. 1 

Had Japan needed any ('onfirmation of her belief that the : 
Riukiu islands bclongt'd to her, the incidents and settlement of j 
TbeRiuktu Ibe Formosan complication would iiave constituted j 
Gompiica* conclusive evidence. Thus in 1870 she did net 
r/oit. hesitate to extenil her newly organized system of 
prefectural government to Riukiu, which theni'eforth became | 
the Okinawa prefecture, the former ruler of the islands being 
pensioned, ac'cording to the system followed in the case of j 
the feudal chiefs in Japan proper, (’hina at once entered j 
an objection. She claimed that Riukiu had always been a | 
tributar>» of her empire, and she was doubtless perfectly sincere j 
in the contention, ihit China’s inu qivetation of tribute did not ■ 


.seem reducible to a working theory. So long as her owm advan- 
tage could be promoted, she regarded as a token of vassalage the 
presents periodically carried to her court from neighbouring 
stales. So soon, however, as there arose any question of dis- 
charging a suzerain's duties, she cla.ssed these offerings as insigni- 
ficant interchanges of neighbourly courtesy. It was true that 
Riukiu had followed the custom of despatching gift-bearing 
envoys to China from time to time, just as Japan herself had 
done, though with less regularity. But it was also true that 
Riukiu had been subdued by Satsuma without China stretching 
out a hand to help her; that for two centuries the islands had 
l)een included in tlie Satsuma fief, and that China, in the sequel 
to the Formosan affair, had made a practical acknowledgment 
of Japan’s superior title to protect the islanders. Each empire 
positively a.ssertcd its claims; but whereas Japan put hers into 
practice, (liina confined herself to remonstrances. Things 
remained in that state until 1880, when General Grant, visiting 
the East, suggested the advisability of a compromise. A con- 
ference met in Peking, and the plenipotentiaries agreed that the 
islands should be divided, Japan taking the northern group, 
('hina the southern. But on the eve of signature the ('hinese 
plenipotentiary drew har k, pleading that he had no authority 
to conrlude an agreement without previously referring it to 
(’ertain *)ther dignitaries. Japan, sensible that she had been 
flouted, retired from the discussion and retained the islands, 
China's share in them being reduced to a grievance. 

From the 16th century, when the Korean peninsula was over- 
run by Japanese troops, its rulers made a habit of sending a 
present-bearing embassy to Japan to felicitate the The Korean 
;ic(‘ession of cai h shogun. Ikit afttT the fall of Compliea^ 
the 'Fokugawa shogunate, tlie Korean court de- 
sisted from this custom, declared a determination to have no 
furthcM* relations with a country emhrac’ing Western civilization, 
and refused e\*cn to rec eive a Japanese embas.sy. 'I'his conduct 
caused dc(‘p umbragt* in Japan. .Several prominent polili(‘ians 
< ast their votes for war, and undoubtedly the sword would have 
keen drawn had not the leading statesmen felt that a struggle 
with Korea, involving probably a rupture with China, must 
fatally ('h(‘('k the progress td the administrative reforms then 
(1873) in their infanc’V. Two years later, however, the Koreans 
crowmed their defiance by firing on the boats of a Japanese war- 
vessel engaged in the operation of eoast-surveying. No ch()i(‘c 
now remained exc’ept to despatch an armed expedition against 
the triKHilent kingdom, liut Japan did not want to fight. In 
this matter she show-ed herself an apt pupil of Occidental methods 
sm h as had been practised against herself in former years. .She 
assembled an imjiosing force of war-ships and transports, but 
instead of proceeding to extremities, she employed the squadron 

which was by no means so strong as it seemed— to intimidate 
Korea into signing a ire itv of amity and eommen'e. and opening 
three ports to foreign trade (1876). That was the beginning of 
Korea’s friendly ivlaiions with the outer world, and Japan 
naturally took credit for the fact that, thus early in her new 
career, she had be come an instrument for extending the principle 
of universal inlereouvsc opposed so strenuously by herself in the 
past. 

From time immemorial China's policy towards the petty states 
on her frontiers had been to utilize them as buffers for softening 
the shock of foreign contact, while contriving, at 
the same time, that her relations with them should 
involve no inconvenient rc.sponsibilities for herself. 

Fhe aggressive impulses of the outside world were to be checked 
by an unproclaimed understanding that the territories of these 
states partook of the inviolability of China, while the states on 
their side, must never expect their suzerain to bear the conse- 
quences of their acts. This arrangement, depending largely on 
sentiment and prestige, retained its validity in the atmosphere 
of Griental seclusion, but quickly failed to endure the test of 
modern Occidental practicality. Tongking, Annam, Siam and 
Burma were w^ithdrawn, one by one, from the fiction of depen- 
dence on China and independence towards all other countries. 
Rut with regard to Korea, China proved more tenacious. The 
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possession of the peninsula by a foreipi power would have 
threatened the maritime route to the Chinese capital and given 
easy access to Manchuria, the cradle of the dynasty which ruled 
China. Therefore Peking statesmen endeavoured to preserve 
the old-time relations with the little kingdom. But they could 
never persuade themselves to modify the indirect methods 
sanctioned by tradition. Instead of boldly declaring Korea a 
dependency of China, they sought to keep up the romance of 
ultimate dependency and intermediate sovereignty. Thus in 
1876 Korea was suffered to conclude with Japan a treaty of 
which the first article declared her “ an independent state 
enjoying the same rights as japan,” and subsequently to make 
with the United States (1882), Great Britain (1883) and other 
powers, treaties in which her independence was constructively 
admitted. China, however, did not intend that Korea should 
exercise the independence thus conventionally recognized. A 
Chinese resident was placed in Seoul, and a system of stead\' 
though covert interference in Korea’s affairs was inaugurated. 
The chief sufferer from these anomalous conditions was japan. 
In all her dealings with Korea, in all complications that arose 
out of her comparatively large trade with the peninsula, in all 
questions connected with her numerous settlers there, she found 
herself negotiating with a dependency of China, and with 
officials who took their orders from the Chinese representative. 
China had long entertained a rooted apprehension of japane.se 
aggression in Korea— an apprehension not unw'arranted by 
histor\’ — and that distrust tinged all the influence exerted by her 
agents there. On many occasions japan was made sensible ol 
the discrimination thus exercised against her. Little by little 
the consciousness roused her indignation, and although no 
single instance constituted a ground for strong international 
protest, the Japanese people gradually acquired a sense of being 
perpetually baffled, thwarted and humiliated by (’hina’s inter- 
ference in Korean affairs. For thirty years ('hina had treated 
japan as a contemptible deserter from the Oriental standard, 
and had regarded her progressive efforts w'ith openly disdainful 
aversion ; w'hile japan, on her side, had chafed more and more 
to furnish some striking evidence of the wisdom of her preference 
for Western ('ivilization. Even more serious were the conse- 
quences of Chinese interference from the point of view of Korean 
administration. The rulers of the country lost all .scn.se ol 
national responsibility, and gave unrestrained sway to selfish 
ambition. The functions of the judiciary and of the exec’utive 
alike came to be di.scharged by bribery only. Family interests 
predominated over those of the state. Taxes were imposed in 
proportion to the greed of local oflicials. No thought whatever 
was taken for the welfare of the people or for the development 
of the country’s resources. Personal responsibility wus unknown 
among officials. To be a member of the Min family, to which 
the queen belonged, w'as to possess a passport to office and an 
indemnity against the consequences of abuse of power. From 
time to time the advocates of progress or the victims of oppres- 
sion rose in arms. They effected nothing except to recall t(» the 
world’s recollection the miserable condition into wliich KoreiJ 
had fallen. Chinese military aid was always furnished readily 
for the suppression of these risings, and thus the Min family 
learned to base its tenure of power on ability to conciliate Chinn 
and on readine.ss to obey Chinese dictation, while the people 
at large fell into the apathetic condition of men who pos.sess 
neither .security of property nor national ambition. 

As a matter of stale policy the Korean problem caused much 
anxiety to Japan. Her own security being deeply concerned 
in preserving Korea from the grasp of a Western power, she could 
not suffer the little kingdom to drift into a condition of such 
administrative incompetence and national debility that a strong 
aggressor might find at any moment a pretext for interference. 
On tw^o occasions (1882 and 1884) when China’s armed interven- 1 
tion was employed in the interests of the Min to .suppress move- I 
ments of reform, the partisans of the victors, regarding japan 1 
as the fountain of progressive tendencies, destroyed her legation . 
in Seoul and compelled its inmates to fly from the city, japan | 
behaved with forbearance at these crises, but in the consequent 


negotiations she acquired conventional titles that touched the 
core of China’s alleged suzerainty. In 1882 her right to main- 
tain troops in Seoul for the protection of her iogation was 
admitted; in 1885 she concluded with ('hina a convention by 
which each power pledged it. self not to send troops to Korea 
without notifying the other. 

In the spring of 1804 a serious insurrection broke out in Korea, 
and the Min family appealed for ('hina’s aid. On the oth of 
July 2500 Chinese troops embarked at 'rientsin and TheRup^ 
were transported to the peninsula, where they went turtwith 
into camp at \’a-shan (Asan), on the M)uth-wost 
I coast, notice of the measure being given by the Chinese govern 
ment to the Japanese repre.sentative at lacking, according to 
treaty. During the interval immediatelv prec eding the.se events, 
japan had been rendered acutc'ly sensible of ('hina’s arbitrary 
and unfriendly interference in Korea. 'I'wice tl\e efforts of the 
Japane.se government to obtain redre.ss for unlawful and ruinous 
commercial prohibitions had been thwarted bv llie Chine.se 
reprosemtative in Sc'oul; and an ultimatum addre.s.secl from Tokyo 
to the Korean govcTnment had elic'itcHl from the viceroy Li 
in Tientsin u thinly veiled thre^at of (’hine.se armed opposition. 
Still more provocative of national iniligiuition was (’hina's 
procedure with regard to the murder of Kim ()k-kyun, the leader 
of progre.ss in Kort*a, who had been for .some years a refugee in 
japan. Inveigled from Japan to (’hina hy a fellow-countryman 
sent from Seoul to a.s.sassiuate him, Kim was shot in a Japane.se 
hotel in Shanghai; and (’hina, instead of punishing the murderer, 
('onveyed him in a war-ship of her own to Korea to he publicly 
honoured. WIten, therefore, the Korcjan insurrection of i8(m 
inducTcl the Min family again to solicit China’s armed interven- 
tion, the T(")kyr) government concluded that, in tlu* interests of 
japan’.s security and of c'ivilizalion in the Orient, .steps must he 
taken to pul an end to the misrule which olTercd inces.sant invi- 
tations to forcMgn aggression, and chec ked Korea’s capacity to 
maintain its own indc^iHrndenc c*. japan did not claim for herself 
any rights or interests in the pem insula superior to those pc)s.se.sse(l 
thcTe l>y China. Hut thc*re was not the remotest probahililv 
that (.'hina, whose* fac e had bc*(*n <‘()nt(‘rnpluc)uslv set against all 
the progressive* measures adopted by Japan (hiring the prec'ed 
ing twenty-five years, would join in forcing upon a neighbouring 
kingdom the very reforms she herself ciesj)isc*d, were her eo 
operation invitc*d through ordinary cliplomatie ehannc*ls only. 
It was neees.sary to contrive* a situation whic h would not only 
furnish clear proof of Jaf)an’.s re.solution, lait al.so enable her to 
pursue her programme indcjpendcMitly of (‘hinc.sc* endorsement, 
should the latter lu* finally unobtainable. She therefore met 
(.’hina’s notic e of a clespatc h of troops with a corresponding 
I nolic’c* of her c»wn, and I fie month of July 1894 found a (‘hinc*sr 
' foHT as.sembled at Asan and a jiif)anese force ocMOpyirig positicai.s 
I in the neighbourhood of Sc*oul. China’s motive for .sending 
' troops was nominally Ic* cjuell the 'longhak insurrection, but 
really to re-atfirm her own domination in the pem insula. Japan’s 
motive was to sec ure sue h a position as would c-nable hcT to 
! insist upon the radically curative treatment of Korea’s malady. 

‘ Up to this j)C)ini the two empires won* strictly wdtliin their con- 
ventional rights. Jvac h wa.i entitled by tre^atv to send troof)s 
j to Korea, provided that notic e was given to the* othcT. Hut 
I China, in giving notic:e, described Korea as her ** tributary state,” 

I thus thru.sling into the forefront of the discussion a c ontention 
which japan, from conciliatory motives, would have kepi out of 
sight. Once formally advanced, however, the* c laim had to he 
challenged. In the tre^aty of amity and c ommerc e concluded in 
1876 between japan and Korea, the; two high contracting parties 
were explicitly declared to pos.sess the .same national status, 
japan could not agree* that a power which for nearly two dc;cades 
she had ac.’knowledged and tr(;ated as her (;qiial should be openl> 
classed a.s a tributary of China. She prote.stc;d, but the Chine.se 
statesmen took no notice of her protest. They continued to 
apply the disputed appellation to Korea, and they further 
asserted their assumption of sovereignty in the peninsula by seek- 
ing to .set limits to the number of troops sent by japan, as well as 
to the sphere of their employment, japan then proposed that 
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the two empires should unite their efforts for the suppression of 
disturbances in Korea, and for the subsequent improvement of 
that kingdom's administration, the latter purpose to be pursued 
by the despatch ol a joint commission of investigation. But 
China refused everything. Ready at all times to interfere by 
force of arms between the Korean people and the dominant 
political faction, she declined to interfere in any way for the 
promotion of reform. She even expressed supfjn ilious .surpn.se 
that Japan, while asserting Korea’s independence, should suggest 
the idea of peremptorily reforming its administration. In short, 
for Chinese purposes the lacking statesmen openly declared 
Korea a tributary state; but for Japanese purposes they insisted 
that it must be held independent. 'I’hcy believed that their 
island neighbour aimed at the absorption of Korea into the 
Japanese empire. Viewed in the light of that suspicion, 
China’s attitude became comprehensible, but her procedure was 
inconsistent, illogical and unpractical. The 7 okyo (rabinet now 
declared its resolve not to withdraw tlie Japanese troops without 
“ some understanding that would guarantee the future peace, 
order, and good government of Korea,” and since China .still 
declined to come to sucli an understanding, Japan undertook 
the work of reform single-handed. 

The Chinese representative in Seoul threw his whole weight 
into the scale against the success of these reforni.s. But the de- 
Outbr9Mk termining cause of rupture was in itself a belligerent 
oiH 9 MiUl~ operation, ('hina’s troops had l)ecn sent originally for 
th(‘ puri)ose of quelling the 'longluik rcbeliion. But 
the rebellion having died of inanition before the landing of the 
troops, their services were not required. Nevertheless China 
kept them in Korea, her declared reason for doing so being the 
presence of a Japanese military force. 'I'hroughout the subse- 
(juenl negotiation.s the Chinese forces lay in an entrenched camp 
at Asan, while the Japanese occupied Seoul. An attempt on 
China’s part to .send reinforcement s could be construed only as an 
uncquiviK'ul declaration ol rt-soK e to oppose Japan’s proceedings 
by force of arms. Nevertheless ( 7 iina not only dcspatc'hed 
troops by .sea to strengthen the (‘amp at Asan, but also sent an 
army overland across Korea’s nortiicrn frontier. At this stage 
an a(‘t of war occurred. I’hrce Chinese men-of-war, (‘onvoying 
a traCisport with 1200 men encountered and fired on three 
Japanese cruisers. One of the Chinese ships was taken; 
iinothcr was so shattered that she had to he beached and 
abandonod; the third escaped in a dilapidated condition; and 
the tnmsport, rcfiLsing to surrender, was sunk. 'J’his happened 
on the 25th of July 1804, and on open declaration of war wa.s 
made by each empire six clays later. 

From the moment when Japan applied herself to break away 
from Oriental traditions, tind to remove from her limbs tlie 
Remote fetters of Eastern conservali.sin, it was inevitable 
OrigiM that a w^idening gulf should gradually grow between 
of the herself and China. 7 ’he war of 1894 was really 

Conflict, contest between Japanese progress and Chinese 
stagnation. To secure Korean immunity from foreign — e.spe- 
(ually Russian— aggression was of capital importance to both 
empires, japan believed that such security could be attained 
by introducing into Korea the civilization which had con- 
tributed so signally to the development of her owm strength 
and resources. China thought that she could guarantee it 
without any departure from old-fashioned methods, and by the 
same process of capricious protection whii'h had failed so signally 
in the cases of Annam, Tongking, Burma and Siam. The issue 
really at stake was whether Japan should be suffered to act as 
the Eastern propagandist of Western progress, or whether her 
efforts in that cause should be held in check by Chinese 
conservatism. 

The war itself was a successicoi of triumphs for Japan. Four 
days after the first na\'iil encounter she sent from Seoul a column 
of troops who routed the Chinese entrenched at 
tteWar. Many of the iugitives effected tlK‘ir e.scape to 

Phy^g-yang. a town on the Taidong River, offering 
excellent facilities for dclVnce, iind historically interesting as the 
place where a Japanese army of invasion had its first encounter 


with Chinese troops in 1592. There the Chinese assembled a force 
of 17,000 men, and made leisurely preparations for a decisive 
contest. Forty days elapsed before the Japanese columns con- 
verged upon l^hyong-yang, and that interval was utilized by the 
Chinese to throw up jWapets, mount Krupp guns and otherwise 
strengthen their position. Moreover, they were armed with 
n^peating rifles, whereas the Japanese had only single-loaders, 
and the grouncl offered little cover for an attacking force. In 
such circumstances, the advantages posscs.sed by the defence 
ought to have been wellnigh insuperable; yet a day’s fighting 
sufficed to carry all the positions, the assailants’ casualties 
amounting to less than 700 and the defenders losing 6000 in 
killed an<J wounded. This brilliant victory was the prelude to 
an equally conspicuous success at .sea. For on the 17th of 
September, the very day after the battle at Phyong-yang, a great 
naval fight took place near the mouth of the Yalu River, which 
forms the northern lioundary of Korea. Fourteen Chine.se war- 
ships and six torpedo-boats were returning to home ports after 
convoying a fleet of transports to the Yalu, when they 
encountered eleven Japanc.se mcn-of-war cruising in the 
Yellow Sea. Hitherto the Chinese had sedulously avoided a 
contest at sea. Their fleet included two amiourecl battleships 
of over 7000 tons di.splacemcnt, whereas the biggest vessels 
on the Japanese side were belted cruisers of only 4000 
tons. In tlie hands of an admiral appreciating the value of 
sea power, China’s naval force would certainly have been 
led against Japan’s maritime communications, for a suc- 
cessful blow struck there must have put an end to the Korean 
(campaign. T 4 ie Chinese, however, failed to read hislor)'. 
They employed their war- vessels a.s convoy.s only, and, w’hcn not 
using them for tiiat purpo.se, hid them in port. Evcr}^thing goes 
to show that they would have avoided the battle off the Yalu 
had ( hoicc been possilile, though when forced to fight they fought 
brat'ely. Four of their ships w'cre sunk, and the remainder 
escaped to Wei-hai-wei, the vigour of the Japanese pursuit 
being greatly imimirecl by the presence of torpedo-boats in lh(t 
retreating .squadron. 

The Yalu victory opemed the over-sea route to China. Japan 
coul l now strik(' at Talicn, Port Arthur, and Wei-hai-wei, naval 
stations on the l.iaotung and Shantung peninsulas, where power- 
ful permanent fortifications, built after plans prepared by 
European experts and armed with the best modern weapons, w'ere 
regarded as almost impregnable. 'I’liey fell before the as.saults 
of the Japanes: troops as easily as the ( omparatively rude forti- 
fK'ations at }*hyong-yang hacl fallen. The only resistance of 
a stubborn character was made by the Chinese fleet at U’ei-hai- 
wei : hut after the whole squadron of torpt'do-craft had been 
de.stroyed or raptured as tliey attempted to escape, and after 
three of the largest 's essels had been .sunk at their moorings b\' 
Japane.se torpedoe.s, and one by gun-fire, the rejnaining sliips 
surrendered, and their brave commander, Admiral Ting, com- 
mitted suicide. 'I’his ended the w ar. It had lasted seven and a 
half months, during which time Japan put into the field five 
columns, aggregating about 120,000 of all arms. One of these 
columns marched northward from Seoul, won the battle of 
Phyong-yang, advanced to the Yalu, forced its way into >Ian- 
churia, and moved towards Mukden by Feng-hw'ang, fighting 
several minor engagements, and conducting the greater part of 
its operations amid deep snow' in midwinter. The second 
column diverged westward.s from the Yalu, and, marc’hing 
through southern Manchuria, reiiched Hai-rheng, whence it 
advanced to the c’apture of Niiichwang and Ying-tse-kow. The 
third landed on the Liaotung penin.sula, and. turning southw^ds, 
carried 'I’alien and Port Arthur by assault. The fourth movwl 
up the Liaotung peninsula, and. having seized Kaiping. advanced 
again-st Ving-tse-kow, where it join^ hands with the second 
column. The fifth crossed fnom Port Arthur to Wei-hai-wei, 
and captured the latter. In all these operations the total 
Japanese casualties were 1005 killed and 4922 wounded — 
figures w'hich sufficiently indicate the inefficiency' of the Chinese 
fi^Uing. The deaths from disease totalled 16,866, and the 
total monetary expenditure tvas £20.000,000 sterling. 
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The Chinese government sent Li Hungchang^ viceroy of 
Pechili and senior grand secretary of state^ and Li Ching-fong, to 
discuss terms of peace with Japan, the latter being 
represented by Marquis (afterwards Prince) Ito and 
Count Mutsu, prime minister and minister for foreign 
affairs, respectively. A treaty was signed at Shimonoseki on 
the 17th of April 1895, and subsequently ratified by the sove- 
reigns of the two empires. It declared the absolute independence 
of Korea; ceded to Japan the part of Manchuria lying south of 
a line drawn from the mouth of the river Anping to the mouth 
of the Liao, through Feng-hwang, Hai-cheng and Ying-t.se-kow% 
as well as the islands of Formosa and the Pescadores ; pledged 
China to pay an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels; provided for 
the occupation of VVei-hai-wei by Japan pending payment of 
the indemnity; secured some additional commercial privileges, 
such as the opening of four new places to foreign trade and the 
right of foreigners to engage in manufacturing enterprises in 
China, and provided for the conclusion of a treaty of commerce 
and amity between the two empire.^, based on the lines of China’s 
treaties with Occidental powers. 

No .sooner was thi.s agreement ratified than Russia, Germany 
and France presented a joint note to the Tokyo government, 
Ponigo recommending that the territories ceded to Japan on 
the mainland of China should not be permanently 
fereoc 9 * occupied, as such a proceeding would be detrimental 
to peace. The recommendation was couclicd in the usual terms of 
diplomatic courtesy, but everything indicated that its signatories 
were prepared to enforce their advice by an appeal to arms. 
Japan found herself compelled to comply. Exhausted by the 
Chinese campaign, which had drained her trciisiiry, consumed 
her supplies of warlike material, and kept licr squadrons (!on- 
stantly at sea for (?ight months, she had no residue of strength 
to oppose such a coalition. Her resolve was quickly taken, 
'rhe (lay that saw the publication of the ratified treaty .saw also 
the issue of an Imperial rescript in which the mikado, avowing 
his unalterable devotion to the cause of peace, and recognizing 
that the counsel offered by the European .states was prompted 
by the same sentiment, “ yielded to the dictates of magnanimity, 
and accepted the advic’e of the three Powers.” 1 'hc Japanese 
f)e()ple were sliocked by thi.s incident. They rx)uld understand 
tlie motives influencing Russia and France, for it was evidently 
natural that the former should desire to exclude warlike and 
progressive people like the Japanese from territories contiguous 
to her borders, and it was also natural that Fran<;e should remain 
true to her alliance with Russia. But Germany, wholly unin- 
terested in ilie ownership of Manchuria, and by profession a 
warm friend of Japan, seemed to have joined in robbing the 
latter of the fruits of her victory simply for the sake of estab- 
lishing some shadowy title to Ku.ssia’s goodwill. It was not 
kn >wn until a later period that the German emperor enter- 
tained profound apprehensions about the “ yellow peril,” an 
irruption of Oriental hordes into the Occident, and held it a 
sacred duty to prevent Japan from gaining a position which 
might enable her to construct an immense military machine 
out of the countless millions of China. 

Japan’s third expedition over-sea in the Meiji era had its 
origin in causes which l.)elong to the history of China (q.v.). 
ctinm second half of an anti-foreign and anti- 

CHaiM oi dynastic rebellion, breaking out in Shantung, spread 
t 90 Q, to the metropolitan province of Pcchili, and resulted 
in a situation of extreme peril for the foreign communitie.s of 
Tientsin and Peking. It was impo.ssible for any European 
power, or for the United States, to organize sufficiently prompt 
measures of relief. Thus the eyes of the world turned to japan, 
whose proximity to the scene of disturbance rendered interven- 
tion comparatively easy for her. But Japan hesitated. Know- 
ing now with what suspicion and distru.st the development of her 
resources and the growth of her military strength were regarded 
by some European peoples, and aware that she had been 
admitted to the comity of Western nations on sufferance, she 
shrank, on the one hand, from seeming to gra.sp at an opportunity j 
for armed display, and, on the other, from the solecism of obtru- j 
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siveness in the society of strangers. Not until Europe and America 
made it quite plain that tlicy needed and desired her aid did .she 
send a division (21,000) men to Pechili. Her troops played a 
fine part in the subsequent expedition for the relief of Jacking, 
which had to be approached in mid.summer under very trying 
conditions. Fighting side by side w'ith European and American 
soldiers, and under the eyes of competent military critic^s. the 
Japanese acquitted themselves in such a miinncr as to establish 
a high military reputation. Further, after the relief of Peking 
they withdrew a moiety of their forces, and that step, a.s well as 
their unequivocal co-()|)iTation with Western powers in the sub- 
sequent negotiations, lielpcd to show the injustice of the 
suspicions with whii h they had been regttr(le<l. 

From the time (1895) when Russia, with the co-operation of 
Germany and France, dictated to Japan a cardinal alteration 
of the Shimonoseki treaty, Japanese statesmen seem 
to have concluded that their country must one day 
cross sw^ords with the great northern power. Not a 
few European and American publicists shared that view. But 
the vast majority, arguing that the little Eastern empire would 
never invite annihilation by such an encounter, believed that 
sutricicnt forbearance to avert serious troulilt* would always he 
forthcoming on Japan’s side. Yet when the gt‘ographi(‘al and 
historical situation was carefully considered, little hope of an 
ultimately peaceful settlement presented itself. 

Japan along its western shore, Korea along its southern and 
eastern, and Russia along the eastern coast of it.s maritime 
province, arc washed by the Sea of Japan. 'I’hc roinmiini(‘a- 
tions between the .sea and the Pacific Ocean are practically two 
only. One is on the north-C‘jist, namely, 1 ‘sugaru Slrait; the 
other is on the south, namely, the channel between !hc extremity 
of the Korean peninsula and the Japanese island of the nine 
provinces. Isugaru Strait i.s entirely under Japan’s <’ontrol. 
It is between her main island and her island of Yezo, an<l in case 
of need she (tan close it with mines. The channel between the 
southern extremity of Korea and Japan has a width of 102 m. 
and would therefore be a line open s(;a-way were it free from 
islands. But almost mid-way in this channel lie the twin 
islands of Tsushima, and the space of 5b m. that si*panites them 
from Japan is narrowed by another island, Jki. 'I'sushima and 
Iki Ixdong to the Japanese empire. 'I'he former has some ex- 
ceptionally good hai hours, ( instituting a naval base from which 
the channel on either side could easily be sealed. 'I’hiis the 
avenues from the Pacific Ocean to the Sea of Japan are (’on- 
trolkxi by the Japanese empire. In other words, ac’ce.ss to the 
Pacific from Korea’s ea.stern and southern coasts and acc’css 
to the Pacific from Russia’s maritime province depend upon 
Japan’s goodwill. So far as Kortia was concerned this (jiies- 
tion mattered little, it being her fate to depend upcyn the good- 
will of Jafxin in affairs of much greater importance. But 
with Russia the case wa.s different, Vladivostok, which until 
recent times was her principal fKirl in the h'ar ICa.st, lies at the 
southern extremity of the maritime province*; that is to .say, on 
the north-western shore of the Japiin Sea. It was therefore 
necessary for Russia that freedom of passage by the 'i’sushima 
channel should be secured, and to secure it one of two things 
was cs.scntial, namely, either that she herself should posse.ss a 
fortified port on the Korean side, or that Japan should he fiound 
neitlier to acquire .such a port nor to impo.se any restriction upon 
the navigation of the .strait. I'o put the matter briefly, Russia 
must eitlicr acquire a strong foothold for herself in southern 
Korea, or contrive that Jafian shoukl not accjuire one. 'Fhere 
was here a strong inducement for Russian aggre.ssion in Korea. 

Russia’s eastward movement through Asia has been strikingly 
illustrative of her strong craving for free acrcs.s to southern .seas 
and of the impediments she had experienced in gratifying that 
wish. An irresistible impulse had driven her oceanward. 
Checked again and again in her attempts to reach the Mediter- 
ranean, she set out on a five-thousand-milcs march of (onquest 
right across tlie vast Asiatic continent towards lh(^ Pacific. 
Eastward of Lake Baikal .she found her line of iea.sl resistance 
along the Amur, and when, owing to the restless perseverance 
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of Muravief, she reached the mouth of that great river, the many engineering and economic obstacles presented themselves. 
acquisHion of Nikolayevsk for a naval basis was her immediate Besides, the river, from an early stage in its course, makes a 
reward. But Nikolayevsk could not possibly satisfy her. huge semicircular sweep northward, and a railway following its 
Situated in an inhospitable region far away from all the main bank to Vladivostok must make the same detour. If, on the con- 
routes of the world’s commerce, it offered itself only as a stepping- trary, the road could be carried over the diameter of the semi- 
stone to further acquisitions. To push southward from this circle, it would be a straight and therefore shorter line, technical!)’ 
new port became an immediate object to Russia. There lay an easier and economically better. The diameter, however, passed 
obstacle in the way, however; the long strip of sea-coast from the through ('hinese territor)% and an excuse for extorting China’s 
mouth of the Amur to the Korean frontier — an area then called permission was not in sight. Russia therefore proceeded to 
the Usuri region because the Usuri forms its western boundary — build each end of the road, deferring the construction of the 
belonged to Ghina, and she, having conceded much to Ku.ssia Amur section for the moment. She had not waited long when, 
in the matter of the Amur, showed no disposition to make fur- in 1894, war broke out between China and Japan, and the latter, 
ther concessions in the matter of the Usuri. In the presence of completely victorious, demanded as the price of peace the 
menaces, however, she agreed that the region should be regarded southern littoral of Manchuria from the Korean boundary to the 
as common property pending a convenient opportunity for clear Liaotung peninsula at the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili. This 
delimitation, 'rhat opportunity came very soon. Seizing the was a crisis in Russia’s career. She saw that her maritime 
moment (i860) when China had been beaten to her knees by extension could never get nearer to the Pacific than Vladivostok 
England and France, Russia .secured final cession of the Usuri were this claim of Japan’s established. For the proposed 
region, which now became the maritime province of Siberia, arrangement would place the littoral of Manchuria in Japan’s 
Then Kus.sia shifted her naval base on the Pacific from Nikola- direct occupation and the littoral of Korea in her constructive 
>’ev.sk to Vladivostok. She gained ten degrees in a southerly control, since not only had she fought to rescue Korea from 
direction. Chinese suzerainty, but also her object in demanding a slice of 

From the mouth of the Amur, where Nikolayevsk is situated, the Mamthurian coast-line was to protect Korea against aggres- 
to the southern shore of Korea there rests on the coast of sion from the north; that is to say, against aggressit»n trom 
eastern Asia an arch of islands having at its northern point Russia. Muravief’s enterprise had carried his country first to the 
Sakhalin and at its .southern 1 ‘sushima, the key. stone of the an h mouth of the Amur ond thence southward along the coast 
being the main island of Japan. This arch embraces the Sea to Vladivostok and to Possiet Ray at the north-eastern extremity 
of Japan and is washed on its convex side by the Pacific Ocean, of Korea. Hut it had not given to Russia free access to the 
Immediately after the transfer of Russia's naval ba.se from Pacific, and now she was menaced with a perpetual barrier to 
Nikolayevsk to Vladivostok, an attempt was made to obtain that access, since the whole remaining coast of east A.sia as far 
posse.ssion of the .southern point of the anh, namely, Tsushima, as the Gulf of Pechili was about to pass into Japan’s possession 
A Russian man-of-war proi’eedcd thither and quietly began to or under her domination. 

establish a .settlement, whii’h would .soon have constituted a Then Rus.sia took an extraordinary step. She persuaded 
title of ownership had not Great Hritain interfered. 'I'hc Germany and France to force Japan out of Manchuria. It is 
Ru.s.sians .saw' that Vladivostok, acquired ut the (’ost of .so much not to be supposed that she frankly exposed her own aggressive 
toil, W'ould he comparatively useless unle.ss from the .sea on whose designs and asked for assistance to prosecute them. Neither 
.shore it w’as situated an avenue to the Pai’ific (’ould be opened, is it to he supposed that France and Germany were s.» curiouhly 
and they therefore tried to obtain ('ommand of the Tsushima deficient in perspicacity as to overlook tliose designs. At all 
channel. Immediately after reacliing the mouth of the Amur events these three great powiTs served on Japan a notice to quit, 
the same instind had led tht'm to begin tlie c olonization of and Japan, exhausted by her struggle w ith China, had no choice 

Sakhalin. The axis of this long narrow’ island is inc lined at a but to obey. 

very ac ute angle to the Usuri region, whic'h its northern extre* The notice was accompanied by an expose of reasons. It.^ 

mity almost touc hes, while its southern is separated from Vezo .signatories .said that Japan’s tenure of the Manchurian littoral 

by the strait of l^a ]^c 3 rouse. Hut in Sakhalin the Russians w'ould menace the security of the Chines(‘ capital, would render 
found Japanese subjects. In fact the island was a part of the the independence of Korea illusory, and would constitute an 
japanc.se empire. Resorting, however, to the Usuri fidion of obstacle to the peace of the Orient. 

joint ucTupation, they succeeded by 1875 in transferring the whole Hy way of saving the situation in .some slight degree Japan 
of Sakhalin to Ru.ssia’s dominion. Further encroachments upon sought from China a guarantee that no portion of Manchuria 
Japanese territory could not be lightly es.sayed, and the Ru.ssians should thereafter be leased or ceded to a foreign state. Hut 
iieltl their hands. They had been trebly checked ; checked in France w'amed Japan that to press such a demand w'ould offend 
trying to push .southw’ard along the coast of the mainland: Russia, and Russia declared that, for her part, she had no inlen* 
c hecked in trying to scc'ure an avenue from Vladivostok to the tion of trespassing in Manchuria. Japan, had she been in a 
Pacific; and checked in their search for an ice-free port, which position to insist on the guarantee, would also have been in a 
definition Vladivostok did not fulfil. Knterpri.se in the direction position to disobey the mandate of the three powers. Unable 
of Korea seemed to be the only hope of .saving the maritime ’ to do either the one or the other, she quietly stepped out of 
results of the great Trans- Asian march. | Manchurio, and proceeded to double her army and treble her 

Was Korea within safe range of suc'h enterprises } Everything ’ navy, 
seemed to answ er in the affirmative. Korea hud all the quali- ' As a reward for the assistance nominally rendered to China in 
fications de.sircd by an aggressor. Her people were unprogres- this matter, Russia obtained permission in Peking to divert her 
sive, her resources undcN'clopcd, her .self-defensive capacities Trans-Asian railwa>- from the huge bend of the Amur to the 
insignificant, her government corrupt. Hut she w'as a tributary’ straight line through Manchuria. Neither Germany nor France 
of China, and China had begun to show’ some tenacity in pro- received any immediate recompense. Three yeans later, by 
tecting the integrity of her buffer .states. Besides, Japan was w’ay of indemnity for the murder of two missionaries by a mob, 
understood to have pretensions with regard to Korea. On the Germany seized a portion of the province of Shantung. Imme- 
whole, therefore, the problem of carrying to full fruition the diately, on the principle that two wTongs make a right, Russia 
w’ork of Mura vief and his lieutenants demanded strength greater j obtained a lease of the Liaotung peninsula, from which she 
than Russia could exercise without some line of communications hud driven Japan in 1895. follow ed by extorting 

supplementing the Amur w aterw'ay and the long ocean route, from China permission to construct a branch of the Trans-Asian 
Therefore she set about the construction of a railway across i raihvay through Manchuria from north to south. 

Asia. Russia's maritime aspirations had now' assumed a radically 

The Amur being the boundary' of Russia's east Asian terri- . altered phase. Instead of pushing southward from Vladivostok 
tory.thisrailway had to be carried along its northern bank where and Possiet Bay along the coast of Korea, .she had suddenly 
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leaped the Korean peninsula and found access to the Padfic trade at those marts would be impossible^ and thus Russia had 
in Liaotung. Nothing was wanting to establish her as practical constructively announced that there should be no trade but 
mistress of Manchuria except a plausible excuse for gan'isoning Russian^ if she could prevent it. 

the place. Such an excuse was fur nishrf by the Boxer rising in Against such dangers Japan would have been justified in 
1900. Its conclusion saw her in military occupation of the adopting any measure of self-protection. She had foreseen them 
whole region, and she might easily have made her occupation for six years, and had been strengthening herself to avert them, 
permanent by prolonging it until pcaw and order should have But she wanted peace. She wanted to develop her material 
been fully restored. But here she fell into an error of judgment, resources and to accumulate some measure of weaUh, wit hout 
Imagining that the Chinese could be persuaded or intimidat^ to which she must remain insignificant among the nations. Tw o 
any concession, she proposed a convention virtually recognizing pacrific devices offered, and she adopted them both. Russia, 
her title to Manchuria* instead <»f trusting time to consolidate her tenure of Mimchiiria, 

Japan watched all these things with profound anxiety. If had made tlie mistake of pragmatically importuning C hina for a 
there were any reality in the dangers which Russia, Germany conventional title. If then Peking ('ould be strengthened to 
and France had declared to be incidental to Japanese occupation resist this demand, some arrangement of a distinctly terminable 
of a part of Manchuria, the same dangers must be doubly inci- nature might be made. The United Slates, Great Britain and 
dental to Russian occupation of the whole of Manchuria — the Japan, joining hands for that purpose, did su(Teed in so far 
security of the (Ihinesc capital would be threatened, and an stiffening China’s backbone that her show of resolution finally 
obstacle would be created to the permanent peace of the East, induced Russia to sign a treaty pledging herself to withdraAv 
The independence of Korea was an object of supreme solicitude her troops irom Manchuria in three instalments, each step of 
to Japan. Historically she held towards the little state a evacuation to be ar'complished by a fixed dale. That was one 
relation closely resembling that of suzerain, and though of of the pacific devices. The other suggested itself in connexion 
her ancient conquests nothing remained except a settlement with the new commercial treaties which China had promised to 
at Fusan on the southern coast, her national sentiment would negotiate in the sequel of the Boxer troubles. In these docii- 
have been deeply wounded by any foreign aggression in the ments clauses provided for the opening of three plates in Man- 
peninsula. It was to establish Korean independence that she churia to foreign trade. It seemed a reastmable hope that, 
waged war with China in 1894 ; and her annexation of the Man- having secured commercial access to Manchuria by covenant 
churian littoral adjacent to the Korean frontier, after the war, with its sovereign, ('hina, the powers would not allow Rii.s.sia 
was designed to secure that independence, not to menace it as arbitrarily to restrict their privileges. It .seemed also a rea.s()n- 
thc triple alliance professed to think. But if Russia came into able hope that Russia, having solemnly promi.scd to eva<*uate 
possession of all Manchuria, her subsequent absorption of Korea Manchuria at fixed dates, would fulfil her engagement, 
would be almost inevitable. For the consideration set forth The latter hope was signally disappointed. When the time 
above as to Vladivostok's maritime avemie.s would then acquire came for evacuation, Russia behaved as though no promise 
absolute cogency. Man(‘huria is larger than France and the had ever been given. She proposed wholly new conditions, 
United Kingdom lumped together. The addition of suc h an which would have strengthened her grasp of Manchuria instead 
immense area to Rus.sia’s east Asiatic dominions, together with of loosening it. China being powerless to offer any prac tical 
its littoral on the Gulf of Pechili and the Yellow Sea, would neces- protest, and Japan’s intcre.sl.s ranking next in order of impor- 
sitate a corresponding cxpan.sion of her naval forc es in the Far tance, the Tokyo government I'pproaclied Russia direct. 'Jlicy 
East. With the one exception of Port Arthur, however, the did not ask for anything that could hurt her pride or injure 
Manchurian c:oa.st does not offer any c:onvenicnt naval base. It her po.sition. Appreciating fully the? cc’onomii al statii.s she had 
IS only in the splendid harbours of southern Korea that such acquired in Manchuria by large outlay. s of capital, they offered 
bases can be found. Moreover, there would be an even stronger to recognize tliat status, provided that Russia w'ould extend 
motive impelling Russia loward.s Korea. Neither the Usuri .similar recognition to Japan's status in Korea, would promise, 
region nor the Manchurian littoral pos.ses.ses so much as one j in common with Japan, to respec I the sovereignty and tlic* 
port qualified to satisfy her perennial lontring for free access to 
the ocean in a temperate zone. Without Korea, then, Ku.s.sia’s 
east Asian expansion, though it added huge blocks of territory 
lo her dominions, would have been commercually incomplete and 
strategically defective. 

If it be asked why, apart from history’ and national sentiment, 

Japan should object to a Russian Korea, the an.swer is, first, 
because there would thus be planted almo.st within c?annon- 
shot of her shores a power of enc»rmous strength and insatiable 
ambition; secondly, because, whatever voice in Manchurians 
destiny Russia derived from her railway, the .same voice in 
Korea’s destiny was possessed by Japan as the sole owner of j Eight years previousiy japan had been in military [)osse.s.sion (»f 
railways in the peninsula; thirdly, that whereas Russia had an Manchuria, and Russia with the a.ssistance of Ciermany and 
altogether insignificant share in the foreign commerce of Korea France had expelled her for rea.son.s which conc(?rne(l Japan 
and scarcely ten bona-fide settlers, Japan did the greater part of incomparal)ly more than they concerned any of the three 
the over-sea trade and had tens of thousands of .settlers; fourthly, powers— the security of the Chinese capital, the independence of 
that if Russia’s dominions stretched uninterruptedly from the Korea, the peace of the Ea.st. Now, Ru.ssia had the splendid 
Sea of Okhotsk to the Gulf of Pechili, her ultimate ab.sorption of ; assurance to declare by implication that none of thc.se things 
north China would be as certain as sunri.se; and fifthly, that j concerned Japan at all. The utmost she would admit was 
such domination and such absorption would involve the practical j Japan’s partial right to be heard about Korea. And at the same 
closure of all that immense region to Japanese commerce and \ time she herself commenced in northern Korea a serie.s of aggres- 
industry’ as well as to the commerce and industry of every , sions, partly perhaps to show her potentialities, partly by way 
Western nation except Russia. This last proposition did not i of counter-irritant. 'J’hat was not all. Whilst .she .studiously 
rest solely on the fact that to oppose artificial barriers to free deferred her answers to Japan’s proposals and protracted the 
competition is Russia’s sole hope of utilizing to her own benefit negotiations to an extent which was actually contumelious, 
any commercial opportunities brought within her reach. It she hastened to send eastward a big fleet of war-ships and a new 
rested also on the fact that Russia had objected to foreign army of soldiers. It was impossible for the dullest politician 
settlements at the marts recently opened by treaty with China to mistake her purpose. She intended to yield nothing, but 
to American and Japanese subjects. Without' .settlements, : to prepare such a parade of force that her obduracy would 


lemldnal integrity ol i hina and Norca, and wnnid oe a party 
to a mutual engagement that all nation.s .should have e(|ual 
industrial and commercial opportunities in Manchuria and the 
Korean peninsula. In a word, they invited Ru.ssia to subsc ribc 
the policy enunc iated by the United Slates and Great Britain, 
the policy of the open door and of the integrity of the Chine.sc? 
and Korcian empires. 

Thus commenced a negotiation whicli lasted five and a half 
months. Japan gradually reduc ed her demands to a miniiriiim. 
Russia never made tlie smallest appreciable concession. She 
I refused to li.slen to |apan for one moment about Manc:huria. 
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command submission. The only alternatives for Japan were war 
or total and permanent effaoement in Asia. She chose war^ 
and in fighting it she fought the battle of free and equal oppor* 
tunities for all without undue encroachment upon the sovereign 
rif^ts or territorial integrity of China or Korea, gainst a milit^y 
dictatorship, a programme of ruthless territorial aggrandize- 
ment and a policy of selfish restrictions. 

Th& details of the great struggle that ensued are given else- 
where (see Russo-Japanesf. War). After the battle of Mukden 
the belligerents found themselves in a position which 
must cither prelude another stupendous effort on 
thawin' both sides or be utilized for the purpose of peace 
negotiations. At this point the president of the 
United Slates of America inter\'ened in the interests of 
humanity, and on the qlh of June 1905 instructed the 
United States’ representative in 'rokyo to urge that the 1 
Japanese government should open direct negotiations with | 
Russia, an exactly corresponding note being simultaneously 
sent to the Russian government through the United States’ 
representative in St Petersburg. Japan’s reply was made on 
the loth of June. It intimated frank aajuicacencc, and Russia 
lost no time in taking a similar step. Nevertheless two 
months elapsed l^efore the plenipotentiaries of the belligerents 
met, on the 10th of August, at l^ortsmouth, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A. Russia sent M. (afterwards (’ount) dc Witte and 
Baron Rosen ; Japan, Baron (afterwards Count) Komura, 
who had held the portfolio of foreign afffurs througiiouL the 
war, and Mr (afterwards Baron) Takahira. In entering 
this conference, Japanese statesmen, as was subsequently 
known, saw clearly that a great part (jf the credit accruing 
to them for their successful conduct of the war would be 
forfeited in the sequel of the negotiations. B'or the people 
of Japan had accustomed themselves to expert that Russia 
would assuredly recoup the expenses incurred by their country in 
the contest, whereas the cabinet in 1 okyo understood well that to 
look for payment of indemnity by a great state whose territory 
had not been invaded effectively nor its existence menaced 
must be futile. Nevertheless, diplomacy required that this 
conviction should be concealed, and thus Russia ('arried to the 
conference a belief that the financial phase of the discussion 
would l)e crucial, while, at the same time, the Japanese nation j 
reckoned fully on an indenmity of T50 millions sterling. Baron ; 
Komiira’s mandate was, however, that the only radically 
essential terms were those formulaUxi by Japan prior to the war. 
She must insist on securing the ends for which sh:? had fought, 
since she believed them to be indispensable to the peace of the 
Far East, but she would not demand anything more. The 
Japanese plenipotentiary, therefore, judged it wise to marshal 
his terms in the order of their important e, leaving his Russian 
c olleague to imagine, as he probably would, that the converse 
method had been adopted, and that everything preliminary 
to the questions of finance and territory was of minor conse- 
quence. The negotiations, commencing on the loth of August, 
were not concluded until the 5th of September, when a treaty of 
peace was signed. There had been a moment when the onlooking 
world believed that unless Russia agreed to ransom the island 
of Sakhalin by paying to Japan a aura of 120 millions sterling, 
the conference would be broken off ; nor did such an exchange 
seem unreasonable, for were Russia expelled from the northern 
part of Sakhalin, which commands the estuary of the Amur 
River, her position in Siberia would haN'e been compromised. 
But the statesmen who directed JapjuTs affairs were not dis- 
posed to make any display of earth-hunger. ITie southern half 
of Sakhalin had originally belonged 10 Japan and liad passed 
into Russia’s possession by an arrangement which the Japanese 
nation strongly resented. To recom that portion of tlie 
island seemed, therefore, a legitimate ambition. Japan did 
not contemplate any larger demand, nor did she seriously insist 
on an indemnity. Therefore the negotiations wei‘e never 
in real danger of failure. The treaty of Portsmoutli recog- 
nized Japan’s “ pciramount political, military and economic 
interests ” in Korea; provided for the simultaneous evacuation 


of Manchuria by the contracting parties; transferred to Japan 
the lease of the Liaotung peninsula held by Russia from China 
together with the Russian railways south oi Kwang-Cheng-tsze 
and all collateral mining or otlier privileges; ceded to Japan 
the southern half of Sakhalin, the 50th parallel of latitude 
to be the boundary between the two parts; secured fishing 
rights for Japanese subje^ along the coasts of the seas of 
Japan, Okhotsk and Bering; laid down that the expenses 
incurred by the Japanese for the maintenance of the Russian 
prisoners during ^e war should be reimbursed by Russia, 
less the outlays made by the latter on account of Japanese 
prisoners — by which arrangement Japan obtained a payment 
of some 4 millions sterling— and provided that the contracting 
parties, while withdrawing their military forces from Manchuria, 
might maintain guards to protect their respective railways, 
the number of such guards not to exceed 15 per kilometre of 
line. There were othir important restrictions : first, the con- 
tracting parties were to abstain from taking, on the Russo- 
Korean frontier, any military measures w'hich might menace 
the security of Russian or Korean territory; secondly, the two 
powers pledged themselves not to exploit the Manchurian 
railways for .strategic purposes; and thirdly, they promised 
not to build on Sakhalin or its adjacent islands any for tificiit ions 
or other similar military works, or to take any military measures 
which might impede the free navigation of the straits of La 
P^roiise and the Gulf of Tartary. The above provisions con- 
cerned the two contracting parties only. But (China’s interests 
also were considered. Thus it wa.s agreed to “ restore entirely 
and completely to her exclusive administration ” all portions of 
Manchuria then in the occupation, or under the control, of 
Japanese or Russian troops, except the leased territory ; that her 
consent must be obtained for the transfer to Japan of the leases 
and com essions held by the Russians in Manchuria; that the 
Russian government would disavow the possession of “ any 
territorial advantages or preferential or exclusive concessions 
in impairment of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with the 
principle of equal opportunity in Manchuria and that Japan 
and Russia “ engagt^ rcciprot^ally not to obstruct any general 
measures common to all countries which C'hina might take 
for the development of the commerce and industry of Man- 
churia.” I'his distinction between the special interests of the 
contracting parties and the interests of China herself as well 
as of foreign nations generally is essential to clear understanding 
of a situation which subsequently attracted much attention. 
From the time of the opium war (1857) to the Boxer rising (1900) 
each of the great Western powers struggled for its own hand in 
China, and each sought to gain for itself exclusive concessions 
and privileges with comparatively little regard for the interests 
of others, and with no regard whatever for China’s sovereign 
rights. The fruits of this period were : permanently ceded terri- 
tories (Hong-Kong and Macao); leases temporarily establishing 
foreign sovereignty in various districts (Kiaochow, Wei-hai-wei 
and K^vang-chow); railway and mining concessions; and the 
establishment of settlements at open ports where foreign 
juri.sdiction was supreme. But when, in 1900, the Boxer rising 
forced all the powers into a common camp, t^y awoke to full 
appreciation of a principle which had been growing current 
for the past two or three years, namely, tliat conceru^ action 
on the lines of maintaining China’s integrity and securing to 
all alike equality of opportunity and a siiniiarly open door, 
was the only feasible method of preventing the partition of 
the Chinese Empire and averting a clash of rival interests which 
might have disastrous results. This, of course, did not mean 
that there was to be any abandonment of special privileges 
already acquired or any surrender of cxi.sting concessions, 
rhe arrangement was not to be retrospective in any sense. 
Vested interests w^ere to be strictly guarded until the lapse 
of the periods for which they had been granted, or until the 
maturity of China’s competence to be really autonomous. A 
curious situation w'as thus created. International professions of 
respect for China’s sovereignty, for the integrity of her empire 
and for the enforcement of the open door and equal opportunity, 
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coexisted with legacies from an entirely different past. Russia 
endorsed new policy, but not unnaturally declined to 
abate any of the advantages previously enjoyed by her 
in Manchuria. Those advanta^ were very substantial. 
They included a twenty-five years* lease — with provision for 
renewal — of the Liaotung peninsula, within which area of 
1220 $q. m. Chinese troops might not penetrate, whereas 
Russia would not only exercise administrative authority, 
but also take military and naval action of any kind; they 
included the creation of a neutral territory in the immediate 
north of the former and still more extensive, which should remain 
under Chinese administration, but where neither Chinese nor 
Russian troops might enter, nor might China, without Russia’s 
consent, cede land, open trading marts or grant concessions to 
any diird nationality; and they included the right to build 
some i6oo m. of railway (which China would have the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing at cost price in the year 1938 and would be 
entitled to receive gratis in 1982), as well as the right to liold 
extensive zones on either side of the railway, to administer these 
zones in the fullest sense, and to work all mines lying along the 
lines. Under the Portsmouth treaty these advanitiges were 
transferred to Japan by Russia, the railway, however, being 
divided so that only the portion (52 m.) to the south of 
Kwang-C.'heng-tszc fell to Japan’s .share, while tho portion 
(1077 m.) to the north of that pla<'c remained in Ru.ssia’.s 
hands. China’s consent to the above ininsfers and assignments 
was obtained in a treaty .signed at 1 ’eking on the 22nd of 
December 1905. Tlius Japan came to hold in Manchuria a 
position somewhat contradictory. On the one hand, she figured 
as the champion of the ('hine.se Empire's integrity and a.s an 
exponent of the new principle of e(|ual opportunity and the 
open door. On the other, she appeared as the legatee of many 
privileges more or less in^'onsistent with that principle, Hut, 
at the same time, nearly all the gnat powers of Europe were 
similarly circumstanced. In their cases also the siune in- 
congruity was observable between the newly professed policy 
and the aftermath of the old practice. Il was sciircely to be 
expected that Japan alone should make a large sacrifice on the 
altar of a theory to which no other stale thought of yielding 
any retrospective obedience wliatever. She did, indeed, 
furnish a clear proof of deference to the open-door doctrine, 
for instead of re.servjng the railway zones to her own exclusive 
u.se, a.s she was fully entitled to do, .she .sought and obtained 
from China a pledge to open to foreign trade 16 places within 
those zones. For the re-st, however, tlie inconsistency between 
the past and the present, though existing throughout the 
whole of Cliina, was nowhere .so conspicuous as in the three 
eastern provinces (Manchuria); not because there was any real 
difference of degree, but because Manchuria had been the scene 
of the greatest war of modern limes; because that war had l)een 
fought by Japan in the cause of the new poli(’v, and becau.st? 
the principles of the equally open door and of China’s integrity 
had been the main bases of the i*ortsmouth treaty, of the Anglo- 
Japancse alliance, and of the subsequently concluded ententes 
with France and Russia. In short, the world’s eyes were fixed 
on Manchuria and diverted from China proper, so that every act 
of Japan was subjected to an exceptionally rigorous scrutiny, 
and the nations behaved as though they expected her to live up 
to a standard of almost ideal altitude. China’s mood, too, 
greatly complicated the situation. .She had the choice between 
two moderate and natural cour.ses ; either to wait quietly until 
the various concessions granted by her to foreign powers in 
the evil past should lapse by maturity, or to qualify herself by 
earnest reforms and industrious development for their earlier 
recovery. Nominally she adopted the latter course, but in 
reality she fell into a mood of much impatience. Under the name 
of a rights-recovery campaign ” her people l)egan to protest 
vehemently against the continuance of any conditions which 
impaired her sovereignty, and as this temper coloured her 
attitude towards the various questions which inevitably grew 
out of the situation in Manchuria, her relations with Japan 
became somewhat strained in the early part of 1909. 


Having waged two wars on account of Korea, japan emerged 
from the second conflict with the conviction that the policy of 
maintaining the independence of Korea must be 
modified, and that since the identity of Korean and 
Japaneae interests in the Far East and tlie paramount tte wm 
character of Japanese interests in Korea would not 
permit Japan to leave Koeen to the care of any third 
power, she must as.sume the chiirge herself, Europe and 
America also recognized that view of the situation, and commented 
to withdraw their legations from Seoul, thus leaving the control 
of Korean foreign affairs entirely in the hands oi Japan, who 
further undertook to assume military direction in the event of 
aggression from without or disturbance from within. But in 
the matter of internal administration she continued to limit 
herself to advisory superxdsion. Thus, though a Japane.se 
resident-^eral in Seoul, with subordinate residents throughout 
the provinces, a.ssurned the fimrtion.s hitherto discharged by 
foreign representatives and consuls, the Korean government was 
merely asked to emptoy Japanese experts in the position of 
coun.sellors, the right to accept or rejec t their counsels hc‘ing left 
to their employers. Once again, however, the? jiitilily of looking 
for any real reform.s under this optional system w-as denion- 
.strait'cl. Japan sent her most renowm d staiosman, Erince Itrt, 
to di.sc'harge th(^ duties of resident general; but even be, in spite* 
of profound pjitience and tact, found that some less oplicaial 
method.s must be resorted to. Henc’c on the* 24th of July i<>oy 
a new agreem(?nt was .si/med, by whic'h the resident-general 
acquired initiative as well as consultative compel enof to mart 
and enforce laws and ordinance's, to appoint and remove Kc^rean 
officials, and to place capable Japanese subjects in the ranks of 
the administration. That this constituted a heavy blow to 
Korea’.s independence could not be gainsaid. 'I'hat it was in- 
evitable seemed to be etjually obvioics. I'or there existerl in 
Korea ncarh' all tlie worst abusc.s of medieval .systems. The* 
administratiejn of justice depended .solely on favour or interest. 
'Fhc police contributed by (tomiption and incompetenfe to the 
insecurity of life and properly. The troops were a body of u.sc- 
lc.ss mercenaries. Offices being allotted by sale, thoiisand.s of 
incapables thronged the ranlcs of the executive. The empcror’.s 
court was crowded by diviners and plotters 01 all kinds, malt^ 
and female. The finances of the throne and those of thc^ stu’e 
were hopelessly confused. ThiTe was nothing like an organized 
judiciary. A witness was in many cases considered particep; 
criminis] torture was commonly employed to obtain (fvidence, 
and defendants in civil case.s were placed under arre.st. Im- 
prisonment meant death or permanent di.sabh^mc'nt for a man of 
small means. Fhigging so severe as to mppic, if not to kill, 
was a common punishment ; ever>" major offence from robherv* 
upward was capital, and female criminals were frequently exe- 
cuted by aclmini.stering shockingly painful poisons, 'fhe ( iirrency 
was in a .state of the utmo.st (onfusion. Extreme corruption 
and extortion were practised in cimncxion with taxation. 
Finally, while nothing showed that the average Korean lacked 
the elementary virtue of patriotism, there had been repeated 
proofs that the safety and independence of the empire counted 
for Utile in the estimates of political intriguers. Japan must 
either step out of Korea altogether or effect drastic reforms 
there. She necessarily chose the latter alternative, and the 
thing.s which she accomplished between the beginning of 190O 
and the ( lose of 1908 may be briefly des<Tif)(.*d as the elaboration 
of a proper s)T5tcm of taxation; the organization of a .staff to 
administer annual budgets; the ro-assessment of taxable pro- 
perty; the floating of public loans for proo'uctive enterprises; 
the reform of the currrmy; the estafilishmcnt of Imnks of 
various kinds, including agricailtural and rommer(!ial; the 
tTealion ot associations for putting bank-notes into circulation ; 
the introduction of a warehousing system 10 supply capital to 
farmers; the lighting and buoying of the coa.sts; the provision 
of posts, telegraphs, roads and railway.s; the erection of public 
buildings; the starti^ of variems industrial enterprises (.such a.<; 
printing, brick-making, forestry and coal-mining); the laying 
out of model farms; the l>eginning of cotton (ultivaticm; the 
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building and equipping of an industnal training school; the 
inauguration of sanitary works; the opening of hospitals and 
medical schools ; the organization of an excellent educational 
system; the construction of waterworks in several towns; the 
( omplete remodelling of the central government; the differentia- 
tion of the court and the executive, as well as of the administra- 
tion and the judiciary; the formation of an efficient body of 
police ; the organization of law courts with a majority of Japan- 
ese jurists on the bench; the enactment of a new penal code; 
drastic reforms in the taxation system. In the summer of 1907 
the resident-general advised the Throne to disband the standing 
army as an unserviceable and expensive force, The measure was 
doubtless desirable, but the docility of the troops had been over- 
rated. Some of them resisted vehemently, and many became 
the nucleus of an insurrection which lasted in a desultory manner 
for nearly two years; cost the lives of 21,000 insurgents and 
1300 Japanese; and entailed upon Japan an outlay of nearly a 
million sterling. Altogether, what with building 642 m. of 
railway, making loans to Korea, providing funds for useful pur- 
poses and quelling the insurrection, Japan was 15 millions 
sterling out of pocket on Korea’s account by the end of 1909. 
She had also lost the veteran statesman Prince Ito, who was 
assassinated at Harbin by a Korean fanatic on the 26th of 
October 1909. 

IX.— Domkstic History 

Cosmography . — Japanese annals represent the first inhabitant 
of earth as a direct descendant of the gods. Two books de.scribe 
the events of the Divine age.” One, compiled in 712, is called 
the Kojiki {Records of Ancient Matters); the other, compiled 
in 720, is called the Nihongi {Chronicles of Japan), Both 
describe the processes of creation, but the author of the Chronicles 
drew largely upon Chinese traditions, whereas the compilers of 
the Records appear to have limited themselves to materials 
which they believed to be native. The Records, therefore, have 
always been regarded as the more trustworthy f^iide to pure 
Japanese conceptions. They deal with the creation of Japan 
only, other countries having been apparently judged unworthy of 
attention. At the beginning of all things a primordial trinity 
is represented as existing on the ” plain of high heaven,” There- 
after, during an indefinite time and by an indefinite process, 
other deities come into existence, their titles indicating a vague 
connexion with constructive and fertilizing forces. 'I'hey are 
not immortal : it is explicitly staled that they ultimately pass 
away, and the idea of the cosmographers seems to be that each 
deity marks a gradual approach to human methods of pro- 
(Teation. Meanwhile the earth is “ young and, like floating 
oil, drifts about after the manner of a jelly-fish.” At last there 
are born two deities, the creator and the creatress, and these 
receive the mandate of all the heavenly beings to make, 
consolidate and give birth to the drifting land.” For use in 
that work a jewelled spear is given to them, and, standing upon 
the bridge that connects heaven and earth, they thrust down- 
wards with the weapon, stir the brine below and draw up the 
spear, when from its point fall drops which, accumulating, form 
the first dry land. Upon this land the two deities descend, and, 
by ordinary processes, beget the islands of Japan as well as 
numerous gods representing the forces of nature. But in giving 
birth to the god of fire the creatress (Tzanami) perishes, and the 
<Teator (Izanagi) makes his way to the under-world in search of 
her— an obvious parallel to the tales of Ishtar and Orpheus. 
With difficulty he returns to earth, and, as he washes himself 
from the pollution of Hades, there are bom from the turbid water 
a number of evil deities succeeded by a number of good, just 
as in the Babylonian cosmogony the primordial ocean, Tiamat, 
brings forth simultaneously gods and imps. Finally, as Izanagi 
washes his left eye the Goddess of the Sun comes into existence; 
as he washes his right, the God of the Moon ; and as he washes 
his nose, the God of Force. To these three he assigns, re.spec- 
tively, the dominion of the sun, the dominion of the moon, and 
the dominion of the ocean. But the god of force (Sosanoo), like 
Lucifer, rebels against this decree, creates a commotion in 


heaven, and after having been the cause of the temporary 
seclusion of the sun goddess and the consequent wrapping of the 
world in darkness, kills the goddess of food and is permanently 
banished from heaven by the host of deities. He descends to 
Izumo on the west of the main island of Japan, and there saves 
a maiden from an eight-headed serpent. Sosanoo himself passes 
to the under-world and becomes the deity of Hades, but he 
invests one of his descendants with the sovereignty of Japan, 
and the title is established after many curious adventures. To 
the sun goddess also, whose feud with her fierce brother sur- 
vives the latter’s banishment from heaven, the idea of making 
her grandson ruler of Japan presents itself. She despatches three 
embassies to impose her will upon the descendants of Sosanoo, 
and finally her grandson descends, not, however, in Izumo, 
where the demi-gods of Sosanoo’s race hold sway, but in Hiuga 
in the southern island of Kiushiu. This grandson of Amaterasu 
(the goddess of the sun) is called Ninigi, whose great-grandson 
figures in Japanese history as the first human sovereign of the 
country, known during life as Kamu-Yamato-Iware-Biko, and 
given the name of Jimmu tenn 5 (Jimmu, son of heaven) 
fourteen centuries after his death. Japanese annalists attribute 
the accession of Jimmu to the year 660 b.c. Why that date was 
chosen must remain a matter of conjecture. The Records of 
Ancient Matters has no chronology, but the more pretentious 
writers of the Chronicles of Japan, doubtless in imitation of their 
Chinese models, considered it necessary to assign a year, a 
month, and even a day for each event of importance. There 
is abundant reason, however, to question the accuracy of all 
Japanese chronology prior to the 5th century. The first date 
corroborated by external evidence is 461, and Aston, who has 
made a special study of the subject, concludes that the year 
1 500 may be taken as the time when the chronology of the 
Chronicles begins to be trustworthy. Many Japanese, however, 
are firm believers in the Chronicles, and when assigning the 
year of the empire they invariably take 660 r.c. for starting- 
point, so that 1909 of the Gregorian calendar becomes for 
them 2569. 

Prehistoric Period. — Thus, if the most rigid estimate be 
accepted, the space of ti6o years, from 660 b.c. to a.d. 500, may 
be called the prehistoric period. During that long interval 
the annals include 24 sovereigns, the first 17 of whom lived for 
over a hundred years on the average. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that the so-('alled assignment of the sovereignty of 
Japan to Sosanoo’s descendants and the establishment of 
their kingdom in Izumo represent an invasion of Mongolian 
immigrants coming from the direction of the Korean peninsula— 
indeed one of the Nihongi's versions of the event actually 
indi(;ates Korea as the point of departure — and that the subse- 
quent descent of Ninigi on Mount Takachiho in Hiuga indicates 
the advent of a body of Malayan settlers from the south sea. 
jimmu, according to the Chronicles, set out from Hiuga in 
667 B.c. and was not crowned at his new palace in Yamato until 
660. This campaign of seven years is described in some detail, 
but no satisfactory information is ^iven as to the nature of the 
craft in which the invader and his troops voyaged, or as to 
the number of men under his command. The weapons said 
to have been carried were bows, spears and swords. A super- 
natural element is imported into the narrative in the form of the 
three-legged crow of the sun, which Amaterasu sends down to 
act as guide and messenger for her descendants. Jimmu died 
at his palace of Kashiwa-bara in 585 b.c., his age being 127 
according to the Chronicles, and 137 according to the Records. 
He was buried in a kind of tomb called tnisasagi, W'hich seems to 
have been in use in Japan for some centuries before the Christian 
era — “a highly specialized form of tumulus, consisting of 
two mounds, one having a circular, the other a triangular base, 
which merged into each other, the whole being surrounded by a 
moat, or sometimes by two concentric moats with a narrow 
strip of land between. In some, perhaps in most, cases the 
misasagi contains a large vault of ^eat unhewn stones without 
mortar. The walls of this vault converge gradually towards the 
top, which is roofed in by enormous slabs of stone weighing 
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many tons each. The entrance is by means of a gallei*}- 
roofed with similar stones.'* Several of these ancient sepulchral 
mounds have been examined during recent years, and their 
contents have furnished information of much antiquwian 
interest, though there is a complete absence of inscriptions. 
The reigns of the eight sovereigns who succeeded Jimmu were 
absolutely uneventful. Nothing is set down except the gen^- 
logy of each ruler, the place of his residence and his burial, 
his age and the date of his death. It was then the custom — 
and it remained so until the 8th century of the Christian era-- 
to change the capital on the accession of each emperor; a habit 
which effectually prevented the growth of any great metropolis. 
The reign of the loth emperor, Sujin, lasted from 98 to 30 B.c. 
During his era the land was troubled by pestilence and the 
people broke out in rebellion; calamities which were supposed 
to be caused by the spirit of the ancient ruler of Izumo to avenge 
a want of consideration shown to his descendants by their 
supplanters. Divination — by a Chinese process — and visions 
revealed the source of trouble ; rites of worship were performed 
in honour of the ancient ruler, his descendant being entrusted 
with the duty, and the pestilence ceased. We now hear for the 
first time of vigorous measures to quell the aboriginal savages, 
doubtless the Amu. Four generals are sent out against them in 
different directions. But the expedition is interrupted by an 
armed attempt on the part of the emperor's half-brother, who, 
utilizing the opportunity of the troops' absence from Yamato, 
marches from Yamashiro at the head of a powerful army to 
win the crown for himself. In connexion with these incidents, 
curious evidence is furnished of the place then assigned to 
woman by the writers of the Chronicles. It is a girl who warns 
one of the emperor's generals of the plot; it is the sovereign’s 
aunt who interprets the warning; and it is Ata, the wife of the 
rebellious prince, who leads the left wing of his army. Four 
other noteworthy facts are recorded of this reign : the taking 
of a census; the imposition of a tax on animals' skins and game 
to be paid by men, and on textile fabrics l)y women; the 
building of boats for coastwise transport, and the digging of 
dikes and reservoirs for agricultural purposes. All the.se 
thing.s rest solely on the testimony of annalists writing eight 
centuries later than the era they discuss and compiling their 
narrative mostly from tradition. Careful investigations have 
been made to ascertain whether the histories of China and Korea 
corroborate or contradict those of Japan. Without entering 
into detailed evidence, the inference may be at once staled that 
the dates given in Japanese early history are just 120 years too 
remote; an error very likely to occur when using the sexagena^ 
cycle, which constituted the first method of reckoning time in 
Japan. But although thi.s correction suffices to reconcile some 
contradictory features of Far-Eastern history, it does not consti- 
tute any explanation of the incredible longevity assigned by the 
Chronicles to several Japanese sovereigns, and the conclusion is 
that when a consecutive record of reigns came to be compiled 
in the 8th century, many lacunae were found which had to be 
filled up from the imagination of the compilers. With thi.s 
parenthesis we may pass rapidly over the events of the next 
two centuries (29 b.c. to a.d. 200). They are remarkable for 
vigorous measure.s to subdue the aboriginal Ainu, who in the 
southern island of Kiushiu are called Kuma-so (the names of two 
tribes) and sometimes earth-spiders (f.^. cave-dwellers), while 
in the north-eastern regions of the main island they are desig- 
nated Vemishi. Expeditions are led against them in both 
regions by Prince Yamato-dake, a hero revered by all succeeding 
generations of Japanese as the type of valour and loyalty. 
Dying from the effects of hardship and exposure, but declaring 
with his last breath that loss of life was as nothing compared 
with the sorrow of seeing his father's face no more, his .spirit 
aacends to heaven as a white bird, and when his son, Chuai, 
comes to the throne, he causes cranes to be placed in the moat 
surrounding his palace in memor>' of his illustrious sire. 

The sovereign had partly ceased to follow^ the example of 
Jimmu, who led his armies in person. The emperors did not, 
however, pass a sedentary life. They frequently made pro- 


gresses throughout their dominions, and on these occasions a 
not uncommon incident was the addition of .some local beauty to 
the Imperial harem. This licence had a far-reaching effect, 
since to provide for the sovereign's numerous offspring — the 
emperor Keik6 (71-130) had 80 children— no better way offered 
than to make grants of land, and thus were laid the foundation.s 
of a territorial nobility destined profoundly to influence the course 
of Japanese history. Woman continues to figure conspicuously 
in the story. The image of the sun goddess, enshrined in Ise 
(5 B.C.), is entrusted to the keeping of a princess, as are the 
mirror, sword and jewel inherited from the sun goddess ; a woman 
(Tachibana) accompanies Prince Yamato-dake in his campaign 
against the Yemishi, and .sacrifices her life to quell a tempest at 
sea; Saho, consort of Suinin, is the heroine of a most tragic tale 
in which the conflict between filial piety and conjugal loyalty 
leads to her self-destruction; and a woman is found ruling over 
a large district in Kiushiu when the Emperor Keiko is engaged 
in his campaign against the aborigines. The reign oi Suinin 
.saw the beginning of an art destined to assume extraordinary 
importance in Japan — the art of wrestling— and the first cham- 
pion, Nomi no* Sukunc, is honoured for having suggested that 
clay figures should take the place of the human .sacrifices hitherto 
offered at the sepulture of Imperial personages. The irrigation 
works commenced in the time of Sujin were zealously continued 
under his two immediate succe.ssors, Suinin and Keiko. More 
than 800 ponds and channels arc de.s(:ril)ed as having been con- 
structed under the former’s rule. We find evidence al.so that 
the sway of the throne had been by this time widely extended, 
for in 125 a governor-general of 15 provinces is nominated, and 
two years later, governors (miyakko) are appointed in evcr\' 
province and mayors (inaki) in every village. The number or 
names of the.se local divisions are not given, but it is explained 
that mountains and rivers were taken as boundaries of provinces, 
the limits of towns and villages being marked by roads running 
respectively east and west, north and south. 

An incident is now reached which the Japanese count a land- 
mark in their history, though foreign critics arc dispo.sed to regard 
it as apocryphal, it is the invasion of Korea by a 
Japanese army under the command of the empress 
Jingo, in 200. The emperor Chuai, having proceeded to 
Kiushiu for the purpose of conducting a campaign against the 
Kuma-so, is there joined by the empress, who, at the inspiration 
of a deity, seeks to divert the Imperial arms against Korea. 
But the emperor refuses to believe in th(? existence of any such 
country, and heaven punishes his incredulity with death at the 
hands of the Kuma-.so, according to one account ; from the effects 
of disease, according to another. The calamity is concealed: 
the Kuma-so are sui)dued, and the cmpre.ss, having collected a 
fleet and raised an army, crosses to the state of Silla (in Korea), 
where, at the spectacle of her overwhelming strength, the 
Korean monarch submits witluuit fighting, and swears that until 
the sun rises in the west, until rivers run towards their sources, 
and until pebbles ascend to the sky and become stars, he 
will do homage and send tribute to Japan. His example is 
followed by the kings of the two other states constituting the 
Korean peninsula, and the warlike empress returns triumphant. 
Many supernatural elements embellish the tale, but the features 
which chiefly discredit it are that it abounds in anachronisms, 
and that the event, despite its signal importance, is not mentioned 
in either Chinese or Korean history. It is certain that C’hina 
then possessed in Korea territory administered by Chinese 
governors. She must therefore have had cognisance of such an 
invasion, had it occurred. Moreover, Korean history mentions 
twenty-five raids made by the Japanese against Silla during the 
first five centuries of the Christian era, but not one of them can 
be identified with Jingo's alleged expedition. There can be no 
doubt that the early Japanese were an aggressive, enterprising 
people, and that their nearest over-sea neighbour suffered mucli 
from their activity. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that 
the Jingo tale contaias a large germ of truth, and is at least an 
echo of the relations that existed between Japan and Korea in the 
3rd and 4th centuries. The records of the 69 years comprising 
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Jingo’s reign are in the main an acoount of mtercoufse^ some* 
times peaudnl, sometimes stormy, between the neighbouring 
countries. Only one other episc^e occupies a (^ominent 
place: it is an attempt on the part of Jingo’s step-brothers to 
oppose her return to Yamato and to prevent the accession of 
her son to the throne. It should be noted here that all such 
names as Jimmu, Sujin^ Chuai, are posthumous^ and were 
invented in the reign of Kwammu (782-£o6)y the iashion l^ing 
taken from China and the names themselves being purely Chinese 
translations of the qualities assigned to the respective munarchs* 
Thus Jimmu signifies “ divine valour”; Sujin, “ deity-honour- 
ing”; and Chuai, ” sad middle son.” The names of these 
rulers during life were wholly different from their posthumous 
appeiiations. 

(Chinese history, which is incomparably older and more precise 
than Korean, is by no means silent about Japan. Long notices 
BarUeMi rcOOrds (25 tO 265). 

Nothwin The Japanese are spoken of as dwarfs {Wa), and 
CMmwat their islands, frequently called the queen country, are 
Hutory. jjg mountainous, with soil suitable for growing 

grain, hemp, and the silk-worm mulberr}\ The climate is so mild 
that vegetables can be grown in winter and summer; there are 
neither oxen, horses, tigers, nor leopards; the people understand 
the art of weaving ; the men tattoo their faces and bodie,s in pat- 
terns indicating differences of rank ; male attire consists of a single 
piece of cloth; females wear a gown passed over tlic head, and tie 
their hair in a bow; soldiers are armed with spears and shields, 
and also with liows, from which they discharge arrows tipped with 
bone or iron ; the sovereign resides m Yamato ; there are stockaded 
forts and houses; food is taken with the fingers but is served on 
bamboo trays and wooden trenchers; foot-gear is not worn; when 
men of the lower classes meet a man of rank, they leave the rood 
and retire to the grass, squatting or kneeling with both hands on 
the ground when they address him; intoxicating Ik] uor is much 
used; the people art* long-lived, many reaching the age of 100; 
women are more numerous than men; there is no theft, and liti- 
gation is infre()uent ; the women are faithful and not jealous; 
all men of high rank have four or five wives, others two or three; 
wives and children of law-breakers are confiscated, and for grave 
crimes the offender’s family is extirpated ; divination is practised 
by burning bon(;s; mourning lasts for some ten days and the 
rites are performed by a “mourning-keeper”; after a funeral 
the whole family perform ablutions; fishing is much practised, 
and the lisliermcn are skilled divers; there are distinctions of 
rank and some arc vassals to others; each province has a market 
where goods arc exchanged; the country is divided into more 
than 100 provinces, and among its products are white pearls, 
green jade and cinnabar. These annals go on to say that 
between 147 and iqo civil war prevailed for several years, and 
order was finally restored by a female sovereign, who is described 
as having been old and unmarried ; much addicted to magic arts; 
attended by a thousand females; dwelling in a palace with lofty 
pavilions surrounded by a stockade and guarded by soldiers; 
but leading such a secluded life that few saw her face except one 
E^n who served her meals and acted as a medium of (x>mmunica- 
tion. There can be little question that this queen was the 
empress Jingo who, according to Japuiese annals, came to the 
throne in the year a.u. 200, and whose every public act had its 
inception or promotion in some alleged divine interposition. 
In one point, however, the C^kiese historians are certainly 
incorrect. They represent tattooing as universal in ancient 
Japan, whereas it was confined to criminals, in whose case it 
played the part that branding <}oe$ elsewhere. Centui-ies later, 
in feudal days, the habit came to be practised by men of the 
lower orders whose avocations involved baring the body, but 
it never acquired vogue among educated people. In other 
respects these ancient Chinese annals must be credited with 
remarkable accuracy in thmt description of Japan and the 
Japanese. Their account may be advantageously compared 
with Professor Chamberlain’s analysis of the manners and 
customs of the early Japanese, m the preface to his translation 
of the Kojiki, 


“ The Japanese oi the xnytliicaljwiod, as pictured in the legends 
preserved by the compiler of the Hacords of Ancient Matters, were a 
race who had long emerged from the savage stage and had attained 
to a high level of barbaric skill. The Stone Age was forgotten by 
them-- or nearly so — ^and the evidence points to their never having 
passed througli a genuine Bronze Age, though the knowledge of 
bronze was at a later period introduced from the neighbouring 
continent. They used iron for manufacturing spears, swords and 
knives of various shapes, and likewise for the more peaceful purpose 
of making hooks wherewith to angle or to fasten the doors of their 
huts. Their other warlike and hunting implements (besides traps 
and gins, which appear to have been used equally for catching 
beasts and birds ana for destroying human enemies) were bows and 
arrows, spears and elbow-pads — the latter seemingly of skin, while 
special allusion is made to the fact that the arrows were feathered. 
Perhaps clubs should l}e added to the list. Of the bows aud arrows, 
swords and knives, there is perpetual mention, but nowhere do we 
hear of the tot)ls with which they were manufactured, and there is 
the same remarkable silence regarding such widely spread domestic 
implements as the saw and the axe. Wc hear, however, of the pestle 
and mortar, of the hre*drill, of the wedge, of the sickle, and of the 
shuttle used in weaving. Navigation seems to have been in a very 
elementary state. Indeed the art of sailing was but little practised 
in Japan even so late as the middle of the 10th century of our era, 
subsequent to the general diffusion of Chinese civilization, though 
rowing and punting are often mentioned by the early poets. To 
what we should call low^ns or villages very little reference is made 
anywhere in the Records or in thatjpart of the Chronicles which con- 
tain the account of the so-called Divine Age. But from what wc 
learn incidentally it would seem that the scanty population was 
chiefly distributed in small hamlets and isolated dwellings along the 
coast and up the course of the larger streams. Oi house-building 
there is fre<juent mention. Fences were in use. Rugs of skins and 
rush-matting were occasionally brought in to sit on, and we even 
hear once or twice of silk rugs being used for the same purpose by 
the noble aud wealthy. The habits of personal cleanliness which so 
pleasantly distinguish the modern Japanese from their neighbours 
m continental Asia, though less fully developed than at pre.scnt, 
would seem to have existed in the germ in early times, as wc read 
more than once of bathing in rivers, and are told of bathing women 
being specially attached to the person of a certain Imperial infant. 
Tmstrations, too, formed part 01 the religious practices of the race. 
Latrines are mentioned several times. They would appear to have 
been situated away from the houses and to have been generally 
placed over a running stream, whence doubtles.s the name for lafrinc 
m the archaic dialect — kawaya (river-house). A peculiar sort of 
dwelling-place; which the two old histories bring prominently under 
our notice is the so-called parturition house-— a onc-roomed hut 
without windows, which a woman was expected to build and retire 
into for the purpose of being delivered unseen. Castles are not 
distinctly spoken of until a time which coincides, acconling to the 
received chronology, with the first century n.c. We then first meet 
with the curious term rice-castlc, who.se precise signification is a 
matter of (lisputo among the native commentators, but which, on 
comparison with ('hinese descriptions of the early Japanese, should 
probably Ihj understood to mean a kind of palisade serving the pur- 
pose of a redoulH, behind which the warriors could ensconce them- 
sdves. The food of tlie early Japanese consisted of fish and of the 
flesh of the wild creatures which fell by tlic hunter's arrow or were 
taken in the trapper's snare. Rice is the only cereal of whicli there 
is such mention made as to place it beyond a doubt that its cultiva- 
tion dates back to time immemorial. Beans, millet and barley are 
indeed oanicd once, togctlicr with silkworms, in the account of tlic 
Divine Age. But Hit; passage has every aspect of an inlcrjxilation 
in the legend, perhaps not dating back long before the time of the 
eighth-century compiler. A few unimportant vegetables and fruits, 
of most of which there is but a single mention, are found. The 
intoxicating liquor called sake was known in Japan during the mythi- 
cal period, ana so were chopsticks for eating food with. Cooking 
pots and cups and dishes — tiie latter both of earthenware and of 
leaves of trees — arc also mentioned ; but of Bie use of fire for woemtag 
purposes we hear nothing. Tables arc named several times, but 
never in connexion with £x)d : they would seem to have been used 
exclusively for the purpose of presenting offerings on, and were 
probably quite small and low— 5 n fact, rather trays than tables, 
according to European ideas. In the use of clothing and the 
spedaUzatioQ of garments the early Japanese had reached a high 
level. We read in the most ancient legends of upper garments, 
skirts, trowsers, girdles, veils and hats, whUe both sexes adorned 
themselves with necklaces, bracelets and head ornaments of stones 
considered precious — ^in this respect offering a striking contrast to 
their descendants in modern times, of whw attire jewelry forms 
no part. The material of their clothes was hempen cloth and paper 
— mulberry bark, coloured by being nibbed with madder, and prob- 
ably with woad and other tinctorial plants. AH the garments, so 
far as we may judge, were woven, sewing being nowhere menBoned. 
From the great place which the chase occapied in daily hie, we arc 
led to aupTOse that skins also were used to make garments of. There 
is in the Records at least one passage which favours this supposition, 
and the Chronicles in one place mention the straw rain-coat and 
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broad-brimmed hat^ whi^i still form the Japanese peasant’s efiectiial 
protection against the inclemencies of the wcatner. The tendrils 
of creeping plants served the purposes of stringSj and bound the 
warrior 8 sword round his waist. Combs are mentioned, and it is 
evident that much attention was devoted to the dressing of the ^ir. 
The men seem to have bound up their hair in two bunches, one on 
each side of the head, while the young boys tied theirs in a top-knot, 
the unmarried girls let their Iocks hang down over their necks, and 
the married women dressed theirs after a fashion which apparently 
combined the two last-named methods. There is no mention in 
any of the old books of cutting the hair or beard except in token of 
disgrace: neither do wc gather that the sexes, but for the matter of 
the head-dress, were distinguished by a diversity of apparel and 
ornamentation. With regard to the precious stones mentioned 
at>ove as having been used as ornaments for the head, neck and arms, 
we know from the specimens which have rewarded the labours of 
archaeological research in Japan that agate, crystal, glass, jade, 
serpentine and steatite were the most used materials, and carvea 
and pierced cylindrical shapes the commonest forms. The horse — 
which was ridden, but not driven — the barn-door fowl and the etjr- 
morant used for fishing, are tlie only domesticated creatures men- 
tioned in the earlier traditions, with the doubtful excepbon of the 
silkworm. In the later portions of the Recofds and Chronicles 
dogs and cattle are alluded to, but sheep, swine and even cats were 
apparently not yet introduced.” 

As the prehistoric; era draws to its end the above analyses of 
Japanese civilization have to be modified. Thus, towards the 
close of the 3rd century, .ship-building made great progress, and 
instead of the small bcwits hitherto in use, a vessel 100 ft. long 
was constructed. Notable above all is the fact that Japan’s 
turbulent relations with Korea were replaced by friendly inter- 
course, so that she l)egan to receive from her neighbour instme- 
tion in the art of writing. The date assigned by the Chtmides 
for this important event is a.d. 285, hut it ha.s been proved 
almost conc'lusively that japancse annals relating to this period 
arc in error to the extent of 120 years. Hence the introduction 
of calligraphy must be placed in 405. Chine.se history shows 
that between 57 and 247 Japan sent four embassies to the courts 
of the Han and the Wei, and this intercourse cannot have failed 
lo di.sclo.se the ideograph. But the knowledge appears to have 
been confined to a few interpreters, and not until the year 405 
were steps tfiken to extend it, with the aid of a learned Korean, 
Wang-in. Korea herself began to study Chine.se learning only 
a few years before she undertook to impart it to Japan. W'c now 
find a numerous colony of Koreans passing to Japan and settling 
there; a large number are also carried over as prisoners of war, 
and the Japanese obtain seamstresses from both of their conti* 
nental neighbours. One fact, related with much precision, 
shows that the refinements of life were in an advanced condition ; 
an ice-house is de.scribed, and wc read that from 374 (? 494) it 
became the fashion to store ice in this manner for use in the hot 
months by placing it in water or sake. The emperor, Nintoku, 
to whose time this innovation is attributed, is one of the romantic 
figures of Japanese history. He commenced his career by refus- 
ing to accept the sovereignty from his younger brother, who 
pres.sed him earnestly to do so on the ground that the proper 
order of succession had been disturbed by their father’s par- 
tiality— though the rights attaching to primogeniture did not 
receive imperative recognition in early Japan. After three 
years of this mutual seH-effacement, during which the throne 
remained vacant, the younger brother committed suicide, and 
Nmtoku reluctantly became sovereign. He chose Naniwa (the 
modem Osaka) for his capital, but he would not take the farmers 
from their work to finish the building of a palace, and subse- 
quently, inferring from the absence of smoke over the houses of 
the people that the country was impoverished, he remitted all 
taxes and suspended forced labour for a term of three years, during 
which his palace fell into a state of ruin and he himseH fared in 
the coarse.st manner. Digging canals, damming rivers, construct- 
ing roads and bridges, and establishing granaries occupied his 
attention when love did not distract it. But in affairs of the 
heart he was most unhappy. He figures as the sole wearer of 
the Japanese crown who was defied by his consort ; for when he 
took a conaibine in despite of the empress, her jealousy was so 
bitter that, refusing to be placated by any of his majesty’s 
verses or other overtures, she left the palace altogether ; and 
when he sought to introduce another beauty into the inner 


chamber, his own half-brother, who carried his proposals, won 
the girl for himself. One other fact deserves to be remembered 
in connexion with Nintoku’s reign: Ki-no-tsuno, representative 
of a great family which had filled the highest administrative 
and military posts under .several sovereigns, is mentioned as 
“ riie first to commit to writing in detail the productions of the 
soil in each locality.” This was in 353 (probably 473). We 
.shall err little if we date the commencement of Japanese written 
annals from this time, though no compilation earlier than the 
Kojiki has survived. 

£^ar/y Historical Period , — With the emperor Richu, who came 
to the throne a.d. 400, the historical period may be said to 
commence; for though the chronology of the record.s is still 
questionable, the facts are generally accepted us credible. 
Conspicuous loyalty towmds the sovereign was not an attribute 
of the Japanese Imperial family in early times. Attempts 
to usurp* the throne were not uncommon, though there are very 
few instances of such e.s.says on the part of a subject. Love ur 
lust played no insignificant part in the drama, and a common 
method of placating an irate sovereign was to pre.sent a beautiful 
damsel for his delectation. 'I'he veto of (’onsangiiinity did not 
receive very strict re.sped in these matters. C.liildren of the 
same father might intermarry, but not those of the same mother; 
a canon which becomes explicable on observing that as wives 
n.sually lived apart from their husbands and had the sole I'ustorly 
of their off.spring, two or more families often remaint;d to 
the end unconscious of the fact that they had a common sire. 
There wan a remarkable tendency to organize the nation into 
groups of persons following the same pursuit or charged with 
the same furu tions. A group thus composed was called he. 
The heads of the great families had titles— as omi, muraji, 
miakko, wake, &c.— -and affains of state were administered 
by the most renowned of these nobles, wholly subjccl to the 
sovereign’s ultimate will. 'J'he provincial districts were ruled 
by scions of the Imperial family, who appear to have been, on 
the whole, entiiely .subservient to th(; 'rhrone. There were no 
tribunals of justice ; the ordeal of boiling water or heated metal 
was the sole test of guilt or innocence, apart, of course, from 
confe.s.sion, whic:h was often exacted under menace of torture. 
A celebrated instanc’c of the ordeal of boiling water is recorded 
in 415, when this device was employed to correct tlic genealogies 
of families su.spected of falsely claiming descent from emperors 
or divine beings. The test provcftl efficacious, for men conscious 
of forgery refused to undergo the ordeal. Deprivation of rank 
was the lightest form of punishment; deatli the commonest, 
and occasionally the whole family of an offender became serfs 
of the liouse against which the offence had been committed or 
which had been instrumental in disclosing a crime. There are, 
however, frequent examples of wrong-doing expiated by the 
voluntary surrender of lands or other property. We find .several 
instances of that extreme type of loyalty which became habitual 
in later ages- suicide in preference to surviving a deceased lord. 
Dn the whole the successive sovereigns of these early t'mes 
appear to have ruled with clemency and consideration for the 
people’s welfare. But there were two notable exceptions— 
Yuriaku (457-479) and Muretsu (499-506). The former slew 
men ruthlessly in fits of passion or resentment, and the latter 
was the Nero of ] apanc.se history, a man who loved to witnes.s 
the agony of his fellows and knew no .sentiment of meny or 
remorse. Yet even Yuriaku did not fail to promoU; industrial 
pursuits. Skilled artisans were obtained from Korea, and it is 
related that, in 462, this monarch induced the empress and the 
ladies of the palace to plant mulberry trees with their own hands 
in order to encourage sericulture. Throughout the 5th and 6th 
centuries many instances are recorded of the acquisition of 
landed estates by the Throne, and their occasional bestowal 
upon princes or Imperial consorts, such gifts being frequently 
accompanied ly the assignment of bodies of agriculturists who 
.seem to have accepted the po.sition of serfs. Meanwhile Chine.se 
civilization was gradually becoming known, cither by direct 
contact or through Korea. Several immigrations of Chinese 
or Korean settlers are on record. No less than 7053 householders 
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of Chinese subjects came, through Korea, in 540, and one of 
their number received high rank together with the post of director 
of the Imperial treasuiy. From these facts, and from a national 
register showing the derivation of all the principal families 
in Japan, it is clearly established that a considerable strain of 
Chinese and Korean blood runs in the veins of many Japanese 
subjects. 

The most signal and far-reaching event of this epoch was the 
importation of the Buddhist creed, which took place in 552. 
Introduce A Korean monarch acted as propagandist, sending a 
r/oa 0/ special envoy with a bronze image of the Buddha and 
BuddbiMia, Several volumes of the Sutras. Unfortunately 
the coming of the foreign faith happened to synchronize with an 
epidemic of plague, and conservatives at the Imperial court were 
easily able to attribute this visitation to resentment on the part 
of the ancestral deities against the invasion of Japan by an alien 
creed. Thus the spread of Buddhism was checked ; but only for 
a time. Thirty-five years after the coming of the Sutras, the 
first temple was erected to enshrine a wooden image of the Buddha 
16 ft. high. It has often been alleged that the question between 
the imported and the indigenous cults had to be decided by the 
sword. The statement is misleading. That the final adoption 
of Buddhism resulted from a war is true, but its adoption or 
rejection did not constitute the motive of the combat. A con- 
test for the succession to the throne at the opening of Sujun’s 
reign (588-592) found the partisans of the Indian faith ranged 
on one side, its opponents on the other, and in a moment of 
stress the leaders of the former, Soma and Prince Umayado, 
vowed to erect Buddhist temples should victory rest on their 
arms. From that time the future of Buddhism was assured. 
In 588 Korea sent Buddhist relics, Buddhist priests, Buddhist 
ascetics, architects of Buddhist temples, and casters of Buddhist 
images. She had already sent men learned in divination, in 
medicine, and in the calendar. The building of temples began 
to be fashionable in the closing years of the 6th century, as did 
also abdication of the world by people of both sexes; and n 
census taken in 623, during the reign of the empress Suiko 
(583-628), showed that there were then 46 temples, 816 priests 
and 569 nuns in the empire. This rapid growth of the alien 
faith was due mainly to two causes : first, that the empress 
Suiko, being of the Soga family, naturally favoured a creed 
which had found its earliest Japanese patron in the great 
statesman and general, Soga no Umako; secondly, that one of 
the most illustrious scholars and philosophers ever possessed 
by Japan, Prince Shotoku, devoted all his energies to fostering 
Buddhism. 

The adoption of Buddhism meant to the Japanese much more 
than the airquisition of a practical religion with a code of clearly 
defined morality in place of the amorphous and jejune cult of 
Shinto. It meant the introduction of Chinese civilization. 
Priests and scholars crossed in numbers from China, and men 
passed over from Japan to study the Sutras at what was then 
regarded as the fountain-head of Buddhism. There was also 
a constant stream of immigrants from China and Korea, and the 
result may be gathered from the fact that a census taken of the 
Japanese nobility in 814 indicated 382 Korean and Chinese 
families against only 796 of pure Japanese origin. The records 
show that in costume and customs a signal advance was made 
towards refinement. Hair-ornaments of gold or silver chiselled 
in the form of flow^ers; caps of sarcenet in twelve special tints, 
each indicating a different grade; garments of brocade and 
embroidery with figured thin silks of various colours — all these 
were worn on ceremonial occasions; the art of painting was 
introduced; a recorder’s office was established; perfumes were 
largely employed ; court picnics to gather medicinal herbs were 
instituted, princes and princesses attending in brilliant raiment; 
Chinese music and dancing were introduced; cross-bows and 
catapults were added to the weapons of war; domestic architec- 
ture made signal strides in obedience to the examples of Buddhist 
sacred edifices, which, from the first, show^ed magnificence of 
dimension and decoration hitherto unconceived in Japan; the 
arts of metal-casting and sculpture underwent great improve- 


ment; Prince Shdtoku compiled a code, commonly spoken of as 
the first written laws of Japan, but in reality a collection of 
maxims evincing a moral spirit of the highest type. In some 
respects, however, there was no improvement. The succession 
to the throne still tended to provoke disputes among the Imperial 
princes; the sword constituted the principal weapon of punish- 
ment, and torture the chief judicial device. Now, too, for the 
first time, a noble family is found seeking to usurp the Imperial 
authority. The head of the Soga house, Umako, having com- 
passed the murder of the emperor Sujun and placed on the throne 
his own niece (Suiko), swept away all opposition to the latter’s 
successor, Jomei, and controlled the administration of state 
affairs throughout two reigns. In all this he was strongly 
seconded by his son, Iruka, who even surpassed him in contu- 
melious assumption of power and parade of dignity. Iruka was 
slain in the presence of the empress Kogyoku by Prince Naka 
with the assistance of the minister of the interior, Kamako, and 
it is not surprising to find the empress (Kogyoku) abdicating 
immediately afterwards in favour of Kamako’s prot 6 g 4 , Prince 
Karu, who is known in history as K6toku. This Kamako, 
planner and leader of the conspiracy which overthrew the Soga, 
IS remembered by j)osterity under the name of Kamatari and 
as the founder of the most illustrious of Japan’s noble houses, 
the Fujiwara. At this time (645), a habit which afterwards 
contributed materially to the effacement of the Throne’s practical 
authority was inaugurated. Prince Furubito, pressed by his 
brother. Prince Karu, to assume the sceptre in accordance with 
his right of primogeniture, made his refusal peremptory by aban- 
doning the world and taking the tonsure. This retirement to a 
monastery was afterwards dictated to several sovereigns by 
ministers who found that an active occupant of the throne 
impeded their own exercise of administrative autocracy. Furu- 
bito’s recourse to the tonsure proved, however, to be merely a 
cloak for ambitious designs. Before a year had passed he con- 
spired to usurp the throne and was put to death with his chil- 
dren, his consorts strangling themselves. Suicide to escape the 
disgrace of defeat had now become a common practice. Another 
prominent feature of this epoch was the prevalence of supersti- 
tion. The smallest incidents — the growing of two lotus flowers 
on one stem; a popular ballad; the reputed sung of a sleeping 
monkey; the condition of the water in a pond; ruin without 
clouds — all these and cognate trifles were regarded as omens: 
wizards and witches deluded the common people ; a strange form 
of caterpillar was worshipped as the god of the everlasting 
W'orld, and the peasants impoverished themselves by making 
sacrifices to it. 

An interesting epoch is now reached, the first legislative era 
of early Japanese history. It commenced w’ith the reign of the 
emperor Kotoku (645), of whom the Chronicles say pi^t 
that he “ honoured Ihe religion of Buddha and de- Ltghidtivt 
spised Shinto that “ he wus of gentle disposition; 
loved men of learning; made no distinction of noble and mean, 
and continually dispensed beneficent edicts.” The customs 
calling most loudly for reform in his time were abuse of the 
system of forced labour; corrupt administration of justice; 
spoliation of the peasant class; assumption of spurious titles to 
justify oppression; indiscriminate distribution of the families 
of slaves and serfs; diversion of taxes to the pockets of collectors ; 
formation of great estates, and a general lack of administrative 
centralization. The first step of reform consisted in ordering 
the governors of provinces to prepare registers showing the 
numbers of freemen and serfs within their jurisdiction as well as 
the area of cultivated land. It was further ordained that the 
advantages of irrigation should be shared equally with the common 
people; that no local governor might tr>^ and decide criminal 
cases while in his province ; that any one convicted of accepting 
bribes should be liable to a fine of double the amount as well as 
to other punishment ; that in the Imperial court a box should 
be placed for receiving petitions and a bell hung to be soimded in 
the event of delay in answering them or unfairness in dealing 
with them ; that all absorption of land into great estates .should 
cease; that barriers, outposts, guards and post-horses should be 
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provided ; that high officials should be dowered with hereditar>' 
estates by way of emolument, the largest of such grants being 
3000 homest^ds; that men of unblemished character and 
proved capacity should be appointed aldermen for adjudicating 
criminal matters; that there should be chosen as clerks for gover- 
nors and vice-governors of provinces men of solid competence 
** skilled in writing and arithmetic'’; that the land should be 

E arcelled out in fixed proportions to every adult unit of the popu- 
Ltion with right of tenure for a term of six years; that forced 
labour should be commuted for taxes of silk and cloth; and that 
for fiscal and administrative purposes households should be 
organized in groups of five, each group under an elder, and ten 
groups forming a township, which, again, should be governed 
by an elder. Incidentally to these reforms many of the evil 
customs of the time are exposed. Thus pnivincial governors 
when they visited the capital were accustomed to travel with 
great retinues who appear to have constituted a charge on the 
regions through which they passed. The law now limited the 
number of a chief governor’s attendants to nine, and forbade 
him to use official houses or to fare at public cost unless journey- 
ing on public business. Again, men who had acquired some local 
distinction, though they did not belong to noble families, took 
advantage of the absence of historiciil records or official registers, 
and, representing themselves as descendants of magnates to 
whom the charge of public granaries had been entrusted, suc- 
ceeded in usurping valuable privileges. The office of provincial 
governor had in many cases become hereditary, and not only 
were governors largely independent of Imperial control, but also, 
since every free man carried arms, there had grown up about 
these officials a population relying largely on the law of force. 
Kotoku’s reforms sought to institute a system of temporary 
governors, and directed that all arms and armour .should be 
stored in arsenals built in waste places, except in the case of 
provinces adjoining lands where unsubdued aborigines (Yemishi) 
dwelt. Punishments were drastic, and in the case of a man con- 
victed of treason, all his children were executed with him, his 
wives and consorts committing suicide. From a much earlier 
age suicide had been freely resorted to as the most honourable 
exit from pending disgrace, but as yet the .samurai’s method of 
disembowelment was not employed, strangulation or cutting 
the throat being the regular practice. Torture was freely 
employed and men often died under it. Signal abuses prevailed 
in regions beyond the immediate range of the central govern- 
ment’s observation. It has been shown that from early days 
the numerous scions of the Imperial family had generally been 
provided for by grants of provincial estates. Gradually the 
descendants of these men, and the representatives of great 
families who held hereditary rank, extended their domains 
unscrupulously, employing forced labour to reclaim lands, 
which they let to the peasants, not hesitating to appropriate 
large slices of public property, and remitting to the central 
treasury only such fractions of the taxes a.s they found con- 
venient. So prevalent had the exaction of forced labour become 
that country-folk, repairing to the capital to seek redress of 
grievances, were often compelled to remain there for the purpose 
of carrying out some work in which dignitaries of state were 
interested. The removal of the cajiital to a new site on each 
change of sovereign involved a vast quantity of unproductive 
toil. It is recorded that in 656, when the empress Saimei occu- 
pied the throne, a canal was dug which required the work of 
30,000 men and a wall was built which had employed 70,000 men 
before its completion. The construction of tombs for grandees 
was another heavy drain on the people’.s labour. Some of these 
sepulchres attained enormous dimensions— -that of the emperor 
Ojin (270-310) measures 2312 yds. round the outer moat and 
is some 60 ft. high; the emperor Nintoku’s (313^399) is still 
larger, and there is a tumulus in Kawachi on the flank of which a 
good-sized village has been built. Kfitoku’s laws provided that 
the tomb of a prince should not be so large as to require the work 
of more that 1000 men for seven days, and that the grave of a 
petty official must be completed by 50 men in one day. More- 
over, it was forbidden to bury with the body gold, silver. 


copper, iron, jewelled shirts, jade armour or silk brocade. It 
appS^ars that the custom of suicide or sacrifice at the tomb of 
gr^dees still survived, and that people sometimes cut off their 
hair or stabbed their thighs preparator>' to declaiming a threnod>*. 
All these practices were vetoed. Abuses had grown up even in 
connexion with the Shint6 rite of purgation. This rite required 
not only the reading of rituals but also the offering of food and 
fruits. For the sake of these edibles the rite was often harshly 
enforced, especially in connexion with pollution from contact 
with corpses ; and thus it fell out that when of two brothers, 
returning from a scene of forced labour, one lay down upon the 
road and died, the other, dreading the ('ost of rompulsor>’ purga- 
tion, refused to take up the body. Many other evil customs 
came into existence in connexion with this rite, and all wcn‘ 
dealt with in the new laws. Not the least important of the 
reforms then introduced was the organization of the ministr>' 
after the model of the Tang dynasty of China. Eight depart- 
ments of state were created, and several of them received names 
which are similarly used to this day. Not only the institutions 
of China were borrowed but also her official costumes. During 
Kotoku’s reign 19 grades of head-gear were instituted, and in 
the time of Tenchi (668-671) the number was increased to 26, 
with corresponding robes. I'hroughout this era intercourse was 
frequent with China, and the .spread of Buddhism continued 
steadily. The empress Saimei (655-661), who succeeded K6toku, 
was an earnest patron of the faith. By her I'ommnnd .several 
public expositions of the .Sutras were given, and the building of 
temples went on in many districts, estates being liberally granted 
for the maintenance of these places of worship. 

The Fujiwara Eta . — In the Chfonides of Japan the year 
672 is treated as a kind of interregnum. It was in truth a 
year of something like anarchy, a great part of it being ociiipicd 
by a conflict of unparalleled magnitude lietweon J'rincc 6tomo 
(called in history Emperor Kohun) and Princ'e Oama, who 
emerged victorious and is historically entitled ’iVmmu (673 686). 
The four centuries that followed are conveniently designated 
the Fujiwara era, because throughout that long interval affairs 
of state were controlled by the Fujiwara family, whose daughters 
were given as consorts to successive sovereigns anrl whose sons 
filled all the high administrative posts. It; has been related 
above that Kamako, ('hief of the Shinto ofhcials, inspired the 
as.sassination of the Soga chief, Truka, and thus defeated the 
latter’s designs upon the throne in the days of the empress 
Kogyoku. Kamako, better known to siihsecjuent generations 
a.s Kamatari, was thenc eforth regarded wit h unlimited favour by 
successive sovereigns, and just before his death in 670, the 
family name of Fujiwara was liestowed on him by the emperor 
Tenchi. Kamatari himself deserved all the honour he received, 
but his descendants al)u.sed the high trust repo.sed in them, 
reduced the sovereign to a mere puppet, and exercised Imperial 
authority without openly usiirping it. Much of this was due to 
the adoption of Chinese administrative .systems, a process which 
may be said to have commenced during the reign of Kotoku 
(645-654) and to have continued almost uninterruptedly until the 
nth century. Under these systems the emperor ceased directly 
to exercise supreme civil or military power : he became mcn;ly 
the source of authority, not its wielder, the civil functions being 
delegated to a l)urcaucracy and the military to a soldier class. 
Possibly had the custom held of transferring the capital to a new' 
site on each change of sovereign, and had the grow^th of luxuri- 
ous habits been thus checked, the comparatively simple life of 
early times might have held the throne and the people in closer 
contact. But from the beginning of the 8th century a strong 
tendency to avoid these co.stly migrations developed itself. In 
709 the court took up its residence at Nara, remaining there until 
784; ten years after the latter date Kifito liecame the permanent 
metropolis. The capital at Nara — established during the reign 
of the empress Gemmyo (708-715)— was built on the plan of the 
Chinese metropolis. It had nine gates and nine avenues, the 
palace Ijeing situated in the northern section and approached by 
a broad, straight avenue, which divided the city into two perfectly 
equal halves, all the other streets running parallel to this main 
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avenue or at right angles to it. Seven sovereigns reigned at 
Heijo (castle of peace), as Nara is historically called, and, 
during this period of 75 years, seven of the grandest temples 
ever seen in Japan were erected; a multitude of idols were cast, 
among them a colossal bronze Daibutsu 53^ ft. high; large 
temple-bells were founded, and all the best artists and artisans 
of the era devoted their services to these works. This religious 
mania reached its aane in the reign of the emperor Shomu (724- 
748), a man equally superstitious and addicted to display. In 
Temmu's time the custom had been introduced of compelling 
large numbers of persons to enter the Buddliist priesthood with 
the object of propitiating heaven’s aid to heal the illness of an 
illustrious personage. In Shomu’s day every natural calamity 
or abnormal phenomenon waa regarded as calling for religious 
services on a large scale, and the great expense involved in all 
these buildings and ceremonials, supplemented by lavish outlays 
on court pageants, was severely felt by the nation. The con- 
dition of the agricultural class, who were the chief tax-payers, 
was further aggravated by the operation of the emperor Kotoku’s 
land system, which rendered tenure so uncertain as to deter 
improvements. Tlierefore, in the Nara epoch, the principle of 
private ownership of land began to be recognized. Attention 
was also paid to road-making, bridge-building, river control and 
house construction, a special feature of this last being the use 
of tiles for roofing purposes in place of the shingles or thatch 
hitherto employed. In all these steps of progress Buddhist 
priests took an active part Costumes were now governed by 
purely Chinese fashions. This change had been gradually intro- 
duced from the time of Kotoku’s legislative measures — ^gimcrally 
called the Taikwa reforms after the name of the era (645- 650) of 
their adoption — and was rendered more thorough by supplemen- 
tary enactments in the period 701 703 while Mommu occupied 
the throne. Ladies seem by this time to have abandoned the 
strings of Ixiads worn in early eras round the neck, wrists and 
ankles. They used ornaments of gold, silver or jade in their 
hair, but in other respects their habiliments closely resembled 
those of men, and to make the difference still less conspicuous 
they straddled their horses when riding. Attempts were made 
to facilitate travel by establisliing stores of grain along the 
principal highways, hut as yet there were no hostelrics, and if 
a wayfarer did not find shelter in the house of a friend, he liad to 
bivouac as best he could. Such a state of affairs in the provinces 
offered a marked I'ontrast to the luxurious indulgence which had 
now begun to prevail in the <!^ital. There festivals of various 
kinds, dancing, veise-composing, flower picnics, archery, polo, 
football — of a very refined nature— hawking, hunting and gam- 
bling absorbed the attention of the aristocracy. Nothing dis- 
turbed the serenity of the epoch except a revolt of the northern 
Yemishi, which was temporarily subdued by a Fujiwara general, 
for the Fujiwara had not yet laid aside the martial habits of 
their ancestors. In 794 the Imperial capital was transferred 
from Nara to Kioto by order of the emperor Kwammu, one of 
the greatest of Japanese sovereigns. Education, the organiza- 
tion of the civil service, riparian works, irrigation improvements, 
the separation of religion from politics, the abolition of sinecure 
offices, devices for encouraging and assisting agriculture, all 
received attention from him. But a twenty-two years’ campaign 
against the northern Yemishi; the building of numerous temples; 
the indulgence of such a passionate love of the chase that he 
organized 140 hunting excursions during his reign of 25 years; 
profuse extravagance on the part of the aristocracy in Ki6to 
and tine exactions of provincial nobles, conspired to sink the 
working classes into greater depths of hardship than ever. 
Farmers had to borrow money and seed-rice from local officials 
or Buddhist temples, hypothecating their land as security; thus 
the temples and the nobles extended their already great estates, 
whilst the agricultural population gradually fell into a position 
of practical serfdom. 

Meanwhile the Fujiwara family were steadily developing their 
RiM0oftk9 influence in Kioto. Their methods were simple but 
Paiiwmrm. thoroughly effective. ** By progressive exercises of 
arbitrariness they gradually contrived that the choice of a 


consort for the sovereign should be legally Hmitcd to 
a daughter ' of their family, five branches of which were 
specially designated to that honour through all ages. When a 
son was born to an emperor, the Fujiwara took the child into 
one of their palaces, and on his accession to the throne, the 
particular Fujiwara noble that happened to be his maternal 
grandfather b^ame regent of the empire. This office of regent, 
created towards the close of the 9th century, was part of the 
scheme; for the Fujiwara did not allow the purple to be worn by 
a soverei^ after he had attained his majority, or, if they suffered 
him to wield the sceptre during a few years of manhood, they 
compelled him to abdicate so soon as any independent aspira- 
tions began to impair his docility; and since for the purposes of 
administration in these constantly recurring minorities an office 
more powerful than that of prime minister (daj6 daijin) was 
needed, they created that of regent (kwam^ku), making it 
hereditary in their own family. In fact the history of Japan 
from the 9th to the 19th century may be described as the history 
of four families, the Fujiwara, the Taira, the Minamoto and the 
Tokugawa. The Fujiwara governed through the emperor; the 
Taira, the Minamoto and the Tokugawa governed in .spite of the 
emperor. The Fujiwara l>ased their power on matrimonial alli- 
ances with the Throne; theTaira, the Minamoto and the Tokugawa 
based theirs on the possession of armed strength which the throne 
had no competence to control . There another broad line of cleav- 
age IS seen. Throughout the Fujiwara eratheceiitrcof political 
gravity remained always in the court. Throughout the era of 
the Taira, the Minamoto and the Tokugawa the centre of political 
gravity was transferred to a point outside the court, the head- 
quarters of a military feudalism.” The process of transfer was 
of course gradual. It commenced with the granting of large 
tracts of tax-free lands to noblemen who had wrested them from 
the aborigines (Yemishi) or had reclaimed them by means of serf- 
labour. These tracts lay for the most part in the northern and 
eastern parts of the main island, at such a distance from the 
capital that the writ of the central government did not run there; 
and since such lands could he rented at rates considerably less 
than the tax levied on farms belonging to the state, the peasants 
by degrees abandoned the latter and settled on tlie former, 
with the result that the revenues of the Throne steadily dimin- 
ished, while those of the provincial magnates correspondingly 
increased. Moreover, in the 7th century, at the time of the 
adoption of Chinese models of administration and organization, 
the court began to rely for military protection on the services of 
guards temporarily drafted from the provincial troops, and, 
during the protracted struggle against the Yemishi in the north 
and east in the 8th century, the fact that the power of the sword 
lay with the provinces began to be noted. 

Kifito remained the source of authority. But with the growth 
of luxury and effeminacy in the capital the Fujiwara became 
more and more averse from the hardships of campaign- rire Tmirm 
ing, and in the 9th and lotb centuries, respectively, mndtta 
the Taira and the Minamoto' families came into promi- 
nence as military leaders, the field of the Taira operations being 
the south and west, that of the Minamoto the north and east. 
Had the court reserved to itself and munificently exercised the 
privilege of rewarding these services, it might still have retained 
power and wealth. But by a niggardly and contemptuous policy 
on the part of Kifito not only were the Minamoto leaders estranged 
but also they assumed the right of recompensing their followers 
with tax-free estates, an example which the Taira leaders quickly 
followed. By the early years of the 12th centur)^ these estates 
had attracted the great majority of the farming class, whereas the 
public land was left wild and uncultivated. In a word, the court 
and the Fujiwara found themselves without revenue, while the 
coffers of the Taira and the Minamoto were full : the power of 
the purse and the power of the sword had passed effectually to the 
two military families. Prominent features of the moral condi- 
tion of the capital at this era (12th centuiy ) were superstition, re- 
finement and effeminacy. A belief was widely held that calamity 

’ The Taira and the Minamoto both traced their descent from 
imperial princes ; the Tokugawa were a branch of the Minamoto. 
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could not be averted or sticcess insured without recourse to 
Buddhist priests. Thus, during a reign of only 13 years at the 
close of the nth cjentury, the emperor Shirakawa caused 5420 
religious pictures to be painted, ordered the casting of 127 statues 
of Buddha, each 11 ft. high, of 3150 life-sized images and of 
2930 smaller idols, and constructed 21 large temples as well 
446,630 religious edifices of various kinds. Side by side with this 
faith in the supernatural, sexual immorality prevailed widely, 
never accompanied, however, by immodesty. Literary profi- 
ciency ranked as the be-all and end-all of existence. ** A man 
estimated the conjugal qualities of a young lady by her skill 
in finding scholarly similes and by her perception of the 
cadence of words. If a woman was so fortunate as to acejuire a 
reputation for learning, she possessed a certificate of univensal 
virtue and amiability.” All the pastimes of the Nara epoch 
were pursued with increased fervour and elaboration in the Heian 
(Kioto) era^ The building of fine dwelling-houses and the laying 
out of landscape gardens took place on a considerable sciile, 
though in these respects the ideals of later ages were not yet 
reached. As to costume, the close-fitting, business-like and 
comparatively simple dress of the 8th century was ext'hanged 
for a much more elaborate style. During the Nara epoch the 
many-hued hats of China had been abandoned for a sober head- 
gear of silk gauze covered with black lacquer, but in the Heian 
era this was replaced by an imposing structure glistening with 
jewels : the sleeves of the tunic grew so long that they hung to the 
knees when a matfs arms were crossed, and the trowsers were 
made so full and baggy that they resembled a divided skirt. 
From this era may be said to have commenced the manufacture 
of the tasteful and gorgeous textile fabrics for which Japan after- 
wards became famous. ** A fop’s ideal was to weLir several suits, 
one above the other, disposing them so that their various colours 
showed in harmoniously contrasting lines at the folds on the 
bosom and at the edges of the long sleeves. A successful co.stume 
created a sensation in court circles. Its wearer became the hero 
of the hour, and under the pernicious influence of such ambition 
men began even to powder their faces and rouge their cheeks like 
women. As for the fair sex, their costume reached the acme of 
unpracticality and extravagance in this epoch. Long flowing 
hair was essential, and what with developing the volume and 
multiplying the number of her robes, and wearing aberve her 
trowsers a many-plied train, a grand lady of the time always 
seemed to be struggling to emerge from a cat aract of hiibiliments.” 
It was fortunate for Japan that circumstances favoured the 
growth of a military class in this age of her career, for had the 
conditions existing in Ki6to during the Heian epoch spread 
throughout the whole country, the penalty never escaped by a 
demoralized nation must have overtaken her. But by the 
middle of the 12th century the pernicious influence of the Fuji- 
wara had paled before that of the Taira and the Minamoto, and 
a question of succession to the throne marshalled the latter two 
families in opposite camps, thus inaugurating an era of civil war 
which held the country in rhe throes of almost continuous battle 
for 450 years, placed it under the administration of a military 
feudalism, and educated a nation of warriors. At first the Mina- 
moto were vanquished and driven from the capital, Kiyomori, 
the Taira chief, being left complete master of the situation. He 
estabh.shed his headeparters at Rokuharu, in Ki6to, appropriated 
the revenues of 30 out of the 66 provinces forming the empire, 
and filled all the high offices of state with his own relatives 
or connexions. But he made no radical change in the adminis- 
trative system, preferring to follow the example of the Fujiwara 
by keeping the throne in the hands of minors. And he com- 
mitted the blunder of sparing the lives of two youthful sons of 
his defeated rival, the Minamoto chief. Thty were Yoritomo 
and Yoshitsune ; the latter the g^test strategist Japan ever pro- 
duced, with perhaps one exception ; the former, one of her three 
greatest statesmen, the founder of military feudalism. By these 
two men the Taira were so completely overthrown that they 
never raised their heads again, a sea-fight at Dan-no-ura (1155) 
giving them tite coup de graces Their supremacy had lasted 
22 years. 


The Feudal Era, — Yoritomo, acting largely under the advice 
of an astute counsellor, Oye no Iliromoto, established his seat 
of powr at Kamakura, 300 m. fnmi Kioto. He saw that, 
effectively to utilize the strength of the military class, propin- 
quity to the military centres in the provinces was essential. At 
Kamakura he organized an administrative body similar in mechan- 
ism to that of the metropolitan government but studiously (dif- 
ferentiated in the matter of nomenclature. -As to the ('ountry 
at laige, he brought it effectually under the sway of Kamakura 
by placing the provinces under the direc't control of military 
gt)vernors, chosen and appointed by himself. No aUcmj)t was 
made, however, to interfere in any way with the polity in Kioto ; 
it was left intact, and the nobles about the Throne- kuge (courtly 
housesV as they came to be called in contradistinction to the 
Me (military houses)^were placated by renewal of their 
property titles. The Buddhist priests, also, who had been 
treated most harshly during the Taira tenure of power, found 
their fortunes restored under Kamakura’s sway. Substjfiuently 
Yorttomo obtained for himself the title of sei-iiaUshogun 
(barbarian-subduing generalissimo), and just as the oflicc of 
regent (kwambaku) had long been hereditary in the P'ujiwara 
family, so the office of shogun became thenceforth hereditary 
in that of the Minamoto. These changes were radical. They 
signified a complete shifting of the centre of power. During 
eighteen centuries from the time of Jimmivs invasion— as 
Japanese historians reckon— the country had been ruled from 
the south; now the north became suprefne, and for n civilian 
administration a purely military was siibstitutcd. But there 
was no contumely towards the court in Kifito. Kamakura made 
a show of seeking Imperial sanction for every one of its arts, and 
the whole of the military administration was carried on in the 
name of the emperor Ijy a sh^m who called himself the Imperial 
deputy. In this respect things changed materially aft(‘r the 
death of Yoritomo (1198). Kamakura then became the scene 
of a drama analogous to that acted in Kifito from the 10th 
(century. 

The H636 family, to which belonged Masa, Yoritomo’s consort, 
assumed towards the Kamakura shfigiin an attitude similar to 
that previously assumed by the J^ujiwara family « . - 
towards the emperor in Ki(>to. A child, who on 
state occasions was carried to the council chamber in 
Masa’s arms, served as the nominal repository of the shfigun’s 
power, the functions of administration lieing discharged in reality 
by the H6j6 family, whose successive heads took the name of 
shikken (constable). At first rare wa.s taken to have the sbf)gun’s 
office filled by a near relative of Yoritomo; but after the death 
of that great stfitesman’s two sons and his nephew, the puppet 
shfiguns were taken from the ranks of the Fujiwara or of the 
Imperial princes, and were deposed so soon as they attempted 
to assert thenmselves What this meant becomes apparent when 
we note that in the interval of 83 years between 1220 and 1308, 
there we^’c six shoguns whose ages at the time of appointment 
ranged from 3 to 16. Whether, if events had not forced their 
hands, the H6j5 constables would have maintained towards the 
Throne the reverent demeanour adopted by Yoritomo must 
remain a matter of conjecture. What actually hapj>ened was 
that the ex-emperor, Go-Toba, made an ill-judged attempt 
(1221) to break the power of Kamakura. He issued a call to 
arms which was responded to by some thousands of cenobites 
and as many soldiers of Taira extraction. In the brief struggle 
that ensued the Imperial partisans were wholly shattered, and 
the direct consequences were the dethronement and exile of the 
reigning emperor, the banishment of his predecessor togeth(;r 
with two princes of the blood, and the compulsory adoption of 
the tonsure by Go-Toba; while the indirect consequence was that 
the succession to the throne and the tenure of Imperial power 
fell under the dictation of the H6j6 as they had formerly fallen 
under the direction of the Fujiwara. Yoshitoki, then head of 
the H6j5 family, installed his brother, Tokifusa, as military 
governor of Ki5to, and confiscating about 3000 estates, the 
property of those who had espoused the Imperial cause, distri- 
buted these lands among the adherents of his own family, thus 
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to be reduced, and not only was its chief, Ujimasa, a formidable 
foe, but also il\c topographical features of the district represented 
fortifications of immense strength. After various unsuccessful 
overtures, having for their purpose to induce Ujimasa to visit 
the capita] and pay homage to the emperor, Hideyoshi marched 
from Kioto in the spring of 1590 at the head of 170,000 men, his 
colleagues Nobuo and lyeyasu having under their orders 80,000 
more. The campaign ended as did all Hideyoshi’s enterprises, 
except that he treated his vanquished enemies with unusual 
severity. During the three months spent investing Odawara, 
the northern daunyos surrendered, and tlius the autumn of 
1590 saw Hideyoshi master of Japan from end to end, and saw 
Tokugawa lyeyasu established at Vedo as recognized ruler of 
the eight provinces of the Kwantd. These two facts should be 
bracketed together, because Japan’s emergence from the deep 
gloom of long<eontinued civil strife was due not more to the 
brilhant qualities of Hideyoshi and lyeyasu individually than to 
the fortunate synchronism of their careers, so that the one was 
able to carry the other’s work to completion and permanence. 
The last eight years of Hideyoshi’s life— he died in 1598 — were 
chiefly remarkable for his attempt to invade China through 
Korea, and for bis attitude towards Christianity (see g VIII. : 
Foreign Intukcouhse). 

The Tokugema Eta , — When Hideyoshi died he left a son, 
Hideyori, then only six years of age, and the problem of this 
child’s future had naturally caused supreme solicitude to the 
peasant statesman. He finally entrusted the care of the boy 
and the management of state affairs to five regents,five ministers, 
and three intermediary councillors. But he placed chief reliance 
upon lyeyasu, whom he appointed president of the board of 
regents. Among the latter was one, Ishida Mitsunari, who to 
insatiable ambition added an extraordinary faculty for intrigue 
and great personal magnetism. These qualities he utilized with 
such success that the dissensions among the daimyos, which had 
been temporarily composed by Hideyoshi, broke out again, and 
the year 1600 saw Japan divided into two camps, one composed 
of Tbkugawa lyeyasu and his allies, the other of Ishida Mitsunari 
and his partisans. 

The situation of lyeyasu was eminently perilous. From his 
position in the east of the country, he found himself menaced 
^ by two powerful enemies on the north and on the 

ytym»u, respectively ; the former barely contained by 

a greatly weaker force of his friends, and the latter moving up 
in seemingly overwhelming strength from Kioto. He decided 
to hurl himself upon the southern army without awaiting the 
result of the conllict in the north. The encounter took place 
at Sekigahara in the province of Mino on the zist of October 
1600. The army of lyeyasu had to move to the attack in such a 
manner that its left flank and its left rear were threatened by 
divisions of the enemy posted on commanding eminences. But 
with the leaders of these divisions lyeyiisu had come to an under- 
standing by which they could be trusted to abide so long os 
victory did not declare against, him. Such incidents were 
naturally common in an era when every man fought for his 
own hand. The soutlierncrs suffered a crushing defeat. The 
survivors tied pell-meU to Osaka, where in a colossal fortress, 
built by Hideyoshi, his son, Hideyori, and the latter’s mother, 
Vodo, were sheltered behind ramparts held by 80,000 men. 
Hideyori’s cause hod been openly put forward by Ishida Mit- 
sunari and his partisans, but lyeyasu made no immediate 
attempt to visit the sin upon the head of his deceased benefac- 
tor’s child. On the contrary, he sent word to the lady Yodo and 
her little boy that he absolved them of all complicity. The 
battle of Sekigahara is commonly spoken of os having terminated 
the civil war which liad devastated Japan, with brief intervals, 
from the latter half of the 12th century to the beginning of . the 
17th. That is incorrect in view of the fact that Sekigahara was 
followed by other fighting, especially by the terrible conflict at 
Osaka in 1615 when Vodo and her son perished. But Seki- 
Sahara’s importance cannot be over-rated. For had lyeyasu been 
mally crushed there, the wave of internecine strife must have 
rolled again over the empire until providence provided another 


Hideyoshi and another ly^asu to stem it. Sekigahara, there- 
fore, may be truly described as a tuining-point in Japan’s 
career and as one of the decisive battles of the world. As for 
the fact that the Tokugawa leader did not at once proceed to 
extremities in the case of the boy Hideyori, though the events 
of the Sekigahara campaign had made it quite plain that such a 
course would ultimately be inevitable, we have to remember 
that only two years had elapsed since Hideyoshi was^laid in his 
grave. His memory was still green and the glory of his achieve- 
ments still envelop^ his family. lyeyasu foresaw ttiat to carry 
the tragedy to its bitter end at once must have forced into Hide- 
yori’s camp many puissant daimyos whose sense of allegiance 
would grow less cogent with the lapse of time. When he did lay 
sie^ to the Osaka castle in 1615, the power of the Tokugawa was 
wellnigh shattered against its ramparts; had not the onset been 
aided by treacliery, the stronghold would probably have proved 
impregnable. 

But signal as were the triumphs of the Tokugawa chieftain in 
the field, what distinguishes him from all his predecessors is the 
ability he displayed in consolidating his conquests. The im- 
mense estates that fell into his hands he parcelled out in such a 
manner that all important strategical positions were held by 
daimyos whose fidelity could be confidently trusted, and every 
feudatory of doubtful loyalty found his fief within touch of a 
Tokugawa partisan. This arrangement, supplemented by a 
system which required all the great daimyos to have, mansions in 
the sh 5 gun’s capital, Yedo, to keep tl^ir families there always 
and to reside there themselves in alternate years, proved so 
potent a check to disaffection that from 1615, castle of 

Osaka fell, until 1864, when the Ch&shu ronin attacked Kioto, 
Japan remained entirely free from civil war. 

it is possible to form a clear idea of the ethical and adminis- 
trative principles by which lyeyasu and the early Tokugawa 
chiefs were guided in elaborating the system which gave to 
Japan p unprecedented era of peace and prosperity. Evidence 
IS furnished not only by the system itself but also by the con- 
tents of a document generally called the Testament of lyeyasu. 
though probably it was not fully compiled until the time of his 
grandson, lyemitsu (1623-1650). The great Tokugawa chief, 
though he munificently patronized Buddhism and though he 
carried constantly in his bosom a miniature Buddhist image to 
which he ascribed all his success in the field and his safety in 
battle, took his ethical code from C'onfucius. He held that the 
basis of all legislation and administration should be the five 
relations of sovereign and subject, parent and child, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, friend and friend. The family 
was, in his eyes, the essential foundation of society, to be main- 
tained at all sacrifices. Beyond these broad outlines of moral 
duty it was not deemed necessary to instruct the people. There- 
fore out of the hundred chapters forming the Testament only 
22 contain what can be mlled legal enactments, while 55 relate 
to administration and politics; 16 set forth moral maxims and 
reflections, and the remainder record illustrative episodes in the 
career of the author. No distinct line is drawn between law 
and morals, between the duty of a citizen and the virtues of a 
member of a family. Substantive law is entirely wanting, just 
as it was wanting in the so-called constitution of Prince Shotoku. 
Custom, as sanctioned by public observance, must be complied 
with in the civil affairs of life. What required minute exposition 
was criminal law, the relations of social classes, etiquette, rank, 
precedence, administration and government. 

Society under feudalism had been moulded into three sharply 
defined groups, namely, first, the Throne and the court nobles 
{kugt)\ secondly, the military class {huke or samurai)’, 
and thirdly I the common people (heimin). These lines tinctkeuM io 
of cleavage were emphasized as much as possible tkeToku- 
by the Tokugawa rulers. The d.ivine origin of the 
mikado was held to separate him from contact with mundane 
affairs, and he was therefore strictly secluded in the palace at 
Kioto, his main function being to mediate between his heavenly 
ancestors and his subjects, entrusting to the shogun and tte 
samurai the duty of transacting all worldly business on behalf 
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of the state. In obedience to this principle the mikado became 
a kind of sacrosanct abstraction. No one except his consc*‘ts 
and his chief ministers ever saw liis face. In the rare cases 
v/hcn he gave audience to a privileged subject^ he sat behind a 
curtain^ and when he went abroad^ he rode in a closely shut car 
drawn by oxen. A revenue of ten thousand koku of rice — the 
equivalent of about as many guineas — was apportioned for his 
support, and the right was reserved to him of conferring empty 
titles upon the living and rank upon the dead. His majesty had 
one wife, the empress (kogd), necessarily taken from one of the 
five chosen families (go-sekke) of the Fujiwara, but he might also 
have twelve consorts, and if direct issue failed, the succession 
passed to one of the two princely families of Arisugawa and 
Fushimi, adoption, however, being possible in the l^t resort. 
The huge constituted the court nobiTity, consisting of 155 families 
all of whom traced their lineage to ancient mikados; they ranked 
far above the feudal chiefs, not excepting even the shogun; 
filled by right of heredity nearly all the offices at the court, the 
emoluments attached b^ng, however, a mere pittance; were 
entirely without the great estates which had belonged to them 
in ante-feudal times, and lived lives of proud poverty, occupying 
themselves with the study of literature and the practice of music 
and art. After the ki^ge and at a long distance below them in 
theoretical rank came tlie military families, who, as a class, 
were called hukt or samurai. They had hereditary revenues, 
and they filled the administrative posts, these, too, being often 
hereditary. The third, and by far the most numerous, section 
of the nation were the commoners (heimin). They had no 
social status; were not allowed to carry swords, and possessed 
no income except what they could earn with their hands. 
About S5 in every 1000 units of the nation were samurai, the 
latter’s wives and children being included in this estimate* 
Under the Hojo and the Ashikaga shSguns the holders of 
the great estates changed frequently according to the vicissi- 
tudes of those troublesome times, but under the 
a myoM, ^Qj^ug^y/a no change took place, and there thus 
grew up a landed nobility of the most permanent cliaractcr. 
Every one of these estates was a feudal kingdom, large or small, 
with its own usages and its own laws, based on the general 
principles above indicated and liable to be judged according to 
those principles by the shogun’s government (baku-fu) in Yedo. 
A daimyd or feudal chief drew from the peasants on his estate 
the means of subsistence for himself and his retainers. For this 
purpose the produce of his estate was assc.ssed by the .shugun’s 
officials in koku (one litres, worth about £1), and 

about one-half of the assessed amount went to the feudatory, i 
the other half to the tillers of the soil. The richest daimyo was 
Mayeda of Kaga, whose fief was assessed at a little over a million 
koku, his revenue thus being about half a million sterling. Just 
as an empress had to be taken from one of five families designated 
to that distinction for all time, so a successor to the shogunate, 
failing direct heir, had to be selected from three families 
(sanke), namely, those of the daimyos of Owari, Kii and Mito, 
whose first representatives were tliree sons of lyeyasu. Out 
of the total body of 255 daimyos existing in the year 1862, 
T41 were specially distinguished as fudat, or hereditary vassals 
of the Tokugawa house, and to 18 of these was strictly 
limited the perpetual privilege of filling all the high offices 
in the Yedo administration, while to 4 of them was reserved 
the special honour of supplying a regent (go-tairo) during the 
minority of the shogun. Moreover, a judai daimyo was of 
necessity appointed to the command of the fortress of 
Nijo in Kioto as well as of the great castles of Osaka and 
Fushimi, which lyeyasu designated the keys of the countr>^ 
No intermarriage might take place between members of the 
court nobility and the feudal houses without the consent of 
Yedo; no daimyO might apply direct to the emperor for an 
official title, or might put foot within the imperial district of 
Kioto without the Bogun’s permit, and at all entrances to the 
region known as the Kwanto there were established guard- 
houses, where every one, of whatever rank, must submit to be 
examined, in order to prevent the wives and children of the 


daimyos from secretly leaving Yedo for their own provinces. 
In their journeys to and from Yedo every second year the feudal 
chiefs had to travel by one of two great highways, the Tbkaido 
or the NakasendO, and as they moved with great retinues, 
these roads were provided with a number of inns and tea-houses 
equipped in a sumptuous manner, and having un abundance of 
female servants. A puissant daimyu's procession often num- 
bered as many as 1000 reuiners, and noticing illustrates more 
forcibly the wide intcr\'al tliat separated the soldier and the 
plebeian than the fact that at the appearance of the heralds who 
preceded these progresses all commoners who Imppcncd to be 
abroad had to kneel on the ground with bowed and una>vered 
heads; all wayside houses luul to close the shutters of windows 
giving on the road, and none might venture to look down from a 
hc^ht on the passing magnate. Any violation of these rules of 
etiquette exposed the violator to instant death at the hands of 
the daimyo ’s retinue. Moreover, the samurai and the heimin 
lived strictly apart. A feudal chief had a castle w hich generally 
occupied a commanding position. It was surrounded by from 
one to three broad moats, the innermust crowned with a high 
wall of huge cut stones, its trace arranged so as to give flunk 
defence, which was furtlier provided by pagoda-like towers 
placed at tlic salient angles. Inside tliis wall stood the houses 
of the high olficiuls on the outskirts of a park surrounding the 
residence of the daimyo himself, and from the scarps of Uic moats 
or in the intervals between Uic rose houses for the military 
retainers, barrack-like structures, provided, whenever possible, 
with sniall but artistically arranged and carefully tended gardens. 
All this domain of the military was called yashiki in distinction 
to the machi (streets) where the despised commoners had their 
habitat. 

The general body of the samurai received stipends and lived 
frugally. Their pay wa.s not reckoned in money : it took th(‘ 
form of so many rations of rice delivered fn^m 
their chief’s granaries. A few had landed estates, 
usually bestowed in recognition of (onspiciKais merit. They 
were probably the finest type of Ijercclitary soldiers the world 
ever produced, Money and all devices for earning it they pro- 
foundly despised. The right of wearing a sword was to them 
the highest conceivable privilege. They counted themselves 
the guardians of their fiefs’ honour and of their country’s welfare. 
At any moment they were prei>arcd chterfuliy to sacrifice their 
lives on the altar of loyalty. ‘ Their word, once given, must never 
be violated, "I’lic slightest insult to their honour might not be* 
condemed. Stoicism was a quality whicli they ostcemed next 
to courage : all outward display of emotion must be suppressed, 
'fhe sword might never be drawn for a petty cause, but, if onc(* 
drawn, must never be returned to its scabbard until it had done 
its duty. Martial exercises occupied much of their attention, 
but book learning also they esteemed highly. They were pro- 
foundly courteous towards each other, profoundly contemptuous 
towards the commoner, whatever hi.s wealth. Filial piety ranked 
next to loyalty in their code of ethics. Thus the Confucian 
maxim, endorsed explicitly in the Testament of lyeyasu, tliat a 
man mast not live under the same sky with his father’s mur- 
derer or his brother’s slayer, received most literal obedience, 
and many instances occurred of vendettas pursued in the face of 
apparently insuperable difficulties and consummated after years 
of effort. By the standard of modern morality the Japanese 
samurai would be counted cruel. Holding tliat death was the 
natural sequel of defeat and the only certain way of avoiding 
disgrace, he did not seek quarter himself or think of extending it 
to an enemy. Yet in his treatment of the latter lie loved to di.s- 
play courtesy until the supreme moment when all considerations 
of mercy were laid aside. It c.annot be doubted that the prac- 
tice of employing torture judicially tended to educate a mood 
of callousness towards suffering, or that the many idle hours of a 
military man’s life in time of peace encouraged a measure of 
dissipation. But there does not seem to be any valid ground for 
concluding that either of these defects was conspicuous in 
the character of the Japanese samurai. Faithles.sness towards 
women was the greatest fault that can be laid to his door. The 
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samurai lady claimed no privilege of timidity on account of her 
sex. She knew how to die in the cause of honour just as readily 
as her husband, her father or her brother died, and conjugal 
fidelity did not rank as a virtue in her eyes, being regarded as a 
simple duty. But her husband held marital faith in small 
esteem and ranked his wife far below his sword. It has to be 
remembered that when we speak of a samurai’s suicide, there is 
no question of poison, the bullet, drowning or any comparatively 
painless manner of exit from the world. The invariable method 
was to cut open the abdomen {hara-kiri or seppuku) and after- 
wards, if strength remained, the sword was turned against the 
throat. To such endurance had the samurai trained himself 
that he went through this cruel ordeal without flinching in the 
smallest degree. 

The heimin or commoners were divided into three classes — 
husbandmen, artisans and traders. The farmer, as the nation 
Heitoin. labour, was counted the most respect- 

able among the bread-winners, and a cultivator 
of his own estate might even carry one sword but never two, 
that privilege being strictly reserved to a samurai. The artisan, 
too, received much consideration, as is easily understood when 
we remember that included in his ranks were artists, sword- 
smiths, armourers, sculptors of sacred images or sword-furniture, 
ceramists and lacquerers. Many artisans were in the permanent 
service of feudal chiefs from whom they received fixed salaries. 
Tradesmen, how'ever, were regarded with disdain and stood 
lowest of all in the social organization. Too much despised to 
be even included in that organization were the eta (defiled 
folks) and the hinin (outcasts). The exact origin of these latter 
pariahs is uncertain, but the ancestors of the eta would seem to 
have been prisoners of war or the enslaved families of criminals. 
To such people were assigned the defiling duties of tending tombs, 
disposing of the bodies of the dead, slaughtering animals or 
tanning hides. The hinin were mendicants. On them devolved 
the task of removing and burying the corpses of executed crimi- 
nals. Living in segregated hamlets, forbidden to marry with 
heimin, still less with .samurai, not allowed to eat, drink or 
associate with persons above their own class, the eta remained 
under the ban of ostracism from generation to generation, 
though many of them contrived to amass much wealth. They 
were governed by their own headmen, and they had three 
chiefs, one residing in each of the cities of Yedo, Osaka and 
Ki 5 to. All these members of the submerged classes were 
relieved from proscription and admitted to the ranks of the 
commoners under the enlightened system of Meiji. The 12th 
of October 1871 .saw their enfranchisement, and at that date 
the census showed 287,111 eta and 695,689 hinin. 

Naturally, as the unbroken peace of the Tokugawa regime 
became habitual, the mood of the nation underwent a change. 
Deciine and samurai, no longer required to lead the frugal 
Fmii 0/ tb 9 life of camp or barracks, began to live beyond their 
sbdgunmtt. incomes. “ They found difficulty in meeting the 
pecuniary engagements of everyday existence, .so that money 
acquired new importance in their eyes, and they gradually 
forfeited the respect which their traditional disinterestedness 
had won for them in the past.’' At the same time the 
abuses of feudalism were thrown into increased salience. A 
large body of hereditary soldiers become an anomaly when 
fighting has passed even out of memory. On the other 
hand, the agricultural and commercial classes acquired new 
importance. The enormous sums disbursed every year in 
Yedo, for the maintenance of the great establishments 
which the feudal chiefs vied with each other in keeping there, 
enriched the merchants and traders so greatly that their 
scale of living underwent radical change. Buddhism was a 
potent influence, but its ethical restraints were weakened by 
the conduct of its priests, who themselves often yielded to the 
temptation of the time. The aristocracy adhered to its refined 
pastimes— performances of the No] tea reunions; poem 
composing; polo; football; equestrian archery; fencing and 
gambling— but the commoner, being excluded from all this 
realm and, at the same time, emerging rapidly from his old 


position of penury and degradation, began to develop luxurious 
prrelivities and to demand corresponding amusements. Thus 
the theatre came into existence; the dancing girl and the 
jester found lucrative employment; a popular school of art 
was founded and quickly carried to perfection; the lupanar 
j assumed unprecedented dimensions; rich and costly costumes 
acquired wide vogue in despite of sumptuary laws enacted 
from time to time; wrestling became an important institution, 
and plutocracy asserted itself in the face of caste distinctions. 

Simultaneously with the change of social conditions thus 
taking place, history repeated it.self at the sh6gun’s court. The 
substance of administrative power passed into the hands of a 
minister, its shadow alone remaining to the shogun. During 
only two generations were the successors of lyeyasu able to resist 
this traditional tendency. The representative of the third — 
Tyetsuna ( 1 66 i-i 680)— succumbed to the machinations of an 
ambitious minister, Sakai Takakiyo, and it may be said that from 
that time the nominal repository of administrative authority in 
Yedo was generally a species of magnificent recluse, secluded 
from contact with the outer world and seeing and hearing only 
through the eyes and ears of the ladies of his household. In 
this respect the descendants of the great Tokugawa statesman 
found themselves reduced to a position precisely analogous to 
that of the emperor in Kioto. Sovereign and sh6gun were 
alike mere abstra(!tion.s so far as the practical work of 
government was concerned. With the great mass of the feudal 
chiefs things fared similarly. These men who, in the days of 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and Iyeya.su, had directed the policies of 
their fiefs and led their armies in the field, were gradually trans- 
formed, during the long peace of the Tokugawa era, into volup- 
tuous fainiants or, at best, thoughtless dilettanti, willing to 
abandon the direction of their affairs to .seneschals and mayors, 
who, while on the whole their administration was able and 
loyal, found their account in contriving and perpetuating the 
efiacement of their chiefs. Thus, in effect, the government 
of the country, taken out of the hands of the shOgun and the 
feudatories, fell into tho.se of their vassals. There were excep- 
tions, of course, but so rare as to be merely accidental. 

Another important factor has to be noted. It has been 
shown above that lyeyasu bestowed upon his three sons the rich 
fiefs of Owari, Kii (Kishu) and Mito, and that these three 
families exclusively enjoyed the privilege of furnishing an heir 
to the .shogun should the latter be without direct issue. Mito 
ought therefore to have been a most unlikely place for the 
conception and propagation of principles subversive of the 
sh 5 gun’s administrative autocracy. Nevertheless, in the days 
of the second of the Mito chiefs at the close of the 17th century, 
there arose in that province a school of thinkers who, revolting 
against the ascendancy of Chinese literature and of Buddhism, 
devoted themselves to compiling a history such as should recall 
the attention of the nation to its own annals and revive its 
allegiance to Shintd. It would seem that in patronizing the 
compilation of this great work the Mito chief was swayed by 
the spirit of pure patriotism and studentship, and that he 
discerned nothing of the goal to which the new researches must 
lead the litterati of his fief. ‘‘ He and they, for the sake of 
history and without any thought of politics, undertook a retro- 
spect of their country's annals, and their frank analysis furnished 
conclusive proof that the emperor was the prime source of 
administrative authority and that its independent exercise 
by a sh 5 gun must be regarded as a usurpation. They did not 
attempt to give practical effect to their discoveries; the era was 
essentially academical. But this galaxy of scholars projected 
into the future a light which burned with growing force in each 
succeeding generation and ultimately burst into a flame which 
consumed feudalism and the shOgunate,” fused the nation into 
one, and restored the governing authority to the emperor. 
Of course the Mito men were not alone in this matter ; many 
students subsequently trod in their footsteps and many others 
.sought to stem the tendency; but the net result was fatal to 
faith in the dual system of government. Possibly had nothing 
occurred to furnish signal proof of the system’s practical defects, 
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h might have long survived this theoretical disapproval 
But the crisis caused by the advent of foreign ships and by the 
forceful renewal of foreign intercourse in the 19th century 
afforded convincing evidence of the sh6gunate’s incapacity to 
protect the state’s supposed interests and to enforce the tradi- 
tional policy of isolation which the nation had learned to con- 
sider essential to the empire’s integrity. 

Another important factor made for the fall of the shSgunate. 
That factor was the traditional disaffection of the two great 
southern fiefs, Satsuma and Choshu. When lyeyasu parcelled 
out the empire, he deemed it the wisest policy to leave these 
chieftains in full possession of their large estates. But this 
measure, construed as an evidence of weakness rather than 
a token of liberality, neither won the allegiance of the big 
feudatories nor cooled their ambition. Thus no sooner did 
the nation divide into two camps over the question of renewed 
foreign intercourse than men of the above clans, in concert 
with representatives of certain of the old court nobles, placed 
themselves at the head of a movement animated by two loudly 
proclaimed purposes : restoration of the administration to the 
emperor, and expulsion of aliens. This latter aspiration under- 
went a radical change when the bombardment of the Satsuma 
capital, Kagoshima, and the destruction of the Choshu forts 
and ships at Shimonoseki proved conclusively to the Satsuma 
and Choshu clans that Japan in her unequipped and backward 
condition could not hope to stand for a moment against the 
Occident in arms. But the unwelcome discovery was accom- 
panied by a conviction that only a thoroughly united nation 
might aspire to preserve its independence, and thus the abolition 
of the dual form of government became more than ever an 
article of public faith. It is unnecessary to recount the suc- 
cessive incidents which conspired to undermine the shogun's 
authority, and to destroy the prestige of the Yedo administration. 
Both had been reduced to vanishing quantities by the year 1866 
when Keiki succeeded to the shogunate. 

Keiki, known historically as Voshinobu, the last of the 
shoguns, was a man of matured intellect and high capacities. 
He had been put forward by the anti-forcign C onservatives 
for the succession to the sh6gunate in 1857 when the complica- 
tions of foreign intercourse were in their first stage of acuteness. 
But, like many other intelligent Japanese, he had learned, 
in the interval between 1857 and 1866, that to keep her doors 
closed was an impossible task for Japan, and very quickly 
after taking the reins of office he recognized that national 
union could never be achieved while power was divided between 
Kioto and Yedo. At this juncture there was addressed to 
him by Y5do, chief of the great Tosa fief, a memorial setting 
forth the hopelessness of the position in which the Yedo court 
now found itself, and urging that, in the interests of good 
government and in order that the nation’s united strength 
might be available to meet the exigencies of its new career, 
the administration should be restored to the emperor. Keiki 
received this memorial in Kioto. He immediately .summoned 
a council of all the feudatories and high officials then in the 
Imperial city, announced to them his intention to lay down his 
office, and, the next day, presented his resignation to the 
sovereign. This happened on the 14th of October 1867. 
It must be ranked among the signal events of the world’s 
history, for it signified the voluntary surrender of kingly 
authority wielded uninterruptedly for nearly three centuries. 
That the shfigun’s resignation was tendered in good faith 
there can be no doubt, and had it been accepted in the same 
spirit, the great danger it involved might have been consum- 
mated without bloodshed or disorder. But the clansmen of 
Satsuma and Choshu were distrustful One of the shfigun’s 
first acts after assuming office had been to obtain from the throne 
an edict for imposing penalties on Choshu, and there was a 
precedent for suspecting that the renunciation of power by 
the shogun might merely prelude its resumption on a firmer 
basis. Therefore steps were taken to induce the emperor, 
then a youth of fifteen, to issue a secret rescript to Satsuma 
and ChOshu, denouncing the shOgun as the nation’s enemy and 


enjoining his destruction. At the same time all officials con- 
nected with the Tokugawa or suspected of sympathy with 
them were expelled from office in Kioto, and the shogun's 
troops were deprived of the custody of the palace gates by 
methods which verged upon the use of armed force. In the 
face of such provocation Keiki’s earnest efforts to restrain 
the indignation of his vassals and adherents failed. They 
niarched against Kioto and were defeated, whereupon Keiki left 
his castle at Osaka and retired to Yedo, where he subsequently 
made unconditional surrender to the Imperial army. There is 
little more to be set down on this page of the history. The 
Yedo court consented to lay aside its dignities and be stripped 
of its administrative authority, but all the I'okugawa vassals 
and adherents did not prove equally placable. There was resist- 
ance in the northern provinces, where the Aizu feudatory 
refused to abandon the Tokugawa cause ; there was an attempt 
to set up a rival candidate for the throne in the person of an 
Imperial prince who presided over the Uyeiu) Monastery in 
Yedo; and there was a wild essay on the part of the admiral 
of the shogun's fleet to establish a republic in the island of 
Yezo. But these were mere ripples on the surface of the broad 
stream which set towards the peaceful overthrow of the dual 
system of government and ultimately towards the full of 
feudalism itself. That this system, the outcome of five centuries 
of nearly continuous warfare, was swept away in almost as many 
weeks with little loss of life or destruction of property consti- 
tutes, perhaps, the most striking incident, certainly the most 
momentous, in the history of the Japanese nation. 

The Meiji Era . — It must be reniembered that when refer- 
ence is made to the Japanese nation in connexion with these 
radical changes, only the nobles and the samurai are indicated 
— in other words, a section of the population representing about 
one-sixteenth of the whole. The bulk of the people— the 
agricultural, the industrial and the mercantile classes — remained 
outside the sphere of politics, not sharing the anti-foreign preju- 
dice, or taking any serious interest in the great questions of the 
time. Foreigners often noted with surprise the contrast be- 
tween the fierce antipathy displayed towards them by certain 
samurai on the one hand, and the genial, hospitable reception 
given to them by the (’ommon people on the other. History 
teaches that the latter was the natural disposition of the Japanese, 
the former a mood educated by special experiences. Further, 
even the comparatively narrow statement that the restoration 
of the administrative power to the emperor was the work of the 
nobles and the samurai must be taken with limitations. A 
majority of the nobles entertained no idea of any necessity for 
change. They were either held fast in the vice of 'I’okugawa 
authority, or paralyzed by the sensuous .seductions of the lives 
provided for them by the machinations of their retainers, who 
transferred the administrative authority of the fiefs to their 
own hands, leaving its shadow only to their lords. It was among 
the retainers that longings for a new order of things were gene- 
rated. Some of these men were sincere disciples of progress— a 
small band of students and deep thinkers who, looking through 
the narrow Dutch window at Deshima, had caught a glimmering 
perception of the realities that lay beyond the horizon of their 
country’s prejudices. But the influence of such Liberals was com- 
paratively insignificant. Though they showed remarkable moral 
courage and tenacity of purpose, the age did not furnish any 
strong object lesson to enforce their propaganda of progress. 
The factors chiefly making for change were, first, the ambition 
of the southern clans to oust the Tokugawa, and, secondly, the 
samurai’s loyal instinct, reinforced by the teachings of his 
country’s history, by the revival of the Shint6 (:ult, by the 
promptings of national enterprise, and by the object-lessons of 
forei^ intercourse. 

But though essentially imperialistic in its prime purposes, 
the revolution which involved the fall of the shogunate, and 
ultimately of feudalism, may be called democratic with chmrmet^r 
regard io the personnel of those who planned and oftb 9 
directed it. They were, for the most part, men with- 
out cither official rank or social standing, 'fhat is a point essential 
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tx> a dear understanding of the issu^ Fifty^imf individuals may been correspondifigly costly. But the chiefs of Ch 5 shu and Hizen 
be said to have plaim^ and carried out the overthrow of the d^yad the suggestions of their principal vassals with little^ if 
Yedo administration^ and only five of them were territorial any, sense of the probable cost of obedience. The same remark 
nobles. Eight, belonging to iht court nobility, laboured under applies to all the other feudatories, with exceptions so rare as to 
the traditional disadvantages of their class, poverty and political emphasize the rule. They had long been accustomed to abandon 
insignificance ; and the remaining forty-two, the hearts and hands the management of their affairs to their leading clansmen, and 
of the movement, may be described as ambitious youths, who they allowed themselves to follow the same guidance at this 
sought to moke a career for themselves in the first place, and crisis. Out of more than 350 feudatories, only 17 hesitated to 
for their countiy in the second. The average age of the whole imitate the example of the four southern hefs. 
did not exceed thirty. There was another element for which An e^lanation of this remarkable incident has been sought by 
any student of J^anese history might have been prepared : the supposing that the samurai of the various clans, when th^ 
Satsuma samurai aimed originally not merely at overthrowing advised a course so inconsistent with fidelity to Motiv9a 
the Tokugawa but also at obtaining the shogunate for their own the interests of their feudal chiefs, were influenced of tho 
chief. Possibly it would be unjust to say that all the leaders by motives of personal ambition, imagining that 
of the great southern clan hartoured tliat idea. But some of they themselves might And great opportunities under the new 
them certainly did, and not until they had consented to abandon regime. Some hope of that kind may fairly be assumed, and was 
the project did their union with Choshu, the other great southern certainly realized, in the case of the leading samurai of the four 
clan, become possible — a union without which the revolution southern clans which headed the movement. But it is plain 
could scarcely have been accomplished. I'his ambition of the that no such expectations can have been generally entertained. 
Satsuma clansmen deserves special mention, because it bore The simplest explanation seems to be the true one ; a certain 
remarkable fruit; it may be said to have laid the foundation of course, indicated by the action of the four southern clans, was 
constitutional government in Japan. For, in consequence of conceived to be in accord with the spirit of the Restoration, and 
the distrust engendered by such aspirations, the authors of the not to adopt it would have been to shrink publicly from a sacrifice 
Restoration agreed that when the emperor assumed the reins of dictated Ijy the principle of loyalty to tjhe Throne — a principle 
power, he should solemnly pledge him.self to convene a deliber- which had acquired supreme sanctity in the eyes of the men of 
ative assembly, to appoint to administrative posts men of that era. There might have been some uncertainty about the 
intellect and erudition wherever they might be found, and to initial step; but so soon as that was taken by the southern clans 
decide all measures in accordance with public opinion. This their example acquired compelling force. History shows that 
promise, referred to frequently in later times as the Imperial in pi)litical crises the Japanese samurai is generally ready to pay 
oath at the Restoration, came to be accounted the basis of repre- deference to certain canons of almost romantic morality. There 
sentative institutions, though in reality it was intended solely was a fever of loyalty and of patriotism in the air of the year 
as a guarantee against the political a.sccndancy of any one dan. 1869. Anyone hesitating, for obviously selfish reasons, to adopt 
At the outset the necessity of abolishing feudalism did not a precedent such as that offered by the procedure of the great 
present itself clearly to the leaders of the revolution. Their southern clans, would have seemed to forfeit the right of calling 
sole idea was the unification of the nation. But himself a samurai. But although the loaders of this remarkable 
faudanila. consider ck)sely the practical movement now understood that they must contrive the total 

' side of the problem, they understood how far it abolition of feudalism and build up a new administrative edifice 
would lead them. Evidently that one homogeneous system on foundations of constitutional monarchy, they appreciated 
of law sh(mld replace the more or less heterogeneous systems the necessity of advancing slowly towards a goal which still lay 
operative in the various fiefs was essential, and such a beyond the range of their followers’ vision. Thus the first steps 
substitution meant that the feudatories must be deprived taken after the surrender of the fiefs were to appoint the feuda* 
of their local autonomy and, incidentally, of their control of tories to the position of governors in the districts over which they 
local finances. That was a stupendous clmnge. Hitherto each had previously ruled; to confirm the samurai in the possession 
feudal chief had collected the revenues of his fief and had em- of their incomes and ofiicial positions; to put an end to the dis- 
ployed them at will, subject to the sole condition of maintaining tinction between court nobles and territorial nobles, and to 
a body of troops proportionate to his income. He had been, and organize in Kioto a cabinet consisting of the leaders of the 
was still, an autocrat within the limits of his territory. On the restoration. Each new governor received one-tenth of the 
other hand, the active authors of the revolution were a small income of the fief by way of emoluments; the pay of the officials 
band of men mainly without prestige or territorial influence. It and the samurai, as well as the administrative expenses of the 
was impos.sible that they should dictate any measure sensibly district, was defrayed from the same source, and the residue, if 
impairing the local and fiscal autonomy of the feudatories. No any, was to pass into the treasury of the central government, 
power capable of enforcing such a measure existed at the time. The defects of this .system from a monarchical point of view 
All the great political changes in Japan had formerly been soon became evident. It did not give the power of either 
preceded by wars culminating in the accession of some strong the purse or the sword to the sovereign* The oafacu of 
clan to supreme authority, whereas in this case there had been a revenues of the administrative districts continued /ik# F/m 
displacement without a substitution — the Tokugaw^a had l^en to be collected and disbursed by the former Maaauraa. 
overthrown and no new administrators had been set up in their feudatories, who also retained the control of the troops, the 
steads It was, moreover, certain that an attempt on the part of right of appointing and dismissing officials, and almost com- 
any one clan to constitute itself executor of the sovereign’s plcte local autonomy. A further radical step had to be 
mandates would have stirred the other clans to vehement resist- taken, and the leaders of reform, seeing nothing better than 
atice. In short, the leaders of the revolution found tliemselves to continue the method of procedure which had thus far proved 
pledged to a new theory of government without any machinery so successful, contrived, first, that several of the administrative 
for carrying it into effect, or any means of abolishing the old districts should send in petitions ofiering to surrender their local 
practice. An ingenious exit from this curious dilemma was autonomy and be brought under the direct rule of the oentral 
devised by the young reformers. I’hey induced the feudal chiefs government; secondly, that a number of samurai should apply 
of Satsuma, Ch5shu, Tosa and Hizen, the four most powerful for permission to lay aside their swords. While the nation was 
clans in the south, publicly to surrender their fiefs to tlie dig^ng the principles embodied in these petitions, the govem- 
emperor, praying his majesty to reorganize them and to bring ment vt^e preparations for further measures of reform. 'The 
them all under the same system of law. In the case of Shimazu, ex-chief of Satsuma, who showed some umbrage because the 
chief of Satsuma, and Y 5 d 5 , chief of Tosa, this act must stand to services of his clan in promoting the restoration had not been 
their credit as a noble sacrifice* To them the exercise of power more fully recognized, was induced to take high ministerial office, 
had been a reality, and the effort of surrendering it must have as were also the ex-chiefs of Chfishu and Tosa. Each of the four 
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great dans had now three representatives in the ministry. 
These dans were further persoadcd to send to T6kyd— whither 
the emperor had moved his court-contingents of troops to 
form the nucleus of a national army. Importance attaches to 
these details because the principle of dan representation, 
illustrated in the organization of the cabinet of 1871, continued 
to be approximatdy observed for many years in forming 
ministries, and ultimately became a target for the attacks of 
party politicians. 

On the 09th of August 1871 an Imperial decree announced 
the abolition of the system of local autonomy, and the removal 
iMdipriM 0/ of the territorial liobles from the posts of governor. 
jTatfiMi The taxes of the former fiefs were to be paid thence- 
MwmMttrta, fQ^h into the central treasury ; all officials were to 
be appointed by the Imperial government, and the feudatories, 
retaining permanently an income of one-tenth of their original 
revenues, were to make Tokyo their place of residence. As for 
the samurai, they remained for the moment in possession of 
their hereditary pensions. Radical as these changes seem, the 
disturbance caused by them was not great, since they left the 
incomes of the military class untouched, ^me of the incomes 
were for life only, but the maprity were hereditary, and all had 
been granted in consideration of their holders devoting them- 
selves to military service. Four hundred thousand men approxi- 
mately were in receipt of such emoluments, and the total amount 
annually taken from the taxpayer.s for this purpose was about 
£2,000,000. Plainly the nation would have to be relieved of 
this burden sooner or later. The samurai were essentially an 
element of the feudal system, and that they should survive the 
latter’s fall would have been incongruous. On the other hand, 
suddenly and wholly to deprive these men and their families — a 
total of some two million persons — of the means of subsistence on 
which they had hitherto relied with absolute confidence, and in 
return for which they and their forefathers had rendered faithful 
service, would have been an act of inhumanity. It may easily 
be conceived tluit this problem caused extreme perplexity to the 
administrators of the new Japan. They left it unsolved for the 
moment, trusting that time and the loyalty of the samurai them- 
selves would suggest some solution. As for the feudal chiefs, 
who had now been deprived of all official statusand reduced tothe 
position of private gentlemen, without even a patent of nobility 
to distinguish them from ordinary individuals, they did not find 
anything specially irksome or regrettable in their altered 
position. No scrutiny had been made into the ('ontenls of their 
treasuries. They were allowed to retain unquestioncxl possession 
of all the accumulated funds of their former fiefs, and they also 
became public creditors for annual allowances equal to one-tenth 
of their feudal revenues. They had never previously been so 
pleasantly circumstanced. It is true that they were entirely 
stripped of all administrative and military authority ; but since 
their possession of such authority had been in most cases merely 
nominal, they only felt the change as a relief from responsibility. 

By degrees public opinion began to declare itself with regard 
to the samurai. If they wem to be absorbed into the bulk of 
rrmmtrnntt the people and to lose their fixed revenues, some 
mt tb 9 capital must be placed at their disposal to begin 
SsmurmL the World again. The samurai themselves showed a 
noble faculty of resignation. They had been a privileged class, 
but they h^ purcl^sed their privileges with their blood and 
by serving as patterns of all the qualities most prized among 
Japanese national characteristics. The record of their acts and 
the recognition of the people entitled them to look for munificent 
treatment at the hands of the government which they had been 
the means of setting up. Yet none of these considerations 
blinded them to the painful fact that the time had passed them 
by; that no place existed for them in the new polity. Many of 
them voluntarily stepped down into the company of the peasant 
or the tradesman, aj^ many others signified their willin^ess to 
join the ranks of common ^ead-winners if some aid was given 
to equip them for such a career. After two years’ consideration 
the government took action. A decree announced, in 187^ 
that the treasury was prepared to commute the pensions of the 


auimrai at the rate of six years’ purchase for hereditary pensions 
and four years for life pensions— one-half of the commutation to 
be paid in cash, and one-half in bonds bearing interest at the 
rate of 8 %-. It will be seen that a perpetual pension of £to 
would be exchanged for a payment of £30 in cash, together 
with securities giving an income of £2, 8s/; and that a £10 life 
pensioner received £20 in cash and securities yielding £1, izsf. 
annually. It is scarcely credible that the samurai should have 
accepted such an arrangement. Something, perhaps, must be 
ascribed to their want of business knowledge, but the general 
explanation is that they made a large sacrifice in the intcrest.s 
of their country. Nothing in all their career as soldiers became 
them better than their manner of abandoning it. They were 
told that they might lay aside their swords, and many of them 
did so, though from time immemorial they had cherished the 
sword as the mark of a gentleman, the most precious possession 
of a warrior, and the one outward evidence that distinguished 
men of their order from common toilers after gain. They saw 
themselves deprived of their military employment, were invited 
to surrender more than one-half of the income it brought, and 
knew that they were unprepared alike by education and by 
tradition to earn bread in any calling save that of arms. Yet, 
at the invitation of a government which they had helped to 
establish, many of them bowed their heads quietly to this sharp 
reverse of fortune. It was rertaihly a .striking instance of the 
fortitude and resignation which the creed of the samurai required 
him to display in the presence of adversity. As yet, however, 
the government’s measures with regard to the samurai were not 
compulsory. Men laid aside their swords and (’ommuted their 
pensions at their own option. 

Meanwhile differences of opinion began to occur among the 
leaders of progress themselves, ('oalitions formed for destruc- 
tive purposes are often found unable to endure the 
strain of constructive efforts. Such lack of cohesion 
might easily have been foreseen in the case of the 
Japanese reformers. Young men without experience of public 
affairs, or special education to fit them for responsible posts, 
found the duty suddenly imposed on them not only of devising 
administrative and fiscal systems imivcraally applicable to a 
nation hitherto divided into a congeries of semi-independent prin- 
cipalities, but also of shaping the country’s demeanour towards 
novel problems of foreign intercourse and alien civilization. So 
long as the heat of their assault upon the sh6giinate fused them 
into a homogeneous fiarty they worked together successfully. 
But when they had to build a Imind-now edifice on the ruins of 
a still vivid past, it was inevitable that their opinions should 
vary as to the nature of the materials to be employed. In this 
divergence of view.s many of the capital incidents of Japan’s 
modem history had their origin. Of the fifty-five men whose 
united efforts had compassed the fall of the shogunate, five 
stood conspicuous above their colleagues. I’hey were Ivrakura 
and Sanjo, court nobles; Saig6 and Okubo, samurai of Satsuma, 
and Kido, a samurai of Choshu. In the second rank came many 
men of great gifts, whose youth alone disqualified them for 
prominence— Ito, the constnictive statesman of the Meiji era, 
who inspired nearly all the important measures of the time, 
though he did not openly figure as their originator; Inouye, 
who never lacked a resource or swerved from the dictates of 
loyalty; Okuma, a politician of subtle, versatile and vigorous 
intellect; Itagaki, the Rousseau of his era; and a .score of others 
created by the extraordinary circumstances with which they had 
to deal. But the five first mentioned were the captains, the rest 
only lieutenants. Among the five, four were .sincere reformer.s 
— not free, of course, from selfish motives, but truthfully bent 
upon promoting the interests of their country before all other 
aims. The fifth, Saig6 Takamori, was a man in whom bound- 
less ambition lay concealed under qualities of the noblest and 
most enduring type. His absolute freedom from every trace 
of sordidness gave currency to a belief that his aims were of the 
simplest ; the story of his career satisfied the highe.st canons 
of the samurai ; his massive physique, commanding presence and 
sunny aspect impressed and attracted even those who had no 
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opportunity of admiring his life of self-sacrificing effort or appre- 
ciating the remarkable military talent he possessed. In the first 
part of his career^ the elevation of his clan to supreme power 
seems to have been his sole motive, but subsequently personal 
ambition appears to have swayed him. To the consummation 
of either object the preservation of the military class was essen- 
tial. By the swords of the samurai alone could a new imperiutn 
in imperio be carved out. On the other hand, Saig6\s colleagues 
in the ministry saw clearly not only that the samurai were an 
unwarrantable burden on the nation, but also that their con- 
tinued existence after the fall of feudalism would be a menace to 
public peace as well as an anomaly. Therefore they took the 
steps already described, and followed them by a conscription law, 
making every adult male liable for military service without 
regard to his social standing. It is easy to conceive how pain- 
fully unwelcome this conscription law proved to the samurai. 
Many of them were not unwilling to commute their pensions, 
since their creed had always forbidden them to care for money. 
Many of them were not unwilling to abandon the habit of 
carrying swords, since the adoption of foreign costume rendered 
such a custom incongruous and inconvenient. But very few of 
them could readily consent to step down from their cherished 
position as the military class, and relinquish their traditional 
title to bear the whole responsibility and enjoy the whole honour 
of fighting their country’s battles. They had supposed, not 
unreasonably, that service in the army and navy would be 
reserved exclusively for them and their sons, whereas now the 
commonest rustic, mechanic or tradesman would be equally 
eligible. 

While the pain of this blow was still fresh there occurred a 
trouble with Korea. The little state had behaved with insulting 
Split contumely, and when Japan’s course came to be 
among tt§ debated in Tokyo, a disruption resulted in the 
Rotormon. ranks of the reformers. Saigo saw in a foreign 
war the sole remaining chance of achieving his ambition I)y 
lawful means. The government’s conscription scheme, yet in 
its infancy, had not produced even the skeleton of an army. If 
Korea had to be conquered, the samurai must be employed; 
and their employment would mean, if not their rehabilitation, at 
Jea.st their organization into a force which, under Saigd’s leader- 
ship, might dictate a new^ policy. Other members of the cabinet 
believed that the nation would be disgraced if it tamely endured 
Korea’s insults. Thus several influential voices swelled the 
clamour for war. But a peace party offered strenuous opposi- 
tion. Its members saw the collateral issues of the problem, 
and declared that the country must not think of taking up arms 
during a period of radical transition. The final discussion took 
place in the emperor’s presence. The advocates of peace under- 
stood the national significance of the issue and perceived that 
they were debating, not merely whether there should be peace 
or war, but whether the country should halt or advance on its 
newly adopted path of progTe.ss. They prevailed, and four 
members of the cabinet, including Saigo, resigned. This rupture 
was destined to have far-reaching consequences. One of the 
seceders immediately raised the standard of revolt. Among the 
devices employed by him to win adherents was an attempt to 
fan into flame the dying embers of the anti-foreign sentiment. 
The government easily crushed the insurrection. Another 
seceder was Itagaki Taisuke. The third and most prominent 
was Saig 5 , who seems to have concluded from that moment that 
he must abandon his aims or achieve them by force. He retired 
to his native province of Satsuma, and applied liis whole re- 
sources, his great reputation and the devoted loyalty of a number 
of able followers to organizing and equipping a strong body of 
samurai. Matters were facilitated for him by the conservatism 
of the celebrated Shimazu Saburo, former chief of Satsuma, who, 
though not opposed to foreign intercourse, had been revolted 
by the whol sale iconoclasm of the time, and by the indis- 
criminate rejection of Japanese customs in favour of foreign. 
He protested vehemently c gainst what seemed to him a slavish 
abandonment of the nation’s individuality, and finding his 
protest fruitless, he set himself to preserve in his own distant 


province, where the writ of the Yedo government had never 
run, the fashions, institutions and customs which his former 
colleagues in the administration were ruthlessly rejecting. 
Satsuma thus became a centre of conservative influences, 
among which Saigo and his constantly augmenting band of 
samurai found a congenial environment. During four years 
this breach between the central government and the southern 
clan grew constantly. 

In the meanwhile (1876) two extreme measures were adopted 
by the government : a veto on the wearing of swords, and an 
edict ordering the compulsoiy commutation of the^^^^ 
pensions and allowances received by the nobles snd/itoiitioaot 
the samurai. Three years previously the discarding Sw^orrf. 
of swords had been declared optional, and a scheme of w##rijfjr jurf 
voluntary commutation had been announced. Many 
had bowed quietly to the spirit of these enactments. But 
many still retained their swords and drew their pensions as of 
old, obstructing, in the former respect, the government’s pro- 
jects for the reorganization of society, and imposing, in the latter, 
an intolerable burden on the resources of the treasury. The 
government thought that the time had come, and that its 
own strength suffic ed, to substitute compulsion for persuasion. 
The financial measure — which was contrived so as to effect the 
smallest pension-holders least injuriously — evoked no complaint. 
The samurai remained faithful to the creed which forbade them 
to be concerned about money. But the veto against sword- 
wearing overtaxed the patience of the extreme Conservatives. 
It seemed to them that all the most honoured traditions of their 
country were being ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar of alien 
innovations. Armed protests ensued. A few score of samurai, 
equipping themselves with the hauberks and weapons of old 
times, fell upon the garrison of a castle, killed or wounded some 
300, and then, retiring to an adjacent mountain, died by their 
own hands. Their example found imitators in two other places, 
and finally the Satsuma samurai rose in arms under Saigd. 

This was an insurrection very different in dimensions and 
motives from the outbreaks that had preceded it. During four 
years the preparations of the Satsuma men had been satauma 
unremitting. They were equipped with rifles and inaumc- 
cannon ; they numbered some 30,000; they were all of 
the military class, and in addition to high training in western 
tactics and in the use of modem arms of precision, they knew 
how to wield that formidable weapon, the Japanese sword, 
of which their opponents were for the most part ignorant. 
0.stensibly their object was to restore the samurai to their old 
supremacy, and to secure for them all the posts in the army, the 
navy and the administration. But although they doubtless 
entertained that intention, it was put forward mainly with the 
hope of winning the co-operation of the military class throughout 
the empire. I'he real purpose of the revolt was to secure the 
governing power for Satsuma. A bitter struggle ensued. 
Beginning on the 29th of January 1877, it was brought to a close 
on the 24th of September by the death, voluntary or in battle, 
of all the rebel leaders. During that period the number of men 
engaged on the government’s side had been 66,000 and the 
number on the side of the rebels 40,000, out of which total the 
killed and wounded aggregated 35,000, or 33 % of the whole. 
Had the government’s troops been finally defeated, there can be 
no doubt that the samurai’s exclusive title to man and direct 
the army and nav>^ would have been re-established, and Japan 
would have found herself permanently saddled with a militar>' 
class, heavily burdening her finances, seriously impeding her 
progress towards (’onstitutional government, and perpetuating 
all the abuses incidental to a policy in which the power of the 
.sword rests entirely in the hands of one section of the people. 
The nation scarcely appreciated the great issues that were at 
stake. It found more interest in the struggle as furnishing a 
conclusive test of the efficienc)' of the new military .system com- 
pared with the old. The army sent to quell the insurrection 
consisted of recruits drawn indiscriminately from every class of 
the people. View^ed in the light of history, it was an army of 
commoners, deficient in the fighting instinct, and traditionally 
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demoralized for all purposes of resistance to the military class. 
The Satsuma insurgents, on the contrary, represented the flower 
of the samurai, long trained for this very struggle, and led by 
men whom the nation regarded as its bravest captains. The 
result dispelled all doubts about the fighting quality of the people 
at large. 

Concurrently with these events the government diligently 
endeavoured to equip the country with all the paraphernalia of 
Occidental civilization. It is easy to understand that 
PnS^MM. master-minds of the era, who had planned and 
carried out the Restoration, continued to take the lead 
in all paths of progress. Their intellectual superiority entitled 
them to act as guides ; they had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of acquiring enlightenment by visits to Europe and America, 
and the Japanese people had not yet lost the habit of looking to 
officialdom for every initiative. But the spectacle thus pre- 
sented to foreign onlookers was not altogether without dis- 
quieting suggestions. The government’s reforms seemed to 
outstrip the nation’s readiness for them, and the results wore 
an air of some artificiality and confusion. Englishmen were 
employed to superintend the building of railways, the erection 
of telegraphs, the construction of lighthouses and the organiza- 
tion of a navy. To Prenchmen was entrusted the work of re- 
casting the laws and training the army in strategy and tactics. 
Educational affairs, the organization of a postal service, the 
improvement of agriculture and the work of colonization were 
supervised by Americans. The teaching of medical science, the 
compilation of a commercial code, the elaboration of a system 
of local government, and ultimately the training of military 
officers were assigned to Germans. For instruction in sculpture 
and painting Italians were engaged. Was it possible that so 
many novelties should be successfully assimilated, or that the 
nation should adapt itself to systems planned by a motley band 
of aliens who knew nothing of its character and customs ? 
These questions did not trouble the Japanese nearly so much as 
they troubled strangers. The truth is that conservatism was 
not really required to make the great sacrifices suggested by 
appearances. Among all the innovations of the era the only 
one that a Japanese could not lay aside at will was the new 
fashion of dressing the hair. He abandoned the queue irrevo- 
cably. But for the rest he lived a dual life. During hours of 
duty he wore a fine uniform, shaped and decorated in foreign 
style. But so soon as he stepped out of office or off parade, 
he reverted to his own comfortable and picturesque costume. 
Handsome houses were built and furnished according to Western 
models. But each had an annex where alcoves, verandas, 
matted floors and paper sliding doors continued to do traditional 
duty. Beefsteaks, beer, grape-wine/’ knives and forks came 
into use on occasion. But rice-bowls and chopsticks held their 
everyday place as of old. In a word, though the Japanese 
adopted every convenient and serviceable attribute of foreign 
civilization, such as railways, steamships, telegraphs, po.st- 
offices, banks and machinery of all kinds; though they accepted 
Occidental sciences and, to a large extent. Occidental philo- 
sophies; though they recognized the superiority of European 
jurisprudence and set themselves to bring their laws into accord 
with it, they nevertheless preserved the essentials of their own 
mode of life and never lost their individuality. A remarkable 
spirit of liberalism and a fine eclectic instinct were needed for 
the part they acted, but they did no radical violence to their own 
traditions, creeds and conventions. There was indeed a certain 
element of incongruity and even grotesqueness in the nation’s 
doings. Old people cannot fit their feet to new roads without 
some clumsiness. The Japanese had grown very old in their 
special paths, and their novel departure was occasionally dis- 
figured by solecisms. The refined taste that guided them un- 
erringly in all the affairs of life as they had been accustomed to 
live it, seemed to fail them signally when they emerged into an 
alien atmosphere. They have given their proofs, however. It 
is now seen that the apparently excessive rapidity of their pro- 
gress did not overtax their capacities; that they have emerged 
safely from their destructive era and carried their constructive 


career within reach of certain success, and that while they have 
still to develop some of the traits of their new civilization, there 
is no prospect whatever of its proving ultimately unsuited to 
them. 

After the Satsuma rebellion, nothing disturbed the even tenor 
of Japan’s domestic politics except an attempt on the part of 
some of her people to force the growth of parlia- 
mentary government. It is evident that the united 
effort made by the fiefs to overthrow the system R0pn» 
of dual government and wrest the administrative ••Mtive 
power from the shogun could have only one logical 
outcome : the combined exercise of the recovered 
power by those who had been instrumental in recovering it. 
That was the meaning of the oath taken by the emperor at the 
Restoration, when the youthful .sovereign wa.s made to say 
that wise counsels should be widely sought, and all things 
determined by public di.scussion. But the framers of the 
oath had the samurai alone in view. Into their considera- 
tion the common people — farmers, mechanics, tradesmen 
— did not enter at all, nor had the common people them- 
selves any idea of advancing a claim to be considered. A 
voice in the administration would have been to them an embar- 
rassing rather than a pleasing privilege. Thus the first delibera- 
tive assembly wa.s composed of nobles and samurai only. A 
mere debating club without any legislative authority, it was 
permanently dissolved after two .sessions. Po.ssil)ly the problem 
of a parliament might have been long postponed after that 
fiasco, had it not found an ardent advocate in Itagaki Taisuke 
(afterwards Count Itagaki). A To.sa samurai (’onspicuous as a 
leader of the restoration movement, Itagaki was among the advo- 
cates of recourse to strong measures against Korea in 1873, and 
his failure to carry his point, supplemented by a belief that a 
large section of public opinion would have supported him had 
there been any machinery for appealing to it, gave fresh impetus 
to his faith in constitutional government. Resigning office on 
account of the Korean c|uestion, he became the nucleus of 
agitation in favour of a parliamentary system, and under his 
banner were enrolled not only discontented .samurai but also 
many of the young men who, returning from direct observation 
of the working of constitutional .systems in Europe or America, 
and failing to obtain official posts in Japan, attributed their 
failure to the oligarchical form of their country’s polity. Thus 
in the interval between 1873 arid 1877 there were two centres of 
disturbance in Japan : one in Satsuma, where Saigo figured 
as leader; the other in To.sa, under Itagaki’s guidance. When 
the Satsuma men appealed to arms in 1877, a wide.spread appre- 
hension prevailed lest the Tosa politicians should throw in their 
lot with the insurgents, Such a fear had its origin in failure to 
understand the object of the one side or to apprec iate the sin- 
cerity of the other. Saig5 and his adherents fought to sub- 
stitute a Satsuma clique for the oligarchy already in power. 
Itagaki and his followers struggled for constitutional institutions. 
The two could not have anything in common. There was con- 
sequently no coalition. But the Tosa agitators did not neglec t 
to make capital out of the embarrassment caused by the Satsuma 
rebellion. While the struggle was at its height, they addressed 
to the government a memorial, charging the administration with 
oppressive measures to restrain the voice of public opinion, 
with usurpation of power to the exclusion of the nation at large, 
and with levelling downwards instead of upwards, since the 
samurai had been reduced to the rank of commoners, whereas 
the commoners should have been educated up to the standard 
of the samurai. This memorial asked for a representative 
assembly and talked of popular rights. But since the document 
admitted that the people were uneducated, it is plain that there 
cannot liave been any serious idea of giving them a share in the 
administration. In fact, the Tosa Liberals were not really con- 
tending for popular representation in the full sense of the term. 
What they wanted was the creation of some machinery for 
securing to the samurai at large a voice in the management of 
state affairs. They chafed against the fact that, whereas the 
efforts and sacrifices demanded by the Restoration had fallen 
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equally on the whole military class^ the official prizes under the 
new system were monopolized by a small coterie of men belonging 
to the four principal clans. It is on record that Ita^aki would 
have been content originally with an assembly consisting half 
of officials^ half of nou-official samurai, and not including any 
popular element whatever. 

but the government did not believe that the time had come 
even for a measure such as the Tosa Liberals advocated. The 
statesmen in power conceived that the nation must be educated 
up to constitutional standards, and that the first step should be 
to provide an official model Accordingly, in 1874, arrange- 
ments were made for periodically convening an assembly of 
prefectural governors, in order that they might act as channels 
of communication between the central authorities and the 
provincial population, and mutually exchange ideas as to the 
safest and most effective methods of encouraging progress within 
the limits of their jurisdictions. This was intended to be the 
embryo of representative institutions. But the governors, 
being officials appointed by the cabinet, did not bear in any sense 
the character of popular nominees, nor could it even be said that 
they reffected the public feeling of the districts they adminis- 
tered, for their liabitual and natural tendency was to try, by 
means of heroic object lessons, to win the people’s allegiance to 
the government’s progressive policy, rather than to convince 
the government of the danger of overstepping the people’s 
capacities. 

These conventions of local officials had no legislative power 
whatever. The foundations of a body for discharging that 
function were laid in 1875, when a senate {genro-in) was organized. 
It consisted of official nominees, and its duty was to discuss and 
revise all laws and ordinances prior to their promulgation. It 
is to be noted, however, that expediency not less tlian a spirit 
of progress presided at the creation of the senate. Into its ranks 
were drafted a number of men for whom no places could be 
found in the executive, and who, without some official employ- 
ment, would liave been drawn into the current of disaffection. 
From that point of view the senate soon came to be regarded as a 
kind of hospital for administrative invalids, but undoubtedly 
its discharge of quasi-legislative functions proved suggestive, 
useful and instructive. 

The second meeting of the provincial governors had just been 
prorogued when, in the spring of 1878, the great minister, Okubo 
Tosbimitsu, was assassinated. Okubo, uniformly ! 
Horn 0t ready to bear the heaviest burden of responsibility 

Okubo* in every political complication, had stood promi- 

nently before the nation as Saigo’s opponent. He fell under the 
swords of Saigo’s sympathizers. I’hey immediately surrendered 
themselves to justice, having taken previous care to circulate 
a statement of motives, which showed that they ranked the 
government’s failure to establish representative institutions as a 
sin scarcely less heinous than its alleged abuses of power. Well- 
informed followers of Saigo could never have been sincere 
believers in representative institutions. These men belonged to 
a province far removed from the scene of Saigo's desperate 
struggle. But the broad fact that they had sealed with their 
life-blood an appeal for a political change indicated the exist- 
ence of a strong public conviction which would derive further 
Strength from their act. The Japanese are essentially a brave 
people. Throughout the troublous events that preened and 
followed the Restoration, it is not i^ssible to point to one man 
whose obedience to duty or conviction was visibly weakened 
by prospects of personal peril. Okubo’s assassination did not 
alarm any of his colleagues; but they understood its suggestive* 
ness, and hastened to give effect to a previously formed resolve. 

Two months after Okubo’s death, an edict announced that 
elective assemblies should forthwith be established in various 
prefectures and cities. These assemblies were to con- 
Oovtrtf' sist of members having a high property qualification, 
moat. elected by voters having one-half of that qualifica- 
tion) the voting to be by signed ballot, and the session to last for 
one month in the spring of each year. As to their functions, they 
were to determine the method of levying and spending local 


taxes, subject to approval by the minist^ of state for home 
affairs; to scrutinize the accounts for the previous year, and, if 
necessary, to present petitions to the central government. 
Thus the foundations of genuine representative institutions were 
laid. It is true that legislative power was not vested in the 
local assemblies, but in all other important respects they dis- 
charged parliamentary duties. Their history need not be related 
at any length. Sometimes they came into violent collision with 
the governor of the prefecture, and unsightly struggles resulted. 
The governors were disposed to advocate public works which 
the people considered extravagant; and further, as years went 
by, and as political organizations grew stronger, there was found 
in each assembly a group of men ready to oppose the governor 
simply because of his official status. But on the whole the 
system worked well. The local assemblies served as training 
schools for the future parliament, and their members showed 
devotion to public duty as well as considerable aptitude for 
i debate. 

This was not what Itagaki and his followers wanted. Their 
purpose was to overthrow the clique of clansmen who, lioldmg 
the reins of administrative power, monopolized the Tbo Uhmi 
prizes of officialdom. Towards the consummation 
of such an aim the local assemblies helped little. Itagaki re- 
doubled his agitation. He organized his fellow-thinkers into 
an association called jiyitid (Liberals), the first political party in 
japan, to whose ranks there very soon gravitated several men 
who had been in office and resented the loss of it; many that liad 
never been in office and desired to be; and a still greater number 
who sincerely believed in the principles of political liberty, but 
had not yet considered the possibility of immediately adapting 
such principles to Japan’s case. It was in the nature of things 
that an association of this kind, professing such doctrines, 
sliould present a picturesque aspect to the public, and that its 
collisions with the authorities should invite popular sympathy. 
Nor were collisions infrequent. For the government, arguing 
that if the nation was not ready for representative institutions, 
neither was it ready for full freedom of speech or of public 
meeting, legislated consistently with that theory, and entrusted 
to the police large powers of control over the press and the plat- 
form. The exercise of these powers often created situations in 
which the Liberals were able to pose as victims of official tyranny, 
so that they grew in popularity and the contagion of political 
agitation spread. 

Three years later (1881) another split occurred in the ranks 
of the ruling oligarchy. Okuma Shigenobu (afterwards Count 
Okuma) seceded from the administration, and was 
followed by a number of able men who had owed grogaiMt 
their appointments to his patronage, or who, during Party* 
his tenure of office as minister of finance, had passed under 
the influence of his powerful personality. If Itagaki be 
called the Rousseau of Japan, Okuma may be regarded as the 
Peel. To remarkable financial ability and a lucid, vigorous 
judgment he added the faculty of placing himself on the crest 
of any wave which a genuine aurtk popularis had begun to swell 
He, too, inscribed on his banner of revolt against the oligarchy 
the motto “ constitutional government,” and it might have been 
expected that his followers would join hands with tho^ of 
It^aki, since the avowed political purpose pf both was identical. 
They did nothing of the kind. Okuma organized an inde- 
pendent party, calling themselves Progressists (shimpoto), who 
not only stood aloof from the Liberals but even assumed an 
attitude hostile to them. This fact is eloquent. It shows that 
Japan’s first political parties were grouped, not about principles, 
but about persons. Hence an inevitable lack of cohesion among 
their elements and a cxinstant tendency to break up into caves 
and coteries. These are the characteristics that render the story 
of political evolution in Japan so perplexing to a foreign student. 
He looks for differences of platform and finds none. Just as a 
true Liberal must be a Progressist, and a true Progressist a Liberal, 
so, though each may cast his profession of faith in a mould of 
different phrases, the ultiinate shape must be the same. The 
mainspriolgs of early political agitation in Japan were personal 
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grievances 4md a desire to wrest the administrative power from 
the bands of the statesmen who had held it so long as to overtax 
the poticnoe of their rivals. He that searches for profound 
moral or ethical bases will be disappointed. There were no 
Conseirvatives. Society was permeated with the spirit of progress. 
In a comparative sense the epithet “ Conservative might have 
been applied to the statesmen who proposed to defer parliamen- 
tary institutions until the people^ as distinguished from the 
former samurai^ had been in some measure prepared for such an 
innovation. But since these very statesmen were the guiding 
spirits of the whole Meiji revolution, it was plain that their 
convictions must be radical, and that, unless they did violence 
to their record, they must finally lead the country to representa- 
tive institutions, the logical sequel of their own reforms. 

Okubo’s assassination had been followed, in 1878, by an edict 
announcing the establishment of local assemblies. Okuma’s 
secession in 1881 was followed by an edict announcing that a 
national assembly would be convened in 1891. 

The political parties, having now virtually attained their 
object, might have been expected to desist from further agita- 
Aath ^*’^*^* another task to perform— 

aoy9n> that of disseminating anti-official prejudices among 
m§at the future electors. They worked diligently, and 
Agitmilon. undi.sputed field, for no one w'as put 

forward to champion the government’s cause. The campaign 
was not always conducted on lawful lines. There were plots to 
assassinate ministers ; there was an attempt to employ dynamite, 
and there was a scheme to foment an insurrection in Korea. 
On the other hand, dispersals of political meetings by order of 
police inspectors, and suspension or suppression of newspapers 
by the unchallengeable verdict of a minister for home affairs, 
were common occurrences. The breach widened steadily. 
It is true that Okuma rejoined the cabinet for a time in 1887, 
but he retired again in circumstances that aggravated his party ’.s 
hostility to officialdom. In short, during the ten years imme- 
diately prior to the opening of the first parliament, an anti- 
government propaganda was incessantly preached from the 
platform and in the press. 

Meanwhile the statesmen in power resolutely pursued their 
path of progressive reform. They codified the civil and penal 
laws, remodelling them on Western bases; they brought a vast 
number of affairs within the scope of minute regulations; they 
rescued the finances from confusion and restored them to a sound 
condition; they recast the whole framework of lo^l government; 
they organized a great national bank, and established a network 
of subordinate institutions throughout the country ; they 
pu.shed on the work of railway construction, and succcs.sfully 
enlisted private enterprise in its cause ; they steadily extended 
the postal and telegraphic .services; they economized public 
expenditures so that the state’s income always exceeded its 
oatlays; they Laid the foundations of a strong mercantile marine; 
they instituted a system of postal savings-banks; they under- 
took large schemes of harbour improvement and road^making ; 
they planned and put into operation an extensive programme 
of riparian improvement; they made civil service appointments 
depend on competitive examination; they sent numbers of 
students to Europe and America to complete their studies; and 
by tactful, persevering diplomacy they gradually introduced 
a new tone into the empire’s relations with foreign powers. 
Japan’s affsurs were never better administered. 

In 1890 the Coastitution was promulgated. Imposing cere- 
monies marked the e\’ent. All the nation's notables were 
Tt0 cpmMth summoned to the palace to w^itness the delivery 
MiM Of of the important document by the sovereign to the 
1890 , prime minister; salvos of axtillcry were fired; the 

cities were illuminated, and the people kept holiday. Marquis 
(afterwards Prince) ltd directed the framing of the Constitution. 
He had visited the Occident for the purpoM of investigating 
the development of parliamentary institutions and studying 
their practical working. His name is connected with nearly 
every great work of constructive statesmanship in the l^tory of 
new Japan, and perhaps the crown of his legislative career was 
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the drafting of the Constitution, to which the Japanese people 
point proudly as the only charter of the kind voluntarily given 
by a sovereign to his .subjects. In other countries such conces- 
sions were always the outcome of long struggles between ruler 
and ruled. In japan the emperor freely divested himself of a 
portion of his prerogatives and transferred them to the people. 
That view of the case, as may be seen fn)m the story told above, 
is not untinged w'ith romance ; hut in a general sense it is true. 

No incident in Japan’s modern career seemed more hazard- 
ous than this sudden plunge into parliamentary institutions. 
There had been some preparation. I^ovincial assem- Workiag 
blies had partially familiarized the people with the oith^ 
methods of deliberative bodies. But provincial SyMUm. 
assemblies were at best petty arenas— places where the 
making or mending of roads, and the policing and sanitation of 
villages came up for discussion, and where political parties 
exercised no legislative function nor found any opportunity to 
attack the government or to debate problems of national interest. 
Thus the convening of a diet and the sudden transfer of financial 
and legislati\'e authority from the throne and its entourage of 
tried .statesmen to the hands of men whose qualifications for 
public life rested on th(‘ verdict of electors, them.selves apparently 
devoid of all light to guide their choice — this sweeping innovation 
seemed likely to tax severely, if not to overtax completely, the 
progressive (capacities of the nation. What enhanced the inter- 
est of the situation was that the oligarchs who held the adminis- 
trative power had taken no pains to win a following in the 
political field. Knowing that the opening of the Diet would be 
a veritable letting loose of the dogs of war, an unmuzzling of the 
agitators whose mouths had liitherto been partly closed by legal 
restrictions upon free speec'h, but who would now enjoy complete 
immunity within the walls of the assembly whatever the nature 
of their utterancecs — foreseeing all this, the statesmen of the day 
neverthele.ss .stood severely aloof from allianoes of every kind, 
and dis(‘harged their admini.strative functions with apparent 
indifference to the changes that popular representation could not 
fail to induce. This somewhat inexpli(iible display of unconcern 
became partially intelligible when the con.stitution was promul- 
gated, for it then appeared that the cabinet’s tenure of officce was 
to depend solely on the emperor’s will ; that ministers were to 
take their mandate from the 'I’hrone, not from parliament. 
This fact was merely an outcome of the theory underlying every 
part of the Japane.se polity. Laws might be redrafted, institu- 
tions remodelled, systems recast, but amid all changes and 
mutations one steady point must be carefully preserved, the 
llironc. The makers of new Japan understood that so long as 
the sanctity and inviolability of the Imperial prerogatives could 
be preserved, the nation would be held by a strong anchor from 
drifting into dangerous waters. They laboured under no mis- 
apprehension about the inevitable issue of their work in framing 
the constitution. They knew’ very well that party cabinets arc 
an essential outcome of repre.sentative institutions, and that to 
some kind of party cabinet Japan must come. But they regarded 
the Imperial mandate as a conservative safeguard, pending 
the organization and education of parties competent to form 
cabinets. Such parties did not yet exist, and until they came 
into unequivocal existence, the Restoration statesmen, who had 
so successfully managed the affairs of the nation during a quarter 
of a century, resolved that the steady point furnished by the 
throne must not be abandoned. 

On the other hand, the i^tators found here a new platform. 
They had obtained a constitution and a diet, but they had not 
obtained an instrument for pulling down the “ clan ” adminis- 
trators, since these stood secure from attack under the aegis 
of the sovereign’s mandate. They dared not raise their voices 
against the unfettered exercise of the mikado’s prerogative. 
The nation, loyal to the core, would not have suffered such a 
protest, nor could the agitators themselves have found heart 
to formulatie it. But they could read their own interpretation 
into the text of the Constitution, and they could demonstrate 
practically that a cabinet not acknowledging respon.sibility to the 
legislature was virtually impotent for law-making purposes. 
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These are the broad outlines of the contest that began in the 
first session of the Diet and continued for several years. It is un- 
Tbc DM necessary to speak of the special points of controversy. 

mad tb0 Just as the political parties had been formed on the 

Oovera^ jjnes of persons, not principles, $0 the opposition 
in the Diet was directed against men, not measures. 
The struggle presented varying aspects at different times, but 
the fundamental question at issue never changed. Obstruction 
was the weapon of the political parties. They sought to render 
legislation and finance impossible for any ministry that refused 
to take its mandate from the majority in the lower house, and 
they imparted an air of respectability and even patriotism to 
their destructive campaign by making “ anti-clannism ” their 
war-cry, and industriously fostering the idea that the struggle 
lay between administration guided by public opinion and admin- 
istration controlled by a clique of clansmen who separated the 
throne from the nation. Had not the House of Peers stood 
stanchly by the government throughout this contest, it is 
possible that the nation might have suffered severely from the 
rashness of the political parties. 

There was something melancholy in the spectacle. The Restor- j 
ation statesmen were the men who had made Modern Japan; 
the men who had raised her, in the face of immense obstacles, 
from the position of an insignificant Oriental state to that of a 
formidable unit in the comity of nations; the men, finally, 
who had given to her a constitution and representative institu- 
tions. Yet these same men were now fiercely attacked by the 
arms which they had themselves nerved; were held up to public 
obloquy as ^elf-seeking usurpers, and were declared to be im- 
peding the people’s constitutional route to administrative privi- 
leges, when in reality they were only holding the breach until 
the people should be able to march into the citadel with some 
show of orderly and competent organization. That there was 
no corruption, no abuse of position, is not to be pretended; but 
on the whole the conservatism of the clan statesmen had only 
one object— to provide that the newly constructed representa- 
tive machine should not be set working until its parts were duly 
adjusted and brought into proper gear. On both sides the 
leaders understood the situation accurately. The heads of the 
parties, while publicly clamouring for parliamentary cabinets, 
privately confessed that they were not yet prepared to assume 
administrative responsibilities;' and the so-called “clan state.s- 
men,'' while refusing before the world to accept the Diet’s 
mandates, admitted within official circles that the question was 
one of time only. The situation did not undergo any marked 
change until, the country becoming engaged in war with China 
(1894-95), domestic squabbles were forgotten in the presence of 
foreign danger. From that time an era of coalition commenced. 
Both the political parties joined hands to vote funds for the 
prosecution of the campaign, and one of them, the Liberals, 
.subsequently gave support to a cabinet under the presidency of 
Marquis Ito, the purpo.se of the union being to carry through the 
Diet an extensive scheme of enlarged armaments and public 
works planned in the sequel of the war. The Progressists, how- 
ever, remained implacable, continuing their opposition to the 
thing called bureaucracy quite irrespective of its measures. 

The next phase (1898) was a fusion of the two parties into one 
large organization which adopted the name “ Constitutional 
Puaioaaf Party” (kensei*to). By this union the chief ob- 
tb9 Two Stacies to parliamentary cabinets were removed. 
Partita, C’onstitutionalists command a 

large majority in the lower house, but also they possessed a 
sufficiency of men who, although lai'king ministerial experience, 
might still advance a reasonable title to be entrusted with port- 
folios. Immediately the emperor, acting on the advice of 
Marquis Ito, invited Counts Okuma and Itagaki to form a 
cabinet. It was essentially a trial. The party politicians 
were required to demonstrate in practice the justice of the claim 
they had been so long asserting in theory. They had worked 

' Neither the Liberals nor the Progressists had a working majority 
in the house of representatives, nor could the ranks of either have 
furnished men qualified to fill all the administrative posts. 


in combination for the destructive purpose of pulling down the 
so-called “clan statesmen*^; they had now to show whether 
they could work in combination for the constructive purposes 
of administration. Their heads. Counts Okuma and Itagaki, 
accepted the Imperial mandate, and the nation watched the 
result. There was no need to wait long. In less than six 
months these new links snapped under the tension of old 
enmities, and the coalition split up once more into its original 
elements. It had demonstrated that the sweets of power, which 
the “ clan statesmen ” had been so vehemently accused of covet- 
ing, possessed even greater attractions for their accusers. The 
issue of the experiment was such a palpable fiasco that it effec- 
tually rehabilitated the “ clan statesmen,” and finally proved, 
what had indeed been long evident to every close observer, that 
without the assistance of those statesmen no political party 
could hold office successfully. 

Thenceforth it became the unique aim of Liberals and Pro- 
gressists alike to join hands permanently with the men towards 
whom they had once displayed such implacable 
hostility. Prince Tt6, the leader of the so-called ofSoViam 
“ elder statesmen,” received special solicitations, for 5r«r«finM 
it was plain that he would bring to any political taPoiiticai 
j)arty an overwhelming access of strength, alike in 
his own person and in the number of friends and 
disciples certain to follow him. But Prince Ito declined to 
be absorbed into any existing party, or to adopt the principle 
of parliamentary cabinets. He would consent to form a new 
association, but it must consist of men sufficiently disciplined 
to obey him implicitly, and sufficiently docile to accept their 
programme from his hand. The Liberals agreed to these terms. 
They dissolved their party (August 1900) and enrolled them- 
selves in the ranks of a new organization, which did not even call 
itself a party, its designation being rikken seiythkat (association 
of friends of ihe constitution), and which had for the cardinal 
plank in its platform a declaration of ministerial irresponsibility 
to the Diet. A singular page was thus added to the story of 
Japanese political development; for not merely did the Liberals 
enlist under the banner of ihe statesmen whom for twenty 
years they had fought to overthrow, but they also tacitly 
consented to erase from their profession of faith its essential 
article, parliamentary cabinets, and, by resigning that article 
to the Progressists, created for the first time an opposition with 
a solid and intelligible platform. Nevertheless the .seivu-kai 
grew steadily in strength whereas the number of its opponents 
declined correspondingly. At the general elections in May 
1908 the former secured 195 seats, the four sections of the 
opposition winning only 184. Thus for the first time in Japanese 
parliamentary history a majority of the lower chamber found 
themselves marching under the same banner. Moreover, 
the four sections of the opposition were independentlv or anized 
and differed nearly as much from one another as ; hey all differed 
from the seiyu-kai. Their imp tence to make head against the 
solid phalanx of the latter was thus conspicuous, especially 
during the 1908-1909 .session of the Diet. Much talk then began 
to be heard about the necessity of coalition, and that this talk 
will materialize eventually cannot be doubted. Reduction of 
armaments, abolition of taxes specially imposed for belligerent 
purposes, and the substitution of a strictly constitutional 
.system for the existing bureaucracy — these objects constitute 
a sufficiently solid platform, and nothing is wanted except that 
a body of proved administrators should join the opposition 
in occupying it. There were in 1909 no signs, however, that 
imy such defection from the ranks of officialdom would take 
place. Deference is paid to public f pinions inasmuch as even a 
seiyu-kai ministry will not remain in office after its popul rity 
has begun to show signs of waning. But no deference is paid 
to the doctrine of party cabinets. Prince Ito did not continue 
to lead the seiyu-kai for more than three years. In July 1903 
he delegated that function to Marquis Saionji. representative 
of one of the very oldest families of the court nobility and a 
personal friend of the emperor, as also was Prince ltd. The 
Imperial stamp is thus vicariously set upon the principle of 
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political combinations for the better practical conduct of 
parliamentary business, but that the seiyu-kai, founded by 
Prince It6 and led by Marquis Saionji, should ever hold office 
in defiance of the soverei^’s mandate is unthinkable. Con- 
stitutional institutions in Japan are therefore developing along 
lines entirely without precedent. The storm and stress of early 
parliamentary days have given place to compwirative calm. 
During the first twelve sessions of the Diet, extending over 8 years, 
there were five dissolutions of the lower house. During the next 
thirteen sessions, extending over ii ye?xs, there were two 
dissolutions. Du ing the first 8 years of the Diet’s existence there 
were six changes of cabinet; during the next ii years there were 
five changes. Another healthy sign was that men of affairs 
were beginning to realize the importance of parliamentary 
representation. At first the constituencies were contested 
almost entirely by professional politicians, barristers and 
journalists. Jn 1909 there was a solid body (the boshin club) 
of business men commanding nearly 50 votes in the lower 
house; and as the upper chamber included 45 representatives 
of the highest tax-payers, the interests of commerce and 
industry were intelligently debated. (F. By.) 

X. — The Claim of Japan: by a Japanese Statesman' 

It has been said that it is impossible for an Occidental to 
understand the Oriental, and vice versa; but, admitting that 
the mutual understanding of two different races or peoples 
is a difficult matter, why should Occidentals and Orientals 
be thus set in opposition ? No doubt, different peoples of 
Europe understand each other be* ter than they do the Asiatic ; 
but can Asiatic peoples understand each other better than they 
can Europeans or than the Europeans can understand any of 
them ? Do Japanese understand Persians or even Indians 
better than English or French ? It is true perhaps that Japan- 
ese can and do understand the Chinese better than Europeans; 
but that is due not only to centuries of mutual intercourse, 
but to the wonderful and peculiar fact that they have adopted 
tho old classical Chinese literature as their own, somewhat in the 
way, but In a much greater degree, in which the European 
nations have adopted the old Greek and Latin literatures. 
What is here contended for is that the mutual understanding 
of two peoples is not so much a matter of race, but of the know- 
ledge of each other’s history, traditions, literature, &c. 

The Japanese have, they think, suffered much from the 
misunderstanding of their motives, feelings and ideas; what they 
want is to be understood fully and to be known for what they 
really are, be it good or bad. They desire, above all, not to be 
lumped as Oriental, but to be known and judged on their own 
account. In the latter half of the 19th century, in fact up to 
the Chinese War, it irritated Japanese travelling abroad more 
than anything else to be taken for Chinese. Then, after the 
Chinese War, the alarm about Japan leading Eastern Asia 
to make a general attack upon Europe — the so-called Yellow 
Peril — seemed so ridiculous to the Japanese that the bad effects of 
such wild talk were not quite appreciated by them. The aim of 
the Japanese nation, ever since, at the time of the Restoration 
(1868), they laid aside definitively all ideas of seclusion and 
entered into the < omity of nations, has been that they should 
rise above the level of the Eastern peoples to an equality with 
the Western and should be in the foremos rank of the brother- 
hood of nations; it was not their ambition at all to be the 
champion of the Eas' against the West, but rather to beat 
down the barriers between themselves and the West. 

The intense pride of the Japanese in their nationality, their 
patriotism and loyalty, arise from their history, for what other 
nation can point to m Imperial family of one unbroken lineage 
reigning over the land for twenty-five centuries ? Is it not a 
glorious tradition for a nation, that its emperor should be de- 
scended directly from that grandson of “ the great heaven- 

^ The following expression of the Japanese point of view, by a 
statesman of the writer's authority and experience, may well supple- 
ment the general account of the progress of Japan and its inclusion 
among the great civilized powers of the worldf. — (E d. E. B.) 


illuminating goddess,” to whom she said, ** This land (Japan) 
is the region over which my descendants shall be the lords. 
Do thou, my august child, proceed thither and govern it. Go 1 
The prosperity of thy dynasty shall he coeval with heaven and earth 
Ihus they call their country the land of kami (ancient gods of 
tradition). With this spirit, in the old days when China held 
the hegemony of the East, and all neighbouring peoples were 
regarded as its tributaries, Japan alone, largely no doubt on 
account of its insular position, held itself quite aloof; it set at 
defiance the power of Kublai and routed utterly the combined 
Chinese and Korean fleets with vast forces sent by him to (U)ncjuer 
Japan, this being the only occasion that Japan was threatened 
with a foreign invasion. 

With this spirit, as soon as they perceived the superiority of 
the Western civilization, they set to w'ork to introduce it into 
their country, just as in the 7th and 8th centuries they had 
adopted and adapted the Chinese civilization. In 1868, the first 
year of the era of Meiji, the emperor swore solemnly the memor- 
able oath of five articles, setting forth the policy that was to be 
and has been followed thereafter by the government. These 
five articles were : — 

1. Dcliberativt? assemblies shall be established and all measures 
of government shall be decided by public opinion. 

2. All classes, high and low, shall unite in vigorously carrying 
out the plan of government. 

3. Officials, civil and military, and all common people shall as 
far as po.s.sible be allowed to fulfil their just desires so that there 
may not be any discontent among them. 

4. Uncivilised customs of former times shall be broken through ^ and 
everything shall be based upon just and equitable principles of 
heaven and earth (nature). 

5. Knowledge shall he sought for throughout the worlds so that the 
welfare of ihc empire may be promoted. 

(Translation due to Prof. N. Hozumi of Tdkyft Imp. Univ.) 

It is interesting, as showing the continuitj^ of the policy of the 
empire, to place side by side with the.se articles the words of the 
Imperial rc.script issued in 1908, which are as follow: — 

" We arc convinced that with the rapitl and unceasing advance of 
civilization, the East and Wt^st, mutually deoendcnl and helping 
each other, are bound by common interests. It is our sincere wish 
to continue to enjoy for ever its benefits in common with other 
powers by entering into closer and closer relations and .strengthening 
our friendship witli them. Now in order to be able to move onward 
along with the constant progress of tlu* world and to .share in the 
blessings of civilization, it is obvious that we must develop our 
internal resources; our nation, but recently emerged from an ex- 
hausting war, must put forth increa.sed activity in every branch 
of administration. It therefore behoves our pw>ple to endeavour 
with one mind, from the highest to the lowest, to pursue their 
callings honirstly and earnestly, to be industrious and thrifty, to 
abide in faith and righteou.sness, to be simple and warm-hearted, 
to put away ostentation and vanity and strive after the useful and 
solid, to avoid idleness and indulgence, and to apply themselves 
incessantly to strenuous and arduous tasks . . 

The ambition of the Japanese people has been, us already 
stated, to be recognized as an equal by the Great Powers. With 
thi.s object in view, they have spared no efforts to introduce what 
they considered superior in th • Western civilization, although it 
may perhaps be doubted whether in their eagerness they have 
always been wise. They have always resented any discrimination 
against them as an Asiatic people, not merely protesting against 
it, knowing that such would not avail much, but making every 
endeavour to remove reasons or excuses for it. Formerly there 
were troops stationed to guard several legations ; foreign postal 
service was not entirely in the hand.s of the Japanese government 
for a long time; these and other indignities against the sove- 
reignty of the nation were gradually removed by proving that 
they were not necessaiy. Then there was the question of the 
extra-territorial jurisdiction; an embassy was sent to Europe 
and America as early as 1871 with a view to the revision of 
treaties in order to do away with this imperium in imperio, that 
being the date originally fixed for the revision; the emliassy, 
however, failed in its object but was not altogether fruitless, for 
it was then clearly seen tliat it would be necessary to revise 
thoroughly the .system of laws and entirely to reorganize the 
law courts before Occidental nations could be induced to forgo 
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this privilege. These measures were necessary in any case as 
a consequence of the introduction of the Western methods and 
ideas^ but they were hashed by theiact of their being a necessary 

E reliminary to the revision of treaties. When the new code of 
Lws was brought before the Diet at its first session^ and there 
was a great opposition against it in the House of Peers on account 
of its many defects and especially of its ignoring many established 
usages, the chief argument in its favour, or at least one that had 
a great influence with many who were unacquainted with tech- 
nical points, was that it was necessary for the revision of treaties 
and that the defects, U any, could be afterwards amended at 
leisure. These preparations on the part of the government, 
however, took a long time, and in the meantime the whole nation, 
or at least the more intelligent part of it, was chafing impatiently 
under what was considered a national indignity. The United 
States, by being the first to agree to its abandonment, although 
this agreement was rendered nugatory by a conditional clause, 
added to the stock of goodwill with which the Japanese have 
always regarded the Americans on account of their attitude 
towards them. When at last the consununation so long and 
ardently desired was attained, great was the joy with which it 
was greeted, for now it was felt that Japan was indeed on terms 
of equality with Occidental nations. Great Britain, by being the 
first to conclude the revised treaty— an act due to the remarkable 
foresight of her statesmen in spite of the opposition of their 
countrymen in Japan— did much to bring about the cordial 
feeling of the Japanese towards the British, whicli made them 
welcome with such enthusiasm the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
The importance of this last as a powerful instrument for the 
preservation of peace in the extreme East has been, and always 
will be, appreciated at its full value by the more intelligent and 
thoughtful among the Japanese; but by the mass of the people 
it was received with great acclamation, owing partly to the already 
existing good feeling towards the British, but also in a lar^e 
measure because it was felt that the fact that Great Britain 
should leave its “ splendid isolation to enter into this alliance 
proclaimed in the dearest possible way that Japan had entered i 
on terms of full equality among the brotherhood of nations, and 
that henceforth there could be no ground for that discrimination 
against them as an Asiatic nation which had been so galling to 
the Japanese people. 

There have been, and there still arc being made, many charges 
against the Japanese government and people. While admitting 
that some of them may be founded on facts, it is permissible to 
point out that traits and acts of a few individuals have often been 
generalized to be the national characteristic or the result of a 
fixed policy , while in many cases such charges are due to mis- 
understandings arising from want of thorough knowledge of each 
other’s language, customs, usages, ideas, &c. Take the principle 
of “ the open door,” for instance; the Japanese government has 
been charged in several instances with acting contrary to it. It 
is natural that where (as in China) competition is very keen 
between men of different nationalities, individuals should some- 
times feel aggrieved and make complaints of unfairness against 
the government of their competitors; it is also natural that people 
at home should listen to and believe in those charges made 
against the Japanese by their countrymen in the East, while 
unfortunately the Japanese, being so far away and Often unaware 
of them, have not a ready means of vindicating themselves; but 
subsequent investigations have always shown those charges to 
be either groundless or due to misunderstandings, and it may be 
asserted that in no case has the charge been substantiated that 
the Japanese government has knowingly, deliberately, of malice 
prepense been guilty of breach of faith in violating the principle 
of ” the open door ” to which it has solemnly pledged itself. That 
it has often been accused by the Japanese subjects of weakness 
vis-A^s foreign powers to the detriment of their interests, is 
perhaps a good proof of its fairness. 

The Japanese have often been charged with looseness of com- 
mercial morality. This charge is harder to answer than the last, 
for it cannot be denied that there have been many instances of 
dishonesty on the part of Japanese tradesmen or employees; iu 


quoque is never a valid argument, but there are black sheep every- 
where, and there were special reasons why foreigners should have 
come in contact with many such in their dealings with the 
Japanese. In days before the Restoration, merchants and 
tradesmen were officially classed as the lowest of four classes, 
the samurai, the farmers, the artisans and the merchants; 
practically, however, rich merchants serving as bankers and 
employers of others were held in high esteem, even by the samurai. 
Yet it caxmot be denied that the position of the last three was 
low compared with that of the samurai; their education was not 
so liigh, and although of course there was the same code of 
morality for them all, there was no such high standard of honour 
as was enjoined upon the sam^ai by the bushid6 or ** the way 
of samurai.” Now, when foreign trade was first opened, it was 
naturally not firms with long-established credit and methc^ that 
first ventured upon the new field o* business — some few that did 
failed owing to their wont of experience— it was rather enter- 
prising and adventurous spirits with little capital or credit who 
eagerly flocked to the newly opened ports to try their fortune. 
It was not to be expected that all or most of those should 
be very scrupulous in their dealings with the foreigners; the 
majority of those adventurers failed, while a few of the abler men, 
generally those who believed in and practised honesty as the 
l^st policy, succeeded and came to occupy an honourable posi- 
tion as business men. It is also asserted that foreigners, or at 
least some of them, did not scruple to take unfair advantage of 
tiie want of experience on the part of their Japanese customerti 
to impose upon them methods which they would not have 
followed except in the East; it may be that such methods were 
necessary or were deemed so in dealing with those adventurers, 
but it is a fact that it afterwards took a long time and great cfiorl 
on the part of Japanese traders to break through some usages 
and customs which were established in earlier days and which 
■they deemed derogatory to their credit or injurious to their in- 
I terests. Infringement of patent rights and fraudulent imitation 
I of trade-marks Irnve with some truth also been charged against 
I the Japanese; about this it is to be remarked that although 
i the principles of morality cannot change, their applications may 
be new; patents and trade-marks arc something new to the 
Japanese, and it takes time to teach that their infringement 
should be regarded with the some moral censure as stealing. 
The government has done everything to prevent such practices 
by enacting and enforcing laws against them, and nowadays they 
are not so common. Be that as it may, such a state of affairs 
as that mentioned above Is now passing away almost entirely ; 
commerce and trade arc now regarded as highly honourable pro- 
fessions, merchants and business men occupy the highest social 
positions, several of them having been lately raised to the peerage, 
and arc as honourable a set of men as can be met anywhere. It 
is however to be regretted that in introducing Western business 
methods, it has not been quite possible to exclude some of their 
evils, such as promotion of swindling companies, tampering with 
members of legislature, and so forth. 

The Japanese have ^so been considered in some quarters to 
be a bellicose nation. No sooner was the war with Russia over 
than they were said to be ready and eager to fight with the 
United States. This is another misrepresentation arising from 
want of proper knowledge of Japanese character and feelings. 
Although it is true that within the quarter of a century preceding 
1909 Japan was engaged in two sanguinary wars, not to mention 
the Boxer affair, in which owing to her proximity to the scene 
of the disturbances she had to t^e a prominent part, yet neither 
of these was of her own seeking; in both cases she had to fight or 
else submit to become a mere cipher in the world, if indeed she 
could have preserved her existence as an independent state. The 
Japanese, far from being a bellicose people, deliberately cut off 
ail intercourse with the outside world in order to avoid inter- 
national troubles, and remained absolutely secluded from the 
world and at profound peace within their own territory for two 
centuries and a half. Besides, the Japanese have always re- 
garded the Americans with a special goodwill, due no doubt to 
the steady liberal attitude of the American government and 
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people towards Japan and Japanese, and they look upon 
the idea of war between Japan and the United States as 
xidiculo^. 

Restrictions upon Japanese emigrants to the United States 
and to Australia arc imtating to the Japanese, because it is a 
discrimii^tion against them as belonging to the '' yellow race, 
whereas it has been their ambition to raise themselves above the 
level of the Eastern nations to an equality with the Western 
nations, although they cannot change tiie colour of their skin. 
When a Japanese even of the highest rank and standing has to 
obtain a permit from an American immigrant officer before he can 
enter American territory, is it not natural tliat he and his country- 
men should resent this discrimination as an indignity } But they 
have too much good sense to think or even dream of going to 
war upon such a matter; on the contrary, the Japanese govern- 
ment agreed in 1908 to limit the number of emigrants in order 
to avoid complications. 

It may be repeated that it has ever been the ambition of the 
Japanese people to take rank with the Great Powers of the world, 
and to have a voice in the council of nations; they demand that 
they shall not be discriminated against because of the colour of 
their skin, but that they shall rather be judged by their deeds. 
With this aim, they have made great efforts : where charges 
brought against them luivc any foundation in fact, they have 
endeavoured to make reforms; where they are false or due to 
misunderstandings they have tried to live them down, trusting 
to time for their vindication. They are willing to be judged by 
the intelligent and impartial world : a fair field and no favour is 
what they claim, and think they have a right to claim, from 
the world. 

Biuuog&aphy. — The latest edition of von Wcmckstern’s 
Bibliography of the Japanese Empire contains the names of all 
important books and publications relating to Japan, which have 
now become very numerous. A general reference niu.st .suffice 
here to Captain F. Brinkley’s Japan (12 vols., 1904); the works of 
B. U. Chamberlain, Things japmese (5th ed., 1905, ^c.); W. G. 
Aston, Hist, oj Jap, Literature, ike,, and Lafeadio ilcarn, Japan : an 
Interpretation (1904), &c., as the European authors with intimate 
knowledge of the country who have done mo.st to give accurate and 
tUuminating expression to its development. See also Fifty Years 
of New Japan, an encyclopaedic account of the national development 
in all Its aspects, compiled by Count Shigenobu Okuma (2 voIp.^ 
1907, 1908 ; Eng. cd. by Marcus B. Huish, 

JAPANNING, the art of coating surfaces of metal, wood, &c., 
with a variety of varnishes, which arc dried and hardened on in 
stoves or hot chambers. Ihcsc drying processes constitute the 
main distinguishing features of the art. The trade owes its 
name to the fact that it is an imitation of the famous lacquering 
of Japan (see Japan : Art), which, however, is prepared with 
entirely different materials and processes, and is in all respects 
much more brilliant, durable and beautiful than any ordinary 
japan work. Japanning is done in clear transparent varnishes, 
in black and in body colours; but black japan is the most 
characteristic and common style of work. The varnish for black 
japan consists essentially of pure natural asphaltum with a pro- 
portion of gum anim 4 dissolved in linseed oil and thinned with 
turpentine. In thin layers such a japan has a rich dark brown 
colour; it only shows a brilliant black in thi(^r coatings. For 
fine work, which has to be smoothed and polished, several coats 
of black are applied in succession, each being separately dried in 
stove at a heat which may rise to about F. Body 
colours consist of a basis of transparent varnish mixed with the 
special mineral paints of the desired colours or with bronze 
powders. The transparent varnish used by japanners is a copal 
varnish which contains less drying oil and more turpentine than 
is contained in evdinary painters’ oil varnish. Japanning pro- 
duces a brilliant polished surface which is much more durable and 
less easily afiected by heat, moisture or other influences than any 
ordinary painted and varnished work. It may be regarded ^ a 
process intermediate between ordinary painting and enamelling. 
It is very extensively applied in the finishing of ordinary iron- 
mongery goods and domestic iron-work, deed boxes, clock dials 
and papier-m&cb 4 articl^. The process is also applied to blocks 
of slate for imitation of black and other marbles for 


chunirnypiooes, &c., and in a modified form is employed for 
preparing enamelled, japan or patent leather. 

JAPHBTH (Pp'), in the Bible, the youngest son of Noah ^ 
according to the i*riestly Code (r. 450 b.c.); but in the earlier 
tradition* the second son, also the “ father ” of one of the three 
groups into which the nations of the world are divided.* Tn 
Gen. ix. 27, Noah pronounces the following blessing un japheth— 

“ God enlarge Bicb. yapht) Japheth (Hcb. yepheth), 

And let him dwell in the tents of Shem ; 

And let Canaan be his servant.” 

This is probably an ancient oracle independent alike of the flood 
story and the genealogical scheme in Gen. x. Shem is probably 
Israel; Canaan, of course, the Canaanites; by analogy, Japheth 
should be some third element of the population of Palestine- the 
Philistine.s or the Phoenicians have been suggested. The .sense 
of the second line is doubtful, it may be “ let God dwell " or “ let 
Japheth dw'ell on the latter view Japheth appears to be in 
friendly alliance w'ith Shem. The words might moan that 
Japheth was an intruding ins’adcr, but this is not consonant with 
the tone of the oracle. Possibly Japheth is only present in 
Gen. ix. 20-27 through corruption of the text, Japheth may 
be an accidental repetition of yapht “may he enlarge,” misread 
as a pro{)er name. 

In Gen. x. Japheth is the northern and western division of the 
nations; being perhaps used as a convenient title under which to 
group the more remote peoples who were not thought of as stand- 
ing in ethnic or political connexion with Israel or Egypt. Thus 
of his descendants, Gomer, Magog, ^ Tubal, Meshech, Ashkenaz, 
Riphath and Togarmah are peoples who arc located with more 
or less certainty in N.E. Asia Minor, Armenia and the lands to 
the N.E. of the Black Sea; Javan is the lonians, used loosely for 
the seafaring peoples of the West, including 'rarshi.sh (Tartessus 
in Spain), Kittim (Cyprus), Rodanim'^ (Rhodes). Tlicre is no 
certain identification of Tiras and Eli hah. 

The similarity of the name Japheth to the Titan lapctosof Greek 
mythology Is probably a mere accident. A place japheth is mesn 
tioned in Judith ii. 25, but it is quite unknown. 

In addition to commentaries and dictionary articles, see E. Meyer, 
Die hraeliten und ihre Nachbarstdmme, pj). 219 sqq. (VV. Bk.) 

JAR, a vessel of simple form, made of earthenware, gla.ss, &c., 
with a spoutle.ss mouth, and u.sually without handles. The 
word came into English through Fr. jarre or Span, jarra, from 
Arab, jarrah, the earthenware vessel of Eastern countries, used 
to contain water, oil, wine, &r. The simple electriciil ( ondenser 
known as a Leyden Jar {q.v.) was so called because of the early 
experiments made in the science of electricity at Leiden. In the 
seasc of a harsh vibrating sound, a sudden shock or vibrating 
movement, hence dissension, quarrel or petty strife, “ jar “ is 
onomatopoeic in origin; it is also seen in the name of the bird 
night-jar (also known as the goat-sucker). Tn the expression 
“ on the jar ” or “ ajar,” of a door or window partly open, the 
word is another form of chare or char, meaning turn or turning, 
which survives in charwoman, one who works at a turn, a job, 
and chore, a job, spell of work. 

JARGON, in its earliest use a term applied to the chirping and 
twittering of birds, but since the 15th century mainly confined to 
any language, spoken or written, which is either unintelligible 
to the user or to the hearer. It is particularly applied by untn- 
.structed hearers or readers to the language full of technical 
terminology used by scientific, philosophic and other writers. 
The word is O. Fr., and Cotgrave defines it as “ gibridge 
(gibberish), fu.stian language.” It is cognate with Span, geri- 
gonza, and Ital. gergo, gergone, and probably related to the 
onomatopoeic O. Fr. jargouiller, to chatter. The root is probably 
seen in lit. garrire, to chatter. 

* Gen. v. 32, vi. 10, vii. 13, x. i; cf. i Chron. i. 4, 

“ Gen. ix.' 37, x. 2, J. c. 850-750 w.c, In ix. 18 Ham is an 
editorial addition. 

“ Gen. X. 1-5; cf. i Chron. i. 5-7. For the significance of the 
genealogies in Gen. x. see Ham. 

* See Gomek, Gog. 

B So we should read with 1 Chron. i. 7 (LXX) for Dodanim. 
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JAROOOH, or Jargon (occasionally in old witings jargounce 
and jacounce), a name applied by modem mineralogists to those 
zircons which arc fine enough to be cut as gem-stones, but are 
not of the red colour which characterizes the hyacinth or jacinth. 
The word is related to Arab zat gun {zircon). Some of the finest 
jargoons are green, others brown and yellow, whilst some are 
colourless, The colourless jargoon may be obtained by heating 
certain coloured stones. When zircon is heated it sometimes 
changes in colour, or altogether loses it, and at the same time 
usually increases in density and brilliancy. The so-called j 
Matura diamonds, formerly sent from Matara (or Matura), in I 
Ceylon, were decolorized zircons. The zircon has stiong re- 
fractive power, and its lustre is almost adamantine, but it lacks 
the fire of the diamond. The specific gravity of zircon is subject 
to considerable variation in different varieties; thus Sir A. H. 
Church found the sp. gr. of a fine leaf-green jargoon to be as low 
as 3*982, and that of a pure white jargoon as high as 4*705. j 
Jargoon and tourmaline, when cut as gems, are sometimes mis- 
taken for each other, but the sp. gr. is distinctive, since that of 
tourmaline is only 3 to 3-2. Moreover, in tourmaline the dichro- 
ism is strongly marked, whereas in jargoon it is remarkably 
feeble. The refractive indices of jargoon are much higher than 
those of tourmaline (see Zircon). (F. W. R.*) 

JARlR IBN ‘ATIYYA UL-KHATPl (d. 728), Arabian poet, 
was bom in the reign of the caliph 'Ali, was a member of the 
tribe Kulaib, a part of the Tamlm, and lived in Irak. Of his 
early life little is known, but he succeeded in winning the favour 
of Plajjftj, the governor of Irak (see Caliphate). Already famous 
for his verse, he became more widely known by his feud with 
Farazdaq and Akhtal. Later he went to Damascus and visited 
the court of Abdalmalik (*Abd ul-Malik) and that of his successor, 
Waltd. From neither of these did he receive a warm welcome. 
He was, however, more successful with Omar II,, and was the 
only poet received by the pious caliph. 

His verse, which, like that of lii.s contcmjK)raries, is largely satire 
and eulogy, was published in 2 vols. (Cairo, i89()). (G. W. T.) 

JARKENT, a town of Russian Central Asia, in the province of 
Semiryechensk, 70 m. W.N.W. of Kulja and near to the Hi river. 
Pop. (1897), 16,372. 

JARNAC, a town of western France in the department of 
Charente, on the right bank of the river Charente, and on the rail- 
way 23 m. W. of Angouleme, between that city and C'ognac, 
Pop. (1906), 4493. The town is well built; and an avenue, 
planted with poplar trees, leads to a handsome suspension 
bridge. The church contains an interesting ogival crypt. 
There are communal colleges for both sexes. Brandy, wine 
and wine-casks are made in the town. Jarnac was in 1569 
the scene of a battle in which the Catholics defeated the Protes- 
tants. A pyramid marks the spot where Louis, Prince de Conde, 
one of the Protestant generals, was slain. Jarnac gave its 
name to an old French family, of which the best known member 
is Gui Chabot, comte de Jarnac (d. c. 1575), whose lucky back- 
stroke in his famous duel with Chateigneraie gave rise to the 
proverbial phrase coup de jarnac, signifying an unexpected 
blow. 

JARO, a town of the province of Iloilo, Panay, Philippine 
Islands, on the Jaro river, 2 m. N.W. of the town of Iloilo, the 
capital. Pop. (1903), 10,681. It lies on a plain in the midst of 
a rich agricultural district, has several fine residences, a cathedral, 
a curious three-tiered tower, a semi-weekly paper and a monthly 
periodical. Jaro was founded by the Spanish in 1584. From 
1903 until February 1908 it was part of the towm or municipality 
of Iloilo. 

jarosite;, a rare mineral species consisting of hydrous 
potassium and aluminium sulphate, and belonging to the group 
of isomorphous rhombohedral minerals enumerated below : — 

Alunite Ko [A 1 (()H )1 (SO ), 

Jarositc k:. IFe(OH)l (SO ), 

Natuojaiottte Na., Te(OH)l (SO.). 

PluiBboi*^J‘osite .... Pb“ [F(‘(OH) j.;(SO.,)j 

Jarosite t^iially occurs as drusy incrustations of minute | 


indistinct crystals with a yellowi.sh-brown colour and brilliant 
lustre. Hardness 3; sp. gr. 3*15. The best specimens, con- 
sisting of crystalline crusts on limonite, are from the Jaroso 
ravine in the Sierra Almagrera, province of Almeria, Spain, from 
which locality the mineral receives its name. It has been also 
found, often in association with iron ores, at a few other localities. 
A variety occurring as concretionary or mulberry-like forms is 
known as moronolite (from Gr. /xwpoi', ** mulberry,” and Xtdos, 

I “ stone ”); it is found at Monroe in Orange county. New York. 
The recently discovered species natrojarosite and plumbojaro.site 
occur as yellowish-brown glistening powders consisting wholly 
of minute crystals, and are from Nevada and New Mexico 
respectively. (L. J.S.) 

JARRAH WOOD (an adaptation of the native name Jerryhl), 
the product of a large tree {Eucalyptus marginata) found in 
south-western Australia, where it is said to cover an area of 
14,000 s(|. m. The trees grow straight in the stem to a great size, 
and yield squared timber up to 40 ft. length and 24 in. diameter. 
The wood is very hard, heavy (sp. gr. I'oio) and close-grained, 
with a mahogany-red colour, and sometimes sufficient “ figure ” 
to render it suitable for cabinet-makers’ use. The timber 
possesses several useful characteristics ; and great expectations 
were at first formed as to its value for shipbuilding and general 
constructive purposes. These expectations have not, however, 
been realized, and the exclusive possession of the tree has not 
proved that source of wealth to western Australia which was at 
one time expected. Its greatest merit for shipbuilding and 
marine purposes is due to the fact that it resists, better than 
any other timber, the attacks of the Teredo navalis and other 
marine borers, and on land it is equally exempt, in tropical 
countries, from the ravages of white ants. When felled with the 
sap at its lowest point and well seasoned, the wood stands 
exposure in the air, earth or sea remarkably well, on which 
account it is in request for railway sleepers, telegraph poles and 
piles in the British colonies and India. The wood, however, 
frequently shows longitudinal blisters, or lacunae, filled with 
resin, the same p may be observed in spruce fir timber; and 
it is deficient in fibre, breaking with a short fracture under 
comparatively moderate pressure. It has been classed at 
Moyds for ship-building purposes in line three, table A, of the 
registry rules. 

JARROW, a port and municipal borough in the Jarrow 
parliamentary division of Durham, England, on the right bank 
of the Tyne, ()\ m. below Newcastle, and on a branch of the 
North-Eastern railway. Pop. (1901), 34,295. The parish 
church of St Paul was founded in 685, and retains portions of 
pre-Norman work. The central tower is Norman, and there 
are good Decorated and Perpendicular details in the body of the 
church. Close by are the scattered ruins of the monastery 
begun by the pious Biscop in 681, and consecrated with the 
church by Ceolfrid in 685. Within the walls of this monastery 
the Venerable Bede spent his life from childhood; and his body 
was at first buried within the church, whither, until it was 
removed under Edward the Confessor to Durham, it attracted 
many pilgrims. The town is wholly industrial, devoted to 
ship-building, chemical works, paper mills and the neighbouring 
collieries. It owes its development from a mere pit village 
very largely to the enterprise of Sir Charles Mark Palmer {qx.), 
Jarrow Slake, a river bay, i m. long by § m. broad, contains 
the Tyne docks of the North-Eastern railway company. A 
great quantity of coal is shipped. Jarrow was incorporated in 
1875, and the corporation consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 
18 councillors. Area, 783 acres. 

JARRY, NICOLAS, one of the best-known 17th century 
French calligraphers. He was bom at Paris about 1620, and 
was officially employed by Louis XIV. His most famous work 
is the Guirlande de Julie (1641). He died some time before 
1674. 

JARVIS, JOHN WESLEY (1780-1840), American artist, 
nephew of the great John Wesley, was bom at South Shields, 
England, and was taken to the United States at the age of 
five. He was one of the earliest American painters to give 
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serious attention to the study of anatomy. He lived at first in 
Philadelphia, afterwards establishing himself in New York, 
where he enjoyed great popularity, though his conviviality and 
eccentric mode of life affected his work. He visited Baltimore, 
Charleston and New Orleans, entertaining much and painting 
portraits of prominent people, particularly in New Orleans, 
where General Andrew Jackson was one of his sitters. He 
had for assistants at different times both Sully and Inman. 
He affected singularity in dress and manners, and his mots 
were the talk of the day. But his work deteriorated, and 
he died in great poverty in New York City. Examples of 
his painting are in the collection of the New York Historical 
Society. 

JASHAR, BOOK OF, in Hebrew Sepher ha-yashary a Hebrew 
composition mentioned as though well known in Josh. x. 13 
and 2 Sam. i. 18. From these two passages it seems to have 
been a book of songs relating to important events, but no early 
collection of the kind is now extant, nor is anything known of it. 
Various speculations have been put forward as to the name : (i) 
that it means the book of the upright, Israel or distinguished 
Israelites, the root being the same as in Jeshurun ; (2) that 
Jashar (nttT) is a transposition of shir song); (3) that it 
should be pointed Yashir sing; cf. Exod. xv. 1) and was 
so called after its first word. None of these is very convincing, 
though support may be found for them all in the versions. The 
Septuagint favours (i) by its rendering cVi fii^kLov tov 
in Samuel (it omits the words in Joshua); the Vulgate has in 
libro justorum in both places; the Syriac in Samuel has Ashtr, 
which suggests a Hebrew reading ha-shir (the song), and in 
Joshua it translates “ book of praises.^’ The Targum on both 
passages has “ book of the law,’^ an explanation which is fol- 
lowed by the chief Jewish commentators, making the incidents 
the fulfilment of passages in the Pentateuch. Since it con- 
tained the lament of David (2 Sam. i. 18) it cannot have been 
completed till after his time. If Wellhausen’s rcstora ion of 
I Kings viii. 12 be accepted (from Septuagint i Kings viii. 53, 
iv y3t)3At(|) y8^s) where the reference is to the building 

of the Temple, the book must have been growing in the time of 
Solomon. The attempt of Donaldson ‘ to reconstruct it is 
largely subjective and uncritical. 

In later times when it became customary to compose midrashic 
works under welbknown names, a book of Jashar naturally made 
its appearance. It need hardly be remarked that this has nothing 
whatever to do with the older book. It is an anonymous elaboration 
in Hebrew of the early part of the biblical narrative, probably com- 
posed in the 12th century. The fact that its legendary material 
IS drawn from Arabic sources, as well as from Talmud, Midra.sh 
and later Jewish works, would seem to show that the writer lived in 
Spain, or, according to others, in south Italy. The first edition 
appeared at Venice in 1625, and it has been frequently printed 
since. It was translated into English by (or for) M. M. Noah 
(New York, i8ao). A work called The Book of . Jasher, trans- 
lated ... by Alcuin (1751; 2nd ed., Bristol, 1829), has nothing to 
do with this or with any Hebrew original, but is a mere fabrication 
by the printer, Jacob Hive, who put it forward as the? book 
“ mentioned in Holy Scripture.*' 

Bibliography. — M. Heilprin, Historical Poetry of the Ancient 
Hebrews (New York, 1879), i. 128-131; Mercati, “Una Congellura 
sopra il librodel Giusto," in Studi e testt (5, Koma, 1901). On the 
medieval work sec Zunz, Gottesdienstlichc Vortrdge der Juden (Frank- 
furt a. M., 1892), 2nd cd., p. 162. 

JASHPUR, a tributary state of India, in the Central Province.s, 
having been transferred from Bengal in 1905. The country is 
divided almost equally into high and low lands. The Uparghat 
plateau on the east rises 2200 ft. above sea-level, and the hills 
above it reach their highest point in Ranijula (3527 ft.). The 
only river of importance is the Ib, in the bed of which diamond.s 
are found, while from time immemorial its sands have been 
washed for gold. Jashpur iron, smelted by the Kols, is highly 
prized. Jungles of sdl forests abound, harbouring elephant, 
bison and other wild beasts. Jungle products include lac, 
silk cocoons and beeswax, which are exported. Area, 1948 
sq.m.; pop. (1901), 132,114; estimated revenue, £8000. 

* Jashar : fragmenta archstypa carminum Hebraicorum (Berlin, 

1854)* Cf. Ferownc's Remarks on it (Lond. 1855). 


JASMIN, JACQUES (1798-1864), Provencal poet, was V)orn at 
Agen on the 6th of March 1798, his family name being B06. His 
father, who was a tailor, had a certain facility for making doggerel 
verses, which he sang or recited at fairs and such-like popular 
gatherings; and Jacques, who used generally to accompany him, 
was thus early familiarized with the part which he afterwards so 
successfully filled himself. When sixteen years of age he found 
employment at a hairdresser’s shop, and subsequently started 
a similar business of his own on the Gravier at Agen. In 1825 
he published his first volume of Papillotos (“ (iurl Papers ”), 
containing poems in French (a language he used with a certain 
sense of restraint), and in the familiar Agen patois— popular 
speech of the working classes — in which he was to achieve all 
his literary triumphs. Ja.smin was the most famous forerunner 
in Proven9al literature (^.i>.) of Mistral and the Felibrige. Ilis 
influence in rehabilitating, for literary purposes, his native dialect, 
was particularly exercised in the public recitals of his poems to 
which he devoted himself. His poetic gift, and his flexible voice 
and action, fitted him admirably for this double role of trouba- 
dour and jongleur. In 1835 he recited his “ Blind Girl of Castcl- 
Cuillc ” at Bordeaux, in 1836 at Toulou.se; and he met with an 
enthusiastic reception in both those important cities. Most of 
his pulilic recitations were given for benevolent purposes, the 
proceeds being contributed by him to the restoration of the church 
of Vergl and other good works. Four successive volumes of 
Papillotos were published during his lifetime, and contained 
amongst others the following remarkable poems, quoted in order: 
“ The t'harivari,’^ “ My Recollections (supplemented after an 
interval of many years), “ 'I'lic Blind Girl,'’ Fran^ounetto,” 
“ Martha the Simple,” and ‘‘ The 1 ‘win Brothers.” With the 
exception of ” The Charivari,” these are all touching pictures of 
humble life — in most cases real episodes— carefully elaborated 
by the poet till the graphic dcscription.s, full of light and colour, 
and the admirably varied and melodious ver.se, seem loo sponta- 
neous and easy to have cost an effort. Jasmin was not a prolific 
writer, and, in spite of his impetuous nature, would work a long 
time at one poem, striving to realize every feeling he wished to 
describe, and give it its most luc:i(l and natural expression, A 
verse from his spirited poem, ” The Third of May,” written in 
honour of Henry IV., and published in the first volume of Papil- 
lotos, is engraved on the base of the statue erected to that king 
at Ncrac. In 1852 Jasmin’s works were crowned by the Acade- 
mic Fran^aise, and a pension- was awarded him. I’he medal 
struck on the occasion bore the inscription : Au Po'ete moral ei 
populaire. His title of “ Maistre ^s Jeux ” is a distinction only 
conferred by the academy of Toulouse on illustrious writers. 
Pius IX. sent him the insignia of a knight of St Gregory the 
Great, and he was made chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He 
spent the latter years of his life on a small estate which he had 
bought near Agen and named ** Papillotos,” and which he 
de.scribcs in Ma bigno (“ My Vine ”). Though invited to repre- 
sent his native city, he refused to do .so, preferring the pleasures 
and leisure of a country life, and wisely judging that he was no 
really eligible candidate for electoral honours. He died on the 
4th of October 1864. His last poem, an answer to Renan, was 
placed between his folded hands in his coffin. 

JASMINE, or Jessamine, botanically Jasminum, a genus of 
shrubs or climbers constituting the principal part of the tribe 
Jasminoideac of the natural order Oleaccae, and comprising 
about 150 .species, of which 40 or more occur in the gardens of 
Britain. The plants of the genus are mostly natives of the 
warmer regions of the Old World; there is one South American 
species. The leaves are pinnate or ternate, or sometimes appa- 
rently simple, consisting of one leaflet, articulated to the petiole. 
The flowers, usually white or yellow, are arranged in terminal or 
axillary panicles, and have a tubular 5- or 8-clcft calyx, a cylin- 
dricAl corolla tube, with a spreading limb, two included stamens 
and a two-celled ovary. 

The name is derived from the Persian ydsmin. Linnaeus 
obtained a fancied etymology from Xis, violets, and txrfir}, smell, 
but the odour of its flowers bears no resemblance to that of the 
violet. The common white jasmine, Jasminum officinale, one 
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of the best known and most highly esteemed of British hardy 
ligneous climbers, is a native of northern India and Persia, intro- 
duced about the middle of the i6th century. In the centre and 
south of Europe it is thoroughly acclimatized. Although it 
grows to the height of la and sometimes ao ft., its stem is feeble 
and requires support; its leaves are opposite, pinnate and dark 
green, the leaflets are in three pairs, with an odd one, and are 
pointed, the terminal one larger and with a tapering point. The 
fragrant white flowers bloom from June to October; and, as they 
ate found chiefly on the young shoots, the plant should only be 
pruned in the autumn. Varieties with golden and silver-edged 
leaves and one with double flowers are known. 

The zambak or Arabian jasmine, J. Sambac^ is an evergreen white- 
flowered climber, 6 or 8 ft. high, introduced into Britain in the latter 
part of the 17th century. Two varieties introduced somewhat later 
are respectively .vleaved and double-flowered, and these, as well as 
that with normal flowers, bloom throughout the greater part of the 
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year. On account of their <?xquisite fragrance the flowers are 
highly esteemed in the East, and are frequently referred to by the 
Persian and Arabian poets. An oil obtained by boiling the leaves is 
used to anoint the head for complaints of the eye, and on oil obtained 
from the roots is used medicinally to arrest the secretion of milk. 
The flowers of one of the double varieties arc held sacred to Vishnu, 
and used as votive oflerings in Hindu religious ceremonies. The 
Spanish, or Catalonian jasmine, y. grandiflorum^ a native of tlie 
north-west Himalaya, and cultivated both in the old and new 
world, is very like J, officinale^ but dilTers in the size of the leaflets; 
the branches are shorter and stouter, and the flowers very much 
larger, and reddish underneath. By grafting it on two-year-old 
plants of /. ofj^cinaUy an erect bush about 3 ft. high is obtained, 
requiring no supports. In this way it is very extensively cultivated 
at Cannes and Grasse, in the south of France; the plants arc set in 
rows, fully exposed to the sun ; they come into full bearing the second 
year after grafting; the blossoms, which are very large and intensely 
fragrant, arc produced from July till the end of October, but those 
of August and September arc the most odoriferous. 

The aroma is extracted by the process known as enfleurage^ 
i.e. absorption by a fatty body, such as purified lard or olive oil. 
Square glass trays framed with wood al>out 5 in. deep are spread 
over mtn grease about half an inch thick, in which ridges are made 
to facilitate absorption, and sprinkled with freshly gathered flowers, 
which are renewed every morning during the whole time the plant 
remains in blossom ; the trays are piled up in stack.s to prevent the 
evaporation of the aroma; and finally the pomade is scraped off the 


glass, melted at as low a temperattire as possible, and strained. 
When oil is employed as the absorbent, coizve cotton cloths pre^ 
viously satuxatod with the finest ohve oil are laid on wire-gause 
frames, and repeatedly covered in the same manner with fresh 
flowers ; they arc then squeezed under a press, yielding what is termed 
huiU antique au jasmin. Three pounds of flowers perfume 1 th 
of grease — this is exhausted by maceiution in i pt. of rectified spirit 
to form the extract.'' An essential oil is distiUed from jasmine in 
Tunis and Algeria, but its high price prevents its being used to any 
cTriicnt. The East Indian oil of jasmins is a compound largely 
contaminated with sandklwood-oil; 

The distinguishing characters of J. odoratissimum^ a native of the 
Canary Islands and Madeira, consist principally in the alternate^ 
obtuse, ternato and pinnate leaves, the 3-flowercd tcrmina^eduncles 
and the 5-cleft yellow corolla With obtuse segments. The flowers 
have the advantage of retaining when dry their natural perfume, 
which is suggestive of a mixture of jasmine, jonquil and orange- 
blossom. In Cliina J, paniculaium is cultivated as an ertx^t shrub* 
known as sieu-hing^hwa; it is valued for its flowers, which are used 
with those of 7. SambaCf in the proportion of 10 ID of the former to 
30 lb of the latter, for scenting tea— 40 Ib of the mixture being re- 
quired for 100 lb of tea. J. angustifolium is a beautiful evergreen 
climber 10 to 12 ft. high, found in the Coromandel forests, and intro^ 
duced into Britain during the present century. Its leaves are of a 
bright shining green; its large terminal flowers are white with a 
faint tinge of red, fragrant and blooming throughout the year. 

In Cochin China a decoction of the leaves and branches of 
7. nervosum is taken as a blood -purifier; and the bitter leaves of 
7. floribundum (called in Abyssinia habhez-selim) mixed with kousso 
is considered a powerful anthelmintic, especially for tapeworm ; the 
leaves and branches are added to some fermented liquors to increase 
their intoxicating quality. In Catalonia and in Turkey the wood of 
the jasmine is macle into long, slender pipe-stems, highly prized by 
the Moors and Turks. Syrup of jasmine is made by placing in a jar 
alternate layers of the flowers and sugar, covering the whole with 
wet cloths and standing it in a cool place; the perfume is absorbed 
by the sugar, which is converted into a very palatable syrup. 
The important medicinal plant known in America as the " Carolina 
jasmine " i.s not a true jasmine fsee Grlskmium). 

Other hardy species commonly cultivated in gardens arc the low 
or Italian yellow-flowered jasmine, f\ humile^ an East Indian species 
introduced and now found wild ixi the south of Europe, an erect 
shrub 3 or 4 ft. high, with angular branches, alternate and mostly 
ternate leaves, blos.soming from June to September; the common 
yellow jasmine, J. fruHcans, a native of southern Europe and the 
Mediterranean region, a hardy evergreen shrub, 10 to i2 ft. high, 
with weak, slender stems requiring support, and bearing yedlow, 
odourlfs.s flowers from spring to autumn ; and J, nudiflorum (Cliina), 
which bears its bright yellow flowers in winter before the leaves 
appear. It thrives in almost any situation and grows rapidly. 

JASON (’Ittcrcov), in Greek legend, son of Aeson, king of lolcus 
in Thes.saly. He was the leader of the Argonautic expedition 
(sec Argonauts). After he returned from it he lived at Corinth 
with his wife Medea {g,v,) for many years. At last he put away 
Medea, in order to many’ Glauce (or Creusa), daughter of the 
Corinthian king Creon. To aven^ herself, Medea presented 
the new bride with a rolie and head-dress, by whose magic pro- 
perties the wearer was burnt to death, and liew her children by 
Jason with her awn hand. A later story represents Jason as 
reconciled to Medea ( Justin, xlii. 2). His death was said to have 
been due to suicide through grief, caused by Medea’s vengeance 
(Diod. Sic. iv, 55); or he was crushed by the fall of the poop of 
the ship ‘‘ Argo,” under which, on the advice of Medea, he had 
laid himself down to sleep (argument of Euripides’ Medta), 
The name (more correctly lason) means “ healer,” and Jason is 
possibly a local hero of lolcus to whom healing powers were 
attributed. The ancients regarded him as the oldest navigator, 
and the patron of navigation. By the moderns he has been, 
variously explained as a solar deity; a god of summer; a god of 
storm ; a god of rain, who carries off the rain-giving cloud (the 
golden fleece) to refresh the earth after a bng period of drought. 
Some regard the legend as a chthonian myth, Aea (Colchis) 
being the under-world in the Aeolic religious system, from which 
Jason liberates himself and his betrothed; others, in view of 
certain resemblances between the story of Jason and that of 
Cadmus (the ploughing of the field, the sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth, the fight with the Sparti, who are finally set fighting with 
one another by a stone hurled into their midst), associate both 
with Demeter the com-goddess, and refer certain episodes to 
practices in use at country festivals, the stone-throwing, 
which, like the Pakktfvh at the Eleusinia and the hBnPoXuk at 
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Troczen (Pausanias ii. 30, 4 with Frazer’s note) was probably 
intended to se^e a good harvest by driving away the evil' 
spirits of unfruitfulness. 

See articles by C. Seeliger in Roscher's Lexikon der Myihologie and 
by F. Durrbach in Darcmberg and Saglio's Dictiannaire des anti- 
i^uitis ; H. D. Muller, Myihologie der ^iechischen Stdmme (18O1), 
li. 328, who explains the name Jason as ''wanderer"; W. Mann- 
hardt, Myihologtsche Forschungen (1884), 75, 130; O. Crusius, 

Beitrdge zur griechischen Myihologie und ReUgionsgeschtchie (Leipzig, 
1880), 

Laiir Versions of the Legend.'— Les Fais ei prouesses du noble et 
vaillant chevalier Jason was composed in the middle of the 15th 
century by Raoul Lef^vre on the basis of Benoit’s Roman de 
Troie, and presented to Philip of Burgundy, founder of the order 
of the Golden Fleece. The manners and sentiments of the 15th 
century are made to harmonize with the classical legends after 
the fashion of the Italian pre-Raphaelite painters, who equipped 
Jewish warriors with knightly lance and armour. The story is 
well told; the digressions are few; and there axe many touches of 
domestic life and natural sympathy. The first edition is believed 
to have been printed at Bruges in 1474. 

Caxton translated the book under the title of A Bake of the hoote 
Lyf of Jason^ at the command of the duchess of Burgundy. A 
Flemish translation appeared at Haarlem in 1495. The Benedictine 
Bernard de Montfaucon (1655-1741) refers to a MS. by Guido delle 
Colonne, Hisioria Medeae et Jasonis (unpublished). 

The Hisiotre de la Thoison a*Or (Pans, 1 516) by Guillaume Fillastre 
(1400-1473), written about 1^40-1450, is an historical compilation 
dealing with the exploits of the irH chritiennes maisons of France, 
Burgundy and Handers. 

JASON OF GYRENE, a Hellenistic Jew, who lived about 
100 B.c. and wrote a history of the times of the Maccabees down 
to the victory over Nicanor (175-161 b.c.). This work i.s said 
to have been in five books and formed the basis of the present 
2 Macc. (see ch. ii. 19-32). 

JASPER, an opaque compact variety of quartz, variously 
coloured and often containing argillaceous matter. The 
colours arc usually red, brown, yellow or green, and arc due to 
admixture with compounds of iron, either oxides or silicates. 
Although the term jasper is now restricted to opaque quartz it is 
certain that the ancient jaspis or W<r7rts was a stone of con- 
siderable translucency. The jasper of antiquity was in many 
cases distinctly green, for it is often compared with the emerald 
and other green objects, J asper is referred to in the Niehelungen- 
lied as being clear and green. Probably the jasper of the 
ancients included stones which would now be classed as chal- 
cedony, and the emerald-like jasper may have been akin to our 
chrysoprase. The Hebrew word yashefeh may have designated a 
green ja.sper (cf . Assyrian yashpu). Professor Flinders Petrie has 
suggested that the odem, the first stone on the High Priest’s 
breastplate, translated “ sard,” was a red jasper, whilst tarshish^ 
the tenth stone, may have been a yellow jasper (Hastings's Diet. 
Bible f 1902). 

Many varieties of jasper are rccognizecl. Riband jasper is a farm 
in which the colours arc disposed in bands, as in the well-known 
ornamental stone from Sibena, which shows a regular alternation 
of dark red and green .stripes. Egyptian ja.spGr is a brown ja.spor, 
occurring as nodules in tlic Lybian desert and in the Mile valley, and 
characterized by a zonal arrangement of li^t and dark .shades of 
colour. Agate-jasper is a variety intermediate between true jasper 
and chalcedony. Basanite, lydlte, or Lydian stone, is a velvet- 
black flinty jasper, used as a touciistone for testing the parity of 
precious metals by their streak. Porcelain jasper is a clay indurated 
by natural calcination. (F. W. !<.♦) 

JASSY {lasilf)j al o written J ash, Jaschi and Yassy, the capital 
of the department of Jassy, Rumania; situated on the left ^nk 
of the river Bahlui, an affluent of the Jijia, about 10 m. W. of the 
Pruth and the Russian frontier. Pop. (1900), 78,067. Jas^ 
communicates by rail with Galatz on the Danube, Kishinev in 
Bessarabia, and Czemowitz in Bukowina. The surrounding 
country is one of uplands and woods, among which rise the 
monasteries of Ceta^uia, Fnimoasa, and Galata with its mineral 
springs, the water-cure establishment of Rapide and the gre^ 
seminary of Socola. Jassy itself stands pleasantly amid vine- 
yards and gardens, partly on two hills, partly in the hollow 
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between. Its primitive houses of timber and plaster wre mostly 
swept away after i860, when brick or stone came into general use, 
and good streets were cut among the network of narrow, insani- 
tary lanes. Jassy is the seat of the metropolitan of Moldavia, 
and of a Roman (Catholic archbishop. Synagogues and churches 
abound. The two oldest churches date from the reign of Stephen 
the Great ( 145^'’^ 5 ^) 7 perhaps the finest, however, are the 17th- 
century metropolitan, St Spiridion and Trci Erarchi, the last a 
curious example of Byzantine art, erected in 1639 or 1640 by 
Basil the Wolf, and adorned with countless gilded carvings on 
its outer walls and twin towers. The St Spiridion Foundation 
(due to the liberality of Prince Gregory Ghika in 1737, and avail- 
able for the sick of all countries and creed.s) has an annual income 
of over £80,000, and maintains hospitals and churches in several 
towns of Moldavia, besides the baths at Slanic in Walachia. The 
mainihospital in Jassy is a large building, and possesses a mater- 
nity institution, a midwifer>^ school, a chemical institute, an 
inoculating establishment, &c. A society of physicians and 
naturalists has existed in Jassy since the early part of the 19th 
century, and a number of periodicals arc published. Besides the 
university, founded by Wnce Cuza in 1804, with faculties of 
literature, philosophy, law, science and medicine, tliere are 
a military academy and schools of art, music and commerce; 
a museum, a fine hall and a theatre; the state library, where 
the chief records of Rumanian history are preserved; an appeal 
court, a chamber of commerce and several banks. The city is 
the headquarters of the 4th army corps. It has an active trade 
in petroleum, salt, metals, timber, cereals, fruit, wine, spirits, 
prc.scrved meat, textiles, clothing, leather, cardboard and 
cigarette paper. 

The inscription by which the existence of a Jassiorum muni- 
cipium in the time of the Roman Empire is sought to be proved, 
lies open to grave suspicion; but the city is mentioned as early 
as the 14th century, and probably does derive its name from 
the Jas.sians, or Jazygians, who accompanied the Curnunian 
invaders. It was often visited by the Moldavian court. About 
1564, Prince Alexander l^pusncanu, after whom one of the chief 
streets is named, chose Jassy for the Moldavian capital, instead 
of Suceava (now Siu’zawa, in Bukowina). Ji was already 
famous as a centre of culture. Between i//>j and 1563 an ex- 
cellent school and a Lutheran church were founded by the Greek 
adventurer, Jacob Basilicu.s (.sec Rumania: History). In 1643 
the first printed book published in Moldavia was issued from a 
press established by Basil the Wolf, He also founded a schcM>I, the 
first in which the mother-tongue took the place of Greek. Jassy 
was burned by the Tatars in 1513, by the lurks in 1538, and by 
the Russians in 1686. By the Peace o! Jassy the second Hus.so- 
Turkish War was brought to a clo.se in 1792. A Greek in.suiTec- 
tion under Ypsilanli in 1821 led to the storming of the city by the 
Turks in 1822. In 1844 there wa.s a severe conflagration. For 
the loss caused to the city in 1861 by the removal ol the seat 
of government to Bucharest the constituent assembly voted 
£148,150, to be paid in ten annual instalments, but no payment 
was ever made. 

JATAKA, the technical name, in Buddhist literature, for a 
story of one or other of the previous births of the Buddha. The 
word is also used for the name of a collection of 547 of such 
stories included, by a mast fortunate conjuncture of circum- 
stances, in the Buddhist canon. This is the most ancient and the 
most complete collection of folk-lore now extant in any literature 
in the world. As it was made at latest in the 3rd century b.c., 
it can be trusted not to give any of that modem or European 
colouring which renders suspect much of the folk-lore collected 
by modem travellers. 

Already in the oldest documents, drawn up by the di.sciplcs 
soon after the Buddha’s death, he is identified with certain 
ancient sages of renown. That a religious teacher should (:Iaim 
to be successor of the f)rophet.s of old is not uncommon in the 
history of religions, But the current belief in metemp-sychosis 
led, or enabled, the early Buddhists to make a much wider claims 
It was not very long before they gradually identified their master 
with the hero of each of the popular fables and stories of which 
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they were so fond. The process must have been complete by the 
middle of the 3rd century B.c.j for we find at that date illustra- 
tions of the Jatakas in the bas-reliefs on the railing round the 
Bharahat tope with the titles of the Jataka stories inscribed 
above them in the characters of that period.^ The hero of each 
story is made into a Bodhisatta; that is^ a being who is destined, 
after a number of subsequent births, to become a Buddha. This 
rapid development of the Bodhisatta theory is the distinguishing 
feature in the early history of Buddhism, and was both cause and 
effect of the simultaneous growth of the Jataka book. In 
adopting the folk-lore and fables already current in India, the 
Buddhists did not change them very nuich. The stories as 
preserved to us, are for the most part Indian rather than Bud- 
dhist. The ethics they inculcate or suggest are milk for babes; 
very simple in character and referring almost exclusively to 
matters common to all schools of thought in India, and indeed 
elsewhere. Kindness, purity, honesty, generosity, worldly 
wisdom, perseverance, arc the usual virtues praised; the higher 
ethics of the Path are scarcely mentioned. These stories, popular 
with all, were especially appreciated by that school of Buddhists 
that laid stress on the Bodhisatta theoiy— a school that obtained 
its chief support, and probably had its origin, in the extreme 
north-west of India and in the highlands of Asia. That school 
adopted, from the early centuries of our era, the use of Sanskrit, 
instead of Pali, as the means of literary expression. It is almost 
impossible, therefore, that they would have carried the canonical 
Pali book, voluminous as it is, into Central Asia. Shorter col- 
lections of the original stories, written in Sanskrit, were in vogue 
among them. One such collection, the jataka-mala by Ary a 
Sura (6th century), is still extant. Of the existence of another 
collection, though the Sanskrit original has not yet been found, 
we have curious evidence. In the 6th century a book of Sanskrit 
fables was translated into Pahlavi, that is, old Persian (see 
Bidpai). In succeeding centuries this work was retranslated into 
Arabic and Hebrew, thence into Latin and Greek and all the 
modem languages of Europe. The book bears a close resem- 
blance to the earlier chapters of a late Sanskrit fable book 
called, from its having five chapters, the Pancha tantra, or 
Pentateuch. 

The introduction to the old jataka book gives the life of the 
historical Buddha. That introduction must also have reached 
Persia by the same route. For in the 8th century St John of 
Damascus put the .story into Greek under the title of Barlaam 
and Josaphat, This stoiy became very popular in the West. It 
was translated into Latin, into seven European languages, and 
even into Icelandic and the dialect of the Philippine Islands. 
Its hero, that is the Buddha, was canonized as a Christian saint; 
and the 27th of November was officially fixed as the date for 
his adoration as such. 

The book popularly known in Europe as Aesop\s Fables was not 
written by Aesop. It was put together in the i^th century at 
Constantinople by a monk named Planucics, and he drew largely for 
his stories upon those in the Jjitaka book that had reached Europe 
along various channels. I'he fables of Babrius and Phaedrus, 
written re^ectively in the ist century before, and in the 1st century 
after, the Christian era, also contain’ Jfttaka stories known in India 
in the 4th century u.c. A great deal has been written on this 
curious question of the migration of fables. But we arc still very 
far from being able to trace the complete history of each story in 
the Jataka book, or in any one of the later collections. For India 
itself the record is most incomplete. Wc have the original T&taka 
book In text and translation. The history of the text of the Pancha 
iantray about a thousand years later, has been fairly well traced out. 
But for the intervening centuries scarcely anything has been done. 
There are illustrations, in the bas-reliefs of the 3rd century n.c., of 
Jntakas not contained in the Jntaka book. Another collection, 
the Cariyd pitaka^ of alxiut the same date, ha.s been edited, but not 
translatf^. Other collections both in Pali and Sanskrit are known 
to be extant in MS.; and a large numlier of Jataka stories, not 
included in any formal collection, are mentioned, or told in full, in 
other works. 

Authorities. — V. Fausb6ll, The Jataka, I’alitext (7 vols,, London, 
1877-1897), (Eng trans., edited by E. B, Cowell, 6 vols., Cambridge, 
1895.. 1907) ; Cariyd pitaka, edited by R. Morris for the Pali Text 

* A complete list of these inscriptions will be found in Rhvs 
Davids's Buddhist India, p. 209. 
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Society (London, 1882) * H. Kem, Jdtaka-miUd^ Sanskrit text (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1891) (Eng. trans, by J. S. Speyer. Oxford, 1S95); 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories (with full bibliographical 
tables) (London, z88o) ; Buddhist India (chap. xi. on the Jataka Book) 
(London, 1903); £. Kuhn, Barlaam und Joasaph (Munich, 1893); 
A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut (London, 1879). 

(T. W. R. D.) 

JATH, a native state of India, in the Deccan division of 
Bombay, ranking as one of the southern Mahratta jagirs. With 
the small state of Daphlapur, which is an integral part of it, it 
forms the Bijapur Agency, under the collector of Bijapur district. 
Area, including Daphlapur, 980 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 68,665, 
showing a decline of 14 % in the decade. Estimated revenue, 
£24,000; tribute, £700. Agriculture and cattle-breeding are 
carried on; there are no important manufactures. The chief, 
whose title is deshmukh, is a Mahratta of the Daphle family. 
The town of Jath is 92 rn. S.E, of Satara. Pop, (1901), 5404. 

JAtiVA (formerly written Xativa), or San Felipe de JXtiva, 
a town of eastern Spain, in the province of Valencia, on the right 
bank of the river Albaida, a tributary of the Jiicar, and at the 
junction of the Valencia-Murcia and Valencia-Albacete railways. 
Pop. (1900), 12,600. Jativa is built on the margin of a fertile 
and beautiful plain, and on the southern slopes of the Monte 
Bemisa, a hill with two peaks, each surmounted by a castle. 
With its numerous fountains, and spacious avenues shaded 
with elms or cypresses, the town has a clean and attractive 
appearance. Its collegiate church, dating from 1414, but rebuilt 
about a century later in the Renaissance style, was formerly a 
cathedral, and is the chief among many churches and convents. 
The town-hall and a church on the castle hill are partly con- 
structed of inscribed Roman masonry, and several houses date 
from the Moorish occupation. There is a brisk local trade in 
grain, fruit, wine, oil and rice. 

Jdtiva was the Roman Saetabis, afterwards Valeria Augusta, 
of Carthaginian or Iberian origin. Pliny (23 79) and Martial 
(c, 40-102) mention the excellence of its linen cloth. Under the 
Visigoths (e. 483-711) it became an episcopal see; but early in 
the 8th century it was captured by the Moors, under whom it 
attained great prosperity, and received its present name. It was 
reconquered by James I. of Aragon (1213-1276). During the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries, Jativa was the home of many members of 
the princely house of Borgia or Borja, who migrated hither from 
the town of Borja in the province of Saragossa. Alphonso 
Borgia, afterwards Pope Calixtus JII., and Rodrigo Borgia, 
afterwards Pope Alexander VI., were natives of Jdtiva, bom 
respectively in 1378 and 1431. The painter jusepe Ribera was 
also born here in 1588. Owing to its gallant defence against the 
troops of the Archduke Charles in the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion, Jdtiva received the additional name of San Felipe from 
Philip V. (1700-1746). 

jXts, or Juts, a people of north-western India, who numbered 
altogether more than 7 millions in 1 90 1 . They form a considerable 
proportion of the population in the Punjab, Rajputana and the 
adjoining districts of the United Provinces, and are also widely 
scattered through Sind and Baluchistan. Some writers have iden- 
tified the Jats with the ancient Getae, and there is strong reason 
to believe them a degraded tribe of Rajputs, whose Scythic origin 
has also been maintained. Hindu legends point to a prehistoric 
occupation of the Indus valley by this people, and at the time 
of the Mahommedan conquest of Sind (712) they, with a cognate 
tribe called Meds, constituted the bulk of the population. They 
enlisted under the banner of Mahommed bin Kasim, but at a 
later date offered a vigorous resistance to the Arab invaders. 
In 836 they were overthrown by Amran, who imposed on them 
a tribute of dogs, and used their arms to vanquish the Meds. In 
1025, however, they had gathered audacity, not only to invade 
Mansura, and compel the abjuration of the Mussulman amir, but 
to attack the victorious army of Mahmud, laden with the spoil 
of Somnath. Chastisement duly ensued : a formidable flotilla, 
collected at Multan, shattered in thousands the comparatively 
defenceless Jat boats on the Indus, and annihilated their national 
pretensions. It is not until the decay of the Mogul Empire that 
the J&ts again appear in history. One branch of them, settled 
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south of Agm, mainly by bold plundering raids founded two 
dynasties which still exist at Bharatpur and Dholpur 
Another branch, settled north-west of Delhi, who adopted the Sikh 
religion, ultimately made themselves dominant throughout the 
Punjab {q,v.) under Ranjit Singh, and are now represented in their 
original home by the Phulkian houses of Patiala {q.v*), Jind {q,v,) 
and Nabha (q^v,). It is from this latter branch that the Sikli 
regiments of the Indian army are recruited. The Jfits are mainly 
agriculturists and cattle breeders. In their settlements on the 
Ganges and Jumna, extending as far east as Bareilly, they are 
divided into two great clans, the Dhe and the Hele; while in the 
Punjab there are said to be one hundred different sections. 
Their religion varies with locality. In the Punjab they have 
largely embraced Sikh tenets, while in Sind and Baluchistan 
they are Mahommedans. In appearance they are not ill-favoured 
though extremely dark; they have good teeth, and large beards, 
sometimes stained with indigo. Their inferiority of social posi- 
tion, however, to some extent betrays itself in their aspect, and 
tends to be perpetuated by their intellectual apathy. 

JAUBERT, PIERRE AfUEDEE £M1LIEN PROBE (1779^ 
1847), French Orientalist, was born at Aix in Provence on the 
3rd of June 1779. He was one of the most distinguished 
pupils of Silvestre de Sacy, whose funeral Discours he pro- 
nounced in 1838. Jaubert acted as interi^retcr to Napoleon in 
Egypt in 1798-1799, and on his return to Paris held various posts 
under government. In 1802 he accompanied Sebastian! on his 
Eastern mission; and in 1804 he was at Constantinople. Next ^ 
year he was despatched to Persia to arrange an alliance with 
the shah; but on the w'ay he was seized and imprisoned in a dry 
cistern for four months by the pasha of Bayazid. The pasha*s 
death freed Jaubert, who successfully accomplished his mission, 
and rejoined Napoleon at Warsaw in 1807. On the eve of 
Napoleon*s downfall he was appointed charge d’affaires at 
Constantinople. The restoration ended his diplomatic career, 
but in i8i8 he undertook a journey with government aid to 
Tibet, whence he succeeded in introducing into France 400 
Kashmir goats. The rest of his life Jaubert spent in study, in 
writing and in teaching. He became professor of Persian in 
the College de France, and director of the Ecole des langues 
orientales, and in 1830 was elected member of the Academic 
des Inscriptions. In 1841 he was made a peer of France and 
councillor of state. He died in Paris on the 28th of January 

1847. 

Besides articles in the Journal asiatique^ he published Voyage en 
Armdnie et en Perse (i8ai ; the edition of 18O0 has a notice of Jaubert, 
by M. S^dillot) and ^IMents de la grammaire turque (1823 1834). 
See notices in the Journal asiatique^ Jan. X847, and the Journal des 
d^baiSf Jan. 30, 1847. 

JAUCOURT, ARNAIL FRANCOIS, Mabquis pk (1757-1852), 
French politician, was born on the 14th of November 1757 at 
Tournon (Seine-et-Marne) of a Protestant family, protected by 
the prince de Cond 4 , whose regiment he entered. He adopted 
revolutionary ideas and became colonel of his regiment. In 
the Assembly, to which he was returned in 1791 by the depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Marne, he voted generally with the minority, 
and his views being obviously too moderate for his colleagues 
he resigned in 1792 and was soon after arrested on suspicion of 
being a reactionary. Mme de Stael procured his release from 
P. L. Manuel just before the September massacres. He accom- 
panied Talleyrand on his mission to England, returning to 
France after the execution of Louis XVI. He lived in retirement 
until the establishment of the Consulate, when he entered the 
tribunate, of which he was for some time president. In 1803 he 
entered the senate, and next year became attached to the house- 
hold of Joseph Bonaparte. Presently his imperialist views 
cooled, and at the Restoration he became minister of state and a 
peer of France. At the second Restoration he was for a brief 
period minister of marine, but held no further office. He 
devoted himself to the support of the Protestant interest in 
France. A member of the upper house throughout the reign of 
Louis Philippe, he was driven into private life by the establish- 
ment of the Second Republic, but lived to see the Coup d^etat and 
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to rally to the government of Louis Napoleon, dying in Paris 
on the 5th of February 1852. 

JAUER9 a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, 13 m. by rail S, of Liegnitz, on the Wiithende Neisse. 
Pop. (1900), 13,024. St Martin’s (Roman Catholic) church 
dates from 1267-1290, and the Evangelical church from 1655. 
A new town-hall was erected in 1895-1898. Jauer manu- 
factures leather, carpets, cigars, ciirriages and gloves, and is 
specially famous for its sausages, The town was first mentioned 
in 1242, and was formerly the capital of a principality em- 
bracing about 1200 sq, m., now occupied by the circles 
of Jauer, Bunzlau, Uiweberg, Hirschberg and Schonau. From 
1392 to 1741 it belonged to the kings of Bohemia, being 
taken from Maria Theresa by Frederick the Great. Jauer 
was formerly the prosperous seat of the Silesian linen trade, 
but the trouble.s of the Thirty Years’ War, in the course of 
which it was burned down three times, permanently injured 
this. 

See Schonaich, Die a/ic h'UrstentumshaHptstadi Jauer (Jauer, 1903). 

JAUHARl (Abu Nasr Isma’il ibn Hammad ui.-Jauhaki) 
(d. 1002 or 1010), Arabian lexicographer, was born at Farfib on 
the borders of Turkestan. Tic studied languygc in Filrab and 
Bagdad, and later among the Arabs of the desert. He then 
settled in Damghan and afterw'ards at Nishapur, where he died 
by a fall from the roof of a house. His great work is the Kitdb 
us~,^ah(rli fil-Lugha, an Arabic dictionary, in which the words 
arc arranged alphabetically according to the last letter of the 
root. He himself had only partially finished the last recension, 
but the work was completed by his pupil, Abu Isl.iaq Ibrahim ibn 
Saiib ul-Warrilq. 

An edition was begun by E. Scheklius with a Latin translation, 
but one part only appeared at Hardurwijk (1770). The whole h.is 
been published at Tebriz (1854) and at Cairo (i8(>3), and many 
abridgments and Persian translations have appeared; cf. C. Hrockel- 
mann, Geschichte der arabischen Liieratur (Weimar, 1898), i. liKscq. 

(G. W. T.) 

JAUNDICE (Fr. jaunhse^ from /awwf, yellow), or Icterus 
(from its resemblance to the colour of the golden oriole, of which 
Pliny relates that if a jaundiced person looks upon it he recovers 
but the bird dies), a term in medicine applied to a yellow colora- 
tion of the skin and other parts of the body, depending in most 
instances on some derangement affecting the liver. This yellow 
colour is due to the presence in the blood of bile or of some of the 
elements of that secretion. Jaundice, however, must be re- 
garded more as a symptom of some morbid condition previously 
existing than as a disease per se. 

Cases with jaundice may be divided into three groups. 

I. Obstructive Jaundice , — ^Any obstruction of the passage 
of bile from the liver into the intestinal canal is .sooner or later 
followed by the appearance of jaundice, which in such cir- 
cumstances is due to the absorption of bile into the blood. 
The obstruction is due to one of the following causes: (i) 
Obstruction by foreign bodies within the bile duct, e,g, gallstones 
or parasites; (2) inffammation of the duodenum or the lining 
membrane of the duct; (3) stricture or obliteration of the duct; 
(4) a tumour growing from the duct; (5) pressure on the duct 
from without, from the liver or other organ, or tumours arising 
from them. Obstruction from these causes may be partial or 
complete, and the degree of jaundice will vary accordingly, but 
it is to be noted that extensive organic disease of the liver 
may exist without the evidence of obstructive jaundice. 

The effect upon the liver of impediments to the outflow of 
bile such as those above indicated is in the first place an increase 
in its size, the whole biliary passages and the liver cells being 
distended with retained bile. This enlargement, however, 
speedily subsides when the obstruction is removed, but should it 
persist the liver ultimately shrinks and undergoes atrophy in its 
whole texture. The bile thus retained is absorbed into the 
system, and shows itself by the yellow staining seen to a greater 
or less extent in all the tissues and many of the fluids of the 
body. The kidneys, which in such circumstances act in some 
measure vicariously to the liver and excrete a portion of the 
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fttained bile, are apt to become affected in their structure 
by the long continuance of jaundice. 

The symptoms of obstructive jaundice necessarily vary 
according to the nature of the exciting cause, but there generally 
exists evidence of some morbid condition before the yellow 
coloration appears. Thus, if the obstruction be due to an 
impacted gallstone in the common or hepatic duct, there will 
probably be the symptoms of intense suffering characterizing 
hepatic colic (see Colic). In the cases most frequently seen— 
those, namely, ariring from simple catarrh of the bile ducts due to 
gastro-duodenal irritation spreading through the common duct— 
the first sign to attract attention is the yellow appearance of 
the white of the eye, which is speedily followed by a similar 
colour on the skin over the body generally. The yellow tinge 
is most distinct where the skin is thin, as on tl^ forehead, 
breast, elbows, &c* It may be also well seen in the roof of the 
mouth, but in the lips and gums the colour is not observed till 
the blood is first pressed from them. The tint varies, being in 
the milder cases faint, in the more severe a deep saffron yellow, 
while in extreme degrees of obstruction it may be of dark brown 
or greenish hue. The colour can scarcely, if at all, be observed 
in artificial light. 

The urine exhibits well marked and characteristic changes in 
jaundice which exist even before any evidence can be detected 
on the skin or elsewhere. It is always of dark brown colour 
resembling porter, but after standing in the air it acquires a 
greenish tint. Its froth is greenish yellow, and it stains with 
this colour any white substance. It contains not .only the bile 
colouring matter but also the bile acids. The former is detected 
by the play of colours yielded on the addition of nitric acid, the 
latter by the purple colour, produced by placing a piece of lump 
sugar in the urine tested, and adding thereto a few drops of 
strong sulphuric acid. 

The contents of the bowels also undergo changes, being 
characterized chiefly by their pale clay colour, which is in propor- 
tion to the amount of hepatic obstruction, and to their conse<|uent 
want of admixture with bile. For the same reason they contain 
a large amount of unabsorbed fatty matter, and have un 
extremely offensive odour. 

Constitutional symptoms always attend jaundice with obstruc- 
tion. The patient becomes languid, drowsy and irritable, and 
has generally a slow pulse. The appetite is usually but not 
always diminished, a bitter taste in the mouth is complained of, 
while flatulent eructations arise from the stomach. Intolerable 
itching of the skin is a common accompaniment of jaundice, and 
cutaneous eruptions or boils are occasionally seen. Yellow 
vision appears to be present in some very rare cases. Should 
the jaundice depend on advancing organic disease of the liver, 
such as imnccr, the tinge becomes gradually deeper, jmd the 
emaciation and debility more marked towards the fatal termina- 
tion, which in such cases is seldom long postponed. Apart from 
this, howevw, jaundice from obstruction may exist for many 
years, as in those instances where the walls of the bile ducts are 
thickened from chronic catarrh, but where they are only partially 
occluded. In the common cases of acute catarrhal jaundice 
recovery usually takes place in two or three weeks. 

The treatment of this form of jaundice bears reference to the 
cause giving rise to the obstruction. In the ordinary cases of 
simple catarrhal Jaimdice, or that following the passing of gall- 
stones, a light nuti*itiou5 diet (milk, soups, fitc., avoiding sac- 
charine and farinaceous substances and alcoholic stimulants), 
along with counter-irritation applied over the right side and the 
use of laxatives and cholagogues, will be found to be advanta- 
geous. Diaphoretics and diuretics to promote tlie action of the 
skin and kidneys are useful in jaundice. In the more chronic 
forms, bc-sides the remedies above named, the waters of Carlsbad 
are of special efficacy. In cases other than acute catarrhal, 
operative interference is often called for, to remove the gall- 
stones, tumour, &c., causing the obstruction. 

2, T^txaemic Jauvdice is observed to occur as a symptom in 
certam levers, yellow fever, ague, and in pyaemia also as 
the effect of certain poisons, such as phosphorus, and the venom 


of snake-bites. Jaundice of this kind is almost always slij^ht, 
and neither the urine nor the discharges from the bowels exhibit 
changes in appearance to such a degree as in the obstructive 
variety. Grave constitutional symptoms are often present, but 
they are less to be ascribed to tlie jaundice than to the disease 
with which it is associated. 

3. Hetreditary JoMndice , — Under this group there are the 
jaundice of new-born infants, which varies enormously in 
severity; the cases in which a slight form of jaundice obtains in 
several members of the same family, without other synq>toms, 
and which may persist for years; and lastly the group of cases 
with hypertrophic cirrhosis. 

The name malignant jaundice is sometimes applied to that very 
fatal form of dlaeaae otherwise termed acute yellow atrophy of the 
liver (see Atrophy). 

JAUNPUR^ a city and district of British India, in the Benares 
division of the United Provinces. The city is on the left bank of 
the river Gumti, 34 m. N.W, from Benares by rail. Pop. (1901), 
42,771. Jaunpur is a very ancient city, the former capital of a 
Mahommedan kingdom which once extended from Budaun and 
Etawah to Behar. It abounxls in splendid architectural monu- 
ments, most of which belong to the period when the rulers of 
Jaunpur were independent of DelhL The fort of Feroz Shah 
IS m great part completely ruined, but there remain a fine gateway 
of the i6th century, a mosque dating from 1376, and the ham- 
mams or baths of Ibrahim Shah. Among other buildings may be 
mentioned the Atala Masjid (1408) and the ruined Jinjiri Masjid, 
mosques built by Ibrahim, the first of which has a great clois- 
tered court and a magnificent facade; the Dariba mosque con- 
structed by two of Ibrahim’s governors ; tlie Lai Darwaza erected 
by the queen of Mahmud; the Jama Masjid (1438-1478) or great 
mosque of Husain, with court and cloisters, standing on a raised 
termce, and in part restored in modem times; and finally the 
splendid bridge over the Gumti, erected by Munim Khan, Mogul 
governor in 1569-1573, During tlie Mutiny of 1857 Jaunpur 
formed a centre of disaffection, The city has now lost its im- 
portance, the only industries surviving being the manufacture 
of perfumes and papier-mach6 articles. 

The District of J atinpur has an area of 1 551 sq. m. It forms 
part of the wide Gangetic plain, and its surface is accordingly 
composed of a thieJe alluvial deposit. The whole country i.s 
closely tilled, and no waste lands break the continuous pro.sp)ect 
of cultivated fields. It is divided into two unequal parts by the 
.sinuous channel of the Gumti, a tributary of the Ganges, w'hich 
flows past the city of Jaunpur. Its total course within the 
district is about 90 m., and it is nowhere fordable. It is crossed 
by two bridges, one at Jaunf)ur and the other 2 m. lower down. 
The Gumti is liable to sudden inundations during the rainy season, 
owing to the high bonks it has piled up at its entrance into the 
Ganges, which act as dams to prevent the prompt outflow of its 
flooded waters. These inundations extend to its tributary the 
Sal. Much damage was thus effected in 1774; but the greatest 
recorded flood took place in September 1871, when 4000 house.^ 
in the city were swept away, besides 9000 more in villages 
along its banks. The other rivers are the Sal, Barna, Pi!i 
and Basohi. Lakes are numerous in the north and south ; the 
largest has a length of 8 m. Pop. (1901), 1,202,920, showing 
a decrease of 5 % in the decade. Sugar-refining is the principal 
industry. The district is served by the line of the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand railway from Benares to Fyzabad, and by branches 
of this and of the Bengal North-Western systems. 

In prehistoric times Jaunpur seems to liave formed a portion 
of the Ajodhya principality, and when it first makes an appear- 
ance in authentic history it was subject to the rulers of Benares. 
With the rest of their dominions it fell under the yoke of the 
Mussulman invaders in 1194. From that time the district 
appears to have been ruled by a prince of the Kanauj dynasty, 
as a tributary of the Mahommedan suzerain. In 1388 M 4 lik 
Sarwar Khw&ja was sent by Mahomnied Ti^hlak to govern the 
eastern province. He fixed his residence at Jaunpur, made 
himself independent of the Delhi court, and assumed the title of 
Sultan-us-Shark, or eastern emperor.” For nearly a centuty 
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the Shai'ki dynasty ruled at Jaunpur, and proved formidable 
rivals to the sovereigns of Delhi. The last of the dynasty was 
Sultan Husain^ who passed his life in a fierce and chequered 
struggle for supremacy with Bahlol Lodi^ then actual emperor 
at Delhi. At lengthy in 1478, Bahlol succeeded in defeating his 
rival in a series of ekeisive engagements. He took the city of 
Jaunpur, but permitted the conquered Husain to reside there^ and 
to complete the building of his great mosque, the Jama Masjid, 
which now forms the chief ornament of the town. Many other 
architectural works in the district still bear witness to its great- 
ness under its independent Mussulman rulers. In 1775 
district was made over to the British by the Treaty of Liidmow. 
From that time nothing occurred whi^ calls for notice till the 
Mutiny, On the 5th of June 1857, when the news of the Benares 
revolt reached Jaunpur, the sepoys mutinied. The district 
continued in a state of complete anarchy till the arrival of the 
Gurkha force from Azamgarh in Scpteml^r. In November the 
surrounding country was lost again, and it was not till May 1858 
that the last smouldering embers of disaffection were stifled by 
the repulse of the insuigent kadcr at the liands of the peopk 
themselves. 

Soe A. Fiihrer, The Shargi Afchiiectufe of Jaunpur (18^9). 

JAUNTIIfGKiAR» a light two-wheeled carriage for a single 
horse, in its commonest form with seats for four persons placed 
back to back, with tlie foot-boards projecting over the wheels. 
It is the typical conveyance for persons in Ireland (see Car). 
The first part of the word is generally taken to be identical with 
the verb “ to jaunt,” now only mtd in the sense of to go on a 
short pleasure excursion, but in its earliest iise.s meaning to make 
a horse caracole or prance, hence to jolt or bump up and down. 
It would apparently be a variant of ” jaunce,” of the same mean- 
ing, which IS supposed to be taken from 0. Fr. jancer, Skeat 
takes the origin of jaunt and jaunce to be Scandinavian, and 
connects them with the Swedish dialect word ganta, to romp; 
and he finds cognate bases in such words as ” jump,” ** high 
jinks.” The word ” jaunty,” sprightly, especially used of any- 
thing done with an easy nonchalant air, i.s a corruption of 
” janty,” due to confusion with jaunt.” ” Janty,” often spelt 
in the 17th and i8th centuries ** jant6 ” or ” jantee,” repre 
sents the Englisli pronunciation of hr. geniit, well-bred, neat, 
.spriKx. 

JAUREGUl, JUAN (i562--i582), a Biscayan by birth, was in 
1582 in the service of a Spanish merchant, (kispar d’Anaslro, 
who was resident at Antwerp, Tempted l)y the reward of 
80,000 ducats offered by Philij) II. of Spain for the assassination 
of William the Silent, prince of Orange, but l.>eing himself with- 
out courage to undertake the task, crAnastro, witli the help of 
his cashier Vencro, persuaded Jauregui to attempt the murder 
for the sum of 2877 crowns. On Sunday the i8th of March 
1582, as the prince came out of his dining-room Jauregui oflercd 
him a petition, and William had no sooner taken it into his hand 
than Tauregui fired a pistol at his head. 'J'he hall pierced the 
neck below the right ear and passed out at the left jaw-bone; 
but William ultimately recovered. The assassin was killed on 
the spot. 

JAUREGUIBERRY, JEAN BERNARD (1815-1887), French 
admiral, was bom at Bayonne on the 26th of August 1815. He 
entered the navy in 1831, was made a lieutenant in 1845, 
mauder in 1856, and captain in i860. After serving in the 
Crimea and in ^na, and being governor of Senegal, he was 
promoted to rear-admiral in 1869. He served on land during 
the second part of the Franco-German War of 1870-71, in the 
rank of auxiliary general of division. He was present at Coul- 
miers, Vilkpion and Loigny-Poupry , in cxmmiand of a division, | 
and in Chanzy’s retreat upon Le Mans and the battle at tliat j 
place in command of a corps. He was the most distinguished ! 
of tlie many naval officers who did good service in the military j 
operations. On the 9th of December he bad been made vice- | 
admiral, and in 1871 he commanded the fieet at Toubn; in 1875 j 
he was a member of the council of admiralty ; and in October 
1876 he was appointed to command the evolutionary squadron 
in the Mediterranean. In February 1879 he became minister of 


the navy in the Waddington cabinet, and on the 27th of May 
following was elected a senator for life. He was again minister 
of the nay>' in the Freycinet cabinet in x88o. A fine example of 
the fighting French seaman of his time, Jaur^guiberry died at 
Paris on the 21st of October 1887. 

JAUREGUI y AGUUAR, JUAN MARTINEZ DE (1583-1641), 
Spanish poet, was baptized at Seville on tlie 24th of November 
1583. In due course he studied at Rome, returning to Spain 
shortly before 1610 with a double reputation as a painter and a 
poet. A reference in the preface to the Ntmlas exemplar es has 
been taken to mean that he painted the portrait of Cervantes, 
who, in the second part of Dm Quixote^ praises the translation 
of Tasso’s Aminla published at Rome in 1607. Jdurogui's 
Rimas (1618), a collection of graceful lyrics, is preceded by a 
controversial preface which attracted much attention on account 
of its outspoken declaration against culler anismo, 1'hrough the 
influence of Olivares, he was appointed groom of the chamber 
to PhiKp IV., and gave an elaborate exposition of his artistic 
doctrines in the Discurso poelico contra el hahiar culto y oscuro 
(1624), a skilful attack on the new theories, which procured for 
its author the order of Calatrava. It is plain, however, that the 
shock of controversy had shaken Jduregui’s convictions, and 
his poem Orfeo (1624) is visibly influenced by Gongora. Jduregui 
died at Madrid on the nth of Januaiy^ 1641, leaving behind him 
a translation of the Pharsalia whieli was noi published till 1684. 
Tills rendering reveals Jauregui as a complete convert to the 
ntrw school, and it has been argued that, exaggerating th(^ 
affinities between I.iu'an and Gdngora— both of Cordovjin 
descent he deliberately translated the thought of the earlier 
poet into the vociibulary of the laler master. 'Fhis is possilik?; 
hut it is at least as likely that Jauregui unconsciously yielded to 
the current of popular taste, with no other intention than that 
of conciliating the public of his own day. 

JAURES, jean LEON (1859- ), French Socialist leader, 

was born at Castres (Tarn) on the 3rd of September 1859. He 
was educated at the lycde l.ouisdc-Grand and the* /jcoIc normak? 
supdrieure, and took hi.s degree as associate in philosophy in 
i88i. After teaching jihilosophy for two years nl the lycde of 
Albi (Tarn), he letTured at the university of 'roulou.se. He was 
elected repul )li(‘an deputy for the department of "I'arn in 1885. 
In 1889, after unsu('('essfully ('ontcst'iiig Ca.strcs, he returned to 
his professional duties at 'roulousc, where he took an active 
interest in municipal affairs, and helped to found the medical 
faculty of the university. Tb? also prepared two theses for his 
doctorate in philosopliy, Dc priniis socialismi gcrmauici linen- 
mentis apud Lutherum, Kant, Fichte el Hegel (i8yi), and I)e la 
i realite du nwnde sensible. In 1902 he gave energetic support t(» 
the mincis of Carmaux who went out on strike in cousccjuen('e 
of the dismis.sal of a socialist workman, Galvignac; and in the 
next year hti was rc-clected to the chamber as deputy for Allii. 
Although he was defeated at I ho elections of 1898 and was for 
four years outside the chamb(?r, his eloquent speeches made him 
a force in politics as an intellec tual cliunqiion of socialism. He 
edited the Petite RepMique, and was one of the most energetic 
defenders of Captain Alfred Dreyfu.s. He apfiroved of llic 
inclusion of M. Millerand, the socialist, in the Waldeck-Koiisseau 
ministry, though this led to a split with the more revolutionary 
.section led by M. Guesde. In 1902 ho was again returned as 
deputy for Albi, and during the Combes administration his in- 
fluence secured the cxiherence of the radical-socialist coalition 
known as the bloc. In 1904 he founded the soiualist paper, 
JJHumanite. The French socialist grtmps held a congress at 
Rouen in March 1905, which resulted in a new consolidation: 
the new party, headed by MM. Jaur<is and Guc.sde, ceased to 
co-operate with the radicals and radical-socialists, and became 
known as the unified socialises, pledged to advance a collectivist 
programme. At the general elections of 1906 M. Jaurc^s wa.s 
again elected for the 'larn. His ability and vigour v/cre now 
generally recognized; but the strengtii of the socialist party, and 
the practical activity of its leader, still had to reckon with the 
equally practical and vigorous liberalism of M. Clernenceau. 
The latter was able to appeal to his countrymen (in a notable 
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speech in the spring of 1906) to rally to a radical programme | From Sumatra on the W., Java is separated by the Sunda 
which had no socialist Utopia in view; and the appearance in 1 Strait, which at the narrowest is only 14 m. broad, but widens 
him of a strong and practical radical leader had the result of ! elsewhere to about 50 m. On the E. the strait of Bali, which 
considerably diminishing the effect of the socialist propaganda. < parts it from the island of that name, is at the northern end not 
M. Jaurcs, in addition to his daily journalistic activity, published more than 1 J m. across. Through the former strong currents 
Les Freuves; affaire Dreyfus (1900); Action socialiste (1899); run for the greater part of the day throughout the year, outwards 
Etudes socialistes (1902), and, with other collaborators, Histoire i from the Java Sea to the Indian Ocean. In the strait of Bali 
socialiste (1901), &c. the currents are perhaps even stronger and are extremely 

JAVA, one of the larger islands of that portion of the Malay irregular. Pilots with local knowledge are absolutely necessary 
Archipelago which is distinguished as the Sunda Islands. It for vessels attempting either passage. In spite of the strength 
lies between 105“ 12' 40" (St Nicholas Point) and 114“ 35' 38" E. of the currents the Sunda Strait is steadily being diminished in 
(Cape Seloko) and between 5" 52' 34" and 46' 46'' S. It has width, and the process if continued must result in a restoration 
a total length of 622 m. from Pepper Bay in the west to Banyu- of that junction of Sumatra and Java which according to some 
wangi in the east, and an extreme breadth of 121 m. from Cape authorities formerly existed.*^ 

Bugel in Japara to the coast of Jokjakarta, narrowing towards In general terms Java may be described as one of the break- 
the middle to about 55 m. Politically and commercially it is water islands of the Indian Ocean — part of the mountainous 
important as the seat of the colonial government of the Dutch rim (continuous more or less completely with Sumatra) of the 
East Indies, all other parts of the Dutch territory being partially submerged plateau which lies between the ocean on 
distinguished as the Outer Possessions {Buitenbeziitungens). the S. and the Chinese Sea on the N., and has the massive 
According to the triangulation survey (report published in 1901) island of Borneo as its chief subaerial portion. While the waves 
the area of Java proper is 4^,504 sq. m.; of Madura, the large and currents of the ocean sweep away most of the products of 
adjacent and associated island, 1732; and of the smaller islands denudation along the south coast or throw a small percentage 
administratively included with Java and Madura 1416, thus back in the shape of sandy downs, the Java Sea on the north — 



making a total of 50,970 sq. m. The more important of these 
islands are the following : Pulau Panaitan or Princes Island 
(Prinseneiland), 47 sq. m., lies in the Sunda Strait, off the south- 
western peninsula of the main island, from which it is separated 
by the Behouden Passage. The Thousand Islands are situated 
almost due N. of Batavia. Of the.se five were inhabited in 1906 
by about 1280 seafarers from all parts and their descendants. 
The Karimon Java arch’pelago, to the north of Semarang, 
numbers twenty-seven islands with an area of 16 sq, m. and a 
population of about 800 (having one considerable village on the 
main island). Bavian * (Bawian), 100 m. N, of Surabaya, is a 
ruined volcano with an area of 73 sq. m. and a population of 
about 44,000. About a third of the men are generally absent as 
traders or coolies. In Singapore and Sumatra they are known as 
Boyans. They are devout Mahommedans and many of them 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca. The Sapudi and Kangean 
archipelagoes are eastward continuations of Madura. The former, 
thirteen in all, with an area of 58 sq. m. and 53,000 inhabitants, 
export cattle, dried fish and trepang; and many of the male popu- 
lation work as day labourers in Java or as lumbermen in Sum- 
bawa, Flores, 8rc. The main island of the Kangians has an area 
of 19 sq. m.; the whole group 23 sq. m. It is best known for 
its limestone caves and its buffaloes. Along the south coast the 
islands are few and small — Klapper or Deli, Trouwers or Tingal, 
Nusa Kembangan, Sempu and Nusa Barung. 

^ It must be observed that Bavian, <S:c., are mere conventional 
appendices to Java. 


not more than 50 fathoms deep — allows them to settle and to 
form sometimes with extraordinary rapidity broad alluvial 
tracts.® 

It is customary and obvious to divide Java into three divisions, 
the middle part of the island narrowing into a kind of isthmus, 
and each of the divisions thus indicated having certain structural 
characteristics of its own. West Java, which consists of Bantam, 
Krawang and the Preanger Regencies, has an area of upwards of 
18,000 sq. m. In this division the highlands lie for the most part 
in a compact mass to the south and the lowlands form a continuou.s 
tract to the north. The main portion of the uplands consists of the 
Preanger Mountains, with the plateaus of Bandong, Pekalongan, 
Tegal, Badung and Gunit, encircled with volcanic summits. On the 
borders of the Preanger, Batavia and Bantam are the Halimon 
Mountains (the Blue Mountains of the older travellers), reaching 
their greatest altitudes in the volcanic summits of Gedeh and Salak. 
To the west lie the highlands of Bantam, which extending northward 
cut ofi the northern lowlands from the Sunda Strait. Middle Java 
is tlic smallest of the three divisions, having an area of not much more 
than 13,200 sq. m. It comprises Tegal, Pekalongan, Ban>aimas, 
Bagelen, Kedu, Jokjakarta, Surakarta, and thus not only takes in 
the whole of the isthmus but encroaches on the broad eastern portion 
of the island. In the isthmus mountains are not so closely massed 

^ H. B. Guppy {F, 5 . G. Soc, Magasiney 1889) holds that there is 
no sufficient proof of this connexion but gives interesting details 
of the present movement. 

* See G. F. Tijdeman's map of the depths of the sea in the eastern 
part of the Indian archipelago in M. Weber’s Siboga Expedition^ 190^. 
The details of the coast forms of the island have been studied by 
1 . F. Snelleman and J. F. Niermeyer in a paper in the Veth Feest- 
Dundelf utilising inter clia Guppy^s observations. 
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in the south nor the plains so continuous on the north* The water- 
shed culminating in Slamet lies almost midway between the ocean 
and the Java Sea, and there are somewhat extensive lowlands in 
the south. In that part of middle lava which physically belongs 
to eastern Java there is a remarkable series of lowlands stretching 
almost right across the island from Semarang in the north to Jokjakarta 
in the south. Eastern 1 ava comprises Rembang, Madiun, Kcdiri, Sura- 
baya, Pasuruan and Resuki, and has an area of about 1 7,300 sq. m. 
In this division lowlands and highlands are intermingled in 
endless variety except along the south coast, where the watershed- 
range forms a continuous breakwater from Jokjakarta to liesuki. 
The volcanic eminences, instead of rising in lines or groups, arc 
isolated. 

For its area Java is one of the most distinctly volcanic regions of 
the world. Volcanic forces made it, and volcanic forces have con- 
tinued to devastate and fertilise it. According to R. D. M. Verbeek 
about 125 volcanic centres can be distinguished, a number which 
may be increased or diminished by different methods of classic 
lication. It is usual to arrange the volcanoes in the following 
groups; westernmost Java xi (all extinct); Preanger 50 (5 active); 
Chenbon 2 (both extmet); Slamet 2 (i active); middle Java 16 
(2 active) ; Murio 2 (both extinct) ; Lavu 2 (extinct) ; Wilis 2 (extinct) ; 
cast Java 21 (5 active). The active volcanoes of the present time 
are Gcdeh, Tangkuban, Prahu, Gutar, Papandayan, Galung-gung, 
Slam2t, Sendor, Mcrapi,^ Kalut (or Klut), Bromo, Scmcni, Lamongan, 
l^aung, but the activity of many of these is trihing, consisting of 
slight ejections of steam and scoriae. 

Th% plains differ in surface and fertility, according to their geologi- 
cal formation. Built up of alluvium and diluvium, the plains of the 
north coast-lands in western and middle Java are at their lowest 
levels, near the mouths of rivers and the sea, in many cases marshy 
and abounding in lakes and coral remains, but for the rest they are 
fertile and available for culture. The plains, too, along the suiith 
coast of middle Java-— of Banyumas and Bagelen-— contain many 
morasses as well a.s sandy stretches and dunes impeding the outlet 
of the rivers. They are, nevertheless, available for the cultivation 
more particularly of rice, and are thickly peopled. In eastern 
Java, again, the narrow coast plains arc to be di.stinguishcd from the 
wider plains l^dng between the parallel chains of limestone and 
between the volcanoes. The narrow plains of the north coast are 
constituted of yellow clay and tuffs containing chalk, washed down 
by the rivers from the mountain chains and volcanoes. Like the 
western plains, they, too, arc in many cases low and marshy, and 
fringed with sand and dunes. The plains, on the other hand, at 
some distance from the sea, or lying in the interior of eastern Java, 
such as Surakarta, Madiun, Kediri, Pasuruan, Probolinggo and 
Besuki, owe their formation to the volcanoes at whose bases they 
lie, occupying levels as high as 1640 ft. down to 328 ft. above the 
sea, whence they decline to the lower plains of the coast. Lastly, 
the plains of Lusi, Solo and lirantas, lying between the parallel 
chains in Japara, Rembang and Surabaya, are in part the product 
of rivers formerly flowing at a higher level of 30 to 60 or 70 ft., in 
part the product of the sea, dating from a time when the northern 
part of the above-named residencies was an island, such as Madura, 
the mountains of wliich are the continuation of the north parallel 
chain, is still. 

The considerable rivers of western Java all have their outlets on 
the north coast, the chief among them being the Chi (Dutch Tji) 
Tarum and the Chi Manuk. They are navigable for native boats and 
raft.s, and arc used for the transport of coffee and salt. On the south 
coast the Chi Tanduwi, on the east of the Preanger, is the only 
stream available as a waterway, and this only for a few miles above its 
mouth. In middle Java, also, the rivers discharging at the nr.rth 
coast — the Pamali, Chomal, &c. — arc serviceable for the purposes 
of irrigation and cultivation, but are navigable only near their 
mouths. The rivers of the south coa.st — Progo, Scrayu, Bogowonto, 
and Upak, enriched by rills from the volcanoes — serve abundantly 
to irrigate the plains of Bagelen, Banyumas, &x. Their stony beds, 
shallows and rapids, and the condition of their mouths lessen, 
however, their value as waterways. More navigable are the larger 
rivers of eastern Java. The Solo is navigable for large praus, or 
native boats, as far up as Surakarta, and al^vc that town for lighter 
l)oats, as is also its affluent the Gentung. The canal constructed 
in 1893 at the lower part of this river, and alterations effected at 
its mouth, have prov^ of important service both in irrigating the 
plain and facilitating the river's outlet into the sea. The Brantas 
IS also navigable in several parts. The smaller rivers of eastern 
Java are, however, much in the condition of those of western Java. 
They serve less as waterways than as reservoirs for the irrigation 
of the fertile plains through which they flow. 

The north coast of Java presents everywhere a low strand covered 
with nipa or mangrove, morasses and fishponds, sandy stretchf s and 
low dunes, shifting river-mouths and coast-lines, ports and roads, 
demanding continual attention and regulation. The south coast 
is of a different make. The dunes o^ Banyumas, Bagelen, and ] ok Ja- 
karta, ranged in three ridges, rising to 50 ft. high, and varying in 
breadth from 300 to over ifxx> ft,, liable, moreover, to transforma- 

^ This Merapi must be carefully distinguished from Merapi tlie 
Fire Mountain of Sumatra. 
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tion fxom tides and the east monsoon, oppose cver^^here, also in 
Preanger and Besuki, a barrier to the discharge of the rivers and the 
drainage of the coast-lands. They assist the formation of lagoons 
and morasses* At intervals in the dune coast, running in the 
direction of the limestone mountains, there tower up steep inacces- 
sible masses of land, showing neither ports nor bays, hollowed out by 
the sea, rising in perpendicular walls to a height of 1(10 ft. above 
sea-level. Sometimes two branches project at right angles from 
the chain on to the coast, forming a low bay between the capes 
or ends of the projecting i ranches, from xooo to lOuo ft. high. 
Such a formation occurs frequently along the coast of Besuki, 
presenting a very irregular coast-line. t)t course the north coast is 
of much greater commercial importance than the south coast. 

Geology. — With the exception of a lew small patches ol schist, 
suppos^ to be Cretaceous, the whole island, so lar as is known, is 
covered by deposits of Tertiary and Quaternary ago. The ancient 

schist formation," which occurs in Sumatra, liomeo, &c., docs not 
rise to the surface anywhere in java itself, but it is visible in the 
island of Karimon Java oil the tuji th coast. The Cretaceous schists 
have yielded fossils only at Banjarnegara, where a limestone with 
Orbitolina is intcrstratified with them. Ihey are succeeded un- 
contormably by Eocene deposits, consisting of sandstones with 
coal-seams and limestones containing Kummulites, Alveolina and 
Orthophragmina ; and these beds aic as limited in extent as the Cre- 
taceous schists themselves. Sedimentary deposits of Upper 1 erliary 
ago arc widely spread, covering about 38 % of the .*:iirface. hey 
consist of breccias, marls and limestones containing numerous 
fossils, and are for the most part Miocene but probably include a 
part of the Miocene also. They were laid dov/n beneath the sea, 
but have since been folded and elevated to considerable hcigbt.s. 
Fluviatile dcpo.sits of late Miocene age have been found in the east 
of Java, and it was in these that the remarkable anthro|X)id npc 01 
^e-like man, Pithecanthropus erectus of Dubois, was discovcrc<l. 
Inc Quaternary deposits lie horizontally upon the upturned edges 
of the Tertiary beds. They are partly marine and partly fluviatile, 
the marine deposits reaching to a height of sf»me 330 ft. above the 
Bca and thus indicating a considerable elevation of the island in 
recent times. 

The volcanic rocks of lava are of great importance and cover about 
28 % of the island. The eruptions began m the middle of the 
Tertiary period, but did not attain their maximum until Quaternary 
times, and many of the volcanoes are still active. Most of the 
cones seem to lie along faults parallel to the axis of the island, or on 
short cross fractures. The lavas and ashes are almfist everywhere 
andesites and basalts, with a little obsidian. Some of the volcanoes, 
however, have erupted Icucitc rocks. Similar rocks, together with 
phonolite, occur in the island of Bavian.^'* 

Climate.^Our knowledge of the climate of Batavia, and thus of 
that of the lowlands of western Java, i.s aJmo.sl perfect; but, rainfall 
excepted, our information as to the climate 01 Java as a whole is 
extremely defective. The dominant meteorological facts are simple 
and obvious : Java lies in the tropics, under an almost vertical 
sun, and thus ha.s a day of almbst uniform length throughout 
the year.'* It is also within the perpetual influence of the great 
atmospheric movements passing between Asia and Australia; and 
is affected by the ncighlxjurhood of vast expanses of sea and land 
(liorneo and Sumatra). There arc no such maxima of temperature 
as are recorded from the continents. The highest known at Batavia 
was 96*' F. in 1877 and the lowest <)(»'" in the .same year, Tlie mean 
annual temperature i.s 70'’. I'he warmest months are May and 
Octol>cr, registering 79*5" and 70*46 rc.spectively ; the coldest 
January and February with 77*63'* and 777' re.spcctively. The 
daily range is much greater; at f;no o'clock the thermometer has a 
mean height of 84**; after two o'clock it declines to al)Out 73'* at six 
o'clock; the greatest daily amplitude is in August and the least in 
January and February. Eastern Java and the inland plains of 
middle Java are said to be holler, "but scientific data are few. A 
very slight degree of elcx-ation al>ovc the seaboard plains produces 
a remarkable difference in the climate, not so much in its mere 
temperature as in its influence on health. The dwellers in the coast 
towns are surprised at the invigorating effects of a change to health 
re-sorts from 300 to 1200 ft. above sea-lcvcl; and at greater eleva- 
tions it may be uncomfortably cold at night, with chilly mists and 
occasional frosts. The year is divided into two seasons by the pre- 
vailing winds ; the rainy season, that of the west monsoon, lasting 
from November to March, and the dry season, that of the east mon- 
.soon, during the rest of the year; the transition from one monsoon 
to another — the " canting " of the monsoons — being marked by 

‘ R. D. M. Verbeek and R. Fenncma, Description giologique de Java 
et Madoura (2 vols. and atlas, Amsterdam, 1896; also published in 
Dutch) — a summary with map was published by VerbecK in Peterm. 
Mitt xliv. (1898), 24-33, pi. 3. Also K. Martin, Die Eintheilung der 
versteinerungsfifhrenden Sedimente von Java^ Samml. Geol. Keichsmus. 
Leiden, scr. i., vol. vi. (1899-1902), 

” On the i6th of November the sun rises at 5.32 and sets at 5.57 ; 
on the 16th of July it rises at 6.12 and sets at 5.57. The longest 
day is in December and the shortest in June, while on the other hand 
the sun is highest in February and October and lowest in June and 
December. 
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itregalaritiefl. On the whole, the east monsoon blows steadily for 
a. longer period tlian the west. The velocity of the wind is much less 
irhan in Kuropf^ not more in the annual mean at Batavia than 3 ft. 
per second, against 12 to 18 ft. in Europe. The highest velocity 
observed at Batavia was 25 ft. wind-storms arc raie and 
hardly over cyclonic. There arc as a matter of course a large number 
of purely local winds, some of them of a very peculiar kind, but few 
of these have been scicnliHcally dealt with. Thunderstorms are 
extremely frequent; but tlic 1 o.*;h of life from lightning is probably 
(Uminished by the fact that the palm-trees are excellent conductors. 
At night the air is almost invariably still. The average rainfall at 
Batavia is 72*28 in. per annum, of which 51 49 in. arc contributed 
by the west monsoon. The amount varies considerably from year 
to year : in i88q, 1H91 and 1897 there were about 47*24 in.; in i8(»8 
and 1877 nearly 53 17, and in 1872 and 1882 no leas than 94*8. 
There are no long tracts of unbroken rainfall and no long periods oi 
continuous drought. The rainfall is heaviest in January, but ii 
rains only for about one-soventh of the time. Next in order come 
February, March and December. August, the driest month, ha.s 
from 110*66 to five days oi rain, though the amount is usually leas 
than an inch and not mure than one and a half inches. The popu- 
lar description of line rain falling not in drop.s but Ktreams was proved 
urroneouu by J. Wicaner's careful obsorvatioiia (see Kats. A nod. d. 
Wis$, Math* naturw. CL. Bd. xiv., Vienna, 1893), which have l»een 
confirmed by A. Woeikof C* Kegciisinlensitat uutl Begendauer in 
Batavia " in Jf. (ur Met.^ *907)* The greatest rainftiH recorde<l in 
an hour (4*5 in.) is enormously exce(x.ied by records even in Europe. 
Prom observations taken for ihe meteorological authorities at a very 
considerable numlwr of Htations, j. II. Boeaekeii cunstructetl a map 
10 1900 (Tijd$chf, V. h, Kon. Ned, Aardr. Om,, 1900; reproduced 
in Veth, Java^ iii. T(i03). Among the outatandiiig facta are tlit* 
following. The south coasts of both eastern and middle Java liavu 
a much heavier rainfall than the north. Majalenka lias an annual 
fall of 173 in. In western Java the maximal dialrici consists of a 
great ring of mountains from Salak and Cledeh in the west to flalung- 
gungin Iheeasi, while Ihe enclo.scd jdateau-rogion of ClmnjurBaiHlutig 
and (ionit are not much diflcrcnt from the aea-lKjard. 'Die whole 
of middle Java, with the exception of the north coa.sl, has a heavv 
rainfall. At Chilachap the annual rainfall is i3r4;{ in., 87 8 in. of 
which is brought by the Houih<eaat mnnsmin. llie great l>elt wliic h in- 
cludes theSlaniet and the Dieng, and the country on the south coast 
between Chilachap and J*arigt, are maximal, in comparison the 
whole of eastern Java, with Uie exa*ption of the mountains from 
Wilis eastward to J jen, has a low rword which reaches its lowest 
along the north coast.' 

Faima , — In respect of its fauna Java dillers from llorneo, Sumatra 
and the Malay 1‘eninsula far more than these differ among them- 
selves; and, at the same time, it hIiowh a close rtfsemltlance to the 
Malay J^eninsula, on the one hand, and iu the Uimalayas on the 
other. Of the 176 inaininals of the* wlioJe liulo-Malayan region 
the greater number occur in Java. OI these 41 are founcl on 
the continent of Asia, 8 are common to luvaand Bortux), and <> are 
common to Java and Sumatra (see M, Wiber, Die Indo^Maiav 
Arckif>elago imd die Oesckichte snnttr J hieni>eU, jenn, i<K)2). No 
genus and only n few spcci(n ore confined to the island. Of the land- 
birds only a si nail proportion are ])rculiar. 'I’he elephaui, the tapir, 
the l)cat‘, and various other genera fovind in the rest of the region arc* 
altogether absent. The Javanese rhinoceros {Fhtftoci'ro,^ sundaicus; 
sarah in Javanese, badetk in Sundanese), the hugest of the mammals 
on the island, diitors from that of Sumatra in having on<‘ horn 
instead of two. It ranges o\or the highest mountains, and its 
regular paths, worn into deep channels, may be traced up the 
steepest slopes and rouiul the rims of even active volcattoes. I'wo 
species of wild swine, Stts vittatus an<l Sue vetrucosus^ an exceedingly 
auimdaiit, the former in the hot, tlie latter in the temperate, region; 
and their depredaiion.s an* the cause of much loss to the natives, 
who, however, being Malioinmedans, to whom pork is abhorrent, do 
not hunt tliom for the sake of their flesh. Not much less tlian tlie 
rliinoc'.oros is the banteng (Uihos banUn^ or found in all 

tlie uninhabited districts between 2 «.xk) and ytxxj ft. of elevation. 
The kidang or muntjak {Cervithts muntiac) and the rusa or russa 
{Rusa httpelapkus or Russa mssa) axe the represoniatives of the 
deer kino. The former is a dulieulc little creature occurring singly 
or in pair.H both in the mountains and in the coast ilistricts; the latter 
lives in herds of fifty to a hundred in the grassy opens, gi\nng 
excellent sport to the native hunters. Another species {Russa 
kukbi) exists in liavian. The kantjil ( i raf^tlus invanicus) is a small 
creature allied to the musk-detT but forming n genus by itself. It 
lives in the high wood.s, for the most part singly, seldom in |>airs. 
It is one of the most peculiar of the Ja^xlnese mammals. The royal 
tiger, the same species as that of Imlia, is still common enough to 
make a Hger-hunt a characteristic Javanese scene. The Icomrd 
(Fetis pardus) is frecpient in the warm regions and often ascends to 
considerable altitudes. Black specimens occasionally occur, but 
the spots are visible on inspection ; and the fact that in the Amsterdam 
zoological gardens a Idack leopard had one of its cubs black and tlie 
other normally spotted shows that this is only a case of melanism. 
In the tree- tops the birds find a dangerous enemy in the matjan 

* S. Figei, Regenwaarnefttingen in Nederlandsch Indie (1902). 


rembak, or wild cat {Felts mintda), about the size of a common cat. 
The dog tribe is repre^ted by the fox- like adjag (Cuon or Cants 
stdiioMS), which hunts in ferocious packs; and bv a wild dog, Cants 
UtnggseanuSf if this is not now exterminated. The Cheiroptera hold 
a prominent place in the fauna, the principal genera lieing FtaropuSy 
Cynonycierit, Cynoptsrus and Macrogiossns, Remarkable espe- 
cially for size is the kaiong, or hying fox, Pisropus eduliSy a fmit- 
eati^ bat, which may be seen hanging during the day in black 
clusters asleep on the trees, and in the evening hastening in long 
lines to the favourite feeding grounds in the forest. The damage 
these do to the young coco-mit trees, the maize and the sugar-pab^ 
leads the natives to snare and sh(X>t them; and their hesh is a 
favourite food with Europeans, who prefer to shoot them by night 
as, if shot by day, they often cling after death to the liranches. 
Smaller Idnrls oi bats are most abundan^ perhaps the commonest 
being Scotophilus Temminckii, In certain places they congregate 
in myiiads, like searfowl on the cliffs, and their excrement produces 
extensive guano deposits utilized l>\ the people of Surakarta and 
Madiun. The creature known to the Europeans a.s the flying-cat 
and to the natives as the kubin Is the Oaieopitkscus volans or varia- 
gatus — a .sort of transition from tlie bats to the lemuroids. Of these 
last Java has several species held in awe by the natives for their 
.supposed power of fascination. The apes are repres-mted by the 
wou-wou (Hyiobaies leuciscus)^ the lutung, and kowi {Semnoptthecus 
maurus and pyrrhus), the surili {Semno^thecus mUratus)^ and the 
munyuk {CetcoceJms, or Macacm, cynamoigos)^ the most generally 
(lislribulcd of nil. I Vom sunrise to sunset the wou-wou makes its 
presence known, especially in ihe second zone where it congrogaies 
m tlic trees, by its strange cry, at times harsh and cacophonous, at 
times weird and pathetic. The lutung or black ape also prefers the 
temperate region, though it i.s met with as high as 7000 ft. above 
the sea and as low as 2000, I he Cercocebus or grey ape keeps lor 
the most part to the warm coast lands. Bats (including the brown 
Norway rat, often called Aim javanicus, as if ii were a native; a 
l^eat plague); mice in great variety ; por'mpiiies {Acanthion 
javaniettm) ; squirrels (five species) and flying stjuirrel.s (four sj)ecie?s) 
represent the rodents. A hare, Lepus mgncoliiSy originally from 
C«ylon, has a very limited habitat; the Insoctivora comprise a 
slirinv-mouHe {Rachyura tndica), two species of tiipaya and nylomys 
sutllHs pecuiltar to Java and Sumatra. 'Hie nearest relation to the 
bears is AfcRrtis binturong. Mydaus meliceps and Helictis orientalts 
r^esont the badgers. In the upper part of the mountains occurs 
AinsUHa Hentieiy and an otter {Aonyx leptvnyx) iu the streams oi the 
hot zone. The coffi e rat {Faradoxurus kermaphrodttus) , a civet cat 
{ytverrictila indtra), the Javanese ichneumon {Herpestes iavanicus)^ 
and Priodon gracilis may also bo mentioned. 

In 1810, 170 species of birds were known in Java; by 1900 Vordcr- 
man and O. l'in.sch knew 410. Many of tlirae are, of course, rare 
and occupy a limited liabitat far from the haunts of man. Others 
exist in m>Tiads and are characteritlic fcaturc.s in the landscape. 
Water-fowl of tnanv kinds, ducks, geese, storks, policans, dec., give 
lih to .HCivshnre and lake, river and marsh. Snipe-shooting is a 
favourite .sport. Common night-bird.s are the owl (Mnx flammea) 
and the goatsucker {Caphniulgns affinis). Three sjiecies of hombill, 
the year-bird of the older travellers {Ruceros pluatusy lunaius and 
alhirostria) live in the tall iroe.s of the for<*st zone. The Javanese 
peacock is a distinct species {Pavo muticus or spietjerus)^ and even 
exceeds ihe well known Indian species in the splendour of its 
plumage, (iallm liunkiva is famous as the reputed parent of all 
lianidoor fowls; (jallm furcatus is an exquisitely lieautiful bird and 
can be trained for cock-fighting. Of parrots two .species only are 
known: Palaeomis Alexawiri ox javameus and the pretty little 
grass-green Curyllis pusiilu, ptTuliar to Java. As talkers and mimics 
Ihev are beaten by the Craiula javanenstSy a fat-ourite cage-bird 
with the natives. A cuckoo, Chn'sococcyx basaiiSy may be heard in 
the second zone. The grass-fields are the foraging-grounds oi 
swarms of weaver-birds {Phcula iauanensis and PJoceus bays). They 
lay nearly as heavy a toll on the rico-fielcUs as the gelatiks {Muni a 
orvxiVQtuU which are evcri'whcre the rice-growers' principal foe. 
Hawks axul falcons make both an easy prey. The Nietuartnas or 
honey-birds (eight species) take the place of the humming-bird, 
which they rival in beauty and diminutiveness, ranging from the 
lowlands to an altitude of 4000 ft. In the upper regions the birds, 
like the plants, are more like those of Europe, and some of them — 
notalfly the kanchilan {Hviaterps PkUomela ) — are remarkable for 
their wng. I'lie cdible-ncst swallow {Collocalia fucipkaga) builds 
in caves in many parts of the island.* 

As far back as 1839 P. Bleeker credited lav-a with eleven hundred 
species of fish ; iind naturalists arc perpetually adding to the number.^ 
In splendour and grotesoueness of colouring many kinds, as is well 
known, look rather like birds than fish. In the neighbourhood of 
Batavia about three hundred and eighty species are used as food by 
the natives and the Chinese, who have added to the number by the 
introduction of the goldfisli, which reaches a great size. The sea 
tish most prized by Europeans is LaUt caicetrifer (a perch). Of more 
than one hondr^ species of snakes about twenty -four spedes 

* See 1 . C. Konigsliergcr, “ Dc vogels Java cn hunne oeconomische 
lH‘tukentt/' Mod. ini. s. Lands P/anieniuin. 

• See especially M. Weber, Siboga ExpediHom* 
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(includitiff the cobra di capelU) arc poiiioooiia and these arc respon- 
sible for the deaths of between one hundred and two huudrc'd perstnis 
per annum. Adders and lizards are abundant. Geckos arc famtiiar 
visitants in the houses of the natives, llierc arc t\%’0 spocK\s of 
ciocodiles. 

As in other tropical-rain forest lands tlie variety and abundance 
of insects are amazing. At .sundown ihv air becomes resonant foi 
hours with their myriad voices. Tlic Coteoptera and the Lepidopicra 
form the glor)* of ail great collections for their size and magiiiftcence 
Of butterflies proper flve hundred species arc known. Oi the beetles 
one of the largest and handsomest is Chakosoma lUlns. Among the 
spiders (a numerously represented order) the most notable is a bird - 
killing species, Selent- srofuia favaneitfu's. In many parts the island 
is plagued with ants, termites and mosquitoes. Crops of all kinds 
iire subject to disastrous attacks of creeping and winged foes — 
many still uniden tided (see especially Snellen van llollenliovcMi, 
Kssdi d'une faune entofnoiogique de I' An hi pci Indo-inrrlandnin). 
Of still lower forms of life the profusion is no less perplexing. Among 
the worms the Pmehaetn ntusica reaches a hmgth of about twenty 
inches and produces musical sounds. The .shell of the Irtdacna 
gtgas is tlie largest anywhere known. 

Flora, — I'oi tlie botanist Java is a natural paradise, artordiug liini 
the means of studying Uie eltects of moisture and heal, of aii- 
enrrents and aUitud<*s, "without the interference of supcriiicuinl>cnf 
arctic conditions. The botanic gardens of iiuitcuzDrg have long 
l>een famous for their wealth of material, the ability with whioli 
their treasure.^ have becu accamulated and displayed, their value 
in connexion with the economic development of the islaml and the 
extensive scientific literature publi.shed by then* directors.^ There 
IS a spocuU establishment at Chil>odas open to students of all nations 
for the investigation on the spot of the conditions oi the primeval 
forest. Hardly any similar area in the world lus a llora oi richer 
variety than Java. It is csliinaied that the total number of the. 
species of plants is abont 5000; but this is probat)lv under the mark 
(De Candolle know of 26*15 phanerogamous sp(*ci('s), and new gimera 
and sfjecies of an unexp*‘cterl ciuiracter are from time to tiint? 
discovered. Tlic lower p^irts of the island arc ;dv.'ays in the height of 
sumnv r. The villages anti even the smaller t(»\vn.s are in great 
measure concealed by the abundant and abiding verdure; and their 
position in tfie landscape is to be recognized mainly by their grov<!H, 
orchards and cultivalod fidd.s. The amount and distribution of 
heat and moisture at the various .seasons ui the year form the domi- 
nant factors in determining the character of the vegetation. Thus 
trees which arc e\'(Tgreen in Nvest lav^a are deciduous in the east of 
the island, some dropping their ieavt.-i {e.g. Teiratpuks nudiflora) 
at the very thnr they are in bloom or riptming their fruit. Thin and 
other contrasts are grapliically de.scribed from personal observation 
by A. r. W. Schimper in his Pflanzen-Gcigraphie auf physiologist hti 
(i'rundlage (Jena, iSq8). The ahundonce of epinhyters, orchirls, 
litcher-piants, mos.ses and fungi is a striking re.sult of thu preva- 
ciit humidity; and many trees and plants indoetl, which in tlrier 
climates root in the soil, derive suihcieiit moisture from their 
stronger ncighlx>ur.s. Of orchids j. J. Smith records 562 specie.s 
(lov'i genera), but tht fli)wers of all except about a j*core arc incon 
spicuous. This last fact is the more remarkable becau.se, taken 
generally, the Javanese vegetation differs from that of many other 
tropical counihes by being abundantly and often gorgeously 
floriferous. Many of the loftiest trees crown thein.selws witli 
blossoms and require no assistance from the climbing plants that 
seckj as it were, to rival them in their display of colour. Shrubs, t<x», 
and herliaceous plants often give brilliant effects in the savannahs, 
the deserteil clearings, tlie edges ol tlu; forest and tlie s'des of the 
highways. The lanlana^ a verbenaceous alien introduced, it Is 
said, from Jamaica by Lady Kaliles, has mafic itself aggressively 
conspicuous in many parts of the island, more specially in the 
Preanger and imddle Java, where it occupies area,s of liundred.s of 
acre's. 

The effect of mere altitude in tin: distribution of the flcmi was 
long ago emphasized by Friedrich Junghuhn, the Humboldt of 
Java, who divided the island into four verticai Ixitanical zonea — 
a division which has generally Ijcen accepted by his .successors, 
though, like all such divisions, it is subject to many modifications 
and exceptions. The forest, or hot zone, extends to a height of 
2000 ft. above the sea; the second, that of moderate heat, ha.<; its 
upper limit at about ^5 ck>; the third, or a>ol, zone reaches 75<Ki; 
and the fourth, or coldest, comprises all that lies lieyond. The 
lowest zone has, of coura*. the most extensive area; tlie second is 
only a fiftieth and the third a five- thousandth of the first; and the 
fourth is an insignificant remainder. The lowest Is the region of 
the true tropical forest, of rice-fields and sugar-plantations, of coco- 
nut palms, cotton, sesamum, cinnamon and tobacco (though 
this last has a wide altitudinal range). Many parts of the coast 
(especially on the north) are fringi^ with mangrove {lihizophota 
fpittzrefiara), &c., and spates of BruguUra ; the downs have their 
characteristic flora— convolvulus and Sptmfex squarrnsus catching 

^ The Annalcs de Bmienzorg^ with their Iconee bogorUnseSf are 
univensdly known; the Teysmanma is named after a former 
director. A hiatnry of the gardens was published by Dr Treub, 
Festhoek van't Lands Plmdentuin (1891). 


the eve for very ditferent reasons. I'arthcr inland along the aca- 
board appear the lups dwarl palm {Si pa frHiicaHs)^ the Alsbonia 
scholmeis (Uie wood ol which is lighter than cork), Cycatlacea, 
tree-ferns, screw pines [PaHtlnHus), ^Vc. In west javu thei^ebang 
palm {Corvpha geUinga) grows 111 clumps and belts not far from 
but never quite dose to tho coast ; and in vast lava a similar position 
is occupieil by tlie loiiiai {Uorassus fMuflh/ormis), vMluahle for its 
iiiubi'r, ii.s sagi> and its sugar, and in former times tor its ItttveH, 
which were u«a‘d as a writing-material. Ihe fresh -waier lainw and 
ikiiuls ol this region are richly rovrred with Utricularia and various 
kinds of lotus {Sympkani lotus,, S. sUltata, Selumbtum speciosum^ 
i^c.) interspersed with Pista stratu}tes and other floating plants. 
Vast prairies are covt*red with the silvery alang alang grass woken 
by bamUH) tliickets, clusters of trees and shrubs {Btitea frondosa^ 
Lmhima offuitnaiis, ^c.) and islands of tlie taller crigt'ddi or glagah 
{Sitcckaeum spontunvum). AUug-alang (Jmptrala arundinactta, 
Cyr. var. iientham) grows from i t«> 4 ft. in height. It springs up 
wherever the ground is cleareil of tree's and Is a perfect plague to the 
cultivator. It ciumot hold its own, however, witii the ananas, the 
jcratok {Phaseolus lunatus) or the lantana; and, in the natural 
progress of events, the fon*tit resumes its sway fvccpt where tho 
natives tmctnirage the young growth of the grass bv auntniUy set ting 
the prairies on fire. 'l‘he true forest, which ix:e.upics a grmt part of 
this region, cliangtsi its cliar.icttv as we pmeverf from W(*st to oast, 
ill west Java it is a dense rain-toresi in wdiicli the struggle ol oxlst- 
cnco IS mainiaiiied at high pressure by a host of lofty trees ami 
(laraHitic plants in Lx'W'ddering profusion. The preponderance of 
certain types is remarkable, Ihus of the M >ractMe there are in 
Java (and mostly iiere) seven getwr.a will, idm'tv-five sprcitini, 
eighty-tliree i>f which are Ficus (set* S. H. Koorders and T, Valeton, 
“ ikK>mst>orten op Java " in Itiidr. Mrde. D&p. Landhnwrr (tgoti). 
These include the calk'd waringtn, several kiiuls tit figs plantcsl us 
shadt»^ tref?s in the parks of the nobles and olficuils. I ho Magtio- 
hoceae and Aminaceae are both niimerunslv reprenentcil. In midclle 
Java ilie variety ol trees is less, a large' area being occupied by teak. 
In eastern Java tlie character of the toil's! is mainly defermuiecJ by 
the abundance ol ttie Cusuarina or Cliiinoro (L. montana iuul 6; 
Junghuhmand), .\no1lief spixies, I . trquiseiifolia, is planted in wont 
Java as an ornament a! tree, lliese Iroc's are not crowiied together 
and encumbfrisl with the heavy puraHttk: growths of the raindorest; 
but their tall stems are otten covered with multitii<l«*s of small 
vermilion fungi. Wherever tlu* local climate lias HUlhciont humidity, 
the true rom-iorrst claims its own. J'he second of Jimgliiihn's 
zones IS the region of, more esfmciullv, teo, cinchona ano ('olfee 
plantations, of mai/e and tlie sugar palm (.ireng). In tlie lort'st 
the trees are richly clad witii terns and enorni >iih fungi; there is a 
profusion of und«‘rvvoo(l (FawHi inarmphvUa fuvimim and salttiF 
folia; several species of LasianthuSf Botihmarias, Stroinlantkus, Ac.), 
of wo(Kly liami.s and ralaiis, of tree terns (csptxially Alsophila), 
Between the bushes tile ground is covered with furtiH, lyrojiods, 
tradescauiias, Bignoniaceae, spiHiiwi of At!S< kynan'kaa. Of the 
liHoas the large.st i.s lUeclvcomia rhngtUa ; one spcxiimen of which 
was found to have a length of nearly 79*^ ft. One r>l the fungi, 
lelephofii princeps, is more than a yarcl 111 iliamcter. ‘I ho trees are 
of ditferent species from those ol tlw* hot zom* even when iK'loiigitig 
to the same genus* and nmv tvr>es apisnii inoslly in limitixl areas. 
TIkj Hurd zone, which consists mainly of the upper slopes of volcanic 
mountains, but also comprises several plateaus (the fiieng, parts ol 
the Tengger, the Ijeii) is a region Oi clouds find mists, There are a 
considerable number of lakes and Bwatniw in several p-irts of the 
region, an<l these have a luxuriant environment of grasscjs, (^ypiu** 
aceae, Churaceue and similar forms. The taller f rees of the region — 
oaks, chestnuts, variou.s J..auraceae, and four or live species of 
Podficar p us -- wiih some HtrikfM»» c-xceplion.s, Aslrrmia sperjatntis, 
Ac., are less floriferous than thos** oi the lower zones; but th’: shrnhH 
{Rhododendron javameum, Ardisia javantca, Ac.)^ herbs and jiaiasiteH 
more tliaii make up for this defect. There la little cult ivatiori, 
except in the Tengger, winre the natives grow maize, rye arnl 
tobacco, and vnrioiis Liiropeaii vcM^elables fcanbnge, potatoes, Ac.), 
with which they snpf)lv the lowland markets. In wr*stem Java one 
oi the most sinking features of tlie upper parts of lliis tmriperale 
region is what Schimper calls the " alisoluto dominion of irnmcs," 
associated with the "elfin forest,*' as he rpiainlly c.ills it, a perfect 
tangle of " low, thick, oblique or even fKfrizontal stems," almost 
choked to leaflf'ssnc.ss by their grey and gliostiy Inirdeii. Much of 
the lower vegetation taigins tr» liavc a Ji)uro|>ean aspect; violets, 
primulas, thalictrurns, ranunculus, vacciniurns, erjuisetums, rhodo- 
dendrons {Rhod. retusum). The Primula imperialis, found only 
oil the I'angcrango, is a handsome Hpecies, nrized by specialists. 
In the fourth or alpine zone occur such dwtinctly £uro|)can forms a.s 
Artemisia vulgaris, Plantago major, Solanum nigrum, Stellaria media ; 
and aLt>gether the alpine flora contains representatives of no fewer 
than thirty-three familie.s. A characteristic shrub is Anaphalis 
javanica, popiilarlv calleti the javanes** erlelweiss, which " often 
entirely exclndes all other woody plants." ^ The tallest and noblest 

* Bertha Horfla van N^>^>fcn pubtishc*! f*kurs, fruits et fruillages de 
la ftore et de la pomone de File de Java in but the Ixiok is difficult 
ol access. Excellent views oi characteristic aspiscls of the vegeta- 
tion will be found in Karsten and Schcnck, Vegelattonshild&r (1903). 
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ol aU the trees in the island is the rasamala or liquid amliar {AUingia 
$MC0lsa)f which, rising with a straight clean trunk, sometimeH 6 ft. 
in diameter at the base, to a height of zoo to 130 ft., spreads out into 
a magnificent crown of branches and foliage. When bv chance a 
climbmg plant has joined partnership with it, the combination of 
blossoms at the top is one of the finest colour effects of the forest. 
The rasamala, howcvei, occurs only in the Proanger and in the 
neighbouring parts of Bantam and Buitenzorg. Of tlie other trees 
that may be classified as timber — from 300 to 400 species — many 
attain noble proportions. It is sufficient to mention Calofhyllum 
inopHyliumt which forms fine woods in the south of Bantam, 
Mtmusops acuminata^ Irna ^labta^ Dalbet^ia lali folia (sun v.ood, 
Koglish Wck-wood) in middle and east Java; the rare but splendid 
PitMColobium Junghuhnianum ; Schima I^oronhae^ Bischofia javanica^ 
Pterospermum javanicum (greatly prized for ship-building), and the 
upas-tree. From the e conomic point of view all these hundreds of 
trees arc of less importance than Tectona gtandis^ the jati or leak, 
which, almost to the exclusion of all others, occupies alxiut a third 
of the government forest-lands. It grows best in middle and 
eastern java, preferring the comparatively dry and hot climate of 
the plains and lower hills to a height of atrout 2000 ft. above the 
sea, and thriving best in more or less calcifcrous .soils. In June it 
sheds its leaves and begins to bud again in October. Full-grown 
trees reach a height of 100 to 150 ft. In 18^5 teak (with a very 
limited quantity of oth(T timticr) was felled to the value of aliout 
/ioi,8oo, and in 1904 the corresj^nding figure wa.s alxiut ;^i 19,935. 

That an island which has for so long maintained a dense and grow- 
ing population in its more cultivable regions should have such 
extensive tracts of primeval or quasi-priineval forest as have Iwen 
above indicated would be matter of stiriirisc to one who did not 
consider the simplicity of the lilc of the Javanese. They require 
but little fuel; and txith their dwellings and their furniture arc 
mostly constructed of bambfK) supplemented W'ith a palm or two. 
They destroy the forest mainly to get room for their nce-ficlds and 
pasture lor their cattle. In doing this, however, they arc often 
extremely reckless and wasteful; and if it had not been for the 
unusual humidity of the climate their annual fires would have 
resulted in widespread confiogra lions. As it is, many mountains 
are now bare which within historic times were forested to the top; 
but the Dutch government has proved fully alive to the danger of 
denudation. The stutc* has control of all the woods and forests of 
the isianrl with the exception of tho.se of the JTeanger, the ’* particu- 
lar lands,*' and Madura; und it has long been engaged in replanting 
with native trees and experimenting wdth aliens from other parts 
of the viorUX^Pxicalyptm globulus^ the juar, Cassia florida from 
Sumatra, the surian (Ccdtela febtifuga)^ &c. The greatest success 
has lieeiJ with cinchona. 

Left to itself Java would soon clothe itself again with even a 
richer natural vegetation than it had when it was first occupied by 
man. The open space left by the demolition of the fortifications oh 
Musa Kaml)angnn was in twenty eight years densely covcre<l by 
thousands of shrubs and trees of aliout twenty varieties, many of the 
latter 80 ft, high. Resident SnijtholT succeetlecl about the close 
of the 19th century in re-alforesting a large part of Mount Murhi by 
the simple cx|>edieiit of protecting the territory he had to cl(*al 
with from all encroachments by natives.' 

The population of Java (including Madura, &c.) 
was 30,098,008 in 1905. In 1900 it was 28,746,688 ; in 1890, 
23,912,564 ; and in i88o, 19,794,505. The natives consist of the 
Javanese proper, the Sundanese and the Madurese. All three 
i^long to the Malay stock. Between |a\'anese and Sundanese 
the distinction is mainly due to the influence of the Hindus 
on the ^ormcr and the absence of this on the latter. Between 
Javane.se and Madurese the distinction is rather to lie nscrilH*d 
to difference of natural environment. The Sundanese have In'st 
retained the Malay type, both in physique and fa.shion of life. 
They occupy the west of the island. The Madurese area, 
besides the island of Madura and neighliouring isle.s, includes the 
eastern part of Java itself. The residencies of Tegal, Pekalon- 
gon, Banyumas, Bagclen, Kedu, Semarang, Japura, Surakarta, 
Jokjakarta, Rembang, Madiun, Kcdiri and Surabaya have an 
almost purely Javanese population. The Javanese arc the most 
numerous and civilized of the three peoples. 

The colour of the skin in all three ca.ses presents various 
shades of yellowish brown; and it is obsen'cd that, owing per- 
haps to the Hindu strain, the Javanese are generally darker than 
the Sundanese. The t7es are always brown or black, the hair of 
the head black, long, lank and coarse. Neither breast nor limbs 
are provided with hair, and there is hardly even the suggestion 
of a beard. In stature the Sundanese is less than the Javanese 

* It fs interesting to compart* thi^ with the nntur.il " refloriza- 
tion” of Kmkatna, See Penzig, Ann. jard, da Buitanaorg, vol. viii. 
(1902); and W. Dotting in Natinc (i9f»3K 


proper, being little over 5 ft. in average height, wher^ the 
Javanese is nearly 5} ft.; at the same time the Sundanese is more 
stoutly built. The Madurese is as tall as the Javanese, and as 
stout as the Sundanese. The eye is usually set straight in the 
head in the Javanese and Madurese; among the Sundanese it is 
often oblique. The nose is generally flat and small, with wide 
nostrils, a though among the Javanese it not infrequently be- 
comes aquiline. The lips are thick, yet well formed; the teeth 
are naturally white, but often filed and stained. The cheek-bones 
are well developed, more particularly with the Madurese. In 
expressiveness of countenance the Javanese and Madurese are 
far in advance of the Sundanese, The women are not so well 
made as the men, and among the lower classes especially soon 
grow absolutely ugly. In the eyes of the Javanese a golden 
yellow complexion is the perfection of female beauty. To judge 
by their early history, the Javanese must have been a warlike 
and vigorou.s people, but now they arc peaceable, docile, sober, 
simple and industrious. 

One million only out of the twenty-six millions of natives are 
concentrated in towns, a fact readily explained by their sources 
of livelihood. The great bulk of the population is distributed 
over the country in villages usually called by F-uropeans dessas, 
from the Low Javanese word de 5 & (High Javanese dusun). Every 
dessa, however small (and tho.se containing from 100 to 1000 
families are exceptionally large), forms an independent commu- 
nity ; and no sooner does it attain to any considerable size than 
it sends off a score of families or so to form a new dessa. Each 
lies in the midst of its own area of cultivation. I’he general 
enceinte is formed by an imper\dous hedge of bamboos 40 to 
70 ft. high. Within this lie the houses, each with its own en- 
closure, which, even when the fields are the communal property, 
belongs to the individual householder. The capital of a district 
is only a larger dessa, and that of a regency has the same general 
type, but includes several kampongs or villages. The bamboo 
houses in the strictly Javane.se districts are always built on the 
ground; in the Sunda lands tlicy arc raised on piles. Some of 
the well-to-do, however, have stone houses. The principal 
article of food is rice; a considerable quantity of fish is eaten, 
but little meat. Family life is usually well ordered. The upper 
class practise polygamy, but among the common people a man 
has generally only one wife. The Javanese arc nominall.v 
Mahommedan.s, as in former timc.s they were Buddhists and 
Brahmins; but in reality, not only such exceptional groups as 
the Kalangs of Surakarta and Jokjakarta and the Baduwis or 
nomad tribes ot Bantam, but the great mass of the people must 
be considered as believers rather in the primitive animism of 
their ancestors, for their belief in Islam is overlaid with super- 
stition. A.S we ascend in the .social scale, however, wc find the 
name of Mahommedan more and more applicable; and con.se- 
quently in spite of the paganism of the populace the influence of 
the Mahommedan “ priests ” (this is their official title in Dutch) 
is widespread and real. Great prestige attaches to the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, which was made by 5068 persons from Java in 
1900. In e^'erv considerable town there is a mosque. Christian 
missionary work is not very widely spread. 

Languages . — In spile of Sundanese, Madurese and the intrusive* 
Malay, Javanese has a right to the name. It is a rich and cultivated 
language which has ]>a.ssed through many stages of development 
and, under ptK^uliar influences, has become a linguistic complex 
of nn almost unique kind. Though it is customary and convenient 
to distinguish New | avane.se from Kavi or Old Javanese, just as it 
was customary to distinguish English from Anglo-Saxon, there is no 
break of hist(>ricul continuity. Kavi (Basa Kavi, i.e. the language 
of poetry) may he defined as the form spoken and written before the 
founding of Majapahit; and middle Javanese, still represented by 
the dialect of lianyumas, north Cheribon, north Krawang and 
north Bantam, as the form the language assumed under the Maja- 
pahit court influence; while New lavanesc is the language as it has 
developed since the fall of that kingdom. Kavi continued to be a 
literary language long after it had become archaic. It contain.s 
more Sanskrit tlian any other language of the archipelago. 
Javanese breaks up into two great varieties, so different that some- 
times thev are regarded as two distinct languages. The nobility 
use one form, Kr&ma; the common people another, Ngoko, thic 
** thouing " language (cf. Fr. tutayanL Oer. dutsend) ; but each class 
understands the language of the other class. The aristocrat speaks 
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to the commonalt>’ in the language of the commoner; the commoner 
speaks to the aristocracy in the language of the aristocrat; and. 
according to clearly recognized etiquette, every Javanese plays the 
part of aristocrat or commoner towards those whom ho addresses. 
To speak Ngoko to a su|)onor is to insult him ; to speak Krima to an 
equal or inferior is a mark of respect. In this way Neg 4 ra 
showed his contempt for the Dutch General de Kock/ The ordinary 
Javanese thinks in Ngoko ; the children use it to each other, and so oh 
Between the two forms there is a kind of compromise, the Madya, 
or middle form of speech, employed by those who stand to each 
other on equal or friendly footing of by those who feci little constraint 
of etiquette. For every idea expressed in the language Krama has 
one vocable, the Ngoko another, the two words iKMiig sometimes 
completely different and sometimes differing only in the termination, 
the beginning or the middle. Thus every Javanese u.ses, as it were, 
two or even three languages delicately <liffcrcn tinted from each 
other. How this state of affairs came alxiut is matter ol speculation. 
Almost certainly the existence side by side of two jx*oples, sp(*uking 
each its own tongue, and occupying towards each other the (>ositt<ni 
intellectually and ixilitically of superior and inferior, had much to 
do with it. But iTofessor Kern thinks that s<)me inffuence must 
also bo as.signed to pamela or paniauf;, word-talnxj — certain words 
being in certain circumstances reganlecl a.s of evil omen — u .supt'i - 
stitiun still lingering, r.g. even among the Shetland tishermen (see 
G. A. Hazen, De taal pantangs). It 1 ms sometimes been a.s.serted 
that Krama contain.s more Sanskrit words than Mgoko (loes; but 
the total number in KrainA does not exceetl 20; and .‘M)metimes 
there is a S«'iiiskrit word in Ngoko w'hich is not in Kiam^. There 
is a village Kram 4 which i.s not recognized l)y the etlucated clas.ses : 
Kr^ma inggil, with a vocabulary of alx)ut -(tv) words, i.s used in 
addre.s,sing the deity or persons of exalted rank. ‘I he Ha.sa Kedaton 
or court language is a dialect usetl by all living at court except 
royalties, wlio use Ngoko. Among them.selves tlie women ol Ihe 
court employ Kr&ma or Madya, but tliey a(Idrt‘ss the men in Basa 
Kedaton.* 

Literatufc. — Though a considerable IkkIv of Ka\ i literature is still 
extant, nothing like a hi.slory of it is {>).s.sil»le. I'he dale and author- 
ship of most of the works arc tolallv unknown. 'Mie first ]»lace may 
be assigned to the lifuta Yuan (Sansk., iiharala Yudha, the conflict 
of the Bhnratas), an epic |x)em dealing with the struggle between thc‘ 
I’andawas and the Korawas for the throne of Ngastina celebrated 
in parwas y lo of the MahdbhdrcUa. To the conception, hovvevcT, id 
the modern Javane.se it is a purely native jMiem; its kings and heroes 
find their p ace in the native Iiistorv and serve as ancestors to 
their noble families. (Cohen Stuart jiuI IisIhkI the modern Javanese 
version with a Dutch translation ami notes, hrdto- iVc., 

Samarang, kS;;. The Kavi text was lithographed at ilu? Hague 
bv S. Imnkhout.) Of greater antujuity probablv is the Ard^mta 
Wiwdhd (or marriage lestival of Ardjuna), whiih I’rofcssor Kern 
thinks may be assigned to the first half of the nth century of the 
Christian era. The name indicates iis M iihahharnta origin. (Frie- 
dench published the Kavi text from a Bali MS,, and Wiudha Djanva 
en linhd foedo Kawi, lithographetl facsimiles of two palm leaf MSS.. 
Batavia, 1878. Djarwa is the name of the poetic diction of modern 
Javanese.) The oldest poem of which any trace is preserved is 
probably the mythological Kanda (;.r. tradition); the contents are 
to some extent known from the modern Javanese version. In the 
literature of modern Javanese there exists a great varietv of .s<i- 
called Imhads or chronicles. It is sufficient to mention tin " hi.story " 
of Baron Sakender, which appears to giv(* an account — often hardly 
recognizable— of the settlement of liuropcans in [ava (Fohen 
Stuart publishetJ text and translation, Batavia, iSsi ; f. Velh gives an 
analysis of the contents), and the liabad f anah fJjawi (the Hague, 
1874, 1877), giving the hirdorv’ of the island to 1047 of the Javanese 
era. Even more numerous arc the wavangx or puppet plays which 
u.sually take their subjects from the Hindu legends or from those 
relating to the kingdoms of Majapahit and Bajajaram (.see e.g. H. 
Humme, Abidsd, een Javaansche toneelstuk, the Hague, 1878). In 
these plays grotesque figures of gilded leather arc mo\ed by the 
performer, who recites the appropriate? sjK'eches and, as occasion 
demands, plays the part of chorus. 

Several Javanese specimens are also known of the beast fable, 
which plays so imjwrtant a part in Sanskrit literature (W. l^aliner 
van den broek, Javaansche Vertellingen, bevatiende de loigevallen 
van een kantjil, een reebok, tVc., the Hague, 1878). To the Hindu- 
lavanese literature there naturally succeeded a Mahommedan- 
Javanese literature consisting largely of translation.s or imitations 
of Arabic originals; it comprises religious romances, moral exhorta- 
tion.s and mystical treatises in great variety.-* 

Arts. — In mechanic arts the Javanese- are in advance of the other 
peoples of the archipelago. Of thirtx' different craft.s practisc?d among 
them, the most important are those of the blacksmith or cutler, the 
carpenter, the kris-shealh maker, the coppersmith, the goldsmith 

* Sec Walbreken, De Taahvorten in het Javaansh\ and G. A 
Wilken, Handhoek voor de vergelijhende Votkenkunde van Seder^ 
landsch Indie, editf^ by C. M. Plcyte (189^). 

** See Van den Berg’s account of the MSS. of the Batavian Society 
/the Hague, 1877) ; and a series of papers by C. Poensen in Meded. van 
wege het Xed. Zendelinggenootschap (1880)*! 


* and the potter. Their skill in the working of the metals is the more 
1 noteworthy as they have to im|x)rt the raw materials. The most 
j esteemed product of the blacksnuih's skill is the kris; every man and 
; Ikiv alxjve the age of tourtei*n weais one at least as part of his.ordi- 
1 nar\^ dress, and men of rank two aiul some times toui . In the finish- 
j ing and adornment of the finer wea^xuis n.» ex|H'nse is sparetl; 
I and ancient krises of gtH)d workmanship sometimes letch enormous 

C rices. 'Ihe Javanese goUl and silver work jx>sses.s\‘s considerable 
eauty, but there is nothing i-qual io the filigree ut Sumatra; tlie 
! brass mu.sical iiistrumt-uis are of exceptional excellence, Itoth 
, bricks and tiles are largely made, as well as a coarse ungla/.ed 
jxutery Himiiur to that of Hiiuiusian; but all the liner wares arc 
j impciruxl from China. Cotton spinning, weaving and dyeing are 
I carricxl on for the most ]mrt as purely domestic operations by the 
! women. The usual iiuhIo of giving variety of colour is bv weaving 
in strijK-s with a succes.sioii of different coloiireil yarns, but another 
niode is to cover with melted wax or damar the part ol the cloth not 
intended to receive the ilye. I’hi.s process is naturally a .slow one, 
and has to be repeated aiTortliiig to the iiuiuIkm' of cokiurs nH|uired. 
As a conseciuciice the battiks, as the cloths thus treated are calleil, 
are in request by the wi*allhier classes, l-oi (he most part tpiiet 
colours are preferred, 'lo the Javanese of the present <lay the am ieiit 
buildings of ihe Hindu |K*riods are the work of superiiatui.il powiT. 
Except when employtHl by his Euifipean master he scrldoiii builds 
anything more substantial than a bamlKM» or timlK*r framework ; 
but in the details of such eiectums he exhibits Isrlh skill and taste. 
When Europeans tirsl came to the island tlu v found native ves.sel.s 
i>f large .size well entith-d to tin* name ol sinp.s; and, though ship" 
buihlmg pn>p(‘r is now carrii-d on onlv under tlu* ilireclioii ol lono- 
|)ean.s, lK>at building is a very i-xteiisive natixe indnsiiv aliuig tin' 
whole of the noith eoust— tin- boats .sotinMinns reaching a bnnlen 
ol 50 Ions. J Jie onlv one ol the higher arts whn li the Javain-se 
Jia\<* carried to any degree ol perh-cfion i.s imisie; and in regard 
to the valiit* of Iheii efforts in Ihi.s direction luiropeans ililler 
greaily. Ihe orchestra {gaoudan) e.i>nsists ol wind, string and 
I jH‘icii.s.sion in.stniments, the latti-r being in pie|)onderancv to the 
other two. (Details ol the inslruments will be found in KallUw*' 
Java, anti a ile.si rijilion ol a pevlormance in Ihe /mo du tuovdr, 
iHHo.) 

j ( hie/ hmiis and Dlaccs 0/ Nate. I he tapilal of Java and ol Ihe 
Dutch East India po.ssessioii.s is Batavia (t/.r* ), pop. ii.s,s/»7> At 
Meester ( onu Iis (|M>p. (plio), between o ami 7 in from Batavia 
on the railwav to Biiiti-nzorg, the battle was loiighl in iHii whiih 
placed Java in llu> hamis ot tin' British. In Ihe vieinilv lies Di-pok, 
origi.Mallv a ( hristian settlement ol heed slaves, but now with about 
(ooo Mahominedan inhabitants and only ^oo ( hristians. The 
, other chief biwiis, from west to east through the isl.iml, are as 
I follows: St-rang ()>op s**oo) Ix-ars the siiine relation to Bantam, about 
I (> m. distant, which .New Batavia bears t«) ( >)d Batavia, its slight 
! elevation ot 100 ft. abovi* the sea makini; it lillt i tor I'aitopeiiii 
j occupation. Anjer (Angeilor, Anger) lies 90 ni. iioiu Balaxia bv 
j rail on llu* coast at Hie narrowi-st part ol the Sunda Strait ; formerlv 
I'.uropean vessels were wont to liill tliere lor tush ]>rovisions ami 
j water. 1 ‘amlegl ing (pop p*,pi), 7H7 It. abovi* sea li vel, is Known 
I for its hot and cold siiljihur spiings. Alwnil 17 in w«‘st ol Batavia 
i lies 'langerang {|s)p 1 busy plai e with alsnit -iMoo 01 pioi* 

Chinese among its inhabitants. Bniten/,ui g, h/e.) is the lonniiv 
seat of the governoi -geni’ial, and its bolatiK gardens are lamoiis. 
Kiawang, formerlv t fuel town ol the reseh’iiev of lliat name the 
least populous of ell — has lost i!?; importance siiue I’nrwakerla 
(pop. was made the aflinmi'^iiative centre. At U'aiiyiisii 111 

the neigldHuirhood the first tea plantations wen- attempted on a 
large scale. 

'I he I'reanger regencies - I Kimliiiig,( hanj in , Siik.ibiirni, Sutnedang, 
(iarul and 'lasiUmalavu — constitute ilu* most important of all the 
i<si<lencies, though owing to their lack of harlMiur on the south atui 
the intractable nature (*1 miu li oj their soil they hav<* not sharcMl 
ill tfie pro.stK.*rit V enjiiyed bv ii any otln.rr parts ol the islaml. iK'iii- 
dung, tfie cliief town sim e 1894, lies »(• a,lK>ve sea-level, 109 m. 
south of liatavia by tail; it is a well-built and lioiirisbing place* 
(pop. 28,905; jMiropeans 1522, (‘hinese 2<*5o) with a haiidsonn? 
resident's house (1807), a large mcisefue (iHhj), a scleKd for the* sons 
of native niern of rank, the* most iin|Kirtant ejninine* lae.feny in the 
I i.slamt, arnl a rae c-course? w here* in July a geKiel opjK/rl unity is affenele?el 
j eif .s<*(?ing iKilh the life of fashionable aiiel e;//icial Java and the 
I tustoni.s and costume.s of the cotnnum j/c(jph'. Tlv district i.s 
j famems for its waterfalls, enie of the most rennarkable* (jf which i.s 
■ where the Chi Tarurn riislie».s thremgfi a narre>w gully to lt«ip down 
fremi the Bandung plateau. In the- ne-ighlKnjihoejel i.s the gre?at 
military camp of Chimahi. ( lianpjr, humerly the chief te>wn, in 
spite of its loss of administrative [K^.sitiejn still ha.s a population e>l 
From Sukabiimi (iK>p. 12,112; lvurf>pean.s), a pjea.sanl 
health resort amemg He* hills at an aJtituele ejf ft., lemrisi.s are 
accustome-d te» visit Wijnk<>eij)ers Bay for the .sake* of the pie ture/sepie.* 
shore Hcene.TV. Chithalengka lietarne after onv of tie* centres 
of the coffee industry. Sumedang has only 8eji 4 inhabitants, 
having dt?clined ^inc^- the railway U>e>k away the- highway traffic : it 
is exceeded lioth by Garut fio,/»47) and bv lasikmalaya ( 9 i 9 h), but 
it is a l^eautiful place well known lo sjxjrtsinen for its proximity to 
the Hancha Ekek swamp, where great snip#* shooting matches are 
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heW every year. For natural beauty few parts of Java can compare known throu^jhout the island and the success of their enterprise is 
with the ]>iain of lasikmalaya, itself remarkable, in a country of evident in the style of their houses. A g<x>d trade is also carried on 
trees, for its naignificent avenues. N.K. of the I^eanger lies the in cattle, kapok, copra, pottery and all sorts of Hmail wares. Tlie 
residency of Cherilion ' (properly Chi Kebon, the shrimp river), mosque in the old town has interesting remains of Majapalht 
The chief town (pop. 24,504) is one of the most important places architecture; and the tomb of Pangeran Kudus is a noted Maliom- 
on the north coast, though the unhealthiness of the site has medan sanctuary. A stoani tramway leads northward towards, but 
caused Europeans to settle at Tangkil, 2 m, distant. The church does not reach, Japara, which in the 17th century was the chief 
(1842), the regent's residence, and the great prison are among the port of the kingdom of Mataram and retained its commercial 
principal buildings; theie art? also extensive salt warehouses. Tnc importance till the Dutch Company removed its establishment to 
native part of the town is laid out more regularly than is usual, and Semarang. In 1818 Daendels transferred its resident to Pali, 
the Chinese quarter (pop. ^w) has the finest Cliincse temple in Ungaran, 102O ft. above the sea, was a place of imporUnce as early 
Java. The palaces of the old sultans of Cheribon arc less extensive as the I7ih century, and in modeni times has become known a.s a 
than those of Surakarta and Jokjakarta. 'I hough the harbour has sanatorium. Ketnbang, a well-built coast town and the seat of a 
to be kept open by conslunl dredging the road.Hlead is g<jod all the resident, has grown rapidly to have a population of 29,538 with 210 
year round. A strange pleasure fialace of Sultan Su])<.h, often t Eurojieans. Very similar to each other arc Surakarta or Solo ancl 
described by travcrllcrs, lies alKuit 2 m. oft near Suiiya Kaja. Jokjakarta, the chief towns of the quasi-indepenclent states or 
Muiidii, a village 4 m. south-east of CheritKin, is remarkable as the Vorstenlanden. Surakarta (pop. HXj,459; Chinese 5159, European.s 
only .spot on the north coast <it the island visited tiy the ikan prut or 1913) contain.s the palace (Kraton, locally calltrd the Bata buini) 
Udly-fish, a H)KK:i(rs about as large as a cod, cuught in thoij.sands and of the susuiiunaii (which the Dutch tran.slated as emperor), the 
salted by the Ujcal liHhe.rmen. Indramayu, w hich lies on twth banks dalcm of Prince Mangku Negara, the residences of the Solo noble^s, 
of the Chi Manuk alKiut 8 m. troni the coast, is mentioned under ! a small l^utch fort (Vastenburg), a great mosque, an old Dutch 
thi* name of Dermayo as n port for tlie rice of the district and the j settlement, and a Protestant church. Here the snsuliuiian lives in 
cotlee of the Preanger. I he coflee trade is extinct but the rice | Oriental |M»mp and state. To visitois there are few more interesting 
trade is more tlourisJiiiig than c ver, and the tfjwn has 13,400 inhula- | entertainments than those nttorded by the celebration of the 31st 
taiilH, of whom 2200 are ( hinese. It might have a great commcrrciai • August (the birthday of the <jueen of the Netherlands) or of the 
lutiire if money could Ixj tound for the works neces.s4irv to overconu? New Vear and the Piiasn tc-stivals, with their wayuxig.s, ballet- 
the disadvantage of its position -the roads being sale only during dancers, and so ou. jokjakarta (33 in. S ) lias Iwcii a great city 
the east monsoon and the river rcciuiring to be deepened and regu .since Mangku Bumi seitlecl there in 1753, 'I he Kratuii has a riicuil 

kited, 'legal has long been one ot the? chiel towns ot Java : com- of lA m , and is a little tow'ii in itself with the palace proper, the 
merce, native trade and industry, and fisheries are alb well repre- j residenc<*s of the ladies of the court and kampongs fur the heredilary 
sctit(*d and the sugar faelones givi- abimdanl employment to the { smiths, carpenters, sculptors, ma.sons, payong-rnakcis, musical 
inhabitanlH. 'I'he harbour has tn-en ihe fdqect of vari«iiis improve insfrumeni makers, tVc., of his highnes.s. 'I'he independent Prince 
ments .since 1H71. I he whole districl is liensely fxqnihitefl ( u<»o ; Pakii Alam has u palace of his own. As in Surakarta theie are an 
lo the wi- m.), and the town proper with ils 10,003 inhabitants is j old Dutch town and a fort. I he Jogka market is one of the nuist 
suiToumhst by extensive kaiiiiNmgs (halafuilang, l.etiaksiu, cVc.). i imjiorianl ot all Java, cspi-cially for jewclrv. Phe t ital p(^pulati>a) 
In Pekalongnri (pop. 38,21 1) and Hataiig (21 tlie most inqx^rtant ’ is 72,2 13 with 1.124 Europeans. I'o the south east lies Pasar Gtsich, 
industry iK the production of battiks and stamped clofh.s; there | a tormer capital of Mataram, with loinl»s of tie- ancient princes in 
are also irun-w'orks and sugar tactories. iln- two towns are onlv the Kraton, a iavounU* re.sideiice of wealthy Javanese traders, 
.some 3 III. apart. TIk' lonm-r lias a large ino.s(|ii<-, a J‘ioiestant I Surahava (^.r ), on the strait ol iMinlura, is the largest commercial 
chuirh, an old lort and u large numlH-r of European houses. The j (own in Java. Its ixipubtion increased from 118,000 in i8yo to 
rhine.se quarters ^insist td neat shine or brick buildings. JVka- | I4<»,044 in igiK.) (8<»o<' Europeans). To the n*»rih lies Giissee or 
lotigan smoked ducks are well known, ftrebes (11,474) **** the (iiesih (23,088 inhabitaii Is) witli a fairly grxid harbour and of special 
J*ainali is an ttii|X)rlanl trade c<?ntre. Man vumas (3000) is the seat inlert'St in the early Euiojxfan history of Java. Inland is the 
of a re.si(l<*nt ; it is exciu.'ded bv Purwokerto (i2,(iio), Purbalingga consuierabhMown of l.amoiigan (i 2, 183 inhabitanl.s). Pit teen miles 
(12,094) and (.'hilachap (12,000). i’hw last po.ssesse.s the best S. by rail lies Sidoarji; (10,207; 183 Europeans), the centre of one of 
hurlKiur on the south ('oust, and but for malaria w'ould have been the most densely |>opulaled di.stricls and important as a railway 
an important place. It was chosen as tlie scat of a gn-at iiiilitarx- iuiiction, In the neighlMJurhood is the |Kq)iilous v illage of Mojosari. 
establishnunit but liad to be abandoned, tin* lor< being blown up I’asuriian was until modern tinn-s one ol tlie chief conunertaal 
ill 1893. Semarang (])op. 80,2811, of whom .|8oo are Eiinipcans j town.s in java, the staple being sugar. Since the opening of the 
and 12,372 t’hinese) lies on the Kali Ngarnn near the centre of (Ik- railway lo Surabaya it ha.s greallv declined, and ils wareliuuses and 
north couHt. Up to i82,j the old European town was surroiiiuted dwelling liouses are largely d<*serte(l. The popukuion is 27,132 
by a wall and ditch. It was alinosi flu* exact i‘«*produclion of a | with 0P3 Europeans. Prolxilinggo (called bv the natives Hanger) 
Dutch low'll without (he slightest accommodation to the exigencies ! is a placcM>l 13,240 inhabitants. 'I he swampy tracts in the vicinitv 
of the climate, tlie streets narrow and irn>gular. 'Pile nuHlern towm I are lull of tish^wniis. 'I’hc* baths of Hanyubiru (blue water) to the 
IS well laid out. Among tlie more notew-orthv buildings of Serna south have Hindu remain.s much visited by devotees. I’asirian in 
rang are the old Prince of Orange foil, llie lesident's hou.se, the the far south of the rtwidenev is a considerable market town ami the 
Koman Catholic church, the Protestant church, the mosque, the terminus of a branch railway. Besuki. the eastc-rnmost of ail the 
military hospital. A new impulse to the growth of the town was resiliencies, contains several places of some inqxirtaiice ; the cliiet 
given by the opening of the railway to Surakarta and jokjakarta town tiondowoso (8289); Hesuki, about the aaiiie swe, but witii no 
in 1875. As a seaport (he place is unfortuimtelv situated. Ihe foreign traule; lumber, a small but rapidly increasing place, and 
river has long be< u silled up ; the roadstead is insecure in the west lianyuwangi (iV.sso) lliis bust was at one time tlie seat of the 
monsoon. After many delays an artiticial canal, begun in 1838, resilient, now the eastern terminus of the railway system, and is a 
lu‘came available as u‘ sub.stiliite for the river; but further work.s seaport on the ikUi SUait with an irajwrUiiit ortice of the tulegrapli 
are nwessary. A second great canal to the east, l->eg\in in i8o<.. company controlling communication w'ith i'ort Darwdn and Singa- 
htflps to prevent inundations and thus improvi' the hialthiuess of pore It has a vcr>' mingiud po}>ulation, brside.s Javanese aiul 
the town. Demak, 13 m. N.E. of Senmrang, though situated in a Madurese, ( hinesc and Aral>s, Balmesc, Hugine^e arid European.s. 
wretched region of svvamp.s anil having onlv 50 <hv inhabitaiit.s, is The chief town of Kediri (10,489) is the only residency town in the 
famous in ancient lavanese history. The mosque, ereideil bv the interior traversed by a navigable river, and isexccedetl by Tulunga- 
first sultan of Demak, was rebuilt in T845; only a small ]>art of the gung; and the residency of Madiun has two considerable centres of 
old structure has been pre.‘H»rved, hut as a sanetuarv it attiacls population : Madiun (21,108) and Ponorogo (10,705). 

(>000 or 7000 pilgrims nnnuallv. To visit Demak seven times has .l^ru ultiirt . Alxuit 40 of the soil of Java is under cultivation, 
the .same ceremonial vnJne as the pilgrimage to Mecca. I’he tombs Bantam and Besuki have each to of laud under cultivation; 
of several of the sultans are still extant. Salatiga (*’ three stones," Krawang, 21 b^uanger, 23 Kcmbang, 30 japara, 62 
with allusion to three temples now di'slroyed) was in earlv fimcvsone Suralxiya, %; Kedu, (.»o %; Samarang, 07 l’n>cce<ling along 
of the resting places of ambassadors proceeding to the court of Mat- ^he south coast from its west end, we tind that in Bantam all the 
arum, and in the Europt'an histon* of Java its name is associated cultivtteil on its south shore amounts to at most but 5 % of 

with the peace of 1755 and the cn]>itulation of rSii. It is the seat that regency; in Pr^ngt*r and I3anyiimas, as far as Cliilachap, the 
of a cavalry and artillery camp. Its population, nlnuit 10,000, under cuhiv^ation amounts at a maximum to 20 East of 

seems to be declining. Amtranivva with its niilwav station is, on Surakarta the percentages ol land on the south coast under cultiva- 
Ihe other hand, rapidly increasing. Its mqnilainm of 14,743 ilrchne from 30 to 20 and 10. East of the residency ol Pro* 

includes 451) l<uro|H’ans, Aliout a mile to tiH* N. lies the fortress bolinggo the iwrcentage of land cultiv^ated on the south coast sinks 
of Willem 1. which Van den 13osch tuoant to make the cemie of the ^ ^be north coast, in Kraw'ang and Kemliang, with 

Javanese systiun of defensive works; the Banyubiru military camp fbeir monisses and double chains of chalk, there are di.stricts with 
IS in the neighbourhwd. Kendal (i 5,ikx») is a centre of the sugar only 20 ^*'d 10 ^\, of the .soil under cultivation, lu the residencies, 

industry. Kudus (41,000; 43f'o Chini*se) has grown to he one of on the other hand, of Batavia, Cheribon, legal, Samarang, Japara. 
the most important inland towns. Its cloth and battik pedlars are : Surabaya and Pasuruan, there are districts having 80 % to 90 of 

I soil, and even more, under cultivation. 

' Cheribon is the form emplovts.1 by the Dutch : an exception to j The agricultural products of Java must be distinguished into 
their usual system, in wdiich I'j- takes Uie place of the CU- list'd in i those raisevi by tlie natives for their own use and those raised for 
this article. i the gov’crnnient and private proprietors. The land assigned to tlie 
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natives for their owo culture and use amounts to about 9,615,000 
acres. In western Java the prevailing crop is rice, less proniincnily 
cultivated in middle Java, while in eastern Java and Madura other 
articles of food take the first rank. Tlic Javanese tell strange 
leffeacls concerning the iutruchictiQn of rice, and observe various 
esromonies in connexion with its planting, paying more regard to 
thorn than to the proper cultivation of the cereal. The agricultural 
produce grown on the lands of the government and pnvate pro- 
prietors, comprising an area of about 3* million acres, consists of 
sugar, cinchona, coftee, tobacco, tea, indigo, ^;c. 'i'he Javanese 
possess bufialoes, or^linarv cattW, horsey dogs and oats. I'he 
bufialo was probably introauced by the Hindus. As in agricultural 
products, so also in cattle-rearing, western Java is distinguished 
from middle and eastern Java. The average distribution ol burta 
kies is 100 per 1000 inliabitants, but it varies considerably in dittcreiit 
districts, being greatest in western Uva. The fact Utat rice is the 
prevailing culture in the ’-vest, while in t^istern java other plants 
constitute the chief produce, explains the larger number ol liuUaloes 
found in western Java, these animals Ikmiir more m re<|uisiiion in 
the culture of rice. The ordinary cattle are of mixed raci' ; tlu' Indian 
lebu having been crossed with the t>anting and witli Luropeau cattle 
of mLscellaneous origin. The horses, though small, are of excellent | 
cliaracter, and their masters, according to their own ithas. are I 
extremeiv particular in regard to purity of race. Hiding eornes ' 
naturally to the Javanese; horse-raceti and tourmiys base l>eeu in 
vogue among them from early times. 

Cutlee is an alien ui Java. Specimens bi ought in Kxgj irorn 
Cannanore on tlie Malabar coast perished iti an earthquake and | 
floods in TfKKr, the effective introduction of tin- precious shrub was i 
due to Hem Irik /waardekron (see N. 1*. van den Herg, “ Vmn tbieiu.'. 1 
ing en \ei bruck \an koliic," 7 /;>/*< v. Si^vavh.cn Lamb 1^70: | 
and thearticle *' Kuflie’ ' in Encyi . XcJ. I nd. Wiji kaw ih is mint uuicil m ; 
a Kavi inscription of A.n. 85<», and the liean-brolh in David Tappen’s j 
list of Javanese beverages, 1067-1^182. may have been eotfee ). I lu ' 
first consignment of cotlec (89^ th) to the Netherlands was m;»<le \n : 
1711-1712, but it wa.H not till after i yzi that the early exports n ached 
any conhidciablc amoiml, Ihe aggregaio quantity sold in tin* 1 
liolne market from 1711 to I7<ji w as 2,ojt),,pi7 pic uls, or on an aviTage ; 
al»ont 143 tons per annum; and this probably represented nearly 
th whol(‘ production of the island. Hy the bi’ginning cd the ii#th | 
century the annual production was aUmt 7143 ton.s and alter the 
introduction ol Hus Van dim Ifo.sth system ol lorced culture a lurther 
augmentation was ell*<clcd. The foiied culture system was, in 
i(>o9, however, of liltle importance. Official reports show that 
from 1840 to 187 1 the ainount ranged from ton.s to 7pvt 

During the ten years 1869 to 1878 the av< rage crop ol the planu- 
tions under slate control was 522(1 tons, that ol the privatt planters 
alxnil 810. 'I'he guvernment' has shown a strange leluciame to 
surrender the old fashioned monojxily, but the spirit of prival(? 
enterprise has slowly gained the day. Though the Hfipearanee ol 
the coftee blight {licmileia vastatrix) almost ruined the industry the 
ulaiitt;rs did not give in. An immune variety vva.s intnxlnced from 
Liberia, and scientific inelh(v<ls ol treatment have been uikipted in 
dealing with the plantations. In 1887, a record year, the value of 
the coffee crop reached :i3, 081,333, ^itid at its average it wim alxiut 
1, 750 ,000 lietwecn 1886 and 181)5. The value was only / i,i(i(»,6f>6 
in i 89(>. riii* greatest dithcullies ate tho uni ertaintk'U Ih^II) ol the 
crop and ol its marketable value. The former is well shown in 
th(‘ tigures lor 1903 to government 17, <>00, 3949 aiul 3511 

tons, and ]>rivate planters 22,305, 11,311 and 21,, 3115 tons, l.ihena 
coffee is still produced in much smaller quantity than java coff(‘.e; 
tlie latter uii an average ol these three years 2i,3(x> tons; thr former 
7409. 

The cultivation of sugar has been long carried on in Java, and 
since the decline of the coff(*e plantations it has developed into the 
le.ading industry ol the bdand. There are exporimciiial stations at 
Hasuruan, J^ekalongaa and nlsewhere, where attempts are nia/Je to 
overcome the many diseases to which the tanc is subject. Miiuy of 
the mills are ei|uipped with high-cla-ss macliinerv ainl piiHlucc 
sugar of excellent colour and grain. In 1853-1857 the avfTage crop 
was 98,094 tons; in 1869*1873, 170,831, and in 1875-188CJ, 204,678. 
by 1 899-1 r|oo the average had risen to 787,673 tons ; and the crops 
for 1904 oud 1905 were respectively 1,064,935 ^.<>'^8,357 tons. I 

Prices fluctuate, but the value of the harvest of 1905 was estimated | 
at about /t 5,000,000. 

The cultivation of indigo shows a strange vitality, (yoder the | 
culture system the natives found this tho most oppressive of all the ! 
state crops. Tho modern chemist at one time seemed to have I 
killed the industry by his synthetic substitute, but in every year I 
betw'oen 1899 and 1904 Java exported between one million and one ' 
and a half million pout^s of the natural prmluct. Japan and Kussia ' 
were the largest buyers. As blue is a favourite colour with the ; 
Javanese proper a large quantity is used at liome. i 

Tea \w first inmxJuced to Java by the Japanese scholar von 
Siehold in 1826. The culture was undertaken by thi; state in 1829 
wnth plants from China, but in 1842 they lianded it over to con- 
tractors, whose attempts to increase their profits by delivering an i 
inferior article ultimately led to the abandonment of the contract I 
system in i8(;>o. In the meantime the basis of a better state of the ; 
ixKlnstry had been laid by the Dutch tea-taster J. J. L. L. Jacobsen 


tlie NodurlniulKcU Handel Maatio^Uappij, wiio iiitruduced nut only 
fresh stuck, but export growers trom China in 185a -1 853. Tint Ua- 
platiiors (often taking poh(H‘Ssiou ol the abamloneU coffee* planta- 
tions) have greatly improved the quolily of tUi ii products. Asuaui 
I lea. was uitriMluced m 1878, and this h.is rapidly extended its artia. 
j The exj^rU increaseil from 12,110,724 th in 1898 to 25,772,594 in 
! I9i>5- More tlian hall the total goes to Uic Nclliei lands; tho United 
; IviiiKtloiu ranks next, and, iai behind both. Uusaia. 

! lu 1854 the goveruincni ini rod lu' 13d the cult me of cinebtma with 
I free lalxnir, and it liad considcialUe Micoess utiiler I*. Juiighuhii and 
. his successars, though tlie vaiieiies grown were ui infermr qUiUity, 

‘ La6*r stfed of tho best cinchona was ol»uiiiod, and iimlvi skillul 
managetUi'iit Java ha.*! become the chief pi^Klucer of quinine in llio 
world, tacao is puHluced in tho i'reangcr iegi iicu>s, I'okaUmgaii, 
Somarung, I’asuruan, Hosuki. Koiliii and Smakaita. In 11)03. a 
n.H.'.Qrd year, 1,1(9,835 piculs (al>out 6540 tuns) were piudutcd. 
iiroku^soHeim w grown for the .Siike oj its bark, so well 

I koowni in Ja|.>an (Jap. kotUu) as u tviper matiTuil 1 he grouud-nul 
(the wklely spread from South America), locally 

known as kachang china or tanah, is Kuncwliut oxtoiisivelv griiwii. 
The oil is ixiKtricd to Hollaiul, wheieil is sold as Dolh salad oil. 
‘la}xioca has long boon cuitivale<l, o.Hpecially m llio Hrcatiger. Ihe 
iiidii.stry is mainly in tho hands ol the Chii)o.sis aud the principal 
loioign purcliasi'is are hngli.sh biscuit iiuiiiuluctmois. The ku|)ok l.sa 
tree liom tioiucul Amenta which, growing ti(‘('iy in any .soil, is ex 
teiisively used throughout Java along the highways as a support ior 
telegraph and telephoin* wires, and planltsl as a prop in (K’pt>ci‘ and 
cubeb plantations. 1 lu* silky tibro lonltiuHHl in its long capsnloi<i 
itiiils is known as oottoii wintl; and among other um'S il 
scrv<‘s almost a.s well as cork lor lilliiig lile belts; and the oil Irom its 
seed is eiuployod ti> ailiilKMale groiiiid tint oil. I he i|uantLty of 
wool extmrted insilly trebled be.tw'oc'li l8()o and lSo(*, lit the laltcit 
yiar ilu‘ total sent to Holland. Au.strulia, Siiiga})oio, Ac., amounting 
to 3«S.58() bales. Ihe rapiii e.\)niu.Hiion ot llii? natural .supply ol 
iudia rubber and gutla-pei< liii began to alhiict Ihe alti’iiiioii of 
g<»vernnient m tin; latter decades ol the Kjth unlmy. b.xteiinive 
expetimeiits liuve been made in tin* ciillivalioii ot iutus fia.duu 
(the karet ol tlie naliies), ( fla.\Uca, aud llrvea hrasihgmis. 

Ihe planting ol giiila piiclui tiees w^as begun about i88(>, and a 
t(.^gulai systi'in mtrodiicisl in the I’reaiiget in i(>ui. I he l*uU(futum 
ohlon^t/oiiutu plaiitatioiis at Hlavati, Koiiiutuk and Sewuug iu 
Hanyuinas have also Uten bi ought nniler ojficial (oiiirol. java 
tobacco, ainoiiiuiiig to alKUit i5,2(M»,iu3o lb a yeai, is laiUivated 
almost (*\i lu.sively in eastern Java. Among other products which 
are of some iinporlatice as articles ol expert may mentioned 
iiutiiK'gH, mace, pepp(‘i, liiileH, aiiaik and copra. 

J‘aHicHlar y,aw//i.— At «litlerenf time.s ilown fo 1830 the govern 
; nielli di.s}M>seil ot Its Diids in lull property to iiidividiiulH wiio, 
a( (piiring, lomplete loiitiol of the inhabitants as w'eil as ol the soil, 

I continiK'l down to the i<)th (i ntiny to m l a^ il tli(*v weK’ indepi'ii- 
(h'tit of all .superior auilatiitv. In this w.iy more, than ij) iiullioiis 
' (*l the people were subjeil not to the slate but to ' sloi k coiiipaiiies, 
i al)S(iitee landloKls and (‘liincse." A(('oidirH; to the 
Ahnavah (nyttt) those " part ienliir lands,*' as they air railed, were 
I distributed follows : iianturn 21, Hataviu 30, Meeater (.'oriieliii 
n#3, Taiigeiaiig 8«i, HinU*n/<.rg of, Semaiaiig 32, Surahuva 26, 
Krawang and l.nmiak 3 eaeb, ( heniHiii 2, ami Hekalongan, KeiKial 
! .'end Hasiiruan i each In Meisbr Cornelis no fewer than 
I per.sons were returned in i*y*i as living on these lands, Of Ihe 16H 
j estates then; are not 20 that grow anything but grass, lUr and (occe 
' nutH. Ill iiuitcn/2iig (thanks proliably to the IWUmit: (dirdeii.s) 
j tuattti'.s arc better : te<i, coliee, cinchona and iiulia tubbei appiaiiii;/ 

1 amongst theobjet Isol cultiv.rtlon ; and, in general, it musf be noteef 
! that these estates have ofteii n.*,liiral ilifheiilties fo ronfend agaiimt 
' far beyoml their linancuil strength. 

I MitwraU.- Of all tho great ihlaiidK ot the arcliipolago Java ia the 
poore.st m metallic ores. <iuld and silver arc practi^Uy non- 
existent. Mangam-se iu found in Jokjakarla ana various oilier 
parts. A concession for working the magnetic iron sands in the 
neighbourhood of ( hilacluip was granted in 1904, Coal occurs in 
thin straU aud Kinall {lockuta in many (.Hirts (Hantani, Ucmbaiig, 

! Jokjakarla, iVc.^ ; and in 1005 a cunLehsiun wah granted to a company 
to work the (oal berl.s at Hajah close to tlie liarlKiur of \Vjjnkr>ope*rH 
Hay, a f»oit of call of the Koninklijk Paketvanrt Manlschappij. 
Th(. dixcxivcry by Dc (fFoot in 1863 of fictroJeuin iuhlerl a moat 
im))ortant industry to the list of the resourcti? of lava I’he great 
Dort I'etioleum Company, now centred at Atn.stenlani, was found* d 
in 1887. The prmluction of tlpa cennpany alone rose from 79,179 
his/en or cases (each 813 gall.) w 1891 to 1,642,780 in and 

to I,()67,i24 in ir)oi. In 1 904 there vv<t< no fewer than 36 comos* 
Hions lur iietroleum. At the same time th* re ih u larger im porta tioii 
of oil from Sumatra as well as from America and. Russia. Sulphur 
is regularly worked in the Miinong Slamct, U ‘^indorA, (i. Sinnbing, 
and in the crater of the 'fangkuban Prahu m well as in other plai cs 
in the I're^nger regencies and in Pasunian. Hrine-wells exist in 
various parts. The bledegu (salt-mud wells) of Groliogan in the 
Solo Valley, Sernarang, arc best known. They rixe from Miocene 
strata and vieM iodine and bromine products as well as coinmon 
salt. The natives of the district are allow<;d to extrai t the iwilt for 
their own use, but dMFW'hero (except in jokjukarta) th** maoufacturu 
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of Balt is a (j^overnment monopoly and confined to the districts of 
Sumenej), Panckasan and Sampang in Madura, where from 3000 to 
4000 peopK* are hereditarily engaged in extracting salt from sea 
water, delivering it to the government at the rate of 10 fl. (nearly 
17s.) j>cr koyang (3700 Ih). The distribution of this salt (rough* 
grained, greyish and highly hygroscopic) is extremely unsatisfactory. 
The waste was so great tliat in 1901 the government paid a prixe of 
alx)ul /S35 (10,000 fl.) to Karl Holtz von liolzbcrg for an improved 
method of packing. Hetween 1888 and i8c)2 the annual amount 
delivered was 71,405 tons; in the next five years it rose to 89,932; 
and between 1898 and 1902 sank again to 88,850. I'he evil effects 
of this monopoly have been investigated by j. E. dc Meyer, " Zout 
als middcl van belasting," De Jnd. (iida. (1005)' hf- scarcity of sail 
has led to a great importation of sailed fish from Siam (upwards of 
6600 tons in 1902). 

Communications , — Hoads and railways for the most part follow 
the fertile plains and table lands along the coast and bi^tween the 
volcanic areas. The principal railways arc the Semarang-J ok Ja- 
karta and Hatavia-Huitcnzorg lines of the Netherlands- Indian 
railway com])any, and the Surabaya- J*asuruan, Pangil-Mulang, 
Sidoarjo-i^aron, Kertosono-Tulung Agung, liuitenzorg-Chianjur, 
Surakarta-Madiun, Pasunian-lTolxilinggn, Jokjakarta-Chilachapand 
other lin«*s of the government, 'riic earliest lines, between liatavia 
and Puilraizorg and Indwecn Semarang and the capitals of the 
sultanates, were built about 1870 by a private company with a state 
guarantee. Since 1875, when Dr van Ooltstcin, then a cabinet 
minister and afterwards Dutch minister in l^ndon, had an act passed 
for the construction of state railways in java, their progress has 
become much more rapid. In addition, several private companies 
have built either light railways or tramways, such i\H that between 
Semarang and joaiui, an<l the total length of all lines wa.s 2460 in 
1905 'Miere are snmr? 3500 miles t)f telegraph line, and cables 
connect java with Madura, Hali and Suttialra, an«l Port Darwin in 
Australia. Material welfare was promoted by the establi.shment 
of lines of sleainships lietween java and the otlier islands, all 
belonging to a Koyal Packed Company, established in 1888 under a 
special statute, and virtually possessing a monopoly on account of 
tlie government mail contracts. 

Administyatum, — Each vilhage (dessa) forms an indep'-ndent 
community, a group of <les.sas flirms a district, a group of districts a 
department and a group of depnrtni(*nt.s a residency, of whicli there 
are seven bsm. At the head (»f each n’sidencv is a resiclent, with an 
n.s.sistant re.sidtnit and a controller, all Dutch OUicials. The otlicials 
of the departments and districts are natives appointed by the 
governnieiil; tho.se of the dessa are also native’s, elected by the 
inhabilanfs and approved by (he resident. In the two sidtanates 
of Surakarta and JoUjakarta the native sultans g,overn under the 
supervision of the residents, (h’or the colonial aelministrution ot 
Netherlands India see MaTay AucHinKLAtav) 

//r.s/rirv. - The origin of the name Java is very doubtful. It 
i.s not improbable that it was first applied either to Sumatra or 
to wdiat was known of the Indittu Archipelago- the insular 
eharat’tor of the several parts not being at on('c recognized, 
jawa Dwipa, or “ land of millet,'’ may have been the original 
form and luivc given rise both to the jaba diu of Ptolemy and to 
the je-pho-thi of Fahien, the Chinese pilgrim of the 4th-5lh 
century. I’hc oldest form of the name in Arabic is apparently 
ZAbej. The first epigraphir occurrence of jawa is in an in.scrip- 
tion of 1343. In Marco Polo the name is the common appella- 
tion of all the Sunda islands. 'J'he Jawa of I bn Baluta is Sumatra ; 
java is bis Mul Jawa (/.e. po.ssibly “ original Java Jaw'il 
IS the modern Javane.se name (in the eourt speech Jawi), some- 
times with Nusa, “ island,'’ or Tanah, “ eountry/’ prefixed. 

It is impossible to extract a rational historical narrative from 
the earlier babads or native chroniiles, and even the later are 
destitute of any satisfactory chronology’, The first great era 
in the hi.story is the ascendancy of the Hindus, and that breaks 
up into three periods — a period of Buddhism, a period t)f 
aggrcs.si^T Si\‘aism, and a period of apparent compromise. Of 
the various Hindu states that were established in the island, 
that of Majapahit was the most widely dominant down to the 
end of the 15th century; its tributaries were many, and it even 
extended its sway into other parts of the archipelago. The 
second era of Javanese history is the invasion of Islam in the 
beginning of the 15th century’ ; and the third is the establishment 
of European and mote particularly of Dutch influence and 
authority in the island. About 1520 the Portuguese entered 
into commercial relationship with the natives, but at the dose 
of the same century the Dutch began to establish themselves. 
At the time when the Dateh East India ('omp;4iy’ I'egan to fix 
its trading factories on the coast luwus^ the cliief native state 


was Mataram^ which had in the 16th century succeeded to the 
overlordship possessed by the house of Demak — one of the 
states that rose after the fall of Majapahit. The emperors of 
Java, as the princes of Mataram are called in the early accounts^ 
had their capital at Kartasura^ now an almost deserted place, 
6 m. west of Surakarta. At first and for long the company had 
only forts and little fragments of territory at Jakatra (Batavia), 
&c. ; but in 1 705 it obtained definite possession of the Preanger 
by treaty with Mataram; and in 1745 its authority was extended 
over the whole north-east coast, from Cheribon to Banyuwangi, 
In 1755 the kingdom of Mataram was divided into the two states 
of Surakarta and Jok Jakarta, which still retain a shadow of 
independence. The kingdom of Bantam was finally subjugated 
in 1808. By the English occupation of the island (i8ii“i8i8) 
the European ascendancy was rather strengthened than weak- 
ened; the great Java war (1825-30), in which Dipa Negara, 
the last Javanese prince, a clever, bold and unscrupulous leader, 
.struggled to maintain his claim to the whole island, resulted in 
the complete success of the Dutch. To subdue him and his 
following, however, taxed all the resources of the Dutch Indian 
army for a period of five years, and cost it the loss of 15,000 
oflTirers and .soldiers, besides millions of guilders. Nor did his 
great influence die with him when his adventurous career came 
to a close in 1855 at Macas.sar. Many Javanese, who dream of a 
restoration of their ancient empire, do not believe even yet that 
Dij)A Negara is dead. 'Fhcy are readily persuaded by fanatical 
hadjis that their hero w’ill suddenly appear to drive away the 
Dutch and claim his rightful heritage, Several times there 
have been political troubles in the native states of central Java, 
in whi('b Dipa Negar&’s name was used, notably in 1883, w'hen 
many rebellious chieftain.s were exiled. Similar attempts at 
revolt hud been made before, mainly in 1865 and 1870, but none 
so .serious perhaps as that in 1849, in which a son and a brother 
of Dipa Negara were implicated, aiming to deli\'cr and reinstate 
him. All such attempts proved a.s futile there as others in 
diflferenl parts of Java, e.spccially in Bantam, where the trouble 
of 1850 and 1888 had a religious origin, and in the end they 
directly contrilnitcd to the consolidation of Dutcdi sway. Being 
the principal Dutch colon)' in the Malay Archipelago, Java was 
the first to benefit from tlie material ( hangc which resulted from 
the introduction of the Grondwet or Fundamental Law’ of 1848 
in Holland, The main changes were of an economical character, 
but the political developments w’erc also important. Sinc'c 1850 
Dutch authority has steiidily advanced, prini'ipally at the ex- 
pense of the semi-independent sultanates in c entral Java, which 
had been allow'ed to remain after the capture and exile of DipA 
NegarA. The p)ow’er of the sultans of Jokjakarta and Sura- 
karta has diminished; in 1863 Dutch authority was strengthened 
in the neighbouring island of Madura, and Bantam has lost every 
vestige of independence. I'he strengthening of the Dutc'h pow-er 
has largely resulted from a more statesmanlike and more generous 
treatment of the natives, who have been educated to regard the 
onin^ hlatidu, or white man, as their protector against the native 
rulers. Thus, in 1866, passports for natives travelling in Java 
were abolished by the then governor-general, Dr Sloet van de 
Beele, who also introduced many reforms, reducing the coniic in 
the government plantations to a minimum, and doing away w’ith 
the monopoly of fisheries. Six years later a primary education 
system for the natives, and a penal code, w’hose liberal provi- 
sions .seemed framed for Europeans, were introduced, 

Antiquities . — Ordinary traces of early human occupation are few 
ill Java. The native bamlx>o buildings speedily perish. Stono 
weapons arc occa-sionally found. But remains of the temples and 
monastic buildings of tlie Hindu period are numerous and splendid, 
and are remarkable as representing architecture which reached a 
high standard without the use of mortar, supporting columns or 
arches. Chandis (i .r. temples, though the word originally meant a 
depository for the ashes ot a saint) are not found in western java. 
They exist in tw’o great zones : one in middle Java, one in eastern 
Java, each with its own distinguishing characteristics, both archi- 
tectural and religious. The former begins in the Dyeng plateau, 
in the east of Banyumas, and extends into the east of liagclen, 
Kedu and the neighbouring districts of Semarang, northern Jokja- 
karta, and the western comer of Surakarta. The latter lies mawy 
ill Sural>a\*a, Kediri and Pasuruan. A considerable number of 
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ruins also exist in Proboling^, Farther cast they ^cow scarce* 
There is none in Madura. The remains of Machani i'utih in 
lianyuwangi are possibly of non*Hindu origin. In the regenev of 
Kendal (Semarang), to the norihoi Kedu» the place-names show that 
temples once existed. 1 Some of them arc Sivaiie, stunc Buddhist, 
some astoundingly composite. None of the Hiiddlusl buildings | 
shows traces of the older Himaryana form of the rrei*!!. The greatest ' 
of all is a perfect sculptural ex|)osition of the Maliayana doctrine. : 
As to the period during which these temples were erectt\l, autlmrities 
are not agreed. I jzerman assigns the central Java groups to betwmi 
ihefithaiid the loth centuries. The seven -storeyed vihara (inonas 
tery) mentioned in the famous Menang-Kabu in^riplion fStimatra) 
as founded by Maharaja Dhiraya Adityadharma in a d . 050 is by 
some supposed to be Boro-Budur. A copper plate of 840 refers to 
Dyeng (Uehyang) as one of the sacred mountains of java. C)ne 
thing seems certain, that the temples of the eastern zone are of 
much more recent origin than most, at least, of the central /ime. 
They are generally distinguished by the characteristics oi a decadent j 
and more voluptuous age, and show that the art of the time hatl 
become less Indian and more Javanese, with traces of influences 
derived from the more eastern Fast. At the same time it must be 
noted that even in Boro JUidur there are non-Indian elements in the 
decoration, indicating that the Hindu architect employed native 
artists and to some extent left them a free hand. 

In his standard work on Indian and Fastern Architfcture (London, 
i 87()), James Fergusson asserted that the Javanese temples are in 
the Chalukyan style. But J. \V. 1 jzerman in an elalKJiatc pmH't’ 
in the Albtm-Kern contends that the learned historian of arcliitec- 
turc was misled by basing Ids opinion mainly on inaccurate drawings 
reproduced by Kaffles. The Javanese temples, with the solitary 
exception of Chandi I lima in the Dyeng, are l lravuliun and not 
Chalukyan. The very temples quoted by Fergusson, when more 
carefully examined, disprove his statement : a fact not without il.s 
bearing on the history of the Hindu immigration. 

The wonderful scenery of the Pyong pliiteau was alreaily, in all 
probability, an tibject of superstitious awe to the alioriginal inhabi- 
tants of Java ; and thus if would catch the attention of the earliest 
IJimlu selth rs. The old crater floor is full of traces of human 
occupation; though, in spite of the tradition of the existence of a 
considerable town, no sepulchral relics of the inhabitants have been 
ili.scovered. There still remain five groups of temples- some well 
preserved, some mere heaps of stone— to prove the devotion their 
ouilders bore to Siva, his con.sort Durga, and Ciane.sha their .son. 
The Arjuno group, in the middle of the pintcfau, consists of Fhancii 
Arjuno (with its chapel or priests’ residence, Th. Semar), C‘li. Srikahdt, 
('h. Punta<leva and Ch. Sembadro, each a simj»le s<|uare chiind»er 
with a portico reached by a flight of steps. Tlic second group. C'h. 
Daravati and Ch. Tarakesil, lies to the tiorth-cast. Tin- third, now a 
ruined mound, lies to tlie east. The fourth, to the north-west, is a 
group of seven small temples of which Ch. Sanchaki is the most 
important, with a square ground plan and an octagon roof with a 
second circular storey. Of the fifth group, in the .south, only one 
tcmjjle remains — the Chandi Birna — a small, beautiful and < xcen- 
tioiially interesting building, in " the form of a pyramid, the ribs 
of which stand out mucli more promiiumtly than the horizontal 
lines of the niche- shaped ornaments which rest each on its lotus 
cushion. ' How this hap|>ens to be the one Chalukyan temple 
amid hundreds is a problem to be solved. The plateau lies 0500 f(. 
alxive the sea, and roads and stairways, locallv know n as Buddha 
roads, lead up from the lowlands of liagelen and I’ekalongan. I he 
stairway between Lake Menjur and Lake Chebong alone consistCMj 
of 4700 steps. The width of the roadway, however, is only some t hree 
or lour feet. A remarkalde subterranean tunnel still exists, which 
served to drain the plateau. 

Of all the Hindu temples of Java the largest and most magnificent 
is Boro-Budur, which ranks among the arcliitectural marvels of llu* 
world. It lies in the residency of Kedu, a lilth* to the west of the 
I*rogo, a considerable stream flowing south to the Indian Ocean. 
The place is best reached by taking the steam-tram from Magelang 
or Jokjakarta to the village of Muntilam Passar, where a convcrvaiu •• 
may b<^ hired. Strictly speaking, fioro-Budur is not a temple but a 
hill, rising about 150 ft. aUive the plain, encase<l with imfiosing 
terraces constructed of hewn lava-blocks and crowded with sculp- 
tures. The lowest terrace now alnive ground forms a square, each 
side 407 ft. long. About 50 ft. higher there is another terrace of 
similar shape. Then follow four othiT terraces of mon; irregular 
contour. The structure i.s crowned by u dome or cupc^la ft. in 
diameter surrounded by sixteen smaller bell-shaped cuixilas. 
Kcgardecl a.s a whole, the main design, to quote Mr Sewell, may Ixt 
(ie.scribed as “ an arcliaic Indian temple, considerably flattene<l ; 
and consisting of a series of terraces, surmounted by a qua.si -stupa : 

^ See K. Verb<?ek, “ Liget dcr oudheden van Java," in f'er/iand. 

V. h. Bai. Gen., xlvi., and his Oudretd kundi^e kaart van Java. 

R. Sew’cU's "Antiquarian Notes in Java," in Journal of ike Hoyal 
Astatic Society (xqc^), give the best conspectus available lor English j 
readers. W. B. Worsfold, A Visit to Java (Ix»ndon, 189.V, has a ! 
good sketch of what w'a.s then known, revised by I-^ofctwor W. Rhys I 
Davids; but whoever wishes full information must refer to Dutch j 
authorities. These are numerous but difficult of access, | 


^pped by a dagoba." It was di.scovorcil by tlie t^ngincer J. \Y, 
l)/erman in i88s that the Ixisnm iu of the structure had cartliod 
up before the building was timshod, and that the lowest retaining 
wall wa.s completely conceaUnl by the einbanknicnt. The arvliitccts 
hail eyidenUy found tlui their temple w.is ihreateneil with a de- 
stiuctivo subsidence; and, whili‘ the scnlptois were still bii.sv with 
the decoration ot the lowi f la^'adcs, they h.ul to abandon their work. 
But the uniinished bas reliels were caieliillv protected bv clay and 
blocks of stone an I left in position; and since i8i)o they are grailnally 
but systematicaliv being e\huine<i .ind photograplu'd bv the Duteh 
archatvilogi.sis, wdio, howt‘ver. have t*i pioeeed with caution, tilling 
up one |x>riion of the cmlunkment be((»ie they go on to ih'.il with 
another. The snbiects treatel in this lowest eueeinte are of the 
most varieil description, forming a picture-gallery ot landscapes, 
scenes of ouUloor and domestic lit.-, mingled with mylhologual .nid 
religious design.s. Among the genre ela.ss appi-.n int*n .shooting buds 
with blow -tnpe iir Uav and arrow, (isherniiMi with rod or net, a man 
playing a Uigpipi-, and so on. It would seetn as if the architect had 
intetidcd gradually to wean tin- di*votei*s from the things ot thi.s 
world. When once tln-v l>egaii to .ist end lrt>in stage to stage of the 
temple-hill they were introduced to the rc.iliiiesnl religion; .ind, by 
the time they reacheil the dagotia thi*y htal p.issed tlnough a \noiess 
of instruction and were ready, with enlightened eyes, to enter *ind 
Itehold the image of Btiddlia, symUilically left iiniierti-ct, as bevuiuj 
the power of hninaii ait to realize or portray. From l)a.semi'nt to 
suininit the vvlh>le hill is a great picture bible of tin- Maliavana 
cieeil. 

If the statues and l»as reliefs of Boru Budur were placed side 
by .side they would extend for tu. 'Hu- eye ot the spet tafnr, 
looking up from tin- present ground h-vel, ir; caught, savs Mr Sewell, 
by the rows id lile .aze Bmldlias that .idom the lel.miini.', wall-; nf 
the .several terraces and the tage like shrines on the i iienl.ii pi. it 
lornis. All the great lignres on the east siile represent .Akshobliva, 
the Dhyani Buddha ol tin* Fast, llis right hiiiid is in the ( humis- 
p.irsii iiimlra (l^ose) touilung the earth in front ol tie- right knee ^ 

1 .swear by the eaith." .All (he statues on the south si<le are 
katnasani ('havu in the varada tnudni the right hand di^.pl.l^'ed 
upwards '* I give you all." On the west side* the staliie.s upieseiit 
Aiidlabha in the dliyana or padinasamu iiiudra, the right hand 
resting palm upwards on the left, lK>th being -m the lap Iheallitude 
ol mcditafinn. Tho.se on tin- nortli represent Amog,asiddlii in the 
abliaya inudra, the right hand being raised and displayed, [laim 
out wards " bear not, all i.s well." 

Other lemarkable groups ot Hindu tem|)l(‘H exist nt-ar the village 
ol I’lambanan^ (less correctly Biambaiian) in Siirakaita, but not lar 
li’om the borders of (okiakai la, with a .station on Ibe railway between 
the two chief towns. 'I be village- lias lieen named allet Ibe ti’inples, 
I’rambaiian signilying the place of leacheis. The wli de ecelesias- 
tical settlement was sunoimded by three lines ol wall, ol vvhieh 
only the inmost is now visible above giouiid. I'.elweeii the second 
and third walls are 1717 small temples, and in (liiMentral enclosure 
are the ruins of .six kirger fem|»|es mi a double row willi two .smaller 
otit-s at the side, I he inidflle temple of the western row is Miir mam 
building, iitll oi Staines ol jmiely Sivaite character Siv.i as (iiiru 
c»r Ic-acher, Siva as Kala or lime tie- Hestroyer, l)iir/;a, (iamslia, 
and so on. But, just as many clnitc.lies in ('(n isleiidom an- called 
not after tlie ('hrisl but after the Virgin, so this is known as Lara 
[i.c. Virgin) janggrang from the |Hjpnlar name of Durga. In tlio 
st>ulherii temple ol the kav is a vei y line figure of a four armed 
Brahma; in the northern tln-re was a Vishnu with attendant (iguies. 
Of the other row tin- middle tomple is again the largest, w-illi Siva, 
his iiandi or bull, and otlu r symliolic sciilplnri-s. 'I'o the north Iiea 
the extraonlinai y i.liister of b mples which, though it does not 
desirrve il.s poimlar name of f liaiidi Sew-ii, the thousand shriiiirs, 
cim.sistsof at least Z40 small buddings gatlurred round a great central 
temple, richly adorned, though roofless and parlkilly ruinefl siiicn 
the earlhipiake of i8t»7. Among the more nolewortliy lignres are 
tiiose of the huge and ungainly guarduins of the te.mnle km-eling at. 
tin: four tiiain gateways of eacii of the principal biiilflingH. ('olonel 
Viile |xdnled out that there are liisiincl. traces of a fine coat of 
stucco on the c-xterior and tin- intr-rior (if tin- fniildings, and he < om 
; pared in tfiis resjjeci " lh«- cave- walls of Fllor.i, flu- great idols at 
i Bamian, and thi' D'lric order at Si-linijs." Olh<-i temples in flic 
same neighlxnirhood as Chandi Sewn are Ch. Liiribiiiig, Ch. Kali 
Belling (Batieng), with a monstrous Kala head as tin- ten tie <0 tlio 
design on the soutln-rn sirle, (.‘h. Kalong and < h. I'laosan. 1 radition 
assigns thes<* temple*, to i20b -iz</>. 

Ol the temples of the eastern zone (he Ix-st knov^'ti is Chandi Jago 
' (or 'l umparig), eluUjralely drrscribed in tin; ArdiawflogicaJ CmnniiB- 
siim's monograph. According to the /•araraton, a native chroriiclo 
fpublished in the Verhand. v. h. Hat. (,en. v. K. en IV., 1H90), it 
belongs to the i.^th century, Miiitaining the tomb of Kangavuni or 
Vi.shnuvardhana, who (lief! in 1272-147.5, The .shrine projxjt 
occupies the third of three platforms, the lowest of which forms a 

- The chief authorities on FraiTil>anan are J. W. Ij/erman, 
Beschrijvtna der oudheden naOtj de Grens der re%identies Soerakavta en 
Djo^iaharta (ifatavia, i8qi« ^'ith fdiotographs and atlas); and 
J. Groneman, Tjandi Parambanan op Midden [ava; Sf-e aim Guide 
a tf avers Hex position des Pays^Bas (the Hague, I90(>), No. 174 sqq* 
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square of 45 to 46 ft. each side. The building fronts the west, and 
is constructed 0/ an andesitic tuff of inferior quality and dark 
colour. Of distinctly Tiuddhistic influence there is no trace. 
The niakara (elephant-fish head) is notably absent. The sculptures 
whicli run round the base and along the sides of the platforms or 
tenaccs arc of the most elaborate and varied description — kings on 
throne.s, dwarfs, elephants, supernatural beings, dialK^lical and 
grotesque, tree-monsters, palaces, temples, courtyards, lakes, gar- 
dens, forcsts—all arc represented. In one place appears a Chinesc- 
or liurmcse-looking .seven-roofed pagoda; in another, a bill temph* 
strangely split down the centre, with a flight of steps running up the 
fissure. The inscriptions are in the Devanagari character. In the 
same neighbourhood arc Ch. Singossari, Ch. Kidal, &c. Another of 
the most beautiful of the eastern temples is Ch. Jabung, mentioned in 
1330. It is built of red brick; and its distinctly Javanese origin is 
suggested by the frequency of the snakc^motif still characteristic 
of modern Javanese art. It may be added that a comparison of the 
several buildings of the zone allords an interesting study in the 
development of the pilaster as a decorative rather than structural ' 
element. 

At Panabaram, near Blitar, Kediri, is another group of stone 
temples and other buildings. The chief temple is remarkable 
for the richness of its sculptures, wdiich are peculiarly delicate and 
spirited in their detoils, i he decoration of tlie mere robes of one 
of the free-standing stairway-guardians consists of scroll work, 
inlerspor.setl with birds and animals rendt'red in a non -Indian .style, 
remini.sceni of Chinese or Japanese work. It has b(jen descriDcd 
as one of the must V)eauUful pieces of sculpture in all the East. 

Sculptures from the temples arc scattered far and wide throughout 
Java, and it is one of the greatest difficulties of the archaeologist 
to determine the origin of many of the most inlercsting specimens. 
'Phis, too, js often the case with those that have found their way 
to tlic museums of Java and ICuropc (Batavia, Leiden, Haarlem, 
Berlin, &c.). Minor relics of the jiast are to be found alike in the 
palaces of the nobles and tlie huts of the highland peasants. Zodiac 
cups of copper or bronze dating from the i2tli or i.^lh century 
arc ill daily use among tlie 'renggcre.s<\ ‘Fhe musical instruments 
u.sed by the musicians of the native courts are often prized on 
account of their great antiquity. 

As many of the Chine.sr came from China centurie.s ago and have 
not ceased to hold intercourse with their imtivc country, the houses 
of the wealthier men among them are often rich in ancient specimens 
of Chinese: art. The .s]x:cial exhibition organized by Henri Ikirel 
and other enthusiasts showed how much of value in this matter 
might lx* brought together in spite of the reluctance of the o\vncr.s 
to commit the sacrilege of exposing to public gaze the images of 
their ancestral gods and heroes. Ikircl has gi\ en cxqui.site examples 
of images of Kwan-yin (the Chinese Virgin-Gixldess), of Buddhas, of 
the ghoulish god of lit(‘ralure, of Lie tal-f*ch (the Chinese poet who 
has gone to live in the planet Venus), &c., in illustration of his papers 
in Z/i4r/ Jfamand et hollandais, pt. v. (tooo), a translation of his 
monograph published at Batavia. 

Authorities. — Besides the .special works quott*(l f ^ assiin , sec Sir 
Stamford Kafllcs, History of Java (J^ndon, 1830) ; V. junghuhn, Java : 
seine Ccstait, Pflanscndeckc, xmd inneve Bauart (Ocf. trans. by J. K. 
llasskarl, Leipzig, 1854-1857) ; P. J. Veth, Java, Geo^aphisch, ethno- 
toffisch, historisch (2nd cd., Haarlem, 1890 1903), a masterly com- 
pendium originally bused largely on Jungtiuhn's descriptions; I.. van 
beventcr, Geschiedenis dev Nederlanders op Java (2nd ed., Haarlem, 
1895): L. W. C. van den Borg, Le Hadhramout ci fes colonies arabes 
dans Varchipel indien (Batavia, i88r>); E. K. Seidmore, Java, the 
Garden of the East (New Y'ork, 1898); J. Chaillev-Hcrl, Jax^a et ses : 
habitants (l^aris, 1900); C. Day, The Poncy and Adnnnisiration of the 
DtUclt in Java (London, 190^; E. S. dc Klerck, De Java-Oorlog van 
1825- 1830 (Batavia, 1905) ; Encychpaedir v. N. Indi?, art. “ Java "; 
Guidr ii 'travers V Exposition de Paris Hague, 1900), with articles 
by siiecialisls on eaoh department of the Dutch colonies, more 
particularly java; Koloniate Verslagen en Regeerings-almanak van 
iV. Indtii, being oflicial publications of the Dutch and Dutch East- 
hidian Government (st'e also Malay Archipelago). 

(H. A. W.; O. J. R.H.) 

JAVBLlNi a spear, particularly one light enough to be thrown, 
a dart. The javelin was often proviM with a thong to help in 
t asting (see Spear). Javelin-throwing is one of the contests in 
the athletu’ section at the international Olympic games. For- 
merly the sheriff of a county or borough had a body of men 
armed with javelins, and known as javdin-men, who acted 
as a bodyguard for the judges when they went on assize. Their 
duties arc now performed by the ordinarj^ police, The w^ord 
itself is an adaptation of Fr. javeline. There are several words 
in Celtic and Scandinavian languages and in Old English, 
meaning a spear or dart, that seem to be connected with javel, 
the base fonn in French; thus Welsh gaflach, Irish gabhla, 
O. Norwegian gaftok^ O. E. gafeluc, later in the form gavelock, of. j 
0 . Norman-Fr. gaveht, jmmht, Ital. giavdcUo. The origin 


seems to be Celtic, and the word is cognate with Ir. ga/a, a hook, 
fork, gaff ; the root is seen in ** gable and in the German 

fork. The change in meaning from fork, forked end 
of a spear, to the spear itself is obscure. 

JAW (Mid. Eng. jawe, jowe and geowe, 0 . Eng. cheman, con- 
nected with “chaw” and “chew,” and in form with “jowl 
in anatomy, the term for the upper maxillary bone, and the 
mandible or lower maxillary bone of the skull; it is sometimes 
loosely applied to all the lower front parts of the skull {q>v.). 

JAWALlQl, Abu MansOr Mauhub ul TawaijoI (1073-T145), 
Arabian grammarian, was born at Bagdad, where he studied 
philology under Tibrizi and became famous for his handwriting. 
In his later years he acted as imam to the (*.aliph Moqtafi. His 
chief work is the Kitdb uPMuarrab, or “ Explanation of Foreign 
Words used in Arabic.'^ 

I'hc text was edited from an incomplete manuscript by E. Sachau 
(Leipzig, 1807). Many ol the lacunae in this have.' been supplied 
from another manuscript by W. Spitta in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, xxxiii. 208 sqq. Another work, written as a supple- 
ment to the JJurrai uEGhawwds of Hariri {q.v.), has been published 
as “ Le Uvredes locutions vicieuses*," by 11. Dorenbourg in Movgen- 
Idndische Porschungen (Leipzig, 1875), pp. 107-* (>6. (G. W. 'L) 

JAWHAR, a native state of India, in the Konkan division of 
Bombay, situated among the lower ranges of the western Ghats. 
Area, 3i08q. m. Pop. (1901), 47,538. The estimated revenue is 
£11,000; there is no tribute. The chief, who is a Koli by caste, 
traces back his descent to 1343. The leading exports are teak 
and rice. I’lie principal village is that of Jawhar (pop. 3567). 

JAW0R6W, a town in Galicia, Austria, 30 m. W. of Lemberg. 
Pop. (1900), 10,^. It has a potter>% a brewcr>% a distillery 
and some trade in agricultural produce. Not far from it is the 
watering-place of Szkto with sulphur springs. The town was a 
favourite residence of John Sobieski, who there rec'eived tlic 
congratulations of the pope and the Venetian republic, on his 
success against the Turks at Vienna (1683). At Jaworow Peter 
the Great was betrothed to Catherine 1 . 

JAY, JOHK (1745-1829), American statc.sman, the descendant 
of a Huguenot family, and son of Peter Jay, a successful New 
York merchant, was born in New York CiU' on the 12th of 
December 1745. On graduating at King’s (!oilege (now (olum- 
bia University) in 1764, Jay entered the office of Benjamin 
Ki.?sam, an eminent New York lawyer. In 1768 he was admitted 
to the bar, and rapidh' acquired a lucrative practice. In 1774 
he married Sarah, youngest daughter of William l.ivingston, 
and was thus brought into close relations with one of the most 
influent ial families in New York. Like many other able young 
lawyers, Jay took an active part in the proceedings that resulted 
in the independence of the United States, identifying himself 
with the conservative element in the Whig or patriot party. He 
wa.s sent as a delegate from New York (!ity to the (nntmental 
rongre.ss at Philadelphia in September 177^ and tliough almost 
the youngest incmlxT, was entrusted with drawing up the 
addre.ss to the people of Great Britain. Of the sec ond congress, 
also, which met at Philadelphia on the 10th of May 1775, 
Jay was a member; and on its behalf he prepared an address 
to the people of Canada and an address to the people of Jamaica 
and Ireland. In April 1776, while still retaining his seat 
in the C ontinental Congress, Jay was chosen as a member of 
the third proNincial congress of New York; and his consequent 
absence from Philadelphia deprived him of the honour of 
affixing his signature to the Declaration of Independtaice. 
As a member (A the fourth provincial congress he drafted a 
resolution by which the delegates of New York in the Continental 
Gemgress were authorized to sign the Declaration of indepen- 
dence. In 1777 he was chairman of the committee oi the con- 
vention which drafted the first New York state constitution. 
After acting for some time as one of the council of safety (whic'h 
administered the state govemmeiii until the new constitution 
came into effect), he was made chief justice of New York state 
in September 1777. A clause in the state constitution pro- 
hibited any justice of the Supreme Court from holding any other 
post save that of delegate to congress on a ” special occasion,” 
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but m Noveml)er 1778 the legislature pronounced the secession 
of what is now the state of Vermont from ilie jurisdiction of 
New Hampshire and New ^'ork to be such an occasion, and 
sent Jay to congress charged with the duty of securing a settlc- 
ntent of the territorial claims of his state. He took his seat 
in congress on the 7th of December, and on the loth was chosen 
president in succession to Henry Laurens. 

On the 27th of September 1779 Jay was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty between Spain and the 
Unit^ States. He was instructed to endeavour to bring Spain 
into the treaty already existing between France and the United 
States by a guarantee that Spain should have the Floridas in 
case of a successful issue of the war against Great Britain, 
reserving, however, to the United States the free navigation of 
the Mississippi. He was also to solicit a subsidy in consideration 
of the guarantee, and a loan of five million dollars. His task was 
one of extreme difficulty. Although Spain had joined France in 
the war against Great Britain, she feared to imperil her own 
colonial interests by directly encouraging and aiding the former 
British colonies in their revolt against their mother country, 
and she had refused to recognize the United States as an in- 
dependent |X)wer, Jay landed at Cadiz on the zand of January 
1780, hut was told that he could not be received in a formally 
diplomatic character. In May the king's minister, (ounl 
de Florida Blanca, intimated to him that the one obstacle to a 
treaty was the question of the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
and for months following this interview^ the poli(y of the 
court was clearly one of delay. In Fei)ruary T781 Congre.ss 
instructed Jay that he might make concessions regarding the 
navigation of the Mississippi, if necessary; but further delays 
were interposed, the news of the surrender of Yorktown arrived, 
and Jay decided that any sacrifice to obtain a treaty w'as no 
longer advisable. His efforts to procure a loan were not much 
more succes.sful, and he was seriously embarrassed by tlic action 
of Congress in drawing bills upon him for large sums. Although 
!)>' importuning the Spanish minister, and by pledging his 
personal responsibility, Jay was able to meet some of the bills, 
he was at last forced to protest others; and tlu* (Tcdit of the 
United States was saved only by a timely subsidy from France. 

In 1781 Jay was commissioned to act with Franklin, John 
Adams, Jefferson and Henry Laurens in negotiating a peace 
with Great Britain. He arrived in Paris on the of June 
1782, and jointly wdth Franklin had proceeded far wdth the 
negotiations when Adams arrived late in G(’tolxT. 'I'he in- 
structions of the American negotiators were as follow : — 

" You are to make the most candid and confidential communica- 
tions upon ail subjects to the ministers of our genermis ally, the 
king of France; to undertake nothing in the nogotuitions for peau' 
or truce without their knowledge and concurrence; and ultimately 
to govern yourselves by their advice and opinion, endtsavouring 
in your whole conduct to make them sensible how much we rely 
on his majesty’s influence for effectual suptxjrt in every thing that 
may be necessary to the present security, or future prosperity, of 
the’ l-nited States uf America.” 

Jay, however, in a letter written to the president of Congre.ss 
from Spam, had expressed in strong terms his disapproval of 
such dependence upon France, and, on aniving in Paris, he 
demanded that Great Britain should treat with hi.s country on 
an equal footing by first recognizing its independemx^ although 
the French minister, Otunt dc Vergennes, contended that an 
acknowledgment of independence as an effect of the treaty 
wa.s as mucli as c^uld reasonably be expected. Finally, 
owing largely to Jay, who suspected the goofl faith of France, i 
the American negotiators decided to treat hidependentiy with 
Great Britain. The provisional articles, which were so favour- ; 
able to the United States as to be a great surprise to the courts ! 
of France and Spain, were s^ed on the joih of November 1782, 
and were adopted with no important change as the final treat)* 
on the 5rd of September 1783, 

On the 24th of July 1784 Jay landed in New York, where he 
was presented with the freedom of the cit)^ and elected a delegate? 
to Congress. On the 7th of May Congress had already chosen him 
to be secretary* for foreign afiair.s, and in December Jay resigned \ 


his seat in Congress and accepted the secretaryship, lie con- 
tinued to act in this capacity until 1790, when Jefferson became 
secretary of state under the new constitution. In the question of 
this constitution Jay had taken a keen interest, and as an 
advocate of its ratification he wrote over the name “ Publius,'' 
five (Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 64) of the famous series of piipers known 
collectively as the Fedtraiisi (see Hamilton, Alexander). He 
published anonymously (though without succe(‘ding in concealing 
the authorship).^;; Address to the People of ^ew York, in vindica- 
tion of the constitution ; and in the state convention at Pough- 
keepsie he ably seconded Hamilton in securing its ratification 
by New York. In making his first appointimmts to federal 
offices President Washington asked Jay to take his clxoice ; 
Jay cbose that of chief justice of ti>e Supreme (!ourt, and hckl 
this position from September 1789 to June i7()5. 'I'he most 
famous case that came before him was that of Chisolm v. 6Vi>rgia, 
in which the question was, ( an a state be sued by a citizen 
of another stale ? Cieorgia argued that it could not lie so sued, 
on the ground that it was a sovereign state, but Jay decided 
against Georgia, on the ground that sovereignty in America 
resided with the people. Thi.s decision led to the adoption of 
the eleventh amendment to the federal (Constitution, which 
provides that no suit may be brought in the federal courts 
against any suite by a citizen of another slate or by a citizen or 
subject of any foreign stale. In 1792 Jay consented to sUind for 
the governorship of New York Stale, but a partisan returning^ 
bouT^ found the returns of three c’ounties teclinicaJly defective, 
and though Jay had received an actual majority of voles, his 
opponent, George ('linton, was declared elected. 

Ever since the War of Independence there had been fric tion 
between Great Britain and the United States. 'Ib the grievances 
of the United States, consisting principally of Great Britain’s 
refusal to withdraw its Inwps from the forts on the north- 
western frontier, as was required by the peacL* treaty of 1783, her 
refusal to make compensation for negroes carried away by tin; 
British army at the (!lose of tlie War of Independence, her 
restrictions on American (X)mmerce, and her refusal to enter 
into any commercial treaty with the United States, were added, 
after war broke out between France and Great Britain in 1793, 
the anti-neutral naval policy according to which British naval 
vessels were authorized to search American merchantmen and 
impress American seamen, provisions were treated as CJontraliand 
of war, and American vessels were seized for no other reason than 
that they had on board goods wliich were the property of the 
enemy or were bound for a port which though not actoaJJy 
blockaded was declarod to be blockaded. Itic anti- British 
feeling in the House of Representatives liecame so stn)ng tlwt 
on the 7th of April 1794 a resolution was introduced to prohiint 
(ommerciaJ jnU;rcour.se between the Uni tod States and Great 
Britain until tJie north-western jiosts should bt* evacuated and 
(ireat Jfritain’s anti-neutral naval p(;licy should be abandoned. 

I Tfiereiipim VVa.shington, fearing that war might result, appointed 
Jay minister extraordinary to Great Britain to negotiate a new 
treaty, and the senate confirmtrd the appointment by a vote of 
18 to 8, although the ncm- intercourse resolution which came 
from the hou.se a few clays later was defeated in tlie senate only 
by the (:a.sting vote of Vice-President John Adams. Jay landed 
at Falmouth in June 1794, signed a treaty with Lord (ifenviJJc 
on the J9th of Novemljer, and disembarked again at New York 
on the 28th of May 1795. Tlie treaty, known in history as Jay's 
Treaty, provided that the north-western posts should be 
evacuatea by the ist of June 1796, that commissioners sliould be 
appointed to settle the north-cast and the north- we.st boundaries, 
and that the Britisfi claims for British debts as well as the 
American claims for eomjiensaiion for illegal seizures .should 
l>e referred to commissioners. More than one-half of the clauses 
in the treaty related to commerce, and although they con- 
tained rather small concessions to the United States, the)* 
were about as much as could rea.sonab}y have been exj;ected 
in the circumstances. One clau.se, the operation of which 
was limited to two years fnmi the dose of the existing war, 
provided that American vessels not exceeding 70 tons Ixirdco 
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might trade with the West Indies, but should cany only 
American products there and take away to American ports only 
West Indian products; moreover, the United States was to 
export in American vessels no molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa 
or cotton to any part of the world. Jay consented to this 
prohibition under the impression that the articles named 
were peculiarly the products of the West Indies, not being aware 
that cotton was rapidly becoming an important export from 
the southern states. The operation of the other commercial 
clauses was limited to twelve years. By them the United States 
was granted limited privileges of trade with the British East 
Indies; some provisions were made for reciprocal freedom of 
trade between the United States and the British dominions in 
Europe ; some articles were specified under the head of “ (contra- 
band of war ” ; it was agreed that whenever provisions were 
seized as contraband they should be paid for, and that in cases of 
the capture of a vessel carrying contraband goods such goods 
only and not the whole cargo should be seized; it was also 
agreed that no vessel should be seized merely because it was bound 
for a blockaded port, unless it attempted to enter the port 
after receiving noti(x^ of the blockade. The treaty was laid before 
the Senate on the 8lh of June 1795, and, with the exception 
of the (‘lause relating to trade with the West Indies, was ratified 
on the 24th by a vote of 20 to 10. As yet the public was ignorant 
of its contents, and although th(^ Senate had enjoined secrecy 
on its members even after the treaty had been ratified, Senator 
Mason of Virginia gave out a copy for publication only a few 
days later. The Kepulilican party, strongly sympathizing with 
France and strongly disliking (Jrcat Britain, had been opposed 
to Jay’s missicjn, and had denounced Jay as a traitor and 
guillotined him in (iffigy when they heunl that he was actually 
negotiating. The publication of the treaty only added to their 
fury. They filled nt'wspapers with articles denouncing it, 
wrote virulent pamplilets against it, and burned Jay in effigy. 
The British flag was insultocl. Hamilton was stoned at a public 
meeting in New York while speaking in defence of the treaty , and 
Washington was grossly abused for signing it. In the House 
of Representatives the Republicans endeavoured to prevent 
the execution of the treaty by refusing the necessary appro- 
priations, and a vote (29th of April 1795) on a resolution that it 
ought to be carried into effect stood 49 to 49 ; but on the next 
day the opposition was defeated by a vote of 51 to 48. ()n('e 
in operation, the treaty grew in favour. Two days before landing 
on his return from the Engli.sh mission, Jay had been elected 
governor of New York state; notwithstanding his temporary 
unpopularity, he was re-elcctcd in April 1798. With the close 
of this second term of office in 1801 he ended his public career. 
Although not yet fifty-seven years old, he refused all offers 
of office, and retiring to his estate near Bedford in Westchester 
county, N.Y., spent the rest of his life in rarely interrupted 
seclusion. In politics he was throughout inclined toward 
Conservatism, and after the rise of parties under the federal 
government he stood with Alexander Hamilton and John 
Adams as one of the foremost leaders of the P’ederalist party, 
as opposed to the Republicans or Democratic-Republicans. 
From 1821 until 1828 he was president of the American Bible 
Society. He died on the 17th of May 1829. The purity and 
integrity of his life are t'ommemoraled in a sentence by Daniel 
Webster : “ When the spotless ermine of the judicial robe 
fell on John Jay, it touched nothing less spotless than itself.” 

See The Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay (4 vols., 
New Y()rk, 1890-1893), edited by H. 1 *. Johnston; William Jay, 
Life of John Jay with Selections from his Correspondence and Miscel- 
laneous Papers {2 vols.. New York, 1833); William Whitelocke, Life 
and Times of John Jay (New York, 1887); and George Pellew, 
John Jay (Tio.ston, 1890), in the " American Statesmen Series.'* 

John Jay's son, William Jay (1789-1858), was born in New 
York City on the i6th of June 1789, graduated from Yale in 
1807, and soon afterwards assumed the management of his 
father’s large estate in Westchester county, N.Y, He was 
actively interested in peace, temperance and anti-slavery move- 
ments. He took a prominent part in 1816 in founding the 


American Bible Society; was a judge of Westchester county from 
1818 to 1843, when he was removed from office by the party in 
power in New York, which hoped, by sacrificing an anti-slavery 
judge, to gain additional strength in the southern states ; 
joined the American anti-slavery society in 1834, and held 
several important offices in this organization. In 1840, how- 
ever, when it began to advocate measures which he deemed too 
radical, he withdrew his membership, but with his pen he con- 
tinued his labours on behalf of the slave, urging emancipation 
in the district of Columbia and the exclusion of slavery from the 
territories, though deprecating any attempt to interfere with 
slavery in the states. He was a member of the American peace 
society and was its president for several years, His pamphlet, 
War and Peace: the Evils of the First with a Plan for Securing 
the Last, advocating international arbitration, was published by 
the English Peace Society in 1842, and is said to have contributed 
to the promulgation, by the powers signing the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856, of a protocol expressing the wish that nations, before 
resorting to arms, should have recourse to the good offices of a 
friendly power. Among William Jay’s other writings, the most 
important are The Life of John Jay {2 vols., 1833) and a Review 
of the Causes and Consequences of the Mexican War (1849). He 
died at Bedford on the 14th of October 1858. 

Sec Bayard Tuckerman, William Jay and the Constitutional 
Movement for the Abolition of Slavery (New Y’ork, 1893). 

William Jay’s son, John Jay (1817-1894), also took anactivc 
part in the anti-slavery movement. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the free soil party, and was one of the organizers of the 
Republican party in New York. He was United States minister 
to Austria-Hungary in 1869-1875, and was a member, and for a 
time president, of the New York civil .service commission 
appointed by Governor Cleveland in 1883. 

JAY, WILLIAM (1769-1853), English Nonconforinist divine, 
was born at Tisbury in Wiltshire on the 6th of May 1769. He 
adopted his father’s trader of .stone-mason, but gave it up in 
1785 in (jrder to enter the Rev. ('ornelius Winter’s school at 
Marlborough. During the three years that Jay spent there, 
his preaching power.s were rapidly developed. Before he was 
I twenty-one he had preached nearly a thousand times, and in 
1788 he had for a while occupied Rowland Hill’s pulpit in London. 
Wishing to continue his reading he accepted the humble pastor- 
ate of Christian Malford, near Chippenham, where he remained 
about two years. After one year at Hope chapel, Clifton, he 
was called to the ministry of Argyle Independent chapel in Bath ; 
and on the 30th of January 1791 he bc".an the work of his life 
there, attracting hearers of every religious denomination and 
of every rank, and winning for himself a wide reputation as a 
brilliant pulpit orator, an earnest religious author, and a friendly 
counsellor. Sheridan declared him to be the most manly orator 
he had ever heard. A long and honourable connexion of sixty- 
two years came to an end in January 1853, and he died on the 
27th of December following. 

The best-known of Jay's works are his Morning and Evening 
Exercises: The Christian contemplated: The Domestic Minister’s 
Assistant; and his Discourses. He also wrote a Life of Rev. Cornelius 
Winter^ and Memoirs of Rev, John Clarke. An edition of Jay's 
Works in 12 vols., 8vo, revised by himself, was issued in 1842-1844, 
and again in 1856. A new edition, in 8 vols., 8vo, was published in 
187(1, See Autobiography (1854) ; S. Wilson's Memoir of Jay (1854); 
S. Newth in Pulpit Memorials (1878). 

JAY (Fr. gt'ai), a well-known and very beautiful European 
bird, the Corvus glandarius of Linnaeus, the OarruJm glandarius 
of modern ornithologists. To this species are more or less 
closely allied numerous birds inhabiting the Palaearctic and 
Indian regions, as well as the greater part of America, 
but not occurring in the Antilles, in the southern portion 
of the Neotropical Region, or in the Ethiopian or Austra- 
lian. All these birds are commonly called jays, and form a 
group of the crows or Corvidae, which may fairly be considered 
a sub-family, Garrulinae. Indeed there are, or have been, 
systematists who would elevate the jays to the rank of a family 
Garrulidae^Si proceeding which seems uimecessar>\ Some of 
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them have an unquestionable resemblance to the pies, if the group 1 thence to Constantinople the nearly allied G. krynicki (which 
now known by that name can be satisfactorily severed from the ! alone is found in southern Russia,' Caucasia and Asia Minor) 
true Corvifiae. In structure the jays are not readily dillercn- shares its haunts with it.' It also crosses the Mediterranean 
tiated from the pies; but in habit they are much more arboreal, to Algeria and Morocco; but there, ns in southern Spain, it is 


delighting in thick coverts, seldom appearing in the open, and 
seeking their food on or under trees. They seem also never to 
walk or run when on the ground, but always to hop. The body- 
feathers are commonly loose and soft ; and, gaily coloured as are 
most of the species, in few of them has the plumage the metallic 
glossiness it generally presents in the pics, while the proverbial 
beauty of the jay’s wing is due to the vivid tints of blue — 
turquoise and colmlt, heiglitencd liy bars of jet-black , an indica- 
tion of the same style of ornament being observable in the greater 
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number of the other forms of the group, and in some predomi- 
nating over nearly the whole surface. Of the many genera 
that have been proposed by ornithologists , perhaps about nine 
may be deemed suflicienlly well established. 

'rhe ordinary European jay, Garrtdus glandarius i), has 
suffered so much persecution in the British Islands as t(» have 
becom<‘ in many districts a rare bird. In Ireland it seems now 
to be indigenous to the southern half of the island only; in 
England generally, it is far less numerous than formerly; and 
in Scotland its numbers have decreased with still greater rapidity. 
There is little doubt that it would have been exterminated l>ut 
for its stock being supplied in autumn by immigration, and for 
its shy and wary behaviour, especially at the breeding-season, 
when it l)ecomes almost wholly mute, and thereby often escapes 
detection. No truthful man, however much he may love the 
bird, will gainsay the depredations on fruit and eggs that it at 
times commits; but the gardeners and gamekeepers of Britain, 
instead of taking a few simple steps to guard their charge from 
injury, deliberately adopt methods of wholesale destruction — 
methods that in the case of this species are only too easy and too 
effectual— by proffering temptation to trespass which it is not in 
jay-nature to resist, and a(’cordingly the bird runs great chan('e 
of total extirpation. Notwithstanding the war ( arried on against 
the jay, its varied cries and active gesticulations show it to be a 
sprightly bird, and at a distance that renders its beauty-spots 
invisible, it is yet rendered conspicuous by its cinnamon-coloured 
body and pure white tail-covcrts, which contrast with the deep 
black and rich chestnut that otherwise mark its plumage, and 
even the young at once assume a dress closely resembling that 
of the adult. The nest, generally concealed in a leafy tree or 
bush, is carefully built, with a lining formed of fine roots neatly | 
interwoven. Herein from four to seven eggs, of a greenish | 
white closely freckled, so as to seem suffus^ with light olive, | 
are laid in March or April, and the young on quitting it accom- | 
pany their parents for some weeks. 

Though the common jay of Europe inhabits nearly the whole I 


probably but a winter immigrant. The three form.s just named 
hav’c the widest range of any of the genus. Next to them come 
G. atricapillus, reaching from Syria to Baluchistan, G, japonicus, 
the ordinary jay of southern Japan, and sinemis, the Chinc.se 
bird. Other forms have a much more limited area, as G, rervicalis, 
the local and resident jay of Algeria, G. hynanus, found on the 
southern shores of the Caspian Sea, and G, hinuwus, confined to 
the island of Formo.sa. 'I’he most aberrant of the true jays is 
G, lidthi, a very rare species, which seems to come from some 
part of Jaj)an (%nde Salvadori, Atti Accad, TorinOy vii. 474), 
though its exact loi'ality is not known. 

Leaving the true jays of the genus Garrnlus, it is expedient 
next to consider those of a group named, in Prrisoreus 

by Prince C. L. Bonaparte (NV/gg/Vj. ^'c,, Auim, Vertehrati, p. 43) 
and Dysornithia by Swainson { h\ llrAmnicandy ii. 495).- 

This group contains two si)ecies — one the Lanins injanslus of 
Linnaeus and the Siberian jay of luiglish writers, whi('h ranges 
throughout the pine-forests of the north of Europe and Asia, and 
the second the Corvus canadensis of the same author, or (anada 
jay, oectipying a similar station in Ameri('a. 'I’he so-called 
Siberian jay is one of the most entertaining birds in the world. Its 
versatile (Ties and actions, as seen and heard by those who pene- 
trate the .solitude of the northern forests it inhabits, ('an ne^'er be 
forgotten by one who has had experieiu c* of them, any ni(»re than 
the pleasing sigid of its rust-roloiired tail, which an (X’casional 
gleam of sunshine will light up into a l>rillian(T (juite unexpected 
by those who liave only surveyed the bird’s otherwise gloomy 

appearance in 

the gla.ss-case of 
a mu.seum. Jt * 
seems .s(’arcely to 
know fear, ob- 
truding itself on 
the noti('e of any 
traveller who in- 
vades its haunts, 
and, .should he 
halt, making it- 
self at once a 
denizen of his 
hivoua('. In con- 
fi n e m e n t it 
speedily becomes 
fricmdly, but suit- 
able food f(jr it is 
not easily found. ^ 

Linnaeus seems 
to have l»een 
under a mi.sap- 

prehension when , . 

he applied to it -• 

the trivial epithet it bears; for by none of his countrymen is it 
deemed an unlucky bird, but rather the reverse. In fact, no one 
can lij5ten to the cheery .sound of its ordinary culls witli any but 
a hopeful feeling. 'I'he (Canada jay, or “ whisky-jack ” (the 
corruption probably of a Cree name), .seems to be of a similar 
nature, but it presents a still more sombre coloration, its nestling 
plumage,’^ indeed, being thoroughly corvine in appearance and 
suggestive of its being a pristine form. 

As though to make amend.s for the dull plumage of the species 
last mentioned, North America offers some of the most brilliantly 


are laia in jiiarcn or /vpni, ana ine young on quilling 11 accom- j j further information will po.ssibly show that these districts are 
pany their parents for some weeks. j not occupied at the same season of the year by the two forms. 

Though the common jav of Europe inhabits nearly the whole ' Recent writers have preferred tlie iormcr name, though it was 
of this quarter of the globe south of 64* N. lat., its territory in : '>n»y sub Konerically by its author, who assigned to it no char- 

which replaces it on the other side of the Ural, and ranges thence I « ju this it was described and figured {F. B. Americana^ ii. 296, 
across Siberia to Japan; and again on the lower Danube and pi. 55) as a distinct species, G. hvachyrhyi^chus. 
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coloureti of the sub-family , and the common blue jay ' of Canada 
and the eastern states of the Union, Cyanurus crislatus (fig. 2), 
is one of the most (conspicuous birds of the '1 ransatlantie w<K)ds. 
The account of its habits by Alexander Wilson is known to every 
student of ornithology, and Wilson’s followers have had little to 
do but supplement his history with unimportant details. In 
this bird and its ma.ny allied forms, coloration, though almost 
confined to various tints of blue, seems to reach its climax, but 
want of space forbids more particular notice of them, or of the 
members of the other genera Cyanocitta, Cyanocorax, Xanihura, 
PsilorhtnuSy and more, which inhabit various pans of the 
Western continent. It remains, however, to mention the genus 
CissOy including many beautiful forms belonging to the Indian 
region, and among them the C. speciosa and 6’. sinensisy so often 
represented in Oriental drawings, though doubts may be ex- 
pressed whether these birds are not more nearly related to the 
pies than to the jays. (A. N.) 

JEALOUSY (adapted from Fr. jalousiey formed from jaloux, 
jealous, Low 1 -at. zeLosusy Gr. fiyAo«, ardour, zeal, from the root 
seen in to boil, ferment; cf. “ yeast ”), originally a condi- 
tion of zealous emulation, and hcn(;(i, in the usual modern sense, 
of resentment at being (or believing that one is or may be) 
supplanted or preferrecl in the love or affection of another, or in 
the enjoyment of some good rc^garded as properly one’s own. 
Jealousy is really a form of envy, but implies a feeling of personal 
claim which in envy or covetousness is wanting. The jealousy 
of God, as in Exod. xx. 5, “ For I, the L(jrd thy God, am a jealous 
God,” has Ix^en defined l)y Pusey {Minor Prophets y i860) as the 
attribute “ whereby he docs not endure the love of his creatures 
to l>e transferred from him.” “ Jealous,” by etymology, is 
however, only another form of “ zealous,” and lh(^ identity is 
exemplified by such expressions as ” I hav(! been very jealous 
for the Lord God of Hosts ” (t Kings xix. 10). A kind of ghuss, 
thick, ribbed and non-transparent, was formerly known as 
“ jealous-glass,” and this application is seen in the borrowc^d 
French word jalousiey a blind or shutter, made of slats of wood, 
which slope in such a way as to admit air and a certain amount 
of light, while excluding rain and sun and inspection from 
without. 

JEAN D’ARRAS, a 15th-century trouvere, about whose 
personal history nothing is known, was the ( ollahorator with 
Antoine du Val and Fouquart de Cambrai in the authorship of 
a collection of stories entitled £lvangiUs de quenouUle. They 
purport to record the narratives of a grou|) of ladies at their 
spinning, who relate the current theories on a great variety of 
subjects. The work dates from the middle of tht? 15111 century 
and is of considerable value for the light it throws on medieval 
manners. 

There were many editions of this hook in the 15th and i6th cen- 
turies, one of which was printed by Wynkyn tie Wortle in £n«li.sh, 
as The Gospelles of Dystaves. A modern edition (Colltjction 
has a preface by Anatole France. 

Another trouverey Jean d’ Arras who flourished in the 
second half of the 14th century , wrote, at the request of John, 
duke of Berry, a long prose romance entitled Chronique de la 
princesses It relates with., many digressions the antecedents 
and life of the fairy Mclusine 

JEAN DE MEUN, or De MEUNfi (r. 1250-^, 1305), whose 
original name was Jean Clopinel or Chopinel, was born at Meun- 
sur-Loire. Tradition asserts that he studied at the university 
of Paris. At anj^ rate he was, like his contemporary, Rutebeuf, 
a defender of Guillaume de Saint-Amour and a bitter critic of the 
mendicant orders. Most of his life seems to have been spent in 
Paris, where he pos.sessed, in the Rue Saint- Jacques, a house with 
a tower, court and garden, wliich was described in 1305 as the 
house of the late Jean de Meung, and w'as then bestowed by a 
certain Adam d'Andely on the Etominican.s. Jean de Meun says 
that in his youth lie composed songs that were sung in every 
public plajce and school in France. In the enumeration of his 
owm works he places first his continuation of the Roman de la 
rose of Guillaume de Lorris ((y.v.). 'J’he date of this second part 

’ The birds known as blue jays in India and Africa arc rollers (q,v,). 


is generally fixed between 1268 and 1285 by a reference in the 
poem to the death of Manfred and Conradin, executed (1268) by 
order of Charles of Anjou (d. 1285), who is described as the present 
king of Sicily. M. F. Guillon (jean Clopinely 1903), however, 
considering the poem primarily as a political satire, places it in 
the last five years of the 13th century. Jean de Meun doubtless 
edited the work of his predecessor, Guillaume de Lorris, before 
using it as the starting-point of his own vast poem, running to 
19,000 lines. The continuation of Jean de Meun is a satire on 
the monastic orders, on celibacy, on the nobility, the papal see, 
the excessive pretensions of royalty, and especially on women 
and marriage. Guillaume had been the servant of love, and the 
exponent of the laws of ” courtoisie Jean de Meun added an 
“ art of love,” exposing with brutality the vices of women, their 
arts of deception, and the means by which men may outwit 
them. Jean de Meun embodied the mocking, sceptical spirit of 
the jahliauxs He did not share in current suj)erstitions, he had 
no respect for established institutions, and he scorned the con- 
ventions of feudalism and romance. His poem shows in the 
highest degree, in spite of the looseness of its plan, the faculty of 
keen observation, of lucid reasoning and exposition, and it entitles 
him to be considered the greatest of French medieval poets. 
He handled the French language with an ease and precision 
unknown to his predecessors, and the length of his poem w^as no 
bar to its popularity in the 13th and 14th centuries. Part of its 
vogue was no doubt due to the fact that the author, who had 
mastered practically all the scientific and literary knowledge of 
his contemporaries in France, had found room in his poem for a 
great amount of useful information and for numerous citations 
from classical authors. The book was attacked by Guillaume de 
Dcgulleville in his Pelerinage de la vie humaine {c, 1330), long a 
favourite w'ork both in England and France; by John Gerson, 
and by Christine de Pi.san in her ^pitre au dieu d' amour] but it 
also found energetic defenders. 

Jean de Meun translated in 1284 the treatise, De ro militari, ot 
Vrgetius into French as Le livn de Vef>i>ce dr I* art tie chevalerie ® (ed. 
Ulysse Robert, Soc, des anciens tcxics fr,^ 1897). He also produced 
a spirited version, the first in French, of the letters of Abelard an. I 
HOloi’se. A I4li)*ccntury MS. of this translation in the Bibliotheqne 
Nationale has annotations by i^’trarch. His translation of the 
Dc consolaiUme philoHophiaa of iioetius is preceded by a letter to 
Philip IV. in which he enumerates his earlicir works, two ol which 
are lost — De spirifurllc amitif' from the De spirituali amkitia of 
Aelred of Kievaulx (d. i lOO), and the Livre des nierveilles d'Hirlande 
from the Tvpofffaphia Ilibernicay or Dc Mivabilibus Hiberniae of 
Ciiraldus Cambrensis (Giraud dt? Barry). His last poems are 
doubtless his Testament and Codicille. Tlu? Testament is written in 
quatrains in monorime, and contains advice? to the different classes 
of the community. 

Sec also Paulin Paris in Hist, lit. de la Prance, xxviii. 391-430* 
and E. Langlois in Hist, de la lajigue et de la lit. fvanQaisey ed. L. 
Petit de Jullevillc, ii. 125-161 (1896); and edition.s of the Roman 
dc la rose {q,v,). 

JEANNETTE, a borough of Westmoreland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., al)out 27 m. E. by S. of Pittsburg. Pop. (1890), 
3296; (1900), 5865, of whom J340 were foreign-born. It is 
served by the Pcnn.sylvania railroad, and is o nnected with 
Pittsburg and Union town by electric railway. It is supplied 
with natural gas and is primarily a manufacturing centre, it.s 
principal manufactures being glass, table-ware and rubber goods. 
Jeannette was founded in 1888, and was incorporated as a 
borough in 1889. 

JEANNIN, PIERRE (1540-1622), French sUtesman, was Ixirn 
at Autun. A pupil of the great jurist Jacques Cujas at purges, 
he was an ad\^ocate at Dijon in 1569 and became councillor and 
then president of the parlement of Burgundy. He opposed in 
vain the massacre of St Bartholomew in his province. As 
councillor to the duke of Maycnnc he sought to reconcile him 
with Henry IV. After the victory of Fontaine-Frangaise (1595), 
Henry took Jeannin into his council and in 1602 nam^ him 
intendant of finances. He took part in the principal events of 
the reign, negotiated the treaty of Lyons with the duke of Savoy 

^ Jean de Mean's translation formed the basis of a rhymed version 
(1390) by Jean IMorat of Besan^on, Li abreyance dc Vordre dc cheva- 
Uric, 
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(see Henry IV.), and the defensive alliance between France and 
the United Netherlands in 1608. As superintendent of finances 
under I-ouis XIII., he tried to establish harmony between the 
Icing and the queen -mother. 

See Berger dc XivTcy, Lfttres missives dc Henri IV. (in the Collec- 
tion inidiie pour I' kisiom de France), t. v. (1H30); P(icrre) S(aumai3e), 
Elone suf la vie de Pierre Janin (Dijon, i<)23) ; Sainte-Bcuve, Causeries 
du lundi, t. X. (May 1854). 

JEBB, JOHN (1736-1786), English divine, was educated at 
Cambridge, where he was elected fellow of Peterhouse in 1761, 
having previously been second wrangler. He was a man of 
independent judgment and warmly supported the movement of 
1771 for abolishing university and clerical subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. In liis lectures on the Greek 'J estament he 
is said to have expressed Socinian views. In 1775 he resigned 
his Suffolk church livings, and two years afterwards graduated 
M.D. at St Andrews. He practised medicine in London and was 
elected F.R.S. in 1779. 

Another John Jebb (1775-1833), bishop of Limerick, is best 
known as the author of Sacred Literature (London, 1820). 

JEBB, SIR RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE (1841-1905), English 
classical scholar, was bom at Dundee on the 27th of August 
1841. His father was a well-known barrister, and his grand- 
father a judge. He was educated at Charterhouse and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He won the Porson and CTaven 
scholarships, was senior classic in 1862, and became fellow and 
tutor of his college in 1863. From 1869 to 1875 he was public 
orator of the university ; professor of Greek at Glasgow from 1875 
to 1889, and at Cambridge from 1889 death on the 9th of 

December 1905. In 1891 he was elected member of parliament 
for (.'.ambridge University; he was knighted in 1900. Jebb was 
acknowledged to be one of the most brilliiuU classical scholars of 
his time, a humanist in the best sense, and his powers of transla- 
tion from and into the classi<‘al languages were unrivalled. A 
collected volume, Translations into Greek and Latin, appeared 
in 1873 iw). He was the recipient of many honorary 
degrees from European and American universities, and in 3905 
was made a meinher of the Order of Merit. He married in 
3874 the widow of General A. J, Slernmcr, of the United States 
army, who survived him. 

Jebb was the author of numwous publications, of which the 
following are tlic most imj)ortajit : The Characters of 'l*hcophra.stus 
(1870), text, inlroduction, English translation and coinmenfary 
(rc-edited by j. E. Sandys, 1909); The Attic Orators from Antiphon 
to Isacus (2hd ed., 1893), with companion volume, Selections from the 
Attic Orators (jnd ed., 1888) ; Bentley ; Sophocles (3rd cd., 1893) 
the seven plays, text, English translation and notes, tlie pro- 
mised edition of the fragments being prevent(?d by his death; 
Bacchylides (1905), text, translation, and i\oio^\JJonier (3rd ed., 1888), 
an introduction to the Iliad and Odyssey \ Modern Oreece (1901); 
The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry (1803). His 
translation of the Phetoric of Aristotle was publi.sbe<l posiiv inously 
under the editorship of J. E. Sandys (1909). A s<?l(\:tion from liis 
Essays and Addresses, and a subsequent volume, Life and Letters of 
Sir Richard Claverhouse Jehh (with critical introduction by A. VV. 
Verrall) , were published by his widow in 1907 ; sec also an appreciative 
notice by J, E. Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship, vol. hi. (1908). 

JEBEIL (anc. Gebal-Byblns), a town of Syria pleasantly 
situated on a slight eminence near the sea, about 20 rn. N. of 
Beirut. It is surrounded by a wail ij m. in circumference, with 
square towers at the angles, and a castle at the south-east corner. 
Numerous broken granite columns in the gardens and vineyards 
that surround the town, with the number of ruined houses within 
the walls, testify to its former importance. The .stele of J(?haw- 
melek, king of Gebal, found here, is one of the most important 
of Phoenician monuments. The small port is almost choked up 
with sand and ruins. Pop. 3000, all Moslems. 

The inhabitants of the Phoenician Gebal and Greek Byblus 
were renowned as stonecutters and ship-builderr. Arrian (ii. 20.1) 
represents Enylus, king of Byblus, as joining Alexander with a 
fleet, after that mcmarch had captured the city. Philo of Byblus 
makes it the most ancient city of Phoenicia, founded by Cronus, 
i.e. the Moloch who appears from the stele of Jehawmelek to have 
l>een with BaaUt the chief deity of the city. According to 
Plutarch {Mar, 357), the ark with the corpse of Osiris was cast 


ashore at Byblus, and there found by Isis. The orgies of Adonis 
in the temple of Baalit (Aphrodite Byblia) are described by 
Lucian, De Dea Syr., cap. vi. The river Adoni.s is the Nahr al- 
Ibrahim, whi(‘h flows near tiic town. The (Tusaders, after failing 
before it in 1099, captured “ Giblet " in 1 103, but lost it again 
to Saladin in 1 18(). Under Mahommedan riiU‘ it has gradually 
decayed. (D.G.U.) 

JEBEL (plur. jihdl), also written Giobel with hard g (plur. 
gih(il), an Arabic word meaning a iinmntuin or a nKamtain chain, 
It is frequently used in place-names. 'Lhe French transliteration 
of the word is djebel. Jeheli signifies a mounUiineer. 'Die pro- 
nunciation with a harcl g sound is that used in the Egyptian 
dialect of Arabic. 

JEDBURGH, a royal and i)olice burgh and county-town of 
Roxburghshire, Sc'otland. l*op. of |)()lice burgh (1901), 3136. 
It is situated on Jed Water, a tributarv of the 'i'eviot, 564 m. S.E. 
of Edinimrgh by the North British railway, via Roxburgh and 
St Boswells (49 m. by road), and 10 in. irorn the border at 
Catcleuch Shin, a peak of the Uheviots, 1742 H. high. Of the 
name Jedburgh there liave been many variants, the earliest Ixilng 
Gedwearde (800), Jedwarth (1251), and Geddart (1586), while 
locally the word is sometimt's pronounced jethart. 'J’hc town 
is situated on the left hank of the Je<l, the main .streets running 
at right angles from each side of the central market-plu< e. Of 
the renowned group of Border abbeys Jedburgh, Melrt>.se, 
Dryburgh and Kelso — that of Jodburgli is the stateliest. In 
Ti 18, according to tradition, but more probably as late a.s 1 138, 
David, prince of Cumbria, here foundc'd a priory for August iriian 
monks from the abbey of St Quentin at Beauvais in France, and 
in 1147, after he had become king, erected it, into an al)l)ey 
dedicated to the Virgin. Repeatedly damaged in border warfare, 
It was ruined in 154.^-45 during the JCnglisl) iina.sion leil by 
Sir Ralph Evers (or Eure). establishna nf was siip})rc.s.sed 
in 1559, the revenu(‘s being temporarily annexed to the Crown. 
.After changing uwnttrs more than once, th(‘ lands were purcha.sed 
in 1637 by the 3rcl (^arl of Lothian. Latterly fivt* of the bays at 
the west end had been utilized as llu‘ parish cliun h, but in i873 - 
3875 manpie.ss of Lolliian built a churcli for the* s(*rvi(.'e 

of the parish, and pr(\sentcd it to the heritors in (jxchange ffir the 
ruined abliey in order to prejvent the latter from being injured 
by modern additions and altt'ralions. 

'riu? abbey was of Old R(ul s iikIsIdiic, and L^jlDiigs inoslly 
to the end of the 12th and the b<'KinninK of ll\e l3lh centuries. 'I he 
architecture is mixed, and the al»bey is a Ijeantifiil example <d tlie 
Norman and Transition styles. 'I'he total len):'th is 235 tl., the nave 
being i33j ft, long and 39^ ft. wide. The west front contains a 
great Norfnan porcli and a line wheid window, d he nave, on eecli 
side, has nine pointed arciies in the basr^nieut storey, nine round 
arches in the triforiuni, and tliirty six jjoinl.e<l arclnr.s In the cleie- 
story, through W'hicli an arcade is carried on both sides, 'the towe? , 
at the intersection of tlie nave and t.ran.sepis, is of unusually massive 
proportions, being 30 ft. square and Jully ft. iiigli; thf; nelwoik 
bahester round the top is modern. With the exception (d the nortli 
piers and a small |x)rtion of the wall above, wliicli are Nonnati, the 
tower dates from fh(' end rd the 13th cenUirv. The whoh* of the 
.south tranw'pt has perished. Tlu? north transept, wiUi early 
Decorated windows, has been covered in ainl walled off, and is ihe 
burial-ground of tlie Kerrs of I 'ernihirst, ancestors of th(^ marejuess 
of Ix)thian. 'Hie carli(‘st (.omlistoni? is dated 1524; one of the 
latest is ihe r<*ciiinl)ent effigy, by G. F. Watts, R.A., of the 8t;h 
Tnart|uess of Lf)thiiin (1832-1870). All that is left of the choir, 
which contains .some vc-ry early Norman work, is two Iwys with tJiree 
ti<;r.s on cacli side, corre.sponding to the design of the nave. II is 
siipiiosed that the aisle, with Decorated window and groined roof, 
Wiuth of the chancel, formed the grammar .sclnxil (removed from the 
af)l)C*y in 1751) in which Samuel Rutherford (if>or> i6bi), principal 
of St .Wry's 0 )Uege, St Andrews, and James 'I hom.son, author of 
The .Seasons, were educatefl. The door leading from the .south aisle 
into a herbaceous garden, formerly the cloister, is an exquisite copy 
of one which had become greatly decay trfl. It was dc.sigmefl by Sir 
l^owland Anderson, under who.se superintendence restoration in th..- 
abbey was carried out. 

The ca.st)c .stood on high ground at the south end of the burgh, 
or ‘‘ town-head.” Erected by David L, it was one of the strong- 
holds ceded to England in 1174, under the treaty of FaJaise, for 
the ransom of William the Lion. It was, however, .so often 
captured by the English that it became a menace rather than a 
protection, and the townsfolk demolished it in 1409. It luid 
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occasionally been used as a royal residence, and was the scene, in 
November 1285, of the revels held in celebration of the marriage 
(solemnized in the abbey) of Alexander 111 . to Joleta, or Yolande, 
daughter of the count of Dreux. The site was occupied in 1823 
by the county prison, now known as the castle, a castellated 
structure which gradually fell into disuse and was acquired by 
the corporation in 1890. A house exists in Backdate in which 
Mary Queen of Scots, resided in 1566, and one in Castlegate 
which Prince Charles Edward occupied in 1745. 

The public buildings include the grammar school (built in 
1883 to replace the successor of the school in the al)bey), founded 
by William Turnbull, bishop of Glasgow (d. 1454), the county 
buildings, the free library and the public hall, which succeeded to 
the corn exchange destroyed by fire in 1898, a loss that involved 
the museum and its contents, including the banners captured 
by the Jethart weavers at Bannockburn and KilliecTankie. The 
old market cross still exists, and there arc two public parks. 
The chief industry is the manufacture of woollens (blankets, 
hosiery), but brewing, tanning and iron-founding are carried on, 
and fruit (especially pears) and garden produce are in repute. 
Jedburgh was made a royal burgh in the reign of David I., and 
received a charter from Robert 1 , and another, in 1566, from 
Mary Queen of Scots. Sacked and burned time after time dur- 
ing the Border strife, it was inevitable that the townsmen should 
become keen fighters. Their cry of “ Jethart’s here ! was heard 
wherever the fray w^axed most fiercely, and the Jethart axe f»f 
their invention — a steel axe on a 4-ft. pole — wrought havoc in 
their hands. 

“ Jethart or Jeddart justice,’^ according to whi<‘h a man was 
hanged first and tried afterwards, seems to have been a hast)* 
generalization from a solitary fact- the summary c.xecution in 
James Vl.^s reign of a gang of rogues at the instance of Sir 
George Home, but has nevertheless passed into a pnn'crb. 

Old J[eddart, 4 m. S. of the jiresent town, the first site of the 
burgh, is now marked by a few grassy mounds, and of the great 
Jedburgh forest, only the venerable oaks, the “ Capon Tree ” and 
the “ King of the Woods remain. Dunion Hill (1095 
about 2 m. .south-west of Jedburgh, commands a fine view of 
the (!apital of the county. 

JEEJEEBHOY (Jijibiiai). SIR JAMSETJEE (Jamsetji), 
Bart. (1783-1859), Indian merchant and philanthropist, was 
born in Bombay in 1783, of poor but respectable parents, and 
w'as left an orphan in early life. At the age of sixteen, with a 
smattering of mercantile education and a bare pittance, he 
commenced a series of business travels destined to lead him to 
fortune and fame. After a preliminar>' visit to Calcutta, he under- 
took a voyage to China, then fraught with so much diffic^ulty and 
risk that it was regarded as a venture betokening considerable 
enteiprise and courage; and he subsequently initiated a syste- 
matic trade with that country, being himself the carrier of his 
mer(‘h;mt wares on his passages to and fro between Bombay and 
Canton and Shanghai. His second return voyage from China 
was made in one of tin.' East India (^)mpany’s fleet, which, under 
the command of Sir Nathaniel Dance, defeated the lYencb 
squadron under Admiral Linois (Feb. 15, 1804), On his 
fourth return voyage from China, the Indiaman in whic h he 
sailed was forced to surrender to the French, b\- whom he was 
carried as a prisoner to the Cape of Good Hope, then a neutral 
Dutch po.ssession; and it was only after much delay, and with 
great difficulty, that he made his way to Calcutta in a Danish 
ship. Nothing daunted, he undertook yet another voyage to 
China, whirli was more successful than any of the previous ones. 
By this lime he had fairly established his reputation as a mer- 
chant possessed of the highest spirit of enterprise and consider- 
able wealth, and thenceforward he settled dowm in Bombay, 
where he directed his ('ommercial operations on a widely extended 
scale. By 1836 his firm was large enough to engross the energies 
of his three sons and other relatives ; and he had amassed what 
at that period of Indian men’antile history was regarded as 
fabulous wealth. An essentially self-made man, having experi- 
enced in early life the miseries of poverty and w^ant, in his days 
of affluence Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy developed an active instinct 


of sympathy with his poorer countrymen, and commenced that 
career of private and public philanthropy which is his chief title 
to the admiration of mankind. His liberality was unbounded, 
and the absorbing occupation of his later life was the alleviation 
of human distress. To his own community he gave lavishly, 
but his benevolence was mainly cosmopolitan. Hospitals, 
schools, homes of charity, pension funds, were founded or en- 
dowed by him, while numerous public works in the shape of wells, 
reservoirs, bridges, causeways, and the like, not only in Bombay, 
but in other parts of India, were the creation of his bounty. The 
total of his known benefactions amounted at the time of his 
death, which took place in 1859, to over £230,000. It was not, 
however, the amount of his charities so much as the period and 
circumstances in which they were performed that made hi.s 
benevolent career worthy of the fame he won. In the first half 
of the 19th century the various communities of India were much 
more isolated in their habits and their sympathies than they are 
now. Jamsetjee Jcejeebhoy\s iinsectarian philanthropy awak- 
ened a common understanding and created a bond between them 
which has proved not only of domestic value but has had a 
national and political significance. His services were recognized 
first in 1842 by the bestowal of a knighthood upon him, and in 
1858 by tliat of a baronetcy. These were the ver>^ first distinc- 
tions of their kind conferred by Queen Victoria upon a British 
subject in India. 

His title devolved in 1859 on his eldest son Cursetjee, who, 
by a special Act of the Viceroy’s Council in pursuance of a 
provision in the letters-patent, took the name of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy as second baronet. At his death in 1877 his eldest 
son, Menekjee, became Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the third 
baronet. Both had the advantage of a good English education, 
and continued the career of benevolent activity and devoted 
loyalty to British rule which had signalized the life-work of the 
founder of the family. They both visited England to do homage 
to their .sovereign; and their public servic'es were recognized 
by their nomination to the order of the Star of India, as well 
as by appointment to the Legislative Councils of Calcutta and 
Bomliay* 

On the death of the third l)arotiiCt, the title devolved upon his 
brother, Cowsajee (1853-1908), who became Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, fourth baronet, and the nicognized leader of the 
Parsec community all over the world. He w'as succeeded by 
his .son Rustomjee (b. 1878), who became Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, fifth baronet. 

Sint'c their emigration from Persia, the Parsee community had 
never had a titular chief or head, its communal funds and affair.s 
being managed by a public* body, more or less democratic in its 
constitution, termed the Parsee panchayat. The first Sir 

J amsetjee, by the hold that he established on the c'ommunity, 
y his charities and public spirit, gradually came to be rtjgarded 
in the light of its chief; and the rec'ognition whic'h he was the 
first in India to receive at the hands of the British sovereign 
finally fixed him and his successors in the baronetcy in the posi- 
tion and title of the official Parsee leader. (M. M. Bh.) 

JEFFERIES, RICHARD (1848-1887), English naturalist and 
author, was born on the 6th of November 1848, at the farmhouse 
of Coate about 2 J m. from Swindon, on the road to Marlborough. 
He was sent to school, first at Sydenham and then at Swindon, 
till the age of fifteen or so, but his actual educ’ation w'as at the 
hands of his father, who gave him his love for Nature and taught 
liim how to observe. For the faculty of observation, as Jefferies, 
Gilbert White, and H. D. Thoreau have remarked, several gifts are 
necessary, including the possession of long sight and quick sight, 
two things which do not always go together. To them must be 
joined trained sight and the knowledge of what to expect. The 
boy’s father first showed him what there was to look for in the 
hedge, in the field, in the trees, and in the sky. This kind of 
training would in many cases be w'astcd : to one w ho can under- 
stand it, the book of Nature will by-and-by offer pages which arc 
blurred and illegible to the city-bred lad, and even to the country 
lad the power of reading them must be maintained by constant 
practice. To live amid streets or in the w^orking w’orld destroys 
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it. The observer must live alone and always in the country; 
he must not worry himself about the ways of the world ; he must 
be always, from day to day, watching the infinite changes and 
variations of Nature. Perhaps, even when the observer can 
actually read this book of Nature, his power of articulate speech 
may prove inadequate for the expression of what he sees. But 
Jefferies, as a boy, was more than an observer of the fields; he 
was bookish, and read all the books that he could borrow or buy. 
And presently, as is apt to be the fate of a bookish boy who cannot 
enter a learned profession, he became a journalist and obtained 
a post on the local paper. He developed literary ambitions, but 
for a long time to come was as one beating the air. He tried lo('al 
history and novels ; but his early novels, which were published 
at his own risk and expense, were, deservedly, failures. In 1872, 
however, he published a remarkable letter in The Times, on 
‘'The Wiltshire Labourer,” full of original ideas and of facts 
new to most readers. This was in reality the turning-point 
in his career. In 1873, after more false starts, Jefferies 
returned to his true field of work, the life of the country, 
nnd began to write for Frasers Mazagine on “ Farming and 
Farmers.” He had now found himself. The rest of his 
history is that of continual advanc’e, from close observation 
becoming daily more and more close, to that intimate com- 
munion with Nature with which his later pages are filled. The 
developments of the later period are throughout touched 
with the melancholy that belongs to ill health. For, though in 
his prose poem called “ The Pageant of Summer ” the writer 
seems absolutely revelling in the strength of manhood that be- 
longs to that pageant, yet, in the Story of My Hearty w'ritten about 
the same time, we detect the mind that is continually turned to 
death. He died at Goring, worn out with many ailments, on the 
14th of August 1887. The best-known books of Richard Jefferies 
are : The Gamekeeper at Home (1878) ; The Story of My Heart 
(1883); Life of the Fields containing the best paper he ever 
wrote, ” The Pageant of Summer ” ; Amaryllis at the (1884), 
in which may be found the portraits of his own people ; and The 
Open Air, He stands among the scanty company of men who 
address a small audience, for whom he read aloud these pages of 
Nature spoken of above, which only he, and the few like unto 
him, can decipher. 

See Sir Walter Besant, Eulogy of Eichord Jefferies (1888); H. S. 
Salt, Eichard Jefferies: a Study (1^9^); KdwanI 'rhomas, Eichard 
Jefferies^ his Life and Work (1909). (W. Be.) 

JEFFERSON, JOSEPH (1829-1905), American actor, was bom 
in Philadelphia on the 20th of February 1829. He was the third 
actor of this name in a family of actors and managers, and the 
most famous of all American comedians. At the age of three he 
appeared as the boy in Kotzebue’s PizarrOj and throughout his 
youth he underwent all the hardships connected with theatrical 
touring in those early days. After a miscellaneous experience, 
partly as actor, partly as manager, he won his first pronounced 
success in 1858 as Asa Trenchard in Tom Taylor’s Our American 
Cousin at Laura Keene’s theatre in New York. This play was 
the turning-point of his career, as it was of Sothem’s. The 
naturalness and spontaneity of humour with which he acted the 
love scenes revealed a spirit in comedy new to his contemporaries, 
long used to a more artificial convention ; and the touch of pathos 
which the part required revealed no less to the actor an unex- 
pected power in himself. Other early parts were Newman Noggs 
in Nicholas Nirklebyy Caleb Plummer in The Cricket on the H earthy 
Dr Pangloss in The Heir at Law, Salem Scudder in The Octoroon, 
and Bob Acres in The Rivals, the last being not so much an inter- 
pretation of the character as Sheridan sketched it as a creation 
of the actor’s. In 1859 Jefferson made a dramatic version of the 
story of Rip Van Winkle on the basis of older plays, and acted 
it with success at Washington. The play was given its perma- 
nent form by Dion Boucicault in London, where (1865) it ran 170 
nights, with Jefferson in the leading part. Jefferson continued 
to act with undiminished popularity in a limited number of parts 
in nearly every town in the United States, his Rip Van Winkle, 
Bob Acres, and Caleb Plummer being the most popular. He was 
one of the first to establish the travelling combinations which 
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superseded the old system of local stock companies. With the 
exception of minor parts, such as the First Gravedigger in 
which he played in an ” all star combination ” headed 
by Edwin Booth, Jefferson created no new character after 1865; 
and the success of Rip Van Winkle was so pronounced that he 
has often been called a one-part actor. If this was a fault, it was 
the public’s, who never wearied of his one masterpiece. Jefferson 
died on the 23rd of April 1905. No man in his profession was 
more honoured for his achievements or his ('haradcr, He was 
the friend of many of the leading men in American politics, art 
and literature. He was an ardent fisherman and lover of nature, 
and devoted to painting. Jefferson was twice married: to an 
actress, Margaret Clements Lockycr( 1832-1861), in 1850, and in 
1867 to Sarah Warren, niece of William Warren the actor. 

Autobiography (New York, 1889) is written with admir- 
able spirit and humour, and its judgments with regard to the art 
of the actor and of the* playwright entitle il toa place beside Cibber’s 
Afwlogy. See William Winter, The Jeffersons (1881), and Life of 
Joseph Jefferson (1894) ; Mrs, K. Jcllcrson, EccoUections of Joseph 
Jefferson (1909). 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS (1743-1826), third president of the 
United States of America, and the most conspicuous apostle of 
democracy in America, was horn on the 13th of April 1743, 
at Shadwell, Albemarle county, Virginia. His father, Peter 
Jefferson ( 1707-1 75 ;)> of early Virginian yeoman stock, was a 
(dvil engineer and a man of remarkable energy, who became a 
justice of the peac'e, a county surveyor and a burgess, served the 
Crown in inter-< olonial boundary surveys, and married into one 
of the most prominent colonial families, the Randolphs. AII)e- 
marlc county was then in the frontier wilderness of the Blue 
Ridge, and w'as very different, sot'ially, from the lowland counties 
where a few broad-acred families dominated an open-handed, 
somewhat luxurious and assertive aristocracy. Unlike his 
Randolph connexions, Peter Jefferson was a whig and a thorough 
democrat; from him, and probably, too, from the Albemarle 
environment, his son came naturally by democratic inclinations. 

Jefferson carried with him from the college of William and 
Mary at Williamsburg, in his twentieth year, a good knowledge 
of l^tin, Greek and French (to which he .soon added Spanish, 
Italian and Anglo-Saxon), and a familiarity with the higher 
mathematics and natural .sciences only possessed, at his age, by 
men who have a rare natural taste and ability for those studies. 
He remained an ardent .student throughout life, able to give and 
take in association with the many scholars, American and foreign, 
whom he numbered among his friends and correspondents. 
With a liberal Scotsman, Dr William Small, then of the faculty 
of William and Mary and later a friend of Erasmus Darwin, and 
George Wythe (1726-1806), a very accomplished scholar and 
leader of the Virginia bar, Jefferson was an habitual member, 
while .still in college, of a partie carree at the table of Francis 
Faii(|uier (c, 1720-1768), the accomplished lieutenant-governor 
of Virginia, Jefferson was an expert violinist, a good singer and 
dancer, proficient in outdoor sports, and an excellent horseman. 
'J’horough-bred horses always remained to him a necessary 
luxury. When it is added that Fauquier was a passionate 
gambler, and that the gentry who gathered every winter at 
Wiliiam.sburg, the seat of government of the province, were 
ruinou.sly addicted to the same weakness, and that Jefferson had 
a taste for racing, it docs credit to his early strength of character 
that of his social opportunities he took only the better. He 
never used tobacco, never played cards, never gambled, and was 
never party to a personal quarrel. 

Soon after leaving college he entered Wythe’s law office, and 
in 1767, after five years of close study, was admitted to the bar. 
His thorough preparation enabled him to compete from the first 
with the leading lawyers of the colony, and his success shows that 
the bar had no rewards that were not fairly within his reach. A.s 
an advocate, however, he did not .shine ; a weakness of voice made 
continued speaking impossible, and he had neither the ability 
nor the temperament for oratory. To his legal scholarship and 
collecting zeal Virginia owed the preservation of a large part 
of her early .statutes. He seems to have lacked interest in 
litigiousness, which was extraordinarily developed in colonial 
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Virginia; and he saw and wished to reform the law’s abuses. 
It is probable tliat he turned, therefore, the more willingly to 
politics; at any rate, soon after entering public life he abandoned 
practice (» 774 )* 

Tf}e death of his father had left him an estate of 1900 acres, the 
income from which (about £400) gave him the position of an 
independent country gentleman; and wliile engaged in the law 
he had added to his farms after the ambitious Virginia fashion, 
until, when he married in his thirtieth year, there were 5000 
acres all paid for; and almost as much more ^ (‘ame to him in 1773 
on the death of his father-in-law. On the ist of January 1772 
Jefferson married Martha Wayles Skelton (1749-1782), a childless 
widow of twenty-three, very handsome, accomplished, and very 
fond of music. Their married life was exceedingly happy, and 
Jefferson never remarried after her early death. Of six children 
born from their union, two daughters alone survived infancy. 
Jefferson was emotional and very affectionate in his home, and 
his generous and devoted relations with his children and grand- 
children are among the finest features of his character. 

Jefferson began his public service as a justice of the peace and 
parish vestryman ; he was chosen a member of the Virginia house 
of burgesses in 1769 and of every succeeding assembly and con- 
vention of the colony until he entered the (Continental Congress 
in 1775. }fis forceful, facile pen gave him great influence from 
the first ; but though a foremost member of several great delibera- 
tive bodies, he can fairly be said never to have made a speech. 
He hated the “ morbid rage of debate ’’ beiiause he believed that 
men were never convinced by argument, but only by reflection, 
through reading or unprovocative conversation; and this belief 
guided him through life. Moreover, it is very improbable that 
he ('ould ever have shone os a public* speaker, and to tliis fact 
unfriendly critics have attributed, at least in part, his abstention 
from debate. The house of burgesses of 1769, and its successors 
in 1773 and 1774, were dissolved by the governor (see Virginia) 
for their action on the subject of colonial grievanepes and inter- 
colonial (‘o-operation. Jefferson was prominent in all; was a 
signer of the Virginia agreement of non-iniporiation and economy 
(1769); and was elected in 1774 to the first Virginia convention, 
called to consider the state of the colony and advance inter- 
colonial union. Prevented by illness from attending, Jefferson 
sent to the convention elaborate resolutions, which lie proposed 
as instructions to the Virginia delegates to the Continental 
(bngress that was to meet at Philadelphia in September. In 
t he direct language of reproach and advice, with no disingenuous 
loading of the ( Town’s policy upon its agents, these resolutions 
attacked the errors of the king, and maintained that “ the relation 
l>elween Great Britain and these ('olonies was exactly the same 
as that of England and Scotland after the accession of James and 
until the I’nion : and that our emigration to this country gave 
England no more rights over us than the emigration of the Danes 
and Saxons gave to the present authorities of their mother 
country over England,” This was cutting at the common root 
of allegiance, emigration and colonization; but such radicalism 
was too thorough-going for the immediate end. The resolutions 
were published, however, as a pamphlet, entitled A Summary 
Vinv of the Rights of America, which was widely circulated. In 
England, after receiving such modifications— attributed to 
Burkf— as adapted it to the purposes of the opposition, this 
pamphlet ran through many editions, and prot'ured for its author, 
as he said, the honour of having his name inserted in a long 
list of proscriptions enrolled in a bill of attainder commenced in 
one of the two houses of parliament, but suppressed in embryo 
by the hasty course of events.” It placed Jefferson among the 
foremost leaders of revolution, and procured for him the honour 
of drafting, later, the Declaration of Independence, whose 
historical portions >vcrc, in large part, only a revised transcript 
of the Summary I'iew. In June 1775 he took his .seat in the 

* It w'as embarrassed with n debt, however, of £ 3749 , which, 
owing to conditions caijsed by the War of Independence, he really 
paid tliree times to his British creditors (not counting destruction 
on liis estates, of equal amount, ordered by I/wd (ornwalHs). This 
greatly reduced his income tor a mimber of years. 


Continental (ingress, taking with him fresh credentials of 
radicalism in the sh^^e of Virpnia’s answer, which he had 
drafted, to Lord Norm’s conciliatory propositions. Jefferson 
soon drafted the reply of Congress to the same propositions. 
Reappointed to the next Congress, he signalized his service by 
the authorship of the Declaration of Independence (^.«^.). Again 
reappointed, he .surrendered his scat, and after refusing a 
jiroffered election to serve as a commissioner with Benjamin 
Franklin and Silas Deane in France, he entered again, in October 
1776, the Virginia legislature, where he considered his services 
most needed. 

The local work to which Jefferson attributed such importance 
was a revision of Virginia’.s laws. Of the measures proposed to 
this end he says : “I considered four, passed or reported, as 
forming a system by which every trac^e would be eradicated 
of ancient or future aristocracy, and a foundation laid for 
a government truly republican ” — the repeal of the laws of 
entail ; the abolition of primogeniture and the unequal 
division of inheritances (Jefferson was him.self an eldest son); 
the guarantee of freedom of conscience and relief of the peojile 
from supporting, by taxation, an established church; and a 
.system of general education. The first object was embodied in 
law in 1776, the second in 1785, the third ^ in 1786 (supplemented 
1799, 1801). The last two were parts of a body of codified laws 
prepared (1776-1779) by Edmund Pendleton,-^ George Wythe, 
and J efferson, and principally by Jefferson. Not so fortunate were 
Jefferson's ambitious schemes of education. District, grammar 
and classical schools, a free state librar\^ and a state college, were 
all included in his plan. He was the first American statesman 
to make education by the state a fundamental article of demo- 
cratic faith. His bill for elementary education he regarded as 
the most important part of the code, but Virginia had ho strong 
middle class, and the planters would not assume the burden of 
educating the poor. At this time Jefferson championed the 
natural right of expatriation, and gradual emancipation of the 
slaves. His earliest legislative effort, in the five-day ses.^ion 
of 1769, had btien marked by an effort to secure to masters 
freedom to manumit their slaves without removing them from 
the state. It was unsuccessful, and the more radical measure 
he now favoured was even more impossible of attainment; but 
a bill he introduced to prohibit the importation of slaves was 

passed in 1778 the only important change effected in the slave 

system of llie state during the War of Independence. Finally 
he endeavoured, though iinsui:cessfully, to secure the introdia*- 
tion of juries into the ('ourts of chancery, and — a generation anti 
more Ixdore the fruition of the labours of Romilly and his co- 
workers in England — aided in securing a humanitarian revision 
of the penal code,^ which, though lost by one vote in 1785, was 
sustained by public sentiment, and was adopted in 1796. Jeffer- 
son is of course not entitled to the sole credit for all these 
scrvice.s : Wythe, George Mason and James Madison, in parti- 
cular, were his devoted lieutenants, and— after his departure 
for France — the principals in the struggle; moreover, an approv- 
ing public opinion must receive large credit. But Jefferson was 
throughout the chief inspirer and foremost worker. 

In 1779, at almost the gloomiest stage of the war in the southern 
states, Jefferson succeeded Patrick Henry as the governor of 
Virginia, being the .second to hold that office after the organiza- 
tion of the state government. In his second term (1780-1781) 
the state was overrun by British expeditions, and Jefferson, a 
civilian, was blamed for the ineffectual resistance. Though he 
cannot be said to have been eminently fitted for the task that 
devolved upon him in such a crisis, most of the criticism of his 

- The first law of its kind in Christendom, although not the earliest 
practice of such liberty in America. 

^ George Mason and Thomas L. Lee were members of tht? commis- 
sion, but they were not law^yers, and did little actual work on the 
revision. 

* Capital punishment was confined to treason and murder; the 
former was not to be attended by corruption of blood, drawing, or 
quartering; all other felonies were made punishable by confinement 
and hard labour, save a few* to which was applied, against Jefferson’s 
desire, the principle of retaliation. 
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administration was undoubtedly grossly unjust. His conduct 
being attacked^ he declined renomination for the governorship^ 
but was unanimously returned by Albemarle as a delegate to the 
state legislature; and on the day previously set for legislative 
inquiry on a resolution offered by an impulsive critic, he received, 
by unanimous vote of the house, a declaration of thanks and 
confidence. He wished however to retire permanently from 
public life, a wish strengthened by the illness and death of his 
wife. At this time he composed his Notes on Vifginiay a semi- 
statistical work full of humanitarian liberalism. Congress twice 
offered him an appointment as one of the plenipotentiaries to 
negotiate peace with England, but, though he accepted the 
second offer, the business was so far advanced before he could 
sail that his appointment was recalled. During the following 
winter (1783) he was again in Congress, and headed the committee 
appointed to consider the treaty of peace. In the succeeding 
session his service was marked by a report, from which resulted 
the present monetary system of the Unit^ States (the funda- 
mental idea of its decimal basis being due, however, to Gou verneur 
Morris); and by the honour of reporting the first definitely 
formulated plan for the government of the western territories,* 
that embodied in the ordinance of 1784. He was already 
particularly associated with the great territory north-west of the 
Ohio; for Virginia had tendered to Congress in 1781, while 
Jefferson was governor, a cession of her claims to it, and now in 
1784 formally transferred the territory by act of Jefferson and 
his fellow-delegates in congress : a consummation for which he 
had laboured from the beginning. His anti-slavery opinions 
grew in strength with years (though he was somewhat inconsis- 
tent in his attitude on the Missouri question in 1820-1821). Not 
only justice but patriotism as well pleaded with him tlie cause of 
the negroes,^ for he foresaw the certainty that the race must some 
day, in some way, be freed, and the dire political dangers involved 
in the institution of slavery; and could any feasible plan of 
emancipation have been suggested he would have regarded its 
cost as a mere bagatelle. 

From 1784 to 1789 Jefferson was in France, first under an 
appointment to assist Benjamin Franklin and John Adams in 
negotiating treaties of commerce with European states, and then 
as Franklin’s successor (1785-1789) as minister to France.** In 
these years he travelled widely in western Europe. Though the 
commercial principles of the United States were far too liberal 
for acceptance, as such, by powers holding colonic.s in America, 
Jefferson won some specific concessions to American trade. He 
was exceedingly popular as a minister. The criticism is even 
to-day current with the uninformed that Jefferson took his 
manners,* morals, irrcligion and political philosophy from his 
French residence; and it cannot be wholly ignored. It may 
therefore be said that there is nothing except unsubstantiated 
scandal to contradict the conclusion, which various evidence 

^ This plan applied to the south-western as well as to the north- 
western territory, and was notable for a provision that slavery 
should not exist therein after 1800. This provision was defeated 
in 17S4, but was adopted in 1787 for the north-western territory — a 
step wmich is very often said to have saved the Union in the Civil 
War; the south-western territory (out of which were later formed 
Mississippi, Alabama, &c.) being given over to slavery. Thus the 
anti-slavery clause of the oniinunce of 1784 was not adopted; and 
it was preceded by unofficial proposals to the same end; yet to it 
belongs rightly some special honour as blazoning the way for federal 
control of slavery in the territories, which later proved of such 
enormous consequence. Jefferson in the first draft of the Ordinance 
of 1784, suggested the names to bo given to the states eventually 
to be formeu out of the territory concerned. For his suggestions 
he has been much ridiculed. The names are as follows : iUinoia, 
Michigania, Sylvania, Polypotamia, Assenisipia, Charronosus, 
Pelisipia, Saratoga, Metropotamia and Washington. 

^ He owned at one time above 150 slaves. His overseers were 
under contract never to bleed them; but be manumitted only a few 
at his death. 

During this time he assisted in negotiating a treaty of amity 
and commerce with Prussia (1785) and one with Morocco (17^^), 
and iiegotiatcd with France a “ convention defining and establishing 
the functions and privileges of consuls and vice-consuls " (1788). 

■* Patrick Henry humorously declaimed before a popular audience 
that Jefferson, who favoured French wine and cookery, had “ abjured 
his native victuals." 


supports, that Jefferson’s morals were pure. His religious views 
and political beliefs will be discussed later. His theories had a 
deep and broad basis in English whiggism; and though he may 
well have found at least confirmation of his owm ideas in French 
writers— and notably in Condorcei— he did not read sympa- 
thetically the writers commonly named, Rousseau nnd Montes- 
quieu; besides, his democracy was seasoned, and he wn.s rather 
a teacher than a .student of revolutionary politics when he w*ent 
to Paris. The Notes on Virginia were widely read in Paris, and 
undoubtedly had some influence in forw^arding the cli.ssolution 
of the doctrines of divine rights and passi^’e obedience among 
the cultivated classes of France. J efferson was deeply interestecl 
in all the events leading up to the French Revolution, and all his 
ideas were coloured by his experience of the five .seething years 
passed in Paris. On tl\e 3rd of June 1789 he proposeil to the 
leaders of the third estate a compromise betw*(‘en the king and 
the nation. In July he received the extraordinary honour of 
being invited to assist in the deliberations of the committee 
appointed by the national assembly to draft a constitution. 
This lionour his official position compelled him, of course, to 
decline; for he sedulously observed ofii(ual proprieties, and 
in no way gave offence to the government to which ht? was 
accTedited. 

When Jefferson left France it was with the intention of soon 
returning'; but President Washington tendered him the secretary- 
ship of state in the new federal government, and Jefferson 
reluctantly accepted. Ilis only essential objection to the consti- 
tution — the absence of a bill of rights — was soon met, at lt?ust 
partially, by amendments. Alexander Hamilton O/.v.) was 
secretary of the treasury. I'hese two men, antipodal in tempera- 
ment and political belief, ela.shed in irreconcilablt* hostility, and 
in the conflict of public sentiment, first on the financial measures 
of Hamilton, and then on the (juestions with regard to Franc'c 
and Great Britain, Jefferson’s .sympathies l^ing predominantly 
with the former, Hamilton’s with the latter, they formed about 
themselves the two great parties of Democrats and Federal- 
ists. The sdiools of thought for which they stood have 
since contended for mastery in American politics: Hamilton’s 
gradually strengthened Ijy the necessities of stronger administra- 
tion, as lime gave widening amplitude and in^’reasing weight to 
the specific powers — and so to Hamilton’s great doctrine of 
the ** implied powers ” — of the general government of a growing 
country; Jefferson’s rooted in (X>lonial life, and buttressed by 
the hopes and convictions of democracy. 

The most perplexing questions treated by Jefferson as secre- 
tary of state arose out of the policy of neutrality adopted by the 
United States toward France, to whom she was b ;und by treaties 
and by a heavy debt of gratitude. Separation from European 
politits—tho doctrine of ‘^America for Americans” that wa.s 
embodied later in the Monroe declaration— was a tenet cherished 
by Jefferson as by other leaders (not, however, Hamilton) and 
by none cherished more firmly, for by nature he was peculiarly 
opposed to war, and peace was a fundamental part of hi.s politics. 
Howeve»* deep, therefore, his French .sympathies, he drew the 
.same safe line as did Washington between French politics and 
American politics,* and handled the Genet complications to the 
satisfaction of even the most partisan Federalist. He expounded, 
as a very high authority has said, “ with remarkable clcarnc.s.s 
and power the nature and scope of neutral duty,” and gave a 
“ classic ” statement of the doctrine of recognition.*' 

But the French question had another side in its reaction on 
American parties.'’ Jefferson did not read excesses in Paris as 
warnings against democracy, but a,s warnings against the abuses 

® Jeft^son did not sympathize with the temper of his followers 
who concloneci the zealous excesses of (ienet, and in general with the 
" misbehaviour " of the democratic clubs; but, as a student of Eng- 
lish liberties, he could not accept Washington's doctrine that for a 
self-created permanent Ixjdy to declare " this act unconstitutional, 
and tliat act pregnant with mischiefs " was " a stretch of arrogant^ 
presumption " which would, if unchecked, " dc.stroy the country." 

“ John Basset Moore, American Diplomacy (New Vork, 1905). 

’ Compare C. D. Hazen, Contemporary American opinion of the 
French Revolution (Johns Hopkins University, Jialtimore, 1897). 
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of monarchy; nor did he regard Bonaparte’s coup i^itat as 
revealing the weakness of republics, but rather as revealing 
the danger of standing armies ; he did not look on the war of 
the coalitions against France as one of mere powers, but as one 
between forms of government; and though the immediate fruits 
of the Revolution belied his hopes, as they did those of ardent 
humanitarians the world over, he saw the broad trend of history, 
which vindicated his faith that a successful reformation of 
government in France would insure “ a general reformation 
through Europe, and the resurrection to a new life of their 
people.” Each of these statements could be reversed as regards 
Hamilton. It is the key to an understanding of the times to 
remember that the War of Independence had disjointed society ; 
and democracy — wliich Jefferson had proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and enthroned in Virginia — after strength- 
ening its rights by the sword, had run to excesses, particularly in 
the Shays’ rebellion, that produced a conservative reaction. To 
this reaction Hamilton explicitly appealed in the convention of 
1787; and of this reaction various features of the constitution, 
and Hamiltonian federalism generally, were direct fruits. 
Moreover, independently of special incentives to the alarmist 
and the man of property, the opinions of many Americans 
turned again, after the war, into a current of sympathy for 
England, as naturally as American commerce returned to English 
ports. Jefferson, however, far from America in these years 
and unexposed to reactionary influences, came back with un- 
diminished fervour of democracy, and the talk he heard of praise 
for England, and fearful recoil before even the beginning of the 
revolution in France, disheartened him, and filled him with 
suspicion.^ Hating as he did feudal class institutions and 
Tudor-Stuart traditions of arbitrary rule,‘-^ his attitude can be 
imagined toward Hamilton’s oft-avowed partialities — and 
Jefferson assumed, his intrigues — for British class-government 
with its eighteenth-century measure of corruption. In short, 
Hamilton took from recent years the lesson of the evils of lax 
government; whereas Jefferson clung to the other lesson, which 
crumbling colonial governments had illustrated, that govern- 
ments derived their strength (end the Declaration had proclaimed 
that they derived their just rights) from the will of the governed. 
Each built his system accordingly: the one on the basis of older, 
the other on individualism — which led Jefferson to liberty alike 
in religion and in politics. The two men and the fate of the 
parties they led are understandable only by regarding one as the 
leader of reaction, the other us in line with the Americiin ten- 
dencies. The educated classes characteristically furnished 
federalism with a remarkable body of alarmist leaders ; and thus 
it happened that Jefferson, because, with only a few of his great 
contemporaries, he had a thorough trust and confidence in the 
people, became the idol of American democracy. 

As Hamilton was somewhat officious and very combative, and 
Jefferson, although uncontentious, very suspicious and quite 
independent, both men holding inflexibly to opinions, cabinet 
liarmony became impossible when the two secretaries had formed 
parties about them and their differences were carried into the 

^ It was at this period of his life that Jefferson gave expression 
to ^me of the opinions for which he has i)een most severely 
criticized and ridiculed. For the Shays’ rebellion he felt little abhor- 
rence, and wrote : ” A little rebellion now and then is a good thing 
... an observation of this truth should render honest republican 
governors as mild in their punishment of rebellions as not to dis- 
courage them too much. It is a medicine necessary for the sound 
health of government” (Writings, Ford ed., iv. 362-363), Again, 
” Can history produce an instance of rebellion so honorably con- 
ducted ? . . . God forbid that we should ever be twenty years 
without such a rebellion. . . . What signify a few lives lost in a 
century or two ? The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural 
manure ” (ibid, iv, 4O7). Again he says: “Societies exist under 
three forms — (i) without government as among our Indians; (2) 
under governments wherein the will of every one has a just in- 
fluence; (3) under governments of force. ... It is a problem not 
clear in my mind that the first condition is not the best ** (ibid, 
iv. 362,) 

^ He turned law students from Dlackstone’s toryism to Coke on 
Littleton; and he would not read Walter Scott, so strong was his 
aversion to that writer's predilection for class and feudalism. 


newspapers; ^ and Washington abandoned perforce his idea “ if 
parties did exist to reconcile them.” Partly from discontent 
with a position in which he did not feel that he enjoyed the abso- 
lute confidence of the president,* and partly because of the 
embarrassed condition of his private affairs, Jefferson repeatedly 
sought to resign, and finally on the 31st of December 1793, with 
Washington’s reluctant consent, gave up his portfolio and retired 
to his home at Monticello, near Charlottesville. 

Here he remained improving his estate (having refused a 
foreign mission) until elected vice-president in 1796. Jefferson 
was never truly happy except in the country. He lovedf garden- 
ing, experimented enthusiastically in varieties and rotations of 
crops and kept meteorological tables with diligence. For eight 
years he tabulated with painful accuracy the earliest and latest 
appearance of thirty-seven vegetables in the Washington market. 
When abroad he sought out varieties of grasses, trees, rice and 
olives for American experiment, and after his return from 
France received yearly for twenty-three years, from his old friend 
the superintendent of the Jardin des plantes, a box of seeds, 
which he distributed to public and private gardens throughout 
the United States. Jefferson seems to have been the first dis- 
coverer of an exact formula for the construction of mould-boards 
of least resistance for ploughs. He managed to make practical 
use of his calculus about his farms, and seems to have been re- 
markably apt in the practical application of mechanical principles. 

In the presidential election of 1796 John Adams, the Federalist 
candidate, received the largest number of electoral votes, and 
Jefferson, the Republican candidate, the next largest number, 
and under the law as it then existed the former became president 
and the latter vice-president. Jefferson re-entered public life 
with reluctance, though doubtless with keen enough interest and 
resolution. He had rightly measured the strength of his followers, 
and was waiting for the government to “ drift into unison ” with 
the republican sense of its constituents, predicting that President 
Adams would be ** overborne ” thereby. This prediction was 
speedily fulfilled. At first the reign of terror and the X. Y. Z. 
disclosures strengthened the Federalists, until these, mistaking 
the popular resentment against France for a reaction against 
democracy — an equivalence in their own minds — passed the alien 
and sedition laws. In answer to those odious measures Jefferson 
and Madison prepared and procured the passage of the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions. These resolutions later acquired extra- 
ordinary and pernicious prominence in the historical elaboration 
of the states’-rights doctrine. It is, however, unquestionably 
true, that as a startling protest against measures ‘‘ to silence,” 
in Jefferson’s words, ” by force and not by reason the com- 
plaints or criticisms, just or unjust, of our citizens against the 
conduct of our agents,” they served, in this respect, a useful 
purpose; and as a counterblast against Hamiltonian principles 
of centralization they were probably, at that moment, very 
salutary; while even as pieces of constitutional interpretation 
it is to be remembered that they did not contemplate nullifica- 
tion by any single state, and, moreover, are not to be judged by 
constitutional principles established later by courts and war. 
The Federalist party had ruined itself, and it lost the presidential 
election of 1800. The Republican candidates, Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr receiving equal votes, it devolved upon the 
house of representatives, in accordance with the system which 
then obtained, to make one of the two president, the other vice- 
president. Party feeling in America has probably never been 
more dangerously impassioned than in the three years preceding 

’* Hamilton wrote for the papers himself; Tefferson never did. 
A talentecl clerk in his department, however, Philip Frtneau, set up 
an anti-administration paper. It was alleged that Tefferson ap- 
ix)inted him for the purpose, and encouraged him. Undoubtedly 
there was nothing in the charge. The federalist outcry could only 
have been silenced by removal of Freneau, or by disclaimers or 
admonitions, which Jefferson did not think it incumbent upon 
himself — or, since he thought Freneau was doing good, desirable for 
him — to make. 

^ Contrary to the general belief that Hamilton dominated Washing- 
ton in the cabinet, there is the president’s explicit statement that 
“ there were as many instances “ of his deciding against as in favour 
of the secretary of the treasury. 
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this election; discount as one will the contrary obsessions of 
men like Fisher Ames, Hamilton and Jefferson, the time was 
fateful Unable to induce Burr to avow federalist principles, 
Influential Federalists, in defiance of the constitution, contem- 
plated the desperate alternative of preventing an election, and 
appointing an extra-constitutional (Federalist) president pro 
tempore. Better counsels, however, prevailed; Hamilton used 
his influence in favour of Jefferson as against Burr, and Jefferson 
became president, entering upon his duties on the 4th of March 
1801. Republicans who had afliliated with the Federalists at 
the time of the X. Y. Z. disclosures returned; very many of the 
Federalists themselves Jefferson placated and drew over. “ Be- 
lieving,” he wrote, “ that (excepting the ardent monarchists) all 
our citizens agreed in ancient whig principles ” — or, as he else- 
where expressed it, in ” republican forms ” — I thought it 
advisable to define and declare them, and let them see the ground 
on which we can rally.” This he did in his inaugural, wliich, 
though somewhat rhetorical, is a splendid and famous statement 
of democracy.^ His conciliatory policy produced a mild schism 
in his own party, but proved eminently wise, and the state 
elections of 1801 fulfilled his prophecy of 1791 that the policy of 
the Federalists would leave them ‘*all head and no body.” In 
1804 he was re-elected by 162 out of 176 votes. 

Jefferson’s administrations were distinguished by the simplicity 
that marked his conduct in private life. He eschewed the pomp 
and ceremonies, natural inheritances from English origins, that 
had been an innocent setting to the character of his two noble 
predecessors. His dress was of plain cloth ” on the day of his 
inauguration. Instead of driving to the Capitol in a coach and 
six, he walked without a guard or servant from his lodgings— or, 
as a rival tradition has it, he rode, and hitched his horse to a 
neighbouring fence — attended by a crowd of citizens. Instead of 
opening Congress with a speech to which a formal reply was 
expected, he sent in a written message by a private hand. He 
discontinued the practice of sending ministers abroad in public 
vessels. Between himself and the governors of states he recog- 
nized no difference in rank. He would not have his birthday 
celebrated by state balls. The weekly lev^e was practically 
abandoned. Even such titles as ” Excellency,” ” Honourable,” 
“ Mr ” were distasteful to him. It was formally agreed in cabinet 
meeting that ” when brought together in society, all are perfectly 
equal, whether foreign or domestic, titled or untitled, in or out 
of office.” Thus diplomatic grades were ignored in social pre- 
cedence and foreign relations were seriously compromised by 
dinner-table complications. One minister who appeared in 
gold lace and dress sw'ord for his first, and regularly appointed, 
official call on the president, was received — as he insisted with 
studied purpose — by Jefferson in negligent undress and slippers 
down at the heel. All this was in part premeditated system a 
fiart of Jefferson’s purpose to republicanize the government 
and public opinion, which was the distinguishing feature of his 
administration ; but it was also simply the nature of the man. In 
the company he chose by preference, honesty and knowledge 
were his only tests. He knew absolutely no social distinctions m 
his willingness to perform services for the deserving. He held up 
to his daughter as an especial model the family of a poor but 
gifted mechanic as one wherein she would see the best examples 
of rational living.” ” If it be possible,” he said, ” to be certainly 
conscious of anything, I am conscious of feeling no difference 
between writing to the highest and lowest being on earth.” 

Jefferson’s first administration was marked by a reduction of 
the army, navy, diplomatic establishment and, to the uttermost, 
of governmental expenses; some reduction of the civil service, 
accompanied by a large shifting of offices to Republicans; and, 
above all, by the Louisiana Purchase (q-v.), following which 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, sent by Jefferson, con- 

^ See also Jefferson to E. Gerry, 26th of January 1799 (Wriiings, 
vii. 325), and to Dupont de Nemours (x. 23). Cf. Hamilton to 
J. Dayton, 1799 {Works, x. 329). 

“ In 1786 he suggested to James Monroe that the society of 
friends he hoped to gather in Albemarle might, in sumptuary 
matters, “set a good example “ to a country {i.e, Virginia) that 
“ needed “ it. 


ducted their famous exploring expedition across the continent to 
the Pacific (see Lewis, Meriwether). Early in his term he 
carried out a policy he had urged upon the government when 
minister to France and when vice-president, by despatching 
naval forces to coerce Tripoli into a decent respect for the trade 
of his country — the first in Christendom to gam honourable im- 
munity from tribute or piracy in the Mediterranean. The 
Louisiana Purchase, although the greatest ” inconsistency ” of 
his career, was also an illustration, in corre.sponding degree, of 
his essential practicality, and one of the greatest proofs of his 
statesmanship. It was the crowning achievement of his adminis- 
tration. It is often said that Jefferson established the “ spoils 
system ” by his changes in the civil service. He was the inno- 
vator, because for the first time there was opportunity for inno- 
vation. But mere justice requires attention to the fact that 
incentive to that innovation, and excuse for it, were found in the 
absolute one-party monopoly maintained by the Federalists. 
Moreover, Jefferson’s ideals were high; his reasons for ciianges 
were in general excellent; he at least so far resisted the great 
pressure for office — produ(!ing by his resistance dissatisfat:tion 
within his party — as not to have lowered, apparently, the per- 
sonnel of the service ; and there were no such blots on his adminis- 
tration as President Adams's “ midnight judges.” Nevertheless, 
his record here was not clear of blots, showing a few regrettable 
inconsistencies.'^ Among important but secondary measures of 
his second administration were the extinguishment of Indian 
titles, and promotion of Indian emigration to lands beyond the 
Mississippi; reorganization of the militia; fortific-ation of the 
seaports; reduction of the public debt; and a simultaneous 
reduction of taxes. But his second term derives most of its 
historical interest from the unsuccessful efforts to convict Aaron 
Burr of treasonable acts in the south-west, and from the efforts 
made to maintain, without war, the riglits of neutrals on the 
high seas. In his diplomacy with Napoleon and Great Britain 
Jefferson betrayed a painful incorrigibility of optimism. A 
national policy of “ growling before fighting ” — later practised 
successfully enough by the United States — was not then pos- 
sible; and one writer has very justly said that what chiefly 
affects one in the whole matter is the pathos of it — ” a philo- 
sopher and a friend of peace struggling with a despot of super- 
human genius, and a I’ory cabinet of superhuman insolence 
and stolidity (Trent). It is possible to regard the embargo 
policy dispassionately as an interesting illustration of Jefferson’s 
love of peace. The idea — a very old one with Jefferson — was 
not entirely original; in essence it received other attempted 
applications in the Napoleonic period- and e.specially in the 
continental blockade. Jefferson’s statesmanship had the limita- 
tions of an agrarian outlook. The extreme to which he carried 
his advocacy of diplomatic isolation, his opposition to the 
creation of an adequate navy,** his estimate of cities as “ .sores 
upon the body politic,” his prejudice against manufactures, 
trust in farmers, and political distrust of the artisan class, all 
reflect thcm< 

When, on the 4th of March 1809, Jefferson retired from the 
presidency, he had been almost continuously in the public 
service for forty years. He refused to be re-elected for a third 
time, though requested by the legislatures of five states to be a 
candidate ; and thus, with Washington’s prior example, helped 

=* See C, K. I’ish, 7'he Civil Service and the Patronage (Harvard 
Historical Studies, New York, 1905), ch. 2. 

^ Jefferson's dislike of a navy was due to his desire for an cctinomi- 
cal administration and for peace. Shortly after his inauguration he 
expressed a desire to lay up the larger men of war in the eastern 
branch of the Potomac, where they would require only “ one set 
of plunderers to take care of them.“ To Thomas Paine he wrote 
in 1807 : “ I believe that gunboats are the only water defence w hich 
can be useful to us and protect us from the ruinous folly of a navy ’’ 
(Works, Ford ed., ix. 137). The gunboats desired by Jefferson 
were small, cheap craft equipped with one or two guns ancf kept on 
shore under sheds until actually needed, when they were to be 
launched and manned by a sort of naval militia. A largo number 
of these boats were constructed and they afforded some protection 
to coasting vessels against privateers, but in bad weather, or when 
employed against a frigate, they were worse than useless, and 
Jefferson's " gunboat system “ was admittedly a failure. 
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U) establish a precedent deemed by him to be of great impor- 
tance under a democratic government. His influence seemed 
scarcely lessened in his retirement, Madison and Monroe, his 
immediate successors— neighbours and devoted friends, whom he 
had advised in their early education and led in their maturcr 
years — consulted him on all great questions, and there was no 
break of principles in the twenty-four years of the JeflFcrsonian 
system.” Jefferson was one of the greatest political managers 
his country has known. He had a quick eye lor character, w^s 
genuinely amiable, uncontentious, tactful, masterful; and it 
may be assumed from his success that he was wary or shrewd to 
a degree. It is true, moreover, that, unless tested by a few 
unchanging principles, his acts were often strikingly inconsis- 
tent; and even when so tested, not infrequently remain so in 
appearance. Full explanations do not remove from some impor- 
tant transactions in his political life an impression of indirect- 
ness. But reasonable judgment must find very unjust the stigma 
of duplicity put upon him by the Federalists, Measured by the 
records of other men equally successful as political leaders, 
there seems little of this nature to criticize severely. Jefferson 
had the full courage of his convictions. Extreme as were his 
principles, his pertinacity in adhering to them and his indepen- 
dence of expression were quite as extreme. There were philo- 
sophic and philanthropic elements in his politiciil faith which 
will always lead some to class him as a visionary and fanatic; 
hut although he certainly indulged at times in dreams at which 
one may still smile, he was not, properly speaking, a visionary; 
nor can he with justi<^c be stigmatized as a fanatic. He felt 
fervently, was not afraid to risk all on the conclusions to which 
h\s heart and his mind led him, declared himself with openness 
and energy ; and he spoke and even wrote his conclusions, how- 
ever hold or abstract, without troubling to detail his reasoning 
or clip his off-hand speculations. Certain it is that there is 
much in his utterances for a less robust ciemocra<y I Imn his own 
to cavil at.* Soar, however, as he might, he was essentially not 
u doctrinaire, but an empiricist ; his mind was objective, I’hough 
he remained, to the end, firm in his belief that there had been 
an active monarc'hist party,- this obsession did not carry him 
out of touch with’ the realities of human nature and of his 
lime. He built with surety on the colonial past, and had a 
better reasoned view of the actual future than had any of his 
(’ontemporaries. 

Events soon appraised the ultra-federalist judgment of Ameri- 
can democracy, so tersely expressed by Fisher Ames as “ like 
death . . . only the dismal passport to a more dismal hereafter” ; 
and, with it, appraised Jefferson's word in his first inaugural 
for those who, “ in the full tide of successful experiment,'’ 
were ready to abandon a government that had so far kept 
them “ free and firm, on the visionary fear that it might by 
possibility lack energ)' to preserve itself.” Time soon tested, 
too, his principle that that government must prove the strongest 
on earth “ where every man . . . w'ould meet invasions of the 
public order as his own personal concern.” He summed up as 
follows the difference between himself and the Hamiltonian 
group: “One feared most the ignorance of the people; the 
other the selfishness of rulers independent of them.” Jefferson, 
in short, had unlimited faith in the honesty of the people; a 
large faith in their common sense; believed that all is to be W’on 

^ See e.g. his letters in 1 787 on the Shays’ rebellion, and his specula- 
tions on the doctrine that one generation may not bind another 
by paper documents. With the latter may be compared present- 
day movements like the initiative and referendum, and not a few 
discussions of national debts. Jefierson’s distrust of governments 
was nothing exceptional for a consistent individualist. 

- In his last years be carefully sifted and revised his contemporary 
notes evidencing, as he l>elieved, the existence of such a party, and 
they remain as his Ana (chiefly Hamiltoniana) . The only just 
judgment of these notes is to be obtained by looking at them, 
and by testing his suspicions with the letters of Hamilton, Ames, 
Oliver Wolcott, 'I'hcodorc Sedgwick, George Cabot and the other 
Hamiltonians. Such a comparison measures also the relative 
judgment, temper and charity of these writers and Jefferson, It 
must still remain true, however, that Jefferson’s Ana present him 
in a lar from engaging light. 


by appealing to the reason of voters; that by education their 
ignorance can be eliminated; that human nature is indefinitely 
perfectible; that majorities rule, therefore, not only by virtue 
of force (which was Locke's ultimate justification of them), but 
of right.** His importance as a maker of modem America can 
scarcely be overstated, for the ideas he advocated have become 
the very foundations of American republicanism. His ad- 
ministration ended the possibility, probability or certainty- 
measure it as one will— of the development of federalism in the 
direction of class government; and the party he formed, inspired 
by the creed he gave it, fixed the demoerratic future of the 
nation. And by his own labours he had vindicated his faith 
in the experiment of self-government. 

Jefferson's last years were devoted to the establishment of 
the university of Virginia at Charlottesville, near his home. 
He planned the buildings, gathered its faculty— mainly from 
abroad— and shaped its organization. Practically all the great 
ideas of aim, administration and curriculum that dominated 
American universities at the end of the 19th century were arrtioi- 
pated by him. He hoped that the university might be a domi- 
nant influence in national culture, but circumstances crippled it. 
His educational plans had been maturing in his mind since 1776. 
His financial affairs in these last years gave him grave concern. 
His fine library of over 10,000 volumes was purchased at a low 
price by Confess in 1815, and a national contribution ($16,500) 
just before his death enabled him to die in peace. Though not 
personally extravagant, his salary, and the small income from 
his large estates, never sufficed to meet his generous maintenance 
of his representative position; and after his retirement from 
public life the numerous visitors to Monticello consumed the 
remnants of his property. He died on the 4th of July 1826, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, on the 
same day as John Adams. He chose for his tomb the epitaph : 
“ Here was buried I’homas Jefferson, author of the Declaration 
of American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for reli- 
gious freedom, and father of the university of Virginia.” 

JcIIcr.s(in was about 6 ft. in height, large- boned, slim, erect and 
.sinewy. He had angular features, a very ruddy complexion, sand\' 
Imir, and hazt?!- Hocked, grey eyes. Age lessenu<l the unattractive- 
ness of his exterior. In later yi«ir.s he was negligent in dress and 
loose in bearing. There was grace, iiovertholess, in his uiiinners; 
and his frank and earnest address, his quick symixilhy (yet h(‘ 
seemed cold to strangers), hi.s vivacious, desultory, informing talk, 
gave him an engaging charm. Beneath a quiet surface he was fairly 
aglow with intense convictions and a very eniolionul temperament. 
Yet ho seems to have acted habitually, in great and little thing.s, 
on sy.stom. His mind, no less trenchant and subtle^ than Hamilton's, 
was the most impro.ssiblc, the most receptive, mind of his time in 
America. The range of liis interests is remarkable. For many years 
he was prtjsident of the American philosophical society. Though it Is 
a biographical tradition that he lacked wit, Molierc and Don Quixote 
seem to have been his favourites; and though the utilitarian wholly 
crowds romanticism out of his writings, he had enough of that 
quality in youth to prepare to Icam Gaelic in order to translate 
Ossian, and .sent to Maepherwn for tlie originals I His interest 
in art was eviden tly intellec tuai. He wa.s singularly sweet-tempered , 
and shrank from the impas.sioncd political bitterness that raged 
about him; bore with ri?tative equanimity a flood of coarse and 
malignant abuse of his motives, morals, religion,'* personal honesty 
and decency; cherished very few personal animosities; ami better 
Llian any of hi.s ^reat antagonists deared political opposition of ili- 
bloodcd personality, in short, his kindness of heart rose above all 
social, religious or political differences, and nothing destroyed his 
confidence in men and his sanguine vdews of life. 

Authorities. — S ee the editions of Jefferson’s Writings by H. A. 
Washington (9 voLs., New York, 1853-1*854), and — the best — by Paul 


^ “ Jefferson, in 1789, wrote some such stuff about the will of 
majorities, os a New* Englander would lose his rank among men of 
sense to avow.” — Fisher Ames (Jan. 1800). 

^ He was classed as a ” French infidel ” and atheist. His attitude 
toward religion was in fact deeply reverent and sincere, but he 
insisted tliat religion w*as purely an individual matter, ” evidenced, 
as concerns the world by each one’s daily life,” and demanded 
absolute freedom of private judgment. He looked on Unitarianism 
w’ith much sympathy and desired its grow’th. ” 1 am a Christian,” 
he wrote in 1823, ” in the only sense in w’hich he (Jesus) wished any 
one to be; sincerely attached to his doctrines in preference to all 
others; ascribing to himself every human exceliencc, and believing 
he never claim^ any other.” 
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Leicester Ford (lo vola., Now York, 1892-1899); letters in Massachu- 
hetts Historical Society, CoUeciions, series 7, voL i. ; S. E. Forman, 
The Letters and IV ritings of T homas Jefferson^ iwluding all his Important 
Utterances on Public Questions (1900); J. Foley, The Je/ferson 
Cyclopaedia (New Y’ork, 1900); the Memoir ^ Correspondence^ &c., 
by T. j. KaJidolph (4 vrls., Charlottesville, Va., 1829) ; biographies by 
James Schouler (*‘ Makers of America Series/' New York, 1893); 
John T. Morse (“American Statesmen Series," Boston, 1883), 
George Tucker (2 voLs., Philadelphia, 1837); James Parton (Boston, 
1874); especially tliat bv Henry S. Randall (3 vols., New York, 
>833), a monumental work, although marred by some special 
pleading, and sharing Jefferson’s implacable opinions of the " Mono- 
era ts." See also Henry Adams, History of the United States, 
vols. 1-4 (New Y'ork, 188^1890); Herbeyrt B. Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson and the University of Virginia (U.S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, 1888); Sarah N. Randolph, Domestic Life of Thomas 
T offer son (New York, 1871); and an illuminating appreciation by 
vV. P, Trent, in his Southern Statesmen of the Old Pigune (New York, 
1897) ; that by John Fiske, Essays^ Historical and Literarv, vol. i. 
(New York, 1902), has slighter merits. (F,'S. P.) 

JEFFERSON CITY (legally and officially the City of Jefferson), 
the capital of Missouri, U.S.A., and the county-seat of Cole 
county, on the Missouri river, near the geographical centre of the 
state, about 125 m. W. of St Louis. Pop. (1890), 6742; (1900), 
9664, of whom 786 were foreign-born and 1822 were negroes; 
estimated (1906), 11,416. It is served by the Missouri Pacific, 
the Chicago hi Alton, and the Missouri, Kansas 8: Texas 
railw^ays. Its site is partly in the bottom-lands of the river and 
partly on the steep banks at an elevation of about 600 ft. above 
the sea. A steel bridge spans the river. The state capitol, an 
imposing structure built on a bluff above the river, was built in 
1838 1842 and enlarged in 1887 1888; it was first occupied in 
1840 by the legislature, which previously had met (after 1837) 
in the county court house. Other prominent buildings are the 
United States court house and post office, the state supreme court 
house, the county court house, the state penitentiary, the state 
armoury and the executive mansion. 'I’he penitentiary is to a 
large extent self-supporting; in 1903-1904 the earnings were 
83493.80 in excess of the costs, but in 1904-1906 the costs 
exceeded the earnings by $<>044. Employment is furnished for 
the convicts on the penitentiary premises by incorj^orated 
(X)mpanies. The state law library here is one of the best of 
the kind in the country, and the city has a public library. 
In tlie city is Lincoln Institute, a school for negroes, founded 
in i866 by two regiments of negro infantry upon their discharge 
from the United States army, opened in 1868, taken over 
by the state in 1879, having sub-normal, normal, college, 
industrial and agricultural courses. Coal and limestone are 
found near the city. In 1905 the total value of the factory 
product was 83,926,632, an increase of 28*2 % since 1900. 
The original constitution of Missouri prescribed that the capital 
should be on the Missouri river within 40 m. of the mouth 
of the Osage, and a commis.sion selected in 1821 the .site of 
Jefferson City, on which a town was laid out in 1822, the name 
being adopted in honour of Thomas Jefferson. The legislature 
first met here in 1826; Jefferson City b(X'ame the county-seat in 
1828, and in 1839 was first chartered as a city. The constitu- 
tional conventions of 1845 and 1875, and the state convention 
which issued the call for the national liberal republican conven- 
tion at Cincinnati in 1872, met here, and so for some of its 
sessions did the state convention of 1861-1863. In June 1861 
Jefferson City was occupied by union forces, and in September- 
betober 1864 it was threatened by confederate troops under 
General Sterling Price. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, a city and the county-seat (if Clark 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., situated on the N. bank of the Ohio 
river, opposite Louisville, Kentucky, with which it is connected 
by several bridges. Pop. (1890), 10,666; (1900), 10,774, of 
whom 1818 were of negro descent and 615 were foreign-born; 
(1906 estimate), 10,840. it is served by the Baltimore & Ohio 
South-western, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, 
and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St I^uis railways, 
and by three inter-urban electric lines. It is attractively situated 
on bluffs above the river, which at this point has a descent 
(known as the falls of the Ohio) of 26 ft. in 2 m. This furnishes 


good water power for manufacturing purposes both at jefferson- 
yille and at Louisville. The total value of the factory product 
in 1905 was ;!?4, 526,443, an in(Tease of 20 % since 1900. The 
Indiana reformatory (formerly the Southern Indiana peniten- 
tiari^and a large supply d^pot of the United States army are at 
Jeffersonville. General George Rogers Clark started (|une 24, 
1778) on his expedition against Kaskaskia and Vincennes from 
Corn Island (now completely washed away) opposite what is 
now Jeffersonville. In 1786 the United \States government 
established Fort Finney (built by Captain \\ alter Finney), after- 
wards rc-named Fort Steuben, on the site of the present city ; 
but the fort was abandoned in 1791, and the actual beginning 
of Jeffersonville was in 1802, when a part of the Clark grant 
(the .site of the present cit\') was transferred by its origimil 
owner, Lieut. Isaac Bowman, to three trustees, under whose 
direction a town was laid out. Jeffersonville was incorporated 
as a town in 1815, and was chartered as a city in 1839. 

JEFFREY, FRANCIS JEFFREY, I.ORU (1773—1850), Scottish 
judge and literary critic;, son of a clepute-clerk in the Court of 
Session, was born at Edinburgh on the 23r(l of October 1773. 
After attending the high school for six years, he studied at the 
university of Glasgow from 1787 to May 1789, and at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, from September 1791 to June 1792. He had 
begun the study of law at Edinburgh before going to Oxford, 
and now resumed his studies there. He became a member of 
the speculative society, where he measured himself in cl(;bate 
with Scott, Brougham, Francis Horner, the marquess of Lans- 
downe, Lord Kirmaird and others. He was admitteej to the 
Scotch bar in December j 794, hut, having abandoned the 'Fory 
principles in which he had been educated, he found that his 
Whig politics seriously prejudiced his legal prospects. In conse- 
quence of his lack of sii(!(;ess at the bar he went to J.onclon in 
1798 to try his fortune as a journalist, but without success; he 
also miule more than one vain attempt to obtain an office whii;h 
would have settured him the advantage of a small but fixerl 
salary. His marriage with Catherine VVilson in iSoi made the 
quesi’on of a settled income even more pressing. A project for a 
new review was brought forward by Sydney Smith in Jeffrey’s flat 
in the present'c of H. I\ Brougham (afterwards Lord Brougham), 
Francis Horner and others; and the scheme resulted in the 
appearance on the 10th of October 1802 of tlic first number of th(‘ 
Edinburgh Remew, At the outset the Review was not under 
the charge of any special editor. 'Fbe first three numbers were, 
however, practi(;ally edited bv Sydney Smith, and on his leaving 
for England the work devolved chief! v on |effrcy, who, by an 
arrangement with Constable, the publisher, was eventually 
appointed editor at a fixed salary. Most of those associated in 
the undertaking were Whigs; but, although the general bia.s of 
the Review was towards social and political reforms, it was at 
first so lit'.lc of a party organ that lor a time it numbered Sir 
Walter Scott among its contributors; and no distinct emphasis 
was given to its political leanings until the publication in 1808 of 
an article by Jeffrey himself on the work of Don Pedro Cevallos 
on llie French Usurpation of Spain, This article exjjressed 
despair of the success of the British arms in Spain, and Scott at 
once withdrew his subscription, the Quarterly being soon after- 
wards started in opposition. According to Lord Cockburn the 
effect of the first number of the Edinburgh Review was ‘‘ elec- 
trical.” I’he English reviews were at that time practically 
publishers’ organs, tlie articles in whi(’h were written by hack- 
writers instructed to praise or blame according to the publishers’ 
interests. Few men of any standing consented to write for 
them. The Edinburgh RevmOy on the other hand, enlisted a 
brilliant and independent staff of contributors, guided by the 
editor, not the publisher. They received sixteen guineas a 
sheet (sixteen printed pages), increased subsequently to tw'cnty- 
five guinca.s in many cases, instead of the two guineas which 
formed the ordinary London reviewer’s fee. Further, the review 
was not limited to literary criticism. It constituted itself the 
accredited organ of moderate Whig public opinion The particu- 
lar work which provided the starting-point of an cyticle was in 
many cas'js merely the occasion lor the evposition, always 
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brilliant and incisive, of the author’s views on politics, social 
subjects, ethics or literature. These general principles and the 
novelty of the method ensured the success of the undertaking 
even after the original circle of exceptionally able men who 
founded it had been dispersed. It had a circulation, great for 
those days, of 12,000 copies. The period of Jeffrey’s editorship 
extended to about twenty-six years, ceasing with the ninety- 
eighth number, published in June 1829, when he resigned in 
favour of Maevey Napier. 

Jeffrey’s own contributions, according to a list which has the 
sanction of his authority, numbered two hundred, all except 
six being written before his resignation of the editorship. Jeffrey 
wrote with great rapidity, at odd moments of leisure and with 
little special preparation. Great fluency and ease of diction, 
considerable warmth of imagination and moral sentiment, and 
a sharp eye to discover any oddity of style or violation of the 
accepted canons of good taste, made his criticisms pungent and 
effective. But the essential narrowness and timidity of his 
general outlook prevented him from detecting and estimating 
latent forces, either in politics or in matters strictly intellectual 
and moral; and this Ia(!k of understanding and .sympathy 
accounts for his distrust and dislike of the passion and fancy of 
Shelley and Keats, and for his praise of the half-hearted and ele- 
gant romanticism of Rogers and Campbell. (For his treatment 
of the lake poets see Wordsworth, William.) 

A criticism in the fifteenth number of the Revim on the 
morality of Moore’s poems led in 1806 to a duel between the two 
authors at Chalk Farm. The proceedings were stopped by the 
police, and Jeffrey’s pistol was found to contain no bullet. The 
affair led to a warm friendship, however, and Moore contributed 
to the Review^ while Jeffrey made ample amends in a later article 
on Lalla Rookh (1817). 

Jeffrey’s wife had died in 1805, and in 1810 he became 
acquainted with Charlotte, daughter of Charles Wilkes of New 
York, and great-niece of John Wilkes. When she returned to 
America, Jeffrey followed her, and they were married in 1813. 
Before returning to England they visited several of the chief 
American cities, and his experience strengthened Jeffrey in the 
conciliatory policy he had before advocated towards the States. 
Notwithstanding the increa.sing success of the Review f Jeffrey 
always continued to look to the bar as the chief field of his ambi- 
tion. As a matter of fact, his literary reputation helped his 
professional advancement. His practice extended rapidly in 
the civil and criminal courts, and he regularly appeared before 
the general assembly of the Church of Scotland, where his work, 
though not financially profitable, increased his reputation. As 
an advocate his sharpness and rapidity of insight gave him a for- 
midable advantage in the detection of the weaknesses of a witness 
and the vulnerable points of his opponent’s case, while he grouped 
his own arguments with an admirable eye to effect, especially 
excelling in eloquent closing appeals to a jury. Jeffrey was 
twice, in 1820 and 1822, elected lord rector of the university of 
Glasgow, In 1829 he was chosen dean of the faculty of advocates. 
On the return of the Whigs to power in 1830 he became lord 
advocate, and entered parliament as member for the Perth 
burghs. He was unseated, and afterwards returned for Malton, 
a borough in the interest of Lord Fitzwilliam. After the passing 
of the Scottish Reform Bill, which he introduced in parliament, 
he was returned for Edinburgh in December 1832. Ilis parlia- 
mentary career, which, though not brilliantly successful, had 
won him high general esteem, was terminated by his elevation 
to the judicial bench as Lord Jeffrey in May 1834. In 1842 he 
was moved to the first division of the Court of Session. On the 
disruption of the Scottish Church he took the side of the seceders, 
giving a judicial opinion in their favour, afterwards reversed 
by the House of Lords. He died at Edinburgh on the 26th of 
January 1850. 

Some of hi5} contributions to the Edinburgh Review appeared in 
four volumes in 1844 and 1845. This selection includes the essay 
on " Beauty contributed to the Ency, Brit, The Life of Lord 
Jeffrey, with a Selection from his Correspondence ^ by Lord Cockbum, 
appeared in 1832 in 2 vols. See also the Selected Correspondence 


of Maevey Napier (1877) ; the sketch of Jeffrey in Carlyle s Reminisr 
cences, vol. ii. (1881); and an essay by Lewis E. Gates in Three 
Studies in Literature (New York, 1899). 

JEFFREYSi GEORGE JEFFREYS, iST Baron (1648-1689), 
lord chancellor of England, son of John Jeffreys, a Welsh country 
gentleman, was born at Acton Park, his father’s seat in Denbigh- 
shire, in 1648. His family, though not wealthy, was of good 
social standing and repute in Wales; his mother, a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Ireland of Bewsey, Lancashire, was ** a very pious 
good woman.” He was educated at Shrewsbury, St Paul’s 
and Westminster schools, at the last of which he was a pupil 
of Busby, and at Trinity College, Cambridge; but he left the 
i university without taking a degree, and entered the Inner 
Temple as a student in May 1663. From his childhood Jeffreys 
displayed exceptional talent, but on coming to London he 
occupied himself more with the pleasures of conviviality than 
with serious study of the law. Though he never appears to 
have fallen into the licentious immorality prevalent at that 
period, he early became addicted to hard drinking and boisterous 
company. But as the records of his early years, and indeed of his 
whole life, are derived almost exclusively from vehemently hostile 
sources, the numerous anecdotes of his depravity cannot be 
accepted without a large measure of scepticism. He was a 
handsome, witty and attractive boon-companion, and in the 
taverns of the city he made friends among attorneys with 
practice in the criminal courts. Thus assisted he rose so rapidly 
in his profession that within three years of his call to the bar 
in 1668 he was elected common serjeant of the city of I/)ndon. 
Such advancement, however, was not to be attained even in 
the reign of Charles II. solely by the aid of disreputable friend- 
.ships. Jeffreys had remarkable aptitude for the profession of 
an advocate-quick intelligence, caustic humour, copious elo- 
quence. His powers of cross-examination were masterly; and 
if he was insufficiently grounded in legal principles to become 
a profound lawyer, nothing but greater application was needed in 
the opinion of so hostile a critic as Lord Campbell, to have made 
him the rival of Nottingham and Hale. Jeffreys could count 
on the influence of respectable men of position in the city, such as 
Sir Robert Clayton and his own namesake Alderman Jeffreys; 
and he also enjoyed the personal friendship of the virtuous 
Sir Matthew Hale. In 1667 Jeffreys had married in circum- 
stances which, if improvident, were creditable to his generosity 
and sense of honour; and his domestic life, so far as is known, 
was free from the scandal common among his contemporaries. 
While holding the judicial office of common serjeant, he pursued 
his practice at the bar. With a view to further preferment 
he now sought to ingratiate himself with the court party, 
to which he obtained an introduction possibly through William 
Chiffinch, the notorious keeper of the king’s closet. He at once 
attached himself to the king’s mistress, the duchess of Ports- 
mouth; and as early as 1672 he was employed in confidential 
business by the court. His influence in the city of London, 
where opposition to the government of Charles II. was now be- 
coming pronounced, enabled Jeffreys to make himself useful to 
Danby. In September 1677 he received a knighthood, and his 
growing favour with the court was further marked by his 
appointment as solicitor-general to James, duke of York; while 
the city showed its continued confidence in him by electing 
him to the post of recorder in October 1678. 

In the previous month Titus Oates had made his first revela- 
tions of the alleged popish plot, and from this time forward 
Jeffreys was prominently identified, eith.er as advocate or 
judge, with the memorable state trials by which the political 
conflict between the Crown and the people was waged during 
the remainder of the 17th century. The popish plot, followed 
by the growing agitation for the exclusion of the duke of 
York from the succession, widened the breach between the city 
and the court. Jeffreys threw in his lot with the latter, display- 
ing his zeal by initiating the movement of the ” abhorrers ” {q,v,) 
against the ” petitioners” who were giving voice to the popular 
demand for the summoning of parliament. He was rewarded 
with the coveted office of chief justice of Chester on the 30th 
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of April 1680; but when parliament met in October the House of 
Commons passed a hostile resolution which induced him to 
resign his recordership, a piece of pusillanimity that drew from 
the king the remark that Jeffreys was “ not parliament-proof.” 
Jeffreys nevertheless received from the city aldermen a substan- 
tial token of appreciation for his past services. In 1681 he was 
created a baronet. In June 1683 the first of the Rye House con- 
spirators were brought to trial. Jeffreys was briefed for the 
Crown in the prosecution of Lord William Howard ; and, liav- 
ing been raised to the bench as lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench in September, he presided at the trials of Algernon Sidney 
in November 1683 and of Sir Thomas Armstrong in the following 
June. In the autumn of 1684 Jeffreys, who had been active in 
procuring the surrender of municipal charters to the Crown, 
wiLs called to the cabinet, having previously been sworn of the 
privy council. In May 1685 he had the satisfaction of passing 
sentence on Titus Oates for perjury in the plot trials; and about 
the same time James II. rewarded his zeal with a peerage as 
Baron Jeffreys of Wem, an honour never before conferred on a 
chief justice during his tenure of office. Jeffreys had for some 
time been suffering from stone, which aggravated the irrita- 
bility of his naturally violent temper; and the malady probably 
was in some degree the cause of the unmeasured fury he dis- 
played at the trial of Richard Baxter {q.v,) for seditious libel — 
if the unofficial ex park report of the trial, which alone exists, 
is to be accepted as trustworthy. 

In August 1685 Jeffreys opened at Winchester the (‘ommission 
known in history as the “ bloody assizes,” his conduct of which 
has branded his name with indelible infamy. The number 
of persons sentenced to death at these assizes for complicity in 
the duke of Monmouth’s insurrection is uncertain. The official 
return of those actually executed was 320; many hundreds 
more were transported and sold into slavery in the West Indies. 
In all probability the great majority of those condemned were 
in fact concerned in the rising, but the trials were in many 
cases a mocker}^ of tlie administration of justice. Numbers were 
cajoled into pleading guilty ; the case for the pri.soncrs seldom 
obtained a hearing. The merciless severity of the chief justi(‘e 
did not however exceed the wishes of James 1 1 . ; for on his return 
to London Jeffreys received from the king the great seal with 
the title of lord chancellor. For the next two years he was a 
strenuous upholder of prerogati\’e, though he was less abjectly 
pliant than has sometimes been represented. There is no reason 
to doubt the sinc’erity of his attachment to the Church of England ; 
for although the king’s favour was capricious, Jeffreys never took 
the easy and certain path to secure it that lay through apostasy; 
and he even withstood James on occasion, when the latter 
pu.shed his Catholic zeal to extremes. Though it is true that 
he accepted the presidency of the cc(*lesiastical commission, 
Burnet’s statement that it was Jeffreys who suggested that 
institution to James is probably incorrect; and he was so far 
from having instigated the prosecution of the seven bishops in 
1688, as has been frequently alleged, that he disapproved 
of the proceedings and rejoiced secretly at the acquittal. But 
while he watched wdth misgiving the king’s preferment of Roman 
Catholics, he made himself the masterful instrument of un- 
constitutional prerogative in coercing the authorities of Cam- 
bridge University, who in 1687 refused to confer degrees on a 
Benedictine monk, and the fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
who declined to elect as their president a disreputable nominee 
of the king. 

Being thus conspicuously identified with the most tyrannical 
measures of James II., Jeffreys found himself in a desperate 
plight when on the nth of December 1688 the king fled from 
the country on the approach to I.x)ndon of William of Orange. 
The lord chancellor attempted to escape like his master; but 
in spite of his disguise as a common seaman he was recognized 
in a tavern at Wapping — possibly, as Roger North relates, by an 
attorney whom Jeffreys had terrified on some occasion in the 
court of chancery — and was arrested and conveyed to the 
Tower. The malady from which he had long suffered had 
recently made fatal progress, and he died in the Tower on 


the iSth of April 1689. He was succeeded in the peerage by his 
son, John (2nd Baron Jeffreys of Wem), who died without male 
issue in 1702, when the title l>ecame extinct. 

It is impossible to determine precisely with what justice 
tradition has made the name of “ Judge Jeffreys ” a byword of 
infamy. The Revolution, which brought about his fall, handed 
over his reputation at the same time to the mercy of his bitterest 
enemies. They alone have re(’()rded his actions and appraised his 
motives and character. Even the adherents of the deposed 
dynasty had no interest in finding excuse for one who served as 
a convenient scapegoat for the offences of his master. For at 
least half a century after hi.s death no apology for Lord Jeffreys 
would have obtained a hearing; and none was attempted. 
With the exception therefore of what is to be gathered from the 
reports of the state trials, all knowledge of his conduct rests 
on testimony tainted by undisguised hostility. Innumerable 
.scurrilous lampoons vilifying the hated instrument of James’s 
tyranny, but without a pretence of historic value, flooded the 
country at the Revolution; and these, while they fanned the 
undiscriminating hatred of contemporaries who remembered 
the judge’s severities, and perpetuated that hatred in tradition, 
have not been sufficiently discounted even by modern historians 
like Macaulay and Lord C'ampbell. The name of Jeffreys has 
therefore been handed down as that of a coarse, ignorant, 
dissolute, foul-mouthed, inhuman bully, who prostituted the 
seat of justice. That there was sufficient ground for the execra- 
tion in which his memory was long held is not to be gainsaid. 
But the portrait has nevertheless been blackened overmuch. 
An occasional signifu'ant admission in his favour may be gleaned 
even from the writings of his enemies. Thus Roger North 
declares that “ in matters indifferent,” /.c. where politics were 
not concern d, Jeffreys became the seat of justice better than any 
other that author had seen in his place. Sir J. Jekvll, master 
of the rolls, told Sj)eakcr Onslow that Jeffreys ” had great parts 
and made a great chancellor in the Business of his court. In 
mere private matters he was thought an able and upright judge 
wherever he sat.” His keen sense of humour, allied with a spirit 
of inveterate mockery and aii exuberant command of pungent 
elo(juence, led him to rail and storm at prisoners and witnesses in 
gro.s.sly unseemly fashion. But in this he did not greatlv surpass 
most of hi.s con tern poraricis on the judi(‘ial bench, and it was 
a failing from which even the dignified and virtuous Hale was not 
altogether exempt. The intemperance of [ (‘ffrey s whi(’h .shocked 
North, certainly did not exceed that of Saunders ; in violence he 
was rivalled by Scroggs; though accu.scd of political apostasy, 
he was not a shameless renegade like Williams; and there is 
no evidence that in pecuniary matters he was personally venal, 
or that in licentiousness he followed the example set by 
Charles II. and most of his courtiers. Some of his actions 
that have incurred the sternest reprobation of posterity were 
otherwise c.stimated by th(? best of his (’ontiinporaries. His 
trial of Algernon Sidney, described bv Macaulay and Lord 
Campbell a.s one of the most heinous of his iniquities, was warmly 
(’ommend(?(l by Dr William Lloyd, who was soon afterwards 
to become a popular idol as one of the illustrious seven bishops 
(see letter from the bishop of St Asaph in H. R. Irving’s Lije of 
Jud^e Je^reySf p. 184). Nor was the habitual illegality of his 
procedure on the bench so unquestionable as man)’ writers have 
assumed. Sir James Stephen inclined to the opinion that no 
actual abuse of law tainted the trials of the Rye House conspira- 
tors, or that of Alice Lisle, the most prominent victim of the 
** bloody assizes.” The conduct of the judges in Russell’s trial 
was, he thinks, moderate and fair in general and the trial 
of Sidney ” much re.sembled that of Rus.scll.” The same high 
authority pronounces that the trial of I.ord Delamere in the 
House of Lords wa^ conducted by Jeffreys ” with propriet}' and 
dignity.” And if Jeffreys judged political offenders with cruel 
severity, he also crushed some glaring abuses; conspicuous 
examples of which were the frauds of attorneys who infested 
Westminster Hall, and the systematic kidnar)i)ing practised 
by the municipal authorities of Bristol. Moreover, if any 
value is to be attached to the evidence of phy.siognomy, the 
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traditional estimate of the character of Jeffreys obtains no con- 
firmation from the re/inoment of his features and expression as 
depicted in Kncller's portrait in the National Portrait Gallery 
of London. Hut even though the popular notion requires 
to be thus modified in certain respects, it remains incontestable 
Uiat Jeffreys was probably on the whole the worst example of a 
period when the administration of justice in England had sunk 
to the lowest degradation, and the judicial bench had become 
the too willing tool of an unconstitutional and unscrupulous 
executive. 

Hiblioqraphy. — ^Thc chief contemporary authorities for the life 
of Jeffreys are Bishop Burnet's History of my own Time (1724), and 
see especially the edition " with notes by the Earls of Dartmouth and 
Hardwick, Speaker Onslow and Dean Swift " (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1H33) ; Roger North’s Life of the Right Hon. Francis Norths liaron of 
( rail (i ford (t8o8) Autobiography (ed. by Augustus Jossopp, 1887); 

Ellis Correspondence^ Verney Fapers (Hist. MSS. C^omm.), Hatton 
(Correspondence (Catuden Soc, Pub.) ; the carl of Ailesbury's Memoirs : 
Kvelyn's Diary, 'I'lie only trustworthy information as to th(* judicial 
conduct and capacity of Jeffreys is to he found in the reports of the 
State Trials^ vois, vii.-xii.; and cf. Sir J. F. Stephen's History of the 
Criminal Law of England (1883) . For detail.** of the bloody assizes," 
see Harl, MSS., 4(»89; George Rolxirls, The Life, Progresses and 
Rebellion of James Duke of Monmouth, vol. ii. (184.^); also many 
pamphlets, lampoons, cS:c., in the 1 British Museum, as to which see 
the article on " Sources of History for Monmouth’s Rebellion and the 
Jilcxidy Assizes," by A. I.. Humphreys, in Proceedings of the Somerset 
shire A rchaeologicai and Natural Hist. Soc. ( 1 892) . Later accounts are 
by H. \V. Woolrych, Memoirs of the Life of Judge Jeffreys (1827) ; Donl 
( "anipbcll. The Lives of the Loyd Chancedlors (1845), 1st series, vol. iii. ; 
K. Foss, The J lid ges of England (iM't/\),vo\. vii.; Henry Roscoe, /.fvr.s 
of Eminent iirUish Lawyers (1830) ; Lord Macaulay, England 

(1848 ; and many subsequent editions). Most of th(?se wc^ks, and 
especially thosi? by Macaulay and Caiiipbcll, are uncritical in their 
hostility to Jeffreys, and are based for the most part on untrust- 
worthy authorities, 'i he best modern work on the subject, tiujugh 
unduly favourable to Jeffreys, is H. H. Irving's L.ife of J udge Jeffreys 
(1198), the appendix’ to wJuch contains a full bibliograpljy. 

(K. J. M.) 

JEHOIACHIN (Heb, “ Viihlw'eh] cstablisheth ”), in the Jiible, 
son of Jehoiakim and king of Judah (2 Kings xxiv. 8 sqq.; 
2 Chron, xxxvi. y seq.). He came to the throne at the ago of 
eighteen in the midst of the Chaldean invasion of Judah, and is 
said to have reigned three month-s. He was comptdJed to .sur- 
render to Nebuchadrezzar and w'as carried off to Babylon 
(597 B.C.). This was the First Captivity, and from it Ezekiel 
(one of the exiles) dates his prophecies. Eight thousand people 
of the better class (including artisans, &c.) were removed, 
the Temple was partiallv despoiled (scj Jer. xxvii. 18-20; 
xxviii. 3 seq.),^ and Jelioiachin’s uncle Muttaniah (son of Josiah) 
was appointed king. Jchoiachin’s fate is outlined in Jcr. xxii. 
20-30 (cf. xxvii. 20). Nearly forty years later, Nebuchad- 
rezzar 11 . died (562 B.r.)and Kvii-Mcrodach (Ainil-Marduk) his 
successor released the unfortunate captive and gave him pre- 
cedence over the other subjugated kings who were kept prisoners 
in Babylon. With this gleam of hope for the unhappy Judaeans 
both the book of Kings and the prophecies of Jeremiah conclude 
2 Kings XXV. 27-30; Jcr. lii. 3i''34). 

See, further, Jeremiah (esjwcially chaps, xxiv., xxvii. soq.), and 
Jews, § 17. 

JEHOIAKIM (Heb. Vahjweb] rai.scth up”), in the Bible, 
son of Josiah (^.t'.) and king of Judah (2 Kings xxiii. 34-xxiv. 6). 
On the defeat of Josiah at Megiddo hi.s younger brother Jehoahaz 
(or Shallum) was chosen by the Judaeans, but the Egyptian 
conquerer Nccho summoned him to his headquarters at Riblah 
(south of Hamath on the Orontes) and removed him to Egypt, 
appointing in his stead Eliakim, whose name (“ El [God] raiseth 
up '’) W'as changed to its better known .synonym, Jehoiakim. 
For a time Jehoiakim remained under the protection of Necho 
and paid hca\'v tribute ; but with the rise of the new Qialdean 
Empire under Nebuchadrezzar IL, and the overthrow of Eg>»pt 
at the battle of Carchemish (605 b.c.) a vital change occurred. 
After three years of allegiance the king revolted. Invasion.s 
followed by Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites and Ammonites, per- 

^ 2 Kings xxiv. 13 scq. gives other numbers and a view of 
the disaster which is more suitable for tho Second ^ptivity. (See 
Zedlkuh.) 


haps the advance troops despatched by the Babylonian king; 
the power of Egypt was broken and tho whole land came into 
the hand.s of Nebuchadrezzar. It was at the close of Jehoiakim’s 
reign, apparently just before his death, that the enemy appeared 
at the gates of J erusalem, and although he himself “ slept with 
his fathers liis young son was destined to see the first captivity 
of the land of Judah (597 B.c.). (See Jehoiachin.) 

Which " three years " (2 Kings xxiv. i) are intended is disputed; 
it is uncertain whether Judah suffered in 605 b.c. (Berossus in 
Jos. c. Ap. i. 19) or was left unharmed (Jos. Ant. x. 6. 1); perhaps 
Nebuchadrezzar made his first inroad against Judah in O02 B.c. 
because of its intrigue with Egypt (H.Winctler, w. d. alte 

Test. pp. 107 seq.), and the three years of allegiance extends to 599. 
Thecnroniclcr'.s tradition (2 Chron. xxxvi. 3-8) speaks of Jehoiakim’s 
captivity, apparently confusing him with Jehoiacliin. The Septua- 
gint, liowcvcr, still preserves there the record of his peaceful (k>ath, 
in ag^^(^ment with the earlier source in 2 Kings, but against the 
prophecy of Jeremiah (xxii. 18 seq., xxxvi. 30), which is accepted by 
Jos. Ant. X. 6. 3. Tlie different traditions can scarcely be reconciled. 
Nothing certain is known of the marauding bands sent against 
Jehoiakim; for Syrians (Aram) one would expect Edomites (Edom), 
hill see Ter. xxxv. ii; some receii.sions of the Septuagint even 
include the " Samaritans ! (For further references to this reign 
see e.spccially Jeremiah; sec also Jews : History, § 17.) (S. A. C.) 

JEHOL ('' hot stream ’'), or Cu’kng-t£-fu, a city of China, 
formerly the seat of the emperor’s summer palace, near 118'' 
E. and 41' N., about 140 m. N.E. of Peking, with which it is 
connected liy un excellent road. Pop. (estimate), io,ooo. It 
is a flourishing town, and consists of one great street, about 2 m. 
long, with smaller streets radiating in all directions. The people 
are well-to-do and there arc some fine shops. The palace, called 
Pi-sliu-shan-chuang, or “ mountain lodge lor avoiding heat,’* 
was built in 1703 on the plan of the palace of Yuen-ming-yuen 
near Peking. A substantial brick wall 6 m. in circuit encloses 
several well-wooded heights and extensive gardens, rockeries, 
pavilions, temples, &c. Jehol w’as visited by Lord Macartney 
on his celebrated mission to the emperor K’icnlunfj in 1793; 
and it was to Jehol that the emperor llienfeng retired when 
the allied armies of England and France occupied Peking in 
i860. In the vicinity of Jehol arc numerous Lama monas- 
teries and temples, the most remarkable being Potala-su, 
built on the model of the palace of the grand lama of Tibet 
at Potala. 

JEHORAM, or Joram (Heb. “ Yah[weh] is high ”), the name 
of two Biblical characters. 

1. The son of Ahab, and king of Israel in succession to his 
brother Ahaziah." He maintained close relations with Judah, 
whose king came to liis assistance against Muab which had re- 
volted after Ahab’s death (2 Kings i. i ; iii.). The king in ciuestion 
is said to have been Jehoshaphal; but, according to Lucian’s 
recension, it was Ahaziah, whilst i. 17 would show that it was 
jehoram’s namesake (see 2). The result of the campaign appears 
to luive \mm a defeat for Israel (sec on the incidents Edom, 
Elisha, Moab). The prophetical party were throughout hos- 
tile to Jelioram (with his reform iii. 2 contrast x. 27), and the 
singular account of the wai’ of Benhadad king of Syria against 
the king of Israel (vi. 24-vii.) shows the feeling against the 
reigning dynasty. But whether the incidents in which Elisha 
and the unnamed king of Israel appear originally belonged to the 
time of Jehoram is very doubtful, and in view of the part which 
Elisha took in securing the accession of Jelui, it has been urged 
with much force that they belong to the dynasty of the latter, 
when the high position of the prophet would be perfectly natural.^ 
The briefest account is given of Jehoram’s alliance with Ahaziah 
(son of 2 below) against Hazael of Syria, at Ramoth Gilead 

2 Kings i, 17 seq.; sec Lucian's reading (cf. Vulg. and Peak.). 
Apart from the allusion i Kings xxii. 49 (see 2 Chron. xx. 35), and 
the narrative in 2 Kings i. (see Elijah), nothing is known of this 
Ahaziah. Ntitwithstaiiding his very brief reign (i Kings xxii. 51; 

2 Kings iii. 1), the compiler passes the usual hostile judgment 
(i Kings xxii. 32 seq.) ; see Kings (Books). The chronology m i Kings 
xxii. 51 is diflicult; if Lucian's text (twenty-fourth year of Jeho- 
shaphat) is correct, Jehoram i and 2 must have come to their 
re^cctivc thrones at almost the same time. 

^ In viL 6 the hostilit)' of Hittites and Mizraim (q.v.) points to a 
period after 842 b.c, (See Jews, § 10 seq.) 
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(2 Kings viii. 2S-’29), and the incident — with the woundmg of 
the Israelite king in or about the critical year 842 b.c. — finds a 
noteworthy parallel in the time of Jehoshaphat and Ahab 
(i Kings xxii. 29-36) at the period of the equally momentous 
events in 854 (see Ahab). Sec further Jehu. 

2. The son of Jehoshaphat and king of Judah. He married 
Athaliah the daughter of Ahab, and thus was brother-in-law of 
I. above, and contemporary with him (2 Kings i. 17). In his days 
Edom revolted, and this with the mention of Libnah’s revolt 
(2 Kings viii. 20 sqq.) suggests some common action on the part 
of Philistines and Edomites. The chronicler's account of his 
life (2 Chron. xxi.-xxii, t) presupposes this, but adds many re- 
markable details : he began his reign by massacring his brethren 
(cf. Jehu son of Jehoshaphat, and his bloodshed, 2 Kings ix. 
seq.); for his wickedness he received a communication from 
Elijah foretelling his death from disease (cf. Elijah and Ahaziah 
of Israel, 2 Kings i.); ina great invasion of Philistines and Arabian 
tribes he lost all his possessions and family, and only Jehoahaz 
(i.e. Ahaziah) was saved. ^ His son Ahaziah reigned only for a 
year (cf. his namesake of Israel) ; he is condemned for his 
i.sraelite sympathies, and met his end in the general bub^hery 
which attended the accession of Jehu (2 Kings viii. 25 sqq.; 
2 Chron. xxii. 3 seq., 7 ; with 2 Kings ix. 27 seq., note the variant 
tradition in 2 Chron. xxii. 8 seq., and the details which the LXX 
(Lucian) appends to 2 Kings x.). (S. A. C.) 

JEHOSHAPHAT (Heb. “ Yahweh judges ’’), in the Ilible, 
son of Asa, and king of Judah, in the 9th century b.c. During 
his pKjriod close relations subsisted lietween Israel and Judah ; 
the two royal houses were connected by marriage (sec Athaliah; 
Jehoram, 2), and undertook joint enterprise in war and commerce. 
Jehoshaphat aided Ahab in the battle against Eenliadad at 
Ramoth-Gilead in which Ahab was slain (i Kings xxii.; 2 Chron. 
xviii. ; cf. the parallel incident in 2 Kings viii. 25-29), and trading 
journeys to Ophir were undertaken by his fleet in conjunction 
no doubt with Ahab as well as with his son Ahaziah (2 Chron. 
XX. 35 sqq. ; i Kings xxii. 47 sqq.). The chronicler’s acH Ount 
of his war against Moab, Ammon and Edomite tribes (2 Chron. 
XX.), must rest ultimately upon a tradition which is pre.supposed 
in the earlier source (i Kings xxii, 47), and the disaster to the 
ships at Ezion-G^ber at the head of the Gulf of A^aba preceded, 
if it was not the introduction to, the great revolt in the days 
of Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram, where, again, the details in 
2 Chron. xxi. must rely in the first instance upon an old source. 
Apart from what is said of Jehoshaphat’s legislative measures 
(2 Chron. xix. 4 sqq,; cf. the meaning of his name above), an 
account is preserved of his alliance with Jehoram of Israel 
.igainst Moab (2 Kings iii.), on which see Jehoram; Moab. The 
“ valley of Jehoshapiiat ” (Joel iii. 12) has been identified by 
tradition (as old as Eusebius) with the valley between Jerusalem 
and the mount of Olives. (S. A. C.) 

JEHOVAH (Yahweh in the Bible, the God of Israel. 

Jehovah ” is a modem mispronunciation of the Hebrew name, 
resulting from combining the consonants of that name, Jhvh^ 
with the vowels of the word adondy^ “ Lord,” which the Jews 
substituted for the proper name in reading the scriptures. In 
such cases of substitution the vowels of tiie word which is to Ije 
read are written in the Hebrew text with the consonants of the 
word which is not to be read. The consonants of the word to 
be substituted are ordinarily written in the margin ; but inasmuch 
as Adonay was regularly read instead of the ineffable name Jhvh, 
it was deemed unnecessary to note the fact at every occurrence. 
When Christian scholars began to study the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, if they were ignorant of this general rule or regarded 
the substitution as a piece of Jewish .superstition, reading what 
actually stood in the text, they would inevitably pronounce the 
name J^hfivah. It is an unprofitable inquiry who first made this 
blunder; probably many fell into it independently. The state- 
ment still commonly repeated that it originated with Petrus 

} These details arc scarcely the invention of the chronicler; 
see Chronicler, and Expositor ^ Aug. 1906, p. 19*- 

2 This form, Yahweh, as the correct one, is generally used in the 
separate articles throughout this work. 


Galatinus (1518) is erroneous; jehova occurs in manuscripts 
at least as early as the 14th centur>*. 

The form Jehovah W’as used in the i6tli centur>' by many 
authors, both Catholic and Protestant, and in the 17th was 
zealously defended by Fuller, Gataker, Leusden anti others, 
against the criticisms of such scholars as Drusius, Cappellus and 
the elder Buxtorf . It appeared in the English Bible in Tyndulc’s 
translation of the I^cntateuch (1530), and is found in all English 
Protestant versions of the i6th ('ontury except that of Coverdale 
(^ 535 )* In the Authorized Version of 1611 it occurs in Exod.vi. 3; 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 18; Isa. xii. 2; xxvi. 4, beside the compound names 
Jchovalvjirch, Jehovah- nissi, Jchovah-shalom ; elsewhere, in 
accordance with the usage of the ancient versions, Jhvh is repre- 
sented by Lord (distinguished by capitals from the "title “ Lord,” 
Heb. adonay). In the Revised Version of 1885 Jehovah is 
retained in the places in which it stood in the A. V.", and is intro- 
duced also in Exod. vi. 2, 6, 7, 8; Ps. Ixviii. 20; Isa. xlix. 14; 
Jer. xvi. at; Hab. iii. 19. The Amerk'an (ommittee which co- 
operated in the revision desired to employ the name Jehovah 
wherever Jhvh occurs in the original, and editions embodying 
their pn ferences are printed accordingly. 

Several centuries before the Christiim ora the name Jhvh had 
ceased to be commonly used by the Jew.s. Some of the later 
writers in the Old Testament employ th(‘ appellative Elohim, 
God, prevailingly or exclusively ; a collection of Psalms (Ps. xlii.- 
Ixxxiii.) was revised by an editor who changed the Jhvh of the 
authors into Elohim (see e.g. xlv. 7; xlviii. 10; 1 . 7; li. 14); 
observe also the frequency of ” the Most High,” the God of 
Heaven,” ” King of Heaven,” in Daniel, and of “ Heaven ” in 
First Maccabees, I'he oldest Greek versions (Septuagint), from 
the third century b.c., consistently use Krpto?, “ Lord,” where 
the Hebrew has Jhvh, corresponding to the substitution of 
Adonay for Jhvh in reading the original; in books written in 
Greek in this period ((?.g. V\ Isdom, 2 and 3 Maccabees), as in the 
New Testament. Kvpios lokcs the place of the name of God. 
Josephus, who as a priest knew the pronunciation of the name, 
declares that religion forbids him to divulge it; Philo calls it 
ineffable, rind says that it is lawlul for thosi^ only whose cars and 
tongues are purified by wisdom to hear and utter it in a holy 
place (that is, for priests in the 1 emple); and in another passage, 
commenting on l/cv, xxiv. 15 seq,; “ Ji anv one, 1 do not say 
should blaspheme against the Lord of men and gods, but sliould 
even dare to utter his name imscas(»nably, let him expect the 
penalty of death.” 

Various motives may have ( oncurred to bring about the sup- 
pression of the name. An instinctive feeling that a proper name 
for God implicitly rc< ognizes the existence of other gods may have 
had some influence; reverence and the fear lest ilie holy name 
should be profaned among the heatiun were potent reasons; but 
probably the most cogent motive was the desire to prevent the 
abuse of the name in magic. 1 f so, the secrecy had the opposite 
effect; the name of the god ol llic Jews was one of the great 
names in magic, heathen as well as Jewish, and miraculous 
efficacy was attributed to the mere utterance of it. 

In the liturgy of the 1 emple the name was prontnmeed in the 
priestly benediction (Num. vi. 27) after the regular daily sacrifice 
(in the synagogues a substitute— probably Adonay- was em- 
ployed);'^ on the Day of Atonement the High Priest uttered the 
name ten times in his prayers and benediction. In the last 
generations before the fall of Jerusalem, however, it was pro- 
nounced in a low tone so that the sounds were lo.st in the chant 
of the priests.'' 

Sec Josephus, Ani. ii. 12. 4; Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 11 (ii. § 114, 
cd. Cohn and Wendland) ; ibi K iii. 27 (ii. §206). The Palestinian 
authorities more correctly interpreted Lev. xxiv. 15 .seq., not of tln^ 
mere utterance of the names but of the luse of the name of God in 
blaspheming God. 

* Siphri, Num. §§ 30, 43 ; Soiah, iii. 7: Sotah, 38a. The tradi- 
tion that the utterance of the name in the daily benedictions ceased 
with the death of Simeon the Just, two centuries or more before 
the Christian era, perhaps arose from a misunderstand in^ of Mena- 
hoth, 10^; in any case it cannot stand against the testimony of 
older and more authoritative texts. 

® Yoma, 39ft; Jer. Yoma, iii. 7; Kiddushin, yia. 
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After the destruction of the Temple (a.d. 70) the liturgical use 
of the name ceased, but llie tradition was perpetuated in the 
schools of the rabbis.^ It was certainly known in Babylonia in 
the latter part of the 4th century,- and not improbably much 
later. Nor was the knowledge confined to these pious circles; 
the name continued to be employed by healers, exorcists and 
magicians, and has been preserved in many places in magical 
papyri. The vehemence with which the utterance of the name 
is denounced in the Mishna — “ He who pronounces the Name 
with its own letters has no part in the world to come ! ” — 
suggests that this misuse of the name was not uncommon 
among Jews. 

The Samaritans, who otherwise shared the scruples of the Jews 
about the utterance of the name, seem to have used it in judicial 
oaths to the scandal of the rabbis.** 

The early Christian scholars, who inquired what was the true 
name of the God of the Old Testament, had therefore no great 
difficulty in getting the information they sought. Clement of 
Alexandria (d. c, 212) says that it was pronounced laovtJ* 
Epiphanius (d. 404), who was born in Palestine and spent a con- 
sideralde part of his life there, gives layCfc (one cod. Theo- 

doret (d. r. 457),' bom in Antioch, writes that the Samaritans 
pronounced the name (in another passage, lajSai), the 
Jews Ata.^ The latter is probably not Jhvh but Ehyeh (Exod. hi. 
14), which the Jews counted among the names of God; there is 
no reason whatever to imagine that the Samaritans pronounced 
the name Jhvh differently from the Jews. This direct testimony 
is supplemented by that of the magical texts, in which 
(Jahveh Sebaoth), as well as laySa, occurs frequently.^’ In an 
Ethiopia list of magical names of Jesus, purporting to have been 
taught by him to his disciples, Ydwe is found.^^ Finally, there is 
evidence from more than one source that the modem Samaritan 
priests pronounce the name Vahweh or Yahwa?^ 

There isno reason to impugn the .soumlness of this substantially 
consentient testimony to the pronunciation Yahweh or jahveh, 
coming as it does through several independent channels. It is 
confirmed by grammatical considerations. The name Jhvh 
enters into the composition of many proper names of persons 
in the Old Testament, either as the initial element, in the form 
Jeho- or Jo- (as in Jehoram, Joram), or as the final element, in 
the form -jahu or -jah (as in Adonijahu, Adonijah). These 
various forms are perfectly regular if the divine name was 
Yahweh, and, taken altogether, they cannot be explained on any 
other hypothesis. Recent scholars, acc’ordingly, with but few 
exceptions, are agreed that the ancient pronun(’iation of the 
name was Yahweh (the first h sounded at the end of the syllable). 

Genebrardus seems to have been the first to suggest the pro- 
nunciation lahue,^ - but it was not until the 19th century that it 
became generally accepted. 

Jahveh or Yahweh is apparently an example of a common 
type of Hebrew proper names which have the form of the 3rd 
pers. sing, of the verb, e,fi. Jabneh (name of a city), Jabln, 
Jamlek, Jiptah (Jephthah), &c. Most of these really are verbs, 
the suppressed or implicit subject being 'H, nurnen, god,” or 
the name of a god ; ( f. Jabneh and Jabn6-el, Jiptah and | iptah-cl. 

The ancient explanations of the name proceed from Exod. iii. 
14, 15, where Yahweh hath sent me’’ in j:;. 15 corresponds 
to “ Ehyeh hath sent me ” in v. 14, thus seeming to connect 
the name Yahweh with the Hebrew verb hdydh, to become, to 
be.” The Palestinian interpreters found in this the promise that 

* R. lohanan (second half of the 3rd century), Kiddushiny 71a. 

- Kiddushin, /.r. = Pesahim, 30^. 

“ M, Sanhedrin f x. i ; Abba Saul, end of 2iul ct*ntury. 

fer. Sanhedrin, x. i ; R. Mana, 4th century. 

Strom. V. 0. Variants : la ovt, la ouai ; cod. L. laou. 

” Panarion, Hacr. 40, 5; cf. Lagarde, Psalter juxta Hebraeos, 154. 

^ Quaest, 15 in Exod,; Fed), haeret, compend. v. 3, sub fin, 

A'ia occurs also in the great magical papyrus of Paris, 1 . 3020 
(Wesscly, Denkschrift, Wien, Akad., Phil. Hist. Kl., XXXVI. p. 120), 
and in the Leiden Papyrus, xvdi. 31. 

’’ See Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 13 .sqq. 

See Driver, Siudia lUblica, I. 20. 

See Montgomery, Journal of Biblical L«/tfr<i/wfr,xxv.(i9o6), 49-51 . 

Chronographia, Parts, 1507 (ed. Paris, 1600, p. 79 seq.). 

This transcription will be used henceforth. 


God would be with his people (cf. v, 12) in future oppressions as 
he was in the present distress, or the assertion of his eternity, or 
eternal constancy; the Alexandrian translation 'Eyoi ci/ii 6 uV 
* * » *0 Hop &irtaTaX.K€v fie vpo^ v/aus, understands it in the 
more metaphysical sense of God’s absolute being. Both inter- 
pretations, He (who) is (always the same),” and ” He (who) is 
(absolutely, the truly existent),” import into the name all that 
they profess to find in it; the one, the religious faith in God’s 
un(!hanging fidelity to his people, the other, a philosophical con- 
ception of absolute being which is foreign both to the meaning of 
the Hebrew verb and to the force of the tense employed. Modem 
scholars have sometimes found in the name the expression of 
the aseity*** of God ; sometimes of his reality, in contrast to the 
imaginary gods of the heathen. Another explanation, which 
appears first in Jewish authors of the middle ages and has found 
wide acceptance in recent times, derives the name from the 
causative of the verb; He (who) causes things to be, gives them 
being; or calls events into existence, brings them to pass; with 
many individual modifications of interpretation— creator, life- 
giver, fulfiller of promises. A serious objection to this theory 
in every form is that the verb hayah^ “ to be,” has no cau.sative 
stem in Hebrew; to express the ideas which these scholars find 
in the name Yahweh the language employs altogether different 
verbs. 

This assumption that Yahweh is derived from the verb to be,” 
as seems to be implied in Exod. iii. 14 seq., is not, however, free 
from diffi(*ulty. To be ” in the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
is not hdwdhf as the derivation would require, but hdydh ; and we 
are thus driven to the further assumption that hdwdh belongs to 
an earlier stage of the language, or to some older speech of the 
forefathers of the Israelites. This hypothc.si.s is not intrinsically 
improbable — and in Aramaic, a language closely related to 
Helirew, '^to be ” actually is — hut ii should be noted that 
in adopting it we admit that, using the name Hebrew in the his- 
torical sense, Yahweh is not a Hebrew name. And, inasmuch os 
nowhere in the Old Testament, outside of Exod. iii., is there the 
slightest indication that the Israelites ('onnccted the name of 
their (iod with the idea of ” being ” in any sense, it may fairly 
be questioned whether, if the author of Exod, iii, 14 seq., intended 
to give an etymological interpretation of the name Yahweh,*'' his 
etymology is any better than many other paronomastic explana- 
tions of proper names in the Old Testament, or than, say, the 
connexion of the name ’ATroAAwr with dwoKovuiVj drrokiujDv in 
Plato’s CratyluSf or the popular derivation from aTroWvfii., 

A root hdwdh is represented in Hebrew by the nouns hdwdh 
(Ezek., Isa. xlvii. ii) and hawwdh (Ps., Prov., Job) “ disaster, 
calamity , ruin.” The primary meaning is probably ” sink 
down, "fall,” in which sen.se — common in Arabic the verb 
appears in Job xxxvii. 6 (of snow falling to earth). A Ccatholic 
commentator of the i6th century, Hieronymus ab Oleastro, 
seems to have been the first to connect the name “ Jehova ” 
with hmvdh, interpreting it contrilioy sive pernicies (destruction 
of the Egyptians and Canaanites) ; Daumer, adopting the same 
ctymolog}’, took it in a more general sense : Yahweh, as well as 
Shaddai, meant ” Destroyer,” and fitly expressed the nature 
of the terrible god whom he identified with Moloch. 

The derivation of Yahweh from hdwdh is formally unimpeach- 
able, and is adopted by many recent scholars, who proceed, 
however, from the primary sense of the root rather than from the 
specific meaning of the nouns. The name is accordingly inter- 
preted, He (who) falls (baetyl, ^alrvko^, meteorite); or causes 
(rain or lightning) to fall (storm god); or casts down (his foes, 
by his thunderbolts). It is obvious that if the derivation he 
correct, the significance of the name, which in itself denotes 
only “ He falls ” or ” He fells,” must be learned, if at all, from 
early Israelitish conceptions of the nature of Yahweh rather than 
from etymolog}'. 

A-se-itas, a scholastic Latin expression for the quality of existing 
by oneself. 

The critical difficulties of these verses need not be discussed here. 
See W. R. Arnold, The Divine Name in Exodus iii. r4,** Journal of 
Biblical Literature^ XXIV. (1905), 107-165, 

Cf, also haxvwdh, " desire," Mic. vii. 3; Prov. x. 3. 
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A more fundamental question is whether the name Yahweh 
originated among the Israelites or was adopted by them from 
some other people and speech.^ The biblical author of the his- 
tory of the sacred institutions (P) expressly declares that the 
name Yahweh was unknown to the patriarchs (Exod. vi, 3), and 
the much older Israelite historian (E) records the first revelation 
of the name to Moses (Exod. iii. 13-15), apparently following a 
tradition according to which the Israelites had not been wor- 
shippers of Yahweh before the time of Moses, or, as he conceived 
it, had not worshipped the god of their fathers under that name. 
The revelation of the name to Moses was made at a mountain 
sacred to Yahweh (the mountain of God) far to the south of 
Palestine, in a region where the forefathers of the Israelites had 
never roamed, and in the territory of other tribes; and long after 
the settlement in Canaan this region continued to be regarded as 
the abode of Yahweh ( Judg. v. 4 ; Deut. xxxiii. 2 sqq, ; i Kings xix. 
8 sqq., &c.). Moses is closely connected with the tribes in the vici- 
nity of the holy mountain ; according to one account, he married a 
daughter of the priest of Midian (Exod. ii. 16 sqq. ; iii. i); to this 
mountain he led the Israelites after their deliverance from 
Egypt; there his father-in-law met him, and extolling Yahweh 
as ** greater than all the gods,’* offered (in his capacity as priest 
of the place ?) sacrifices, at which the chief men of the Israelites 
were his guests; there the religion of Yahweh was revealed 
through Moses, and the Israelites pledged themselves to serve 
God according to its prescriptions. It appears, therefore, that 
in the tradition followed by the Israelite historian the tribes 
within whose pasture lands the mountain of God stood were^ 
worshippers of Yahweh before the time of Moses; and the surmise 
that the name Yahweh belongs to their speech, rather than to 
that of Israel, has considerable probability. One of these tribes 
was Midian, in whose land the mountain of God lay. Tlie 
Kenites also, with whom another tradition connects Moses, 
seem to have been worshippers of Yahweh. It is probable that 
Yahweh was at one time worshipped by various tribes south of 
Palestine, and that several places in that wide territory (Horeb, 
Sinai, Kadesh, &c.) were sacred to him; the oldest and most 
famous of these, the mountain of God, seems to have lain in 
Arabia, cast of the Red Sea. From some of these peoples and 
at one of these holy places, a group of Israelite tribes adopted the 
religion of Yahweh, the God who, by the hand of Moses, had 
delivered them from Egypt.- 

The tribes of this region probably belonged to some branch of 
the great Arab stock, and the name Yahweh has, accordingly, 
been connected with the Arabic hawd^ ** the void ” (between 
heaven and earth), “ the atmosphere,” or with the verb hawd^ 
cognate with Hcb. hdwdh, “ sink, glide down ” (through space); 
hawwd ” blow ” (wind). ” He rides through the air. He blows ” 
(Wcllhausen), would be a fit name for a god of wind and storm. 
There is, however, no certain evidence that the Israelites in his- 
torical times had any consciousness of the primitive significance 
of the name. 

The attempts to connect the name Yahweh with that of 
an Indo-European deity (Jehovah- Jove, &c.), or to derive it from 
Egyptian or Chinese, may be passed over. But one theory which 
has had considerable currency requires notice, namely, that 
Yahweh, or Yahu, Yaho/ is the name of a god worshipped 
throughout the whole, or a great part, of the area occupied by 
the Western Semites. In its earlier form this opinion rested 
chiefly on certain misinterpreted testimonies in Greek authors 
about a god ’law, and was conclu.sively refuted by Baudissin; re- 
cent adherents of the theory build more largely on the occurrence 
in various parts of this territory of proper names of persons 

1 See Hebrew Religion. 

The divergent Judaean tradition, according to which the fore- 
fathers had worshipped Yahweh from time immemorial, may indicate 
that Judah and the kindred clans had in fact been worshippers of 
Yahweh before the time of Moses. 

“ The form Yahu^ or YaAo, occurs not only in composition, but 
by itself; see Aramaic Papyri discovered ai Assuan^ B 4, 0, 1 1 ; E 14; 

J 6. This is doubtless the original of frequently found in 
Greek authors and in magical texts as the name of the God of the 
Jews. 
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and places which they explain as compounds of Yahu or Yah.-* 
The explanation is in most cases simply an assumption of the 
point at issue; some of the names have been misread; others 
arc undoubtedly the names of Jews. There remain, however, 
some cases in w’hich it is highly probable that names of non- 
Israelites are really compounded with Yahweh. The most 
conspicuous of these is the king of Hamatli who in the inscrip- 
tions of Sargon (722-705 b.c.) is called Vaubi'di and Ilubi’di 
(compare Jehoiakim-Eliakim). Azriyau of Jaudi, also, in 
imscTiptions of Tiglath-Pileser (745-728 b.c.), who was for- 
merly supposed to be Azariah (Uzziali) of Judah, is probably 
a king of the country in northern Syria known to us from the 
Zenjirli inscriptions as Ja’di. 

Friedrich Delitzsch brought into notice three tablets, of the 
age of the first dynasty of Babylon, in which he read the names 
of Ya-a'-ve-ilu, Ya-ve^ilu^ and Ya-u^um-tlu Yahweh is God ”), 
and whi(!h he regarded as conclusive proof that Yahweh was 
known in Babylonia before 2000 b.c. ; he was a god of the 
Semitic invaders in the second wave of migration, who were, 
according to Winckler and Delitzsch, of North Semitic stock 
(Canaanites, in the linguistic sense).*'' We should thus have 
in these tablets evidence of the worship of Yahweh among the 
Western Semites at. a time long before the rise of Israel. The 
reading of the names is, however, extremely uncertain, not to say 
improbable, and the far-reaching infcrcncrcs drawn from them 
carry no conviction. In a tablet attributed to the T4th century 
n.c. which Sellin found in the course of his excavations at 
Tell Ta'annuk (th(; Taanach of the O.'F.) a name occurs which 
may be read Ahi-Yawi (equivalent to Hebrew Ahijah);‘* if the 
reading be correct, this would show that Y'ahweh was wor- 
shipped in Central Palestine before the Israelite coiuiuest. 
The reading is, however, only one of several possibilities. The 
fact that the full form Yahweh appears, whereas in Hebrew 
proper names only the shorter Yahu and Yah occur, weighs 
somewhat against tlie interpretation, as it docs against Delitzsch's 
reading of hi.s tablets. 

It would not be at all surprising if, in the great rnovemenis 
of populations and shifting of ascendancy which lie beyond 
our historical horizon, the worship of Yahweh should have been 
established in regions remote from those which it occupied in 
historical times; but nothing which we now know warrants the 
opinion that his worship was ever general among the Western 
Semites. 

Many attempts have been made to trace the West Semitic 
Yahu back to Babylonia. Thus Delitzsch formerly derived the 
name from an Akkadian god, I or la; or from the Semitic 
nominative ending, Yau ; ^ but this deity has since disappeared 
from the pantheon of Assyria legists. The combination of 
Yah with Ea, one of the great Babylonian gods, seems to have a 
peculiar fascination for amateurs, by whom it is periodically 
“ discovereda” Scholars are now agreed that, so far as Yahu or 
Yah occurs in Babylonian texts, it i.s as the name of a foreign 
god. 

Assuming that Yahweh was primitively a nature god, scholars 
in the 19th century discus.sed the fiuestion over what .sphere of 
nature he originally presided. According to some he was the 
god of consuming fire; others saw in him the bright sky, or the 
heaven; still others recognized in him a storm god, a theory 
with which the derivation of the name from Heb. hdwdh or Arab. 
hawd well accords. The as.sociation of Yahweh with storm and 
fire is frequent in the Old Testament ; the thunder is the voice 
of Yahweh, the lightning his arrows, the rainbow his bow. The 
revelation at Sinai is amid the awe-inspiring phenomena of 
tempest. Yahweh leads Israel through the d(;sert in a pillar of 
cloud and fire; he kindles Elijah’s altar by lightning, and 
translates the prophet in a chariot of fire. See also Judg. v. 4 ser| . ; 

* Src a collection and critical estimate of thi,s evidence by Zimmern, 
Die Keilinschrifien und das A lie Testament^ 46.5 sqq. 

® Babel und Bibel^ 1902. The enormous, and for the most part 
ephemeral, literature provoked by Dclitzsch's lecture cannot bo 
cit^ here. 

« Denkschriften d, Wien, Akad.^ L. iv. p. 115 seq. (190V)* 

^ Wo lag das Paradies ? {1881), pp. 158-166. 
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Deut. xxxiii. t ; Ps. xviii. 7-15; Hab. iii, 3-6. The cherub 
ujjon which he rides when he flies on the wings of the wind 
(Ps. xviii. 10) is not improbably an ancient mythological per- 
sonification of the storm cloud, the genius of tempest (cf. Ps. 
civ. 3). In Ezekiel the throne of Yahweh is borne up on Che- 
rubim, the noise of whose wings is like thunder. Though we may 
recognize in this poetical imagery the survival of ancient and, 
if we please, mythical notions, wc should err if we inferred 
that Yahweli was originally a departmental god, presiding 
spec ifically over meteorological phenomena, and that this con- 
ception of him persisted among the Israelites till very late times. 
Rather, as the god — or the chief god-^^of a region and a people, 
the most sublime and impressive phenomena, the control of the 
mightiest forces of nature are attributed to him. As the God 
of Israel Yahweh becomes its leader and champion in war ; he 
is a warrior, mighty in battle; but he is not a god of war in the 
specific sense. 

In the inquiry concerning the nature of Yahweh the name 
Yahweh S. baoth(E.V,, The I^rd of Hosts) has had an important 
place. The hosts have by some been interpreted of the armies 
of Israel (see i Sam. xvii. 45, and note the association of the name 
in the Books of Samuel, where it first appears, with the ark, or 
with war); by others, of the heavenly hosts, the stars conceived 
as ii\Hng beings, later, perhaps, the angels as the court of Yahweh 
and the instruments of his will in nature and history (Ps. Ixxxix.) ; 
or of the forces of he world in general which do his bidding, 
(‘f. the common Greek renderings, Kvptnq HSav /iiW/ncaiv and 
K. irAvTOKfiidrtAp, Universal Ruler). It is likely that the name 
was differently understood in different periods and circles; but 
in the prophets the hosts are clearly superhuman powers. In 
many passages the name seems to be only a more solemn sub- 
stitute for the simple Yahweh, and as such it has probably 
often been inserted by scribes. Finally, Sebaoth came to be 
treated as a proper name (cf. Ps. Ixxx, 5, 8, 20), and as such is 
very common in magical texts. 

Literature. — Kclancl, Deeax excYcitationum phihlogicavufH di mm 
pfonuntiaiione nominis Jehova, 1707; Keinke, “ Pliilologiach-histor- 
ische Abhandlung Uber den Gottcenamcn Jehova," in iitiirdge 
2ur Erkldrung des Alien Testaments, III. (1855); BauUissin, “ Der 
Unsprung des GottdSnamcns 'liw,** In StudieH zur semiiischen Reli^ 
gionsgeschichPe, 1 . (1876) 179-254; Driver, “ Recent Theont*s on the 
Origin and Nature of the Tetragrammaton," in Siudta Biblica, 
\, (1885) 1-20; Dcissmann, " (iriechische Trartskriptionen des 
Tetragrarnraaton," in liibelstudien (1895), 1-20; Blau, Das altjUd- 
isohe Zauberwesen, 1898. See also Hebrew Keligion. (G. F. Mo.) 

JfeHtJ, son of Jehoshaphat and grandson of Nimshi, in the 
Bible, a general of Ahab and Jehoram, and, later, king of Israel. 
Ahaziah son of Jehoram of Judah and Jehoram brother of Ahaziah 
of Israel had taken joint action against the Aramaean.s of Damas- 
cu.s who were attacking Ramoth-Gilcad under Hazael. Jehoram 
had retained wounded to his palace at Jczreci, whither Ahaziah 
had come down to visit him. Jehu, meanwhile, remained at the 
seat of war, and the prophet Elisha sent a messenger to anoint 
him king. The general at once acknowledged the call, “ drove 
furiously ” to Jezreel, and, having slain both kings, proceeded 
to exterminate the whole of the royal family (2 Kings ix., x.). A 
similar fate befell the royal princes of Judah (see Athaliah), 
and thus, for a time at least, the new king must have liad com- 
plete control over the two kingdoms (cf. 2 Chron, xxii. 9). 
Israelite historians viewed these events as a great religious 
revolution inspired by Elijah and initiated by Elisha, as the 
overthrow of the worship of Baal, and as a retribution for .the 
cruel murder of Naboth the Jezreelite (see Jezebel)- A vivid 
description is given of the destruction of the prophets of Baal at 
the temple in Samaria(2 Kings x. 27 ; contrast iii. 2). While Jehu 
was supported by the Rechabites in his reforming zeal, a similar 
revolt against Baalism in Judah is ascribed to the priest Jehoiada 
(sec Joash). In the tragedies of the period it seems clear that 
Eli.sha’s interest in both Jehu and the Syrian HazaeJ^^ Kings 
viii. 7 «qq.) had some political significance, and in opposition 
to the 'M)euteronc>mir ” the commendation in 2 Kings x. 28 
sqq., Hosea’s denunciation (i. 4) indicates the judgment whicii 
was passed upon Jehu's bloodshed in other cirdes. 


In the Goufse of an expedition against Hazael in 842 Shalma- 
neser II. of Assyria received tribute of silver and gold from 
Ya-u-a son of Omri,^ Tyre and Sidon; another attack followed 
in 839. For some years after this Assyria was unable to interfere, 
Mid war broke out between Damascus and Israel. The Israelite 
story, which may perhaps be supplemented from Judaean sources 
(see Joash), records a great loss of territory on the east of the 
Jordan (2 Kings x. 32 seq.). Under Jehu's successor Jehoahaz 
there Was continual war with Hazael and his son Ben^hadad, 
but relief was obtained by his grandson Joash, and the land 
recovered complete independence under Jeroboam. 

Jehu is also the name of a prophet of the time of Baasha and 
jenoshaphat (i Kings xvi.; 2 Chron. xix., xx.). (S. A. C.) 

lEKYLL) SIR JOSEPH (1663-1738), English lawyer and mas^ 
ter of the rolls, son of John Jekyll, was born in Ix)ndon, and after 
studying at the Middle Temple was called to the bar in 1687. 
He rapidly rose to be chief justice of Chester (1697), Serjeant-at- 
law and king's serjeant (1700), and a knight. In 1717 he was 
made master of the rolls. A Whig in politics, he sat in parliament 
for various constituencies from 1697 to the end of his life, and 
took an active part there in debating constitutional questions 
with much learning, though, according to Lord Heivey {Mtm, i, 
474), with little approbation.” He was censured by the House 
of Commons for accepting a brief for the defence of T.ord Halifax 
in a prosecution ordered by the house. He was one of the 
managers of the impeachment of the Jacobite carl of Wintoun 
in 1715, and of Harley (Lord Oxford) in 1717. In kter years 
he supported Walpole. He became very impopular in 1736 for 
his introduction of the ** gin act," taxing the retailing of 
spirituous liquors, and his bouse had to be protected from the 
mob. Pope has an illusion to " Jekyll or some odd Whig, Who 
never changed his principle or wig " (Epihgui to the Satires), 
Jekyll was also responsible for the Mortmain Act of 1736, which 
was not superseded till t888. He died without issue in 1738. 

His great-nephew Joseph Jekvli. (d, 1837) was a lawyer, 
politician and wit, who excited a good deal of CMmtemporary 
satire, and who wrote some jeux d'esprii which were well known 
in his time. His Letters of the Itite i^ndUus Sanchc, an Afrkan^ 
was published in 1782. In 1894 his correspondence was edited, 
with a memoir, by the Hon. Algernon Bourke. 

JELLACHICH, JOSEF) Cotml* (1801-1859), Croatian states- 
man, was born on the i6th of October 1801 at P^tervArad. He 
entered the Austrian army (1819), fought against the Bosnians 
in 1845, was made ban of Croatia, Sla\^onia and Dalmatia in 
1848 on the petition of the Croatians, and was simultaneously 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-general by the emperor. As ban, 
Jellachi(ii's policy was directed to preserving the Slav kingdoms 
for the Habsburg monarchy by ideiitilykig himself with the 
nationalist opposition to Magyar ascendancy, while at the same 
timediscouraging the extreme " lllyrism " advocated by Lodovik 
Gaj (1809-1872). Though his separatist measures at first 
brought him into disfavour at the imperial court, their true 
objective was soon recognized, and, with the triumph of the more 
violent elements of the Hungarian revolution, he was hailed as 
the most conspicuous champion of the unity of the empire, and 
was able to bring about that union of the imperial army with the 
southern Slavs by which the revolution in Vienna and Budapest 
was overthrown (see Austria-Hungarv : History). He began 
the war of independence in September 1848 by crossing the Drave 
at the head of 40,000 Croats. After the li^ody battle of Buda 
he concluded a three days’ truce with the Hungarians to enable 
him to assist Prinr.e Windischgratz to reduce Vienna, and i»ubsc- 
quentiy fought against the Magyars at SchweehAt. During the 
winter campaign of 1848-49 he commanded, under Windisch- 
gr«itz, the Austrian right wing, capturing l!agyar*Ovar and 
Raab, and defeating the Magyars at M6r. After the recapture 
of Buda he was made commander-in-chief of the southern army. 

* /.if, either descendant of, or from the same district as, Omri 
(see Hogg, Ency, Bib. col. 2291). The Assyrian king’s sculpture, 
depleting the embassy and its gifts, is the so-called " bkek ol>elisk " 
now in the British Mnsemn (Nimroud Central Gallery, No. 98; 
Guide to Dab. and Ass. Antiq., 1900, p. 24 seq., pi. ii.). 
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At first he gained some successes against Bern {q.v)j but on the 
14th of 1849 was routed by the Hungarians at Hegyes and 
driven behind the Danube. He took no part in the remainder 
of the war, but returned to Agraiti to administer Croatia. In 
1853 he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army sent 
against Mwitene^o, and in 1855 was created a count. He died 
on the 20th of May 1859. His Gedichte were published at Vienna 
in 1851. 

Sec the anonymous The Croatian Revolution of the Year jS^S 
(Croat.), Agram, 1898. (K. N. B.) 

JELLlNEKf ADOLF (1821-1893), Jewish preacher and 
scholar, was born in Moravia. After filling clerical posts in 
Leipzig, he became Prediger (preacher) in Vienna in 1856. 
He was associated with the promoters of the New Learning 
within Judaism, and wrote on the history of the Kahbala. His 
bibliographies (each bearing the Hebrew title Qmtres) were useful 
compilations. But his most important work lay in three other 
directions. (1) Midrashic, Jellinck published in the six parts 
of his Beth ha-Midrasck (1853-1878) a large number of smaller 
Midrashi, ancient and medieval homilies and folk-lore records, 
which have been of much service in the recent revival of interest 
in Jewish apocalyptic literature. A translation of these collec- 
tions of Jellinek into German was undertaken by A. Wuenschc, 
under the general title Aus Israels Lehrhalle. (2) PsyckologicaL 
Before the study of ethnic psychology had become a science, 
Jellinek devoted attention to the subject. There is much keen 
analysis and original investigation in his two essays Der jiidischc 
Stamm (1869) and Der judische Stamm in nicht-judischen 
Spriich-wartern (1881-1882). It is to Jellinek that we owe 
the oft-repeated comparison of the Jewish temperament to 
that of women in its quickness of perex^ption, versatility and 
sensibility. (3) Homiletic. Jellinck was probably the greatest 
synagogue orator of the 19111 century. He published some 200 
sermons, in most of which arc displayed unobtrusive learn- 
ing, fresh application of old sayings, and a high conception of 
Judaism and its claims. Jellinck was a powerful apologist and 
an accomplished homilist, at once profound and ingenious. 

His son, Geokge Jelunek, was appointed professor of inter- 
national law at Heidelberg in 1891. Another .son, Max Hermann 
jEiJ-iNiOi, was made assistant professor of philology at Vienna 
in 1892. 

A brother of Adolf, Hermann Jellinek (b. 1823), was 
executed at the age of 26 on account of hi.s association with 
the Hungarian national movement of 1848. One of Hermann 
Jellinek’s best-known works was Uriel Acvsla, Another brother, 
Moritz Jellinek (1823-1883), was an accomplished econo- 
mist, and contributed to the Academy of Sciences essays on 
the price of cereals and on the statistical organization of the 
country. He founded the Budapest tramway company (1864), 
and wa.s also president of the corn exchange. 

See Jewish Encyclopedia, vii. 02-04* For a character sketch of 
Adolf Jellinck see S. Singer, Lectures and Addresses (1908), pp. 88-93; 
Kohut, Iteriihmte israclitische Manner unil Prauen, (T. A.) 

JEMAPPES, a town in the province of Hainault, Belgium, 
near Mons, famous as the scene of the battle at which Dumouriez, 
at the head of the French Revolutionary Army, defeated the 
Austrian army (which was greatly outnumbered) under the 
duke of Saxe-Teschen and Clerfayt on the 6th of November 
1792 (see French Revolutionary Wars). 

JENA» a university town of Germany, in the grand duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar, on the left bank of the Saale, 56 m. S.W. from 
Leipzig by the Grossberigen-Saalfeld and 12 m. S.E. of Weimar 
by the Weimar-Gera lines of railway. Pop. (1905), 26,355. 
Its situation in a broad valley environed by limestone hills' is 
somewhat dreary. To the north lies the plateau, descending 
steeply lo the valley, famous as the scene of the battle of Jena. 
The town is surrounded by promenades occupying the site of 
the old fortifications ; it contains m addition to the medieval 
market square, many old-fashioned houses and quaint narrow 
streets. Besides the old university buildings, the most inter- 
esting edifices are the 15th-century church of St Michael, with a 


tower 318 ft. high, containing on altar, beneath which is a door- 
way leading to a vault, and a bronze statue of Luther, originally 
destined for his tomb ; the university librarN^ in which is preser\Td 
a curious figure of a dragon ; and the bridge across the Saale, as 
long as the church steeple is high, the centre an^h of whmh is 
surmounted by a stone carved head of a malefactor. Across 
the river is the ** mountain,” or hill, whence a fine view is 
obtained of the town and surroundings, and hard by the Fuchs- 
Turm (Fox tower) celebrated for student orgies, whik^ in the 
centre of the town is the house of an astronomer, Weigel, with 
a deep shaft through which the stars can be seen in the daytime. 
Thus the seven marvels of Jena arc summed up in the Latin 
lines 

Ara, caput, draco, mons, pons, vtdpecula inrris, 

WeigBliana domus ; septem miracula Jenae. 

There must also be mentioned the university church, the new 
university buildings, whicli (KTUpy the site of the dneal palace 
(Schloss) where Goethe wrote his Hermann und Ihrathea, the 
Schwafz^r Bkr Hotel, where Luther spent the night after his 
flight from the Wartburg, and four towers aiid a gateway whi('h 
now alone mark the position of the ancient walls. The town has 
of late years become a favourite residential resort and has greatly 
extended towards the west, where there is a colony of pleasant 
villas. Its chief prosperity centres, however, in the university. 
In 1547 the elc(i:or John Frederick the Magnanimous of Saxony, 
while a captive in the hands of the emperor Charles V., conceived 
the plan of founding a university at Jena, which was accordingly 
established by his three .sons. After having obttiined a charter 
from the emperor Ferdinand I., it was inau 'urated on tlie 2nd 
of February 1558. It was most numerously attended about the 
middle of the 18th century ; but the most brilliant professoriate 
was under the duke Charles Augustus, (ioethe’s patron (1787- 
1806), when Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Schlegel ana Schiller were 
on its teaching staff. Founded as a home for the new religious 
opiniems of the 16th century, it has ever been in the forefront 
of German universities in liberally accepting new ideas. It 
distancc*s perhaps every other German university in the extent 
to which it carries out what ate popularly regarded as the charac- 
teristics of German .studi nt-life-^uclling and the passion for 
Freiheit. At the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
cxjrttury, the opening of new universities, co-operating with the 
suspicions of the various German governments as to the demo- 
cratic opinions which obtained at Jena, militated against the 
university, which has never regaineri its former pro.sperity. In 
1905 it was attended by about uoo students, and its teaching 
.staff (including privaidozenkn) numbered 112. Amongst its 
numerous auxiliaries may be mentioned the libraiy, with 200,000 
volumes, the ob.servatory , the meteorological iastitute, the botan- 
ical garden, .seminaries of theology, philoltjgy and education, 
and well cquip{>ed clinical, anatomical and physical institutes. 
There are also veterinary and agricultural colleges in connexion 
with the university. The manufactures of Jena are not consider- 
able. The book trade has of late years revived, and there arc 
several printing establishments. 

Jena appears to have po.s.se.ssed municipal rights in the 13th 
century. At the beginning of the X4th century it was in the 
possession of the margraves of Mei.ssen, from whom it passed in 
1423 to the elector of Saxony, Since 1485 it has remained in 
the Ernestine line of the hou.se of Saxony. In 1662 it fell to 
Bernhard, youngest son of William duke of Weimar, and became 
the capita! of a .small .separate duchy. Bernhard’s line having 
become extinct in 1690, Jena was united with Eisenach, and in 
1741 reverted with that duchy to Weimar. In more modem 
times Jena has been made famous by the defeat inflicted in 
the vicinity, on the 14th of October 1806, by Napoleon upon the 
Prussian army under the prince of Hohenlohe (see Napoleonic 
Campaigns). 

See Schreiber and Fftrbfn*, Jena von setnem Ursprung bis sur neuesten 
Zeit (and ed., 1858I; Ortiblf, Jena und Umgegend (3rd ed., 1875) ; 
Leonl^rdt, fena als Universitdt und Stadl (Jena, 1902); Ritter, 
FiAirer durch Jena und Umgehung (Jena, 1901); Bicdcrmann, Die 
Universitdt Jena (Jena, 1858) ; and the Vrkundenhuch der Stadt Jena, 
edited by ). E. A. Martin and O. Devrient (1888-1903). 
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JENATSCH9 GEORG (1596-1639), Swiss political leader, one 
of the most striking figures in the troubled history of the Orisons 
in the 17th century, was bom at Samaden (capital of the Upper 
Engadine). He studied at Zurich and Basel, and in 1617 became 
the Protestant pastor of Scharans (near Thusis), But almost at 
once he plunged into active politics, taking the side of the 
Venetian and Protestant party of the Salis family, as against 
the Spanish and Romanist policy supported by the rival family, 
that of Planta. He headed the “preachers ’’ who in 1618 tor- 
tured to death the arch-priest Rusca, of Sondrio, and outlawed 
the Plantas. As reprisals, a number of Protestants were 
massacred at Tirano (1620), in the Valtellina, a very fertile 
valley, of considerable strategical importance (for through it 
the Spaniards in Milan could communicate by the Umbrail Pass 
with the Austrians in Tirol), which then fell into the hands of the 
Spanish. Jenatsch took part in the murder (1621) of Pompey 
Planta, the head of the rival party, but later with his friends was 
compelled to fly the country, giving up his position as a pastor, 
and henceforth acting solely as a soldier. He helped in the revolt 
against the Austrians in the Prattigau (1622), and in the invasion 
of the Valtellina by a French army (1624), but the peace made 
(1626) between France and Spain left the Valtellina in the 
hands of the pope, and so destroyed Jenatsch’s hopes. Having 
killed his colonel, Ruinelli, in a duel, Jenatsch had once more to 
leave his native land, and took service with the Venetians 
(1629-1630). In 1631 he went to Paris, and actively supported 
Richelieu's schemes for driving the Spaniards out of the Val- 
tellina, which led to the successful campaign of Rohan (1635), 
one of whose firmest supporters was JenatscL But he soon saw 
that the French were as unwilling as the Spaniards to restore 
the Valtellina to the Orisons (v/hich had seized it in 1512). So 
he became a Romanist (1635), and negotiated secretly with the 
Spaniards and Austrians. He was the leader of the conspiracy 
which broke out in 1637, resulted in thi; expulsion of Rohan 
and the French from the Orisons. This treachery on Jenatsch's 
part did not, however, lead to the freeing of the Valtellina from 
the Spaniards, and once more he tried to get French support. But 
on the 24th of January 1639 he was assassinated at Coire by 
the Plantas; later in the same year the much coveted valley 
was restored by Spain to the Orisons, which held it till 1797. 
Jenatsch’s career is of general historical importance by reason of 
the long conflict between France and Spain for the possession 
of the Valtellina, which forms one of the most bloody episodes 
in the Thirty Years’ War. (W. A. B. C.) 

Sec biography by E. Haflter (Davos, 1894), 

JENGHIZ KHAN (1162-1227), Mongol emperor, was bom in a 
tent on the banks of the river Onon. His father Yesukai was 
absent at the time of his birth, in a campaign against a '1 atar 
chieftain named Temuchin. The fortune of war favoured 
Yesukai, who having slain his enemy returned to his encampment 
in triumph. Here he was met by the news that his wife Yulun 
had given birth to a son. On examining the child he observed 
in its clenched fist a clot of coagulated blood like a red stone. 
In the eyes of the superstitious Mongol this circumstance referred 
to his victory over the Tatar chieftain, and he therefore named 
the infant Temuchin. The death of Yesukai, which placed 
Temuchin at the age of thirteen on the Mongol throne, was the 
signal also for the dispersal of several tribes whose allegiance 
the old chieftain had retained by his iron rule. When remon- 
strated with by Temuchin, the rebels replied : “ The deepest 
wells are sometimes dry, and the hardest stone is sometimes 
broken; why should we cling to thee ? ” But Yulun was by no 
means willing to see her son’s power melt away ; she led those 
retainers who remained faithful against the deserters, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing back fully one half to their allegiance. With 
this doubtful material, Temuchin succeeded in holding his 
ground against the plots and open hostilities of the neighbouring 
tribes, more especially of the Naimans, Keraits and Merkits. 
With one or other of these he maintained an almost unceasing 
warfare until 1206, when he felt strong enough to proclaim him- 
self the ruler of an empire. He therefore summoned the notables 


of his kingdom to an assembly on the banks of the Onon, and 
at their unanimous request adopted the name and title of 
Jenghiz Khan (Chinese, Ching-sze, or “ perfect warrior ”). At 
this time there remained to him but one open enemy on the 
Mongolian steppes, Polo the Naiman khan. Against this chief 
he now led his troops, and in one battle so completely shattered 
his forces that Kushlek, the successor of Polo, who was left dead 
upon the field, fled with his ally Toto, the Merkit khan, to the 
river Irtysh. 

Jenghiz Khan now meditated an invasion of the empire of the 
Kin Tatars, who had wrested northern China from the Sung 
dynasty. As a first step he invaded western Hia, and, having 
captured several strongholds, retired in the summer of 1208 to 
Lung-ting to escape the great heat of the plains. While there 
news reached him that Toto and Kushlek were preparing for 
war. In a pitched battle on the river Irtysh he overthrew them 
completely. Toto was amongst the slain, and Kushlek fled for 
refuge to the Khitan Tatars. Satisfied with his victory, Jenghiz 
again directed his forces against Hia. After having defeated 
the Kin army under the leadership of a son of the sovereign, he 
captured the Wu-liang-hai Pass in the Great Wall, and pene- 
trated as far as Ning-sia Fu in Kansuh. With unceasing vigour 
he pushed on his troops, and even established his sway over the 
province of Liao-tung. Several of the Kin commanders, seeing 
how persistently victory attended his banners, deserted to him, 
and garrisons surrendered at his bidding. Having thus secured 
a firm footing within the Great Wall, he despatched three armies 
in the autumn of 1213 to overrun the empire. The right wing, 
under his three sons, Juji, Jagatai and Ogotai, marched towards 
the south; the left wing, under his brothers Ilochar, Kwang-tsin 
Noyen and Chow-tse-te-po-shi, advanced eastward towards the 
sea; while Jenghiz and his son Tule with the centre directed their 
course in a south-easterly direction. Complete success attended 
all three expeditions. The right wing advanced as far as Honan, 
and after having captured upwards of twenty-eight cities rejoined 
headquarters by the great western road. Hochar made himself 
master of the country as far as Liao-si; and Jenghiz ceased his 
triumphal career only when he reached the cliffs of the Shan- 
tung promontory. But cither because he was weary of the 
strife, or because it was necessary to revisit his Mongolian 
empire, he sent an envoy to the Kin emperor in the spring of the 
following year (1214), saying, “ All your possessions iii Shan- 
tung and the whole country north of the Yellow River are now 
mine with the solitary exception of Yenking (the modern Peking). 
By the decree of heaven you are now as weak as I am strong, but 
I am willing to retire from my conquests; as a condition of my 
doing so, however, it will be necessary that you distribute 
largess to my officers and men to appease their fierce hostility.” 
These terms of safety the Kin emperor eagerly accepted, and as 
a peace offering he presented Jenghiz with a daughter of the late 
emperor, another princess of the imperial house, 500 youths and 
maidens, and 3000 horses. No sooner, however, had Jenghiz 
passed beyond the Great Wall than the Kin emperor, fearing to 
remain any longer so near the Mongol frontier, moved his court 
to K’ai-feng Fu in Honan. This transfer of capital appearing 
to Jenghiz to indicate a hostile attitude, he once more marched 
his troops into the doomed empire. 

While Jenghiz was thus adding city to city and province to 
province in China, Kushlek, the fugitive Naiman chief, was not 
idle. With characteristic treachery he requested permission 
from his host, the Khitan khan, to collect the fragments of his 
army which had been scattered by Jenghiz at the battle on the 
Irtysh, and thus having collected a considerable force he leagued 
himself with Mahommed, the shah of Khw&rizm, against the 
confiding khan. After a short but decisive campaign the allies 
remained masters of the position, and the khan was compelled 
to abdicate the throne in favour of the late guest. 

With the power and prestige thus acquired, Kushlek prepared 
once again to measure swords with the Mongol chief. On 
receiving the news of his hostile preparations, Jenghiz at once 
took the field, and in the first battle routed the Naiman troops 
and made Kushlek a prisoner. His ill-gotten kingdom became 
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an apanage of the Mongol Empire. Jenghiz now held sway up 
to the Khwarizm frontier. Beyond this he had no immediate 
desire to go, and he therefore sent envoys to Mahommed, the 
shah, with presents, saying, “ I send thee greeting; I know thy 
power and the vast extent of thine empire; I regard thee as my 
most cherished son. On my part thou must know that I have 
conquered China and all the Turkish nations north of it ; thou 
knowest that my country is a magazine of warriors, a mine 
of silver, and that I have no need of other lands. I take it that 
we have an equal interest in encouraging trade between our 
subjects.^^ This peaceful message was well received by the shah, 
and in all probability the Mongol armies would never have 
appeared in Europe but for an unfortunate occurrence. Shortly 
aher the despatch of this first mission Jenghiz sent a party of 
traders into Transoxiana who were seized and put to death as 
spies by Inaljuk, the governor of Otrar. As satisfaction for 
this outrage Jenghiz demanded the extradition of the offending 
governor. Far from yielding to this summons, however, 
Mahommed beheaded the chief of the Mongol envoys, and sent 
the others back without their beards. This insult made war 
inevitable, and in the spring of 1219 Jenghiz set out from 
Karakorum on a campaign which was destined to be as startling 
in its immediate results as its ulterior effects were far-reaching. 
The invading force was in the first instance divided into two 
armies; one commanded by Jenghiz’s second son Jagatai was 
directed to march against the Kankalis, the northern defenders 
of the Khwarizm empire; and the other, led by Juji, his eldest 
son, advanced by w'ay of Sighnak against Jand (jend). Against 
this latter force Mahommed led an army of 400,000 men, who 
were completely routed, leaving it is said 160,000 dead upon 
the field. With the remnant of his host Mahommed fled to 
Samarkand. Meanwhile Jagatai marched down upon the Syr 
Daria (Jaxartes) by the pass of Taras and invested Otrar, the 
offending city. After a siege of five months the citadel was taken 
by assault, and Inaljuk and his followers were put to the sw'ord. 
The conquerors levelled I he walls with the ground, after having 
given the city over to pillage. At the same time a third army 
besieged and took Khojent on the Jaxartes; and yet a fourth, led 
by Jenghiz and his youngest son Tule, advanced in the direction 
of Bokhara, Tashkent and Nur surrendered on their approach, 
and after a short siege Bokhara fell into their hands. On 
entering the town Jenghiz ascended the steps of the principal 
mosque, and shouted to his followers, “ The hay is cut; give your 
horses fodder.^’ No second invitation to plunder was needed ; 
the city was sacked, and the inhabitants either escaped beyond 
the walls or were compelled to submit to infamies which were 
worse than death. As a final act of vengeance the town was 
fired, and before the last of the Mongols left the district, the 
great mosque and certain palaces were the only buildings left 
to mark the spot where the “ centre of science once stood. 
From the ruins of Bokhara Jenghiz advanced along the valley 
of the Sogd to Samarkand, which, weakened by treachery, sur- 
rendered to him, as did also Balkh. But in neither case did 
submission save either the inhabitants from slaughter or the 
city from pillage. Beyond this point Jenghiz went no farther 
westward, but sent Tule, at the head of 70,000 men, to ravage 
Khorasan, and two flying columns under Chepc and Sabutai 
Bahadar to pursue after Mahommed who had taken refuge in 
Nishapur. Defeated and almost alone, Mahommed fled before 
his pursuers to the village of Astara on the shore of the Caspian 
Sea, where he died of an attack of pleurisy, leaving his empire 
to his son Jelaleddin (Jalal ud-din). Meanwhile Tule carried his 
arms into the fertile province of Khorasan, and after having 
captured Nessa by assault appeared before Merv. By an act of 
atrocious treachery the Mongols gained possession of the city, 
and, after their manner, sacked and burnt the town. From Merv 
Tule marched upon Nishapur, where he met with a most deter- 
mined resistance. For four days the garrison fought desperately 
on the walls and in the streets, but at length they were over- 
powered, and, with the exception of 400 artisans who were sent 
into Mongolia, every man, woman and child was slain. Herat 
escaped the fate which had overtaken Merv and Nishapur by 
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opening its gates to the Mongols. At this point of his vic- 
torious career Tule received an order to join Jenghiz before 
Talikhun in Badakshan, where that chieftain was preparing to 
renew his pursuit of Jelaleddin, after a check he had sustained 
in an engagement fought before Ghazni. As soon as sufficient 
reinforcements arrived Jenghiz advanced against Jelaleddin, 
who had taken up a position on the banks of the Indus. Here 
the Turks, though far outnumbered, defended their ground 
with undaunted courage, until, beaten at all points, they tied in 
confusion. Jelaleddin, seeing that all was lost, mounted a fresh 
horse and jumped into the river, which flowed 20 ft. below. 
With admiring gaze Jenghiz watched the desperate venture of 
his enemy, and even saw without regret the dripping horseman 
mount the opposite bank. Prom the Indus Jenghiz sent in 
pursuit of Jelaleddin, who fled to Delhi, but failing to capture 
the fugitive the Mongols returned to Ghazni after having ravaged 
the provinces of Lahore, Peshawar and Mclikpur. At this 
moment news reached Jenghiz that the inhabitants of Herat 
had deposed the governor whom Tule had appointed over the 
city, and had placed one of their own choice in his room. To 
punish this act of rebellion Jenghiz sent an army of 80,000 
men against the offending city, which after a siege of six months 
was taken by assault. For a whole week the Mongols ceased 
not to kill, burn and destroy, and 1,600,000 persons arc said to 
have been massacred within the walls. Having consummated 
this act of vengeance, Jenghiz returned to Mongolia by way of 
I Balkh, Bokhara and Samarkand. 

Meanwhile (‘hepe and Sabutai marched through Azerbeijan, 
and in the spring of 1222 advanced into Georgia. Here they 
defeated a combined fon'e of Lesghians, (’ircassians and Kip- 
chaks, and after taking Astrakhan followed the retreating Kip- 
1 chaks to the Don. The news of the approac'h of the mysterious 
1 enemy of whose name even they were ignorant was received by 
I the Russian princes at Kiev with di.smay. At the instigation, 
however, of Mitislaf, prince of Galicia, they assembled an opposing 
force on the Dnieper, Here they received envoys from the 
Mongol camp, whom they l)arl)arously put to death. “ You 
have killed our envoys,*’ was the answer made by the Mongols; 
“ well, as you wish for war yon shall have it. Wc have done 
you no harm. God is impartial ; He will decide our quarrel.” 
In the first battle, on the river Kaleza,the Russians were utterly 
routed, and fled before the invaders, who, after ravaging Great 
Bulgaria retired, gorged with booty, through the country of 
Saksin, along the river Aktuba, on their way to Mongolia. 

In China the same success had attended the Mongol arms as in 
western Asia. The whole of the country north of the Yellow 
river, with the exception of one or two cit ies, was added to the 
Mongol rule, and, on the death of the Kin emperor Siian Tsung 
in 1223, the Kin empire virtually ceased to be, and jenghiz’s 
frontiers thus became conterminous with those of the Sung 
emperors who held sway over the whole of central and 
southern China. After his return from Central Asia, Jenghiz 
once more took the field in western China. While on this cam- 
paign the five planets appeared in a certain conjunction, which to 
the superstitiously minded Mongol chief foretold that evil was 
awaiting him. With this presentiment strongly impres.sccl 
upon him he turned his face homewards, and had advanced no 
farther than the Si-Kiang river in Kansuh when lie was seized 
with an illness of which he died a short time afterwards (1227) 
at his travelling palace at Ha-lao-tu, on the banks of the river 
Sale in Mongolia. By the terms of his will Ogotai was appointed 
his successor, but so essential was it considered to be that his 
death should remain a secret until Ogotai was proclaimed that, 
as the funeral procession moved northwards to the great ordu 
on the banks of the Kerulen, the escort killed every one they 
met. The body of Jenghiz was then carried successively to the 
ordus of his several wives, and was finally laid to rest in the 
valley of Kilien. 

Thus ended the career of one of the greatest conquerors the 
world has ever seen. Bom and nurtured as the chief of a petty 
Mongolian tribe, he lived to see his armies victorious from the 
China Sea to the banks of the Dnieper; and, though the empire 
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which he created ultimately dwmcUed away under the hands of 
hts degenerate descendants^ leaving not a wrack behind, we have 
in the presenc e of the Turks in Europe a consequence of his rule, 
since it was the advance of his armies which drove their Osmanli 
ancestors from their ori^nal home in northern Asia, and thus 
led to their invasion of Bithynia under Othman, and finally their 
advance into Europe under Amurath L 

See Sir H. H. Howorth, The History o] the Mongols] Sir Robert K. 
Douglas, The Life of Jenghiz Khan. (K. K, D.) 

JENKlNt HENRY CHARLES FLEEMINO (1833-1885), British 
engineer, was bom near Dungeness on the asth of March 1833, 
his father (d. 1885) being a naval commander, and his mother 
(d. 1885) a novelist of some literary repute, her best books perhaps 
being Cousin Stella (1859) and Who breaks ^ pays (1861). Fleem- 
ing Jenkin was educated at first in Scotland, but in 1846 the 
family went to live abroad, owing to financial straits, and he 
studied at Genoa University, where he took a first-class degree 
in physical science. In 1851 he began his engineering career as 
apprentice in an establishment at Manchester, and subsequently 
he entered Newall’s submarine cable works at Birkenhead. In 
1859 he began, in concert with Sir William Thomson (afterwards 
Lord Kelvin), to work on problems respecting the making and 
use of cables, and the importance of his researches on the resis- 
tance of gutta-percha was at once recognized. From this time 
he was in constant request in connexion with submarine tele- 
graphy, and he became known also as an inventor. In partner- 
ship with Thomson, he made a large income as a consulting 
telegraph engineer. In 1865 he was elected F.R.S., and was 
appointed professor of engineering at University College, London, 
In 1868 he obtained the same professorship at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and in 1873 he published a textbook of Magnetism and 
Electricity^ full of original work. He was author of the article 

Bridges ” in the ninth edition of this encyclopaedia. His 
influence among the Edinburgh students was pronounced, and 
R. L. Stevenson’s well-known Memoir is a sympathetic tribute 
to his ability and character. The meteoric charm of his conver- 
sation is well described in Stevenson’s essay on ** Talk and 
Talkers/’ under the name of (ocksliot. Jenkin’s interests were 
by no means confined to engineering, but extended to the arts and 
literature; his miscellaneous papers, showing his critical and 
unconventional views, were issued posthumously in two volumes 
(1887). In 1882 Jenkin invented an automatic method of 
electric transport for goods — “ telpherage ” — but the completion 
of its details was prevented by his death on the lath of June 
1885. A telpher line on his system was subsequently erected 
at Glynde in Sussex. He was also well known as a sanitary 
reformer, and during the last ten years of his life he did much 
useful work in inculcating more enlightened ideas on the subject 
both in Edinburgh and other places. 

JENKINS# SIR LEOLINE (i623>i685), English lawyer and 
diplomatist, was the son of a Welsh country gentleman. He was 
born in 1623 and was educated at Jesus College, Oxford, of which 
he was elected a fellow at the Restoration in j66o, having been an 
arxJcnt royalist during the civil war and commonwealth; and in 
1661 he became head of the college. In the same year he was 
made registrar of the (consistory court of Westminster; in 1664 
deputy judge of the court of arches ; about a year later judge of 
the admiralty court; in 1689 judge of the prerogative court of 
Canterbury. In these offices Jenkins did enduring work in eluci- 
dating and establishing legal principles, especMally in relation to 
international law and ^\clmiralty jurisdiction. He was selected to 
draw up the claim of Charles II . to su wed to the property of his 
mother, Henrietta Maria, on her death in August 1666, and while 
in Paris for this purpose he succeeded i«i defeating the rival claim 
of the duchess of Orleans, being rewarded by a knighthood on his 
return. In 1673, on being elected member for Hythe, Jenkins 
resigned the headship of Jesus College, He was one of the 
English representatives at the congress of Cologne in 1673, and 
at the more important cemgress of Ni'mwegen in 1676 - 
1679. He was made a privy councillor in February 1680 and 
became secretary of state in April of the same year, in which 
office he was the oflficiaMeader of the opposition to the Exclusion 


Bill, tliough he was by no means a pliant tool in the hands of the 
court. He resigned office in 1684, and died on the ist of Sep- 
tember 1685. He left most of his property to Jesus College, 
Oxford, including his books, which he bec][ueathed to the college 
Ubrary, built by himself; and he left some important manuscripts 
to All Souls College, where they are preserved, Jenkins left his 
impress on the law of England in the Statute of Frauds, and the 
Statute of Distributions, of which he was the principal author, 
and of which the former profoundly affected the mercantile law 
of the country, while the latter regulated the inheritance of the 
personal property of intestates. He was never married. 

See William Wynne, Life of Sir Leoline Jenkins (2 vols., London, 
172^), which containK a number of his d^lomatic despatches, letters, 
speeches and other papers. See also Sir William Temple, WorkSf 
vol. ii. voLs., 1770) ; Anthony i Wood, Athenae Oxonienses 
(Fasti) edited by P. Bliss (4 vols., London, 1813 1820), and History 
and Antiquities of the U niversity of Oxford^ edited by J , Gutch (Oxford, 
1792 - 179 (>)- 

JENKINS* ROBERT (/?. 1731-1745!, English master mariner, 
is known as the protagonist of the “ Jenkins’s ear” incident, 
which, magnified in England by the press and the opposition, 
became a contributory c ause of the war between England and 
Spain (1739). Bringing home the brig Rebecca ” from the West 
Indies in 1731, Jenkins was boarded by a Spani.sh ^arda-costa, 
whose conmuinder rifled the holds and cut off one of his ears. On 
arriving in England Jenkins stated his grievance to the king, and 
a report was furnished by the commander *in-chief in the West 
Indies confirming his account. At first the case created no great 
siir, but in 1738 he repeated his story with driimath’ detail 
before a committee of the House of Commons, producing what 
purported to be the ear that had been cut off. Afterwards it 
was suggested that he might have lost the ( ar in the pilloiy, 

Jenkins was subsequently given the command of a ship in the 
East India Company's service, and later became supervisor of the 
company's affairs at St Helena. In 1741 he was sent from England 
to that island to investigate charges of corruption brought against 
the acting governor, and from May 1741 until March 1742 he admin- 
istered the affairs of the island. Thereafter he resumed his naval 
career, and is stated in an action with a pirate vessel to have pre- 
servtxl his own vessel and three others under his care (sec T. H. 
lirnoke, History of the Island of St Helena, London, 2nd ed., 1824, 
and H. K. Janisch, iixtracis from the St Helena Records^ 1885). 

JENKS, JEREMIAH WHIPPLE (1856- ), American econo- 

mist, was born in St Clair, Michigan, on the 2nd of September 
1856. He graduated at the university of Michigan in 1878; 
taught Greek, Latin and German in Mt. Morris College, Illinois; 
studied in Germany, receiving the degree of Ph.P. from the 
university of Halle in 1885; taught political science and English 
literature at Knox College, Galesburg, 111 ., in 1886-1889; was 
professor of political economy and social science at Indiana State 
University in 1889-1891 ; and was successively professor of politi- 
cal, municipal and social institutions {1891-1892), professor of 
political economy and civil and social institutions (1S92-1901), 
and after 1901 professor of political economy and politics at 
Cornell University. In 1899-1901 he served as an expert agent 
of the United States industrial commission on investigation 
of trusts and industrial combinations in the United States 
and Europe, and contributed to vols. i*, viii. and xiii. of this 
commission’s report (1900 and 1901), vol. viii. being a report, 
written wholly by liim, on industrial combinations in Europe. In 
1901-1903 he was special (X)mmissioner of Uie United States war 
department on colonial administration, and wrote a Report on 
Certain Economic Questions in the English and Dutch Colonies in 
the Orient, publishc'd (1902) by the Bureau of lasular Affairs ; and 
in 1903 he was adviser to the Mexican ministry of finance on pro- 
ject^ currency changes. In 1903-1904 he was a member of the 
United States commission on international exchange, in especial 
charge of the reform of currency in China ; in 1905 he was special 
representative of the United States with the imperial Chinese 
special mission visiting the United States. In 1907 he became a 
member of the United States immigration commission. Best 
known as an expcjrt on trusts,” he has written besides on elec- 
tions, ballot reform, prr^ortio^ re^esentation, on education 
(especially as a trainmg for citizenship), on legislation regarding 
highways, &c. 
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His principal published works arc Henry C. Cmrey ah National 
okoHom (Halle a. S., 1885) ; The Trust Problem (19CX) ; revised 1903) ; 
Great Fortunes (19^6); Citizenship and the Schools (1906); and Prin^ 
cipies of Politics (1909). 

JBNN^ a city of West Africa, formerly the capital of the 
Songhoi empire, now included in the French colony of Upper 
Senegal and Niger. Jenn 4 is situated on a marigot or natural 
canal connecting the Niger and its affluent the Bani or Mahel 
Balevel, and is within a few miles of tlie latter stream. It lies 
250 m. S.W. of Timbuktu in a straight line. The city is sur- 
rounded by channels connected with the Bani but in the 
dry season it ceases to be an island. On the north is the 
Moorish quarter; on the north-west, the oldest part of the 
city, stood the citadel, converted by the French since 1893 
into a modern fort. The market-place is midway between the 
fort and the commercial harbour. The old mosque, partially 
destroyed in 1830, covered a large area in the south-west portion 
of the city. It was built on the site of the ancient palace of the 
Songhoi kings. The architecture of many of the buildings 
bears a resemblance to Egyptian, the facades of the houses being 
adorned with great buttresses of pylonic form. There is little 
trace of the influence of Moorish or Arabian art. The build- 
ings are mostly constructed of clay made into flat long bricks. 
Massive clay walls surround the city. The inhabitants are great 
traders and the princip)al merchants have representatives at 
Timbuktu and all the chief places on the Niger. The boats 
built at Jonne are famous throughout the western Sudan. 

jenne is believed to have been founded by the Songhoi in the 
8th century, and though it has passed under the dominion of 
many races it has never been destroyed. Jenn^ seems to have 
been at the height of its power from the i2tli to the i6lii century, 
when its merchandise was found at every port along the west 
coast of Africa. From this circumstance it is conjectured that 
ennd (Guinea) gave its name to the wliole coast (see Guinea). 
ubsequcntly, under the control of Moorish, Tuareg and Fula 
invaders, the importance of the city greatly declined. Witli the 
advent of the French, commerce again began to flourish. 

See F. Dubois, Tomhouctou la mysterieme (Paris, t 8()7), in which 
several chapters are devoted to Jcnn6; also Songhoi; riMBUKTU; 
and Senegal. 

JENNER, EDWARD (1749-1823), English physician and 
discoverer of vaccination, was born at Berkeley, Gloucestershire, 
on the 17th of May 1749. Nis father, the Rev. Stephen Jenner, 
rector of Rockhampton and vicar of Berkeley, came of a family 
that had. been longestal)lishe<l in that county, and was possessed 
of considerable landed property; he died when Edward was 
only six years old, but his eldest son, the Rev. Stephen Jenner, 
brought his brother up with paternal care and tenderness. 
Edward received his early education at Wotton-under-Edge 
and Cirencester, where he already showed a strong taste for 
natural history. The medical profession having been selected 
for him, he began his studies under Daniel Ludlow, a 
surgeon of Sodbury near Bristol ; but in his twenty-first year 
he proceeded to London, where he became a favourite pupil 
of John Hunter, in whose house he resided for two years. 
During this period he was employed by Sir Joseph Banks to 
arrange and prepare the valuable zoological specimens which 
he had brought back from Captain Cook’s first voyage in 
1771. He must have acquitted himself satisfactorily in this 
task, since he was offered the post of naturalist in the second 
expedition, but declined it as well as other advantageous offers, 
preferring rather to practise his profession in his native place, 
and near his eldest brother, to whom he was much attached. He 
was the principal founder of a local medical .society, to which 
he contributed several papers of marked ability, in one of which 
he apparently anticipated later discoveries concerning rheumatic 
inflammations of the heart. He maintained a correspondence 
with John Hunter, under whose direction he investigated various 
points in biology, particularly the hibernation of hedgehogs and 
habits of the cuckoo ; his paper on the latter subject was laid by 
Hunter before the Royal Society, and appeared in the Phil. 
Tmns. for 1788. He also devoted considerable attention to the 


varied geological character of the district in which he lived, and 
constructed the first balloon seen in those parts. He was a great 
favourite in general society, from his agreeable and ^tractive 
conversation, and the many accomplishments he possessed. 
Ihus he was a fair musician, both as a part singer and as a per- 
former on the violin and flute, and a very successful writer, after 
the fashion of that time, of fugitive pieces of verse. In 1788 he 
married Catherine Kingseote, and in 1792 he obtained the degree 
of doctor of medicine from St Andrews. 

Meanwhile the discovety that is associated with his name 
had been slowly maturing in his mind. When only an apprentice 
at Sodbury, his attention had been directed to the relations 
between cow-pox and small-pox in connexion with a popular 
belief which he found current in Gloucestershire, as to the antagon- 
ism between these two diseases. During his stay in London 
he appears to have mentioned the thing repeatedly to Hunter, 
who, being engrossed by otlier important pursuits, was not so 
strongly persuaded as Jenner was of its possible importance, yet 
spoke of it to his friends and in his lectures. After he began 
practice in Berkeley, Jenner was always accustomed to inquire 
what his professional brethren thought of it ; hut he found that, 
when medical men had noticed the popular report at all, they 
supposed it to be based on imperfect induction. His first careful 
investigation of the subject dated from about 1 775, and five years 
elapsed before he had succeeded in clearing away the most per- 
plexing difficulties by which it was surrounded. He first 
satisfied himself that two different forms of disease hud been 
hitherto confounded under the term cow-pox, only one of which 
protected against small pox, and that many of the ceases of failure 
were to be thus accounted for; and his next step was to ascertain 
that th(? true cow-pox itself only protects when communicated 
at a particular stage of the disease. At tlie same time he came 
to the conclusion that “ the grease ” of horses is the same 
disea.se as cow-pox and small pox, each being modified by the 
organism in which it was developed. For many years, cow-pox 
being scarce in his county, he had no opportunity of inoculating 
the disease, and so putting his discovery to the test, but he did 
all he could in the way of collecting information and communi- 
cating what he had ascertained. Thus in 1788 he carried a 
drawing of the cow-pox, as seen on the hands of a milkmaid, to 
Ixmdon, and showed it to vSir E. Home and others, who agreed 
that it was “ an interesting and curious subject.” At length, 
on the T4th of May 1796, he was able to inoculate James 
Phipp.s, a boy al>out eight years old, with matter from cow-pox 
vesicles on the hand of Sarah Nelmes. On the ist of the follow- 
i’^g I'be boy was carefully inoculated with variolous matter, 
but (as Jenner had predicted) no small-pox followed. The dis- 
covery was now complete, but Jenner was unable to repeat his 
experiment until 1798, owing to the disappearance of cow-pox 
from the dairies. He then repeated his inoc ulations with the 
utmost care, and prepared a painjthltiii Inquiry into the Cause and 
Effects of the Variolae Vaednae) which should announce his dis- 
covery to the world. Before publishing it, however, he thought 
it well to visit London, so as to demonstrate the truth of his 
assertions to his friends; but he remained in London nearly three 
months, without being able to find any person who would sulimit 
to be vaccinated. Soon after he had returned home, however, 
Henry Cline, surgeon of St Thomas’s Hospital, inoculated some 
vaccine matter obtained from him over the diseased hip-joint of a 
child, thinking the counter-irritation might he useful, and found 
the patient afterwards incapable of acquiring small-pox. In the 
autumn of the same year, Jenner met with the first oppo.sition to 
vaccination; and this was the more formidable because it pro- 
ceeded from J. Ingenhousz, a celebrated physician and man of 
science. But meanwhile Cline’s advocacy of vaccination brought 
it much more decidedly before the medical profession, of wliom 
the majority were prudent enough to suspend their judgment 
until they had more ample information. But besides these 
there were two noisy and troublesome factions, one of which 
opposed vaccination an a useless and dangerous practice, while 
the other endangered its success much* more by rash and self- 
seeking advocacy. At the head of the latter was George Pearson, 
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who in November 1798 published a pamphlet speculating upon 
the subject, before even seeing a case of cow-pox, and after- 
wards endeavoured, by lecturing on the subject and supplying 
the virus, to put himself forward as the chief agent in the cause. 
The matter which he distributed, which had been derived from 
cows that were found to be infected in London, was found fre- 
quently to produce, not the slight disease described by Jenner, 
but more or less severe eruptions resembling small-pox. Jenner 
concluded at once that this was due to an accidental contamina- 
tion of the vaccine with variolous matter, and a visit to London 
in the spring of 1799 convinced him that this was the case. In 
the course of this year the practice of vaccination spread over 
England, being urged principally by non-professional persons of 
position ; and towards its close attempts were made to found insti- 
tutions for gratuitous vaccination and for supplying lymph to 
all who might apply for it. Pearson proposed to establish one of 
these in London, without Jenner ’s knowledge, in which he offered 
him the post of honorary corresponding physician ! On learning 
of this scheme to supplant him, and to carry on an institution 
for public vaccination on principles which he knew to be partly 
erroneous, Jenner once more visited London early in 1800, when 
he had influence enough to secure the abandonment of the 
project. He was afterwards presented to the king, the queen 
and the prince of Wales, whose encouragement materially aided 
the spread of vaccination in England. Meanwhile it had made 
rapid progress in the United States, where it was introduced by 
Benjamin Waterhouse, then professor of physic at Harvard, 
and on the continent of Europe, where it was at first diffused 
by De Carro of Vienna. In consequence of the war between 
England and France, the discovery was later in reaching Paris; 
but, its importance once realized, it spread rapidly over France, 
Spain and Italy. 

A few of the incidents connected with its extension may be 
mentioned. Perhaps the most striking is the expedition which 
was sent out by the court of Spain in 1803, for the purpose of 
diffusing cow-pox through all the Spanish possessions in the 
Old and New Worlds, and which returned in three years, having 
circumnavigated the globe, and suc<‘eeded beyond its utmost 
expectations. Clergymen in Geneva and Holland urged vacci- 
nation upon their parishioners from the pulpit; in Sicily, South 
America and Naples religious processions were formed for the 
purpose of receiving it; the anniversary of Jenner’s birthday, or 
of the successful vaccination of James Phipps, was for many 
years celebrated as a feast in Germany; and the empress of 
Russia caused the first child operated upon to receive the 
name of Vaccinov, and to be educated at the public expense. 
About the close of the year 1801 Jenner’s friends in Gloucester- 
shire presented him with a small .service of plate as a testimonial 
of the esteem in which they held his discovery. This was in- 
tended merely as a preliminary to the presenting of a petition 
to parliament for a grant. The petition was presented in 1802, 
and was referred to a committee, of which the investigations 
resulted in a report in favour of the grant, and ultimately in a 
vote of 1 0,000. 

Towards the end of 1 802 steps were taken to form a society for 
the proper spread of vaccination in London, and the Royal 
Jenner ian Society was finally established, Jenner returning to 
town to preside at the first meeting. This institution began very 
prosperously, more than twelve thousand persons having been 
inoculated in the first eighteen months, and with such effect that 
the deaths from small-pox, which for the latter half of the 18th 
centur>^ had averaged 2018 annually, fell in 1804 to 622. Unfor- 
tunately the chief resident inoculator soon set himself up as an 
authority opposed to Jenner, and this led to such dissensions as 
caused the society to die out in 1808. 

Jenner was led, by the language of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer when his grant was proposed, to attempt practice in 
lx)ndon,but after ayear’s trial he returned to Berkeley. Hisgrant 
was not paid until 1804, and then, after the deduction of about 
£1000 for fees, it did little more than pay the expenses attendant 
upon his discovery. For he was so thoroughly known every- 
where as the discoverer of vaccination that, as he himself said, he 
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was ‘‘ the vaccine clerk of the whole world.^^ At the same time 
he continued to vaccinate gratuitously all the poor who applied 
to him on certain days, so that he sometimes had as many as 
three hundred persons waiting at his door. Meanwhile honours 
began to shower upon him from abroad : he was elected a member 
of almost all the chief scientific societies on the continent of 
Europe, the first being that of Gottingen, where he was pro- 
posed by J. F, Blumenbach. But perhaps the most flattering 
proof of his influence was derived from France. On one occasion, 
when he was endeavouring to obtain the release of some of the 
unfortunate Englishmen who had been detained in France on 
the sudden termination of the Peace of Amiens, Napoleon was 
about to reject the petition, when Josephine uttered the name of 
Jenner. The emperor paused and exclaimed : ** Ah, we can 
refuse nothing to that name.'’ Somewhat later he did the same 
service to Englishmen confined in Mexico and in Austria; and 
during the latter part of the great war persons before leaving 
England would sometimes obtain certificates signed by him 
which served as passports. In his own country his merits were 
less recognized. His applications on behalf of French prisoners 
in England were less successful; he never shared in any of the 
patronage at the disposal of the government, and was even unable 
to obtain a living for his nephew George. 

In 1806 Ivord Henry Petty (afterwards the marquess of Lans- 
downe) became chancellor of the exchequer, and was so con- 
vinced of the inadequacy of the former parliamentary grant that 
he proposed an address to the Crown, praying that the college of 
physicians should be directed to report upon the success of 
vaccination. Their report being strongly in its favour, the then 
chan(!ellor of the exchequer (Spencer Perceval) proposed that 
a sum of £10,000 without any deductions should he paid to 
Jenner. The anti-vaccinationists found but one advocate in 
the House of Commons ; and finally the sum was raised to £20,000. 
Jenner, however, at the same time had the mortification of 
learning that government did not intend to take any .steps 
towards checking small-pox inoculation, which so persistently 
kept up that dLsease. About the same time a subscription for 
his benefit was begun in India, where his discovery had been 
gratefully received, but the full amount of this (£7383) only 
reached him in t8t2, 

The Royal Jennerian Society having failed, the national vaccine 
establishment was founded, for the extension of vaccination, in 
1808. Jenner spent five months in London for the purpose of 
organizing it, but was then obliged, by the dangerous illness of 
one of his sons, to return to Berkeley. He had been appointed 
director of the institution; but he had no sooner left London 
than Sir Lucas Pepys, president of the college of physicians, 
neglected his recommendations, and formed the board out of the 
officials of that college and the college of surgeons. Jenner at 
once resigned his post as director, though he continued to give 
the benefit of his advice whenever it was needed, and this resigna- 
tion was a bitter mortification to him. In 1810 his eldest son 
died, and Jenner’s grief at his loss, and his incessant labours, 
materially affected his health. In 1813 the university of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of M.D, It was believed 
that this would lead to his election into the college of physicians, 
but that learned body decided that he could not be admitted 
until he had undergone an examination in classics. This Jenner 
at once refused ; to brush up his classics would, he said, '' be 
irksome beyond measure. I would not do it for a diadem. That 
indeed would be a bauble; I would not do it for John Hunter’s 
museum.'* 

He visited London for the last time in 1814, when he was 
presented to the Allied Sovereigns and to most of the principal 
personages who accompanied them. In the next year his wife’s 
death was the signal for him to retire from public life : he never 
left Berkeley again, except for a day or two, as long as he lived. 
He found sufficient occupation for the remainder of his life in 
collecting further evidence on some points connected with his 
great discovery, and in his engagements as a physician, a 
naturalist and a magistrate. In 1818 a severe epidemic of 
small-pox prevailed, and fresh doubts were thrown on the 
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efficacy of vaccination, in part apparently owing to the bad 
quality of the vaccine lymph employed. This caused Jenner 
much annoy^ce, which was relieved by an able defence of the 
practice, written by Sir Gilbert Blane. But this led him, in 
1821, to send a circular letter to most of the medical men in 
the kingdom inquiring into the effect of other skin diseases in 
modifying the progress of cow-pox. A year later he published 
his last work, On the Influence of Artificial Eruptions in Certain 
Diseases) and in 1823 he presented his last paper — “On the 
Migration of Birds “ — to the Royal Society. On the 24th of 
January 1823 he retired to rest apparently as well as usual, and i 
next morning rose and came down to his library, where he was 
found insensible on the floor, in a state of apoplexy, and with 
the right side paralysed. He never rallied, and died on the 
following morning. 

A public subscription was set on foot, shortly after his death, 
by the medical men of his county, for the purpose of erecting 
some memorial in his honour, and with much difficulty a suffi- 
cient sum was raised to enable a statue to be placed in Gloucester 
Cathedral. In 1850 another attempt was made to set up a monu- 
ment to him; this appears to have failed, but at length, in 1858, 
u statue of him was erected by public subscription in London. 

Jenner 's life was written by the intimate friend of his later years, 
Dr John Baron of Gloucester (2 vols., 1827, 1838). Sec also 
Vaccination, 

JENNER* SIR WILLIAM* Bart. (1815-1898), English physician, 
was born at Chatham on the 30th of January 1815, and educated 
at University College, London. He became M.R.C.S. in 1837, 
and F.R.C.P. in 1852, and in 1844 took the London M.D. In 
1847 he began at the London fever hospital investigations into 
cases of “ continued “ fever which enabled him finally to make the 
distinction between typhus and typhoid on which his reputation 
as a pathologist principally rests. In 1849 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of pathological anatomy at University College, and also 
assistant physician to University College Hospital, where he 
aftcrwardsbccamephysician(i854-i876)andconsultingphysician 
(1879), besides holding similar appointments at other hospitals. 
He was also successively Holme professor of clinical medicine 
and professor of the principles and practice of medicine at 
University College. He was president of the college of physicians 
(1881 -1888); he was elected F.R.S. in 1864, and received honorary 
degrees from Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh. In 1861 he 
was appointed physician extraordinary, and in 1862 physician 
in ordinary, to Queen Victoria, and in 1863 physician in ordinary 
to the prince of Wales; he attended both the prince consort and 
the prince of Wales in their attacks of typhoid fever. In 1868 
he was created a baronet. As a consultant Sir William Jenner 
had a great reputation, and he left a large fortune when he died, 
at Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, on the nth of December 1898, 
having then retired from practice for eight years owing to failing 
health. 

JENNET* a small Spanish horse; the word is sometimes applied 
in English to a mule, the offspring of a she-ass and a stallion. 
Jennet comes, through Fr. genet, froin Span, jinete, a light 
horseman who rides i la gineta, explained as “ with his legs 
tucked up.” The name is taken to be a corruption of the 
Arabic Zen&ta, a Berber tribe famed for its cavalry. English 
and French transferred the word from the rider to his horse, a 
meaning which the word has only acquired in Spain in modem 
times. 

JENOLAN CAVES* a series of remarkable caverns in Roxburgh 
county. New South Wales, Australia ; 1 13 m. W. by N. of Sydney, 
and 36 m, from Tarana, which is served by railway. They are 
the most celebrated of several similar groups in the limestone 
of the country; they have not yielded fossils of great interest, 
but the stalactitic formations, sometimes pure white, are of 
extraordinary beauty. The caves have been rendered easily 
accessible to visitors and lighted by electricity. 

JENSEN* WILHELM (1837- )» German author, was bom 

at Heiligenhafen in Holstein on the 15th of February 1837, the 
son of a local Danish magistrate, who came of old patrician 
Frisian stock. After attending the classical schools at Kiel and ! 


Liibeck, Jensen studied medicine at the universities of Kiel, 
Wurzburg and Breslau. He, however, abandoned the medical 
profession for that of letters, and after engaging for some years 
in individual private study proceeded to Munich, where he 
associated w’ith men of letters. After a residence in Stuttgart 
(1865-1869), where for a short time he conducted the Schwa- 
bische Volks-Zeitung, he became editor in Flensburg of the 
Norddeutsche Zeitung, In 1872 he again returned to Kiel, lived 
from 1876 to 1888 in Freiburg im Breisgau, and since 1888 has 
been resident in Munich. 

Jensen is perhaps the most fertile of modern German writers of 
fiction, more than one hundred works having proceeded from his 
pen; but only comparatively few of them have caught the public 
taste; such are the novels, Karin von Schweden (Berlin, 1878); Die 
braune Erica (Berlin, 1868) ; and the tale. Die Pfeifer von Duseribach, 
Eine Geschickte aus dent Elsass (1884). Among others may be 
mentioned : Barthenia (Berlin, 1877) ; Gots und Gisela (Berlin, 1886) ; 
Heimkunft (Dresden, 1894); Aus See und Sand (Dresden, 1897); 
Luv und Lee (Berlin, 1897); and the narratives, Aus den Tagen der 
Hansa (Leipzig, 1885); Aus stiller Zeit (Berlin, 1881 1885); and 
Heimath (1901). Jensen also published some tragedies, among 
which Diao (Berlin, 1870) and Der Kampf fUr *$ Reich (Freiburg im 
Br., 1884) may be mentioned. 

JENYNS* SOAME (1704 1787), English author, was born in 
London on the 1st of January 1704, and was educated at 
St John’s College, Cambridge. In 1742 he was chosen M.P. for 
Cambridgeshire, in which his property lay, and he afterwards sat 
for the borough of Dunwich and the town of Cambridge. From 
1755 to 1780 he was one of the commissioners of the board of 
trade. He d ed on the i8th of December 1787. 

For the measure of literary repute which he enjoyed during his 
life jenyns was indebted as much to his wealth and social stand- 
ing as to his accomplishments and talents, though both were 
considerable. Hi:; poetical works, the Art of Dancing (1727) and 
Miscellanies (1770^ contain many passages graceful and lively 
though occasionally verging on licence. The first of his pro.se 
works was his Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil 
(1756). This essay was severely criticized on its appearance, 
especially by Samuel Johnson in the Literary Magazine. John- 
.son, in a slashing review — the best paper of the kind he ever 
wrote — condemned the book as a slight and shallow attempt to 
solve one of the most difficult of moral problems. Jenyns, a 
gentle and amiable man in the main, was extremely irritated b) 
his failure. He put forth a .second edition of his work, prefaced 
by a vindication, and tried to take vengeance on Johnson after 
his death by a sarcastic epitaph.^ In j 776 Jenyns published his 
View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion. Though 
at one period of his life he had affected a kind of deistic scepticism, 
he had now returned to orthodoxy, and there .seems no reason 
to doubt his sincerity, questioned at the time, in defending 
Christianity on the ground of its total variance with the prin- 
ciples of human reason. The work was deservedly praised in its 
day for its literary merits, but is so plainly the production of an 
amateur in theology that as a scientific treatise it is valueless. 

A collected edition of the works of jenyns y^peared in 1790, 
with a biography by Charles Nalson Cole. There are several 
references to him in Boswell's Johnson. 

JEOPARDY* a term meaning risk or danger of death, loss or 
other injury. The word, in Mid. Eng. juparti, jeupartie, &c., 
was adapted from 0 . Fr. later feu, and parti, even game, 
in medieval Latin focus partitus. This term was originally 
used of a problem in chess or of a stage in any other game at 
which the chances of success or failure are evenly divided 
between the players. It was thus early transformed to any 
state of uncertainty. 

JEPHSON* ROBERT (1736-1803), British dramatist, was 
bom in Ireland. After .serving for some years in the British 
army, he retired with the rank of captain, and lived in England, 
where he was the friend of Garrick, Reynolds, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Burke, Burney and Charles Townshend. His appoint 
ment as master of the hor.se to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 

1 Two lines will suffice : — 

Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit, 

Will tell you how he wrote, and talk'd, and cough'd, and spit. 

XV. II 
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took him back to Dublin. He published, in the Mercury news- 
paper a series of articles in defence of the lord-lieutenant’s 
administration which were afterwards collected and issued in 
book form under the title of The Bachelor, or Speculations oj 
Jeo^ry Wagstaffe. A pension of 5^300, afterwards doubled, 
was granted him, and he held his appointment under twelve 
succeeding viceroys. From 1775 he was engaged in the writing 
of plays. Among others, his tragedy Braganza was successfully 
performed at Drury Lane in 1775, Conspiracy in 1796, The Law 
of Lombardy in 1779, and The Count of Narbonne at Covent 
Garden in 1781. In 1794 he published an heroic poem Roman 
Portraits, and The Confessions of Jacques Baptiste Couteau, a 
satire on the excesses of the French Revolution. He died at 
Blackrock, near Dublin, on the 31st of May 1803, 

JEPHTHAH, one of the judges of Israel, in the Bible, was an 
illegitimate son of Gilead, and, being expelled from his father’s 
house by his lawful brethren, took refuge in the Syrian land of 
Tob, where he gathered around him a powerful band of homeless 
men like himself. The Ammonites pressing hard on his country- 
men, the elders of Gilead called for his help, which he consented 
to give on condition that in the event of victory he should be 
made their head ( Judg. xi. i-xii. 7). His name is best known in 
history and literature in connexion with his vow, which led to 
the sacrifice of his daughter on his successful return. The reluct- 
ance shown by many writers in accepting the plain sense of the 
narrative on this point proceeds to a large extent on unwarranted 
assumptions as to the stage of ethical development which had 
been reached in Israel in the period of the judges, or at the time 
when the narrative took shape. The annual lamentation of 
the women for her death suggests a mythical origin (see 
Adonis). Attached to the narrative is an account of a quarrel 
between Jephthah and the Ephraimites, The latter were 
defeated, and their retreat was cut off by the Gileadites, who had 
seized the fords of the Jordan. As the fugitives attempted to 
cross they were bidden to say “ shibbSleth ” (“ flood ” or ^'ear 
of com ”), and those who said sibbdleth ” (the Ephraimites 
apparently being unused to sh), were at once put to death. In 
this way 42,000 of the tribe were killed.^ 

The Iwse connexion between this and the main narrative, as also 
the lengthy speech to the children of Ammon (xi. 14-27), wliich really 
relates to Moab, has led some writers to infer that two distinct 
heroes and situations have been combined. See further the com- 
mentaries on tlie Book of Judges (^.e.), and Cheync, iTntry. art. 
“Jephthah." (S. A. C.) 

JfiRAHMEEL, (Ileb. May God pity ”), in the Bible, a 
clan which with Caleb, the Kenites and others, occupied the 
so\ithcm steppes of Palestine, probably in the district around 
Arad, about 17 m. S. of Hebron. It was on friendly terms with 
David during his residence at Ziklag (i Sam. xxx. 29), and 
it was apparently in his reign that the various elements of the 
south were united and were reckoned to Israel. This is 
expressed in the chronicler’s genealogies which make Jerahmeel 
and Caleb descendants of Judah (see David; Judah), 

On the names in 1 Chron. ii. sec S. A, Cook, Ency, Bib., col. 
2.V>3 seq. Peleth (e. 33) may be the origin of the Pelethites (2 Sam. 
viii. 18; XV. 18; XX. 7), and since the name occurs in the revolt of 
Korah (Num. xvi. 1 , it is possible that jerahmeel, like Caleb and 
the Kenites, had moved northwards from Kadesh, Samuel (g.r.) 
was of Jerahmeel (i Sam. i. i; Septuagint), and the consecutive 
Jerahmeelite names Natlian and Zabad (i Chron, ii. 36) have been 
associated with the prophet and officer (Zabud, i Kings iv. 5) of the 
times of David and Solomon respectively. The association of 
Samuel and Nathan ith this clan, if correct, is a further illustra- 
tion of the importance of the south for the growth of biblical 
history (sccKenites and Ki:ctiABiTEs). The Chronicles of Jerahmeel 
(M. Caster, Oriental Translation Fund, 1899) is a late production 
containing a number of apocryphal Jewish legends of no historical 
value. _ (S. A. C.)_ 

* Similarly a Syrian story tells how the Druses came to slay 
Ibrahim Pasha's troops, and desiring to spare tlie Syrians ordered 
the men to say gamal (camel). As the Syrians pronounce the g soft, 
and the Egyptians the g, hard, the former were easily identified. 
Other examples from the East will be found in H. C. Kay, 
Yaman, p. 36, and in ii. Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages, p. 300. Also, at the Sicilian Vespers (March 13, 1283) the 
French were made to betray themselves by their pronunciation of 
ceci and ciceri (Ital. c like tch ; Fr. c like s). 


JERBAt an island off the coast of North Africa in the Gulf 
of Gabes, forming part of the regency of Tunisia. It is separated 
from the mainland by two narrow straits, and save for these 
channels blocks the entrance to a large bight identified with 
the Lake Triton of the Romans. The western strait, opening 
into the Gulf of Gabes, is a mile and a half broad; the eastern 
strait is wider, but at low water it is possible to cross to the 
mainland by the Tarik-el-Jemil (road of the camel). The 
island is irregular in outline, its greatest length and breadth 
being some 20 m., and its area 42^ sq. m. It contains 
neither rivers nor springs, but is suppbed with water by wells 
and cisterns. It is flat and well wooded with date palms and 
olive trees. Pop. 35,000 to 40,000, the bulk of the inhabitants 
being Berbers. Though many of them have adopted Arabic 
a Berber idiom is commonly spoken. An affinity exists between 
the Berbers of Terba and the Beni Mzab. About 3000 Jews 
live apart in villages of their own, and some 400 Europeans, 
chiefly Maltese and Greeks, are settled in the island. Jerba has 
a considerable reputation for the manufacture of the woollen 
tissues interwoven with silk which are known as burnous 
stuffs ; a market for the sale of sponges is held from November 
till March ; and there is a considerable export trade in olives, 
dates, figs and other fruits. The capital, trading centre and 
usual landing-place are at Haumt-es-Suk (market quarter) on 
the north side of the island (pop. 2500). Here are a medieval 
fort, built by the Spaniards in 1284, and a modem fort, garri- 
soned by the French. Gallala, to the south, is noted for the 
manufacture of a kind of white pottery, much prized. At El 
Kantara (the bridge) on the eastern strait, and formerly con- 
nected with the mainland by a causeway, are extensive ruins 
of a Roman city — probably those of Meninx, once a flourishing 
seaport. 

Jerba is the Lotophagitis or Lotus-eaters’ Island of the 
Greek and Roman geographers, and is also identified with the 
Brachion of Scylax. The modem name appears as early as 
the 4th century in Sextus Aurelius Victor. In the middle ages 
the possession of Jerba was contested by the Normans of 
Sicily, the Spaniards and the Turks, the Turks proving vic- 
torious. In 1560 after the destruction of the Spanish fleet off 
the coast of the island by Piali Pasha and the corsair Dragiit 
the Spanish garrison at Haumt-es-Suk was exterminated, and 
a pyramid, 10 ft. broad at the base and 20 ft. high, was built 
of their skulls and other bones. In x8^ tins pyramid was pulled 
down at the instance of the Christian community, and the 
bones were buried in the Catholic cemetery. In general, from 
the Arab invasion m the 7th century Jerba shared the fortunes 
of Tunisia. 

8ee H. Barth, IVanderungen durck die KUsienl. des Mittelmeeres 
(Berlin, 1849); and H. von Maltzan, Reise in Tunis und Tripolis 
(Leipzig, 1870). 

JERBOA, properly the name of an Arabian and North 
African jumpmg rodent mammal, Jaculus aegyptius (also known 
as Jaculus, or Dipus, jaculus) typifying the family Jaculidae (or 
Dipodidae), but in a \vnder sense applied to most of the repre- 
sentatives of that family, which are widely distributed over the 
desert and semi-desert tracts of the Old World, although un- 
known in Africa south of the Sahara. In all the more typical 
members of the family the three middle metatarsals of the long 
hind-legs are fused into a cannon-bone; and in the true jerboas 
of the genus Jaculus the two lateral toes, with their supporting 
metatarsals, are lost, although they are present in the alactagas 
(Alactaga), in which, however, as in certain allied genera, only 
the three middle toes are functional. As regards the true 
jerboas, there is a curious resemblance in the structure of their 
hind-legs to that obtaining among birds. In both groups, for 
instance, the lower part of the hind-leg is formed by a long, 
slender cannon-bone, or metatarsus, terminating infcriorly in 
triple condyles for the three long and sharply clawed toes, the 
resemblance being incTeased by the fact that in both cases 
the small bone of the leg (fibula) is fused with the large one 
(tibia). It may also be notic^ that in mammals and birds 
which hop on two legs, such as jerboas, kangaroos, thrushes and 
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fincheS; the proportionate length of the thigh-bone or femur to 
the tibia and foot (metatarsus and toes) is constant^ being 2 to 5 ; 
in animals^ on the other hand, such as hares, horses and frogs, 
which use all four feet, the corresponding lengths are 4 to 7. The 
resemblance between the jerboa’s and the bird’s skeleton is 
owing to adaptation to a similar mode of existence* In the 
young jerboa the proportion of the femur to the rest of the leg 
is the same as in ordinary running animals. Further, at an early 
stage of development the fibula is a complete and separate bone, 
while the three metatarsals, which subsequently fuse together 
to form the cannon-bone, are likewise separate* In addition to 
their long hind and short fore limbs, jerboas are mostly charac- 
terized by their silky coats — of a fawn colour to harmonize with 
their desert surroundings-^their large eyes, and long tails and 
ears. As is always the case with large-eared animals, the 
tympanic bullae of the skull are of unusually large size ; the size 
varying in the different genera according to that of the ears. 
(For the characteristics of the family and of its more important 
generic representatives, see Rodentia.) 

In the Egyptian jcrl)oa the length of the body is 8 in., and that 
of the tail, which is long, cylindrical and covered with short hair 
terminated by a tuft, 10 in. The five>toed front limbs are ex- 
tremely short, while the hind fiair are six times as long. When 
about to spring, this jerboa raises its body by means of the hinder 
extremities, and supports itself at the same time upon its tail, 
while the fore-feet are so closely pressed to the breast as to be 
scarcely visible, which doubtless suggested the name Uipus^ or two- 
footed. It then leaps into the air and alights u|)on its four feet, but 
instantaneously erecting itself, it makes anotlier spring, and so on 
in such rapid succession as to appear as if rather flying[ than running. 
It is a gregarious animal, living in considerable colonies in burrows, 
which it excavates with its nails and teeth in the sandy soil of Egypt 
and Arabia. In these it remains during great part of the day, 
emerging at night in search of the herbs on which it feeds. It is 
exceedingly shy, and this, together with its extraordinary agility, 
renders it difficult to capture. The Arabs, however, succeed by 
closing up all the exits from the burrows with a single exception, by 
which the rodents are forced to escape, and over which a net is 
placed for their capture. When confined, they will gnaw through 
the hardest wood in order to make tlieir escape. The Persian jerboa 
(Alactaga indica) is also a nocturnal burrowing animal, feeding 
chiefly on grain, which it stores up in underground repositories, 
closing these when full, and only drawing upon them when the supply 
of food above ground is exhausted (see also Jumping Mouse). 

(R.L.*) 

JERDAH, WILLIAM (1782-7869), Scottish joumaIi.st, was 
born on the i6th of April 1782, at Kelso, Scotland. During tlie 
years between 1799 and 1806 he spent short periods in a country 
lawyer’s office, a London West India merchant’s counting- 
house, an Edinburgh solicitor’s chambers, and held the position of 
surgeon’s mate on board H.M. guardship Gladiator’^ in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, under his uncle, who was surgeon. He went to 
London in 1806, and became a newspaper reporter. He was in the 
lobby of the House of Commons on the iith of May 1812 when 
Spencer Perceval was shot, and was the first to seize the assassin. 
By 1812 he had become editor of The Sun, a semi-official Tory 
paper; he occasionally inserted literary articles, then quite an 
unusual proceeding; but a quarrel with the chief proprietor 
brought that engagement to a close in 1817. He pass^ next to 
the editor’s chair of the Literary Gazette, which he conducted with 
success for thirty-four years. Jerdan’s position as editor 
brought him into contact with many distinguished writers. An 
account of his friends, among whom Canning was a special 
intimate, is to be found in his Men I have Known (1S66), When 
Jerdan retired in 1850 from the editorship of the Literary 
Gazette his pecuniary affairs were far from satisfactory. A 
testimonial of over £900 was subscribed by his friends ; and in 
1853 a government pension of 100 guineas was conferred on 
him by Lord Aberdeen. He published his Autobiography in 
1852-1853, and died on the nth of July 1869. 

JEREMIAH, in the Bible, the last pre-exilic prophet (/f. 626- 
586 B.c. ?), son of Hilkiah. 

Early Days of Jeremiah. — ^There must anciently have existed 
one or more prose works on Jeremiah and his times, written 
partly to do honour to the prophet, partly to propagate those 
views respecting Israel’s past with which the name of 


Jeremiah was associated. Some fragments of this work (or 
these worics) have come down to us; they greatly add to the 
popularity of the Book of Jeremiah. Strict historical truth wc 
must not ask of ^em, but they do give us what was believed 
concerning Jeremiah in the following age, and we must believe 
that the personality so honoured was an extraordinary one. 
We have also a number of genuine prophecies which admit 
us into Jeremiah’s inner nature. I’hese are our best authorities, 
but they are deficient in concrete facts. By birth Jeremiah was 
a countryman; he came of a priestly family whose estate lay at 
Anathoth “ in the land of Benjamin ” (xxxii. 3; cf. i. i). lie 
came forward as a prophet in the thirteenth year of Josiah 
(626 B.C.), still young but irresistibly impelled. Unfortunately the 
account of the call and of the object of the divine caller come to 
us from a later hand (ch. i.), but wc can well believe that the 
concrete fact which the prophetic call illuminated was an impend- 
ing blow to the state (i. 13-16; cf. ch. iv.). What the blow 
exactly was is disputed,^ but it is certain that Jeremiah saw the 
gathering storm and anticipated its result, while the statesmen 
were still wrapped in a false security. Five years later came 
the reform movement produc ed by the “ finding ” of the “ book 
of the law” in the Temple in 621 B.c. (2 King.s xxii. 8), and some 
criti(‘.s have gathered from Jer. xi. 1-8 that Jeremiah joined the 
ranks of those who publicly supported this l>c)ok in Jerusalem 
and elsewhere. To others this view appears in itself improb- 
able. How can a man like Jeremiah have advocated any such 
panacea ? He was indeed not at first a complete pessimist, 
but to be a preacher of Deuteronomy required a sanguine temper 
which a prophet of the school of Isaiah could not pos.sess. Be- 
.sides, there is a famous passage (viii. 8, see R.V.) in which 
Jeremiah delivers a vehement attack upon the “ scribes ” (or, 
as we might render, ” bookmen ”) and their ‘ ■ false pen.” If, 
Its Wellhausen and Duhm suppose, this refers to Deuteronomy 
{i.e* the original Deuteronomy), the incorrectne.ss of the theory 
referred to is proved. And even if we think that the phraseology 
of viii. 8 applies rather to a body of writings than to a single book, 
yet there is no good ground (xi. t-8 and xxxiv. 12 being of doubt- 
ful origin) for .supposing that Jefemiali would have exc epted 
Deuteronomy from his condemnation. 

Stages of his Development.^Ai first our prophet was not alto- 
gether a pessimist. lie aspired to convince the better minds 
that the only hope for Israelites, as well as for Israel, lay in 
‘"returning” to the true Yahweh, a deity who was no mere 
national gc^, and was not to l)e cajoled by the punctual offering 
of costly sacrifices. When Jeremiah wrote iv. 1-4 he evidently 
considered that the judgment could even then be averted. After- 
wards he became less hopeful, and it was perhaps a closer 
acquaintance with the manners of the c'apital that served to 
disillusionize him. He began his work at Anathoth, but v. i* 5 
(as Duhm points out) seems to come from one who has just now 
for the first time ” run to and fro in the streets of Jerusalem,” 
observing and observed. And what is the result of his expedi- 
tion ? That he cannot find a single just and honest man; that 
high and low, rich and poor, are all ignorant of the true method 
of worshipping God (‘‘ the way of Yahweh,” v. 4). It would 
.seem as if Anathoth were less corrupt than the capital, the moral 
state of which so shoc:ked Jeremiah. And yet he docs not really 
go beyond the great city-prophet Isaiah who calls the men of 
Jerusalem “ a people of Gomorrah ” (i. 10). With all reverence, 
an historical student has to deduct something from both these 
statements. It is true that commercial prosperity had put a 
severe strain on the old morality, and that contact with other 

* Davidson (Hast., D.B., ii. 570 h) mentions two views, (i) The 
foe might be " a creation of his moral presentiment and assigned 
to the north as the cloudy region of mystery.” (a) The more u.sunl 
view is that the Scythians (see Herod, i. 7!^ 103-106 ; iv. x) are meant. 
Neither of these views is satisfactory. The passage v. 13-17 
definite for (i), and as for (2), the idea of a tlircatcned Scythian inva- 
sion lacks a sufficient ba.sis. Those who hold (2) have to supy>ose that 
original references to the Scythians were retouched under the impres- 
sion of Chaldean invasions. Hence Chcyne*s theory of a north Arabian 
invasion from the land of Zaphon = Zibeon (Gen. xxxvi. 2, 14). 
i,e. Ishmael. Cf. N. Schmidt, Ency. Bib., Zibeon, ” Scythians, 
§8; Cheyne, Critica Biblica, part i. (Isaiah and Jeremiah). 
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peoples^ as well as the course of political histo^, had appeared 
to lower the position of the God of Israel in relation to other gods. 
Still, some adherents of the old Israelitish moral and religious 
standards must have survived, only they were not to be found 
in the chief places of concourse, but as a rule in coteries which 
handed on the traditions of Amos and Isaiah in sorrowful 
retirement. 

Danger of Book Religion, — Probably, too, even in the highest 
class there were some who had a moral sympathy with Jeremiah; 
otherwise we can hardly account for the contents of Deuteronomy, 
at least if the Iwok “ found in the Temple at all resembled the 
central portion of our Deuteronomy. And the assumption 
seems to be confirmed by the respectful attitude of certain 
“elders of the land in xxyi. 17 sqq., and of the “ princes in 
xxxvi. 19, 25, towards Jeremiah, which may, at any rate in part, 
ha\'e been due to the recent reform movement. If therefore 
Jeremiah aimed at Deuteronomy in the severe language of viii. 8, 
he went too far. History shows that book religion has special 
dangers of its own.^ Nevertheless the same incorruptible 
adviser also shows that book religion may be necessary as an 
educational instrument, and a compromise between the two 
t}'pes of religion is without historical precedent. 

Reaction: Opposition to Jeremiah, — This, however, could not 
as yet be reco^ized by the friends of prophecy, even though it 
seemed for a time as if the claims of book religion were rebuffed 
by facts. The death of the pious king Josiah at Megiddo in 
608 B,c. dashed the high hopes of the “ book-men,’ ' but meant no 
victory for Jeremiah. Its only result for the majority was a 
falling back on the earlier popular rultus of the Baals, and on the 
heathen customs introduced, or reintroduced, by Josiah’s grand- 
father, Manasseh. Would that we possessed the section of the 
prophet's biography which described his attitude immediately 
after the news of the battle of Megiddo ! Let us, however, be 
thankful for w'hat wc have, and notably for the detailed narra- 
tives in chs. xxvi. and xxxvi. The former is dated in the 
beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, though Wellhausen suspects 
that the date is a mistake, and that the real occasion was the 
death of Josiah. The one clear-sighted patriot saw the full 
meaning of the tragedy of Megiddo, and for “ prophesying against 
this city ’’ — secured, as men thought, by the Temple (vii. 4)~he 
was accused by “ the priests, the prophets, and all the people” of 
high treason. But the divinity which hedged a prophet saved 
him. The “ princes,” supported by certain “ elders ” and by 
“ the people ” (quick to change their leaders), succeeded in 
quashing the accusation and setting the prophet free. No king, 
be it observed, is mentioned. The latter narrative is still more 
exciting. In the fourth year of Jehoiakim (- the first of 
Nebuchadrezzar, xxv. i) Jeremiah was bidden to write down “ all 
the words that Yahweh had spoken to him against Jersualem 
(so LXX), Judah and all the nations from the days of Josiah 
onwards” (xxxvi. 2) So at least the authors of Jeremiah’s 
biography tell us. They add that in the next year Jeremiah’s 
scribe Baruch read the prophecies of Jeremiah first to the people 
assembled in the Temple, then to the “ princes,” and then to the 
king, who decided his ow'n future policy by burning Baruch's 
roll in the brazier, We cannot, however, bind ourselves to this 
tradition. Much more probably the prophecy was virtually a 
new one {i,e, even if some old passages wxre repeated yet the 
setting was new), and the burden of the prophecy was “ The 
king of Babylon shall come and destroy this land.” - We cannot 
therefore assent to the judgment that “ we have, at least as 
regards [the] oldest portions |of the book] information con- 
siderably more specific than is usual in the case of the writings 
of the prophets.”^ 

Fall of the State, — Under Zedekiah the prophet was less fortu- 
nate, Such w^as the tension of feeling that the “ princes,” who 

* Cf. Ewald, The Prophets^ Eng. trans., iii. 6^, O4. 

- Cheyne, Ency, Brit (gth cd.), “ Jeremiah,”* suggests after Griltz 
that the roll simply contained ch. xxv., omitting the most obvious 
interpolations. Against this view sec N. Schmidt, Ency. Bib,, 
” Jeremiah (Book),” § 8, who, how’cvcr, accepts the negative part 
of Cheyne’s arguments. 

* Driver, Introd, to the Lit. of the 0 ,T, (6), p. 249. 


were formerly friendljr to Jeremiah, now took up an attitude of 
decided hostility to him. At last they had him consigned to a 
miry dungeon, and it was the king who (at the instance of the 
Cushite Ebed-melech) intervened for his relief, though he re- 
mained a prisoner in other quarters till the fall of Jerusalem 
(586 B.C.). Nebuchadrezzar, who is assumed to have heard of 
Jeremiah’s constant recommendations of submission, gave him 
the choice either of going to Babylon or of remaining in the 
country (chs. xxxviii. seq.). He chose the latter and resided 
with Gedaliah, the native governor, at Mizpah. On the murder 
of Gedaliah he was carried to Mizraim or Egypt, or perhaps 
to the land of Mizrim in north Arabia — against his will 
(chs. xl.-xliii.). How far all this is correct we know not. The 
graphic style of a narrative is no sufficient proof of its truth. 
Conceivably enough the story of Jeremiah’s journey to Egypt 
(or Mizrim) may have been imagined to supply a background for 
the artificial prophecies ascribed to Jeremiah in chs, xlvi.-li. 
A legend in Jerome and Kpiphanius states that he was stoned 
to death at Daphnae, but the biography, though not averse 
from horrors, does not mention this. 

A Patriot ? — Was Jeremiah really a patriot ? The question 
has been variously answered. He was not a Phocion, for he 
never became the tool of a foreign power. To say with Winckler ^ 
that he was “ a decided adherent of the Chaldean party ” is to go 
beyond the evidence. He did indeed counsel submission, but 
only because his detachment from party gave him a clearness 
of vision (cf. xxxviii. 17, 18) which the politicians lacked. How 
he suffered in his uphill course he has told us himself (xv. 10 21). 
In after ages the oppressed people saw in his love for Israel and 
his patient resignation their own realized ideal, “ And Onias 
.said. This is the lover of the brethren, he who prayeth much 
for the people and the holy city, Jeremiah the prophet of God ” 
(2 Macc. XV. 14). And in proportion as the popular belief in 
Jeremiah rose, fresh prophecies were added to the book (notably 
those of the new covenant and of the restoration of the people 
after seventy years) to justify it. Professor N. Schmidt has gone 
further into the character of this sympathetic prophet, Ency. Bib, 
“ Jeremiah,” Si 5. 

Jeremiah's Prophecies , — It has boon said alwivc that our best 
authorities are Jeremiah’s own prophecies. Which may these be ? 
iiefore answering we must again ixnnt out (see also Isaiah) that the 
records of the prc-exilic prophets came down in a fragmentary 
form, and that these fragments needcnl much supplementing to adapt 
them to th(’ use of po.st-exilic readers. In Jeremiah, as in Isaiah, 
we must constantly ask to what age do the phraseology, the ideas 
and the implied circumstances most naturally point ? According 
to Duhm there are many passages in which metre (sec also Amos) 
may also be a factor in our critical conclusions. Jeremiah, he thinks, 
always uses the same metre. Giesebrecht, on the other hand, 
maintains that there are passages which are certainly Jeremiah's, 
but which are not in what Duhm calls J cremiah's metre; Giesebrecht 
also, him.self rather conservative, considers Duhm remarkably free 
with his emendations. There has also to be considered whether 


the text of the poetical passages has not often become corrupt, not 
only from ordinary causes but through the misunderstanding and 
misreading of north Arabian names on the part of late scribes and 
editors, the danger to Judah from north Arabia being (it is held) 
not less in pre-exilic times than the danger from Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, so that references to north Arabia are only to be expected. 
To bring educated readers into touch with critical workers it is 


needful to acquaint them with these various points, the neglect of 
any one of which may to some extent injure the results of criticism. 

It is a new stage of criticism on which wc have entered, so that no 
single critic can be reckoned as the authority on Jeremiah. But 
since the results of the higher criticism depend on the soundness and 
thoroughness of the criticism called ” lower,” and since Duhm lias 
the advantage of being exceptionally free from that exaggerated 
respect for the letters of the traditional text which has survived the 
destruction of the old superstitious veneration for the vow’el-points, 
it may be best to give the student his ” higher critical ” results, 
dated 1901. Let us premise, however, that the portions mentioned 
in the 9th edition of the Ency, Brit, as having been ” entirely or 
in part denied,” to Jeremiah, viz, x. 1-16; xxx.; xxxiii. ; l.-li. and 
Hi., are still regarded in their present form as non-Jeremianic. 
The question which next awaits decision is whether any part of the 
booklet on foreign nations (xxv., xlvi.-li.) can safely be regarded as 
Tcrcmianic. Giesebrecht still asserts the genuineness of xxv. 15*24 
(apart from glosses), xlvii. (in the main) and xlix. 7, 8, xo, ii. 
Against these views see N. Schmidt, Ency. Bib,, col. 2384. 


■* In Hclmolt’s Weltgeschickte, iii. 21 1. 
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Let us now listen to Duhm^ who analyses the book into six 
groups of passages. These are (a) i.-xxv., the words of Teremiah ** 
(i. I) ; (b) xxvi.-xxix., passages from Baruch’s biography of Jeremiah; 
(c) xxx.oxxxi.) the book of the future of Israel and Judah; (d) 
xxxii.-xlv.y from Baruch; (e) xlvi.-li., the prophecies “concerning 
the nations (f) lii., historical appendix. Upon examining these 
groups we hnd that besides a prose letter (ch. xxix.), about 
sixty poetical pieces may be Jeremiah’s. A : Anathoth passages 
before 621, (a) u. 2b, 3, 14-28; li. 29-37; “i- 12b, 13, I9» 20; 

iii. 21-25; T, 3, 4; these form a cycle, (b) xxxi. 2-6; 15-20; 21, 
22; another cycle* (c) iv. 5-8; iib, xaa, 13, i 5 -iysL\ 19-21; 23-26; 
29-31 ; vision.s and “ auditions “ of the impending invasion. 
B; Jeni.salem passages, (d) v, i~6a; 6b-9; vi. 1-5; 6l>-8; 

9-14; 16, 17, 20; 22-26a; 27-30; vii. 28, 29; viii. 4 7a; 8, 9, 13; 
14-17; viii. 18-23; ix. 1-8; 9 (short song); 16-18; 19-21; x. 19, 20, 
22 1 reign of Josiah, strong ^rsonal element, (e) xxii. 10 (Jehoahax). 
xxii. 13 *1 7; probably too xi. 15, lO; xii, 7 12 (Jehoiakim). xxii. 
18, 19, perhaps too xxii. 6b, 7; 20-23; and the cycle xiii. 15, 16; 
17; 18, 19; 20, 21a, 22-25a, 26, 27 (later, Jehoiakim). xxii. 24; 
xxii. 28 (Jehoiachin). (f) Later poems, xiv. 2-10; xv. 5-9; xvi. 
5-7; xviii. 13-17; xxiii, 9-12; 13-15; xi. 18-20; xv. 10-12; i5“i9a, 
and 20, 21; xvii. 9, 10, 14, 16, 17; xviii. 18-20; xx. 7-11: xx. 14 18; 
xiv. I7»i8; xvii. 1-4; xxxviii. 24; assigned to the close of Zedekiah’s 
time. 

Two Recensions of the Text, — It has often been said that we have 
virtually two recensions of the text, that represented by the Septua- 
gint and the Massorctic text, and critics have taken different sides, 
some for one and some for the other. “ Recension,” however, is 
a bad term; it implies that the two texts which undeniably exist 
were the result of revising and editing according to definite critical 
principles. Such, however, is not the case. 1 1 is true that “ there are 
(in the LXX) many omissions of words, sentences, verses and whole 
passages, in fact, that altogether about 2700 words are wanting, 
or the eighth part of the Massorctic text ” (lilcek). It may also be 
admitted that the scribes who produceci the Hebrew basis of the 
Septuagint version, conscious ol the un.settled state of the text, 
did not shrink from what they considered a justifiable simplification. 
But we must also grant that those from whom the “ written ” 
Hebrew text proceeds allowed themselves to fill up and to repeat 
without any sufficient warrant. In each case in which there is a 
genuine difference of reading between the two texts, it is for the 
critic to decide; often, however, he will have to seek to go behind 
what both the texts present in order to constitute a truer text than 
either. Here is the great difficulty of the future. We may add to 
the credit of the Septuagint that the position given to the prophecies 
on “ the nations ” (chs,‘ xlvi.-li. in our Ifiblc) in the S(?ptuagiiit is 
])robably more original than that in the Massoretic text. On this 
IKiint sec especially Schmidt, Ency, Bib, '* Jeremiah (Book) ” §§ 6 
and 21; Davidson, Ha.stings’s Diet. Bible^ ii. 573b- 575; Driver, 
Introduction (8th cd.), pp, 2(19, 270. 

'I'he best (ierman commentary is that of Cornill (190.5)- A skilful 
tran.slation by Driver, with not(?s intended for ordinaiy students 
(1906) should also be mentioned. (T. K, ('.) 

JEREMY, EPISTLE OF, an apocryplial book of the Old 
Testament. This letter purports to have been written by 
Jeremiah to the exilc.s who were already in Babylon or on the 
way thither. The author was a Hellenistic Jew, and not im- 
probably a Jew of Alexandria. His work, which .show.s little 
literary skill, was written with a serious practical purpo.se. 
He veiled his fierce attack on the idol god.s of Egypt by holding 
up to derision the idolatry of Babylon. The fact that Jeremiah 
(xxix. I sqq.) was known to have written a letter of this nature 
naturally suggested to a Hellenist, possibly of the ist century 
B.c. or earlier, the idea of a second epistolary undertaking, and 
other passages of Jeremiah\s prophecy (x. 1-12; xxix. 4-23) 
may have determined also its general character and contents. 

The writer warned the exiles that they were to remain in 
captivity for seven generations; that they would there see the 
worship paid to idols, from all participation in w'hich they were 
to hold aloof ; for that idols were nothing save the work of men’s 
hands, without the powers of speech, hearing or .self-preserva- 
tion. They could not bless their worshippers even in the smallest 
concerns of life; they were indifferent to moral qualities, and 
were of less value than the commonest household objects, and 
finally, “ with rare irony, the author compared an idol to a 
scarecrow (v. 70), impotent to protect, but deluding to the 
imagination ” (Marshall). 

The date of the epistle is uncertain. It i» believed by .some 
scholars to t>e referred to in 2 Macc. ii. 2, which says that Jeremiah 
charged the exiles “ not to forget the statutes of the Lord, neither 


* li. 59-64a, however, is a specimen of imaginative ” Midrashic ” 

history. See Giescbrecht’s monograph. 
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to be led astray in their minds when they saw images •of gold and 
silver and the adornment thereof.” But the reference is disputed 
by Fritzsche, Gifford, Schurcr anti others. The epistle was in- 
cluded in the Greek canon. There was no question of its canpnicity 
till the time of Jerome, who termed it a pseudepigraph. 

Sec Fritzsche, Handb. zu den Apok., 1851; Gifford, in Speaker’s 
ApocAn. 28t)-303; Marshall, in Hastings’s DicL Bible^ ii. 57o-'579* 

{li. H. C.) 

JERtiZ DE LA FRONTERA (formerly Xeres), a town of 
southern Spain, in the province of Cadiz, near the right bank 
of the river Guadaletc. and on the Seville-Cadiz railway, about 
7 m. from the Atlantic coa.st. Pop. (1900), 63,473. Jerez i.s 
built in the midst of an undulating plain of great fertility. Its 
w’hitcwashed houses, clean, broad streets, and squares planted 
with trees extend far beyond the limits formerly enclosed by the 
Moorish walls, almost entirely demolished. The principal 
buildings are the 15th-century church of San Miguel, the jyth- 
century collegiate church with its lofty bell-tower, the 16th- 
century town-hall, superseded, for official purposes, by a modern 
edifice, the bull-ring, and many hospitals, charitable institutions 
and schools, including academies of law, medicine and com- 
merce. But the most chara(‘teristic features of Jer^z are the 
huge bodegas, or wine lodges, for the manufacture and storage of 
sherry, and the N'ineyards, covering more than 150,000 acres, 
which surround it on all sides. The town is an important 
market for grain, fruit and livestock, but its staple trade is in 
wine. Sherry is also produced in other districts, but takes 
its name, formerly written in linglish as sherris or xereSy from 
Jerez. The demand for sherry diminished very greatly during 
the last quarter of the 19th century, e.spccially in Englancl, 
which had been the chief consumer. In 1872 the sherry shipped 
from Cadiz to Great Britain alone was valued at £2,500,000; 
in i<;o2 the total export hardly amounted to onc-fifth of this 
sum. The wine trade, however, still brings a considerable 
profit, and few towns of southern Spain display greater commer- 
cial activity than Jer^z. Jn the earlier part of the i8lh century 
the neighbourhood suffered severely from yellow fever; but it 
was rendered comparatively healthy when in 1869 an aqueduct 
w'as opened to supply jiun* water. Strikes and revolutionary 
disturbances have frequently retarded business in more recent 
years. 

Jer6z has been variously identified with the Roman Munici- 
pium Seriense; with Asido, perhaps the original of the Moorish 
Shcrish; and with Hasta Regia, a name which may survive in 
the designation of La Me.sa de Asia, a neighbouring hill. Jerez was 
taken from the Moors by Ferdinand III. of Castile (1217-1252) ; 
but it was twice recaptured before Alphonso X. finally occupied 
it in 1264. Towards the close of the 14th century it received 
the title de la Fruntera, i.e. ” of the frontier,” common to 
several towns on the Moorish border. 

JER^Z DE LOS CABALLEROS, a town of south-western 
Spain in the province of Badajoz, picturesquely situat<?d on 
two heights overlooking the river Ardila, a tributary of the 
Guadiana, 12 m. E. of the Portugue.se frontier. Pop. (1900), 
10,271. The old town is surrounded by a Moorish wall with six 
gates ; the newer portion is well and regularly built, and planted 
with numerous orange and other fruit trees. Owing to the lac k 
of railway communication Jeriz is of little commercial impor- 
tance; its staple trade is in agricultural produce, especially in 
ham and bacon from the large herds of swine which are reared 
in the surrounding oak forests. The town is .said to have been 
founded by Alphonso IX. of Leon in 1229; in 1232 it was 
extended by his .son St Ferdinand, who gave it to the knights 
templar. Hence the name Jerez de lo.^ Caballeros, ” Jer^z of 
the knights.” 

JERICHO (in^, ipn';, once rh'7;, a word of disputed 

meaning, whether ” fragrant ” or ” moon l^god] city”), an 
important town in the Jordan valley some 5 m. N. of the Dead 
Sea. The references to it in the Pentateuch are confined to 
rough geographical indications of the latitude of the trans- 
Jordanic camp of the Israelites in Moab before their crossing of 
the river. This was the first (!anaanite city to be attacked and 
reduced by the victorious Israelites. The story of its conquest is 
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fully narrated in the iirst seven chapters of Joshua. There must 
be some little exaggeration in the statement that Jericho was 
totally destroyed; a hamlet large enou^ to be enumerated 
among the towns of Benjamin (Josh* xviii* ai) must have re- 
mained; but that it was small is shown by the fact that it was 
deemed a suitable place for David’s amtmssadors to retire to 
after the indignities put upon them by Hanun (2 Sam. x, 5; 
I ^on. xix. s). Its refortification was due to a Bethclite named 
Hiel> who endeavoured to avert the curse of Joshua by offering 
his sons as sacrifices at certain stages of the work (1 Kings xvi. 
34). After this event it grew again into importance and became 
the site of a college of prophets (2 Kings ii. 4 sqq.) for whom 
Elisha ** healed ** its poisonous waters. The principal spring 
in the neighbourhood of Jericho still bears /among the foreign 
residents) the name of Elisha; the natives call it, Ain es-Sultan, 
or “ Sultan’s spring.** To Jericho the victorious Israelite 
marauders magnanimously returned their Judahite captives at 
the bidding of the prophet Oded (2 Chron. xxviii. 15). Here 
was fought the last light between the Babylonians and Zedc- 
kiah, wherein the kingdom of Judah came to an end (2 Kings 
XXV. 5 ; Jer. xxxix. 5, lii. 8). In the New Testament Jericho 
is (’onnected with the well-known stories of Bar-Timaeus 
/Matt. XX. 29; Mark x. 46; Luke xviii. 35) and Zacchaeus 
(Luke xix. 1) and with the good Samaritan (Luke x. 30). 

The oxtra-Biblical history of joricho is as disastrous as are the 
records preserved in the Scriptures. Bacchides, the general of the 
Syrians, captured and fortified it (i Macc. ix. 30), Aristobulus 
(Jos. XIV. i. 2) also took it, Pompey (ib. XIV.’ iv. ij encamped 
hm on his way to Jerusalem. Before Herod its inhabitants ran 
away (ib. XIV. xv. 3) as they did before Vespasian (JVars, IV. viii. a). 
The rea.son of this lack uf warlike quality was no doubt the enervating 
effect of the great heat of the depression in which the city lies, which 
has the same effect on the handful of degraded humanity that still 
occupies the ancient Bit(>. 

Few places in Palestine are more fertile. It was the city of 
palm trees of the ancient record of the Israelite invasion preserved 
in part in Judg. i. x6; and Josephus speaks of its fruitfulness 
with enthusiasm (IVars IV. 8, 3). Even now' with every possible 
hindrance in the way of cultivation it is an important centre of 
fruit-growing. 

The modern cr-Riha is a poor squalid village of, it is estimated, 
atx)ut 300 inhabitants. It is not built exactly on the ancient site. 
Indeed, the site of Jericho lias shifted several times. The mound 
of Tell C8-Sultan, near Elisha’s Fountain,*' north of the modem 
village, no doubt covers the Canaanite town. There are two later 
sites, of Roman or Herodian date, one north, the other west, of this. 
It was probably the crusaders who established the modem site. 
An old tower attributed to them is to be seen in the village, and in 
the surrounding mountains are many remains of early monasticism. 
Aqueducts, ruined sugar-mills, and other remains of ancient industry 
abound in the neighbourhood. The whole district is the private 
property of the sultan of Turkey. In 1907-8 tiie Canaanite Jericho 
w'as excavated under the direction of Professor SelUn of Vienna. 

See “The German Excavation.s at Jericho,** Paf. Explor, Fttvd, 
Quart. Statem. (1910), pp. 54-68. 

JEIIRIN, a short closc-fitling jacket, made usually of leather, 
and without sleeves, the typical male upper garment of the 
i6th and 17th centuries. 'I’he origin of the word is unknown. 
The Dutch word jurk, a child’s frock, often taken as the source, 
is modern, and represents neither the sound nor the sense of the 
English word. In architecture the term jerkin-roofed ** is 
applied, probably with some obscure connexion with the gar- 
ment, to a particular form of gable end, the gable being cut 
off half way up the roof and sloping back like a hipped roof 
to the edge. 

JESOBOAM (Heb. ydroVdfn, apparently ** Am the clan/ 
here perhaps a divine name] contends **; LXX upofioafi), the 
name of two kings in the Bible. 

I. The first king of (north) Israel after the disruption (see 
Solomon). According to the traditions of his early life (i Kings 
xi. 26 sqq. and LXX), he was an Ephraimite who for his ability 
was placed over the forced levy of Ephraim and Blanasseh. 
Having sub.sequently incurred Solomon’s suspicions he fled to 
Shishak, king of Egypt, and remained with him until Reho- 
boam’s accession. When the latter came to be made kkig at 
Shechem, the old religious centre (see Abimelech), hopes were 
entertained that a more lenient policy would be introduced. 


But Rehoboam refused to depart from Solomon’s despotic rule, 
and was tactless enough to send Adoniram, the overseer of the 
corvie. He was stoned to death, and Rehoboam realizing 
the temper of the people fled to Jerusalem and prepared for 
war. Jeroboam became the recognized leader of the northern 
tribes.^ Conflicts occurred (i Kings xiv. 30L but no details arc 
preserved except the late stoiy of Rehoboam’s son Abijah 
in 2 Ciiron. xiii. Jeroboam’s chief achievement was the forti- 
fication of Shechem (his new ci^ital) and of Penuel in east 
Jordan. To counteract the influence of Jerusalem he established 
golden calves at Dan and Bethel, an act which to later ages was 
as gross a piece of wickedness as his rebellion against the legiti- 
mate dynasty of Judah. No notice has survived of Shishak’s 
invasion of Israel (see Rehoboam), and after a reign of twenty-two 
years Jeroboam was succeeded by Nadab, whose violent death 
two years later brought the whole house of Jeroboam to an end. 

The history of the separation of Judah and Israel in the loth 
century b.c. was written from a strong religious standpoint at a 
date considerably later than the event itself. The visit of Ahijah 
to Shiloh (xi. 29-39), to announce syml)olically the rending of the 
kingdom, replaces some account of a rebellion in which Jeroboam 
** lilted up his hand " {v. 27) against Solomon. To such an account, 
not to the incident of Ahijah and the cloak, his flight {v. 40) is the 
natural sequel. The story of Ahijah's prophecy against Jeroboam 
(ch. xiv.) is not in the original LXX, but another version of the same 
narrative appears at xii. 24 (LXX), in which there is no reference 
to a previous promise to Jeroboam through Ahijah, but the prophet 
is introduced as a new character. Further, in this version (xii. 24) 
the incident of the tearing of the cloak is related of Shemaiah and 
placed at the convention of Shechem. Shemaiah is the prophet 
who counselled Rehoboam to refrain from war (xii. 21-24) ; the in- 
function is opposed to xiv. 30, but appears to be intended to explain 
Rehoboam’s failure to overcome north Israel. (See W. R. Smith, 
Old Test, in Jewish Church (2nd ed.), 117 sqq.; Winckler, Alie Test. 

I Untersuch. 12 sqq., and J . Skinner, Century Bible: Kings, pp. 443 sqq.) 

2. Jeroboam, son of Joash (2), a contemporary of Azariah, 
king of Judah. He was one of the greatest of the kings of 
Israel. He succeeded in breaking the power of Damascus, 
which had long been devastating his land, and extended his 
kingdom from Hamath on the Orontes to the Dead Sea. The 
brief summary of his achievements preserved in 2 Kings xiv. 23 
sqq. may be supplemented by the original writings of Amos and 
Hosea.^ There appears to be an allusion in Amos vi. 13 to 
the recovery of Ashteroth-Karnaim and Lodebar in E. Jordan, 
and the conquest of Moab (Isa. xv. seq.) is often ascribed to 
this reign. After a period of prosperity, internal disturbances 
broke out and the northern kingdom hastened to its fall. Jero- 
boam was succeeded by his son Zechariah, who after six months 
was killed at Ibleam (so read in 2 Kings xv. 10; cf. ix. 27, 
murder of Ahaziah) by bhallum the son of jabesh — i.e. possibly 
of Jabesh-Gilead — who a month later fell to Menahem (q.v.). 

See, further, Jews US;, 9 and §§ X2, 13. {S* A. C.) 

JEROME, ST (Hieronymus, in full Eusebius Sophronius 
Hieronymus) {c. 340-420), was bom at Stride (modern 
Strigau ?), a town on the border of Dalmatia fronting Pannonia, 
destroyed by the (Soths in a.d. 377. What is known of Jerome 
has mostly been recovered from his own writings. He appears to 
have been born about 340 ; his parents were Christians, orthodox 
though living among people mostly Arians and wealthy. 
He was at first educated at home, Bonosus, a life-long friend, 
sharing his youthful studies, and was afterwards sent to Rome. 
Donatus taught him grammar and explained the Latin poets. 
Victorinus taught him rhetoric. He attended the law-courts, 
and listened to the Roman advocates pleading in the Forum. 
He went to the schools of philosophy, and heard lectures on 
Plato, Diogenes, Clitomachus and Cameades; the conjunction 
of names shows how philosophy had become a dead tradition. 

* On the variant traditions in the Hebrew text and the Septuagint, 
see the commentaries on Kings. 

^See also Jonah. In 2 Kings xiv. tS, ’’Hamath, which had 
Mmpd to Judah ” (R.V.) is incorrect; Winckler \Keilinsckrifi, u. 
Atu Ttst., and ed., 262) siMpects a reference to Israel's overlordship 
in Judah; Bumey (Heb. Text of Kings) reads : *' how he fought with 
Damascus and how he turned away the wrath of Yahweh from 
Israel '* ; see also Ency. Bib. col. 2406 n. 4, and the commentaries. 
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His Sundays were spent in the catacombs in discovering ^ves 
of the martyrs and deciphering inscriptions. Pope Liberius 
baptized him in 360; three years later the news of the death of 
the emperor Julian came to Rome, and Christians felt relieved 
from a great dread. 

When his student days were over Jerome returned to Stride, 
but did not stay there long. His character was formed. He was 
a scholar, with a scholar’s tastes and cravings for knowledge, 
easily excited, bent on scholarly discoveries. From Stride he 
went to Aquileia, where he formed some friendships among 
the monks of the large monastery, notably with Ru&ius, with 
whom he was destined to quarrel bitterly over the question of 
Origen’s orthodoxy and worth as a commentator ; for Jerome was 
a man who always sacrificed a friend to an opinion, and when he 
changed sides in a controversy expected his acquaintances to 
follow him. From Aquileia he went to Gaul (366-370), visiting 
in turn the principal places in that country, from Narbonne 
and Toulouse in the south to Treves on the north-east frontier. 
He stayed some time at Treves studying and observing, and it 
was there that he first began to think seriously upon sacred 
things. From Treves he returned to Strido, and from Strido 
to Aquileia. He settled down to literaiy work in Aquileia 
(370-373) and composed there his first origi^ tract, De midiere 
septies percussa, in the form of a letter to his friend Innocentius. 
Some dispute caused him to leave Aquileia suddenly ; and with a 
few companions, Innocentius, Evagrius, and Heuodorus being 
among them, he started for a long tour in the East. The epistle 
to Rufinus (3rd in Vallarsi’s enumeration) tells us the route. 
They went through Thrace, visiting Athens, Bithynia, Galatia, 
Pontus, Cappadocia and Cilicia, to Antioch, Jerome observing 
and making notes as they went. He wi^ mterested in the 
theological disputes and schisms in Galatia, in the two lan- 
guages spoken in Cilicia, &c. At Antioch the party remained 
some time. Innocentius died of a fever, and Jerome was 
dangerously ill* This illness induced a spiritual change, and he 
resolved to renounce whatever kept him back from God. His 
greatest temptation was the study of the literature of pagan 
Rome. In a dream Christ reproached him with caring more 
to be a Ciceronian than a Christian. He disliked the uncouth 
style of the Scriptures. ** 0 Lord,” he prayed, “ thou knowest 
tKat whenever I have and study secular MSS. I deny thee,” 
and he made a resolve henceforth to devote his scholarship to 
the Holy Scripture. “ David was to be henceforth his Simonides, 
Pindar and Alcaeus, his Flaccus, Catullus and Severus.” 
Fortified by these resolves he betook himself to a hermit life in 
the wastes of Chalcis, S.E. from Antioch (373-379). Chalcis 
was the Thebaid of Syria. Great numbers of monks, each in 
solitary cell, spent lonely lives, scorched by the sun, ill-clad and 
scantily fed, pondering on portions of Scripture or copying MSS. 
to serve as objects of meditation. Jerome at once set himself 
to such scholarly work as the place afforded. He discovered and 
copied MSS., and began to study Hebrew. There also he wrote 
the life of St Paul of Thebes, probably an imaginary tale embody- 
ing the facts of the monkish life around hun. Just then the 
Meletian schism, which arose over the relation of the orthodox 
to Arian bishops and to those baptized by Arians, distressed 
the church at Antioch (see Meletius of Antioch), and Jerome as 
usual eagerly joined the fray. Here as elsewhere he 1^ but one 
rule to guide him in matters of doctrine and discipline — the 
practice of Rome and the VVest; for it is singular to see how 
Jerome, who is daringly original in points of scholarly criticism, 
was a ruthless parti.san in all other matters; and, having dis- 
covered what was the Western practice, he set tongue and pen 
to work with his usual bitterness (Altercatio luciferiani et 
ortkoioxi). 

At Antioch in 379 he was ordained presbyter. From there he 
went to Constantinople, where he met with the great Eastern 
scholar and theologian Gregory of Nazianzus, and with his aid 
tried to perfect himself in Greek. The result of his studies there 
was the translation of the Ckronicon of Eusebius, with a con- 
tinuation ^ of twenty-eight homilies of Origen on Jeremiah and 
1 Cf. Schoene*s critical edition (Berlin, 1866, 1875). 
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Ezekiel, and of nine homilies of Origen on the visions of 
Isaiah. 

In 381 Meletius died, and Pope Damasus interfered in the 
dispute at Antioch, hoping to end it. Jerome was called to 
Rome in 382 to give help in the matter, and was made secretary 
during the investigation. His work brought him into inter- 
course with this great pontiff, who soon saw what he could be^t 
do, and how his vast scholarship might be made of use to the 
church. Damasus suggested to him U) revise the ''Old Latin” 
translation of the Bible; and to this task he henceforth devoted 
his great abilities. At Rome were published the Gospels (with 
a dedication to Pope Damasus, an (xplanatory introduction, 
and the canons of Eusebius), the rest of the New Testament 
and the version of the Psalms from the Septuagint known as the 
Psalterium romanum, which was followed (r. 388) by the Psal- 
terium gaUicanum^ based on the Hcxaplar Greek text. These 
scholarly labours, however, did not take up his whole time, and 
it was almost impossible for Jerome to be long anywhere without 
getting into a dispute. He w^as a zealous defender of that 
monastic life which was beginning to take such a large place 
in the church of the 4th century, and he found enthusiastic 
disciples among the Roman ladies. A number of widows and 
maidens met together in the house of Marcella to study the 
Scriptures with him ; he taught them Hebrew, and preached the 
virtues of the celibate life. His arguments and exhortations may 
be gathered from many of his epistles and from his tract Adversus 
Hdvidium, in which he defends the perpetual virginity of Mary 
against Helvidius, who maintained that she bore children to 
Joseph. His influence over these ladies alarmed their relatives 
and excited the suspicions of the regular priesthood and of the 
populace, but while Pope Damasus lived Jerome remained secure. 
Damasus died, however, in 384, and was succeeded] by Siricius, 
who did not show much friendship for Jerome. He found it 
expedient to leave Rome, and set out for the East in 385. His 
letters (especially £p. 45) are full of outcries against his enemies 
and of indignant protestations that he had done nothing un- 
becoming a Christian, that he had taken no money, nor gifts 
great nor small, that he had no delight in silken attire, sparkling 
gems or gold ornaments, that no matron moved him unless by 
penitence and fasting, &c. His route is given in the third book In 
Rufinum; he went by Rhegium and Cyprus, where he was enter- 
tained by Bishop Epiphanius, to Antioch. There he was joined 
by two wealthy Roman ladies, Paula, a widow, and Eustochium, 
her daughter, one of Jerome’s Hebrew .students. They came 
accompanied by a band of Roman maidens vowed to live a 
celibate life in a nunnery in Palestine. Accompanied by these 
ladies Jerome made the tour of Palestine, carefully noting with 
a scholar’s keenness the various places mentioned in Holy 
Scripture. The results of this journey may be traced in his 
translation with emendations of the book of Eusebius on the 
situation and names of Hebrew places, written probably three 
years afterwards, when he had settled down at Bethlehem. 
From Palestine Jerome and his companions went to Egypt, 
remaining some time in Alexandria; and they visited the con- 
vents of the Nitrian desert. Jerome’s mind was evidently full 
of anxiety about his translation of the Old Testament, for we find 
him in his letters recording the conversations he had with learned 
men about disputed readings and doubtful renderings; the blind 
Didymus of Alexandria, whom he heard interpreting Hosea, 
appears to have been most useful. When they returned to 
Palestine they all settled at Bethlehem, where Paula built four 
monasteries, three for nuns and one for monks. She was at the 
head of the nunneries until her death in 404, when Eustochium 
succeeded her; Jerome presided over the fourth monastery. 
Here he did most of his literary work and, throwing aside his 
unfinished plan of a translation from Origen’s Hexaplar text, 
translated the Old Testament directly from the Hebrew, with 
the aid of Jewish scholars. He mentions a rabbi from Lydda, 
a rabbi from Tiberias, and above all rabbi Ben Anina, who 
came to him by night secretly for fear of the Jews. Jerome 
was not familiar enough with Hebrew to be able to dispense with 
such assistance, and he makes the synagogue responsible for the 
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accuracy of his version : “ Let him who would challenge aught 
in this translation/' he says, “ ask the Jews." The result of all 
this labour was the Latin translation of the Scriptures which, 
in spite of much opposition from the more conservative party in 
the church, afterwards became the Vulg:ate or authorized ver- 
sion; but the Vulgate as we have it now is not exactly Jerome’s 
Vulgate, for it suffered a good deal from changes made under the 
influence of the older translations; the text became very corrupt 
during the middle ages, and in particular all the A{K>ciypha, 
except Tobit and Judith, which Jerome translated from the 
Chaldee, were added from the older versions. (See ^Bible : 
O.r. Versims) 

Notwithstanding the labour involved in translating the 
Scriptures, Jerome found time to do a great deal of literary work, 
and also to indulge in violent controversy. Earlier in life he 
had a great admiration for Origen, and translated many of lus 
works, and this lasted after he had settled at Bethlehem, for in 
389 he translated Origcn’s homilies on Luke; but he came to 
change his opinion and wrote violently against two admirers of 
the great Alexandrian scholar, John, bishop of Jerusalem, and 
his own former friend Rufinus. 

At Bethlehem also he found time to finish Didymi de spiritu 
sancto liber, a translation begun at Rome at the recjuest of Pope 
Damasus, to denounce the revival of Gnostic heresies by Jovin- 
ianus and Vigilantius (Adv. Jovinianum lib, JL and Contra 
VigUantium liber), and to repeat his admiration of the hermit 
life in his Vita S/Hilarionis eremitae, 'm his Vita Malchi monachi 
captivi, in his translations of the Rule of St Pachomius (the 
Benedict of Egypt), and in his 5 . Pachomii ei 6’. Theodorici 
epistolae et verba mystica. He also wrote at Bethlehem De viris 
illustribus sive de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, a church history in 
biographies, ending with the life of the author; De nominibus 
Hebraicis, compiled from Philo and Origen ; and De situ et nomini- 
bus locorum Hebraicorum} At the .same i)lace, too, he wrote 
Quaestiones Hebraicae on Genesis,*'^ and a series of commentaries 
on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, the Twelve Minor Prophets, 
Matthew and the Epistles of St Paul. About 394 Jerome came 
to know Augustine, for whom he held a high regard. He 
engaged in the Pel^ian controversy with more than even his 
usual bitterness (Dialogi contra pelagianos); and it is said that 
the violence of his invective so provoked his opponents that an 
armed mob attacked the monastery, and that Jerome was forced 
to flee and to remain in concealment for nearly two years. He 
returned to Bethlehem in 418, and after a lingering illness died 
on the 30th of September 420. 

Jerome “ is one of the few Fathers to whom the title of Saint 
appears to have been given in recognition of services rendered to 
the Church rather than for eminent sanctity. He is the great 
Christian scholar of his age, rather than the profound theologian 
or the wise guide of souls." Hi.s great work was the Vulgate, 
but his achievements in other fields would have sufficed to dis- 
tinguish him. His commentaries are valuable because of his 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, his varied interests, and his 
comparative freedom from allegory. To him we owe the dis- 
tinction between canonical and apocryphal writings; in the 
Prologus Galeatus prefixed to his version of Samuel and Kings, he 
says that the church reads the Apocrypha " for the edification of 
the people, not for confirming the authority of ecclesiastical doc- 
trines." He was a pioneer in the fields of patrology and of bib- 
lical archaeology. In controversy he was too fond of mingling 
personal abuse with legitimate argument, and this weakness 
mars his letters, which were held in high admiration in the early 
middle ages, and are valuable for their history of the man and 
his times. Luther in his Table Talk condemns them as dealing 
only with fasting, meats, virginity, &c. “ If he only had insisted 
upon the works of faith and performed them ! But he teaches 
nothing either about faith, or love, or hope, or the works of 
faith." 

' Compare the critical edition of these two works in Lagardc's 
OnomasHca sacra (Gotting. 1870). 

^ See Lagarde's edition appended to his Genesis Graece (Leipzig, 
1868). 


Editions of the complete works ; Erasmus (9 vols., Basel, X516* 
1520); Mar. Victorius, bishop of Rieti (9 vols., Rome, 1565-1572); 
R Calixtus and A. Tribbechovius (12 vols., Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1684-1690); J. Martianay (5 vols., incomplete Benedictine ed., 
Paris, 1693-1706); D. Vallarsi (ii vols., Verona, 1734-1742), the 
best; Migne, Patrol. Ser. Lai. (xxii.-xxix.). Thebe viris iUust.vt&a 
edited by Herding in 1879. A selection is given in translation by 
W. H. Fremantle, " Select Library of Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, 
2nd series, vol. vi. (New York, 1893). BiogrM>hie8 are prefixed to 
most of the above editions. See also lives by F. Z. Collombet (Paris 
and Lyons, 1844); O. Zdckler (Gotha, 1865); £. L. Cutts (London, 
1878); C. Martin (London, x888); P. Largent (Paris, 1898); F. W. 
Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, ii. 150-297 (Edinburgh, 1889). 
Additional literature is cited in Hauck-Herzog's Reeueneyk. fur 
prot TheoL viii. 42. 

JEROME, JEROME KLAPKA (185^ ), English author, 

was bom on the 2nd of May 1859. He was educated at the 
philological school, Marylebone, London; and was by turns 
clerk, schoolmaster and actor, before he settled down to journal- 
ism. He made his reputation as a humorist in 1889 with Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow and Three Men in a Boat, and 
from 1892 to 1897 he was co-editor of The Idler with Robert 
Barr. At the same time he was also the editor of To-Day, A 
one-act play of his, Barbara, was produced at the Globe theatre 
in 1886, and was followed by many others, among them Sunset 
(1888), Wood Barrow Farm{i%t^i), The Passingofthe Third Floor 
Back (1907). Among his later books are Letters to Clorinda 
(1898), The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow (1898), Three Men 
on the Bummel (1900), Tommy and Co, (1904), They and 1 (1909). 

JEROME OF PRAGUE (d. 1416), an early Bohemian church- 
reformer and friend of John Hus. Jerome’s part in the Hussite 
movement was formerly much overrated. Very little is known 
of his early years. He is stated to have belonged to a noble 
Bohemian family ^ and to have been a few years younger than 
Hus, After beginning his studies at the university of Prague, 
where he never attempted to obtain any ecclesiastical office, 
Jerome proceeded to Oxford in 1398. There he became greatly 
impressed by the writings of Wycliffe, of whose Dialogus and 
Trialogus he made copies. Always inclined to a roving life, he 
soon proceeded to the university of Paris and afterwards con- 
tinued his studies at Cologne and Heidelberg, returning to 
Prague in 1407. In 1403 he is stated to have undertaken a 
journey to Jerusalem. At Paris his open advocacy of the views 
of Wycliffe brought him into conflict with John Gerson, chan- 
cellor of the university. In Prague Jerome soon attracted 
attention by his advanced and outspoken opinions. He gave 
great offence also by exhibiting a portrait of Wycliffe in his room. 
Jerome was soon on terms of friendship with Hus, and took part 
m all the controversies of the university. When in 1408 a 
French embassy arrived at Kutnd Hora, the residence of King 
Wcnceslaus of Bohemia, and proposed that the papal schism 
should be terminated by the refusal of the temporal authorities 
further to recognize either of the rival popes, Wcnceslaus sum- 
moned to KutnA Hora the members of the university. The 
Bohemian magistri spoke strongly in favour of the French pro- 
posals, while the Germans maintained their allegiance to the 
Roman pope, Gregory XII. The re-organization of the univer- 
sity was also discussed, and as Wcnceslaus for a time favoured 
the Germans, Hus and Jerome, as leaders of the Bohemians, 
incurred the anger of the king, who threatened them with death 
by fire should they oppose his will. 

In 1410 Jerome, who had incurred the hostility of the arch- 
bishop of Prague by his speeches in favour of Wycliffe’s teaching, 
went to Ofen, where King Sigismund of Hungary resided, and, 
though a layman, preached before the king denouncing strongly 
the rapacity and immorality of the clergy, Sigismund shortly 
afterwards received a letter from the archbishop of Prague con- 
taining accusations against Jerome. He was imprisoned by 
order of the king, but does not appear to have been detained 
long in Hungary. Appearing at Vienna, he was again brought 

The statement that Jerome’s family name was Faulfiss, is 
founded on a misunderstood passage of Aeneas Sylvius, Historica 
Bohemica. Aeneas Sylvius names as one of the early Bohemian 
reformers a man ^*genere nobilis, ex domo guam Putridi Piscis 
vacant,** This was enoneously believed to refer to Jerome. 
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before the ecclesiastical authorities. He was accused of spreading 
Wycliffc’s doctrines, and his general conduct at Oxford, Paris, 
Cologne, Prague and Ofen was censured. Jerome vowed that 
he would not leave Vienna till he had cleared himself from the 
accusation of heresy. Shortly afterwards he secretly left Vienna, 
declaring that this promise had been forced on him. He went 
first to V6ttau in Moravia, and then to Prague. In 1412 the 
representatives of Pope Gregory XII. publicly offered indul- 
gences for sale at Pra^e, wishing to raise money for the pope’s 
campaign against King Ladislaus of Naples, an adherent of the 
antipope of Avignon. Contrary to the wishes of the archbishop 
of Prague a meeting of the members of the university took place, 
at which both Hus and Jerome spoke strongly against the sale 
of indulgences. The fieiy eloquence of Jerome, which is noted 
by all contemporary writers, obtained for him greater success 
even than that of Hus, particularly among the younger students, 
who conducted him in triumph to his dwelling-place. Shortly 
afterwards Jerome proceeded to Poland-— it is said on the invita- 
tion of King Wladislaus. His courtly manners and his eloquence 
here also caused him to become very popular, but he again met 
with strong opposition from the Roman Church. While travel- 
ling with the grand-duke Lithold of Lithuania Jerome took part 
in the religious services of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

During his stay in northern Europe Jerome received the news 
that Hus had been summoned to appear before the council of 
Constance. He wrote to his friend advising him to do so and 
adding that he would also proceed there to afford him assistance. 
Contrary to the advice of Hus he arrived at Constance on the 
4th of April 1415. Advised to fly immediately to Bohemia, he 
succeeded in reaching Hirschau, only 25 m. from the Bohemian 
frontier. He was here arrested and brought back in chains to 
Const^ce, where he was examined by judges appointed by the 
council. His courage failed him in prison and, to regain his 
freedom, he renounced the doctrines of Wycliffe and Hus. He 
declared that Hus had been justly executed and stated in a letter 
addressed on the 12th of August 1415 to Lacek, lord of Kravaf — 
the only literary document of Jerome that has been preserved — 
that “ the dead man (Hus) had written many false and harmful 
things.” Full confidence was not placed in Jerome’s recantation. 
He claimed to be heard at a general meeting of the council, and 
this was granted to him. He now again maintained all the theo- 
ries which he had formerly advocated, and, after a trial that 
lasted only one day, he was condemned to be burnt as a heretic. 
The sentence was immediately carried out on the 30th of May 
1416, and he met his death with fortitude. As Poggio Braccio- 
lini writes, ” none of the Stoics with so constant and brave a soul 
endured death, which he (Jerome) seemed rather to long for.” 
i'he eloquence of the Italian humanist has bestowed a not 
entirely merited aureole on the memory of Jerome of Prague. 

See all works dealing with Hus ; and indeed all histories of Bohemia 
contain detailed accounts of the career of Jerome. The Lives of 
ohn Wicliffe^ Lord Cobham, John Huss^ Jerome of Prague and Zikka 
y William Gilpin (London, 17G5) still has a certain value. (L.) 

JERROLD, DOUGLAS WILLIAM (1803-1857), English 
dramatist and man of letters, was born in London on the 3rd 
of January 1803. His father, Samuel Jerrold, actor, was at that 
time lessee of the little theatre of Wilsby near Cranbrook in Kent, 
but in 1807 he removed to Sheemess. There, among the blue- 
jackets who swarmed in the port during the war with France, 
Douglas grew into boyhood. He occasionally took a child’s 
part on the stage, but his father’s profession had little attraction 
for the boy. In December 1813 he joined the guardship 
“ Namur,” where he had Jane Austen’s brother as captain, and he 
served as a midshipman until the peace of 1815. He saw nothing 
of the w'ar save a number of wounded soldiers from Waterloo; 
hut till his dying day there lingered traces of his early passion for 
the sea. The peace of 1815 ruined Samuel Jerrold; there was 
no more prize money. On the ist of Janu^ 1816 he removed 
with his family to London, where the ex-midshipman began the 
world again as a printer’s apprentice, and in 1819 became a com- 
positor in the printing-office of the Sunday Monitor, Several 
short papers and copies of verses by him had already appeared 
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in the sixpenny magazines, and one evening he dropped into the 
I editor’s box a criticism of the opera Der Freischutz, Next 
morning he received his own copy to set up, together with a 
flattering note from the editor, requesting further contributions 
from the anonymous author. Thenceforward Jerrold was en- 
gaged in journalism. In 1821 a comedy that he had composed 
in his fifteenth year was brought out at Sadler’s Wells theatre, 
under the title More Frightened than Hurt. Other pieces 
followed, and in 1825 he was engaged for a few pounds weekly 
to produce dramas and farces to the order of Davidge of the 
Coburg theatre. In the autumn of 1824 the ” little Shake- 
speare in a camlet cloak,” as he was called, married Mary Swann ; 
and, while he was engaged with the drama at night, he was 
steadily pushing his way as a journalist. For a short while he 
was part proprietor of a small Sunday newspaper. In 1829, 
through a quarrel with the exacting Davidge, Jerrold left the 
Coburg; and his three-act melodrama, Black-eyed Susan ; or, All 
in the Downs, was brought out by R. W. Elliston at the Surre>' 
theatre. The success of the piece was enormous. With its 
free gallant sea-flavour, it took the town by storm, and ” all 
London went over the water to see it.” Elli.ston made a fortune 
by the piece; T. P. Cooke, who played William, made his repu- 
tation; Jerrold received about £60 and was engaged as dramatic 
author at five pounds a week. But his fame as a dramatist 
was achieved. In 1830 it was proposed that he .should adapt 
.something from the French for Drury Lane. ” No,” was hi.s 
reply, ” I shall come into this theatre as an original dramati.si 
or not at all.” The Bride of Ludgate (December 8, 1831) 
was the first of a number of his plays produced at Drury Lane. 
The other patent houses threw their doors open to him also (the 
Adclphi had already done so); and in 1836 Jerrold became co- 
manager of the Strand theatre with W. J. Hammond, his brother- 
in-law. The venture was not successful, and the partnership 
was dissolved. While it lasted Jerrold wrote his only tragedy, 
The Painter of Ghent, and himself appeared in the title-role, with- 
out any very marked success. He continued to write sparkling 
comedies till 1854, the date of his last piece. The Heart of Gold. 

Meanwhile he had won his way to the pages of numerous 
periodicals— before 1830 of the second-rate magazines only, but 
after that to those of more importance. He was a contributor 
to the Monthly Magazine, Blackwood's, the Neiv Monthly, and 
the Athenaeum. To Punch, the publication which of all others 
is a.ssociated with his name, he contributed from its second 
number in 1841 till within a few days of his death. He founded 
and edited for some time, though with indifferent success, the 
Illuminated Magazine, Jerrold' s Shilling Magazine, and Douglas 
Jerrold' s Weekly Newspaper-, and under his editor.ship Lloyd's 
Weekly Newspaper rose from almost nonentity to a circulation of 
182,000. The history of his later years is little more than a 
catalogue of his literary productions, interrupted now and again 
by brief visits to the Continent or to the country. Douglas 
Jerrold died at his house, Kilburn Priory, in London, on the 
8th of June 1857. 

Jerrold’s figure was small and spare, and in later years bowed 
almost to deformity. His features were .strongly marked and 
expressive from the thin humorous lips to the keen blue eyes 
gleaming from beneath the shaggy eyebrows. He was l)risk and 
active, with the careless bluffness of a sailor. Open and sincere, 
he concealed neither his anger nor his pica.sure ; to his simple 
frankne.ss all polite duplicity was distasteful. The cynical side 
of his nature he kept for hi.s writings; in private life his hand was 
always open. In politics Jerrold was a Liberal, and he gave eager 
sympathy to Kossuth, Mazzini and Louis Blanc. In social 
politics especially he took an eager part; he never tired of de- 
claiming against the horrors of war, the luxury of bishops, and 
the iniquity of capital punishment. 

Douglas Jerrold is now perhaps better known from his reputa- 
tion as a brilliant wit in conversation than from his writings. As 
a dramatist he was very popular, though his plays have not kept 
the stage. He dealt with rather humbler forms of social life 
than had commonly been represented on the boards. He was 
one of the first and certainly one of the most successful of those 
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who in defence of the native English drama endeavoured to I of Ryswick; he was ambassador at the Hague, and after becoming 
stem the tide of translation from the French, which threatened an earl was ambassador in Paris. In 1690 he was made secretary 


early in the 79th century altogether to drown original native 
talent. His skill in construction and his mastery of epigram 
and brilliant dialogue are well exemplified in his comedy, Time 
Works Wonders (Haymarket, April 26, 1845). The tales and 
sketches which form the bulk of Jerrold’s collected works 
vaiy much in skill and interest; but, although there are 
evident traces of their having been composed from week to 
week, they are always marked by keen satirical observation 
and pungent wit. 

Among the beat known of his numerous works arc ; Men of 
Ckaracter (1838J, including “Job i^ippin : The man who couldnT 
help it,“ and other sketches of the same kind ; Cakes and Ale (z vols., 
1842), a collection of short papers and whimsical stories; some more 
serious novels — The Story of a Feather (1844), The Chronicles of 
Clovernooh (1846), A Man made of Money (1849), and St Giles and St 
James (1851); and various series of papers reprinted from Punch — 
Punch's Letters to his Son (1843), Punch's Complete Letter ‘Writer 
(1B43), and the famous Mrs Caudle's Curtain Lectures (184O). 

Sec W. 13 . Jerrold, Life and Pemains of Douglas Jerrold (i8w). 
A collected edition of his writing.*!i appeared in 1851-1854, and The 
Works of Douglas Jerrold^ with a memoir by his son, W. B. Jerrold, 
in 1863x1864; but neither is complete. Among the numerous 
selections from his talcs and witticisms are two edited by his grand- 
son, Walter Jerrold, Eons Mots of Charles Dickens and Douglas 
Jerrold (new ed., 1904), and The Essays of Douglas Jerrold (1903). 
illustrated by H. M. Brock. See also The Wit and Opinions of Douglas 
Jerrold (1858), edited by W. B. Jerrold. 

His eldest son, William Blanchard Jerrold (1826-1884), 
English journalist and author, was born in London on the 23rd 
of December 1826, and abandoning the artistic career for which 
he was educated, began newspaper work at an early age there. 
He was appointed Crystal Palace commissioner to Sweden in 
1853, and wrote A Brage-Beaker with the Swedes (1854) on his 
return. In 1855 he was sent to the Paris exhibition as corre- 
spondent for several London papers, and from that time he lived 
much in Paris, In 1857 he succeeded his father as editor of 
Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper, a post which he held for twenty-six 
years. During the Civil War in America he strongly supported 
the North, and several of his leading articles were reprinted and 
placarded in New York by the federal government. He was the 
founder and president of the English branch of the international 
literary association for the assimilation of copyright laws. 
Four of his plays were successfully produced on the London stage, 
the popular farce Cool as a Cucumber (Lyceum, 1851) being the 
best known. His French experiences resulted in a number of 
books, most important of which is his Life of Napoleon 111 , 
(1874). He was occupied in writing the biography of Gustave 
Dor 4 , who had illustrated several of his books, when he died on 
the loth of March 1884. 

Among his books arc A Story of Social Distinction (1848), Life and 
Remains of Douglas Jerrold {t 8 $g), Up and Down in the world 
The Children of Lutetia (1864), Cent per Cent (1871), .4# Home in Paris 
(1871), The Best of all Good Company (1871-1873). and The Life of 
George Cruikshank (1882). 

JERRY, a short form of the name Jeremiah, applied to various 
common objects, and more particularly to a machine for finishing 
cloth. The expression jerry-built is applied to houses built 
badly and of inferior materials, and run up by a speculative 
builder. There seems to be no foundation for the assertion that 
this expression was occasioned by the work of a firm of Liverpool 
builders named Jerry. 

JERSEY, EARLS OF. Sir Edward Villiers (r. 1656-17x1), 
son of Sir Edward Villiers (1620-1689), of Richmond, Surrey, 
was created Baron Villiers and Viscount Villiers in 1691 and earl 
of Jersey in 1697. His ipandfathcr, Sir Edward Villiers {e. 1585- 
1626), master of the mint and president of Munster, was ^f- 
brother of George Villiers, ist duke of Buckingham, and 
of Christopher Villiers, ist carl of Ax^lesey; his sister was 
Elizabeth Villiers, the mistress of WiUiam III., and after- 
wards countess of Orkney. Villiers was knight-marshal of 
the royal household in succession to his father; master of the 
horse to Queen Mary; and lord chamberlain to William III. and 
Queen Aime. In 16^ he represented his country at the congress 


of state for the southern department, and on three occasions he 
was one of the lords justices of England. In 1704 he was dis- 
missed from office by Anne, and after this event he was concerned 
in some of the Jacobite schemes. He died on the 25th of August 
171X. The 2nd earl was his son William {c, 1682-1721), an 
adherent of the exiled house of Stuart, and the 3rd earl was the 
latter’s son William (d. 1769), who succeeded his kinsman John 
Fitzgerald {c, 1692-1766) as 6th Viscount Grandison. The 3rd 
earl’s son, George Bussy, the 4th earl (1735-1805), held several 
positions at the court of George III., and on account of his 
courtly manners was called the “ prince of Maccaronies.” The 
4th earl’s son, George, sth earl of Jersey (1773-1859), one of the 
most celebrated fox-hunters of his time and a successful owner 
of racehorses, married Sarah Sophia (1785-1867), daughter of 
I John Fane, loth carl of Westmorland, and granddaughter of 
Robert Child, the banker. She inherited her grandfather's 
great wealth, including his interest in Child’s bank, and with her 
husband took the name of Child-Villiers. Since this time the 
connexion of the earls of Jersey with Child’s bank has been main- 
tained. Victor Albert George Child-Villiers (b. 1845) succeeded 
his father George Augustus (1808-1859), 6th earl, who had only 
held the title for three weeks, as 7th earl of Jersey in 1859. 
This nobleman was governor of New South Wales from 1890 
to 1893. 

JERSEY, the largest of the Channel Islands, belonging to 
Great Britain. Its chief town, St Helier, on the south coast of 
the island, is in 49® 12' N., 2° 7' W., 105 m. S. by E. of Portland 
Bill on the English coast, and 24 m. from the French coast to the 
east. Jersey is the southernmost of the more important islands 
of the group. It is of oblong form with a length of 10 m. from 
east to west and an extreme breadth of 6J m. The area is 28,717 
acres, or 45 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 52,576. 

The island reaches its greatest elevation (nearly 500 ft.) in the 
north, the land rising sha^ly from the north coast, and displaying 
bold and picturesque cliffs towards the sea. The east, south 
and west coasts consist of a succession of large open bays, shallow 
and rocky, with marshy or sandy shores separated by rocky head- 
lands. The principal bays are Grdve au Lanfons, Gr^ve de 
Lecq, St John’s and Bouley Bays on the north coast; St Cathe- 
rine’s and Grouville Bays on the east; St Clement’s, St Aubin’s 
and St Brelade’s Bays on the south ; and StOuen’s Bay, the wide 
sweep of which occupies nearly the whole of the west coast. 
The sea in many places has encroached greatly on the land, and 
sand drifts have been found troublesome, especially on the west 
coast. The surface of the country is broken by winding valleys 
having a general direction from north to south, and as they 
approach the south uniting so as to form small plains. The 
lofty hedges which bound the small enclosures into which Jersey 
is divided, the trees and shrubberies which line the roads and 
cluster round the uplands and in almost every nook of the valleys 
unutilized for pasturage or tillage, give the island a luxuriant 
appearance, neutralizing the bare effect of the few sandy plains 
and sand-covered hills. Fruits and flowers indigenous to warm 
climates grow freely in the open air. The land, under careful 
cultivation, is rich and productive, the soil being generally a 
deep loam, especially in the valleys, but in the west shallow, light 
and sandy. The subsoil is usually gravel, but in some parts an 
unfertile clay. Some two-third $ of the total area is under 
cultivation, great numbers of cattle being pastured, and much 
market gardening practised. The potato crop is very large. 
The peasants take advantage of every bit of wall and every 
isolated nook of ground for growing fruit trees. Grapes arc 
ripened under glass ; oranges can be grown in sheltered situations, 
but the most common fruits are apples, which are used for cider, 
and pears. A manure of bimt sea-weed {vraic) is generally 
used. The pasturage is very rich, and is much improved by the 
application of this manure to the surface. The breed of cattle 
is kept pure by stringent laws against the importation of foreign 
anin^. The milk is used almost exclusively to manufacture 
batter. The cattle are always housed in winter, but remain out 
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at night from May till October. There was formerly a small 
black breed of horses peculiar to the island, but horses are now 
chiefly imported from France or England. Pigs are kept 
prindpaliy for local consumption^ and only a few sheep are 
reared. Fish are not so plentiful as round the shores of Guernsey, 
but mackerel, turbot, cod, mullet and especially the conger eel 
are abuirdant at the Mmquiers. There is a large oyster bed 
between Jersey and Fiance, but partly on account of over- 
dredging the supply is not so abundant as formerly. There is 
a great variety of other shell fish. The fisheries, ship-buildtng 
and boat^building employ many of the inhabitants. Kelp and 
iodine are manufactured from sea-wced. The principal exports 
are granite, fruit and vegetables (especially potatoes), butter 
and cattle; and the chief imports coal and articles of human con- 
sumption. Communications with England are maintained prin- 
cipally from Southampton and Weymouth, and there are regular 
steamship services from Granville and St Malo on the French 
coast. The Jersey railway runs west from St Helier round St 
Aubin’s Bay to St Aubin, and continues to Corbi^re at the south- 
western extremity of the island; and the Jersey eastern railway 
follows the southern and eastern coasts to Gorey. The island is 
intersected with a network of good roads. 

Jersey is under a distinct and in several respects different form 
of administrative government from Guernsey and the smaller 
islands included in the bailiwick of Guernsey. For its peculiar 
constitution, system of justice, ecclesiastical arrangements and 
finance, see Channel Islands. There arc twelve parishes, 
namely St Helier, Grouville, St Brelade, St Clement, St John, 
St Laurence, St Martin, St Mary, St Ouen, St Peter, St Saviour 
and Trinity. The population of the island nearly doubled 
between i8si and 1901, but decreased from 54,518 to 52,576 
between 1891 and 1901. 

The history of Jersey is treated under Channel Islands. 
Among objects of antiquarian interest, a cromlech near Mont 
Orgueil is the finest of several examples. St Brelade’s church, 
probably the oldest in the island, dates from the 12th century; 
among the later churches St Helier’s, of the 14th century, may 
\yt mentioned. There are also some very early chapels, con- 
sidered to date from the loth century or earlier; among these 
may be noted the Chapelle-^s-Pccheurs at St Brelade*.s, and the 
picturesque chapel in the grounds of the manor of Rozel. The 
castle of Mont Orgueil, of which there arc considerable remains, 
is believed to be founded upon the site of a Roman stronghold, 
and a “ Caesar’s fort ” still forms a part of it. 

JERSEY CITY, a city and the county-seat of Hudson county. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on a peninsula ^tween the Hudson and 
Hackensack rivers at the N. and between New York and Newark 
bays at the S., opposite lower Manhattan Island. Pop. (1890), 
163,003; (1900), 206,433, of whom 58,424 were foreign-born 
(19,314 Irish, 17,375 German, 4642 English, 3833 Italian, 1694 
Russian, 1690 Scottish, 1643 Russian Poles, 1445 Austrian) and 
3704 were negroes; (1910, census), 267,779. It is the eastern 
terminus of the Pennsylvania, the Lehigh Valley, the West Shore, 
the Central of New Jersey, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Northern 
of New Jersey (operated by th? Erie), the Erie, the New York, 
Susquehanna Western, and the New Jersey & New York 
(controlled by the Eric) railways, the first three using the 
Pennsylvania station; and of the little-used Morris canal. 
Jersey City is served ^ several inter-urban electric railways and 
by the tunnels of the Hudson & Manhattan railroad comply to 
Dcy St, and to 33rd St. and 6th Avc., New York City, and it also 
has docks of several lines of Transatlantic and coast steamers. 
The city occupies a land area of 14*3 sq. m. and has a water-front 
of about 12 m. Bergen Hill, a southerly extension of the Pali- 
sades, extends longitudinally through it from north to south. 
At the north end this hill rises on the east side prectpttously 
to a height of nearly aoo ft.; on the west and south sides 
the slope is gradual. On the crest of the hill is the fine 
Hudson County Boulevard, about 19 m. long and 100 ft. 
wide, extending tJimugb the ci^ and county from north 
to south and passing through West Side Park, a splendid 
comity park contaming lakes and a 70-acre playground. The 
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water-front, especially on the east side, is given up to manu- 
facturing and shipping establishments. In the hill section 
are the better residences, most of which are wooden and 
detached. 

The principal buildings are the city hall and the court-liousc. 
There arc nine small city parks with an a^jgregatc area of 39*1 acres. 
The city has a public library containing (1907) 107, (>00 volumes 
and an historical museum. At the corner of Bergen Ave. and 
Forrest St. is the People's I*alacc, given in 1904 by joHcph Milbank to 
the First Congregational church and containing a library and reading- 
room, a gymnasium, bowling alleys, a billiard-room, .a rifle-range, 
j a roof-garden, and an auditorium and theatre; kindergarten classes 
I are held and an employment bureau is maintained. Among the 
! educational Institutions arc the Gorman American school, Has- 
brouclc institute St Aloysius academy (Roman Catholic) and St 
Peter's college (Roman Catholic) ; and there are good public .schools. 
Grain is shipped to and from Jersey City in larg# quantities, and in 
general the city is an important shipping port; being includetl, 
however, in the port of New York, no separate statistics are avail- 
able. There arc large slaughtering t?st.abliahments, and factories 
for the refining of sugar and for the manufacture of tobacco goods, 
soap and perfumery, lead pencils, iron and steel, railwny cars, 
chemicals, rubber goods, silk goods, dressed lumber, and malt 
liquors. The value of the city's manufactured products increased 
from $37»37bii22 in 1890 to 177,225,116 in 19OO, of io6*6 %; in 
1905 the factory product alone was valued at 175,740,93.1, an 
increase of Only 3 '9 % over the factory product in icjfX), this small 
rate of increase being due very largely to a decline in the value of 
the products of the sugar and molasses refining industry. The 
value of the wholesale slaiighlerlng and meat-packing product 
decreased from $18,551,783 in r88o and $11,350,511 in 1890 to 
$6,243,217 in iQOo— of this $3,7o8,7(i3 represented wholesale 
slaughtering alone; in 1905 the whoJcsale .slaughtering product was 
valued at $7,568,739. 

In 1908 the assessed valuation of the city wa.s $367,039,754. 
The city is governed by a board of aldermen and a mayor (elected 
biennially), who appoints most of the cfficials, the street and 
water board being the principal exception. 

Jersey City when first incorporated was a small sandy penin- 
sula (an island at high tide) known a.s Paulus Hook, diredly 
opposite the lower end of Manhattan Island. It had been a part 
of the Dutch patroonship of Pavonia granted to Michael Paiiw 
in 1630. In 1633 the first buildings were erected and for more 
than a century the Hook was occupied by a small agricultural 
and trading community. In 1764 a new post route between 
New York and Philadelphia passed through what i.s now th(.* city, 
and direct ferry communication liegan with New York, Early 
in the War of Independence Paulus Hook was fortified by the 
Americans, but soon after the battle of Long Island they aban- 
doned it, and on the 23rd of September 1776 it was occupied by 
the British. On the morning of the 19th of August 1779 
British garrison was surprised by Major Henry Lee (“ Light 
Horse Harry who with about 500 men took 159 prisoners and 
lost only 2 killed and 3 wounded, one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits during the War of Independence. In 1804 Paulus Hook, 
containing 117 acres and having about 15 inhabitants, passed 
into the possession of three enterprising New York lawyers, who 
laid it out as a town and formed an as.sociation for its government, 
which was incorporated a.s the “ a.ssociates of the Jersey com- 
pany.” In 1820 the town vva.s incorporated a.s the City of Jersey, 
but it remained a |mrt of the township of Bergen until 1838, when 
it was reincorporated as a distinct municipality. In 1851 the 
township of Van Vorst, founded in 1804 between Paulus Hook 
and Hoboken, was annexed. In 1870 there were two annexa- 
tions ; to the south, the town of Bergen, the county-seat, whi( h 
was founded in 16^; to the north-west, Hudson City, which 
had been separated from the township of North Bergen in 1852 
and incorporated os a city in 1855. The town of Greenville, to 
the south, was annexed in 1873. 

JERUSALEM (Ilcb. Ycmshalam, pronounced as 

a dualX the chief city of Palestine. Letters found at Tell el- 
Aniazm in Egypt, written by an early ruler of Jerusalem, 
.show that the name existed under the form Urusalim, i.e. 

City of SaKffl ” or “ City of Peace,” many years before the 
Israelites under Joshua entered Canaan. The eiiH>eror H^iian, 
when he rebuilt the city, changed the name to Aelia Capitolina. 
The Arabs usually designate Jerusalem by names expressive Of 
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holiness^ such as Beit el Mal^dis and £l Mul^addis or briefl\’ £1 
]^uds, i,e, the Sanctuary. 

Natural Topography , — Jerusalem is situated in 3i®47'N. and 35® 
15" £., in the hill country of southern Palestine, close to the watershed, 
at an average altitude of 2500 ft. above the Mediterranean, and 3800 
ft. above the level of the Dead Sea. The city stands on a rocky 
plateau, which projects southwards from the main line of hills. On 
the cast the valley of the Kidron separates this plateau from the 
ridge of the Mount of Olives, which is loo to 200 ft. higher, while the 
Wadi £r Rababi bounds J crusalem on the west and south, meeting the 
Valley of Kidron near the lower pool of Siloam. Both vaUeys fall 
rapidly as they approach the tioint of junction, which lies at a depth 
of more than 600 ft, below the general valley of the plateau. The 
latter, which covers an area of about 1000 acres, has at the present 
time a fairly uniform surface and slopes gradually from the north to 
the south and cast. Originally, however, its formation was very 
diiferent, as it was intersected by a deep valley, called Tyropoeon 
by Josephus, which, starting from a point N.W. of the Damascus 
gate, followed a course first south-east and then west of south, 
and joined the two main valleys of Kidron and Er Rababi at Siloam. 
Another shorter valley began near the present Jaffa gate and, 
taking an easterly direction, joined the Tyropoeon; whde a third 
ravine passed across what is now the northern part of the Haram 
enclosure and fell into the valley of the Kidron. The exact form of 
these three interior valleys, which had an important influence on 
the construction and history of the city, is still imperfectly known, 
as they arc to a great extent obliterated by vast accumulations of 
rubbish, which has filled them up in some places to a depth of more 
than 100 ft. Their approximate form was only arrived at by excava- 
tions made during the later years of the 19th century. The limited 
knowledge which we po.s.sess of the original features of the ground 
within the area of the city makes a recon.structioii of the topo- 
graphical history of the latter a difficult task ; and, as a natural result, 
many irreconcilable theories have been suggested. The difficulty 
is increased by the fact that the geographical descriptions given in 
the Old Testament, the Apocrypha and the writings of Josephus 
are very short, and, having been written for those who were 
accpiainted with the places, convey insufficient information to his- 
torians of the present day, when the sites are so greatly altered. All 
that can be done is to form a continuous account in accord with the 
ancient histories, and with the original formation of the ground, 
so far as this has been identified by modern exploration. But the 
progress of exploration and excavation may render this subject to 
further modification. 

The geological formation of the plateau consists of thin beds of 
bard silicious chalk, locally called which overlie a thick bed of 
soft white limestone, known by the name of meleke. Both descrip- 
tions of rock yielded good material for building; while in the soft 
welekc tanks, underground chambers, tombs, Ax., were etmily 
excavated. In ancient times a brook flowed down the valley of the 
Kidron, and it is possible that a stream flowed also through the 
Tyropoeon valley. The only known spring existing at present 
within the limits of the city is tht' “ fountain of the Virgin," on 
the we.stern side of the Kidron valley, but there may ha\'C been 
others which arc now concealed by the accumulations of rubbish. 
Cisterns were also used for the storage of rain water, and aqueducts, 
of which the remains still exist (see Aqueducts ad inti.), were 
constructed for the conveyance of water from a distance. Speaking 
generally, it is probable that the water supply of Jerusalem in ancient 
times was better than it is at present. 

History , — The early history of Jeru.salcm i.s very obseiire. The 
Tell el-Amama letters show that, long before the invasion by 
Joshua, it was occupied by the Egyptians, and wa.s jirobably 
a stronghold of considerable importance, as it formed a good 
.strategical position in the hill country of southern Palestine. 
We do not know^ how the Egyptians were forced to abandon 
Jerusalem; but, at the time of the Israelite conquest, it was 
undoubtedly in the hands of the Jebusites, the native inhabitants 
of the country. The exact position of the Jebusite city is un- 
knoivTi; some authorities locate it on the western hill, now known 
as Zion; some on the eastern hill, afterwards occupied by the 
Temple and the city of David; while others consider it was a 
double settlement, one part being on the western, and the other 
on the eastern hill, separated from one another by the Tyropoeon 
valley. The latter view appears to be the most probable, as, 
according to the Biblical accounts, Jerusalem was partly in Judah 
and partly in Benjamin, the line of demarcation between the two 
tribes passing through the city. According to this theory, the 
part of Jerusalem know'n as Jebus was situated on the western 
hill, and the outlying fort of Zion on the eastern hill. The men 
of Judah and Benjamin did not succeed in getting full possession 
of the place, and the Jebusites .still held it when David became 
king of Israel. Some years after his accession David succeeded 


after some difficulty in taking Jerusalem. He established his 
royal city on the eastern hill close to the site of the Jebusite Zion, 
while Jebus, the town on the western side of the Tyropoeon 
valley, became the civil city, of which Joab, David's leading 
general, was appointed governor. David surrounded the royal 
city with a wall and built a citadel, probably on the site of the 
Jebusite fort of Zion, while Joab fortified the western town. 
North of the city of David, the king, acting under divine guid- 
ance, chose a site for the Temple of Jehovah, which was erected 
with great magnificence by Solomon. The actual site occupied 
by this building has given rise to much controversy, though all 
authorities are agreed that it must have stood on some part of 
the area now known as the Haram. James Fergusson was of 
opinion that the Temple stood near the south-western comer. 
As, however, it was proved by the explorations of Sir Charles 
Warren in 1869-1870 that the Tyropoeon valley passed under this 
comer, and that the foundations must have been of enormous 
depth, Fergusson's theory must be regarded as untenable (see 
also Sepulchre, Holy). On the whole it is most likely that 
the Temple was erected by Solomon on the same spot as is now 
occupied by the Dome of the Rock, commonly known as the 
Mosque of Omar, and, regard being had to the levels of the 
ground, it is possible that the Holy of Holies, the most sacred 
chamber of the Temple, stood over the rock which is still re- 
garded with veneration by the Mahommedans. Solomon greatly 
strengthened the fortifications of Jenisalem, and was probably 
the builder of the line of defence, called by Josephus the first or 
old wall, which united the cities on the eastern and western hills. 
The kingdom reached its highest point of importance during the 
reign of Solomon, but, .shortly after his death, it was broken up 
by the rebellion of Jeroboam, who founded the separate kingdom 
of Israel with its capital at Shcchem. Two tribes only, Judah 
and Benjamin, with the descendants of Levi, remained faithful 
to Rehoboam, the son of Solomon. Jerusalem thus lost much 
of its importance, especially after it was forced to surrender to 
Shishak, king of Egypt, who carried off a great part of the riches 
which had been accumulated by Solomon. 'I'he history of 
Jerusalem during the succeeding three centuries consists for the 
most part of a succession of wars against the kingdom of Israel, 
the Moabites and the Syrians. Joash, king of Israel, captured 
the city from Amaziah, king of Judah, and destroyed part of the 
fortifications, but these were rebuilt by Uzziah, the son of 
Amaziah, who did much to restore the city to its original pros- 
perity, In the reign of Hezekiah, the kingdom of Judah became 
tributary to the Assyrians, who attempted the capture of 
Jerusalem. Hezekiah improved the defences and arranged for 
a good water supply, preparatory to the siege by Sennacherib, 
the Assyrian general. The siege failed and the Assyrians retired. 
Some years later Syria was again invaded by the Egyptians, who 
reduced Judah to the position of a tributary stale. In the reign 
of Zedekiah, the last of the line of kings, Jerusalem was captured 
by Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, who pillaged the city, 
destroyed the Temple, and ruined the fortifications (see Jews, 
55 17). A number of the principal inhabitants were carried 
captive to Babylon, and Jerusalem w^as reduced to the position 
of an insignificant town. Nebuchadrezzar placed in the city a 
garrison which appears to have been quartered on the western 
hill, while the eastern hill on which were the Temple and the city 
of David was left more or less desolate. We have no information 
regarding Jerusalem during the period of the captivity, but 
fortunately Nehemiah, who was permitted to return and rebuild 
the defences about 445 b.c., has given a fairly clear description 
of the line of the wall which enables us to obtain a good idea of 
the extent of the city at this period. The Temple had already 
been partially rebuilt by Zedekiah and his companions, but on 
a scale far inferior to the magnificent building of King Solomon, 
and Nehemiah devoted his attention to the reconstruction of the 
walls. Before beginning the work, he made a preliminary recon- 
naissance of the fortifications on the south of the town from the 
Valley Gate, which was near the S.E. comer, to the pool of 
Siloam and valley of the Kidron. He then allotted the recon- 
struction of wall and gates to different parties of workmen, and 
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his narrative describes the portion of wall upon which each of 
these was employed.^ 

It is clear from his account that the lines of fortiiications included 
both the eastern and western hills. North of the Temple enclosure 
there was a gate, known as the Sheep Gate, which must have opened 
into the third valley mentioned above, and stood somewhere near 
what is now the north side of the Haram enclosure, but considerably 
south of the present north wall of the latter. To the west of the 
Sheep Gate there were two important towers in the wall, called respec- 
tively Meah and Hananeel. The tower Hanancel is specially wortliy 
of notice as it stood N.W. of the Temple and probably formed the 
basis of the citadel built by Simon Maccabacus, which again was 
succeeded by the fortress of Antonia, constructed by Herod the Great, 
and one of the most important positions at the time of the siege by 
Titus. At or near the tower Hanancel the wall turned south along 
the east side of the Tyropoeon valley, and then again westward, 
crossing the valley at a point probably near the remarkable construc- 
tion known as Wilson*s arch. A gate in the valley, known as the 
Fish Gate, opened on a road which, leading from the north, went 
clown the Tyropoeon valley to the southern part of the city. West- 
ward of this gate the wall followed the south side of the valley which 
joined the Tyropoeon from the west as far as the north-western 
comer of the'eity at the site of the present laifa Gate and the so- 
called tower of David. In this part oi the wall there were apparently 
two gates facing north, i.e. the Old Gate and the Gate of &hraim, 
400 cubits from the comer ,2 At the corner stood the residence of 
the Babylonian governor, near the site upon which King Herod 
afterwards built his magnificent palace. From the corner at the 
governor's house, the wall went in a southerly direction and turned 
south-east to the Valley Gate, remains of which were discovered 
by F. J . Bliss and fully described in his Excavations in Jerusalem in 
From the Valley Gate the wall took an easterly course 
for a distance of 1000 cubits to the Dung Gate, near which on the 
east was the Fountain Gate, not far from the lower pool of Siloam. 
Here was the most southerly point of Jerusalem, and tlie wall turning 
hence to the north followed the west side of the valley of the Kidron, 
enclosing the city of David and the Temple enclosure, and finally 
turning west at some point near the site of the (iolden Gate joined 
the wall, already described, at the Sheep Gate. Ncdiemiah mentions 
a number of places on the eastern hill, including the tomb of David, 
the positions of which cannot with our present knowledge be fixed 
with any certainty. 

After the restoration of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah, 
a considerable number of Jews returned to the city, but we know 
practically nothing of its history for more than a century until, 
in 33a B.C., Alexander the Great conquered Syria, The gates of 
Jerusalem were opened to him and he left the Jews in peaceful 
occupation. But his successors did not act with similar leniency ; 
when the city was captured by Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, twelve 
years later, the fortification.^ were partially demolished and 
apparently not again restored until the period of the high priest 
Simon 11 ,, who repaired the defences and also the Temple build- 
ings. In 168 B.a Antiochus Epiphanes captured Jerusalem, 
destroyed the walls, and devastated the Temple, reducing the 
city to a worse position than it had occupied since the time of the 
captivity. He built a citadel called the Acra to dominate the 
town and placed in it a strong garrison of Greeks. The position 
of the Acra is doubtful, but it appears most probable that it 
stood on the eastern hill between the Temple and the city of 
David, both of which it commanded. Some writers place it 
north of the Temple on the site afterwards occupied by the 
fortress of Antonia, but such a position is not in accord with the 
descriptions either in Josephus or in the books of the Maccal)ees, 
which are quite consistent with each other. Other writers again 
have placed the Acra on the eastern side of the hill upon which 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands, but as this point 
was probably quite outside the city at the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and is at too great a distance from the Temple, it 
can hardly be accepted. But the site which has been already 
indicated at the N.E, comer of the present Mosque el Aksa meets 
the accounts of the ancient authorities better than any other. 
At this point in the Haram enclosure there is an enormous under- 
ground cistern, known as the Great Sea, and this may possibly 
have been the source of water supply for the Greek garrison. 
The oppression of Antiochus led to a revolt of the Jews under the 
leadership of the Maccabees, and Judas Macc^baeus succeeded 
in capturing Jerusalem after severe fighting, but could not get 

1 ITie sites shown on the plan are tentative, and cannot be re- 
garded as certain; sec Nebemiah ii. 12-15, iii. 1-32, xii. 37 “ 39 . 

“ Sec 2 Kings xiv. 13. 
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possession of the Acra, whu h caused much trouble to the Jews, 
who erected a wall between it and the Temple, and another wall 
to cut it off from the city. The Greeks held out for a consider- 
able time, but had finally to surrender, probably from want of 
food, to Simon Maccalmeus, who demolished the Acra and cut 
down the hill upon which it stood so that it might no longer be 
higher than the Temple, and that there should be no separation 
between the latter and the city. Simon then constructed a new 
citadel, north of the Temple, to take the place of the Acra, and 
established in Judaea the Asmonean dyna.sty, which lasted for 
nearly a century, when the Roman republic began to make its 
influence felt in Syria. In 65 b.c. Jerusalem was captured by 
Pompey after a difficult siege. The Asmonean dynasty lasted 
a few years longer, but finally came to an end when Herod the 
Great, with the aid of the Romans, took possession of Jerusalem 
and became the first king of the Idumaean dynasty. Herod 
again raised the city to the position of an important capital, 
restoring the fortifications, and rebuilding the Temple from its 
foundations. He also built the great fortress of Antonia, N.W. 
of the Temple, on the site of the citadel of the Asmoneans, and 
constructed a magnificent palace for himself on the western hill, 
defended by three great towers, which he named Mariamnc, 
Hippicus and Phasaelus. At some period between the time of 
the Maccabees and of Herod, a second or outer wall had been 
built outside and north of the first wall, but it is not possible 
to fix an accurate date to this line of defence, as the references 
to it in Josephus are obscure. Herod adorned the town with 
other buildings and constructed a theatre and gymnasium. He 
doubled the area of the enclosure round the Temple, and there 
can be little doubt that a great part of the walls of the Haram 
area date from the time of Herod, while probably the tower of 
David, which still exists near the Jaffa Gate, is on the same foun- 
dation as one of the towers adjoining his palace. Archelaus, 
Herod’s successor, had far le.ss authority than Herod, and the 
real power of government at Jeru.salem was assumed by the 
Roman procurators, in the time of one of whom, Pontius Pilate, 
Jesus Christ was condemned to death and crucified outside 
Jerusalem. The places of his execution and burial are not 
( ertainly known (see Sepulchre, Holy). 

Herod Agrippa, who succeeded to the kingdom, built a third 
or outer wall on the north side of Jeru.salem in order to enclose 
and defend the buildings which had gradually been constructed 
outside the old fortifications. The exact line of this third wall 
is not known with certainty, l)ut it probably followed approxi- 
mately the same line as the existing north wall of Jerusalem. 
Some writers have considered that it extended a considerable 
distance farther to the north, but of this there is no proof, and 
no remains have as yet been found which would support the 
opinion. The wall of Herod Agrippa was planned on a grand 
scale, but its execution was stopped by the Romans, so that it 
was not completed at the time of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 
The writings of Josephus give a good idea of the fortifications 
and buildings of Jerusalem at the time of the siege, and his 
accurate personal knowledge makes his account worthy of the 
most careful perusal. He explain.s clearly how Titus, beginning 
his attack from the north, captured the third or outer wall, then 
the second wall, and finally the fortress of Antonia, the Temple, 
and the upper city. After the capture, Titus ordered the Temple 
to be demolished and the fortifications to be levelled, with the 
exception of the three great towers at Herod’s palace. It is, 
however, uncertain how far the order was carried out, and it is 
probable that the outer walls of the Temple enclosure were left 
partially standing and that the defences on the west and south 
of the city were not completely levelled. When Titus and his 
army withdrew from Jerusalem, the 10th legion was left as a 
permanent Roman garrison, and a fortified camp for their 
occupation was established on the western hill. We have no 
account of the size or position of this camp, but a consideration 
of the site, and a comparison with other Roman camps in various 
parts of Europe, make it probable that it occupied an area of 
about 50 acres, extending over what is now known as the Armenian 
quarter of the town, and that it was bounded on the north by the 
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old or first wall, on the west also by the old wall, on the south by 
a line of defence somewhat in the same position as the present 
south wall where it passes the Zion Gate, and on the cast by an 
entrenchment running north south parallel to the existing 
thoroughfare known as David Street. For sixty years the 
Roman garrison were left in undisturbed occupation, but in 132 
the Jews rose in revolt under the leadership of Bar-Cochebas or 
Barcochba, and took possession of Jerusalem. After a severe 
struggle, the revolt was suppressed by the Roman general, Julius 
Severus, and Jerusalem was recaptured and again destroyed. 
According to some writers, this devastation was even more com- 
plete than after the siege by Titus. About 130 the emperor 
Hadrian decided to rebuild Jerusalem, and ma^e it a Roman 
colony. The new city was called Aelia Capitolina. The exact 
size of the city is not known, but it probably extended as far as 
the present north wall of Jerusalem and included the northern 
part of the western hill, A temple dedicated to Jupiter Capitol- 
inus was erected on the site of the Temple, and other buildings 
were constructed, known as the Theatre, the Demosia, the 
Tetranymphon, the Dodecapylon and the Codra. The Jews 
were forbidden to reside in the city, but Christians were freely 
admitted. The history of Jerusalem during the period between 
the foundation of the city of Aelia by the emperor Hadrian and 
the accession of Constantine the Great in 306 is obscure, but no 
important change appears to have been made in the size or 
fortificalions of the city, which continued as a Roman colony. 
In 326 Constantine, after hi.s conversion to Christianity, issued 
orders to the bishop Macarius to recover the site of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ, and the tomb in which his body was laid 
(see Sepulchre, Holy). After the lioly sites had been deter- 
mined, Constantine gave orders for the construction of two 
magiiiriceut churches, the one over the tomb and the other over 
the place where the cross was disc:overed. The present church 
of the Holy Sepulchre stands on the site upon which one of the 
churches of Constantine was built, but the second church, the 
Basilica of the Cross, has completely disappeared. The next 
important epoch in building construction at Jerusalem was about 
460, when the empress Euclocia visited Palestine and expended 
large sums on the improvement of the city. The walls were 
repaired by her orders, and the line of fortifications appears to 
have been extended on the south so as to include the pool of 
Siloam. A church was built above the pool, probably at the 
same time, and, after having completely disappeared for many 
centuries, it was recovered by F. J. Bliss when making his 
exploration of Jerusalem. The empress also erected a large church 
in honour of St Stephen north of the Damascus Gate, and is 
believed to have been buried therein. The site of this church was 
discovered in 1874, and it has since been rebuilt. In the 6th 
century the emperor Justinian erected a magnificent basilica 
at Jerusalem, in honour of the Virgin Mary, and attached to it 
two hospitals, one for the reception of pilgrims and one for the 
accommodation of the sick poor. The description given by 
Procopius docs not indicate clearly where this church was 
situated. A theory frequently put forward is that it stood 
within the Haram area near the Mosque of cl Aksa, but it is more 
probable tliat it was on Zion, near the traditional place of the 
Coenaculum or last supper, where the Mahommedan building 
known as the tomb of David now stands. In 614 Chosroes II., 
the king of Persia, captured Jerusalem, devastated many of the 
buildings, and massacred a great number of the inhabitants. 
The churches at the Holy Sepulchre were much damaged, but 
were partially restored by the monk Modestus, who devoted 
him.self with great energy to the work. After a severe struggle 
the Persians were defeated by the emperor Heraclius, w'ho entered 
Jerusalem in triumph in 629 bringing with him the holy cross, 
which had been carried off by Chosroes. At this period the 
religion of Mahomet was spreading over the east, and in 637 the 
caliph Omar marched on Jerusalem, which capitulated after a 
siege of four months. Omar behaved with great moderation, 
restraining his troops from pillage and leaving the Christians in 
possession of their churches. A wooden mosque was erected | 
near the site of the Temple, wluch was replaced by the Mosque ! 


of Aksa, built by the amir Abdalmalik (Abd el Malek), who also 
constructed the Dome of the Rock, known as the Mosque of 
Omar, in 688. The Mahommedans held Jerusalem until 1099, 
when it was captured by the crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and became the capital of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
(see Crusades, vol. viii. p. 401) until 1x87, when Saladin re- 
conquered it, and rebuilt the walls. Since that time, except 
from 1229 to 1239, and from 1243 to 1244, the city has been 
held by the Mahommedans. It was occupied by the Egyptian 
sultans until 1517, when the Turks under Selim I. occupied 
Syria. Selim's successor, Suleiman the Magnificent, restored the 
fortifications, which since that time have been little altered. 

Modern Jerusalem . — Jerusalem is the chief town of a sanjak, 
governed by a mutessarif^ who reports directly to the Porte, it has 
the usual executive and town councils, upon which the recognized 
religious communities, or millets, have representatives; and it is 
garrisoned by infantry of the V. army corps. The city is connected 
with its port, Jaffa, by a carriage road, 41 m., and by a metre-gauge 
railway, 54 m., which was completed in 1893, and is worked by a 
French company. There are also carriage roads to Bethlehem, 
Hebron and Jericho, and a road to Nablus was in course of construc- 
tion in 1909. Prior to 1858, when the modern building period com- 
menced, Jerusalem lay wholly within its 16th-century walls, and even 
as laic as 1875 there were few private residences beyond their limits. 
At present Jerusalem without the walls covers a larger area than that 
within them. The growth has been chiefly towards the north and 
north-west ; but there arc large suburbs on the went, and on the south- 
west near the railway station on the plain of Rephaim. The village 
of Siloam has also increased in size, and the western slopes of Olivet 
are being covered with churches, monasteries and houses. Amongst 
the most marked features of the change that has taken place since 
1875 are the growtli of religious and pUlanthropic establishments; 
the sottlememt of Jewish colonies from Bokhara, Yemen and Europe; 
the migration of Europeans, old Moslem families, and Jews from the 
city to tlie suburbs; the increased vegetation, due to the numerous 
garden.^ and improved methods of cultivation; tlie substitution of 
timber and red tiles for the vaulted stone roofs which were so 
characteristic of the old city ; the striking want of beauty, grandeur, 
and harmony with their environment exhibited by most of the new 
buildings; and the introduction of wheeled transport, which, cutting 
into the soft limestone, has produced mud and dust to an extent 
previously unknown. To facilitate communication between the 
city and its suburbs, the Bab ez-^ahire, or Herod's Gate, and a new 
gate, near the north west angle of the walls, have been opened; 
and a portion of the wall, adjoining the Jaffa Gate, has been thrown 
down, to allow free access for carriages. Within the city the prin- 
cipal streets have been roughly paved, and iron bars placed across 
the narrow alleys to prevent the passage of camels. Without the 
walls carriage roads have been made to the mount of Olives, the 
railway station, and various parts of the suburbs, but they are kept 
in bad repair. Little effort nas been made to meet the increased 
sanitary requirements of the larger population and wider inhabited 
area. There is no municipal water-supply, and the main drain of 
the city discharges into the lower pool of Siloam, which has become 
an open cesspit. In several places the debris within the walls is 
saturated with sewage, and the water of the Fountain of the 
Virgin, and of many of the old cisterns, is unfit for drinking. Amongst 
the more important buildings for ecclesiastical and philantlrropic 
purposes erected to the north of the ciW since x86o arc ilio Russian 
cathedral, hospice and hospital; the French hospital of St Louis, 
and hospice and church of St Augustine; the German schools, 
orphanages and hospitals; the now hospital and industrial school of 
the London mission to the Jews; the Abyssinian church; the church 
and schools of the Church missionary society; the Anglican church, 
college and bishop's house; the Dominican monastery, seminary 
and church of St Stephen; the Rothschild hospital and girls' school; 
and the industrial school and workshops of the Alliance Israelite. 
On the mount of Olives arc the Russian church, t;)wer and hospice, 
near the chapel of the Ascension ; the French Paternoster church ; 
the Carmelite nunnery; and the Russian church of St Mary Magda- 
lene, near Geth.semane. South of the city are the Armenian 
monastery of Mount Xion and Bishop Gobat's school. On the west 
side are the institution of the sisters of St Vincent; the Ratisbon 
school; the Montefiore hospice; the British ophthalmic hospital of 
the knights of St John; the convent and church of the Clarisses; 
and the Moravian leper hospital. Within the city walls are the 
Latin Patriarchal church and residence; the school of the FrAres 
de la Doctrine Chr^tienne; the schools and printing house of the 
Franciscans; the Coptic monastery; the German church of the 
Redeemer, and hospice; the United Armenian church of the Spasm; 
the conveat and school of theSoeurs dc Zion; the Austrian hospice; 
the Turkish school and museum; the monastery and seminary of 
the Fr^res de la Mi.ssion Aig6rienne, with the restturod church of St 
Anne, the church, schools and hospital of the London mission to 
the Jews; the Armenian seminary and Patriarchal buildings; 
the Rothschild ho.spital; and Jewish hospices and synagogues. 
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The climate is naturally good, but continued neglect of sanitary 
precautions has made the city unhealthy. During the summer 
months the heat is tempered by a fresh sea-breeze, and there is 
usually a sharp fall of temperature at night; but in spring and 
autumn the east and south-east winds, which blow across the heated 
depression of the Ghor, are enervating and oppressive. A ^ 
season, which lasts from May to October, is followed by a rainy 
season, divided into the early winter and latter rains. Snow falb 
two years out of three, but soon melts. The mean annual tempera- 
ture is 62*8^ F., the maximum ri2®, and the minimum 25*. The 
mean monthly temperature is lowest (47*2**) in February, and highest 
(76'3") in August. The mean annual rainfadl (1861 to 18^) is 
26*06 in. The most unhealthy period is from 1st May to 31st 
October, when there are, from time to time, outbreaks 01 typhoid, 
small-pox, diphtheria and other epidemics. The unhealthiness of 
the city is chiefly due to want of proper drainage, impure drinking- 
water, miasma from the disturbed rubbish heaps, and contaminate 
dust from the uncleansed roads and streets. The only industry 
is the manufacture of olive-wood and motlier-of -pearl goods for 
sale to pilgrims and for export. The imTOrts (sec Joppa) are chiefly 
food, clothing and building material. The population in 1905 was 
about 60,000 (Moslems 7000, Christians 1 3,000, Jews 40,000) . During 
the pilgrimage season it is increased by about 13,000 travellers and 
pilgrims. 

Authorities. — Pal. Exp. Fund Publications —Sir C. Warren, 
Jerusalem^ Memoir (1884); Clermont-Ganneau, Archaeol. Researches 
(vol. i., 1899) ; Bliss, Effcavns, at Jerusalem (1898) ; Condor, Latin King- 
dom of Jerusalem (1897), and 77 m City of Jerusalem U909)* historical 
survey over 4000 years; Le Strange, Pal. under the Moslems (1890) ; 
Fergusson, Temples of the Jews (1878) ; Hayter Lewis, Holy Places of 
Jerusalem (1888); Churches of Constantine at Jerusalem (iHgi)*, Guthe, 
“ Ausgrabungen in Jer.,“ in Zeitschrift d. d. pal. Vereins (vol. v.); 
Tobier, Topographie von Jerusalem (Berlin, 1854); Dritte, Wanderung 
(1859) ; Sepp, Jerusalem und das heilige Land (1873) ; Kohricht, Regesta 
regni hierosolymitani] hihliolheca geographica Palaestinae (1890); De 
Vogii^, Le Temple de Jerusalem (186^); .Sir C. W. Wilson, Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre (1906); publications of the Pal. Pilgrims* 
Text Society and of the Sociiti de V Orient latin; papers in Quarterly 
Statements of the P. E. Fund, the Zeitschrift a. d. pul. Vereins, 
Clermont-GanneaiPs Recueil d*archiologie orientale and Etudes d*arch. 
orientate , and the Revue biblique: Baedeker's Handbook to Palestine 
and Syria (1906) ; Mommert, Die hi. Graheskirche zu Jerusalem (1^8); 
Golgotha und das hi. Grab zu Jerusalem (igtw); Couret, La Prise de 
Jirusm, par les Perses, 614. (Orleans, 1896— -I’lans, Ordnance 
Survey, revised ed.; Ordnance Survey revised by Dr Schick in 
Z.D.P. V. xviii., 1895.) (<'. W. W. ; C. M. W.) 

JERUSALEM, SYNOD OF (1672). By far the most important 
of the many synods held at Jerusalem (see Wetzer and Weltc, 
Kirchenlexikon^ 2nd ed., vi. 1357 sqq.) is that of 1672; and its 
confession is the most vital statement of faith made in the Greek 
Church during the past thousand years. It refutes article by 
article the confession of Cyril Lucaris, which appeared in Latin 
at Geneva in 1629, and in Greek, with the addition of four 

questions,” in 1633. Lucaris, who died in 1638 as patriarch 
of Constantinople, had corresponded with Western scholars and 
liad imbibed Calvinistic views. The great opposition which 
arose during his lifetime continued after his death, and found 
classic expression in the highly venerated confession of Petrus 
Mogilas, metropolitan of Kiev (1643). Though this was intended 
as a barrier gainst Calvinistic influences, certain Reformed 
writers, as well as Roman Catholics, persisted in claiming the 
support of the Greek Church for sundry of their own positions. 
Against the Calvinists the synod of 1672 therefore aimed its 
rejection of unconditional predestination and of justifleation by 
faith alone, also its advocacy of what are substantially the 
Roman doctrines of transubstantiation and of purgatory; the 
Oriental hostility to Calvinism had been fanned by the Jesuits. 
Against the Church of Rome, however, there was directed the 
amrmation that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
not from both Father and Son; this rejection of the fUioque was 
not unwelcome to the Turks. Curiously enough, the synod 
refused to believe that the heretical confession it refuted was 
actually by a former patriarch of Constantinople ; yet the proofs 
of its gpumeness seem to most scholars overwhelming. In 
negotiations between Anglican and Russian churchmen the con- 
fession of Dositheus 1 usually comes to the front. 

Texts. — ^The confession of Dositheus, or the eighteen decrees of 
the Synod of Jerusalem, appeared in 1676 at Paris as Synodus 


1 Patriarch of Jerusalem (1669-1707), who presided over the 
synod. 
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btihl$hamitica\ a revised text in 1678 as Synodus hierosolymitana\ 
Hardouin, Acta conciliorum, vol. xi.; Kimmel, Monumenta fidei 
ecclesiae orientalis (Jena, 1850; critical edition); P. Schafl, The 
Creeds of Christendom, vol, ii. (text after Hardouin and Kimmel, 
with Latin translation) ; The Acts and Decrees of ike Synod of Jerusalem 
translated from the Greeh, with notes, by J. N. W. B. Robertson 
(^ndon, 1899) ; j, Mich^ccscu, Die Bekenntnisse und die wichtigsten 
Glaubenszeugnisse der griechisch-orientalischen Kirche (Leipzig, 1904; 
Kimmol's text with introductions). I-nT.RATiikE. — The Doctrine of 
the Russian Church . . . translated by R. W. Hlackmore (Aberdeen, 
1845), p. XXV. sqq. ; Schafi, i. ^ 1 7 ; Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexikon 
(znded.), vi. 1339 seq,; Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie (^rd cd.), 
viii. 703-705; Michalcfscu, 123 sqq. (See Councils.) (W, W. R.*) 

JESl (anc. Aesis\ a town and episcopal sec of the Marches, 
Italy, in the province of Ancona, from which it is 17 m. W. by S. 
by rail, 318 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901), 23,285. The place 
took its ancient name from the river Acsis (mod. Esino), upon the 
left bank of which it lies. It still retains its picturesque medieval 
town walls. l‘he Palazzo del Comune is a fine, simple, early 
Renaissance building (1487-1503) by Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini ; the walls are of brick the window and door-frames 
of stone, with severely restrained ornamentation. 'The court- 
yard with its loggie was built by Andrea Sansovino in 1519. The 
library contains some good pictures by Lorenzo Lotto. The 
castle was built by Baccio Pontelli (1488), designer of the castle 
at Ostia (1483-1486). Jesi was the birtliplacc of the emperor 
Frederic II. (1194), and also of the musical composer, Giovanni 
Battista Pergolesi (1710 1736). The river Acsis formed the 
boundary^ of Italy proper from about 250 b.c. to the time of 
Sulla {c, 82 B.C.); and, in Augustus’ division of Italy, that 
between Umbria (the 6th region) and Picenum (the 5th). The 
town itself was a colony, of little importance, except, apparently, 
as a recruiting ground for the Roman army. 

JESSE, in the Bible, the father of David (q.v.), and as such 
often regarded as the first in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (cf. 
Isa. xi. 1, 10). Hence the phrase “tree of Jesse” is applied to 
a design representing the descent of Jesus from the royal line of 
David, formerly a favourite ecclesiastical ornament. From a 
recumbent figure of Jesse springs a tree bearing in its branches 
the chief figures in the line of descent, and terminating in the 
figure of Jesus, or of the Virgin and Child. There are remains of 
such a tree in the church of St Mary at Abergavenny, c^irved in 
wood, and supposed to have once stood behind the high aliar. 
Jesse candelabra were also made. At Laon and Amiens there 
are sculptured Jesses over the central west doorways of the 
cathedrals. The design was chiefly used in windows. The 
great east window at Wells and the window at the west end of 
the nave at Chartres are fine examples. There is a i6th*ccntury 
Jesse window from Mechlin in St George’s, Hanover Square, 
London. The Jesse window in the choir of Dorchester Abbey, 
Oxfordshire, is remarkable in that the tree forms the central 
mullion, and many of the figures are represented as statuettes 
( n the bram hes of the upper tracery ; other figures are in the 
stained glass; the whole gives a beautiful example of the com- 
bination of glass and carved stonework in one design. 

JESSE EDWARD (1780-1868), English writer on natural 
histoiy, was bom on the 14th of January 1780, at Hutton Crans- 
wick, Yorkshire, where his father was vicar of the parish. He 
became clerk in a government office in 1798, and for a time wap 
secretary to Lord Dartmouth, whe n president of the Board of 
Control. In 1812 he was appointed commissioner of hackney 
coaches, and later he became deputy surveyor-general of the 
royal parks and palaces. On the abolition of this office he 
retired on a pension, and he died at Brighton on the 28th of 
March 1868. 

The result of his interest in the habits and characteristics of 
animals was a series of pleasant and popular books on natural 
history, the principal of which arc Gleanings in Natural History 
(1832-1835) ; An Angler's Rambles (1836) : Anecdotes of Dogs (1846) ; 
tind Lectures on Natural History (1863). He also edited Izaak 
Walton's Compteai Angler, Gilbert White's Selbome, and L. Ritchie's 
Windsor Castle, and wrote a numtier of handbooks to places of 
interest, including Windsor and Hampton Court. 

JESSE, JOHN HENEAOE (1815-1874), English historian, 
son of Edward Jesse was educated at Eton, and afterwards 
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became a clerk in the secretary's department of the admiralty. 
He died in London on the 7th of July 1874. His poem on Mary 
Queen of Scots was published about 1831, and was followed by 
a collection of poems entitled Tales of ike Dead, He also wrote 
a drama, Richard 111 ., and a fragmentary poem entitled London. 
None of these ventures achieved any success, but his numerous 
historical works are written with vivacity and interest, and, in 
their own style, are an important contribution to the history of 
England. They include Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the Reign of the Stuarts (1840), Memoirs of the Court of England 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the Death of George 11 . (1843), George 
Selwyn and his Contemporaries (1843, ed. 1882), Memoirs of 
the Pretenders and their Adherents (1845), Memoirs of Richard the 
Third and his Contemporaries {1B61), and Memoirs of the Life and 
Reign of King George the Third (1867). The titles of these works 
are sufficiently indicative of their character. They are sketches 
of the principal personages and of the social details of various 
periods in the history of England rather than complete and com- 
prehensive historical narratives. In addition to these works 
Jesse wrote Literary and Historical Memorials of London (1847), 
London and its Celebrities {iB^o),2Lnd a new edition of this work as 
London : its Celebrated Characters and Remarkable Places (1871). 
His Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians appeared in 1875. 

A collected edition containing most of his works in thirty volumes 
was published in London in 1901. 

JESSEL, SIR GEORGE (1824 1883), English judge, was bom 
in London on the 13th of February 1824. He was the son of 
Zadok Aaron Jessel, a Jewish coral merchant. George Jessel 
was educated at a school for Jews at Kew, and being prevented by 
then existing religious disabilities from proceeding to Oxford or 
Cambridge, went to University College, lindon. He entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn in 1842, and a year later took his B.A. 
degree at the university of London, becoming M.A. and gold 
medallist in mathematics and natural philosophy in 1844. In 
1846 he became a fellow of University College, and in 1847 he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. His earnings during his first 
three years at the bar were 52, 346, and 795 guineas, from which 
it will be seen that his rise to a tolerably large practice was rapid. 
His work, however, was mainly conveyancing, and for long his 
income remained almost stationary. By degrees, however, he 
got more work, and was called within the bar in 1865, becoming a 
bencher of his Inn in the same year and practising in the Rolls 
Court. Jessel entered parliament as Liberal member for Dover 
in 1868, and although neither his intellect nor his oratory was of a 
ciass likely to commend itself to his fellow-members, he attracted 
Gladstone’s attention by two learned speeches on the Bankruptcy 
Bill which was before the house in 1869, with the result that in 
1871 he was appointed solicitor-general. His reputation at tliis 
time stood high in the chancery courts ; on the common law side he 
was unknown, and on the first occasion upon which he came into 
the court of Queen’s bench to move on behalf of the Crown, there 
was very nearly a collision between him and the bench. His force- 
ful and direct method of bringing his arguments home to the 
bench was not modified in his subsequent practice before it. His 
great powers were fully recognized ; his business in addition to that 
on behalf of the Crown became very large, and his income for three 
years before he was raised to the bench amounted to nearly 
£25,000 per annum. In 1873 Jessel succeeded Lord Romilly as 
master of the rolls. From 1873 to 1881 Jessel sat as a judge 
of first instance in the rolls court, being also a member of the 
court of appeal. In November 1874 the first Judicature Act came 
into effect, and in 1881 the Judicature Act of that year made the 
master of the rolls the ordinapr president of the first court of 
appeal, relieving him of his duties as a judge of first instance. In 
the court of appeal Jessel presided almost to the day of his 
death. For some time before 1883 he suffered from diabetes with 
chronic disorder of the heart and liver, but struggled a^inst it; 
on the i6th of March 1883 he sat in court for the last time, and 
on the 2xst of March he died at his residence in London, the 
immediate cause of death being cardiac syncope. 

As a judge of first instance Jessel was a revelation to those 
accustomed to the proverbial slowness of the chancery courts 
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and of the master of the rolls who preceded him. He disposed of 
the business before him with rapidity combined with correctness 
of judgment, and he not only had no arrears himself, but was 
frequently able to help other judges to clear their lists. His 
knowledge of law and equity was wide and accurate, and his 
memory for cases and command of the principles laid down in 
them extraordinary. In the rolls court he never reserved a 
judgment, not even in the Epping Forest case {Commissioners of 
Sewers v. Glasse, L.R. 19 Eq.; The Times, nth November 1874), 
in which the evidence and arguments lasted twenty-two days 
(150 witnesses being examined in court, while the documents went 
back to the days of King John), and in the court of appeal he 
did so only twice, and then in deference to the wishes of bis 
colleagues. The second of these two occasions was the case of 
Robarts v. The Corporation of London (49 Law Times 455; The 
Times, loth March 1883), and those who may read Jessel’s judg- 
ment should remember that, reviewing as it does the law and cus- 
tom on the subject, and the records of the city with regard to the 
appointment of a remembrancer from the i6th century, together 
with the facts of the case before the court, it occupied nearly 
an hour to deliver, but was nevertheless delivered without notes — 
this, too, on the 9th of March 1883, when the judge who uttered 
it was within a fortnight of his death. Never during the 19th 
century was the business of any court performed so rapidly, 
punctually, and satisfactorily as it was when Jessel presided. 
He was master of the rolls at a momentous period of legal history. 
The Judicature Acts, completing the fusion of law and equity, 
were passed while he was judge of first instance, and were still new 
to the courts when he died. His knowledge and power of assimi- 
lating knowledge of all subjects, his mastery of every branch of 
law with which he had to concern himself, as well as of equity, 
together with his willingness to give effect to the new system, 
caused it to be said when he died that the success of the Judi- 
cature Acts would have been impossible without him. His 
faults as a judge lay in his disposition to be intolerant of those 
who, not able to follow the rapidity of his judgment, endeavoured 
to persist in argument after he had made up his mind; but 
though he was peremptory with the most eminent counsel, young 
men had no cause to complain of his treatment of them. 

Jessel sat on the royal commission for the amendment of the 
Medical Acts, taking an active part in the preparation of its 
report. He actively interested himself in the management of Lon- 
don University, of which he was a fellow from 1861, and of which 
he was elected vice-chancellor in 1880. He was one of the 
commissioners of patents, and trustee of the British Museum. 
He was also chairman of the committee of judges which drafted 
the new rules rendered necessary by the Judicature Acts. He 
was treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn in 1883, and vice-president of the 
council of legal education. He was also a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Jessel’s career marks an epoch on the bench, owing to 
the active part taken by him in rendering the Judicature Acts 
effective, and also because he was the last judge capable of 
sitting in the House of Commons, a privilege of which he did not 
avail himself. He was the first Jew who, as solicitor-general, 
took a share in the executive government of his country, the 
first Jew who was sworn a regular member of the privy council, 
and the first Jew who took a seat on the judicial bench of Great 
Britain; he was also, for many years after being called to the 
bar, so situated that any one might have driven him from it, 
because, being a Jew, he was not qualified to be a member of the 
bar. In person Jessel was a stoutish, square-built man of 
middle height, with dark hair, somewhat heavy features, a fresh 
ruddy complexion, and a large mouth. He married in 1856 
Amelia, daughter of Joseph Moses, who survived him together 
with three daughters and two sons, the elder of whom, Charles 
James (b. i860), was made a baronet shortly after the death 
of his distinguished father and in recognition of his services. 

See The Times, March 23, 1883; E. Manson, Builders of our Law 

(1904)* 

JESSORE» a town and district of British India, in the Presi- 
dency division of Bengal. The town is on the Bhairab river, 
with a railway station 75m N.E . of Calcutta. Pop. ( 1901), 8054. 
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The District of Jessore has an area of 3935 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901), 1,8x3,155, showing a decrease of 4 % in the decade. The 
district forms the central portion of the delta between the Hugh 
and the united Ganges and Brahmaputra. It is a vast alluvial 
plain intersected by rivers and watercourses, which in the 
southern portion spread out into large marshes. The northern 
part is verdant, with extensive groves of date-palms; villages 
are numerous and large; and the people are prosperous. In the 
central portion the population is sparse, the only part suitable 
for dwellings being the high land on the banks of rivers. 
The principal rivers are the Madhumati or Haringhata (which 
forms the eastern boundary of the district), with its tributaries 
the Nabaganga, Chitra and Bhairab; the Kumar, Kabadak, 
Katki, Harihar, Bhadra and Atharabanka. Within the last 
century the rivers in the interior of Jessore have ceased to be 
true deltaic rivers; and, whereas the northern portion of the 
district formerly lay under water for several months every year, 
it is now reached only by unusual inundations. The tide 
reaches as far north as the latitude of Jessore town. Jessore 
is the centre of sugar manufacture from date-palms. The exports 
are sugar, rice, pulse, timber, honey, shells, &c.; the imports 
are salt, English goods, and cloth. The district is crossed by 
the Eastern Bengal railway, but the chief means of communi- 
cation are waterways. 

British administration was completely established in the 
district in 1781, when the governor-general ordered the opening 
of a court at Murali near Jessore. Before that, however, the 
fiscal administration had been in the hands of the English, having 
been transferred to the East India Company with that of the rest 
of Bengal in 1765. The changes in jurisdiction in Jessore have 
been very numerous. After many transfers and rectifications, 
the district was in 1863 finally constituted as it at present stands. 
The rajas of Jessore or Chanchra trace their origin to Bhabeswar 
Rai, a soldier in the army of Khan-i-Azam, an imperial general, 
who deprived Raja Pratapaditya, the popular hero of the Sundar- 
bans, of several fiscal divisions, and conferred them on Bhabeswar. 
But Manohar Rai (1649-1705) is regarded as the principal 
founder of the family. The estate when he inherited it was of 
moderate size, but he acquired one pargana after another, until, 
at his death, the property was by far the largest in the neighbour- 
hood. 

JESTER, a provider of ** jests or amusements, a buffoon, 
especially a professional fool at a royal court or in a nobleman’s 
household (see Fool). The word “ jest,’’ from which “ jester ” 
is formed, is used from the i6th century for the earlier “ gest,’’ 
Lat. gesta, or res gestae, things done, from gerere, to do, hence 
deeds, exploits, especially as told in history, and so used of the 
metrical and prose romances and chronicles of the middle ages. 
The word became applied to satirical writings and to any long- 
winded empty tale, and thence to a joke or piece of fun, the 
current meaning of the word. 

JESUATI, a religious order founded by Giovanni Colombini of 
Siena in 1360. Colombini had been a pro.sperous merchant and a 
senator in his native city, but, coming under ecstatic religious 
influences, abandoned secular affairs and his wife and daughter 
(after making provision for them), and with a friend of like 
temperament, Francesco Miani, gave himself to a life of apostolic 
poverty, penitential discipline, hospital service and public 
preaching. The name Jesuati was given to Colombini and his 
disciples from the habit of callii^ loudly on the name of Jesus at 
the beginning and end of their ecstatic sermons. The senate 
banished Colombini from Siena for imparting foolish ideas to the 
young men of the city, and he continued his mission in Arezzo 
and other places, only to be honourably recalled home on the 
outbreak of a devastating pestilence. He went out to meet 
Urban V. on his return from Avignon to Rome in 1367, and craved 
his sanction for the new order and a distinctive habit. Before 
this was granted Colombini bad to clear the movement of a sus- 
picion that it was connected with the heretical sect of Fraticelli, 
and he died on the 31st of July 1367, soon after the papal approval 
had been given. The guidance of the new order, whose members 
(all lay brothers) gave themselves entirely to works of mercy, 


devolved upon Miani. Their rule of life, originally a compound 
of Benedictine and Franciscan elements, was later modified 
on Augustinian lines, but traces of the early penitential idea 
persisted, e,g, the wearing of sandals and a daily flagellation. 
Paul V . in 1606 arranged for a small proportion of clerical members, 
and later in the 17th century the Jesuati became so secularized 
that the members were known as the Aquavitae Fathers, and the 
order was dissolved by Clement IX. in 1668. The female branch 
of the order, the Jesuati sisters, founded by Caterina Colombini 
(d. 1387) Siena, ^d thence widely dispersed, more consistently 
maintained the primitive strictness of the society and survived 
the male branch by 200 years, existing until 1872 in small com- 
munities in Italy. 

JESUITS, the name generally given to the members of the 
Society of Jesus, a religious order in the Roman Catholic Church, 
founded in 1539. Thi.s Society may be defined, in its original 
conception and well-avowed object, as a body of highly 
trained religious men of various degrees, bound by the three 
personal vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, together with, 
in some cases, a special vow to the pope’s service, with the object 
of labouring for the spiritual good of themselves and their 
neighbours. They are declared to be mendicants and enjoy 
all the privileges of the other mendicant orders. They are 
governed and live by constitutions and rules, mostly drawn up 
by their founder, St Ignatius of Loyola, and approved by the 
popes. Their proper title is Clerks Regulars of the Society of 
Jesus,** the word Societas being taken as synonymous with the 
original Spanish term, Compania; perhaps the military term 
Cohors might more fully have expressed the original idea of a 
band of spiritual soldiers living under martial law and discipline. 
The ordinary term “ Jesuit ** was given to the Society by its 
avowed opponents; it is first found in the writings of ("alvin and 
in the registers of the Parlement of Paris as early as 1552. 

Constitution and Character . — The formation of the Society was 
a masterpiece of genius on the part of a man (sec Loyola) who 
was quick to realize the necessity of the moment. Just before 
Ignatius was experiencing the call to conversion, Luther had 
b«gun his revolt against the Roman Church by burning the papal 
bull of excommunication on the 10th of December 1520. But 
while Luther’s most formidable opponent was thus being 
prepared in Spain, the actual formation of the Society was 
not to take place for eighteen years. Its conception seems 
to have developed very slowly in the mind of Ignatius. 
It introduced a new idea into the Church. Hitherto all 
regulars made a point of the choral office in choir. But as 
Ignatius conceived the Church to be in a state of war, what was 
desirable in days of peace ceased when the life of the cloister 
had to be exchanged for the discipline of the camp; so in the 
sketch of the new society which he laid before Paul III., Ignatius 
laid down the principle that the obligation of the breviary 
should be fulfilled privately and separately and not in choir. 
The other orders, too, were bound by the idea of a constitu- 
tional monarchy based on the democratic spirit. Not so with 
the Society. The founder placed the general for life in an almost 
uncontrolled position of authority, giving him the faculty of 
dispensing individuals from the decrees of the highest legislative 
body, the general (rongregations. Thus the principle of military 
obedience was exalted to a degree higher than that existing in 
the older orders, which preserved to their members (x^rtain 
constitutional rights. 

The soldier-mind of Ignatius can be seen throughout the constitu- 
tions. Even in the spiritual labours which the Society shares with 
the other orders, its own ways of dealing with persons and things 
result from the system of training which succeeds in forming men 
to a type that is considered desirable. But it must not l:e thought 
that in practice the rule of the Society and the high degree of obedi- 
ence demanded result in mere mechanism. By a system of check 
and counter check devised in the constitutions the power of local 
superiors is modified, so that in practice the working is smooth. 
Ignatius knew that while a high ideal was necessary for every 
society, his followers were flesh and blood, not machines. He made 
it clear from the first that the Society was everything and the 
individual nothing, except so far as he might prove a useful instru- 
ment for carrying out the Society’s objects. Ignatius said to his 
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secretary Polanco that in those who ofiered themselves he looked 
less to purely natural goodness than to hrmness of character and 
ability lor business, for he was of opinion that those who were not 
fit for public business were not adapted for Ailing offices in the 
Society.'* lie further decUred that even exceptional qualities and 
endowments in a can^date were valuable in nia eyes only on the 
condition of their being brought into play, or held in abeyance, 
strictly at the command of a superior. Hence his teaching on 
obedience. His letter on this subject, addressed to the Jesuits of 
Coimbra in 1553, is still one of the standard formularies of the 
Society, ranking with tliose other products of his pen, the Spiriiuai 
Exercises and the Constitutions. In this letter Ignatius clothes the 
general with the powers of a commander-in-chief in time of war, 
giving him the absolute disposal of all members of the Society in 
every place and for every purpose. He pushes the claim even 
further, requiring, besides entire? outward submission to command, 
also the complete identiheation of the inferior's will with tliat of the 
superior. He lays down that the superior is to be obeyed simply 
as such and as standing in the place of God, without reference to 
personal wisdom, piety or discretion ; that any obedience which falls 
short of making the superior's will one's own, in inward affection as 
well as in outward effect, is lax and imperfect; that going beyond 
the letter of command, even in things abstractly good and praise- 
worthy, is disobedience, and that the “ sacrifice of the intellect " is 
the third and highest grade of obedience, well pleasing to God, when 
the inferior not only wills wliat the superior wills, but thinks what 
he thinks, submitting his judgment, so far as it is possible for the 
will to influence and lead the judgment. This Letter on Obedience 
was written for the guidance and formation of Ignatius’s own 
followers; it was an entirely domestic affair, iiut when it became 
known beyond tlic Society the teaching met with great opposition, 
especially from members of other orders whose institutes repre- 
sented the normal days of peace rather than those of war. The 
letter was condemned by the Inquisitions of Spain and Portugal; 
and it tasked all the skill and learning of Hellarmine as its apologist, 
together with the whole influence of the Society, to avert what seemed 
to be a probable condemnation at Rome. 

The teaching of the Letter must be understood in the living spirit 
of the Society. Ignatius himself lays down the rule that an inferior 
is f)ound to make all necessary representations to his superior so as 
to guide him in imposing a precept of obedience. When a superior 
knows tlie views ol his inferior and still commands, it is because he 
is aware of other sides of the question which appear of grcatcir 
importance than those that the inferior has brought forward. 
Ignatius distinctly excepts the case where obedience in itself would 
be sinful ; " In all things except sin 1 ought to do the will of my 
superior and not my own." 'Ihcrc may be cases where an inferior 
iudges lliat what is commanded is sinful. What is to be done ? 
Ignatius says : " When it seems to me that I am commanded by 
my suj)erior to do a thing against which my conscience revolts as 
sinful and my superior judges otherwise, it is my duty to yield my 
clouV)tK to liim unless 1 am otherwise constrained by evident reasons, 
... if submissions do not appease my conscience 1 must impart 
niy doubts to two or three persons of discretion and abide f>y their 
decision . " From this it is clear that only in doubtful cases concerning 
sin should an inferior try to submit his judgment to that of his 
superior, who ex officio is held to be not only one who would not order 
what is clearly sinful, but also a competent judge who knows and 
understands, bolter than the inferior, the nature and aspect of the 
command. As the Jesuit obcdionco is based on the law of God, it is 
clearly im|x>ssible that he should bo bound to obey in what is directly 
oppos^ to the divine service, A Jesuit lives in obedience all his 
life, tliough tlie yoke is not galling nor always felt. He can accept 
no dignity or oTfice which will maktf him independent of the Society; 
and even if ordered by the pope to accept the cardinalate or tne 
episcopate, he is still bound, if not to obey, yet to listen to the 
advice of those whom the general deputes to counsel him in important 
matters. 

The Jesuits had to find their principal work in the world and in 
direct and immediate contact with mankind. To seek spiritual 
perfection in a retired life of contemplation and prajrcr did not seem 
to Ignatius to bo tho best way oi reforming me evils which had 
brought about the revolt from Rome. He with^cw his followers 
from this sort of retirement, except as a mere temporary preparation 
for later activity; he made habitual intercourse with the? world a 
prime duty; and to this end he rigidly suppressed all such i?xtenial 

E cculiarities of dress or rule as tended to put obstacles in the way of 
is loliowers acting freely as emissaries, agents or missionaries in 
the most various places and circumstances. Another change he? 
introduced even more completely than did the founders of the 
Friars. The Jesuit has no home ; the whole world is his parish. 
Mobility and cosmopolitanism arc of tho very essence of the Society. 
As Ignatius said, the ancient monastic communities were the 
infantry of the Church, whose duty was to stand firmly in one place 
on the oattlefield ; the Jesuits were to be her light horse, capame of 
going anywhere at a moment's notice, but especially apt and de- 
signed for scouting and skirmishing. To catty out this view, it 
was one of his plans to send foreigners as superiors or officers to the 
Jesuit houses in each country, requiring of these envoys, however, 
invariably to use the language of their new place of residence and 


to study it both in speaking and writing till entire mastery of it 
had been acquired — thus by depees making all the parts of his 
system mutually interchangeable, and so largely increasing the 
number of persons eligible to fill any given post without reference 
to locality. Hut subsequent experience has, in practice, modified 
this interchange, as far as local government goes, though the central 
government of the Society is always cosmopolitan. 

Next wc must consider the machinery by which the Society 
is constituted and governed so as to make its spirit a living ^erg>’ 
and not a mere abstract theory. The Society is distribute 
into six grades : novices, scholastics, temporal coadjutors (lay 
brothers), spiritual coadjutors, professed of thc^three vows, 
and professed of the four vows. No one can become a postulant 
for admission to the Society until fourteen years old, unless 
by special dispensation. The novice is classified according as his 
destination is the priesthood or lay brotherhood, while a third 
class of “ indifferents ” receives such as are reserved for further 
inquiry before a decision of this kind is made. The novice has 
first to undergo a strict retreat, practically in solitary con- 
finement, during which he receives from a director the Sfnritual 
Exercises and makes a general confession of his whole life; after 
which the first novitiate of two years’ duration begins. In this 
period of trial the real character of the man is discerned, his 
weak points are noted and his will is tested. Prayer and the 
practices of asceticism, as means to an end, are the chief occu- 
pations of the novice. He may leave or be dismissed at an\' 
time during the two years; but at the end of the period if he is 
approved and destined for the priesthood, he is advanced to 
the grade of scholastic and takes the following simple vows in the 
presence of certain witnesses, but not to any person : — 

" Almighty Everlasting God, albeit everyway most unworthy in 
Thy holy sight, yet relying on Thine infinite kindness and mercy 
and impelled by the desire of serving Thee, before the Most Holy 
Virgin Mary and all Thy heavenly host, I, N., vow to Thy divine 
Majesty Poverty, Chastity and Perpetual Obedience to the Society 
of Jesus, and promise that I will enter the same Society to live in it 
perpetuity, understanding all things according to the Constitutions 
of the Society. 1 humbly pray from Thine immense goodness and 
clemency, through the Blood of Jesus Christ, that Thou wilt deign 
to accept this sacrifice in the odour of sweetness; and as Thou hast 
granted me to desire and to oficr this, so wilt Thou bestow abundant 
grace to fulfil it." 

The scholastic then follows the ordinary course of an under- 
graduate at a university. After passing five years in arts he has, 
while .still keeping up his own studies, to devote five or six years 
more to teaching the junior classes in various Jesuit schools or 
colleges. About this period he takes his simple vows in the 
following terms : — 

" I, N., promise to Almighty God, before His Virgin Mother and 
the whole heavenly host, and to thee, Reverend rather General 
of the Society of Jesus, holding the place of God, and to thy succes- 
sors (or to thee. Reverend Father M. in place of the General of the 
Society of Jesus and his successors holding the place of God), Per- 
petual Poverty, Chastity and Obedience ; and according to it a pwuliar 
care in the education of boys, according to the manner expressed in 
the Apostolic Lett^ and Constitutions of the said Society." 

The lay brothers leave out the clause concerning education. 
The scholastic docs not begin the study of theology until he is 
twenty-eight or thirty, and then passes through a four or six 
years’ course. Only when he is thirty-four or thirty-rix can he 
be ordained a priest and enter on the grade of a spiritual co- 
adjutor. A lay brother, before he can become a temporal 
coadjutor for the discharge of domestic duties, must pass ten 
years before he is admitted to vows. Sometimes after ordina- 
tion the priest, in the midst of his work, is a^ain called away 
to a third year’s novitiate, called the tcrtianship, as a prepara- 
tion for his solemn profession of the three vows. His former 
vows were simple and the Society was at liberty to dismiss him 
for any canonical reason. The formula of the famous Jesuit 
vow is as follows : — 

" I, N., promise to Almighty God, before His Virgin Mother and 
the whole heavenly host, and to all standing by ; and to thee, Reverend 
Father General of the Society of Jesus, holding the place of God, 
and to thy successors (or to thee, Reverend Father Af . in place of 
the General of the Society of Jesus and his successors holding the 
place of God), Perpetual Poverty, Chastity and Obedience: and 
according to it a peculiar care in the education of boys according to 
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the form of life contained in the Apostolic Letters of the Society of 
Jesus and in its Constitutions/' 

Immediately after the vows the Jesuit adds the foUowing 
simple vows : (i) that he will never act nor consent that the 
provisions in the constitutions concerning poverty should be 
chanp;ed; (a) that he will not directly nor indirectly procure 
election or promotion for himself to any prelacy or dignity 
in the Society; (3) that he will not accept or consent to his 
election to any dignity or prelacy outside the Society unless 
forced thereunto obedience; (4) that if he knows of others 
doing these things he will denounce them to the superiors; 
(5) that if elected to a bishopric he will never refuse to hear 
such advice as the general may deign to send him and will 
follow it if he judges it is better than his own opinion. The 
professed is now eligible to certain offices in the Society, and he 
may re^in as a professed father of the three vows for the rest 
of his life. The highest class, who constitute the real core of the 
Society, whence all its chief officers are taken, are the professed 
of the four vows. This grade can seldom be reached until 
the candidate is in his forty-fifth year, which involves a proba- 
tion of thirty-one years in the case of those who have entered on 
the novitiate at the earliest legal age. The number of these 
select members is small in comparison with the whole Society ; 
the exact proportion varies from time to time, the present ten- 
dency being to increase the number. The vows of this grade 
are the same as the last formula, with the addition of the follow- 
ing important clause 

" Moreover I promise the special obedience to the Sovereign 
Pontiil concerning missions, as is contained in the same A{)ostolic 
Letter and Constitutions." 

These various members of the Society are distributed in its 
novitiate houses, its colleges, its professed houses and its mis- 
sion residences. The question has been hotly debated whether, 
in addition to these six grades, there be not a seventh answering 
in some degree to the tertiaries of the Franciscan and Dominican 
orders, but secretly affiliated to the Society and acting as its 
emissaries in various lay positions. This class was styled in 
France “Jesuits of the short robe,” and there is some evidence 
in support of its actual existence under I-ouis XV. 'I'he Jesuits 
themselves deny the existence of any such body, and are able to 
adduce the negative disproof that no provision for it is to be 
found in their constitutions. On the other hand there are 
clauses therein which make the creation of such a class perfectly 
feasible if thought expedient. An admitted instance is the case of 
Francisco Borgia, who in 1548, while still duke of Gandia, was 
received into the Society. What has given colour to the idea is 
that certain persons have made vows of obedience to individual 
Jesuits; as Thomas Worthington, rector of the Douai seminary, 
to Father Robert Parsons; Ann Vaux to Fr. Henry Garnet, 
who told her that he was not indeed allowed to receive her vows, 
but that she might make them if she wished and then receive his 
direction. The archaeologist George Oliver of Exeter wa 5 , 
according to Foley’s Records of the English Promnee^ the last 
of the secular priests of England who vowed obedience to the 
Society before its suppression. 

The general live.s permanently at Rome and holds in his hands 
the right to appoint, not only to the office of provincial over each 
of the head districts into which the Society is mapped, but to 
the offices of each house in particular. There is no standard of 
electoral right in the Society except in the election of the general 
himself. By a minute and frequent system of official and private 
reports he is informed of the doings and progress of eveo' 
member of the Society and of everything that concerns it 
throughout the world. Every Jesuit has not only the right 
but the duty in certain cases of communicating, directly and 
privately, with his general. While the general thus controls 
everything, he himself is not exempt from supervision on the 
part of the Society. A consultative council is imposed upon him 
by the general congregation, consisting of the assis^ts of the 
various nations, a socius^ or adviser, to warn him of mist^es, and 
a confessor. These he cannot remove nor select ; and he is bound, 
in certain circumstances, to listen to their advice, although 
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he is not obliged to follow it. Once elected the general may 
not refuse the office, nor abdicate, nor accept any dignity 
or office outside of the Society ; on the other hand, for certain 
definite reasons, he may be suspended or even deposed by the 
authority of the Society, which can thus preserve itself from 
destruction. No such instance h^ occurred, although steps 
were once taken in this direction in the case of a general who 
had set himself against the current feeling. 

It is said that the general ol ihc Jesuits is independent of the 
pope; and his popular name, “ the black pope," has gone to confirm 
this idea. But it is based on an entirely wrong conception of the 
two offices. The suppression of the Society by Clement XIV. in 
1773 was an object-lesson in iJie supremacy of the pope. The 
Society became very numerous and, from tunc to time, received 
cxtraortlinary privileges from iK)pcs, who were warrant(Ml by the 
necessities of the times in granting them. A groat number of 
influential friends, also, gathered round the fathers who, naturally, 
sought in every way to retain what had been granted. Popes who 
thought it well to bring al)out certain changes, or to withdraw 
privileges that were found to have passed their intentions or to 
interfere unduly with the rights of other liodies, often met with 
loyal resistances against their projxxsed measures. Kesistance up 
to a certain point is lawful and is not disobedience, for every sticietv 
lias the right of sclf-prest‘rvation. I n cases when? the popes insisted, 
in spite of tht' representations of the Jesuits, tlu?ir commands were 
obeyed. Many of the popes wen^ distincUv unfavourable to the 
Society, while others were as friendly, and often what one jHipe did 
against them the next pope withdrew. Whatever was done in times 
when strong divergence of opinion t?xistcd, and whatever may havt* 
been the actions of iiidivicluals who, even in so highly organized 
a lx)dy as the Society of Jesus, cannot always be successfully 
controlled by their .superiors, yet the ultimate result on the part of 
the Society iuis alway.s been obedience to tin* Jjope, who autliorized, 
protected and privilegtsl them, and on whom they ultimately 
depend for their very existence. 

Thus con.stitutecl, with a skilful union of strictness and 
freedom, of complex organization with a minimum of friction 
in working, the Society was admirably devised for its purpose 
of introducing a new power into the Church and the world. 
Its immediate services to the (!hurch were great. The Society 
did much, single-handed, to roll back the tide of Protestant 
advance when half of Europe, which liad not already shaken 
off its allegiance to the papacy, was threatening to do so. The 
honours of the reaction belong to the Jesuits, and the reactionary 
spirit has become their tradition, I’hey had the wisdom to see 
and to admit, in their correspondence with their superiors, 
that the real cause of the Reformation was the ignorance, 
neglect and vicious lives of so many priests. They recognized, 
as most earnest men did, that the difficulty was in the higher 
places, and that these could best l>e touched by indirect methods. 
At a time when primary or even secondary education had in 
most places become a mere effete and pedantic adherence to 
obsolete methods, they were bold enough to innovate, both in 
system and material. Putting fresh spirit and devotion into the 
work, they not merely taught and catechized in a new, fresh 
and attractive manner, besides establishing free schools of 
good quality, but provided new school books for their pupils 
which were an enormous advance on those they found in use; 
so that for nearly three centuries the Jesuits were accounted 
the best schoolmasters in Europe, as they were, till their forcible 
suppression in 1901, confessedly the best in France. The Jesuit 
teachers conciliated the goodwill of their pupils by mingled 
firmness and gentleness. Although the method of the Ratio 
Studiorum has ceased to be acceptable, yet it played in its time as 
.serious a part in the intellectual development of Europe as did 
the method of Frederick the Great in modern warfare. Bacon 
succinctly gives his opinion of the Jc.suit teaching in these 
words : “ As for the pedagogical part, the shortest rule would 
be, Consult the schools of the Jesuits; for nothing better has 
been put in practice “ (De AugmentiSf vi. 4). In instruction 
they were excellent; but in education, or formation of character, 
deficient. Again, when most of the continental clergy hacl 
sunk, more or less, into the moral and intellectual slough which 
is pictured for us in the writings of Erasmus and the EpisUUae 
obscuforum virorum (see Hutten, Ulrich von), the Jesuits won 
back respect for the clerical calling by their personal culture 
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and the unimpeachable purity of their lives. These qualities they 
have carefully maintained; and probably no large body of men 
in the world has been so free from the reproach of discreditable 
members or has kept up, on the whole, an equally high average 
of intelligence and conduct. As preachers, too, they delivered 
the pulpit from the bondage of an effete scholasticism and 
reached at once a clearness and simplicity of treatment such as 
the English pulpit scarcely begins to exhibit till after the days 
of Tillotson ; while in literature and theology they count a far 
larger number of respectable writers than any other religious 
society can boast. It is in the mission held, however, that their 
achievements have been most remarkable. Whether toiling 
among the teeming millions in Hindustan and China, labouring 
amongst the Hurons and Iroquois of North America, govern- 
ing and civilizing the natives of Brazil and Paraguay in the 
missions and ** reductions,’' or ministering, at the hourly risk 
of his life to his fellow-Catholics in England under Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts, the Jesuit appears alike devoted, indefatigable, 
cheerful and worthy of hearty admiration and respect. 

Nevertheless, two startling and indisputable facts meet the 
student who pursues the history of the Society. The first is the 
universal suspicion and hostility it has incurred — not merely 
from the Protestants whose avowed foe it has been, nor yet from 
the enemies of all clericalism and dogma, but from every Catholic 
state and nation in the world. Its chief enemies have been 
those of the household of the Roman Catholic faith. The 
second fact is the ultimate failure which seems to dog all 
its most promising schemes and efforts. These two results 
are to be observed alike in the provinces of morals and 
politics. The first cause of the opposition indeed redounds 
to the Jesuits’ credit, for it was largely due to their success. 
Their pulpits rang with a studied eloquence; their churches, 
sumptuous and attractive, were crowded; and in the confes- 
sional their advice was eagerly sought in all kinds of 
difficulties, for they were the fashionable professors of the art 
of direction, F*ull of enthusiasm and zeal, devoted wholly to 
their Society, they were able to bring in numbers of rich and 
influential persons to their ranks ; for, with a clear understanding 
of the power of wealth, they became, of set purpose, the apostles 
of the rich and influential. The Jesuits felt that they were the 
new men, the men of the time; so with a perfect confidence in 
themselves they went out to set the Church to rights. It was 
no wonder that success, so well worked for and so well de- 
served, failed to win the approval or sympathy of those who 
found themselves supplanted. Old-fashioned men, to whom 
the apostles’ advice to ** do all to the glory of (lod ” seemed 
sufficient, mistrusted those who professed to go beyond all 
others and adopted as their motto the famous Ad majorem Dei 
^loriam, “ To the greater glory of God.” But, besides this, the 
esprit de corps which is necessary for every body of men was, it 
was held, carried to an excess and made the Jesuits intolerant 
of any one or anything if not of “ours,” The novelties too 
which they introduced into the conception of the religious life, 
naturally , were displeasing to the older orders, who felt like old 
aristocratic families towards a newly rich or purse-proud up- 
start. The Society, or rather its members, were too aggressive 
and self-assertive to be welcomed ; and a certain characteristic, 
which soon began to manifest itself in an impatience of episcopal 
control, showed that the quality of ” Jesuitry,” usually associ- 
ated with the Society, was singularly lacking in’ their dealings 
with opponents. Their politick attitude also alienated many. 
Many of the Jesuits could not separate religion from politics. 
To say this is only to assert that they were not clearer-minded 
than most men of their age. But unfortunately they invariably 
took the wrong side and allowed themselves to be made the tools 
of men who saw farther and more clearly than they did. They 
had their share, direct or indirect, in the embroiling of states, in 
concocting conspiracies and in kindling wars. They were also 
responsible by their theoretical teachings in theological schools, 
where cases were considered and treated in the abstract, for not 
a few assassinations of the enemies of the cause. Weak minds 
beard tyrannicide discussed and defended in the abstract; and 


it was no wonder that, when opportunity served, the train that 
had been heedlessly laid by speculative professors was fired by 
rash hands. What professors like Su^ez taught in the calm 
atmosphere of the lecture hall, what writers like Mariana upheld 
and praised, practical men took as justification for deeds of 
blood. There is no evidence that any Jesuit took a direct part 
in political assassinations; however, indirectly, they may have 
been morally responsible. They were playing with edged tools 
and often got wounded through their own carelessness. Other 
grievances were raised by their perpetual meddling in politics, 
tf.g. their large share in fanning the flames of political hatred 
against the Huguenots under the last two Valois kings; their 
perpetual plotting against England in the reign of Elizabeth; 
their share in the Thirty Years* War and in the religious miseries 
of Bohemia; their decisive influence in causing the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and the expulsion of the Protestants from 
France; the ruin of the Stuart cause under James II,, and the 
establishment of the Protestant succession. In a number of 
cases where the evidence against them is defective, it is at least 
an unfortunate coincidence that there is always direct proof of 
some Jesuit having been in communication with the actual agents 
engaged. They were the stormy petrels of politics. Yet the 
Jesuits, as a body, should not be made responsible for the doings 
of men who, in their political intrigues, were going directly 
against the distinct law of the Society, which in strict terms, and 
under heavy penalties, forbade them to have anything to do 
with such matters. The politicians were comparatively few 
in number, though unfortunately they held high rank; and their 
disobedience to the rule besmirched the name of the society and 
destroyed the good work of the other Jesuits who were faithfully 
carrying out their own proper duties. 

A far graver cause for uneasiness was given by the Jesuits’ 
activity in the region of doctrine and morals. Here the charges 
against them are precise, early, numerous and weighty. Their 
founder himself was arrested, more than once, by the Inquisition 
and required to give account of his belief and conduct. But 
St Ignatius, with all his powerful gifts of intellect, was entirely 
practical and ethical in his range, and had no turn whatever for 
.speculation, nor desire to discuss, much less to question, any of 
the received dogmas of the Church. He gives it as a rule of 
orthodoxy to be ready to say that black is white if the Church 
says so. He was therefore acquitted on every occasion, and 
applied each time for a formally attested certificate of his ortho- 
doxy, knowing well that, in default of such documents, the fact 
of his arrest as a suspected heretic would be more distinctly 
recollected by opponents than that of his honourable dismissal 
from custody. His followers, however, have not been so for- 
tunate. On doctrinal (Questions indeed, though their teaching 
on grace, especially in the form given to it bv Molina ran 
contrary to the accepted teaching on the subject by the Augus- 
tinians, Dominicans and other representative schools; yet by 
their pertinacity they gained for their views a recognized and 
established position. A special congregation of cardinals and 
theologians known as de auxiliis was summoned by the pope to 
settle the dispute, for the odium theologicum had risen to a 
desperate height between the representatives of the old and the 
new theology ; but after many years they failed to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion, and the pope, instead of settling the 
dispute, was only able to impose mutual silence on all opponents. 
Among those who held out stiffly against the Jesuits on the 
subject of grace were the Jansenists, who held that they were 
following the special teaching of St Augustine, known par 
excellence as the doctor of grace. The Jesuits and the Jansenists 
soon became deadly enemies ; and in the ensuing conflict both 
parties accused each other of flinging scruples to the wind. (See 
Jansenism.) 

But the accusations against the Jesuit system of moral theo- 
logy and their action as guides of conduct have had a more serious 
effect on their reputation. It is undeniable that some of their 
moral writers were lax in their teaching; and conscience was 
strained to the snapping point. The Society was trying to 
make itself all things to all men. Propositions extracted from 
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csuit moral theologians have again and again been condemned 
y the po|^ and declared untenable. Many of these can be 
found in Viva^s Condemned Propositions, As early as 1554 the 
Jesuits were censured by the Sorbonne, chiefly at the instance 
of Eustache de Bellay, bishop of Paris^ as being dangerous in 
matters of faith. Melchor Cano^ a Dominican^ one of the ablest 
divines of the i6th century, never ceased to lift up his testimony 
against them, from their first beginnings till his own death in 
1560; and, unmollified by the bribe of the bishopric of the 
Canaries, which their interest procured for him, he succeeded 
in banishing them from the university of Salamanca. Carlo 
Borromco, to whose original advocacy they owed much, especially 
in the council of Trent, found himself attacked in his own cathe- 
dral pulpit and interfered with in his jurisdiction. He withdrew 
his protection and expelled them from his colleges and churches; 
and he was followed in 1604 in this policy by his cousin and 
successor Cardinal Federigo Borromeo. St Theresa learnt, 
in after years, to mistrust their methods, although she was grate- 
ful to them for much assistance in the first years of her work. 
The credit of the Society was seriously damaged by the publica- 
tion, at Cracow, in 1612, of the Monita Seer eta. This book, 
which is undoubtedly a forgery, professes to contain the authori- 
tative secret instructions drawn up by the general Acquaviva and 
given by the superiors of the Society to its various officers and 
members. A bold caricature of Jesuit methods, the book has 
been ascribed to John Zaorowsky or to Cambilone and Schloss, 
all ex- Jesuits, and it is stated to have been discovered in manu- 
script by Christian of Brunswick in the Jesuit college at Prague. 
It consists of suggestions and methods for extending the influence 
of the Jesuits in various ways, for securing a footing in fresh 
places, for acejuiring wealth, for creeping into households and 
leading silly rich widows captive and so forth, all marked with 
ambition, craft and unscrupulousness. It had a wide success 
and popularity, passing through several editions, and even to 
this day it is used by controversialists as unscrupulous as the 
original writers. It may, perhaps, represent the actions of .some 
individuals who allow'ed their zeal to outrun their discretion, 
but surely no society which exists for good and is marked by so 
many worthy men could systematically have conducted its 
operations in such a manner. Later on a formidable assault 
was made on Jesuit moral theology in the famous Provincial 
JMers of Blaise Pascal (^.v.), eighteen in number, issued under 
the pen-name of Louis de Montalte, from January 1656 to March 
1657. Their wit, irony, eloquence and finished style have kept 
them alive as one of the great French classics -a destiny more 
fortunate than that of the kindred wxirks by Antoine Arnauld, 
Theologie morale des Jisuites, consisting of extracts from writings 
of members of the Society, and Morale pratique des Jesuites, 
made up of narratives professing to set forth the manner in 
which they carried out their own maxims. But, like most 
controversial writers, the authors were not scrupulous in their 
quotations, and by giving passages divorced from their contexts 
often entirely misrepresented their opponents. The immediate 
reply on the part of the Jesuits, The Discourses of Cleander and 
Eudoxus by PAre Daniel, could not compete with Pascal’s work 
in brilliancy, wit or style ; moreover, it was unfortunate enough 
to 1)6 put upon the Index of prohibited books in 1701. The 
reply on behalf of the Society to Pascars charges of lax 
morality, apart from mere general denials, is broadly as follows : — 

(x) St Ignatius himself, the founder of the Society, had a special 
aversion from untruthfulness in all its forms, u:om quibbling, 
equivocation or even .studied obscurity of language, and it would be 
contrary to the spirit of conformity with his example and institution.s 
for his followers to think and act otherwise. Hence, any who 
practised equivocation were, so far, unfaithful to the Society. 
(2) Several of the cases cited by Pascal are mere abstract hypotheses, 
many of them now obsolete, argued simply as intellectual exercises, 
but having no practical bearing whatever. (3) Even such as do 
belong to the sphere of actual life arc of the nature of counsel to 
spiritual physicians, how to deal with exceptional maladies; and 
were never intended to fix the standard of moral obligation for the 
general public. (4) The theory that they were intended for this 
latter purpose and do represent the normal teaching of the Society 
becomes more untenable in exact proportion as this immorality 
is insisted on, because it is a matter of notoriety that the Jesuits | 


themselves have been singularly free from personal, as distinguished 
from corporate, evil repute; and no one pretends that the large num- 
ber of lay-folk whom they have educated or influenced exhibit 
greater moral inferiority than others. 

The third of these replies is the most cogent as regards Pascal, 
but the real weakness of his attack lies in that nervous dread of 
appeal to first principles and their logical result which has been 
the besetting snare of Gallicanism. Pascal, at his best, has mis- 
taken the part for the whole; he charges to the Society what, 
at the most, are the doings of individuals; and from these he 
asserts the degeneration of the body from its original standard : 
whereas the stronger the life and the more extensive the natural 
development, side by side will exist marks of degeneration ; and a 
society like the Jesuits has no difficulty in as.serting its life inde- 
pendently of such excrescenc'es or, in time, in freeing itself from 
them. 

A charge persistently made* again.st the Society is that it teaches 
that the end justifies the means. And the words of Hu.sembaum, 
whose Medulla theologiae has gone through more than fifty editions, 
arc quoted in proof. True it is that Busembaiim u.scs these words: 
Cui licitus est finis etiam licent media. But on turning to his work 
(cd. Paris 1729, p. 584, or Lib. vi. Tract vi. cap. ii., De sacramvntis, 
dubium ii.) ii will be found that the author is making no universal 
application of an old legal maxim; but is treating of a particular 
subject (concerning certain lawdnl liberties in the marital relation) 
beyond which his words cannot be forced. The .sen.se in which other 
Jesuit theologians — c.g. Paul Layiiiann hi his Theologia 

'moralis (Munich, 1623), and Ludwig Wagemann (i 71 3-1 792), in 
his Synopsis theologiae moralis (Innsbruck, 1762)— qiiole the axiom 
Is an equally harmless piece of common scn.se. For instance, if it 
is lawful to go on a journey by railway it is lawful to take a ticket. 
No one who put fortli that proposititin would be thought to mean 
that it is lawful to dtdraud the company by stealing a ticket ; for 
the proviso is always to be understood, that the means employed 
.should, in thcm.sclvcs. not be bad but good or at least indilterent. 
So when Wagemann says tersely Finis determinat prohitatem actus 
he is clearly referring to acts which in themselves are indifferent, 
i.e. indeterminate. For instance; sh(K)ting is an indifferent act. 
neither good nor bad in itself, ^'ht? morality of any specified 
shooting depends upon what is shot, and the circumstances attending 
that act : shooting a man in self-defence is, as a moral act, on an 
entirely diilercnt plane to shooting a man in murder. It has never 
been proved, and never can be prov(*d, although the attempt has 
frequently been made, that the Jesuits ever taught the nefarious 
proposition ascribed to them, which wo\dd bo entirely .subversive ot 
all morality. Again, the doctrine of probabilism is utterly mis- 
understood. 11 is based on an accurate conception of law. Law 
to bind must be clear and d(‘fiiiite; if it bo not so, its obligation ceases 
and liberty of action remains. No probable opinion can stand 
against a clear and definite law; but when a law is doubtful in 
its application, in certain circumstances, so is the obligation of 
obedience : and as a doubtful law is, for practical purpo.ses, no law 
at all, so it superinduces no obligation, Mence a probable opinion 
is one, founded on reason and held on serious grounds, that the law 
docs not apply to certain specified cases; and that the law giver 
thereXore dief not intend to bind. 1 1 is the principle of equity applie» I 
to law. In moral matters a probable opinion, that is on(? hi'id on 
no trivial grounds but Viy unprejudiced and solid thinkers, has no 
place where the voice of conscience is clear, distinct and formed. 

Two causes have been at work to produce the universal 
failure of the great Society in all its plans and efforts. First 
stands its lack of really great intellects. It has had its golden 
age. No society can keep up to its highest level. Nothing can 
be wider of the truth than the popular conception of the ordinary 
Jesuit as a being of almost superhuman abilities and universal 
knowledge. The Society, numbering as it docs so many tliou- 
sands, and with abundant means of devoting men to special 
branches of study, has, without doubt, produced men of great 
intelligence and solid learning. The average member, too, on 
account of his long and systematic training, is always equal 
and often superior to the average member of any other equally 
large body, besides being disciplined by a far more perfect drill. 
But it takes great men to carry out great plans; and of really 
great men, as the outside world knows and judges, the Society 
has been markedly barren from almost the first. Apart from 
its founder and his early companion, St Francis Xavier, there i.s 
none who stand.s in the very first rank. Laynez and Acquaviva 
were able administrators and politicians; the Bollandists {q.y.) 
were industrious workers and have developed a critical spirit 
from which much good can be expected; Francisco Suarez^ 
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Leonhard Lessius and Cardinal Franzelin were some of the leading 
Jesuit theologians; Cornelius a Japide (1567-1637) represents 
their old school of scriptural studies, while their new Gern^ 
writers are the most advanced of all orthodox higher critics; 
the French Louis Bourdaloue the Italiim Paolo Scgneri 
(1624-1694), and the Portuguese Antonio Vieyra (1608-1697) 
represent their best pulpit orators ; while of the many mathema- 
ticians and astronomers produced by the Society Angelo Secchi, 
Ruggiero Giuseppe Boscovich and G, B. Beccaria are conspicuous, 
and m modem times Stephen Joseph Perry (1833-1889), director 
of the Stonyhurst College observatory, took a high rank among 
men of science. Their boldest and most original thinker, D^is 
Petau, so many years neglected, is now, by inspiring Cardinal 
Newman’s Essay on the Development of Ckristian Doctrine y pro- 
ducing a permanent influence over the current of human thought. 
The Jesuits have produced no Aquinas, no Anselm, no Bacon, 
no Richelieu. Men whom they trained, and who broke loose 
from their teaching, Pascal, Descartes, Voltaire, have power- 
fully affected the philosophical and religious beliefs of great 
masses of mankind ; but respectable mediocrity is the brand on 
the long list of Jesuit names in the catalogues of Alegambe and 
De Backer. This is doubtless due in great measure to the destruc- 
tive process of scooping out the will of the Jesuit novice, to replace 
it with that of his superior (as a watchmaker might fit a new 
movement into a case), and thereby tending, in most c.ases, to 
annihilate those subtle qualities of individuality and originality 
which are essential to genius. Men of the higher stamp will 
either refuse to submit to the process and leave the Society, or 
run the danger of coming forth from the mill with their finest 
qualities pulverized and useless. In accordance with the spirit 
of its founder, who wished to secure uniformity in the judgment 
of his followers even in points left open by the Church (*‘ l^t us 
all think the same way, let us all speak in the same manner if 
possible ’’), the Society has shown itself to be impatient of those 
who think or write in a way different from what is current in its 
ranks. 

Nor is this all. The Ratio Studiorum^ devised by Acquaviva and 
still obligatory in the colleges of the Society, lays down rules which 
are incompatible with all breadth and progress in the higher forms 
of education. True to the anti-spcculativc and traditional side of 
the founder's mind, it prescribes that, even where religious topics are 
not in question, the teacher is not to permit any novel opinions or 
discussions to be mooted; nor to cite or allow others to cite the 
opinions of an author not of known repute; nor to teach or suffer 
to be taught anything contrary^ to the prevalent opinions of acknow- 
ledged doctors current in the schools. Obsolete and false ojjinions 
arc not to be mentioned at all, even for refutation, nor arc objections 
tt) received teaching to be dwelt on at any length. The result is 
that the Jesuit emerges from his schools without any real knowledge 
of any other method of thought than that which his professors have 
instilled into him. The professor of Biblical Literature is alwa}^ to 
support and defend the Vulgate and can never prefer the maipnal 
readings from the Hebrew and Greek. 'Hie Septuagint, as far as it 
is incorrupt, is to be held not less authentic than the Vulgate. In 
pliilosophy Aristotle is always to be followed, and St Thomas 
Aquinas generally, care being taken to speak respectfully of him 
even when abandoning his opinions, though now it i.s customary 
for the Jesuit teachers to explain him in their own sense. De vera 
menu D. Thomas is no unfamiliar expression in their books. Jt is 
not wonderful, under such a method of training, fixed as it has been 
in minute detail for more than three hundred years, that highly 
cultivated commonplaces should be the inevitable average result; 
and that in proportion as Jesuit power has become dominant in 
Christendom, especiaUy in ecclesiastical circles, the same doom of 
intellectual steriuty and consequent loss of iniluenco with the h^her 
and Uioughtful classes, has separated the part from the whole. The 
initial mistake in the formation of character is that the Jesuits have 
aimed at educating lay boys in the same manner as they consider 
advisable for their own novices, lor whom obedience and direction 
is the one tiling necessary; whereas for lay people the right use of 
liberty and initiative are to be desired. 

The second cause which has blighted the efforts of the Society 
is the lesson, too faithfully learnt and practised, of making its 
(corporate interests the first object at all times and in all pl^s. 
Men were quick to see that Jesuits did not aim at co*op^atkm 
with the o^ier members of the Church but directly or indirectly 
at mastery. The most brilliant exception to this rule is found in 
some of the misnons of the Society and notably in that of St 


Francis Xavier (^*v.). But he quitted Europe in X541 before the 
new society, eqxecially under Laynez, had hardened into its final 
mould; and be never returned. His work, so far as can be 
gathered from contemporary accounts, was not done on true 
Jesuit lines as they afterwards developed, though the Society 
has reaped all the credit; and it is even possible that, had he 
succeeded the founder as general, the institute might not have 
received that political and self-seeking turn which Laynez, as 
second general, gave at the critical moment. 

It would almost seem that careful selection was made of the men 
of the greatest piety and enthusiasm, whose unworldliness made 
thorn less apt for diplomatic intrigues, to break new ground in the 
various missions where their success would throw lustre on the 
Society and their scruples need never come into play. But such 
men are not to be found easily; and, as they died off, the tendency 
was to fill their places with more ordinary cKaracters, whose aim was 
to increase the power and resources of the body. Hence the conde- 
scension to heathen rites in Hindustan and China, and the attempted 
subjugation of the English Catholic clergy. The first successes of 
the Indian mission were entirely among the lower classes; but when 
in Madura, in 1606, Robert dc Nobili, a nephew of Bellarmine, to 
win the Brahmins, adopted their dress and mode of life — a step 
.sanctioned by Gregory XV. in 1623 and by Qement XI. in 1707 — the 
fathers who followed nis example pushed the new caste-feeling so far 
as absolutely to refuse the ministrations and sacraments to the 
pariahs, lest the Brahmin converts should take offence— 4in attempt 
which was reported to Rome and was vainly censured by the breves 
of Innocent X. in 1645, Clement IX. in 1669, Clement Xll. in 173a 
and 1739, and Benedict XIV. in 1743. The Cliinese rites, assailed 
with equal unsuccess by one pope after another, were not finally 
put down until 1744 by a bull of Benedict XIV. For Japan, where 
their side of the story is that best known, wc have a remarkable 
letter, printed by Lucas Wadding in the Annales ntinoruntf addressed 
to Paul V. by Soleto, a Franciscan missionary, who was martyred 
in 1624, in which he complains to the pope that the Jesuits system- 
atically postponed the spiritual welfare of the native Christians to 
their own convenience and advantage; while as regards the test of 
martyrdom, no such result had followed on their teaching, but only 
on that of the other orders who had undertaken missionary work 
in Japan. Yet soon many Jesuit mar^s in Japan were to shed a 
new glory on the Society (sec Japan : foreign Intercourse). Again, 
even in Paraguay, the most promising of all Jesuit undertakingB, 
the evidence shows that the fathers, though civilizing the Guarani 
population just sufficiently to make them useful and docile servants, 
ruymicr no doubt than they were before or after, stopped there. 
V^ile the mission was begun on the rational principle 01 governing 
races still in their childhood by methods adapted to that stage in 
their mental development, yet for one hundred and fifty years the 
" reductions " were conducted in the same manner, and when the 
hour of trkil came the Jesuit civilization fell like a hou.se of cards. 

These examples are sufficient to explain the final collapse of so 
many promising efforts. The individual Jesuit might be, and 
often was, a hero, saint and martyr, but the system which he 
was obliged to administer was foredoomed to failure; and the 
suppression which came in 1773 was the natural result of forces 
and elements they had set in antagonism without the power of 
controlling. 

The influence of the Society since its restoration in 181 1 has 
not been marked with greater success than in its previous history. 
It was natural after the restoration that an attempt should be 
made to pick up aj^in the threads that were dropped ; but soon 
they came to realize the truth of the saying of St Ignatius ; 
** The Society shall adapt itself to the times and not the times 
to the Society.’’ The political conditions of Europe have com- 
pletety changed, and constitutionalism is unfavourable to that 
personal influence which, in former times, the Jesuits were able 
to bring to bear upon the heads of states^ In Europe they 
confine themselves mainly to educational and ccclesiastirAl 
politics, although both Germany and France have followed the 
example of Portugal and refuse, on political grounds, to allow 
them to be in these countries. It would appear as though 
some of the Jesuits had not, even yet, Icamt t^e lesson 
meddling with politics has always been their ruin. The main 
cause of any Amculty that may exist to-day with the Society is 
that the Jesuits are true to the teaching of that remarkable 
panegyric, the Imago primi saeculi Soeietatis (probably written 
Dy John ToUenarius in 1640), by identifying the Church wi^ their 
own body^ and being intolerant of all who will not share this view. 
Their power is st^ large in certain sections of the ecclesiastical 
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world, but in secular affairs it is small Moreover within the 
church itself there is a strong and growing feeling that the 
interests of Catholicism may necessitate a second and final 
suppression of the Society. Cardinal Manning, a keen observer 
of times and influences, was wont to say : “ The work of 1773 
was the work of God ; and there is another 1773 coming.*' 
But, if this come, it will be due not to the pressure of secular 
governments, as in the 18th century, but to the action of the 
Church itself. The very nations which have cast out the Society 
have shown no disposition to accept its own estimate and identify 
it with the Church ; wliile the Church itself is not conscious of 
depending upon the Society. To the Church the Jesuits have 
been what the Janissaries were to the Ottoman Empire, at first 
its defenders and its champions, but in the end its taskmasters. 

History , — The separate article on Loyola tells of his early 
years, his conversion, and his first gathering of companions. It 
was not until November 1537, when all hope of going to the Holy 
Land was given up, that any outward steps were taken to form 
these companions into an organized body. It was on the eve 
of their going to Rome, for the second time, that the fathers 
met Ignatius at Vicenza and it was determined to adopt a com- 
mon rule and, at the suggestion of Ignatius, the name of the 
Company of Jesus. Whatever may have been his private hopes 
and intentions, it was not until he, Laynez and Eaber (Pierre 
Lefevre), in the name of their companions, were sent to lay their 
services at the feet of the pope that the history of the Society 
really begins. 

On their arrival at Rome the tliree Jesuits were favourably re- 
ceived by Paul 111 ., who at once appointed Faber to the chair of 
scripture and Laynez to that of scholastic theology in the university 
of the ^pienza. But they encountered much opposition and were 
even charged with heresy; when this accusation had been disiiosod 
of, there were still difficulties in the way of starting any new order. 
Despite the approval of Cardinal Contarini and the goodwill of the 
pope (who is said to have exclaimed on perusing the scheme of 
Ignatius, " The finger of God is here "), there was a strong and 
general feeling that the regular system had broken down and could 
not be wisely developed farther. Cardinal Guidiccioni, one of the 
commission of tlircc appointed to examine the draft constitution, 
was known to advocate the abolition of all existing orders, save four 
which were to be remodelled and put under strict control. That 
very year, 1538, a commissioD of cardinals, including Keginald 
Pole, Contarini, Sadolet, Caraffa (afterwards Paul IV.l, l^ego-so 
and others, liad reported that the conventual orders, which they had 
to deal with, had drifted into such a state that they should all be 
abolished. Not only so, but, when greater strictness of rule and of 
enclosure seemed the most needful reforms in communities that had 
kK^me too secular in tone, the proposal of Ignatius, to make it a 
first principle that the members of his institute should mix freely in 
the world and be as little marked off as possible externally from secu- 
lar clerical life and usages, ran counter to all tradition and prejudice, 
save that Caraffa’s then recent order of Theatincs, which had some 
analogy with the proposed Society, had taken some steps in the same 
dirccuon. 

Ignatius and his companions, however, had hut little doubt of 
ultimate success, and so bound themselves, on the 15th of April 1539. 
to obey any superior chosen from amongst their body, and addra 
on the 4th of May certain other rules, the most important of which 
was a vow of special allegiance to the pope for mission purposes to 
be taken by all the members of the .society. But Guidiccioni, on a 
careful study of the papers, changed his mind ; it is supposed that the 
cause of this change was in large measure the strong interest in the 
new scheme exhibited by John III., king of Portugal, who instructed 
his ambassador to press it on the pope and to ask Ignatius to send 
some priests of his Society for mission work in Pbrtuf^al and its 
Indian possessions. Francis Xavier and Simon Rodriguez were 
sent to the king in March 1540. Obstacles being cleared away, 
Paul 111 ., on the 27th of September 1540, issued his bull Kegimini 
milUanHs by which ne confirmed the new Society (the term 

" order ** does not belong to it), but limited the members to sixty, 
a restriction which was removed by the same pope in the bull 
Injunctum nobis of the 14th of March 1543. In the former bull, 
the pope gives the text of the formula submitted by Ignatius as the 
scheme ot the proposed society, and in it wc get tlic founder's 
own ideas; ** . . . This Society, instituted to this special end, 
namely, to offer spiritual consolation for the advancement of souls 
in life and Christian doctrine, for the propagation of the faith by 
public preaching and the ministry of the word of God, spiritual 
Qxercis^ and works of charity and. especially, by the instruction 
of cl^dren and ignorant people in Christianity, and by the spiritual 
consolation of the faithful in Christ in hearing confessions. ..." 
In this original scheme it is clearly marked out " that 4 his entire 


Society and all its members fight for God under the faithful obedience 
of the most sacred lord, the pope, and the other Roman pontiffs his 
successors ' " and Ignatius makes particular mention that each mem- 
ber should *' be bound by a special vow," beyond that formal 
obligation under which all Christians are of obeying the pope, ** so 
that whatsoever the present and other Homan pontiffs for the time 
being shall ordain, pertaining to the advancement of souls and the 
propagation of the faith, to whatever provinces he shall resolve to 
send us, we are straightway bound to obey, as far as in us lies, without 
any tergiversation or excuse, whether he send us among the Turks 
or to any other unbelievers in being, even to those parts called India, 
or to any heretics or schismatics or likewise to any believers." 
Obedience to the general is enjoined " in all things pertaining to the 
institute of the Society . . . and in him they shall acknowledge 
Christ as though present, and as far as is becoming shall venerate 
him " ; poverty is enjoin^, and this rule affects not only the indi- 
vidual but the common sustentation or care of the Society, except 
that in the case of colleges revenues arc allowed *' to be applied to 
the wants and necessities of the students " ; and the private recita- 
tion of the Office is distinctly mentioned. On the other hand, the 
perpetuity of the general's office during his life was no part of the 
original scheme. 

On the 7lh of April 1541, Ignatius was unanimou.sly chosen 
general. His refusal of this post was overruled, so he entered 
on his office on the 13th of April; and two days after, the newly 
constituted Society took its formal corporate vows in the basilica 
of San Paolo fuori le mura. Scarcely was the Society launched 
when its members dispersed in various directions to their new 
tasks. Alfonso Salmeron and Pasquier-Brouet, a.s papal dele- 
gates, were sent on a secret mi.ssion to Ireland to encourage the 
native clergy and people to resist the religious changes introduced 
by Henry Vlll.; Nicholas Bobadilla went to Naples ; Faber, first 
to the diet of Worms and then to Spain ; Laynez and Claude le Jay 
to Germany, while Ignatius busied himself at Rome in good works 
and in drawing up the constitutions and completing the Spiritual 
Exercises. Siu'ccss crowned these first efforts; and the Society 
began to win golden opinions. The first college was founded at 
Coimbra in 1542 by John III. of Portugal and put under the 
rectorship of Rodriguez. It wa.s designed as a training school to 
feed the Indian mission of which Francis Xavier had already 
taken the oversight, while a seminary at Goa was the second 
institution founded outside Rome in connexion with the Society. 
Both from the original .scheme and from the foundation at 
Coimbra it is clear that the original idea of the colleges was to 
provide for the education of future Jesuits. In Spain, national 
pride in the founder aided the Society's cause almost as much as 
royal patronage did in Portugal ; and the third house was opened 
in Gandia under the protection of its duke, Francisco Borgia, 
a grandson of Alexander VI. In Germ ny, the Jesuits were 
eagerly welcomed as^the only persons able to meet the Lutherans 
on equal terms. Only in France, am( ng the countries which 
still were united with the Roman Church, was their advance 
checked, owing to political di.strust of their Spanish origin, to- 
gether with the hostility of the Sorbonne and the bishop of Paris. 
However, after many difficulties, they succeeded in getting a 
footing through the help of Guillaume du Prat, bishop of 
Clermont ^d. 1 560), who founded a college for them in 1545 in the 
town of Billom, besides making over to them his house at Paris, 
the h6tel de Clermont, which became the nucleus of the after- 
wards famous college of Louis-le-Grand, while a formal legaliza- 
tion was granted to them by the states-general at Poissy in 15^)1. 
In Rome, Paul Ill.'s favour did not lessen. He bestowed on 
them the church of St Andrea and conferred at the .same time 
the valuable privilege of making and altering their own .statutes; 
besides the other points, in 1546, which Ignatius had still more at 
heart, as touching the very essence of his institute, namely, 
exemption from ecclesiastical offices and dignities and from the 
task of acting as directors and confessors to convents of women. 
The former of these measures effectually stopped any drain of 
the best members away from the society and limited their hope.s 
within its ^unds, by putting them more freely at the generals 
disposal, especially as it was provided that the final vows could 
not be annulled, nor could a professed member be dismi.s.sed, save 
by the joint action of the general and the pope. The regulation 
as to convents seems partly due to a desire to avoid the worry 
and expenditure of time involved in the discharge of such offices 
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And partly to a conviction that penitents living in enclosurei as 
all religious persons then were^ would be of no effective use to the 
Society ; whereas the founder^ against the wishes of several of his 
companions^ laid much stress on the duty of accepting the post 
of confessor to kings, queens and women of high rank when 
opportunity presented itself. And the year 1546 is notable in 
the annals of the Society as that in which it embarked on its 
great educational career, especially by the annexation of free 
day-schools to all its colleges. 

The council of Trent, in its first period, seemed to increase the 
reputation of the Society; for the pope chose Laynez, Faber and 
Salmeron to act as his theologians in that assembly, and in this 
capacity they liad no little influence in framing its decrees. When 
the council reassembled under Pius IV., Laynez and Salmeron again 
attended in the same capacity. It is sometimes said that the council 
formally approved of the Society. This is impossible; for as the 
Society had received the papal approval, that of the council would 
have been impertinent as well as unnecessary. St Charles Hurromeo 
wrote to the presiding cardinals, on the 1 ith of May 1562, saying that, 
as France was disaffected to the Jesuits whom the pope wished to 
see established in every country, ftus IV. desired, when the council 
was occupying itself about regulars, that it should make some 
honourable mention of the Society in order to recommend it. Tliis 
was done in the twenty-fifth session (cap. XVI., d.r.) when the 
decree was passed that at the end of the time of probation novices 
should either be professed or dismissed ; and the words of the council 
are : “ By these things, however, the Synod does not intend to make 
any innovation or prohibition, so as to hinder the religious order of 
Clerks of the Society of Jesus from being able lo serve God and His 
Church, in accordance with their pious institute approved of by the 
Holy Apostolic See.** 

In 1548 the Society received a valuable recruit in the person of 
Francisco Borgia, duke of Gandia, afterwards thrice general, 
while two important events marked 1550 — the foundation of the 
Collegio Romano and a fresh confirmation of the Society by 
Julius III. The German college, for the children of poor nobles, 
wa.«; founded in 1552 ; and in the same year Ignatius firmly settled 
the discipline of the Society by putting down, with promptne.ss 
and severity, some attempts at independent action on the part 
of Rodriguez at Coimbra — this being the occasion of the famous 
letter on obedience; while 1553 saw the despatch of a mission to 
Abyssinia with one of the fathers as patriarch, and the first rift 
within the lute when the pope thought that the Spanish Jesuits 
were taking part with the emperor against the Holy See. 
Paul IV. (whose election alarmed the Jesuits, for they had not 
found him very friendly as cardinal) was for a time managed 
with supreme tact by Ignatius, whom he respected personally. 
In 1556, the founder died and left the Society consisting of forty- 
five professed fathers and two thousand ordinary members, 
distributed over twelve provinces, with more than a hundred 
colleges and houses. 

After the death of the first general there was an interregnum of 
two years, with Laynez as vicar. During this long period he occu- 
pied himself with completing the constitution.s by incorporating 
certain declaration.s, said to be Ignatian, which explained and 
sometimes completely altered the meaning of the original text. 
Laynez was an astute politician and saw the vast capabilities of 
the Society over a far wider field than the founder contemplated; 
and he prepared to give it the direction that it has since followed. 
In some senses, this learned and amsummately clever man may be 
looked upon as the? real founder of the Socit?ty as history knows it. 
Having carefully prepared the way, he summoned the general 
congregation from which he emerged as second general in 15^6. 
As soon as Ignatius had died Paul IV. announced his intention of in- 
stituting reforms in the Society, e.specially in two points : the public 
recitation of the office in choir and the limitation of the general's 
office to a term of three years. Despite all the protests and nego- 
tiations of Laynez, the pope remained obstinate; and there was 
nothing but to submit. On the 8th of September 1558, two points 
were added to the constitutions : that the generalship should be 
triennial and not perpetual, although after the three years the general 
might be confirmed ; and that the canonical hours should be observed 
in choir after the manner of the other orders, but with that modera- 
tion which should seem expedient to the general. Taking advantage 
of this last clause, Laynez applied the new law to two houses only, 
namely, Rome and Lisbon, the other houses contenting themselves 
with singing vespers on feast days; and as soon as Paul IV, died, 
Laynez, acting on advice, quietly ignored for the future the orders 
of the late pope. He also succeeded in increasing further the already 
enormous powers of the general. Laynez took a leading part in the 
colloquy of Poissy in 1561 between the Catholics and Huguenots; 


and obtained a legal footing from the states-general for collies 
of the Society in France. He died in 1564, leaving the Society 
increased to eighteen provinces with a hundred and thirty colleges^ 
and was succeeded by Francisco Borgia. During the third general- 
ate, Pius V. confirm^ all the former privileges, and in the amplest 
form extended to the Society, as being a mendicant institute, all 
favours that had been or might afterwards be granted to such mendi- 
cant bodies. It was a trifling set-off that in 1567 the pope again 
enjoined the fathers to keep choir and to admit only the professed 
to priests* orders, especially as Gregory XII 1 . rescinded both these 
injunctions in 1573; and indeed, as regards the hours, all that 
Pius V. was able to obtain was the nominal concession that the bre- 
viary should be recited in choir in the professed houses only, and 
that not of necessity by more than two persons at a time. Everard 
Mercurian, a Fleming, and a subject of Spain, succeeded Borgia in 
1573, being forced on the Society by the pope, in preference to 
I^olanco, Ignatius's secretary and the vicar-general, who was re- 
jected partly as a Spaniard and still more because he was a "New 
Christian " of Jewish origin and therefore objected to in Spain 
itself. During his term of office there took place the troubles in 
Rome concerning the English college and the subsequent Jesuit 
rule over that institution; and in 1380 the first Jesuit mission, 
headed by the redoubtable Robert Parsons and the s^tly Edmund 
Campion, set out for England. This mission, on one side, carried 
on an active propaganda against Elizabeth in favour of Spain ; and 
on the other, among the tnie missionaries, was marked with devoted 
zeal and heroism even to the ghastly death of traitors. Claude 
Acquaviva, the fifth general, held office from 1381 to 1615, a time 
almost coinciding with the high tide of the successful reaction, chiefly 
due to the Jesuits. He was an able, strong-willed man, and crushed 
what was tantamount to a rebellion in Spain. It was during this 
struggle that Mariana, the historitin and the author of the famous 
De rege in which he defends tyrannicide, wrote his treatise On the 
Defects in the Government of the Society, He confessed freely that the 
Society had faults and that there was a great deal of unrest among 
the members; and he mentioned among the various points calling 
for reform the education of the novices and students; the state of 
the lay brother and the possessions of the Society ; the sp3dng system, 
which he declared to be carried so far that, if the general's archives 
at Rome should be searched, not one Jesuit's character would be 
found to escape ; the monopoly of the higher offices by a small clique ; 
and the absence of all encouragement and recompense for the best 
men of the Society. 

It was chiefly during the generalship of Acquaviva that the 
Society began to gain an evil reputation which eclipsed its good 
report. In France the Jesuits joined, if they did not originate, 
the league against Henry of Navarre. Absolution was refused 
by them to those who would not join in the Guise rebellion, and 
Acquaviva is said to have tried to stop them, but in vain. The 
assassination of Henry III. in the interests of the league and the 
wounding of Henry IV, in 1594 by Chastel, a pupil of theirs, 
revealed the danger that the whole Society was running by the 
intrigues of a few men. The Jesuits were banished from France 
in 1594, but were allowed to return by Henry IV. under condi- 
tions; as Sully has recorded, the king declared his only motive 
to be the expediency of not driving them into a corner with 
possible disastrous results to his life, and because his only hope of 
tranquillity lay in appeasing them and their powerful friends. 
In England the political schemings of Parsons were no small 
factors in the odium which fell on the Society at large; and his 
determination to rapture the English Catholics as an apanage 
of the Society, to the exclusion of all else, was an object-lesson to 
the rest of Europe of a restless ambition and lust of domination 
which were to find many imitators. The political turn which 
was being given by some to the Society, to the detriment of its 
real spiritual work, evoked the fears of the wiser heads of the 
body; and in the fifth general congregation held in 1593-1594 it 
was decreed : “ Whereas in these times of difficulty and danger 
it has happened through the fault of certain individuals, through 
ambition and intemperate zeal, that our institute has been ill 
spoken of in divers places and before divers sovereigns . . . 
it is severely and strictly forbidden to all members of the Society 
to interfere in any manner whatever in public affairs even though 
they be thereto invited; or to deviate from the institute through 
entreaty, persuasion or any other motive whatever.** It would 
have been well had Acquaviva enforced this decree ; but Parsons 
was allowed to keep on with his work, and other Jesuits in 
France for many years after directed, to the loss of religion, 
affairs of state. In 1605 took place in England the Gunpowder 
Plot, in which Henry Garnet, the superior of the Society in 
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England, was implicated. That the Jesuits were the instigators 
of the plot there is no evidence, but they were in close touch with 
the conspirators, of whose designs Garnet had a general know- 
ledge. There is now no reasonable doubt that he and other 
Jesuits were legally accessories, and that the condemnation of 
Garnet as a traitor was substantially just (see Garnrt, Henry). 

It was during Acquaviva's generalship that Philip II. of Spain 
complained bitterly of the Society to Sixtus V., and encouraged him 
in those plans of reform (even to changing the name) which were 
only cut short by the pope's death in 1590, and also that the long 
protracted discussions on grace, wherein the Dominicans contended 
against the Jesuits, were carried on at Rome with little practical 
result, by the Congregation d$ auxiliis^ which sat from 1^98 till 1607. 
The Ratio Studiorum took its shape during this time. The Jesuit in- 
fluence at Rome was supported by the Spanish ambassador ‘ but when 
Henry IV. “ went to Mass," the balance inclined to tnc side of 
France, and the Spanish monopoly became a thing of the past. 
Acquaviva saw the expulsion of the Jesuits from Venice in i^)o6 
for siding with Paul V. when he placed the republic under interdict, 
but did not live to see their recall, which took place at the inter- 
cession of Louis XIV. in 1657. He also had to banish Parsons from 
Rome, by order of Clement VIII., who was wearied with the per- 
petual conmlaints made against that intriguer. Gregory XIV., by 
the bull Ecclesiae Christi (July 28, 1591), again confirmed the 
Society, and granted that Jesuits might, for true cause, be expelled 
from the body without any form of trial or even documentary pro- 
cedure, besides denouncing exconimunicatiqns against every one, 
save the pope or his legates, who directly or indirectly infringed the 
constitutions of the Society or attempted to bring about any change 
therein. 

Under Vitelleschi, the next general, the Society celebrated its 
first centenary on the 25th of September 1639, the hundredth anni- 
versary of the verbal approbation given to the scheme by Paul 111 . 
During this hundred years the Society had grown to thirty-six 
provinces, with eight hundred houses containing some fifteen 
thousand members. In 1640 broke out the great Jansenist contro- 
versy, in which the Society took the leading part on one side 
and finally secured the victory. In this same year, considering 
themselves ill-used by Olivarez, prime minister of Philip IV. of 
Spain, the Jesuits powerfully aided the revolution which placed the 
duke of Braganza on the throne of Portugal ; and their services were 
rewarded for nearly one hundred years with the practical control 
of ecclesiastical and almost of civil affairs in that kingdom. 

The Society also gained ground steadily in France; for, though 
held in check by Richelieu and little more favoured by Mazarin, 
yet from the moment that Louis XIV. took the reins, their star 
was in the ascendant, and Jesuit confessors, the most celebrated of 
whom were Fran9oi8 de La Chaise (q.v.) and Michel Le TcUier (1643- 
1 719), guided the policy of the king, not hesitating to take his side 
in his quarrel with the Holy See, which nearly resulted in a schism, 
nor to sign the Gallican articles. Their hostility to the Huguenots 
forced on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 168.5, and their 
war against their Jansenist opponents did not cease till the very 
walls of Port Royal were demolished in 1710, even to the very abbey 
church itself, and the Ixidies of the dead taken with every mark of 
insult from their graves and literally flung to the dogs to devour. 
But while thus gaining power in one direction, the Society was losing 
it in another. The Japanese mission had vanished in blood in 1651 ; 
and though many Jesuits died with their converts bravely as martyrs 
for the mth, yet it is impossible to acquit them of a large share in the 
causes of that overthrow. It was also about this same period that 
the grave scandal of the Chinese and Malabar rites began to attract 
attention in Europe, and to make thinking men ask seriously 
whether the Jesuit missionaries in those parts taught anything which 
could fairly be called Christianity at all. When it was remembered, 
too, that they had decided, at a council held at Lima, that it was 
inexpedient to impose any act of Christian devotion except baptism 
on tne South American converts, without the greatest precautions, 
on the ground of intellectual difliculties, it is not wonderful that this 
doubt was not satisfactorily cleared up, notably in face of the 
charges brought against the Society by Bernardin de Cardonas, 
bishop of Paraguay, and the saintly Juan de Palafox (q.v.}t bishop 
of Angelopolis in Mexico. I 

But " the terrible power in the universal church, the great riches 
and the extraordinary prestige " of the Society, which Palafox 
complained had raised it " al^ve all dignities, laws, councils and 
apostolic constitutions," carried with them the seeds of rapid and 
inevitable decay. A succession of devout but incapable generals, 
after the death of Acquaviva, saw the gradual secularization of tone 
by the flocking in of recruits of rank and wealth desirous to share in 
the glories and influence of the Society, but not well adapted to in- 
crease them. The general's supremacy received a shock when the 
eleventh general congregation appointed Oliva as vicar, with the 
right of succession and powers that practically superseded those of 
the general Goswin Nickel, whose infirmities, it is said, did not permit 
him to govern with the necessary ^plication and vigour; and an 
attempt was made to depose Tirso Gonzalez, the thirteenth general, 
whose views on probabilism diverged from riMe favoured by the rest 
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of the Jesuits. Though the piolitical weight of the Society continued 
to increase in the cabinets of Europe, it was being steadily weakened 
internally. The Jesuits abandoned the system of free education 
which had won them so much influence and honour; by attaching 
themselves exclusively to the interests of courts, they lost favour 
with the middle and lower classes; and above all, their monopoly 
of power and patronage in France, with the fatal use they liad made of 
it, drew down the bitterest hostility upon them . It was to their credit, 
indeed, that the encyclopaedists attacked them as the foremost 
representatives of Christianity, but they are accountable in no small 
degree in France, as in England, for alienating the minds of men 
from the religion for which they professed to work. 

But the most fatal part of the policy of the Society was its 
activity, wealth and importance as a great trading firm with 
branch houses scattered over the richest countries of the world. 
Its founder, with a wise instinct, had forbidden the accumulation 
of wealth ; its own constitutions, as revised in the 84th decree of 
I the sixth general congregation, had forbidden all pursuits of a 
commercial nature, as also had various popes ; but neverthele.ss 
the trade went on unceasingly, necessarily with the full know- 
ledge of the general, unless it be pleaded that the .system of 
obligatory espionage had completely broken down. The first 
muttering of the storm which was soon to break was heard in a 
breve issued in 1741 by Benedict XIV., wherein he denounced 
the Jesuit offenders as " disobedient, contumacious, captious and 
reprobate persons,” and enacted many stringent regulation.s for 
their better government. The first serious attack came from a 
country where they had been long dominant. In 1753 Spain 
and Portugal exchanged certain American provinces with eai h 
other, which involved a transfer of sovereign rights over Para- 
guay; but it was also provided that the populations shoulrl 
severally migrate also, that the subjects of each crown might 
remain the same as before. The inhabitants of the “ reductions,” 
whom the Jesuits had trained in the use of European arms and 
discipline, naturally rose in defence of their homes, and attacked 
the troops and authorities. Their previous docility and their 
entire submission to the Jesuits left no possible doubt as to the 
source of the rebellion, and gave the enemies of the Jesuits a 
handle against them that was not forgotten. In 1757 Carvalho, 
marquis of Pombal, prime minister of Joseph I. of Portugal, and 
an old pupil of the Je.suits at Coimbra, dismissed the three Jesuit 
chaplains of the king and named three secular priests in their 
stead. He next complained to Benedict XIV. that the trading 
operations of the Society hampered the commercial prosperity 
of the nation, and asked for remedial measures. The pope, who 
knew the situation, committed a visitation of the Society to 
Cardinal Saldanha, an intimate friend of Pombal, who issued a 
severe decree against the Jesuits and ordered the (confiscation 
of all their merchandise. But at this juncture Benedict XIV., 
the most learned and able pope of the period, was succeeded by 
a pope strongly in favour of the J esuits, Clement XIll. Pombal, 
finding no help from Rome, adopted other means. The king was 
fired at and wounded on returning from a vi.sit to his mistress 
on the 3rd of September 1758. The duke of Aveiro and other 
high personages were tried and executed for conspiracy; while 
some of the Jesuits, who had undoubtedly been in communic a- 
tion with them, were charged, on doubtful evidence, with 
complicity in the attempted assassination. Pombal charged the 
whole Society with the possible guilt of a few, and, unwilling to 
wait the dubious issue of an application to the pope for licence 
to try them in the civil courts, whence they were exempt, issued 
on the Tst of September 1759 a degree ordering the immediate 
deportation of eveiy Jesuit from Porti^and all its dependencies 
and their suppression by the bishops in the schools and universi- 
ties. Those in Portugal were at once shipped, in great misery, to 
the papal states, and were soon followed by those in the colonies. 
In France, Madame de Pompadour was their enemy because they 
had refused her absolution while she remained the king’s mistress ; 
but the immediate cause of their ruin was the bankruptcy of 
Father Lavalette, the Jesuit superior in Martinique, a daring 
speculator, who failed, after trading for some years, for 2,400,000 
francs and brought ruin upon some French commercial houses 
of note. Lorenzo Ricci, then general of the Society, repudiated 
the debt, alleging lack of authority on Lavalette’s part to pledge 
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the credit of the Society^ and he was sued by the creditors. Losing 
his cause, he appealed to the parlement of Paris, and it, to 
decide the issue raised by Ricci, required the constitutions of the 
Jesuits to be produced in evidence, and affirmed the judgment of 
the courts below. But the pniblicity given to a document scarcely 
known till then raised the utmost indignation against the Society. 
A royal commission, appointed by the due de Choiseul to examine 
the constitutions, convoked a private assembly of fifty-one arch- 
bishops and bishops under the presidency of Cardinal de Luynes, 
all of whom except six voted that the unlimited authority of the 
general was incompatible with the laws of France, and that the 
appointment of a resident vicar, subject to those laws, was the 
only solution of the question fair on all sides. Ricci replied with 
the historical answer, Sini ut sunt, aut non sint ; and after some 
further delay, during which much interest was exerted in their 
favour, the Jesuits were suppressed by an edict in November 
1764, but suffered to remain on the footing of secular priests, 
a grace withdrawn in 1767, when they were expelled from the 
kingdom. In the very same year, Charles III. of Spain, a 
monarch known for personal devoutness, convinced, on evidence 
not now forthcoming, that the Jesuits were plotting against his 
authority, prepared, through his minister D’Aranda, a decree 
suppressing the Society in every part of his dominions. Sealed 
despatches were sent to every Spanish colony, to be opened on 
the same day, the and of April 1767, when the measure was to 
take effect in Spain itself, and the expulsion was relent]es.sly 
carried out, nearly six thousand priests being deported from 
Spain alone, and sent to the Italian coast, whence, however, they 
were repelled by the orders of the pope and Ricci himself, finding 
a refuge at Corte in Corsica, after some months’ suffering in over- 
crowded vessels at sea. The general’s object may probably have 
been to accentuate the harshness with which the fathers had been 
treated, and so to increase public sympathy, but the actual result 
of his policy was blame for the cruelty with which he enhanced 
their misfortunes, for the poverty of Corsica made even a bare 
subsistence scarcely procurable for them there. The Bourbon 
courts of Naples and Parma followed the example of France and 
Spain; Clement XIII. retorted with a bull launched at the 
weakest adversary, and declaring the rank and title of the duke 
of Parma forfeit. The Bourbon sovereigns threatened to make 
war on the pope in return (France, indeed, seizing on the county 
of Avignon), and a joint note demanding a retractation, and the 
abolition of the Jesuits, was presented by the French aml)assador 
at Rome on the loth of December 1768 in the name of France, 
Spain and the two Sicilies. The pope, a man of eighty-two, died 
of apoplexy, brought on by the shock, early in 1769. Cardinal 
Lorenzo Ganganelli, a conventual Franciscan, was chosen to 
succeed him, and took the ni,mc of Clement XIV, He endea- 
voured to avert the decision forced upon him, but, as Portugal 
joined the Bourbon league, and Maria Theresa with her son the 
emperor Joseph II. ceased to protect the Jesuits, there remained 
only the petty kingdom of Sardinia in their favour, though the fall 
of Choiseul in Fran:!c raised the hopes of the Society for a time. 
The pope began with some preliminary measures, permitting 
first the renewal of lawsuits against the Society, which had been 
suspended by papal authority, and which, indeed, had in no case 
been ever successful at Rome. He then closed the Collcgio 
Romano, on the plea of its insolvency, seized the houses at 
Frascati and Tivoli, and broke up the establishments in Bologna 
and the legations. Finally on the 21st of July 1773 the famou.s 
breve Dominus ac Redemptor appeared, suppressing the Society of 
Jesus. This remarkable document opens by citing a long series 
of precedents for the suppression of religious orders by the Holy 
See, amongst which occurs the ill-omened instance of the 
Templars, It then briefly sketches the objects and history of 
the Jesuits themselves. It speaks of their deflance of their own 
constitution, expressly revived by Paul V., forbidding them to 
meddle in politics; of the great ruin to souls caused by their 
quarrels with local ordinaries and the other religious orders, their 
condescension to heathen usages in the East, and the disturbances, 
resulting in persecutions of the Church, which they had stirred 
up even in Catholic countries, .so that several popes had been 


obliged to punish them. Seeing then that the Catholic sove- 
reigns had ^en forced to expel them,that many bishops and other 
eminent persons demanded their extinction, and that the Society 
had ceased to fulfil the intention of its institute, the pope declares 
it necessary for the peace of the Church that it should be sup- 
pressed, extinguished, abolished and abt^ated for ever, with 
all its houses, colleges, schools and hospitals; transfers all the 
authority of its general or officers to the local ordinaries; forbids 
the reception of any more novices, directing that such as were 
actually in probation should be dismissed, and declaring that 
profession in the Society should not serve as a title to holy orders. 
Priests of the Society are given the option of cither joining other 
orders or remaining as secular clergy, under obedience to the 
ordinaries, who are empowered to grant or withhold from them 
licences to hear confessions. Such of the fathers as are engaged 
in the work of education are permitted to continue, on condition 
of abstaining from lax and questionable doctrines apt to cause 
strife and trouble. The question of missions is reserved, and the 
relaxations granted to the Society in such matters as fasting, 
reciting the hour.s and reading heretical books, are withdrawn; 
while the breve ends with clauses carefully drawn to bar any 
legal exceptions that might be taken against its full validity and 
obligation. It ha.s been necessary to cite these heads of the breve 
because the apologists of the Society allege that no motive 
influenced the pope save the desire of peace at any price, and that 
he did not believe in the culpability of the fathers. The catego- 
rical charges made in the document rebut this plea. The pope 
followed up this breve by appointing a congregation of cardinals 
to take possession of the temporalities of the Society, and armed 
it with summary powers against all who should attempt to 
retain or conceal any of the property. He also threw Lorenzo 
Ricci, the general, into prison, first in the English college and 
then in the castle of St Angelo, where he died in 1775, under the 
pontificate of Pius VI., who, though not unfavourable to the 
Society, and owing his own advancement to it, dared not release 
him, probably because his continued imprisonment was made a 
condition by the powers who eiwyed a right of veto in papal 
elections. In September 1774 Clement XIV. died after much 
suffering, and the question has been hotly debated ever since 
whether poison was the cause of his death. But the latest re- 
searches have shown that there is no evidence to support the 
theory of poison. Salicetti, the pope’s physician, denied that 
the body showed signs of poisoning, and Tanucci, Neapolitan 
ambassador at Rome, who had a large share in procuring 
the breve of suppression, entirely acquits the Jesuits, while 
F. Theiner, no friend to the Society, does the like. 

At the date of this suppression, the Society had 41 provinces 
and 22,589 members, of whom 11,295 priests. Far from 
submitting to the papal breve, the ex- Jesuits, after some in- 
effectual attempts at direct resistance, withdrew into the terri- 
tories of the free-thinking sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, 
Frederick II. and Catherine II., who became their active friends 
and protectors; and the fathers alleged as a principle, in so far as 
their theology is concerned, that no papal bull is binding in a 
stale whose sovereign has not approved and authorized its publi- 
cation and execution. Russia formed the headquarters of the 
Society, and two forged breves were speedily circulated, being 
^ted June 9 and June 29, 1774, approving their establishment 
in Russia, and implying the repeal of the breve of suppression. 
But these are contradicted by the tenor of five genuine breves 
issued in September 1774 to the archbishop of Gnesen, and making 
certain assurances to the ex- Jesuits, on condition of tiieir complete 
obedience to the injunctions already laid on them. The Jesuits 
also pleaded a verbal approbation by Pius VI., technically known 
as an Oraculum vivae vocis, but this is invalid for purposes of law 
unless reduced to writing and duly authenticated. 

They elected three Poles successively as generals, taking, how- 
ever, only the title of vicars, till on the 7th of March 1801 Pius 
VII. granted them liberty to reconstitute themselves in north 
Russia, and permitted Kareu, then vicar, to exercise full authority 
as general. On the 30th of July 1804 a similar breve restored the 
Jesuits in the Two Sicilies, at the express desire of Ferdinand IV,, 
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the pope thus anticipating the further action of 18x4^ when, by 
the constitution SoUicitudo omnium Ecdesiarumf he revoked the 
action of Clement XIV., and formally restored the Society to 
corporate legal existence, yet not only omitted any censure of his 
predecessor’s conduct, but all vindication of the Jesuits from the 
heavy charges in the breve Dominus ac Rtdemptor, In France, 
even after their expulsion in 1765, they had maintained a pre^ 
carious footing in the country under the partial disguise and 
names of “ Fatlicrsof the Faith ” or “ Clerks of the Sacred Heart,” 
but were obliged by Napoleon L to retire in 1804. They re- 
i^peared under their true name in 1814, and obtained formal 
licence in 1823, but became the objects of so much hostility 
that Charles X. deprived them by oxdinance of the right of in^ 
struction, and obliged all applicants for licences as teachers to 
make oath that they did not belong to any community unrecog- 
nized by the laws. They were dispersed again by the revolution of 
July 1830, but soon reappeared and, though put to much incon- 
venience during the latter years of Louis Philippe’s reign, notably 
in 1845, niaintained their footing, recovered the right to teach 
freely after the revolution of 1848, and gradually became the 
leading educational and ecclesiastical power in France, notably 
under the Second Empire, till they were once more expelled by 
the Ferry laws of 1880, though they quietly returned since the 
execution of those measures. They were again expelled by the 
Law of Associations of 1901. In Spain they came back with 
Ferdinand VII., but were expelled at the constitutional rising in 
1820, returning in 1823, when the duke of Angoul6me’s army 
replaced Ferdinand on his throne; they were driven out once 
more by Espartero in 1835, and have had no legal position since, 
though their presence is openly tolerated. In Portugal, ranging 
themselves on the side of Dom Miguel, they fell with his cause, 
and were exiled in 1834. There are some to this day in Lisbon 
under the name of Fathers of the Faith.” Russia, which had 
l)een their warmest patron, drove them from St Petersburg and 
Moscow in 1813, and from the whole empire in 1820, mainly 
on the plea of attempted proselytizing in the imperial army. 

Holland drove them out in 1816, and, by giving them thus a 
valid excuse for aiding the Belgian revolution of 1830, secured 
them the strong position they have ever since held in Belgium ; 
but they have succeeded in returning to Holland. They were 
expelled from Switzerland in 1847-1848 for the part they were 
charged with in exciting the war of the Sonderbund. In south 
Germany, inclusive of Austria and Bavaria, their annals since 
their restoration have been uneventful ; but in north Germany, 
owing to the footing Frederick II. had given them in Prussia, 
they became very powerful, especially in the Rhine provinces, 
and, gradually moulding the younger generation of clergy after 
the close of the War of Liberation, succeeded in spreading Ultra- 
montane views amongst them, and so leading up to the difficul- 
ties with the civil government whicii issued in the Falk laws, 
and their own expulsion by decree of the German parliament 
{June 19, 1873). Since then many attempts have been made to 
procure the recall of the Society to the German Empire, but 
without success, although as individuals they are now allowed in 
the country. In Great Britain, whither they began to straggle 
over during the revolutionary troubles at the close of the i8th 
century, and where, practically unaffected by the clause directed 
against them in the Emancipation Act of 1829, their chief settle- 
ment has been at Stonyhurst in Lancashire, an estate conferred 
on them by Thomas Weld in 1795, they have been unmolested; 
but there has been little affinity to the order in the British 
temperament, and the English province has consequently never 
risen to numerical or intellectual importance in the Society. In 
Rome itself, its progress after the restoration was at first slow, and 
it was not till the reign of Leo XII. (1823-1839) that it recovered 
its place as the chief educational body there. It advanced 
steadily under Gregory XVL, and, though it was at first shunned 
by Pius IX., it secured his entire confidence after his return 
from Gaeta in 1849, and obtained from him a special breve erect- 
ing the staff of its literary journal, the Cmlid Cattolica, into a 
perpetual college under the general of the Jesuits, for the purp^ 
of teaching and propagating the faith in its pages. How, with ' 
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this pope’s support throughout his long reign, the gradual filling 
of nearly M the sees of Latin Christendom with bishops of their 
own selection, and their practical capture, directly or indirectly, 
of the education of the clergy in seminaries, they contrived to 
stamp out the last remains of independence everywhere, and to 
crown the Ultramontane triumph with the Vatican Decrees, is 
matter of familiar knowledge. Leo XIIL, while favouring them 
somewhat, never gave them his full confidence; and by his 
adhesion to the Thomist philosophy and theology, and his active 
woric for the regeneration and progress of the older orders, he 
made another suppression posrible by destroying much of their 
prestige. But the usual sequence has been observed under 
Pius X., who appeared to be greatly in favour of the Society and 
to rely upon them for many of the measures of his pontificate. 

The Society has been ruled by twenty -five generals and four 
vicars from its foundation to the present day (1910). Of all the 
various nationalities represented in the Society, neither France, 
its original cradle, nor England, has ever given it a head, while 
Spain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Germany and Poland, were all 
represented. The numbers of the Society are not accurately 
known, but are estimated at about 20,000 in all parts of the 
world; and of these the English, Irish and American Jesuits are 
under 3000. 

The generals of the Jesuits have been nw follow : — 


1. Ignatius de I^yola (Spaniard) 1541-1556 

2. Diego Laynez (Spaniard) 1558-1565 

3. Francisco Borgia (Spaniard) 13^5-1572 

4. Everard Mercurian (Belgian) i373“i5oo 

5. Claudio Acqua viva (Neapolitan) 158I-1615 

6. Mutio Vitelleschi (Roman) 1615-1645 

7. Vincenzio Caraffa (Neapolitan) 164&-1649 

8 . F rancesco Piccolomini ( Morentine) 1 649 -1651 

9. Alessandro Gottofredi (Homan) 1652 

TO. Goswin Nickel (German) 1652 1664 

1 1 . Giovanni Paolo Oliva (Genoese) vicar-general and 

coadjutor, 1O61 ; general 1664-1681 

12. Charles de Noycllc (Belgian) 1682-1686 

13. Tirso Gonzalez (Spaniard) 1687-1705 

14. Michele Angelo Tamlmrini (Modenese) . 1706-17^0 

15. Franz Retz (Bohemian) . 1730-1750 

10. Ignazio Visconti (Milanese) 1751-17I55 

1 7. Alessandro Centurioni (Genoese) 17 55-1 7^7 

18. Lorenzo Ricci (Florentine) I758_i775 

a. Stanislaus Czerniewicz (Pole), vicar-general . 1702-1785 

b. Gabriel Lienkiewicz (Pole), „ . 1785-1798 

c. Franciscus Xavier Karcu (Pole), (general in 

Russia, 7th March 1801) 1799-1802 

d. Gabriel Gruber (German) 1802-1805 

19. Thaddaeus Brzozowski (E\?le) 1805-1820 

20. Aloysio Fortis (Veronese) 1820-1829 

21. Johannes Rootnaan (Dutchman) 1829-1853 

22. Peter Johannes Beckx (Belgian) 1853-1884 

23. Antoine Andcrlcdy (Swiss) 1884-1892 

34. Luis Martin (Spanish) 1892-1906 

25. Francis Xavier Wemz (German) 1906- 


The bibliography of Jesuitism is of enormous extent, and it is im 

? racticablc to cite more than a few of the most important works. 

hey are as follow : Institutum Socielatis Jtsu (7 vols., Avignon, 
1830-1838); Orlandini, Historia yrsu (Antwerp, 1620) ; 

Imago pfimi saeculi Socielatis Jesu (Antwerp, 1640); Nieremberg, 
Vida de San Ignacio de Loyola (9 vols., fol., Madrid, 1645-1 
Genolh, Life of St Ignatius of Loyola (London, 1872); Backer, 
BihUothiqm des Sorivains de la Compagnie de Jt^sus (7 vols., Paris, 
<^ 53 - 1 ^ 1 ) ; Cr6tineau Toly, Histoire de la Compagnie de Jisus (6 vols., 
Paim 18^4) ; Guettte, Histoire des Jisuites (3 vols., Paris, 1858-1859) ; 
Wolff, Allgemeine Geschichte der Jesuiten (4 vols., Zurich, 17^-1792) ; 
Gioberti, It Gesuita moderno (T-ausanne, 1046) ; F. Parkman, Pioneers 
of France in the New World and The Jesuits in North America 
(Boston, x868); Lettres idifiantes et curteuseSf icrites des missions 
itrangAres^ avec les Annates de la f^opagaiion de la foi (40 vols., 
Lyons, 1819-1854); Saint- Priest, Histoire de la chute des Jesuites au 
XV IIP Si tele (Paris, 1844); Ranke, Fdmische Pdpste (3 vols., Berlin, 
1838) ; E. Taunton, History of the Jesuits in England (London, 1901) ; 
Thomas Hughes, S. J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America 
(London and New York, 1907) ; R. G. Thwaites, Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents (73 vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901). 

(R. F. L. ; E. Tn.) 

JSSUP» MORRIS KETCHUM (1830-1908), American banker 
and philanthropist, was bom at Westport, Connecticut, on the 
2ist of June 1830. In 1842 he went to New York City, where 
after some experience in business he established a banking house 
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in 1852. In 1856 he organized the banking firm of M. K. Jesup 
& Company, which after two reorganizations became Cuyler, 
Morgan & Jesup He became widely known as a financier, 
retiring from active business in 1884. He was best known, 
however, as a munificent patron of scientific research, a large 
contributor to the needs of education, and a public-spirited 
citizen of wide interests, who did much for the betterment of 
social conditions in New York. He contributed largely to the 
funds for the -^ctic expeditions of Commander Robert E. Peary, 
becoming president of the Peary Arctic Club in 1899. To the 
American museum of natural history, in New York City, he gave 
large sums in his lifetime and bequeathed $1,000,000. He 
was president of the New York chamber of commerce from 1899 
until 1907, and was the largest subscriber to its new building. 
To his native town he gave a fine public library. He died in 
New York City on the 22nd of January 1908. 

JESU8 CHRIST. To write a summary account of the life 
of Christ, though always involving a grave responsibility, was 
until recent years a comparatively straightforward task; for it 
was assumed that all that was needed, or could be offered, was a 
chronological outline based on a harmony of the four canonica! 
Gospels. But to-day history is not satisfied by this simple pro- 
cedure. Literary criticism has analysed the documents, and has 
already established some important results; and many questions 
are still in debate, the answers to which must affect our judg- 
ment of the historical value of the existing narratives. It seems 
therefore consonant alike with prudence and reverence to re- 
frain from attempting to combine afresh into a single picture 
the materials derivable from the various documents, and to 
endeavour instead to describe the main contents of the sources 
from which our knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ as an 
historical personage is ultimately drawn, and to observe the 
picture of Him which each writer in turn has offered to us. 

rhe chief elements of the evidence with which we shall deal are 
the following :< — 

1 . First, because earliest in point of time, the references to the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the earliest Epistles of St Paul. 

2. The Gospel according to St Mark. 

3. A document, no longer extant, which was partially incorporated 
into the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke. 

4. Further information added by St Matthew’s Gospel. 

5. Further information added by St Luke's Gospel. 

6. The Gospel according to St John. 

With regard to traditional sayings or doings of our Lord, which were 
only written down at a later period, it will suffice to say tliat those 
which have any claim to be genuine are very scanty, and that their 
genuineness has to be tested by their correspondence with the great 
bulk of information which is derived from the sources already 
enumerated. The fictitious literature of the second and third 
centuries, known as the Apocryphal Gospels, offers no direct evidence 
of any historical value at all ; it is cliiefiy valuable for the contrast 
which it presents to the grave* simplicity of the canonical (k)spe]s, 
and as showing how incapable a later age was of adding anything to 
the Gospel history which was not palpably absurd. 

1. Letters of St Paul . — In the order of chronology we must give 
the first place to the earliest letters of St Paul. The first piece 
of Christian literature which has an independent existence and 
to which we ciin fix a date is St Paul’s first Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. Lightfoot dates it in 52 or 53; Hamack places it 
five years earlier. We may say, then, that it was written some 
twenty years after the Crucifixion. St Paul is not an historian; 
he is not attempting to describe what Jesus Christ said or did. 
He is writing a letter to encourage a little Christian society which 
he, a Jew, had founded in a distant Greek city ; and he reminds 
his readers of many things which he had told them when he was 
with them. The evidence to be collected from his epistles 
generally must not detain us here, but we may glance for a 
moment at this one letter, because it contains what appears to be 
the first mention of Jesus Christ in the literature of the world. 
Those who would get a true history cannot afford to neglect their 
earliest documents. Now the opening sentence of this letter is 
as follows ; Paul and Silvanus and Timothy to the Church of 
the Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ : 
Grace to you, and peace.” Three men with Greek or Latin 
names are writing to some kind of assembly in a city of Mace- 
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donia. The writers are Jews, to judge by their salutation of 
“ peace,” and by their mention of ” God the Father,” and of the 
assembly or society as being “ in ” Him. But what is this new 
name which is placed side by side with the Divine Name — in 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ ” ? An educated 
Greek, who knew something (as many at that time did) of the 
Greek translation of the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, if he had 
picked up this letter before he had ever heard the name of Jesus 
Christ, would have been deeply interested in these opening 
words. He would have known that “ Jesus ” was the Greek 
form of Joshua; that ” Christ ” was the Greek rendering of 
Messiah, or Anointed, the title of the great King for whom the 
Jews were looking; he might further have remembered that 
” the Lord ” is the expression which the Greek Old Testament 
constantly uses instead of the ineffable name of God, which we 
now call “ Jehovah ” (y.v.). Who, then, he might well ask, 
is this Jesus Christ who is lifted to this unexampled height ? 
For it is plain that Jesus Christ stands in some close relation to 
“ God the Father,” and that on the ground of that relation a 
society has been built up, apparently by Jews, in a Greek city 
far distant from Palestine. He would learn something as he 
read on; for the letter makes a passing reference to the founda- 
tion of the society, and to the expansion of its influence in oHut 
parts of Greece; to the conversion of its members from heathen- 
ism, and to the consequent sufferings at the hands of their 
heathen neighbours. The writers speak of themselves as 
** apostles,” or messengers, of Christ; they refer to similar 
societies “ in Christ Jesus,” which they call “ churches of God,” 
in Judaea, and they say that these also suffer from the Jews 
there, who had “ killed the Lord Jesus ” some time before. 
But they further speak of Jesus as ** raised from the dead,” 
and they refer to the belief which they had led the society to 
entertain, that He would come again “ from heaven to deliver 
them from the coming wrath.” Moreover, they urge them 
not to grieve for certain members of the society who have 
already died, saying that, if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again,” we may also be assured that “ the dead in Christ 
will rise ” and will live for ever with Him. Thus the letter 
assumes that its readers already have considerable knowledge 
as to “ the Lord Jesus Christ,” and as to His relation to ** God 
the Father,” a knowledge derived from teaching given in person 
on a former visit. The purpose of the letter is not to give in- 
formation as to the past, but to stimulate its readers to perse- 
verance by giving fresh teaching as to the future. Historically 
it is of great value as showing how widely within twenty or 
twenty-five years of the Crucifixion a religion which proclaimed 
developed theological teaching as to “ the Lord Jesus Christ ” 
had spread in the Roman Empire. We may draw a further con- 
clusion from this and other letters of St Paul before we go on. 
St Paul’s missionary work must have created a demand. Those 
who had heard him and read his letters would want to know 
more than he had told them of the earthly life of the Lord 
Jesus. They would wish to be able to picture Him to their 
minds; and especially to understand what could have led to 
His being put to death by the Romans at the requisition of the 
Jews. St Paul had not been one of his personal disciples in 
Galilee or Jerusalem; he had no memories to relate of His 
miracles and teaching. Some written account of these was an 
obvious need. And we may be sure that any such narrative 
concerning One who was so deeply reverenced would be most 
carefully scrutinized at a lime when many were still living whose 
memories went back to the period of Our Lord’s public ministry. 
One such narrative we now proceed to describe. 

2. St Mark's Gospel— Iht Gospel according to St Mark was 
written within fifteen years of the first letter of St Paul to the 
Thessalonians — i.e. about 65. It seems designed to meet the 
requirements of Christians living far away from Palestine. The 
author was not an eyewitness of what he relates, but he writes 
with the firm security of a man who has the best authority 
behind him. The characteristics of his work confirm the early 
belief that St Mark wrote this Gospel for the Christians of Rome 
under the guidance of St Peter. It is of the first importance that 
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we should endeavour to see this book as a whole; to gain the total 
impression which it makes on the mind; to look at the picture of 
Jesus Christ which it offers. That picture must inevitably be 
an incomplete representation of Him ; it will need to be supple- 
mented by other pictures which other writers have drawn. 
But it is important to consider it by itself^ as showing us what 
impress the Master had made on the memory of one disciple 
who had been almost constantly by His side. 

The book opens thus: “The beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” This “ beginning ” is shown to be itself rooted 
Bagianing P^st. Hebrew prophets had foretold that 

ofChriMt*9 God would send a “messenger”; that a voice 
mimmIob. would be heard saying, “ Prepare the way of the 
Lord.” And so, in fact, John came, baptizing in the wilderness 
and turning the heart of the nation back to God. But John was 
only a forerunner. He was himself a prophet, and his prophecy 
was this, “ He that is stronger than I am is coming after me.” 
Then, we read, “ Jesus came.” St Mark introduces Him cjuite 
abruptly, just as he had introduced John; for he is writing 
for those who already know the outlines of the story. “ Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee.” He was baptized by John, and 
as He came out of the water He had a vision of the opened 
heavens and the Holy Spirit, like a dove, descending upon 
Him; and He heard a Voice saying, “ Thou art My Son, the 
Beloved : in Thee I am w^ell pleased.” He then passed away 
into the wilderness, where He was tempted by Satan and fed 
by angels. Then He begins His work; and from the very I 
first W'e feel that He fulfils John’s sign : He is strong. His first 
words are words of strength ; “ the time is fulfilled ” — that is to 
say, all the past has been leading up to this great moment; 

“ the kingdom of God is at hand ” — that is to say all your 
best hopes are on the point of being fulfilled; “repent, and 
believe the Gospel ” — that is to say, turn from your sins and 
accept the tidings which I bring you. It is but a brief summary 
of what He must have said; but we feel its strength. He docs 
not hesitate to fix all eyes upon Himself. Then we see Him call 
two brothers who are fishermen. “ Come after Me,” He says, 

“ and I will make you fishers of men.” They dropped their nets 
and went after Him, and so did two other brothers, their partners; 
for they all felt the power of this Master of men : He was strong. 
He began to teach in the synagogue; they were astonished at His 
teaching, for he spoke with authority. He was interrupted 
by a demoniac, but He quelled the evil spirit by a word; He was 
stronger than the power of evil. When the sun set the Sabbath 
was at an end, and the people could carry out their sick into 
the street where He was; and lie came forth and healed them 
all. The demoniacs showed a strange faculty of recognition, 
and cried that He was “ the holy one of God,” and “ the Christ,” 
but He silenced them at once. The next morning He was 
gone. He had sought a quiet spot for prayer. Peter, one of 
those fishermen whom He had called, whose wife’s mother had 
been healed the day before, found Him and tried to bring 
Him back. “ All men are seeking Thee,” he pleaded. “ Let 
us go elsewhere ” was the quiet reply of one who could not 
be moved by popular enthusiasm. Once again, we observe. He 
fulfils John’s sign ; He is strong. This is our first sight of 
Jesus Christ. The next shows us that this great strength is 
united to a most tender sympathy. To touch a leper was 
forbidden, and the offence involved ceremonial defilement. Yet 
w^hen a leper declared that Jesus could heal him, if only He 
would, “ He put forth His hand and touched him.” The act 
perfected the leper's faith, and he was healed immediately. 
But he disobeyed the command to be silent about the matter, 
and the result was that Jesus could not openly enter into the 
town, but remained outside in the country. It is the first shadow 
that falls across His path; His power finds a check in human 
wilfulness. Presently He is in Capernaum again. He heals a 
paralysed man, but not until He has come into touch, as we 
say, with him also, by reaching his deepest need and declaring the 
forgiveness of his sins. This declaration disturbs the rabbis, 
who regard it as a blasphemous usurpation of Divine authority. 
But He claims that “ the Son of Man hath authority on earth to j 
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forgive sins.” The title which He thus adopts must be con* 
sidered later. 

We may note, as we pass on, that He has again, in the 
exercise of His power and His sympathy, come into conflict 
with the established religious tradition. 'This free- AtUMt 
dom from the trammels of convention appears yet towmHa 
again when He claims as a new disciple a publican, a 
man whose calling as a tax-gatherer for the Roman 
government made him odious to every patriotic Jew. Publicans 
were classed with open sinners; and when Jesus went to this 
man’s house and met a company of his fellows the rabbis were 
scandalized : “ Why eateth your Master with publicans and 
sinners ?” The gentle answer of Jesus showed His sympathy even 
with those who opposed Him : “ The doctor,” He said, “ must go 
to the sick.” And again, when they challenged His disciples for 
nor observing the regular fasts, He gently reminded them that 
they themselves relaxed the discipline of fasting for a bride- 
groom’s friends. And He added, in picturesque and pregnant 
sayings, that an old garment could not bear a new patch, and 
that old wine-skins could not take new wine. Such language was 
at once gentle and strong; without condemning the old, it 
claimed liberty for the new. To what lengths would this 
liberty go ? The sacred badge of the Jews’ religion, which 
marked them off from other men all the world over, was their 
observance of the Sabbath. It wa.s a national emblem, the test 
I of religion and patriotism. The rabbis had fenced the Sabbath 
round w'ith minute commands, lest any Jew should even seem 
to work on the Sabbath day. Thus, plucking and rubbing the 
ears of corn was counted a form of reaping and threshing. The 
hungry disciples had so transgressed as they walked through the 
fields of ripe corn. Jesus defended them by the example of 
David, who had eaten the shewbread, which only priests might 
eat, and had given it to his hungry men. Necessity ab.solves 
from ritual restrictions. And he went farther, and proclaimed 
a principle : “ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath, so that the Son of Man is lord even of the 
Sabbath.” For a second time, in justifying His position, He 
used the expression “ the Son of Man.” The words might sound 
to Jewish ears merely as a synonym for “ man.” For Himself, 
and possibly for some others, they involved a reference, as 
appears later, to the “ one like to a son of man ” in Daniel’s 
prophecy of the coming kingdom. They emphasized His relation 
to humanity as a whole, in contrast to such narrower titles as 
“ Son of Abraham ” or “ Son of David.” They were fitted to 
express a wider mission than that of a merely Jewish Messiah : 
He stood and spoke for mankind. The controversy was renewed 
when a man with a withered hand appeared in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath, and the rabbis watched to .see whether Jesus 
would heal him. For the first time, we read that Jesus was 
angry. They were wilfully blind, and they would rather not 
see good done than see it done in a way that contradicted their 
teachings and undermined their influence. After a sharp remon- 
strance, He healed the man by a mere word. And they went 
out to make a compact with the followers of the worldly Herod 
to kill Him, and so to stave off a religious revolution which 
might easily have been followed by political trouble. 

Up to this point what have we seen ? On the stage of Palestine, 
an outlying district of the Roman Empire, the home of the 
Jewish nation, now subject but still fired with the Baempitu- 
nope of freedom and even of universal domination iaHon. 
under the leadership of a divinely anointed King, a new figure 
has appeared. His appearance has been announced by a 
reforming prophet, who has summoned the nation to return 
to its God, and promised that a stronger than himself is to 
follow. In fulfilment of this promise, who is it that has come ? 
Not a rough prophet in the desert like John, not a leader striking 
for political freedom, not a pretender aiming at the petty thron(‘ 
of the Herods, not even a great rabbi, building on the patriotic 
foundation of the Pharisees who had secured the national lifi? 
by a new devotion to the ancient law. None of these, but, on the 
contrary, an unknowm figure from the remote hills of Galilee, 
standing on the populous shores of its lake, proclaiming as 
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a message from God that the highest hopes were about to be 
fulfilled, fastening attention on Himself by speaking with 
authority and attaching a few followers to His person, exhibiting 
wonderful powers of healing as a sign that He has come to 
fulfil all needs, manifesting at the same time an unparalleled 
sympathy, and setting quietly aside ev«y religious convention 
which limited the outflow of this sympathy ; and as the result 
of all this arousing the enthusiasm of astonished multitudes and 
evoking the opposition and e^^en the murderous resentment 
of the religious guides of the nation. Of His teaching we have 
heard nothing, except in the occasional sentences by which He 
justified some of His unexpected actions. No party is formed, 
no programme is announced, no doctrine is formulated ; without 
assuming the title of Me.ssiah. He offers Himself as the centre of 
ej^ectation, and seems to invite an unlimited confidence in 
His person. This, then, in brief summary, is what we have seen : 
the natural development of an historical situation, a march 
of events leading rapidly to a climax ; an unexampled strength 
and an unexampled sympathy issuing inevitably in an unex- 
ampled liberty ; and then the forces of orthodox religion com- 
bining with the forces of worldly indifference in order to suppress 
a dangerous innovator. Yet the writer who in a few pages pre- 
sents us with so remarkable a representation shows no conscious- 
ness at all of artistic treatment. He tells a simple taJe in the 
plainest words : he never stops to offer a comment or to point a 
moral. The wonder of it all is not in the writing, but in the 
subject itself. We feel that we have here no skilful composi- 
tion, but a bare transcript of what occurred. And we feel be- 
sides that such a narrative as this is the worthy commencement 
of an answer to the question with which its readers would have 
come to it : What was the beginning of the Gospel ? How 
did the Lord Jesus speak and act ? and why did He arouse such 
malignant enmity amongst His own people ? 

We have followed St Mark's narrative up to the point at 
which it became clear that conciliatory argument could have 
no effect upon the Jewish religious leaders. The controversy 
about the Sabbath had brought their dissatisfaction to a climax. 
Henceforth Jesus was to them a revolutionary, who must, by 
any means, be suppressed. After this decisive breach a new 
period opens. Jesus leaves Capernaum, never again, it would 
seem, to appear in its sjmagogue. Henceforward He was to be 
found, with His disciples, on the shore of the lake, where vast 
multitudes gathered round Him, drawn not only from Galilee and 
Judaea, but also from the farther districts north and ea.st of 
these. He would take refuge from the crowds in a boat, which 
carried Him from shore to .shore; and His healing activity was 
now at its height. Yet in the midst of this popular enthusiasm 
He knew that the time had come to prepare for a very different 
future, and accordingly a fresh departure was made when He 
selected twelve of His disciples for a more intimate companion- 
ship, with a view to a special mission : He appointed twelve 
that they might be with Him, and that He might send them 
forth to preach and to have power to cast out the devils." 
The excitement and pressure of the crowds was at this time 
almost overwhelming, and the relatives of Jesus endeavoured to 
restrain Him; "‘for they said, He is mad." The scribes from 
Jerusalem offered a more sinister explanation, saying that He 
was possessed by the prince of the devils, and that this was why 
He was able to control all the evil spirits. He answ'cred them 
first in figurative language, speaking of the certain downfall 
of a kingdom or a family divided against itself, and of the strong 
man's house which could not be looted unless the strong man 
were first bound. Then followed the tremendous warning, that 
to assign His work to Satan, and so to call good evil, was to 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit — the one sin which admitted 
of no forgiveness. Presently, when He was told that His mother 
and brethren were calling for Him, He disclaimed their interfer- 
ence by pointing to a new circle of family relationship, consisting 
of all those who “ do the will of God." 

Again we find Him teaching by the lake, and the pressure of 
the multitude is still so great that He sits in a boat while they 
line the shore. For the first time we are allowed to hear how 


He taught them. He gives them a parable from nature— the 
sower's three kinds of failure, compensated by the rich produce 
of the good soil. At the close He utters the pr^- Cbrut^ 
nant saying : He that hath ears to hear let him TeMcbimg, 
hear." When His disciples afterwards asked for an explana- 
tion, He prefaced it by saying that the inner circle only 
were intended to understand. The disciples might learn that 
the message would often prove fruitless, but that nevertheless an 
abundant harvest would result. For the light was intended to 
shine, and the hidden was meant to be revealed. Another 
parable compared the kingdom of God to seed which^ when 
once planted, must inevitably germinate; the process was 
secret and slow, but the harvest was certain. Again, it was 
like the tiny mustard-seed which grew out of all proportion 
to its original size, till the birds could shelter in its great branches. 
These enigmatic speeches were all that the multitudes got, 
but the disciples in private were taught their lesson of hope. 
As we review this teaching it is very remarkable. The world 
of common things is seen to be a lesson-book of the kingdom of 
God to those who have eyes to read it. What that kingdom is to 
be we are not told ; we are only taught that its coming is secret, 
slow and certain. If nature in its ordinary processes was thus 
seen to be full of significance, the disciples were also to learn 
that it was under His control. As the boat from which He had 
been teaching passed to the other side, the tired Teacher slept. 
A sudden storm terrified the disciples, and they roused Him in 
alarm. He stilled the storm with a word and rel)uked their 
want of faith. “ Who then is this," they whispered with awe, 
** that even the wind and the sea obey Him ? " On the opposite 
hills a solitary spectator had watched the rise and the lull of the 
tempest, a fierce demoniac who dwelt among the tombs on 
the mountain-side. He believed himself to be possessed by a 
regiment of demons. When J esus bade them go forth, he begged 
tlmt they might be allowed to enter into a herd of swine which 
was hard by. His request was granted, and the swine rushed 
over a steep place into the lake. It is worth while to note that 
while most of the cures which Jesus had performed appear to 
have belonged to this class, this particular case is desenbed as 
an exceptionally severe one, and the visible effect of the removal 
of his tormentors may have greatly helped to restore the man’s 
.shattered personality. 

We must not attempt to trace in detail the whole of St Mark's 
story. We have followed it long enough to see its directness and 
simplicity, to observe the naturalness with which one incident 
succeeds another, and to watch the gradual manifestation of a 
personality at once strong and sympathetic, wielding extra- 
ordinary powers, which are placed wholly at the service of others, 
and refusing to be hindered from helping men by the ordinary 
restrictions of social or religious custom. And we have seen as 
the consequence of all this the development of an historical 
situation in which the leaders of current orthodoxy ally tliem- 
selves with the indifferentism which accepts existing political 
cx)nditions in order to put down a disturber of the peace. We 
must now be content with a broader survey of the course of 
events. 

Two notable cures were wrought on the western side of the 
lake — the healing of the woman with the issue and the raising of 
Jairus's daughter. In each of these cures prominence 
is given to the requirement and the reward of faith — Pawn. 

that is to say, of personal confidence in the Healer : Thy 
faith hath made thee whole." ** Fear not, only believe.” 
After this Jesus passed away from the enthusiastic crowds by 
the lake to visit His own Nazareth, and to find there a strange 
incredulity in regard to one whom the villagers knew as the 
carpenter. Once more we come across a mysterious limitation 
of His powers : He could not do there any miracle,” save the 
cure of a few sick folk; and He marvelled l^cause of their want 
of faith. The moment had now come when the twelve disciples 
were to be entrusted with a share of His healing power and with 
the proclamation of repentance. While they are journeying 
two and two in various directions St Mark takes occasion to tell 
us the current conjectures as to who Jesus really was. Some 
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thought him Elijah or one of the ancient prophets returned to 
earth— <a suggestion based on popular tradition ; others said He 
was John the Baptist risen from the dead — the superstition 
of Herod who had put him to death. When the disciples 
returned, Jesus took them apart for rest; but the crowds re- 
assembled when they found Him again near the lake, and His 
yearning compassion for these shepherdless sheep led Him to give 
them an impressive sign that He had indeed come to supply all 
human needs. Hitherto His power had gone forth to individuals, 
but now He fed five thousand men from the scanty stock of five 
loaves and two fishes. That night He came to His disciples 
walking upon the waters, and in the period which immediately 
followed there was once more a great manifestation of healing 
power. 

We have heard nothing for some time of any opposition; but 
now a fresh conflict arose with certain scribes who had come down 
oppoMitiMi fi^om Jerusalem, and who complained that the dis- 
•fit$ ciples neglected the ceremonial washing of their 

scHbes, hands before meals. Jesus replied with a stern re- 
buke, addressing the questioners as hypocrites, and exposing the 
falsity of a system which allowed the breach of fundamental 
commandments in order that traditional regulations might be 
observed. He then turned from them to the multitude, and 
uttered a saying which in effect annulled the Jewish distinction 
between clean and unclean meats. This was a direct attack on 
the whole Pharisaic position. The controversy was plainly 
irreconcilable, and Jesus withdrew to the north, actually passing 
outside the limits of the Holy Land. He desired to remain 
unknown, and not to extend His mission to the heathen popula- 
tion, but the extraordinary faith and the modest importunity of 
a Syrophenician woman induced Him to heal her daughter. 
Then He returned by a circuitous route to the Sea of G^lee. 
His return was marked by another miraculous feeding of the 
multitude, and also by two healing miracles which present 
unusual features. In both the patient was withdrawn from the 
multitude and the cure was wrought with the accompaniment of 
symbolic actions. Moreover, in one case Jesus is described as 
groaning before He spoke; in the other the cure was at first in- 
complete; and both of the men were strictly charged to observe 
silence afterwards. It cannot be a mere coincidence that these 
are the last cures which St Mark records as performed in Galilee. 

In fact the Galilean ministry is now closed. Jesus retires 
northwards to Caesarea Philippi, and appears henceforth to 
MnaiMaic devote Himself entirely to the mstruction of his dis- 
T^aebinp. ciples, who needed to be prepared for the fatal issue 
which could not long be delayed. He begins by asking them 
the popular opinion as to His Person. The suggestions are 
still the same— John the Baptist, or Elijah, or some other of 
the prophets. But, when He a^ed their own belief, Peter 
replied, Thou art the Christ,*’ He warned them not to make 
this known; and He proceeded to give them the wholly new 
teaching that the Son of Man must suffer and be killed, adding 
that after three days He must rise again. Peter took Him aside 
and urged Him not to speak so. But He turned to the other 
disciples and openly rebuked Peter. And then, addressing a yet 
wider circle. He demanded of those who should follow Him a 
self-sacrifice like His own. He even used the metaphor of the 
cross which was carried by the sufferer to the place of execution. 
Life, he declared, could only be saved by volunt^ death. He 
went on to demand an unswerving loyalty to Himself and His 
teaching in the face of a threatening world ; and then He promised 
that some of those who were present should not die before they 
had seen the coming of the kingdom of God. We have had no 
hint of such teaching as this in the whole of the Galilean ministr}\ 
Jesus had stood for^ as the strong healer and helper of men; it 
was bewildering to hear Him speak of dying. He had promised 
to fulfil men’s highest expectations, if only they would not 
doubt His willingness and i^wer. He had been entliusiastically 
reverenced by the common people, though suspected and attacked 
by the religious leaders. He had spoken of “ the will of God ” 
as supreme, and had set aside ceremonial traditions. He had 
announced the nearness of the kingdom of God, but had 


described it only in parables from nature. He hod adopted the 
va^e title of the “ Son of Man,” but had refrained from pro- 
claiming Himself p the expected Messiah. At last the disciples 
h^ expressed their conviction that He was the Christ, and imme- 
diately He tells them that He goes to meet humiliation and death 
as the necessary steps to a resurrection and a coming of the Son 
of Man in the glory of His Father. It was am amazing atnnounce- 
ment, and He plainly added that their path like His own lay 
through death to life. The dark shadows of this picture of the 
future alone could impress their minds, but a week later three of 
them were allowed a momentary vision of the light which should 
overcome the darkness. They saw Jesus transfigured in a 
radiance of glory : Elijah appeared with Moses, and they talked 
with Jesus. A cloud came over them, and a Voice, like that of 
the Baptism, proclaimed “ This is My Son, the Beloved ; hear 
ye Him.” They were bidden to keep the vision secret till the 
Son of Man should have risen from the dead. It was in itself a 
foretaste of resurrection, and the puzzled disciples remembered 
that the scribes declared that before the resurrection Elijah 
would appear. Their minds were confused as to what resurrec- 
tion was meant. Jesus told them that Elijah had in fact come; 
and He also said that the Scriptures foretold the sufferings of 
the Son of Man. But the situation was wholly beyond their 
grasp, and the very language of St Mark at this point seems to 
reflect the confusion of their minds. 

The other disciples, in the meantime, had been vainly en- 
deavouring to cure a peculiarly violent case of demoniacal 
possession. Jesus Himself cast out the demon, but not before 
the suffering child had been rendered seemingly lifeless by a 
final assault. Then they journeyed secretly through Galilee 
towards Judaea and the eastern side of the Jordan. On the way 
Jesus reinforced the new lesson of self-renunciation. He offered 
the little children as the type of those to whom the kingdom of 
God belonged; and lie disappointed a young and wealthy aspi- 
rant to His favour, amazing His disciples by saying that the 
kingdom of God could hardly be entered by the rich; he who 
forsook all should have all, and more than all; the world’s 
estimates were to be reversed — the first should be last and the 
last first. They were now journeying towards Jerusalem, and 
the prediction of the Passion was repeated. James and John, 
who had witnessed the ’I ransfiguration, and who were confident 
of the coming glory, asked for the places nearest to their Master, 
and professed their readiness to share His sufferings. When 
the other ten were aggrieved Jesus declared that greatness was 
measured by service, not by rank; and that the Son of Man had 
come not to be served, but to serve, and to give His life to 
ransom many other lives. As they came up from the Jordan 
valley and passed tlirough Jericho, an incident occurred which 
signalized the beginning of the final period. A blind man 
appealed to Jesus as “the Son of David,” and was answered 
by the restoration of his sight; and when, a little later, Jesus 
fulfilled an ancient prophecy by mounting an ass and riding into 
Jerusalem, the multitudes shouted their welcome to the returning 
“kingdom of David.” Hitherto He had not permitted any 
public recognition of His Messiahship, but now He entered 
David’s city in lowly but significant pomp as David’s promised 
heir. 

Two incidents illustrate the spirit of judgment with which He 
approached the splendid but aj^state city. On His arrival He 
had carefully observed the condition of the Temple, Bnoytmto 
and had retired to sleep outside the city. On the J^niMslam, 
following mornbg, finding no fruit on a fig-tree in full leaf, 
He said, “ Let no man eat fruit of thee henceforth for ever.” It 
was a parable of impending doom. Then, when He entered 
the Temple, He swept away with a fiery zeal the merchants and 
merchandise which had turned God’s House into “a robbers’ 
den.” The act was at once an assertion of commanding 
authority and an open condemnation of the religious rulers who 
had permitted the desecration. Its immediate effect was to 
make new and powerful enemies; for the chief prie.sts, as well as 
their rivals the scribes, were now inflamed against Him. At the 
moment they could do nothing, but the next day they formally 
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demanded whence He derived His ri^ifht so to act. When they 
refused to answer His question as to the authority of John the 
Baptist He in turn refused to tell them His own. But He 
uttered a parable which more than answered them. The owner 
of the vineyard; who had sent his servants and last of all his only 
son, would visit their rejection and murder on the wicked 
husbandmen. He added a reminder that the stone which the 
builders refused was, after all, the Divine choice. They were 
restrained from arresting Him by fear of the people, to whom 
the meaning of the parable was plain. They therefore sent a 
joint deputation of Pharisees and Herodians to entrap Him 
with a question as to the Roman tribute, in answering which He 
must either lose His influenc'e with the people or else lay Him- 
self open to a charge of treason. When they were baffled, the 
Sadducees, to whose party the chief priests belonged, sought in 
vain to pose Him with a problem as to the resurrection of the 
dead ; and after that a more honest scTibe confessed the truth 
of His teaching as to the supremacy of love to God and man over 
all the sacrificial worship of the lemplc, and was told in reply 
that he was not far from the kingdom of God. Jesus Himself 
now put a question as to the teaching of the scribes which 
identified the Messiah with “the Son of David”; and then 
He denounced those scribes whose pride and extortion and 
hypocrisy were preparing for them a terrible doom. Before He 
left the Temple, never to return, one incident gave Him pure 
satisfaction. His own teaching that all must be given for God 
w’as illustrated by the devotion of a poor widow who cast into 
the treasury the two tiny coins which were all that she had. 
As He passed out He foretold, in words which corresponded to 
the doom of the fig-tree, the utter demolition of the imposing 
but profitless Temple; and presently He opened up to four of 
His disciples a vision of the future, warning them against false 
Christs, bidding them expect great sorrows, national and 
personal, declaring that the gospel must be proclaimed to all 
the nations, and that after a great tribulation the Son of Man 
should appear, ** coming with the (douds of heaven.” The day 
and the hour none knew, neither the angels nor the Son, but 
only the Father : it was the duty of all to watch. 

We now come to the final scenes. 'Fhe Passover was approach- 
ing, and plots were being laid for His destruction. He Himself 
Pinal spoke mysteriously of His burial, when a woman 

scamat, poured a vase of costly ointment upon His head. 
To some this seemed a wasteful act; but He accepted it as 
a token of the love which gave all that was in its power, and 
He promised that it should never cease to illustrate His Gospel. 
Two of the disciples were sent into Jerusalem to prepare the 
Passover meal. During the meal Jesus declared that He should 
be betrayed by one of their number. Later in the evening He 
gave them bread and wine, proclaiming that these were His body 
and His blood — the tokens of His giving Himself to them, and 
of a new covenant with God through His death. As they with- 
drew to the Mount of Olives He foretold their general flight, but 
promised that when He was risen He would go before them into 
Galilee. Peter protested faithfulness unto death, but was told 
that he would deny his Master three times that very night. 
l‘hp coming to a place called Gethsemane, He bade the disciples 
wait while He should pray ; and taking the three who had been 
with Him at the Transfiguration He told them to tarry near 
Him and to watch. He went forward, and fell on the ground, 
praying that ** the cup might be taken away ” from Him, but 
resigning Him.self to His Father’s will. Presently Judas arrived 
with a band of armed men, and greeted his Master with a kiss— 
the signal for His arrest. The disciples fled in panic, after one 
of them had wounded the high priest’s servant. Only a nameless 
young man tried to follow, but he too fled when hands were laid 
upon him. Before the high priest Jesus was charged, among 
other accusations, with threatening to destroy the Temple; but 
the matter was brought to an issue when He was plainly asked 
if He were “ the Christ, the Son of the Blessed One.” He 
answered that He was, and He predicted that they should see 
the fulfilment of Daniel’s vision of the Son of Man sitting on tlie 
right hand of power. Thereupon he was condemned to death 
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I for manifest blasphemy, and a scene of cruel mo^ery followed. 
Meanwhile Peter in the court below had been sitting with the 
servants, and in his anxiety to escape recognition had thrice 
declared that he did not know Jesus. Thus the night passed, 
and in the morning Jesus was taken to Pilate, for the Jewish 
council had no power to execute their decree of death. Pilate’s 
question, ‘‘Art Thou the King of the Jews? ” shows the nature 
of the accusation which was thought likely to tell with the 
Roman governor. He had already in bonds one leader of 
revolution, whose hands were stained with blood — a striking 
contrast to the calm and silent figure who stood before him. At 
this moment a crowd came up to ask the fulfilment of his annual 
act of grace, the pardon of a prisoner at the Passover. Pilate, 
discernmg that it was the envy of the rulers which sought to 
destroy an inconvenient rival, offered “ the King of the Jews ” 
as the prisoner to be released. But the chief priests succeeded 
in making the people ask for Barabbas and demand the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. Pilate fulfilled his pledge by giving them the 
man of their choice, and Jesu.s, whom he had vainly hoped to 
release on a satisfactory pretext, he now condemned to the 
shameful punishments of scourging and crucifixion; for the 
cross, as Jesus had foreseen, was the inevitable fate of a Jewish 
pretender to sovereignty. The Roman soldiers mocked “ the 
King of the Jews ” with a purple robe and a crown of thorns. 
As they led Him out they forced the cross, which the sufferer 
commonly carried, upon the shoulders of one Simon of Cyrene, 
whose sons Alexander and Rufus are here mentioned — ^probably 
as being known to St Mark’s readers ; at any rate, it is interesting 
to note that, in writing to the Christians at Rome, St Paul a 
few years earlier had sent a greeting to “ Rufus and his mother.” 
Over the cross, which stood between two others, was the con- 
demnatory inscription, “ The King of the Jews.” This was the 
Roman designation of Him whom the Jewish rulers tauntingly 
addressed as’ “ the King of Israel.” The same revilcrs, with a 
deeper truth than they knew, summed up the mystery of His 
life and death when they said, “ He saved others, Himself He 
cannot save.” 

A great darkness shrouded the scene for three hours, and then, 

I in His native Aramaic, Jesus cried in the words of the Psalm, 

I “ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ” One other 
I cry He uttered, and the end came, and at that moment the veil 
of the Temple was rent from top to bottom--- an omen of fearful 
import to those who had mocked Him, even on the cross, as the 
destroyer of the Temple, who in three days .should build it anew. 
The disciples of Jesus do not appear as spectators of the end, but 
only a group of women who had ministered to His needs in 
Galilee, and had followed Him up to Jerusalem. These women 
watched His burial, which was performed by a J ewish councillor, 
to whom Pilate had granted the body after the centurion had 
certified the reality of the unexpectedly early death. The body 
was placed in a rock-hewn tomb, and a great stone was rolled 
against the entrance. Sunset brought on the Jewish sabbath, 
but the next evening the women brought spices to anoint the 
body, and at sunrise on the third day they arrived at the tomb, 
and saw that the stone was rolled away. They entered and 
found a young man in a white robe, who said, “ He is risen. He 
is not here,” and bade them say to His disciples and Peter, “ He 
goeth before you into Galilee; there ye shall see Him, as He said 
unto you.” In terror they fled from the tomb, “ and they said 
nothing to any man, for they feared . . .” 

So with a broken sentence the narrative ends. The document 
is imperfect, owing probably to the accidental loss of its last 
leaf. In very early times attempts were made to furnish it with 
a fitting clo.se; but neither of the supplements which we find in 
manuscripts can be regarded as coming from the original writer. 
If we ask what must, on grounds of literary probability, have 
been added before the record was closed, we may content our- 
selves here with saying that some incident must certainly have 
l^n narrated which should have realized the twice-repealed 
promise that Jesus would be seen by His disciples in Galilee. 

3. Document used by St Matthew and St Luke. — We pass on now 
to compare with this narrative of St Mark another very early 
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document which no longer exists in an independent form^ but 
wlii( h can be partially reconstructed from the portions of it 
which have been embodied in the Gospels of St Matthew and 
St Luke. 

When we review St Mark’s narrative as a whole we are struck, 
first of all, with its directness and simplicity. It moves straight- 
forward upon a well-defined path. It shows us the Lord Jesus 
entering on the mission predicted by the Baptist without de- 
claring Himself to be the Messiah; attracting the multitudes 
in Galilee by His healing power and His unbounded sympathy, 
and at the same time awakening the envy and suspicion of the 
leaders of religion ; training a lew disciples till they reach the 
conviction that He is the Christ, and then, but not till then, 
admitting them into the secret of His coming sufferings, and 
preparing them for a mission in which they also must sacrifice 
themselves; then journeying to Jerusalem to fulfil the destiny 
which He foresaw, accepting the responsibility of the Messianic 
title, only to be condemned by the religious authorities as a 
blasphemer and handed over to the Roman power as a pretender 
to the Jewish throne. That is the story in its barest outline. 
It is adequate to its presumed purpose of offering to distant 
Gentile converts a clear account of their Master’s earthly work, 
and of the causes which led to His rejection by His own people 
and to His death by Roman crucifixion. The writer makes no 
comment on the wonderful story which he tells. Allusions to 
Jewish customs are, indeed, explained as they occur, but apart 
from this the narrative appears to be a mere transcript of 
remembered facts. The actors are never characterized; their 
actions are simply noted down; there is no praise and no blame. 
To this simplicity and directness of narrative we may in large 
measure attribute the fact that when two later evangelists 
desired to give fuller accounts of our Lord’s life they both 
made this early book the basis of their work. In those days 
there was no sense of unfairness in using up existing materials 
in order to make a more complete treatise. Accordingly so 
much of St Mark’s Gospel has been taken over word for woid in 
the Gospels of St Luke and St Matthew that, if every copy of it 
had perished, we could still reconstruct large portions of it by 
carefully comparing their narratives. They did not hesitate, 
however, to alter St Mark’s language where it seemed to them 
rough or obscure, for each of them had a distinctive style of his 
own, and St Luke was a literary artist of a high order. Moreover, 
though they both accepted the general scheme of St Mark’s 
narrative, each of them was obliged to omit many incidents in 
order to find room for other material which was at their disposal, 
by which they were able to supplement the deficiencies of the 
earlier book. The most conspicuous deficiency was in regard 
to our Lord's teaching, of which, as we have seen, St Mark had 
given surprisingly little. Here they were happily in a position 
to make a very important contribution. 

For side by side with St Mark’s Gospel there was current in 
the earliest times another account of the doings and sayings of 

J fesus Christ. Our knowledge of it to-day is entirely derived 
rom ■ comparison of the two later evangelists who embodied 
large portions of it, working it in and out of the general scheme 
which they derived from St Mark, according as each of them 
thought most appropriate. St Luke appears to have taken it 
over in sections for the most part without much modification; 
but in St Matthew’s Gospel its incidents seldom find an indepen- 
dent place; the sayings to which they gave rise are often detached 
from their context and grouped with sayings of a similar character 
so as to form considerable discourses, or else they are linked on 
to sayings which were uttered on other occasions recorded by 
St Mark. It is probable that many passages of St Luke’s Gospel 
which have no parallel in St Matthew were also derived from 
this early source; but this is not easily capable of distinct proof; 
and, therefore, in order to gain a secure conception of the docu- 
ment we must confine ourselves at first to those parts of it which 
were borrowed by both writers. We shall, however, look to 
St Luke in the main as preserving for us the more nearly its 
original form. 

We proceed now to give an outline of the contents of this 
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document. To begin with, it contained a fuller account of the 
teaching of John the Baptist. St Mark tells us only his message 
of hope; but here we read the severer language with which he 
called men to repentance. W e hear his warning of the coming 
wrath ” : his mighty Successor will baptize with fire; the fruitless 
tree will be cast into the fire ; the chaff will be separated from the 
wheat and burned with unquenchable fire; the claim to be 
children of Abraham will not avail, for God can raise up other 
children to Abraham, if it be from the stones of the desert. 
Next, we have a narrative of the Temptation, of which St Mark 
had but recorded the bare fact. It was grounded on the 
Divine sonship, which we already know was proclaimed at the 
Baptism. In a threefold vision Jesus is invited to enter upon 
His inheritance at once; to satisfy His own needs, to accept of 
earthly dominion, to presume on the Divine protection. The 
passage stands almost alone as a revelation of inner conflict in a 
life which outwardly was marked by unusual calm. 

Not far from the beginning of the document there stood a 
remarkable discourse delivered among the hills above the lake. 
It opens with a .startling reversal of the common esti- xte sermon 
mates of happiness and miser}\ In the light of the on the 
coming kingdom it proclaims the blessedness of the 
poor, the hungry, the sad and the maligned ; and the wofulness 
of the rich, the full, the merry and the popular. It goes on to 
rever.se the ordinary maxims of conduct. Enemies are to be 
loved, helped, ble.s.sed, prayed for. No blow is to be returned ; 
every demand, just or unjust, is to be granted : in short, “ as 
ye desire that men should do to you, do in like manner to them.” 
Then the motive and the model of this conduct are adduced ; 
** Love your enemies , . . and yc shall be sons of the Highest; 
for He is kind to the thankless and wicked. Be merciful, as 
your Father is merciful; and judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged.” We note in passing that this is the first introduction 
of our I-ord’s teaching of the fatherhood of God. God is your 
Father, He says in effect ; you will be His sons if like Him you 
will refuse to make distinctions, loving without looking for a 
return, sure that in the end love will not be wholly lost. Then 
follow grave warnings — generous towards others, you must be 
strict with yourselves; only the good can truly do good; hearers 
of these words must be doers also, if they would build on the 
rock and not on the sand. So, with the parable of the two 
builders, the discourse reached its formal close. 

It was followed by the entry of Jesus into Capernaum, where 
He was asked to heal the servant of a Roman officer. This 
man’s unusual faith, based on his soldierly sense of discipline, 
surprised the Lord, who declared that it had no equal in Israel 
itself. Somewhat later messengers arrived from the imprisoned 
Baptist, who asked if Jesus were indeed “the coming One’’ 
of whom he had spoken. Jesus pointed to His acts of healing 
the sick, raising the dead and proclaiming good news for the poor ; 
thereby suggesting to those who could understand that He ful- 
filled the ancient prophecy of the Messiah. He then declared 
the greatness of John in exalted terms, adding, however, that the 
least in the kingdom of God was John’s superior. Then He 
complained of the unreasonableness of an age which refused 
John as too austere and Himself as too lax and as being “ the 
friend of publicans and sinners.” This narrative clearly pre- 
supposes a series of miracles already performed, and also such a 
conflict with the Pharisees as we have seen recorded by St Mark. 
Presently we find an offer of discipleship met by the warning 
that “ the Son of Man ” is a homeless wanderer; and then the 
stem refusal of a request for leave to perform a father’s funeral 
rites. 

Close upon these incidents follows a special mission of disciples, 
introduced by the saying: “The harvest is great, but the 
labourers are few.” The disciples as they journey othfr 
are to take no provisions, but to throw themselves smyings ot 
on the bounty of their hearers; they are to heal the 
sick and to proclaim the nearness of the kingdom of God. 
The city that rejects them shall have a less lenient judgment 
than Sodom ; Tyre and Sidon shall be better off than cities 
like Chorazin and Bethsaida which have seen His miracles; 

XV. 12 
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Capernaum, favoured above all, shall sink to the deepest depth. 
If words could be sterner than these, they arc those which 
follow ; He that heareth you heareth Me; and he that rejecteth 
you rejecteth Me; hut He that rejecteth Me rejecteth Him that 
sent Me/' This reference to His own personal mission is strik- 
ingly expanded in words which He uttered on the return of the 
disciples. After thanking the Father for revealing to babes 
what He hides from the wise, He continued in mysterious 
language : All things are delivered to Me by My Father; and 
none knoweth w’ho the Son is but the Father; and who the 
Fatlier is but the Son, and he to whom the Son chooseth to 
reveal Him/' Happy were the disciples in seeing and hearing 
what prophets and kings had looked for in vain. 

When His disciples, having watched Him at prayer, desired 
to be taught how to pray, they were bidden lo adchress God as 
“Father"; to ask first for the hallowing of the Father's name, 
and the coming of His kingdom; then for their daily food, for 
the pardon of their sins and for freedom from temptation. It 
was ihe prayer of a family — that the sons might be true to the 
Father, and the Father true to the sons; and they were further 
encouraged by a parable of the family : “ Ask and ye shall 
receive. . . . Every one that asketh receiveth " : for the heavenly 
Father wHll do more, not l^ss, than an earthly father would do for 
liis children. After He had cast out a dumb demon, some said 
that His power was due to Beelzebub. He accordingly asked 
them by whom the Jews themselves cast out demons ; and He 
claimed that His power was a sign that the kingdom of God was 
come. But He warned them that demons cast out once might 
return in greater force. When they asked for a sign from heaven. 
He would give them no more than the sign of Jonah, explaining 
that the repentant Ninevites should condemn the present 
generation : so, too, should the queen of Sheba; for that which 
they were now rejecting was more than Jonah and more than 
Solomon. Yet further warnings were given when a Pharisee 
invited Him to his table, and expressed surprise that He did not 
wash His hands before the meal. The cleansing of externals and 
the tithing of garden-producc, He declares, have usurped the 
place of judgment and the love of God. Woe is pronounced 
upon the Pharisees : they are successors to the murderers of 
the ]irophets. Then citing from Genesis and 2 Chronicles, ihe 
first and last books in the order of the je>%ish Bible, He declared 
that all righteous blood from that of Abel to that of Zachariah 
should be required of that generation. After this the disciples 
are encouraged not to fear their murderous opponents. The 
very sparrows are God's care — much more shall they be; the 
hairs of their head are all counted. In the end the Son of Man 
will openly own those who have owned Him before men. For 
earthly needs no thought is to be taken : the birds and the 
flowers make no provision for their life and beauty. God will 
give food and raiment to those who are seeking His kingdom. 
Earthly goods should be given away in exchange for the 
imperishable treasures. Suddenly will the Son of Man come : 
liappy the servant whom Ilis Master finds at his appointed task. 
In brief parables the kingdom of God is likened to a mustard- 
seed and to leaven. When Jesus is asked if the saved shall be 
few, He replies that the door is a naiTow one. Then, changing 
His illustration, He says that many shall seek entrance in vain; 
for the master of the house will refuse to recognize them. But 
while they are excluded, a multitude from all quarters of the 
earth shall sit down A^dth Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the 
prophets in the kingdom of God. 

His eyes are now fixed on Jerusalem, where, like theprophets, 
He must die. “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often have I desired 
to gather thy children together, as a bird her brood beneath her 
wings, but ye refused." “ Ye shall not see Me, until ye shall say. 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord." After tWs 
we have the healing of a dropsical man on the Sabbath, with a 
reply to the murmuring Pharisees; and then a parable of the 
failure of invited guests and the filling of their plaoes from the 
street.^. A few fragmentary passages remain, of which it will be 
sufficient to cite a word or two to call them to remembrance. 
There is a warning that he who forsake.s not father and mother 


cannot be a disciple, nor he who does not bear his cross. . Savour- 
less salt is fit for nothing. The lost sheep is brought borne with 
a special joy. “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon." Scandals 
must arise, but wot to him through whom they arise. The Son 
of Man will come with the suddenness of lightning; the days of 
Noah and the days of Lot will find a parallel in their blind gaiety 
and their inevitable disaster. He who seeks to gain his life will 
lose it. “ One shall be taken, and the othci left." Where 
the carcase is, the vultures will gather/* Then, lastly, we have 
a parable of the servant who failed to employ the money en- 
trusted to him; and a promi.se that the disciples shall sit on 
twelve thrones to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. We cannot 
say by our present method of determination, how this document 
closed ,vf or m the narratives of the Passion and the Resurrection 
St Matthew and St Luke only coincide in passages which they 
have taken from St Mark. 

Now that we have reconstructed in outline this early account 
of the Lord Jesus, so far as it has been used by both the later 
evangelists, we may attempt to compare the. picture campartgom 
which it presents to us with that which was offered with 
by St Mark. But in doing so we must remember stMmrk, 
that we know it only in fragments. There can be little doubt 
that much more of it is embedded in St Luke’s Gospel, and 
.something more also in St Matthew's; but in order to stand on 
firm ground we have considered thus far only those portions 
which both of these writers elected to use in composing 
their later narratives. To go beyond this is a work of delicate 
discrimination, It can only be effected by a close examination 
of the style and language of the document, which may enable us 
in some instances to identify with comparative security certain 
passages which are found in St Luke, but which St Matthew did 
I not regard as suitable for his purpose. Among these we may 
venture, quite tentatively, to mention the sermon at Nazareth 
which opened with a passage from the Book of Isaiah, the raising 
of the widow's son at Nain, and the parable of the good Samari- 
tan. These are found in St Luke, but not in St Matthew. On 
the other hand, it is not improbable that tlie wonderful words 
which begin, “ Come unto Me all ye that labour,” were drawn 
by St Matthew from the some document, though they are not 
recorded by St Luke. But here we have entered upon a region 
of less certainty, in which critical scholarship has still much to do; 
and these passages are mentioned here only as a reminder that 
the document must have contained more than wliat St Matthew 
and St Luke each independently determined to borrow from it. 
Looking, then, at the portions which we have indicated as having 
this twofold testimony, we see that in their frrgmentary con- 
dition wc cannot trace the clear historical development which 
was so conspicuous a feature of St Mark's Gospel; yet we need 
not conclude that in its complete form it failed to present an 
orderly narrative. Next, we see that wherever we are able to 
observe its method of relating an incident, as in the case of the 
healing of the centurion’s servant, we have the some charac- 
teristics of brevity and simplicity which we admired in St Mark. 
No comment is made by the narrator; he tells his tale in the 
fewest words and passes on. Again, we note that it supplies 
just what w* feel we most need when we have reached the end 
of St Mark’s story, a fuller account of the teaching which Jesus 
gave to His disciples and to the people at large. And we see 
that the substance of that teaching is in complete harmony 
with the scattered hints that we found in St Mark. If the father- 
hood of God stands out clearly, we may remember a passage of 
St Mark also which speaks of “ the Heavenly Father " as for- 
giving those who forgive. If prayer is encouraged, we may also 
remember that the same pass^e of St Mark records the saying: 
“All things whatsoever ye pray for and ask, believe that ye 
have received them and ye shall have them." If in one myste- 
rious passage Jesus speaks of “ the Father " and “ the Son " — 
terms with which the Gospd of St John has made us familiar 
— ^St Mark also in one passage uses the same impressive terms 
— “ the Son " and “ the Father,” There are, of course, many 
other parallels with St Mark, and at some points the two docur 
ments seem to overlap and to relate the same incidents in 
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somewhat different foims. There is the same use of parables 
from nature, the same incisiveaess of speech and employment of 
paradox, the same demand to sacrifice all to Him and for His 
cause, the same importunate claim made by Him on the human 
soul. 

But the contrast between the two writers is even more impor- 
tant for our purpose. No one can read through the passages to 
which we have pointed without feeling the solemn 
UWmiig* sternness of the great Teacher, a sternness which can 
indeed be traced here and there in St Mark, but which 
does not give its tone to the whole of his picture. Here 
we see Christ standing forth in solitary grandeur, looking 
with the eyes of another world on a society which is blindly 
hastening to its dissolution. It may be that if this document 
had come down to us in its entiret^j, we should have gathered 
from it an exaggerated idea of the w^’e^ity of our Lord's char- 
acter. Certain it is that as we read over these fragments we are 
somewhat startled by the predominance of the element of warn- 
ing, and by the assertion of rules of conduct which seem almost 
inconsistent with a normal condition of settled social life. The 
warning to the nation sounded by the Baptist, that God could 
raise up a new family for Abraham, is heard again and again in 
our Lord's teaching, Gentile faith puts Israel to shame. The 
sons of the kingdom will be left outside, while strangers feast 
with Abraham. Capernaum shall go to perdition; Jerusalem 
shall be a desolate ruin. The doom of the nation is pronounced ; 
its fate is imminent; there is no ray of hope for the existing con- 
stitution of religion and society. As to individuals within the 
nation, the despised publicans and sinners will find God's favour 
before the self-satisfied representatives of the national religion. 
In sudi a condition of affairs it is hardly surprising to find that 
the great and stem Teacher congratulates the poor and has 
nothing but pity for the rich; that He has no interest at all in 
comfort or property. If a man asks you for anything, give it him ; 
if he takes it without asking, do not seek to recover it. Nothing 
material is worth a thought; anxiety is folly ; your Father, who 
feeds His birds and clothes His flowers, will feed and clothe you. 
Rise to the height of your sonship to God ; love your enemies even 
as God loves His; and if they kill you, God will care for you still; 
fear them not, fear only Him who loves you all. 

Here is a new philosophy of life, offering solid consolation 
amid the ruin of a world. We have no idea who the disciple 
may have been who thus seized upon the sadder elements of 
the teaching of Jesu"; but we may well think of him as one of 
those who were living in Palestine in the dark and threatening 
years of internecine strife, when the Roman eagles were gathering 
round their pi-ey, and the first thunder was muttering of the 
storm which was to leave Jerusalem a heap of stones. At such a 
moment the warnings of our Lord would claim a large place in a 
record of His teaching, and the strange comfort which He had 
offered would be the only hope which it would seem possible to 
entertain. 

4. Additions by the Gospel according to St Matthew , — We have 
now examined in turn the two earliest pictures which have been 
preserved to us of the life of Jesus Chri.st. The first 
/JarfSlJvcjlu portrays Him chiefly by a record of His actions, 
and illustrates His strength, His sympathy, and His 
freedom from conventional restraints. It shows the disturbing 
forces of these characteristics, which aroused the envy and appre- 
hension of the leaders of religion. The first bright days of wel- 
come and popularity are soon clouded ; the storm begins to lower. 
More and more the Master devotes Himself to the little circle 
of His disciples, who ore taught that they, as well as He, can only 
triumph through defeat, succeed by failure, and find their life in 
giving it away. At length, in fear of religious innovations and 
pretending that He is a political usurper, the Jews deliver Him 
up to die on a Roman cross. The last page of the story is tom 
away, just at the point when it has been declared that He is 
alive again and about to show Himself to His disciples. The 
second picture has a somewhat different tene. It is mainly a 
record of teaching, and the teaching is for the most part stem 
and paradoxical. It might be described as revolutionary. It is 
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good tidings to the poor: it sets no store on property and material 
comfort; it pities the wealthy and congratulates the needy. It 
reverses ordinary judgments and convent ional maxims of con- 
duct. It proclaims the downfall of institutions, and compares the 
present blind security 10 the days of Noah and of Lot : a few only 
shall escape the coming overthrow. Yet even in this sterner 
setting the figure portrayed is unmistakably the same. There is 
the same strength, the same tender symput hy, the same freedom 
from convention : there is the same promise to fulfil the highest 
hopes, the same surrender of life, and the same imperious demand 
on the lives of others. No thoughtful man who examines and 
compares these pictures can doubt that they are genuine historical 
portraits of a figure wholly different from any which had hitherto 
appeared on the world’s stage. They are beyond the power 
of human invention. They are drawn with a simplicity which is 
their own guarantee. If we had these, and these only, wc should 
have an adequate explanation of the beginnings of Christianity. 
There would still be a great gap to be filled before we reached the 
earliest letters of St Paul; but yet we should know what the 
Apostle meant when he wrote to “ the Church of the Thcssalo- 
nians in God the Father and the l^rd Jesus Christ,” and reminded 
them how they had “ turned from idols to serve the living and 
true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven, whom He raised 
from the dead, even Jesus who delivereth us from the wrath to 
come.” 

If these two narratives served the first needs of Chrisvian 
believers, it is easy to see that they would presently stimulate 
further activity in the same direction. For, to begin with, they 
were obviously iniH)mplete : many incidents and teachings Irnown 
to the earliest disciples found no place in them ; and they con- 
tained no account of the life of Jesus Christ before His p'.iblic 
ministry, no record of His pedigree, His birth or His childhood. 
Secondly, their form left much to he desired; for one of them at 
least was rude in style, sometimes needlessly repetitive and some- 
times brief to obscurity. Moreover, the very fact that there were 
two challenged a new and combined work wliirh perhaps should 
supersede both. 

Accordingly, some years after the fall of Jerusalem — we 
cannot tell the exact date or the author's name — the book 
which we call the Gospel according to St Matthew The aoepet 
was written to give the Palestinian Christians a ofst 
full account of Jesus Christ, which should present t^^^thew. 
Him as the promised Messiah, fulfilling the ancient Hebrew 
prophecies, proclaiming the kingdom of heaven, and founding 
the Christian society. The writer tikes St Mark as his 
basis, but he incorporates into the story large portions of 
the teaching which he has found in the other document. He 
groups his materials with small regard to chronological order; 
and he fashions out of the many scattered sayings of our Lord 
continuous discourses, everv^where bringing like to like, with 
considerable literary art. A wide knowledge of the Old Testament 
supplies him with a text to illustrate one incident after another; 
and so deeply is he impressed with the correspondence between 
the life of Christ and the words of ancient prophecy, that he docs 
not hesitate to introduce his quotations by the formula that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet.” 

His Hebrew instinct leads him to begin with a table of genea* 
logy, artificially constructed in groups of fourteen generations — 
from Abraham to David, from David to the Captivity, and from 
the Captivity to the Christ. The royal descent of the Messiah is 
thus declared, and from the outset His figure is set against the 
background of the Old Testament. He then proceeds to show 
that, though His lineage is traced through Joseph's ancestors, 
He was but the adopted son of Joseph, and he tells the story of 
the Virgin-birth. The coming of the Child draws Eastern sages 
to his cradle and fills the court of Herod with suspicious fears. 
The cruel tyrant kills the babes of Bethlehem, but the Child has 
been withdrawn by a secret flight into Egypt, whence he presently 
returns to the family home at Nazareth in Galilee. All this is 
necessarily fresh material, for the other rccoT’ds had dealt only 
with the period of public ministry. We have no knowledge of the 
source from which it was drawn. From the historical standpoint 
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its value must be appraised by the estimate which is formed of 
the writer’s general trustworthiness as a narrator, and by the 
extent to which the incidents receive confirmation from other 
quarters. The central fact of the Virgin-birth, as we shall 
presently see, has high attestation from another early writer. 

The next addition which St Matthew*s Gospel makes to our 
knowledge is of a different kind. It consists of various important 
DiMeour$§M sayings of our Lord, which are combined with dis- 
•ad courses found in the second document and are worked 
PmrabhM. yp great utterance which we call the Sermon 

on the Mount. Such grouping of materials is a feature of this 
Gospel, and was possibly designed for purposes of public in- 
struction ; so that continuous passages might be read aloud in the 
services of the Church, just as pa.ssages from the Old Testament 
were read in the Jewish synagogues. This motive would account 
not only for the arrangement of the material, but also for certain 
changes in the language which seem intended to remove difficul- 
ties, and to interpret what is ambiguous or obscure. An example 
of such interpretation meets us at the outset. The startling saying, 
“ Blessed are yc poor,” followed by the woe pronounced upon the 
rich, might seem like a condemnation of the very principle of 
property; and when the Christian Church had come to be organ- 
ized as a society containing rich and poor, the heart of the saying 
was felt to be more truly and clearly expressed in the words, 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” This interpretative process 
may be traced again and again in this Gospel, which frecjuently 
seems to reflect the definite tradition of a settled Church. 

Apart from the important parables of the tares, the pearl and 
the net, the VTiter adds little to his sources until we come to the 
remarkable passage in ch. xvi., in which Peter the Rock is 
declared to be the foundation of the future Church, and is en- 
trusted with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. The function 
of “ binding and loosing,” here assigned to him, is in identi- 
cal term.s as.signed to the disciples generally in a passage in 
ch. xviii. in wiiich for the .se<‘()nd time we meet with the word 
” Church a word not found elsewhere in the Gospels. There 
is no sufficient ground for denying that these sayings were uttered 
by our lx)rd, but the fact that they were now first placed upon 
record harmonizes with what ha.s been said already a.s to the 
more settled condition of the Christian society which this Gospel 
appears to reflect. 

The parables of the two debtors, the labourers in the vineyard, 
the two sons, the ten virgins, the sheep and goats, are recorded 
only by tliis evangelist. But by way of ini:ident he has almost 
nothing to add till we come to the closing scenes. The earth- 
quake at the moment of our Lord’s death and the subsequent 
appearance of departed saints are strange traditions unattested 
by other writers. The same is to be said of the soldiers placed to 
guard the tomb, and of the story that they had been bribed to 
say that the sacred body had been stolen while they slept. On 
the other hand, the appearance of the risen Christ to the women 
may have been taken from the lost pages of St Mark, being the 
sequel to the narrative which is broken of! abruptly in his Gospel : 
and it is not improbable that St Mark’s Gospel was the source 
of the great commission to preach and baptize with which 
St Matthew closes, though the wording of it has probably 
been modified in accordance with a settled tradition. 

The w'ork which the writer of this Gospel thus performed 
received the immediate sanction of a wide acceptance. It met 
a definite spiritual need. It presented the Gospel in a suitable 
form for the edification of the Church ; and it confirmed its truth 
by constant appeals to the Old Testament scriptures, thus mani- 
festing its intimate relation with the past as the outcome of a 
long preparation and as the fulfilment of a Divine purpose. No 
Gospel is so frequently quoted by the early post-apostohe writers : 
none has exercised a greater influence upon Christianity, and 
consequently upon the history of the world. 

Yet from the purely historical point of view its evidential 
value is not the same as that of St Mark. Its facts for the most 
part are simply taken over from the earlier evangelist, and the 
historian must obviously prefer the primaty source. Its true 
importance lies in its attestation of the genuineness of the earlier 


portraits to which it has so little to add, in its recognition of the 
relation of Christ to the whole purpose of God as revealed in the 
Old Testament, and in its interj)retation of the Gospel message 
in its bearing on the living Church of the primitive days. 

5. Additions by St Luke . — While the needs of Jewish be- 
lievers were amply met by St Matthew’s Gospel, a like service 
was rendered to Gentile converts by a very different writer. 
St Luke was a physician who had accompanied St Paul on his 
missionaiy journeys. He undertook a history of the beginnings 
of Christianity, two volumes of which have come down to us, 
entitled the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. His Gospel, 
like St Matthew’s, is founded on St Mark, with the incorporation 
of large portions of the second document of which we have 
spoken above. But the way in which the two writers have used 
the same materials is strikingly different. In St Matthew’s 
Gospel the original sources are frequently blended : the incidents 
of St Mark are rearranged and often grouped afresh according 
to subject matter: harsh and ambiguous sentences of both 
documents are toned down or interpreted. St Luke, on the 
contrary, chooses between parallel stories of his two sources, 
preferring neither to duplicate nor to combine : he incorporates 
St Mark in continuous sections, following him alone for a time, 
then leaving him entirely, and then returning to introduce a new 
block of his narrative. He modifies St Mark’s style very freely, 
but he makes less change in the recorded words of our Lord, and 
he adheres more closely to the original language of the second 
document. 

In his first two chapters he gives an account of the birth and 
childhood of St John the Baptist and of our Lord Himself, 
gathered perhaps directly from the traditions of the Holy Family, 
and written in close imitation of the sacred stories of the Old 
Testament which were familiar to him in their Greek translation. 
The whole series of incidents differ from that which we find in 
St Matthew’s Gospel, but there is no direct variance between 
them. The two narratives are in agi-cement as to the central fact 
of the Virgin-birth. St Luke gives a table of genealogy which is 
irreconcilable with the artificial table of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
and which traces our Lord’s ancestry up to Adam, “which was 
the son of God ” 

The opening scene of the Galilean ministry is the discourse at 
Nazareth, in which our Lord claims to fulfil Isaiah’s prophecy 
of the proclamation of good tidings to the poor. The same 
prophecy is alluded to in His reply lo the Baptist’s messengers 
which is incorporated sub.sequently from the second document, 
The scene ends with the rejection of Christ by His own townsfolk, 
as in the parallel story of St Mark which St Luke does not give. 
Jt is probable that St Luke found this narrative in the second 
document, and cho.se it after his manner in preference to the less 
instructive story in St Mark. He similarly omits the Marcan 
account of the call of the fishermen, substituting the story of the 
miraculous draught. After that he follows St Mark alone, until 
he introduces after the call of the twelve apostles the sermon 
which begins with the beatitudes and woes. This is from the 
second document, which he continues to use, and that without 
interruption (if we may venture to assign to it the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain and the anointing by the sinful woman in 
the Pharisee’s house), until he returns to incorporate another 
.section from St Mark. 

This in turn is followed by the most characteristic section of 
his Gospel (ix. si-xviii. 14), a long series of incidents wholly 
independent of St Mark, and introduced as belonging cbaneter- 
to the period of the final journey from Galilee to iMticSeetion 
Jerusalem. Much of this material is demonstrably otStLuk»'$ 
derived from the second document; and it is quite 
possible that the whole of it may come from that source. 
There are special reasons for thinking so in regard to certain 
passages, as for example the mission of the seventy disciples 
and the parable of the good Samaritan, although they are not 
contained in St Matthew’s Gospel. 

For the closmg scenes at Jerusalem St Luke makes considerable 
additions to St Mark’s narrative : he gives a different account of 
the Last Supper, and he adds the trial before Herod and the 
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incident of the penitent robber. He appears to have had no 
information as to the appearance of the risen I^)rd in Galilee^ 
and he accordingly omits from his reproduction of St Mark's 
narrative the twice-repeated promise of a meeting with the 
disciples there. He supplies, however, an account of the 
appearance to the two disciples at Emmaus and to the whole 
body of the apostles in Jerusalem. 

St Luke's use of his two main sources has preserved the 
characteristics of both of them. The sternness of certain passages, 
which has led some critics to imagine that he was an Ebionite, 
is mainly, if not entirely, due to his faithful reproduction of the 
language of the second document. The key-note of his Gospel 
is universality : the mission of the Christ embraces the poor, the 
weak, the despised, the heretic and the sinful : it is good tidings 
to all mankind. He tells of the devotion of Mary and Martha, 
and of the band of women who ministered to our Lord's needs 
and followed Him to Jerusalem : he tells also of His kindness to 
more than one sinful woman. Zacchaeus the publican and the 
grateful Samaritan leper further illustrate this characteristic. 
Writing as he does for Gentile believers he omits many details 
which from their strongly Jewish cast might be unintelligible or 
uninteresting. He also modifies the harshness of St Mark's 
style, and frequently recasts his language in reference to diseases. 
From an historical point of view his Gospel is of high value. 
The proved accuracy of detail elsewhere, as in his narration of 
events which he witnessed in company with St Paul, enhances 
our general estimation of his work. A trustworthy observer and a 
literary artist, the one non-jewish evangelist has given us — to use 
M. Renan’s words — ** the most beautiful book in the world." 

6. Additions by St John . — ^We come lastly to consider what 
addition to our knowledge of Christ's life and work is made by 
the Fourth Gospel. St Mark's narrative of our Lord's ministry 
and passion is so simple and straightforward that it satisfies our 
historical sense. Wc trace a natural development in it ; we seem 
to see why with such power and such sympathy He necessarily 
came into conflict with the religious leaders of the people, 
who were jealous of the influence which He gained and were scan- 
dalized by His refusal to be hindered in His mission of mercy 
by rules and conventions to which they attached the highest 
importance. The issue is fought out in Galilee, and when our Lord 
finally journeys to Jeru.salem He knows that He goes there to 
die. The .story is so plain and convincing in itself that it gives 
at first sight an impression of completeness. This impression 
is confirmed by the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke, which 
though they add much fresh material do not disturb the general 
scheme presented by St Mark. But on reflection we are led to 
question the sufficiency of the account thus offered to us. Is it 
probable, we ask, that our Lord should have neglected the sacred 
custom in accordance with which the pious Jew visited Jeru.salem 
several times each year for the observance of the divinely 
appointed feast.s ? It is true that St Mark does not break his 
narrative of the Galilean ministry to record such visits : but this 
does not prove that such visits were not made. Again, is it 
probable that He should have so far neglected Jerusalem as to 
give it no opportunity of seeing Him and hearing His message 
until the last week of His life ? If the writers of the other two 
Gospels had no means at their disposal for enlarging the narrow 
framework of St Mark’s narrative by recording definite visits to 
Jerusalem, at least they preserve to us words from the second 
document which seem to imply such visits : for how el.se are we 
to explain the pathetic complaint, “ Jeru.salem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thee, as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings; but ye would not " ? 

St John's Gospel meets our questionings by a wholly new 
.series of incidents and by an account of a ministry which is con- 
cerned mainly not with Galileans but with Judaeans, and which 
centres in Jerusalem. It is carried on to a large extent con- 
currently with the Galilean ministry : it is not continuous, but is 
taken up from feast to feast as our Lord visits the sacred city 
at the times of its greatest religious activity. It differs in 
character from the Galilean ministry : for among the simple, 
unsophisticated folk of Galilee Jesus presents Himself as a healer 
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and helper and teacher, keeping in the back^ound as far as 
possible His claim to be the Messiah; whereas in Jerusalem His 
authority is challenged at His first appearance, the element of 
controversy is never absent. His relation to God is from the out- 
set the vital issue, and consequently His Divine claim is of neces- 
sity made explicit. Time after time His life is threatened before 
the feast is ended, and when the last passover has come we can 
well understand, what was not made .sufficiently clear in the 
brief Marcan narrative, why Jerusalem proved so fatally hostile 
to His Messianic claim. 

The Fourth Gospel thus offers us a most important supplement 
to the limited sketch of our Lord's life which we find in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Y et this was not the purpose which rte Purpose 
led to its composition. That purpose is plainly stated ofStJohn*e 
by the author himself : “ These things have been 
written that ye may believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, and that believing ye may have life in Ilis name." His 
avowed aim is, not to write history, but to produce conviction. 
He desires to interpret the coming of Jesus Christ into the world, 
to declare whence and why He came, and to explain how His 
coming, as light in the midst of darkness, brought a crisis into 
the lives of all with whom He came in contact. I'he is.sue of this 
crisis in His rejection by the Jews at Jerusalem is the main theme 
of the book. 

St John's prologue prepares us to find that he is not writing 
for persons who require a succinct narrative of facts, but for 
those who having such already in familiar use are asking deep 
questions as to our Lord's mission. It goes back far behind 
human birth or lines of ancestry. It begins, like the sacred story 
of creation, “ In the Vieginning." The Book of Genesis had told 
how all things were called into existence by a Divine utterance : 
** God said. Let there be . . , and there was." The creative 
Word had been long personified by Jewish thought, especially 
in connexion with the prophets to whom “ the Word of the I.ord " 
came. “ In the beginning," then, St John tells us, the Word 
was — was with God — yea, was God. He was the medium of 
creation, the source of its light and its life— especially of that 
higher life which finds its manifestation in men. So He was in 
the world, and the world was made by Him, and yet the world 
knew Him not. At length He came, came to the home which 
had been prepared for Him, but His own people rejected Him. 
But such as did receive Him found a new birth, beyond their 
birth of flesh and blood : they became children of God, were 
born of God. In order thus to manifest Himself He had under- 
gone a human birth ; “ the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld His glory "—the glory, as the evangelist has 
learned to see, of the Father’s only-begotten Son, who has 
come into the world to reveal to men that God whom ** no man 
hath ever seen." In these opening words we are invited to study 
the life of Christ from a new point of view, to observe His self- 
manifestation and its issue. The evangelist looks back across 
a period of half a century, and writes of Christ not merely a.s he 
saw Him in those far-off days, but as he has come by long experi- 
ence to think and speak of Him. The past is now filled with a 
glory which could not be so fully perceived at the time, but 
which, as St John tells, it was the function of the Holy Spirit to 
reveal to Christ's disciples. 

The first name which occurs in this Gospel is that of John the 
Baptist. He is even introduced into the prologue which sketches 
in general terms the manifestation of the Divine Word : " There 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John : he came for 
witness, to witness to the Light, that through him all might 
believe.” This witness of John holds a position of high impor- 
tance in this Gospel. His mission is described as running on for 
a while concurrently with that of our Lord, whereas in the other 
Gospels we have no record of our Lord's work until John i.s cast 
into prison. It is among the disciples of the Baptist on the 
banks of the Jordan that Jesus finds His first disciples. The 
Baptist has pointed Him out to them in striking language, which 
recalls at once the symbolic ritual of the law and the spiritual 
lessons of the prophets : ” Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world." 
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Soon afterwards at Cana of Galilee Jesus gives His first '' sign/’ 
as the evangelist calls it^ in the ch^ge of water into wine to 
supply the deficiency at a marriage feast. This scene has all the 
happy brightness of the early Galilean ministry which St Mark 
records. It stands in sharp contrast with the subsequent appear- 
ance of Jesus in Jerusalem at the Passover, when his first act is 
to drive the traders from the Temple courts. In this He seems 
to be carrying the Baptist’s stem mission of purification from the 
desert into the heart of the sacred city, and so fulfilling, perh£^s 
consciously, the solemn prophecy of Malachi which opens with 
the words : '' Behold, I will send My Messenger, and He shall 
prepare the way before Me; and the Lord whom ye seek sliall 
suddenly come to His Temple "(Mai. iii. 1-5), This significmit 
action provokes a challenge of His authority, which is answered 
by a mysterious saying, not understood at the time, but interpreted 
afterwards as referring to the Resurrection. After this our Ix>rd 
was ^^sited secretly by a Pharisee named Nicodemus, wliose 
advances were severely met by the words, “ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." When Nico- 
demus objected that this was to demand a physical impossibility, 
he was answered that the new birth was “ of water and spirit " — 
words which doubtless contained a reference to the mission of the 
Baptist and to his prophecy of One who should baptize with the 
Holy Spirit. Towards the end of this conversation the evangelist 
passes imperceptibly from reporting the words of the Lord into 
an interpretation or amplification of them, and in language which 
recalls the prologue he unfolds the meaning of Clirist’s mission 
and indicates the crisis of self-judgment which necessarily ac- 
companies the manifestation of the Light to each individual. 
When he resumes his nmative the I-ord has left Jerusalem, and 
is found baptizing disciples, in even greater numbers than the 
Baptist himself. Though Jesus did not personally perform the 
rite, it is plain once again that in this early period He closely 
linked His own mission with that of John tlie Baptist. When 
men hinted at a rivalry between them, John plainly declared 
** He must increase, and I must decrease and the reply of Jesus 
was to leave Judaea for Galilee. 

Away from the atmosphere of contention we find Him mani- 
festing the same broad sympathy and freedom from convention 
which we have noted in tlie other Gospels, especially in that of 
St Luke. He converses with a woman, with a woman moreover 
who is a Samaritan, and who is of unchaste life. He offers her 
the “ living water " which shall supply all her needs ; she readily 
accepts Him as the expected Messiah, and He receives a welcome 
from the Samaritans. He passes on to Galilee, where also He 
is welcomed, and where He performs His second sign," Iiealing 
the son of one 01 Herod’s courtiers. 

But St John’s interest does not lie in Galilee, and he .soon brings 
our Lord back to Jerusalem on the occasion of a feast. The 
Baptist’s work is now ended; and, though Jesus still | 
try at appeals to the testimony of John, the new conflict 
Jorusmiem, Jewish authorities shows that He is moving 

now on His own independent and characteristic lines. In 
cleansing the Temple He had given offence by what might seem 
an excess of rigour : now, by healing a sick man and bidding him 
carry his bed on the Sabbath, He offended by His laxity. He 
answered His accusers by the brief but pregnant sentence : “ My 
Father worketh even until now, and 1 work.’’ They at once 
understood that He thus claimed a unique relation to God, and 
their antagonism became the more intense : " the Jew»s therefore 
sought the more to kill Him, because He had not only broken the 
Sabbath, but had also said that God was His own Father, making 
Himself equal to God.’’ His first reply is then expanded to 
cover the whole region of life. The Son beholds the Father at 
work, and works concurrently, doing nothing of Himself. He 
does the Father’s will. The ver)^ principle of life is entrusted to 
Him. He quickens, and He judges. As Son of Man He judges 
man. 

The next incident is the feeding of the five thousand, which 
belongs to the Galilean ministr)' and is recorded bv the three 
other evangelists. St John’s purpose in introducing it is not his- 
torical but didactic. It is made the occasion of instruction as to 


the heavenly food, the flesh and blood of Him who came down 
from heaven. This teaching leads to a conflict with certain 
Judaeans who seem to have come from Jerusalem, and it proves 
a severe test even to the faith of disciples. 

The feast of tabernacles brings fresh dis]:)utes in Jerusalem, 
and an attempt is made to arrest Jesus. A climax of indignation 
is reached when a blind man is healed at the pool of Siloain on the 
sabbath day. At the feast of the dedication a fresh effort at 
arrest was made, and Jesus then withdrew beyond the jeu-dan. 
Here He learned of the sickness of Lazarus, and presently He 
returned and came to Bethany to raise him from the dead. The 
excitement produced by this miracle led to yet another attack, 
destined this time to successful, on the life of Jesus. The 
Passover was at hand, and the last supper of our Lord with His 
disciples on the evening before the Passover lamb was killed is 
made the occasion of the most inspiring consolations. Our Lord 
interprets His relation to the disciples by the figure of a tree and 
its branches — He is the whole of wliich they are the parts; He 
promises the mission of the Holy Spirit to continue His work 
in the world; and He solemnly commends to His Father the dis- 
ciples whom He is about to leave. 

The account of the trial and the crucifixion differs considerably 
from the accounts given in the other Gospels. St John’s narra- 
tives are in large part personal memories, and in more than one 
incident he himself figures as the unnamed disciple ** whom Jesus 
loved.*’ In the Resurrection scenes he also gives incidents in 
which he has played a part; and the appearances of the risen 
Lord are not confined either to Jerusalem or to Galilee, but occur 
in both localities. 

If we ask what is the special contribution to history, apart 
from theology, which St John’s Gospel makes, the answer would 
seem to be this — that beside the Galilean ministry reported by 
St Mark there was a ministry to Jews " (Judaeans) in Jeru- 
.saleni, not continuous, but occasional, taken up from time to time 
as the great feasts came round; that its teaching was widely 
different from that which was given to Galileans, and that the 
siluation created was wholly unlike that which arose out of the 
Ga’ilean ministry. The Galilean ministry opens with enthu- 
siasm, ripening into a popularity which even endangers a satis- 
fa(;tory result. Where opposition manifests itself, it is not 
native opposition, but comes from religious teachers who are 
parts of a system which centres in Jerusalem, and who are some- 
times expressly noted as having come from Jerusalem. The 
Jerusalem ministry on the contrary is never welcomed with 
enthusiasm. It has to do with those wrho challtaige it from the 
first. There is no atmosphere of simplicity and teachableness 
which rejoices in the manifestation of power and sympathy and 
liberty. It is a witness delivered to a hostile audience, whether 
they w'ill hear or no. Ultimate issues are quickly raised : keen 
critics see at once the claims which underlie deeds and words, 
and the claims in consequence become explicit : the relation of 
the teacher to God Himself is the vital interest. The conflict 
which thus arose explains what St Mark’s succinct natrativc had 
left unexplained-— the fatal hostility of Jerusalem. It may have 
been a part of St John’s purpose to give this explanation, and to 
make other supplements or corrections where earlier narratives 
appeared to him incomplete or misleading. But he says nothing 
to indicate this, while on the other hand he distinctly proclaims 
that his purpose is I0 produce and confirm conviction of the divine 
claims of Jesus Christ. 

For bibliography sec Biblk; Christianity; Church History; and 
the articles on the separate Gospels, (J, A. R.) 

JBT (Fr. fats, Ger. Gagai), a substance which seems to be 
a peculiar kind of lignite or anthracite; often cut and polished 
for ornaments. The word jet ’’ probably comes, through 0 . Fr . 
jaiet, from the classical gagaUs, a word which was derived, 
according to Pliny, from Gagas, in Lycia, where jet, or a similar 
substance, was originally found. Jet was used in Britain in 
prehistoric times; many round barrows of the Bronze age have 
yielded jet beads, buttons, rin|2^, armlets and other ornaments. 
The abundance of jet in Britain is alluded to by Caius Julius 
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Solinus (y?. 3rd ccntur}') and jet ornaments are found with JRoman 
relics in Britain, Probably the supply was obtained from the 
coast of Yorkshire, especially near Whitby, where nodules of jet 
were formerly picked up on the shore. Caedmon refers to this 
jet, and at a later date it was used for rosary beads by the monks 
of Whitby Abbey. 

The Whitby jet occurs in irregular masses, often of Imticular 
shape, embedded in bard shales known as jet-rock. The jet-rock 
series belongs to that division of the Upper Lias which is termed 
the zone 01 Ammonites serpentinus. Microscopic examination of 
jet occasionally leveals the structure of coniferous wood, which 
A. C. Seward has shown to be araucarian. Probably masses of 
wood were brought down by a river, and drifted out to sea, where 
becoming water-logged they sank, and t^ecame gradually buried in 
a deposit of fine mud, which eventually hardened into shale. Under 
pressure, perhaps assisted by heat, and with exclusion of air, the 
wood suffered a peculiar kind of decomposition, probably modified 
by the presence of salt water, as suggested by Percy E. Spielmann. 
Scales of hsh and other fossils of the iet-rock are frequently impreg- 
nated with bituminous products, which may replace the original 
tissues. Drops of liquid bitumen occur in the cavities of some 
fossils, whilst inflammable gas is not uncommon in the jet- workings, 
and petroleum may be detected by its smell. Iron pyrites is often 
associated with thj jet. 

Formerly sufficient jet was found in loose pieces on the shore, set 
free by the disintegration of the cliffs, or washed up from a submarine 
source. When this supply became insufficient, the rock was attacked 
by the J et- workers ; ultimately the workings took the form of true 
mines, levels being driven into the shales, not only at their outcrop 
in the cliffs but in .some of the inland dales of the Yorkshire moor- 
lands, such as Eskdale. The best jet has a uniform black colour, 
and is hard, compact and homogeneous in texture, breaking with a 
conchoidal fracture. It must be tough enough to be readily carved 
or turned on the lathe, and sufficiently compact in texture to receive 
a high polish. The final polish was formerly given by means of 
rouge, which produces a beautiful velvety surface, but rotten-stone 
and lampblack arc often employed instead. The softer kinds, not 
capable of being freely worked, are known as bastard jet. A soft 
jet is obtained from the estuarine series of the Lower Oolites of 
Yorkshire. 

Much jet is imported from Spain, but it i.s generally lc.ss hard and 
lustrous than true Whitby jet. in Spain the chief locality is 
Villaviciosa, in the province of Asturias. France furnishes jet, 
especially in the department of the Aude. Much jet, too, occurs in 
the Lias of Wurttemberg, and works have been established for its 
utilization. In the United States jet is known at many localities 
but is not systematically worked. Pennsylvanian anthracite, 
however, has been occasiionally employed as a substitute. In like 
manner Scotch cannel coal has been sometimes used at Whitby. 
Imitations of jet, or substitutes for it, arc furnished by vulcanite, 
glsiss, black obsidian and black onyx, or stained chalcedony. Jet 
IS sometimes improperly termed black amber, because? like amber, 
though in less degree, it becomes electric by friction. 

See P. E. Spielmann, " On the Origin of Jet,” Chemical News 

g )ec. 14, iqob); C. Kox-Strangways, "'The Jurassic Rocks of 
ritain, Vol. 1 . Yorkshire," Mem. Geol. Surv. (1892); j. A. Bower, 
"Whitby Jcl and its Manufacture," Journ. Soc. Arts (1874, vol. 
xxii. p. 80)'. 

JETHRO (or jETHER,Exod. iv. 18), the priest of Midian,in the 
Bible, whose daughter Zipporah became the wife of Moses. He is 
known as Hobab the son of Rcuel the Kenitc (Num. x. 29 ; Judg. 
iv. T I ), and once as Reuel (Exod. ii. t8) ; and if Zipporah is the wife 
•of Moses referred to in Num. xii, 1, the family could be regarded 
as Cushite (see Cush). Jethro was the priest of Yahweh, and 
resided at the sacred mountain where the deity commissioned 
Moses to deliver the Israelites from Egypt. Subsequently 
Jethro came to Moses (probably at Kadesh), a great sacrificial 
feast was held, and the priest instructed Moses in legislative 
procedure; Exod. xviii. 27 (see Exodus) and Num. x. 30 imply 
that the scene was not Sinai. Jethro was invited to accompany 
the people into the promised land, and later, we find hi.s clan 
settling in the south of Judah (Judg. i. 16); see Kenites. The 
traditions agree in reprbenting the kin of Moses as related to 
the mixed tribes of the south of Palestine (see Edom) and in 
ascribing to the family an important share in the early develop- 
ment of the worship of Yaliweh. Cheyne suggests that the 
names of Hobab and of Jonadab the father of the Rechabites 
we re originally identical (Ency, Bib. ii, col 2101). 

JETTY. Tlie term jetty, derived from Fr. jetie, and therefore 
signifying something “ thrown out,” is apphed to a variety of 
structures employed in river, dock and maritime works, which 


are generally carried out in pairs from river banks, or in continua- 
tion of river channels at their outlets into deep water; or out into 
docks, and outside their entrances; or for forming basins along 
the sea*coast for ports in tidelcss seas. The forms and construc- 
tion of these jetties are as varied as their uses; for though they 
invariably extend out into water, and serve either for directing 
a current or for accommodating vessels, they are sometimes 
formed of high open timber-work, sometimes of low solid pro- 
jections, and occasionally only differ from breakwaters in their 
object. 

Jetties fw regulating Rivers , — Formerly jetties of timber-werk were 
very commonly extended out, opposite one another, from each ban^: 
of a river, at intervals, to contract a wide channel, and by concentra- 
tion of the current to produce a deepening of the central channel ; or 
sometimes mounds of rubble stone, stretching down the foreshore 
from each bank, served the same purpose. As, however, this .system 
occasioned a greater scour between the ends of the jetties than in 
the int^voning channels, and crjnsequently produced an irregular 
depth, it has to a great extent been superseded by longitudinal 
training works, or by dipping cross dikes pointing somewhat up- 
stream (see Hivrr Engineering). 

Jetties at Where docks are given sloping sides, openwork 

timber jetties are generally carried across the slope, at tiie ends of 
which vessels can he in deep v/ater (fig. j); or more solid structures 



Fig. I. — Timber Jetty across Dock Slope. 


arc erected over the slope for supporting coal-tips. Pilework jetties 
arc also constructed in the water outside the entrances to docks on 
each side, so as to form an enlarging trumijet-shaped channel 
between the entrance, lock or tidal basin and the approach channel, 
in order to guide vessels in entering or leaving the docks. Solid 
jetties, moreover, lined with quay walls, are sometimes carried out 
into a wide clock, at right angles to the line of quays at the side, to 
enlarge the accommodation; and they also serve, when extended on 
a large scale from the coast of a tideless sea under shelter of an out- 
lying breakwater, to form the basins in w'hich vessels lie when 
discharging and taking in cargoes in such a j)ort as Marseilles (s^'t* 
Dock) . 

Jetties at Entrances to Jetty Harbours. — 'I'he appiuach channel to 
some ports situated on sandy coasts is guided and protected across 
the beach by parallel jetties, made solid up to a little above low water 
of neap tides, on which open limber-work is erected, provided witli 
a planked platform at the top rai.sed above the highest tides. I'he 
channel between the jetties was originally maintained by tidal scour 
from low-lying areas close to the coast, and subsequtintly by the 
current from sluicing basins; but it is now often considcrablv 
deepened by sand-pump dredging. It is protected to .some extent 
by the solid portion of the jetties from the inroad of sand from the 
adjacent beach, and from the levelling action of the waves; whilst 
the upper open portion serves to indicate the channel, and to guide 
the vessels if necessary (see IlARnotjR). The l>ottom part of the 
older jetties, in such long-establislied jetty ports as Calais, Dunkirk 
and Ostend, was composed of clay or rubble stone, covered on the 
top by fascine-work or pitching; but the deepening of the jetty 
channel by dredging, and the need which arose for its enlargement, 
led to the reconstruction of the jetties at these ports. The new 
jetties at Dunkirk wc?rc founded in the sandy beach, by the aid of 
compressed air, at a depth of 22 f ft. below low water of spring 
tides; and their solid masonry portion, on a concrete foundation, 
was raised 5]; ft. above low waiter of neap tides (fig. 2). 

Jetties at Lagoon Outhts . — A small tidal rise spreading tidal water 
over a large expanse of lagoon or inland back-water causes the influx 
and efflux of the tide to maintain a deep channel through a narrow 
outlet; but the issuing current on emerging from the outlet, being 
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no longer confined by a bank on each side, becomes dispersed, and 
owing to the reduction of its scouring force, is no longer able at a 

moderate distance from the shore 
effectually to resist the action of 
the waves and littoral currents 
tending to form a continuous beach 
in front of the outlet, Hence a 
bar is produced which diminishes 
the available depth in the ap- 
proach channel. By carrying out 
a solid jetty over the bar, however, 
on each side of the outlet, the tidal 
currents arc concentrate in the 
channel across the bar, and lower it 
by scour. Thus the available depth 
of the approach channels to Venice 
through the Malamocco and I.ido 
outlets from the Venetian lagoon 
have been deepened several foct 
over their bars oy jetties of rubble 
stone surtnounted by a small super- 
structure (fig. 3), carried out across 
the foreshore into deep water on 
both sides of the channel. Other examples are provided by the long 
jetties extend d into the sea in front of the entranre to Charleston 
hour, formerly constructed of fascines, weighted with stone and 

SCA« 



shifting outlet of the river Yare to the south of Yarmouth, and haa 
also been successfully employed for fixing the wandering month of 
the Adur near Shoreham, and of the Adour flowing into the Bay of 
Biscay below Bayonne. When a new channel was cut across the 
Hook of Holland to provide a straightcr and deeper outlet channel 
for the river Maas, forming the approach channel to Rotterdam, low, 
broad, parallel jetties, composed of fascine mattresses weighted with 
stone (fig. 5), were carried across the foreshore into the sea on either 
side of the new mouth of the river, to protect the jetty channel from 
littoral drift, and cause the discharge of the river to maintain it 
out to deep water (sec River Engineering). The channel, also, 
beyond the outlet of the river Nervion into the Bay of Biscay has 
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Fig, 2.— Dunkirk East Jetty. 
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Fig. 3. — ^Lido Outlet Jetty, Venice. 

logs, but subsequently of rubble stone, and by the two converging 
rubble jetties carried out from each shore of Dublin bay for deepening 
the approach to Dublin harbour. 

Jetties at the Outlet of Tideless 
Rivers.— Jetties have been con- 
structed on each side of the outlet 
of .some of the rivers flowing into 
the Baltic, with the objects of 
prolonging the scour of the river 
and protecting the channel from 
l>eing shoaled by the littoral drift 
along the shore. The most inter- 
csting application of parallel 
jetties is in lowering the bar in 
front of one of the mouths of a 
deltaic river flowing into a tide- 
less sea, by extending the scour 
of the river out to the bar by 
a virtual prolongation of its 
banks. Jetties prolonging the 
Suliiia branch of the Danube 
into the Black Sea, and the 
south pass of the Mississippi 
into the Gulf of '' ' 


Fig. 5. — River Maas Outlet, North Jetty. 

been regulated by jetties; and by extending the south-west jetty 
out for nearly lialf a mile with a curve concave towards the channel 
the outlet has not only been protected to some extent from the 
easterly drift, but the bar in front has been lowered by the scour 
produced by the discharge of the river following the concave bend 
of the south-west jetty. As the outer portion of this jetty was 
exposed to westerly storms from the Bay of Biscay before the outer 
harbour was constructed, it has been given the form and strength 
of a breakwater situated in shallow water (fig. 6). (L. F. V.-H.) 
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Fig. 6 . -River Nervion Outlet, Western Jetty. 
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Fig. 4. — ^Mississippi South Pass 


Outlet Jetty. 


fascine mattresses weighted 
with stone and surmounted 
with large concrete blocks 
respectively, have enabled the 
discharge of these rivers to 
scour away the bars ob- 
structing the access to them; 
and they liave also carried 
the sediment-bearing waters 
sufficiently far out to come 
under the influence of littoral 


currents, which, by conveying away some of the sediment, post- 
pone the eventual formation of a fresh bar farther out (sec River 
Engineering). 

Jetties at the Mouth of Tidal Rivers . — Where a river is narrow near 
its mouth, and its discharge is generally feeble, the sea is liable on 
an exposed coast, when the tidal range is small, to block up its outlet 
during severe storms. The river is thus forced to seek another exit 
at a weak of the beach, which along a low coast may be at some 
distance off; and this new outlet in its turn may be blocked up, so 
that the river from time to time shifts the position of its mouth. 
This inconvenient cycle of changes may be stopped by fixing the 
outlet of the river at a suitable site, by carrying a jetty on each side 
of this outlet across the beach, thereby concentrating its discharge 
in a definite channel and protecting the mouth from being blocked 
up by littoral drift. This system was long ago applied to the 


JEVER, a town of Germany, in the gi‘and-duchy of Oldenburg, 
13 m. by rail N.W. of Wilhelmshaven, and connected with the 
North Sea by a navigable canal. Pop. (1901), 5486. The chief 
industries are weaving, spinning, dyeing, brewing and milling j 
there is also a trade in horses and cattle. The fathers (Die 
Getreuen) of the town used to send an annual birthday present 
of loi plovers’ eggs to Bismarck, with a dedication in verse. 

The castle of Jever was built by Prince Edo Wiemken (d. 1410), 
the ruler of Jeverland, a populous district which in 1575 came 
under the rule of the dukes of Oldenburg. In 1603 it passed to 
the house of Anhalt and was later the property of the empress 
Catherine II. of Russia, a member of this family. In 18x4 it came 
again into the possession of Oldenburg, 

See D. Hohnholz, Am Jevers Voreangenheii (Jever, 1886) * Hagena, 
Jeverland bis zum Jahr /j^oo (Oldenburg, 1902) ; and F. W, Rieihann, 
Geschichte des Jeverlandes (Jever, 1896). 

JEVEROS (Jeberos, Jibaros, Jivaros or Givaros), a tribe of 
South American Indians on the upper Maranon, Peru, where 
they wander in the forests. The tribe has many branches and 
there are frequent tribal wars, but they have always united 
against a common enemy. Juan dc Velasco declares them to be 
faithful, noble and amiable. They are brave and warlike, and 
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though upon the conquest of Peru they temporarily submitted^ 
a general insurrection in 1599 won them back their liberty. 
Curious dried human heads, supposed to have been objects of 
worship, have been found among the Jeveros (see Ethnol. Soc, 
Trans,, 1862, W. Bollaert). 

JEVONS, WILUAM STANLEY (1835-1882), English econo- 
mist and logician, was born at Liverpool on the xst of September 
1835. His father, Thomas Jevons, a man of strong scientific 
tastes and a writer on legal and economic subjects, was an iron 
merchant. His mother was the daughter of William Roscoe. At 
the age of fifteen he was sent to London to attend University 
College school. He appears at this time to have already formed 
the belief that important achievements as a thinker were possible 
to him, and at more than one critical period in his career this 
belief was the decisive factor in determining his conduct. To- 
wards the end of 1853, after having spent two years at University 
College, where his favourite subjects were chemistry and botany, 
he unexpectedly received the offer of the assay ership to the new 
mint in Australia. The idea of leaving England was distasteful, 
but pecuniary considerations had, in consequence of the failure 
of his father’s firm in 1847, become of vital importance, and he 
accepted the post. He left England for Sydney in June 1854, 
and remained there for five years. At the end of that period he 
resigned his appointment, and in the autumn of 1859 entered 
again as a student at University College, London, proceeding in 
due course to the B.A. and M.A. degrees of the university of 
London. He now gave his principal attention to the moral 
sciences, but his interest in natural science was by no means 
exhausted : throughout his life he continued to write occasional 
papers on scientific subjects, and his intimate knowledge of the 
physical sciences greatly contributed to the success of his chief 
logical work, The Principles of Science. Not long after taking 
his M.A. degree Jevons obtained a post as tutor at Owens College, 
Manchester. In 1 866 he was elected professor of logic and mental 
and moral philosophy and Cobden professor of political economy 
in Owens college. Next year he married Harriet Ann Taylor, 
whose father had been the founder and proprietor of the Man- 
chester Guardian, Jevons suffered a good deal from ill health 
and sleeplessness, and found the delivery of lectures covering 
so wide a range of subjects very burdensome. In 1876 he was 
glad to exchange the Owens professorship for the professorship 
of political economy in University College, London. Travelling 
and music were the principal recreations of his life; but his health 
continued bad, and he suffered from depression. He found his 
professorial duties increasingly irksome, and feeling that the 
pressure of literary work left him no spare energy, he decided in 
1880 to resign the post. On the 13th of August 1882 he was 
drowned whilst bathing near Hastings. Throughout his life he 
had pursued with devotion and industry the ideals with which 
he had set out, and his journal and letters display a noble sim- 
plicity of disposition and an unswerving honesty of purpo.se. 
He was a prolific writer, and at the time of his death he occupied 
the foremost position in England both as a logician and as an 
economist. Professor Marshall has .said of his work in economics 
that it “ will probably be found to have more constructive force 
than any, save that of Ricardo, that has been done during the 
last hundred years.” At the time of his death he was engaged 
upon an economic work that promised to be at least as important 
as any that he had previously undertaken. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the loss which logic and political economy sustained 
through the accident by which his life was prematurely cut short. 

Jevons arrived quite early in his career at the doctrines that 
constituted his most characteristic and original contributions to 
economics and logic. The theory of utility, which became the 
key-note of his general theory of political economy, was practi- 
cally formulated in a letter written in i860; and the germ of his 
logical principle of the substitution of similars may be found in 
the view which he propounded in another letter written in t86t, 
that “ philosophy would be found to consist solely in pointing 
out the likeness of things.” The theory of utility above referred 
to, namely, that the degree of utility of a commodity is some 
continuous mathematical function of the quantity of the com- 
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modity available, together with the implied doctrine that 
economics is essentially a mathematical science, took more 
definite form in a paper on ”A General Mathematical Theory of 
Political Economy,” written for the British Association in 1862. 
This paper does not appear to have attracted much attention 
either in 1862 or on its publication four years later in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society ; and it was not till 1871, when the Theory 
of Political Economy appeared, that Jevons set forth his doctrines 
in a fully developed form. It was not till after the publication 
of this work that Jevons became acquainted with the applications 
of mathematics to political economy made by earlier writers, 
notably Antoine Augustin Cournot and H. IL Gossen. 'riu* 
theory of utility was about 1870 being independently developed 
on somewhat similar lines by Carl Menger in Austria and M. E. L. 
Walras in Switzerland. As regards the discovery of the con- 
nexion between value in exchange and final (or marginal) utility, 
the priority belongs to Gossen, but this in no way detracts from 
the great importance of the service which Jevons rendered to 
English economics by his fresh discovery of the principle, and 
by the way in which he ultimately forced it into notice. In his 
reaction from the prevailing view he .sometimes expressed himself 
without due qualification : the declaration, for instance, made 
at the commencement of the Theory of Political Economy, that 
“ value depends entirely upon utility,” lent itself to misinter- 
pretation. But a certain exaggeration of emphasis may be 
pardoned in a writer seeking to attract the attention of an in- 
different public. It was not, however, as a theorist dealing with 
the fundamental data of economic .science, but a.s a brilliant 
writer on practical economic questions, that Jevons first received 
general recognition. A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold{\^()^) and 
The Coal Question (1865) placed him in the front rank as a writer 
unapplied economics and statistic.^; and he would be remembered 
as one of the leading economists of the 19th century even had 
his Theory of Political Economy never been written. Amongst 
hi.s economic works may be mcntiimed Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange (1875), written in a popular style, and descriptive 
rather than theoretical, but wonderfully fresh and original in 
treatment and full of suggestiveness, a Primer on Political 
Economy (1878), The Stale in Relation to Labour (1882), and two 
works published after his death, namely. Methods of Social Reform 
and Investigations inCurrency and F/wawre, containing papers that 
had appeared separately during his lifetime. The last-named 
volume contains Jevons’s interesting speculations on the con- 
nexion between commercial crises and sun-spots. He was 
engaged at the time of his death upon the preparation of a large 
treatise on economics and had drawn up a table of contents and 
completed some chapters and parts of chapters. This fragment 
was published in 1905 under the title of The Principles of Eco- 
nomics: a Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of 
Society, and other Papers, 

Jevons’s work in logic went on pari passu with his work 
in political economy. In 1864 he published a small volume, 
entitled Pure Logic; or, the Logic of Quality apart from Quantity, 
which was based on Boole’s system of logic, but freed from what 
he considered the false mathematical dress of that .system. In 
the years immediately following he devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the construction of a logical machine, exhibited before the 
Royal Society in 1870, by means of which the conclusion deriv- 
able from any given set of premisses could be mechanically 
obtained. In 1866 what he regarded as the great and universal 
principle of all reasoning dawned upon him; and in 1869 he 
published a sketch of this fundamental doctrine under the title 
of The Substitution of Similars. He expressed the prim iple in its 
simplest form as follows : Whatever is true of a thing is true of 
its like,” and he worked out in detail its various applications. 
In the following year appeared the Elementary Lessons on Logic, 
which soon became the most widely read elementary textbook 
on logic in the English language. In the meantime he was 
engaged upon a much more important logical treatise, which 
appeared in 1874 under the title of The Principles of Science. 
In this work Jevons embodied the substance of his earlier works 
on pure logic and the substitution of similars; he also enunciated 
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and developed the view that induction is simply an inverse 
employment of deduction; he treated in a luminous manner the 
general theory of probability, and the relation between proba- 
bility and induction; and his knowledge of the various natural 
sciences enabled him throughout to relieve the abstract character 
of logital doctrine by concrete scientific illustrations, often 
worked out in great detail. Jevons’s general theory of induction 
was a revival of the theory laid down by Whewell and criticized 
by Mill; but it was put in a new form, and was free from some 
of the non-essential adjuncts which rendered WheweH’s exposi- 
tion open to attack. The work as a whole was one of the most 
notable contributions to logical doctrine that appeared in Great 
Britain in the 19th centiir}\ His Studies in Deductive Logic , 
consisting mainly of exercises and problems for the use of 
students, was published in 1880. In 1877 and the following years 
J evens contributed to the Contemporary Review some articles 
on J. S. Mill, which he had intended to supplement by further 
articles, and eventually publish in a volume as a criticism of 
Mill’s philosophy. These articles and one other were republished 
after Jevons’s death, together with his earlier logical treatises, in 
a volume, entitled Pure Logic, and other Minor Works. The criti- 
cisms on Mill contain much that is ingenious and much that is 
forcible, but on the whole they cannot be regarded as taking rank 
with Jevons’s other work. His strength lay in his power as an 
original thinker rather than as a critic ; and he will be remembered 
by his constructive work as logician, economist and statistician. 

See Letter s and Journal of W, Stanley Jevons, edited by his wife 
(1886). This work contains a bibliograpliy of Jevons’s writings. 
Sec also I-OGic : History. (J - N. K.) 

JEW, THE WANDERING, a legendary Jew (see Jews) doomed 
to wander till the second coming of Christ because he had taunted 
Jesus as he passed bearing the cross, saying, “Go on quicker.” 
Jesus is said to have replied, “I go, but thou .shalt wait till 1 
return.” The legend in this form first appeared in a pamphlet 
of four leaves alleged to have been i)rinted at Leiden in 1602. 
This pamphlet relates that Paulus von Eizen (d. 1598), bishop 
of Schleswig, had met at Hamburg in T542 a Jew named Ahas- 
uerus (Ahasverus), who declared he was “ eternal ” and was the 
same who had Ijeen punished in the above-mentioned manner by 
Jesus at the time of the crucifixion. The pamphlet is supposed 
to have been written by Chrysostomus Dudulaeus of Westphalia 
and printed by one Christoff Crutzer, but as no such author or 
printer is knowm at this time — the latter name indeed refers 
directly to the legend— it has been conjectured that the whole 
stor>^ is a myth invented to support the Protestant contention 
of a continuous witness to the truth of Holy Writ in the person 
of tliis “ eternal ” Jew; he was to form, in his way, a counterpart 
to the apostolic tradition of the Catholic Church. 

The story met with ready acceptance and popularity. Eight 
editions of the pamphlet appeared in 1602, and the fortieth 
edition before the end of the following century. It was translated 
into Dutch and P'lemish with almost equal success. The first 
French edition appeared in 1609, and the story was known in 
England before r625, when a parody was produced. Denmark 
and Sweden followed suit with translations, and the expression 
“ eternal Jew ” passed as a current term into Czech. In other 
words, the story in its usual form spread wherever there was a 
tincture of Protestantism. In southern Europe little is heard 
of it in this version, though Rudolph Botoreus, parliamentary 
advocate of Paris (Comm. Jristor., 1604), writing in Paris two 
years after its first appearance, speaks contemptuously of the 
popular l>elief in the Wandering Jew in Germany, Spain and 
Italy. 

The popularity of the pamphlet and its translations soon led 
to reports of the appearance of this mysterious being in almost 
all parts of the civilized world. Besides the original meeting of 
the bishop and Ahasuerus in 1542 and others referred back to 
1575 in Spain and 1599 at Vienna, the Wandering Jew was stated 
to have appeared at Prague (1602), at Lubcck (1603), in Bavaria 
(1604), at Ypres (1623), Brussels (1640), Leipzig (1642), Paris 
(1644, by the “Turkish Spy*'), Stamford (1658), Astrakhan 
(1672), and Frankenstein (1678). In the next century the 


Wandering Jew was seen at Munich (1721), Altbach (1766), 
Brussels (1774), Newcastle (1790, see Brand, Pop. Anti^ties, 
S.V.), and on the streets of I^ndon between x8i8 and 1830 (see 
Athenaeum, 1866, ii. 561). So far as can be ascertained, the 
latest report of his appearance was in the neighbourhood of Salt 
Lake City in z868, when he is said to liave n^e himaelf known 
to a Mormon named O’Grady. It is difficult to tell in any one 
of these cases how far the story is an entire fiction and how far 
some ingenious impostor took advantage of the existence of the 
myth. 

The reiterated reports of the actual existence of a wandering 
being, who retained in his memory the details of the crucifixion, 
show how the idea had fixed itself in popular imagination and 
found its way into the 19th-century collections of German legends. 
The two ideas combined in the story of the restless fugitive akin 
to Cain and wandering for ever are separately represented in the 
current names given to this figure m different countries. In 
most Teutonic languages the stress is laid on the perpetual 
character of his punishment and he is known as the “ everlast- 
ing ” or “ etemd ” Jew (Ger. “ Ewige Jude ”). In the lands 
speaking a Romance tongue, the usual form has reference to the 
wanderings (Fr. “ le Juif errant ”). The English form follows 
the Romance analog}^ possibly because derived directly from 
France. I'he actual name given to the mysterious Jew varies 
in the different versions ; the original pamphlet calls him Ahasver, 
and this has been followed in most of the literary versions, 
though it is difficult to imagine any Jew being called by the name 
of the typical anti-Semitic king of the Book of Esther, In one of 
his appearances at Brussels his name is given as Isaac Laque- 
dem, implymg an imperfect knowledge of Hebrew in an attempt 
to represent Isaac “ from of old.” Alexandre Dumas also made 
use of this title. In the Turkish Spy the Wandering Jew is called 
Paul Marrane and is supposed to have suffered persecution at the 
hands of the Inquisition, which was mainly occupied in dealing 
with the Marranos, i.e. the secret Jews of the Iberian peninsula. 
In the few references to the legend in Spanish writings the 
Wandering Jew is called Juan Espera en Dio.s, which gives a 
more hopeful turn to the legend. 

Under other names, a story very similar to that given in the 
pamphlet of 1602 occurs nearly 400 years earlier on English soil. 
According to Roger of Wendover in his Flores historiarum under 
the year 1228, an Armenian archbishop, then visiting England, 
was asked by the monks of St Albans about the well-known 
Joseph of Arimathaea, who had spoken to Jesus and was said to 
be .still alive. The archbishop claimed to have seen him in 
Armenia under the name of Carthaphilus or Cartaphilus, who had 
confessed that he had taunted Jesus in the manner above related. 
This Carthaphilus had afterwards been baptized by the name of 
Joseph. Matthew Paris, in repeating the passage from Roger of 
Wendover, reported that other Armenians had confirmed the 
story on visiting St Albuns in 1252, and regarded it as a great 
proof of the Christian religion. A similar account is given in the 
chronicles of Philippe Mousk^s (d. 1243). A variant of the same 
story was known to Guido Bonati, an astronomer quoted by 
Dante, who calls his hero or villain Butta Deus because he struck 
Jesus. Under tills name he is said to have appeared at Mugello 
m 1413 and at Bologna in 1415 (in the garb of a Franciscan of the 
third order). 

The .source of all these reports of an ever-living witness of the 
crucifixion is probably Matthew xvi. 28 : “ There be some of 
them that stand here which shall in no wise taste of death till 
they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” As the 
kingdom had not come, it was assumed that there must be 
persons living who had been present at the crucifixion ; the same 
reasoning is at the root of the Anglo-Israel belief. These words 
are indeed quoted in the pamphlet of 1602. i^ain, a legend was 
based on John xxi. 20 that the beloved disciple would not die 
before the second coming; while another legend (current in the 
i6th century) condemned Malchus, whose car Peter cut off in the 
garden of Gethsemane (John xvii. 10), to wander perpetually 
till the second coming. The legend alleges that he had been so 
condemned for having scoffed at Jesus. These legends and the 
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utterance of Matt. xvi. 28 became ** contaminated ” by the 
legend of St Joseph of Arimathaea and the Holy Grail^ and took 
the form given in Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris. But 
there is nothing to show the spread of this story among the people 
before the pamphlet of i6or^ and it is difficult to see how this 
Carthaphilus could have gh’-en rise to the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew, since be is not a Jew nor does he wander. The author 
of 160a was probably acquainted either directly or indirectly 
with the story as given by Matthew Paris, since he gives almost 
the same account But he gi\^s a new name to his hero and 
directly connects his fate with Matt. xvi. 28. 

Moncure D. Conway (£nry. ed., xiii. 673) attempted 

to connect the legend of the Wandering Jew with a whole series 
of my^s relating to never-dying heroes like King Arthur, 
Frederick Barbarossa, the Seven Sleepers, and Thomas the 
Rhymer, not to speak of Rip Van Winkle. He goes even farther 
pd connects our legend with mortals visiting earth, as the Yinia 
in Parsism, and the “ Ancient of Days ** in the B^ks of Daniel 
and Enoch, and further connects the legend with the whole 
medieval tendency to regard the Jew as something uncanny and 
mysterious. But all these mythological explanations are super- 
erogatory, since the actual legend in question can be definitely 
traced to the pamphlet of 1602. The same remark applies to 
the identification with the Mahommedan legend of the ‘‘ eternal 
Chadhir proposed by M. Lidzbarski (Z«/. /. Assyr. vii. 116) and 
1 . Friedlander (Auh, /. Religianmiss. xiii. 1x0). 

This combination of eternal punishment with restless wandering 
has attracted the imagination of innumerable writers in almost 
all European tongues. The Wandering Jew has been regarded 
as a symbolic figure representing the wanderings and sufferings 
of his race. The Germans have been especially attracted by 
the legend, which has been made the subje(‘t of poems by 
Schubart, Schreiber, W. Muller, Lenau, Chamisso, Schlege), 
Mosen and Koehler, from which enumeration it will l)e seen that 
it was a particularly favourite subject with the Romantic school. 
They were perhaps influenced by the example of Goethe, who 
in Autobiography dtsaximy at considerable length, the plan of 
a poem he bad designed on the Wandering Jew. More recently 
poems have been compo.se(l on tlie subject m German by Adolf 
Wiibrandt, Fritz Lienhard and others; in English by Robert 
Buchanan^ and in Dutch by II . Heijemians. German novels also 
exist on the subject, by Franz Horn, Ocklers, Laun and Schuck- 
ing, tragedies by Kliiiemann, Haushofer and Zedlitz. Sigismund 
Heller wrote three cantos on the wanderings of Ahasucrus, while 
Hans Andersen made of him an “ Angel of Doubt, Robert 
Ilamerling even identifies Nero with the Wandering Jew. In 
France, E. Quinet published a prose epic on the subject in 1833, 
and Eugt^ne Sue, in his best-known work, Le Jiiif errant {18^)^ 
introduces the Wandering Jew in the prologues of it.s different 
sections and associates him with the legend of Herodias. In 
modern times the subject has been made still more -popular by 
Gustave Dor^^s elaborate designs (1856), containing some of his 
most striking and imaginative work. Thus, probably, he sug- 
gested Grenier's poem on the subject (1857). 

In England, besides the ballads in Percy’s Reliques, William 
Godwin introduced the idea of an eternal witness of the course 
of civilization in his St Leon (1799), and his son-in-law Shelley 
introduces Ahasuerus in his Queen Mat. It is doubtful how far 
Swift derived his idea of the immortal Struldbrugs from the notion 
of the Wandering Jew. George Croly’s Sdathiel, which appeared 
anonymously in 1828, gave a highly elaborate turn to the legend; 
this has been re-published under the title Tarry Thou TUI 1 Come* 

liiBUOGRAPHY. — J. G. Th. Crracssc, JMe Sage vom ewigen Juden 
11844); F. Helbig, D ie Sage vom ewigen Juden (1874); G. Faris, Le 
Juif errant (1881); M. D, Conway, The Wandering Jew (1881); 
S. Morpugo, L* Hbreo errante in Italia (1891); L. Neubaur, Die 
Sage vom ewigen Juden (2nd ed., 1893). The recent literary handling 
of the subject has been dealt with by J. Prost, Die Sage vom ewigen 
Juden in der neueren deuischen Literatur (1905); T, Kappstein, 
Ahasvef in der Weltpoesie (1905). (b Ja.) 

jewel, JOHN (1522-1571), bishop of Salisbury, son of John 
jewel of Buden, Devonshire, was born on the 24th of May 1522, 
and educated under his uncle John Bellamy, rector of Hampton, 


and other private tutors until his nmtrictilation at Merton 
College, Oxford, in July 1535. There he was taught by John 
Parkhorst, afterwards bishop of Norwich; but an the 19th of 
• August 1539 be was elected scholar of Corpus Chris ti College. 
He graduated B.A. in 1540, and M.A. in 1545, having been 
elected fellow of his college in 1542. He made some mark as 
a teacher at Oxford, and became after 1547 one of the chief 
disciples of Peter Mwtyr. He graduated B.D. in 1552, and was 
made vicar of SunningweU, and public orator of the university, 
in which capacity he had to compose a congratulatory epistle to 
Mary on her accession. In April 1554 he acted as notary to 
Cranmer and Ridley at their disputation, but in the autumn he 
signed a series of Catholic articles. He was, nevertheless, sufr- 
; pccted, fled to London, and thence to Frankfort, which he 
reached in March 1555. There he sided with Coxe against 
Knox, but soon joined Martyr at Strassburg, accompanied him 
to Zurich, and then paid a visit to Padua. 

Upon Elizabeth’s succc.ssion he returned to England, and made 
earnest efforts to secure what woukl now be called a low-church 
settlement of religion. Indeed, hir attitude was hardly dis- 
tinguisliable from that of the Elizabethan Puritans, but he 
gradually modified it under the stress of office and responsibility. 
He was one of the disputants selected to confute the Romanists 
at the conference of Westminster after Easter 1559; he was select 
preacher at St Faul’s cross on the 15th of June; and in the 
auturnn was engaged as one of the royal visitors of the western 
counties. His conge d'elire as bishop of Salisbury had been made 
out on the 27lh of July, but he was not consecrated until the 
2ist of January 1560. lie now ( onstituted himself the literary 
apologist of the Elizabethan settlement. He had on the 26th of 
November 1559, in a sermon ut St Paul’s Cross, challenged all 
comers to prove the Roman case out of the Scriptures, or the 
councils or Fathers for the first six hundred years after Clirist. 
He repeated his challenge in 1560, and Dr Henry Cole took it up. 
The chief result was Jewel’s Apologia ecclesiae Anglicanae, 
published in 1562, which in Bishop Creighton’s words is “ the 
first methodical statement of the position of the Church of 
England against the Church of Rome, and forms the ground- 
w’ork of all subsequent controversy.” A more formidable 
antagonist than Cole now entered the lists in the person of Thomas 
Ilaiding, an Oxford contemporary whom Jewel had deprived of 
his prebend in Salisbury ("athcdral for recusancy. He published 
an elaborate and Iiitter Answer in 1564, to which Jewel issued a 
Reply in T565. Harding followed with a Confutation, and Jewel 
with a Defence, of Ihe Apology in 1566 and 1567 ; the combatants 
ringed over the whole field of the Anglo-Roman controversy, and 
Jewel’s theology was officially enjoined upon the Church by 
Archbishop! Bancroft in the reign of James 1. Latterly Jewel 
bad been confronted with criticism from a different quarter. 
The arguments that had weaned him from his Zwinglian sim- 
plicity did not satisfy his unpromoted brethren, and jewel had 
to refuse admission to a benefice to his friend I.iujrence Humphrey 
{q.v.), who would not wear a siirjilice. He was consulted a good 
deal by the government on such questions as England’s attitude 
towards the council of '1 rent, and political considerations made 
him more and more hostile to Puritan demands with which he 
had previously sympathized. He wrote an attack on Cart- 
wright, which was published after his death by Whitgift. He 
died on the 23rd of September 1571, and was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral, where he had built a library. Hooker, who speaks 
of Jewel as “ the worthiest divine tliat Christendom hath bred 
for some hundreds of years,” was one of the boys whom Jewel 
prepared in his house for the university; and his Ecclesiastical 
Polity owes much to Jewel’s training. 

Jewel's works were pul>lishecl in a folio in 1609 under the direction 
of Bancroft, who ordered the Apology to be placed in churches, in 
some of which it may still be seen chained to the lectern; other 
editions appeared at Oxford (1848, 8 vols.) and Cambridge (I’arker 
Soc., 4 vols.). See also Gough’s Index to Parker Soc, Publ. ; Strype's 
Works (General Ihdex); Acts of the Privy Council \ Calendars of 
Domestic and. Spanish Slide Papers ; Dixon's and X'Vere’s Church 
Histories \ end Dictionary of National Biography (art. by Bishop 
Creighton). (A, F. P.) 
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IBWBLRY ( 0 . Fr. jouel, Fr. jcyau, perhaps from joie, joy; 
Lat. gaudium ; retranslated into Low L^t. jocalef a toy, from 
focus, by misapprehension of the origin of the word), a collective 
term for jewels, or the art connected with them — jewels being 
personal ornaments, usually made of gems, precious stones, &c., 
with a setting of precious metal; in a restricted sense it is also 
common to speak of a gem-stone itself as a jewel, when utilized 
in this way. Personal ornaments appear to have been among 
the very first objects on which the invention and ingenuity of 
man were exercised ; and there is no record of any people so rude 
as not to employ some kind of personal decoration. Natural 
objects, such as small shells, dried berries, small perforated 
stones, feathers of variegated colours, were combined by stringing 
or tying together to ornament the head, neck, arms and legs, the 
fingers, and even the toes, whilst the cartilages of the nose and 
cars were frequently perforated for the more ready suspension 
of suitable ornaments. 

Amongst modern Oriental nations we find almost every kind 
of personal decoration, from the simple caste mark on the fore- 
head of the Hindu to the gorgeous examples of beaten gold and 
silver work of the \'arious cities and pro^’inces of India. Nor 
arc such decorations mere ornaments without use or meaning. 
The hook with its corresponding perforation or eye, the clasp, 
the buckle, the button, grew step by step into a special ornament, 
according to the rank, means, taste and wants of the wearer, or 
became an evidence of the dignity of office. Nor was the jewel 
deemed to have served its purpose with the death of its owner, 
for it is to the tombs of ancient peoples that we must look for 
e\ddencc of the early existence of the jeweller’s art. 

The jcw^elry of the ancient Eg)'ptians has been preserved for 
u.s in their tombs, sometimes in, and sometimes near the sarco- 
phagi which contained the embalmed bodies of the wearers. 
An amazing series of finds of the intact jewels of five princesses 
of the Xllth Dynasty (c. 2400 b.c.) was the result of the excava- 
tions of J. de Morgan at Dfthshur in 1894-1895. The treasure 
of Princess Hathor-Set contained jewels with the names of 
Senwosri (Usertesen) II. and III., one of whom was probably her 
father. The treasure of Princess Merit contained the names of 
the same two monarchs, and also that of Amenemhc 111 ., to 
whose family Princess Nebhotp may have belonged. The two 
remaining princesses were Ita and Khnumit. 



The art of the nameless Memphite jewellers of the Xllth Dynasty 
is marked by perfect accuracy of execution, by sureness of intention, 
by decorative instinct and sobriety in d^gn, and by the service- 
able nature of the jewels for actusd wear. All forms of work are 


represented — including chiselling, soldering, inlaying with coloured 
stones, moulding and working with twisted wires and filigree. 
Here also occurs the earliest instance of granulated work, with small 
grains of gold, soldered on a flat surface (fig. i). The principal 
items in this dazzling group are the following : Three gold pectorals 
(fig. 2 and Plate I. figs. 35, 36) worked 4 jour (with the interstices 
left open) ; on the front side they are inlaid with coloured stones, the 
fine chisons being the only portion of the gold that is visible, on the 
back, the gold surfaces are most delicately carved, in low relief. 
Two gold crowns (Plate I. figs. 32, 34), found together, are curiously 
contrasted in character. The one (fig. 32) is of a formal design, of 
gold, inlaid (the plume, Plate I. fig. 33, was attached to it) ; the other 
(fig. 34) has a multitude of star-like flowers, embodied in a filigree 
of daintily twisted wires. A dagger with inlaid patterns on the 
handle shows extraordinary perfection of finish. 



Fig. 2. 


Nearly a thousand years later we have another remarkable 
collection of Egjqjtian art in the jewelry taken from the coffin of 
Queen Aah-hotp, discovered in 1859 by Mariette in the entrance 
to the valley of the tombs of the kings and now preserved in 
the Cairo museum. Compared with the Dahshur treasure the 
jeweli-j^ of Aah-hotp is in parts rough and coarse, but none the 
less it is marked by the ingenuity and mastery of the materials 
that characterize all the work of the Egyptians. Hammered 
work, incised and chased work, the evidence of soldering, the 
combinations of layers of gold plates, together with coloured 
stones, arc all present, and the handicraft is complete in every 
respect. 

A diadem of gold and 
enamel, found at the back 
of the head of the mummy 
of the queen (fig. 3), wa.s 
fixed in the back hair, show- 
ing the cartouche in front. 

The box holding this car- 
touche has on the upper 
surface the titles of the 
king, the son of the sun, 

Aahmes, living for ever and 
ever," in gold on a ground 
of lapis lazuli, with a 
chequered ornament in blue 
and red pastes, and a sphinx 
couchant on each sicic. A 
necklace with three pendant flies (fig. 4) is entirely of gold, having 
a hook and loop to fasten it round the neck. Fig. 5 is a gold drop, 
inlaid with turquoise or blue paste, in the shape of a fig. A gold 


Fig. 4. Fio. 5. 
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chain (hg. C) is formed of wires closely plaited and very flexible, 
the ends terminating in the heads of water fowl, and having small 
rings to secure the collar behind. To the centre is suspend^ by a 



Fig. 6. 


small ring a scarabaous of solid gold inlaid with lapis lazuli. We 
have ah example of a bracelet, similar to those in modern use (flg. 7), 




and worn by all persons of rank. It is formed of two pieces joined 
by a hinge, and Is decorated with figures in repousse on a ground 
inlaid with lapis lazuli. 


That the Assyrians used personal decorations of a very dis- 
tinct character^ and no doubt made of precious materials^ is 

proved by the bas-re- 
liefs from which a con- 
siderable collection of 
jewels could be gather- 
ed, such as bracelets, 
ear-rings and necklaces. 
Thus, for example, in 
the British Museum 
we have representa- 
tions of Assur*nazir- 
pal, king of Assyria 
(c. 885-860 B.C.), wear- 
ing a cross (fig, 8) very 
similar to the Maltese 
cross of modern times. 
It happens, however, 
that the excavations 
have not hitherto been 
fertile in actual re- 
mains of gold work 
from Assyria. Chance 
also has so far ordained 
that the excavations 
in Crete should not 
be particularly rich in 
ornaments of gold. A 
few isolated objects have been found, such as a duck and 
other pendants, and also several necklaces with beads of 
the Argonaut shell-fish pattern. More striking than these is a 
short bronze sword. The handle has an agate pommel, and is 
covered with gold plates, engraved with spirited scenes of lions 
and wild goats (fig. 9, A. J. Evans in Archaedogia, 59, 447). 
In general, however, the gold jewelry of the later Minoan periods 
is more brilliantly represented by the finds made on the main- 
land of Greece and at Enkomi in Cyprus. Amon^ the former 
the gold ornaments found by Heinrich Schliemann in the graves 
of Mycenae are pre-eminent. 

The objects found ranged over most of the personal ornaments 
still in use; necklaces with gold beads and pendants, butterflies 
(fig. to), cuttlefish (fig. xi), single and concentric circles, rosettes 
and leafage, with perorations for attachment to clothing, crosses 



Fig. 9 . — From Archaeologia^ vol. 59, 
p. 447, by permission of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. 


and stars formed of combined crosses, with crosses in the centre 
forming spikes — all elaborately ornamented in detail. The spiral 
forms an mccssant decoration from its facile production and repeti- 
tion by means of twisted gold wire. Grasshoppers or tree crickets 
in gold repousse suspended by chains and probably used for the 


Fig. io. i'lc. ii. 

decoration of the hair, and a griiVin (fig. 12;, hiiving the upper part 
of the body of an eagle and the lower parts of a lion, with wings 
decorated with spirals, are among the more remarkable examples 
of perforated ornaments for 
attachment to the clothing. 

'I'lierc arc also perforated 
ornaments belonging to neck- 
laces, with intaglio engravings 
of such subjects as a contest 
of a man and lion, and a duel 
of two warriors, one of whom Fig. 12. 

stabs his antagonist in the 

throat. 1'here arc also pinheads and brooches formed of two 
stags lying down (fig, 13), the bodies and necks cro.ssing each other, 
and the horns meeting symmetrically above the heads, forming a finial. 
The heads of these ornaments were of gold, 
with silver blades or pointed pins inserted for 
use. The bodies of the two stags rest on 
fronds of the date-palm growing out of the stem 
which receives the pin. Another remarkable 
scries is composed of figures of women with 
doves. Some have one clove resting on the 
head; others have three doves, one on the 
bead and the others resting on arms. The 
arms in both instances arc extended to the 
elbow, the hands being placed on the breasts. 

These ornaments arc also perforated, and 
were evidently sewed on the dresses, although 
there i.s some evidence that an example with 
three doves has been fastened with a pin. 

.^n extraordinary diadem was found upon the head of one of the 
bodies discovered in the same tomb with many objects similar to 
those noticed above. It is 25 in. in length, covered with shicld-likc 
or rosette ornaments in rcpous.s6, the relief being very low but per- 
fectly distinct, and further ornamented by thirty-six large leaves of 
repouss^ gold attached to it. As an example of design and perfec- 
tion of detail, another smaller diadem founcl in another tomb may be 
noted (fig. 14). It is of gold plate, so thick as to require no " piping " 



Fig. 14. 


at the back to sustain it; but in general the rcpouss6 examples have 
a ^ping of copper wire. 

The admirable inlaid daggers of the IVth grave at Mycenae are 
unique in their kind, with their subjects of a lion hunt, of a lion 
chasing a herd of antelopes, of running lions, of cats hunting wild 
duck, of inlaid lilies, and of geometric patterns. The subject.s are 
inlaid in gold of various tints, and silver, in bronze plates which are 
inserted in the flat surfaces of the dagger blades. In part also the 
subjects are rendered in relief and gilded. The whole is execuird 
with marvellous precision and vivid representation of motion. To a 
certain limited extent these daggers are paralleled by a dagger and 
hatchet found in the treasure of Queen Aah-hotp mentioned above, 
but in their most characteristic features there is little resemblance. 
The gold ornaments found by Schliemann at Hissarlik, the supposed 
site of Troy, divide themselves, generally speaking, into two groups, 
one being the " great treasure of diadems, ear-rings, beads, brace- 
lets, &c.f which seem the product of a local and uncultured art. 
The other group, which were found in smaller " treasures," have 
spirals and rosettes similar to those of Mycenae. The discovery, 
however, of the gold treasures of the Artemision at Ephesus has 
brought out points of affinity between the Hissarlik treasures and 
those of Ephesus, and has made any reasoning difficult, in view of 
the uncertainties surrounding the Hissarlik finds. The group with 



Fig. 13. 
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MycenMn alBnitieft (fig. 15) includes necklaces^ brooches^ braoeUts 

beads an 
with spirals 

stones in the csentres. The twisted vnre ornaments were'evidently 
portions of necklaces. A circular plaque decorated with a rosette 
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(Pkte 1 .) 



King, with cut blue glass-pastes in the 
grooves. 

Pendant ornament, reponss^, and originally 
inlaid with pieces of cut glass-paste. 
Pendant ornament, with dogs and apes, 
modified from Egyptian forms. 

For the beginnings of 
Greek art proper, the 
most striking series of 
personal jewels is the 
great deposit of orna- 
ments which was found 
in 1905 by D. G, Hogarth 
in the soil beneath the 
central basis of the ar- 
chaic temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus. The gold 
ornaments in question 
(amounting in all to about 
1000 pieces) were mingled 
with the closely paejeed 
earth, and must neces- 
sarily, it would seem, have 
been in the nature of vo- 
tive offerings, made at the end of the 7th or the beginning of the 
Ut) is characteristic ^ much of the detail found at that jilacc , 6th century B.c, The hoard was rich in pins, brooches, beads and 
ill as at His.sarlik. They were all of pure gold, and the wire r . 

have been drawn through a plate of harder metal—probably i disks of gold. The greater part find is at Con- 

'”■ • ■ • ....... 4 . .stantmople, but a portion was assi^ed to the British Museum, 

which bad undertaken the excavations. 

Figs. 54-58 (Plate II.) Examples of the Ephesus hoard. 

„ 54 „ Electrum pin, with pomegranate head. 

„ 55 „ Hawk ornament. 



Fig. 15. 

(h) is ver>; similar to those found at Mycenae, and a conventionalized 
eagle 
as wel 
must 

bronze. The principal ornaments* differing from those found at 
Mycenae are diadems or head fillets of pure hammered gold (h) 
cut into thin plates, attached to rings by double gold wires, and 
fastened together at the back with tliin twisted wire. To these 
pendants (of which those at the two ends are nearly three times the 
length ol those forming the central portions) are attached small 
figures, probably of idols. It has been assumed that these were 
worn across the forehead by women, the long pendants falling on 
each side of the face. 


56 ,, Electrum pin. 

i 57» 5® M Electrumornamcntsfor sewing on drapeiy. 

The cemeteries of Cyprus have yielded a rich harvest of 
. : jewelry of Graeco-Phoenician style of the 7th and following 

The jewelry of the close of the Mycenaean period is best 1 centuries b.c. Figs. i6and 17 are typical examples of a ring and 
represented by the rich finds of t!ie cemetery of Enkomi near j ear-ring from Cyprus. 

Salamis, in Cyprus, This field was excavated by the British 1 
Museum in 1896, and a considerable portion of the finds is | 
now at Bloomsbury. It was rich in all forms of jewelry, but \ 
especially in pins, rings and diadems with patterns in relief. In : 
its geometric patterns the art of Enkomi is entirely Mycenaean, I 
but special stress is laid on the mythical forms that were in- | 
herited by Greek art, such as the sphinx and the gryphon. j 

Figs* 37-4® (Plate I.) are examples of the late Mycenaean | 
treasures from Enkomi. j 

Ear-rings. ! 

Diadem, to be tied on the forehead. 'I'he | 
impressed figure of a sphinx is repeated j 
twelve times. 

Ear-rings, originally in bull's head form | 

(fig. 40). Later, the same general form 
is retained, but decorative patterns (figs. 

41, 4O) take the place of the bull's head.' 



37. 38 
39 

40, 4*» 46 



42 

44, 4.-> 

46 

47 

4® 


! Fig. iO. 

; Greek, Etruscan and Roman ornaments piartake of very 
similar characteristics. Of course there is variety in design and 
j SK)mctimcs in treatment, hut it does not rise to any special 
I individuality. Fretwork is a distinguishing feature of all, 
together with the wave ornament, the guilloche, and the 
I occasional use of the human figure. The workmanship is often 
I 'in, probably connected by a chain with a j ? character which modern gold- workers can only rival with 
fellow, to be used as a cloak fastening. 1 their be,s.t skill, and can never surpass. 

Pomegranate pendant, with fine granulated 
work. 

J'in.s as No. 42. The heads are of vitreous 
paste. 

(see above.) 

Pendant ornament, in lotus-form, of 
pectoral, inlaid with coloured pastes. 

Small slate cylinder, set in filigree. 


Anotiier find of importance was that of a collection of gold 
ornaments from one of the Greek islands (said to be Aegina) 
w'hich also found its way to the British Museum. Here we 
find the themes of archaic Greek 4irt, such as a figure holding up 
two water-birds, in immediate connexion with Mycenaean gold 
patterns. 

Figs. 49-53 (Plate 1 .) are specimens from diis treasuic. 

M 49 „ Plate ivith rqx>uss 6 oraam^t for sewing on 

a dress. 

„ 50 „ Pendant. Figure with two water-birda, on 

a lotus base, and having seipeots issuing 
from near his middle, modified from 
Egyptian forms. 



Fio. j8. 
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The Greek jewelry of the best period is of extraordinary 
delicacy and beauty. Fine examples are shown in the British 
Museum from Melos and elsewhere. Undoubtedly, however, the 
most brilliant collection of such ornaments is that of the Hermi- 
tage, which was derived from the tombs of Kerch and the Crimea. 
It contains examples of the purest Greek work, together with 
objects -which must have been of local origin, as is shown by the 
themes which the artist has chosen for his reliefs. Fig. 18 
illustrates the jewelry of the Hermitage (see also Ear-ring). 

As further examples of Greek jewelry see the pendant oblong 
ornament for containing a scroll (fig. 19). 





Fig. 19. Fig, 20. 

The ear-rings (figs. 20, 21) are also characteristic. 


Fic. 21. 


Figs. 

59-70 (Plato II.) Examples of fine Greek jewelry, in the 
British Museum. 


39-60 

n 

Pair of ear-rings, from a grave at Cyme in 
Aeolis, with filigree work and pendant 
Erotes. 

>> 

61 

1 ) 

Small bracelet. 


62-63 

»» 

Small gold reel with rcpouss6 figures of 
Nereid with helmet of Achilles, and Eros. 
From Cameiros (Rhodes). 


64 

n 

Filigree ornament (ear-ring ?) with Eros 
in centre. From Syria. 


<^5 

M 

Medallion ornament with repoussd head of 
Dionysos and filigree work. (Blacas 
coll.) 

fl 

(>6 

M 

Stud, with filigree work. 


67-68 

»» 

Pair of ear-rings, of gold, with filigree and 
enamel, from Kretria. 

»♦ 

69 


Diadem, with filigree, and enamel scales, 
from Tarquinii. 


70 


Necklace pendants. 


Etruscan jcweliy at its best is not easily di.stinguished from 
the Greek, but it tends in its later forms to become florid 
and diffuse, without precision of design. The granulation of 
surfaces practised with the highest degree of refinement by the 
Etruscans was long a puzzle and a problem to the modern 
jeweller, until Castellani of Rome discovered gold-workers in 
the Abruzzi to whom the method had descended through many 
generations. He induced some of these men to go to Naples, 
and so revived the art, of whicli he contributed examples to the 
London Exhibition of 1872 (sec Filigree). 

Figs, 71-77 (Plate II.) arc well-marked examples of Etruscan 
work, in the British Museum. 

„ 71 „ Pair of sirens, repouss^, forming a hook 

and eye fastening. From Chiusi (?). 

,,72 „ Early fibula. Horse and chimaera. (Blncas 

coll.) 

„ 74 „ Medallion-shaped fibula, of fine granulated 

work, with figures of sirens in relief, and 
set with dark blue pastes. (Bale coll.) 

„ 73 , 75 „ Fair of late Etruscan ear-rings. 

„ 77 »i Pair of late Etruscan car-rings, in the 

florid style. 

The jewels of the Roman empire are marked by a greater use 
of large cut stones in combination with the gold, and by larger 
surfaces of plain and undecorated metal. The adaptation of 
imperial gold coins to the purposes of the jeweller is also not 
uncommon 

Figs. 78-82 (Plate II.) Late Roman imperial jewelry, in the 
British Museum. 

„ 76 ,, Large pendant ear-ring, set with stones 

and TCarls. From Tunis, 4th century. 

,,79 „ Pieroed-work pendant, set witli a coin of 

the emperor Philip. 

„ 80 „ Ear-ring, roughly set with garnets. 

„ 81 „ Bracelet, with a winged cornucopia as 

central ornament, set with plaamae, and 
with filigree and leaf work. 

„ 82 „ Bracelet, roughly set with pearls and 

stones. From Tunis, 4th century. 


With the decay of the Roman empire, and the approach of the 
barbarian tribes, a new Teutonic style was developed. An 
important example of this style is the remarkable gold treasure, 
discovered at P^trossa in the Transylvanian Alps in 1837, and 
now preserved, as far as it survives, in the museum of Bucharest. 
A runic inscription shows that it belonged to the Goths. Its 
style is in part the classical tradition, debased and modified; in 
part it is a singularly rude and vigorous form of barbaric art. 
Its chief characteristics are a free use of strongly conventional- 
ized animal forms, such as great bird-shaped fibulae, and an 
ornamentation consisting of pierced gold work, combined with 
a free use of stones cut to special shapes, and inlaid either 
cloisonne-fashion or in a perforated gold plate. This part of the 
hoard has its affinities in objects found over a w'de field from 
Siberia to Spain. Its rudest and most naturalistic forms occur 
in the East in imcouth objects from Siberian tombs, whose 
lineage however has been traced to Persepolis, Assyria and 
Egypt . In its later and more refined forms the style is known 
by the name, now somewhat out of favour (except as applied to 
a limited number of finds), of Merovingian. 

The so-called Merovingian jewelry of the 5th century, and the 
Anglo-Saxon of a later date, have as their distinctive feature 
thin plates of gold, decorated with thin slabs of garnet, set in 
walls of gold soldered vertically like the lines of cloisonne enamel, 
with the addition of very decorative details of filigree work, 
beading anrl twisted gold. The typical group arc the contents 
of the tomb of King (‘hilderic (a.i>. 481) now in the BibliothOque 
Nationale at Paris, In Figs. 22 and 23 we have examples of 
Anglo-Saxon fibulae, the first being decorated with a species 





Fig. 2 3 . 


PlCr. 2'^. 


Fig. 24. 


of cloisonne, in which ^mets are inserted, while the other is in 
hammered w^ork in relief. A pendant (fig. 24) is also set with 
garnets. The buckle.s (figs. 25, 26, 27) are remarkably (?harac- 





Fig. 25. 


Fig, 27. 


Fig. 26. 

teristic examples, and very elegant in design. A girdle ornament 
in gold, set with garnets (fig. 28), is an example of Carolingian 
design of a high class. Another remarkable 
group of barbaric jewelry, dated by coins as of 
the beginning of the 7th century, was excavated 
at Castel Trosino near the Picenian Ascoli, and 
is attributed to the Lombards. See Monumenti 
antichi {Accademia dei Lincei)^ xii. 145, 

We turn now to the Celtic group of jewelled 
ornaments, which has an equally long and inde- 
pendent line of descent. The characteristic 
Celtic ornaments are of hammered work with 
details in repoussi, having fillings-in of vitreous 
paste, coloured enamels, amber, and in the later examples rock 
crystal with a smooth rounded surface rut en cabochon. The 
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whole group is a special development within the British Isles 
of the art of the mid-European Early Iron age, which in its 
turn had been considerably influenced by early Mediterranean 
culture. In its early stages its special marks arc combinations 
of ounces, with peculiar central thickenings which give a quasi- 
naturalistic effect; a skilful use of inlaid enamels, and the 
chased line. After the introduction of Christianity, a con- 
tinuous tradition combined the old system with the interlaced 
winding scrolls and other new forms of decoration, and so led 
up to the extreme complexity of early Irish illumination and 
met.a‘ work. 

A remarkable group of gold ornaments of the pre-Christian 
time (probably of the ist century) was discovered about 1896, 
in th? north-west of Ireland, and acquired by the British Museum. 
It was subsequently claimed by the Crown as treasure trove, and 
after litigation was transferred to Dublin (see Archaeologia, Iv., 
pi. 22). 

Figs, 29 and 30 are illustrations of two brooches of the latest 



Fig. 29. 


period in this class of work. The first is 13th century ; the latter 
is probably 12th century, and is set with paste, amber and 
blue. 

Rings arc the chief specimens now seen of medieval jewelry 
from the 10th to the 13th century. They are generally massive 
and simple. Through the T6th century a variety of changes 
arose; in the traditions and designs of the cinquecento we have 
plenty of evidence that the workmen used their ow'n designs, 
and the results culminated in the triumphs of Albert Diirer, 
Benvenuto Cellini and Hans Holbein. The goldsmiths of the 



Fig. 30. 


Italian republics must have produced works of suipassing 
excellence in workmanship, and reaching the highest point in 
design as applied to handicrafts of any kind. The use of 
enamels, precious stones, niello work and engraving, in combina- 
tion with .skilful execution of the human figure and animal life, 
produced effects which modern art in this direction is not likely 
to approach, still less to rival. 

illustrations ar^ giii%n of various characteristic specimens 
of the Renaissance and later >|prms of jewelry. A crystal cross set 
in enamelled gold (a) is German work of the x6th century. The 
pendant reliquary (6), enami|^d and jewelled, is of i6th century 
Italian work, and so probably is the jewel (c) of gold set with dia- 
monds and rubies. The Damley or Lennox jewel (d), now in the 
possession of the king, was made about 1576-1577 for I^dy Margaret 


Douglas, counicss of Lennox, the mother of Henry Damley. It is 
a pendant golden heart set with a heart-shaped sapphire, richly 
jewelled and enamelled with emblematic fibres and devices. 11: 
also has Scottish mottoes around and within it. The ear-ring {e) of 
gold, enamelled, hung with small pearls, is an example of 17th cen- 
tury Russian work, and another (/) is Italian of the same period, 
being of gold and filigree with enamel, also with pendant pearls. 
A Sj^nish car-ring, of 18th century work (g), is a combination of 
ribl)on, cord and filigree in gold; and another (/^) is Flemish, of 
proi>ahly the same period ; it is of gold open work set v;ith diamonds 
in projecting collets. The old French-Normandy pendant cross and 
kxiket (/) presents a characteristic example of peasant jewelry; it is 
of branched open work set with bosses and ridged ornaments of 
crystal. The car-ring (;) is French of 17th century, also of gold open 
work set with cry.stals. A small pendant locket {k) is of rock 
crystal, with the cross of Santiago in gold and translucent crimson 
enamel; it is i6th or J7th century Spanish work. A pretty ear-ring 
of gold open scroll work (ri), sot w^ith minute diamonds and three 
pendant pearls, is Portuguese of 1 7th century, and another car-ring 
(n) of gold circular open work, set also with minute diamonds, is 
Portuguese work of iBth century. These examples fairly illustrate 
the general features of the most characteristic jewelry of the dates 
quoted. 

During the lyth and iSth centuries we see only a mechanical 
kind of excellence, the results of the mere tradition of the work- 
shop — the lingering of the power which when wisely directed 
had done so much and so well, but now simply living on tra- 
ditional forms, often combined in a mo.st incongruou.s fashion. 
Gorgeous effects w-ere aimed at by massing the gold, and intro- 
ducing stones elaborately cut in them.selves or clustered in 
groups. Thus diamonds were clustered in rosettes and bou- 
quets; rubies, pearls, emeralds and other coloured special stones 
were brought together for little other purpose than to get them 
into a given space in conjunction with a certain quantity of gold. 
1'he question was not of design in its relation to use as personal 
decoration, but of the value which could be got into a given space 
to produce the mo.st striking effect. 

The tradition.s of Oriental design as they had come down 
through the various periods quoted, w'ere comparatively lost 
in the wTetched results of the rococo of Louis XIV. and the 
inanities of what modern revivalists of the Anglo-Dutch call 

Queen Anne.” In the London exhibition of 1851, the ex- 
travagancies of modern jewelry had to stand comparison with 
the Oriental examples contributed from India. Since then we 
have learnt more about the.se works, and have been compelled 
to acknowledge, in spite of what is sometimes called inferiority 
of workmanship, how completely the Oriental jeweller under- 
stood his work, and with what singular simplicity of method 
he carried it out. The combinations are always harmonious, 
the result aimed at is alw^ays achieved; and if in attempting 
to work to European ideas the jeweller failed, this w^as rather 
the fault of the forms he had to follow, than due to any want 
of skill in making the most of a subject in which half the thought 
and the intended use were foreign to his experience. 

A collection of peasant jewelry got together by Castellani for 
the Paris exhibition of 1867, and now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, illustrates in an admirable manner the traditional 
jewelry and personal ornaments of a wide range of peoples in 
Europe. This collection, and the additions made to it since 
its acquisition by the nation, show the forms in which these 
objects existed over several generations among the peasantry 
of France (chiefly Normandy), Spain, Portugal, Holland, Den- 
mark, Germany and Switzerland, and also show how the forms 
popular in one country are followed and adopted in another, 
almost invariably because of their perfect adaptation to the 
purpose for which they were designed. 

Apart from these humbler branches of the subject, in the 
middle of the 19th century the production of jewelry, regarded 
as a personal art, and not as a commeicial and anonymous 
industry, was almost extinct. Its revival must be associated 
with the artistic movement which marked the close of that 
century, and which found emphatic expression in the Paris 
international exhibition of 1900. For many years before 1895 
this industry, though prosperous from the commercial point of 
view, and always remarkable from that of technical finish, 
remained stationary as an art. French jewelry rested on its 
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reputation. The traditions were maintained of either the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries or the style affected at the close of the second 
empire — light pierced work and design borrowed from natural 
ffowers. The last type^ introduced by Massing had exercised^ 
indeed, a revolutionary influence on the treatment of jewelry. 
This clever artist, not less skilful as a craftsman, produced a new 
genre by copying the grace and lightness of living blossoms, thus 
introducing a perfectly fresh element into the limited variety of 
traditional style, and by the use of filigree gold work altering 
its character and giving it ^cater elegance. Massin still held 
the first rank in the exhibition of 1878; he had a marked 
influence on his contemporaries, and his name will be remem- 
bered in the history of the goldsmith^s art to designate a style 


further confirmed in his remarkable position by the exhibition of 
1900. What specially stamps the works of Lalique is their 
striking originality. His work may be considered from the point 
of view of design and from that of execution. As an artist he 
has completely reconstructed from the foundation the scheme 
of design which had fed the poverty-stricken imagination of the 
last generation of goldsmiths. He had recourse to the art of 
the past, but to the spirit rather than the letter, and to nature 
for many new elements of design — free double curves, suave or 
soft; opalescent harmonies of colouring ; reminiscences, with quite 
a new feeling, of Egypt, Chaldea, Greece and the East, or of the 
art of the Renaissance; and infinite variety of floral forms even 
of the humblest. He introduces also the female nude in the 



and a period. Throughout these years the craft was exclusively 
devoted to perfection of workmanship. The utmost finish was 
aimed at in the mounting and setting of gems ; jewelry was, in 
fact, not so much an art as a high-cla.ss industry ; individual 
effort and purpose were absent. 

Up to that time precious stones had been of .such intrinsic 
value that the jeweller's chief skill lay in displaying these costly 
stones to the best advantage; th(? mounting was a secondary 
consideration. The settings were seldom long pre.served in 
their original condition, but in the case of family jewels were 
renewed with each generation and each change of fashion, a 
state of things which could not be favourable to any truly artistic 
development of taste, since the work was doomed, sooner or 
later, to destruction. However, the evil led to its own remedy. 
As soon as diamonds fell in value they lost at the same time 
their overwhelming prestige, and refined taste could give a 
preference to trinkets which derived their value and character 
from artistic design. This revolutionized the jeweller’s craft, 
and revived the simple ornament of gold or silver, which came ^ 
forward but timidly at first, till, in the Salon of 1895, burst j 
upon the world in the exhibits of Ren 4 Lalique, an artist who was 


' form of sirens and sphinxes. As a craftsman he has effected a 
; radical change, breaking through old routine, combining all 
i the processes of the goldsmith, the chaser, the enameller and the 
gem-setter, and freeing himself from the narrow lines in which 
the art Imd been confined. He ijpiores the hierarchy of gems, 
caring no more on occasion for a diamond than for a flint, since, 
in his view, no stone, whatever its original estimation, has any 
value beyond the characteristic expression he lends it as a means 
to his end. Thus, while he sometimes uses diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires or emeralds as a background, he will, on the other 
hand, give a conspicuous position to common stone.s — camelian, 

: agate, malachite, jasper, coral, and even materials of no intrinsic 
value, such as horn. One of his favourite stones is the opal, 
which lends itself to his arrangements of colour, and which has 
in consequence become a fashionable stone in French jewelry. 

In criticism of the art of Lalique and hit^ school it .should be 
observed that the works of the school are a|)t to 1^ unsuited to the 
wear and tear of actual use, and inconvenient ^centric in their 
details. Moreover, the preciousness of the m^^l^al is an almost 
inevitable consideration in the jeweller’s craft, and cannot be set 
at naught by the artist without violating the canons of his art. 
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The movement which took its rise in France spread in due 
course to other countries. In England the movement con- 
veniently described as the “ arts and crafts movement ” affected 
the desi^ of jewelry, A group of designers has aimed at pur|^- 
ing the jeweller’s craft of its character of mere gem-mounting in 
conventional forms (of which the more unimaginative, represent- 
ing stars, bows, flowers and the like, are varied by such absurdi- 
ties ^ insects, birds, animals, figures of men and objects made 
up simply of stones clustered together). Their work is often 
excellently and fancifully designed, but it lacks that exquisite 
perfection of execution achieved by the incomparable craftsmen 
of France. At the same time English sculptor-decorators — 
such as Alfred Gilbert, R.A., and George J. Frampton, A.R.A. — 
have produced objects of a still higher cla.ss, but it is usually the 
work of the goldsmith rather than of the jeweller. Examples 
may be seen in the badge executed by Gilbert for the president 
of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours and in the mayoral 
chain for Preston. Symbolism here enters into the de.sign, 
which has not only an ornamental but a didactic purpose. 

The movement was represented in other (!Ountries also. In 
the United States it was led by L. C. Tiffany, in Belgium by 
Philippe Wblfers, who occupies in Belgium the position which in 
France is held by Rene Lalique. If his design is a little heavier, 
it is not less beautiful in imagination or less masterly in execu- 
tion. Graceful, ingenious, fanciful, elegant, fantastic by turns, 
his objects of jewelr>’ and goldsmithery have a solid claim to 
be considered creations d'art. It has also been felt in Germany, 
Austria, Russia and Switzerland, It must be admitted that many 
of the best artists who have devoted themselves to jewelry’ have 
been more successful in design than in securing the lightness 
and strength which are required by the wearer, and which were a 
characteristic in the works of the Italian craftsmen of the Renais- 
sance. For this reason many of their masterpieces are more 
beautiful in the case than upon the person. 

Modern Jewelry . — So far we have gone over the progress and 
results of the jeweller’s art. We have now to speak of the pro- 
duction of jewelry as a modern art industry, in which large 
numbers of men and women are employed in the larger cities 
of Europe. Paris, Vienna, London and Birmingham are the 
most important centres. An illustration of the manufacture as 
carried on in London and Birmingham will be sufficient to give 
an insight into the technique and artistic manipulation of this 
branch of art industry; but, by way of contrast, it may be inter- 
esting to give in the first place a description of the native working 
jeweller of Hindustan. 

He travels very much after the fashion of a tinker in England; 
his budget contains tools, materials, fire pots, and all the reepisites 
of his handicraft. The gold to be used is generally supplied by 
the patron or employer, and is frequently in gold coin, which the 
travelling jeweller undertakes to convert into the ornaments required. 
He squats down in the corner of a courtyard, or under cover of a 
veranda, lights his fire, cuts up the gold pieces entrusted to him, 
hammers, cuts, shapes, drills, solders with the blow-pipe, files, 
scrapes and burnishes until he has produced the dcsir<^ effect. 
If he has stones to set or coloured enamels to introduce, he never 
seems to make a mistake; his instinct for harmony of colour, like 
that of his brother craftsman the weaver, is as unerring as that of 
the bird in the construction of its nest. Whether the materials 
are common or rich and rare, he invariably does the very best possible 
with them, according to native ideas of beauty in design and com- 
bination. It is only when he is interfereci with by European 
dictation that he ever vul^rises his art or makes a mistake. The 
result may appear mde in its finish, but the design and the thought 
arc invariabiy right. Wc thus see how a trade in the working of 
which the plant " is so simple and wants arc so readily met could 
^read itself, as ii. years past it did at Clerkenwcll and at Birmingham 
More gigantic factories were invented for producing everything 
under the sun. 

It is impossible to find any date at which the systematic pro- 
duction of jewelry was introduced into England. Probably 
the Clericenwell trade dattes its origin from the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, ^ the slcifled artisans in the jewelry, clock 
and watch, and trinket trades appear to have been descendants 
of the emigrant Huguenots, l^e Birmingham trade would 
appear to have had its origin in the skill to which the workers 
in fine steel had attained towards the middle and end of the i8th 


century, a branch of industiy which collapsed after the French 
Revolution. 

Modern jewelry may be classified under three heads : (i) objects 
in which gems and stones form the principal portions, and in 
which the work in silver, platinum or gold is really only a means 
for carrying out the design by fixing the gems or stones in the 
position arranged by the de^ner, the metal employed being 
visible only as a setting; (2) when gold work plays an important part 
in the development 01 the design, bei^ itself ornsunented by en- 
graving (now rarely used) or enamellmg or both, the stones and 
gems being arranged in subordination to the gold work in such 
positions as to give a decorative effect to the whole: (3) when gold 
or other metal is alone used, the design bein^ wrought out by ham- 
mering in repouss6, casting, engraving, chasing or by the addition 
of filigree work (see Filigree), or When the surfaces are leh abso- 
lutely plain but polished and higlily finished. 

Of course the most ancient and primitive methods are those 
wholly dependent upon the craft of the workman; but gradually 
various ingenious processes were invented, by which greater accuracy' 
in the portions to be repeated in a design could be produced with 
certainty and economy : hence th(i various methoefs of stamping 
used in the production of hand-made jewcliy, which are in themselves 
as much mechanical in relation to the end in view as if the whole 
object were stamped out at a blow, twisted into its proper position 
as regards the detail, or the various stamped portions fitted into 
each other for the mechanical completion of the work. It is there- 
fore rather difficult to draw an abst^lutc line between hand-made 
and machine-made jewelry, except in extreme cases of hand-made, 
when everything is worked, so to speak, from the solid, or of machine- 
made, when the hand has only to give the ornament a few touches 
of a tool, or fit the parts together if of more than one piece. 

The best and most costly hand-made jewelry produced in England, 
whether as regards gold work, gems, enamelling or engraving, is 
made in l/jndon, and chiefly at Clerkenwell. A design is first made 
with pencil, sepia or water colour, and when needful with .separate 
cnlargcmcnl of details, everytliing in short to make the drawing 
thoroughly intelligible to the working jeweller. According to the 
nature and purpose of the design, he cuts out, hammers, files and 
brings into shape the constructive portions of the work as a basis. 
Upon this, as each detail is wrought out, he solders, or (more rarely) 
fixes by rivets, &c., the ornamentation necessary to the effect. 
The human figure, representations of animal life, loaves, fruit, &c., 
arc modelled in wax, moulded and cast in gold, to be chased up and 
finished. As the hammering goes on the metal becomes britth} 
and hard, and then it is passed through the fire to anneal or soften 
it. In the case of elal>oratc examples of repoussS, after the general 
form.s are beaten up, the interior is filled with a resinous compound, 
pitch mixed with fire-brick dust; and this, forming a solid but 

f fliablc body underneath the metal, allows of the finished details 
leing wrought out on the front of the desira, and being finally 
completed by chasing. Wlien stones are to be set, or when thev 
form the principal portions of the design, the gold or other metal 
has to bo wrought by band so as to receive them in little cup-like 
orifices, thes(^ walls of gold enclosing the stone and allowing the 
edges to be bent over to secure it. Setting is never effected by 
cement in well-made jewelry. Machine-made settings have in 
recent years been made, but these are simply cheap imitations of 
the true hand-made setting. Even strips of gold have been used, 
serrated at the edges to allow of being easily bent over, for the 
retention of the stones, true or false. 

Great skill and experience are necessary in the proper setting 
of stones and gems of high value, in order to bring out txic greatest 
amount of brilliancy and colour, and the angle at which a diamond 
(say) shall be set, in order that the light shall penetrate at the proper 
point to bring out the spark *' or flash, ^ is a subject of grave 
consideration to the setter. Stones set in a haphazard, slovenly 
manner, however brilliant in themselves, will look commonplace 
by the side of skilfully set gems of much less fine quality and water. 
Enamelling (see Enamel) has of late years largely taken the place 
of paste ** or false stones. 

Engraving is a simple process in itself, and diversity of effect 
can be produced by skilful manipulation. An interesting variety 
in the effect of a single ornament may be produced by the combina- 
tion of coloured gold of various tints. This colouring is a process 
requiring skill and experience in the manipulation of thu materials 
according to the quality of the gold and the amount of silver alloy 
in it. The objects to be coloured are dipped in a boiling mixture 
of salt, alum and saltpetre. Of general colouring It may be said . 
that the object aimed at is to enhance the appearance 01 the gold 
by removing the particles of alloy on the surface, and thus allowing 
the pure gold only to remain visible to the eye. The process has, 
however, gone much out of fashion. It is apt to rot the solder, 
and repairs to gold work can be better finisluM by electro-gilding. 

The application of machinery to the econonucal prodnetion of 
certain dasses of jewelry, not necessarily imitations, but as much 
'' real gold ’’ work, to use a trade phrase, as the best hand-made, has 
been on the increase for many years. Nearly every kind of gold 
chain now made is manufactnred by machinery, and northing Mfce 
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the beauty oi design <or peiiectioxi of workmanship couM ht obtainsd 
by hand ai;» probably^ any cost. The question mereiose in relation 
to cliains is not the mode of manufacture^ but the quality of the metal. 
Eighteen carat gold is of course preferred by those who wear chains, 
but this M only gold in the proportion of iS to ^4, pure gold being 
rcpresenitcd by 24. The '.gold coin of tlie realm is 22 carat ; thst is, 
it contains Qne-twcl£th of alloy to harden it to stand wear and tear. 
Thus 18 carat gold lias one-iourth of alloy, and so on with lower 

J ualities down to 12, which is in reality only gold by courtesy, 
t must be remembered that the alloys are made by weight, and as 
gold is nearly twice as heavy as the metal it is mixed with, it only 
forms a third of the bulk oX.a 12 carat mixture. 

The application of machinery to the production of personal 
ornaments in gold and silver can only be economically and success- 
fully carried on when there is a large demand for similar objects, 
that Is to say, objiecta of pneciscly the same design and . decoration 
tlirougliout. In machine-made jewelry everything is stereotyped, 
80 to speak, and the only work required for the hand is to lit the parts 
together— in some instances scarcely that. A dosi^ is made, and 
h-om it steel dies are sunk for stamping out as rapidly as possible 
from a plate of rolled metal the portion represented by each die. 
It is in these steel dies that the skfll of the artist die-sinker is mani- 
fested. Brooches, ear-rings, pinheads, bracelets, lockets, pendants, 
&c., are struck out by the gross. This is more especially the case 
in silver and in plated work-— that is, imitation jewelry — the base 
of which is an alloy, afterwards gflt by electro-plating. With thcee 
ornaments imitation stones in p^te and glass, pearls, &c., aroused, 
and it is remarkable that of late years some of the txest designs, the 
most simple, appropriate and artistic, have appeared in imitation 
jewelry. It is only just to those engaged in this manufacture to 
state distinctly that thoir work is never sold wholesale for anything 
else tlian what it is. The worker in gold only makes gold or real 
jewelry, and he only makes of a quality well known to Ills customers. 
TTie producer of silver work only manufactures silver oniamcnts, 
and so on throughout the whole class of plated goods. 

It is the retailer who, if he is unprincipled, takes advantage of the 
ignorance oi the buyer and sells fm* gold tliat which is in reality an 
imitation^ and whkh he bought as such. The imitations ot old 
styles of jewelry which are largely sold in curiosity shops at foreign 
places of fashionable resort are said to be made in Germany, especially 
at Munich. 

Bibliography. — For the Dfthshur jcv'els, see J. de Morgan and 
others; Fouilles h Dahchour, Mars-Juin 28^4 (Vienna, 1895) and 
Fomlles h Dahchour en 18^4- tSgs (Vienna, 1903)* For the Aah-hotp 
jewels, see Mariette, Album du MuaSe de Boulaq^ pis. 29-31 ; Birch, 
Facsimiles of the Egyptian Belies discovered in the Tomb of Queer* Aah- 
hotep (1863). For Cretan excavations, see A. J. Evans, in Annual of 
the British School at Athens ^ jNos, 7 to n ; Archaeologia, vol. lix. For 
excavations at Enkomi, sec Excavations in Cyprus^ by A. S. Murray 
and others (1900). For Schlicmann's excavations, see SchliemannS 
works; also Schuchhardt, Schliemann*s Excavations ; Porrot <& 
Chipiee, Histoire de VArt^ vi. For the Greek Island treasure, see 
A. J. Evans, Journal of Hellenic Studies^ xiii. For Ephesus gold 
treasure, see D. G. Hogarth. British Museum Excavations at Ephesus; 
The Archaic Artemisia. For the Hermitage Collection from South 
Russia, soe Gill6, AntiquiUs du Bosphore Cimmirien (reissued by 
S. Reinach), and tire Comptes rendus of the Russian Archaeological 
Commission (St Petersburg). For later jewelry, PoUak, Qold-^ 
schmiedearheii. For Treasure of P6trpssa, A. Oddbesco, Le Trisor 
de Pitrossa. For the Europ an and west Asiatic barbaric jea'elry, 
see O. M. Dalton, in Ar^aeologia, Ivlii. 237, and tho Treasure of 
the Oxus (British Museum, 1905}. For the whole history, Cr. 
Fontenay, Les Bijoux anciens et modernes (Paris [Quantin]^ 18S7). 
For the recent movement, L^once B6n6dite, La Bijoutene et la 
Joaillerie, Texposition universelle; Ren6 Lalique,'' in the Revue des 
arts dicoratifs^ 1900 (July, August). (A. H, Sm.) 

JEWETT, SARAH ORNE (i84<^i909), American novelist, 
was born in South Berwick, Maine, on the 3rd of September 1849. 
She was a daughter of the physician Theodore H. Jewett (1815- 
1878); by whom she was greatly influenced, and whom she has 
drawn in A Comity She studied at the Berwick 

Academy, and began her literary career in 1869, when she con- 
tributed her first story to the Atlantic Monthly. Her best work 
consists of short stories and sketches, such as those in The 
Country of the Pointed Firs (1896), The peojple of Maine, with 
their characteristic speech, manners and traditions, she describes 
with peculiar charm and realism, often recalling the work of 
Hawthorne. She died at South Berwick, Maine, on the 24th of 


June 1909. 

Among her publications arc : Deephaven (1877), a series of 
sketehes; Old Friends and Hew (1879); CounSry By-ways (1881); 
A Country Doctor (1884), a novel; A Marsh Island (1885), a novel; 
A White Heron ana other Stories (1886) : The Hint of Polly Island and 
other People (1888) ; Strangers and Wayfarers (1890) ; A Native of 
Winby and other Tales (1893); The Queen's Twin and other Stories 
\1B99), and The Tory Lover (1901), an historical novel. 


JEWS ((Heb« Yvhudi, man of Jaidah; Gr. lovSuibi ; Lat. 
Maei), the general name for the Semitic people wfcich inhabited 
Palestine from early times, and is knovvii in various connexions 
as “the Hebrews, “ “the Jews, “ and “ Israel’’ (see § 5 below). 
Their history may be divided into three greort periods : (s) That 
covered by Old Testament to the foundation of Judaism in 
the Persian age, (2) that of the Greek and Roman domination 
to the destruction of Jenisalem, and (3) that of the Diaspora or 
iDispersion to the present day. 


I.— Old Testament History 

1. The Laud and the People . — For the first two periods tlie 
history of the Jews is mainly that of Palestine. It begias among 
those peoples wliich occupied the area lying between the Nile 
on the one side and the Tigris and the Euphrates on the other. 
Surrounded by ancient seats of culture in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, by the mysterious deserts of Arabia, and by the highlands 
of Asia Minor, Palestine, wkh Syria on live north, was the 
high road of civilization, trade and warlike enterprise, and 
the meeting-place of religions. Its .snuiil principalities were 
entirely dominated by the great Pow'ers, whose weakness or 
acquiescence alone enabled them to rise above dependence or 
vassalage. The land wa.s traversed by old-established trade 
routes and possessed important harbours on the Gulf of 'Akaba 
and on the Mediterranean coast, the latter exposing it to the 
influence of the Levantine culture. It was ' ‘ the physical centre 
of those movements of history from wliich the world has 
grown.’* The portion of this district abutting upon tlie Mediter- 
ranean may be divided into two main parts : Syria (from the 
Taurus to Hermon) and Palestine (southward to the desert 
bordering upon Egypt). Ibe latter is about 150 m, from 
north to south (the proverbial “ Dan to Beersheba ”), with a 
breadth varying from 25 to 80 m,, i.e, about 6040 sep m. 
This excludes the land east of the Jordan, on which sec 
Palestine. 

From time to time streams of migration swept into Palestine 
and Syrian Semitic tribes wandered northwards from their home 
in Arabia to seek sustenance in its more fertile fields, to plunder, 
or to escape the pressure of tribes in the rear. The course leads 
naturally into either Palestine or Babylonia, and, following the 
Euphrates, northern Syria is eventually reached. Tribes also 
moved down from the north : nomads, or offshoots from the 
powerful states which stretch into Asia Minor. Such frequently 
recurring movements introduced new blood. Tribes, chiefly of 
pastoral habits, settled down among others who were so nearly 
of their own type that a complete amalgamation could be 
effected, and this without any marked modification of the 
general characteristics of the earlier inhabitants. It is from 
such a fusion as this that the ancestors of the Jews were 
descended, and both the history and the genius of this people 
can be properly understood only by taking into account the 
physical features of their land and the characteristics of the 
Smitic races in general (see Palestine, Semitic Languages). 

2. Society and Religion. — The similarity uniting the peoples 
of the East in respect of racial and social characteristics is 
accompanied by a striking similarity of mental outlook which 
has survived to modern tiroes. Palestine, in spite of the numer- 
ous vicissitudes to which it has been subjected, has not lost 
its fundamental characteristics. The political changes involved 
in the Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian or Persian conquests 
surely affected it as little as the subsequent waves of Greek, 
Roman and other European invasions. Even during the tem- 
porary Hellenization in the .second great period the charactci’ 
of the people as a whole was untouched by the various external 
influences which produced so great an effect on the upper cla.sses. 

the foreign civilization perished, the old culture once more 
came to the surface. Hence it is possible^ by a comprehensive 
comparative study of Eastern peoples, in both ancient and 
modem times, to supplement and illustrate within certain 
limits our direct knowledge of the early Jewish people, and 
thus to understand more clearly those characteristics which were 
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peculiar to them, in relation to those which they shared with 
other Oriental peoples. 

Even before authentic history begins, the elements of religion 
and society had already crystallized into a solid coherent struc- 
ture which was to persist without essential modification. Reli- 
gion was inseparable from ordinary life, and, like that of all 
peoples who are dependent on the fruits of the earth, was a 
nature-worship. The tie between deities and worshippers 
was regarded as physical and entailed mutual obligations. The 
study of the clan-group as an organization is as instructive 
here as in other fields. The members of each group lived on 
terms of equality, the families forming a society of worship 
the rites of which were conducted by the head. Such groups 
(each with its local deity) would combine for definite purposes 
under the impulse of external needs, but owing to inevitable 
internal jealousies and the incessant fends among a people 
averse from discipline and authority, the unions were not 
necessarily lasting. The elders of these groups possessed some 
influence, and tended to form an aristocracy, which took the 
lead in sotnal life, although their authority generally depended 
merely upon custom. Individual leaders in times of stress 
acquired a recognized supremacy, and, once a tribe outstripped 
the rest, the opportunities for continued advance gave further 
scope to their authority. The interminable feuds of tribes, 
conducted on the theory of blood-revenge, . . . can seldom 
be durably healed without the intervention of a third party 
who is called in as arbiter, and in this way an impartial and 
wise power acquires of necessity a great and beneficent influence 
over all around it ” (W. R. Smith). In time, notwithstanding a 
certain inherent individualism and impatience of control, veri- 
table despotisms arose in the Semitic world, although such 
organizations were invariably liable to sudden collapse as the old 
forms of life broke down with changing conditions.^ 

3. Early History r—Wretxiy in the 15th century B.c. Palestine 
was inhabited by a settled people whose language, thought and 
religion were not radically different several hundred years later. 
Small native princes ruled as vas.sals of Egypt which, after 
expelling the Hyk.sos from its borders, had entered upon a scries 
of conquests as far as the Euphrates. Some centuries pre- 
viou.sly, however, Babylonia had laid claim to the western states, 
and the Babylonian {i,e, Assyrian) script and language were now 
used, not merely in the diplomatic correspondence between 
Egypt and Asia, but also for matters of private and everyday 
life among the Palestinian princes themselves. 'Fo what extent 
specific Babylonian influence showed itself in other directions 
is not completely known. Canaan (Palestine and the south 
Phoenician coast-land) and Amor (Lebanon district and beyond) 
were under the constant supervision of Egypt, and Egyptian 
officials journeyed round to collect tribute, to attend to com- 
plaints, and to assure themselves of the allegiance of the vassals. 
'Fhe Amama tablets and tho.se more recently found at Taannek 
(bibl. Taanach), together with the contemporary archaeological 
evidence (from I^chish, Gczer, Megiddo, Jericho, &c.), represent 
advanced conditions of life and culture, the precise chronological 
limits of which cannot be determined with certainty. This 
age, with its regular maritime intercourse between the Aegean 
.settlements, Phoenicia and the Delta, and with lines of caravans 
connecting Babylonia, North Syria, Arabia and Egypt, prejjents 
a remarkable picture of life and activity, in the centre of which 
lies Palestine, with here and there Egyptian colonies and some 
traces of Egyptian cults. The history of this, the ** Amama ” 
age, reveals a state of anarchy in Palestine for which the weak- 
ness of Egypt and the downward pressure of north Syrian 

^ On the homogeneity of the population, see further, W. R. Smith, 
Religion of the Semites' {2nd cd., cliaps. i-xii.); T. Ndldeke, Sketches 
from Eastern History ^ pp. 1-20 (on “ Some Characteristics of the 
Semitic Race ") ; and especially E. Meyer, Gesch, d, Altertums (2nd ed., 

I §§ 330, sqq0‘ the relation between the geographical character- 
istics and the political history, see G. A. Smith, Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land, 

For fuller information on this section see Palestine : History y 
and the related portions of Babylonia and Assyria, Egypt, 
HlTTlTES, SVR1A« 


peoples were responsible. Subdivided into a number of little 
local principalities, Palestine was suffering both from internal 
intrigues and from the designs of this northern power. It is 
now that we find the restless ^abiru, a name which is commonly 
identified with that of the ** Hebrews ” {'ihrlm). They offer 
them.selves where necessary to either party, and some at least 
perhaps belonged to the settled population. The growing 
prominence of the new northern group of “ Hittite ** states con- 
tinued to occupy the energies of Egypt, and when again we have 
more external light upon Pale.stinian history, the Hittites {q,v,) 
are found strongly entrenched in the land. But by the end of 
the first quarter of the 13th century B.c. Egypt had recovered its 
province (precise boundary uncertain), leaving its rivals in pos- 
se.ssion of Syria. Towards the close of the 13th century the 
Eg3'ptian king Meriieptah (Mineptah) records a successful cam- 
paign in Palestine, and alludes to the defeat of Canaan, Ascalon, 
Gezer, Yenuam (in Lebanon) and (the people or tribe) Israel.^ 
Bodies of aliens from the Levantine coast had previously 
threatened Eg>9t and Syria, and at the beginning of the 12th 
century they formed a coalition on land and sea which taxed 
all the resources of Rameses III. In the Purasati, apparently 
the most influential of these peoples, may be recognized the origin 
of the name Philistine.’^ The Hittite power became weaker, 
and the invaders, in spite of defeat, appear to have succeeded 
in maintaining themselves on the sea coast. External history, 
however, is very fragmentary just at the age when its evidence 
would be most welcome. For a time the fate of Syria and Pales- 
tine seems to have been no longer controlled by the great powers. 
When the curtain rises again we enter upon the historical 
traditions of the Old Testament. 

4. Biblical History,— For the rest of the first period the Old 
Testament forms the main source. It contains in fact the 
history itself in two forms ; ^a) from the creation of man to 
the fall of Judah (Genesis-2 Kings), which is supplemented and 
continued further — (b) to the foundation of Judaism in the 
5th century b.c. (Chronicles— Ezra-Nchemiah). In the light of 
contemporary monuments, archaeological evidence, the progress 
of scientific knowledge and the recognized methods of modern 
historical criticism, the representation of the origin of mankind 
and of the histoiy of the Jews in the Old Testament can no longer 
be implicitly accepted. Written by an Oriental people and 
clothed in an Oriental dress, the Old Testament does not contain 
objective record.s, but subjective history written and incorporated 
for specific purposes. Like many Oriental works it is a compila- 
tion, as may be illustrated from a comparison of Chronicles with 
Samuel-Kings, and the representation of the past in the light of 
the present (as exemplified in Chronicles) is a frequently recur- 
ring phenomenon. The critical examination of the nature and 
growth of this compilation has removed much that had formerly 
cau.sed insuperable difficulties and had quite unnecessarily been 
made an intCCTal or a relevant part of practical religion. On 
the other hand, criticism has given a deeper meaning to the Old 
Testament history, and has brought into relief the central 
truths which really are vital; it may be .said to have replaced 
a divine account of man by man’s account of the divine. 
Scholars are now almost unanimously agreed that the internal 
features arc best explained by the Graf-Wcllhausen hypothesis. 
Thi.s involves the view that the historical traditions are mainly 
due to two characteristic though very complicated recensions, 
one under the influence of the teaching of Deuteronomy (Joshua 
to Kings, see S 20), the other, of a more priestly character 
(akin to Leviticus), of somewhat later date (Genesis to Joshua, 
with traces in Judges to Kings, see § 23). There are, of course, 
numerous problems relating to the nature, limits and dates 
of the two recensions, of the incorporated sources, and of other 
sources (whether early or late) of independent origin; and here 
there is naturally room for much divergence of opinion. Older 
material (often of composite origin) has been used, not so much 
for the purpose of providing historical information, as with 
the object of showing the religious significance of past history; 

® Or land Israel, W. Spiegelbera, Orient, Lit, Zeit. xi. (1908), cols. 
40.^-405. 
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und the series Joshua-Kings is actually included among the 
“ prophets in Jewish reckoning (see Miorasu). In general, 
one may often observe that freedom which is characteristic of 
early and unscientific historians. Thus one may note the 
reshaping of older material to agree with later thought, the 
building up of past periods from the records of other periods, 
and a frequent loss of perspective. The historical traditions 
are to be supplemented by the great body of prophetic, legal 
and poetic literature which reveal contemporary conditions in 
various internal literary, theological or sociological features. 
The investigation of their true historical background and of the 
trustworthiness of their external setting (e,g, titles of psalms, 
dates and headings of prophecies) involves a criticism of the 
historical traditions themselves, and thus the two major classes 
of material must be constantly examined both separately and in 
their bearing on one another. In a word, the study of biblical 
history, which is dependent in the first instance upon the written 
sources, demands constant attention to the text (which has 
had an interesting histor)’) and to the literaiy^ features; and it 
requires a sympathetic acquaintance with Oriental life and 
thought, both ancient and modern, an appreciation of the neces- 
sity of employing the methods of scientific research, and (from 
the theological side) a reasoned estimate of the dependence of 
individual religious convictions upon the letter of the Old 
Testament.^ 

Jn view of the numerous articles in this work dealing with biblical 
subjects, ** the present sketch is limited lo the outlines of the tra- 
ditional history; the religious aspect in its bearing upon bit)lical 
theology (which is closely bound up with the traclit'oiis) is 
haudlccf sepiirately under Hebukw Religion. The related lit(?rn- 
ture is enormous (see the bibliographies to the special articles)* it 
is indexed annually in Ovienialische Bibliofftaphie (Jierlin), ana is 
usefully summarized in tlie Theoloeische J ahreaberichi (Herlin). On 
the development of the study of biblical liistory see C. A. l^riggs, 
SUidy of Holy Scripture (1899), especially ch. xx. 'rh(* first scientific 
historical w'ork was by H. Ewalct, Gesch, d. Volhes Jcrael (184.); 3rd 
ed., 1864-1868; Eng. trans., i8()9-i883), popularized by Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley in his Hist, of the Jewish Church (1863-1879). The 
works of J . WeUhauacn (especially Prolegomena to the Hist, of Israel^ 
Eng. trans., 1885, also the brilliant article “ Israel " in the 9th ed. ot 
the Ency, 1879) were epoch-making; his position was inter- 

preted to English readers by W. Robertson Smith (Old Test, in 
Jewish Churchy 1881, 2nd ed., 1892* Prophets of Israel^ 1882, 2nd 
ed. by T. K. Cheyne, 1902). The nistoiical (and related) works 
of T.'K. Cheyne, H. Graetz, II. Guthe, F. C. Kent, A. Kittef, W. Jl. 
Kosters, A. Kuenen, C. Piepenbring, and especially B. Stade, al- 
though varying greatly in standpoint, arc among the most valuable 
by recent scholars; H. P. Smith's Old Test, Hist, (“ International 
Theological Library," Edinburgh, 1903) is in many respects tlie 
mo.st serviceable and complete study; a modern and more critical 
" Ewald " is a desideratum. For the works of numerous other 
scholars who have furthered Old Testament research in the past it 
must suffice to refer to the annotated list by J, M. P. Smith, hooks 
for 0 ,T, Study (Chicago, 1908). 

For the external history, K. Schrader, Cuneiform Inscr, and the 
Old Testament (Eng. trans. by O. C. Whitehousc, 1885-1888) is still 
helpful ; among the less technical works arc J . F. McCurdy, tiistory^ 
Prophecy and the Monuments; B. Paton, Syria and Palestine (1902); 

G. Maspero, Hist, ancienne (6th ed.,290.^) ; A. jeremias, A lie Test, im 
Lichie d. Alten Orients (2nd ed., 190^); e.specially .<4 

Texte u, Bilder cum Alten Test,^ ed. by H. Gressman, with A. Ungnad 
and H. Ranke (1909). The most complete is that of Ed. Meyer, 
Gesch. d, Alterthums (2nd ed., 1907 sqq.). Tliat of Jeremias follows 
upon the lines of H. Winckler, whose works depart from the some- 
what narrow limits of purely " Israelite " histories, emphasize the 
necessity of observing the characteristics of Oriental thought and 
policy, and are invaluable for discriminating .students. Winckler's 
own “views are condensed in the 3rd edition — a re-writing—of 
Schrader's work (Keiiinschr, u. d. Alte Testament, 1903), and, with an 
instructive account of the history of " ancient nearer Asia," in 

H. F. Hclmolt's World* s History, iii. 1-252 (1903). All modern 


Ht is useful to compare the critical study of the Koran (q.v,), 
where, however, the investigation of its vanous " revelations " is 
simpler than that of the biblical " prophecies " on account of the 
greater wealth of independent historical tradition. See also G. B. 
Gray, Contemporary Review (July 1907); A. A. Bevan, Cambridge 
BihliceU Essays (ed. Swete, 1909)1 pp. i“i9- 
^ See primarily Bible: Old Testament; the articles on the con- 
tents and literary structure of the several books; the various bio- 
graphical, topograpliical and ethnical articles, and the separate 
treatment of the more important subjects (e,g. LE>aTEs, Prophet, 
Sacrifice). 
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histories of any value arc necessarily compromises between th(‘, 
biblical traditions and the results of recent iiu'cstigation, and those 
studies wliich appear to depart most widely from the biblical or 
canonical representation often do greater justice to the evidence as 
a whole than the slighter or more conservative and apologetic 
reconstructions.** Scientific biblical historical study, nevertheless, 
is still in a relatively backward condition ; and although the labours 
of scholars since Ewald con.stitute a distinct epoch, the trend of 
research points to the recognition of the fact that the purely subjec- 
tive literary material requires a more historical treatment in the light 
of our increasing knowledge of external and internal conditions in 
the old Oriental world. But an inductive and deductive treatment, 
both comprehensive and in due proportion, does not as yet (1910) 
exist, ancf awaits fuller external evidence.^ 

5. Traditions of Origin. — I'lu! Old Testament preserves the 
remains of an extensive literature, representing different stand- 
points, which passed through several hands before it reached its 
present form. Surrounded by ancient civilizations where writing 
had long been known, and enjoying, as ex(’avalion has proved, a 
considerable amount of material culture, Palestine could look 
buck upon a lengthy and stirring histor}’ whi(‘h, how'ever, has 
rarely left its mark upon our records. Whatever ancient sources 
may have been ac'cessible, whatever trustworthy traditions wen 
in circulation, and whatever a knowledge of the ancient Oriental 
world might lead one lo expect, one is naturally restri<‘lcd in 
the first instance to those undated records w’hi(’h have survived 
in the form W'hich the last editors gave to them, 'i'he critical 
investigation of these records is the indispensable prelude to 
all serious biblical study, and hast)- or sw'eeping deductions 
from monumental or archaeological evidence, or versions com 
piled promiscuously from materials of distinct origin, an' alikt* 
hazardous. A glimpse at Palestine in the latter half of th(‘ 
second niillennium b.c. (i^ 3) prepares us for busy scenes and 
active intercourse, but it is not a histoiy of this kind which tlu' 
biblical historians themselves transmit. At an age when on 
literary-critical grounds- tlie Old Testament writings were 
assuming their present form, it was possible lo divide the im- 
mediately preceding centuries into three distinct periods. («) J'hc 
I first, that of the two rival kingdoms : Israel (Ephraim or Samaria) 
in the northern half of I’alestine, and Judah in the south. Then 
{h) the former lost its independence towards th(^ close of the 8th 
century ii.c., when a number of its inhabitants were carried 
away ; and the latter .shared the fate of exile at the beginning of 
the 6th, but succeeded in making a fresh reconstruction some fifty 
or sixty years later. Finally (r), in the so-called “ post-exilic ’’ 
period, religion and life were reorganized under the influence of a 
new spirit; relations wdth Samariii were broken off, and Judaism 
took its definite character, perhaps about the middle or close 
of the 5th century. Throughout these vicissitudes there were 
important political and religious changes whii’h render the study 
of the coinjiosite .sources a work of unicjue difficulty. In addition 
to tins it should be noticed that the term “ Jew ” (originally 
Yehudi), in spite of its wider application, means properly “ man 
of Judah,^’ i,e, of that small district which, with Jerusalem as 
its capital, became the centre of Judaism. The favourite name 
“ Israel ” with all its religious and national associations is some- 
what ambiguous in an historical sketch, since, although it is used 
as opposed lo Judah {a), it ultimately came to designate the true 
nucleus of the worshippers of the national god Vahweh as op- 
posed to the Samaritans, the later inhabitants of Israelite territory 
(r). A more general term is “ Hebrew (see Hekrkw Language), 
which, whether originally identical with the ^labiru or not (fj 3), 
is used in contrast to foreigners, and this non-committal ethnic 

®On the bearing of external evidence upon the internal biblical 
records, see especially S. R. Drivcr'.s essay in Hogarth's Authority 
and Archaeology ; cf. also A. A. Bevan, Critical Review (i 897 )» P* 
sqq., 1898, pp, 131 sqq.); G. B. Gray, Expositor, May 1898; W. G. 
Jordan, Bib. Crit. ana Modern Thought (i909)» PP- 4 * sqq. 

♦For the sections which follow the present writer may be per- 
mitted to refer to his introductory contributions in the Expositor 
(June, 1906; “The Criticism of the O.T,")* the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (July 1905-January 1907 == Critical Notes on O.T. History, 
especially sections vii.-ix.); July and October 1907, April 1908; 
Amer, Joum. Theol. (July 1909, Simeon and Levi : the Problem 
of the Old Testament ^*); and Swele's Cambridge Bib. Essays, 
pp. 54 89 (“ The Present Stage of O.T. Research "). 
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deserves preference where precise distinction is unnecessary or 
impossible. 

The traditions wliich prevailed among the Hebrews concerning 
their origin belong to a time when Judah and Israel were regarded 
as a unit. Twelve divisions or tribes, of which Judah was one, 
held together by a traditional sentiment, were traced back to 
the sons of Jacob (otherwise known as Israel), the son of Isaac 
and grandson of Abraham. Their names vary in origin and 
probably also in point of age, and where they represent hxed 
territorial limits, the districts so described were in some cases 
certainly peopled by groups of non-Israelite ancestry. But as 
tribal names they invited explanation, and of the many character- 
i.stic traditions which were doubtless current a number have 
been preserved, though not in any very early dress. Close 
relationship was recognized with the Aramaeans, with Edom, 
Moab and Ammon. This is characteristically expressed when 
Esau, the ancestor of Edom, is represented as the brother of 
Jacob, or when Moab and Ammon are the children of Lot, Abra- 
ham’s nephew (see Genealogy; Biblical). Abraham, it was 
believed, came from Harran (Carrhae), primarily from Babylonia, 
and Jacob re-enters from Gilead in the north-east with his 
Aramaean wives and concubines and their families (Benjamin 
excepted). It is on this occasion that Jacob’s name is changed 
u) Israel. These traditions of migration and kinship are in them- 
selves entirely credible, but the detailed accounts of the an(;estors 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, as given in Genesis, are inherently 
doubtful as regards both the internal conditions, which the (late) 
chronological scheme ascribes to the first half of the second 
millennium b.c., and the general circumstances of the life of these 
strangers in a foreign land. From a variety of independent 
reasons one is forced to conclude that, whatever historical 
elements they may .contain, the stories of this remote past 
represent the form vvj..th tradition had taken in a very much 
later age. 

Opinion is at variance regarding the patriarchal narratives as a 
whole. To deny llieir lii.storical character is to reject them as 
trustworthy accounts of the age to which they are asenbed, and 
even those sciiolars who claim that they are essentially historical 
already go so far as to concede idealization and the possibility or 
probability of later revision. The failure to apprehemd hi.storical 
method has often led to the fallacious argxjment that the trust- 
worthiness of individual features justifies our accepting the whole, 
or tliat the elimination of unhistorical elements will leave an historical 
nnsiduum. Here and frequently elsewhere in biblical history it is 
necessary to allow tliat a genuine hi.storical tradition may be clothed 
in an unliistoricfil dress, but since many diverse motives arc often 
concentrated upon one narrative Gen. xxxii. 22-32, xxxiv,, 
xxxviii.), the work of internal historical criticism (in vk-w of the 
scantiness of tl^e evidence) can rarely claim finality. The patriarchal 
narratives themselves belong to the popular stock of tradition of 
which only a portion has been preserved. Many of the elements lie 
outside questions of time ami place and arc almost immemorial. 
Some appear written for the first time in the bcK)k of Jubilees, in 
the I'estament of the 'J'welve Patriarchs (bc^th perhaps 2nd 
century b.c.) and in later sources; and although in Genesis the 
stories are now in a post-exilic setting (a stage earlier than Jubilee.s), 
tlui older portions may well belong to the 7th or 6th cent. This 
question, however, will rest upon those criteria alone which are of 
true chronological validity (see further Genesis). 

The story of the settlement of the national and tribal ancestors 
in Palestine is interrupted by an account of the southward move- 
ment of Jacob (or Israel) and his sons into a district under the 
immediate influence of the k‘ngs of Egypt. After an interval 
of uncertain duration we find in Exodus a numerou.s people 
subjected t ) rigorous oppression. No longer individual sons of 
Jacob or Israel, united tribes were led out by Moses and Aaron; 
and, after a series of incidents extending over forty years, the 
“ children of Israel ” invaded the land in which their ancestors 
had lived. The traditions embodied in the books Exodus- 
Joshua are considerably later than the apparent date of the 
events themselves, and amid the diverse and often conflicting 
data it is possible to recognize distinct groups due to .some extent 
to distinct historical conditions. The story of the ** exodus ** is 
that of the reb*giou.s birth of “ Israel,” joined by covenant with 
the national gcid Yahweh^ whose aid in times of peril and need 
* On the name see Jehovah, Tetragrammaton. 


proved his supremajcy. in Moses was seen the founder of 
I.iraers reli|[ion and laws; in Aaron (^.v.)> the prototype of the 
Israelite priesthood. Although it is difficult to determine the 
true historical kemej, two features are; most ptrominent in the 
narratives which the post-exilic compiler has incorporated : the 
revelation of Yahweh, and the movement into Palestine. Yahweh 
had admittedly been the God of Israel’s ancestors, but his name 
was only now made known (Exod. iii. 13 sqq., vi. 2 seq.), and this 
conception of a new era in Yahweh’s relations with the people 
is as.sociated with the family of Moses and with small- groups 
from the south ol Palestine winch reappear in religious move- 
ments in leter history (see Kenites). Amid a great variety of 
motives the prominence of Kadesh in south Palestine is to be 
recognized^ b^t it Ls uncertain what clans or tribes were at 
Kad^h, and it is possible that traditions, originally coiffincd to 
tliose with whom the new conception of Yahweh is connected, 
were subsequently adopted by others who came to regard them- 
selves as the worshippers of the only true YahwSi, At all 
events, two quite distinct views seem to underlie the opening 
books of the Old Testament. The one associates itself with the 
ancestors of the Hebrews and has an ethnic character. The 
other, part of the religious history of ** Israel,” is essentially 
bound up with the religious genius of the people, and is partly 
connected with clans from the south of Pale.stine whose influence 
appears in later times. Other factors in the literary growth of 
the present narratives are not excluded (see further § 8, and 
Exomis, The).® 

6. The Mmarchy of Israel — ^The hook of Joshua continues the 
fortunes of the ** children of Israel ” and describes a successful 
occupation of Palestin e by the united tribes. Tliis stands in 
striking contrast to other records of the partial successes of 
individual groups (Judg. i.). The former, however, is biised 
upon the account of victories by the Ephraimite Joshua over 
i:onfederations of petty kings to the south and north of central 
Palestine, apparently the specific traditions of the people of 
Ephraim describing from their standpoint the entire conquest 
oi Palestine.^ The book of Judges reprc.scnts a period of unre-^t 
after the settlement r)f the people. External oppression and 
internal rivalries rent the Israelites, and in the religious philo- 
sophy of a later (Deuterononiic) age the period is represented as 
one of alternate apostasy from and of penitent return to the 
Yahweh of the exodus.” Some vague recollection of known 
historical events (^ 3 end) might be claimed among the traditions 
a.scribcd to the closing centuries of the second millennium, but 
tlie view that the prelude to the monarchy was an era when 
individual leaders “ judged ” all Israel finds no support in the 
older narratives, where the heroes of the age (wliose con’ect 
seciuence is uncertain) enjoy only a local fame. The be.«t 
Iiistorical narratives belong to Israel and Gilead; Judah scarcely 
appears, and in a relatively old poetical account of u great fight 
of the united tribes against a northern adversary lies outside the 
writer’s horizon or interest (Judg. v., see Deborah). Stories 
of successful warfare and of temporary leaders (see Abimelech ; 
Ehud; Gideon; Jephthah) form an introduction to the institu- 
tion of the Israelite monarchy, an epoch of supreme importance 
in biblical history. The heroic figure who stands at the head 
is Saul (“ asked ”), and two accounts of his rise are recorded. 
(i)The Philistines, a foreign people whose presence in Palestine 

*** The story of Joseph has distinctive internal features of its own, 
and appears to from an independent cycle, which has been used 
to form a connecting link between the Settlement and the Exodus; 
see also Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten u, ihre NachbarMmme (1906), 
pp. 228, 433; B. Luther, ibid. pp. 108 seq., 142 sqq. Neither of the 
jKiems in Dcut. xxxii. seq. alludes to an escape from Egypt; Israel 
IS merely a desert tribe inspired to settle in f^lcstine. Apiiarently 
even the older accounts of the exodus are not of very great anti- 
quity; according to Jeremiah ii. 2, 7 (cf. Hos. ii. 15) some traditions 
of the wilderness must have represented Israd in a very tavourable 
ligh^ for the canonical view, see Ezekiel xvi., xx., xxiii. 

® The capture of central Palestine itself is not recorded; ac- 
cording to its own traditions the district had been seized by Jacob 
(Gen. xtviii. 22 ; cf. the late form of the tradition in Jutdleea xxxiv.). 
This conception of a conquering hero is entirely distinct from the 
narratives of the descent of Jacob into Egypt, d:c. (see Meyer and 
Luther, op. cit, pp. no, 227 seq., 415, 433). 
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has already been noticed^ had oppressed Israel (cf. Samson) until 
a brilliant victory was gained by the prophet Samuel, some 
account of whose early history is recorded. He himself held 
supreme sway over all Israel as the last of the judges ” until 
compelled to accede to the popular demand for a king. The 
young Saul was chosen by lot and gained unanimous recognition 
by delivering Jabesh in Gilead from the Ammonites. (2) But 
other traditions represent the people scattered and in hiding; 
Israel is groaning under the Philistine yoke, and the unknown 
Saul is raised up by Yahweh to save his people. This he accom- 
plishes with the help of his son Jonathan. The first account, 
although now essential to the canonical history, clearly gives 
a less authentic account of the change from the judges ” to the 
monarchy, while the second is fragmentary and tan hardly be 
fitted into the present historical thread (see Saul). At all e\'ents 
the first of a scries of annalistic notices of the kings of Israel 
ascribes to Saul conquests over the surrounding peoples to an 
extent which implies that the district of Judah formed part of 
his kingdom (t Sam. xiv. 47 seq.). His might is attested also by 
the fine elegy (2 Sam. i. 19 sqq.) over the death of two great 
Israelite heroes, Saul and Jonathan, knit together by mutual love, 
inseparable in life and death, whose unhappy end after a career 
of success was a national misfortune. Disaster had come upon 
the north, and the plain of Jezreel saw the total defeat of the 
king and the rout of his army. The court was hastily removed 
across the Iordan to Mahanaim, where SanTs son Ishbaal 
(Ish-bosheth), thanks to his general Abner, recovered some of the 
lost prestige. In circumstances which are not detailed, the 
kingdom seems to have regained its strength, and Ishbaal is 
credited with a reign of two years over Israel and Gilead (2 Sam. 
ii. 8-10 ; contrast 1 1 ). But at this point the scanty annals are 
suspended and the history of the age is given in more popular 
sources. Both Israel and Judah had their own annals, brief 
excerpts from which appear in the books of Samuel, Kings and 
Chronicles, and they arc supj)lemented by fuller narratives of dis- 
tinct and more popular origin. The writings are tlie result of a 
continued literary process, and the Israelite national history has 
come dovm to us through Judaean hands, with the result that much 
of it has been coloured by late Judaean feeling. It is precisely 
in Saul’s time that the account of the Judaean monarchy , or 
perhaps of the monarchy from the Judaean standpoint, now 
begins. 

7. The Monarchy of -Certain traditions of Judah and 

Jerusalem appear to have looked back upon a mevement from 
the south, traces of which underlie the present account of the 
exodus.” 'ITie land was full of “ sons of Anak,” giants v/ho had 
terrified the scouts sent from Kadesh. Caleb {q>v,) alone had 
distinguished himself by his fearlessness, and the clan Caleb 
drove them out from Hebron in south Judah (Josh. xv. 14 sqq.; 
cf. also xi. 21 seq.). David and his followers are found in the 
south of Hebron, and as they advanced northwards they en- 
countered wondrous heroes between Gath and Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
xxi. 15 sqq. ; xxiii. 8 sqq.). After .strenuous fighting the district 
was cleared, and Jerusalem, taken by the sword, became the 
capital. History saw in David the head of a lengthy line of 
kings, the founder of the Judaean monarchy, the psalmist and 
the priest-king who inaugurated religious institutions now 
recognized to be of a distinctly later character. As a result of 
this backward projection of later conceptions, the recovery of 
the true historical nucleus is difficult. The prominence of Jeru- 
salem, the centre of post-exilic Judaism, neces.sarily invited 
reflection. Israelite tradition had ascribed the conquest of 

J erusalem, Hebron and other cities of Judah to the Ephraimite 
oshua; Judaean tradition, on the other hand, relates the capture 
of the sacred city from a strange and hostile people (2 Sam. v.). 
The famous city, within easy reach of the southern desert and 
central Palestine (to Hebron and to Samaria the distances arc 
about 18 and 35 miles respectively), liad already entered into Pales- 
tinian history in the “ Amama ” age (S 3). Anathoth, a few miles 
to the north-east, points to the cult of the goddess Anath, the 
near-lying Nob has suggested the name of the Babylonian Nebo, 
and the neighbouring, though unidentified, Beth-Ninib of the 


Amama tablets may indicate the worship of a Babylonian war 
and astral god (cf. the solar name Beth-Shemesh). Such was the 
religious environment of the ancient city which was destined to 
become the centre of Judaism. Judaean tradition dated the 
sanctity of Jerusalem from the installation of the ark, a sacred 
movable object which symbolized the presence of Yahweh. It 
is associated with the half-nomad clans in the south of Palestine, 
or with the wanderings of David and his own priest Abiathar; 
it is ultimately placed within the newly captured city. Quite 
another body of tradition associates it with the invasion of all 
the tribes of Israel from beyond the Jordan (sec Ark). To 
combine the heterogeneous narratives and isolated statements 
into a consecutive account is impossible; to ignore those which 
conflict with the now predominating view's would be unmetho- 
dical. When the narratives describe the life of the young David 
at the court of the first king of the northern kingdom, when the 
scenes cover the district which he took with the sw^ord, and when 
the brave Saul is represented in an unfavourable light, one must 
allow for the popular tendency to idealize great fi^ircs, and for 
the Judaean origin of the compilation. To David is ascribed 
the sovereignty over a united people. But the stages in his 
progress are not clear. After being the popular favourite of 
Israel in the little district of Benjamin, he was driven away by 
the jealousy and animosity of Saul. Gradually strengthening 
his position by alliance with Judaean clans, he became king at 
Hebron at the time w^hen Israel suffered defeat in the north. 
His subsequent advance to the kingship over Judah and Israel 
at Jerusalem is represented as due to the weak condition of 
Israel, facilitated by the compliance of Abner; partly, also, to 
the long-expressed W'ish of the Israelites that their old hero should 
reign over them. Yet again, Saul had been chosen by Yahweh 
to free his people from the Philistines; he had been rejected for 
his sins, and had suffered continuously from this enemy; Israel 
at his death was left in the unhappy state in which he had found 
it; it was the Judaean David, the faithful servant of Yahweh, 
who was now chosen to deliver Israel, and to the last the people 
gratefully remembered their debt. David accomplished the 
conquests of Saul but on a grander scale; ” Saul hath slain his 
thousands and David his tens of thousands ” is the popular 
couplet comparing the relative merits of tlie rival dynasts. A 
series of campaigns against Edom, Moab, Ammon and the 
Aramaean states, friendly relations with Hiram of Tyre, and 
the recognition of his sovereignty by the king of Hamath 
on the Orontes, combine to portray a monarchy which was the 
ideal. 

But in passing from the books of Samuel, with their many rich 
and vivid narratives, to the books of Kings, we enter upon 
another phase of literature ; it is a different atmo.sphere, due to 
the character of the material and the aims of other compilers 
(see S 9 beginning). David, the conqueror, was followed by his 
son Solomon, famous for his wealth, wisdom and piety, above all 
for the magnificent Temple which he built at Jerusalem. Phoe- 
nician artificers were enlisted for the purpose, and with Phoenician 
sailors successful trading-journeys wxre regularly undertaken. 
Commercial intercourse with Asia Minor, Arabia, Tarshish 
(probably in Spain) and Ophir {q*v,) filled his coffers, and hi.s 
realm extended from the Euphrates to the border of Egypt. 
Tradition depicts him as a worthy successor to his father, and 
represents a state of luxury and riches impressive to all who were 
familiar with the great Oriental courts. 'Hie commercial activity 
of the king and the picture of intercourse and wealth are quite 
in accordance with what is known of the ancient monarchies, 
and could already be illustrated from the Amarna age. Judah 
and Israel dwelt at ease, or held the superior position of military 
officials, while the earlier inhabitants of the land were put to 
forced labour. But another side of the picture shows the 
domestic intrigues which darkened the last days of David. The 
accession of Solomon had not been without bloodshed, and 
Judah, together with David’s old general Joab and his faithful 
priest Abiathar, were opp>osed to the son of a woman who had 
been the wife of a Hittite warrior. The era of the Temple of 
Jerusalem starts with a new regime, another captain of the army 
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and another priest. Nevertheless, the enmity of Judah is passed 
over, and when the kingdom is divided for administrative pur* 
poses into twelve districts, which ignore the tribal divisions, 
the centre of David’s early power is exempt from the duty 
of providing supplies (i Kings iv.). Yet again, the approach of 
the divided monarchy is foreshadowed. The employment of 
Judaeans and Israelites for Solomon’s palatial buildings, and the 
heavy taxation for the upkeep of a court which was the wonder 
of the world, caused grave internal discontent. External rela- 
tions, too, were unsatisfactory. The Edomites, who had been 
almost extirpated by David in the valley of Salt, south of the Dead 
Sea, were now strong enough to seek revenge; and the powerful 
kingdom of Damascus, whose foundation is ascribed to this 
period, began to threaten Israel on the north and north-east. 
These troubles, we learn, had affected all Solomon’s reign, and 
even Hiram appears to have acquired a portion of Galilee. In 
the approaching disruption writers saw the punishment for the 
king’s apostasy, and they condemn the sanctuaries in Jerusalem 
which he erected to the gods of his heathen wives. Nevertheless, 
these places of cult remained some 300 years until almost the 
close of the monarchy, when their destruction is attributed to 
Josiah 16). When at length Solomon died the opportunity 
was at once seized to request from his son Kchoboam a more 
generous treatment. The reply is memorable : “ My little finger 
IS thicker than my father’s loins; my father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” These words were 
calculated to inflame a people whom history proves to have been 
haughty and high-spirited, and the great Israel renounced its 
union with the small district of Judah. Jeroboam once one 
of Solomon’s officers, became king over the north, and thus the 
histor>^ of the divided monarchy begins (about 930 b.c.) with the 
Israelite power on b< 7 ^h sides of the Jordan and with Judah 
extending southwards fr^Ai a point a few miles north of Jerusalem. 

8. Problems of the Harliest History . — Eiblical history previous to 
the separation of J uduh and Israel holds a prominent place in current 
ideas, since over two-fifths of the entire Old I'cstament deals with 
these early ages. The historical sources for the crucial period, from 
the separation to the fall of Jerusalem (580 n.c.), occupy only al)out 
one-twelfth, and even of this about one*thircl is spr(*acl over some 
fifteen years (see below, § ii). From the flourishing days of the later 
monarchy and onwards, different writers handled the early history 
of their land from different standpoints. The feeling of national 
unity between north and south would require historical treatment, 
the existence of rival monarchies would demand an explanation. 
But the surviving material is extremely uneven; vital events in 
these centuries are treated with a slightness in striking contrast to 
the relatively detailed evidence for the preceding period evidence, 
however, which is far from being contemporary. Where ihv 
material is fuller, serious discrepancies are found ; and where external 
evidence is fortunately available, the independent character of the 
biblical history is vividly illustrated. The varied tradition.s up to 
tliis stage cannot be regarded as objective history. It is naturally 
impossible to treat them from any modern standpoint as fiction; 
they are honest even where they arc most untrustworthy. But the 
recovery of successive historical nuclei does not furnish a continuous 
thread, and if one is to be guided by the historical context of events 
the true background to each nucleus must be sought. The northern 
kingdom cherished the institution of a monarchy, and in this, as in 
all great political events, the prophets took part. The precise part 
these figures play is often idealized and expresses the later views of 
their prominence. It was only after a bitter experience that the 
kingship was no longer regarded as a divine gift, and traditions have 
been revised in order to illustrate the opposition to .secular authority. 
In this and in many other respects the records of the first monarchy 
have been elaborated and now reveal traces of differing conceptions 
of the events (see Dan ; David; Eli; Samuel; Saul; Solomon). 
The oldest narratives are not in their original contexts, and they 
contain features which render it questionable whether a very trust- 
worthy recollection of the period was retained. Although the rise 
of the Hebrew state, at an age when the great powers were (luiesccnt 
and when such a people as the Philistines is known to have appeared 
upon the scene, is entirely intelligible, it is not improbable that 
legends of Saul and David, the heroic founders of the two kingdoms, 
have been put in a historical setting with the help of later historical 
tradition. It is at least necessary to distinguish provisionally 
between a possibly historical framework and narratives which may 
be of later growth- between the general outlines which only external 
evidence can test and details which cannot be tested and appear 
isolated without any cause or devoid of any effect. 

Many attempts have been made to present a satisfactory sketch 
of the early history and to do justicei:o (a) the patriarchal narratives, 


(b) the exodus from Egypt and the Israelite invasion, and (e) the 
rise of the monarchy. As regards (b), external evidence has alreadv 
suggested to scholars that there were Israelites in Palestine before 
the invasion ; internal historical criticism is against the view that all 
the tribes entered under Josliua; and in (a) there arc traces of an 
actual settlement in the land, entirely distinct from the cycle of 
narratives which prepare the way for (b). The various reconstruc- 
tions and compromises by modern a^logetic and critical writers 
alike involve without exception an extremely free treatment of the 
biblical sources and the rejection of many important and circum- 
stantial data.* On the one hand, a sweeping invasion of all the 
tribes of Israel moved by a common zeal may, like the conquests of 
Islam, have produced permanent results. According to lliis view 
the enervating luxury of Palestinian culture almost destroyed 
the lofty ideal monotheism inculcated in the ciescrt, and after the 
fall of the northern tribes (latter part of the 8th cent.) Judah is 
naturally regarded as the sole heir. But such a conquest, and all 
that it signifies, conflict l)oth with external evidence {c.q, the results 
of excavation), and with any careful inspection of the narratives 
themselves. On the other hand, the reconstructions which allow a 
gradual settlement (perhaps of distinct groups), and an intermingling 
with the earlier inhabitants, certainly find support in biblical 
evidence, and they have been ingeniously built up with the help of 
tribal and other data (e.^. Gen. xxxiv., xxxviii.; Judg. i. ix.). But 
they imply political, sociological and religious developments which 
do not do justice cither to the biblical evidence as a whole or to a 
comprehensive survey of conb.mporary conditions.** Thus, one of 
the important questions is the relation between tlioscj who had taken 
part in the exodus and the invasion and those who had not. This 
inquiry is further complicated by (c), where the history of Israel and 
Judah, as related in Judges and i Samuel, has caused endless 
perplexity. The traditions of the Ephraimite Joshua and of Saul 
the first king of (north) Israel virtually treat Judah as part of 
Israel and are relatt^d to the underlying representations in («). But 
the specific independent Judaean standpoint treats the unification 
of the two divi.sions as tlie work of David who leaves the heritage 
to Solomon. *Jhc varied narratives, now due to Judaean editors, 
preserve distinct points of view, and it is extremely difficult to 
unravel the threads and to determine their relative position in the 
history. Finally, the consciousness that the people as a religious 
body owed everything to the desert clans (h) (see § 5) subsequently 
leaves its mark upon (north) Israelite history (§ 14), but has not the 
profound significance which it has in the records of Judah and 
Jerusalem. Without sufficient external and independent evidence 
wherewith to interpret in the light of history the internal features 
of the intricate narratives, any reconstruction would naturally be 
hazardous, and all attempts must invariably be considered in the 
light of the biblical evidence itself, the date of the Israelite exodus, 
and the external conditions. Biblical criticism is concerned with a 
composite (Judaean) history baseffl upon other histories (partly of 
non- Judaean origin), and the relation between native written 
sources and external contemporary evidence (monumental and 
archaet>logical) distinctly forbids any haphazard selection from 
accessible sources. The true nature of this relation can be readily 
observed in other fields (ancient Britain. Greece, Egypt, dtc,j\ 
where, however, the native documents anci sources have not that 
complexity which characterizes the composite biblical history. (For 
the period under review, as it appears in the light of existing external 
evidence, sec Palestink : History.) 

9. The Rival Kingdoms . — The Palestine of the Hebrews was 
but part of a great area breathing the same atmosphere, and there 
was little to distinguish Judah from Israel except when they were 
distinct political entities. The history of the two kingdoms is 
contained in Kings and the later and relatively less trustworthy 
Chronicles, which deals with Judah alone. In the former a 
separate history of the northern kingdom has been combined 
with Judaean history by means of synchronisms in accordance 
with a definite scheme. The 480 years from the foundation of the 
temple of Jerusalem back to the date of the exodus (i Kings vi. i) 
corresponds to the period forward to the return from the exile 
(JS 20). This falls into three equal divisions, of which the first 
ends with Jehoash’s temple-reforms and the second with Heze- 
kiah’s death. The kingdom of Israel lasts exactly half the time. 

* This is especially true of the various ingenious attempts to com- 
bine the invasion of the Israelites with the movements of the Habiru 
in the Amarna period (§ 3) . 

** Cf. Winckler, Keil, u. das Alte Test, p. 212 seq. ; also his “ Der alte 
OriciV und dieGeschichtsforschung ’* in Mitteilungen der Vorderasiat. 
Gesellschaft (Berlin, igoO) and Heligionsgeschichtlicher u. gesch. Orient 
(Leipzig, 190b); A. jeremias, AUe Test. (p. 464 seq.); 13, Buentsch, 
Altorient. u. israel. Monoth&ismus (pp. 53, 79, 105, dx.); also Theolog. 
Lit. Blatt (i9«7)i No. 19. On the reconstructions of the tribal 
history, see c.specially T, K. Cheyne, Ency. Bib. art. Tribes.” The 
most suggestive study of the pre-monarchical narratives is that of 
E. Meyer and B. Luther (above; see the former's criticisms on th<* 
reconstructions, pp. 50, 251 sqq., 422, n. i and passim). 
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Of the 240 years from Jeroboam (i), 80 elapse before the Syrian 
wars in Ahab’s reign, these cover another 80; the famous king 
Jeroboam (2) reigns 40 years, and 40 years of decline bring the 
kingdom to an end. These figures speak for themselves, and the 
present chronology can be accepted only where it is indepen- 
dently proved to be trustworthy (see further W. R. Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, pp. 144-149). Next, the Judaean compiler 
regularly finds in Israel’s troubles the punishment for its schis- 
matic idolatry; nor does he spare Judah, but judges its kings by 
a standard which a^ees with the standpoint of Deuteronomy 
and is scarcely earlier than the end of the 7 th century b.c. 

16, 20). But the history of (north) Israel had naturally its 
own independent political backgrounds and the literary sources 
contain the same internal features as the annals and prophetic 
narratives which are already met with in i Samuel. Similarly 
the thread of the Judaean annals in Kings is also found in 
2 Samuel, although the supplementary narratives in Kings are not 
so rich or varied as the more popular records in the preceding 
books. The striking differences between Samuel and Kings arc 
due to differences in the writing of the history; independent 
Israelite records having been incorporated with those of Judah 
and supplemented (with revision) from the Judaean standpoint 
(see Chronicles; Kings; Samuel). 

The Judaean compiler, with his history of the two kingdoms, 
looks back upon the time when each laid the foundation of its 
subsequent fortunes. His small kingdom of Judah enjoyed an 
unbroken dynasty which survived the most serious crises, a 
temple which grew in splendour and wealth under royal patron- 
age, and a legitimate priesthood which owed its origin to 
Zadok, the successful rival of David’s priest Alnathar. Israel, 
on the other hand, had signed its death-warrant by the institu- 
tion of calf-cult, a cult which, however, was scarcely recognized 
as contrary to the worship of Yahweh before the denunciations 
of Hosea. The scantiness of political information and the dis- 
tinctive arrangement of material preclude the attempt to trace 
the relative position of the two rivals. Judah had natural 
connexions with Edom and southern Palestine; Israel was more 
closely associated with Gilead and the Aramaeans of the north. 
That Israel was the stronger may be suggested by the acquies- 
cence of Judah in the new situation. A diversion was caused 
by Shishak’s invasion, but of this reappearance of Egypt after 
nearly three centuries of inactivity little is preserved in biblical 
history. Only the Temple records recall the spoliation of the 
sanctuary of Jerusalem, and traditions of Jeroboam (1) show 
that Shishak’s prominence was well known. ^ Although both 
kingdoms suffered, common misfortune did not throw them 
together. On the contrary, the statement that there w’as con- 
tinual warfare is supplemented in Chronicles by the story of a 
victory over Israel by Abijah the son of Reholx)am. Jeroboam s 
son Nadab perished in a conspiracy whilst besieging the Philistine 
city of Gibbethon, and Baashaof (north) Israel seized the throne. 
His reign is noteworthy for the entrance of Damascus into 
Palestinian politics. Its natural fertility and its commanding 
position at the meeting-place of trade-routes from every quarter 
made it a dominant factor until its overthrow. In the absence 
of its native records its relations with Palestine are not always 
clear, but it may be supposed that amid varying political changes 
it was able to play a double game. According to the annals, 
incessant war prevailed between Baasha and Abijah’s successor, 
Asa. It is understood that the former was in league with 
Damascus, which had once been hostile to Solomon (i Kings 
xi. 24 seq.)— it is not stated upon whom Asa could rely. How- 
ever, Baasha at length seized Ramah about five miles north of 
J erusalem, and the very existence of Judah was threatened. Asa 
utilized the treasure of the Temple and palace to induce the 
Syrians to break off their relations with Baasha. These sent 
troops to harry north Israel, and Baasha was compelled to retire. 
Asa, it is evident, was too weak to achieve the remarkable victoiy 
ascribed to him in 2 Chron. xiv. (see Asa). As for Baasha, his 

’ 2 Chron. xii. 8, which is independent of the chronicler's artificial 
treatment of his material, apparently points to some tradition of 
Eg3rptian suzerainty. 


short-lived dynasty resembles that of his predecessors. His son 
Elah had reigned only two years (like Ishbaal and Nadab) when 
he was slain in the midst of a drunken carousal by his captain 
Zimri. Meanwhile the Israelite army was again besieging the 
Philistines at Gibbethon, and the recurrence of these conflicts 
points to a critical situation in a Danite locality in which Judah 
itself (although ignored by the writers) must have been vitally 
concerned. The army preferred their general Omri, and march- 
ing upon Zimri at Tirzah burnt the palace over his head. A 
fresh rival immediately appeared, the otherwise unknown Tibni, 
son of Ginath. Israel was divided into two camps, until, on the 
death of Tibni and his brother Joram, Omri became sole king 
(r. 887 B.C.). The .scanty details of these important events 
must naturally be contrasted with the comparatively full 
accounts of earlier Philistine wars and internal conflicts in 
narratives which date from this or even a later age. 

10. The. Dynasty of Omri , — Omri (^.v.), the founder of one of 
the greatest dynasties of Israel, was contemporary with the 
revival of Tyre under Ithobaal, and the relationship between 
the state.s i.s seen in the marriage of Omri’s son Ahab to Jezebel, 
the priest-king’s daughter. His most notable recorded achieve- 
ment was the subjugation of Moab and the seizure of part of its 
territory. The discovery of the in.scription of a later king of 
Moab (y.v.) has proved that the east-Jordanic tribes were no 
uncivilized or barbaric folk; material wealth, a considerable 
religious and political organization, and the cultivation of 
letters (as exemplified in the style of the inscription) portray 
conditions which allow us to form some ('onception of life in 
Israel itself. Moreover, J udah (now under J ehoshaphat) enjoyed 
intimate relations with l.srael during Omri’s dynasty, and the 
traditions of intermarriage, and of co-operation in commerce and 
war, imply what was practically a united Palestine. Allianctj 
with Phoenicia gave the impulse to extended intercourse; trading 
expeditions w^ere undertaken from the Gulf of Akaba, and Ahab 
built himself a palace decorated with ivory. The cult of the Baal 
of Tyre followed Jezebel to the royal city Samaria and even found 
its way into Jerusalem. This, the natural result of matrimonial 
and political alliance, already met with under Solomon, receives 
the usual denunciation. The conflict between Yahweh and Baal 
and the defeat of the latter are the characteristic notes of the 
religiou.s history of the period, and they leave their impression 
upon the records, which are now more abundant. Although 
little is preserved of Omri’s history, the fact that the northern 
kingdom long continued to be called by the Assyrians after his 
name is a significant indication of his great reputation. Assyria * 
was now making itself felt in the west for the first time since the 
days of Tiglath-Pileser 1 . (/:. i too b.c.), and external sources come 
to our aid. Assur-nazir-pal III. had exacted tribute from north 
Syria (r. 870 b.c.), and his successor Shalmaneser II., in the 
course of a series of expeditious, succeeded in gaining the greater 
part of that land. A defensive coalition was formed in which 
the kings of Cilicia, Hamath, the Phoenician coast, Damascus 
and Ammon, the Arabs of the Syrian desert, and Aliabbu 
Sirlai ” were concerned. In the last, we must recognize the 
Israelite Ahab. His own contribution of 10,000 men and 12,000 
chariots perhaps included levies from Judah and Moab (cf . for the 
number i Kings x. 26). In 854 the allies at least maintained 
themselves at the battle of Karkar (perhaps Apamea to the north 
of Hamath). In 849 and 846 other indeci.sive battles were fought, 
but the precise constitution of the coalition is not recorded. In 
842 Shalmaneser records a campaign against Hazael of Damascus; 
no coalition is mentioned, although a battle was fought at Sanir 
(Hermon, Deut. iii. 9), and the cities of Hauran to the south of 
Damascus were spoiled. Tribute was received from Tyre and 
Sidon; and Jehu, who was now king of Israel, sent his gifts of 
gold, silver, &c., to the conqueror. The As.syrian inscription 
(the .so-called ** Black Obeli.sk ” now in the British Museum), 
which records the submission of the petty kings, gives an inter- 
esting representation of the humble Israelite emissaries with 
their long fringed robes and strongly marked physiognomy (sec 
Co.STUME, fig. 9). Yet another expedition in 839 would seem to 

- Sec for chronology. Bakylonia and Assvkia, §§ v. and viii. 
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show that Damascus was neither crushed nor helpless, but thence- 
forth for a number of years Assyria was fully occupied elsewhere 
and the west was left to itself. The value of this external evi- 
dence for the liistory of Israel is enhanced by the fact that biblical 
tradition associates the changes in the thrones of Israel and 
Damascus with the work of the prophets Elijah and Elisha, but 
handles the period without a single reference to the Assyrian 
Empire. Ahab, it seems, had aroused popular resentment by 
encroaching upon the rights of the people to their landed posses- 
sions; bad it not been for Jezebel the tragedy of Naboth 
would not have occurred. The worship of Baal of Tyre roused 
a smell circle of zealots, and again the Phoenician marriage was 
the cause of the evil. We read the history from the point of 
view of prophets. Elijah of Gilead led the revolt. To one who 
favoured simplicity of cult the new worship was a desecration of 
Yabweh, and, braving the anger of the king and queen, he fore- 
shadowed their fate. Hostility towards the dynasty culminated 
a few years later in a conspiracy which placed on the throne the 
general Jehu, the son of one Jehoshaphat (or, otherwise, of 
Nimshi). The work which Elijah began was completed by 
Elisha, who supported Jehu and the new dynasty. A massacre 
ensued in which the royal families of Israel and Judah perished. 
While the extirpation of the cult of Baal was furthered in Israel 
by Jonadab the Rechabite, it was the “ people of the land ” who 
undertook a similar reform in Judah. Jehu (q,v.) became king 
as the champion of the purer worship of Yahwch. The descen- 
dants of the detested Phoenician marriage were rooted out, and 
unless the close intercourse between Israel and Judah had been 
suddenly broken, it would be supposed that the new king at 
least laid claim to the south. The events form one of the 
fundamental problems of biblical history, 

11. Damascus f Isra^ and Judah , — The appearance of Assyria 
in the Mediterranean coast-lands had produced the re.su]ts 
which inevitably follow v/hen a great empire comes into contact 
with minor states. It aw^akened fresh possibilities — succe.ssful 
combination against a common foe, the sinking of petty rivalries, 
the chance of gaining favour by a neutrality which was scarcely 
benevolent. The alliances, counter-alliances and far-reaching 
political combinations which spring up at every advance of the 
greater powers are often perplexing in the absence of records of 
the states concerned. Even the biblical traditions alone do not 
always represent the same attitude, and our present sources pre- 
serve the work of several hands. Hazael of Damascus, Jehu of 
Israel and Elisha the prophet are the three men of the new age 
linked together in the words of one wTitcr a.s though commissioned 
for like ends (1 Kings xix. iS'-i?). Hostility to Phoenicia 
the Baal of Tyre) is as intelligible as a tendency to look to Ara- 
maean neighbours. Though Elisha sent to anoint Jehu as king, 
he was none the less on most intimate terms with Bar-hadad 
(Old Test. Ben-hadad) of Damascus and recognized Hazael as 
its future ruler. It is a natural assumption that Damascus 
could still count upon Israel as an ally in 842 ; not until the with- 
drawal of Assyria and the accession of Jehu did the situation 
change. “ In those days Yahweh began to cut short (or, 
altering the text, “ to be angry with “ Israel.” This brief 
notice heralds the commencement of riazael’s attack upon 
Israelite territory east of the Jordan (2 Kings x. 32). The origin 
of the outbreak is uncertain. It has been assumed that Israel 
had withdrawn from the great coalition, that Jehu sent tribute 
to Shalmaneser to obtain that monarch’s recognition, and that 
Hazael consequently seized the first opportunity to retaliate. 
Certain traditions, it is true, indicate that Israel had been at war 
with the Aramaeans from before 854 to 842, and that Hazael 
was attacking Gilead at the time when Jehu revolted; but in 
the midst of these are other traditions of the close and friendly 
relations between Israel and Damascus ! With these perplexing 
data the position of Judah is inextricably involved. 

The special points which liave to be noticed in the records for 
this brief period (x Kings xvii.-2 KingvS xi.) concern lx>th literary 
and historical criticism.* A number of narratives illustrate the 

I See Jew, Quart. Hw, (190S), pp. 597-^3o. The independent 
Israelite traditions w'hich here become more numerous have points 


work of the prophets, and sometimes purely political records appear 
to have been used for the purpose (see Elijah; Elisha). If Elijah 
is the prophet of the fall of Omri's dynasty, Elisha is no less the 
prophet of Jehu and his successors; and it is extremely probable 
that his lifework was confined to the dynasty which he inaugurated.*-' 
In the present narratives, however, the stories in which he possesses 
influence with king and court arc placed before the rise of Jehu, 
and some of them point to a state of hostility with Damascus before 
he foresees the atrocities which Hazael will penetrate. But Ahab*s 
wars with Syria can with difficulty bo reconciled with the Assyrian 
evidence (see Ahab), and the narratives, largely anonymous, ^ree 
in a singular manner with what is known of the serious conflicts 
which, it is said, began in Jehu's time. Moreover, the account of the 
joint undertaking by Judah (under Jehoshaphat) and Israel against 
Syria at Ramoth-Gilead at the time of Ahab's death, and again 
(under Ahaziah) when Jehoram was wounded, shortly before the 
accession of Jehu, are historical doublets, and they can hardly 
be harmonized either with the known events of 854 and 842 or with 
the course of the intervening years. Further, all the traditions 
point clearly to the vc^* close union of Israel and Judah at this 
period, a union which is apt to be obscured by the fact that the 
annalistic summaries of each kingdom are mainly independent. 
Thus we may contrast the favourable Judaean view of Jehoshaphat 
with the condemnation passed upon Ahab and Jezebel, whose 
daughter Athaliah married Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat. It is 
noteworthy, also, that an Ahaziah and a J ehoram appear as kings of 
Israel, and (in the reverse order) of Judah, and somewhat similar 
incidents recur in the now separate histories Of the two kingdoms. 
The most striking is a great revolt in south I*alestine. The alliance 
between Jehoshaphat and Ahab doubtless continued when tlie latter 
was succeeded by his son Ahasiah, and some disaster befell their 
trading fleet in tlieGulf of Akaba (x Kings xxii. 48 seq.; z Chron. xx. 
33 37)* Next came the revolt of Moab (2 Kings i. i), and Ahaziah, 
after the briefest of reigns, was followed by Jehoram, whose Judaean 
contemporary was Jehoshapliat (cli. iii.),.or perhaps rather his own 
namesake (i. 17). The popular story of jehoram's campaign against 
Moab, with which Edom was probably allied (see Moab), hints at a 
disastrous ending, and the J aclncan annals, in their turn, record the 
revolt of Edom and the Philistine Libnah (see Philistines), and allude 
obscurely to a defeat of the Judaean Jehoram (2 Kings viii. 20-22). 
Further details in 2 Chron. xxi.-xxii. i even record an invasion of 
Philistines and Arabians (? Edomites), an attack upon Jerusalem, 
the removal of the palace treasures and of all the royal sons with the 
.sole exception of jehoahaz, i.e. Ahaziah (see Jehoram; Jrhosha- 
phat). Had the two kingdoms been under a single head, these 
features might find an explanation, but it must be allowed that it is 
extremely difficult to fit the general situation into our present 
liislory, and to determine where the line is to be drawn between 
trustworthy and untrustworthy details. Moreover, of the various 
accounts of the massacre of the princes of Judah, the Judaean 
ascribes it not to Jehu and the reforming party (2 Kings x. 13 scq.) 
but to Athaliah [q.v.). Only the babe Jehoash was saved, and he 
remained hidden in the Temple adjoining the palace itself. The 
queen, Athaliah, despite the weak state of Judah after the revolt 
in Philistia and Edom, actually appears to have maintained herself 
for six years, until the priests su*w her in a couspiracy, overthrew the 
cult of Baal, and crowned the youiijj child. It is a new source which 
is here suddenly introduced, belonging apparently to a liistory of the 
Temple; it throws no light upon the relations between Judah with 
its priests and Israel with its prophets, the circumstances of the 
regency under the priest Johoiada are ignored, and the Temple re- 
forms occupy the first place in the compiler's interest, The Judaean 
annals tlien relate Hazael’s advance to Gath: the city was captured 
and Jerusalem was saved only by using the Temple and palace 
treasure as a bribe. On the other hand, Chronicles has a different 
story with a novel prelude. Jehoash, it is said, turned away from 
Yahweh after the death of Jehoiada and gave heed to the Judaean 
nobles, “ wrath came upon Judah and Jerusalem for their guilt," 
prophets were sent to bring them back but they turned a deaf car. 
The climax of iniquity was the murder of jehoiada’o son Zechariah. 
Soon after, a small band of Syrians entered Judah, destroyed its 
princes, and sent the spoil to the king of Damascus ; the disaster is 
regarded as a prompt retribution (2 Chron* xxiv^. Tlic inferiority of 
Chronicles as a historical source and its varied examples of " ten- 
dency-writing " must be set against its possible access to traditions 


of contact with those of Saul in x Samuel, and the relation i.s highly 
suggestive for the study of their growth, as also for the perspective 
of the various writers. 

“ See W. R. Smith (alter Kuenen), Ency. Bib. col. 2670; also 
W. Addis, ib. 1276, the commentaries of Benzinger (p. 130) And 
Kittel (np. 153 seq.) on Kings; J. S. Strachan, Hastings’s Diet. Bible, 
i. ^4; G. A. Smitn, Hist. Geog. of Holy Land, p. 582; Kdnig and 
Hirsch, Jew. Ency.v. 137 seq. ('’^legend . . . as indifferent to accuracy 
in dates'^as it is to definiteness of places and names ") ; W. R. Harper, 
Amos and Hosea, p. xli. seq. (" the lack of chronological order .... 
the result is to create a wrong impression of Elisha’s career "). 
The bearing of this d^lacement upon the literary and historical 
criticism of the narratives has never been worked out. 
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as trustworthy as those in Kings.^ In the present instaui^ the 
novel details cannot be lightly brushed asiue. The position of 
Judah at this period muut bo estimated («) from the preceding 
years of intimate relationship with Israel to the accession of Jehu, and 
(6) from the calamity about half a century; later when ferusalem 
was sacked by Israel. The Judaean narratives do not allow us to 
fill the gap or to determine whether J udaean policy undci* the regent 
Jehoiaaa would be friendly or hostile to Israel, or whether Judaean 
nobles may have severed the earlier bond of union. If the latter 
actually occurred, the hostility of the Israelite prophets is only to be 
expected. But it is to be presumed that the punishment came from 
Israel — the use of Syrian mercenaries not excluded — and if, instead 
of using his treasure to ward off the invasion of Syria, jehoash bribed 
Damascus to break off relations with Israel, an alternative explana- 
tion of the origin of the Aramaean wars may be found 

12. The Aramaean Wars.--li the records leave it uncertain (<i) 
whether Jehu (like Tyre and Sidon) sent tribute to Shalmaneser 
as a sign of submission or, while severing relations with Hazael, 
sought the favour of Assyria, and (h) whether Judah only 
escaped HazaeFs vengeance by a timely bribe or, in freeing itself 
from Israel, had bribed Hazael to create a diversion, it appears 
that the southern kingdom suffered little in the disastrous wars 
between Damascus and Israel. There were, indeed, internal 
troubles, and Jehoash perished in a conspiracy. His son 
Amaziah had some difficulty in gaining the kingdom and showed 
unwonted leniency in sparing the children of his father^s mur- 
derers* This was a departure from the customs of the age, and 
was perhaps influenced less by generosity than by expediency. 
Israel, on the other hand, was almost annihilated. The Syrians 
seized Gilead, crossed over into Palestine, and occupied the land. 
Jehu’s son Jeh'oahaz saw his army made like the dust in thresh- 
ing,” and the desperate condition of the country recalls the 
straits in the time of Saul (i Sam. xiii. 6, 7, 19-22), and the days 
before the great overthrow of the northern power as described 
ii Judges V. 6-8. The impression left by the horrors of the 
age is clear from the allusions to the barbarities comniitted by 
Damascus and its Ammonite allies upon Gilead (Amos i. 3, 13), 
and in the account of the interview' between Elisha and Hazael 
(2 Kings viii. 12). Several of the situations can be more vividly 
realized from the narratives of Syrian wars ascribed to the time 
of Omri’s dynasty, even if these did not originally refer to the 
later period. Under Joash, son of jehoahaz, the tide turned. 
Elisha w^as apparently the champion, and posterity told of his 
exploits when Samaria was visited with the sword. Thri(‘e 
Joash smote the Syrians — in accordance with the last W'ords of 
the dying prophet- and Aphek in the Sharon plain, famous in 
hi.story for Israel’s disasters, now witnessed three victories. 
The enemy under Ilazael’s son Bcn-hadad (properly Bar-hadad) 
was driven out and Joash regained the territory which his father 
had lost (2 Kings xiii. 25); it may reasonably be supposed that a 
treaty was concluded (cf. i Kings xx. 34). But the peace docs 
not seem to have been popular. The story of the last scene in 
Elisha’s life implies in Joash an easily contented disposition 
which hindered him from completing his succc.sf5e.s. Syria 
liad not been crushed, and the failure to utilize the opportunity 
was an act of impolitic leniency for which Israel was bound to 
suffer (2 Kings xiii, 19). Elisha’s indignation can be illustrated 
by the denunciation passed upon an anonymous king by the 
prophetic party on a similar occasion (t Kings xx. 35-43)- 
At this stage it is necessary to notice the fresh invasion of Syria 
by Hadad (Adad)-nirari, who besieged Mari, king of Damascus, 
and exacted a heavy tribute (c. 800 n.c.). A diversion of this 
kind may explain the Israelite victories; the subsequent with- 
drawal of Assyria may have afforded the occasion for retaliation. 
Those in Israel who remembered the previous war between 


^ Careful examination shows that no a priori distinction can 
be drawn between '* tmstworthy '* books of Kings and '* untrust- 
worthy books " of Chronicles. Although the latter have special late 
and unreliable features, they agree with the former in presenting the 
same general trend of past history. The “ canonical " history m 
Kings is further embellished in Chronicles, but the gulf between th^em 
is not so profound as that between the former and the under- 
lying and half-suppressed historical traditions which can still be 
recognized. (See also Palestine : History.) 

» For the termer (2 Kings xii. 17 seq.) cf. HweUah and Sot- 
nacherib (xviii. 13— 15)» and for the latter, cf. Asa and Baasna 
(i Kings XV. 18-20; above). 


Assyria and Damascus would realize the recuperative power of 
the latter, and would perceive the danger of the short-sighted 
policy of Joash. It is interest ng to find that Hadad-nirari 
claims tribute from Tyre, Sidon and Beth-Omri (Israel), also 
from Edom and Pala^tu (Philistia). There are no signs of an 
extensive coalition as in the days of Shalmaneser ; Ammon is 
probably included under Damascus; the position ot Moub— 
which had freed itself from Jehoram of Israel --can hardly be 
calculated. But the absence of Judah is surprising. Both 
Jehoash (of Judah) and his son Amaziah left behind them a great 
name; and the latter w^as comparable only to David (2 Kings 
xiv. 3). He defeated Edom in the Valley of Salt, and hence it 
is conceivable that Ainaziah’s kingdom extended over both Edom 
and Philistia. A vaunting challenge to Joash (of Israel) gave 
rise to one of the two fables that are preserved in the Old Testa- 
ment (Judg. ix. 8 sqq.; see Abimelech), It was followed by 
a battle at Beth-shemesh; tlie scene would suggest that Philistia 
also was involved. The result was the rout of J udah, the capture 
of Amaziah, the destruction of the northern wall of Jerusalem, the 
.sacking of the Temple and palace, and the removal of hostages to 
Samaria (2 Kings xiv. 12 sqq.). Only a few words are preserved, 
but the details, when carefully weighed, are extremely significant. 
This momentous event for the southern kingdom was scarcely 
the outcome of a challenge to a 1 rial of strength ; it was rather the 
sequel to a period of smouldering jealousy and hostility. 

The Judaean records have obscured the history since the days of 
Omri's dynasty, when Israel and Judah were us one, when they 
were moved by common aims and by a single reforming zeal, anil 
only Israel's vengeance gives the measure of the injuries she had 
received. That the Judaean compiler has not given fuller informa- 
tion is not surprising; the wonder is that he should have given so 
much. It is one of those epoch-making facts in the light of which 
the course of the history of the preceding ami fijllowing ye;irs 
must be estimuled. It is taken, strangely enougli, from an Israelite 
source, but the tone of the whole is quite efispassionate and objective. 
It needs little reflection to perceive that the position of Jerusalem 
and Judah was now hardly one of independence, and the conflicting 
clirohological notices betray the attempt to maintain intact the thread 
of Judaean history. So, on the one hand, the year of the di.sa.ster 
sees the death of the Israelite king, and Amaziah survives for iifteen 
years, while, on the other, twe4ity-sevcn years elapse between the* 
battle ana the accession of UzzLih, the next king of Judah.*' 

'the importance of the historical questions regarding relations 
between l)amascu.s, Israel and Judah is clear. 'Phe defeat of Syria 
by Joash (of Israel) was not "final. The decisive victories werf 
gained by Jerol)oam (2). He saved I.sracl from being blotted out, 
and Uirough his successes " the children of Israel ilwelt in their tents 
ac of old " {2 King.s xiii. 3, xiv. 26 .serj.). Syrli iiiusl Jjavc resumed 
warfare with recloubltrd energy, and a slate? (d affairs is presup 
posed which can be picturv*d wdth the help of naiTfitivc's that deal 
with similar historical situations. In particular, the ov^Tthrow 
of Israel as foreshadowed in i Kings xxii. implies an Aramaean 
invasion (cf. vv, 17, 25), after a treaty (xx. 35 sqq.), although this 
can scarcely l)C justifiecl by the events which followed the (i(‘aLh of 
Ahab, in whose time they arc now placed. 

Pbr the understanding of these great wars between .Syria and 
Israel (which the traditional chronology sprcatJ.s over eighty years), 
for the significance of the crushing defeats and inspiring victories, 
and for the alternations of despair and hojx', a careful study of all 
the records of relations betw'eeii Israel and the north is at l(*ast 
instructive, and it is important to remember that, although the 
present historical outlines are .scanty and incomplele, .some —if not 
all — of the analogous descriptions in their present form are certainly 
later tlian the second half ot the 9th century D.c., the period in whicli 
these great events fall.'* 

13. Political Development . — Under Jeroboam (2) the borders 
of Israel were restored, and in this political revival the prophets 
again took part.'* The defeat of Ben-hadad by the king of 

It is i>ossiblc that Hadad nirari's inscri|)tion refers to condition?* 
in the latter part of his reign (812 - 783 n.c.), when Judah apparently 
was no longer independent and when Jerolxjam II. was king of 
Israel. The accession of the latter lias been placed between 785 ami 
782. It is now known, also, that Bcn-hadad and a small coalitio 1 
were defeated by the king of Hamath ; but the bearing of this upon 
Israelite history is uncertain. 

•* Cf. generalfy, i Sam. iv., xxxi.; 2 Sam. ii. 8; i Kings xx., xxii.; 
2 Kings vi. 8 -vii. 20; also Judges v. (see Deborah). 

* Special mention is made of Jonah, a prophet of Zebuliin in 
(north) Israel (2 Kings xiv. 25). Nothing fs know-n of him, unless 
the very late prophetical writing with the account of his visit to 
Nineveh rests upon some old tmdition, which, howo'er, can scarcely 
be rccovei‘od see Jonah), 
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Hamath and the quiescence of Assyria may have encouraged 
Israelite ambitions^ but until more is known of the campaigns 
of Hadad-nirari and of Shalmaneser III. (against Damascus, 

773 B.c.) the situation cannot be safely gauged, Moab was 
probably tributary ; the position of Judah and Edom is involved 
with the chronological problems. According to the Judaean 
annals, the “ people of Judah ” set Azariah (Uzziah) upon his 
father’s throne; and to his long reign of fifty-two years are 
ascribed conquests over Philistia and Edom, the fortification 01 
Jerusalem and the reorganization of the army. As the relations 
with Israel are not specified, the sequel to Amaziah’s defeat is a 
matter for conjecture; although, when at the death of Jeroboam 
Israel hastened to its end amid anarchy and dissension, it is 
hardly likely that the southern kingdom was unmoved. All 
that can be recognized from the biblical records, however, is 
the period of internal prosperity which Israel and Judah enjoyed 
under Jeroboam and Uzziah (^g^v.) respectively. 

It is difficult to trace the biblical history century by century 
as it reaches these last years of bitter conflict and of renewed 
prosperity. The northern kingdom at the height of its power 
included Judah, it extended its territory east of the Jordan 
towards the north and the south, and maintained close relations 
with Phoenicia and the Aramaean states. It had a national 
history which left its impress upon the popular imagination, 
and sundry fragments of tradition reveal the pride which the 
patriot felt in the past. An original close connexion is felt wM*th 
the east of the Jordan and with Gilead; stories of invasion and 
conquest express themselves in varied forms. In so far as 
internal wealth and luxury presuppose the control of the trade- 
routes, periodical alliances are implied in which Judah, willingly 
or unwillingly, wap included. But the Judaean records do not 
allow us to trace it/ independent history with confidence, and 
our estimate can scarcely base itself solely upon the accidental 
fulness or scantiness of political details. In the subsequent 
disasters of Israel (Jj 15) we may perceive the growing supremacy 
of Judah, and the Assyrian inscriptions clearly indicate the 
dependence of Judaean politics upon its relations with Edom and 
Arab tribes on the south-east and with Philistia on the west. 
Whatever had been the effect of the movement of the Purasati 
some centuries previously, the Philistines (t.e. the people of 
Philistia) are now found in possession of a mature organization, 
and the Assyrian evidence is of considerable value for an estimate 
of the stories of conflict and covenant, of hostility and friendship, 
which were current in south Palestine. The extension of the 
term “ Judah ” (cf. that of “ Israel ” and ** Samaria ”) is in- 
volved with the incorporation of non- Judaean elements. The 
country’ for ten miles north of Jerusalem was the exposed and 
highly debateable district ascribed to the young tribe of Benjamin 
(the favourite ** brother ’’ of both Judah and Joseph; Gen. 
xxxvii., xxxix. sqq.); the border-line between the rival kingdoms 
oscillated, and consequently the political position of the smaller 
and half-desert Judaean state depended upon the attitude of its 
neighbours. It is possible that tradition is right in supposing 
that ** Judah went down from his brethren ” (Gen. xxxviii. i; 
cf. Judg. i. 3). Its monarchy traced its origin to Hebron in 
the south, and its growth is <'ontemporary with a decline in 
Israel (>$ 7). It is at least probable that when Israel was supreme 
an independent Judah would centre around a more southerly 
site than Jerusalem. It is naturally uncertain how far the 
traditions of David can be utilized ; but they illustrate Judaean 
situations when they depict intrigues with Israelite officials, 
vassalage under Philistia, and friendly relations with Moab, or 
when they suggest how enmity between Israel and Ammon 
could be turned to useful account. Tradition, in fact, is 
concentrated upon the rise of the Judaean dynasty under David, 
but there are significant periods before the rise of both Jehoash 
and Uzziah upon which the historical records maintain a 
perplexing silence. 

The Hebrews of Israel and Judah were, political history apart, 
men of the same general stamp, with the same cult and custom; 
for the study of religion and social usages, therefore, they can 
be treated as a single people. The institution of the monarchy 


was opposed to the simpler local forms of government, and a 
military regime had distinct disadvantages (cf. i Sam. viii. 1 1-18), 
The king stood at the head, as the court of final appeal, and upon 
him and his officers depended the people’s welfare. A more in- 
tricate social organization caused internal weaknes i, and Eastern 
history shows with what rapidity^ peoples who have become 
strong by discipline and moderation pass from the height of 
their glory into extreme corruption and disintegration.^ This 
was Israel’s fate. Opposition to social abuses and enmity 
towards religious innovations are regarded as the factors which 
led to the overthrow of Omri’s dynasty by Jehu, and when 
Israel seemed to be at the height of its glory under Jeroboam (2) 
warning voices again made themselves heard. The two factors 
are inseparable, for in ancient times no sharp dividing-line was 
drawn between religious and civic duties: righteousness and 
equity, religious duty and national custom were one. 

Elaborate legal enactments codified in Babylonia by the 20th 
century B.C. find striking parallels in Hebrew, late Jewish (Talmudic), 
Syrian and Mahommedan law, or in the unwritten usages of all ages ; 
for even where there were neither written laws nor duly instituted 
lawgivers, there was no lawlessness, since custom and oelief were, 
and still are, almost inflexible. Various collections are preserved 
in the Old Testament; they are attributed to the time of Moses the 
lawgiver, who stands at the beginning of Israelite national and 
religious history. But many of the laws were quite unsuitable 
for the circumstances of his age, and the belief that a body of intricate 
and even contradictory legislation was imposed suddenly upon a 
I people newly emerged from bondage in Kgypt raises insurmountable 
objections, and under estimates the fact that legal usage existed in 
the earliest stages of society, and therefore in pre-Mosaic times. 
The more important question is the date of the laws in their present 
form and content. Collections of laws are found in Deuteronomy 
and in exilic and post-exilic writings; groups of a relatively earlier 
type arc preserved in Exod. xxxiv. 14-26, xx. 23-xxiii., and (of an- 
other stamp) in Lev. xvii.-xxvi. (now in post-exilic form). For a useful 
conspectus of details, see J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Hattersby. 
7 /te HexaUuch (vol. i., appendix); C. F. Kent, Israel* s Laws and 
Legal Enactments (1907); and in general I. Benzinger, articles 
‘‘Government,*' " Family " and " Law and Justice," Ency, Bib,^ and 
G. B. Gray, " Law Literature," ib. (the literary growth of legislation). 
Reference may also be made, for illustrative material, to W. K. 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage^ Religion of the Semites ; to K. Day, 
Social Life of the Hebrews ; and, for some comparison of customary 
usage in the Semitic field, to S. A. Cook, Laws of Moses and Code of 
Hammurabi. 

14. Religion and the Prophets.^ The elements of the thought 
and religion of the Hebrews do not sever them from their 
neighbours ; similar features of cult are met with elsewhere 
under different names. Hebrew religious in.stitutions can be 
understood from the biblical evidence studied in the light of 
comparative religion; and without going afield to Babylonia, 
Assyria or Egypt, valuable data are furnished by the cults of 
Phoenicia, Syria and Arabia, and these in turn can be illustrated 
from excavation and from modem custom. Every religion has 
its customary cult and ritual, its recognized times, places and 
persons for the observance. Worship is simpler at the smaller 
shrines than at the more famous temples; and, as the rulers arc 
the patrons of the religion and are brought into contact with 
the religious personnel, the character of the social organization 
leaves its mark upon those who hold religious and judicial func- 
tions alike. The Hebrews shared the paradoxes of Orientals, 
and religious enthusiasm and ecsta.sy were prominent features. 
Seers and prophets of all kinds ranged from those who were 
consulted for daily mundane affairs to those who revealed the 
oracles in times of stress, from those who haunted local holy 
sites to those high in royal favour, from the quiet domestic 
communities to the austere mountain recluse. Among these 
were to be found the most sordid opportunism and the most 
heroic self-effacement, the crassest supernaturalism and— the 
j('J<^iest conceptions of practical morality. A development of 
ideals and a growth of spirituality can be traced which render 
the biblical writings with their series of prophecies a unique 

^ This is philosopliically handled by the Arabian historian Ibn 
KhaldQn, whose Prolegomena is well worthy of attention; see De 
Slane, Not. et extraitSf vols. xix.-xxi,, with Von Kremer's criticisms 
in the Site. d. Kais. Akad. of Vienna (vol. xciii., 1879); cf. also 
R. Flint, History of the Philosophy of History, i. 157 sqq. 
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phenomenon.^ The prophets taught that the national exis- 
tence of the people was bound up with religious and social con- 
ditions; they were in a sense the politicians of the age, and to 
regard them simply as foretellers of the future is to limit their 
sphere unduly. They took a keen interest in all the political 
vicissitudes of the Oriental world. Men of all standards of 
integrity, they were exposed to external influences, but whether 
divided among themselves in their adherence to conflicting 
parties, or isolated in their fierce denunciation of contemporary 
abuses, they shared alike in the worship of Yahweh whose inspira- 
tion they claimed. A recollection of the manifold forms which 
religious life and thought have taken in Christendom or in Islam, 
and the passions which are so easily engendered among opposing 
sects, wiu prevent a one-sided estimate of the religious stand- 
points which the writings betray; and to the recognition that 
they represent lofty ideals it must be added that the great 
prophets, like all great thinkers, were in advance of their age. 

The prophets are thoroughly Oriental figures, and the inter- 
pretation of their profound religious experiences requires a 
particular sympathy which is not inherent in Western minds. 
Their writings are to be understood in the light of their age and of 
the conditions which gave birth to them. With few exceptions 
they are preserved in fragmentary form, with additions and ad- 
justments which were necessary in order to make them applicable 
to later conditions. When, as often, the great figures have been 
made the spokesmen of the thought of subsequent generations, 
the historical criticism of the prophecies becomes one of pe(!uliar 
difficulty.^ According to the historical traditions it is precisely 
in the age of Jeroboam (2) and Uzziah that the first of the 
extant prophecies begin (see Amos and HoseaJ. Here it is 
enough to observe that the highly advanced doctrines of the dis- 
tinctive character of Yahweh, as ascribed to the 8th century B.C., 
presuppose a foundation and development. But the evidence 
does not allow us to trace the earlier progress of the ideas. 
Yahwism presents itself under a variety of aspects, and the 
history of Israel^^ relations to the God Yahweh (whose name is 
not necessarily of Israelite origin) can hardly be disentangled 
amid the complicated threads of the earlier history. The view 
that the seeds of Yahwism were planted in the young Israelite 
nation in the days of the exodus ” conflicts with the belief that 
the worship of Yahweh began in the pre-Mosaic age. Neverthe- 
less, it implies that religion passed into a new stage through 
the influence of Moses, and to this we find a relatively less com- 
plete analogy in the specific north Israelite traditions of the 
age of Jehu. The change from the dynasty of Omri to that of 
Jehu has been treated by several hands, and the w'riters, in their 
recognition of the introduction of a new tendency, have obscured 
the fact that the cult of Yahweh had flourished even under such 
a king as Ahab. While the influence of the great prophets 
Elijah and Elisha is clearly visible, it is instructive to find that 
the south, too, has its share in the inauguration of the new era. 
At Horeb, the mount of God, was located the dramatic theophany 
which heralded to Elijah the advent of the sword, and Jehu’s 
supporter in his sanguinary measures belongs to the Rechabites, 
a sect which felt itself to be the true worshipping community 
of Yahweh and is closely associated with the Kenites, the kin 
of Moses. It was at the holy well of Kadesh, in the sacred 
mounts of Sinai and Horeb, and in the field of Edom that the 

^ Cf. J.G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1907)1 P* ^*7 '• *' Prophecy 
of the Hebrew type has not been limited to Israel ; it Is inefeed a 
phenomenon of almost world-wide occurrence; in many lands and 
in many ages the wild, whirling words of frenzied men and women 
have been accepted as the utterances of an in>dwelling deity. What 
does distinguish Hebrew prophecy from all others is that the genius 
of a few members of the profession wrested this vulgar but powerful 
instrument from baser uses, and by wielding it in the interest of a 
high morality rendered a service of incalculable value to humanity. 
That is indeed the glory of Israel. . . . “ 

“ The use which was made in Apocalyptic literature of the tradi- 
tions of Moses, Isaiah and others finds its analogy within the Old 
Testament itself; cf. the relation between the present late prophecies 
of Jonah and the unknown prophet of the time of Jeroboam (2) 
(see §13, note 5) . To condemn re-shaping or adaptation of this nature 
from a modem Western standpoint is to misunderstand entirely 
the Oriental mind and Oriental usage. 


Yahweh of Moses was found, and scattered traces survive of a 
definite belief in the entrance into Palestine of a movement 
uncompromisingly devoted to the purer worship of Yahweh. 
The course of the dynasty of Jehu — the reforms, the disastrous 
Aramaean wars, and, at length, Yahweh’s “ arrow of victory 
— constituted an epoch in the Israelite histor>^, and it is regarded 
as such.^ 

The problem of tlie history of Yahwism depends essentially upon 
the view adopted as to the date and origin of the biblical details 
and their validity for the various liisturical and religious conditions 
they presuppose. Yahwism is a religion which appears upon a soil 
saturated with ideas and usages which find their parallel in cxlra- 
biblicai sources and in neighbouring lands. The problem cannot 
be approached from modern preconceptions because there was much 
associated with the worship of Yahweh which only gradually came 
to be recognized as repugnant, and there was much in cailier ages 
and in other lands which reflects an elevated and even complex 
religious philosophy. In the south of the Sinaitic peninsula, remains 
have been found of an elaborate half- Egyptian, half-Semitic cullus 
(I*ctric, Researches in Sinai, xiii.), and hot only does Edom ])ossi>ss 
some reputation for “ wisdom," but, where this district is concerned, 
the old Arabian religion (whose historical connexion with Palestine 
is still imperfectly known) claims some attention. I he character- 
istic denunciations of corruption and lifeless ritual in the writings 
of the prophets and the emphasis which is laid upon purity and 
simplicity of religious life are suggestive o£ the influence of the 
nomadic .spirit rather than of an internal evolution on Palestinian 
soil. De.sert pastoral life does not necessarily imply any intelk^ctua! 
inferiority, and its religious conceptions, tiiough susceptible of modi 
fication, arc not artificially moulded tlirougJi the influence of other 
civilizations. Nomadic life is recognized by Arabian writers them- 
selves as possessing a relative superiority, and its characteristic 
purity of manner and its reaction against corruption and hixur>' 
are not incompatible with a warlike spirit. If nomaclisni may 1 h‘ 
recognized as one of the factors in the growth of Yahwism, there is 
something to be said for the hypothesis which associates it witli the 
clans connected with the Levites (see K. Mover, Jsraeliten, p]>. 82 
sqq.; B. Luther, ib. 138). It is, however, obvious that tin? influ- 
ence due to immigrants could be, and doubtless was, exertt^d at 
more than one period (see §§ 18, 20; also Hebrew Religion; Priest), 

15. The Fall of the Israelite Monarchy. — I’he prosperity of 
Israel was its undoing. 'I'he disorders that hastened its end find 
an analogy in the events of the more obscure period after the 
death of the earlier Jeroboam, Only the briefest details arc 
given. Zechariah was slain after six months by Shallum ben 
Jabesh in Ibleam; but the usurper fell a month late to Menahcm 
{q.v.), who only after iniicli bloodshed established his posi- 
tion. Assyria again appeared upon the scene under Tiglath- 
pilcser IV. (745-728 B.c.).** His approach was the signal for the 
formation of a coalition, which was overthrown in 738. Among 
those who paid tribute were Rasun (the biblical Rezin) of 
Damascus, Menahem of Samaria, the kings of Tyre, Byblos and 
Hamath, and the queen of Aribi (Arabia, the Syrian desert). 
Lsrael was once more in league with Damascus and Phoenicia, 
and the biblical records must be read in the light of political 
histor>'. Judah was probably holding aloof. Its king, Uzziah, 
was a leper in his latter days, and his son and regent, Jotham, 
claims notice for the circumstantial reference (2 Chron. xxvii.;cf. 
xxvi.8)t()his subjugation of Ammon — thcnatural allies of Dama.s- 
cus— for three years. Scarcely had Assyria withdrawn before 
Menahem lost his life in a conspiracy, and Pekah with the help 
of Gilead made himself king. The new movement was evidently 
anti-Assyrian, and strenuous endeavou s were made to present 
a united front. It is suggestive to find Judah the centre 
of attack.^ Rasun and Pekah directed their blows from the 
north, Philistia threatened the west flank, and the Edomites 
who drove out the Judaeans from Elath (on the Gulf of ‘Akaba) 
were no doubt only taking their part in the concerted action. 
A more critical situation could scarcely be 'magined. The throne 
of David was then occupied by the young Ahaz, Jotham’s son. 

^ The condemnation passed upon the impetuous and fiery zeal 
of the adherents of the new movement (cf, Hos. i, 4), like the remark- 
able vicissitudes in the traditions of Moses, Aaron and the Levites 
(qq.v.), represents changing situations of real significance, whose true 
place in the history can with difficulty be recovered. 

< Formerly thought to be the third of the name. 

® Perhaps Judah had come to an understanding with Tiglath- 
pileser (H. Mi Haydn, Journ. Bib. Lit. xxviii. 1909, pp- 182-199) ; 
sec Uzziah. 
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In this crisis we meet with Isamh one of the finest of 
Hebrew prophets. The disorganized state of Egypt and the un- 
certain allegiance of the desert tribes left Judah without direct 
aid; on the other hand, opposition to Assyria among the con- 
flicting interests of Palestine and Syria was rarely unanimous. 
Either in the natural course of events — to preserve the unity of 
his empire — or influenced by the rich presents of gold and silver 
with which Ahaz accompanied his appeal for help, Tiglath- 
pileser intervened with campaigns against Philistia (734 b.c.) and 
Damascus (733-732). Israel was punished by the ravaging 
of the northern districts, and the king claims to have carried 
away the people of “ the house of Omri.” Pekah was slain and 
one Hoshea (^.v.) was recognized as his successor. Assyrian 
officers were placed in the land and Judah thus gamed its 
deliverance at the expense of Israel But the proud Israelites 
did not remain submissive for long ; Damascu.s had indeed 
fallen, but neither Philistia nor Edom had yet been crushed. 

At this stage a new problem becomes urgent. A number of 
petty peoples, of whom little definite is known, fringed Palestine 
from the south of Judah and the Delta to the Syrian desert. 
They belong to an area which merges itself in the west into Egypt, 
and Egypt in fact had a hereditary claim upon it. Continued 
intercourse between Egypt, Gaza and north Arabia is natural 
in view of the trade-routes which connected them, and on several 
occasions joint action on the part of Edomites (with allied 
tribes) and the Philistines is recorded, or may be inferred. The 
part played by Egypt proper in the ensuing anti-Assyrian 
combinations is not clearly known; with a number of petty 
dynasts fomenting discontent and revolt, there was an absence 
of cohesion in that ancient empire previous to the rise of the 
Ethiopian dynasty Consequently the references to ** Egypt ” 
(Heb, Misrayim, As/. Musri) sometimes suggest that the geo- 
graphical term was really extended beyond the bounds of Egypt 
proper towards those districts where Egyptian influence or domi- 
nation was or had been recognized ^see further Mizraim). 

When Israel begun to recover its prosperity and regained 
confidence, its policy halted between obedience to A.ssyria and 
reliance upon this ambiguous “ Egypt.” The situation i.s illus- 
trated in the writings of Hosea (g,v.). When at length Tiglath- 
pileser died, in 727, the slumbering revolt became general ; Israel 
refused the usual tribute to its overlord, and definitely threw in 
its lot with “ Egypt.” In due course Samaria was besieged 
lor three years by Shalmaneser JV. The alliance with So 
(Seveh, Sibi) of ” Egypt,” upon whom hopes had been placed, 
proved futile, and the forebodings of keen-sighted prophets were 
juslifled. Although no evidence is at hand, it is probable that 
Ahaz of Judah rendered service to Assyria by keeping the allies 
in check; possible, also, that the former enemies of Jerusalem 
had now been induced to turn against Samaria. The actual 
capture of the Israelite capital is claimed by Sargon (723), who 
removed 27,290 of its inhabitants and fifty chariots. Other 
peoples were introduced, officers were placed in charge, and the 
usual tribute re-imposed. Another revolt was planned in 720 in 
which the province of Samaria joined with Hamath and Damas- 
cus, with the Phoenician Arpad and §imura, and with Gaza and 
“ Egypt.” Two battles, one at Karkar in the north, another at 
Rapih (kaphia) on the border of Egypt, sufficed to quell the 
disturbance. The desert peoples who paid tribute on this 
occasion still continued restless, and in 7 1 5 Sargon removed men 
of Tamud, Ibadid, Marsiman, Hayapa, “ the remote Arabs of 
the desert,” and placed them in the land of Beth-Omri. Sar- 
gon’s statement is significant for the internal history; bat 
unfortunately the biblical historians lake no further interest 
in the fortunes of the northern kingdom after the fall of Samaria, 
and see in Judah the sole survivor of the Israelite tribes (see 
2 Kings xvii. 7-23). Yet the situation in this neglected district 
must continue to provoke inquiry. 

t6. Judah and Asf^ria . — Amid these changes Judah was inti- 
mately connected with the south Palestinian peoples (sec further 
Philistines). Ahaz had recognized the sovereignty of Assyria 
and visited Tiglath-pileser at Damascus. The Temple records 
describe the innovations he introduced on his return. Under his 


son Hezekiah there were fresh disturbcmces in the southern states, 
and anti- Assyrian intrigues began to take a more definite shape 
among the Philistine cities. Ashdod openly revolted and found 
support in Moab, Edom, Judah, and the still ambiguous Egypt.” 
This step may possibly be connected with the attempt of Marduk 
(Merodach)-lkladan in south Babylonia to form a league against 
Assyria (cf. 2 Kings xx. 12); at all events Ashdod fell after a three 
years' siege (711) and for a time there was peace. But with the 
death of Sargon in 705 there was another great outburst; 
practically the whole of Palestine and Syria was in arms, and 
the integrity of Sennacherib's empire was threatened. In both 
Judah and Philistia the anti-Assyrian party was not without 
opposition, and those who adhered or favoured adherence to 
the great power were justified by the result. The inevitable 
lack of cohesion among the petty states weakened the national 
cause. At Sennacherib's approach, Ashdod, Ammon, Moab and 
Edom submitted; Ekron, Ascalon, Lachish and Jerusalem held 
out strenuously. The southern allies (witli “ Egypt ”) were 
defeated at Eltekeh (Josh. xix. 44). Hezekiah was besieged 
and compelled to submit (701). The small kings who had 
remained faithful were rewarded by an extension of their terri- 
tories, and Ashdod, Ekron and Gaza were enriched at Judah's 
expense. These events are related in Sennacherib’s inscription; 
the biblical records preserve their own traditions (see Hezekiah). 
If the impression left upon current thought can be estimated 
from certain of the utterances of the court-prophet Isaiah and 
the Judaean countryman Micah (^'.v.), the light which these 
throw upon internal conditions must also be used to gauge the 
real extent of the religious changes ascribed to Hezekiah. A 
brazen serpent, whose institution was attributed to Moses, had 
not hitherto been considered out of place in the cult; its destruc- 
tion was perhaps the king's most notable reform. 

In the long reign of his son Manasseh later writers saw the 
death-blow to the Judaean kingdom. Much is related of his 
wickedness and enmity to the followers of Yahweh, but few 
political details have come down. It is uncertain whether 
Sennacherib invaded Judah again shortly before his death, never- 
theless the land was practically under the control of Assyria. 
Both Esar-haddon (68t--^68) and Assur-bani-pal (668-^. 626) 
number among their tributaries Tyre, Ammon, Moab, Edom, 
Ascalon, Gaza and Manasseh himself,^ and cuneiform dockets 
unearthed at Gezer suggest the presence of Assyrian garrisons 
there (and no doubt also elsewhere) to ensure allegiance. The 
situation was conducive to the spread of foreign customs, and 
the condemnation passed upon Manasseh thus perhaps becomes 
more significant. Precisely what form his worship took is a 
matter of conjecture; but it is possible that the religion must 
not be judged too strictly from the standpoint of the late com- 
piler, and that Manasseh merely assimilated the older Yahweh- 
worship to new Assyrian forms.*-* Politics and religion, how- 
ever, were inseparable, and the supremacy of Assyria meant the 
supremac}^ of the Assyrian pantheon. 

If Judah was compelled to take part in the Assyrian campaigns 
against Egypt, Arabia (the Syrian desert) and Tyre, this would 
only be in accordance with a vassal's duty. But when tradition 
preserves some recollection of an offence for which Manasseh was 
taken to Babylon to explain his conduct (2 Chron. xxxiii.), also 
of the settling of foreign colonists in Samaria by Esar-haddon 
(Ezra iv. 2), there is just a possibility that Judah made some 
attempt to gain independence. According to Assur-bani-pal all 
the western lands were inflamed by the revolt of his brother 
Samas-sum-ukin. What part Judah took in the Trans jordanic 
di.sturbances, in which Moab fought invading Arabian tribes on 
behalf of Assyria, is unknown (see Moab). Manasseh's son Amon 
fclj m a court intrigue and “ the people of the land,” after aveng^ 
the murder, set up in his place the infant Josiah (637). ^e 
circumstances imply a regency, but the records are silent upon 

> The fact that these lists are of the kings of the land Hatti ** 
would suggest that the term ** Hittitc ** had been extencled to 
Palestine. 

^ So K. Budde, Bel, of Israel to Exile, pp. 165-167. For an 
attempt to recover the character of the cults, see W. Erot, Hebrder 
(Leipzig, 1906), pp, 150 sqq. 
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the outlook. The assumption that the decay of Assyria awoke 
the national feeling of independence is perhaps justified by those 
events which made the greatest impression upon the compiler, 
and an account is given of Josiah’s religious reforms, based upon 
a source apparently identical with that which described the work 
of Jehoash. In an age when the oppression and corruption of the 
ruling classes had been such tliat those who cherished the old 
worship of Yahweh dared not confide in their most intimate com- 
panions (Mic. vii. 5, 6), no social reform was possible; but now 
tlie young Josiah, the popular choice, was upon the t^one. A 
roll, it is said, waa found in the Temple, its contents struck 
terror into the hearts of the priests and lung, and it led to a 
solemn covenant before Yahweh to observe the provisions of the 
law-book which had been so opportunely recovered. 

That the writer (« Kings xxii. seq.) meant to describe the discoveiy 
of Deuteronomy is evident from the events which followed ; and tliis 
identification of the roll, already made by Jerome, Chrysostom 
and others, has substantiated by modern literary criticism 
since De Wette (1805). (See Pbuteronomy; Josiah.) Some very 
inlerosting parallels have been cited from Egyptian and Assyrian 
records vriiere religious texts, said to have been found in temples, 
or oracles from the distant past, have come to light at the very time 
when the days were full. ^ There is, however, no real proof for 
the traditional antiquity of Deuteronomy. The book forms a very 
distinctive landmark in the religious history by reason of its attitude 
to cult and ritual (see HKBKiiW Kkligion § 7). In particular 
it is aimed against the worship at the numerous minor sanctuaries 
and inculcate the sole pre-eminence of the one great sanctuary —the 
Temple of Jerusalem. This centralisation involved tlie removal of 
the local priests and a modification of ritual and legal observance. 
The fall of Samaria, Sennacherib’s devastation of Judah, and the 
growth of Jerusalem as the capital, had tended to raise the position 
of the Temple, although Israel itself, .'is also Judah, had famous 
sanctuaries of its own. From the standpoint of the popular religion, 
liic removal of the local altars, like Hezekioh's destruction of the 
brazen serpent, would be an act of desecration, an iconoclasm which 
can be |)artly appreciated from tne sentiments of 2 Kings xviii. 22, 
and partly also from the modern Wahhabite reformation (of the igth 
century). But the details and success of the reforms, when viewed 
in the light of the testimony of contemporary prophets, are uncer- 
tain. l^hc book of Deuteronomy crystallizes a doctrine; it is the 
codification of toacliing which ore, supposes a carefully prepared soil. 
The account of Josiah*s work, like that of Hezekiah, is written by oncj 
of the Deuteronomic school : that is to say, the writer describes the 
promulgation of tic teaching under which he lives. It is part of 
the scheme which runs through the book of Kings, and its apparent 
object is to show that the Temple planned by David ami founded by 
Solomon ultimately gained its true position as the only .sanctuary 
of Yahweh to which his worshippers should reiiair. Accordingly, 
in handling Josiah ‘s successors the writer no longer refers to the 
high places. But if Josiah carried out the reforms ascribed to him 
they were of no lasting efiect. This is conclusively shown by the 
writings of Jeremiah (xxv. 3-7, xxxvi. 2 scq.) and Ezekiel. Josiah 
himself is praised for his justice, but faithtes Judah is inisincere 
(Jer. iii 10),. and those who claim to possess Yahweh 's law are 
denounced (viii. 8). If Israel coukl appear to be better than Judah 
(iii. ii; Ezek. xvi., xxiii.), the religious revival wu.s a practical failure, 
and it was not until a century later that the opportunity again came 
to put anv new teaching into ettect (§ 20). On the other hand, 
the book of Deuteronomy has a characteristic social -religious side; 
its humanity, philanthropy and charity are the distinctive features 
of its laws, and Josiah s reputation (Jer. xxii. 15 seep) and the 
circumstances in which he was chosen king may suggest that 
he, like Jehoash (2 Kings xi. 17; cf. xxiii. 3), had entered into a 
reciprocal covenant with a people who, as Micah's writings would 
indicate, had suffered grievous oppression and misery.'^ 

17. The Fall of the Judaean Monarchy , — In Josiah’s reign a 
new era was beginning in the history of the world. Assyria was 
rapidly decaying and Egypt had recovered from the blows of 
Assur-bani-pai (to which the Hebrew prophet Nalium alludes, 
iii. 8--10). Psammetichus (Psamtek) I., one of the ablest of 
Egyptian rulers for many centuries, threw off the Assyrian yoke 

1 See G. Maspero, Gesch. d. morgenldnd. Vdlker (1877), p. 440; 
E. Naville, Proc, Soc, Bibl, Archaeol, (1907), pp. 232 sqq., and T. K. 
Cheync, Decline cmd Fall of Judah (1908), p. i3» with references. 
(The genuineness of such discoveries is naturally a matter for his- 
torical criticism to decide. Thus the discovery of Numa's laws in 
Rome (Livy xl. 29), upon which undue weight has sometimes been 
laid (see Klostermann, Der PeniaUuch^ 1906, pp. 13.5 sqq.), was not 
accepted as genuine by the senate (who had the laws des^yed), 
probably not by Pliny himself. Only the later antiquariM 
clung to the belief in their truitwoi:thiness.---(Co»«wwn»Vjtf/etf.)l 

* &)th kings came to the throne after a conspira<^ aim^ at 
existing abuses, and other parallels can be found (see Kings). 


with the help of troops from Asia Minor and employed these to 
guard his eastem frontiers at Defneh. He also revived the old 
trading-connexions between Egy pt and Phoenicia. A Chaldean 
princjc, Nabopolassar, set himself up in Babylonia, and Assyria 
was compelled to invoke the aid of the A .knza. It was perhaps 
after this that an inroad of Scythians {q,v,) occurred (r. 626 b.c.); 
if it did not actually touch Judah, the advent of the people of 
the north appears to have caused great alarm (Jer. iv.-vi.: 
Zephaniah). Bethshean in Samaria has perhaps preserved in its 
later (though temporary) name Scythopolis an echo of the inva- 
sion.** Later, Mecho, son of Psammetichus, proposed to add 
to Egypt some of the Assyrian provinces, and marched through 
Palestine. Josiah .at once interposed; it is uncertain whether, in 
spite of the power of Egypt, he had hopes of extending his king- 
dom, or whether the famous reformer was, like Manasseh, a va.ssal 
of Assyria. The book of Kings gives the standpoint of a later 
Judaean writer, but Josiah^s authority over a much larger urea 
than Judah alone is suggested by xxiii. 19 (part of an addition), 
and by the references to the border at Riblah in Ez(^k, vi. 14, 
xi. TO seq. He was slain at Megiddo in 608, and Egypt, as in the 
long-di.stant past, again held Palestine and Syria, The Judaeans 
made j ehoahaz (or wShallum) their king, but the Pharaoh banished 
him to Egypt three months later and appointed his brother 
jehoiakim. Shortly afterwards Nineveh fell, and with it the 
empire which had dominated the fortunes of Palestine for over 
two centuries (see S 10). Nabonidus (Nabunaid) king of Baby- 
lonia (556 B.c.) saw in the disaster the vengeance of the gods for 
the sacrilege of Sennacherib; the Hebrew prophets, for their 
part, exulted over Yahwch’s far-reaching judgment. The newly 
formed Chaldean power at once njcognizcd in Nccho a dangerous 
rival and Nabopolassar sent his son Nebuchadrezzar, who ovit- 
threw the Egyptian forces at Carchemish (605). 'J'he battle was 
the turning-point of the age, and with it the succtsssion of the new 
Chaldean or Babylonian kingdom was as.surcd. But the relations 
between Egypt and Judah were not broken off. The course 
of events is not clear, but Jehoiakim {q,v,) at all events was in- 
clined to rely upon Egypt. He died just as Nebuchadrezzar, 
seeing his warnings disregarded, was preparing to lay siege to 
jerusakm. Ilis young son Jehoiachin surrendered after a 
three months’ reign, with his mother and the court; they were 
taken away to Babylonia, together with a number of the artisan 
class (596). Jehoiakim’s brother, Mattaniah or Zedekiah, wes 
set in his place under an oath of allegiance, which he broke, pre- 
ferring llophra the new king of Egypt. A few years later the 
second siege took place. It began on the tenth day of the tenth 
month, January 587. The loo&d-for intervention of Ej^pt was 
unavailing, although a temporary raising of the siege in.spired wild 
hopes. Desertion, pestilence and famine added to the usual 
horrors of a siege, and at length on the ninth day of the fourth 
month 586, a breach was made in the walls. Zedekiah fled 
towards the Jordan valley but was .seized and taken to Nebuchad- 
rezzar at Riblah (45 m. south of Hamath). His sons were slain 
before his eyes, and he him.self was blinded and carried off to 
Babylon after a reign of eleven years. The Babylonian Nebuzar- 
adan was sent to take vengeance upon the rebellious city, and 
on the seventh day of the fifth month 586 b.c. Jerusalem was 
destroyed. The Temple, palace and city buildings were burned, 
the walls broken down, the chief priest Seraiah, the second priest 
Zephaniah, and other leaders were put to death, and a large body 
of people was again carried away. The disaster became the 
great epoch-making event for Jewi.^h history and literature. 

Throughout these stormy years the prophet Jeremiah {q*v,) had 
realized that Judah’s only hope lay in submission to Babylonia. 
Stigmatized as a traitor, scorned and even imprisoned, he had not 
ceased to utter his warnings to deaf ears, althougli Zedekiah 
himself was perhaps open to persuasion. Now the penalty had 
been paid, and the Babylonians, whose policy was less destructive 
than that of Assyria, contented themselves with appointing as 
governor a certain C^aliah. The new centre was Mizpah, a 
commanding eminence and sanctuary, about 5 m. N.W. of 
Jerusalem; and here Gedaliah issued an appeal to the people to 
» But see N.. Schmidt, Ency, “ Scythians,” § i. 
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be loyal to Babylonia aiid to resume their former peaceful occu- 
pations. The land had not been devastated^ and many gladly 
returned from their hiding-places in Moab^ Edom and Ammon. 
But discontented survivors of the royal family under Ishmael 
intrigued with Baalis^ king of Ammon. The plot resulted in 
the murder of Gedaliah and an unsuccessful attempt to carry oil 
various princesses and officials who had been left in the governor’s 
care. This new confusion and a natural fear of Babylonia’s 
vengeance led many to feel that their only safety lay in flight to 
Egypt j and, although warned by Jeremiah that even there the 
sword would find them, they fled south and took refuge in 
Tahpanhes (Daphnae, q.v,), afterwards forming small settle- 
ments in other parts of Eg}’'pt. But the thread of the history 
is broken, and apart from an allusion to the favour shown to 
the captive Jehoiachin (with which the books of Jeremiah and 
Kings conclude), there is a gap in the records, and subsequent 
events are viewed from a new standpoint (§ 20). 

The last few years of the Judaean kingdom present several difficult 
problems. 

(a) That there was some fluctuation of tradition is evident in the 
case of Jehoiakim, with whose quiet cna ^2 Kings xxiv. 6 [sec also 
Lucian]; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8 [Septuagint]) contrast the fate fore- 
shadowed in Jer. xxii. 18 seq., xxxvi. 30 (cf. Jos. Ant. x. 6, 2 seq.). 
The tradition of his captivity (2 Chron. xxxvi. 6; Dan. i. 2) ha.s 
apparently confused him with Jehoiachin, and the latter's reign is 
so brief that some overlapping is conceivable. Moreover, the 
prophecy in Jer. xxxiv. 5 that ifedekiah would die in peace is not 
bom 2 out by the history, nor does Jo.siah’s fate agree with the 
promise in 2 Kings xxii. 20. There is aUKi an evident relation between 
the pairs : Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin and Zedekiah 
(e.g. length of reigns), and the difficulty felt in regard to the second 
and third is obvious in the attempts of the Jewish historian Josephus 
to provide a compromise. I'he contemporary prophecies ascribed 
to Tcremiah and Ez#vViel require careful examination in this con- 
nexion, partly as rega^^s their traditional background (especially 
the headings and setting), and partly for their contents, the details of 
which sometimes do not admit of a literal interpretation in accor- 
dance with our present liistorical material (cf. Ezek. xix. 3-9, where 
the two brothers carried ofl to Egypt and Babylon respectively would 
seem to be Jehoahaz and Ills nephew Jehoiacliin). 

(b) Some fluctuation is obvious in the number, dates and extent 
of the deportations. Jer. lii, 28-30 gives a total of 4600 persons, 
in contrast to 2 Kings xxiv. 14, 16 (the numbers are not inclusive), 
and reckons three deportations in the 7th (? 17th), 18th and 23rd 
years of Nebuchadrezzar. Only the second is specifically said to be 
from Jerusalem (the remaining arc of Judaean.s), and the last has 
been plausibly connected with the murder of Gedaliah, an interval 
of five years being assumed. For this twenty third year Jo.sephus 
(Ant. X. 9, 7) gives an invasion of Egypt and an attack upon Ammon, 
Moab and Palestine (sec Nebuchadrezzar). 

(c) That the exile lasted seventy years from 586 b.c. to the com- 

! Action of the second temple) is the view of the canonical history 
2 Chron, xxxvi. 21; Jer. xxv. ii, xxix. lo; Zeeh. i. 12; cf. Tyre, 
sa. xxiii. 15), but it is usually reckoned from the first deportation, 
which was looked upon as of greater significance than the second 
(Jer. xxiv. xxix.), and it may be a round number. Another difficulty 
is tlie interpretation of the 40 years in Ezek. iv. G (cf. Eg3q)t, xxix. iil, 
and the 390 in v. 5 (Septuagint 150 or 190; 130 in Jos. x. 9 i 7 end). 
A ^riod of fifty years is allowed by the chronological scheme 
(i Kings vi. i ; cf. Jos. c. Ap. i. 21), and the late book of Banich (vi. 3) 
even speaks of seven generations. Varying chronological schemes 
may have been current and some weignt must be laid upon the 
remarkable vagueness of the historical information in later 
writii^s (see Daniel). 

(d) The attitude of the neighbouring peoples constitutes another seri- 
ous problem (cf . 2 Kings xxiv. 2 and 2 Cliron. xxxvi, 5, where Lucian's 
recension and the Septuagint respectively add the Samaritans !), in 
view of the circumstances of Gecfaliah's appointment (Jer. xl. ix, see 
above) as contrasted with the frequent prophecies against Ammon, 
Moab and Edom which seem to be contemporary (see Edom ; Moad). 

(e) Finally, the recurrence of similar historical situations in J udaean 
history must be considered. The period under review, with its rela- 
tions between Judah and Eg3q)t, can be illustrated by pr^hecies 
ascribed to a similar situation in the time of Hezekiah. But the 
destruction of Jerusalem Ls not quite unique, and somewhat later 
we meet with indirect evidence for at least one similar disaster upon 
which the records arc silent. There are a number of apparently 
relatc*d passages which, however, on internal grounds, arc unsuitable 
to the present period, and when they show independent signs of a 
later date (in their present form), there is a very strong probability 
that they refer to such subsequent disasters. The scantiness of 
lustorical tradition makes a final solution impossible, but the study 
of these years has an important bearing on the history of the later 
Judaean state, which has been characteristically treated from the 
standpoint of exiles who returned from Babylonia and regard them- 


selves as the kernel of " Israel." From this point of view, the 
desire to intensify the denudation of Palestine and the fate of its 
remnant, and to look to the Babylonian exiles for the future, can 
probably be recognized in the writings attributed to contemporary 
prophets.^ 

18. Internal Conditions and the Exile . — Many of the exiles 
accepted their lot and settled down in Babylonia (cf. Jer. xxix. 
4-7) j Jewish colonies, too, were being founded in Egypt. The 
agriculturists and herdsmen who had been left in Palestine 
formed, as always, the staple population, and it is impossible to 
imagine either Judah or Israel as denuded of its inhabitants. 
The down-trodden peasants were left in peace to divide the land 
among them, and new conditions arose as they took over the 
ownerless estates. But the old continuity was not entirely 
broken; there was a return to earlier conditions, and life moved 
more freely in its wonted channels. The fall of the monarchy 
involved a reversion to a pre-monarchical state. It had scarcely 
been otherwise in Israel. The Israelites who had been carried 
of! by the Assyrians were also removed from the cult of the land 
(cf. I Sam. xxvi.19; Ruth i. 15 seq.). It is possible that some had 
escaped by taking timely refuge among their brethren in Judah; 
indeed, if national tradition availed, there were doubtless times 
when Judah cast its eye upon the land with which it had been 
so intimately connected. It would certainly be unwise to draw a 
sharp boundary line between the two districts; kings of Judah 
could be tempted to restore the kingdom of their traditional 
founder, or Assyria might be complaisant towards a faithful 
udaean vassal. The character of the Assyrian domination over 
srael must not be misunderstood; the regular payment of 
tribute and the provision of troops were the main requirements, 
and the position of the masses underwent little change if an 
Assyrian governor took the place of an unpopular native ruler. 
The two sections of the Hebrews who had had so much in 
common were scarcely severed by a border-line only a few miles 
to the north of Jerusalem. But Israel after the fall of Samaria 
is artificially excluded from the Judaean horizon, and lies as a 
foreign land, although Judah itself had suffered from the intru- 
sion of foreigners in the preceding centuries of war and turmoil, 
and strangers had settled in her midst, had formed part of the 
royal guard, or had even served as janissaries (§ 15, end). 

Samaria had experienced several changes in its original 
population,^ and an instructive story tells how the colonists, 
m their ignorance of the religion of their new home, incurred the 
divine wrath. Cujus regio ejus religio — settlement upon a new 
soil involved dependence upon its god, and accordingly prie.sts 
were sent to instruct the Samaritans in the fear of Yahweh. 
Thenceforth they continued the worship of the Israelite Yaliweh 
along with their own native cults (2 Kings xvii. 24-28, 33). 
Their descendants claimed participation in the privileges of 
the Judaeans (cf. Jer. xli. 5), and must have identified themselves 
with the old stock (Ezra iv. 2), Whatever recollection they 
preserved of their origin and of the circumstances of their entry 
would be retold from a new standpoint; the ethnological tradi- 
tions would gain a new meaning; the assimilation would in 
time become complete. In view of subsequent events it would 
be difficult to find a more interesting subject of inquiry than 
the internal religious and sociological conditions in Samaria at 
this age. 

To the prophets the religious position was lower in Judah 
than in Samaria, whose iniquities were less grievous (Jer. iii. 
II seq., xxiii. 11 sqq.; Ezek. xvi. 51). The greater prevalence 
of heathen elements in Jerusalem, as detailed in the reforms of 
Josiah or in the writings of the prophets (cf. Ezek. viii.), would 

^ So also one can now compare the estimate taken of the Jews in 
Egypt in Jer. xUv. with the actual religious conditions wmch arc 
k^own to have prevailed later at Elephantine, where a small Jewish 
coiuny worshipped Yahu (Yahweh) at their own temple (see E. 
Sachau, " Drei aram. Papyrusurkundc," in the Abhandlungen of 
the Prussian Academy, Berlin, X907). 

° Sargon had removed Babylonians into the land of Hatti (Syria 
and Palestine), and in 715 b.c. among the colonists were tribes appar- 
ently of desert origin (Tamud, Hayapa, &c.); other settlements arc 
ascribed to Esar-haddon and perhaps Assur-bani -pal (Ezraiv. 2, zo). 
See for the evidence, A. E. Cowley, Ency. Bib. col. 4257; J. A. 
Montgomery, The Samaritans, pp. 46-57 (Philadelphia, 1907). 
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at least suggest that the destruction of the state was not entirely 
a disaster. To this catastrophe may be due the fragmentary 
character of old Judaean historical traditions. Moreover, the 
land was purified when it became divorced from the practices 
of a luxurious court and lost many of its worst inhabitants. 
In Israel as in Judah the political disasters not only meant 
a shifting of population, they also brought into prominence 
the old popular and non-official religion, the character 
of which IS not to be condemned because of the attitude of 
lofty prophets in advance of their age, When there were sects 
like the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.), when the Judaean fields could 
produce a Micah or a Zephaniah, and when Israel no doubt 
had men who inherited the spirit of a Hosea, the nature of the 
underlying* conditions can be more justly appreciated. The 
writings of the prophets were cherished, not only in the un- 
favourable atmosphere of courts (see Jer, xxxvi., 21 sqq.), but 
also in the circles of their followers (Isa. viii. 16). In the quiet 
smaller sanctuaries the old-time beliefs were maintained, and the 
priests, often perhaps of the older native stock (cf. 2 Kings 
xyii. 28 and above), were the recognized guardians of the reli- 
gious cults. The old stories of earlier days encircle places which, 
though denounced for their corruption, were not regarded as 
illegitimate, and in the form in which the dim traditions of the 
past are now preserved they reveal an attempt to purify popular 
belief and thought. In the domestic circles of prophetic 
communities the part played by their great hcad.s in history 
did not suffer in the telling, and it is probable that some part 
at least of the extant history of the Israelite kingdom passed 
through the hands of men whose interest lay in the pre-eminence 
of their seers and their beneficent deeds on behalf of these small 
communities. This interest and the popular tone of the history 
may be combined with the fact that the literature does not take 
us into the midst of that world of activity in which the events 
unfolded themselves. 

Although the records preserve complete silence upon the period 
now under review, it is necessary to free oneself from the narrow out- 
look of the later Judaean compilens. It is a gratuitous assumption 
that the history of (north) Israel ceased with the fall of Samaria or 
that Judah then took over Israelite literature and inherited the old 
Israelite spirit ; the question of the preservation of earlier writings 
is of historical importance. It is true that the situation in Lsrael 
or Samaria continues obscure, but a careful study of literary pro- 
ductions, evidently not earlier than the 7th century b.c., reveals a 
j. articular loftiness of conception and a tendency which finds its 
1 a allels in Hosea and approximates the peculiar characteristics 
of the Deuteronomic school of thouglit. But the history which the 
judacan writers have handed down is influenced by the later hostility 
lietween Judah and Samaria. The traditional bond between the 
north ancf south which nothing could efface (cf. Jos. Ani. xi. 8, 6) has 
been carried back to the earliest ages; yet the present period, after 
the age of rival kingdoms, Judah and Israel, and before the founda- 
tion of Judaism, is that in which the historical background for the 
inclusion of Judah among the ‘‘sons" of Israel is equally suit- 
able (§§ 5, 20, end). The circumstances favoured a closer alliance 
between the people of Palestine, and a greater prominence of the 
old holy places (Hebron, Bethel, Shcchem, of which the ruined 
Jerusalem would not be one, and the existing condition of Judah 
and Israel from internal and non-political points of view — not their 
condition in the j)re-monarchical ages — is the more crucial problem 
in biblical history.^ 

19. Persian Period.'^ — The course of events from the middle 
of the 6th century b.c. to the close of the Persian period is 
lamentably obscure, although much indirect evidence indicatc.s 
that this age holds the key to the growth of written biblical 
history. It was an age of literary activity which manifested 
itself, not in contemporary historical record.s — only a few of 
which have survived — but rather in the special treatment of 
previously existing sources. The problems are of unusual 

^ The growing recognition that the land was not depopulated after 
5S6 is of fundamental significance for the cnticism of " exilic " 
and " post-exilic " history, G. A. Smith thus sums up a dis- 
cussion of the extent of the deportations : " . . . A large majority 
of the Jewish people remained on the land. This conclusion may 
startle us with our generally received notions of the whole nation as 
exiled. But there are facts which support it" {Jerttsalemf ii. 268). 

® On the place of Palestine in Persian history see Persia ; History ^ 
ancient f especially § 5 u- ; also Artaxbrxes ? Cambysbs ; Cyrus ; 
Darius, &c. 


intri^cy and additional light is needed from external evidence. 
It will be convenient to turn to this first. Scarcely 40 yeans 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, a new power appeared in the 
east in the person of Cyrus the Great. Babylon speedily fell 
(539 B.c.) and a fresh era opened. To the petty states this meant 
only a change of masters ; they now became part of one of the 
largest empires of antiquity. The prophct.s who had marked 
in the past the advent of Assyrians and Chaldeans now fixed 
their eyes upon the advance of Cyrus, confident that the fall 
of Babylon would bring the restoration of their fortunes. Cyrus 
was hailed as the divinely appointed saviour, the anointed one 
of Yahweh. The poetic imagery in which the prophets clothed 
the doom of Babylon, like the romantic account of Herodotus 
(i. 191), falls short of the simple contemporary account of Cyrus 
himself. He did not fulfil the detailed predictions, and the 
events did not reach the ideals of Hebrew writers; but these 
anticipations may have influenced the form which the Jewish 
traditions subsequently took. Nevertheless, if Cyrus was not 
originally a Persian and was not a worshipper of Yahweh 
(Isa. xli. 25), he was at least tolerant towards subject races and 
their religions, and the persistent traditions unmistakably point 
to the honour in which his memory was held. Throughout the 
Persian supremacy Palestine was necessarily influenced by 
the course of events in Phoenicia and Egypt (with which 
intercourse was continual), and some light may thus be in- 
directly thrown on its otherwise obscure political history, 'I’lius, 
when Cambyscs, the son of Cyrus, made his great expedition 
against Egypt, with the fleets of Phoenicia and Cyprus and 
with the camels of the Arabians, it is highly prol)able that 
Palestine itself was concerned. Also, the revolt which broke 
out in the Persian provinces at tl^is juncture may have extended 
to Palestine ; although the usurper Darius encountered his mo.st 
serious opposition in the north and north-east of his empire. An 
outburst of Jewish religious feeling is dated in the second year 
of Darius (520), but whether Judah was making a bold bid for 
independence or had received .special favour for abstaining 
from the above revolts, external evidence alone can det'ide. 
Towards the close of the reign of Darius there was a fresh revolt 
in Egypt; it was quelled by Xerxes (485-465), who did not 
imitate the religious tolerance of his predecessors. Artaxerxes 1 . 
Longimanus (465-425), attracts attention because the famous 
Jewish reformers Ezra and Nehemiah flourished under a king 
of this name. Other revolts occurred in Egypt, and for these 
and also for the rebellion of the Persian satrap Megabyzos 
(f. 448-447), independent evidence for the position of Judah is 
needed, since a catastrophe apparently befell the unfortunate 
state before Nehemiah appears upon tlic scene. Little i.s known 
of the mild and indolent Artaxerxes 11. Mnemon (404 359). 
With the growing weakne.ss of the Persian empire Egypt reas- 
serted its independence for a time. In the reign of Artaxerxes 111 . 
Ochus (359-338), Egypt, Phoenicia and Cyprus were in revolt ; 
the rising was quelled without mercy, and the details of 
the vengeance are valuable for the possible fate of Palestine 
itself. The Jewish historian Josephus (Ant, xi. 7) records 
the enslavement of the Jews, the polluiion of the Temple by a 
certain Bagoses (see Bagoas), and a seven years’ punishment. 
Other late sources narrate the destruction of Jericho and a 
deportation of the Jews to Babylonia and to Hyrcania (on the? 
Caspian Sea). The evidence for the catastrophes under 
Artaxerxes 1. and III. (see Artaxerxes), exclusively contained 
in biblical and in external tradition respectively, i.s of particular 
importance, since several biblical passages refer to disasters 
similar to those of 586 but presuppose different conditions and arc* 
apparently of later origin.'* The murder of Artaxerxes III. b)' 

^ The evidence for Artaxerxes HI., accepted by Ewald and others 
(see W. K. Smith, Otd Testament in Jewish Churchy 438 .seq.; W. 
Judeich, Kleinasiat. Siud.^ p. 170; T. K. Cheyne, Ency. Uib, col. 
2202; F. C. Kent, Hist, [1899], pp. 230 sqq.), has however been ques- 
tioned ^ Willrich, Judaica^ 35-39 (.see Cheyne, Ency. Bib. col. 
3941). The account of Josephus (above) raises several difficulties, 
especially the identity of Bagoses. It has been supposed that he has 
placed the record too late, and that this Bagoses is the Judaean 
governor who flourished about 408 b.c. (See p, 286, n. 3.) 
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Bagoses gave a set-back to the revival of the Persian Emihre, 
Under Darius Codomaanus (336-330) the advancing Greek 
power brought matters to a head^ and at the battle of Issus 
m 333 Alexander settled its fate. The overtlirow of Tyre 
and Gaza secured the possession of the coast and the Jewish 
state entered upon the Greek period. (See 25.) 

During these two centuries the Jews in Palestine had been only 
one of an aggregate of subject peoples enjoying internal freedom 
provided in return for a regular tribute. They lived in comparative 
quietude; although Herodotus knows the Palestinian coast he docs 
not mention the Jews. The earlier Persian kings acknowledged 
the various religions of the petty peoples; they were also patrons of 
their temples and would take care to preserve an ancient right of 
asylum or the privileges of long-established cults,' Cyrus on enter- 
ing Babylon had even restored the gods to the cities to which they 
belonged.- Consequently much interest attaches to the evidence 
which illustrates the environment of the Jews during this period. 
Those who had been scattered from Palestine lived in small colonies, 
sometimes mingling and intermarrying with the natives, sometimes 
strictly preserving their own individuality. Some took root in the 
strange lands, and, as later popular storicis indicate, evidently reached 
high positions; others, retaining a more vivid tradition of the land 
of their fathers, cherished the ideal of a restored J erusalem. Excava- 
tion at Nippur {q,v.) in Babylonia has brought to light numerous 
contract tablets of the 5th century n.c. with Hebrew proper names 
(Haggai, Ilanani, Gcdaliah, (See,). Papyri from Elephantine in 
Upper Egypt, of the same age, proceed from Jewish families 
who carry on a flourishing bnsine.ss, live among Egyptians and 
Persians, and take their oaths in courts of law in the name of the god 
“ Yaliu," the God of Heaven,” whose temple dated from the last 
Egyptian kings. Indeed, it was claimed that Cambyses had left 
the sanctuary unharmed but had destroyed the temples of the 
Egyptians. In Elephantine, as in Nippur, the legal usages show 
that similar elements of Babylonio-Assyrian culture prevailed, and 
the evidence from *wo such widely separated fields is instructive 
for conditions in Pai^ylne itself.*' 

20, The Restoration of Judah, — "I'he biblical history for the 
Persian period is contained in a new source — the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, whose standpoint and period are that of 
Chronicles, with which they are closely joined. After a brief 
description of the fall of Jerusalem the “ seventy years of 
the exile are passed over, and we are plunged into a history of 
the return (2 Chron. xxxvi ; Ezra i.). Although Palestine had not 
been depopulated, and many of the exiled Jews remained in 
Persia, the standpoint is lhat of those who returned from 
Babylon. Settled in and around Jerusalem, they look upon 
themselves as the sole community, the true Israel, even as it was 
believed that once before Israel entered and developed inde- 
pendently in the land of its ancestors. They look back from the 
age when half-suppressed hostility with Samaria had broken 
out, and when an exclusive Judaism had been formed. The 
interest of the writers is as usual in the religious history; they 
were indifferent to, or perhaps rather ignorant of, the strict 
order of events. Their narratives can be partially supplemented 
from other sources (Haggai ; Zechariah i.-viii.; Isa. xl.-lxvi.; 
Malachi), but a consecutive sketch is impossible.^ 

' Thus a decree of Diiriu.s I. takes the part of his subjects against 
the excessive zeal of the official Gadatas, and grants freedom of 
taxation and exemption from forced labour to those connected with a 
temple of Apollo in Asia Minor {BuUctin de correspondance hellinique^ 
xiii. 529; £. Meyer, EnUtchung des JudenthumSf p. 19 s^q*; ^f* id. 
Pofschunge^i, ii. 497), 

* In addition to this, the Ef^ptian story of the priest Uza-hor 
at the court of Cambyses and Darius reflects a policy of religious 
tolerance which illustrates the biliHcal account of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Bnigsch, Gesch, Aeg, pp. 784 sqq. ; see Cheync, Jew, ReUg, Life after 
the Exile^ pp. 40-43), 

From T6ma in north Arabia, also, there is monumental evidence 
of the 5th century B.c. for Babylonian and Assyrian influence upon 
the language, cult and art. For Nippur, see Hah. Exped. of Univ. of 
Pennsylvania^ series A, vol. ix. (1898), by H. V. Hilprechl; for 
Elephantine, the Mond papyri, A. H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri Discovered at Assuan (1906), and those cited above 
(p, 282» n. i). For the Jewish colonies in general, see H. Guthe, Emy. 
Bib,i art. ” Dispersion ” (with references) ; also below, § 25 sqq. 

^ See Ezra and Mehrmiah with bibliographical references, 
abo T. K. Cheyne, Introd, to Isaiah (1895); Jew, Religious Life 
ufter the Exile (1898) ; E. Sellizi, Stud, e, Enlstehungs gesch. d, jad. 
Gemeinde {1901); R. H. Kcnnett in Swete's Cambridge Biblical 
Essays (pp. 92 sqq.); G. Jahn.Db Bucher Esrau, Nehemja (1909); 
and C. C. Torrey, Ezra Studies (1910). 


In 561 BX. the captive Judaean king, Jehoiacliin, had received 
special marks of favour from Nebuchadrezzar’s son Amil- 
marduk. So little is known of this act of recognition that 
its significance can only be conjectured* A little later Tyre 
receive as its king Merbaal (555-552), who had been fetclied 
from Babylonia. Babylonia wau3 politically unsettled, the repre- 
sentative of the Davidic dynasty had descendants; if Babylon 
was assured of the allegiance of Judah further acts of clemency 
may well have followed. But the later recension of Judaean 
histoiy — our sole source— entirdy ignores the elevation of 
Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxv. 27 sqq.; Jer. lii. 31-34), and proceeds 
at once to the first year of Cyrus, who proclaims as his divine 
mission the rebuilding of the Temple (538). The Judaean 
Sheshbazzar (a corruption of some Babylonian name) brought 
back the Temple vessels which Nebuchadrezzar had carried 
away and prepared to undertake the work at the expense of 
the royal purse. An immense body of exiles is said to have 
returned at this time to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel, who was 
of Davidic descent, and the priest Jeshua or Joshua, the 
grandson of the murdered Seraiah (Ezra i.-'iii. ; v. 13-vi. 5). 
When these refused the proffered help of the people of Samaria, 
men of the same faith as themselves (iv. 2), their troubles began, 
and the Samaritans retaliated by preventing the rebuilding. The 
next historical notice is dated in the second year of Darius (520) 
when two prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, came forward to 
kindle the Judaeans to new efforts, and in spite of opposition 
the work went steadily onwards, thanks to the favour of Darius, 
until the Temple was completed four years later (Ezra v. 2, vi. 13 
sqq.). On the other liand, from the independent writings 
ascribed to these prophets, it appears that no considerable body 
of exiles could have returned — it is still an event of the future 
(Zech. ii. 7, vi. 15); little, if anything, had been done to the 
Temple (Hag. ii. 15); and Zerubbabel i.s the one to take in 
hand and complete the great undertaking (Zech. iv. 9). The 
prophets address themselves to men living in comfortable 
abodes with olive-fields and vineyards, suffering from bad seasons 
and agricultural depression, and though the (tountry is un- * 
settled there is no reference to any active opposition on the 
part of Samaritans. So far from drawing any lesson from 
the brilliant event in the reign of Cyrus, the prophets imply 
that Yahweh’s wrath is still upon the unfortunate city and that 
Persia is still the oppressor. Consequently, although small 
bodies of individuals no doubt came back to Judah from time 
to time, and some special mark of favour may have been shown 
by Cyrus, the opinion has gained ground since the early arguments 
of E, Schrader {Stud, u. Krit,, 1867, pp. 460 504), that the com- 
piler’s representation of the liistory is untrustworthy. His main 
object is to make the new Israel, the post-exilic community at 
Jerusalem, continuous, as a society, with the old Israel.^ Greater 
weight must be laid upon the independent evidence of the 
prophetical writings, and the objection that Palestine could not 
have produced the religious fervency of Haggai or Zechariah 
without an initial impulse from Babylonia begs the question. 
Unfortunately the internal conditions in the 6th century b.c. 
can be only indirectly estimated (S 18), and the political position 
must remain for the present quite uncertain. In Zerubbabel 
the people beheld once more a ruler of the Davidic race. The 
new temple heralded a new future; the mournful fasts com- 
memorative of Jerusalem’s disasters would become feasts; 
Yahweh had left the Temple at the fall of Jerusalem, but had now 
returned to sanctify it with his presence; the city had purged 
its iniquity and was fit once more to become the central sanc- 
tuary. So Haggai sees in Zerubbabel the representative of the 

** TJiere is an obvious effort to preserve the continuity of tradition 
(a) in Ezra ii. which gives a list of families who returned from exile 
each to its own city, and (M in the return of tlie holy vessels in the 
time of Cyrus (contrast i Esdras iv. 43 sec|,), a view which, in spite 
of Dan. i. 2, v. 2 seq., conflicts with 2 Kings xxiv. 13 and xxv. 13 
(see, however, v, 14). That attempts have been macle to adjust 
contr^iciory representations is suggested by the prophecy ascribed 
to Jeremiah (xxvii. 16 sqq.) where the restoration of the holy vessels 
finds no place in the shorter text of the Septuagint (sec \V. K. 
Smith, Old Test, and Jew, Church, pp. 104 sqq.). 
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ideal kingdm, the trusted and hi^dy favoured mai^ter who was 
the signet-ring' i^on Yab weh’s hand (contrast Hag. ii. 24 with Jer. 
xxii. 25). Zechariah, in hds tum^ proclaims the overthrow of 
all difficukies in the path of the new king^ who shall rule in 
glory supported by the priest (Zech. vi.). What political 
aspirations were revived, what other writers were inspired by 
these momentous events are questions of inference. 

A work which inculcates the dependence of the state upon the 
purity of ita ruler is the unfinished book of Kings with its histo^ 
of the Davidic dynasty and the Temple. Its ideals culminate in 
Josiah (§ 16, end), and there is a strong presumption that it is 
intendeu to impress upon the new era the lessons drawn from the 
past. Its treatment of tiie monarchy is only part of a ^rcat and now 
highly ci^mpHcated Hterary undertaking (traceable in the books 
joshua to Kings), inspired with the thought and coloured by 
language characteristic of Deuteronomy (especially tiie secondary 
portions), which forms the necessary introduction. Whatever 
reforms Josiah actually accomplished, the restoration afforded the 
opjKjrtunity of bringing the Deuteronomic teaching into action; 
though it is more probable that Deuteronomy itself in the main is 
not much earlier than the second liaif of the 0th century b.c.* It 
shows a strong nationalist feeling which is not restricted to Judah 
alone, bul comprises a greater Israel from Kadesh in Naphtali in 
the north to Hebron in the south, and even extends beyond the 
Jordan. Distinctive non- Judaean features are included, as in the 
Samaritan liturgical office (Deut. xxvii. 14-26), and the evidence for 
the conclusion that traditions originally of (north) Israelite intert?st 
were taken over and adaj)tcd to the later standpoint of Judah and 
Jerusalem (viz. in the Deuteroiiomic book of Kings) independently 
TOnilrms the inferences drawn from Deuteronomy itself. The al>- 
senco of direct testim <ny can be partially supplied by later events 
which presuppose the break-up of no inconsiderable state, and imply 
relations witfi Samaria which had been by no means so unfriendly 
as the historians represent. A common ground for Judaism and 
Samaritanism is obvious, and it is in this obscure age tlmt it is to be 
sought. Hut the curtain is raised for too brief an interval to ailow 
of more than a passing glimpse at the restoration of Judaean for- 
tunes; not until the time of Nehemiah, about 140 years after the 
fall of J erusalcm, does the hishjHcal material become less imperfect. 

U|X)h this blank period before the foundation of Judaism (§§ 

23) much Kght is also thrown by another body of evidence. It has 
long been recognized that 1 Chrun. ii. and iv. represent a Judah 
composed mainly of groups which had moved up from the south 
(Hebron) to the vicinity of Jerusalem. It includes Caleb and Jerah- 
mcel, Kenite or Rechalnto families, scribes, Ac., and these, as 
“ sons of Hezron, claim some relationship with Gilead. The nam^ 
(>oint generally to an affinity with south Palestine and north Arabia 
(Edom, Midian, < 5 fec.; see espcjcially the lists in Gen, xxxvi.h and 
suggest that certain members of a closely related collection of 
groups had separated from the main l)otiy and were ultimately 
enrolled as Israelites. It is also recognized by many scholars that 
in the present account of the exodus there arc indications of the 
original prominence of traditions of Kadesh, and also of a journey 
northwards in which Caleb, Kenites and others took part (§ 5). On 
these and on other grounds besides, it has long been felt that south 
Palestine, with its north Arabian connexions, is of real importance in 
biblical research, and for many years efforts have been made to 
determine the true significance of the evidence. The usu.il tendency 
has been to regard it in the light of the criticism of early Israelite 
history, which demands some reconstruction (§ 8), and to discern 
distinct tribal movements previous to the union of Judah and Israel 
under David. On the other hand, tlie elaborate theory of T. K. 
Cheync involves the view that a history dealing with the south 
actually underlies our sources and can be recovered by emendation 
of the text. Against the former is the fact that although certain 
groups are ultimately found in Judah (Judg. i.), the evidence for 
the movement — a conquest north of Kadesh, almost at the gate of 
the promised land— explicitly mentions Israel ; and against the latter 
the evidence again shows that this representation has been deliber- 
ately subordinated to the entrance of Israel from beyond the Jordan,* 


* The view that Deuteronomy is later than the 7th century has 
been suggested by M. Vemes, Nouvelle hypothiss sur la comp, at 
Vori^ne au Deut. (1887); Havet, Christiem. ei ses origines UHyS); 
Horst, in Rw, d$ Vhist. des telig. , 1 888 ; and more recently by E. Day, 
Jaum. Bib, Lit, (1902), pp. 202 sqq.; and R. H. Kennett, Joum, 
TheoL Stud. (1906), pp. 486 sqq. The strongest counter-arguments 
(see W. E. Addis, Doc. of Httxai, ii. 2-9) rely upon the historical 
trustworthiness of 2 Kings xxii. seq. Weighty reasons are brought 
also by conservative writers against the theory that Deuteronomy 
dates from or about the age of Josiah, and their objections to the 
" discovery ” of a new law-roll apply equally to the re-disoovery '' 
and promulgation of an old and authentic code. 

* See, for Cheyne s view, his Decline and Fall of Judah : Introduction 
(1908). The former tendenev has many supporters; see, among 
recent writers, N. Schmidt, Hubert Journal (i 90 ^)> PP* 3*2 soq.; C. F. 
Burney, joum, TheoL Stud, <1908), pp. 321 sqq.; O. A. Tcffteen, 


In either case the history of separate sections of people may have 
been extended to Israel as a whvde, but there is no ovidence zbr any 
adequate reconstruction. Yet tlie presence of distinct representa- 
tions of the history may be recognized, and since the Judaean 
compilers of the Old Testament have incorporated non- Judaean 
sources (e.g, the history of the northern monarchy), it is oibvious 
that, apart from indigenous Judaean tradition, the southern groups 
which were ultimately enrolled in Judah would possess their own 
stock of oral and written lore. Hence it is nolcwortliy tliat the late 
editor of Judges has given the first place to Otlmiel, a Kouizzite, 
and tlxerefore of Edomite affinity, though subsequently reckoned 
as a Judatian (Judg. i. 13, iii. 9; cf. Gen. xxxvi. 11 ; 1 Chron. iv. 13). 
Of Kenite intei*'est is the position of Cain, ancestor of heroes of culture 
ajxd of the worship of Yaiiweh (Gen. iv. 17 sqq.). One fragmentary 
source alludes to a journey to the Midianite or Kenite father-in-law 
of Moses with the Ark (<7.1;.) ; another knows of its movements with 
David and the priest Abiathar (a name closely related to J ether or 
Jethro; cf. also i Chron. iv. 17), Distinctively Calebite arc the 
stories of the eponym who, fearless of the " giants " of 1 Palestine, 
gained striking nivine promises (Num. xiv. ii -24) ; Caleb's overthrow 
of the Hebnmite giants finds a parallel in David's conflicts before 
the capture of Jerusalem, and may be as.socialed with the belief that 
these primitive giants once filled the land (Josh. xi. 21 .seq.; see § 7, 
and David; Samuel, Books of). Calebite, too, are Hebron and its 
patnm Abraham, and both increase in prominence in the patriarchal 
narratives, where, moreover, an important body of tradition can liave 
emanated only from outside Israel and Judah (see (iuNEsis). 
Although Judah was always closely conncclcd with tlie south, these 
" southern* *’ features (once clearly more extensive and complete) 
are found in the Deutcronomic and piie.slly compilations, and their 
presence in the historical records can hardly be severed from the 
prominence of "southern " families in the vicinity ol Jerusalem, 
some time after the fall of Jerusalem. The background in i Chron. Ii. 
presupposes the desolation after that disaster, and some traces of 
the.se families are found in Nehemiah's time; and while the traditions 
know of a separation from Edom (viz. stories of Jacob and his 
" brother " Esau), elsewhere Edom is frequently denounced for 
unbrotherly conduct in connexion with some disaster which befell 
Jerusalem, apparently long after 58O n.c. (see 22).* The true 
inwardness of this movement, its extent and its history, can hardly 
be recovered at present, but it is noteworthy that the evidence 
generally involves the Levites, an ecclesiastical body whicii under- 
went an extremely intricate development. To a certain extent it 
would seem that oven as Clironiclcs has passed through tlio 
hands of one wlio was keenly interested in the Temple service, so 
the other historical lK)()ks have been sliaptd not only by the late 
priestly writers (symlxfiized in literary criticism by B), but also by 
rather earlier writers, also of priestly sympathies, but of " southern^' 
or half- Edo mite affinity. This Is independently suggested by the 
contents and vicissitude:? of the purely enrlesiastical traditions.* 

Receml crilici.sm goes to .show that there is a very considerable 
t)ody of biblical material, more important for ils attitude to the 
liistory tlian for its historical accuracy, the true meaning of which 
cannot as yet be clearly perceived. It raises many serious problems 
which concentrate upon that age which is of the greatest importance 
for the biblical and theological student. The peiplcxing relation 
between the admittedly late compilations and the actual course 
of the early history becomes still more intricate when one 
observes such a feature as the late interest in the Israelite tribes. No 
doubt there is much that is purely artificial and untrustworthy in 
the late (post-exilic) represen fix lions of these divisions, but it is 
almost incredible that the historical foundation for their early 
career is severed from the written sources by centuries of warfare, 
immigration and other di.sturbing factors. On the one hand, 
conservative scholars insist upon the close material relation between 
the constituent sources; critical scholars, on the other hand, while 
recognizing much tliat is relatively untrustworthy, refrain from 
departing from the general outlines of the canonical history more 
than is absolutely necessary. Hcncc the various reconstructions 
of the earlier history, with all their inherent weaknesses. But 

T/ie Historic Exodus (1909), pp. 120 sejq.; especially Meyer and 
T-uther, Die Israeliteny pp. 442 -44^, &c. T ()r the early recognition of 
the evidence in question, see J. Wdlhauscn, De gentihus et familiis 
Judaeis (G 5 ttingen, 1870); Prolegomena (Eng. trails.), pp. 216 oqq., 
342 sqq., and 441-443 (from art. " Israel," § 2, Ency, Brit. 9th ed.) ; 
also A. Kueneii, Helig, of Israel (i. 135 seq., 176-182); VV. R. Smith, 
Prophets of Israel^ pp. 28 seq.. 379. 

^ For the prominence of the "southern " element in Judah see 
E. Meyer, Enistehung d, Judenthums (1896), pp. 119, 147, 167, 177, 
183 n. i; Israeliien, pp. 3 . 5 * 5i 40*1 4*9 seq. 

* See § 23 end, and Levitks. When Edom is renowned for wis- 
dom and a small Judaean family boasts of sages v/hose names have 
sou^ Palestinian affinity (i Chiron, ii. 6), and when such names as 
Korah, Heman, Ethan and Obed-edom, are associated with psalmody, 
there is no inheront improbability in the conjecture that the " south- 
ern " families settled aronnd Jerusalem may have left their mark in 
other parts of the Old Testament. It is another question whether 
sneh literature can be identified (for Cheyne's views, see Exey. Bib. 
" Prophetic Literature," " Psalms," and his recent studies). 
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historical criticism is faced with the established literary conclusions 
which, it should be noticed, place the Deuteronomic and priestly 
compilations posterior to the great changes at and after the fall of 
the northern monarchy, and, to some extent, contemporary with 
the equally serious changes in Judah. There were catastrophes 
detrimental to the preservation of older literary records, and vicis- 
situdes which, if they have not left their mark on contemporar>' 
history — which is singularly blank — may be traced on the represen- 
tations of the past. There are external historical circumstances 
and internal literary features which unite to show that the application 
of the literary hypotheses of the Old Testament to the course of 
Israelite history is still incomplete, and they warn us that the 
intrinsic value of religious and didactic writings should not depend 
upon the accuracy of their history.^ Future research may not be 
able to solve the problems which arise in the study of the period now 
under discussion ; it is the more necessary, therefore, that all efforts 
should be tested in the light of purely external evidence (see further 
§ 24 ; and Palestine : History), 

21, Nehemtah and Ezra , — There is another remarkable gap in 
the historical traditions between the time of Zerubbabel and 
the reign of Artaxerxes 1 . In obscure circumstances the 
enthusiastic hopes have melted away, the Davidic scion has dis- 
appeared, and Jerusalem has been the victim of another disaster. 
The country is under Persian officials, the nobles and priests form 
the local government, and the ground is being prepared for the 
erection of a hierocracy. It is the work of rebuilding and re- 
organization, of social and of religious reforms, which we en- 
counter in the last pages of biblical history, and in the records of 
Ezra and Nehemiah we stand in Jerusalem in the very centre of 
epoch-making events. Nehemiah, the cup-bearer of Artaxerxes 
at Susa, plunged in grief at the news of the desolation of Jerusalem, 
obtained permission from the king to rebuild the ruins. Provided 
with an escort and with the right to obtain supplies of wood for 
the buildings, he r^^urned to the city of his fathers’ sepulchres 
(the allusion may suggest his royal ancestry). His zeal is repre- 
sented in a twofold aspect. Having satisfied himself of the 
extent of the ruins, he aroused the people to the necessity of 
fortifying and rcpopulating the city, and a vivid account is given 
in his name of the many dangers which beset the rebuilding of 
the walls. Sanballat of Horon, Tobiah the Ammonite, and 
Gashmu the Arabian (? Edomite) unceasingly opposed him. 
Tobiah and his son Johanan were related by marriage to Judaean 
secular and priestly families, and active intrigues resulted, in 
which nobles and prophets took their part. It was insinuated 
that Nehemiah had his prophets to proclaim that Judah had again 
its own king; it was even suggested that he was intending to rebel 
against Persia ! Nehemiah naturally gives us only his version, 
and the attitude of Haggai and Zechariah to Zerubbabel mas’ 
illustrate the feeling of his partisans. But Tobiah and Johanan 
themselves were worshippers of Yahweh (as their names also 
sliow), and consecjuently, with prophets taking different sides 
and with the Samaritan claims summarily repudiated (Neh, ii. 
20; cf. Ezra i\'. 3), all the facts cannot be gathered from the 
narratives, Nevertheless the undaunted Judaean pressed on 
unmoved by the threatening letters which were sent around, 
and succeeded in completing the walls within fifty-two days.- 

In the next place, Nehemiah appears as governor of the small 
district of Judah and Benjamin, Famine, the avarice of the rich, 
and the necessity of providing tribute had brought the humbler 
classes to the lowest straits. Some had mortgaged their houses, 
fields and vineyards to buy corn; others had borrowed to pay 
the taxes, and had sold their children to their richer brethren to 
repay the debt. Nehemiah was faced with old abuses, and 
vehemently contrasted the harshness of the nobles with the 
generosity of the exiles who would redeem their poor countrymen 
from slavery, He himself had always refrained from exacting 
the usual provision which other governors had claimed; indeed, 
he had readily entertained over 150 officials and dependants at 
his table, apart from casual refugees (Neh. v.). We hear sorae- 

^ One may recall, in this connexion, Cax ton's very interesting 
prologue to Malory's Morte d* Arthur and his remarks on the per- 
manent value of ihc “ histories ” of this British hero. [Cf, also 
Horace, Ep, i. ii. and R. Browning, " Development."] 

It i-i noteworthy that Josephus, who has his own representation 
of the? post-exilic age, allows years and four months for the 
work (Ant. xi. 5, 8). 


thing of a twelve-years* governorship and of a second visit, but 
the evidence does not enable us to determine the sequence (xiii. 6). 
Neh. V. is placed in the middle of the building of the walls in 
fifty-two days; the other reforms during the second visit are 
closely connected with the dedication of the walls and with the 
events which immediately follow his first arrival when he had 
come to rebuild the city, Nehemiah also turns his attention to 
religious abuses. The sabbath, once a festival, had become 
more strictly observed, and when he found the busy agriculturists 
and traders (some of them from Tyre) pursuing their usual 
labours on that day, he pointed to the disasters which had 
resulted in the past from such profanation, and immediately took 
measures to put down the evil (Neh. xiii. 18 ; cf. Jer. xvii. 20 sqq. ; 
Ezek. XX. 13-24; Isa. Ivi, 2, 6; Iviii. 13). Moreover, the mainten- 
ance of the Temple servants called for supervision ; the customary 
allowances had not been paid to the Levites who had come to 
Jerusalem after the smaller shrines had been put down, and they 
had now forsaken the city, His last acts were the most conspicu- 
ous of all. Some of the Jews had married women of Ashdod, 
Ammon and Moab, and the impetuous governor indignantly 
adjured them to desist from a practice which was the historic 
cause of national sin. Even members of the priestly families had 
intermarried with Tobiah and Sanballat; the former had his own 
chamber in the precincts of the Temple, the daughter of the latter 
was the wife of a son of Joiada the son of the high priest Eliashib. 
Again Nchemiah’s wrath was kindled. Tobiah was cast out, the 
offending priest expelled, and a general purging followed, in 
which all the foreign element was removed. With this Nehemiah 
brings the account of his reforms to a conclusion, and the words 
“ Remember me, 0 my God, for good ** (xiii. 31) are not meaning- 
less. The incidents can be supplemented from Josephus. 
According to this writer (Ant. xi. 7, 2), a certain Manasseh, the 
brother of Taddua and grandson of Joiada, refused to divorce his 
wife, the daughter of Sanballat. For this he was driven out, 
and, taking refuge with the Samaritans, founded a rival temple 
and priesthood upon Mt Gerizim, to which repaired other 
priests and Levites who had been guilty of mixed marriages. 
There is little doubt that Josephus refers to the same events; 
but there is considerable confusion in his history of the 
Persian age, and when he places the schism and the founda- 
tion of the new Temple in the time of Alexander the Great (after 
the obscure disasters of the reign of Artaxerxes III.), it is 
usually supposed that he is a century too latc.^ At all events, 
there is now a complete rupture with Samaria, and thus, in the 
concluding chapter of the last of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, Judah maintains its claim to the heritage of Israel 
and rejects the right of the Samaritans to the title (see 5). 

In this separation of the Judaeans from religious and social 
intercourse with their neighbours, the work of Ezra (^.v.) re- 
quires notice. The story of this scribe (now' combined with the 
memoirs of Nehemiah) crystallizes the new movement inaugu- 
rated after a return of exiles from Babylonia. The age can also 
be illustrated from Isa. Ivi.-lxvi, and Malachi (g>v.). There was 
a poor and weak Jerusalem, its Temple stood in need of renovation, 
its temple-service was mean, its priests unworthy of their office. 
On the one side was the grinding poverty of the poor; on the 
other the abuses of the governors. There were two leading 
religious parties : one of oppressive formalists, exclusive, strict 

The papyri from Elephantine (p. 384, n. i, above) mention as 
contemporaries the Jerusalem priest Johanan (cf. the son of Joiada 
and father of Jaddua, Neh. xii. 22), Bagohi (Bagoas), governor of 
Jiidah, and Delaiah and Shelemiah sons of Sanballat (.^ 08-407 b.c.) 
They ignore any strained relations between Samaria and Judah, 
and Delaiah and Bagohi unite in granting permission to the Jewish 
colony to rebuild their place of worship. If this fixes the date of 
S>#/^allat and Nehemiah in the time of the first Artaxerxes, the 
probability of confusion in the later written sources is enhanced 
by the recurrence of identical names of kings, priests, See,, in the 
history, 

* The Samaritans, for their part, claimed the traditions of their 
land and called themselves the posterity of Joseph, Ephraim and 
Manasseh. But they were ready to denv their kinship with the 
Jews when the latter were in adversity, and could have replied to the 
tradition that they were forei^ers with a tu quoque (Josephus, Ant. 
ix. 14, 3 ; xi. 8, 6; xii. 5, 5) (see Samaritans). 
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and ritualistic; the other, more cosmopolitan, extended a freer 
welcome to strangers, and tolerated the popular elements and 
the superstitious cults which are vividly depicted (Isa. Ixv. seq.). 
But the former gained the day, and, realizing that the only hope 
of maintaining a pure worship of Yahweh lay in a forcible isolation 
from foreign influence, its adherents were prepared to take 
measures to ensure the religious independence of their assembly. 
It is related that Ezra, the scribe and priest, returned to Jerusalem 
with priests and Levites, lay exiles, and a store of vessels for the 
Temple, He was commissioned to inquire into the religious con- 
dition of the land and to disseminate the teaching of the Law to 
which he had devoted himself (Ezra vii.). On his arrival the 
people were gathered together, and in due course he read the 
“ book of the Law of Moses ” daily for seven days (Neh. viii.). 
They entered into an agreement to obey its teaching, undertaking 
in particular to avoid marriages with foreigners (x, 28 sqq.). A 
special account is given of this reform (Ezra ix. seq.), and the 
description of Ezra^s horror at the prevalence of intermarriage, 
which threatened to destroy the distinctive character of the 
community, sufficiently indicates the attitude of the stricter 
party. The true seed of Israel separated themselves from all 
foreigners (not, however, without some opposition) and formed 
an exclusively religious body or ** congregation.” Dreams of 
political freedom gave place to hopes of religious independence, 
and Israel ” became a church, the foundation of which it sought 
in the desert of Sinai a thousand years before. 

22. Post^exilic History . — The biblical history for the period in 
the books of Ezra and Nehcmiah i.s exceptionally obscure, and it 
is doubtful how far the traditions can be trusted before we reach 
the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra vii. sqq., Neh.). The records belonging 
to this reign represent four different stages ; (^i) The Samaritans re- 
ported that the Jews who had returned from the king to Jerusalem 
were rebuilding the city and completing its walls, an act calculated 
to endanger the integrity of the province. Artaxerxes accordingly 
instructed them to stop the work until he should give tlic nccessiiry 
decree, and this was done by force (Ezraiv. 7-23, undated; 1 Ksdras 
ii. 10 sqq. mentions a building of the Temple !). (b) It was in the 

7th year (t,e. 458 b.c.) that Ezra returned with a small l)ody of exiles 
to promulgate the new laws he had brought and to set the Temple 
service in order.^ Fortified with remarkable powers, some of 
which far exceed the known tolerance of J^ersian kings, he began 
wide-sweeping marriage reforms; but the record ceases abruptly 
(vii.-x.). (<:) Jn the 20th year (445 n.c.) Nehemiah returned with 

permission to rebuild the walls, the citadel and the governor's house 
(Neh, ii. 5, 8; see § 21 above). But (d), whilst as governor he 
accom]}lishcs various needed reforms, there is much confu.sion in 
the prestmt naiTativcs, due partly to the rcsumptitin of Ezra's labours 
after an interval of twelve years, and pai’tly to the closely related 
events of Nehemiah 's activity in which room must be found for 
his twelve-years' governorship and a second visit. 'I'he internal 
literary and historical questions are extremely intricate, and the 
necessity for some reconstruction is very generally felt (for prelimi- 
nary details, see Ezra and Nehemiah). The disaster which aroused 
Nehemiah's grief was scarcely the fall of Jerusalem in 586 b.c., 
but a more r^ent one, and it has been conjectured that it followed 
the work of Ezra (in b above). On the other hand, a place can 
hardly be found for the history of Ezra before the appearance of 
Nehemiah; he moves in a settled and peaceful community such as 
Nehemiah had helped to form, his reforms appear to be more mature 
and schematic than those of Nehemiah; and, whilst Josephus handles 
the two separately, giving Ezra the priority, many recent scholars 
incline to place Nehemiaii’s first visit before the arrival of Ezra.® 
That later tradition should give the pre-eminence to the priestly 
reforms of Ezra is in every way natural, but it has been found 
extremely difficult to combine the two in any reconstruction of the 
period. Next, since there arc three distinct sources, for (a) above, 
and for the work of Nehemiah and of Ezra, implicit reliance cannot 
be placed upon the present sequence of narratives. Thus (a), with 
its allusion to a further decree, forms a plausible prelude to the return 
of either Ezra (vii. 13) or Nehemiah (i. 3, ii. 3) ; and if it is surprising 
that the Samaritans and other opponents, who had previously 
waited to address Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 14 sqq., v. 5, 17), should now 
interfere when Nehemiah was armed with a royal mandate (Neh. 
ii. 7-9), it is veiy difficult not to conclude that the royal permits, 
as now detailed, have been coloured by Jewish patriotism and 
the history by enmity to Samaria. Finally, the situation in the 

^ The statement tliat the king desired to avoid the divine wrath 
may possibly have some deeper meaning (c.g. some recent revolt, 
Ezra vii. 23). 

-It must suffice to refer to the opinions of Bertholet, Buhl, 
Cheyne, Guthe, Van Hoonacker, Jahn, Kennett, Kent, Kosters, 
Marquart, Torrey and Wildeboer, 


I independent and undated record (a) points to a return, a rebuilding 
Apparently after some previous destruction), and some interference. 
This agrees substantially with the independent records of Nehemiah, 
and unless we assume two disasters not widely separated in date 
— viz. those presupposed in (a) and (c) — the record in (a) may refer 
to that stage in the history where the other source describes IhtJ 
intrigues of the Samaritans and the letters sent by 'robiah (cf. 
Tabeel in Ezra iv. 7) to frighten Nehemiah (Neh. vi. 19).=’ Their 
in.sinuatic)ns that Nehemiah was seeking to be ruler and their repre- 
sentations to Artaxerxes would be enough to alarm the king (cf. 
Neh. vi. 5-9, 19, and Ezra iv. 15 seq., 20 seq.), and it may possibly be 
gathered that Nehemiah at once dcparlcd to justify himself (Neh. 
vii. 2, xhi. 4, 6). Nevertheless, since the narratives are no longer in 
their original form or sequence, it is impossible to trace the successive 
steps of the sequel; although if the royal favour was endorsed 
(cf. the account ascribed to the time of Darius, Ezra v, seq.), Nehe- 
miah's position as a reformer would be more secure. 

Although tlicrc was a stock of tradition for the post-exilic age 
(cf. Daniel, Esther, i Esdras, Josephus), the historical narrative.s 
are of the scantiest and vaguest until the time of Artaxerxes, when 
the account of a return (Ezra iv. 12), which otherwise is quite ignored, 
apipears to have been used for the times of Darius (i E^sdras iv. seq.) 
and subsequently of Cyrus (Ezra i.-iii.). Moreover, although general 
opinion identifies our Artaxerxes with the first of that name, certain 
features suggest that there has been .some confusion with the 
traditions of the time of Artaxerxes ll. and 111 . (§ 19). Hut the 
jiroblems are admittedly complicated, and since one is necessarily 
tlependent upx>n scanty narratives arranged and rearranged by lat(*r 
hands in accordance with their own historical theories, it is difficult 
to lay stress upon internal evidence which appears to be conclusive 
for this or that reconstruction.-* I'he main facts, however, are clear. 
Jerusalem had siifiered some serious catastrophe before Nehemiah's 
return; a body of exile.s returned, and in spite of interference the 
work of rebuilding was completed; through Iht'ir influence the 
Judaean community underwent reorganization, and S(‘|)n.rat(‘(l itself 
from its so-callcd heathen neighbours. How many years elajised 
from beginning to end can hardly be said. Tradition concentrated 
upx>n Ezra and his age many events and changes of fundamental 
impKirtance. The canonical history has allowed only one great 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the disaster of j86 b.c. became the 
lype for similar disasters, but how many there wore criticism can 
scarcely decide,'’* Allusions to Judah's sufferings at the hands of 
Jidom, Moab and Ammon often imply conditions which arc not: 
applicable to 586. A definite series knows of an invasion and occu- 
))ation by Edom (g.v. end), a people with whom Judah, as the genea- 
logies show, had once been intimately connected. 'I'he unfriendli- 
ness of the " brother " people, which added so much to the bitterness 
of Judah, although assocuited with the (‘vents of ,fi 8 () (so especially 
1 Esdras iv. 45), probably belongs to a much later dale.” The tradition 
that Edomites burned the Tcmj)le and occupied part of Judah (ib. 
w* 4.5* 5») is partially confirmed by l^zek. xxxv. 5, 10, xxxvi. 5; 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7; but the assumption that Darius, as in i Esdras, helped 
the Jews against them can with dilficuKy be maintained. The in- 
teresting conjecture that the second I'cmple suffered another disaster 
in the obscure gap whicli follows the time of /crubbabd has been 
urged, after Isa. Ixiii, 7-lxiv, 12, by Kuenen (afterwards withdrawn) 
and by ScUin, and can be independently confirmed. In the records 
of Nehemiah the ruins of the city are extensive (ii. 8, 17, iii.; cf. 
Ecclus, xlix.13), and the tradition that Nehemiah rebuilt this Tcunplc 
(Jos. Ant. xi. 3, 0 ; 2 Macc. i. t 8) is .supported (a) by the explicit 

•'* C. F. Kent, Israelis Hist, and liiof;. Narratives (1905), p. 358 seq. 
'I he objections against this vciry probable view undervalue Ezra iv. 
7-23 and overlook the serious intricacicwS in the book of Nehemiah. 

•* There are three inquiries ; (a) the critical value of i Esdras, 
(h) the character of the different njpresentations of post-exilic inter- 
nal and external history, and {c) the recovery of the historical facts. 
To start with the last before con.sidering (a) and {b) would be futile. 

® For example, to the sufferings under Artaxerxes HI. (§ 19) ha\'e 
been ascribed such passages as Isa. Ixiii. 7-lxiv. 12; I's. xliv., Ixxiv., 
Ixxix., Ixxx., Ixxxiii. (see also Lamentation.s). In their present 
form they are not of the beginning of the 0th century and, if the 
evidence for Artaxerxes III. proves too doubtful, thtjy may belong 
to the history preceding Nehemiah's return, provided the internal 
features do not stand in the way (e.g. prior or posterior to the forma- 
tion of the exclusive Judaean community, c^c.). Since the book of 
Baruch (named after Jeremiah '.s scribi?) is now recognized to be con- 
siderably later (probably after the (Uistruction of Jerusalem a.d 70), 
it will be seen that the recurrence of similar causes leads to a similar- 
ity in the contemporary literary productions (with a reshaping eff 
earlier tradition), the precise date of which depends upon chdicatc 
points of detail and not upon the apparently obvious historical 
elements. 

” See H. Winckler, Keil. m. Alte Test.^ 295, and Kcnnetl, Journ. 
Theol. Stud. (1906), p. 487 ; Camb, Bib. Essays j p. 117. The Chalde ms 
alone destroyed Jerusalem (2 Kings xxv.); Edom was friendly 
or at lea.st neutral (Jer. xxvii. 3, xl. i r seep). The proposal to read 
" £domite.s " for “ Syrians " in the li.st of bands which troubled 
Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 2) is not supported by the contemporary 
reference, Jcr. xxxv. it. 
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references to the rebuilding of the Temple in the reign of Artaxerxes 
(x Esdrasii. not in Ezra iv. 12; but iboth in a context relating to 
the history of the Temple), and (6) by the otherwise inaccurate state- 
ment that the 1 eniple was finished according to the decree of ** Cyrus, 
Darius and Artaxerxes king of Persia (Ezra vi. 14). 

The untrustworthy account of the return in the time of Cyrus (Ezra 
i. syq.) or Darius (i Esdras iv. aeq.; probably the older form) is 
curiously indebted to material which secm.s to have belonged to the 
history of the work of Nehemiah (cl. Ezra ii. with Neh. vii.), and 
the important return in the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 12) seems 
to be connected with other references to some new .settlement (Noh. 
xi. 20, 23, 25, especially xii, 29). The independent testimony of the 
names in Neh. iii. is against any previous large return from Babylon, 
and clearly illustrates the strength of the groups of “ southern *' 
origin whose presence is only to be expected (p. 285). Moreover, 
tlie late compiler of 1 Chronicles distinguishes a Juoah composed 
almost wholly of '* southern " groups (i Chron. ii. and iv.) from a 
subsequent stage when the first inhabitants of Jeru.salcm correspond 
in the main to the new ix>pu]ation after Nehemiah had repaired the 
ruins (i Chron. ix. and Neh, xi.). Consequently, underlying the 
canonical form of post-exilic history, one may perhaps recognize 
some fresh disaster, after the completion of ^erubhabcr.s temple, 
when Judah suffered grievously at the hands of its Edomite brethren 
(in Malachi, date uncertain, vengeance has at last been taken); 
Ncliemiah restored the city, and the traditions 01 the exiles who 
ret urned at this period have been thrown back and focussed upon the 
work of Zerubbabel. The criticism of the history of Nehemiah, 
which leads to this conjecture, suggests also that ii Nehemiah repulsed 
the Samaritan claims (ii. 201 cf. Ezra iv. 3, where the building of the 
I'emple is concerned) and rciuscd a compiioxnise (vi. 2), it is extremely 
unlikely that Samaria had hitiierto been .seriously hostile; sec al.so 
f'. C. I orrey, Studies, pp. 321-333. 

Biblical history ends witli Ine triuxhph of the judnean community, 
the true *' Israel," the right to which title is iound in the distant 
past. The Judaean view pervades the present sources, and whilst 
Its David and Solomon ruled over a united land, the separatioti 
under Jeroboam is viewed as one of oadf-worshipping nortiiiern tribes 
from Jerusalem wfih its one central temple and the legitimate 
priesthood of tlic Zaa^Vites. it is from this narrower standpoint of 
an exclusive and confined Judah (and Benjamin) that the tradition.s 
as incorporated in the late recensions gain fresh force, and in i.smer.s 
renunciation of the Judaean yoke the later hostility between the 
two may be read between the lines. The history in Kings was not 
finally settled until a very latx» date, as is evident from the important 
variations in the Septuagint, and it is especially in the description 
of the time of Solomon and the disrujition that there continued to 
be oousiderable fluctuations.^ The book has no finale and tlie sudden 
break may^ not be accidental. It is replaced by Chronicles, which, 
confining itself to Judaean history from a later standpoint (after 
the Pendan age), iiidudes new chanicteristic traditions wiierein some 
rc^collection of more recent events may be recognized. Thus, the 
south Judaean or soudi Palestiniau element shows itself in Judaean 
genealogies and lists; there are circumstantial .stories of the rehabili- 
tation of thx? I empie and the reorganization of ciiltus ; there are 
fuller traditians of inroads upon J udah by southern ])eoplo.s and 
their allies. There is also a more definite subordination of the royal 
authority to the priesthood (so too in the writings of Ezekiel, q,v ,) ; 
and the stories of punishment inflicted upon kings who daix^ to 
contend against the priests (Jehoash, Uzziab) point to a conflict of 
authority, a hint of which is already found in tlic nx:onciliation of 
Zerubbabel and the priest Joshua in a passage ascribed to Zechariah 
(ch. vi.). 

23. Post-exilic Judaism * — With Nehemiah and Ezra we enter 
upon the era in which a new impulse gave to Jewish life iind 
thought that form which became the characteristic orthodox 
Judaism. It was not a new religion that took root; older ten- 
dencies were diverted into new piaths, the existing material was 
shaped to new ends. Judah was now a religious community 
whose represenUtive was the high priest of Jerusalem. Instead 
of sacerdotal kings^ there were royal priests, anointed with oil, 
arrayed with kingly insignia, claimbg the usual royal dues in 
addition to the customary rights of the priests. With his priests 
and Levites, and with the chiefs and nobles of the Jewisli 
families, the high priest directs this small state, and his death 
marks an epoch as truly as did that of the monarchs in the past. 
This hierarchical government, which can find no founda- 
tion in the Hebrew monarchy, is the forerunner of the Sanhe- 
drin it is an institution which, however inaugurated, set 
its stamp upon the narratives which have survived. I^ws were 

1 It is at least a coincidence tliat the prophet who took the part 
of Tobiah and San ballat against Nehemiah (vi. ro ^.) bears the same 
name as the one who advised Rehoboam to acquiesce in the disrup- 
tion (i Kings xii. 21-24), announced the divine selection of Jero- 
boam (ib. V. 24, Septuagint only). 
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recast in accordance with the requirements of the time, with the 
result that, by the side of usa^ evidently of very great anti- 
quity, details now appear which were previously unknown or 
wholly unsuitable. The age, which the scanty historical tra- 
ditions themselves represent as one of supreme importance for 
the history of the Jews, once seemed devoid of interest, and it 
is entirely through the laborious scholarship of the 19th century 
that it now begins to reveal its profound significance. The 
Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, that the hierarchical law in its 
complete form in the Pentateuch stands at the close and not at 
the beginning of biblical history, that this mature Judaism 
was the fruit of the 5th century b.c. and not a divinely appointed 
institution ut the exodus (nearly ten centuries previously), has 
won the recognition of almost all Old Testament scholars. It 
has been subkantiated by numerous subsidiary investigations 
in diverse departments, from different standpoints, and under 
various aspects, and con be replaced only by one which shall 
more adequately explain the literary and historical evidence 
(sec further, p. 289). 

The post-exilic priestly .spirit represents a tendency which is 
absent from the Judaean Deuteronomic book of Kings but is 
fully mature in the later, and to some extent parallel, book 
of Chroniclc.s {q,v.)* The “ priestly traditions of the creation 
and of the patriarchs mark a very distinct advance upon the 
earlier narratives, and appear in a further developed form in 
the still later book of Jubilees, or “ Little Genesis,*’ where they 
are used to demonstrate tlie pre-Mosaic antiquity of the priestly 
or Levitical institutions. There is also an unmistakable de- 
velopment in the laws ; and the priestly legislation, though ahead 
of both Ezekiel and Deuteronomy, not to mention still earlier 
usage, not only continues to undergo continual internal modi- 
fication, but finds a further distinct development, in the way of 
definition and interpretation, outside the Old Testament— in 
the Talmud (^.v.), Upon the characteristics of the post-cxilic 
priestly writings we need not dwclL*^ Though one may often be 
repelled by their lifelessness, their lack of spontaneity and the 
externalization of the ritual, it must be recognized that they 
placed a strict monotheism upon a legal basis. “ It was a 
necessity that Judaism should incrust itself in this manner; 
without those hard and ossified forms the preservation of its 
essential elements would have proved impo.ssiblc. At a time 
when all nationalities, and at the same time all bonds of religion 
and national customs, were beginning to be broken up in the 
seeming cosmos and real chaos of the Graeco-Roman Empire, 
the Jews stood out like a rock in the midst of the ocean. 
When the natural conditions of independent nationality all 
failed them, they nevertheless artificially maintained it with an 
energy truly marvellous, and thereby preserved for themselves, 
and at the same time for the whole world, an eternal good.” ^ 

If one is apt to acquire too narrow a view of Jewish legalism, 
the whole experience of subsequent history, through the heroic 
age of the Maccabees (q.v.) and onwards, only proves that the 
minuteness of ritual procedure could not cramp the heart. 
Besides, this was only one of the aspects of Jewish literarx^ 
activity. The work represented in Nehemiah and Ezra, and put 
into action by the .supporters of an exclusive Judaism, certainly 
won the day, and tlieir hands have left their impress upon the 
historical traditions. But Yahwism, like Islam, had its sects 
and tendencies, and the opponents to the stricter ritualism alw'ays 
had followers. Wliatever the predominant party might think 
of fore^ marrii^es, the tradition of the half-Moabite origin 
of David serves, in the beautiful idyll of Ruth {q*v,), to suggest 
the debt which Judah and Jerusalem owed to one at least 
of its neighbours. Again, although some may have desired 
a self-contained commuBity oppo^ to the heatlien neigh- 
bours of Jerusalem, the story of Jonah implicitly centers 
against the attempt of Judaism to close its doors. T^e conflict- 
ing tendencies were incximpatible, but Judaism retained the 

2 Sec Hebrew Religion, § 8 seq.. and the relevant portions of the 
histories of Isimd. 

» J. WeUhauaeftf^art. " Israel," Buoy\ Brit. 9th ed., vol. xiii. p. 419, 
or his Pfotegomena, pp. 497 seq. 
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incompatibilities within its limits, and the two tendencies, 
prophetical and priestly, continue, the former finding its further 
development in Christianity,^ 

The Graf-Wcllhausen hypothesis (§ 4) does nol pretend to be com- 
plete in all its details ancf it is independent of its application to the 
historical criticism of the Old Testament. No alternative hypo- 
thesis prevails, mere desultory criticism of the internal intricacies 
being quite inadequate. Maintaining that the position of the 
Pentateuch alone expleius the books which follow, conservative 
writers concede tliat it is composite, has had some literary history, 
and has suffered some revision in the post-exilic age. Their con- 
cessions continue to become ever more signiticant, and all that 
follows from them should lie carefully noticed by those who are 
impressed by their arguments. They identify with Deuteronomy the 
law-roll which explains the noteworthy reforms of Josiali 16); 
but since it is naturally admitted that religious conditions hati 
become quite inconsistent with Aiosaism, the conservative view 
implies that the “ long-lost " Deuteronomy must have differed 
pmfoundly from any known Mosaic writings to which earlier pious 
kings and prophets had presumably adherecL Similarly, the “ feok 
of the Law of Moses, brought from Babylon by Ezra (Ezra \ii.; 
Neh. viii.), clearly contained much of which the people? were ignoratit, 
and conservative writers, who oppose the theory that a new Law was 
then introduced, emphasize (a) the previous existence of legislation 
(to prove that Ezra's book was not entirely a novelty), and {h) the 
gross wickedness in Judah (as illustrated by the prophets) from the 
time of Josiah to the strenuous efforts of the reformers on behalf 
ol the most fundamental principles of the national religion. This 
again simply means that the Miisaism of Ezra or Neffomiah must 
have differed essentially from the priestly teaching prior to their 
arriv'al. The arguments of conservative writers involve concessions 
which, though often overlooked by their readers, are very detri- 
montai to tiie position they endeavour to support, and the objections 
they bring against tlie theory of the introduction of new law-books 
(under a Josiah or an Ezra) apply with e([ual force to the promulga- 
tion of Mosaic teaching winch had been admittedly ignored or 
forgotten. 'I'heir arguments have most weight, however, wdien 
they show the hazardous character of reconstructions which rely 
upon the trustworthiness of the historical narratives. What book 
Ezra really brouj?ht from Babylon is uncertain ; the writer, it seems, 
is merely narrating the introduction of the Law ascrib(?d to Mo.s(?s, 
ev'en as a pnrdeccssor has recounted the discovery of the Book of 
fh«‘ Law, the l>eulcronomic code subsequently included in the 
I'entateuch. 

The importance which the bitffical writers attach to the return 
from Babylon in the reign of Artaxerxos forms a starting-point for 
several interesting inquiries. Thus, in any estimate of the influence 
of Babylonia upon the Old Testament, it is obviously neccssiiry to 
ask whether certain features (a) are of true Babylonian origin, or 
(6) merely find parallels or analogies in its stores of literature ; whether 
the indebtedness goes back to very early times or to the ago of the 
Assyrian domination or to the exiles who now returned. Again, 
there were priestly and other families — some originally of " southern " 
origin — already ai^ttled around Jerusalem, and questions inevitably 
arise concerning their relation tx) the new-comers and the literary 
vicissitudes wliich gave us the Old Testament in its prcs<?nt form. 
To this age we may ascribe the literature of tht? FTicstly writers 
(symbolized by P), which differs markedly from the other sources. 
Y'ct it is clear from the book of Genesis alone that in the age of 
Priestly writers and compilers there were other phases of thought. 
Popular stories with many features of popular religion were current. 
They could be, and indeed had been made more edifying; but the 
very noteworthy conservatism of even the last compiler or editor, 
in contrast to the re-shaping and re-writing of the material in the 
book of jubilees, indicates that the Priestly spirit was not that of 
the whole community, iiut through the Priestly hands the Old 
Testament history passed, and their standpoint colours its rccord.s. 
This is especially true of the history of the exilic and po.st-exilic 
periods, where the effort is made to preserve the continuity of Israel 
and the Israelite community (Chroniclcs-Ezra-Ncliemiah). The 
bitternea.s arouse<i by the ardent and to some extent unjust zeal of 
the reforming element can only bo conjectured. The traditions 
reveal a tendency to legitimate new circumstances. Priesthoods, 
whose traditions connect them with the south, arc subordinated; 
the ecclesiastical records are re-shaped or re -ad jus ted; and a picture 
is presented of hierarchical jealousies and rivalries which (it was 
thought) were settled once and for all in the days of the exodus from 
Egypt. Many features vain in significance as the account of the 
Exodus, the foundation of Israel, is read in the light of the age when, 
aftei the advent of a new clement from Babylonia, the Pentateuch 
assumed its present shape; it must suffice to mention the supremacy 
of the Aaronite priests and the glorification of uncompromising 


^ An instructive account of Judaism in the early post-exilic age 
on critical lines (from the Jewish standpoint) is given by C. G. 
Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures (1892), pp. 355 s<iq. ; cf. also the sketch 
by I. Abrahams, Judaism (1907). 


hostility to foreign marriages.^* The most " uii historical " tradition 
has some significaiico for the development of thought or of history 
writing, and thu.s its internal features are ultimately of historical 
value. Only from an exhaustive comparison of controlling data 
can the scattered hints be collected and cla-ssifu'd. Tljcre is much 
that is^ suggwtive, for examj)l{», in the relation V)etween the “ post- 
exilic additions to the propluniies and their itume.Uatoly^ earlier 
form; or in the singular prominence ol the Judaean family of I'erez 
(its elevation over /erah, a haU-Edomite family, Gen. xx-viii.; its 
connexion with the Davidic dynasty, Ruth iw; its position as head 
of all the Judaean subdivisions, i Cliron. ii. 3 sqq.); or in the late 
insertion of local tradition encircling Jcrusalcni ; or in the peridexing 
attitude of the bistoric.s towards the district of Benjaniin and its 
famous sanctuary of Bethel (only alxml 10 m. north of |('rusaleni). 
Although these and other phenomena cannot yt?t b(* .sal<?ly placed 
in a historical frame, the methodical labours of mst scholars have 
slu?d much light iqv>n the obscurities of the exilic and post-exilic 
ages, and one must await tin* more comprelumsivc* study of the 
two or three centuries which are of the first importance for biblical 
history and theology. 

24. Old Testament History and External Evidence . — Thus the Old 
Testament, the history of The Jews during the first great period, 
describes the relation of the Hebrcw.s to surrounding peotilcs, the 
.superiority of Judah over the faithless (north) Israelite Irihea, and 
the reorganization of the Jewish community in and arounfl Jerusalem 
at the arrival of Ezra with the Hook of the I.aw. 1 'he whole gives 
nn imnr(?ssion of unity, which is (h?signed, and is lobe expected in n 
compilation. But closer cxaini nation reveals remarkable gaps and 
irreconcilaljle historical standpoints. For all serious biblical stiuly, 
the stages in the growl h of the written traditions and the historical 
circumstances which they imply, mu.st inevitably be carefully 
considered, and upon the result depends, directly or in(l!rectl>\ 
almost every subject of Old Testament investigation. Yet it is 
impossible to recover with confidence or completeness tlie develop- 
m(Tit of Hebrew liistory from the pages of the Old Testament alone. 
The keen interest taken by the great prophets in the world around 
them is not prominent in the national records; political history hn« 
been subordinated, and the Palestine which modem discovery is 
revealing is not conspicuous in the, didactic narratives. To external 
evidence one must look, tliercforc, for that which did not fall 
within the .scope or the horizon of the religious historians. They 
do not give us the records of the age of the Babylonian monarch 
Khammurabi (pcrhajis Amraphel, Gen. xiv.), of the Egyptian 
conquests iu the XVfllth and following dynasties, or of the period 
illiistraled by the Amama tablets (§ 3). They treat with aJmo.st 
unique fullness a few years in The middle of the Qth century n.c., but 
ignore Assyria ; yet only tin? Assyrian iuscriptions explain the politi- 
cal .situation (§ 10 soq.),and were it not for them the true significance 
of the 8th -7th centuries could scarcely be realized (§ 15 seq,). It 
would be crroneC)us to confuse the extant sources with the historical 
material which might or must have been acressiblc, or to assume 
that the antiquity of the elemt?ntp of history proves or presupposes 
the anti(jui(y of the records thcm.seJvc'.s, or even to deny the presence 
of .som(? liistorical kernel merely on account of unhlstorical elements 
or the lato drass in which the events are now clothed. External 
rcistjarch constantly justifies the cautious attitude v;hich has its 
logical basis in the internal conflicting character of the written 
tradition.s or in their divergence from ascertained facts; at the .same 
time it has clearly .shown that the internal jffiuly of the Old Te.sta- 
inent ha.s its limits. Hence, in the absf?nc(? of mon? complete external 
evidence one is obliged to recognize the. limitations of Old Testament 
historical critici,sm, even though this recognition means that pomtive 
reconstructions arc more precarious than negative conclusions. 

The naive impression that each period of hi.story was handled by 
some more or le.ss contemporary authority is not confirmed l)y a 
criticism which confines itself strictly to the literary evid<?nce. An 
interest in the past is not necessarily confined to any one age, and 
the critical view that the bililical history has been compiled from 
relatively kite slancjpoint.s finds support in the still later treatment 
of the events — in Chronicles as contrasted with Samuel* Kings or 
in Jubilees as contrasted with Genesis.'* II is in.stnictivc to observe 
in JEgypt tlic form which old traditions have taken in Manetho 
(Maspero, Rcc. de travaux, xxvii., 1905, 1 . 22 seq.) ; cf. also the late 
.story of Ramc'scs U. and the Hittites (J. H. Breasted, Anc, Rec. oj 
Egyplt in. 189 scq.); while in Babylonia one may note the didactic 
treatment, aftei tic age of (>rus, of tlic events of the time of Kham- 
murabi (A. H, S&ycCfProc. Soc. Biblical Archaenl.^ ^ 9 o 7 >PP- i.^sqq )- 
The links which unite the traditional heroes with Babylonia 
(z.g. Abraham, Ezra), Mesopotamia (<!,g. Jacob), Egypt (ff.g. Joseph, 

8 Cf. the story of Phinehas, Num. xxv. fi sqq. ; on Gen. xxxiv., sec 
Simeon. Apropos of hostility t«)wards Samaria, it in singular tliat 
the term of reproach, " Cuthtsans," applkxl to the Samaritans is 
derived from Cutha, the famous scat of the god Nergal, only .some 
25 m. N.E. of Babylon itself (see above, p 280, n. 4). 

* The various tendencies which can be? observed in Ihc later 
pseudepigraphical and apocalyptical writings arc of considerable 
value in any consideration of the development of thought illustrated 
in the Old Testament itself. 
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Jeroboam), Midian {e.^. Moses, Jethro), &c., like the intimate 
relationship between Israel and surrounding lands, have a significance 
in the light of recent research. Israel can no longer be isolated from 
the politics, culture, folk-lore, thought and religion of western Asia 
and ligypt. Biblical, or rather Palestinian, thought has been brought 
into the world of ancient Oriental life, and this life, in spite of the 
various forms in which it has from time to time been shaped, still 
rules in the East. I'his has far-reaching consequences for the 
traditional attitude to Israelite history and religion. Research is 
seriously complicated by the growing stores of material, which 
unfortunately are often utilized without attention to the principles 
of the various departments of knowledge or aspc‘cts of study. The 
complexity of modern knowledge and the interrelation of its different 
branches are often insufhci( ritly realized, and that by writers who 
differ widely in the application of such material as they use to 
their particular views of the manifold problems of the Old Testament. 
It has been easy to confuse the study of the Old Testament in its 
relation to modern religious needs with the technical scientific 
study of the much edited remains of the literature of a small part 
of the ancient East. If there was once a tendency to isolate the 
Old Testament and ignore comparative research, it is now sometimes 
found possible to exaggerate its general agreement with Oriental 
history, life and thought. Difficulties have been found in the super- 
natural or marvellous stories which would be taken as a matter of 
course by contemporary readers, and efforts arc often made to 
recover historical facts or to adapt the records to modern theology 
without sufficient attention to the historical data as a whole or 
to their religious environment. The preliminary preparation for 
research of any value becomes yearly more exacting. 

Many traces of myth, legend and “primitive” thought survive in 
the Old Testament, and on the most cautious estimate they pre- 
suppose a vitality which is not a little astonishing. But they arc 
now softened and often bereft of their earliei* significance?, ancl it is 
this and their divergence from common Oriental thought which make 
Old Testament thought so profound and unique. The jirocess finds 
its normal development in later and iion-biblical literature; but one 
can recognize earlier, cruder and less distinctive stages, and, as 
surely as writings roficcl the mentality of an author or of his age, the 
peculiar charactcrisi/^^ of the extant sources, viewed in the light of 
a comprehensive survey of Palestinian and surrounding culture, 
demand a reasonable? explanation. The differences between the 
form of the written history and tlit? condition.s which prevailed have 
impressed themselves variously u|X)n modern writers, and efforts 
have been made to recover from the Old Testament earlier forms 
more in accordance with the external evidence. It may Vie doubted, 
however, whether the material is sufficient for such restoration or 
reconstruction.* In the Old Testament w'c have the outcome of 
sjiccific developments, and the stage at which we see each clement 
of tradition or belief is not always isolated or final (cf. Kings ancl 
Chronicles). The early mytlis, legends and traditions which can be 
traced differ pn)foundly from the canonical history, and the gap is 
wider than that between the latter and the subsequent apocalypiical 
and pseud cpigraphical literature. 

Where it is possible to make legitimate and unambiguous com- 
parisons, the ethical and spiritual superiority of Old Testament 
thought has been convincingly demonstrated, and to the re-shaping 
and re-writing of the older history and the older traditions the Old 
Testament owes its permanent value. Wliilo the history of the great 
area between the Nile and the Tigris irresistibly emphasizes the 
in.significance of Palestine, this land's achievements for humanity 
grow the more remarkable as research tells more of its environ- 
ment. Although the light thrown upon ancient conditions of life 
and thought has destroyed much that sometimes seems vital for 
the Old Testament, it has brought into relief a more permanent and 
indisputable appreciation of its significance, and it is gradually 
dispelling that pseudo-scientific literalism which would letter the 
greatest of ancient Oriental writings with an insistence upon the 
verity of historical facts. Not internal criticism, but the incontest- 
able results of objective observation have shown once and for 
all that the rclatiousliip between the biblical account of the earliest 
history (Gen. i.-xi.) and its value cither as an authentic record 
(which requirc*s unprejudiced examination) or as a religious document 
(which remains untouched) is typical. If, as seems probable, the 
continued methodical investigation, which is demanded by the 
advance of modern knowledge, bc'comes more drastic in its results, 
it will recognize ever more clearly that there were certain unique 
influences in the history of J^alestinc which cannot be explained by 
purely historical research. The change from Palestinian polytheism 
to the prc-t?minencc of Yahwch and the gradual development of 
ethical monotheism arc facts which external evidence continues to 
emphaswe, wliich biblical criticism must investigate as completely 
as possible. And if the work of criticism has brought a fuller 
appreciation of the value of these facts, the debt which is owed to 
the Jews is enhanced when one proceeds to realize the immense 
difficulties against wliich those who transmitted the Old Testament 
had to contend in the period of Greek domination. The growth of 

^ Reference may be made to H. Winckler, Gesch. Israels, ii. (1900) * 
W. Erbt, Die Hehrder (igoiy); and T. K. Cheyne, Traditions and 
Beliefs of Ancient Israel (1907). 
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the Old Testament into its present form, and its preservation despite 
hostile forces, are the two remarkable phenomena which most arrest 
the attention of the historian; it is for the theologian to inteiprct 
their bearing upon the history of religious thought. (S. A. ('.) 

II. — Greek Domination 

25. Alexander the Great , — The second great period of the 
! history of the Jews begins with the conquest of Asia by Alexander 
the Greats disciple of Aristotle^ king of Macedon and captain- 
general of the Greeks. It ends with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the armies of the Roman Empire, which was, like 
Alexander, at once the masterful pupil and the docile patron 
of Hellenism. The destruction of Jerusalem might be regarded 
as an event of merely domestic importance; for the Roman 
cosmopolitan it was only the removal of the titular metropolis 
of a national and an Oriental religion. But, since a derivative 
of that religion has come to be a power in the world at large, this 
event has to be regarded in a different light. The destruction 
of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 concludes the period of four centuries, 
during which the Jews as a nation were in contact with the 
Greeks and exposed to the influence of Hellenism, not wholly of 
their own will nor yet against it. Whether the master of the 
provinces, in which there were Jews, be an Alexander, a Ptolemy, 
a Seleucid or a Roman, the force by which he rules is the force 
of Greek culture. These four centuries arc the Greek period of 
Jewish history. 

The ancient historians, who together cover this period, are 
strangely indifferent to the importance of the Jews, upon which 
Josephus is at pains to insist. When Alexander invaded the 
Interior of the Eastern world, which had hitherto remained 
inviolable, he came as the champion of Hellenism. His death 
prevented the achievement of his designs; but he had broken 
down the barrier, he had planted the seed of the Greek’s influ- 
ence in the four quarters of the Persian Empire. His successors, 
the Diadochi, carried on his work, but Antiochus Epiphanes was 
the first who deliberately took in hand to deal with the Jews. 
Daniel (viii. 8) describes the interval between Alexander and 
Antiochus thus : “ The he-goat (the king of Greece) did very 
greatly ; and when he was strong the great horn (Alexander) was 
broken; and instead of it came up four other ones — four king- 
doms shall stand up out of his nation but not with his power. 
And out of one of them came forth a little horn (Antiochus 
Epiphanes) which waxed exceeding great towards the south 
(Egypt) and towards the East (Babylon) and towards the 
beauteous land (the land of Israel).” The insignificance of the 
Jewish community in Palestine was their salvation. The re- 
forms of Neherniah were directed towards the establishment of 
a religious community at Jerusalem, in which the rigour of the 
law should be observed. As a part of the Persian Empire the 
community was obscure and unimportant. But the race whose 
chief sanctuary it guarded and maintained was the heir of great 
traditions and ideals. In Egypt, moreover, in Babylon and in 
Persia individual Jews had responded to the influences of their 
environment and won the respect of the aliens whom they 
despised. The law which they cherished as their standard and 
guide kept them united and conscious of their unity. And the 
individuals, who acquired power or wisdom among those outside 
Palestine shed a reflected glory upon the nation and its Temple. 

in connexion with Alexander's march through Palestine Josephus 
gives a tradition of his visit to Jerusalem. In Arrian’s narrative 
of Alexander's exploits, who.se fame had already faded before the 
greater glory of Romo, there is no mention of the visit or the city or 
the Jews. Only Tyre and Gaza barred the way to Eg^^pt. He 
took, presumably, the coast-road in order to establish and retain 
his command 01 the sea. The rest of Palestine, which is called 
Coele-Syria, made its submission and furnished supplies. Seven 
day,/ after the capture of Gaza Alexander w»a.s at Peluaium. 
According to the tradition which Josephus has preserved the high 
priest refused to transfer his allegiance, and Alexander marched 
against Jerusalem after the capture of Gaza. The high priest 
dressed in his robes went out to meet him, and at the sight Alexander 
remembered a dream, in which such a man had appeared to him 
as the appointed leader of his expedition. So d necr vas 
averted : Alexander offered sacrifice and was shown the prophecy 
of Daniel, which spoke of him. It is alleged, further, that at this 
time cert^n Jews who could not refrain from intermarriage with 
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the heathen set up a temple on Mt Gerizim and became the Samari> 
tan schism (§ 2 i above). The combination is certainly artificial and 
not historical. But it has a value oi its own inasmuch as it illus- 
trates the permanent tendencies which mould the history of the 
Jews. It is true that Alexander was subject to dreams and visited 
shrines in order to assure himself or his followers of victory. But it 
is not clear that he had such need of the Jews or such regard for the 
Temple of Jerusalem that he should turn aside on his way to Egypt 
for such a purpose. 

However this may be, Alexander’s tutor had been in Asia and had 
met a Jew there, if his disciple Clearchus of Soli is to be trusted. 
“ The man,” Aristotle says, was by race a Jew out of Coele-Syria. 
His people are descendants of the Indian philosophers. It i.s re- 
ported that philo.sophcrs are called Calani among the Indians and 
Jews among the Syrians. The Jews take their name from their 
place of abode, which is called Judaea. The name of their city is 
very difficult : they call it Hierusaleme. This man, then, having 
been a guest in many homes and having come down gradually from 
the highlands to the sea-coast, was Hellenic not only in speech but 
also in soul. And as we were staying in Asia at the time, the man 
cast up at the same place and interviewed us and other scholars, 
making trial of their wisdom. But inasmuch as he had come to 
be at home with many cultured persons he imparted more than he 
got.” The date of this interview is probably determined by the 
fact that Aristotle visited his friend Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus, 
in 347-345 n.c. There is no reason to doubt the probability or even 
the accuracy of the narrative. Megasthenes also describes the Jews 
as the philosophers of Syria and couples them with the Brahmins 
of India. This hellcnized Jew who descended from the hills to the 
coast is a figure typical of the period. 

26, The Ptolemies . — After the death of Alexander Palestine 
fell in the end to Ptolemy (301 b.c.) and remained an Eg\^ptian 
province until 198 b.c. For a century the Jew's in Palestine and 
in Alexandria had no history — or none that Josei)hu.s knew. 
But two individuals exemplify the different uttitiide.s which 
the nation adopted towards its new environment and its wider 
opportunities, Joseph the tax-farmer and Jesus the sage. 

The wdsdom of Tesus ben Sira (Sirach) is contained in the book 
commonly called EcclesiasticAis (Cf.v). At a time when men were 
attracted by the wisdom and science of tlie Greeks, he taught that 
all wi.sdom came from Yahw'eh who had chosen Israel to receive it 
in trust. He discouraged inquiries into tlu! nature and purpose 
of things : it was enough for him that Vahw'eh had created and 
ruled the universe. If a man had leisure to be wi.se — and this is 
not for many — he should study the Scriptures which had come 
down, and so become a scribe. For the .scribe, as for the man at 
the plough-tail, the Law was the rule of life. All, however much 
or little preoccupied wdth worldly business, must fear God, from 
whom come good things and evil, life, death, poverty and riches. 
It was not for men to meddle with secrets wliich are beyond human 
intelligence. Enough that the individual did his duty’ in the state 
of life in which he was set and left behind lum a good name at his 
death. The race survives — ” the days of Israel arc unnumbered.” 
Every member of the congregation of Israel must lalK)ur, as God 
has apt>ointe(l, at some handicraft or profession to i)rovide for his 
home. It is his sacred duty and his private int(‘rest to beget 
children and to train them to take his place. The scholar is apt to 
pity the smith, the potter, the carpenter and the farmer ; with better 
reason he is apt to condemn the trader who becomc.s absorbed in 
greed of gain and so deserts the way of righteousness and fair dealing. 
As a teacher Jesus gave his own services freely. For the .soldier 
he had no commendation. There were physicians who understood 
the use of herbs, and must be rewarded w'hen their help was invited. 
But, whatever means each head of a family adopted to get a liveli- 
hood, he must pay the priest's dues. The centre of the life of Israel 
was the Temple, over which the high priest presided and which was 
inhabited by Yahweh, the God of Israel. The scribe could train the 
individual in morals and in manners; but the liigh priest w'as the 
ruler of the nation. 

As ruler of the nation the high priest paid its tribute to Egypt, its 
overlord. But Josephus reports of one Onias that for avarice he 
withheld it. The sequel shows how a Jew might rise to power in 
the civil service of the Egyptian Empire and yet remain a hero to 
some of the Jews — provided that he did not intermarry with a 
Gentile. For Joseph, the son of Tobiah and nephew of Onias, went 
to court and secured the taxes of Palestine, when they were put up 
to auction. As tax-farmer he oppressed the non- Jewish cities and 
so won the admiration of Josephus. 

But while such men went out into the world and brought back 
wealth of one kind or another to Palestine, other Jews were 
content to make their homes in foreign parts. At Alexandria 
in particular Alexander provided for a Jewish colony which soon 
became Hellenic enough in speech to require a translation of 
the Law. It is probable that, as in Palestine an Aramaic para- 
phrase of the Hebrew text was found to be necessary, so in 


Alexandria the Septuagint grew up gradually, as need arose. 
The legendaiy tradition which even Philo accepts gives it a 
formal nativity, a royal patron and inspired authors. From 
the text which Philo uses, it is probable that the translation had 
been transmitted in writing; and his legend probably fixes the 
date of the commencement of the undertaking for the reign of 
Ptolemy Lagus. 

The apology for the necessary defects of a translation put forwr^d 
by the translator of Ecclesiastic us in his I’rologue sliows that the 
work was carried on beyond the limits of the Law. Apparently it 
was in progress at the time of his coming to Egypt in tlu* reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes 1 . or 11 . He seems to regard this body of 
literature as the answer to the charge that the Jews had contributetl 
nothing useful for human life. Once translated into Greek, the 
Scriptures became a lw)nd of union for the Jews of the dispersion 
and were at least capable of being used as an instrument for the 
conversion of the world to Judaism. So far as the latter function 
is concerned Philo confe.sses that the Law in his tlay sliarc'd the ob- 
scurity of tli(* people, and seems to imply that the proselytes adopted 
little more than the monotheistic principle and tlie observance of the 
Sabbath. According to Juvenal the st)ns of such pro.selylt's were 
apt to go farther and to siibslitute tlu* Jewdsh Law for the Koman— 
Romanas nutem soliti contemnere leges; 
judaicum ediscunt et servant ac metuunt ins 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moyses. 

27. The Seleucids. — J'oward the end of the 3rd rcntiir\' the 
Palestinian Jews became involved in tlie struggle between 
Eg>^pt and Syria. In Jerusalem there were partisans of both 
the ('ombatants. The more orthodox or conservative Jews 
preferred the tolerant rule of the Ptolemies : tlie rest, who chafed 
at the isolation of the nation, looked to the Seleucids, who 
inherited Alexander's ideal of a united empire based on a 
universal adoption of Hellenism. At this point Jost?phus citc.s 
the testimony of Polybius : ” Sc'opas, the general of Ptolemy, 
advanced into the? highlands and 'subdued the nation of the Jews 
in the winter. After the defeat of Scopas, Antiochiis gaim-d 
Batanaea and Samaria and Abila and Gadara, and a little later 
those of the Jews who live round the Jemple (’ailed Jerusalem 
adhered to him.*' From this it appears that the pro-Syrian 
faction of the Jews had been strong and active (mough to bring 
an Egyptian army upon them (199-108 n.c.). Josephus adds 
that an Egyptian garrison was left in JcTusalem. 'Phis act of 
oppression presumably strengthened the Syrian faction of the 
Jews and led to the transferent'e of the nation’s allegiance. 
The language of l^ilybius suggests that he was af Cjuainted witli 
other Jewish communities an(i with the fume of the 'Pemple : in 
his view they are not an organized state, 'Phey were not even 
a pawn in the game which Antiochus proposed to play with Rome 
for the possession of Greece and Asia Minor, His defeat left the 
resources of his kingdom exhausted and its extent diminished ; 
and so the Jews became important to his successors for the .sake 
of their wealth and their position on the frontier. I’o pay his 
debt to Rome he was compelled to resort to extraordinary 
mcthod.s of rai.sing money ; he actually met his death (187 b.c.) in 
an attempt to loot the temple of Elymais. 

The pro-Syrian faction of the Palestinian Jews found their 
opportunity in this emergency and informed the. governor ol 
Coele-Syria that the treasury in Jerusalem contained untold 
sums of mon(*y. Heliodorus, prime minister of Seleucus 
Philopator, who succeeded Antiochus, arrived at Jerusal(?m 
in his pn^gress through Coele-Syria and i^hoenicia and dec hircd 
the treasure confiscate to the royal exchequer. Acceding to 
the Jewish legend Heliodorus was attacked when he entered the 
Temple by a hor.se with a terrible rider and by two young men. 
He was scourged and only escaped with his life at the inter- 
ces.sion of Onias the high priest, who had pleaded with him 
vainly that the treasure included the deposits of widows and 
orphans and also some belonging to Hyreanus, ** a man in very 
high position.” Onias was accused by his enemies of having 
given the information which led to this outrage and when, rely- 
ing upon the support of the provincial governor, they proceeded 
to attempt assassination, he fled to Antioch and appealed to the 
king. 

When Seleucus was as.sassinated by Heliodorus, Antiochus 
IV., bis brother, who had been chief magistrate at Athens, came 

XV. \$a 
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hack secretJy “ to seize the kingdom by guile ” (Dan. xi. 21 seq.). 
On bis accession he appointed Jesus^ the brother of Onias^ to the 
high-pricsthood^ and sanctioned his proposals for the conversion 
of Jerusalem into a Greek city. The high priest changed his 
name to Jason and made a gymnasium near the citadel. The 
)>nnciple of separation was abandoned. The priests deserted 
ihe Temple for the palaestra and the young nobles wore the Greek 
t ap, The Jews of Jerusalem were enrolled as citizens of Antioch. 
Jason sent money for a sacrifice to Heracles at Tyre; and the 
only recorded opposition to hi.s policy came from his envoys, 
who pleaded that the money might be applied to naval expen- 
diture. Thus Jason .stripped the high-priesthood of its sacred 
('haracter and did what he could to stamp out Judaism. 

Menclau.s supplanted Ja.son, obtaining his appointment from 
the king by the promise* of a larger contribution. In order to 
secure his position, he contrived the murder of Onias, who had 
taken sanctuary at Daphne, This outrage, coupled with his 
appropriation of temple vessels, which he used as bribes, raised 
against Menelaus the senate and the people of Jerusalem. His 
brother and deputy was killed in a serious riot, and an accusation 
was laid against Menelaus before Antiochus. At the inquiry 
he bought his acquittal from a courtier and his accusers were 
executed. Antiochus required peace in Jerusalem and probably 
regarded Onia.s as the representative of the pro-Egyptian faction, 
the allies of his enemy. 

During his second Egyptian campaign a rumour came that 
Antiochus was dead, and Ja.son made a raid upon Jerusalem. 
Menelaus held the citadel and Jason was unable to establish 
himself in the city. The people were presumably out of sym- 
j)athy with hellenizers, whether they belonged to the house of 
Onias or that of Tvb’ah. When Antiochus finally evacuated 
Eg\q>t in ol)edience to the decree of Rome, lie thought that 
Judaea was in revolt. Though Jason had fled, it was necessary 
to storm the city ; Uie drastic measures which Menelau.s advised 
seem to indicate that the poorer classes had been roused to 
defend the 'J’emple from further sacrilege. A massacre tcxik place, 
and Antiochus braved the anger of Yahwch by entering and 
pillaging the Temple with impunity. The author of 2 Mu(?cabees 
infers from his success that the nation had forfeited all right to 
divine protection for the time (2 Macc. v. 18-20). 

The policy which Antiochus thus inaugurated he carried on 
rigorously and systematically. His whole kingdom was to be 
unifkd; JudaLsm was an eccentricity and as such doomed to 
extinction. The Temple of Jerusalem was made over to Zeus 
Olympius : the temple oi Gerizim to Zeus Xenius. All the 
religious rites of Judai.sm were proscribed and the neighbouring 
Greek cities were requested to enforce the prohibition upon their 
Jewish citizens. Jerusalem was occupied by an army which 
look advantage of the Sabbatli and proceeded to suppress ils 
observance. An Athenian came to be the missionary of Hellen- 
ism and to direct its ceremonies, which were established by force 
up and down the country. 

28. The Maccabees , — Jerusalem and Gerizim were purged and 
(‘(inverted to the state religion with some case. Elsewhere, as 
there, some conformed and some became martyrs for the faith. 
And the passive resLstance of those who refused to conform at 
length gave rise to active opposition. “ The king’s officers 
who were enforcing the aposlaiiy came into the city of Modein 
to sacrifice, and many of Israel went over to them, but Matta- 
ihias . , i slew a jew who came to sacrifice and the king’s 
officer and pulled dowm the altar ” (i Macc. ii. 15 .sqq,). Whether 
led by this Mattalhias or not, certain Jews fled into the wilder- 
ness and found a leader in Judas Ma(:cabaeus his reputed son, 
the first of the five Asmonean (Hasmonean) bretliren. The 
warfare which followed was like tliat which Saul and David 
waged against the Philistines. Antiochus was occupied \nth 
his Parthian campaign and trusted that the hellcnized Jews 
would maintain their ascendancy with the aid of the provincial 
troops. In Ills last illness he wrote to express his confidence in 
their loyalty. , the rebels collected adherents from the 
villages; and, whfpjthey resolved to violate the sabbath to the 
extent of resisting attack, they were joined by the company of 


the Assideans (Hasidim). Such a breach of the sabbath was 
necessary if the whole Law was to survive at all in Palestine. 
But the transgression is enough to explain the disfavour into 
which the Maccabees seem to fall in the judgment of later 
Judaism, as, in that judgment, it is enough to account for the 
instability of their dynasty. Unstable as it was, their dynasty 
was soon established. In the country-side of Judaea, Judaism 
- and no longer Hellenism — was propagated by force. Apollo- 
nius, the commander of the Syrian garrison in Jerusalem, and 
Seron the commander of the army in Syria, came in turn against 
Judas and his bands and were defeated. The revolt thus became 
important enough to engage the attention of the governor of 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, if not of Lysias the regent liimself. 
Nicanor was despatched with a large army to put down the 
rebels and to pay the tribute due to Rome by selling them as 
slaves. Judas was at Emmaus; ** the men of the citadel ” 
guided a detachment of the Syrian troops to bis encampment by 
night. The rebels esca[)ed in time, but not into the hills, as 
their enemies surmised. At dawn they made an unexpected 
attack upon the main body and routed it. Next year (165 b.c.) 
Lysias himself entered the Idumaean country and laid siege 
to the fortress of Bethsura. Judas gathered what men he could 
and joined battle. The siege was raised, more probably in 
consequence of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes than berau.se 
Judas liad gained any real victory. The proscription of the 
Jewi.sh religion was withdrawn and the Temple restored to them. 
But it was Menelaus who was sent by the king ** to encourage ” 
(2 Macc. xi. 32) the Jews, and in the official letters no reference 
is made to Judas. Such hints as these indicate the impos.sibility 
of recovering a complete picture of the Jews during the sove- 
reignty of the Greeks, which the Talmudists regard as tlie dark 
age, best left in oblivion. 

Judas entered Jerusalem, the citadel of which was still occupied 
by a Syrian garrison, and the Temple was re-dedicated on the 
25tb of Kislev (164 b.c.). So “ the Pious ” achieved the object 
for which presumably they took up arms. The re-establishmcnt 
of Judaism, which alone of current religions was intolerant of 
a rival, .seems to have excited the jealousy of their neighbours 
who liad embraced the Greek way of life. The hellenizers had 
not lost all hope of converting the nation and were indisposed 
to acquiesce in the concordat. Judas and his zealots were thus 
able to maintain their prominence and gradually to iniTease 
their power. At Joppa, for example, the Jewish settlers— two 
hundred in all— ‘ were invited to go into boats provided in a('- 
(X)rdance with the common decree of the city.” They accepted 
the invitation tind were drowned. Judas avenged them by 
burning the harbour and the shipping, and set to work to bring 
into Judaea all such communities of Jews who had kept them- 
selves separate from their heathen neighbours. In this way he 
became strong enough to deal with the a|)ostates of Judaea. 

In 163 Lpias led another expedition against these disturbers 
of the king’.s peace and defeated Judas at Bethzachariah. But 
while the forces were besieging Bethzur and the fortress on 
Mount Zion, a pretender arose in Antioch, and Lysias was com- 
pelled to come to terms— and now with Judas. The Jewish 
refugees had turned the balance, and so Judas became strategus 
of Judaea, whilst Menelaus was put to death. 

In 162 Demetrius escaped from Rome and got possession of 
the kingdom of Syria. Jakim, whose name outside religion was 
Alcimus, waited upon the new king on behalf of the loyal Jews 
who had hellcnized. He himself was qualified to be the legiti* 
mate head of a united state, for he was of the tribe of Aaron. 
Judas and the Asmoneans were usurpers, who owed their title 
to Lysias. So Alcimus- Jakim was made high priest and Bacchrdes 
brought an army to install him in his office. The Assideans 
made their submission at once. Judas had won for them 
religious freedom : but the Temple required a descendant of 
Aaron for priest and he was come. But his first act was to seize 
and slay sixty of them : so it was clear to Judas at any rate, if 
not also to the Assideans who survived, that political inde- 
pendence was necessary if the religion was to be secure. In 
face of his active opposition Alcimus could not maintain himself 
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without the support of Bacchidcs and was forced to retire to 
Antioch. In response to his complaints Nicanor was appointed 
governor of Judaea with power to treat with Judas. It appears 
that the two became friends at first, but fresh orders from 
Antioch made Nicanor guilty of treachery in the eyes of 
Judases partisans. Warned by the change of his friend’s 
manner Judas fled. Nicanor threatened to destroy the Temple 
if the priests would not deliver Tudas into his hands. Soon it 
came to his knowledge that Judas was in Samaria, whither he 
followed him on a sabbath with Jews pressed into his service. 
The day was known afterwards as Nicanor’s day, for he was found 
dead on the field (Capharsalama) by the victorious followers of 
Judas (13th of Adar, March 161 B.C.). After this victory Judas 
made an alliance with the people of Rome, who had no love 
for Demetrius his enemy, nor any intention of putting their 
professions of friendship into practice. Bacchides and Alcirnus 
returned meanwhile into the land of Judah; at Elasa ** Judas 
fell and the rest fled ” (i Mace. ix. 18), Bacchides occupied 
Judaea and made a chain of forts. Jonathan, who succeeded 
his brother Judas, was captain of a band of fugitive outlaws. 
But on the death of Alciinus Bacchides retired and Jonathan 
with his followers settled down beyond the range of the Syrian 
garrisons. The hellenizers still enjoyed the royal favour and 
Jonathan made no attempt to dispossess them. After an inter- 
val of two years they tried to capture him and failed. This 
failure seems to have convinced Bacchides that it would be well 
to recognize Jonathan and to secure a balance of parties. In 
158 Jonathan began to rule as a judge in Michmash and he 
destroyed the godless out of Israel — so far, that is, as his power 
extended. In 153 Alexander Balas withdrew Jonathan from 
his allegiance to Demetrius by the offer of the high-priesthood. 
He had already made Jerusalem his capital and fortified the 
Temple mount: the Syrian garrisons had already been withdrawn 
with the exception of those of the Akra and Bethzur. In 147 
Jonathan repaid his benefactor by destroying the army of the 
governor of Coele-Syria, who had espoused the cause of Deme- 
trius. The fugitives took sanctuary in the temple of Dagon at 
Azotus. ** But Jonathan burned the temple of Dagon and those 
who fled into it.” After the death of Balas he laid siege to the 
Akra; and “ the apostates, who hated their own nation,” 
appealed to Demetrius. Jonathan was summoned to Antioch, 
made his peace and apparently rclin(|uished his attempt in 
return for the addition of three Samaritan districts to his terri- 
tory. Later, when the people of Antioch rose against the king, 
Jonathan despatched a force of 3000 men who played a notable 
part in the merciless suppression of the insurrection, i Macr-a- 
bees credits them with 100,000 victims, Trypho, the regent of 
Antiochus VI., put even greater political power into the hands of 
Jonathan and his brother Simon, but finally seized Jonathan on 
the pretext of a conference. Simon was thus left to consolidate 
what had been won in Palestine for the Jews and the family 
whose head be had become. The weakness of the king enabled 
him to demand and to secure immunity from taxation. The 
Jewish aristocracy became peers of the Seleucid kingdom. 
Simon was declared high priest : Rome and Sparta rejoiced in 
the elevation of their friend and ally. In the hundred and 
seventieth year (142 b.c.) the yoke of the heathen was taken 
away from Israel and the people began to date their legal 
documents ” in the first year of Simon the great high priest and 
commander and leader of the Jews.” The popular verdict 
received official and formal sanction. Simon was declared by 
the Jews and the priests their governor and high priest for ever, 
until there should arise a faithful prophet. The garrison of the 
Akra had been starved by a close blockade into submission, and 
beyond the boundaries of Judaea ” he took Joppa for a haven 
and made himself master of Gazara and Bethsura.” 

29. John Hyreanus and the Sadducees.^Bat in 138 b.c, 
Antiochus Sidetes entered Sekucia and required the submis.sion 
of all the petty states, which had taken ad^ntage of the weak- 
ness of preceding kings. From Simon he demanded an indem- 
nity of 1000 talents for his oppression and invasion of non- 
Jewish territory: Simon offered 100 talents. At length Antiochus i 


appeared to enforce his demand in 134. Simon was dead 
(135 B.c.) and John Hyreanus had succeeded his father. The 
Jewish forces were driven back upon Jerusalem and the city was 
closely invested. At the feast of tabernacles of 132 Hyrcanu.s 
requested and Anti()chus granted a week’s tnicc. The only 
hope of the Jews lay in the clemency of their victorious suzerain, 
and it did not fail them. Some of his advisers urged the demo- 
lition of the nation on the ground of their cxclusivene.ss, but he 
sent a sacrifice and won tliereby the name of “ Pious/’ In 
subsetjuent negotiations he accepted the disarmament of the 
besieged and a tribute as conditions of peace, and in response 
to their entreaty left Jerusalem without a garri.son. When he 
went on his last disastrous campaign, Hyreanus led a Jewish 
contingent to join liiii army, partly perhaps a troop of mercenaries 
(for Hyreanus was the first of the Jewish kings to hire mercen- 
aries, with the treasure found in David’s tomb). After his death 
Hyreanus took advantage of the general confusion to extend 
Jewish territory with the countenance of Rome. He destroyed 
the temple of Gerizim and compelled the Iduinaeans to submit 
to circumcision and embrace the laws of the Jews on pain of 
deportation. 

In Jerusalem imd in the country, in Alexandria, Eg>’pt and 
Cyprus, the Jews were prosperous (Jos. Ani. xiii. 284). This 
prosperity and the apparent security of Judaism l(^d to a breach 
between Hyreanus and his spiritual directors, the Pharisees. 
His lint^agc* was (in the opinion of one of them at least) of doubtful 
purity; and so it was his duty lo lay down the high-priesthood 
and h(^ content to rule the nation. I’hat one man should hold 
both offices w^as indeed against the example of Moses, and could 
only be admitted as a temporary concession to necessity. 
Hyreanus could not entertain the proposal that he should resign 
the sacred office to which he owed much of his authority. The 
allegation about his mother was false : the Pharisees who retailed 
it was guilty of no small offence. A Sadducean friend advised 
H)T(’anus to ask the whole body of the Pharisees to prescribe the 
penalty. Their leniency, which was notorious, alienated the 
king or probably furnished him with a pretext for breaking 
with them. The Pharisees were troublesome counsellors and 
doubtful allies for an ambitiou.s prince. They were all-pow'erful 
with the people, but Hyntanus with his mercenaries was inde- 
pendent of the people, and the wealthy belonged to the sect of 
the .Sadducecs. The suppression of the Pharisaic ordinances 
and the punishment of those who observed them led to some 
disturbance. But Hyrcanu.s ” was judged worthy of the three 
great privileges, the rule of the nation, the high-priestly dignity, 
and prophecy.” This verdict suggests that the Sadducees, 
with wliom he allied himself, h*ad learned to affect some show of 
Judaism in Judaea. If the poor were ardent nationalists who 
would not intermingle with the Greeks, the rich had Irmg out- 
grov/n and now could humour .such prejudices; and the title 
of their party was capable of recalling at any rate the sound of 
the national ideal of righteousness, i,e, Sadaqah, 

The succe.s.sor of Hyreanus (d, 105) was Judas Aristobulus, 
“ the friend of the Greeks,” who first assumed the title of king. 
According to Strabo he was a courteous man and in many ways 
useful to the Jews. His great achievement was the conquest 
of a part of Ituraea, which lie added to Judaea and whose inhabi- 
tants he compelled to accept Judaism. 

The Sadducean nobility continued in power under his brother 
and successor Alexander Jannacus (103-78); and the breach 
between the king and the mass of the people widened. But 
Salome Alexandra, his brother’s widow, who released him from 
prison on the death of her husband and married him, was con- 
nected with the Phari.sees through her brother Simon ben Shetach. 
If his influence or theirs dictated her policy, there is no evidence of 
any objection to the union of the secular power with the high- 
priesthood. The party may have thought that Jannacus was 
likely to bring the dynasty to an end. His firit igetion was to 
besiege Ptolcmais. its citizens appealed to Ftoitey Lathyrusi 
who had been driven from the throne of Egypt by his mother 
Cleopatra and was reigning in Cyprus. Alexander raised the 
siege, made peace with Ptolemy and secretly sent to Cleopatra 
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for help against her son. The result of this double-dealing was 
that his army was destroyed by Ptolemy, who advanced into 
Egypt leaving Palestine at the mercy of Cleopatra. But Cleo- 
patra’s generals were Jews and by their protests prevented her 
from annexing it. Being thus freed from fear on the side of 
Ptolemy, Alexander continued his desultory campaigns across 
the Jordan and on the coast without any apparent policy and 
with indifferent success. Finally, when he officiated as high 
priest at the feast of tabernacles he roused the fury of the 
people by a derisive breach of the Pharisaic ritual. They cried 
out that he was unworthy of his office, and pelted him with the 
citrons which they were carrying as the Law prescribed. Alex- 
ander summoned his mercenaries, and 6000 Jews were killed 
before he set out on his disastrous campaign against an Arabian 
king. He returned a fugitive to find the nation in armed 
rebellion. After six years of civil war he appealed to them to 
state the (conditions under which they would lay aside their 
hostility. They replied by demanding his death and called in 
the Syrians. But when the Syrians chased him into the moun 
tains, 6000 Jews went over to him and, with their aid, he put 
down the rebellion. Eight hundred Jews who had held a fortress 
against him were crucified ; 8000 Pharisees fled to Egypt and 
remained there. Offering an ineffectual resistance to the passage 
of the Syrian troops, Alexander was driven back by Aretas, 
king of Arabia, against whom they had marched. Ifis later 
years brought him small victories over isolated cities. 

On his death-bed it is said that Alexander advised his wife 
to reverse this polic'y and rely upon the Pharisees. According 
to the Talmud, he warned her to fear neither the Pharisees 
nor their opponents but the hypocrites who do the deed of Zimri 
and claim the rewarof of Phinehas : ” the warning indicates his 
justification of his poluy in the matter of the crucifixions. In 
any case the Pharisees were predominant undi^r Alexandra, 
who became queen (78-69) under her husband’s will, ilyreanus 
her eld(T son was only hip[h priest, as the stricter Pharisees 
required. All the Pharisaic ordinances which Hyreanus had 
abolished were reaffirmed as binding. Simon ben Shatach 
stood beside the queen : the exiles were restored and among 
them his great colleague Jehudah ben Tabai. The great saying 
of each of these rabbis is concerned with the duties of a judge ; 
the selection does justice to the importance of the Sanhedrin, 
which was filled with Pharisees. The legal reforms whi(’h they 
introduced tended for the most part to mercy, but the Talmud 
refers to one case which is an exception : false witnesses were 
condemned to suffer the penalty due to their victim, even if he 
escaped. This ruling may be interpreted as part of a campaign 
directed against the counsellors of Alexander or as an instance 
of their general principle that intention is equivalent to commis- 
sion in the eye of the Law. The queen interposed to prevent 
the execution of those who had counselled the crucifixion of the 
rebels and permitted them to withdraw with her younger son 
Aristobulus to the fortresses outside Jerusalem. Against their 
natural desire for revenge may be set the fact that the Pharisees 
did much to improve the status of women among the Jews. 

On the death of Alexandra (69 b.c.) Aristobulus disputed the 
succession of Hyreanus. When their forces met at Jericho, 
Hyreanus, finding that the bulk of his following deserted to 
Aristobulus, fled with those who remained to the tower Antonia 
and seized Aristobulus’s wife and children as hostages for his 
own safety. Ha\dng this advantage, he was able to abdicate 
in favour of Aristobulus and to retire into private life. But he 
was not able to save his friends, who were also the enemies of 
the reigning king. In fear of reprisals Antipas (or Antipater), 
the Idumaean, his counsellor, played on the fears of Hyreanus 
and persuaded him to buy the aid of the Nabataean Arabs with 
promises. Ari.stobulus could not withstand the army of Aretas ; 
he was driven back upon Jerusalem and there besieged. The 
Jews deserted to the victorious Hyreanus: only the priests 
remained loyal to their accepted king; many fled to Eg>'pt. 

30. The Romans and the Idumaeans . — At this point the power 
of Rome appeared upon the .scene in the person of M. Aemilius 
Scaurus (stepson cif Sulla) who had been sent into Syria by 


Pompey (65 B.C.). Both brothers appealed to this new tribunal 
and Aristobulus bought a verdict in his favour. The siege was 
raised. Aretas retired from Judaea; and Aristobulus pursued 
the retreating army. But, when Pompey himself arrived at 
Damascus, Antipater, who pulled the strings and exploited the 
claims of Hyreanus, realized that Rome and not the Arabs, who 
were cowed by the threats of Scaurus, was the ruler of the East. 
To Rome, therefore, he must pay his court. Others shared this 
conviction: Strabo .speaks of embassies from Egypt and Judaea 
bearing presents — one deposited in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus bore the inscription of Alexander, the king of the 
Jews. From Judaea there were three embassies pleading, for 
Aristobulus, for Hyreanus, and for the nation, who would have 
no king at all but their God. 

Pompey deferred his decision until he should have inquired 
into the state of the Nabataeans, who had shown themselves 
to be capable of dominating the Jews in the absence of the 
Roman army. In the interval Aristobulus provoked him by his 
display of a certain impatience. The people had no responsible 
head, of whom Rome could take cognisance : so Pompey decided 
in favour of Hyreanus and humoured the people by recognizing 
him, not as king, but as high priest. Antipater remained secure, 
in power if not in place. The Roman supremacy was established : 
the Jews were once more one of the subject states of Syria, now 
a Roman province. Their national aspirations had received 
a contemptuous acknowledgment, when their Temple had been 
de.sc(Tated by the entry of a foreign conqueror. 

Aristobulus himself had less resolution than his partisans. 
When he repented of his attempted resistance and treated with 
Pompey for peace, his followers threw themselves into Jeru- 
salem, and, when the faction of Hyreanus resolved to open the 
gates, into the I'emple. There they held out for three months, 
succumbing finally because in obedience to the Law (as inter- 
preted since the time of Antiochus Epiphanes) they would only 
defend themselves from actual assault upon the sabbath day. 
The Romans profited by this inaction to push on the si(‘gc- 
works, without provoking resistance by actual assaults until the 
very end. Pompey finally took the stronghold by choosing 
the day of the fast, when the Jews abstain from all work, that is 
the sabbath (Strabo). Dio Cassius calls it the day of Cronos. 
On this bloody sabbath the priests showed a devotion to their 
worship which matched the inaction of the fighting men. Though 
they saw the enemy advancing upon them sword in hand they 
remained at worship untroubled and were slaughtered as they 
poured libation and burned incense, for they put their ovsn 
safety second to the service of God. And there were Jews among 
the murderers of the 12,000 Jews who fell. 

The Jew^s of Palestine thus became once more a subject state, 
stripped of their conquests and confined to their own borders. 
Aristobulus and his children were conveyed to Rome to grace 
their conqueror’s triumphal procession. But his son Alexander 
escaped during the journey, gathered some force, and overran 
Judaea. The Pharisees decided that they could not take action 
on either side, since the elder son of Alexandra was directed 
by the Idumaean Antipater ; and the people had an affection for 
such Asmonean princes as dared to challenge the Roman domina- 
tion of their ancestral kingdom. The civil war w’as renewed ; 
but Aulus Gabinius, the proconsul, soon crushed the pretender 
and set up an aristocracy in Judaea with Hyreanus as ^ardian 
of the Temple. The country was divided into five districts with 
five synods; and Josephus asserts that the people welcomed 
the change from the monarchy. In spite of this, Aristobulus 
(56 B.c.) and Alexander (55 b.c.) found loyalists to follow them 
in their successive raids. But Antipater found supplies for the 
arm/ of Gabinius, who, despite Egyptian and Parthian distrac- 
tions, restored order according to the will of Antipater. M. 
Crassus, who succeeded him, plundered the Temple of its gold 
and the treasure (54 b.c.) w^ch the Jews of the dispersion had 
contributed for its maintenance. It is said that Eleazar, the 
priest who guarded the treasure, offered Crassus the golden 
beam as ransom for the whole, knowing, what no one else knew, 
that it was mainly composed of wood. So Crassus departed to 
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Parthia and died. When the Parthians, elated by their victory 
over Crassus (53 B.c.) advanced upon Syria, Cassius opposed 
them. Some of the Jews, presumably the partisans of Aristo- 
bulus, were ready to co-operate with the Parthians. At any rate 
Antipater was ready to aid Cassius with advice; Tarichcae was 
taken and 30,000 Jews were sold into slavery (51 b.c,). In 
spite of this vigorous coercion Cassius came to terms with 
Alexander, before he returned to the Euphrates to hold it 
against the Parthians. 

Two years later Julius Caesar made himself master of Rome 
and despatched the captive Aristobulus with two legions to 
win Judaea (49 B.c.). But Pompey’s partisans were beforehand 
with him : he was taken off by poison and got not so much as a 
burial in his fatherland. At the same time his son Alexander 
was beheaded at Antioch by Pompey^s order as an enemy of 
Rome. After the defeat and death of Pompey (48 b.c.) Antipater 
transferred his allegiance to Caesar and demonstrated its value 
during Caesar's Egyptian campaign. He carried with him the 
Arabs and the princes of Syria, and through Hyreanus he was 
able to transform the hostility of the Egyptian Jews into active 
friendliness. These services, which incidentally illustrate the 
solidarity and unity of the Jewish nation and the respect of the 
communities of the dispersion for the metropolis, were recog- 
nized and rewarded. Before his assassination in 44 b.c. Julius 
Caesar had confirmed Hyreanus in the high-priesthood and added 
the title of ethnarch. Antipater had been made a Roman 
citizen and procurator of the reunited Judaea. Further, as 
confederates of the senate and people of Rome, the Jews had 
received ac(X‘ssion of territory, including the port of Joppa and, 
with other material privileges, the right of observing their 
religious customs not only in Palestine but also in Alexandria 
and elsewhere. Idumaean or Philistine of Ascalon, Antipater 
had displayed the capacity of his adoptive or adopted nation for 
his own profit and theirs. And when Caesar died Suetonius 
notes that he was mourned by foreign nations, especially by the 
Jews (Caes. 84). 

In the midst of all this civil strife the Pharisees and all who 
were preoccupied with religion found it almost impossible to 
discern what they should do to please God. The people whom 
they directed were called out to fight, at the bidding of an alien, 
for this and that foreigner who seemed most powerful and most 
likely to succeed. In Palestine few could command leisure for 
meditation; as for opportunities of effective intervention in 
affairs, they had none, it would seem, once Alexander was 
dead. 

'I'here is a stor>' of a priest named Onias preserved both by 
Josephus and in the Talmud, which throws some light upon the in- 
decision of the religious in the period just reviewed. When Arctas 
intervened in the interest of Hyreanus and defeated Aristobulus, 
the usurper of his brother's inheritance, tht? people accepted the 
verdict of battle, sided with the victor's client, and joined in the 
siege of Jerusalem. The most reputable of the Jews fled to Egypt; 
but Onias, a righteous man and dear to God, who had liiddcn hiiiisclf, 
was discovered by the besiegers. He had a name for power in prayer ; 
for once in a drought he prayed for rain and God had heard his prayer. 
His captors now required of him that he should put a curse upon 
Aristobulus and his taction. On compulsion he stood in their midst 
and said : " O God, king of the universe, since these who stand with 
me are thy i>eople and the besieged are thy priests, I pray thee that 
thou hearken not to those against these, nor accomplish what 
these entreat against those." So he prayed — and the wicked Jews 
stoned him. 

Unrighteous Jews were in the ascendant. There were only 
Asmoncan princes, degenerate and barely titular sons of Levi, to 
serve as judges of Israel— and they were at feud and both relied upon 
foreign aid. The righteous could only flee or hide, and so wait 
dreaming of the mercy of God past and to come. As yet our authori- 
ties do not permit us to follow them to Egypt with any certainty, 
but the Psalms of Solomon express tlie mma of one who survived 
to see Pompey the Great brought low. Although Pompey had 
spared the temple treasure, he was the embodiment of the power of 
Rome, which was not always so considerately exercised. And so 
the psalmist exults in his death and dishonour (Ps. ii.) : he prayed 
that the pride of the dragon might be humbled and God showed him 
the dead body lying uixm the waves — and there was none to bury it. 
As one of those who f^r the Lord in truth and in patience, he looks 
forward to the punishment of all sinners who oppress the righteous 
and profane the sanctuary. For the sins of the rulers God had 


related his people ; but the remnant could not but inherit theproraises, 
which belong to the choHen people. For the Lord is faithful unto 
those who walk in the righttniusncss of his commandments (xiv. i) : 
in the exercise of their freewill and with God's help they will attain 
salvation. As God’s servant, Pompey destroyed their rulers and every 
wise councillor ; soon the righteous and sinless king of David's house 
shall reign over them and over all the nations (xvii.). 

31. Herod the Great the departure of Caesar, Antipater 
warned the adherents of Hyreanus against taking part in any 
revolutionary attempts, and his son Herod, who, in spite of his 
youth, had been appointed governor of Galilee, dealt summarily 
with Hezekiah, the robber captain who was overrunning the 
adjacent part of Syria. The latitude of the Syrians brought 
him to the knowledge of Sextus Caesar the governor of Syria; 
but his action inspired the chief men of the Jews with appre- 
hension. Complaint was made to Hyreanus that Herod had 
violated the law which prohibited the execution of even an evil 
man, unless he had been first condemned to death by the San- 
hedrin. At the same time the mothers of the murdered men 
(!ame to the Temple to demand vengeance. So Herod was 
summoned to stand his trial. He came in answer to the summons 
' ' but attended by a bodyguard and protected by the word or 
Sextus. Of all the Sanhedrin only Sameas “ a righteous man 
and therefore superior to fear ' ’ dared to speak . Being a Pharisee 
he faced the facts of Herod’s power and warned the tribunal 
of the event, ju.st as later he counselled the people to receive 
him, saying that for their sins they could not escape him. Herod 
put his own profit above the Law, acting after his kind, and he 
also was God’s instrument. The effect of the speech was to 
goad the Sanhedrin into condemning Herod : Hyreanus post- 
poned their decision and persuaded him to flee. Sextus C aesar 
made him lieutenant-governor .of Code Syria, and only his 
father restrained liim from returning to wreak his revenge 
upon Hyreanus. 

It is to be remembered that, in this and all narratives of the life 
of Herod, Josephus was dependent upon the history of Herod's 
client, Nicolaus of Damascus, and wa.s him.self a supporter of law and 
order. The action of the Sanhedrin and the? presence of the women 
suppliants in the Temple suggest, if they do not prove, that this 
Hezekiah who harassed the Syrians was a Jewish patriot, who could 
not acquiesce and wait with Sameas. 

Malichus also, the murderer or reputed murderer of Anti- 
pater, appears to have been a parti, san of Hyre anus, who had 
a zeal for Judaism. When Cassius demanded a tribute of 
700 talents from Palestine, Antipater .set Herod, Phasael and 
this Malichus, his enemy, to collect it. Herod thought it im- 
prudent to secure the favour of Rome by the sufferings of others. 
But some cities defaulted, and they were apparently among those 
a.ssigned to Malichus. If he had been lenient for their sakes or 
in the hope of damaging Antipater, he was disappointed; for 
Cassius sold four cities into slavery and Hyreanus made up the 
deficit. Soon after this (43 b.c.) Malichus succeeded, it is 
said, in poisoning Antipater as he dined with Hyreanus, and 
was a.ssassinatcd by Herod’s bravoes. 

After the departure of Cassius, Antipater being dead, there 
was confusion in Judaea. Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, 
made a raid and was with difficulty repulsed by Herod. The 
prince of Tyre occupied part of Galilee. When Antony assumed 
the dominion of the East after the defeat of Cassius at Philippi, 
an emba.s.sy of the Jews, amongst other embassies, approached 
him in Bithynia and accused the sons of Antipater as usurpers 
of the power which rightly belonged to Hyreanus, Another 
approached him at Antioch. But Hyreanus was well content 
to forgo the title to political power, which he could not exerci.se 
in practice, and Antony had been a friend of Antipater. So 
Hcr^ and Phasael continued to be virtually kings of the Jews ; 
Antony’s court required large remittances and Palestine was not 
exempt. 

In 40 B.c. Antony was absent in Egypt or Italy; and the 
Parthians swept down upon Syria with Antigonus in their train, 
Hyreanus and Phasael were trapped ; Herod fled by way of 
Egypt to Rome. Hyreanus, who was Antigonus’ only rival, was 
mutilated and carried to Parthia. So he could no more be 
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high priest, and his life was spared only at the intercession of 
the Parthian Jews, who had a regard for the Asmonean prince. 
Thus Antigonus succeeded his unde as ** King Antigonus ” in 
the Greek and Mattathiah the high priest in the Hebrew by 
grace of the Parthians. 

The senate of Rome under the influence of Antony and 
Octavian ratified the claims of Herod, and after some delay lent 
him the armed force necessary to make them good. In the hope 
of healing the breach, which his success could only aggravate, 
and for love, he took to wife Mariamne, gi andniece of Hyrcanus. 
Galilee was pacified, Jerusalem taken and Antigonus beheaded 
by the Romans. From this point to the end of the period the 
Jews were dq>endants of Rome, free to attend to their own 
affairs, so long as they paid taxes to the subordinate rulers, 
Herodian or Roman, whom they detested equally. Xf some 
from time to time dared to hope for political independence their 
futility was demonstrated. One by one the descendants of the 
Asmoncans were removed. The national hope was relegated to 
an indefinite future and to another sphere. At any rate the 
Jews were free to worship their God and to study his law : their 
religion was recognized by the state and indeed established. 

This development of Judaism was eminently to the mind of 
the rulers; and Herod did much to encourage it. More and 
more it became identified with the synagogue, in which the 
I^w was expounded : more and more it became a matter for 
the individual and his private life. This was so even in Palestine 
— the land which the Jews hoped to possess— and in Jerusalem 
itself, the holy city, in which the Temple stood. Herod had 
put down Jewish rebels and Herod appointed the high priests. 
In his appointments he was careful to avoid or to suppress 
any person who, being popular, might legitimize a rebellion by 
heading it. The T^b'^risees, who regarded his rule as an inevitable 
penalty for the sins of the people, he encouraged. Pollio the 
Pharisee and Sameas his disciple were in special honour with 
him, Josephus says, when he re-entered Jerusalem and put to 
death the leaders of the faction of Antigonus. How well their 
teaching served his purpose is shown by the sayings of two 
rabbis who, if not identical with these Pharisees, belong to their 
period and their party. Shemaiah said, Love work and hate 
lordship and make not thyself known to the government.” 
Abtalion said, Ye wise, be guarded in your words t perchance 
ye may incur the debt of exile.” Precepts such as these could ' 
hardly fail to effect some modification of the reckless zeal of 
the Galileans in the pupils of the synagogue. Many if not all 
of the professed rabbis had travelled outside Palestine ; some 
were even members of the dispersion, like Hillel the Babylonian, 
who with Shammai forms the second of the pairs. Through 
them the experience of the dispersion was brought to bear upon 
the Palestinian Jews. Herod’s nominees were not the men to 
extend the prestige of the high-priesthood at the expense of 
these rabbis : even in Jerusalem the .synagogue became of more 
importan(Xi than the Temple. Hillel also inculcated the duty of 
making converts to Judaism. He said, ** Be of the disciples of 
Aaron, loving peace, and pursuing peace, loving mankind and 
bringing them nigh to the Law, But even he reckoned the 
books of Daniel and Ksther as canonical, and these were 
dangerous food for men who did not realize the full power of 
Rome. 

So long as Herod lived there was no insurrection. Formally 
he was an orthodox Jew and .set his face against intermarriage 
with the uncircumcised. He was also ready and able to protect 
the Jews of the di.spersion. But that ability was largely due 10 
his whole-hearted Hellenism, w^hich was shown by the Greek 
cities which he founded in Pale.stine and the buildings he erected 
in Jerusalem. In its material embodiments Greek civilization 
became as much a part of Jewish life in Palestine as it was in 
Alexandria or Antioch; and herein the rabbis could not follow 
him. 

When all the Jewish people swore to be loyal to Caesar and 
the king’s policy, the. Pharisees — above 6000— refused to swear. 
The king imposed a fine upon themi and the wife of Pheroras— 
Herod’s brother— paid it on thelf bifilialf. In return for her 


kindness, being entrusted with foreknowledge by the visitation 
of God, they prophesied that God had decre^ an end of rule for 
Herod and his line and that the sovereignty devolved upon her 
and Pheroras and their children. 

From the sequel it appears that the prophecy was uttered by 
one Pharisee only, and that it was in no way endorsed by the 
party. When it came to the ears of the king he slew the most 
responsible of the Pharisees and eveiy member of his household 
who accepted what the Pharisee said. An explanation of this 
unwarrantable generalization may be found in the fact that the 
incident is derived from a source which wa.s unfavourable to the 
Pharisees : they are described as a Jewish section of men who 
pretend to set great store by the exactitude of the ancestral 
tradition and the laws in which the deity delights — as dominant 
over women-folk — and as sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Towards the end of Herod’s life two rabbis attempted to up- 
hold by physical force the cardinal dogma of Judaism, which 
prohibited the use of images. Their action is intelligible enough. 
Herod was stricken with an incurable disease. He had sinned 
against the Law; and at last God had punished him. At last 
the law-abiding Jews might and must assert the majesty of the 
outraged Law. The most conspicuous of the many symbols and 
signs of his transgression was the golden eagle which he had 
placed over the great gate of the Temple ; its destruction was 
the obvious means to adopt for the quickening and assertion 
of Jewish principles. 

By their labours in the education of the youth of the nation, 
these rabbis, Judas and Matthias, had endeared themselves to 
the populace and had gained influence over their disciples. A 
report that Herod was dead co-operated with their exhortations 
to send the iconoclasts to their appointed work. And so they 
went to earn the rewards of their practical piety from the Law. 
If they died, death was inevitable, the rabbis said, and no better 
death would they ever find. Moreover, their children and kindrci ! 
would benefit by the good name and fame belonging to those wh > 
died for the Law. Such is the account which Jo.sephus give.s 
in the Antiguiius; in the Jewish War he represents the rabbis 
and their disciples as looking forward to greater happiness for 
themselves after such a death. But Herod was not dead yet, and 
the instigators and the agents of this sacrilege were burned 
alive. 

32. The Setttemeni of Augustus . — On the death of Herod in 4 b.c. 
Archelaus kept open house for mourners as the Jewish custom, 
which reduced many Jews to beggary, prescribeo. The people 
petitioned for the punishment of those who were responsible for 
the execution of Matthias and his associates and for the removal of 
the high priest Archelaus temporized ; the loyalty of the people 
no longer constituted a valid title to the throne; his .succession 
must first be sanctioned by Augustus. Before he departed to 
Rome on this errand, which was itself an insult to the nation, 
there were riots in Jerusalem at the Passover which he needed 
all his soldiery to put down. When he presented himself before 
the emperor — apart from rival claimants of his own family— 
there was an embassy from the Jewish people who prayed to 
be rid of a monarchy and rulers such as Herod. As part of 
the Roman province of Syria and under its governors they 
would prove that they were not really disaffected and rebellious. 
During the absence of Archelaus, who would— the Jews feared- 
pro ve his legitimacy by emulating his father’s ferocity, and to 
whom their ambassadors preferred Antipas, the Jews of Palestine 
gave the lie to their protestations of loyally and peaceableness. At 
the Passover the pilgrims attacked the Roman troops. After 
hard fighting the procurator, whose cruelty provoked the attack, 
captured the Temple and robbed the treasury. On this the 
ii?suTgents were joined by some of Plerod’s army and besieged the 
Romans in Herod's palace. Elsewhere the occasion tempted 
many to play at being king— Judas, son of Hezekiah, in Galilee; 
Simon, one of the king's slaves, in Peraea. Most notable of all 
perhaps was the shepherd Athronges, who assumed the pomp of 
royalty and employed his four brothers as captains and satraps in 
the war which he wag^ upon Romans and king's men alike — not 
even Jews escaped him unless they brought him contributions.. 
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Ordtr was restored by Varus the governor of Syria in a campaign 
which Josephus describes as the most important war between that 
of Pompey and that of Vespasian. 

At length Augustus summoned the representatives of the nation 
and Nicholaus of Damascus, who spoke for Archelaus, to plead 
before him in the temple of Apollo. Augustus apportioned 
Herod^s dominions among his sons in accordance with the pro- 
visions of his latest wHll. Archelaus received the lion’s share : 
for ten years he was ethnarch of Idumaea, Judaea and Samaria, 
with a yearly revenue of 600 talents. Antipas became tetrarrh 
of Galilee and Peraea, with a revenue of 200 talents. Philip, 
who had been left in charge of Palestine pending the decision 
and had won the respect of Varus, became tetrarch of Batanaea, 
Trachonitis and Auranitis, with 100 talents. His subjects 
included only a sprinkling of Jews. Up to his death (a.d. 34) he 
did nothing to forfeit the favour of Rome. His coins bore the 
heads of Augustus and Tiberius, and his government was worthy 
of the best Roman traditions — he succeeded where proconsuls 
had failed. His capital was Caesarea Philippi, where Pan had 
been worshipped from ancient times, and where Augustus had a 
temple built by Herod the Great. 

33. Archelaus . — ^Augustus had counselled Archelaus to deal 
gently with his subjects. But there was an outstanding feud 
betw^een him and them; and his first act as ethnarch was to 
remove the high priest on the ground of his sympathy with the 
rebels. In violation of the Law he married a brother’s widow, 
who had already borne children, and in general he showed himself 
so fierce and tyrannical that the Jews joined with the Samaritans 
to accuse him before the emperor. Archelaus was summoned 
to Rome and banished to Gaul ; his territory was entrusted to a 
series of procurators (a.d. 6-41), among whom was an apostate 
Jew’, but none with any pretension even to a semi-legitimate 
authority. Each procurator represented not David but Caesar. 
The Sanhedrin had its police and powers to safeguard the Jewish 
religion; but the procurator had the appointment of the high 
priests, and no capital sentence could be executed without his 
sanction. 

34. The Procurator s.^%0 the Jews of Judaea obtained the 
settlement for which they had pleaded at the death of Herod; 
and some of them began to regret it at once. The first pro- 
curator Coponius was accompanied by P. Sulpicius Quirinius, 
legate of Syria, who came to organize the new Roman province. 
As a ncccs.sary preliminary a census (a.d. 6-7) was taken after 
the Roman method, which did not conform to the Jewish Law. 
The people were affronted, but for the most part acquiesced, 
under the influence of Joazar the high priest. But Judas the 
Galilean, with a Pharisee named Sadduc (Sadduk), endeavoured 
to incite them to rebellion in the name of religion, 'fhe result of 
this alliance between a revolutionary and a Pharisee was the 
formation of the party of Zealots, whose influence — according 
to Josephus — brought about the great revolt and so led to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70. So far as this influence ex- 
tended, the Jewish community was threatened with the danger 
of suicide, and the distinction drawn by Josephus between tiie 
Pharisees and the Zealots is a valid one. Not all Pharisees were 
prepared to take such action, in order that Israel might 
“ tread on the neck of the eagle ” (as is said in The Assumption oj 
Moses), So long as the Law was not deliberately outraged and 
so long as the worship was established, most of the religious 
leaders of the Jews were content to wait. 

It seems that the Zealots made more headway in Galilee than 
in Judaea — so much so that the terms Galilean and Zeak)t are 
practically interchangeable. In Galilee the Jews predominated 
over the heathen and their ruler Herod Antipas had some sort 
of claim upon their allegiance. His marriage with the daughter 
of the Arabian king Aretas (which was at any rate in accordance 
with the general poKcy eff Augustus) seems to have preserved his 
territory from the incursions of her people, so long as he remained 
faithful to her. He conciliated his subjects his deference 
to the observances of Judaism, and — ^the case is probably 
typical of his poKty — ^he joined in protesting, when Pilate set 
up a votive shield in the palace of Herod within the sacred city. 


He seems to have served Tiberius as an official scTUtinecr of 
the imperial officials and he commemorated his devotion by 
the foundation of the city of Tiberias. But he repudiated the 
daughter of Aretas in or^r to marry Herodia.s and .so set the 
Arabians against him. Disaster overtook his forces (a.d. 36) 
and Tiberius, his patnm, died before the Roman power was 
brought in full strength to his aid. Caligula >vi;s not predisposed 
to favour the favourites of Tiberius; and Antipa.s, having 
petitioned him for the title of king at th(‘ instigation of Hero 
dias, was banished from his tetrarchy and (apparently) wa.s 
put to death in 30. 

Antipas is chiefly known to history in connexion with John the 
Baptist, who reproached him publicly ftir his marriage with 
Hemdias. According to the earlie.st authority, he seems to 
have imprisoned John to save him from the vengeancje of 
Herodias. But — whatever his motive — Antipas certainly con- 
sented to John’s death. If the Fourth Gospel is to bv 
trusted, John had already rec'ognized and acclaimetl Jesu.s of 
Nazareth as the Mcs.siah for whom the Jew.s were looking. By 
common consent of Qiristendom, John was the forerunner of the 
founder of the Christian Church. It wa.s, therefore, during the 
reign of Antipas, and partly if not wholly within hi.s territory , 
that the Gospel was first preached by the rabbi or prrrphet whom 
Christendom came to regard as the one true Christ, the Messiah 
of the Jews. Josephus’ history of the Jews contains {^ counts 
of John tlie Baptist and Jesus, the authenticity of which ha.s 
been called in question for plausible but not entirely convincing 
rea.sons. However thi.s may be, the Jews who be^lieved Je.sus to 
be the Christ play no great part in the history of the Jews l)cfor(^ 
70, a.s we know it. Many religious teachers and many revolu- 
tionaries were crucified within thi.s period; and the early 
Christians were outwardly distinguished from other jews onl\ 
by their .scrupulous observance of relif^us duties. 

The (riicifixion of Jesus was sanctioned by Pontius Pilate, 
who was procurator of Judaea a.j>. 26- 36. Of the Jews under 
his predeces.sors little enough is known. Speaking generally, 
they seem to have avoided giving offence to their subjects. But 
Pilate so conducted affairs as to attract the attention not onl)* 
of Josephus but also of Philo, who represents for us the Jewisli 
community of Alexandria. Pilate inaugurated hi.s term of 
oflfi(’e by ordering his troops to enter Jerusalem at night and to 
take their standards witli them. There were standard.s and 
standards in the Roman armies : those which bore the image of 
tlie emperor, and therefore constituted a breach of the Jewish 
Law, had hitherto l)een kept aloof from the holy city. On 
learning of this, the Jews repaired to Caesarea and besought 
Pilate to remove these offensive images. Pilate refused; and, 
when they persisted in their petition for sbe days, he surrounded 
them with soldiers and threatened them with instant death. 
They protested that they would rather die than dare to transgress 
the wisdom of the laws; and Pilate yielded. But be proceeded 
to expend the temple treasure upon an aqueduct for Jerusalem ; 
and some of the Jews regarded the devotion of sacred money to 
the service of man as a desecration. Pilate came up to Jerusalen i 
and dispersed the petitioners by means of disguised soldiers 
armed with clul>s. So the revolt was put down, but the exces- 
sive zeal of the soldiers and Pilate’s obstinate adherence to his 
policy widened the lireach between Rome and the stricter Jews. 
But the death of Sejanus in 31 set Tiberius free from prejudice 
against the Jews; and, when Pilate put up the votive shields in 
Herod’s palace at Jerusalem, the four sons of Herod came forward 
in defence of Jewish principles and he wa§ Ordered to remove 
them. In 35 he dispersed a number of Siffilaritans, who had 
assembled near Mt Gerizim at the biddii^^ an impostor, in 
order to see the temple vessels buried there by^bses. ( bmpiaini 
was made to Vitellius, then legate of Syria, and Pilate was .sent 
to Rome to answer for his shedding of innocent blood. At the 
passover of 36 Vhellius came to Jerusalem and pacified the Jews 
by two concessions : he remitted the taxes on fruit sold in the 
city, and he restored to their custody the high priest’s vcstment.s, 
which Herod Archelaus and the Romans had kept in the tower 
Antonia. The vestments had been stored there since the time 
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of the first high priest named Hyrcanus^ and Herod had taken 
them over along with the tower^ thinking that his possession of 
them would deter the Jews from rebellion against his rule. At 
the same time Vitellius vindicated the Roman supremacy by 
degrading Caiaphas from the high-priesthood; and appointing a 
son of Annas in his place. The motive for this change does not 
appear^ and we are equally ignorant of the cause which prompted 
his transference of the priesthood from his nominee to another 
son of Annas in 37. But it is quite clear that Vitellius was con- 
cerned to reconcile the Jews to the authority of Rome. When 
he marched against Aretas, his army with their standards did 
not enter Judaea at all ; but he himself went up to Jerusalem for 
the feast and, on receipt of the news that Tiberius was dead, 
administered to the Jews the oath of allegiance to Caligula. 

35. Caligula and Agrippa J , — The accession of Caligula (a.d. 
37 -41) was hailed by his subjects generally as the beginning of 
the Golden Age. The Jews in particular had a friend at court. 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, was an avowed 
partisan of the new emperor and had paid penalty for a prema- 
ture avowal of his preference. But Caligula’s kvour, though 
lavished upon Agrippa, was not available for pious Jews. His 
foible was omnipotence, and he aped the gods of Greece in turn. 
In the provinces and even in Italy his subjects were ready to 
acknowledge his divinity — with the sole exception of the Jews. 
So we learn something of the Palestinian Jews and more of the 
Jewish community in Alexandria. The great world (as we know 
It) took small note of Judaism even when Jews converted its 
women to their faith; but now the Jews as a nation refused to 
bow before the present god of the civilized world, The new 
Catholicism was promulgated by authority and accepted with 
deference. Only the Jews protested : they had a notion of the 
deity which Caliguli^/ at all events did not fulfil. 

The people of Alexandria seized the opportunity for an attack 
upon the Jfews. Images of Caligula were set up in the syna- 
gogues, an edict deprived the Jews of their rights as citizens, 
and finally the governor authorized the mob to sack the Jewish 
quarter, as if it had been a conquered city (38). Jewesses were 
forced to eat pork and the elder.s were scourged in the theatre. 
But Agrippa had influence with the emperor and secured the 
degradation of the governor. The people and the Jews re- 
mained in a state of civil war, until each side sent an embassy 
(40) to wait upon the emperor. The Jewish embassy was 
headed by Philo, who has described its fortunes in a tract dealing 
with the divine punishment of the persecutors. Their opponents 
also had secured a friend at court and seem to have prevented any 
effective measure of redress. While the matter was still pending, 
news arrived that the emperor had commanded Publius Petronius, 
the governor of Syria, to set up his statue in the temple of Jeru- 
salem. On the intervention of Agrippa the order was counter- 
manded, and the assassination of the emperor (41) effectually 
stopped the desecration, 

36. Claudius and the Procurators, — Claudius, the new emperor, 
restored the civic rights of the Alexandrian Jews and made 
Agrippa I. king over all the territories of Herod the Great. So 
there was once more a king of Judaea, and a king who observed 
the tradition of the Pharisees and protected the Jewish religion. 
There is a tradition in the Talmud which illustrates his popularity. 
As he was reading the I-^w at the feast of tabernacles he burst 
into tears at the words “ Thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee which is not thy brother”; and the people cried out, 
“ Fear not, ^rippa; thou art our brother.” The fact that he 
began to build a wall round Jerusalem may be taken as further 
proof of his patriotism. But the fact that he summoned five 
vassal-kings of the empire to a conference at Tiberias suggests 
rather a policy eff self-aggrandisement. Both projects were 
prohibited by the emperor on the intervention of the legate. 
In 44 he died. The Christian records treat his death as an act 
of divine vengeance upon ^ persecutor of the Christian Church. 
The Jews prayed for his recovery and lamented him. The 
Gentile soldiers exulted in the downfall of his dynasty, which 
they signalized after their own fashion. Claudius intended that 
Agrippa’s young son should succeed to the kingdom; but he was 


overruled by his advisers, and Judaea was taken over once more 
by Roman procurators. The success of Agrippa’s brief reign 
had revived the hopes of the Jewish nationalists, and concessions 
only retarded the inevitable insurrection. 

Cuspius Fadus, the first of these procurators, purged the 
land of bandits. He also attempted to regain for the Romans 
the custody of the high priest’s vestments; but the Jews appealed 
to the emperor against the revival of this advertisement of their 
servitude. The emperor granted the petition, which indeed the 
procurator had permitted them to make, and further transferred 
the nomination of the high priest and the supervision of the 
temple from the procurator to Agrippa’s brother, Herod of 
Chalcis. But these concessions did not satisfy the hopes of the 
people. During the government of Fadus, Theudas, who claimed 
to be a prophet and whom Josephus describes as a wizard, per- 
suaded a large number to take up their possessions and follow him 
to the Jordan, saying that he would cleave the river asunder 
with a word of command and so provide them with an easy 
crossing. A squadron of cavalry despatched by Fadus took them 
alive, cut off the head of Theudas and brought it to Jerusalem. 

Under the second procurator Tiberius Alexander, an apostate 
Jew of Alexandria, nephew of Philo, the Jews suffered from a 
great famine and were relieved by the queen of Adiabene, a 
proselyte to Judaism, who purchased corn from Egypt. The 
famine was perhaps interpreted by the Zealots as a punishment 
for their acquiescence in the rule of an apostate. At any rate 
Alexander crucified two sons of Simon the Galilean, who had 
headed a revolt in the time of the census. They had presumably 
followed the example of their father. 

Under VentidiusCumanus (48-52) the mutual hatred of Jews 
and Romans, Samaritans and Jews, found vent in insults and 
bloodshed. At the passover, on the fourth day of the feast, a 
soldier mounting guard at the porches of the Temple provoked an 
uproar, which ended in a massacre, by indecent exposure of his 
person, Some of the rebels intercepted a slave of the emperor 
on the high-road near the city and robbed him of his possessions. 
Troops were sent to pacify the country, and in one village a 
.soldier found a copy of Moses’ laws and tore it up in public with 
jeers and blasphemies. At this the Jews flocked to Caesarea, 
and were only restrained from a second outbreak by the execution 
of the soldier. Finally, the Samaritans attacked certain Gali- 
leans who were (as the custom was) travelling through Samaria 
to Jerusalem for the passover. Cuinanus was bribed and refused 
to avenge the death of the Jews who were killed. So the Gali- 
leans with some of the lower classes of “ the Jews ” allied them- 
selves with a ” robber ” and burned some of the Samaritan 
villages. Cumanus armed the Samaritans, and, with them and 
his own troops, defeated these Jewish marauders. The leading 
men of Jerusalem prevailed upon the rebels who survived the 
defeat to disperse. But the quarrel was referred first to the 
legate of Syria and then to the emperor, The emperor was still 
disposed to conciliate the Jews; and, at the instance of Agrippa, 
son of Agrippa I., Cumanus was banished. 

37. Felix and the Revolutionaries , — Under Antonius Felix 
(52-60) the revolutionary movement grew and spread. The 
country’, Josephus says, was full of “ robbers” and ” wizards.” 
The high priest was murdered in the Temple by pilgrims who 
carried daggers under their cloaks. Wizards and impostors per- 
suaded the multitude to follow them into the desert, and an 
Egyptian, claiming to be a prophet, led his followers to the Mount 
of Olives to see the walls of Jerusalem fall at his command. Such 
deceivers, according to Josephus, did no less than the murderers 
to destroy the happiness of the city. Their hands were cleaner 
but their thoughts were more impious, for they pretended to 
divine inspiration. 

Felix the procurator — a king, as Tacitus says, in power and 
in mind a slave — tried in vain to put down the revolutionaries. 
The ** chief-robber ” Eleazar, who had plundered the country for 
twenty years, was caught and sent to Rome ; countless robbers of 
less note were crucified. But this severity cemented the alliance 
of religious fanatics with the physical-force party and induced 
the ordinary citizens to join them, in spite of the punishments 
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which they received when captured, Agrippa II. received a 
kingdom— first Chalcis^ and then the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias — but, though he had the oversight of the Temple and 
the nomination of the high priest, and enjoyed a reputation for 
knowledge of Jewish customs and questions, he was unable to 
check the growing power of the Zealots. His sister Drusilla had 
broken the Law by her marriage with Felix ; and his own notorious 
relations with his sister Berenice, and his coins which bore the 
images of the emperors, were an open affront to the conscience 
of Judaism. When Felix was recalled by Nero in 6o the nation 
was divided against itself, the Gentiles within its gates were 
watching for their opportunity, and the chief priests robbed the 
lower priests with a lugh hand. 

In Caesarea there had been for some time trouble between the 
Jewish and the Syrian inhabitants. The Jews claimed that the 
city was theirs, because Kin^ Herod had founded it. The Syrians 
admitted the fact, but insisted that it was a city for Greeks, 
as its temples and statues proved. Their rivalry led to street- 
fighting : the Jews had the advantage in respect of wealth and 
bodily strength, but the Greek party had the assistance of the 
soldiers who were stationed there. On one occasion Felix sent 
troops against the victorious Jews ; but neither this nor the scourge 
and the prison, to which the leaders of both factions had been 
consigned, deterred them. The quarrel was therefore referred to 
the emperor Nero, who finally gave his decision in favour of the 
Syrians or Greeks. The result of this decision was that the 
synagogue at Caesarea was insulted on a Sabbath and the Jews 
left the city taking their books of the Law with them. So — 
Josephus says — the war began in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Nero (a.d. 66). 

38. FestuSf Albinus and Meanwhile the procurators 

who succeeded Felix — Porcius Festus (60-62), Albinus (62 64) 
and Gessius Florus (64-66^had in their several ways brought 
the bulk of the nation into line with the more violent of the Jews 
of Caesarea. Festus found Judaea infested with robbers and 
the sicarii, who mingled with the crowds at the feasts and 
stabbed their enemies with the daggers (sicae) from which their 
name was derived. He also had to deal with a wizard, who de- 
ceived many by promising them salvation and release from evils, 
if they would follow him into the desert. His attempts to crush 
all such disturbers of the peace were cut short by his death in 
his second year of office. 

In the interval which elapsed before the arrival of Albinus, 
Ananus son of Annas was made high priest by Agrippa, With 
the apparent intention of restoring order in Jerusalem, he 
assembled the Sanhedrin, and being, as a Sadducee, cruel in the 
matter of penalties, secured the condemnation of certain law- 
breakers to death by stoning. For this he was deposed by 
Agrippa. Albinus fostered and turned to his profit the struggles 
of priests with priests and of Zealots with their enemies. The 
general release of prisoners, with which he celebrated his impend- 
ing recall, is typical of his policy. Meanwhile Agrippa gave the 
Levites the right to wear the linen robe of the priests and sanc- 
tioned the use of the temple treasure to provide work— the paving 
of the city with white stones— for the workmen who had finished 
the Temple (64) and now stood idle. But everything pointed to 
the destruction of the city, which one Jesus had prophesied at 
the feast of tabernacles in 62. The Zealots' zeal for the Law and 
the Temple was flouted by their pro-Roman king. 

By comparison with Florus, Albinus was, in the opinion of 
Josephus, a benefactor. When the news of the troubles at 
Caesarea reached Jerusalem, it became known also that Florus 
had seized seventeen talents of the temple treasure (66). At this 
the patience of the Jews was exhausted. The sacrilege, as they 
considered it, may have been an attempt to recover arrears of 
tribute; but they were convinced that Rorus was providing for 
himself and not for Caesar. The revolutionaries went about 
among the excited people with baskets, begging coppers for their 
destitute and miserable governor. Stung by this insult, he 
neglected the fire of war wffich had been lighted at Caesarea, and 
hastened to Jerusalem. His soldiers sacked the upper city and 
killed 630 persons — men, women and children. Berenice, who 


was fulfilling a Nazarite vow, interposed in vain. Florus 
actually dared to scourge and crucify Jews who belonged to the 
Roman order of knights. For the moment the Jews were cowed, 
and next day they went submissively to greet the troops coming 
from Caesarea. Their greetings were unanswered, and they cried 
out against Florus. On this the soldiers drew their swords and 
drove the people into the city; but, once inside the city, the 
people stood at bay and succeeded in establishing themselves 
upon the temple-hill. Florus withdrew with all his troops, 
except one cohort, to Caesarea. The Jews laid complaint against 
him, and he complained against the Jews before the governor 
of Syria, Cestius Gallus, who sent an officer to inquire into ihi? 
matter. A^ippa, who had hurried from Alexandria, entered 
Jerusalem with the governor’s emissary. So long as he counselled 
submission to the overwhelming power of Rome the people 
complied, but when he spoke of obedience to Florus he was com- 
pelled to fly. The rulers, who desired peace, and upon whom 
Florus had laid the duty of restoring peace, asked him for troops ; 
but the civil war ended in their complete discomfiture. The 
rebels abode by their decision to stop the daily sacrifice for the 
emperor; Agrippa's troops capitulated and marched out unliurt ; 
and the Romans, who surrendered on the same condition and 
laid down their arms, were massacred. As if to emphasize the 
spirit and purpose of the rebellion, one and only one of the 
Roman soldiers was spared, because he promised to become a 
Jew even to the extent of circumcision. 

39. Josephus and the Zealots . — Simultaneously with this 
massacre the citizens of Caesarea slaughtered the Jews who still 
remained there; and throughout Syria Jews effected — and 
suffered — reprisals. At length the governor of Syria approached 
the centre of the disturbance in Jerusalem, but retreated after 
burning down a suburb. In .the course of his retreat he was 
attacked by the Jews and fled to Antioch, leaving them hi.s 
engines of war. Some prominent Jews fled from Jerusalem — a.s 
from a sinking ship — to join him and carried the news to the 
emperor. The rest of the pro-Roman party were forced or 
persuaded to join the rebels and prepared for war on a grander 
scale. Generals were selected by the Sanhedrin from the aristo- 
cracy, who had tried to keep the peace and still hoped to make 
terms with Rome. Ananus the high priest, their leader, re- 
mained in command at Jerusalem; Galilee, where the first attack 
was to be expected, was entrusted to Josephus, the historian 
of the war. The revolutionary leaders, who had already tak(‘n 
the field, were superseded, 

Josephus set himself to make an army of the inhabitants of 
Galilee, many of whom had no wish to fight, and to strengthen 
the strongholds. His organization of local government and his 
efforts to maintain law and order brought him into collision 
with the Zealots and especially with John of Giscala, one of their 
leaders. The people, whom he had tried to conciliate, were 
roused against him; John sent assassins and finally procured an 
order from Jerusalem for his recall. In spite of all this Josephus 
held hi.s ground and by force or craft put down those who resisted 
his authority. 

In the spring of 67 Vespasian, who had been appointed hy 
Nero to crush the rebellion, advanced from hi.s winter quarters 
at Antioch. 'I'hc inhabitants of Sepphoris — whom Josephus 
had judged to be so eager for the war that he left them to build 
their wall for themselves — received a Roman garrison at their 
own request. Joined by Titu.s, Vespasian advanced into Galilee 
with three legions and the auxiliary troops supplied by Agrippa 
and other petty kings. Before his advance the army of Josephus 
fled. Josephus with a few stalwarts took refuge in Tiberias, and 
sent a letter to Jerusalem asking that he should, be relieved of his 
command or supplied with an adequate force tacontinue the war. 
Hearing that Vespasian was preparing to besiege Jotapata, 
a strong fortress in the hills, which was held by other fugitives, 
Josephus entered it just before the road approaching it was made 
passable for the Roman horse and foot. A deserter announced 
his arrival to Vespasian, who rejoiced (Josephus says) that the 
cleverest of his enemies had thus voluntarily imprisoned him- 
self. After some six weeks’ siege the place was stormed, and its 
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exhausted garrison were killed or enslaved. Josephus, whose 
pretences had postponed the final assault, hid in a cave with 
forty men. His compimions refused to permit him to surrender 
and were resolved to die. At his suggestion they cast lots, and 
the first man was killed by the second and so on, until all were 
dead except Josephus and (perhaps) one other. So Josephus 
saved them from the sin of suicide and gave himself up to the 
Romans. He had prophesied that the place would be taken — ^as 
it was— on the forty-seventh day, and now he prophesied that 
both Vespasian and his son Titus would reign over all mankind. 
The prophecy saved his life, though many desired his death, and 
the rumour of it produced general mourning in Jerusalem. Hy 
the end of the year (67) Galilee was in the hands of Vespasian, 
and John of Giscala had fled. Agrippa celebrated the conquest 
at Caesarea Philippi with festivities which lasted twenty days. 

In accordance with ancient custom Jerusalem welcomed the 
fugitive Zealots, The result was civil war and famine. Ananus 
incited the people against these robbers, who arre.sted, imprisoned 
and murdered prominent friends of Rome, and arrogated to them- 
selves the right of selecting the high priest by lot. The Zealots 
look refuge in the Temple and summoned the Idumaeans to their 
aid. Under cover of a storm, they opened the city -gates to their 
allies and proceeded to murder Ananus the high priest, and, 
against the verdict of a formal tribunal, Zacharias the son of 
Baruch in the midst of the Temple. The Idumaeans left, but 
John of Giscala remained master of Jerusalem. 

40. The Fall of —Vespasian left the rivals to consume 

one another and occupied his army with the subjugation of the 
country. When he had isolated the capital and was preparing 
to besiege it, the news of Ncro^s death reached him at Caesarea. 
For u year (June 68-June 69) he held his hand and watched 
events, until the rcbber-bands of Simon Bar-Giora (son of the 
proselyte) required hia attention. But, before Vespasian took 
action to stop his raids, Simon had l.)een invited to Jerusalem in 
the hope that he would act as a counterpoise to the tyrant John. 
And so, when Vespasian was proclaimed emperor in fulfilment of 
Josephus* prophecy, and deputed the command to Titus, there 
were three rivals at war in Jerusalem — Eleazar, Simon and John. 
The temple sacrifices were still offered and w'orshippers were 
admitted; but John’s catapults were busy, and priest and 
worshippers at the altar were killed, because Eleazar’s party 
occupied the inner courts of the Temple. A few days before the 
passover of 70 Titus advanced upon Jerusalem, but the civil 
war went on. When Eleazar opened the temple-gates to admit 
those who wished to worship God, John of Giscala introduced 
some of his own men, fully armed under their garments, and so 
got possession of the Temple. Titus pressed the attack, and the 
two factions joined hands at last to repel it. In spite of their 
desperate sallies, Jerusalem was surrounded by a wall, and its 
people, whose numbers were increased by those who had come up 
for the passover, were hemmed in to starve. The famine affected 
all alike— the populace, who desired peace, and the Zealots, w'ho 
were determined to fight to the end. At last John of Giscala por- 
tioned out the sacred wine and oil, saying that they who fought 
for the Temple might fearlessly use its stores for their sustenance. 
Steadily the Romans forced their way through wall after wall, 
until the Jews were driven back to the ’femplc and the daily 
sacrifices came to an end on the 17th of July for lack of men. 
Once more Josephus appealed in vain to John and his followers to 
cease from desecrating and endangering the 'I’emple. The siege 
proceeded and the temple-gates were burned. According to 
Josephus, Titus decided to spare the Temple, but — whether 
this was so or not — on the 10th of August it was fired by a 
soldier after a sortie of the Jews had been repelled. The legions 
set up their standards in the tsUiple-court and hailed Titus as 
imperator. * ^ 

Some of the Zealots escapif irith John and Simon to the 
upper city and held it for andtMr month. But Titus had already 
earned the triumph which he celebrated at Rome in 71. The 
Jews, wherever they might be, continued to pay the temple-tax; | 
but now it was devoted to Jupiter Capitolinus. The Romans had 
taken their holy place, and the Law^ was all that was left to them. 


41. From A.D. 70 to a.d. 135. — The destruction of the Temple 
carried with it the dostruction of the priesthood and all its power. 
The priests existed to offer sacrifices, and by the Law no sacrifice 
could be offered except at the Temple of 1 crusalem. Thenceforward 
the remnant of the Jews who survived the fiery ordeal formed a 
churcdi rather than a nation or a state, and t^c Pharisees exercised 
an unchallenged supremacy. With the Ten^lc and its Sadducean 
high priests perished the Sanhedrin in which the Sadducees had 
competed with the Pharisees for predominance. The Sicarii or 
Zealots who had appealed to the arm of flesh were exterminated. 
Only the teachers of the Law survived to direct the nation and to 
teach those who remained loyal Jews, how they should render to 
Caesar what belonged to Caesar, and to God what belonged to God. 
Here and there hot-headed Zealots rose up to repeat the crror.s and 
the disasters of their predecessors. But their rate only served to 
deepen the impression already stamped upon the gencm mind of 
the nation. The Temple was gone, but they had the Law. Already 
the Jews of the Dispersion had learned to supplement the Temple by 
the synagogue, ana even the Jews of Jerusalem had not been free 
to spend their lives in the worship of the Temple. There were still, 
as alwA}^, rites which were independent of the place and of ffie 
riest; there had been a time when the Temple did not exist. So 
udaism survived once more the destruction of its central sanctuary. 
When Jerusalem was taken, the Sicarii still continued to hold 
three stronehokls; one— Masada — ^for three years. But the com- 
mander of Masada realized at length that there was no hope of 
escaping captivity except by death, and urged his comrades to 
anticipate their fate. Each man slew his wife and children; ten 
men were selected by lot to slay the rest; one man idew the nine 
executioners, fired the palace and fell upon his sword. When the 
place was stormed the garrison consisted of two old women and five 
children who had concc^od themselves in caves. So Vespasian 
obtained possession of Palestine — the country which Nero had given 
him — and for a time it was purged of revolutionaries. Early 
Christian writers assert that he proceeded to search out and to 
execute all descendants of David who might conceivably come 
forward as claimants of the vacant throne. 

In Egypt and in Gyrene fugitive Zealots endeavoured to continue 
their rebellion against the emperor, but there also with disastrous 
results. The doors of the Temple in Egypt were closed, and its sacri- 
fices w’hich had been offered for 243 years were prohibited. Soon 
afterwards this temple also was destroyed. Apart from these local 
outbreaks, the Jews throughout the empire remained loyal citizens 
and were not molested. The general hope of the nation was not 
necessarily bound up with the house of David, and its realization 
was not incompatible with the yoke of Home. They still looked for 
a true prophet, and meanwhile they had their rabbis. 

Under Joluman ben Zaocai (j.v.) the Pharisees established them- 
selves at J amnia. A new Sanhearin was formed there under the 
presidency of a ruler, who received yearly dues from all Jewish 
communities. The scribes through the synajjopfues preserved the 
national sjiirit and directed it towards the religious hfe which was 
prescribed by Scripture. The traditions of the elders were tested 
and gradually harmonized in their essentials. The canon of Scrips 
ture was decided in accordance with the touchstone of the Penta 
tench. Israel had retired to their tents to study their Bible. 

Under Vespasian and Titus the Tews enjoyed freedom of con- 
science and equal political rights with non- Jewish subjects of Home. 
Hut Domitian, according to pagan historians, l>uTe hardly on them. 
The temple-tax was strictly exacted ; Jews who lived the Jewish life 
without openly confessing their reugion and Jews who concealed 
their nationality were brought before the magistrates. Proselytes 
to Judaism were condemned either to death or to forfeiture of 
their property. Indeed it would seem that Domitian instituted a 

? ersccution 01 the lews, to which Nerva his successor put an end. 

bwards the end 01 Trajan's reign (i 14-1 17) the Jews of Egypt and 
Cyrene rose against their Greek neighbours and set up a king. The 
ixibellioii spread to C>mTus ; and when Trajan advance^l from 
Mesopotamia into Parwa the Jews of Mesopotamia revolted. 
The massacras they perpetrated were avenged in kind and all the 
insurrections were quelled wdien Hadrian succeeded Trajan. 

In 152 the Jews of Palestine rebelled again. Hadrian had for- 
bidden circumcision as illegal mutilation : he had also replaced 
Terusaiem by a city of his own, Aelia Capitolina, and the temple of 
Yahweh by a temple of Jupiter. Apart from these bitter provoca- 
tions — the prohibition of the sign of the covenant and the desecration 
of the sacred place — the lews had a leader who was recognized as 
Messiah by the rabbi Aqiba. Though the majority of the rabbis 
looked for no such deliverer and refused to admit his claims, Barooche- 
ba$ (^.v.) drew the people after him to struggle for their national 
in<^,pendcnce. For three years and a half he held his own and issued 
coins in the name df Shnon, which commemorate the liberation of 
Jerusalem. Some ^Mempt was apparently made to rebuild the 
Temple; and the the Dispersion, who had perhaps been 

won over by Aqiba, su^pgrted the rebellion. Indeed even Gentilea 
helped them, so that me whj^ world (Dio Cassius says) was stirred* 
Hadrian sent his best generilia^inst the rebels, and at lengffi they 
were driven from Jerusalem to Bethar (135). The Jews were for- 
bidden to enter the new* city of Jerusalem on pain of death. 
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BiBUOGRAPHY.‘^The most oomprehensive of modem books dealing 
with the period is Emil Schurer, GeschiahU tUs Judischtn Voikos 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (3 vols.» Leipzig, 1901 foil.). Exception 
has been taken to a certain lack of sympathy with tne Jews, espe- 
cially the rabbis, which has been detecteo in the author. But at least 
the book remains an indispensable storehouse of references to ancient 
and modern authorities. An earlier edition was translated into 
English under the title History^ of the Jewish People (Edinburgh, 
1890, 1891). Of shorter histories, D. A. Schlatter*s Geschichte 
Israel's von Alexander dem Orossen his Hadrian (2nd ed., 
is perhaps the least dependent upon Schiircr and attx'mpts more 
than others to inteipret the fragmentary evidence available. Dr 
R. H. Charles has done much by his editions to restore to their 
proper prominence in connexion with Jewish history the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patrieerchs^ The Book of Jubilees, Enoch, (kc. Hut 
Schhrer gives a complete bibliography to which it must suffice to 
refer. For tlie Sanhedrin see Synedrium. (J> H. A. 

IIL— From the Dispersion to Modern Times 

42. The Later Empire. — With the failure in 135 of the attempt 
led by Barcochebas to free Judaea from Roman domination a new 
era begins in the history of the Jews. The direct consequence of 
the failure was the annihilation of political nationality. Large 
numbers fell in the actual fighting. Dio Cassius puts the total at 
the incredible figure of 580,000, besides the incalculable number 
who succumbed to famine, disease and fire (Dio-Xiphilin Ixix. 
11-15). Jerusalem was rebuilt by Hadrian, orders to this effect 
being given during the emperor’s first journey through Syria in 
130, the date of his foundations at Gaza, Tiberias and Petra 
(Reinach, Texies relatifs an Juddisme, p. 198). The new city 
w^as named Aelia Capitolina, and on the site of the temple (»f 
Jehovah there arose another tempU* dedicated to Jupiter. To 
Eusebius the erection of a temple of Venus over the sepulchre 
of Christ was an act of mockery against the Christian religion. 
Rome had been roused to unwonted fury, and the truculem e of 
the rel)el8 was matched by the cruelty of their master.^. The 
holy city was barred against the Jews; they were excluded, 
under pain of death, from approaching within view of the 
walls. Hadrian’s policy in this respect was matched later on 
by the edict of the caliph Omar (c, 638), who, like his Roman 
prototype, prevented the Jews from settling in the capital of 
their ancient country. The death of Hadrian and the acces.sion 
of Antoninus Pius (138), however, gave the dispersed people 
of Palestine a breathing-space. Roman law wa.s by no means 
intolerant to the Jews. Under the constitution of Caracalla 
(198-217) all inhabitants of the Roman empire enjoyed the civil 
rights of the Gives Romani (Scherer, Die Rechtsverhdltnisse der 
Juden^ p. 10). 

Moreover, a spiritual revival mitigated the crushing effects of 
material ruin. The synagogue had become a firmly established 
institution, and the personal and social life of the masses 
had come under the control of communal law, The dialec tic 
of the school proved stronger to preserve than the edge of the 
sword to destroy. Pharisaic Judaism, put to tlic severest test 
to which a religious system has ever been subject, showed itself 
able to control and idealize life in all its phases. Whatever 
question may be possible as to the force or character of Phari- 
saism in the time of Christ, there can be no doubt that it 
became both all-pervading and ennobling among the successors of 
Aqiba (^.v.), himself one of the martyrs to lladrian’.s severity. 
IJttle more tlian half a century after the overthrow of the Jewish 
nationality, the Mishnah was practically completed, and by thi.s 
code of rabbinic law — and law is here a term which includes 
the social, moral and religious as well as the ritual and legal 
phases of human activity — the Jewish people were organized 
into a community, living more or less autonomously under the 
Sanhedrin or Synedrium (^.e^.) and its officials. 

Judah the prince»>thd pimagoh or nasi who edited the Mishnah, 
died early in the 31^ centary. With him the importance of 
the Palestinian patriarchate attained its zenith. Gamaliel 11 . 
of Jamnia (Jabne Yebnch) had been raised to this dignity a 
century before, and, as members of the house of Hillel and thu.s 
descendants of David, the patriarchs enjoyed almost royal 
authority. Their functions were political rather than reli- 
gious, though their influence was by no means purely secular. 


They were often on terms of intimate friendship with the 
emperors, who scarcely interfered with their Jurisdiction. 
As late as Theodosius 1 . (379-395) the internal affairs of the 
Jews were formally committed to the patriarchs, and Honorius 
(404) authorized the collection of the patriarch’s tax {aurum 
coromrium)y by which a revenue was raised from tlie Jews of the 
diaspora. Under Theodosius 11. (408-450) the patriarchate 
was Anally abolished after a r^*gime of thrt^e centuries and a hall 
(Graetz, History of the Jews, Eng. trans. vol. ii. ch. xxii.), though 
ironically enough the last holder of the office hud l)een for a tinru' 
elevated by the emperor to the rank of prefect. The real 
turning-point had been reachw.1 earlier, when Christianity became 
the state religion under Constantine 1 , in 312. 

Religion luidcr the Christian emperors became a significant source 
of discrimination in legal status, and noivconformity might reacli 
so far as to produce complete loss of rights. The laws concerning 
the Jews haa a repressive and preventive object : the repression of 
Judaism and the pres'ention of mroads of Jewish inllucnces into the 
state religion. The Jews were thrust into a position of isolation, 
and the Code of Theo<lnsius and other authorities characterize the 
Jews as a lower order of depravtxl beings {infer tores and perverst), 
their community as a godless, daaigerous sect {secta nefaria, feralis), 
their religion a superstition, their assemblies for religious worsliip a 
blasphemy {sacrilegi ooetus) and a contagion (Scherer, up, lit, pp. 
11-12). Vet Judaism under Roman Christian law was a lawful 
religion (religio licita), Volentiuian 1. (.p»4* .^75) forbade the quarter 
ing of stddiers in the synagogues, Theotlosius 1. prohibited inter 
ference with the synagogue worship (" Judueorum seclam nulla lege 
prohibilam satis constat "), and in 412 a special edict of protection 
was issued. But the admission of Christians into the ]ewish fold 
was punished by confiscation of goods (357), the erection of new 
synagogues was arrested by Theoclosius ll. (4 ^9) under peiuilty of a 
hcMivy line, Jews were forbidden to liold Christian slaves under |xiin 
of deatli (423). A similar penjUty attached to intermarriage between 
Jews and Christians, and an attempt was made to nullify all Jewish 
marriages wliich were not celebrated in accordance with Roman law. 
But Justinian (527-505) was IJic first to interfere directly in the 
religious institutions of the Jewish people. In 553 he interdicted 
the use of the Talmud (which liad then not long been compltded), 
and the Byzantine emperors of the 8th and 9th centuries passed 
even more intohjrant regulations. As n^gards civil law, Jews were 
at first allowed to settle disputes between Jew and Jew before their 
own courts, but Ju.stmian denied to them and to htiretics the right 
to appear as wituess(5s in the public courts against orthodox Chris- 
tians. To Constantine V. (911 959) goes back the Jewish form of 
oath which in its latter development required the Jew to gird him 
self with thorns; stand in water; and, holding the scroll of the 
Torah in his hand, invoke ujxiri his ^xTson the leprosy of Noanian, 
the curse of Eli and the fate of Korah's sons should he perjure himself. 
Tliis was the original of all the m(.‘dicval forms of oath ynore judaico, 
which still prevailed in many European lands till the 19th century, 
and arc even now maintained by some of the Rumanian courts. 
Jews were by the law of Honorius excluded from the army, from 
public offices and dignities (418), from acting as advocates (425); 
only the curial offices wore open to them. Justinian gave tin- 
finishing touch by proclaiming in 537 the Jew.s absolutely ineligible 
for any honour whatsoever (" honore fruantur nullo “). 

43. Judaism in Babylonin. — I'he Jew.s themselves were during 
this period engaged in building up a system of isolation on their 
own side, but they treated Roman law with greater hospitalil> 
than it meted out to them. The Talmud shows the influence of 
that law in many points, and may justly be compared to it as a 
monument of codification based on great principles. The Pales' 
tinian J almud wtt.s completed in the 4th century, but the better 
known and more influential version was compiled in Baby- 
lonia almut 500, The land which, a millennium before, had been 
a prison for the Jewish exiles was now their asylum of refuge. 
For a long time it formed their second fatherland. Here, far 
more than on Palestinian soil, was built the enduring edifice of 
rabbinism. The population of the .southern pari of Mesopotamia 
—the strip ofUirid enclosed betwetm the Tigris and the Euphrates 
—was, accorfing to Graetz, mainly Jewish; while the district 
extending for about 70 m. on the east of the Euphrates, from 
Nehardea in the north to Sura in the south, became a new 
Palestine with Nehardea for its Jerusalem. The Babylonian 
Jew'R were practically independent, and the exilarch (resh~ 
^alutha) or prince of the captivity was an official who ruled 
the community as a vassal of the Persian throne, llie exilarch 
claimed, like the Palestinian patriarch, descent from the royal 
house of David, and exercised most of the functions of 
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government. Babylonia had risen into supreme importance 
lor Jewish life at about the time when the Mishnah was com- 
pleted. The great rabbinic academies at Sura and Nehardea, 
the former of which retained something of its dominant r 61 e 
till the nth century, had been founded, Sura by Abba Arika 
(^.v.) (c. 219), but Nehardea, the more ancient seat of the 
two, famous in the 3rd century for its association with Abba 
Arika^s renowned contemporary Samuel, lost its Jewish import- 
ance in the age of Mahomet. 

To Samue? of Nehardea belongs the honour ol formu- 
lating the principle which made it possible for Jews to live under 
alien laws. Jeremiah had admonished his exiled brothers : 

Seek ye the peace of the city whither I have caused you to be 
carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it ; for in 
the peace thereof shall ye have peace ( Jer. xxix. 7). It was 
now necessary to go farther, and the rabbis proclaimed a 
principle which was as influential with the synagogue as “ Give 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s ” became with the Church. 
“ The law of the government is law ” (Baba Qama 113 b.), said 
Samuel, and ever since it has been a religious duty for the 
Jews to obey and accommodate themselves as far as possible 
to the laws of the country in which they are settled or reside. 
In 259 Odenathus, the Palmyrene adventurer whose memory has 
been eclipsed by that of his wife Zenobia, laid Nehardea waste 
for the time being, and in its neighbourhood arose the academy 
of Pumbedita (Pombeditha) which became a new focus for the 
intellectual life of Israel in Babylonia. These academies were 
organized on both scholastic and popular lines; their consti- 
tution was democratic. An outstanding feature was the 
Kallah assemblage twice a year (in Elul at the close of the 
summer, and in Adar at the end of the winter), when there 
were gathered tuf^ther vast numbers of outside students of 
the most heterogeneous character as regards both age and 
attainments. Questions received from various quarters were 
discussed and the final decision of the Kallah was signed by the 
Resh-Kdlah or president of the general assembly, who was only 
second in rank to the Resh-Metibta, or president of the scholastic 
sessions. Thus the Babylonian academies combined the func- 
tions of specialist law-schools, universities and popular parlia- 
ments, They were a unique product of rabbinism; and the 
authors of the system were also the compilers of its literary 
expression, the Talmud. 

44. Judaism in Islam. ^Another force now appears on the 
scene. The new religion inaugurated by Mahomet differed 
in its theory from the Roman Catholic Church. The Church, 
it is true, in council after council, passed decisions unfriendly 
to the Jews. From the synod at Elvira in the 4th century this 
process began, and it was continued in the West-Gothic Church 
legislation, in the Lateran councils (especially the fourth in 
laiO, and in the council of Trent (1563). The anti-social 
tendency of these councils expressed itself in the infliction 
of the badge, in the compulsory domicile of Jews within ghettos, 
and in the erection of formidable barriers against all intercourse 
between church and synagogue. The protective instinct was 
responsible for much of this interference with the natural 
impulse of men of various creeds towards mutual esteem and 
forbearance. The church, it was conceived, needed defence 
against the synagogue at all hazards, and the fear that the latter 
would influence and dominate the former was never absent from 
the minds of mediev^ ecclesiastics. But though this defensive 
zeal led to active persecution, still in theory Judaism was a 
tolerated religiop wherever the Church had sway, and many papal 
bulls of a friendly character were issued throughout the middle 
ages (Sclierer, p. 32 seq.). 

Islam, on the other han^ had no theoretic place in its scheme 
for tolerated religions; its principle was fundamentally in- 
tolerant. Where the mosque was erected, there was no room 
for church or synagogue. The caliph Omar initiated in the 
7th century a code which required Christians and Jews to wear 
peculiar dress, denied them the right to hold state offices or to 
possess land, inflicted a poll-tox on them, and while forbidding 
them to enter mosques, refused them the permission to build 


new places of worship for themselves. Again and i^ain these 
ordinances were repeated in subsequent ages, and intolerance 
for infidels is still a distinct feature of Mahommedan law. But 
Islam has often shown itself milder in fact than in theory, 
for its laws were made to be broken. The medieval Jews on 
the whole lived, under the crescent, a fuller and freer life than 
was possible to them under the cross. Mahommedan Baby- 
lonia (Persia) was the home of the gaonate (see Gaon), the central 
authority of religious Judaism, whose power transcended that 
of the secular exilarchate, for it influenced the synagogue far and 
wide, while the exilarchate was local. The gaonate enjoyed a 
practical tolerance remarkable when contrasted with the letter 
of Islamic law. And as the Bagdad caliphate tended to become 
more and more supreme in Islam, so the gaonate too shared in 
this increased influence. Not even the Qaraite schism was able 
to break the power of the geonim. But the dispersion of the 
Jews was proceeding in directions which carried masses from the 
Asiatic inland to the Mediterranean coasts and to Europe. 

45. In Medieval Europe: Spain . — This dispersion of the Jews 
had begun in the Hellenistic period, but it was after the Bar- 
cochebas war that it assumed great dimensions in Europe. There 
were Jews in the Byzantine empire, in Rome, in France and 
Spain at very early periods, but it is with the Arab conquest of 
Spain that the Jews of Europe began to rival in culture and im- 
portance their brethren of the Persian gaonate. Before this date 
the Jews had been learning the role they afterwards filled, that 
of the chief promoters of international commerce. Already 
under Charlemagne this development is noticeable; in his 
I generous treatment of the Jews this Christian emperor stood in 
1 marked contrast to his contemporary the caliph Harun al-Rashid, 
who persecuted Jews and Christians with equal vigour. But by 
I the loth century Judaism had received from Islam something 
i more than persecution, It caught the contagion of poetry, 
philosophy and science.^ The schismatic Qaraites initiated or 
rather necessitated a new Hebrew philology, which later on 
produced Qimhi, the gaon Saadiah founded a Jewish philosophy, 
the statesman ^lasdai introduced a new Jewish culture — and 
all this under Mahommedan rule. It is in Spain that above all 
the new spirit manifested itself. The distinctive feature of 
the Spanish- Jewish culture was its comprehensiveness. Litera- 
ture and affairs, science and statecraft, poetry and medicine, 
these various expressions of human nature and activity were so 
harmoniously balanced that they might be found in the posses- 
sion of one and the same individual. The Jews of Spain attained 
to high places in the service of the state from the time of the 
Moorish conquest in 711. From ^lasdai ibn Shaprut in the 
loth century and Samuel the nagid in the nth the line of 
Jewish scholar-statesmen continued till we reach Isaac Abrabanel 
In 1492, the date of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. This 
last-named event synchronized with the discovery of America; 
Columbus being accompanied by at least one Jewish navigator. 
While the Spanish period of Jewish history was thus brilliant 
from the point of view of public service, it was equally notable 
on the literary side. Hebrew religious poetry was revived for 
synagogue hymnology , and, partly in imitation of Arabian models, 
a secular Hebrew poetry was developed in metre and rhyme. 
The new Hebrew Piyut found its first important exponent in 
Kalir, who was not a Spaniard. But it is to Spain that we must 
look for the best of the medieval poets of the synagogue, 
greatest among them being Ibn Gabirol and Halevi. So, too, 
the peatest Jew of the middle ages, Maimonides, was a Spaniard. 
In him culminates the Jewish expression of the Spanish-Moorish 
culture; his writings had an influence on European scholas- 
ticism and contributed significant elements to the philosophy of 
Spinoza. But the reconquest of Andalusia by the Christians 
associated towards the end of the isth century with the 
establishment of 4 he Inquisition, introduced a spirit of intoler- 
ance which led to the expulsion of the Jews and Moors. The 
consequences of thift blow were momentous; it may be said to 
mugurate the ghetto |Msriod. In Spain Jewish life had parti- 
cipated in the general life, but the er^ulsion — ^while it dispersed 
^ On the writers mentioned below see articles 5.t>. 
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the Spanish Jews in Poland, Turkey, Italy and France, and 
thus in the end contributed to the Jewish emancipation at the 
French Revolution — for the time drove the Jews within their 
own confines and barred them from the outside world.^ 

46. In France, Germany, England, 7 /a/y.— In the meantime 
Jewish life had been elsewhere subjected to other influences 
which produced a result at once narrower and deeper. Under 
Charlemagne, the Jews, who had begun to settle in Gaul in 
the time of Caesar, were more than tolerated. They were 
allowed to hold land and were encouraged to become — what their 
ubiquity qualified them to be— the merchant princes of Europe. 
The reign of Louis the Pious (814-840) was, as Graetz puts it, 

a golden era for the Jews of his kingdom, such as they had 
never enjoyed, and were destined never again to enjoy in 
Europe — prior, that is, to the age of Mendelssohn. In Germany 
at the same period the feudal system debarred the Jews from 
holding land, and though there was as yet no material persecu- 
tion they suffered moral injury' by being driven exclusively into 
finance and trade. Nor was there any widening of the general 
horizon such as was witnessed in Spain. The Jewries of France 
and Germany were thus thrown upon their own cultural re- 
sources. They rose to the occasion. In Mainz there settled in 
the 10th century Gershom, the ** light of the exile,’’ who, about 
1000, published his ordinance forbidding polygamy in Jewish 
law as it had long been forbidden in Jewish practice. This 
ordinance may be regarded as the beginning of the Synodal 
government of Judaism, which was a marked feature of medieval 
life in the synagogues of northern and central Europe from 
the 12th century. Soon after Gershom’s death, Rashi (1040- 
1106) founded at Troyes a new school of learning. If Maimon- 
ides represented Judaism on its rational side, Rashi was the 
expression of its traditions. 

French Judaism was thus in a sense more human if less 
humane than the Spanish variety ; the latter produced 
thinkers, statesmen, poets and scientists; the former, men 
with whom the Talmud was a passion, men of robuster because 
of more naive and concentrated piety, In Spain and North Africa 
persecution created that strange and significant phenomenon 
Maranism or crypto- Judaism, a public acceptance of Islam or 
Christianity combined with a private fidelity to the rites of 
Judaism. But in England, France and Germany persecution 
altogether failed to shake the courage of the Jews, and martyr- 
dom was borne in preference to ostensible apostasy. The 
crusades subjected the Jews to this ordeal. The evil was 
wrought, not by the regular armies of the cross who were in- 
spired by noble ideals, but by the undisciplined mobs which, for 
the sake of plunder, associated themselves with the genuine 
enthusiasts. In 1096 massacres of Jews occurred in many cities of 
the Rhineland. During the second crusade (1145-1147) Bernard 
of Clairvaux heroically protested against similar inhumanities. 
The third crusade, famous for the participation of Richard I., 
was the occasion for bloody riots in England, especially in 
York, where 150 Jews immolated themselves to escape baptism. 
Economically and socially the crusades had disastrous effects 
upon the Jews (sec J. Jacobs, Jewish Encyclopedia, iv. 379). 
Socially they suffered by the outburst of religious animosity. 
One of the worst forms taken by this ill-will was the oft-revived 
myth of ritual murder {q-vj, and later on when the Black 
Death devastated Europe (1348-1349) the Jews were the victims 
of an odious charge of well-poisoning. Economically the results 
were also injurious. Before the crusades the Jews had prac- 
tically a monopoly of trade in Eastern products, but the 
closer connexion between Europe and the East brought about 
by the crusades raised up a class of merchant traders among the 
Christians, and from this time onwards restrictions on the sale 
of goods by Jews becanie^frequent ” {op. cit.). After the second 
crusade the German Jews fell into the class of servi earner ae, 
which at first only implied that they enjoyed the immunity of 
imperial servants, but afterwards made of them slaves and 
pariahs. At the personal whim of rulers, whether royal or of 

^ For ffie importance of the Portuguese Jews, sec Portugal ; 
History, 


lower rank, the Jews were expelled from states and principalities 
and were reduced to a condition of precarious uncertainty 
as to what the morrow might bring forth. Pope Innocent III. 
gave strong impetus to the repression of the Jews, especially 
by ordaining the wearing of a badge. Popular animosity was 
kindled by the enforced participation of the Jews in public 
disputations. In 1306 Philip IV, expelled the Jews from 
France, nine years later Louis X. recalled them for a period (»f 
twelve years. Such vicissitudes were the ordinaiy^ lot of the 
Jews for several centuries, and it was their own inner life — the 
pure life of the home, the idealism of the synagogue, and the 
belief in ultimate Messianic redemption — that saved them from 
utter demoralization and despair, ruriously enough in Italy — 
and particularly in Rome — the external conditions were better. 
The popes themselves, within their own immediate jurisdiction, 
were often far more tolerant thtm their bulls issued for foreign 
communities, and Torquemadn was less an expression than 
a distortion of the papal policy. In the early J4th century, 
the age of Dante, the new spirit of the Renaissance made Italian 
rulers the patrons of art and literature, and the Jews to some 
I extent shared in this gracious change. Robert of Aragon — 
vicar-general of the papal states — in particular encouraged the 
Jews and supported them in their literary and scientific ambi- 
tions. Small coteries of Jewish minor poets and philosophers 
were formed, and men like Kalonymos and Immanuel — Dante’s 
friend — shared the versatility and (‘ulture of Italy. But in 
Germany there was no echo of this brighter note. Persecution 
was elevated into a system, a poll-tax was exacted, and th(‘ 
rabble was allowed (notably in 1336-1337) to givt* full vent to 
its fury. Following on this came the Illack Death with its 
terrible consequences in Germany; even in Poland, where thi: 
Jews had previously enjoyed considerable rights, extensive 
massacres took place?. 

In effect the Jews became outlaws, but their presence being 
often financially necessary, certain officials were permitted to 
“ hold Jews,” who were liable to all forms of arbitrary treatment 
on the side of their “ owmers.” The Jews had been among th(» 
first to appreciate the commercial advantages of permitting the 
loan of money on interest, but it was the? fxdicy of the (!hurch 
that drove the Jews into money-lending as a characteristic 
trade. Restridions on their occupations were everywhere 
common, and as the Church forbade Christians to engage in 
usury, this was the only trade open to the Jews. The excessive 
demands made upon the Jews forbade a fair rate of interest. 
“ The Jews were unwilling sponges by means of which a large 
part of the subjects’ wealth found its way into the royal ex- 
che(|uer” (Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, ch. xii.), 
Hence, though this procedure made the Jews intensely obnoxious 
to the peoples, they became all the more necessary to the rulers. 
A favourite form of tolerance was to grant a permit to the Jews 
to remain in the state for a limited term of years ; their (’on- 
tinuanre beyond the specified time was illegal and they were 
therefore subject to sudden banishment. Thus a second expul- 
sion of the Jews of France occurred in 1394. Early in the 15th 
century Jolm Hus.s — under the inspiration of Wycliffe — initiated 
at Prague the revolt against the Roman Catholic Church. I’hc 
Jews suffered in the persecution that followed, and in 1420 all 
the Austrian Jews were thrown into prison. Martin V. published 
a favourable bull, but it was ineffectual. The darkest days 
were nigh. Pope Eugenius (1442) issued a fiercely intolerant 
missive; the Francisf:an John of Capistrano moved the masses 
to activity by his eloquent denunciations; even Casimir IV. 
revoked the privileges of the Jews in Poland, when the Turkish 
capture of Constantinople (1453) offered a new asylum for the 
hunted Jews of Europe. But in Europe itself the catastrophe 
was not arrested. The Inquisition in Spain led to the expulsion 
of the Jews (1492), and this event involved not only the latter 
but the whole of the Jewish people. ‘‘ The Jews everywhere 
felt as if the temple had again been destroyed ” (Graetz). 
Nevertheless, the result was not all evil. If fugitives are for 
the next half-century to be met with in all parts of Europe, 
yet, especially in the Levant, there grew up thriving Jewish 
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communities often founded by Spanish refugees. ^ Such incidents 
as the rise of Joseph Nasi {q,v,) to high position under the 
Turkish government as duke of Naxos mark the coming change* 
The reformation as such had no favourable influence on Jewish 
fortunes in Christian Europe, though the championship of the 
cause of toleration by Reuchlin hil considerable value. But 
the age of the ghetto (q.v,) had set in too firmly for immediate 
amelioration to be possible. It is to Holland and to the 17th 
century tliat we must turn for the first real steps towards Jewish 
emancipation. 

47. Period of Emancipation . — ^The ghetto, which had prevailed 
more or less rigorously for a long period, was not formally pre- 
scribed by the papacy until the beginning of the i6th century. 
T)ie same century was not ended before the prospect of liberty 
dawned on the J cws. Holland from the moment that it joined the 
union of Utrecht (1579) deliberately set its face ag;ainst religious 
persecution {Jewish Encyclopedia^ i. 537). Maranos, fleeing to 
the Netherlands, were welcomed ; the immigrants were wealthy, 
enterprising and cultured. Many Jews, who had been compelled 
to conceal their faith, now came into the open. By the middle 
of the 17th century the Jews of Holland had become of such 
importance that Charles II. of England (then in exile) entered 
into negotiations with the Amsterdam Jews (1656). In that 
same year the Amsterdam community was faced by a serious 
problem in connexion with Spinoza. They brought themselves 
into notoriety by excommunicating the philosopher — on act of 
weak self-defence on the part of men who had themselves but 
recently been admitted to the country, and were timorous of 
the suspicion that they shared Spinoza's then execrated views. 
It is more than a mere coincidence that this step was taken during 
the absence in England of one of the ablest and most notable of 
the Amsterdam rabbis. At the time, Mcnassch ben Israel {q.n) 
was in London, on a /i>ission to Cromwell. The Jews had been 
expelled from England by Edward I., after a sojourn in the 
country of rather more than two centuries, during which they 
had been the licensed and oppressed money-lenders of the 
realm, and had — through the special exchequer of the Jews — 
been used by the sovereign as a means of extorting a revenue 
from liis subjects, In the 17 th century a considerable number 
of Jews had made a home in the English colonies, where from the 
first they enjoyed practically equal rights with the Christian 
settlers. Cromwell, upon the inconclusive termination of the 
conference summoned in 1655 at Whitehall to consider the 
Jewish question, tacitly assented to the return of the Jew.s to 
this country, and at the restoration his actio n was confirmed. 
The English Jews “ gradually substituted for the personal 
protection of the crown, the sympathy and confidence of the 
nation ” (L. Wolf, Menasseh ben Israel's Mission to Cromwell, 
p. Ixxv.). The city of London was the first to be converted to 
the new attitude. ** The wealth they brought into the country, 
and their fruitful commercial activity, especially in the colonial 
trade, soon revealed them as an indispensable element of the 
prosperity of the city. As early as 1668, Sir Josiali Child, the 
millionaire governor of the East India Company, pleaded for 
their naturalization on the score of their commercial utility. 
For the same reason the city found it.self compelled at first to 
connive at their illegal representation on 'Change, and then to 
violate its own rules by permitting them to act as brokers without 
previously taking up the freedom. At this period they con- 
trolled more of the foreign and colonial trade than all the other 
alien merchants in London put together, The momentum of 
their commercial enterprise and stalwart' patriotism proved 
irresistible. From the exchange to the city council chamber, 
thence to the aldermanic court, and eventually to the mayoralty 
itself, were inevitable stages of an emancipation to which their 
large interests in the city and their high character entitled them. 
Finally the city of London — not only as the converted champion 
of religioUwS Hb^y but as the convinced apologist of the Jews — 
sent Baron Lionel de Rothschild to knock at the door of the 
unconverted House of Commons as parliamentary representative 
of the first city in the world (Wolf, loc. cit). 

The pioneers of this emancipation in Holland and England 


were Sephardic (or Spanish) Jews — descendants of the Spanish 
exiles. In the meantime the Ashkenazic (or German) Jews had 
been working out their own salvation. The chief effects of the 
change were not felt till the i8th century. In England emanci- 
pation was of democratic origin and concerned itself with 
practical questions. On the Continent, the movement was more 
aristocratic and theoretical; it was part of the intellectual 
renaissance which found its most striking expression in the 
principles of the French Revolution. Throughout Europe the 
18th century was less an era of stagnation than of transition. 
The condition of the European Jew.s seems, on a superficial 
examination, abject enough. But, excluded though they were 
from most trades and occupations, confined to special quarters 
of the city, disabled from sharing most of the amenities of life, 
the Jews nevertheless were gradually making their escape from 
the ghetto and from the moral degeneration which it had caused. 
Some ghettos (as in Moravia) were actually not founded till the 
iSth century, but the careful obser\^cr can perceive clearly that 
at that peri(^ the ghetto was a doomed institution. In the 
“ dark ages Jews enjoyed neither rights nor privileges; in 
the i8th century they were still without rights but they had 
privileges. A grotesque feature of the time in Germany and 
Austria was the class of court Jews, such as the Oppenheims, 
the personal favourites of rulers and mostly their victims when 
their usefulness had ended. These men often rendered great 
servities to their fellow-Jews, and one of the results was the 
growth in Jewish society of an aristocracy of wealth, where 
previously there had been an aristocracy of learning. Even 
more important was another privileged class — that of the 
Schulz- Jude (protected Jew). Where there were no rights, 
privileges had to be bought. While the court Jews were the 
favo\irites of kings, the protected Jews were the prot6g6s of 
town councils. Corruption is the frequent concomitant of 
privilege, and thus the town councils often connived for a price 
at the presen(-e in their midst of Jews whose admission was 
illegal. Many Jews found it possible to evade laws of domicile 
by residing in one place and trading in another. Nor could 
they be effectually excluded from the fairs, tlie great markets 
of the i8th century. The Sepliardic Jews in all these re,spects 
occupied a superior position, and they merited the partiality 
shown to them. Their personal dignity and the vast range of 
their colonial entcrpri.ses were in striking rontra.st to the retail 
traffic of the Ashkenazim and their degenerate bearing and 
speech. Peddling had been forced on the latter by the action 
of the gilds which were still powerful in the i8th century on the 
Continent. Another cause may be sought in the Cossack 
assaults on the Jews at an earlier period. Crowds of wanderers 
were to be met on every road; Germany, Holland and Italy were 
full of Jews who, pai’k on shoulder, were seeking a precarious live- 
lihood at a time when peddling was neither lucrative nor safe. 

But underneath all this were signs of a great change. The 
1 8th century has a goodly tale of Jewish artists in metal-work, 
makers of pottery, and (wherever the gilds permitted it) artisans 
and wholesale manufacturers of many important commodities. 
The last attempts at exclusion were irritating enough ; but they 
differed from the earlier persecution. Such strange enactments 
as the Familianten-Gesetz, which prohibited more than one 
member of a family from marrying, broke up families by forcing 
the men to emigrate. In 17S1 Dohm pointed to the fact that a 
Jewish father could seldom hope to enjoy the happiness of living 
with his children. In that very year, however, Joseph 11, 
initiated in Austria a new era for the Jews. This Austrian 
reformation was so typical of other changes elsewhere, and so 
expressive of the previous disabilities of the Jews, that, even in 
this rapid summary, space must be spared for some of the 
detdh supplied by Graetz. By this new departure (19th of 
October 1781) the Jews were permitted to learn handicrafts, 
arts and sciences, and with certain restrictions to devote them- 
selves to agriculture. The doors of the universities and acade- 
mies, hitherto closed to them, were thrown open. ... An 
ordinance of November 2 enjoined that the Jews were every- 
where considered fellow-men, and all excesses against them were 
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to be avoided. The Leibzoll (body-tax) was also abolished^ in 
addition to the special law-taxes, the passport-duty, the night- 
duty and all similar imposts which had stamped the Jews 
as outcast, for they were now (Dec. 19) to have equal 
rights with the Christian inhabitants.” The Jews were not, 
indeed, granted complete citizenship, and their residence and 
public worship in Vienna and other Austrian cities were circum- 
scribed and even penalized. “ But Joseph II. annulled a number 
of vexatious, restrictive regulations, such as the compulsory 
wearing of beards, the prohibition against going out in the 
forenoon on Sundays or holidays, or frequenting public pleasure 
resorts. The emperor even permitted Jewish wholesale mer- 
(^hants, notables and their sons, to wear swords (January^ 2, 

1782), and especially insisted that Christians should behave in a 
friendly manner towards Jews.” 

48. The Metidelssohn MovemcnL~-*Thi% notable beginning to 
the removal of “ the ignominy of a thousand years ” was 
causally connected with the career of Moses Mendelssohn (1725^ 

1786 ; q.v,). He found on both sides an unreadiness for approxi- 
mation : the Jews had sunk into apathy and degeneration, the 
Christians were still moved by hereditary antipathy. The 
failure of the hopes entertained of Sabbatai Zebi {q.v.) had 
plunged the Jewries of the world into despair. This Smyrnan 
pretender not only proclaimed himself Messiah (r. 1650) but he 
was accepted in that role by vast numbers of his brethren. At 
the moment when Spinoza was publishing a system which is 
still a dominating note of modern philosophy, this other son of 
Israel was capturing the very heart of Jewry. His miracles 
were reported and eagerly believed everywhere; “ from Poland, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam treasures poured into his court ; in the 
J^evant young men and maidens prophesied before him; the 
Persian Jews refused to till the fields. ‘ Wc shall pay no more 
taxes,’ they said, ‘ our Messiah is come.’ ” The expectation 
that he would lead Israel in triumph to the Holy Land was 
(loomed to end in disappointment. .Sabbatai lacked one quality 
without which enthusiasm is ineffective : he failed to believe in 
himself. At the critical moment he eml)raced Islam to escape 
death, and though he was still believed in by many — it was not 
Sabbatai himself but a phantom resemblance that had assumed 
the turban ! — his meteoric career did but colour the sky of the 
Jews with deeper blackness. Despite all this, one must not fall 
into the easy error of exaggerating the degeneration into which 
the Jewries of the world fell from the middle of the 17th till the 
middle of the i8th century. Per Judaism had organized itself ; 
the Shtdhan aruch of Joseph Qaro {q-v.)j printed in 1564 within 
a decade of its completion, though not accepted without demur, 
was nevertheless widely admitted as the code of Jewish life. If 
in more recent times progress in Judaism has implied more or 
less of revolt against the rigors and fetters of Qaro’s code, yet 
for 250 years it was a powerful safeguard against demoralization 
and stagnation. No community living in full accordance with 
that code could fail to reach a high moral and intellectual level. 

It is truer to say that on the whole the Jews began at this period 
to abandon as hopele.ss the attempt to find a place for themselves 
in the general life of their country. Perhaps they even ceased 
to desire it. Their children were taught without any regard to 
outside conditions, they spoke and wrote a jargon, and their 
whole training, both by what it included and by what it excluded, 
tended to produce i.solation from their neighbours. Moses 
Mendelssohn, both by his career and by his propaganda, for 
ever put an end to these conditions ; he more than any other man. 

Bom in the ghetto of Dessau, he was not of the ghetto. At the 
age of fourteen he found his way to Berlin, where Frederick the 
Great, inspired by the spirit of Voltaire, held the maxim that 
“ to oppress the Jews never brought prosperity to any govern- 
ment.” Mendelssohn became a warm friend of Lessing, the 
hero of whose drama Nathan the Wise was drawn from the Dessau 
Jew. Mendelssohn’s Phaedo, on the immortality of the soul, 
brought the author into immediate fame, and the simple home 
of the ** Jewish Plato ” was sought by many of the leaders of 
Gentile society in Berlin. Mendelssohn’s translation of the 
Pentateuch into German with a new commentary by himself 
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and others introduced the Jews to more modern ways of thinking. 
Two results emanated from Mendelssohn's work. A new school 
of scientific study of Judaism emerged, to be dignified by the 
names of Leopold Zunz (q.v,), H. Graetz (^.f^.) and many 
others. On the other hand Mendelssohn by his pragmatic; 
conception of religion (specially in his Jerusaletn) weakened the 
belief of certain minds in the absolute truth of Judaism, and thus 
his ow'n grandchildren (including the famous musician Felix 
Mendelssc)lin-Bartholdy),as well as later Heine, Borne, Gans ancl 
Neander, embraced Christianity. Within Judaism itself two 
parties were formed, the Jabcrals and the Conservatives, and as 
time wxmt on these tendencies definitely organized themselves. 
Holdheim (q.v.) and Geiger (q.v.) led the reform movement in 
Germany and at the present day the effects of the movement are 
widely felt in America on the Liberal side and on the opposite 
side in the work of the neo-orthodox school founded by S. R. 
Hirsch (q.v.). Modern seminaries were established first in 
Breslau by Zacharias Friinkel (q.v.) and later in other cities. 
Brilliant results atjcrued from all this participation in the general 
life of Germany. Jews, engaged in all the professions and pur- 
suits of the age, came to the front in many branches of public; 
life, claiming such names a.s Ricsscr (d. and Lasker in 

politics, Auerbach in literature, Rubenstein and Joachim in 
music, I’raube in medicine, and Lazarus in psycliology, Espe- 
(nally famous have been the Jewish linguists, pre-eminent among 
them Theodor Benfcy (1809-1881), the pioneer of modern 
comparative philology ; and tlie Greek scholar and critic Jakob 
Bernays (1824-1881). 

49. Effect of the French Revolution . — In close relation to the 
German progress in Mendelssohn’s age, evenl.s had been pro- 
gressing in France, where the Revolution did much to improve 
the Jcwi.sh condition, thanks largely to the influence of Mirabcau. 
In 1807 Napoleon convoked a jowish assembly in Paris. Though 
the decisions of this body had no binding force on the Jew's 
generally, yet in some important parti('ulars its decrees represent 
principles widely adopted by the Jewish community. They 
proclaim the acceptance of the spirit of Mendelssohn ’.s recon- 
ciliation of th(i Jews to modern life. They assert the citizen- 
ship and patriotism of Jews, their determination to accommodate 
themselves to the present as far as tlicy could while retaining 
loyalty to the past. I'hcy declare their readiness to adapt the 
law of the synagogue to the law of the land, as for instance in 
the question of marriage and divorce. No Jew, they decided, 
may perform the c(;reniony of marriage unless civil formalities 
have been fulfilled ; and divorce is allowed to the Jew.s only if and 
so far as it is confirmatory of a legal divorce pronounced by the 
civil law of the land. The French assembly did not succeed in 
obtaining formal assent to thc.se dec’isions (except from Frankfort 
and Holland), but tliey gained the practical adhc.sion of tlie 
majority of Western and American Jews. Napoleon, after the 
report of the assembly, established the consistorial system which 
remained in force, with its central consistory in the capital, 
until the recent separation of church and stale. Many French 
Jews acquired fame, among them the ministers Cr^mieux (1796- 
1879), Fould, Gondchaux and Raynal; the archaeologi.sts and 
philologians Oppert, llal^vy, Munk, the Derenbourgs, Darme- 
steters and Reinach.s; the musicians Hald'vy, Waldteufel and 
Meyerbeer; the authors and dramatists Catulle Mend(^.s and 
A. d’Ennery, and many others, among them several distinguished 
occupants of civil and military offices. 

50. Modern //a/y.— Similar developments occurred in other 
countries, though it becomes impossible to treat the history of 
the Jews, from this time onwards, in general outline. We must 
direct our attention to the most important countries in such 
detail as space permits. And first as to Italy, where the Jews 
in a spcH.ial degree liave identified them.sclvcs with the national 
life, llie revolutions of 1848, which greatly affected the posi- 
tion of the Jews in several parts of Europe, brought considerable 
gain to the Jews of Italy. During the war against Austria in 
the year named, Isaac Pesaro Marogonato was finance n^inister 
in Venice. Previously to this date the Tews were still confined 
to the ghetto, but in 1859, in the Italy united under Victor 
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Emmanuel 11 ., the Jews obtained complete rights, a privilege 
which was extended also to Rome itself in 1870. The Italian 
Jews devoted themselves with ardour to the service of the state. 
Isaac Artom was Cavour’s secretary, V Olper a counsellor of 
Mazzini. The names of the Jewish soldiers who died in the 
cause of Italian liberty were placed along with those of their 
Christian fellow soldiers on the monuments erected in their 
honour** {Jewish Encyclopedia, vii. 10). More recently men 
like Wollemberg, Ottolenghi and Luzzatti rose to high positions 
as ministers of state. Most noted of recent Jewish scholars in 
Italy was S. D. Luzzatto {g>v.) 

51. Austria , — From Italy wc may turn te the country which 
so much influenced Italian politics, Austria, which had founded 
the system of Court Jews ** in 1518, had expelled the Jews 
from Vienna as late as 1670, when the synagogue of that city 
was converted into a church. But economic laws are often too 
strong for civil vagaries or sectarian fanaticism, and as the 
commerce of Austria suffered by the absence of the Jews, it was 
impossible to exclude the latter from the fairs in the provinces 
or from the markets of the capital. As has been pointed out 
above, certain protected Jews were permitted to reside in places 
where the expulsion of the jews had been decreed. But Maria 
Theresa (1740-1780) was distinguished for her enmity to the 
Jews, and in 1744 made a futile attempt to secure their expulsion 
from Bohemia. “ In 1760 she issued an order that all unbearded 
Jews should wear a yellow badge on their left arm ** {]e%vish 
Encyclopedia, ii. 330). The most petty limitations of Jewish 
commercial activity continued; thus at about this period the 
community of Prague, in a petition, ‘‘ complain that they are 
not permitted to buy victuals in the market before a certain 
hour, vegetables not before 9 and cattle not before 11 o*clock; 
to buy fish is sonic-lhnes altogether prohibited; Jewish drug- 
gists are not permitted to buy victuals at the same time with 
Christians ** {op, cit,). So, too, with taxation. It was exorbi- 
tant and vexatious. To pay for rendering inoperative the 
banishment edict of 1744, the Jews were taxed 3,000,000 florins 
annually for ten years. In the same year it was decreed that 
the Jews should pay “ a special tax of 40,000 florins for the right 
to import their citrons for the feast of booths.*’ Nevertheless, 
oseph II. (1780-1790) inaugurated a new era for the Jews of 
is empire. Soon after his accession he abolished the distinctive 
Jewish dress, abrogated the poll-tax, admitted the Jews to 
military service and their children to the public schools', and in 
general opened the era of emancipation by the Toleranzpaient 
of 1782. This enlightened policy was not continued by the 
successors of Joseph II. Under Francis II. (1792-1835) eco- 
nomic and social restrictions w'crc numerous. Agriculture was 
again barred; indeed the Vienna congress of 1815 practically 
rc, stored the old discriminations agjainst the Jews. As time 
went on, a more progressive policy intervened, the special form 
of Jewish oath was abolished in 1846, and in 1848, as a result 
of the revolutionary movement in which Jews played an active 
part, legislation took a more liberal turn. Francis Joseph I. 
ascended the throne in that year, and though the constitution 
of 1849 recognized the principle of religious liberty, an era of 
reaction supervened, especially when ** the concordat of 1855 
delivered Austria altogether into the hands of the clericals.*'* 
But the day of medieval intolerance had passed, and in 1867 fbe 
new constitution “ abolished all disabilities on the ground of 
religious differences,** though anti-Semitic manipulation of the 
law by administrative authority has led to many instances of 
intolerance. Many Jews have been members of the Rcichsrath, 
some have risen to the rank of general in the army, and Austrian 
Jews have contributed their quota to learning, the arts and 
literature. Low, Jellinek, Kaufmann, os scholars in the Jewish 
field; as poets and novelists, JCompert, Franzes, L. A. Frankl; 
the pianist Moscheles, the dramatist Mosenthal and the actor 
Sonnenthal, the mathematician Spitzer, and the chess-player 
Steinitz are some of the most promiifent names. The law of 
1890 makes it compulsory for eveiy^ Jew to be a member of 
the congregation of the district in which he resides, and so gives 
to every congregation the right to tax the individual members ’* 


{op. cit,), A similar obligation prevails in parts of Germany. 
A Jew can avoid the communal tax only by formally declaring 
himself as outside the Jewish community. The Jews of Hungary 
shared with their brethren in Austria the same alternations of 
expulsion and recall. By the law ** De Judaeis ** passed by the 
Diet in 1791 the Tews were accorded protection, but half a century 
passed before their tolerated condition was regularized. The 
“ toleration-tax ** was abolished in 1846. During the revolu- 
tionary outbreak of 1848, the Jews suffered severely in Hungary, 
but as many as 20,000 Jews are said to have joined the army. 
Kossuth succeeded in granting them temporary emancipation, 
but the suppression of the War of Independence led to an era of 
royal autocracy which, while it advanced Jewish culture by 
enforcing the establishment of modern schools, retarded the 
obtaining of civic and political rights. As in Austria, so in 
Hungary, these rights were granted by the constitution of 1867. 
But one step remained. The Hungarian Jews did not consider 
themselves fully emancipated until the Synagogue was ** duly 
recognized as one of the legally acknowledged religions of the 
country.** This recognition was granted by the law of 1895-1896. 
In the words of Biichler {Jewish Encyclopedia, vi. 503) : “ Since 
their emancripation the Jews have taken an active part in the 
political, industrial, scientific and artistic life of Hungary. In 
all these fields they have achieved prominence. They have also 
founded great religious institutions. Their progress has not been 
arrested even by anti-Semitism, which first developed in 1883 at 
the time of the Tisza-Eslar accusation of ritual murder.** 

52. Other European Countries , — According to M. Caimi the 
present Jewish communities of Greece are divisible into five 
groups: (t) Arta (Epirus); (2) Chalcis (Euboea); (3) Athens 
(Attica); (4) Volo, I-arissa and Trikala (Thessaly); and (5) Corfu 
and Zante (Ionian Islands). The Greek constitution admits no 
religious disabilities, but anti-Semitic riots in Corfu and Zante in 
1891 caused much distress and emigration. In Spain there ha.s 
been of late a more liberal attitude towards the Jews, and there 
is a small congregation (without a public synagogue) in Madrid. 
In 1858 the edict of expulsion was repealed. Portugal, on the 
other hand, having abolished the Inquisition in 1821, has since 
1826 allowed Jews freedom of religion, and there are synagogues 
in Lisbon and Faro. In Holland the Jews were admitted to 
political liberty in 1796. At present more than half of the Dutch 
Jews are concentrated in Amsterdam, being largely engaged in 
the diamond and tobacco trades. Among famous names of 
recent times foremost stands that of the artist Josef Israels. In 
1675 was consecrated in Amsterdam the synagogue which is still 
the most noted Jewish edifice in Europe. Belgium granted full 
freedom to the Jews in 1815, and the community has since 1808 
been organized on the state consistorial system, which till 
recently also prevailed in France. It was not till 1874 that full 
religious equality was granted to the Jews of Switzerland. But 
there has been considerable interference (ostensibly on humani- 
tarian grounds) with the Jewish method of slaughtering animals 
for food {Shehitah) and the method was prohibited by a refer- 
endum in 1893. In the same year a similar enactment was 
passed in Saxony, and the subject is a favourite one with anti- 
Semites, who have enlisted on their side some scientific authori- 
ties, though the bulk of expert opinion is in favour of Shehitah 
(see Dembo, Das Schlachten, 1894). In Sweden the Jews have all 
the rights which are open to non-Lutherans ; they cannot become 
members of the council of state. In Norway there is a small 
Jewish settlement (especially in Christiania) who are engaged 
in industrial pursuits and enjoy complete liberty. Denmark 
has for long been distinguished for its liberal policy towards the 
Jew's. Since 1814 the latter have been eligible as magistrates, 
and in 1849 full equality was formally ratified. Many Copen- 
hagen Jews achieved distinction as manufacturers, merchants 
and bankers, and among famous Jew'ish men of letters may be 
specially named Georg Brandes. 

The story of the Jew's in Russia and Rumania remains a black 
spot on the European record. In Russia the Jews are more 
numerous and more harshly treated than in any other part of 
the world. In the remotest past Jews were settled in much of 
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the territory now included in Russia^ but they are still treated 
as aliens. They are restricted to the pale of settlement which 
was first established in 1791. The pale now includes fifteen 
governments^ and under the May laws of 1892 the congestion of 
the Jewish population^ the denial of free movement^ and the 
exclusion from the general rights of citizens were rendered more 
oppressive than ever before. The right to leave the pale is indeed 
granted to merchants of the first gild, to those possessed of 
certain educational diplomas, to veteran soldiers and to certain 
classes of skilled artisans. But these concessions are unfavour- 
ably interpreted and much extortion results. Despite a huge 
emigration of Jews from Russia, the congestion within the pale 
is the cause of terrible destitution and misery. Fierce massacres 
occurred in Nizhniy-Novgorod in 1882, and in Kishinev in 1903. 
Many other pogroms have occurred, and the condition of the 
Jews has been reduced to one of abject poverty and despair. 
Much was hoped from the duma, but this body has proved 
bitterly opposed to the Jewish claim for liberty. Yet in spite 
of these disabilities there are amongst the Russian Jews many 
enterprising contractors, skilful doctors, and successful lawyers 
and scientists. In Rumania, despite the Berlin Treaty, the Jews 
are treated as aliens, and but a small number have been natural- 
ized. They are excluded from most of the professions and are 
hampered in every direction. 

53. Oriental Countries. — In the Orient the condition of the 
Jews has been much improved by the activity of Western 
organizations, of which something is said in a later paragraph. 
Modem schools have been set up in many places, and Palestine 
has been the scene of a notable educational and agricultural 
revival, while technical schools— such as the agricultural college 
near Jaffa and the schools of the alliance find the more recent 
Bezalel in Jerusalem — have been established. Turkey has always 
on the whole tolerated the Jews, and much is hoped from the 
new regime. In Morocco the Jews, who until late In the 19th 
century were often persecuted, arc still confined to a mcilak 
(separate quarter), but at the coast-vowns there arc prosperous 
Jewish communities mostly engaged in commerce. In other 
parts of the same continent, in Egypt and in South Africa, many 
Jews have settled, participating in all industrial and financial 
pursuits. Recently a mission has been .sent to the Falashas of 
Abyssinia, and much interest has been felt in such outlying 
branches of the Jewdsh people as the Black Jews of Cochin and 
the Bene Israel community of Bombay. In Persia Jews are 
often the victims of popular outbursts as well as of oflicial extor- 
tion, but there are fairly prosperous communities at Bushirc, 
Isfahan, Teheran and Kashan (in Shiraz they are in low estate). 
The recent advent of constitutional government may improve 
the condition of the Jews. 

54. The United Kingdom. — The general course of Jewish 
history in England has been indicated above. The Jews came 
to England at least as early as the Norman Conquest ; they were 
expelled from Bury St Edmunds in 1190, after the massacres at 
the coronation of Richard L; they were required to wear badges 
in 1218. At the end of the 12th century was established the 
“ exchequer of the Jews,” which chiefly dealt with suits concern- 
ing money-lending, and arranged a ” continual flow of money 
from the Jews to the royal treasury,” and a so-called ” parlia- 
ment of the Jews ” was summoned in 1241 ; in 1275 was enacted 
the statute de Judaismo which, among other things, permitted 
the Jews to hold land. But this concession was illusory, and as 
the statute prevented Jews from engaging in finance— the only 
occupation which had been open to them — it was a prelude to 
their expulsion in 1290. There were few Jews in England from 
that date till the Commonwealth, but Jews settled in the American 
colonies earlier in the 17th century, and rendered considerable 
services in the advancement of English commerce. The White- 
hall conference of 1655 marks a change in the status of the Jews 
in England itself, for though no definite results emerged it was 
clearly defined by the judges that there was no legal obstacle to 
the return of the Jews. Charles II. in 1664 continued Cromweirs 
tolerant policy. No serious attempt towards the emancipation 
of the Jews was made till the Naturalization Act of 1753, which 


was, however, immediately repealed. Jews no longer attached 
to the Synagogue, such as the Herschels and Disraelis, attained 
to fame. In 1830 the first Jewish emancipation bill was brought 
in by Robert Grant, but it was not till the legislation of 1858- 
i860 that Jews obtained full parliamentary rights. In other 
directions progress was more rapid. I’he office of sheriff was 
thrown open to Jews in 1835 (Moses Montefiorc, sheriff of London 
was knighted in 1837); Sir I. L. Goldsmid was made a baronet 
in 1841, Baron Lionel de Rothschild was elected to Parliament in 
1847 (though he was unable to take his scat), Alderman (Sir 
David) Salomons became lord mayor of London in 1855, ‘^r^d 
Francis Goldsmid was made a Q.C. in 1858. In 1873 Sir George 

J lessel was made a judge, and Lord Rothschild took his seat in the 
louse of Lords as the first Jewish peer in 1886. A fair propor- 
tion of Jews have been elected to the House of Commons, and 
Mr Herbert Samuel rose to cabinet rank in 1909. Sir Matthew 
Nathan has been governor of IIong-Kong and Natal, and among 
Jewish statesmen in the colonics Sir Julius Vogel and V. L. 
Solomon have been prime ministers (Hyamson : A History of the 
Jews in England, p. 342). It is unnecessary to remark that in 
the British colonies the Jews everywhere enjoy full citizenshij). 
In fact, the colonies emancipated the Jews earlier than did the 
mother country. . Jews were settled in C'anada from the time 
of Wolfe, and a congregation was founded at Montreal in 1768, 
and since 1832 Jews have been entitled to sit in the Canadian 
parliament. There are some thriving Jewish agricultural colonies 
in the same dominion. In Australia the Jews from the first were 
welcomed on perfectly equal terms. The oldest congregation 
is that of Sydney (1817); the Melbourne community dates from 
1844. Reverting to incidents in England itself, in 1870 the 
abolition of university tests removed all restrictions on Jews at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and both universities have since elected 
I ews to professorships and other posts of honour. The communal 
organization of English Jewry is somewhat inchoate. In 1841 
an independent reform congregation was founded, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews have always maintained their 
separate existence with a Haham as the ecclesiastical head. In 
1870 was founded the United Synagogue, which is u metropolitan 
organization, and the same remark applies to the more recent 
Federation of Synagogues. The chief rabbi, who is the ecclesi- 
astical head of the United Synagogue, has also a certain amount 
of authority over the provincial and colonial Jewries, but this 
is nominal rather than real. The provincial Jewries, however, 
participate in the election of the chief rabbi. At the end of 1909 
was held the first conference of Jewish ministers in London, and 
from this is expected some more systematic organization of 
scattered communities. Anglo- Jewiy is rich, however, in chari- 
table, educational and literary institutions ; chief among these 
respectively may be named the Jewish board of guardians 
(1859), the Jews’ college (1855), and the Jewish historical .society 
(1893). Besides the distinctions already noted, English Jews 
have' risen to note in theology (C. G. Montefiore), in literature 
Osrael Zangwill and Alfred Sutro), in art (S. Hart, R.A., and 
.S. J. Solomon, R.A.), in music (Julius Benedict and Frederick 
Hymen Cowen). More than 1000 English and colonial Jews 
participated as active combatants in tlie South African War. 
The immigration of Jews from Russia was mainly re.sponsible 
for the ineffective yet oppressive Aliens Act of 1905. (Full 
accounts of Anglo-Jewish institutions are given in the Jewish 
Year-Book published annually since 1895.) 

55. The American Continent, — Clof.aly parallel with the progress 
of the Jews in England has been their steady advancement in 
America. Jews made their way to America early in the i6th 
century, settling in Brazil prior to the Dutch occupation. Under 
Dutch rule they enjoyed full < ivil rights. In Mexico and Peru 
they fell under the ban of the Inquisition. In Surinam the Jews 
were treated as British subjects; in Barbadoes, Jamaica and New 
York they are found as early as the first half of the 17th century. 
During the War of Independence the Jews of America took a 
prominent part on both sides, for under the British rule many 
had risen to wealth and high social position. After the Declaration 
of Independence, Jews are found all over America, where they 
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have long rajoyed complete emanc^ation, and have enonnously 
increased in numbers, owing particularly to immigration from 
Russia. Tlve American Jews bore their share in tlw Civil War 
(7038 Jews were in the two armies), and have always identified 
tliemselves closely with national movements such as the eman- 
cipation of Cuba, 'Hiey have attained to high rank in all 
branches of the public service, and have shown most .splendid 
instances of far-sighted and generous philanthropy. Within the 
Synagogue the reform movement began in 1825, and soon won 
many successes, the central conference of American rabbis and 
Union College (1875) Cinc'innati being the instruments of this 
progTMs. At the present time orthodox Judaism is also again 
acquiring its due position and the Jewish theological seminary 
of America was founded for this purpose. In 1908 an organiza- 
tion, inclusive of various religious sections, was founded under 
the description “ the Jewish community of New York.” There 
have been four Jewish members of the United States senate, and 
about 30 of the national hou.se of representatives. Besides 
filling many diplomatic offices, a Jew ( 0 . S. Straus) has been a 
member of the cabinet. Many Jews have filled professorial 
chairs at the universities, others have been judges, and in art, 
literature (there is a notable Jewish publication society), industry 
and commerce have rendered considerable services to national 
culture and prosperity. American universities have owed much 
to Jewish generosity, a foremost benefactor of these (a.s of many 
other American institutions) being Jacob Schiff. .Such institu- 
tions as the Grata and Dropsie colleges are further indications 
of the splendid activity of American Jew.s in the educational 
field'. The Jews of America have also taken a foremost place 
in the succour of their oppressed brethren in Russia and other 
parts of the world. (Full accounts of American Jewish institu- 
tions are given irt the American Jamli Year-Book, published 
annually since 1899.* 

^6. Antt-SemUisTn.-—lt is saddening to be compelled to close 
this record with the statement that the progress of the European 
Jews received a serious check by the rise of modern anti-Semi- 
tism m the last quarter of the r9th century. While in Ru.s.sia 
thw took the form of actual massacre, in Germany and Austria 
It assumed the shape of social and civic ostracism. In Germany 
Jews are still rarely admitted to the rank of officers in the nrmv, 
univCTsrty posts are very difficult of access, Judaism and its 
doctrmes are denounced in medieval language, and a tone of 
hostility prevails in many public utterances. In Austrin, as in 
^many, anti-Semitism is afactor in the pnrliamenlarv elections 
T^ legend of ritual murder (g.v.) has been revived, and even* 
obstacle is placed in the way of the free intercourse of Jews with 
their Christian fellow-citizens. In France Edouard Adolphe 
Drumont ted the way to a similar animosity, and the popular 
fury was fanned by the Dreyfus case. It is generally felt, how- 
ever, that this reiriidescence of anti-Semitism is a passing phase 
m the history of culture (see ANTr-SfiMirrsM). 

57 ' FAe Zionist Movement.-— YYit Zionist movement (see 
Zionism), founded in 1895 by Theodor Herzl (^.v.),was in a sense 
the outcome of anti*Semitism. Its object was the foundation 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, but though it aroused much 
interest it failed to attract the majority of the emancipated Jews, 
and the movement has of late been transforming itself into a 
mere effort at colonization. Most Jews not only confidentlv U*- 
lieve that their own future lies in progressive development 
the various nationalities of the world, but they also hope that 
a similar consummation is in store for the as yet unemancipated 
branches of Lsrael. Hen(!e the Jew.s are in no sense internation- 
ally organized. The inflnenf’e of the happier communities has 
been e.\ercised on behalf of those in a worse position by indivi- 
duals such as Sir Moses Montefiore {q.v.) rather than by'.socfeties 
or leagues. From time to time incidents arise which appeal to 
the Jewish sympathies everywhere and joint action ensues. 
Such incidents were the Damascu.s charge of ritual murder (1840) 
the forcible baptism of the Italian child Mortara (1858), and the 
Russian pogroms at various dates. But all attempts at an 
international union of Jews, even in view of such emergencies 
as these, have failed. Each country has its own local organiza- 


tion for dealing with Jewish question.s. In France the AUiance 
Israelite (founded in i 36 o), in England the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion (founded in 1871), in Gernumy the Hilfsverein der deutschen 
Juden, and in Austria the Israelitische Allianz zu Wien (founded 
1872), in America the American J ewish Committee (founded 1 906), 
and similar organization.s in other countries deal only incidentally 
with political affairs. They are concerned mainly with the 
education of Jews in the Orient, and the establishment of colonies 
and technical institutions, Baron Hirsch (q.v.) founded the 
Jewish colonial association, which has undertaken vast colonizing 
and educational enterprises, especiaDy in Argentina, and more 
recently the Jewish territorial organization lias been started to 
found a home for the oppressed Jews of Russia. All these 
institutions are pwforming a great regenerative work, and the 
tribulations and disappointments of the la.st decades of the J9th 
century were not all loss. The gain consisted in the rousing of 
the Jewish consciousness to more virile efforts towards a double 
end, to succour the persecuted and ennoble the ideals of the 
emancipated. 

58. Owing to the absence of a religious census in 

several important countries, the Jewish population of the world can 
only be given by inferential estimate. The following approximate 
figures are taken from the Amertcan Jewish Y eav-Uooh for 1909-1910 
and arc based on similar estimates in the English Jewish Yem-Booht 
ilw. Jewish KmyclopeUia, Nossig's Judischc Statistik and tlic lieports 
oi the Alliance Isradlite I JnivcrscIlc. According to these estimates 
the total Jewi.sh population of the world in the year named was 
apprommatJely 11,500, 000. Of this total there were in tlw British 
Empire about 580,000 Jews (liriLisli isles 240,000, London aceoimts 
for 150,000 of these; Canada and Briti.sh Columbia 60,000; India 
18,000; South Africa 40,000). rhe largest Jewish popuhUions were 
those of Russia (5,215,000), Austria-Hungary (2,084,000), United 
States of America (1,777,000), Germany (^>07,000, of whom 409,000 
were in ^UMia), Turkey (4^5,000, of whom some 78,000 resided in 
Rale.stme), Icumauia (250,000), Morocco (109,000) and Iloiland 
(io(»,ooo). Others of the more important totals are : France 95,000 
(besides Algeria 63,000 and Tunis 62,000); Italy 52,000; Persia 
49,000; Egypt 39,000; Bulgaria 36,000; Argentme Republic 30,000; 
Inpoh 19,000; Turkestan and Afghanistan 14,000; Switzerland and 
Belgium each 12,000; Mexico 9000; Greece 8000; Servia 6000; 
Sweden and Cuba each 4000; Denmark 3500; Brazil and Abyssinia 
(Falashas) each 3000: Spain awl Portugal 2500; China and Japan 
2CK)o, There are also jews in Cura9oa, Surinam, Luxemburg, 
Norway, Peru, Crete and Venezuela; but in none of these does the 
Jewish population much exceed xooo, 
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JEWSBUBY, OERALDIHE ENDSOR (1812-1880), Enefish 
wntw, dauglrter of Thomas Jewsbury, a Manchester merrhairt, 
was bom in 1 81 2 at Measham, Dcrb>'shire. Her first novel , Zoe ; 
the fUstory of J'wo rjves, was published in 1845, and was followed 
by The Half Sisters (1848), Marian Withers (i8<;t), Constance 
Herbert (1855), The Sorrmes of Gentility (1856), Right or Wrong 
(1859). In 1850 she was invited by tharles Dickens to write 
for Household Words; for many years she was a freijijcnt con- 
tributor to the Athenaeum and other journals and magazines. 
It is, however, mainly on account of her frimdship with Thomas 
Carlyle and his wife that her name is remembered. Carlyle 
described her, after their first meeting in 1841, as “one of the most 
interesting young women I have seen for vears; dear delicate 
sense and courage looking out of her .small syl^-like figure.” 
From this time till Mrs Carlyle’s death in 1866, Geraldine Jews- 
bury was the most mtimate of her friends. The selections from 
Geraldine Jew.sburj’'’s letters to Jane Welsh Carlyle (1892, ed. Mrs 
Alexander Ireland) prove how confidential were the relations 
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between the two women for a quarter of a century. In 1854 
Miss Jewsbury removed from Manchester to London to be near 
her friend. To her Carlyle turned for sympathy when his wife 
died; and at his request she wrote down some " biographical 
anecdotes of Mrs Carlyle’s childhood and early married life. 
Carlyle’s comment was that ** few or none of these narratives are 
correct in details, but there is a certain mythical truth in all or 
most of them;” and he added, ” the Geraldine accounts of 
her (Mrs Carlyle’s) childhood are substantially correct.” He 
accepted them as the groundwork for his own essay on ” Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,” with which they were therefore incorporated by 
Froudc when editing Carlyle’s Reminiscences, Miss Jewsbury 
was consulted by Kroude when he \vas preparing Carlyle’s 
biography, and her recollection of her friend’s confidences con- 
firmed the suspicion that Carljde had on one occasion used 
physical violence towards his wife. Miss Jewsbury further 
informed Froude that the secret of the domc.stic troubles of the 
Carlyles lay in the fact that Carlyle had been one of those 
persons who ought never to have married.” and that Mrs Carlyle 
had at one time contemplated having her marriage legally an- 
nulled (see My Relations with Carlyle, by James Anthony Froude, 
1903). The endeavour has been made to discredit Miss Jews- 
bury in relation to this matter, but there seems to be no sufficient 
ground for doubting that she accurately repeated what she had 
learnt from Mrs Carlyle’s own lips. Miss Jewsbury died in 
London on the 23rd of September 1880. 

J£W*S BARS, the popular name of a fungus, known botani- 
cally as Hirneola auricula-judae, so called from its shape, which 
somewhat resembles a human ear. It is verv thin, flexible, flesli- 
coloured to dark brown, and one to three inches broad. It is 
common on branches of elder, which it often kills, and is also 
found on elm, willow, oak and other trees. It was formerly 
prescribed as a remedy for dropsy. 

JEW’S HARP, or Jew’s I^ump (Fr. ffuimheerde, O. Fr. trompe, 
gronde\ Ger. Mundharmonica, Maulifonmtel, Brummeisen ; Jtal. 
scaccia-pensieri or spassa^pensiero), a small musical instrument 
of percussion, known for centuries all over Europe. ‘‘ Jew’s 
trump ” is the older name, and “ trump ” is still used in parts 
of Great Britain, Attempts have been made to derive “ Jew’s ” 
from ‘‘ jaws ” or Fr, jeu, but, though there is no apparent reas<m 
for associating the instrument with the Jews, it i.s certain thxit 
** Jew’s ” is the original form (see the New English Dictionary and 
C, B. Mount in Notes and. Queries (Oct. 23, 1807, p. 

The instrument consists of a slender tongue of steel riveted at 
one end to the base of a pear-shaped steel loop ; the other end of 
the tongue, left free and passing out between the two branches 
of the frame> terminates in a sharp bend at right angles, to enable 
the player to depress it by an elastic blow and thus set it vibrating 
while firmly pressing the branches of the frame against his teeth. 
The vibrations of the steel tongue produce a compound sound 
composed of a fundamental and its harmonics. By using the 
cavity of the mouth as a resonator, each harmonic in succession 
can be. isolated and reinforced, giving the injrtrument the 
compass shown. The lower harmonics of the series cannot be 
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obtained, owing to the limited capacity of the resonating cavity. 
The black notes on the stave show the scale which may be 
produced by using two harps, one tuned a fourth above the 
other. The player on the Jew’s harp, in order to isolate the 
harmonics, frames his mouth as though intending to pronounce 
the various vowels. At the beginning of the rqth century, 
when much energy and ingenuity were being expended in all 
countries upon the invention of new musical instrun^ents, the 
Maultrommel, re-christened Mundharmonica (the most rational 
of all its names), attracted attention in Germany. Heinrich 
Schcibler devised an ingenious holder with a handle, to contain 


five Jew’s harps, all tuned to different notes; by holding one in 
each hand, a large compas.s, with duplicate notes, became avail- 
able; he called this complex Jew’s harp Aura * and with it played 
themes with variations, marches, Scotch reels, &c. Other 
virtuosi, such as Eiilenstein, a nati^'e of Wiarttemberg, achieved 
the same result by placing the variously tuned Jew’s harps upon 
the table in front of him, taking them up and setting them down 
as required. Eulenstein cremated a sensation in London in iSjy 
by playing on no fewer than sixteen Jew’s hari)s. In 1828 
Sir Charles VVheat.stone publislu d an e.ssay on the technique of 
the instrument in the Quarterly Journal of Sciettce, (K. S.) 

JEZEBEL (Ileb. '/■'ZeheU perhaps an artificial form to suggest 
” un-exalted,” a divine name or its equivalent would naturally 
be expected instead of the first syllabic), wife of Ahab, king of 
Israel (i Kings xvi. 31), and mother of Athaliah, in the Bible. 
Her father Eth-haal (Ithobal, Jos., contra Ap, i. 18) wa.H king of 
Tyre and priest of the goddess Astarte. He had usurped the 
throne and v/as the first important Phoenician kitig after Hiram 
(see Pkoenjcia). Jezebel, a true daughter of a priest of Astarte, 
showed herself hostile to the worship of Yahweh, and to his 
prophets, whom she relentlessly pursued (i Kings xviil, 4-13; see 
Elijah). She is represented as a woman of virile character, and 
became notorious for the part she t ook in the matter of Naboth’s 
vineyard. When tl>e Jezreclite'^ sheikh refused to sell the 
family inheritance to the king. Jezelxtl treacherously caused him 
to be arrested on a charge of treason, and with the help of false 
witnesses he was found guilty and condemned to death. For 
this the prophet Elijah pronounced a solemn curse upon Ahab 
and Jezebel, which was fulfilled when Jehu, who was anointed 
king at Elisha’s instigation, killed the son Jehoram, massacred 
all the family, and had Jezebel destroyed (1 Kings xxi.; 2 Kings 
ix. 11-28). What is told o( her com(\s from sources written 
under the influence of strong religious bias; among the exagger- 
ations must be reckoned i Kings xviii. 13, which is inconsistent 
with xix. t8 and xxii. 6. A literal interpretation of the reference 
to Jezebel’s idolatry (2 Kings ix. 22) has made her name a by- 
word for a false prophetess in Rev. ii. ao. H(^r name is often 
used in modem English as a synonym for an abandoned woman 
or one who paints her face. (S. A. C.) 

JEZREBL (Heh. ” God sows ”), the capital of the Israelite 
monarchy under Ahab, and the scene of stirring Biblical events 
(i Sam. xxix. i ; i Kings xxi. ; 2 Kings ix. 21-37). The name was 
also applied to the great plain (Esdraelon) dominated by the 
city (” the valley of Jezreel,” Josh. xvh. 16, &c.). The .site has 
never been lost, and the present village Zercln retains the name 
radically unchanged. In Greek (#.g. Judith)' the name appears 
under the form *Ecp8puy/Aa; it is Stradela in the Bordeaux Pilgrim, 
and to the Crusaders the place was known as Parvtm Gerinwm, 
The modem stone village stands on a bare rocky knoll, 500 ft. 
above the broad norther<i valky, at the north extremity of a 
long ledge, terminating in steep cliff.s, forming part of the chain 
of Mt Gilboa. The buildings are modem, but some scanty 
remains of rock-hewn wine presses and a few scattered sarcophagi 
mark the antiquity of the site. The view over the plains is fine 
and extensive. It is vain now to look for Ahab’s palace or 
Naboth’s vineyard. The fountain mentioned in i Sam. xxix. r 
is perhaps the fine spring 'Ain el Meiyyiia, north of the village, 
a shallow pool of good water full of small fish, rising between 
black basalt boulders : or more probably the copious 'Ain Jalud, 

A second city named Jezreel lay in the hill country of Judah, 
somewhere near Hebron (Josh. xv. 56). This was the native 
place of David’s wife Abinoam (i Sam. xxv. 43). 

See, for an excellent description of tile scenery and history of the 
Israelite Jezreel, G. A. Smith, Hist. xix. 

JHABUAf a native state of Central India, in the Bhopawar 
agency. Area, with the dependency of Rutanmal, 1336 sq. m. 

* Sec Altg. musik. Ztg. (Leipzig, t8i 6), p. 506, and Bailage 5, 
where the construction of the instruments is described and illus- 
trated and the system of notation shown in various pieces of music. 

According to another tradition Nabotli lived at Samaria (xxi. i 
[LXX], 18 seq. ; cf. xxii. 38). A similar confusion regarding the 
king's home app^rs in 2 Kinf^s x. ii compared with w, i, 17. 
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Pop. (1901), 80,889, More than half the inhabitants belong to 
the aboriginal Estimated revenue, £7000 ; tribute, 

£1000. Manganese and opium are exported. The chief, whose 
title is raja, is a Rajput of the Rathor clan, descended from a 
branch of the Jodhpur family. Raja Udai Singh was invested 
in 1898 with the powers of administration. 

The town of Jhabua (pop. 3354) stands on the bank of a lake, 
and is surrounded by a mud wall. A dispensary and a gue.st- 
house were constructed to commemorate Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897. 

JHALAWAR, a native state of India, in the Rajputana agency , 
pop. (1901), 90,175; estimated revenue, £26,000; tribute, £2000. 
Area, 810 sq. m. The ruling family of Jhalawar belongs to the 
Jhala clan of Rajputs, and their ancestors were petty chiefs 
of Halwad in the district of Jhalawar, in Kathiawar. About 
1709 one of the younger sons of the head of the clan left his 
country with his son to try his fortunes at Delhi, At Kotah 
he left his son Madliu Singh, who soon became a favourite with 
the maharaja, and received from him an important post, which 
became hereditary. On the death of one of the Kotah rajas 
(1771), the country was left to the charge of Zalim Singh, a 
descendant of Madhu Singh. From that time Zalim Singh was 
the real ruler of Kotah, He brought it to a wonderful state of 
prosperity, and under his administration, which lasted over 
forty-five years, the Kotah territory was respected by all parties. 
In 1838 it was resolved, with the consent of the chief of Kotah, 
to dismember the slate, and to create the new principality of 
Jhalawar as a separate provision for the descendants of Zalim 
Singh. The districts then severed from Kotah were considered 
to represent one-third (£120,000) of the income of Kotah ; by 
treaty they acknowledged the supremacy of the British, and 
agreed to pay (in annuf^l tribute of £8000. Madan Singh received 
the title of maharaja rana, and was placed on the same footing as 
the other chiefs in Rajputana, He died in 1845. An adopted son 
of his successor took the name of Zalim Singh in 1875 on becom- 
ing chief of Jhalawar. He was a minor and was not invested 
with governing powers till 1884. Owing to his maladminis- 
tration, his relations with the British government became 
strained, and he was finally deposed in 1896, “ on account of 
persistent misgovemment and proved unfitness for the powers 
of a ruling chief.” He went to live at Benares, on a pension of 
£2000; and the administration was placed in the hands of the 
British resident. After much consideration, the government 
resolved in 1897 to break up the state, restoring the greater part 
to Kotah, but forming the two districts of Shahabad and the 
Chaumahla into a new state, which came into existence in i89<), 
and of which Kunwar Bhawani Singh, a descendant of the 
original Zalim Singh, was appointed chief. 

The chief town is Patan, or jHALRAPATAN(pop. 7955), founded 
close to an old site by Zalim Singh in 17^), by the side of 
an artificial lake. It is the centre of trade, the chief exports 
of the state being opium, oil-seeds and cotton. The palace is 
at the cantonment or chhaoni, 4 m. north. The ancient site 
near the town was occupied by the city of Chandrawati, .said to 
have been destroyed in the time of Aurangzeb. The finest 
feature of its remains is the temple of Sitaleswar Mahadeva 
(r. 600). 

JHANG, a town and district of British India, in the Multan 
division of the Punjab. The towm, which forms one municipality 
with the newer and now more important quarter of Maghiana, 
is about 3 m. from the right bank of the river Chenab. Founded 
by Mai Khan, a Sial chieftain, in 1462, it long formed the 
capital of a Mahommedan state. Pop. (1901), 24,382. Maghiana 
has manufactures of leather, soap and metal ware. 

The District of Jhang extends along both sides of the 
Chenab, including its confluences with the Jhelum and the 
Ravi. Area, 3726 sq, m. Pop, (1901), 378,695, showing an 
apparent decrease of 13 % in the decade, due to the creation of 
the district of Lyallpur in 1904. But actually the population 
increased by 132 % on the old area, owing to the opening of the 
Chenab canal and the colonization of the tract irrigated by it. 
Within Jhang many thousands of acres of government waste 


have been allotted to colonists, who are reported to be flourishing^ 
A branch of the North-Western railway enters the district m 
this quarter, extending throughout its entire length. The 
Southern Jech Doab railway serves the south. The principal 
industries arc the ginning, pressing and weaving of cotton. 

Jhang contains the ruins of Shorkot, identified with one of 
the towns taken by Alexander. In modem times the history of 
Jhang centres in the famous clan of Sials, who exercised an 
extensive sway over a large tract between Shahpur and Multan, 
with little dependence on the imperial court at Delhi, until they 
finally fell before the all-absorbing power of Ranjit Singh. The 
Sials of Jhang are Mahommedans of Rajput descent, whose 
ancestor, Rai Shankar of Daranagar, emigrated early in the 
13th century from the Gangctic Doab. In the beginning of the 
19th century Maharaja Ranjit Singh invaded Jhang, and cap- 
tured the Sial chieftain’s territory. The latter recovered a small 
portion afterwards, which he was allowed to retain on payment 
of a yearly tribute. In 1847, after the establishment of the 
British agency at Lahore, the district came under the charge of 
the British government; and in 1848 Ismail Khan, the Sial 
leader, rendered important services against the rebel chiefs, for 
which he received a pension. During the Mutiny of 1857 the 
Sial leader again proved his loyalty by serving in person on the 
British side. His pension was afterwards increased, and he 
obtained the title of khan bahadur, with a small jagir for life. 

JHANSI, a city and district of British India, in the Allahabad 
division of the United Provinces. The city is the centre of the 
Indian Midland railway system, whence four lines diverge to 
Agra, (awnpore, Allahabad and Bhopal. Pop. (1901), 55,724. 
A stone fort crowns a neighbouring rock. Formerly the capital 
of a Mahratta principality, which lapsed to the British in 1853, 
it was during the Mutiny the scene of disaffection and massacre. 
It was then made over to Gwalior, but has been taken back in 
exchange for other territory. Even when the city was within 
Gwalior, the civil headquarters and the cantonment were at 
Jhansi Naoabad, under its walls. Jhansi is the principal centre 
i‘or the agricultural trade of the district, but its manufactures 
are small. 

The District of Jhansi was enlarged in 1891 by the incor- 
poration of the former district of Lalitpur, which extends 
farther into the hill country, almost entirely surrounded by 
native states. Combined area, 3628 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 616,759 
showing a decrease of 10 % in the decade, due to the results of 
(amine. The main line and branches of the Indian Midland rail- 
way serve the district, which forms a portion of the hill country 
of Bundelkhand, sloping down from the outliers of the Vindhyan 
range on the south to the tributaries of the Jumna on the north. 
The extreme south is composed of parallel rows of long and 
narrow-ridged hills. Through the intervening valleys the rivers 
flow down impetuously over ledges of granite or quartz. North 
of the hilly region, the rocky granite chains gradually lose them- 
selves in clusters of smaller hills. The northern portion consists 
of the level plain of Bundelkhand, distinguished for its deep black 
soil, known as mar, and admirably adapted for the cultivation of 
cotton. The district is intersected or bounded by three principal 
rivers — the Pahuj, Betwa and Dhasan. The district is much cut 
up, and portions of it are insulated by the surrounding native 
states. The principal crops are millets, cotton, oil-seeds, pulses, 
wheat, gram and barley. The destructive kans grass has proved 
as great a pest here as elsew'here in Bundelkhand. Jhansi 
is especially exposed to blights, droughts, floods, hailstorms, 
epidemics, and their natural consequence — famine. 

Nothing is kno>^m with certainty as to the history of this 
district before the period of Chandel rule, about the nth century 
of our era. To this epoch must be referred the artificial reser- 
voirs and architectural remains of the hilly region. The Ch^dels 
were succeeded by their servants the Khangars, who built the 
fort of Karar, lying just outside the British border. About 
the t4th century the Bundelas poured down upon the plains, 
and gradually spread themselves over the w'hole region which 
now bears their name. The Mahommedan governors were 
constantly making irruptions into the Bundela country ; and in 
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1732 Chhatar Sal, the Bundela chieftain, called in the aid of the 
M^rat^. They came to his assistance with their accustomed 
promptitude, and were rewarded on the raja’s death in 1734, 
by the bequest of one-third of his dominions. Their general 
founded the city of Jhansi, and peopled it with inhabitants 
from Orchha state. In 1806 British protection was promised 
to the Mahratta chief, and in 1817 the peshwa ceded to the 
East India Company all his rights over Bundelkhand. In 1853 
the raja died childless, and his territories lapsed to the British. 
The Jhansi state and the Jalaun and Chanderi districts were 
then formed into a superintendency. The widow of the raja 
considered herself aggneved because she was not allowed to 
adopt an heir, and because the slaughter of cattle was permitted 
in the Jhansi territory. Reports were spread which excited 
the religious prejudices of the Hindus. The events of 1857 
accordingly found Jhansi ripe for mutiny. In June a few men 
of the 1 2th native infantry seized the fort containing the treasure 
and magazine, and massacred the European officers of the 
garrison. Everywhere the usual anarchic quarrels rose among 
the rebels, and the country was plundered mercilessly. The 
rani put herself at the head of the rebels, and died bravely in 
battle, It was not till November 1858, after a series of sharp 
contests with various guerrilla leaders, that the work of reorgan- 
ization was fairly set on foot. 

JHELUM, or Jehlam {Hydaspes of the Greeks), a river of 
northern India. It is the most westerly of the five rivers ” of 
the Punjab. It rises in the north-east of the Kashmir state, 
flows through the city of Srinagar and the Wular lake, issues 
through the Pir Panjal range by the narrow pass of Baramula, 
and enters British territory in the Jhclum district. Thence it 
flows through the plains of the Punjab, forming the boundar>' 
between the Jech Doab and the Sind Sagar Doab, and finally 
joins the Chenab at Timmu after a course of 450 miles. Tlu‘ 
Jhelum colony, in the Shahpur district of the Punjab, formed on 
the example of the Chenab colony in 1901, is designed to contain 
a total irrigable area of 1,130,000 acres. The Jhelum canal is a 
smaller work than the Chenab canal, but its silt is noted for 
its fertilizing qualities. Both projects have brought great 
prosperity to the cultivators. 

JHELUBl, or Jehlam, a town and district of British India, 
in the Rawalpindi division of the Punjab. The town is situated 
on the right bank of the river Jhelum, here crossed by a bridge 
of the North-Western railw’ay, 103 m. N. of Lahore. Pop. (1901), 
14,951. It is a modern town with river and railway trade 
(principally in timber from Kashmir), boat-building and canton- 
ments for a cavahy and four infantry regiments. 

The District of Jhelum stretches from the river Jhelum 
almost to the Indus. Area, 2813 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 501,424, 
showing a decrease of 2 % in the decade. Salt is quarried at the 
Mayo mine in the Salt Range. There arc two coal-mines, the 
only ones worked in the province, from which the North-Western 
railway obtains part of its supply of coal. The chief centre of 
the salt trade is Pind Dadan Khan (pop. 13,770). The district 
is crossed by the main line of the North-Western railway, and 
also traversed along the south by a branch line. The river 
Jhelum is navigable throughout the district, which forms the 
south-eastern portion of a rugged Himalayan spur, extending 
between the Indus and Jhelum to the borders of the Sind Sagar 
Doab. Its scenery is very picturesque, although not of .so wild 
a character as the mountain region of Rawalpindi to the north, 
and is lighted up in places by smiling patche.s of cultivated valley. 
The backbone of the district is formed by the Salt Range, a 
treble line of parallel hills running in three long forks from east 
to west throughout its whole breadth. The range rises in bold 
precipices, broken by gorges, clothed with brushwood and tra- 
versed by streams which are at first pure, but soon become 
impregnated with the saline matter over which they pas.s. 
Between the line of hills lies a picturesque table-land, in which 
the beautiful little lake of Kallar Kahar nestles amongst the 
minor ridges. North of the Salt Range, the country extends 
upwards in an elevated plateau, diversified by countless ravines 
and fissures, until it loses itself in tangled masses of Rawalpindi 


mountmns. In this rugged tract cultivation is rare and difficult, 
the soil being choked with saline matter. At the foot of the 
Salt Range, however, a small .strip of level soil lies along the 
banks of the Jhelum, and is thickly dotted with prosperous 
villages. The drainage of the district is determined by a low 
central watershed running north and south at right angles to 
the Salt Range. The waters of the western portion find their 
way into the Sohan, and finally into the Indus; those of the 
opposite slope collect themselves into small torrents, and empty 
themselves into the Jhelum. 

The history of the district dates back to the semi-mythical 
period of the Mahdhhdrata, Hindu tradition represents the 
Salt R^ge as the refuge of the five Pandava brethren during 
the period of their exile, and every salient point in its scenery is 
connected with some legend of the national heroes. Modern 
research has fixed the site of the conflict between Alexander 
and Porus as within Jhelum district, although the exact point 
at which Alexander effected the passage of the Jhelum (or 
Hydaspes) is disputed. After this event, we have little infor- 
mation with regard to the condition of the district until the 
Mahommedan conquest brought back literature and history 
to Upper India. The Janjuahs and Jats, who now hold the 
Salt Range and its northern plateau respectively, appear to 
have been the earliest inhabitants. The Ghakkars seem to 
represent an early wave of conquest from the east, and they still 
inhabit the whole eastern slope of the district; while the Awans, 
who now cluster in the western plain, are apparently later 
invaders from the opposite quarter. The Ghakkars were the 
dominant race at the period of the first Mahommedan incursions, 
and long continued to retain their independence. During the 
flourishing period of the Mogul dynasty, the Ghakkar chieftains 
were prosperous and loyal vassals of the house of Baber ; but after 
the collapse of the Delhi Empire Jhelum fell, like its neighbours, 
under the sway of the Sikhs. In 1765 Gujar Singh defeated the 
last independent Ghakkar prince, and reduced the wild moun- 
taineers to subjection, llis son succeeded to his dominions, 
until 1810, when he fell before the irresistible power of Ranjit 
Singh. In 1849 the district passed, with the rest of the Sikh 
territories, into the hands of the British. 

JHERINGf RUDOLF VON (1818-1892), German jurist, was 
bom on the 22nd of August 1818 at Aurich in East Friesland, 
where his father practised as a lawyer. Young Jhcring entered 
the university of Heidelberg in 1836 and, after the fashion of 
German students, visited suecessively Gottingen and Berlin. 
G. F. Puchta, the author of Geschichie des Rechts bci dem romischeft 
Volkcy alone of all his teachers appears to have gained his admir- 
ation and influenced the bent of his mind. After graduating 
doctor juris f Jhering established him.self in 1844 at Berlin as 
privaidozent for Roman law, and delivered public lectures on 
the Ccist des rbmischen Reckis^ the theme which may be .said to 
have conMituted his life’s work. In 1845 he became an ordinary 
professor at Basel, in 1846 at Rostock, in 1849 at Kiel, and in 
1851 at Giessen. Upon all these scats of learning he left his 
mark; l^eyond any other of his contemporaries he animated the 
dry bones of Roman law. I’he German juristic world was still 
under the dominating influence of the Savigny cult, and the older 
school looked askance at the daring of the young professor, who 
essayed to adapt the old to new exigencies and to build up a 
.system of natural jurisprudence. This i.s the key-note of his 
famous work, Geist des rbmhchcn Rechts auj den verschiedenen 
Stufen seiner Kntwickelun^ (1852-1865), which for originality of 
conception and lucidity of scientific reasoning placed its author 
in the forefront of modern Roman jurists. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in the second half of the T9th century the reputation 
of Jhering was as high as that of Savigny in the first. Their 
methods were almost diametrically opposed. Savigny and his 
school represented the conservative, historical tendency. In 
Jhering the philosophical conception of juri.sprudencc, as a 
science to be utilized for the further advancement of the moral 
and social interests of mankind, was predominant. In 1868 
Jhering accepted the chair of Roman Law at Vienna, where his 
lecture-room was crowded, not only with regular students but 
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with men of aJl professions and even of the higliest ranks in the 
oiildal world. He became one of the lions of society, the 
Austrian emperor conferring upon him in 187 s a title of hereditary 
nobility. But to a mind constituted like his, the social functions 
of the Austrian metropolis became wearisome, and he gladly 
exchanged its brilliant cirdes for the repose of Ghttingen, where 
he became professor in 1872. In this year he had read at Vienna 
before an admiring audience a lecture, published under the title 
of Kampf urn's Rechi (1872; Eng. trans.. Battle for Right, 
1884). Its success was extraordinary. Within two years it 
attained twelve editions, and it has been translated into twenty- 
six languages. This was followed a few years later by Der Zweek 
im Recht (2 vols., 1877-1883), In these two works is clearly 
.seen Jhering*s individuality. The Kampf urn's Recht shows the 
firmness of his character, the strength of his sense of justice, and 
his juristic method and logic : to assert his rights is the duty 
that every responsible person owes to himself.” In the Zweek 
im Recht is perceived the bent of the author’s intellect. But 
perhaps the happiest combination of all his distinctive charac- 
teristics is to be found in his Jurisprudenz des tdglichen Lebens 
(1870; Eng. trans., 1904). A great feature of his lectures was 
his so-called Praktika, problems in Roman law, and a collection 
of these with hints for solution was published as early as 
1847 under the title Civilrechtsfalle ohne Entscheidungen. In 
Gdttingen he continued to work until hi.s death on the 17th of 
September 1892. A short time previously he had been the centre 
of a devoted crowd of friends and former pupils, assembled at 
Wilhelmshohe near Casscl to celebrate the jubilee of his doc- 
torate. Almost all countries were worthily represented, and 
this pilgrimage affords an excellent illustration of the extra- 
ordinary fascination and enduring influence that Jhering 
commanded. In apf/^arance he was of middle stature, his face 
clean-shaven and of classical mould, lit up with vivacity and 
beaming with good nature. He was perhaps seen at his best 
when dispensing hospitality in his own house. With him died 
the best beloved and the most talented of Roman-law professors 
of modern times. It was said of him by Professor Adolf Merkel 
in a memorial address, R, v, Jhering (1893), that he belonged to 
the happy class of persons to whom Goethe’s lines are applicable : 
” Was ich in der jugend gewiinscht, das habe ich im Alter die 
Fiille,” and this may justly be said of him, though he did not 
live to complete his Ceist des rdmischen Rechts and his Rechts- 
geschichtf. For this work the span of a single life would have 
been insufficient, but what he has left to the world is a monument 
of vigorous intellectual power and stamps Jhering as an original 
thinker and unrivalled exponent (in his peculiar interpretation) 
of the spirit of Roman law. 

Among others of his works, all of them characteristic of the author 
and sparkling with wit, may be mentioned the following : Beitrdge 
sur Lehre von liesiU^ hrsl published in the Jahrbiicher fUr die Dogmatik 
des keutigen rdmischen und deutschen Privat^rechtSf and then separ- 
ately; Der BesitzwiUc, and an article entitled Besitz in the 
Handworterhuch der SUsatswissenschaften (1891), which aroused at 
the time much controversy, particularly on account of the opposition 
manifested to Saviguy’s conception of the subject. See ala.> Scherz 
und Ernst in der Jurisprudenz (1885) ; Das Schuldmonxent im romisclten 
Privai-recht (1867); Das TrinhgeJa (1882) • and among the papers he 
left behind him his Vorgeschichte der Indoeuro^er, a fragment, has 
been published by v. Ehrenberg (1894). See for an account of his 
life also M. de Jonge, Rudolf v. J lusting (1888); and A. Merkd, 
Rudolt von Jhering (1893)- (P. A. A.) 

JlBTTOSy a tribe of South American Indians, first met with 
by the Franciscans in 1676 in the forest near the Huollaga 
river, in the Peruvian province of Loreto. After their con- 
version they settled in villages on the western bank of the 
river. 

JIBUTI (Djibouti), the chief port and capital of French 
Somaliland, in 11 35' N., 43" 10' E. Jibuti is situated at the 
entrance to and on the southern shore of the Gulf of Tajura 
about 150 m. S.W, of Aden. The town is built on a horseshoe- 
shaped peninsula partly consisting of mud flats, which are 
spanned by causeways. The ciiief buildings are the governor’s 
palace, customs-house, post office, and the terminal station 
of the railway to Abyssinia. The houses in the European 


I quarter are built of stone, are flat-roofed and provided with 
verandas. There is a good water supply, drawn from a reser- 
voir about 2} m. distant. The honour is knd-locked and 
capacious. Ocean steamers are able to enter it at ail states of 
wind and tide. Adjoining the mainland is the native town, 
consisting mostly of roughly made wooden houm with well 
thatched roofs. In it is held a large market, chiefly for the 
disposal of livestock, camels, cattle, &c. The port is a regular 
calling-place and also a coaling station for the steamers of the 
Messageries Maritimes, and ^ere is a local service to Aden. 
Trade is confined to coaling passing ships and to importing goods 
for and exporting goods from southern Abyssinia via Uarrar, 
there being no local industries. (For statistics see Somaliland, 
French.) The inhabitants are of many races — Somali, Danakil, 
Gallas, Armenians, Jews, Arabs, Indians, besides Greeks, Italians, 
French and other Europeans. The population, which in 1900 
when the railway was building was about 15,000, had fallen in 
1907 to some 5000 or 6000, including 300 Europeans, 

Jibuti was founded by the French in 1888 in consequence of its 
superiority to Obok both in respect to harbour accommodation 
and in nearness to Harrar. It has been the seat of the governor 
of the colony since May 1896. Order is maintained by a purely 
native police force. The port is not fortified. 

JICARILLA, a tribe of North American Indians of Athapascan 
stock. Their former range was in New Mexico, about the head- 
waters of the Rio Grande and the Pecos, and they are now settled 
in a reservation on the northern border of New Mexico. Origin- 
ally a scourge of the district, they are now subdued, but remain 
uncivilized. They number some 800 and are steadily decreasing. 
The name is said to be from the Spanish jicara, a basket tray, in 
reference to their excellent basket-work. 

JIDDA (also written Jeddah, Djiddaii, Djeddeh), a town in 
Arabia on the Red Sea coast in 21^ 28' N. and 39" 10' E. It is of 
importance mainly as the principal landing-piacc of pilgrims to 
Mecca, from which it is about 46 m. distant. It is situated in a 
low sandy plain backed by a range of hills 10 m. to the east, with 
higher mountains behind. The town extends along the beach for 
about a mile, and is enclosed by a wall with towers at intervals, the 
seaward angles being commanded by two forts, in the northern 
of which are the prison and other public buildings. There are 
three gates, the Medina gate on the north, the Mecca gate 
on the east, and the Yemen gate (rarely opened) on the south; 
there are also three small posterns on the west side, the centre 
one leading to the quay. In front of the Mecca gate is a rambling 
suburb with shops, coflee houses, and an open market-place; 
before the Medina gate are the Turkish barracks, and beyond 
them the holy place of Jidda, the tomb of “ our mother Eve,” 
surrounded by the principal cemetery. 

The tomb i$ a walled enclosure said to represent the dimensions 
of the hotly, about 200 paces long and 15 ft. broad. At the head is 
a small erection where gills are deposited, and rather more tliaii 
half-way down a whitewashed dome encloses a small dark chapel 
within which is the black stone knowm as El Sttrtah, the navel. 
The grave of Eve is mentioned by Edrlsi, but except the black 
stone nothing bears any aspect of antiquity (see Burton's Pilgrimage, 
voJ. ii.). 

The sea face is the best part of the town ; the houses there are 
lofty and well built of the rough coral that crops out all along 
the shore. The streets are narrow and winding. There are 
two mosques of considerable size and a number of smaller ones. 
The outer suburbs are merely collections of brushwood huts. 
The bazaars are well supplied with food-stuffs imported by sea, 
and fruit and vegetables from Taif and Wadi Fatima. The water 
supply is limited and brackish; there are, however, two sweet 
wells and a spring 7J m. from the town, and most of the houses 
have cisterns for storing rain-water. The climate is hot and 
damp, bui fever is not so prevalent as at Mecca. The harbour 
though inconvenient of access is well protected by coral reefs; 
there are, however, no wharves or other dock facilities and cargo 
is landed in small Arab boats, sambuks. 

The governor is a Turkish kaimakam under the vali of Hejaz, 
and there is a large Turkish garri.son; the sharif of Mecca, 
however, through his agent at Jidda exercises an authority 
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practically superior to that of the sultan’s officials. Consulates 
are maintained by Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, 
Holland, Belgium and Persia. The permanent population 
is estimated at 20,000, of which less than half arc Arabs, and of 
these a lat^ number are foreigners from Yemen and Hadramut, 
the remainder are negroes and Somali with a fevr Indian and 
Greek traders. 

Jidda is said to have been founded by Persian merchants in the 
caliphate of Othman, but its great commercial prosperity dates 
from the beginning of the 15th century when it became the centre 
of trade between Egypt and India. Down to the time of 
Burckhardt (1815) the Suez ships went no farther than Jidda, 
where they were met by Indian vessels. The introduction of 
steamers deprived Jidda of its place as an emporium, not only 
for Indian goods but for the products of the Red Sea, which 
formerly were collected here, but are now largely exported 
direct by steamer from Hodeda, Suakin, Jibuti and Aden. 
At the same time it gave a great impulse to the pilgrim traffic 
which is now regarded as the annual harvest of Jidda. The 
average number of pilgrims arriving by sea exceeds 50,000, and in 
1903-1904 the total came to 74,600. The changed status of the 
port is shown in its trade returns, for while its exports decreased 
from £250,000 in tPi8o to £25,000 in 1904, its imports in the 
latter year amounted to over £1,400,000. The adverse balance 
of trade is paid by a very large export of specie, collected from 
the pilgrims during their stay in the country. 

JIG, a brisk lively dance, the quick and irregular .steps of 
which have viiried at different times and in the various countries 
in which it has been danced (see Dance). The music of the 
“ jig,” or such as is written in its rhythm, is in various times and 
has been used frequently to finish a suite, by Bach and 
Handel. The word has usually been derived from or con- 
nected with Fr. gigue, Ital. giga^ Ger. Geige, a fiddle. The French 
and Italian words are now chiefly used of the dance or dance 
rhythm, and in thi.: sense have been taken by etymologists as 
adapted from the English ” jig,” which may have been originally 
an onomatopoeic word. The idea of jumping, jerking move- 
ment has given rise to many applications of ” jig ” and its 
derivative ” jigger ” to mechanical and other devices, such as 
the machine used for separating the heavier metal-bearing por- 
tions from the lighter parts in ore-dressing, or a tackle consisting 
of a double and single block and fall, iVc. The word “jigger,” 
a corruption of the West Indian chigoe ^ is also used as the name 
of a species of flea, the Sarcopsylla penetrans, which burrows and 
lays its eggs in the human foot, generally under the toe nails, 
and causes great swelling and irritation (see Flea). 

JIHAD (also written Jehad, J ahad, DjEHAD),an Arabic word 
of which the literal meaning is an effort or a conte.st. It is used 
to designate the religious duty inculcated in the Koran on the 
followers of Maliomet to wage war upon those who do not accept 
the doctrines of Islam. This duty is laid down in five sura.s— 
ail of these suras belonging to the period after Mahomet had 
established his power. Conquered peoples who will neither 
embrace Islam nor pay a poll-tax (iizya) are to be put to 
the sword. (See further Maiiommedan Institutions.) By 
Mahommedan commentators the commands in the Koran are 
not interpreted as a general injunction on all Moslems constantly 
to make war on the infidels. It is generally supposed that the 
order for a general war can only 1^ given by the caliph (an 
office now claimed by the sultans of Turkey). Mahommedans 
who do not acknowledge the spiritual authority of the Ottoman 
sultan, such as the Persians and Moors, look to their own rulers 
for the proclamation of a jihad; there has been in fact no 
universal warfare by Moslems on unbelievers since the early days 
of Mahommedanism. Jihads are generally proclaimed by all 
persons who claim to be mahdis, e.g. Mahommed Ahmad (the 
Sudanese mahdi) proclaimed a jihad in 1882. In the belief of 
Moslems every one of their number slain in a jihad is taken 
straight to paradise. 

juusms (or XiMENEs) DE CISNEROS, FRANCISCO (x43<^ 
1517), Spanish cardinal and statesman, was bom in 1436 at 
Torrelagiina in Castile, of good but poor family. He studied at 


Alcali de Henares and afterwards at Salamanca ; and in 1459, 
having entered holy orders, he went to Rome. Returning to 
Spain in 1465, he brought with him an ” expective ” letter from 
the pope, in virtue of which he took possession of the archpriest- 
ship of Uzeda in the diocese of Toledo in 1473. Carillo, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, opfio.sed him, and on his obstinate refusal to 
give way threw him into prison. For six years JimenCvS held 
out, and at length in 1480 Carillo restored him to his benefice. 
This Jimenes exchanged almost at once for a chaplaincy at 
Siguenza, under Cardinal Mendoza, bisiiop of Siguenza, who 
shortly appointed him vicar-general of his diocese. In that posi- 
tion Jimenes won golden opinions from ecclesiastic and layman; 
and he seemed to be on tiie sure road to di.sLinction among the 
secular clergy, when he abruptly resolved to become a monk. 
Throwing up all his benefices, and changing his baptismal name 
Gonzales for that of Francisco, lie entered the Franciscan 
monastery of San Juan de los Reyes, recently founded by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella at Toledo. Not content witli the ordinary 
severities of the noviciate, he added voluntary austerities. He 
slept on the bare ground, wore a hair-shirt, cloubled his fasts, 
and scourged liimself with much fervour; indeed throughout liis 
whole life, even when at the acme of his greatness, his private life 
was most rigorously ascetit'. The report of his sanctity brought 
crowds to confess to him; but from tlujm he retired to the lonely 
monastery of Our Lady of Ca.stanar; and he even built with his 
own hands a rude hut in the neighbouring woods, in wliicli he 
lived at times a.s an anchorite, lie was afterwards guardian of 
a monastery at Salzeda. Meanwhile Mendoza (now archbishop 
of Toledo) had not forgotten him; and in 1492 he recommended 
him to Isabella as her confessor. 'Ihe queen stmt for jimenes, 
w’as pleased with him, and to his great reluctance forced the 
office upon him. The post was politically important, for 
Isabella submitted to the judgment of her father-confessor not 
only her private affairs but also matters of state. Jimenes’.s 
severe sanctity soon won him considerable influence over Isabella; 
and thus it was that he first emerged into political life. In 
1494 the queen’s confessor was appointed provincial of the order 
of St Francis, and at once set about reducing the laxity of the 
conventual to the stric tness of the observantine Franciscans. 
Intense opposition wa.s continued even after Jimenes became 
archbishoj) of Toledo. Thegenerrd of the order himself came from 
Rome to intt;rfere witli the archbishop’s measures of reform, 
but the stern inflexibility of Jimenes, backed by the influence of 
the queen, subdued every obstacle. Cardinal Mendoza had died 
in 1495, Isabella had secretly procured a papal bull nominat- 
ing her confessor to his diocese of Toledo, tlie richest and most 
powerful in Spain, second perhaps to no other dignity of the Roman 
Church save the papacy. Long and sincerely Jimenes strove to 
evade the hemour; but his nolo episcopari wa.s after six months 
overcome by a second bull ordering him to accept consecration. 
With the primacy of Spain was associated the lofty dignity 
of high chancellor of Castile; but Jimenes still maintained his 
lowly life; and, although a message from Rome required him 
to live in a style befitting his rank, the outward pomp only 
concealed his private asceticism. In 1499 Jimenes accompanied 
the court to Granada, and there eagerly joined the mild and 
pious Archbishop Talavera in his efforts to convert the Moors. 
Talavera hod begun with gentle measures, but Jimenes preferred 
to proceed by haranguing the jakihs, or doctors of religion, and 
loading them with gifts. Outwardly tlie latter method was 
successful ; in two months the converts were so numerous that 
they had to be baptized by aspersion. The; indignation of the 
unconverted Moors swelled into oiHin revolt. Jimenes was 
besieged in his house, and the utmost difficulty was found in 
quieting the city. Baptism or exile was offered to the Moors 
as a punishment for rebellion. The majority accepted baptism; 
and Isabella, who had been momentarily annoyed at her arch- 
bishop’s imprudence, was satisfied that he had done good 
service to Christianity. 

Gn the 24th of November 1504 Isabella died. Ferdinand at 
once resigned the title of king of (^stile in favour of his daughter 
J(jan and her husband the archduke Philip, assuming instead 
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that of regent. Philip was keenly jealous of Ferdmand^s pre- 
tensions to the regency ; and it required all the tact of Jimenes 
to bring about a friendly interview between the princes. 
Ferdinand finally retired from Castile; and, though Jimenes 
remained, his political weight was less than before. The sudden 
death of Philip in September 1506 quite overset the already 
tottering intellect of his wife; his son and heir Charles was still 
a child; and Ferdinand was at Naples. The nobles of Castile, 
mutually jealous, agreed to entrust affairs to the archbishop of 
Toledo, who, moved more by patriotic regard for his country’s 
welfare than by special friendship for Ferdinand, strove to 
establish the final influence of that king in Castile. Ferdinand 
did not return till August 1507; and he brought a cardinal’s 
hat for Jimenes. Shortly afterwards the new cardinal of 
Spain was appointed grand inquisitor-general for Castile and 
Leon. 

The next great event in the cardinal’s life was the expedition 
against the Moorish city of Oran in the north of Africa, m which 
his religious zeal was supported by the prospect of the political 
and material gain that would accrue to Spain from the possession 
of such a station. A preliminary expedition, equipped, like that 
which followed, at the expense of Jimenes, captured the port of 
Mers-el-Kebir in 1505; and in 1^09 a strong force, accompanied 
by the cardinal in person, set sail for Africa, and in one day the 
wealthy city was taken by storm. Though the army remained to 
make fresh conquests, Jimenes returned to Spain, and occupied 
himself with the administration of his diocese, and in endeavour- 
ing to recover from the regent the expenses of his Oran expedi- 
tion. On the 28th of January 1516 Ferdinand died, leaving 
Jimenes as regent of Castile for Charles (afterwards Charles V.), 
then a youth of sixteen in the Netherlands. Though Jimenes at 
once took firm holi^ of the reins of government, and ruled in 
a determined and even autocratic manner, the haughty and 
turbultmt Castilian nobility and the jealous intriguing Flemish 
councillors of Charles combined to render his position peculiarly 
diflicult; while the evils conseejuent upon the unlimited de- 
mands of Charles for money threw much undeserved odium 
upon the regpt. In violation of the laws, Jimenes acceded to 
Charles’s desire to be proclaimed king; he secured the person 
of Charles’s younger brother Ferdinand; he fixed the seat 
of the cortes at Madrid; and he established a standing army 
by drilling the citizens of the gieat towns. Immediately on 
Ferdinand’s death, Adrian, dean of Louvain, afterwards pope, 
produced a commission from Charles appointing him regent. 
Jimenes admitted him to a nominal equality, but took care that 
neither he nor the subseciuent commissioners of Charles ever 
had any real share of power. In September 1517 Charles 
landed in the province of Asturias, and Jimenes ha.stened to 
meet him. On the way, however, he fell ill, not without a 
suspicion of poison. While thus feeble, he received a letter from 
Charles coldly thanking him for his services, and giving him 
leave to retire to his diocese. A few hours after this virtual 
dismissal, which some, however, say the cardinal never saw', 
Francisco Jimenes died at Roa, on the 8th of November 1517. 

Jimenes was a bold and determined statesman. Sternly 
and inflexibly, wdth a confidence that became at times over- 
bearing, he carried through what he had decided to be right, with 
as little regard for the convenience of others as for his own. In 
the midst of a corrupt clergy his morals w ere irreproachable. He 
was liberal to all, and founded and maintained vcr\’ many 
benevolent institutions in his diocese. His whole time was 
devoted either to the state or to religion ; his only recreation was 
in theological or scholastic discussion. Perhaps one of the most 
noteworthy points about the cardinal is the advanced period of 
life at which he entered upon the stage where he was to play such 
leading parts. Whether his abrupt change from the secular to 
the regular clergy w'as the fervid outcome of religious enthusiasm 
or the far-seeing move of a w'ily schemer has been disputed; 
but the constant austerity ot his life, his unvarying superiority 
to small personal aims, arc arguments for the former alternative 
that are not to be met by merely pointing to the actual honours 
and power he at last attained. 


In 1500 was founded, and in 1508 was opened, the university of 
Alcal 4 de Henares, which, fostered by Cardinal Jimenes, at whose 
sole expense it was raised, attained a great pitch of outward magni- 
ficence and internal worth. At one time 7000 students met within 
its walls. In 1836 the university was removed to Madrid, and the 
costly buildings were left vacant. In the hopes of supplanting the 
romances generally found in the hands of the young, Jimenes caused 
to be published religious treatises by himself and others. He 
revived also the Mozafabic liturgy, and endowed a chapel at Toledo, 
in which it was to be used. But his most famous literary service 
was the printing at Alcald (in Latin Complutum) of the Complutensian 
Polyglott, the first edition of the Christian Scriptures in the original 
text. In this work, on which he is said to have expended half a 
million of ducats, the cardinal was aided by the celebrated Stunica 
(D. Lopez de Zufiiga), the Greek scholar Nufiez de Guzman (Pin- 
cianus), the Hebraist Vergara, and the humanist Nebrija, by a 
Cretan C^reek Demetrius Ducas, and by three Jewish converts, of 
whom Zamora edited the Targum to the Pentateuch. The other 
Targums are not included. In the Old Testament Jerome's version 
stands between the Greek and Hebrew. The synagogue and the 
Eastern church, as the preface expresses it, are set like the thieves 
on this side and on that, with Jesus (that is, the Roman Church) in 
the midst. The text occupies five volumes, and a sixth contains a 
Hebrew lexicon, &c. The work commenced in 1502. The New 
Testament was finished in January 1514, and the whole in April 
1517. It was dedicated to Leo X., and was reprinted in 1572 by 
the Antwerj) firm of Plan tin, after revision by Benito Arias Montano 
at the expense of PhDip Jl. The second edition is known as the 
Hihlia regia or J-'ilipina. 

The work by Alvaro Gomez de Castro, De rebus gesiis Franciset 
Ximenii (folio, 1659, Alcald), is the quarry whence have come the 
materials for biographies of Jimenes — in Spanish by Robles (1O04) 
and Quintanilla (i(»33); in French by Baudicr (1O35), MarsoUicr 
(i(» 84), Fl^chier (1094) Richard (1704); in German by Hefcle 
(1844, translated into English by Canon Dalton, iSOo) and Have- 
mann (1848) ; and in English by Barrett (1813). Sec also Prescott's 
Ferdinand and Isabella; Revue des deux rnondes (May 1841) and 
Mim, de t‘acad, d’hist, de Madrid^ vol, iv. 

JIND, a native state of India, within the Punjab. It ranks 
as one of the Cis-Sutlej states, which ciime under British influence 
in 1809. The territory consists of three isolated tracts, amid 
British districts. Total area, 1332 sq. m. Pop. 09 oi)^ 282,003, 
showing a decrease of 1 % in the decade. Estimated gross 
revenue, £109,000; there is no tribute. Grain and cotton are ex- 
ported, and there arc manufactures of gold and silver ornaments, 
leather and wooden wares and cloth. The ('hief, whose title 
is raja, is u Sikh of the Sidhu Tat clan and of the Phulkian family. 
The principality was founded in 1763, and the chief w'as recog- 
nized by the Mo^l emperor in 1768. The dynasty has always 
been famous for its loyalty to the British, especially during the 
Mutiny, whi(’h has been rewarded with accessions of territory. 
In 1857 the raja of Jind was actually the first man, European or 
native, who took the field against the mutineers; and his con- 
tingent colleded supplies in advance for the British troops 
marching upon Delhi, besides rendering excellent service during 
the siege. Raja Ranbir Singh succeeded as a minor in 1887, and 
was granted full powers in 1899. During the Tirah expedition of 
1897-98 the Jind imperial service infantry specially distin- 
guished themselves. The town of Jind, the former capital, has 
a station on the Southern Punjab railway, 80 m. N.W. of Delhi. 
Pop. (1901), 8047. The present capital and residence of the 
raja since 1827 is Sangrur; pop. (1901), 11,852. 

JINGO, a legendary empress of Japan, wife' of Chuai, the 14th 
mikado (191-200). On her husband’s death she assumed the 
government, and fitted out an army for xhc invasion of Korea 
(see Japan, § 9). She returned to Japan completely victorious 
after three x ears’ absence. Subsequently her son Ojen 'I'enno, 
afterwards i5lh mikado, was bom, and later was canonized as 
Hachiman, god of w'ar. The empress Jingo ruled over Japan 
till 270. She is still W'orshipped. 

As regards the English oath, usually ** By Jingo,” or ” By the 
frying Jingo,” the derivation is doubtful. The identification 
with the name of Gingulph or Gengulphus, a Burgundian saint 
who was martyred on the i ith of May 760, was a joke on the part 
of R. H. Barham, author of the Ingoldsby Legends. Some explain 
the word as a corruption of Jainko, the Basque name for God. It 
has also been derived from the Persian ;«wg( war), St Jingo being 
the equivalent of the Latin god of war, Mars; and is even 
explained as a corruption of ” Jesus, Son of God,” Je-n-go. In 
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support of the Basque derivation it is alleged that the oath was 
first common in Wales, to aid in the conquest of which Edward 1 . 
imported a number of Basque mercenaries. The phrase does not, 
however, appear in literature before the 17th century, first as 
conjurer’s jargon. Motteux, in his ** Rabelais,” is the first to use 

by jingo,” translating par dieu. The political use of the word 
as indicating an aggressive patriotism (Jingoes and Jingoism) 
originated in 1877 during the weeks of national excitement pre- 
luding the despatch of the British Mediterranean squadron to 
Gallipoli, thus fiiistrating Russian designs on Constantinople. 
While the public were on the tiptoe of expectation as to what 
policy the government would pursue, a bellicose music-hall song 
with "the refrain ” We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if we do,” 
&c., was produced in London by a singer known as “ the great 
MacDermott,” and instantly became very popular. 1 'hus the 
war-party came to be called Jingoes, and jingoism has ever since 
been the term applied to those who advocate a national policy 
of arrogance and pugnacity. 

For a discussion of the etymoloKy of Jingo see Notes and Queries^ 
(August 23, 1894), Sth series, p. 149. 

JINN (Djinn), the name of a class of spirits in Arabian 
mythology. They are the offspring of fire, but in their form and 
the propagation of their kind they resemble human beings. 
They are ruled by a race of kings named ” Suleyman,” one of 
whom is considered to have built the pyramids. Their central 
home is the mountain Kaf, and they manifest themselves to men 
under both animal and mortal form and become invisible at will. 
There are good and evil jinn, and these in each case reach the 
extremes of beauty and ugliness. 

JIRE^EK, JOSEF (1825-1888), Czech scholar, was born at 
Vysok 4 Myto in Bohemia on the 9th of October 1825. He entered 
the Prague bureau of education in 1850, and became minister of 
the department in the Hohenwart cabinet in 1871. His efforts 
to secure equal educational privileges for the Slav nationalities 
in the Austrian dominions brought him into disfavour with the 
German element. He became a member of the Bohemian Land- 
tag in 1878, and of the Austrian Reichsrat in 1879, His merits as 
a scholar were recognized in 1875 by his election as president of 
the royal Bohemian academy of sciences. He died in Prague on 
the 25th of November 1888. 

With Hcrmenegild Tirc^ek he defended iti 1862 the genuineness 
of the Kdniginhof MS. discovered by Wenccslaus Hanl:a. He 
published in the Czech language an anthology of ( 3 zech literature 
(3 vols., 1838 1861), a biographical dictionary of Czech writers 
(2 vols., 1875-1876), a Czech hymnology, editions of Blahoslaw's 
Czech grammar and of some Czech classics, and of the works of hi.s 
father-in-law Pavel Josef SafaHk (1795-1861). 

His brother Hermenegild JireCek, Ritter von Samakow 
(1827- ), Bohemian jurisconsult, who was born at Vy.sok^ 

Myto on the 13th of April 1827, was also an official in the 
education department. 

Among his important works on Slavonic law were Codex juris 
hohemici (ii parts, 1867 -1892), and a Collection of Slav Folk- Law 
(Czech, 1880), Slav Law in Bohemia and Moravia down to the i^th 
Century (Czech, 3 vols., 1863-1873). 

JiRE^EK, Konstantin Josef (1854- ), son of Josef, 

taught history at Prague. He entered the Bulgarian service in 
1879, and in 1881 became minister of education at Sofia. In 
1884 he became professor of universal histop^ in Czech at Prague, 
and in 1893 professor of Slavonic antiquities at Vienna. 

The bulk of Konstantin's writings deal with the hishiry of the 
southern Slavs and their literature. They include a History of the 
Bulgars (Czech and German, 187^, The Principality of Bulgaria 
(1891), Travels in Bulgaria (Czech, 1088), &c. ! 

JIZAKH, a town of Ru.ssian Central Asia, in the province of 
Samarkand, on the Transcaspian railway, 71 m. N.E. of the city I 
of Samarkand. Pop. (1897), 16,041. As a fortified post of j 
Bokhara it was captured by the Russians in 1866. 

JOAB (Heb. ** YahfwehJ is a father ”), in the Bible, the son 
of Zeruiah, David’s sister (1 Chron. ii. 16). His brothers were 
Asahel and Abishai. All three were renowned warriors and 
played a prominent part in David’s histo^. Abishai on one 
occasion saved the king’s life from a Philistine giant (2 Sam. 
xxi. 17), and Joab as warrior and statesman was directly respon- 


sible for much of David’s succes.*!. Joab won his spurs, according 
to one account, by capturing Jerusalem (i Chron. xi. 4-9); with 
Abishai and Ittai of Gath he led a small army against the Israel- 
ites who had rebelled under Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. j) ; and 
he superintended the campaign against Ammon and Edom 
(2 Sam. xi. i, xii. 26 ; i Kings xi. 15). He showed his sturdy 
character by urging the king after the death of Absalom to 
place his duty to his people before his grief for the loss of his 
favourite *100 (2 Sam. xix. i~8), and by protesting against David’s 
proposal to number the people, an innovation which may have 
been regarded as an infringement of their liberties (2 Sam. xxiv. ; 
I Chron. xxi. 6). 

The hostility of the " sons of Zeruiah " towards the triht* of 
Benjamin is characteristically contrasted with David's own gener- 
osity towards Saul's fallen house. Abishai proposed to kill Saul 
when David surpri.sed him asleep (i Sam. xxvi. 8), and was anxious 
to slay Shimei when he cursed the king (2 Sam, xvi. 9). But David 
was resigned to the will of Yahweh and refused to entertain the 
suggestions. After Asahel met his death at the hands of Abner, 
Joab expostulated with David for not taking revenge upon the 
guilty one, and indeed the king might be considered bound in honour 
to take up hi.s nephew’s cause. Hut when Joab him.self killed Abner, 
David's imprecation against him and his brother Abishai showecl 
that he dissociated himself from the act of vengeance^ although it 
brought him nearer to the throne of all Israel (2 Sam. iii.). Fear of 
a pos.sible rival may liavc influenced Joab, and this at all events liul 
him to slay Amasa of Judah (2 Sani. xx. 4-T3). Tlie two deed.s are 
similar, and the imprc.ssion h'ft by them is expressed in David's 
last charges to Solomon (i Kings ii.). Bui here Joab had taken the 
side of Adonijah against Solomon, and was put to death by Benaiah 
at Solomon's command, and it is pos.sible that the charges are the 
fruit of a later tradition to remove all possible blame from Solomon 
(q.v,), it is singular that Joab is not blamed (or killing Absalom, 
but it would indeed be strange if the man who helped to reconcile 
father and son (2 Sam. xiv.) should have perpetrated so cruel an act 
in direct opposition to the king'.s wishes (xviii. 5, io-i6), A certain 
animus against Joab'.s family thus seems to underlie some of the 
popular narratives of the life of David (q.v,), (S. A. C‘.) 

JOACHIM OF FLORIS {c. 1x45 1202), so named from the 
monastery of San Giovanni in Fiore, of which he was abbot, 
Italian mystic theologian, was born at Cclico, near Co.senza, in 
Calabria. He was of noble birth and was brought up at the court 
of Duke Roger of Apulia. At an early age he went to visit the holy 
places. After seeing his comrades decimated by the plague at 
Constantinople he resolved to change hi.s mode of life, and on his 
return to Italy, after a rigorous pilgrimage and a period of ascetic 
retreat, became a monk in the Cistercian abbey of Casamari. In 
August J177 wc know that he wa.s abbot of the monastery of 
Corazzo, near Martirano. In 1183 he went to the court of I'ope 
Lucius III. at Veroli, and in 1185 vi.sited Urban III. at Verona. 
There is extant a letter of Bope Clement III., dated the 8th of 
June 1188, in which Clement alludes to two of Joachim’s work.s, 
the Concordia and the Expositio in Apocalypsin, and urges him 
to continue them. Joachim, however, was unable to (continue 
his abbatial functions in the midst of his labours in prophetic 
exegesis, and, moreover, hi.s asceticism accommodated itself hut 
ill with the somewhat lax discipline of Corazzo. He accordingly 
retired into the solitudes of Pietralata, and subsequently founded 
with some companions under a rule of his own creation the abbey 
of San Giovanni in Fiore, on Monte Nero, in the massif of I^ 
Sila. The pope and the emperor befriended this foundation; 
Frederick II. and his wife Constance made important donations 
to it, and promoted the spread of offshoots of the parent house; 
while Innocent III., on the 21st of January 1204, approved the 
” ordo Florensis ” and the ” institutio ” which its founder had 
Ixestowed upon it, Joachim died in 1202, probably on the 201I1 
of March. 

Of the many prophetic and polemical works that were attributed 
to Joachim in the X3th and following centuries, only tho.se enu- 
merated in his will can be regarded as absolutely authentic. T*hese 
are the Concordia novi et veteris Testamenti (first printed at Venice 
in 1519), the Expositio in Apocalypsin (Venice, X5«7)» the Psalterium 
decern chordarum (Venice, 1527), together with some " libelli " 
against the Jews or the adversaries of the Christian faith. It i.s 
very probable that these " libelli " are the writings entitled Concordia 
Kvangeliorum, Contra Judaeos, De articulis fidei, Confessio fidei and 
De unitate Triniiatis. 'Hie last is perhaps the work which was 
condemned by the Latcran council ini2i5 as containing an erroneous 
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Oriticism of the Trinitarian thwry of Peter Lombard. This council, 
thougli condemning tlie book, refrained from condemning the 
author, and appro \ ed the order of Klcris. Nevertheless, the monks 
continued to be subjected to insults as followers of a heretic, until 
they obtained from Honorius 111 . in 1220 a bull formally recognising 
Joachim as orthodox and forbidding any one to injure his disciples. 

it is impoasible to enumerate here all the works attributed to 
Joachinu Some served their avowed object with great succe.ss, 
being powerful instruments in tlic anti-papal polemic and susiaining 
the revolted Franciscans in their hope of an npiiroaching triumph. 
Among the most widely circulated were the commer< tarus on 
Jeremiah, Isaiah and Eaekicl, the VtUiemia pontificum and the 
jJc ontfibus ecclesiae. Of his authentic works the duciriiial essential 
is very simple. Joachim divides the history of humanity, past, 
present and future, into three periods, which, in his Exposiho in 
Apocalypsin (bk, i. ch. .5), he defines as the age of the Law, or of the 
Father; the age of the Cio.spel, or of the Son ; and the age of the Spirit, 
which will bring the ages to an end. Before each of these ages there 
is a period of mcubalion, or initiation : the first age begins with 
Abraham, but the period of initiation with the first man Adam. 
The initiation period of the third age begins with St Benedict, while 
the actual age of the Spirit is not to begin until 1 260, the Church — 
mulier amicta sole (Rev. xii. 1) — remaining hidden in the wilderness 
12O0 days. Wo cannot here enter into the infinite details of the 
other subdivisions imagined by Joacliim, or iuto his system of 
pemetual concordances between the New and tlie Old Testaments, 
wliich, according to him, furnish the prefigurution oC the third age. 
i^'ar more interesting as explaining the diffusion and the religious and 
social importance of his doctrine is his conception of the second 
and Ihii’d ages. The first age was the age of the Letter, tlie second 
was intermediary between the Letter and the Spirit, and the third 
was to be the age of the Spirit. The age of the Son is the period 
of study and wisdom, tlie period of striving towards mystic know- 
ledge. " In the age of the l ather all tliat was necessary was obedience ; 
ill Qic age of the Son reading is enjoined; but the age of the Spirit 
was to be devoted to prayer and song. The third Is the age 01 the 
plena spiritus libortas, the age of contemplation, the monastic age 
par excellence t the age of a monacliism wliolly directed towards 
ecstasy, more Oriental than Benedictine. Joachim does not 
conceal his sympathies with the ideal of Basilian monachism. In 
his opinion -whicli >s, in form at least, perfectly orthodox — tho 
church of I'eu*r will be, not aliolijhcd, but purified; actually, 
the hierarchy effaces itself in the third age before the order of the 
monks, the viri spirituaUs. The entire world will become a vast 
monastcTy in that day, which will be the rcsting-season, the sabbath 
of humanity. In various passages in Joachim's writings the 
clerical hierarchy is represented by Rachel and the contemplative 
order by her son Joseph, and Rachel is destined to efface uorsclf 
before her son. Similarly, the teaching of Christ and the Apostles 
on the sacraments is considered, implicitly and explicitly, as transi- 
tory, as representing that passage from the sigmpeantia to the 
significata which Joachim .signalizes at every stage of his demonstra- 
tion. Joachim was not disturbed during his lifetime. In 1200 he 
fiibmittod all his writings to the judgment of the Holy Sec, and 
unreservedly affirmed his orthodoxy; the Latcran council, which 
condemned his criticism of Peter Lombard, made no allusion to 
his eschatological temerities; and the bull of 1220 was a formal 
certificate of his orthodoxy. 

The joachimitc ideas soon spread into Italy and I'rancc, and 
especially after a division had been produced iu the Franciscan 
order. The rigorists, who soon became known as “ Spirituals," 
represented St Francis as the initiator of Joachim's third age. 
Certain convents became ccntrc.s of Joachimism. Around the 
hermit of Hy^res, Hugh of Digne, was farmed a group of Franciscans 
who expected from tlie advent of the third age the tiiumph of their 
ascetic ideas. The Joachimites even obtained a majority in the 
general chapter of 1247, and elected John of Parma, one of their 
number, general of the order. Pope Alexander JV., however, 
compelled John of Parma to renounce his dignity, and the Joachimite 
opposition became more and more vehement. Pseudo- joachimite 
treatises .sprang up on every hand, and, finally, in 1254, tliere 
appeared in Paris tho Liber introdiictorius ad evangelium aetemum, 
the work of a Spiritual Franciscan, Ghemrdo da Borgo San Donnino, 
This book was published witli, and as an introduction to, the three 
principal works of Joachim, in which tlie Spirituals had made some 
interpolations.^ Gherardo, however, did not say, as has been 
supposed, that Joachim's books were the new gospel, but merely 
that the Calabrian abbot had .supplied the key to Holy Writ, and 
tliat with tlie help of that inUlligentia mysiica it would be possible 
to extiact from the Old and New Testaments tho eternal meaning, 
the gospel according to the Spirit, a gospel which would never be 
written; as for tins eternal sense, it had l^en entrusted to an order 
set apart, to the Franciscan order announced by Joarfiini, and in 
this order tlie ideal of the tliird age was realized. ThM i^rmations 
provoked very keen protests in the ecclesia.sticai world. The 
secular masters of tlie university of Paris denounced t^e work to 
Poj>e Innocent IV., and the bishop of Paris sent it to the pope. It 


^ Preger is the only writer who has maintained that the three 
books in their primitive form dale from 1254. 


was Innocent's successor, Alexander IV., who appointed a commis** 
sion to examine it; and as a result of this commission, which sat at 
Anagni, the destruction of the Liber introdi 4 Ctoirius was ordered by a 
papal breve dated the 23rd of October 1255, In 1260 a council hdd 
at Arles condemned Joachim's writings and his supporters, who 
were very numerous m that region. The Joacliimite ideas were 
enually persistent among the Spirituals, and acquired new strength 
with the publication of the commcntaiy on the Apocalypse. Inis 
book, probably published after the death of its author and protialily 
intcro^ted by his disciples, contains, besides Joachimite principles, 
an affirmation even clearer tlian that of Gherardo da Borgo of the 
elect character of the Franciscan order, as well as extremely violent 
attacks on the papacy. The Joachimite literature is extremely 
vast. From the 14th century to the middle of the lOth, TJbertin 
of Casalc (in his Arbor vitae crucifixae)^ Bartholomew of Pisa (author 
of the Liber conlofmitatum)^ tno vialabrian hermit Telesphonis, 
John of La Rochelailladc, Scraphin of Fermo, Johannes Annius 01 
Viterbo, Coelius Pannonius, ancl a host of other writers, repeated or 
complicated ad infinitum the exegesis of Abbot Joachim. A treatise 
entitled Do ultima aetate ecclesiae, which appeared in 133O, has been 
attributed to Wyclific, but is undoubtedly from the pen of an 
anonymous joachimite Franciscan. The heterodox movements in 
Italy in the ijtli and lath centuries, such as those of the Scgarellists, 
Dolcinists, and Fraticelli of every description, were penetrated with 
joachimism; while such independent spirits as Roger Bacon, 
Amaldus de Villa Nova and Bernard D 61 icieux often comforted 
themselves witli tlie thought of the era of justice and peace promi.seci 
by Joachim. Dante held Joacliim in great reverence, and has 
placed him in Paradise {Par, xii. 1 40-1 41). 

See Acta sanctorum, Boll, (May), vii. 04-112; W. Preger in 
AbhandL der hgl. Akad, tier Wissenschaflen, hist, sect., vo). xii,, 
pt. 3 (Munich, 1874]!; idem, Gesch, d, deutschen Mystik im Mittel- 
alter, vol. i. (Leipzig, 1874); E. Renan, "Joachim dc Flore et 
I'fivangile ^tcrnel " in Nouvelles Studes d'hisloire religieuse (Paris, 
iHR.j); F. V Eresianel medio evo (I'Jorencc, 1884); H. Deniflc, 

" Das Kvangelium aeternum und die Commission zu Anagni" in 
Arohtv fur Literatw- und Kirchengesch. des MiUelalters, vol. i. ; Paul 
Fournier, " Joachim dc Flore, scs doctrines, son influence " in 
Revue des questions historiques, t, i, (1900) ; H. C. Lea, Bistory of 
the fnquisilion of the Midale Ages, vol. iii, ch. i. (London, j888); 
F. Ehrlc’s article " Joachim " in wetzer and Weltc's Kirchenlexikon, 
On Joachimism sec E. Gebhardt, " Recherches nouvelles sur 
I'histoire du teachimismo " in Revue histarique, vol. xxxi. (1880); 
II. Haupt, " Zur Gosch. des Joachimismus " in Briegers Zeitschrift 
fi\r Kirchengesch,, vol. vii. (1885). (P. A.) 

JOACHIM L (1484-1535), sumamed Nestor, elector of Branden- 
burg, elder son of John Cicero, elector of Brandenburg, was bom 
on the 2Tst of February 1484. He received an excellent educa- 
tion, became elector of Brandenburg on his father’s death in 
January 1499, and soon afterwards married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John, king of Denmark. He took some part in tne political 
('omplication.s of the Scandinavian kingdoms, but the early years 
of his reign were mainly spent in the administration of his elector- 
ate, where by stern and cruel measures he succeeded in restoring 
some degree of order (.see Brandenburg), He also improved the 
administration of justice, aided the development of commerce, 
and was a friend to the towns. On the approach of the imperial 
election of 1519, Joachim’s vote was eagerly solicited by the 
partisans of Francis I., king of France, and by those of Charles, 
afterwards the emperor Charles V. Having treated with, and 
received lavish promises from, both parties, he appears to have 
hoped for the digmity for himself; but when the election came he 
turned to the winning side and voted for Charles. In spile of 
this step, however, the relations between the emperor and the 
elector were not friendly, and during the next few years Joachim 
was frequently in communication with the enemies of Charles. 
Joachim is be.st known as a pugnacious adherent of Catholic 
orthodoxy. He tvas one of the princes who urged upon the 
emperor the necessity of enforcing the Edict of Worms, and at 
several diets was prominent among the enemies of the Relformers. 
He was among those who met at Dessau in July 1525, and was 
a member of the league established at Halle in November 1533. 
But his wife adopted the reformed faith, and in 1528 fled 
for safety to Saxony; arid he had the mortification of seeing 
these doctrines also favoured by other members of his family. 
Joachim, who was a patron of learning, established the uni- 
versity of Frankfort-on-the-Odcr in 1506. He died at Slendal 
on the iith of July 1535. 

Sec T. von Buttlar, Der Kampf Joachims i. von Brandetiburggegen 
den Adel (1889); J. G. Droysen, Geschichte der preussischen Politik 
(1855-X886). 
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JOACmH 11.(1505-1571), suTEiamed Hector, elector of Bran* 
dcnburg, the elder son of Joachim I., elector of Brandenburg, 
was bom on the 13th of January 1505. Having passed some 
time at the court of the emperor Maximilian 1., he maxtied in 
1524 a daughter of George, duke of Saxony. In 1532 he led a 
contingent of the impeiw army on a campaign against the 
Turks; and soon afterwards, having lost his first wife, married 
PledwHg, daughter of Sigismund I., Inng of Poland. He became 
elector of Brandenburg on his father’s death in July 1535, and 
undertook the government of the old and middle marks, while 
the new mark passed to his brother John. Joachim took a 
prominent part in imperial politics as an advocate of peace, 
though with a due regard for the interests of the house of Habs- 
burg. He attempted to make peace between the Protestants 
and the emperor Charles V. at Frankfort in 1539, and subse- 
quently at other places; but in 1542 he led the German forces on 
an unsuccessful ciimpaign against the Turks. When the war 
broke out between Charles and the league of Schmalkaldcm in 
1546 the elector at first remained neutral ; but he afterwards sent 
some troops to serve under the emperor. With Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, he persuaded Philip, landgrave of Hesse, to surrender 
to Charles after the imperial victory at Miihlbcrg in April 1547, 
and pledged his word that the landgrave would be pardoned. 
But, although he felt aggrieved when the emperor declined to 
be bound by this promise, he refused to join Maurice in liis attack 
on Charles. He supported the Interim , w’hich was issued from 
Augsburg in May 1548, and took part in the negotiations tliat 
resulted in the treaty of Pas.sau (1552), and the religious peace 
of Augsburg (1555). In domestic politics he sought to consoli- 
date and stren^hen the power of his house by treaties with 
neighbouring prmccs, and succeeded in secularizing the bishoprics 
of Brandenburg, Havelberg and Lebus. Although brought up 
as a strict adherent of the older religion, he showed .signs of 
wavering soon after his accession, and in 1539 allowed free 
entrance to the reformed teaching in the electorate. He took 
the communion himself in both kinds, and establii^ed a new 
ecclesiastical organization in Brandenburg, but retained much 
of the ceremonial of the Church of Rome. His position was not 
unlike that of Henry VIII. in England, and may be partly ex- 
plained by a desire to replenish his impoverished exchequer with 
the wealth of the Church (see Brandenburg). After the peace 
of Aug.sburg the elector mainly confined his attention to Bran- 
denburg, where he showed a keener desire to further the principles 
of the Reformation. By his luxurious habits and his lavish 
expenditure on public buildings he piled up a great accumulation 
of debt, which was partly discharged by the estates of the land 
in return for important concessions. He ca.st covetous eyes 
upon the archbishopric of Magdeburg and the bishopric of 
Halberstadt, both of which he secured for his son Frederick in 
1551. When Frederick died in the following year, the elector’s 
son Sigismund obtained the two sees; and on Sigismund ’s death in 
1566 Magdeburg was secured by his nephew, Joachim Frederick, 
afterwards elector of Brandenburg. Joachim, who was a prince 
of generous and cultured tastes, died at Kopenick on the 3rd of 
January 1571, and was succeeded by his son, John George. In 
1880 a statue was erected to his memory at Spandau. 

See Steinmiiller, EinfUhrung der Reformation in die Kurmark 
Brandenburg durch Joachim II, (1903) ; S. laaacsohn, “ Die Finanzen 
Joachims II.'" in the Zeitschrift fUr Preucsieche Geschichte und Landes- 
hunde (X 804- 1 883); J. G. Droysen, Geschichte der Preussischen 
Politik (1855-1886), 

JOACHIM, JOSEPH (1831-1907), German violinist and com- 
poser, was bom at Kittsee, near Pressburg, on the 38th of June 
1831, the son of Jewish parents. His family moved to Budapest 
when he was two years old, and he studied there under Serwac- 
zynski, who brought him out at a concert when he was only eight 
years old. Afterwards he learnt from the elder Helhnesberger 
and Joseph B6hm in Vienna, the latter iastructii^ him in the 
management of the bow. In 1843 Leipzig to enter 

the newly founded conservatcriuin. Mendelssolin, after testing 
his musical powers, pronounced that the regular training of a 
music school was not needed, but recommended that he should 
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receive a thorough general education in music from Ferdinand 
David and Moritz Hauptmann. In 1844 he visited Ei^land, 
and made his first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, where his 
playing of Ernst’s fantasia on Otello made a great sensaktion; he 
also played Beethoven’s concerto at a PhUharmonic concert 
conducted by McndcLs.sohn. In 1847-1849 and 1852 he revisited 
England, and after the foundation of the popular concerts in 
1859, up to 1899, he played there regularly in the latter part of 
the season. On Liszt’s invitation he accepted the post of 
Konzertmeister at Weimar, and was there from 1850 to 1853. 
This brought Joachim into close contact with the advanced 
si'hool of German musit'ians, headed by Liszt; and he was 
strongly tempted to give his allegiance to what was beginning 
to be called the “ music of the future but his artistic convic- 
tions forced him to separate himself from the movement, and the 
tact and good taste he displayed in the diHicult moment of ex- 
plaining his position to Liszt afford one of the finest illustrations 
of hi.s character. 

Ilis acceptance of a similar post at Hanover brought him into 
a different atmosphere, and his playing at the Diisseldorf festival 
of 1853 procured him the intimate friendship of Robert Schu- 
mann. His introduction of the young Brahms to Schumann is 
a famous inc ident of this time. Schumann und Brahms col- 
laborated with AU)ert Dietrich in a joint sonata lor violin and 
piano, as a welcome on bis arrival in Diisseldorf, At llLmover 
he was kmiiglicher Konzertdirektor from 1853 to 1868, when he 
made Berlin his home. He married in 1863 the mezzo-soprano 
singer, Amalie Weiss, who died in 1899. In 1869 Joachim was 
appointed head of the newly founded kbni^liche HochschtUe fiir 
Musik in Berlin. The famous “ Joachim quartet ” was started 
in the Sing-Akademie in the following year. Of his later life, 
continually occupied with public performances, there is littk to 
say except that he remained, even in a period which saw the rise 
of numerous violinists of the finest teclmique, the acknowledged 
master of all. He died on the 15111 of August 1907. 

Besides the consummate manual skill which helped to make 
him famous in his youth, Joachim was gifted with the power of 
interpreting the greatest music in absolute perfection : while 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms were masters, whose 
works he played with a degree of insight that has never been 
approached, he was no less supreme in the music of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann; in short, the whole of the classical repertory 
has become identified with hi.s playing. No surv'cy of Joachim’s 
artistic career would be complete which omitted meniion of his 
absolute freedom from tricks or manneri^ m, his dignified bearing, 
and his unselfish character. His devotion to the highest ideals, 
combined with a certain austerity und massivity of style, brought 
against him an accusation of coldness from admirers of a more 
effusive temperament. But the answer to this is given by the 
depth and variety of expression which his mastery of the re- 
sources of his in.slrument pul at his command. His biographer 
(1898), Andreas Moser, expressed his e.ssential characteristic in 
the words, “ He plays the violin, not for its own sake, but in thit 
service of an ideal.” 

As a composer Joachim did but little in his later years, and the 
works of his earlier life never attained the public success which, 
in the opinion of many, they deserve (see Music). They un- 
doubtedly have a certain austerity of character which does not 
appeal to every hearer, but they arc full of beauty of a grave 
and dignified kind; and in such things as bis ” Hungarian con- 
certo ” for his own instrument the utmost degree of difficulty 
is combined with great charm of melodic treatment. The 
” romance ” in B fiat for violin and the variations for violin and 
orchestra are among his finest things, and the noble overture in 
memory of Klcist, as well as the scena for mezzo-soprano from 
Schiller’.s Demetrius^ show a wonderful degree of skill in orchestra- 
tion as well as 01 iginality of thought. J oachim’s place in musical 
history as a composer can only be properly appreciated in the 
light of his intimate relations with Brahms, with whom he 
studiously refrained from putting himself into independent 
rivalry, and to whose work as a composer he gave the co-opera- 
tion of one who might him.self have ranked as a master. 
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There are admirable portraits of Joachim by G. F. Watts (1866) 
and by J. S. Sargent (is/04), the latter presented to him on the i6th 
of May 1^4, at the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of his 
first appearance in England. 

JOAN, a mythical female pope, who is usually placed between 
Leo JV. (847 -855) and Benedict 111 . (855-858). One account 
has it that she was bom in England, another in Germany of 
English parents. After an education at Cologne, she fell in 
love with a Benedictine monk and fled with him to Athens 
disguised as a man. On his death she went to Rome under the 
alias of Joannes Anglicus (John of England), and entered the 
priesthood, eventually receiving a cardinal’s hat. She was 
elected pope under the title of John VIIL, and died in child- 
birth during a papal procession. 

A French Dominican, Steven of Bourbon (d. r. 1261) gives the 
legend in his Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit. Ho is believed to have 
derived it from an earlier writer. More than a hundred authors 
between the 13th and 17th centuries gave circulation to the myth. 
Its explosion was first seriously undertaken by David Blondel, a 
J 'rench Calvinist, in his iolaircissement de la question si une femme 
a 6 U assise, au siige papal de Home (1^47); and Dc Joanna Papissa 
(1657). The refutation was completed by Johann Dollinger in his 
Papsifabeln dcs Mittelalters (1863; Eng. trans. 1872). 

JOAN OP ARC, more properly Jeanneton Darc, afterwards 
known in France as Jeanne d’Arc ^ (1411-1431), the Maid of 
Orleans,” was bom between 1410 and 1412, the daughter of 
Jacques Dare, peasant proprietor, of Domremy, a small village 
in the Vosges, partly in Champagne and partly in Lorraine, and 
of his wife Isabeau, of the village of Vouthon, who from having 
made a pilgrimage to Rome had received the usual surname of 
Romee. Although her parents were in easy circumstances, Joan 
never learned to read or write, and received her sole religious 
instruction from her mother, who taught her to recite the Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria, and Credo. She sometimes guarded her 
father’s flocks, bui/i^ her trial in 1431 she strongly resented being 
referred to as a shepherd girl. In all household work she was 
specially proficient, her skill in the use of the needle not being 
excelled (she said) by that of any matron even of Rouen. In her 
childhood she was noted for her abounding physical energy; but 
her vivacity, so far from being tainted by any coarse or un- 
teminine trait, was the direct outcome of an abnormally sensitive 
nervous temperament. Towards her parents her conduct was 
uniformly exemplary, and the charm of her unselfish kindness 
made her a favourite in the village. As she grew to womanhood 
she became inclined to silence, and spent much of her time in 
solitude and prayer. She repelled all attempts of the young 
men of her acquaintance to win her favour; and while active in 
the performance of her duties, and apparently finding her life 
quite congenial, inwardly she was engrossed with thoughts 
reaching far beyond the circle of her daily concerns. 

At this time, through the alliani’e and support of Philip of 
Burgundy, the English had extended their conquest over the 
whole of France north of the Loire in addition to their possession 
of Guienne ; and whilethe infant Henry VI. of England had in 1422 
been proclaimed king of France at his father’s grave at St Denis, 
C'lmrles the dauphin (still uncrowned) was forced to watch the 
slow dismemberment of his kingdom. Isabella, the dauphin’s 
mother, had favoured Henry V. of England, the husband of her 
daughter Catherine; and under Charles VL a visionary named 
Marie d’Avignon declared that France was being ruined by a 
woman and would be restored by an armed virgin from the 
marches of Lorraine. To what extent this idea worked in Joan’s 
mind is doubtful. In Geoffrey of Monmouth’s tract, De pro- 
pheliis Merlini, there is a reference to an ancient prophecy of the 
enchanter Merlin concerning a virgin ex nefnore canuto, and it 
appears that this nemus canutum had been identified in folk-lore 
with the oak w'ood of Domremy, Joan’s knowledge of the 
prophecy does not, however, appear till 1429 ; and already before 
that, from 1424, according to her account at her trial, she 

^ In the act of ennoblement the name is spelt Day, due probably 
to the peculiar pronunciation. It has been disputed ivhethcr the 
name was written originally d'Arc or Dare. It is beyond doubt 
that the father of Joan was not of noble origin, but BouteiUer 
suggests that at that period the apostrophe did not indicate nobility, 
mother, it m.iy be noted, is called “ de Vouthon." 


had become imbued with a sense of having a mission to free 
France from the English. She heard the voices of St Michae^ 
St Catherine and St Margaret urging her on. In May 1428 she 
tried to obtain from Robert de Baudricourt, governor of Vaucou- 
leurs, an introduction to the dauphin, saying that God would send 
him aid, but she was rebuffed. When, however, in September the 
English (under the earl of Salisbury) invested Orleans, the key 
to the south of France, she renewed her efforts with Baudricourt, 
her mission being to relieve Orleans and crown the dauphin at 
Reims. By persistent importunity, the effect of which was in- 
creased by the simplicity of her demeanour and her calm assur- 
ance of success, she at last prevailed on the governor to grant her 
request; and in February 1429, accompanied by six men-at-arms, 
she set out on her perilous .journey to the court of the dauphin 
at Chinon. At first Charles refused to see her, but popular feel- 
ing in her favour induced his advisers to persuade him after three 
days to grant her an interview'. She is said to have persuaded 
him of the divine character of her commission by discovering 
him though disguised in the crowd of his courtiers, and by 
reassuring him regarding his secret doubts as to his legitimacy. 
And Charles was impressed by her knowledge of a secret prayer, 
which (he told Dunois) could only be known to God and himself. 
Accordingly, after a commission of doctors had reported that 
they had found in her nothing of evil or contrary to the Catholic 
faith, and a council of matrons had reported on her chastity, she 
was permitted to set forth with an army of 4000 or 5000 men 
designed for the relief of Orleans. At the head of the army she 
rode clothed in a coat of mail, armed with an ancient sword, said 
to be that with which Charles Martel had vanquished the Sara- 
cens, the hiding-place of which, under the altar of the parish 
church of the village of Ste Catherine de Fierbois, the voices ” 
had revealed to her; she carried a white standard of her own 
design embroidered with lilies, and having on the one side the 
image of God seated on the clouds and holding the world in His 
hand, and on the other a representation of the Annunciation. 
Joan succeeded in entering Orleans on the 29th of April 1420, 
and through the vigorous and unremitting sallies of the French 
the English graduall}^ became so discouraged that on the 8th of 
May they raised the siege. It is admitted that her extraordinarj’ 
pluck and sense of leadership were responsible for this result. 
In a single week (June 12 to 19), by the capture of Jargeau and 
Beaugeniy, follow'cd by the great victor)^ of Patay, where Tallx)t 
was taken prisoner, the English were driven beyond the Ix)ire. 
With some difficulty the dauphin was then persuaded to set out 
towards Reims, which he entered with an army of 12,000 men 
on the 16th of July, Troyes having yielded on the w'ay. On the 
following day, holding the sacred banner, Joan stood beside 
Charles at his coronation in the cathedral. 

The king then entered into negotiations with a view to detach- 
ing Burgundy from the English cause. Joan, at liis importunity, 
remained with the army, but the king played her false when she 
attempted the capture of Paris ; and after a failure on the 8th of 
September, when Joan was wounded,- his troops were disbanded. 
Joan went into Normandy to assist the duke of Alen^on, but in 
December returned to the court, and on the 29th she and her 
family were ennobled with the surname of du Lis. Unconsoled 
by such honours, she rode away from the court in March, to assist 
in the defence of Compiegne against the duke of Burgundy ; and 
on the 24th of May she led an unsuccessful sortie against the 
besiegers, w hen she was surrounded and taken prisoner. Charles, 
partly perhaps on account of his natural indolence, partly on 
account of the intrigues at the court, made no effort to effect 
her ransom, and never showed any sign of interest in her fate. 
By means of negotiations instigated and prosecuted with great 
perseverance by the university of Paris and the Inquisition, and 
through the persistent scheming of Pierre Cauchon, the bishop 
of Beauvais — a Burgundian partisan, who, chased from his own 
see, hoped to obtain the archbishopric of Rouen— she was sold 
in November by John of Luxemburg and Burgundy to the 
English, who on the 3rd of January 1431, at the instance of the 

* The Porte St Honors where Joan was wounded stood where the 
Com^die Frangaise now stands. 
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university of Pans, delivered her over to the Inquisition for trial. 
After a public examination, begun on the 9th of January and 
lasting SIX days, and another conducted in the prison, she was, 
on the 20th of March, publicly accused as a heretic and witch, 
and, being in the end found guilty, she made her submission at 
the scaffold on the 24th of May, and received pardon. She was 
still, however, the prisoner of the English, and, having been in- 
duced by those who had her in charge to resume her male clothes, 
she was on this account judged to have relapsed, was sentenced 
to death, and burned at the stake on the streets of Rouen on the 
30th of May 1431. In 1436 an impostor appeared, professing 
to be Joan of Arc escaped from the flames, who succeeded in 
inducing many people to believe in her statement, but afterwards 
confessed her imposture. The sentence passed on Joan of Arc 
was revoked by the pope on the 7th of July 1456, and since then 
it has been the custom of Catholic writers to uphold the reality 
of her divine inspiration. 

During the latter part of the 19th century a popular cult of the 
Maid of Orleans sprang up in France, being greatly stimulated 
by the clerical party, which desired to adverti.se, in the person 
of this national heroine, the intimate union between patriotism 
and the Catholic faith, and for this purpose ardently desired her 
enrolment among the Saints. On the 27th of January 1894 
solemn approval was given by Pope Leo XIII., and in February 
1903 a formal proposal was entered for her canonization. The 
Feast of the Epiphany (Jan. 6^ 1904 was m.ade the occasion for 
a public declaration by Pope Pius X. that she was entitled to the 
designation Venerable. On the 13th of December 1908 the 
decree of beatification was published in the Consistory Hall of 
the Vatican. 

As an historical figure, it is impossible to dogmatize concerning 
the personality of Joan of Arc. The modem clerical view has 
to some extent provoked what appears, in Anatole France's 
learned account, ably presented as it is, to be a retaliation, in 
regarding her as a clerical tool in her own day , But her character 
was in any case exceptional. She undoubtedly nerved the 
French at a critical time, and inspired an army of laggards and 
pillagers with a fanatical enthusiasm, comparable with that of 
Cromwell's Puritans. Moreover, as regards her genuine military 
qualities we have the testimony of Dunois and d'Alenyon; and 
Captain Marin, in hi.s Jeanne d'Arc^ tacticien et strati^iste (1891), 
takes a high view of her achievements. The nobility of her 
purpose and the genuineness of her belief in her mission, combined 
with her purity of character and simple patriotism, stand clear. 
As to her “ supranormal ” faculties, a matter concerning which 
belief largely depends on the point of view, it is to be remarked 
that Quicherat, a freethinker wholly devoid of clerical influences, 
admits them {Aper^tis nouveaux, 1850), saying that the evidence 
is as good as for any facts in her histor>’. See also A. I^ng on 
** the voices in Proc. Soc, Psychical Research, vol. xi. 

Authorities. — For bibliography see LeLivre d'orde Jeanne d* Arc 
(1894), and A. Molinier, Sources de Vhistoire de France (1904). Until 
the 19th century the history ol Joan of Arc wa.s almost entirely 
neglected; Voltaire's scurrilous satire La Pucelle, while indicative 
of the attitude of his time, may be compared with the very fair 
praises in the Encyctopidie, The first attempt at a study of the 
sources was that of L'Averdy in 1 790, published in the third volume 
oi Mitnoires of the Academy of Inscriptions, which served as the 
base for all lives until J. Quicherat’s great work, Le Prods de Jeanne 
d*Afc (1841-1849), a collection of the texts so full and so vivid that 
they reveal the character and life of the heroine with great dis- 
tinctness. Michelet's sketch of her work in his Hisioire de France, 
one of the best sections of the history, is hardly more vivid than these 
sources, upon which all the later biographies (notably that of H. A. 
Wallon, i860) are based. See also A. Marty, V Hisioire de Jeanne 
d'Arc d'apris des documents originaux, with introduction by M. Sepet 
(1907) ; P. H. Dunand, Jeanne d*Arc et Viglise (1908) ; and especi^y 
Andrew Lan^ 7 'he Maid of France (1908). The Vie de Jeanne d*Afc, 
by Anatole France (2 vois., 1908), is brilliant and erudite, but in 
some respects open to charges of inaccuracy and prejudice in its 
handling of the sources (see the criticism by Andrew Lang in The 
Times, Lit. Suppl., May 28, 1908). The attempt to establish the 
reality of the " revelations " and cons^uently to obtain the canoni- 
zation of Joan of Arc led the Catholic party in France to publish 
lives (such as Sepet's, 1869) in support of their claims. Excellent 
works worth special mention are : Simton Luce, Jeanne d*Arc 4 
l>amremy\ L. JarnL% VArm^e anglaise au sUge d* Orleans (1892); 


J. ]. Bourass^, Miracles de Madame Sainte Kathdine de Fierhois 
(1858, trails, by A, Lang); lioucher de Molandon and A. de 
corps, VArniie anglaise vaincue par Jeanne iVArc (1892); K. l\ 
Agroles, S.J., La V rate Jeanne d'Arc. J^'or the “ fiUse Pucelk* " see 
A. Lang’s article in his V<Uet*s Tragedy (1903). Of the mimcrous 
dramas and poems of which Joan of Arc has been the subject, 
mention can only be made of Die Jungfrau von Orleans of Schiller, 
and of the Joan of Arc of Southey, A drama in verse by Jules 
Barbier was .set to mu.sic by C, Gounod (1873). ( J . '1'. S.* ; Ch.) 

JOANES (or Juanes), VICENTE (1506 1579), head of the 
Valencian school of painters, and often called ** the Spanish 
Raphael," was bom at Fuente de la Higuera in the province of 
Valencia in 1506. He is said to have studied his art for some 
time in Rome^ with which school his aflinilics arc closest, but 
the greater part of his professional life was spent in the l ity of 
Valencia, where most of the extant examples of his work art* 
now to be found. All relate to religiou.s subjects, and are 
characterized by dignity of conception, accuracy of drawing, 
truth and beauty of colour, and minuteness of finish. He died 
at Bocairente (near Jativa) while engaged upon an altarpie('e in 
the church there, on the 2i.st of December 1579. 

JOANNA (1479-1555), called the Mad (la Loca), queen of Ca.stilc 
and mother of the emperor Charles V., was the second daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of Spain, and was 
bom at Toledo on the 6th of November 1479. Her youngest 
sister was Catherine of Aragon, the first wife of Henry Vlll. 
In 1496 at Lille she was married to the archduke Philip the Hand- 
some, son of the German King Maximilian I., and at Ghent, in 
Febniary 1500, she gave birth to the future emperor. The deatli 
of her only brother John, of her eldest .sister l.sabella, queen of 
Portugal, and then of the latter's infant son Miguel, made Joanna 
heiress of the Spanish kingdoms, and in 1 502 the cortes of Castile 
and of Aragon recognized her and her husband as their futun* 
sovereigns. Soon after this Joanna*.s reason began to give way. 
She mourned in an extravagant fashion for her absent husband, 
whom at length she joined in Flanders ; in this country her pas- 
sionate jealousy, although justified by Philip’s conduct, led to 
deplorable scenes. In November 1504 her mother’s death left, 
Joanna queen of Ca.stilc, but as she was obviously incapubh? of 
ruling, the duties of government were undertaken by her father, 
and then for a short time by her husband. The queen was with 
Philip when he was wrecked on the English coast and became 
the guest of Henry VII. at Windsor; soon after this event, in 
September 1506, he died and Joanna’s mind became completely 
deranged, it being almost impossible to get her away from the 
dead body of her husband. The remaining years of her miserable 
existence were spent at Tordesillas, where she died on tht; 1 1 tb 
of April 1555. In spite of her afflictions the queen was sought 
in marriage by Henry VII. just before his death. Nominally 
Joanna remained queen of Ca.stile until her death, her name being 
joined with that of Charles in all public- documents, but of 
necessity she took no part in the busine.ss of state. In addition 
to Charles she had a son Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor 
Ferdinand I., and four daughters, among them being Maria 
(1505-1558), wife of Louis IL, king of Hungary, afterwards 
governor-general of the Netherlands. 

See R. Villa, La Reina doiia Juana la Loca (Madrid, 1892) ; Rosier, 
Johanna die Wahnsinnige (Vienna, 1890) • W. H. Prescott, Hist, of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella (1854); and H. Tighe, A Queen of Unrest (1907). 

JOANNA I. (r. 1327-1382), queen of Naple.s, was the daughter 
of (Jharles duke of Calabria (d. 1328), and became sovereign of 
Naples in succession to her grandfather King Robert in 1343. 
Her first husband was Andrew, .son of Charles Robert, king of 
Hungary, who like the queen herself was a member of the houst; 
of Anjou. In 1345 Andrew was assassinated at Aversa, possibly 
with his wife’s connivanc-e, and at once Joanna married Lc»uis, 
son of Philip prince of Taranto. King Louis of Hungary then 
came to Naples to avenge his brother’s death, and the queen took 
refuge in Provence— which came under her rule at the same time 
as Naplea— purchasing pardon from Pope Clement VI. by selling 
to him the town of Avignon, then part of her dominions. Having 
returned to Naples in 1352 after the departure of Louis, Joanna 
lost her second husband in 1362, and married James, king of 
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Majorca (d. 1375), and later Otto of Brunswick^ prince of Taranto. 
The queen had no sons^ and as both her dai^hters were dead she 
made Louis I. duko of Anjou, brother of ubarles V. of France, 
her heir. I'his proceeding so angered Charles, duke of Durazzo, 
who regarded himself as the future king of Naples, that he seized 
the city. Joanna was captured and was put to death at Aversa 
on the 22nd of May 1382, The queen was a woman of intel- 
lectual tastes, and was acquainted with some of the poets and 
scholars of her time, including Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

Sec CrivtilJi, Della prima $ della seoonda Gwvanna, fegine di Napoli 
(1832); G. Battaglia, Giovanna /., regina di Napoli (1H35); W. 
St C. Baddeley, Joanna /, of Naples (1893) ; Scarpotta, 

Gitn^mna /. di Napoli (1903) ; and Francesca M. Steeb, The lieauHjul 
Queen Joanna J. of Naples 

JOANNA IL (1371--1435), queen of Naples, was descended from 
Charles II. of Anjou through his son John of Durazzo. She had 
been married to William, son of Leopold III. of Austria, and at 
the death of her brother King Ladislans in 1414 she succeeded 
to the Neapolitan crown. Her life had alv/ays been very dissolute, 
and although now a widow of forty-five, she chose as her lov'er 
Pandolfo Alopo, a youth of twenfy-six, whom she made seneschal 
of the kingdom. He and the constable Muzio Attendolo Sforza 
completely dominated her, and the turbulent barons wished to 
provide her with a husband who would be strong enough to 
break her favourites yet not make himself king. The choice 
fell on James of Bourbon, a relative of the king of France, and 
the marriage took place in 1415. But James at once declared 
himself king, had Alopo killed and Sforza imprisoned, and kept 
his wife in a state of semi-confinement; this led to a counter- 
agitation on the part of the barons, who forced James to liberate 
Sforza, renounc’e his kingship, and eventually to quit the country. 
The queen now sent Sforza to re-establish her authority in Rome, 
whence the Neapcifitans had been expelled after the death of 
Ladislaus; Sforza cniercd the city and obliged the condottiere 
Braccio da Montonc, who v/as defending it in the pope’s name, to 
depart (1416). But when Oddo Colonna was elected i)ope as 
Martin V., he allied hiriisclf with Joanna, who promised to give 
up Rome, while Sforza returned to Naples. The latter found, 
however, that he had lost al! influence with the queen, who was 
completely dominated by her new lover Giovanni (Sergianni) 
Caracciolo. Hoping to re-establish his position and crush 
Caracciolo, Sforza favoured the pretension.^ of Louis III. of 
Anjou, who wished to obtain the succession of Naples at Joanna’s 
death, a course which met with the approval of the pope. Joanna 
refused to adopt Louis owing to the influence of Caracciolo, who 
hated Sforza; she appealed for help instead to Alphonso of 
Aragon, promising to make him her heir. War broke out be- 
tween Joanna and the Aragonese on one side and Louis and 
Sforza, supported by the pope, on the other. After much fight- 
ing by land and sea, Alphonso entered Naples, and in 1422 peace 
was made. But dissensions broke out between the Aragonese 
and Catalans and the Neapolitans, and Alphonso had Caracciolo 
arrested ; whereupon Joanna, fearing for her own safety, invoked 
the aid of Sforza, who with difficulty caiTicd her off to Aversa. 
There she was joined by Louis whom she adopted as her successor 
instead of the ungrateful Alphonso. Sforza was accidentally 
drowned, but when Alphonso returned to Spain, leaving only a 
small force in Naples, the Angevins with the help of a Genoese 
fleet recaptured the city. For a few years there was peace in 
the kingdom, but in 1432 Caracciolo, having quarrelled with the 
queen, w'as seized and murdered by his enemies. Internal 
disorders broke out, and Gian Antonio Orsini, prince of Taranto, 
led a revolt against Joanna in Apulia; Louis of Anjou died while 
conducting a campaign against the rebels (1434)1 and Joanna 
herself died on the iith of February 1435, after having appointed 
his son Ren6 her successor. Weak, foolish and dissolute, she 
made her reign one long scandal, which reduced the kingdom 
to the lowest depths of degradation. Her perpetual intrigues 
and her political incapacity made Naples a prey to anarchy and 
foreign invasions, destroying all sense of patriotism and loyalty 
both in the barons and the people. 

AurnoRiTiES.— A, von Platen, Sima del reante di Napoli dal 1414 


al 141^ (1864). C. Cipolla, Sima della eignoria llaUana (iSSx), where 
the original authorities are quoted. (Sec also Naples ; Sforza.) 

JOASH, or Jbhoash (Heb. 'Tahweh is strong, or hath given 
the name of two kings of Palestine in the Bible. 

1. Son of Ahaziah (see Jehoram, 2) and king of Judah. He 
obtained the throne by means of a revolt in which Athaliah (^.v.) 
perished, and his accession was marked by a solemn covenant, 
and by the overthrow of the temple of Baal and of its priest 
Mattan(-Baa]). In this the priest Tehoiada (who must have 
continued to act as regent) took the leading part. The account 
of Joash’s reign is not from a contemporary source (2 Kings xi. 4 
“Xii. 16), and 2 Chronicles adds several new details, including 
a tradition of a conflict between the king and priests after the 
death of Jchoiada(xxii, ii ; xxiv. 3, 15 sqq.).^ At an unstated 
period, the Aramaeans under Hazael captured Gath, and Jeru- 
salem only escaped by buying off the enemy (2 Kings xii. 17 sqq.). 
This may perhaps be associated with the Aramaean attacks upon 
Israel (2 below), but the tradition recorded in 2 Chron. xxiv. 23 seq. 
differs widely and cannot be v/holly rejected. The king perished 
in a conspiracy, the origin of which is not clear; it may have been 
for his atta(ik upon the priests, it was scarcely for the course he 
took to save Jerusalem. He was succeeded by his son Amaziah, 
whose moderation in avenging his father’s death receives special 
mention. After defeating the Edomites, Amaziah turned his 
attention to Israel. 

2. Sf>n of jehoahaz and king of Israel. Like his grandfather 
Jehu, he enjoyed the favour of the prophet Elisha, who promised 
him a triple defeat of the Aramaeans at Aphek (2 Kings xiii. 14 sqq. 
22 -25). The cities which had been taken from his father by 
Hazael the father of Ben-hadad were recovered (cf. i Kings xx. 
34, time of Ahab) and the relief gained by Israel from the previous 
blows of Syria prepared the way for its speedy extension of 
pov/er. Wlien challenged by Amaziah of Judali, Joash uttered 
the famous fable of the thistle and cedar (for another example 
see Judg. ix. 8-15; see also Abimelech), and a battle was 
fought at Beth-shemesh, in whicii Israel was completely success- 
ful. An obscure statement in 2 Chron, xxv, 13 would show 
that this was not the only conflict; at all events, Amaziah was 
captured, the fortifications of Jerusalem were partially destroyed, 
the treasures of the Temple and palace were looted, and hostages 
were carried away to Samaria. According to one statement, 
Amaziah survived the disaster fifteen years, and lost his life in 
a conspiracy; but there is a gap in the history of Judah w'hlch 
the narratives do not enable us to fill (1 Kings xv. 1; see 
xiv. 17, 23). See further Uzziah; Jeroboam (2); and Jews. 

(S. A. C.) 

JOB. The book of Job (Heb. SVS ^Jyyoh, Gr. TeijS), in the Bible, 
the most splendid creation of Hebrew poetry, is so called from the 
name of the man whose history and afflictions and sayings form 
the theme of it. 

Contents, — As it now lies before us it consists of fire parts, z . The 
prologue, in prose, chs. i.-ii., describes in rapid and dramatic steps 
the history of this man, his prosperity and greatness conresponding 
to his godliness; then how his life is drawn in under the operation oi 
the sifting providence of God, through the suspicion suggested by 
the Satan, the minister of this aspect of God's providence, that hia 
godliness is selfish and only the natural return for unexampled 
prosperity, and the insinuation that if stripped of his prospnity 
nc will curse God to His face. These suspicions bring down two 
severe calamities on Job, one depriving him 01 children and possessions 
alike, and the other throwing the man himself under a painful 
malady. In spite of these afflictions Job retains his integrity and 
ascribes no wTong to God. Then is described the advent of Job's 
three friends —Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhitc, and 
Zophar the Naaraathitc — who, having heard of Job’s calamities, 
come to condole with him. 2. The body of the book, in poetry, 
chs.iii.-xxxi., contains a series of speeches in which the problem 
of Job's afflictions and the relation of external evil to the 
righteousness of God and the conduct of men are brilliantly dis- 
cussed. This part, after Job's passionate outburst in ch. iii,, is 
diAnded into three cycles, each containing six speeches, one by each 
of the friends, and* three by Job, one in reply to each of theiia 
(chaiv.-xiv.; xv.-xxi.; xxii.-xxxi.). although in the last cycle the 

^ That the murder of Zechariah the son of Jehoiada (2 Chron. l»c») 
is referred to in Matt, xxiii. 35, Luke xi. 51 is commonly held; but 
sec Cheyue, £ncy. Bib, coL 5373. 
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ttiird speakjM* Zophar fails to answer (nnless his answer is to be fomd 
in ch. xxvii,). Job, having driven his opponents from the fieii, 
carries his reply through a series of discourses in which he dwells in 
pathetic words upon hss early prosperity, contrasting with it his 
present humiliation, and ends with a solemn repudiation of all the 
offences that might be suggested against him, and a challenge to 
God to appear and put His hand to the charge which lie had against 
him and for which He afflicted him. 3. Elihu, tlie representative 
of a younger generation, who has been r. silent observer of the debate, 
intervenes to express his dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
both Job and his friends conducted the cause, and offers what is 
in some respects a new solution of the question (xxxh.-xxxvii.). 
4. In answer to Job's repeated demands that God would appear and 
solve the riddle of his life, the Lord answers Job out of the wliirlwind. 
The divine speaker does not condescend to refer to Job’s individual 
pniblem, but in a scries of ironical interrogations asks him, a.4 he 
thinks himself capable of fathoming all things, to expound the 
mysteries of the origin and subsistence of the world, the phenomena 
of the atmosphere, the instincts of the creatures that inhabit the 
desert, and, as he judges God’s conduct of the world amiss, invites 
him to seize the reins, prd himself with the thunder and quell the 
rebellious forces of evil in the universe (xxxviii.-xlii. (»). Job 
is humbled and abashed, la>^ his hand upon his moutli, and nqvnits 
his hasty words in dust and ashes. No solution of his problem is 
vouchsafed; but God liimsclf eliects that which neither the man’s 
own thoughts of God nor the representations of the friends could 
accomplish : he had heard of him with the hearing of the car without 
effect, but now his eye sees Him. This is the profoundcst religious 
deep in the book. 5. The epilogue, in prose, xlii. 7-17, describes 
Job’s restoration to a prosperity double that of his former estate, 
his family felicity and long life. 

Design , — With the exception of the episode of Elihu, tlio con- 
nexion of which with the original form of the poem may be doubt- 
ful, all five parts of the hook arc essential elements of the work 
as it came from the hand of the first author, although some parts 
of the second and fourth divisions may have been expanded by 
later writers. The idea of the composition is to be derived not 
from any single element of the book, but from the teaching and 
movement of the whole piece. Job is unquestionably the hero 
of the work, and in liis ideas and his history combined we may 
assume that we find the author himself speaking and teaching. 
The discussion between Job and his friends of the problem of 
suffering occupies two-thirds of the book, or, if the spare occupied 
by Elihu be not considered, nearly three-fourths, and in the direc- 
tion which the author causes this discussion to take w'e may see 
revealed the main didactic purpose of the book. When the three 
friends, the representatives of former theories of providence, are 
reduced to silence, we may be certain that it wus the author’s 
purpose to discredit the ideas which they represent. Job himself 
offers no positive contribution to the doctrine of evil ; his position 
is negative, merely antagonistic to that of the friends. But this 
negative position victoriously maintained by him has the effect 
of clearing the ground, and the author himself supplies in the 
prologue the positive truth, when he communicates the real 
explanation of his hero’s calamities, and teaches that they were 
a trial of his righteousnes.s. It w^as therefore the author’s main 
purpose in his work to widen men’s views of the providence of 
God and set before them a new view of suffering. This pui*po.se, 
however, was in all probability subordinate to some wider 
practical design. No Hebrew writer is merely a poet or a 
thinker. He Is always a teacher. He has inen before him in 
their relations to God,^ and usually not men in their individual 
relations, but members of the family of Israel, the people of 
God. It is consequently scarcely to be doubted that the 
book has a nationd scope. The author considered his new 
truth regarding the meaning of affliction a.s of national interest, 
and as the truth then needful for the heart of his people. But 
the teaching of the book is only half its contents. It contains 
also a history — deep and inexplicable affliction, a great moral 
struggle, and a victory. The author meant his new truth to 
inspire new conduct, new faith, and new hopes. In Job’s suffer- 
ings, undeserved and inexplicable to him, yet capable of an 
explanation most consistent with the goodness and faithfulness 
of God, and casting honour upon his faithful servants; in his 
despair bordering on unbelief, at last overcome ; and in the happy 

' Exceptions must be made in the cases of Esther and the Song of 
Song-s, which do not mention God, and the original writer in Ecclesi- 
astes who is a philosopher. 


issue of his afflictions — in all this K.-ael may see itself, and from 
the sight take courage, and forecast its own history. Job, how- 
ever, IS not to be considered Israel, the righteous servant of the 
Lord, under a feigned name; he is no mere parable (though such a 
view is found as early a.s the Talmud); he and his history have 
both elements of reality in them. It is these elements of reality 
common to him with Israel in affliction, common even to him 
with humanity as a whole, confined within the straitened limits 
set by its own ignorance, wounded to death by the mysterious 
sorrows of life, tortured by the uncertainty whether its cry finds 
an entrance into God’s ear, alarmed and jiaralysed by the irre- 
concilable discrrpimcies which it seems to discover between its 
necessary thoughts of Him and its experience of Him in His provi- 
dence, and faint with longing that it might come into His place, 
and behold him, not girt with His majesty, but in human form, 
as one looketh upon his fellow — it is these elements of truth that 
make the history of Job instructive to Israel in the times of 
affliction when it was set before them, and to men of all nu'cs in 
all ages. It would probably be a mistake, however, to imagine 
that the author consciously stepped outside the limits of his 
nation and assumed a hiinmn position antagonistic to It. 'Fhe 
chords he touches vil.iratc through all humanity- -but this is 
because Israel is the religious kernel of humanity, und because 
from Isriier.s heart the deepest religious music of mankind is 
heard, whether of pathos or of joy. 

Two thnuids requiring to be followed, tlicrofore, run througli the 
!KX>k — oni) the disenssiot) of the problem of ex'il between job and 
his friends, and tiic otJier the varying altitude of Job's mind towards 
God, the iirst being subordinate to the second. Both jol; and his 
friends advance to the discu.ssioii of his suitcrings and of the problem 
of evil, ignorant of the true cause of his calami ties — Job strong in 
his sense of innocence, and the friend.s armed with their thfiory 
of the righteousness of Ciod, who giveth to every man accorfling to 
hi.s works. With hne psychological instinct the poet lets Job 
altogether lo.se his self-coutrui first when his three friends came to 
visit him. His bereavomciits and his malady lie bore with a steady 
courage, and his wife’s direct instigations to goulcssness he repelhsl 
with severity and resignation. Hut when his equals and the old 
associates of his happiue.s.s came to see him, and when he read in tlieir 
looks and in Iheii seven day.s' silenet^ the depth of his own misery, 
his self-command deserted him, and he broke out into a cry of 
despair, cursing his day and crying for death (iii.). Job had 
.somewhat misinterpreted the demeanour of his friends. It was not 
all pity that it expres.sed. Along with their pity they had also 
brought IhcLr thc^Dlogy, and they tni.sted to heal Job’s malady with 
this. Till a few day.s before, Job would have agreed witli them on 
the sovereign virtues of this remedy. Hut he liad learned through 
a higher teaching, the events of God’s providence, that it was no 
longer a specific in his Cfnije. His violent impatience, however, 
under his aulictions and liis covert attacks upon the divine rectitude 
only served to confirm the view of his suflerings which their theory 
of evil had already suggested to his friends. And thus commences 
the high debate which continues through twenty-nine chapters. 

Tlic three friends of Job came to the consideration of his history 
with the principle that calamity Is the result of evil-doing, as prosper- 
ity is the reward of righteousness. Su0ering is not on accident or a 
s)x>ntaneofJs growth of the soil ; man is born uulo trouble as the sparks 
fly upwards; there is in humar life a tendency to do evil which draws 
down upon men tlie chastisement of God (v. 0). The principle 
is thus enunciated by Eliphaz, from whom the other speakers take 
their cue : where there is suffering there lias been sin in the sufTcrer. 
Not su 0 ering iu itself, but the ciTcct of it on the sufferer is what giv(.s 
insight into his true character. Sullering is not always punitive; 
it is sometime.s di.scipUnary, designed to wean the good man from his 
sin. If he sees in his suffering the monition of God and turns from 
his evil, his future shall be rich in peace and happiness, and his hitter 
estate more prosperous than his first. If he murmurs or resists, 
he can only perish under the multiplying chastisements which his 
impenitence will provoke. Now this principle is far from being a 
peculiar crotchet of the friends ; its truth is undeniable, though they 
erred in supposing that it would cover the wide providence of God. 
The principle is the fundamental idea of moral government, the ex- 
pression of the natural conscience, a principle common more or less 
to all peoples, though perhaps more prominent in the Semitic mind, 
because religious ideas are more prominent and simple there - 
not suggested to Isracd first by the law, but found and adojitcd by the 
law, though it may be sharpened by it. It is the fundamentfil 
principle of prophecy no less than of the law, and, if possible, of tlie 
w isdom or philosophy of the Hebrews more than of cither. Specula- 
tion among the Hcbrew.s had a .simpler task before it than it had in 
the West or in the farther East. The Greek philosopher began his 
operations upon the sum of things ; he threw the universe into his 
crucible at once, His object was to effect some analysis of it, so 
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that he could call one element cause and another cfiect. Or, to vary 
the hgure, his endeavour was to pursue the streams of tendency 
which he could observe till he reached at last the central spring which 
sent them all forth. God, a single cause and explanation, was the 
object of his .search. But to the Hebrew of the later time this was 
already found. The analysis resulting in the distinction of God and 
the world had been effected for him so long ago that the history and 
circum-stances of the process had boon forgotten, and only the 
unchallengeable result remained. His philosophy was not a quest 
of God whom he did not know, but a recognition on all hands of 
God whom he knew. The great primary idea to his mind was that 
of God, a Being wholly just, doing all. And the world was little 
more than the phenomena that revealed the mind and the presence 
and the operations of God. Consequently the nature of God as 
known to him and the course of events formed a perfect equation. 
The idea of what (>od was in Himself was in complete harmony 
with His manifestation of Jlimself in providence, in the events of 
individual human lives, and in the liistory oi nations. The philosophy 
rd (lie wise did not go behind the ongin of sin, or referred it to the 
freedom of man; but, sin existing, and God bcin^ in immediate 
personal contact with the world, every event was a direct expression 
of His moral will and energy ; calamity fell on wickedness, and success 
attended right doing. This view of the moral harmony between the 
nature of God and the events of providence in the fortunes of men 
and nations is the view of the Hebrew wisdom in its oldest form, 
during what might be called the period of principles, to which belong 
Prov. X. scq.; and this is the position maintained by Job's three 
friends. And the significance of the book of Job in the history of 
flcbrew thought arises in that it marks the point when such a view 
was definitely overcome, closing the long period when this principle 
was merely subjected to questionings, and makes a new positive 
addition to the doctrine of evil. 

Job agreed that afffictions came directly from the hand of God, 
and also that God afflicted those whom He held guilty of sins. 
But hU conscience denied the imputation of guilt, whether insinu- 
ated by his friends or implied in God's cliastisement of him . Hence he 
was driven to conclude that God was unjust. The position of Job 
appeared to his friends nothing else but impiety; while theirs was 
to him mere falsehood and the special pleading of sycophants on 
behalf of God because He was the stronger, Within tnese two iron 
walls the debate /noves, making little progress, but with much 
brilliancy, if not oi q/guincnt, of illustration. A certain advance 
indeed is perccptiliU*. In the first series of speeches (iv.~xiv.), 
the key-note of which is struck by Eliphaz, the oldest and most 
considerate of the three, the position is that affliction is caused by 
sin, and is chastisement designed for the sinner's good ; and the moral 
is that Job should recognize it and use it for the purpose for which 
it was sent. In the second (xv.-xxi.) the terrible fate of the sinner 
is emphasized, and those brilliant pictures of a restored future, 
thrown in by all the speakers in the first series, are absent. Job’s 
demeanour under the consolations offenid him afforded little hope 
of his repentance. In the third series (xxii^ .scq.) the friends ca.st 
off all disguise, and openly charge Job with a course of evil life. 
That their armoury was now exhausted is shown by tlic brevity of 
the second speaker, and tlie failure of the third (at least in the present 
text) to answer in any form. In reply Job disdains for a time to 
touch what he well knew lay under all their exhortations; he laments 
with touching pathos the defection of his friends, who were like the 
winter torrents looked for in vain by the perishing caravan in the 
summer heat; he meets with bitter scorn their constant cry that 
God will not cast off the righteous man, by asking : How can one 
be righteous with God ? what can human weakness, however 
innocent, do against infinite might and subtlety? they are righteous 
whom an omnipotent and perverse will thinks fit to consider .so; 
he falls into a hopeless wail over the universal misery of man, who 
has a weary campaign of life appointed him; then, rising up in the 
strength of his conscience, he upbraids the Almighty with His mis- 
use of His power and His indiscriminate tyranny — righteous and 
innocent He destroys alike — and challenges Him to lay aside His 
majesty and meet tiis creature as a man, and then he would not 
fear Him. Even in the second series Job can hardly bring himself 
to face the personal issue raised by the friends. His relations to 
God ab.sorb him almost wholly — his pitiable isolation, the indignities 
showered on his once honoured head, the loathsome .spectacle of 
his body; abandoned by all, he turns for pity from God to men and 
from men to God. Only in the third senes of debates does he put 
out his hand and grasp firmly the theory of his friends, and their 

defences of mud " fall to dust in his hancis. Instead of that roseate 
moral order on which they arc never weary of insisting, he finds only 
disorder and moral confusion. When lie thinks of it , trembling takes 
hold of him. It is not the righteous but the wicked that live, 
grow old, yea, wax mighty in strcngtli, that send forth their children 
like a flock and establish them in their sight. Before the logic of 
facts the theory of the friends goes down ; and with this negative 
result, which the author skilfully reaches through the debate, has 
to be combined his own positive doctrine of the uses of adversity 
advanced in the prologue. 

To a modern reader it appears strange that botli parties were so 
entangled in the meshes of their preconceptions regarding God as to 
be unable to break through to broader views. The friends, while 


maipcaining that injustice on the part of God is inconceivable, 
have given due weight to the persistent testimony of Job’s 
conscience as that behind which it is impossible to go, and found 
refuge in the reflection tliat there might be something inexplicable 
in the ways of God, and that affliction might have some other mean- 
ing than to punish the sinner or even to wean him from his sin. 
And Job, while maintaining his innocence from overt sins, might 
have confessed tlial there was such sinfulness in every human life as 
was sufficient to account for the severest chastisement from heaven, 
or at least he might have stopped short of chargii^ God foolishly. 
Such a position would certainly be taken up by an afflicted saint now, 
and suen an explanation of his sufferings would suggest itself to the 
sufferer, even though it might be in truth a false explanation. 
Perhaps here, where an artistic fault might seem to be committed, 
the art of the writer, or his truth to nature, and the extraordinary 
freedom with which he moves among his matezials, as well as the 
}x>wer and individuality of his dramatic creations, are most remark- 
able. The r61e which the author reserved for himself was to teach 
the truth on the question in dispute, and he accomplishes this by 
allowing his performers to push tneir false principles to their proper 
extreme. There is nothing about which men are usually so sure as 
the character of God. They are ever ready to take Him in their 
own hand, to interpret His providence in their own sense, to say 
what things are consistent or not with His character and word, 
and beat down the opposing consciences of other men by His 
so-called authority, which is nothing but their own. The friends 
of Job were religious Orientals, men to whom God was a being 
in immediate contact with the world and life, to whom the idea 
of second causes was unknown, on whom science had not yet begun 
to dawn, nor the conception of a divine scheme pursuing a distant 
end by complicated means, in which the individual's interest may 
suffer for the larger good. The broad sympathies of the author and 
his sense of the truth lying in the theory of the friends are seen in the 
scope which he allows them, in the richness of the thought and the 
splendid luxuriance of the imagery — drawn from the immemorial 
moral consent of mankind, the testimony of the living conscience, 
and the observation of life — with which he makes them clothe 
their views. He remembered the elements of truth in the theory 
from which he was departing, that it was a national heritage, which 
he himself perhaps had been constrained not without a struggle to 
abandon* and, while showing its insufficiency, he sets it forth in its 
most brilliant form. 

The extravagance of Job's a-ssertions was occasioned greatly 
by the extreme position of his friends, which left no room for his 
conscious innocence along with the rectitude of God. Again, the 
poct'.s purpose, as the prologue shows, was to teach that afflictions 
may fall on a man out of all connexion with any offence of his own, 
and merely as the trial of his righteousness; and hence he allows 
Job, as by a true instinct of the nature of his sufferings, to repudiate 
all connexion between them and sin in himself. And further, the 
terrible conflict into which the suspicions of the Satan brought 
Job could not be exhibited without pushing him to the verge of 
ungodliness. These are all elements of the poet's art : but art and 
nature are one. In ancient Hebrew life the sense of sin was less 
deep than it is now. In the dc-sert, too, men speak boldly of Cod. 
Notliing is more false than to judge the poet's creation from our 
later point of view, and construct a theory of the book according 
to a more developed sense of sin and a deeper reverence for God 
than belonged to antiquity. In complete contradiction to the testi- 
mony of the book it.self, .some critics, as Hengstenberg and Budde, 
have assumed tliat Job's spiritual pride was the cause of his afflic- 
tioii.s, that this was the root of bitterness in him which must be killed 
down cre he could become a true saint. The fundamental position 
of the book is that Job was already a true saint; this is testified 
by God Him.self, is the radical idea of the author in the prologue, 
and the very hypothesis of the drama. We might be ready to think 
that Job's afflictions did not befall him out of all connexion with his 
own condition of mind, and we might be disposed to find a vindica- 
tion of God's ways in thi.s. There is no evidence that such an idea 
was shared by the author of the liook. It is remarkable that the 
attitude which we imagine it would have been so easy for Job to 
assume, namely, while holding fast his integrity, to fall back upon the 
incxplicableness of providence, of which there are such imposing 
descriptions in his speeches, is just the attitude which Is taken up in 
ch. xxviii. It is far from certain, however, that this chapter is an 
integral part of the original hook. 

The other line running through llie lK>;>k, the varying attitude of 
fob's mind towards God, exhibits dramatic action and tragic 
interest of the highest kind, though the movement is internal. 
That the exhibition of this struggle in Job's mind was a main point 
in the author's purpose is seen from the fact that at the end of each 
of his great trials he notes that Job sinned not, nor ascribed wrong 
tu God (i. 22] ii. lo), and from the effect which the divine voice 
from the whirlwind is made to produce upon him (xl. 3). In 
the first cycle of debate (iv.-xiv.) Job’s mind reaches the deepest 
limit of estrangement. There he not merely charges God with 
injustice, but, unable to reconcile His form<^ goodness with His 
present enmity, he regards the latter as the true expression of 
God's attitude towards His creatures, and the former, comprising 
all his infinite creative skill in weaving the delicate organism of 
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human nature and^ the rich endowments of His providence, onty as 
the means of exercising His road and immoral cruelty in the time to 
come. When the iiemitic skin of Job is scratched, we find a modem 
pessimist beneath. Others in later days have brought the keen 
sensibility of the human frame and the torture whic^ it endures 
together, and asked with Job to whom at last all this has to be 
referred. Towards the end of the cycle a star of heavenly light seems 
to rise on the horizon | the thoi^ht seizes the suffcrcr*s mind that man 
might have another life, that God's anger pursuing him to the grave 
might be sated, and that He might call him out of it to Himself 
agmn (xiv. 15). This idea of a resurrection, unfamiliar to Job 
at first, is one which he is allowed to reach out of the necessities of 
the moral complications around him, but from the author's manner 
of using the idea we may judge that it was familiar to himself. 
In the second cycle the thought of a future reconciliation witli God 
is more firmly grasped. That satisfaction or at least composure 
which, when we observe calamities tliat we cannot morally account 
for, we reach by considering that providence is a great scheme 
moving according to general laws, and that it does not always truly 
reflect the relation of God to the individual, Job reached in the only 
way possible to a Semitic mind. He drew a distinction between 
ail outer God whom events obey, pursuing him in His anger, and an 
inner God whose heart was with him, who was aware of his innocence ; 
and he appeals from God to God, and beseeches God to pledge 
Himself that he shall receive justice from God (xvi. ig; xvii. 3). 
And so high at last does this consciousness that (vod is at one with 
him rise that he avows his assurance that He wilt yet appear to do 
him justice before men, and that he shall see Him with his'own eyes, 
no more estranged but on his side, and for this moment he faints 
with longing (xix, 23 seq.).^ 

After this expression of faith Job's mind remains calm, though 
he ends by firmly charging God withpervorting his right, and demand- 
ing to know the cause of his afflictions (xxvii. 2 scq.; xxxi. 35, 
where render : " Oh, that I had the indictment which mine adversary 
has written I "). In answer to this demand the Divine voice answers 
Job out of the tempest : " Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge?" The word "counsel" intimates to 
Job tliat God does not act without a design, large and beyond the 
comprehension of man; and to impress this is the purpose of the 
Divine speeches. The speaker does not enter into Job's particular 
cause; there is not a word tending to unravel his riddle; his mind 
is drawn away to the wisdom and majesty of God Himself. His 
own words and those of his friends arc but re-echoed, but it is God 
Himself who now utters them. Job is in immediate nearness to the 
majest>* of heaven, wise, unfathomable, ironical over the iittlencHS 
of man, and he is abased; God Himself effects what neither the man's 

^ Thi.s remarkable passage reads thus : " But 1 know that my 
redeemer liveth, and afterwards he shall arise upon the dust^ and after 
%ny skint even this body, is desiroyedt without my flesh shall I see God; 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not as a 
stranger; my reins within me are consumed with longing." The 
redeemer who liv'cth and shaU arise or stand upon the earth is God 
whom he shall sec with his own eyes, on his side. The course of 
exegesis was greatly influenced by the translation of Jerome, who, 
departing from the Itala, rendered ; "In novissimo die de terra 
surrecturus sum . . , et rursum circumdabor pcllo mea et in came 
mea videl>o deum meum." The only point now in question is 
whether : (a) Job looks for this manifestation of God to him while he 
is still alive, or (6) after death, and therefore in the sense of a spiritual 
vision and union with God in another life; that is, whether the 
words " destroyed " and " without my flesh " are to he taken 
relatively only, of the extremest effects of his disease upon him, or 
literally, of the separation of the body in death. A third view which 
assumes that the words rendered " without my flesh," which run 
literally, " out of my flesh," mean looking out from my flesh, 
that is, clothed with a new body, and finds the idea of resurrection 
repeated, perhaps imports more into the language than it will 
fairly bear. In favour of (b) may be adduced the persistent refusal 
of Job throughout to entertain the idea of a restoration in this life; 
the word " afterwards "; and perhaps the analogy of other passages 
where the same situation appears, as Ps. xlix. and Ixxiii., although 
the actual denouement of tnc tragedy supports (a). The difference 
between the two senses is not important, when the Old Testament 
view' of immortality is considered. To the Hebrew the life beyond 
was not what it is to us, a freedom from sin and sorrow and admission 
to an immediate divine fellowship not attainable here. To him the 
life beyond was at best a prolongation of the life here; all he desired 
was that his fellowship with God here should not be interrupted 
in death, and that Sbeol, the place into which deceased persons 
descended and w'here they remained, cut off from all life with (yod, 
might be overleapt. On this account the theory of Ewald, which 
throws the centre of gravity of the book into this passage in ch. xix., 
considering its purpose to be to teach that the riddles of this life 
shall be solved and its inequalities corrected in a future life, appears | 
one-sided. The point of the passage does not lie in any distmetion 
which it dmws between this life and a future life; it lies in the assur- I 
ance which Job expresses that God, who even now knows his xnno- | 
cence, will vindicate it in the future, and that, though estranged 1 
now, He will at last take him to His heart. | 


own thoughts of God nor the representations of his friends coulo 
accomplish, though hs* the same moans. The religious insij;ht of 
the writer sounds here the profoundest deeps of truth. 

Integrity . — Doubts whether particular portions of the present 
book belonged to the original form of it have been raised by many. 
M. L. De Wette expressed himself as follows ; “ It appears to 
us that the present book of Job has not all flowed from one pen. 
As many books of the Old Testament have been several times 
witten oyer, so has this also ’* (Krsch and Gruber, Ency.^ sect, 
ii. vol. viii.). The judgment formed by De Wette has been 
adhered to more or Jess by most of those who have studied tin* 
book. Questions regarding the unity of such books as this are 
difficult to settle; there is not unanimity among scholars re- 
garding the idea of the book, and consequently they differ as to 
what parts are in harmony or conflict with unity; and it is 
dangerous to apply modern ideas of literary composition and 
artistic unity to the works of antiquity and of the East. 'I'he 
problem raised in the book of Job has certainly received frequent 
treatment in the Old Testament; and there is no likelihood that 
all efforts in this direction have been preserved to us, It is 
j probable that the book of Job was but a great effort amidst 
or after many smaller. It is scarcely to be supposed that one 
with such poetic and literary power as the author of chap. iii. - 
xxxi., xxxviii.-xli. would embody the work of any other writer 
in his own. If there be elements in the book which must be 
pronounced foreign, they have been inserted in the work of the 
author by a later hand. It is not unlikely that our present book 
may, in addition to the great work of the original author, contain 
some fragments of the thoughts of other religious minds upon 
the same cjuestion, and that these, instead of being loosely 
appended, have been fitted into the mechanism of the first work. 
Some of the.se fragments may have originated at first (piite in- 
dependently of our book, while others may be expansions and 
insertions that never existed separately. At the same time it is 
scarcely safe to throw out any portion of the book merely because 
it seems to us out of harmony with the unity of the mam part of 
the poem, or unless several distinct lines of consideration conspire 
to point it out as an extraneous element. 

The argumciils against the originality of the prologue — at*, 
that it is written in prose, that the name Vahweh ajjpears in it, tliat 
sacrifice is referred to. and that there arc inconsistencies between ii 
and the body of the book — are of little weight. There must have 
been .some introduction to the ]>oem explaining the circumstances 
of Job, otherwise the poetical dispute would have been unintelligible, 
for it is improbable thr.t the story of job wa.s so familiar that a poem 
in which he and his friends figured as they do here would have been 
understood. And there i.^ no trace of any other prologue or intro 
duction having over existed. The prologue, too, is an essential 
element of the work, containing the author's positive contribution 
to the doctrine of suffering, for which the discussion in the poem 
prepares the way. The intermixture of prose ami poetry is common 
in Orientid works containing similar discussions; the reference to 
sacrifice is to primitive not to Mosaic sacrifice; and the author, 
while using the name YahweU freely him.self, puts the patriarchal 
Divine names into the mouth of job and his friends because he 
regards them as belonging to the pulriarclial age and to a country 
outside of Israel. That the observance of this rule had a certain 
awkwardness for the writer appears perhaps from his allowing thf* 
name Yahweh to slip in once or twice (xii. 9, cf. xxviii. 28) in familiar 
phrases in the IxKly of the poem. The discrcipancies, such as Job’s 
references to his children as still alive (xix. 17, the interpretation is 
doubtful), and to his .servants, are trivial, and even if real imply 
nothing in a book admittedly poetical and not hi.storical. The 
objections to the epilogue are equally unimportant — ^as that the 
Satan is not mentioned in it, and that Job's restoratitui is in conflict 
with the main idea of the poem — that earthly felicity does not 
follow righteousness. The epilogue confirm.s flu* teaching of the 
poem when it gives the divine sanction to Job's doctrine regarding 
God in opposition to that of the friends (xlii. 7). And it is certainly 
not the intention of the |>ocm to leach that earthly felicity does not 
follow righteousness; its purpose i.s to correct the exclusivcnes'^ 
with which the friends of fob maintained that principle. The 
Satan is introduced in the prologue, exercising his function as minis 
ter of God in heaven ; but it is to misinterpret wholly tlio doctrine 
of evil in the Old Testament to assign to the Satan any such personal 
importance or independence of power as that he should be called 
before the curtain to receive the hisses that accompany his own 
discomfiture. The Satan, though he here appears with the begin- 
nings of a malevolent will of his own, is but the instrument of the 
.sifting providence of God. His work was to try; that done he 
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disappears, his personality being too slight to have any place in the 

result. 

Much graver are the suspicions that attach to th«‘ speeches of 
Flihu. Most of those who have studied the book carefully hold 
that this part does not belong to the original cast, but lias been 
introduced at a considerably later time. ITie piece is one of the 
most interesting parts of the book ; both the person and the thoughts 
of Elitiu are marlced by a strong individnality. This individuality 
has indeed been very diversely estimated. The ancients for the 
most part passed a very severe judgment on Elihu : he is a bufioon, 
a boastful youth whose shallow intermeddling is only to be explained 
by the fewness of his years, the incarnation of folly, or even the 
Satan himself gone a'mumming. Some moderns on the other hand 
have regarded him as tlie incarnation of the voice of God or even 
of God himself. The main objections to the connexion of the 
episode of Elihu with the original book arc : that the prologue and 
epilogue know nothing of him; that on the cause of Job's alhictions 
he occupies virtually the same position as the friends; that bis 
speeches destroy the dramatic effect of the divine manife.itation 
by introducing a lengthened break lietween Job’s challenge and the 
answer of God; that the language and style of the piece are marked 
by an excessive mannerism, too great to have been created by the 
author of the rest of the poem ; that the allusions to the rest of the 
book arc so minute as to Ixttray m reader rather than a hearer; and 
that the views regarding sin, and especially the scandal given to 
the author by the irreverence of Job, indicate a religious advance 
which marks’ a later age. The jioBition taken by Klihu is almost 
tliat of a critic of the book. Regarding the origin of afflictions he 
is at one with ihc friends, although he dwells more on the general 
sinfulness of man Uian on actual sins, and his reprobation of Job's 
position is even greater than theirs. His anger was kindled against 
Job because he made himself right eons before God, and against his 
friends because they found no answ(?r to Job. JHis whole object is 
to refute Job's charge of injustice against (hid. Wliat is novel in 
Elihu, therefore, is not his }X)sition but his arguments. These do 
not laclf cogency, but betray a kind of thought dilTcrcnt from that 
of the friends. Injustice in God, he argues, can only arise from sol- 
fisliness in Him; but the very existence of creation implicp unselfish 
love on God's part, for if He thought only of Himself, He would 
cease actively to uphold creation, and it would fall into death. 
A^ain, without justfp* mere earthly rule is impos.sible; how then is 
injustice conceivable fU Him who rules over all ? Jt is prolmble 
that the original autlior found Iris three inferiocutors a sufficient 
medium for expression, and tliat this new speaker is the creation 
of anotljcr. To a devout and thoughtful reader of the original 
book, belonging perhaps to a more r('verential age, it appeared that 
the language and bearing of lob had scarcely been sufficiently 
reprobated by the original speaker.^, and tliat the ndigious reason, 
apart from any thef^phany, could suggest arguments .sufficient to 
coudenm such demeanour on the part of any man. (b'or an able 
though hardly convincing argument for the originality of the 
discourses of Elihu see Dudde's Cofftn/n?f(/ry.) 

It is more difficult to come to a decision in regard to some other 
portions of the book, particularly ch, xxidi. 7-xxviii. in the latter 
part of cli, xxvii. Job .seems to go over to the camp of his opfioncnts, 
and expresses sentiments in complete contradiction to his former 
views. Hence some have thought the passage to be the missing 
speech of Zopliar. Others, as Hitzig, believe that Job is parodying 
the ideas of the friends; while others, like Ewald, consider that he ’s 
recanting his former excesse.s, and making such a modification us 
to express correctly his views on evil. None of these opinions i$ 
quite satisfactory', though the last proKably exj^esaf'S the view with 
which Uic passage was introduced, whctlicr it be original or not. 
The meaning of ch. xxviii. can only he that " Wisdom," that is, a 
^eoretical compi chension of providence, is unattainable by man, 
whose only wisdom is the fear of the Lord or practical piety'. But 
to bring Job to the feeling of this truth was just the purpose of the 
theoplwiny' and the divine speeches; and, if Job had reached it 
already through his own reflection, the theophany bffcomes an 
irrelevancy. It is difficult, therefore, to find a place for these two 
chapters in the original work. The hymin on wisdom is a most 
exquisite poem, which proliably oriphated sejiarately', and was 
brought into our book with a purpose similar to that w'hich suggested 
the speeches of Elihu. Objections have also been raiswl to the 
desermtions of leviathan and behemoth (ch. xl. x^-xli,). Regarding 
these it may be enough to say' that in meaning these passages are 
in perfect harmony' witli other parts of the I'ivinc words, although 
tiicrc is a broadtli and detail in the style unlike the sharp, short, 
ironical touches otherwi.se characteristic of this part of the poem. 
(Other longer passages, the originality of which has been called 
into question, arc ; xvii. 8 scq. • xxi. Ib~i8; xxii. 17 seq. : xxhi. 8 seq, ; 
xxiv. 9, 18-24; xxvi. 5-14. On these see the commentaries.) 

DaU. — The age of such a book as Job, dealing only with prin- 
ciples and having no direct references to historical events can be 
fixed only approximately. Any conclusion can be reached only 
by an induction founded on matters which do not afford perfect 
certainty, such as the comparative development of certain moral 
ideas in different uges, the pressing claims of certain problems for 


solution at particular epochs of the history of Israel, and points 
of contact with other writings of which the age may with some 
certainty be determined. The Jewish tradition that the book 
is Mosaic, and the idea that it is a production of the desert, 
written in another tongue and tran.slated into Hebrew, want 
even a shadow of probability. The book is a genuine outcome 
of the religious life and thou^t of Israel, the product of a 
religious knowledge and experience that were possible among 
no other people. That the author lays the sceiw of the poem 
outside his own nation and in the patriarchal age is a proceeding 
common to him with other dramatic writers, who find freer play 
for their priiicuples in a region removed from the present, where 
they are not hampered by the obtrusive forms of actual life, but 
are free to mould occurrences into the moral form that their 
ideas require. 

It is the opinion of some scholars, e.g, Delitzsch, that the book 
belongs to the age of Solomon. It cannot be earlier than this age, 
lor Job (vii. 17) travesties the ideas of Ps. viii. in a manner 
whidi shows that this hymn was well known. To infer the 
date from a comparison of litcraiy coincidences und allusion.s 
is however a very delicate operation. For, first, owing to the 
unity of thought and language which pervades the Old Testa- 
ment, in which, regarded merely as a national literature, it 
differs from all other national literatures, we are apt to be 
deceived, and to take mere similarities for literary allusions and 
(quotations; and, secondly, even when we are sure that there is 
dependence, it is often uncommonly difficult to decide w'hich is the 
original source. The reference to Job in Ezek. xiv. 14 is not to 
our book, but to the man (a legendary figure) who was afterwards 
made the hero of it. The affinities on the other hand between Job 
and Isa. xl.-lv. are very close. Tlic date, however, of this part 
of Isaiah is uncertain, though it cannot have received its final 
form, if it be composite, long before the return. Between Job iii. 
and Jer. xx. 14 seq. there is, again, certainly literary connexion. 
But the judgment of different minds differs on the question 
which passage is dependent on the other. The language of 
Jeremiah, however, has a natural pathos and genuineness of 
feeling in it, somewhat in contrast with the elaborate poetical 
finish of Job’s words, which might suggest the originality of 
the former. 

The tendency among recent scholars is to put the book of 
Job not earlier than the 5th century B.c. There are good reasons 
for putting it in tJic 4th century. It stands at the beginning 
of the era of Jewish pliilosophiral inquiry — its affinities arc 
with Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes, and the Wisdom of 
Solomon, a body of writings that belongs to the latest i>eriod 
of pre-Christian Jewish literary development (see Wisdom 
Literature:). Its points of connexion witli Isa. xl.-lv. relate 
only to the problem of the suffering of the righteous, and that 
it is later than the Isaiah passage appears from the fact that 
this latter is national and ritual in scope, while Job is universal 
and ethical. 

The book of Job is not literal history, though it reposes on 
historical ti*adjtion. To this tradition belong probably the name 
of Job and his country, and the names of his three friends, 
and perhaps also many other details impossible to specify 
particularly. The view that the book is entirely a literary 
creation w’ith no basis in historical tradition is as old as the 
Talmud (Balfa Bathra^ xv. j), in which a rabbi is cited who says : 
Job w'as not, and was not created, but is an allegory, lliis 
view is supported by Hengstenberg and others. But pure 
poetical creations on so extensive a scale are not probable in the 
East and at so early an age. 

Author , — The author of the book is wholly unknown. The 
religious life of Israel was at certain periods very intense, and 
at those times the spiritual energy of the nation expressed itself 
almost impersonally, through men who forgot themselves and 
were speedily forgotten in name by others. Hitzig conjectures 
that the author was a native of the north on account of the free 
criticism of providence whkh he allows himself. Others, on 
account of some affinities with the prophet Amos, infer that he 
belonged to the south of Judah, and this is supposed to account 
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for his intimate acquamtancc with the desert. Ewald considers 
that he belonged to the exile in Egypt, on account of his minute 
acquaintance with that country. But all these conjectures 
localize an author whose knowledge was not confined to any 
locality, who was a true child of the East and familiar with 
life and nature in every country there, who was at the same time 
a true Israelite and felt that the earth was the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, and whose sympathies and thought took in ail 
God’s works. 

Literature. — Commentaries by Ewald (1854): Renan (1859); 
pelitssch (1864); Zdckler in Lange’s Bibdwetk (187a); F. C. Cook 
in Speah$r’s Comm. (1880); A. B. Davidson in Cambridge Bible 
(188.^; Dillmann (1891)* K. Budde (x8oO); Duhm See 

also Hockstra, Joo dc Knecht van Jehovah in Theol. TiidstJtr. 
(1871), and, in rcixlv, A. Kuenen, loben de leidende Knecbt van 
BOiveh/’ ibid. (1873); C. H. H. Wright in Esstiys (i88b); G.G. 
Bradley, Loots, on lob (and cd., 1888) ; Cheync, Job and Holomon 
(2887) ; Dawson, Wtsd. Lit. (1893) ; D. B. Macdonald, " Tlie Original 
Form of the Legend of Job in joum. Bib. Lit. (1095); E. Hatch, 
Essays in Bib. Gk. (1889!; A. Diilmann, in Teans. of Roy. Penss. 
.lead, (1890). (A. B. D.; C. H. T.*) 

JOBST, or JoDOCiTS (c. 1350-1411), margrave of Moravia, 
WI4S a son of John Henry of Luxemburg, margrave of Moraxoa, 
and grandson of John, the blind king of Bohemia. He became 
margrave of Moravia on liis father’s death in 1375, and his clever 
and unscrupulous character enabled him to amass a considerable 
amount of wealth, while his ambition led him into constant 
quarrels with his brother Procop, his cousins, the German king 
Wenccslaus and Sigismimd, mar^ave of Brandenburg, and 
others. By taking adv^tage of their difficulties he won consider- 
able power, and the record of his life is one of warfare and 
treachery, followed by broken promises and transitory rccon-r 
cihations. In 1385 and 1388 he purchased Brandenburg from 
Sigismund, and the duchy of Luxemburg from Wenccslaus; and 
in T397 he also became possessed of upper and lower Lusatia. 
For some time he had entertained hopes of the German throne 
and had negotiated with Wenccslaus and others to tliis end. 
When, however, King Rupert died in T410 he maintained at 
first timt liiere was no vacancy, as Wenccslaus, who had been 
deposed in 1400, was still king; but changing his attitude, he 
was chosen German king at Frankfort on the ist of October 
1410 in opposition to Sigismund, who had been elected a few days 
previously. Jobst however was never crowned, and his death 
on the i7lh of January 1411 prevented hostilities between the 
rival kings. 

See F. M. FVljtel, Loheiisgeschichte des rdmischen und bvhmischen 
Kiinigs Wenccslaus (1788-1790); |. Heiclemann, Did Mark Branden- 
burg unter Jobst von Mahren (x88i]; J. Aschbach, Geschichte Kaiser 
Sigmunds (1838-1845); F. PalacKV, Ccschichie von Bdhmen^ iii. 
(1804-2874); and T. 1 -indner, Geschichte des Deutschen Reiches vom 
Ends des 14 Jahrhunderts bis zur Reformation, i. (1875-1880). 

JOB’S TEARS, in botany, the {popular name for Coix Lackryma- 
fobiy a species of grass, of the tribe maydeae, which also includes 
the maize (see Grasses). The seeds, or properly fruits, are con- 
tained singly in a stony involucre or bract, which does not open 
until the enclosed seed germinates. The young involucre sur- 
rounds the female flower and the stalk supporting the spike of 
male flowers, and when rij)e has the appearance of bluish-white 
porcelain. Being shaped somewhat like a large drop of fluid, the 
form has suggested the name. The fruits are esculent, but the 
involucres are the part chiefly used, for making necklaces and 
other ornaments. The plant is a native of India, but is now 
widely spread throughout the tropical zone. It grow.s in marshy 
places; and is cultivated in China, the fruit having a supposed 
value as a diuretic and anti-phthisic. It was cultivated by John 
Gerard, author of the famous Uerbally at the end of the 16th 
century as a tender annual. 

JOCASTA, or Iocasta (To/caVr?;; in Homer, ‘Evi/faVriy), in 
Greek legend, wife of Laius, mother (afterwards wife) of Oedipus 
(f.u.), daughter of Menoeccus, sister (or daughter) of Creon. 
According to Homer(W. xi. 271) and Sophocles (Oed. Tyr. 1241), 
on learning that Oedipus was her son she immediately hanged 
herself; but in Euripides (Phoenissae, 1455) she stabs herself 
over tiie bodies of her sons Eteocks and Polyntces, who had slain 
each other in single combat before the w*alls of Thebes. ■ 


JOCKET» a professional rider of race-horses, now the current 
usage (see Horsb-racing). The word is by origin a diminuti^ e 
of “ Jock,” the Northern or Scots colloquial equivalent of the 
name “ John ” (cf. Jack). A familiar instance of the use of the 
word as a name is in “ Jockey of Norfolk ” in Shakespeare s 
Richard 111 . v. 3, 304. In the i6th and 17th centuries the word 
was applied to horse^ealers, postilions, itinerant minstrels and 
vagabonds, and thus frequently bore the meaning of a cunning 
trickster, a sharp,” whence. “ to jockey,” to outwit, or “ do ” 
a person out of something. The current usage is found in John 
Evelyn’s Diary, 1670, w hen it was clearly well known. Gcon^e 
Borrow’s attempt to derive the word from the gipsv^ chukmy a 
heavy whip used by horse-dealing gipsies, has no foundation. 

JODELLE, Etienne, seigneur de Limodin (1532^^573), 
French dramatist and poet, was born in Paris of a noble family. 
He attached himself to the poetic circle of the Pkiade (see 
Daurat) and proceeded to apply the principles of the reformers 
to dramatic composition. Jodellc aimed at creating a classical 
drama that should be in every respect diffeicnt from the 
moralities and soties that then occupied the French stage. 
His first play, Cleopdtre captive y was represented liefore the court 
at Reims in 1552. Jodelle himself took the title role, and tiie 
cast included his friends Remy Bellcau and Jean de. la Peruse. 
In honour of the play's success the friends organized a little 
fete at Arcueil when a goat garlanded with flowers was led in 
procession and presented to tlie author— a ceremony exaggerated 
by the enemies of llie Ronsardists into a rcncw'al of tlie pagan 
rites of the worship of Bacchus. Jodelle wrote two other plays. 
Eugency a comedy satirizing the supiTior clergy, had less success 
than it deseived. Its preface poured scorn on Jodcllc’s pre- 
decessors in comedy, but in reality his own methods arc not so 
very different from theirs. Didon sc sacrifiani, a tragedy which 
follows Virgil’s narrative, appears never to have been represented. 
Jodelle died in jioverty in July T573. Ilis w^orks were collected 
the year after his death by Charles de la Mothe, They include 
a quantity of miscellaneous verse dating chiefly from Jodelle’s 
youth, 'fhe intrinsic value of his tragtulies is small. Cliopdlre 
is lyric rather than dramatic. Throughout the five acts of the 
piece nothing actually happens. The death of Antony is an- 
nounced by his ghost in the first act; the story of Cleopatra’s 
suicide is related, but not represented, in the filth. Each act 
is terminated by a chorus which moralizes on such subjects as 
the inconstancy of fortune and the judgments of heiivcn on 
human pride. But the play was the starting-point of French 
classical tragedy, and was soon followed by the Medic (2553) of 
Jean de la l*eruse and the Aman (1561) of Aiulrd dc Kivaudeau. 
Jodelle was a rapid worker, but idle and fond of dissipation. 
His friend Ronsard siiid that his published poems gave no 
adequate idea of his powers. 

Jodclle's works arc collected (1868) in the PlHade frangaise of 
Charliss Marty-Lave.'iiix. ' 1 ‘nc prefatory notice gives full itifurma- 
tiun of the sources of JoilelU s I>iogniphy, and La Mothe's criticism 
is reprinted in its entirety. 

JODHPUR, or Mar war, a native state of India, in tlie 
Rajpulana agency. Area, m »963 (iQoi), i, 93 S> 5 f' 5 i 

showing a decrease of 23 % in Uie decade, due to the results of 
famine. Estimated revenue, £373,600; tribute, £14,000. The 
general aspect of the country is that of a sandy plain, divided 
into two unequal parts by the river Luni, and dotted with pic- 
turesque conical hills, attaining in places an elevation of 3000 ft. 
The river lAini is the principal feature in the physical aspects of 
Jodhpur. One of its headstreams rises in the sacred kike of 
Pushkar in Ajmere, and the main river flows through Jodhpur 
in a south-w'esterly direction till it is finally lost in the marshy 
ground at the head of the Runn of Cutch. It is fed by numerous 
tributaries and occasionally overflows its banks, fine crops 
of wheat and barley being grown on the saturated soil. Its 
water is, as a rule, saline or brackish, but comparatively sweet 
water is obtained from wells sunk at a distance of 20 or 30 yds. 
from the river bank. The famous salt-lake of Sambhar is situ- 
ated on the borders of Jodhpur and Jaipur, and two smaller 
lakes of the same description lie within the limits of the state, 
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from which large quantities of salt are extracted. Marble 
is mined in the north of the state and along the south-east 
border. 

The population consists of Rathor Rfijputs (who form the 
ruling class); Brahmans, Charans, Bhats, Mahajans or traders, and 
Tats. The Charans, a sacred race, hold large religious grants of 
land, and enjoy peculiar immunities as traders in local produce. 
The Bhats are by profession genealogists, but also engage in 
trade. Marwari traders are an enterprising class to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of India. 

The principal crops are millets and pulses, but wheat and 
barley are largely produced in the fertile tract watered by the 
Luni river. The manufactures comprise leather boxes and 
brass utensils; and turbans and scarfs and a description of em- 
broidered silk knotted thread are specialities of the country. 

The Mah&r&j& belongs to the Rathor clan of R&jputs. The 
family chronicles relate that after the downfall of the Rathor 
dynasty of Kanauj in 1194, SivajT, the grandson of J&i Ch&nd, 
the last king of Kanauj, entered M&rwar on a pilgrimage to 
Dwarka, and on halting at the town of Pali he and his followers 
settled there to protect the Brahman community from the con- 
stant raids of marauding bands. The Rathor chief thus laid the 
foundation of the state, but it was not till the time of Rfto Chanda, 
the tenth in succession from SivajT, that Marwiir was actually 
conquered. His grandson Jodha founded the city of Jodhpur, 
which he made his capital. In 1561 the country was invaded 
by Akbar, and the chief was forced to submit, and to send his 
son as a mark of homage to take service under the Mogul emperor. 
When this son Udai Singh succeeded to the chiefship, he gave 
his sister Jodhbai in marriage to Akbar, and was rewarded by the 
restoration of mo.st of his former possessions. Udai Singh’s son, 
Gaj Singh, held high service under Akbar, and conducted success- 
ful expeditions in Gujarat and the Deccan. The bigoted and 
intolerant Aurangzcb invaded Marwar in 1679, plundered Jodh- 
pur, sacked all the large towns, and commanded the conversion 
of the Rathors to Mahommedanism. This cemented all the 
Rajput clans into a bond of union, and a triple alliance was 
formed by the three states of Jodhpur, Udaipur and Jaipur, to 
throw ofl the Mahommedan yoke. One of the conditions of 
this alliance was that the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur should 
regain the privilege of marriage with the Udaipur family, which 
they had forfeited by contracting alliances with the Mogul em- 
perors, on the understanding that the offspring of Udaipur 
princesses should succeed to the state in preference to all other 
children. The quarrels arising from this stipulation lasted 
through many generations, and led to the invitation of Mahratta 
help from the rival aspirants to power, and finally to the sub- 
jection of all the Rajput states to the Mahrattas, Jodhpur was 
conquered by Sindhia, who levied a tribute of £60,000, and took 
from it the fort and town of Ajmcre. Internecine disputes and 
succession wars disturbed the peace of the early years of the 
century, until in January 1818 Jodhpur was taken under British 
protection. In 1839 the misgovernment of the rajfl led to an 
insurrection which compelled the interference of the British. 
In 1843, the chief having died without a son, and without having 
adopted an heir, the nobles and state officials were left to select 
a successor from the nearest of kin. Their choice fell upon R&j& 
Takht Sinh, chief of Abmednagar. This chief, who did good 
service during the Mutiny, died in 1873. MahSrSja Jaswant 
Singh, who died in 1896, was a very enlightened ruler. His 
brother, Sir Pertab Singh (^.w.), conducted the administration 
until his nephew, Sardar Singh, came of age in 1898. The 
imperial service cavalry formed part of the reserve brigade 
during the Tirah campaign. 

The state maintains a railway running to Bikanir, and there 
fe also a branch railway into Sind, Gold, silver and copper 
money is coined. The state emblems are a fhar or sprig of seven 
branches and a khanda or sword. Jodhpur practically escaped 
the plague, but it suffered more severely than any other part of 
Rajputana from the famine of 1899-1900. In February 1900 
more than 110,000 persons were in receipt of famine relief. 

The city of Jodhpur is 64 m. by rail N.W. of Marwar junction, 


on the Rajput^ railway. Pop. (1901X 60,437. It was built 
by Rao Jodha in 1459, ^ 9 ^ 

government. It is surrounded by a stron^^ wall nearly 6 m. in 
extent, with seventy gates. The fort, which stands on an iso- 
lated rock, contains the mahAr&j&’s palace, a large and handsome 
building, completely covering the crest of the hiU on which it 
stands, and overlooking the city, which lies several hundred feet 
below. The city contains palaces of the mah&r&j&, and town 
residences of the thdkurs or nobles, besides numerous fine temples 
and tanks. Building stone is plentiful and close at hand, and 
the architecture is solid and handsome. Three miles north of 
Jodhpur are the ruins of Mandor, the site of the ancient capital 
of the Parihar princes of MftrwSr, before its conquest by the 
Rathors. Mills for grinding flour and crushing grain have been 
constructed for the imperial service troops. The Jaswant 
college is affiliated to the B.A. standard of the Allahabad univer- 
sity. To the Hewson hospital a wing for eye diseases was added 
in 1898, and the Jaswant hospital for women is under an English 
lady doctor. 

JOEL. The second book among the minor prophets in the 
Bible is entitled The word of Yahweh that came to Joel the son of 
Pethuel, or, as the Septuagint, Latin, Syriac and other versions 
read, BethueL Nothing is recorded as to the date or occasion 
of the prophecy. Most Hebrew prophecies contain pointed 
references to the foreign politics and social relations of the nation 
at the time. In the book of Joel there are only scanty allusions 
to Phoenicians, Philistines, Egypt and Edom, couched in terms 
applicable to very different ages, while the prophet’s own people 
are exhorted to repentance without specific reference to any of 
those national sins of which other prophets speak. The occasion 
of the prophecy, described with great force of rhetoric, is no 
known historical event, but a plague of locusts, perhaps repeated 
in successive seasons; and even here there are features in the 
description which have led many expositors to seek an allegorical 
interpretation. The most remarkable part of the book is the 
e.schatological picture with which it closes; and the way in which 
the plague of locusts appears to be taken as foreshadowing the 
final judgment — the great day or assize of Yahweh, in which 
Israel’s enemies arc destroyed — is so unique as greatly to ('om- 
plicatc the exegetical problem. It is not therefore surprising 
that the most various views arc still held as to the date and mean- 
ing of the book. Allegorists and literalists still contend over the 
first and still more over the second chapter, and, while the largest 
number of recent interpreters accept Credner’s view that the 
prophecy was written in the reign of Joash of Judah (835- 
796 B.c, ?), a powerful school of critics (including A. B. Davidson) 
follow the view suggested by Vatke {Bib. TheoL p. 462 seq.), 
and reckon Joel among the post-exile prophets. Other scholars 
give yet other dates : see the particulars in the elaborate work 
of Merx. The followers of Credner are literalists; the opposite 
school of modems includes some literalists (as Duhm), while 
others (like Hilgenfeld, and in a modified sense Merx) adopt 
the old allegorical interpretation which treats the locusts as a 
figure for the enemies of Jerusalem. 

I'hcre are cogent reasons for placing Joel either earlier or later 
than the great series ol prophets extending from the time when 
Amos first proclaimed the approach of the AssjTian down to the 
Babylonian exile. In Joel the enemies of Israel are the nations 
collectively, and among those specified by name neither Assyria nor 
Chaldaca finds a place. This circumstance might, if it stood alone, 
be explained by placing Joel with Zephaniah in the brief interval 
beriveen the declme of the empire of Nineveh and the advance 01 
the Babylonians. But it is further obvious that Joel has no part 
in the internal struggle between spiritual Yahweh- worship and idola- 
try w'hich occupied all the propnets from Amos to the captivity. 
He presupposes a nation of yahweh-worshlppers, w'hose religion 
has Its centre in the temple and priesthood of Zion, which is indeed 
conscious of sin, and needs forgiveness and an outpouring of the 
Spirit, but is not visibly divided, as the kingdom of Judah was, 
between the adherents of spiritual prophecy and a party whose 
national w^orship of Yahweh involved for them no fundamental 
separation from the surrounding nations. The book, therefore, 
must have been written before the ethico-spiritual and the popular 
conceptions of Yahweh came into conscious antagonism, or else 
after the fall of the state and the restoration of the community 
of Jerusalem to religious rather than political existence had decided 
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the conteat in favour of the prophets, and of the Laur in which their 
teaching was ultimately c^^s^hzed. 

The considera.tions which have given currency to an early date 
for Joel are of various kinds. The absence of all mention of one great 
oppressing world-power seems most natural before the westward 
march of Assyria involved Israel in the general politics of Asia. 
The purity of the style is also urged, and a comps^son of Amos i. 2, 
loel iii. 16 (Hcb. iv. 16), and Amos ix. 13, Joel iii. 18 (iv. 1^), has 
been tak^ as proving that Amos knew our book. The last argument 
m^ht be inverted with much greater probabili^, and numerous 
points of contact between Joel and other parts of the Old Testament 
{e.g. Joel ti. 2, Exod. x. 14; Joel ii. 3, Ezek. xxxvi. 35; Joel iii. 10, 
Mic. IV. 3) make it not incredible that the purity of his style — which 
is rather elegant than original and strongly markc^d — is in large 
measure the fruit of literary culture. The absence of allusion to a 
hostile or oppressing empire may be fairly taken in connexion with 
the fact that the prophecy gives no indfication of political life at 
Jerusalem* When the whole people is mustered in ch. i., the elders 
or sheiklis of the mumcipalil^ ana the priests of the Icmpltj are the 
most prominent figures. The king is not mentioned — which on 
Credner’s view is explained by assuming that the plague fell in the 
minority of Joash, wnen the priest jehoiada held the renis of power — 
and the princes, councillors and warriors necessary to an independent 
state, and so often referred to by the prophets before the exile, 
arc altogether lacking. The nation has only a municipal organiza- 
tion with a priestly aristocracy, precisely the state of things that 
prevailed under the Persian empire. That the Persians do not appear 
as enemies of Yahweh and his people is perfectly natural. They were 
hard masters but not invaders, and under them the enemies of the 
J ews were their neighbours, j ust as appears in J oel . ^ Those, Iv > wever, 
who place our prophet in the minority of King Joash draw a special 
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(2 Chron. xxi. 16, xxii. i). These were recent events in the time of 
Joash, and in like manner the Phoenician slave trade in Jewish 
children is carried back to an early date by the reference in Amos i. 9. 
This argument is rather specious than sound. Edom's hostility to 
Judah was incessant, but the feud reached its full intensity only 
after the time of Deuteronomy (xxiii. 7), when the Edomites joined 
the Chaldaeans, drew profit from the overthrow of the Jews, whose 
land they partly occupied, and exercised barbarous cruelty towards 
the fugitives of jerusalem (Obad. passim ; Mai. i. 2 scq.; Isa. Ixiii.). 
The offence of shedding innocent blood charged on them by Joel 
is natural after these events, but hardly so in connexion with the 
revolt against jomm. 

As regards the Philistines, it is impossible to lay much weight on 
the statement of Chronicles, unsupported as it is by the? older history, 
and in Joel the J^hilistines plainly stand in one category with the 
Phoenicians, as slave dealers, not as armed foes, Gaza in fact was a 
slave emporium as early as the time of Amos (i. 6), and continued so 
till Homan times. 

'Thus, if any inference as to date can be drawn from ch. iii,, it 
must rest on special features of the trade in slaves, which was always 
an importanl pari of the cfjmmerce of the Levant. In the time of 
Amos the slaves coUected by Philistines and Tyrians were jkjUI en 
masse to Edom, and presumably went to Egypt or Arabia. Joel 
complains that they were sold to the Grccian.s (Javan, lonians).- 
It is probable that some Hebrew and Syrian slaves were exported 
to the Mediterranean coasts from a very early date, and Isa. xi. ii 
already speaks of Israelites captive in these districts as well as in 
Eg3mt, Ethiopia and the East. But the traffic in this direction 
barmy became extcn.sive till a later date. In J.)eut. xxviii. 68, 
Egypt is still the chief goal of the maritime' slave trade, and in 
Ezek. xxvii. 13 Javan exports slaves to Tyre, not conversely. Thus 
the allusion to Javan in Joel better suits a later date, when Syrian 
slaves were in special request in Greece.* And the name of Javan is 
not found in any part of the Old Testament certainly older than 
Ezekiel. In Jod it seems to stand as a general representative of 
the distant countries reached by the Mediterranean (in contra.sl 
with the southern Arabians, Sahaeans, ch. iii. 8), the farthest nation 
reached by the fleets of the Ked Sea, This is precisely the geographi- 
cal standpoint of the post-exile author of Gen. x. 4, where (assuming 
that Elishah = Carthage? and Tarshish = Tarlcssus) Javan includes 
Cartilage and Tartessus. 

Finally, the allusion to Egypt in Joel iii. iQ must on Credners 
theory be explained of the invasion of Shishak a century before 

^ In the A.V. of ii. 17 it appears that subjection to a forctign power 
is not a present fact but a thing feared. But the parallelism and 
V. IQ justify the rendering in margin of R.V. “ use a byword against 
them^*' 

- The hypothesis of an Arabian Javan, applied to Joel iii. 6 by 
Credner, Hitzig, and others, may be viewed as exploded (see Stade, 
DasVolk Javan, "1880, reprinted in h\&Akad.Redsn u.Abhandlungen, 
1899, pp. 123-142). The question, however, has to be re-examined; 
later interpreters, e,g, the LXX translators, may have misunder- 
.stood. The text of the passages has to be critically treated anew. 
See Cheync, Tradiiions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel (on Gen. x. 2). 

® Compeure Movers, Phonixisches Alterthum, in. i. yoseq. 


Joash. From this time down to the last pei'iod of the Hebrew 
monarchy Egypt was not the enemy of Judah. 

If the arguments chiefly relied on for an early date are so pre- 
carious or can even be tunied against their inventors, there are 
oth^s of an unambiguous kind which make for a date in the Persian 
period. It appem from ch. iii. 1, 2, that Joel wrote after the exile. 
I he phrase ^ to bring again the captivity ' would not alone sufiicc 
to prove this, for it is used in a wide sense, and perhaps moans 
rather to “ reverse the calamity/' * but the dispersion of Israel 
among the nations, and the allotment of the Holy Land to new occu- 
pants, cannot fairly be referred to any calamity less than that of the 
captivity. With this the whole standpoint of the prophecy agrees. 
To Joel Judah and the people of Yahweh arc synonyms; northern 
Israel has disappeared. Now it is true that those who take their 
view of the history from Chronicles, where the kingdom of Ephraim 
is always treated as a sect outside the true religion, can reconcile 
tills fact with an early date. But in ancient limes it was not so ; 
and under loosli, the contemporary of Elisha, such a limitation 
of the people of Yahweh is wholly inconceivable. The earliest 
prophetic t^ks liave a quite different standpoint; otlierwiso indeed 
the txx>ks of northern prophets and historians could never have been 
admitted into the Jewish cation. Again, the significant fact that 
there is no mention of a king and princes, but only of sheikhs and 
priests, has a force not to be invalidated by the ingenioii.s reference 
oi the book to the time of Joash's minorily and the sup^xised 
regency of Jehoiada.^ And tlie assumption that there wa.s a tieriod 
before the prophetic conflicts of the 8th century b.c, when spiritual 
prophecy had unchallenged sway, when there was no gross idolatry 
or superstition, when the priests of Jerusalem, acting in accord with 
pro|>hcis like Joel, lield tne same place an heads of a pure worship 
which they occupied after the exile (cf. Ewald, Propheteny i. 8fi), 
is not consistent with history. It rests on the old theory of the 
antiquity of the Levitical Jcgi.sJation, .so that in fact all who place 
that legislation later than Ezekiel arc agreed that the book of Joel 
is also late. In tills connexion one )^K)int deserves sfiecial notice. 
The religious significance of the plague of drouglit and locusts is 
expressed in ch. 1. 9 in the observation that the daily meat and drink 
offering arc cut off, and the token of new blessing is the restoration 
of this service, ch. ii. 14. In other words, the daily oficring is the 
continual symbol of gracious intercourse between Yahweh and his 
people and the main oflicc of religion. This conception, which 
finds its parallel in Dan. viii. xi, xi. 31, xii. 11, is quite in accordance 
with the later law. But under the monarchy the daily oblation was 
the king's private oficring, and not till Ezra's reformation did it 
become the afiair of the community and the central act of natiomd 
worship (Neh. x. 33 scq.).** That Joel wrote not only after the exile 
but after the work of Ezra and Nehcmiah may be viewed as confirmed 
by the allu.sions to the walls of Jerusalem in ch. ii. 7, q. Such is 
tiie historical ba.sis which wc seem to be able to lay for the study of 
the exogetical problems of the book. 

The style of Joel is clear (which hardly favours an early date), 
and his language presents j)eculiarilies which are evidences of a 
! late origin. But the structure of the book, the symbolism and 
the connexion of the prophet’s thoughts have given rise to much 
controversy. It seems safest to start from the fact that the 
prophecy is divided into two well-marked .sections by ch. ii. 18, 
19a. According to the Ma.s.sc)retic vocalization, which is in 
harmony with the most ancient cxegetical tradition as contained 
in the LXX, these words are historical : “ Then the Lord was 
jealous, . . . and answered and said unto his people. Behold,” 
ki\ Such is the natural meaning of the words us painted. 

'Thus the book falls into two parts. In the first the prophet 
speaks in his own name, addressing himself to the people in a 
lively description of a present calamity cuiused by a terrible plague 
of locusts which threatens the entire destruction of the country, 
and appears to be the vehicle of a final consuming judgment 
(the day of Yahweh). There i.s no hope save in repentance and 
prayer; end in ch. ii. t 2 the prophet, speaking now for the first 
time in Yahweh’s name, calls the people to a solemn fast at the 
sanctuary, and invites the intercession of the priests. The 
calamity is described in the strongest colours of Hebrew hyper- 
bole, and it seems arbitrary to seek too literal an interpretation 
of details, e,g. to lay weight on the lour names of locusts, or to 
take ch. i. 20 of a conflagration produced by drought, when it 
appears from ii. 3 that the ravages of the locusts themselves arc 
compared to those of fire. But when due allowance i » made for 

* See Ewald on Jcr. xlviii. 47, Kuenen, TheoL Tijdschrifi (i 873 )» 
P* 519; Schwally, Jf.A.T.lV,, viii. 200, and Brigg.s on Ps. xiv. 7. 

* Stade not unreasonably questions whether 2 King.s xii. 1-3 
implies the paramount politico influence of Jehoiada. 

* See Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels, p. 78 scq.; Prolegomena xur 
Gesch, Israels (1883), p. 82 seq. 
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Eastern rhetoric, there is no occasion to seek in this section 
anything else than literal locusts. Nay, the allegorical interpre- 
tation, which takes the locusts to be hostile invaders, breaks 
through the laws of all reasonable writing; for the poetical hyper- 
bole which compares the invading swarms to an army (ii. 4 seq.) 
would be inconceivably lame if a literal army was dready con- 
cealed under the figure of the locusts. Nor could the prophet so 
far forget himself in hLs allegory as to speak of a victorious host 
as entering the conquered city like a thief (ii, 9). 'Hie second 
part of the book is Yahweh^s answer to the people's prayer. 
The answer begins with a promise of deliverance from famine, 
and of fruitful seasons compensating for the ravages of the locusts. 
In the new prosperity of the land the union of Yahweh and his 
people shall be sealed anew, and so the Lord will proceed to 
pour down further and liigher blessings. The aspiration of 
Moses (Num. xi. 29) and the hope of earlier prophets (Isa. xxxii. 
15, lix. 21 ; Jer. xxxi. 33) shall be fully realized in the outpouring 
of the Spirit on all the Jews and even upon their servants (Isa. 
Ixi. 5 with IvL 6, 7); and then the great day of judgment, which 
had seemed to overshadow Jerusalem in the now averted plague, 
shall draw near with awful tokens of blood and fire and darkness. 
But the terrors of that day are not for the Jews but for their 
enemies. The worshippers of Yahweh on Zion shall be delivered 
(cf. Obad. V. 17, whose word,s Joel expressly quotes in ch, ii. 32), 
and it is their heathen enemies, assembled before Jerusalem 
to war against Yahweh, who shall be mowed down in the valley 
of Tehoshaphat (“ Yahweh judge^ **) by no human arm, but 
by heavenly warriors. Thus definitively freed from the profane 
foot of the stranger (Isa. lii. j), Jerusalem shall abide a holy city 
for e\*er. The fertility of the land shall be such as was long ago 
predicted in Amo.s ix. 13, and streams issuing from the Temple, 
as Ezekiel had described in liis picture of the restored Jerusiilem 
(Ezek. xlvii.), shall fertilize the barren Wadi of Acacias, Egypt 
and Edom, on the other hand, shall be desolate, because they 
have sheti the blood of Yahwch’s innocents. Compare the 
similar predictions against Edom, Isa. xxxiv. 9 seq, (Mai. i. 3), 
and against Egypt, Isa. xix. 5 seq., Ezek. xxix. Joel’s eschato- 
logical picture appears indeed to be largely a combination of 
elements from older unfulfilled prophecies. Its central feature, 
the assembling of the nations to judgment, is already found in 
Zeph. iii. 8, and in Ezekiel’s prophecy concerningGogandMagog, j 
where the wonders of fire and blood named in Joel ii. 30 are also i 
mentioned (Ezek . xxxviii. 22). The other ph3^s^cal features of the 
great day, the darkening of the lights of heaven, are a standing 
figure of the prophets from Amos v. 6, viii. 9, downwards. It is 
characteristic of the prophetic eschatology that images suggested 
by one prophet arc adopted by his successors, and gradually 
become part of the permanent scenery of the last times ; and it is 
a proof of the late date of Joel that almost his whole picture is 
made up of such features. In this respect there is a close paral- 
lelism, extending to minor details, between Joel and the last 
chapters of Zechariah. 

That Joel’s delineation of the finul deliverance and glory 
attaches itself directly to the deliverance of the nation from a 
present calamity is quite in the manner of the so-called prophetic 
perspective. But the fact that the calamity which bulks so 
largely is natural and not political is characteristic of the post- 
exile period. Other prophets of the same age speak much of 
dearth and failure of crops, which in Palestine then as now' were 
aggravated by bad government, and were far more serious to 
a small and isolated community than they could ever have been 
to the old kingdom. It was indeed by no means impossible 
that Jerusalem might have been altoge ther undone by the famine 
caused by the locusts ; and so the conception of these visitants | 
as the destroying army, executing Yahwch’s final judgment, | 
is really much more natural than appears to us at first sight, and 
does not need to be explained aw’ay by allegoiy. The chief 
argument relied upon by those who still find allegory at least in 
ch. ii. is the expression hassephonu “ the northerner" ^ [if this 
rendering is correct], in ii.' 20. In view of the other points of 

' It has been suggested that ^uphon^ w'hich is often rather trouble- 
some if rendered “ the north/’ may he a weakened form of fib'dn, a 


affinity between Joel and Ezekiel, this word inevitably suggests 
Gog and Magog, and it is difficult to see how a swarm of locusts 
could receive such a name, or if they came from the north could 
perish, as the verse puts it, in the desert between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Dead Sea. The verse remains a crux uiierpreium, 
and no exegesis hitherto given can be deemed thoroughly satis- 
factory; but the interpretation of the whole book must not be 
made to hinge on a single word in a verse which might be alto- 
gether removed without afiecting the general course of the 
prophet’s argument. 

The whole verse is perhaps the addition of an allegorizing 
glossator. The prediction in v. 19, that the seasons shall hence- 
forth be fruitful, is given after Yahweh has shown Ills zeal and 
pity for Israel, not of course by mere words, but by acts, as 
appears in verses 20, 21, where the verbs are properly perfects 
recording that Yahweh hath alrca<ly done great things, and that 
vegetation already revived. In other words, Uie mercy 
already experienced in the remo^^al of the plague is taken as a 
pledge of future grace not to stop short till all God’s old promises 
are fulfilled* In tins context t>. 20 is out of place. Observe 
abo that in i^. 25 the locusts are spoken of in the plain language 
of chap. i. 

See the separate commentaries on Joel by Credner (1831), Wiinsche 
(1872), Merx (1879). The last-named gives an elaborate history of 
interpretation from the Septuagint down to Calvin, and appends 
the Ethiopic text edited by Diilmann. Nowack and Marti should also 
be consulted (see their respective scries of commentaries) ; also G, A. 
Smith, in The Book 0/ ike Twelve Proplieis^ vol. i. (1896), and S, R. 
Driver, Joel and A nios (1897). On the language of Joel, sec Ilolzinger, 
Z,A.T. W. (1889), pp. 89-131. Of older commentaries the most 
valuable is Pocock's (Oxford, 1691). Bocliart's Hierozoxcon may 
also be consulted. (W. R. S.; T. K. C.) 

JOEL, MANUEL (1826-1890), Jewish philosopher and preacher. 
After teaching for several years at the Breslau rabbinical semi- 
nary, founded by Z. Frankel, he became the successor of Abraham 
Geiger in the rabbinate of Breslau. He made important con- 
tributions to the history^ of the school of Aqiba (y.v.) as well as 
to the history of Jewish philosophy, his essays on Ibn Gabirol 
and Maimonidcs being of permanent worth. But liis most 
influential work was connected with the relations between 
Jewish philosophy and tlie medieval scholasticism. He showed 
how Albertus Magnus derived some of his ideas from Maimonidcs 
and how Spinoza was indebted to the same wTitcr, as well as to 
Hasdai Crescas. These essays were collected in two volumes 
q{ Beitrd^e zur Geschichte der Philosophic (1876), while another 
two volumes of Uliche in die Religionsgeschichte (1880-1883) 
threw much light on the development of religious thought in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Equally renowned were 
Joel’s pulpit addresses. Though he was no orator, his appeal to 
the reason was effective, and in their published form his three, 
volumes of Prediglen (issued posthumously) have found many 
readers. (I. A.^ 

JOFFRIN, JULES FRANCOIS ALEXANDRE (1846-1890), 
French politician, was bom at Troyes on the 16th of March A846. 
He served in the Franco-German War, was involved in the 
Commune, and spent eleven years in England as a political exile. 
He attached him.self to the “ possibilist *’ group of the socialist 
party, the section opposed to the root-and branch measures of 
Jules Guesde. He became a member of the municipal council 
of Paris in 1882, and vice-president in 1888-1889. Violently 
attacked by the Boulangist organs, VJntransigeant and La 
France, he won a suit against them for libel, and in 1889 he con- 
tested tfic i8th arrondissemeut of Paris with General Boulanger, 
who obtained a majority of over 2000 votes, but was declared 
ineligible. Joffrin was onfy admitted to the Chamber after a 
hcat^ discussion, and continued to be attacked by the nation- 
alists. He died in Paris on the 17th of September 1890. 

current pi^ular corruption of = Ishmael. In Ezek. xxxviii. 

15 it is Uistinctly said that Gog is to come from the recesses of 
SftphOn. ** Meshech " and *' Tubal ” are no hindrance to this view, 
if the names of the sO‘CalIed “ sons of Japheth ” are critically exam- 
ined. For they, too, as well as $&phon, can be plausibly s’nown to 
represent regions of North Arabia. Sec Qieyne, Traditmm and Beliefs 
of Anc. Israel^ on Gen. x. 2-4. 
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JOGUES, ISAAC (1607-1646), French missionary in North 
America, was bom at Orleans on the 10th of January 1607. 
He entered the Society of Jesus at Rouen in 1614, and in 1636 
was ordained and sent, by his own wish, to the Huron mission. 
In 1639 he went among the Tobacco Nation, and in 1641 jour- 
neyed to Sault Sainte Marie, where he preached to the Algon- 
quins. Returning from an expedition to Three Rivers he was 
captured by Mohawks, wbo tortured him and kept him as a slave 
until the summer of 1643, when, aided by some Dutchmen, he 
escaped to the manor of Rensselaerwyck and thence to New 
Amsterdam. After a brief visit to France, where he was treated 
with high honour, he returned to the Mohawk country in May 
1646 and ratified a treaty between that tribe and the Canadian 
government. Working among them as the founder of the 
Mission of the Martyrs, he incurred their enmity, was tortured as 
a sorcerer, and finally killed at Ossernenon, near Auricsville, N . Y. 

See Parkman, The Jesuits in North America (189S). 

JOHANAN BEN ZAGGAI, Palestinian rabbi, contemporary 
of the Apostles. He was a disciple of Hillel (^.«/.), and after 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by Titus was the main 
instrument in the preservation of the Jewish religion. During 
the lost decades of the Temple Joljanan was a member of the 
Sanhedrin and a skilled controversialist against the Sadducces. 
He is also reported to have been head of a great school in tlie 
capital. In the war with Rome he belonged to the peace party, 
and finding that the Zealots were resolved on carrying their 
revolt to its ineviUble sequel, Johanan had iiimsclf conveyed 
out of Jerusalem in a coflin. In tlio Roman camp the rabbi 
was courteously received, and Vespasian (whose future elevation 
to the imperial dignity Jol.mnan, like Josephus, is said to have 
foretold) agreed to grant him any boon he desired, Jol.mnan 
obtained permi.ssion to found a college at Janmia (Jabneh), 
which became the centre of Jewish culture. It practically 
exercised the judicial functions of the Sanhedrin (see Jkws, 40 
ad ;?;/.). That chief literary expression of Pharisaism, the 
Mishnah, was the outcome of the work begun at J amnia, 
Jobanan solaced his disciples on the fall of the Temple by the 
double thought that charity could replace sacrifice, and that a 
life devoted to the religious law could form a fitting continuation 
of the old theocratic state. “ Jofianan felt the fall of his people 
more deeply than any one else, but —and in this lies hLs liistorical 
importance — he did more than any one else to j^reparc the way 
for Israel to rise again ” (Bachcr). 

See Graetz, History of the Jews (Eng. trans.), vol. ii. ch. xHi.; 
Weiss, Dor dor ve-doreshav^ ii. 36; Bachcr, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 
vol. i. ch. iii. (1. A.) 

JOHANNESBURG, a city of the Transvaal and the centre of 
the Rand gold-mining industry. It is the most populous city 
and the commercial capital of South Africa. It is built on the 
southern slopes of the Witwatersrand in 26' iT S., 28'' 2' E,, at 
an elevation of 5764 ft. above the .sea. Tlie distances by rail 
from Johannesburg to the following seaports arc : Louren^o 
Marques, 364 m.; Durban, 483 m.; East I^ndon, 659 m.; Port 
Elizabeth, 714 m. ; Cape Town, 9';7 m. Pretoria is, by rail, 46 m. 
N.byE. 

The town lies immediately north of the central part of the main 
gold reef. The streets run in straight lines east and west or 
north and south. The chief open spaces are Market Square in 
the west and Government Square in the south of the town. 
Park railway station lies north of the business quarter, and 
farther north are the Wanderers’ athletic sports ground and 
Joubert’s Park. The chief business street.s, such as Commis- 
sioner Street, Market Street, President Street and Pritchard 
Street, run east and west. In these thoroughfares and in 
several of the streets which intersect them are the offices of the 
mining companies, the banks, clubs, newspaper offices, hotels 
and shops, the majority being handsome stone or brick buildings, 
while the survival of some wooden shanties and corrugated iron 
buildings recalls the early character of the town. 

Chief Buildings, &c , — In the centre of Market Square are the 
market buildings, and at its east end the post and telegraph 
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offices, a handsome block of buildings with a facade 200 ft. lung 
and a tower 106 ft, high. The .sejuare itself, a quarter of a mile 
long, is the largest in South Africa. The offices of the Witwaters- 
rand chainbty of mines face the market l)uildings. The stock 
excliange is in Marshall Square. The telephone exchange is in 
the centre of the city, in Von Brandis Square. The law courts 
are in the centre of Government ^uare. The Transvaal 
university college is in Pleiii Square, a little south of Park station. 
In the vicinity is St Mary's (Anglican) parish hall (1905-1907), 
the first poition of a large building planned to take the place of 
“ Old ” St Mar}^*s Church, the “ mother ” church of the Rand, 
built in 1887. I chief Jewish synagogue is in the same neigh- 
bourhood. In Kerk Strec‘t, on the outskirts of c entral Johannes- 
burg, is the Roman Ciiiholic Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the headquarters of the vicar aptistolic of the Transvaal. 
North of Joubert’.s Park is tlic general hospital, unci beyond, 
near the crest of the hills, commanding the town and the' road 
to Pretoria, is a fort built by the Boer government and now 
used as a gaol. On the hills, some 3 m. E.N.E. ol the town, is 
the obscrvator>v. built in 1903. Johannesburg has several 
theatres and buildings adapted for 'public meetings. There is 
a racc-course 2 m. south of the town under the control of the 
Johannesburg Turf Club. 

The Suburbs, — North, east and west of the city proper are 
suburbs, laid out on the same rectangular plan. I’he most 
fashionable are to the cast and north — Jeppe.stown, Belgravia, 
Doomfonlein, the Berea, Hiiibrow, Parktown, Vcovilleand Belle- 
vue. Braamfontein (with a large cemetery) lies north- west unci 
Kord.sburg due west of the city. At Fordsburg arc the gas and 
electric light und power works, and north of Doornfontein there 
is a large reservoir. There are also on the Rund, and dependent 
on the goldMuining, three towns possessing separate niunicipali- 
ties — Germiston and Boksburg {q,v,), respectively 9 m. and 15 lu. 
E. of Johannesburg, und Krugersdorp (</.r.), 21 in. W. 

The Mines and other industries, — .South, cast und west of the 
city are the gold mines, indicated by lull chimneys, battery 
houses and the compounds of the labourers. Tlio bare veld 
is dotted with these unsightly buildings for a distance of over 
fifty miles. The mines arc worked on the most scientific lines. 
Characteristic of the Rand i.s the fine white dust arising from the 
crushing of the ore, and, close lo the batteries, the incessant din 
caused by tlie stamps employed in that operation. The com- 
pounds in general, especially those originally made for Chinese 
labourers, are well built, comfortable, and fulfil every hygienic 
requirement. Besides the buildings, the compounds include 
wide stretches of veld. I'o enter and remain in the district, 
Kaffirs require a monthly pass for which the employer pays 2s. 
(For details of gold-mining, sc?e Gold.) A railway traverses 
the Rand, going westward past Krugersflorp to Klerksdorp and 
thence to Kimberley, and eastward past Springs to Dclagoa Bay. 
From Springs, 25 m. E. of Johannesburg, is obtained much of 
the coal u.sed in the Rand mines. 

The mines within the municipal area produce nearly half the 
total gold output of the Transvaal, 'fhe other industries of 
Johannesburg include brewing, printing and bookbinding, 
timber sawing, flour milling, iron and brass founding, brick 
making and the manufacture of tobacco. 

Health, Education and Social Conditions . — The elevation of 
Johannesburg makes it, despite its nearness to the tropics, a 
healthy place for European habitation. Built on open undu- 
lating ground, the town is, however, subject to frequent dust 
storms and to considerable variations in the temperature. The 
nights in winter are frosty and snow falls occasionally. The 
average day temperature in winter is 53" F., in summer 75 
the average annual rainfall is 28 in. I'he death-rate among white 
inhabitants averages al)Out 17 per tiiousand. The principal 
causes of death, both among the white and coloured inhabitants, 
arc diseases of the lungs— -including miners’ phthisis and pneu- 
monia — diarrhoea, dysentery and enteric. Tlie death-rate 
among young children is very high. 

Education is provided in primary and secondary schools 
maintained by the state. In the primary st hools education is 
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free but not compulsory. The Transvaal university collcj^e, 
founded in 1904 as the teclmical institute (the change of title 
l>cing made in 1906), provides full courses in science, mining, 
engineering and law. In 1906 Alfred Beit (q.v) bequeathed 
£200,000 towards the cost of erecting and equipping university 
buildings. 

In its social life Johannesburg differs widely from Cape Town 
and Durban. The white population is not only far larger but 
more cosmopolitan, less stationary and more dependent on a 
single industry ; it has few links with the past, and both city and 
citizens bear the marks of youth. The cost of living is rnuch 
higher than in I.ondon or New York, House rent, provisions, 
clothing, are all very dear, and more than counterbalance the 
lowness of rates. The customary unit of expenditure is the 
threepenny-bit or “ tickey.** 

Sanitary and other Services . — ^Thcrc is an ample .supply of water 
to the town and mines, under a water board representing all the 
Rand municipalities and the mining companies. A water- 
borne sewerage system began to be introduced in 1906. The 
general illuminant is electricity, and both electricaf and gas 
services are owned by the municipality. The tramway service, 
opened in 1891, was taken over by the municipality in 1904. 
Up to 1906 the trams were horse-drawn; in that year electric 
cars began running. Rickshaws are also a favourite means of 
conveyance. The police force is controlled by the government. 

Area, Government and Rateable Value.-^Tho city proper covers 
about 6 sq. m. The municipal boundary extends in every 
direction some 5 m. from Market Square, encloses about 82 sq. m. 
and includes several of the largest mines. The local government 
is carried on by an elected municipal council, the franchise 
being restricted to white British subjects (men and women) who 
rent or own property of a certain value. In 1908 the rateable 
value of the municip^ility was £36,466,644, the rate 2jd. in the£, 
and the town debt £5,500,000. 

Population , — In 1887 the population was about 3000. By 
the beginning of 1890 it had increased to over 25,000. A census 
taken in July 1896 showed a population within a radius of 
3 m, from Market Square of 102,078, of whom 50,907 were 
whites. At the census of April 1904 the inhabitants of the city 
proper numbered 99,022, the population within the municipal 
area being 155,642, of whom 83,363 wxre whites. Of the white 
inhabitants, 35 % were of British origin, 51,629 were males, 
and 31,734 females. Of persons aged sixteen or over, the number 
of males was almost double the number of females. The coloured 
population included about 7000 British Indians — chiefly small 
traders. A municipal census taken in August 1908 gave the 
following result: whites 95,162; natives and coloured 78,781; 
Asiatics 6780 — total 180,687. 

History , — Johannesburg owes its existence to the discovery 
of gold in the Witwatersrand reefs. The town, named after 
Johannes Rissik, then surveyor-general of the Transvaal, was 
founded in September 1886, the first buildings being erected on 
the part of the reef where are now the FeiTcira and Wemmer 
mines. These buildings were found to cover valuable ore, and 
in December following the Boer government marked out the site 
of the city proper, and possession of the plots was given to pur- 
cha.sers on the ist of January 1887. The exploitation of the 
mines led to a rapid development of the town during the next 
three years. The year 1890 was one of great depression 
following the exhaustion of the surface ore, but the provision of 
better machinery and cheaper coal led to a revival in 1891. By 
1892 the leading mines had proved their dividend-earning capa- 
city, and in 1895 there was a great “ boom ” in the shares of the 
mining companies. The linking of the town to the seaports by 
railways during 1892-1895 gave considerable impetus to the gold- 
mining industry . Material prosperity was accompanied, how- 
ever, by political, educational and other disadvantages, and the 
desire of the Johonnesburgers — most of whom were foreigners 
or “ Uitlandcrs ” — to remedy the grievances under which they 
suffered led, in January 1896, to an abortive rising against the 
Boer government (see Transvaal : History), One result of this 
movement was a slight advance in municipal self-government. 


Since 1887 the management of the town had been entrusted to 
a nominated sanitary board, under the chairmanship of the 
mining commissioner appointed by the South African Republic. 
In 1890 elected members had been admitted to this board, but 
at the end of 1897 an elective stadsraad (town council) was 
constituted, though its functions were strictly limited. There 
was a great development in the mining industry during 1897- 
1898 and 1899, the value of the gold extracted m 1898 
exceeding £15,000,000, but the political situation grew worse, 
and in September 1899, owing to the imminence of war between 
the Transvaal and Great Britain, the majority of the Uitlanders 
fled from the city. Between October 1899, when war broke out, 
and the 31st of May 1900, when the city was taken by the British, 
the Boer government worked certain mines for their own benefit. 
After a period of military administration and of government by a 
nominated town council, an ordinance was passed in June 1903 
providing for elective municipal councils, and in December 
following the first election to the new council took place. In 1905 
the town was divided into wards. In that year the number of 
municipal voters was 23,338. In 1909 the proportional repre- 
sentation system was adopted in the election of town councillors. 

During 1901-1903, while the war was still in progress or but 
recently concluded, the gold output was comparatively slight. 
The difficulty in obtaining sufficient labour for the mines led to 
a successful agitation for the importation of coolies from China 
(see Transvaal ; History), During 1904-1906 over 50,000 
coolies were brought to the mines, a greatly increased output 
being the result, the value of the gold extracted in 1905 exi^eeding 
£20,000,000. Notwithstanding the increased production of 
gold, Johannesburg during 1905-1907 passed through a period 
of severe commercial depression, the result in part of the un- 
settled political situation. In June 1907 the repatriation of the 
Chinese coolies began; it was completed in February 1910. 

An excellent compilation, entitled Johannesburg Statistics, dealing 
with almost every phase of the city's life, is issued monthly (since 
January 1905) by tnc town council. See also the Post Office DireC' 
tory, Transvaw (Johannesburg, annually), which contains specially 
prepared maps, and the annual reports of the Johannesburg chamber 
of commerce. For the political history of Johannesburg, sec the 
bibliography under Transvaal. 

JOHANNISBERG, a village of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, in the Rheingau, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, 6 m. S. of Riidesheim by railway. The place is 
mainly celebrated for the beautiful Schloss which crowns a hill 
overlooking the Rhine valley, and is surrounded by vineyards 
yielding the famous Johannisberger wine. The Schloss, built in 
1757-1759 by the abbots of Fulda on the site of a Benedictine 
monastery founded in J090, was bestowed, in 1807, by Napoleon 
upon Marshal Kellermann. In 1814 it was given by Francis, 
emperor of Austria, to Prince Metternich, in whose family it 
still remains. 

JOHN (Heb. 1 ^ 9 ^), Ydlpndn, “ Yahweh has been gracious,*^ 
Gr. 'luydvvrfv, Lat. Joannes, Ital. Giovanni, Span. Juan, Port. 
Jodo, Fr. Jeaji, Ger. Johannes, Johann [abbr. Hans], Gael. Ian, 
Pol. and Czech /an, Hung. Jdnos), a masculine proper name 
common in all Christian countries, its popularity being due to 
its having been borne by the “ Beloved Disciple of Christ, St 
John the Evangelist, and by the forerunner of Christ, St John the 
Baptist. It has been the name of twenty-two popes — the style 
of Popes John XXII. and XXIII. being due to an error in the 
number assumed by John XXI. (^.v.)-— and of many sovereigns, 
princes, &c. The order followed in the biographical notices 
below is as follows : (i) the Apostle, (2) the Baptist, (3) popes, 
(4) Roman emperors, (5) kings; John of England first, the rest 
in the alphabetical order of their countries, (6) other sovereign 
prini'es, (7) non-sovereign princes, (8) saints, (9) theologians, 
chroniclers, &c. Those princes who are known by a name in 
addition to John (John Albert, &c.) will be found after the 
article John, Gospel op. 

JOHN, THE Apostle, in the Bible, was the son of Zebedee, a 
Galilean fisherman, and Salome. It is probable that he was bom 
at Bethsaida, where along with his brother James he followed 
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his father's occupution. The family appears to have been in 
easy circumstances; at least we find that 2tebedee employed 
hired servants^ and that Salome was among those women who 
contributed to the maintenance of Jesus (Mark i. 20, xv, 40, 41, 
xvi i). John’s ** call ” to follow our Lord occurred simulta- 
neously with that addressed to his brother^ and shortly after 
that addressed to the brothers Andrew and Simon Peter (Mark i. 
19, 20). John speedily took his place among the twelve apostles, 
sharing with James the title of Boanerges (‘' sons of thunder/' 
perhaps strictly ** sons of anger/' men readily angered), and 
became a member of that inner circle to which, in addition to 
his brother, Peter alone belonged (Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiv. 33). 
John appears throughout the synoptic record as a zealous, fiery 
Jew-Christian. It is he who indignantly complains to Jesus, 
“ We saw one casting out devils in Thy name, and he followeth 
not us,” and tells Him, ** We forbade him ” for that rei^on 
(Mark ix, 38); and who with his brother, when a Samaritan 
village will not receive Jesus, asks Him, ** Wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven and consuine them ? '' 
(Luke ix. 54). The book of Acts confirms this tradition. After 
the departure of Jesus, John appears as present in Jerusalem 
with Peter and the other apostles (i. 13); is next 10 Peter the 
most prominent among those who bear testimony to the fact of 
the resurrection (iii. 12-26, iv. 13, 19-22); and is sent with Peter 
to Samaria, to confirm the newly converted Christians there 
(viii, 14, 25). St Paul tells us similarly that when, on his second 
visit to Jerusalem, James,” the Lord's brother, and Cephas 
and Jolm, who were considered pillars, perceived the grace that 
was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship, that we should go unto the heathen, and 
they unto the circumcision ” (Gal. ii. 9). John thus belonged 
in 46-47 to the Jewish-Christian school; but we do not know 
whether to the stricter group of James or to the milder group 
of Peter (ibid. ii. 11-14)* 

The subsequent history of the apostle is obscure. Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus (in Euseb., ff. £. iii. 31 ; v. 24), attests in 196 
that John ” who lay on the bosom of the Lord rests at Ephesus ” ; 
but previously in this very sentence he has declared that ** Philip 
one of the twelve apostles rests in Hierapolis,” although Eusebius 
(doubtless rightly) identifies this Philip not with the apostle but 
with the deacon-evangelist of Acts xxi. 8. Polycrates also 
declares that John was a priest wearing the TreVaXov (gold 
plate) that distinguished the high-priestly mitre. Irenaeus in 
various passages of his wo^'ks, 181-191, holds a similar tradition. 
He says that John lived up to the time of Trajan and published 
his gospel in Ephesus, and identifies the apostle with John the 
disciple of the Lord, who wrote the Apocalypse under Domitian, 
w’hom Trenaeus’s teacher Poly carp had known personally and of 
whom Polycarp had much to tell. These traditions are accepted 
and enlarged by later authors, Tertullian adding that John was 
banished to Patmos after he had miraculously survived the 
punishment of immersion in burning oil. As it is evident that 
legend was busy with John as early as the time of Polycrates, 
the real worth of these traditions requires to be tested by exami- 
nation of their ultimate source. This inquiry has been pressed 
upon scholars since the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse 
or of the Fourth Gospel, or of both these works, has been 
disputed. (Sec John, Gospel of, and Revelation, Book or.) 
The question has not been strictly one between advanced and 
conservative criticism, for the Tubingen school rea;gnized the 
Apocalypse as apostolic, and found in it a confirmation of John’s 
residence in Ephesus. On the other hand, Lutzelberger (1840), 
Th. Keim (Jesus v- JVfls., vol. i., 1867), J. H. Scholten (1872), 
H. J. Holtzmann (esp. in EinL in d. N. T,, 3rd ed., 1902), and 
other recent writers, wholly reject the tradition. It has had 
able defenders in Steitz (Stud. u. Krit, 1868), Hilgenfeld (EinL, 
1875) and Lightfoot (Essays on Supernatural Religion, collected 
1889). VV. Sanday (Criticism of Fourth Gospel, 1905) makes 
passing admissions eloquent as to the strength of the negative 
position; whilst amongst Roman Catholic scholars, A. Loisy 
(Le 4me, Ev*, 1903) stands with Holtzmann, and Th. Calmes 
(Ev, selon S. Jean, 1904, 19®^) Huchesne (Hist% anc, de 


VEgU, 1906) exhibit, with papal approbation, the inconclusive- 
ness of the conservative arguments. 

The opponents of the tradition lay weight on the absence of 
positive evidence before the latter part of the 2nd century, 
especially in Papias and in the epistles of Ignatius and of 
Irenaeus’s authority, Polycarp. They find it necessary to 
assume that Irenaeus mistook Polycarp ; but this is not a difiicult 
task, since already Eusebius (c. 3 10-3 13) is compelled to point 
out that Papias testifies to two Johns, the Apostle and a 
presbyter, and that Irenaeus is mistaken in identifying those 
two Johns, and in holding that Papias had seen John the 
Apostle (H.E, iii. 39. 5, 2). Irenaeus tells us, doubtless 
correctly, that Papias was “ the companion of Polycarp ” ; this 
fact alone would suffice, given his two mistakes concerning 
Papias, to make Irenaeus decide that Poly carp had seen John 
the Apostle. The chronicler George the Monk (Hamartolus) in 
the 9th century, and an epitome dating from the 7th or 8th 
century but probably based on the Chronicle of Philip of Side 
(c. 430), declare, on the authority of the second book of I'apias, 
that John the Zebedean was killed by Jews (pre.sumably in 
60- 70). Adolf Harnack, Chron. d, altchr. LUt. (1897), pp. 65r>-^ 
680), rejects the assertion; but the number of scholars who 
accept it as correct is distinctly on the increase. (!'. v. H.) 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, in the Bible, the ” forerunner ” of Jesus 
Christ in the Gospel story. By his preaching and teaching he 
evidently made a great impression upon his contemporaries 
(cf. Josephus, Ant. xviii., 8 5). According to the birth-narrative 
embodied in Luke i. and ii., he was born in ” a city of Judah ” 
in ” the hill country ” (possibly Hebron *) of priestly parentage. 
His father Zacharias was a priest ” of the course of Abijah,” and 
his mother Elizabeth, who was also of priestly descent, was 
related to Mary, the mother of Jesus, whose senior John was by 
six months. This narrative of the Baptist’s birth seems to 
embody some very jirimitive features, Hebraic and Palestinian 
in character, and possibly at one time independent of the 
C'hristian tradition. In the apocryphal gospels John is some- 
times made the subject of special miraculous experiences (e.g. in 
the Protetmngelium Jacobi, ('h. xxii,, where Elizabeth fleeing from 
Herod’s as.sassins cried : ” Mount of God, receive a mother with 
her child,” and suddenly the mountain was divided and recei\'ed 
iier). 

In his 30th year (i5lh year of the emperor 'riberius, ? a.I). 
25-26) John began his public life in the ” wildernes.s of Judaea,” 
the wild district that lies between the Kedron and the Dead Sea, 
and particularly in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, where 
multitudes were attracted by his clocjuencc. The central theme 
of his preaching was, according to the Synoptic Gospels, the 
nearness of the coming of the Messianic kingdom, and the 
consequent urgency for preparation by repentance, John was 
evidently convinced that he himself had received the divine 
commission to bring to a close and complete the prophetic 
period, by inaugurating the Messianic age. He identified him- 
self with the ” voice ” of Isa. xl. 3. Noteworthy features of his 
preaching were its original and prophetic character, and its high 
ethical tone, as shown e.g. in its anti-Pharisaic denunciation of 
trust in mere racial privilege (Matt. iii. 9). Herein also lay, 
probably, the true import of the baptism which he administered 
to those who accepted his message and confessed their sins. It 
was an act symbolizing moral purification (cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 25; 
Zech. xiii. i) by way of preparation for the coming ” kingdom 
of heaven,” and implied that the Jew so baptized no longer 
rested in his privileged position as a child of Abraham. John’s 
appearance, costume and habits of life, together with the tone 
of his preaching, all suggest the prophetic character. He was 
popularly regarded as a prophet, more especially as a second 
Elijah. His preaching awoke a great popular response, particu- 
larly among the masses of the people, ” the people of the land.” 
He had disciples who fasted (Mark ii, 18, &c.), who visited him 

* There is no reason to suppo^ie that Jutta is intended by the WAii 
of Luke i. 39 : tb«j tradition which makes 'Ain Karim, near 
Teruaalem, the birthplace of the Baptist only dates from the crusad- 
ing period. 
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regularly in prison (Matt. xi. 2, xiv. 12), and to whom he taught 
special forms of prayer (Luke v. 33, xi. i). Some of these 
afterwards became foUuwers of Chiist (John i. 37). John’s 
activity indeed had far-reaching effects. It profoundly influenced 
the Messianic movement depicted in the Gospels. The preaching 
of Jesus shows traces of this, and the Fourth Gospel (as well as 
the Synoptists) displays a marked interest in connecting the 
Johannine movement with the beginnings of Christianity. The 
fact that after the lapse of a quarter of a century there were 
Christians in Ephesus who accepted John's baptism (Acts xviii. 
2 S, xix. 3) is highly significant. Tins influence also persisted 
in later times. Christ’s estimate of John (Matt. xi. 7 seq.) was 
a very high one. He also pointedly alludes to John’s work and 
the people’s relation to it, in many sayir^s and parables (some- 
times in a tone of iiony^. The duration of John’s ministiy 
cannot be determined with certainty : it terminated in his 
imprisomnent in the fortress of Macliaerus, to which he had been 
committed by Herod Antipas, whose incestuous marriage with 
Herodias the Baptist had sternly rebuked. His execution 
cannot with safety be placed later than a.d. 28. 

In the cliurc'ii calendar this event is commemorated on the 
2qth of August. According to tradition he was buried at 
Samaria (Theodoret, H.E. iii. 3). (G. H. Bo.) 

JOHN L, pope from 523 to 526, was a Tuscan by birth, and 
was consecrated pope on the death of Hormisdas. In 525 he 
was sent by Theodoric at the head of an embassy to Constanti- 
nople to obtain from the emperor Justin toleration for the 
Arians; but he succeeded so imperfectly in his mission that 
Theodoric on his return, suspecting that he liad acted only half- 
heartedly, threw him into prison, where he shortly afterwards 
died, Felix IV. succeeding him. He was enrolled among the 
martyrs, his day being May 27. 

JOHN IL, pope from 533 to 535, also named Mercurius, was j 
elevated to the papal diair on tlie death of Boniface 11 . During 
lus pontificate a decree against simony wa.*} engraven on marble 
and placed before the altar of St Peter’s. At the instance of the 
emperor Justinian he adopted the proposition unus de Trinitate I 
passiis esi in came as a lest of the orthodoxy of certain S<‘ythian 
monks accused of Nesturian tendencies. He was succeeded by 
Agapetus 1 . 

JOHN III., pope from 561 to 574, successor to Pelagius, was 
descended from a noble Roman family. He is said to liave been 
successful in preventing an invasion of Italy by the recall of the 
deposed exarch Narscs, but the Lombards still continued their 
incursions, and, especially during the pontificate of his successor 
Benedict 1 ., inflicted great miseries on the province. 

JOHN 1V«, pope from 640 to 642, was a Dalmatian by birth, 
and succeeded Severinus after the papal chair had been vacant 
four months. While he adhered to the repudiation of the 
Monothelitic doctrine by Severinus, he endeavoured to explain 
away the connexion of Honorius 1 . with the heresy. His 
successor was Theodorus 1 . 

JOHN V.,pope from 685 to 686, was a Syrian by birth, and on ! 
account of iiis knowledge of Greek had in 680 been named papal 
legate to the sixth ecumenical council at Constantinople. He 
was the successor of Benedict II., and after a pontificate of 
little more tlian a year, passed chiefly in bed, was followed by 
Conon. 

JOHN VI., pope from 701 to 705, v as a native of Greece, and 
succeeded to the papal chair two months after the death of 
Sergius 1, He assist^ the exarch Theophylacl, who had been 
sent into Italy by the emperor Justinian 11., and prevented him 
from using violence against the Romans. Partly by persuasion 
and partly by means of a bribe, John succeeded in inducing 
Gisulf, duke of Benevento, to withdraw from the territories of 
the empire. 

JOHN VII., pope from 705 to 707, successor of John VI., was 
also of Greek nationality. He seems to have acceded to the 
request of the emperor Justinian II. that he should give his 
sanction to the decrees of the Quinisext or Trullan council of 
692. There are several monuments of John in tlie church of 
St Maria Antiqua at the foot of the Palatine hill; others vrtte 


forzneriy in the chapel of the Virgin, built by him in the basilica 
of St Peter. He was succeeded by Sisinnius. 

JOHN VIII., pope from 872 to 882, successor of Adrian II., 
was a Roman by birth. His chief aim during his pontificate 
was to defend the Roman state and the authority of the Holy 
Sec at Rome from the Sacacens, and from the nascent feudalism 
which was represented outside by the dukes of Spoleto and the 
marquises of Tuscany and within by a party of Roman nobles. 
Events, however, were so fatally opposed to his desipis that no 
.sooner did one of his schemes begin to realize itself in fact than 
it was shattered by an unboked-for chance. To obtain an 
influential alliance against his enemies, he agreed in 875, after 
death had deprived him of his natural protector, the emperor 
Louis II., to bestow the imperial crown on Charles the Bald ; but 
that monarch was too miu;h occupied in France to grant him 
much cffcciiual aid, and about the time of the death of Charles 
he found it necessary to come to terms with the Saracens, who 
were only prevented from entering Rome by the promise of an 
annual tribute. Carloman, the opponent of Charles’s son Louis, 
soon after invaded northern Italy, and, securing the support of 
the bishops and counts, demanded from the pope the imperial 
crown. John attempted to temporize, but Lambert, duke of 
Spoleto, a partisan of Carloman, whom sickness had recalled to 
Germany, entered Rome in 878 with an overwhelming force, 
and for thirty days virtually held John a prisoner in St Peter’s. 
Lambert was, however, unsuccessful in winning any concession 
from the pope, who after his withdrawal carried out a previous 
purpose of going to France. There he presided at the council 
of iVoyes, which promulgated a ban of excommunication against 
the supporters of Carloman — amongst others Adalbert of 
Tuscany, Lambert ol Spoleto, and Formosus, bishop of Porto, 
who was afterwards elevated to the papal chair. In 879 John 
returned to Italy accompanied by Boso, duke of Provence, 
whom he adopted as his son, and made an unsuccessful attempt, 
to get recognized os king of Italy, In the same year he w'as 
compelled to give a promise of his sanction to the claims of 
Charles the Fat, who received from him the imperial crown in 
S8t. Before this, in order to secure the aid of the Greek emperor 
against the Saracens, he had agreed to sanction the restoration 
of Photius to the sec of Constantinople, and had withdrawn his 
consent on finding that he reaped from the concession no 
substantial benefit, Charles the Fat, partly from unwillingness, 
partly from natural inability, gave him also no effectual aid, and 
the last years of John VIII. were spent chiefly in hurling vain 
anathemas against his various political enemies. According to 
the annalist of Fulda, he >vas murdered by members of his 
household. His successor was Marinus. 

JOHN IX., pope from 898 to 900, not only confirmed the 
judgment of his predecessor Theodore II. in granting Christian 
burial to Formosus, but at a council held at Ravenna decreed 
that the records of the synod which had condemned him should 
be burned. Finding, however, that it was advisable to cement 
the ties between the empire and the papacy , John gave unhesi- 
tating support to Lambert in preference to Arnulf, and also 
induc'ed the council to determine that henceforth the consecra- 
tion of the popes should take place only in the presence of the 
imperial le^tes. The sudden death of Lambert shattered 
the hopes which this alliance seemed to promise. John was 
succeeded by Benedict IV. 

JOHN Xm pope from 914 to 928, was deacon at Bologna when 
he attracted the attention of Theodora, the wife of Theophylacl, 
the most powerful noble in Rome, through whose influence he was 
elevated first to the see of Bolof^a and then to the archbishopric 
of Ravenna. In direct opposition to a decree of council, he was 
also at the instigation of Theodora promoted to the papal chair 
as the successor of Lando. Like John IX. he endeavoured to 
secure himself against his temporal enemies through a close 
alliance with Theophylact and Alberic, marquis of Camerino, 
then governor of the duchy of Spoleto. In December 915 he 
granted the imperial tTOwn to Bcrengar, and v/ith the assistance 
of the forces of all the princes of the Italian peninsula he took 
the field in person against the Saracens, over whom he gained a 
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great victory on the banks of the Gar^Huno. The defeat and 
death of Berengar through the combination of the Italian princes, 
again frustrated the hopes of a united Italy, and after witnessing 
several years of anarchy and confusion John perished through 
the intrigues of Marosia, daughter of Theodora. His successor 
was Leo VI. 

JOHN XL» pope from 931 to 935, was the son of ALu'oaia and 
the reputed son of Sergius 111 . Through the influence of his 
mother he was diosen to succeed Stephen VII. at the early age 
of twenty-one. He was the mere exponent of the puiposes of 
his mother, until her son Alberic succeeded in 933 m over- 
throwing their authority. The pope was kept a virtual prisonci* 
in the I^teran, where he is said to have died in 935, in which 
year Leo VIL was consecrated his successor, 

JOHN XILf pope from 955 to 964, was the son of Alberic, 
whom he succeed^ as patrician of Home in 954, being then only 
sixteen years of age. Uis original name Was Octavian, but 
when he assumed the papal tiara as successor to Agapetus II., he 
adopted the apostolic name of John, the first example, it is said, 
of the custom of altering the surname in connexion with elevation 
to the papal chair. As a temporal ruler John was devoid of the 
vigour and firmness of his father, and liis union of the papal 
office — which through his scandalous private life he made a by- 
word of reproach — ^with his civil dignities proved a source of 
weakness rather than of strength. In order to protect himself 
against the intrigues in Rome and the power of lierengar 11 . of 
Italy, he caUed to his aid Otto the Great of Germany, to whom 
he granted the imperial crown in 962. Even before Otto left 
Rome the pope had, however, repented of his recognition of a 
powxr which threatened altogether to overshadow his autlwrily, 
and had begun to conspire against the new emperor. Ills 
intrigues were discx)vered by Otto, who, after he had defeated 
and taken prisoner Berengar, returned to Rome and summoned 
a council which deposed John, who was in hiding in the moun- 
tains of Campania, and elected I^o Vlll. in Ids stead. An 
attempt at an irnwrection was made by the inhabitants of 
Rome even before Otto left the city, and on his departure John 
relumed at the head of a formidable company of friends and 
retainers, and caused Leo to seek safety in immediate flight. 
Otto determined to make an effort in support of Leo, but before 
he reached the city John had died, in what manner is uncertain, 
and Benedict V. had mounted the papal chair. 

JOHN Xlll.i pope from 965 to 972, was descended from a 
noble Roman family, and at the time of his election as successor 
to Leo VIII. was bishop of Kami. He had been somcwliat 
inconsistent in his rclathms with hi.s predecessor Leo, but his 
election was confirmed by the emperor Otto, and his submissive 
attitude towards the imperial power was so distasteful to the 
Romans that they expelled him from the city. On account of 
the threatening procedure of Otto, they permitted him shortly 
afterwards lo return, upon which, with the sanction of Otto, he 
took savage vengeance on those who had formerly opposed him. 
Shortly after holding a council along with the emperor at 
Ravenna in 967, he gave the imperial crown to Otto 11 . at 
Rome in assurance of bis succession to his father; and in 972 he 
also crowned Theophano as empress immediately before her 
marriage. On his death in the same year he was followed by 
Benedict VI. 

JOHN XIV., pope from 983 to successor to Benedict VIL, 
was bom at Pavia, and before his elevation to the papal diair 
was imperial chancellor of Otto II, Otto died shortly after his 
election, when Boniface VIL, on the strength of the popular 
feeling against the new pope, returned from Constantinople and 
placed John in prison, where he died either by starvation or 
poison. 

JOHN XV.* pope fiom 985 to 996, generally recognized as the 
sucxessor of Boniface VIL, the pope John who was said to have 
ruled for four months after John XIV., being now omitted by 
the best authorities, jehn XV. was the son of Leo, a Roman 
presbyter. At the time he mounted the papal chair Crcscentius 
was patrician of Rome, but, although his influence was on this 
account very much hampered, the presence of the empress 


Theophano in Rome from 989 to 991 restrained also the ambition 
of Cnsscentius. On her departure tlie pope, whose venality 
and nepotism had made him very unpopular with the citizens, 
died of fever before the arrival of Otto III., who elevated Wfi 
own kinsman Bruno to the papal dignity under the name of 
Gregory V. 

JOHN XyL*popc or antapope from 997 to 998. was a Calabrian 
Greek by birth, and a favourite of the empress Thcophtmo, from 
whom he had received the bishopric of Placentia. His original 
name was Philagathus. In gi)5 he was sent by Otto 111 . on an 
embassy to Constantinople lo negotiate a marriage with ti Greek 
princtiss. On his way back he either accidentally or ut the 
sfiedaJ request of Crcscentius visited Rome, A little before 
this Gregory V., at the end of 996, had been compelled to flee 
from the city: and the wily and ambitious Greek had n(»w no 
scruple in accepting the papal tiara from the hands of Crcscentius. 
The arrival of Otto at Rome in the spring of 998 put u sudden 
end to the teacherous compact. John sought safety in flight, 
but was discovered in his place of hiding and brought back to 
Rome, where after enduring cruel and ignominious tortures he 
was immureti in a dungeon. 

JOHN XVU.* whose original name was Sicco, succeeded 
Silvester 11. as pope in June 1003, but died less than five month.s 
afterwards. 

JOHN XVIII., pope from 1003 to 1009, was, during his whole 
pontificate, the mere creature of the patrician John Crcscentius, 
and ultimately he abdicated and retired to a monastery, where 
he died shortly afterwards. His successor was Sergius JV. 

JOHN X 1 X.« pope from 1024 to 1033, suci-eeded his brother 
Benedict VI 11 ., both being members of the powerful house of 
Tusculum. He merely took orders to enable him to ascend the 
papal chair, havdng previously been a consul and senator. He 
displayed his freedom from ecclesiastical prejudices, if also his 
utter ignorance of ecc lesiastical history, by agreeing, on the pay- 
ment of a large bribe, to grant to the patriarch of Constantinople 
the title of an ecumenical bishop, but the general indignation 
which the proposal excited throughout the church (’ornpelled 
him almost immediately to withdraw from his agreement. On 
the death of the emperor Henry 11 . in J034 he gave his support 
to Conrad 11., who along with his con.sort wa.s crowned with 
great pomp at St Peter’s in Easter of J027, John died in 1033, 
in the full possession of his dignities. A successor was found for 
him in his nephew Benedict IX., a boy of only twelve years of age. 

(L. I)/') 

JOHN XXL (Pedro Giuluino-Rebulo), pope from tlie 8th of 
September 1276 to the 20th of May 1277 (should be named 
John XX., but there is an error in the reckoning Llirough the 
insertion of iin antipopc), u native of J’ortugal, educated for the 
church, became archdeacon and then archbishop of Braga, and 
so ingratiated himself with Gregory X. at the council of Lyons 
(1274) that he was taken to Rome as cardinal-bishop of I rascati, 
and succeeded Gregory after an intcrregiiuin of twenty days. 
As pope he ex( ommunicated Alphonso III, of Portugal for 
interfering with episcopal elections and sent legates to thir 
Great Khan. He was devoted U> secular .science, and his small 
affection for the monks awakened the distrust of a large portion 
of the clergy. His life was brought to a premature close through 
the fall of the roof in the palace he had built at Viterbo. Ili.s 
successor was Nicholas III. 

John XXI. has been identified since the i4tl) century, mo.sl 
prolmbly correctly, with Petrus Hispanus, a celebrated I'urtu- 
guese physician and philosopher, author of several medical 
works — notably the curious Liber de ocula, trans. into German 
and v;cU edited by A. M. Berger (Munich, 1 899), and of a popular 
textbook in logic, the Summulae lo^cales, Julin XXL is 
constantly referred to as a magician by ignorant chroniclers. 

See Les Registres de Grdgoire X. ef Jean XXI, ^ publishcfl by 
J. Gniraud and H. Cadier in Bihlioihdqne des icoUs fran^atses d'Athdnes 
fi de Rome (Paris, 1898) ; A. l^otthast, Regesta pontiL Roman, ^ vol. 2 
(Berlin, 1B75); P. Oregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages^ vol, v., 
trans. bv Mrs G.W. Hamilton (London, lono-igo?) : H. Stapper, Papst 
Johann XXL (Munster. 1898); |. T. Kfthler, Vollstdndige Naehriehi 
von Papst Johann XXI, (Gottingen, 1760). (C. H. Ha.) 
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JOHN XXIL, pope from 1316 to 1334, was bom at Gihors, 
France, in 1249. His original name was Jacques DuAse, and he 
came either of a family of petty nobility or else of well-to-do 
middJc-class parents, and was notj as has been popularly 
supposed, the son of a shoemaker. He began his education 
with the Dominicans at Cahors, subsequently studied law at 
Montpellier^ and law and medicine in Paris, and finally tauj^ht 
at Cahors and Toulouse. At Toulouse he became intimate with 
the bishop Louis, son of Charles IL, king of Naples. In 1300 he 
was elevated to the episcopal see of Frdjus by Pope Boniface 
VIII. at the instance of the king of Naples, and in 1308 was 
made chancellor of Naples by Charles, retaining this office under 
Charles’s successor, Robert of Anjou. In 1310 Pope Clement V. 
summoned Jacques to Avignon and instructed him to advise 
upon the aflFair of the Templars and also upon the question of 
condemning the memory of Boniface VIII, Jacques decided 
on the legality of suppressing the order of the Templars, holding 
that the pope would be serving the best interests of the church 
by pronouncing its suppression ; but he rejected the condemnation 
of Boniface as a sacrilegious affront to the church and a mon- 
strous abuse of the lay power. On the 23rd of December 1312 
Clement appointed him cardinal-bishop of Porto, and it was 
while cardinal of Porto that he was elected pope, on the 7th of 
August 13x6. Clement had died in April 1314, but the cardinals 
assembled at Carpentras were unable to agree as to his successor. 
As the two-thirds majority requisite for an election could not 
be obtained, the cardinals separated, and it was not until the 
28th of June 1316 that they reassembled in the cloister of the 
Dominicans at Lyons, and then only in deference to the pressure 
exerted upon them by Philip V. of France. After deliberating 
for more than a month they elected Robert of Anjou’s candidate, 
Jacques Dudse, who was crowned on the 5th of September, and 
on the 2nd of October arrived at Avignon, where he remained 
for the rest of his life. 

More jurist than theologian, John defended the rights of the 
papacy with rigorous zeal and as rigorous logic. For the 
restoration of the papacy to its old independence, which had 
been so gravely compromised under his immediate predecessors, 
and for the execution of the vast enterprises which the papacy 
deemed useful for its prestige and for Christendom, considerable 
sums were required; and to raise the necessary money John 
burdened Christian Europe with new taxes and a complicated 
fiscal system, which was fraught with serious consequences. 
For his personal use, however, he retained but a very small 
fraction of the sums thus acquired, and at his death his private 
fortune amounted to scarce a million florins. The essentially 
practical character of his administration has led many historians 
to tax him with avarice, but later research on the fi,scal system 
of the papacy of the period, particularly the joint work of Samaran 
and Mollat, enables us very sensibly to modify the severe judg- 
ment passed on John by Gregorovius and others. 

John’s pontificate was continually disturbed hy his conflict 
with Louis of Bavaria and by the theological revolt of the 
Spiritual Franciscans. In October 1314 Louis of Bavaria and 
Frederick of Austria had each been elected German king by the 
divided electors, louis was gradually recognized l)y the whole 
of Germany, especially after his victory at Miihldorf (1322), and 
gained numerous adherents in Italy, where he supported the 
Visconti, who had been condemned as heretics by the pope. 
John affected to ignore the successes of Louis, and on the 8th 
of October 1323 forbade his lecognition as king of the Romans. 
After demanding a respite, Louis abruptly appealed at Nurem- 
berg from the future sentence of the pope to a general council 
(December 8, 1323). The conflict then assumed a grave 
doctrinal character. The doctrine of the rights of the lay 
monarchy sustained by Occam and John of Paris, by Marsilius 
of Padua, John of Jandun and Leopold of Bamberg, was affirmed 
by the jurists and theologians, penetrated into the parlements 
and the universities, and was combated by the upholders of 
papal absolutism, such as Alvaro Pelayo and Alonzo Trionfo. 
Excommunicated on the 21st of March 1324, Louis retorted by 
appealing for a second time to a general council, which was held 


on the 22nd of May 1324, and accui^ John of being an enemy 
to the peace and the law, stigmatizing him as a heretic on the 
ground that he opposed the principle of evangelical poverty as 
professed by the strict Franciscans. From this moment I^uis 
appeared in the character of the natural ally and even the 
protector of the Spirituals against the persecution of the pope. 
On the iith of July 1324 the pope laid under an interdict the 
places where Louis or his adherents resided, but this bull had 
no effect in Germany. Equally futile was John’s declaration 
(April 3, 1327) that Louis had forfeited his crown and abetted 
heresy by granting protection to Marsilius of Padua. Having 
reconciled himself with Fredeiick of Austria, Louis penetrated 
into Italy and seized Rome on the 7th of January 1328, with 
the help of the Roman Ghibellines led by Sciarra Colonna. After 
installing himself in the Vatican, Louis got himself crowned by 
the deputies of the Roman people; instituted proceedings for 
the deposition of John, whom the Roman people, displea^ by 
the spectacle of the papacy abandoning Rome, declared to have 
forfeited the pontificate (April x8, 1328); and finally caused 
a Minorite friar, Pietro Rainalucci da Corvara, to be elected 
pope under the name of Nicholas V. John preached a platonic 
I crusade against Louis, who burned the pope’s effigy at Pisa and 
I in Amelia. Soon, however, Louis felt his power waning, and 
I quitted Rome and Italy (1329). Incapable of independent 
action, the antipope was abandoned by the Romans and handed 
over to John, who forced him to make a solemn submission 
with a halter round his neck (August 15, 1330). Nicholas was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and died in obscurity 
at Avignon; while the Roman people submitted to King Robert, 
who governed the church through his vicars. In 1317, in execu- 
tion of a bull of Clement V., the royal vicariate in Italy had been 
conferred by John on Robert of Anjou, and this appointment 
was renewed in 1322 and 1324, with threats of excommunication 
against any one who should seize the vicariate of Italy without 
the authorization of the pope. One of John’s last acts was 
his decision to separate Italy from the Empire, but this bull was 
of no avail and fell into oblivion. After his death, however, the 
interdict was not removed from Germany, and the resistance of 
Louis and his theologians continued. 

A violent manifestation of this resistance took place in 
connexion with the accusation of heresy brought against the 
pope. On the third Sunday in Advent 1329, and afterwards in 
public consistory, John had preached that the souls of tho.se 
who have died in a state of grace go into Abraham’s bosom, 
stUf altari Dei, and do not enjoy the beatific vision {visio facie ad 
faciem) of the Lord until after the Last Judgment and the 
Resurrection; and he had even instructed a Minorite friar, 
Gauthier of Dijon, to collect the passages in the Fathers which 
were in favour of this doctrine. On the 27th of December 1331 
a Dominican, Thomas of England, preached against this doctrine 
at Avignon itself and was thrown into prison. When news of 
this affair had reached Paris, the pope sent the general of the 
Minorites, Gerard Odonis, accompanied by a Dominican, to 
sustain his doctrine in that city, but King Philip VI., perhaps at 
the instigation of the refugee Spirituals in Paris, referred the 
question to the faculty of theology, which, on the 2nd of January 
1333, declared that the souls of the blessed were elevated to the 
beatific vision immediately after death; the faculty, nevertheless, 
were of opinion that the pope should have propounded his 
erroneous doctrine only “ recitando,” and not ** determinando, 
asserendo, seu etiam opinafido*^ The king notified this decision 
to the pope, who assembled his consistory in November 1333, 
and gave a haughty reply. The theologians in Louis’s following 
who were opposed to papal absolutism already spoke of ** the 
new heretic, Jacques de Cahors,” and reiterated w ith increasing 
insistency their demands for the convocation of a general 
council to try the pope. John appears to have retracted shortly 
before his death, which occurred on the 4th of December 1334.^ 

' On the 2gth of January 1336 Pope Benedict XII. pronounced a 
long uidgment on this point of doctrine, a judgment which he de- 
clared had been included by John in a bull which death had prevente<l 
him from sealing. 
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John had kindled very keen animosity > not only among the 
upholders of the independence of the lay j^wer, but also among 
the upholders of absolute religious poverty^ the exalted Francis- 
cans. Clement V., at the council of Vienne, had attempted to 
bring back the Spirituals to the common rule by concessions; 
John, on the other hand, in the bull Quorundam eodgit (April 
i3» I3i7)> adopted an uncompromising and absolute attitude, 
and by the bull Gloriosam ecclesiam (January 23, 1318) con- 
demned the pretests which had been raised against the bull 
Quorundam by a group of seventy-four Spirituals and conveyed 
to Avignon by the monk Bemai'd D^licieux. Shortly afterwards 
four Spirituflis were burned at Marseilles. These were imme- 
diately hailed as martyrs, and in the eyes of the exalted 
Franciscans at Naples and in Sicily and the south of France the 
pope was regarded as antichrist* In the bull Sancta Romana 
ft universa ecclesia (December 28, 1318) Jolm definitively 
excommunicated them and condemned their principal book, 
the Postil (commentary) on the Apocalypse (February 8, 
1326). The bull Quia nonnunquam (March 26, 1322) defined 
the derogations from the rule punished by the pope, and the 
bull Cum inter nonnuUos (November 12, 1323) condemned the | 
proposition which had been admitted at the general chapter of 
the Franciscans held at Perugia in 1322, according to whit'h 
Christ and the Apostles were represented as possessing no 
property, either personal or common. The minister general, 
Michael of Cesena, though opposed to the exaggerations of the 
Spirituals, joined with them in protesting against the condemna- 
tion of the fundamental principle of evangelical poverty, and 
the agitation gradually gained ground. The pope, by the bull 
Quia quorundam (November 10, 1324), cited Michael to appear 
at Avignon at the same time as Occam and Bonagratia. 
All three fled to the court of Louis of Bavaria (May 26, 1328), 
while the majority of the Franciscans made siilimission and 
elected a general entirely devoted to the pope. But the resist- 
ance, aided by Louis and merged as it now’ was in the cause 
sustained by Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun, became 
daily bolder. Treatises on poverty appeared on every side ; the 
party of Occam clamoured with increasing imperiousness for the 
condemnation of John by a general coun(!il ; and the Spirituals, 
confounded in the persecution with the Beghards and with 
Fraticelli of every description, maintained themselves in the 
south of France in spite of the reign of terror instituted in that 
region by the Inquisition. 

Sec M. Souchon, Die Papstwahlen von Bonifas VIII. his Urban VI. 
(Brunswick, 1888) ; Abb6 Albc, Auiour de Jean XXII. (Rome, 1904) ; 
K. Mtiller, Der Kampf I.udtvigs des Bayern mit der Curie (Tiibingcn, 
1870 seq.)4 W. J^reger, *' M^moircs sur la lutte entrejean XXll, et 
Louis de Bavi^re” in Abhandl, des bayr, Akad.^ hist, sec., xv., xvi., 
x\ ii. ; S. Riczler, Die litterar. Widersacher der Papste sur Zeit Ludwigs 
des Baiers (Leipzig, 1874); F. Ehrlo, Die Spiritualen ** in Archiv 
fiir LitUratuf-und Kirchengeschichte des Mitielalters (vols. i, and ii.); 1 
C. Samaran and CL Mollat, La Fiscaliti pontificate en France au xitr I 
siitete (Paris, 1905) ; A. Coulon and CL Mollat, Lettres secretes el | 
curiales de Jean XXII. st rapportant d la France (Paris, 1899, ; 
se<i.). (P.A.) 

JOHN XXlll. (Baldassarc Cossa), pope, or rather antipope 
from 1410 to 1415, was bom of a good Neapolitan family, and 
began by leading the life of a corsair before entering the service 
of the Church under the pontificate of Boniface IX. His 
abilities, which were mainly of an administrative and military 
order, w’ere soon rewarded by the cardinal’s hat and the legation 
of Bologna* On the 29th of June 1408 he and sc\'cn of his 
colleagues broke away from Gregory.XIL, and together w^ith six 
cardinals of the obedience of Avignon, who had in like manner 
separated from Benedict XIIL, they agreed to aim at the assem- 
bling of a general council, setting aside the two rival pontiffs, 
an expedient which they considered would put an end to the 
great schism of the Western Church, but which resulted in the 
election of yet a third pope. This act was none the less decisive 
for Baldassare Cossa’s future. Alexander V., the first pope 
elected at Pisa, was not perhaps, as has been maintained, merely 
a man of straw put forward by the ambitious cardinal of 
Bologna; but he reigned only ten months, and on his death, 
which happened rather suddenly on the 4th of May 1410, 
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Baldassare Cossa succeeded him. Whether the latter had bought 
his electors by money and promises, or owed his success to his 
dominant position in Bologna, and to the support of Florence 
and of Louis 1 1 , of Anjou, he seems to have received the unani* 
mous vote of all the seventeen cardinals gathered together at 
Bologna (May 17). He took the name of John XXIII., and 
France, England, and part of Italy and Germany recognized him 
as head of the Catholic church. 

The struggle in which he and Louis IT. of Anjou engaged with 
Ladislaus of Durazzo, king of Sicily, and Gregory XII. *s chiei 
protector in Italy, at first went in John’s favour. After tlie 
brilliant victory of Roccasecca (May 19, 1411) he had the 
satisfaction of dragging the standards of Pope Gregory and King 
Ladislaus through the streets of Rome. But the dispersion of 
Louis of Anjou’s troops and his carelessness, together with the lack 
of success which attended the preaching of a crusade in Germany, 
France and England, finally decided John XXIII. to abandon 
the French claimant to the throne of Sicily; he recognized 
I^adislaus, his former enemy, as king of Naples, and Ladislaus 
did not fail to salute John XXIII. as pope, abandoning Gregory 
XII. (June 15, T4i2j. This was a fatal step: John XXIII. 
was trusting in a dishonest and insatiable prince; he would have 
acted more wisely in remaining the ally of the weak but loyal 
LouLs of Anjou. However, it seemed desirable that the reforms 
announced by the council of Pisa, which the popes set up by 
this synod seemed in no hurry to carry into effect, should 
be further discussed in the new council which it had been 
agreed should be summoned about the spring of 1412. But 
John was anxious that this council should be held in Rome, 
a city where he alone was mastc^r ; the few prelates and ambassa- 
dors who very slowly gathered there held only a small number 
of sessions, in which John again condemned the writings of 
Wycliffe. John was attacked by the representatives of the 
various nations and rei)rimanded even for his private conduct, 
but endeavoured to extricate himself from this uncomfortable 
position by gratifying their desires, if not by reforming abuses. 
It is, however, only fair to add that he took various half- 
measures and gave many promises wliich, if they had been put 
into execution, would have amfirmed or completed the reforms 
inaugurated at Pisa. But on the 3rd of March 1413 John ad- 
journed the council of Rome till December, without even fixing 
the place where the next .session .should be held. It was held 
at Constance in Germany, and John could only have resigned 
himself to accepting such an uncertain meeting-place because 
he was forced by distress, isolation and fear to turn towards 
the head of the empire. Less than a year after the treaty con- 
cluded with Ladislaus of Durazzo, the latter forced his way into 
Rome (June 8, 2413), which he sacked, expelling John, to whom 
even the Florentines did not dare to throw open their gates 
for fear of the king of Sicily. Sigismund, king of the Romans, 
not only extorted, it is said, a sum of 50,000 florins from the 
pontiff in his extremity, but insisted upon his summoning the 
council at Constance (December 9). It was in vain that, 
on the death of Ladislaus, which took place unexpectedly 
(August 6, 1414), John was inspired with the idea of breaking 
his compact with Sigismund and returning to Rome, at the 
same time appealing to Louis of Anjou. It was too late. The 
cardinals forced him towards CJermany by the most direct 
road, without allowing him to go by way of Avignon m he had 
projected, in order to make plan.s with the princes of France. 

On the 5th of November 1414 John opened the council of 
Constance, where, on Christmas Day, he received the homage of 
the head of the empire, but where his lack of prestige, the defec- 
tion of his allies, the fury of his adversaries, and the general 
sense of the necessity for union soon showed only too clearly 
how small was the chance of his retaining the tiara. He had to 
take a .solemn oath to abdicate if his two rivals would do the 
same, and this concession, which was not very sincere, gained 
him for the last time the honour of seeing Sigismund prostrate at 
his feet (March 2, 1415). But on the night of the 20th-2xst 
of March, having donned the garments of a layman^ with a 
cross-bow slung at his side, he succeeded in making his escape 
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from Constance, accompanied only by a smglo servant, and took 
refuge first in the castle of Schaffhausen, then in that of Ls^fen* 
burg, then at Freibuig tm Breisgau, and finally at Brisach, 
whence he hoped to reach AJsace, and doubtless ultimately 
Avignon, under the protection of an escort sent by the duke 
of Burgundy. The news of the pope’s escape was received at 
('onstance with an extraordinary outburst of rage, and led to the 
subversive decrees of the 4th and 5th sessions, which proclaimed 
the superiority of the council over the pope. Duke Frederick of 
Austria had hitherto sheltered John’s flight; but, laid under 
the ban of the empire, attacked by fxjwerful armies, and feeling 
that he was courting ruin, he preferred to give up the pratiS 
who had trusted to him, John was brought hat*k to Freiburg 
(April 37), and there in vain attempted to appease the 
wrath which he had aroused by more or less vague promises 
of resignation. His trial, however, was already beginning. 
The three cardinals whom he charged with his d^ence hastily 
declined this compromising task. Seventy-four charges were 
drawn up, only twenty of which were set aside after the wit- 
nesses had been heard. The accusation of having poisoned 
Alexander V. and his doctor at Bologna was not mamtained. 
But enough deeds of immorality, tyranny, ambition and simony 
were found proved to justify the severest judgment. He was 
suspended from his functions as pope on the 14th of May 14x5, 
and deposed on the following 29tli of May. 

However irregular this .sentence may have been from the 
canonical fwint of view (for the accusers do not seem to have 
actually proved the crime of heresy, which was necessary, 
according to most scholars of the period, to justify the deposi- 
tion of a sovereign pontiff), the condemned pope was not long 
in confirming it. Baldassare Cossa, now as humble and re- 
signed as he had before been energetic and tenacious, on his 
transference to the castle of Rudolfzdl admitted the wrong which 
he had done by his flight, refused to bring forward anything in 
his defence, acquiesced entirely in the judgment of the council 
which he declared to be infallible, and finally, as an extreme 
precaution, ratified molu praprio the sentence of deposition, 
declaring that he freely and willingly renounced any rights 
which he might still have in the papacy. This fact has subse- 
ffuently been often quoted against those who have appealed to 
the events of 1415 to maintain that a council can depose a pope 
who is scandalizatof eccLesiae, ' 

Cossa kept his word never to appeal against the sentence which 
stripped him of the pontificate. He was held prisoner for three 
years in Germany, but in the end bought his liberty from the 
count palatine. He used this liberty only to go to Florence, 
in 1419, and throw himself on the mercy of the legitimate pope. 
Martin V. appointed him cardinal-bishop of Tusculum, a dignity 
which Cossa only enjoyed for a few months. He died on the 
22nd of December 1419, and all visitors to the Baptistery at 
Florence may admire, under its high baldacchino, the sombre 
figure sculptured by Donatello of the dethroned pontiff, who had 
at least the merit of bowing his head under his chastisement, and 
of contributing by his passive resignation to the extinction of the 
scries of popes which sprang from the council of Pisa . (N. V.) 

JOHN 1. (935-976)^ sumamed Tzimisces, East Roman emperor, 
was bom of a distinguished Cappadocian family. After helping 
his uncle Nicephorus Phocas (q,v.) to obtain the throne and to 
restore the empire’s eastern provinces he was deprived of his 
command by an intrigue, upon which he retaliated l 3 y conspiring 
with Nicephorus’ wife Theophania to assassinate him. Elected 
ruler in his stead, John proceeded to justify his usurpation by 
the energy with which he repelled the foreign invaders of the 
empire. In a series of campaigns against the newly established 
Russian power (970--Q73) he dro\^ the enemy out of Thrace, 
crossed Mt llaemus and besieged the fortress of Dory stolon on 
the Danube. In several hard-fought battles he broke the 
strength of the Russians so completely that they left him rnaster 
of eastern Bulgaria. He further secured his northern frontier by 
transplanting to Thrace some colonies of Paulicians whom he 
suspected of sympathising with their Saracen neighbours in the 
east-. In 974 he turned against the Abussid empire and easily 


recovered the inland parts of S}nia and the middle reaches of 
the Euphrates. He died suddenly in 976 on his return from his 
second campa^ against the Saracens. John’s surname was 
apparently derived from the Armenian ishmshkik (red boot). 

Sec E. Giblxjn, Th^ Dteline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. vi. 
(ed. Bury, 1896) ; G. Finlay, History of Greece, ii. 334-560 (od. X877) ; 
G. Schlumberger, VEpopk Bysantine, i. 1-326 

JOHN n. (1088-1143), sumamed Comnenus and also Kalo- 
joannes (John the Good), East Roman emperor, was the eldest son 
of the East Roman emperor Alexius, whom he succeeded in t 1 18. 
On act!Ount of his mild and just reign he has been called the Byzan- 
tine Marcus Aurelius. By the personal purity of his character 
he effected a notable improvement in tl^ manners of his age, 
but he displayed little vigour in internal administration or in 
extirpating the long-standing corruptions of the government. 
Nor did his various successes against the Hungarians, Servians 
and Scljuk Turks, whom he pressed hard in Asia Minor and pro- 
posed to expel from Jerusalem, add much to the stability ot his 
empire, He was accidentally killed during a wild-boar hunt on 
Mt Taurus, on the 8th of April 1143, 

See £. Gibbon, The Decline and Fatl of the Roman Empire, v. 228 
seq. (ed. Bury, 1896). 

JOHN III. (1193-1254), sumamed Vatatzes and also Ducas, 
East Roman emperor, earned for himself such distinction as 
a soldier that in 1222 he was chosen to succeed his father- 
in-law Theodore I. Lascaris. He reorganized the remnant 
of the East Roman empire, and by his administrative skill 
made it the strongest and richest principality in the Levant. 
Having secured his eastern frontier by an agreement with 
the Turks^ he set himself to recover llie European posses- 
sions of his predeces.sors. While hifi fleet harassed ilie Latins 
in the Aegean wSea and extended his realm to Rhodes, his 
army, reinforced by Frankish mercenaries, defeated the Latin 
emperor’s forces in the open field. Though unsuccessful in a 
siege of Constantinople, which he undertook in concert w'ith the 
Bulgarians (1235), he obtained supremacy over the despotats of 
Thessalonica and Epirus. The ultimate recoveiy of Constanti- 
nople by the Rhomaic emperors is chiefly due to his exertions. 

Sec E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vi. 
431-462 (ed. Bury, 189O); G. Finlay, History of Greece, iii. 196-320 
(ed, 1877); A, Meliarakes, 'Ifrropia rov BaeriXtfot; rf/j Vlnealas hoI tuO 
Letmorirov rris ’Hird/»ow, pp. 155-421 (1898). 

JOHN IV. (c. 1250-r. 1300), sumamed Lascaris, East Roman 
emperor, son of Theodore II. Kis father dying in 1258, Michael 
Palaeologus conspired shortly after to make himself regent, and 
in 1261 dethroned and blinded the boy monarch, and imprisoned 
him in a remote ca.stle, where he died a long time after. 

Sec E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vi. 459- 
4()0 (od. Bury, 1896) ; A. Mcliarakes, 'loropio. rov Bcurihilov Ncroiai 
(Athens, 1898), pp. 49 1 -528. 

JOHN V. or VI. (1332-1391), sumamed Palaeologus, East 
Roman emperor, was the son of Andronicus 111 ., whom he 
succeeded in 1341. At first he shared his sovereignty with his 
father’s friend John Cantacuzene, and after a quarrel with the 
latter w^as practically superseded by him for a number of years 
(1347-1355)*, His reign was marked by the gradual dissolution 
of the imperial power through the rebellion of his son Andronicus 
and by the encroachments of the Ottomans, to whom in 1381 
John acknowledged himself tributary, after a vain attempt to 
secure the help of the popes by sulimitting to the supremacy of 
the Roman Church. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline a^id Fall of the Roman Empire, vi. 495 
.seq., vii, 38 seq. (ed. Bury, 1896); E. Pears, The Destruction of thi 
Greek Empire, pp. 70-9O (1903). 

JOHN VI. or V. («:. 1292-1383), sumamed Cantacuzene. East 
Roman emperor, was born at Constantinople. Connected with 
the house of Palaeologus on his mother’s side, on the accession of 
iVndronicus III. (1328) he was entrusted with the supreme 
administration of affairs. On the death of the emperor in 1341, 
Cantacuzene was left regent, and guardian of his son John 
Palaeologus, w'ho was but nine years of age. Being suspected 
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by the empress and opposed by a powerful party at court, he 
rebelled, and got himself crowned emperor at Didymoteichos in 
Thrace, while John Palaeologus and his supporters maintained 
themselves at Constantinc^le. The ci\'il war which ensued 
lasted six years, during which the rival parties called in the aid 
of the Servians and Turks, and engaged mercenaries of every 
description. It was only the aid of the Turks, with whom 
he made a disgra^ful bargain, that Cantacuzene brought the 
war to a termination favourable to himself. In 1347 he entered 
Constantinople in triumph, and forced his opponents to an 
arrangement by which he became joint emperor with John 
Palaeologus and sole administrator during the minority of his 
colleague. During this period, the empire, already broken up 
and r^uced to the narrowest limits, was assailed on every side. 
There were wars with the Genoese, who had a colony at Galata 
and had money transactions with the court; and with the 
Servians, who were at that time establishing an extensive empire 
on the north-wastem frontiers; and there was a hazardous 
alliance with the Turks, who made their first permanent settle- 
ment in Europe, at Callipolis in Thrace, towards the end of the 
reign (1354). Cantacuzene was far too ready to invoke the aid 
of foreigners in his European quarrels; and as he had no money 
to pay them, this gave them a ready pretext for seizing upon a 
European town. The financial burdens imposed by him had 
long been displeasing to his subjects, and a strong party had 
always favoured John Palaeologus. Hence, when tlie latter 
entered Constantinople at the end of 1354, his success w;is easy. 
Cantacuzene retired to a monastery (where he assumed the name 
of Joasaph Christodulus) and occupied himself in literary labours. 
He died in the Peloponnese and was buried by his sons at 
Mysithra in Laconia. His History in four books deals with the 
years 1320-1356. Really an apologia for his own a(i:ions, it 
needs to be read with caution ; fortunately it can be si.ipplcmented 
and corrected by the work of a contemporary, Nicephonis 
Gregoras. It possesses the merit of being well arran^d and 
homogeneous, the incidents being grouped round the chief actor 
in the person of the author, but the information is defective on 
matters with which he is not directly concerned. 

Ontacuzcnc was also the author of a commentary on the fii-st 
five Ixioks of Aristotle's Ethics, and of severe! controvorsial theologi- 
cal treatises, one of which {Against Mohammsdanism) is printed in 
Migne {Patrologia Graeca, cliv.). History, ed. pr. by J. l*ofv tanas 
(1G03); in Bonn, Cor f^us scriptof urn hist, Byz,^ by J. Schopen (1828- 
1832) and Migne, cliii., cliv. See also Val Parisot, Cantacusinc, 
homms d*iUtf et hisiorien (1845); E. Gibbon, Decline and Pall, ch. 
Ixiii. ; and C. Krumbacher, Geschiohto det hysimtinischen Litteratur 

(1897). 

JOHN VL or VIL (1390-1448), surnamed Palaeologus, Ea.st 
Roman emperor, son of Manuel II., .succeeded to the throne in 
1425. To secure protection against the Turks he vi.sited the 
pope and consented to the union of the Greek and Roman 
ChurcheB, which was ratified at Florence in 1439. The imion 
failed of its purpose, but by his prudent conduct towards the 
Ottomans he succeeded in holding possession of Constantinople, 
and in 1432 withstood a siege by Sultan Murad 1 . 

See Turkey : History, an<l also K. Gibbon, The Decline and Pall 
of the Roman Empire, vi. 97-107 (ed. Kury, 1896); K, Pears, The 
Desiruotion of the Greek Empire, pp. 115-130 (1903). 

JOHN (1167-1216), king of England, the youngest .son of 
Henry II. by Eleanor of Aquitaine, was bom at Oxford on the 
24th of December 1 167. He was given at an early age the nick- 
name of Lackland because, unlike his elder brothers, he received 
no apanage in the continental provinces. But his future was a 
subject of anxious thought to Henry II. When only five years 
old John was betrothed (1173) to heiress of Maurienne and 
Savoy, a principality which, as dominating the chief routes from 
France and Burgundy to Italy, enjoyed a consequence out of all 
proportion to its area. Later, when this plan had fallen through, 
he was endowed with castle.s, revenues and lands on both sides 
of the channel; the vacant earldom of Cornwall was re.served for 
him (1175); he was betrothed to Isabella the heiress of the earl- 
dom of Gloucester (1176); and he was granted the lordship of 
Ireland with the homage of the Anglo-Irish baronage (n??). 


Henry II. even provoked a civil war by attempting to transfer 
the duchy of Aquitaine from the hands of Richani Coeur de Uon 
to those of John (1183). In spite of the incapacity which he dis- 
played in this war, John was sent a little later to govern Ireland 
(1185); but he returned in a few months covered with disgrace, 
having alienated the loyal chiefs by his childish insolence and 
entirely failed to defend the settlers liom tlic hostile septs. 
Remaining henceforth at his father's side he was ti-ealcd with 
the utmost indulgence. But he joined with his brother Richard 
and the French king Philip Augustus in the great conspiracy of 
1189, and the disc^overy of his treason broke the heart of the old 
king(see Hbkrv II.). 

Ri(rhard on his accession confirmed John's existing pos.scssions ; 
married him to Isabella of Gloucester; and gave him, besides 
other grants, the entire revenues of six English shires; but ex- 
cluded him from any share in the regency which was appointed 
to govern England during the third crusade ; and only allowed 
him to live in the kingdom because urged to tliis cont'cssion by 
their mother. Soon after the king's departure few: the Holy 
Land it b(?cafne knoi\Ti that he had designated his nephev , 
the young Arthur of Brittany, as his succeasor. John at 
once l)egun to intrigue against the regents with the aim of 
securing England for himself. He picked a quarrel with the un- 
popular chancellor William Longchamp (^y-v.), and succeeded, 
by the help of the twxrons and the Londoners, in expelling this 
minister, whose c hief fault was that of fidelity to the abBenl 
Richard. Not being permitted to .succeed Longchamp as the 
head of the administration, John next turned to Philip Augustus 
for help. A bargain was struck ; and when Richard was c aptured 
by Leopold, duke of Austria (December 1192), the allies en- 
deavoured to prevent his release, and planned a partition of his 
dominions. They were, however, unable to win either English 
or Norman support and their schemes collapsed with Richard's 
return (March 1194). He magn^iimi>u.sly pardoned bis brother, 
and they lived on n^>t unfriendly terms for the next five years. 
On his death-bed Ri(*hard, r(*vcrsing his former airangenients, 
caused his barons to swear fealty to John (1199), although the 
hereditary claim of Arthur was by the law of primogeniture 
undoubtedly superior. 

England and Normandy, after some hesitation, recognized 
John's title; the attempt of Anjou iind Brittany to assert the 
rights of Arthur ended ilLsastrously by the capture of the young 
prin(^ at Mirebeaii in Poitou ( r 202). But there was no part of his 
dominions in >v'hich John inspired personal devotion. Originally 
accepted as a political nccc.ssity, he soon came to be detested by 
the people as a tyrant and despised by the nobles for his cowardice 
and sloth. He inherited great difficulties - -the feud with J^rimce, 
the dissensions of the continental provinces, the growing indiffer- 
ence of England to foreign conquests, the di.scontent of all his 
subjects with a strict executive and severe taxation. But he 
cannot be acquitted of personal re.spon.sibility for his misfortunes. 
Astute in sm.all matters, lie liad no breadth of view or fore.sight; 
his policy was continually warped by his passions or caprices; he 
flaunted \nces of the most .sordid kind with a cynical indifference 
to public' opinion, and .shocked an age which was far from tender- 
hearted l>y his fenx ity to vanquislied enemies, lie treated hi.s 
m().st respet:table supporters with base ingratitude, reserved his 
favour for unscrupulous adventurers, and gave a free rein to the 
licence of his mercenaries. While possessing considerable gifts 
of mind and a latent fund of energy, he .seldom acted or reflected 
until the favourable moment had passed. Each of his great 
humiliations followed a.s the natural result of crimc.s or blunders. 
By his divorce from Isabella of Gloucester he offended the 
English baronage (1200); by his marriage with Isabella of 
Angoulemc, the betrothed of Hugh of Lu.signan, he gave an 
opportunity to the discontented Poitevins for invoking French 
assistance and to Philip Augustus for pronouncing against him 
a sentence of forfeiture. The murder of Arthur (1203) ruined his 
cause in Normandy and Anjou; the story that the court of the 
peers of France condemned him for the murder is a fable, but no 
legal process was needed to convinc'^e men of his guilt. In the 
later quarrel with Innocent IIL (1207-1213; see Lakgton, 
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Stephen) he prejudiced his case by proposing a worthless 
favourite for the primacy and by plundering those of the clergy 
who bowed to the pope’s sentences. Threatened with the 
desertion of his barons he drove all whom he suspected to despera- 
tion by his terrible severity towards the Braose family (1210); 
and by his continued misgovemment irrevocably estranged the 
lower classes. When submission to Rome had somewhat im- 
proved his position he squandered his last resources in a new and 
unsuccessful war with France (1214)^ and enraged the feudal 
classes by new claims for military service and scutages. The 
barons were consequently able to exact, in Magna Carta (June 
1215), much more than the redress of legitimate grievances ; and 
the people allowed the crown to be placed under the control of 
an oligarchical committee. When once the sovereign power had 
been thus divided, the natural consequence was civil war and the 
intervention of the French king, who had long watched for some 
such opportunity. John’s struggle against the barons and Prince 
Louis (1216), afterwards King Louis VIIL, was the most credit- 
able episode of his career. But the calamitous situation of 
England at the moment of his death, on the 19th of October 1216, 
was in the main his work ; and while he lived a national reaction 
in favour of the dynasty was out of the question. 

John’s second wife, Isabella of Angouleme (d. 1246), who 
married her former lover, Hugh of Lusignan, after the 
English king’s death, bore the king two sons, Henry III. and 
Richard, earl of Cornwall; and three daughters, Joan (1210-1238), 
wife of Alexander II., king of Scotland, Isabella (d. 1241), wife of 
the emperor Frederick II., and Eleanor (d. 1274), wife of William 
Marshal, earl of Pembroke, and then of Simon de Montfort, earl 
of Leicester. John had also two illegitimate sons, Richard 
and Oliver, and a daughter, Joan or Joanna, who married 
Llewelyn I. ab lorwerth, prince of North Wales, and who died 
in 1236 or 1237. 

Authorities. — The chief chronicles for the reign arc Gervasc of 
Canterliury's Gesia return ^ Kail of Coggcshairs Chronicon^ Walter 
of Coventry's Memorialed Roger of Wendover's Flores hisloriarumd 
the Annals of Burton, Dunstaplc and Margan — all these in the Rolls 
Series. The French chronicle of the so-called “ Anonyme dc B6* 
thune " (Bouquet, Fecueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, 
vol. xxiv.), the Histoire des dues de Normandie et des rots d'Angleterre 
(ed. F. Michel, Paris, 1840) and the metrical Inography of William 
the Marshal (Histoire de Guillaume le MarMal, ed. ’Paul Meyer, 

3 Yols., Paris, 1891, &c.) throw valuable light on certain episodes. 
Tl. S. Sweetman's Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, vol. i. 
(RoUs Series) ; V/. H. Bliss's Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers, 
vol. i. (Rolls Series); I'ottha.st's Regesta pontificum, vol. i. (Berlin, 
1874); SirT. D. Hardy's Rotuli littcrarum clausarum (Rcc. Commis- 
sion, 1835) and Rotuli littcrarum patentium (Rcc. Commission, 1835) 
and I.. Delisle's Catalogue des actes de Philippe Auguste (Paris, 1856) 
are the most important guides to tht? documents. Of modern works 
W. Stubbs's Constitutional history, vol, i, (Oxford, 1897); fhc same 
writer’s preface to Walter of Coventry, vol. li. (Rolls Series) : Miss K. 
Norge^te's John Lackland (London, 1002); C. Petit-Dutaillis' f.tude 
sur la vie' et le rdgne de Louis VII 1 . (Paris, 1894), and W. S. 
McKechnic's Magna Carta (Glasgow, 1905) are among the most 
useful. (li. W. C. D.) 

JOHN I. (1350-1395), king of Aragon, was the son of Peter IV. 
and his third wife Eleanor of Sicily. He was born on the 
27th of December 1350, and died by a fall from his horse, like 
his namesake, cousin and contemporar>^ of Castile. He was a 
man of insignificant character, with a taste for artificial verse. 

JOHN 11. (1397-1479), king of Aragon, .son of Ferdinand 1. and 
of hi.s wife Eleanor of Albuquercjue, born on the 29th of June 
1397, was one of the most stirring and most unscrupulous kings 
of the 15th century. In his youth he was one of the infantes 
(princes) of Aragon who took part in the dissensions of Castile 
during the minority and reign of John II. Till middle life he was 
also lieutenant-general in Aragon for his brother and predecessor 
Alphonso V., who.se reign was mainly spent in Italy. In his old | 
age he was engaged in incessant conflicts with his Aragonese and 
Catalan subjects, with Louis XI. of France, and in preparing the 
way for the marriage of his son Ferdinand wdth Isabella of Castile, 
which brought about the union of the crowns. His troubles 
with his subjects were closely connected w ith the tragic dissensions 
in his own family. John was hrst married to Blanche of Navarre, 
of the house of Evreux. By right of Blanche he became king 


of Navarre, and on her death in 1441 he was left in possession 
of the kingdom for his life. But a son Charles, called, as heir of 
Navarre, prince of Viana, had been bom of the marriage. John 
from the first regarded his son with jealousy, which after his 
second marriage with Joan Henriquez, and under her influence, 
grew into absolute hatred. He endeavoured to deprive his son 
of his constitutional right to act as lieutenant-general of Aragon 
during his father’s absence. The cause of the son was taken up 
by the Aragonese, and the king’s attempt to join his second wife 
in the lieutenant-generalship was set aside. There followed a 
long conflict, with alternations of success and defeat, which was 
not terminated till the death of the prince of Viana, perhaps by 
poison given him by his -stepmother, in 1461. The Catalans, 
who had adopted the cause of Charles and who had grievances of 
their own, called in a succession of foreign pretenders. In conflict 
with these the last years of King John were spent. He was 
forced to pawn Rousillon, his possession on the north-east of the 
Pyrenees, to lx)uis XL, who refused to part with it. In his old 
age he was blinded by cataract, but recovered his eyesight by the 
operation of couching. The Catalan revolt was pacified in 1472, 
but John had war, in w hich he was generally unfortunate, with 
his neighbour the French king till his death on the 20th of 
January 1479. He was succeeded by Ferdinand, his son by his 
.second marriage, who was already associated w'ith his wife Isabella 
as joint sovereign of Castile. 

For the history, see Rivadeneyra, Cronic&s dc los reyes dc 
Castilla," Biblioteca de autores espaHoles, vols. Ixvi, Ixviii (Madrid, 
1845, &c.); G. Zurita, Anales de Aragon (Saragossa, 1610). The 
reign of John II. of Aragon is largely dealt with in W. H. Prescott’s 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (1854), 

JOHN (1296-1346), king of Bohemia, was a son of the emperor 
Henry VII. by his wife Margaret, daughter of Jolm I., duke of 
Brabant, and was a member of the family of Luxemburg. Born 
on the loth of August 1296, he became count of Luxemburg in 
1309, and about the same time was offered the crown of Bohemia, 
which, after the death of Wenceslas III., the last king of the 
Premyslides dynasty in 1306, had passed to Henry, duke of 
(!arinthia, under whose weak rule the country was in a very 
disturbed condition. The emperor accepted this offer on behalf 
of his son, who married Elizabeth (d. 1330), a sister of Wenceslas, 
and after Henry’s departure for Italy, John was crowned king 
of Bohemia at Prague in February^ 1311. Henry of Carinthia 
was driven from the land, where a certain measure of order was 
restored, and Moravia was again united with Bohemia. As 
imperial vicar John represen tecl his father at the diet of Nurem- 
berg in Januaiy 1313, and was leading an army to his assistance 
in Italy when he heard of the emperor’s death, which took place 
in Au^st 1313. John was now a candidate for the imperial 
throne; but, on account of his youth, his claim was not regarded 
seriously, and he was persuaded to give his support to Louis, 
duke of Upper Bavaria, afterwards the emperor Louis the 
Bavarian. At Esslingen and elsewhere he aided Louis in his 
struggle with Frederick the Fair, duke of Austria, who also 
claimed the Empire; but his time was mainly passed in quelling 
disturbances in Bohemia, where his German followers were 
greatly disliked and where he himself soon became unpopular, 
e.specially among the nobles; or in Luxemburg, the borders of 
which county he was constantly and successfully striving to 
extend. Restless, adventurous and warlike, John had soon 
tired of governing his kingdom, and even discussed exchanging 
it with the emperor Louis for the Palatinate; and while Bohemia 
was again relapsing into a state of anarchy, her king was winning 
fame as a warrior in almost eveiy^ part of Europe. He fought 
against the citizens of Metz and against his kinsman, John III., 
duke of Brabant ; he led the knights of the Teutonic Order Against 
the heathen in Lithuania and Pomerania and promised Pope 
John XXII. to head a crusade; and claiming to be king of Poland 
he attacked the Poles and brought Silesia under his rule. He 
obtained Tirol by manydng his son, John Henr}', to Margaret 
Maultasch, the heiress of the county, assisted the emperor to 
defeat and capture Frederick the Fair at the battle of Miihldorf 
in 1322, and was alternately at peace and at war with the dukes 
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of Austria and with his former foe, Henry of Carinthia. He was 
a frequent and welcome visitor to France, in which country he 
had a personal and hereditary interest; and on several occasions 
his prowess was serviceable to his brother-in-law King Charles IV., 
and to Charleses successor Philip VI., whose son John, afterwards 
King John II., married a daughter of the Bohemian king. Soon 
after the battle of Miihldorf, the relations between John and the 
emperor became somewhat strained, partly owing to the king’s 
growing friendship with the Papacy and with France, and partly 
owing to territorial disputes. An agreement, however, was con- 
cluded, and John undertook his invasion of Italy, which was 
perhaps the most dazzling of his exploits. Invited by the 
citizens of Brescia, he crossed the Alps with a meagre following 
in 1331, quickly received the homage of many of the cities of 
northern Italy, and soon found himself the ruler of a great part 
of the peninsula. But his .soldiers were few and his enemies were 
many, and a second invasion of Italy in 7333 was followed by the 
dissipation of his dreams of making himself king of I^oml^rdy 
and Tuscany, and even of supplanting la)uis on the imperial 
throne. The fresh trouble between king and emperor, caused by 
this enterprise, was intensihed by a quarrel over the lands left 
by Henry of Carinthia, and .still later by the interference of Louis 
in Tirol; and with bewildering rapidity John was allying him, self 
with the kings of Hungary and Poland, fighting against the 
emperor and his Au.strian allie.s, defending Bohemia, governing 
Luxemburg, visiting France and negotiating with the pope. 
About 1340 the king was overtaken by blindness, but he con- 
tinued to lead an active life, successfully resisting the attacks of 
Louis and his allies, and campaigning in Lithuania. In 1346 he 
made a decisive move against the emperor. Acting in union with 
Pope Clement VI. he secured the formal deposition of Louis and 
the election of his own son Charles, margrave of Moravia, as 
German king, or king of the Romans, in July 1346. Then 
journeying to help Philip of France against the English, he 
fought at the battle of Crecy , where his heroic death on the 56th 
of August 1346 was a fitting conclusion to his adventurous 
life. 

John was a chivalrous and romantic personage, who enjoyed a 
great reputation for valour both before and after his death; but 
as a ruler he was careless and extravagant, interestc<l only in 
his kingdom when seeking relief from his constant pecuniary 
embarrassments. After the death of his first wife, who bore him 
two sons, Charles, afterward.s the emperor Charles IV., and J(»hn 
Henry (d. 1375), and who had been separated from her husband 
for some years, the king married Beatrice (d. 1383), daughter of 
Louis L, duke of Bourbon, by whom he had a .son, Wenceslas 
(d. 1383). According to C^imden the crest or badge of three 
ostrich feathers, with the motto Ich dien, borne by the prince of 
Wales was originally that of John of Bohemia and was first 
ivssumed by Edward the Black Prince after the battle of Cr 4 cy. 
There is no proof, however, that this badge wa.s ever worn by 
John — it certainly was not his crest — and its origin must Ikj 
sought elsewhere. 

See J. Schdtter, Johann, Graf von Luxemburg and Ki'mig von 
Bdhmen (Luxemburg, 1865); F. von Wetjch, Kaiser Ludwig der 
Bayer und Kdnig Johann von BOhmen (Munich, 18O0), and U. 
Chevalier, Kipertoiri des sources historiques, tome v. (Paris, 1905). 

JOHN L (1358-1390), king of C^tile, was the .son of Henry IL, 
and of his wife Joan, daughter of John Manuel of Villena, head 
of a younger branch of the royal house of Castile. In the be- 
ginning of his reign he had to contend with the hostility of John 
of Gaunt, who claimed the crown by right of his wife Constance, 
daughter of Peter the Cruel. Tlie king of Castile finally bought 
off the claim of his English competitor by arranging a marriage 
between his son Henry and Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
in 1387. Before this date he had been engaged in hostilities with 
Portugal which was in alliance with John of Gaunt. His first 
quarrel with Portugal was settled by his marriage, in 1382, with 
Beatrix, daughter of the Portuguese king Ferdinand. On the 
death of his father-in-law in 1383, John endeavoured to enforce 
the claims of his wife, Ferdinand’s only child, to the crown of 
PortugsJ. He was resisted by the national sentiment of the 
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people, and was utterly defeated at the battle of Aljubarrola, 
on the 14th of August 1385, King John was killed at AlcaU on 
the 9th of Octol^r 1390 by the fall of his horse, while he was 
riding in a fantasia with some of the light horsemen known as the 
farfanes, who were mounted and equipped in the Arab style. 

JOHN IL (1405-1454), king of Castile, was born on the 6th of 
March 1405> the son of Henry HI. of Castile and of his wife 
Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt. He succeeded his father 
on the 25th of December 1406 at the age of a year and ten months. 
It was one of the many misfortunes of Castile that the long reign 
of John I L---forty -nine years- should have been granted to one 
of the most incapable of her kings. John was amiable, weak and 
dependent on those about him. He had no taste except for 
ornament, and no serious interest except in amusements, verse- 
making, hunting and tournaments. He was entirely under the 
influence of his favourite, Alvaro de Luna, till his second wife, 
Isat^lla of Portugal, obtained control of his feeble will. At her 
instigation he threw over his faithful and able favourite, a mean- 
ness which is .said to have caused him well-deserved remorse. He 
died on the 20th of July 1454 at Valladolid. By his second 
marriage he was the father of Isabella “ the (^tholic.” 

JOHN L(b. and d. 1316), king of France, son of Louis X. and 
Clemence, daughter of (Charles Martel, who claimed to be king 
of Hungary, was born, after his father’s death, on the 15th of 
November 1316, and only lived seven days. His uncle, after- 
wards Philip V. has been accused of having caused his death, or 
! of having substituted a dead child in his place; but nothing was 
j ever proved. An impostor calling himself John I., appeared in 
Provence, in the reign of John 11., but he was captured and died 
in prison. 

I JOHN IL ( 1 31 0- 1 364), sumamed the Good, king of France, son 
I of Philip VL and Jeanne of Burgundy, succeeded bis father in 
1350. At the age of 13 he married Bona of laixemburg, daughter 
of John, king of Bohemia. His early exploits against the English 
were failures and revealed in the young prince both avarice and 
stubborn persistence in projects obviously ill-advised. It was 
especially the latter quality which brought about his ruin. His 
first act upon l>ecoming king was to order the execution of tlie 
constable, Raoul de Bricnne, The rea.sons for this are unknown, 
but from the secrecy with which it was carried out and the readi- 
ness with which the honour was transferred to the king's close 
friend Charles of La Cerda, it has been attributed to the influenc:e 
and ambition of the latter. John surrounded himself with evil 
counsellors, Simon de Buc’i, Robert dc Lorri.s, Nicolas Bracjue, 
men of low origin who robbed the treasury and oppressed the 
people, while the king gave himself up to tournaments and 
festivities. In imitation of the English order of the Garter, he 
established the knightly order of the Star, and celebrated its 
festivals with great di.splay . Raids of the Black Prince in J .angue- 
doc led to the statcs-general of 1355, which readily voted money, 
but sanctioned the right of resistance against all kinds of pillage 
- a distinct commentary on tl»c incompetence of the king. In 
September 1356 John gathered the flower of his chivalry and 
attacked the Black Prince at Poitiers. The utter defeat of the 
French was made the more humiliating by the capture of their 
king, who had bravely led the third line of battle. Taken to 
England to await ransom, John was at first installed in the Savoy 
Palace, then at Windsor, Hertford, Somerton, and at last in 
the Tower. He was granted royal .state with his captive com- 
panions, made a guest at tournaments, and supplied with 
luxuries imported by him from France. The treaty of Br^.tigny 
(1360), which Axed his ransom at 3,000,000 crowns, enabled him 
to return to France, but although he married his daughter 
Isabella to Gian Galeazzo Visconti of Milan, for a gift of 600,000 
golden crowns, imposed a heavy feudal aid ” on merchandise, 
and various other taxes, John was unable to pay more than 
400,000 crowns to Edward III. His son Louis of Anjou, who had 
been left as hostage, escaped from Gilais in the summer of 1363, 
and John, far in arrears in the payments of the ransom, sur- 
rendered himself again ** to maintain his royal honour which his 
son hod sullied.” He landed in England in January 1364 and was 
received with great honour, lodged again in the Savoy, and was a 
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frequent guest of Edward at Westminster. He died on the 8th of 
April, and the body was sent back to France with royal honours. 

See Froi's-sart's Ckronichs ; Due d'Aumale, Notes et documents 
rolati/s d fean^roi de France, et d sa captivity A. Coville, in 

Lavissu’s Uistoire de France, vol. iv., and authorities cited there. 

JOHN (Zapolya) (1487-1540), king of Hungary, was the 
son of the palatine Stephen 2^polya and the princess Hedwig of 
'Feschen, and was l)om at the castle of SzepesvAr, He began his 
public career at the famous R 4 kos diet of 1505, when, on his 
motion, the assembly decided that after the death of the reigning 
king, WJadislaus 11 ., no foreign prince should be elected king 
of Hungary. Henceforth he became the national candidate for 
the throne, which his family had long coveted. As fiir back as 
1491 his mother had proposed to the sick king that his daughter 
Anne should be committed to her care in order, sub5e(iuently, 
to be married to her son; but Wladislaus frustrated this project 
by contracting a matrimonial alliance with the Habsburgs. 
In 1510 Zapolya sued in person for the hand of the Princess 
Anne in vain, and his appcjintment to the voivody of Tran- 
sylvania (1511) was with the evident intention of removing 
him far from court. In 1513, after a successful raid in Turkish 
territory, he hastened to Buda at the head of 1000 horsemen and 
renewed his suit, which was again rejected. In 1514 he stamped 
out tlie dangerous peasant rising under Dozsa (q.v.), and the 
infernal torments by means of w’hich the rebel leader was 
slowly done to death were the invention of Zapolya. With the 
gentry, whose hideous oppression had moved the peasantry to 
revolt, he was now more than ever popular, and, on the death of 
Wladislaus II., the second diet of Rdkos (1516) appointed him 
tlic governor of the infant king Louis II. He now aimed at the 
dignity of palatine also, hut the council of state and the courL 
party combined against him and appointed Istvdn Bdthory 
instead (1519). The strife of factions now burnt more fiercely 
than ever at the very time when the pressure of the Turk de- 
manded the combination of all tlic national forces against a 
(^mnion danger. It was entirely due to the diiatoriness and 
dissensions of Zapolya and Bdthory that the great fortress of 
Belgrade was captured in 1521, a loss which really scaled the 
fate of Hungary. In 1522 the diet would have appointed both 
Zjipolya and Bdthoiy captains-gcncral of the realm, but the 
court set Zapolya aside and chose Bdthory only. At the diets 
of Hatvan and Rdkos in 1 522, 2 Lapolya placed himself at the head 
of a confederation to depose the palatine and the other great 
officers of state, but the attempt failed. In the following year, 
however, the revolutionary* Hdtvan diet drove out all the members 
of the council of state and made Istvdn Verboezy, the great 
jurist, and a friend of Zapolya, palatine, in the midst of this 
hopeless anarchy. Suleiman I., the Magnificent, invaded Hungary 
v/ith a countless army, and the youi^ Inng perished on the field of 
Mohacs in a vain attempt to stay his progress, the contradictory 
orders of Louis IL preventing i^polya from arriving in time to 
turn the fortunes of the day. The court party accused him of 
deliberate treachery on this occasion; but the charge must be 
pronounced groundless. His younger brother George was killed 
at Molidcs, where he was second commander-in-chief. Zapolya 
was elected king of Hungary at the subsequent diet of Tokaj 
(Oct. 14), the election was confirmed by the diet of Szdkes- 
feh^rvdr (November 10), and he was crowned on the following 
day with the holy crown. 

A struggle with the rival candidate, the German king Ferdi- 
nand L, at once ensued (see Hungary : History) and it was only 
with the aid of the Turks that king John was able to exhaust his 
opponent and compel him to come to terms. Finally, in 1538, 
by the compact of Nagyvdrad, Ferdinand recognized John as king 
of Hungary, but secured the right of succession on his death. 
Nevertheless John broke the compact by bequeathing the king- 
dom to his infant son John Sigismund under Turkish protection, 
John was the last national king of Hungary. His merit, as a 
statesman, lies in his stout vindication of the national indepen- 
dence, though without the assistance of his great minister Gyorgy 
Utiescnovich, better known as “ Frater George” (Cardinal 
Martinuzzi, this would have been impossible. Indirectly 


he contributed to the subsequent conquest of Hungary by 
admitting the Turk as a friend. 

See Vilittos Fraknoi, Ungam vor der Sehlacht hei Mohdes (Buda- 
pest, 1886) ; L. Kupdwiesor, Die Kdmpfe Vngams mit den Osmmen 
his sur Sehlacht bet Mohdes (Vienna, 1095); Ignacz Acs 4 dy, History 
of the Hungarian Realm, vol. i. (Hung.) (Budapest;, 1902-1904). 

JQHN OF BRIENNE {c. 1148-1237), king of Jerusalem and 
Latin emperor of Constantinople, was a man of sixty years of 
age before he began to play any considerable part in history. 
Destined originally for the Church, he had preferred to become a 
knight, and in forty years of toumament.s and fights be had 
won himself a ('.onsiderable reputation, when in 1208 envoys 
came from the Holy Land to ask Philip Augustus, king of 
France, to select one of his barons as husband to the heiress, 
and ruler of the kingdom, of Jenisalem. Philip selected John 
of Brienne, and promi.sed to .support him in his new dignity. 
In 1210 John married the heiress Mary (daughter of Isabella and 
Conrad of Montferrat), assuming the title of king in right of his 
wife. In 1211, after some desultory operations, he concluded 
a six years’ truce with Malik-el-Adil ; in 1212 he lost his wife, 
who left him a daughter, Isabella; soon afterwards he married 
I an Armenian princess. In the fifth crusade (1218-1221) he was 
a prominent figure. Tlie legate Pelagius, however, claimed the 
command ; and insisting- oil the advance from Damietta, in 
spite of the warnings of King John, he refused to accept the 
favourable terms of the sultan, as the king advised, until it was 
too late. After the failure of the crusade, King John came to 
the West to obtain help for his kingdom. In 1223 he met 
Honoritis 111 . and the emperor Frederick IL at Ferentino, where, 
in order that he might be connected more closely with the Holy 
Land, Frederick was betrothed to John’s daughter Isabella, 
now heiress of the kingdom. After the meeting at Ferentino, 
John went to France and England, finding little consolation; 
and thence he travelled to Compostella, where he married a 
new wife, Berengaria of Castile. After a visit to Germany he 
returned to Rome (1^25). Here he received a demand from 
Frederick IT. (who had now married Isabella) that he should 
abandon his title and dignity of king, which — so Frederick 
claimed — had passed to himself along with the heiress of the 
kingdom. John was now a septuagenarian “ king in exile,” but 
lie was still vigorous enough to revenge himself on Frederick, 
by commanding the papal troops which attacked southern Italy 
during the emperor’s absence on the sixth crusade (1228-1229). 
In 1229 John, now eighty years of age, was invited by the barons 
of the Latin empire of Constantinople to become emperor, on 
condition that Baldwin of Courtenay should marry his second 
daughter and succeed him. For nine years he ruled in Constanti- 
nople, and in 1235, with a few troops, he repelled a great siege 
of the city by Vataces of Nicaea and Azen of Bulgaria. After 
this last feat of arms, which has perhaps been exaggerated by 
the Latin chroniclers, who compare him to Hector and the 
Maccabees, John died in the habit of a Franciscan friar. An 
aged paladin, somewhat uxorious and always penniless, he was a 
typical knight errant, whose wanderings led him all over Europe, 
and planted him successively on the thrones of Jerusalem and 
Constantinople. 

The story of John's career must be sought partly in histories of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem and of the Latin Empire of the East, 
partly in monographs. Among these, of which li. Rdhricht gives a 
list {Geschichte des Kdnigreichs Jerusalem, p. (>99, n. 3), sec especially 
that of E. dc Montcarmet, Un chevalier du temps pass^ (Limoges, 
1876 and 1881). 

JOHN 111. (SoBiESKi) (1624-1696), king of Poland, was the 
eldest son of James Sobieski, castellan of Cracow, and Theofik 
Danillowiczowna, grand-daughter of the great Hetman Zol- 
kiewski. After being educated at Cracow, he made the grand 
tour with his brother Mark and returned to Poland in 1648. 
He served against Chmielnicki and the Cossacks and was present 
at the battles of Beresteezko (1651) and Batoka (16^2), but 
was one of the first to desert his unhappy country when invaded 
by the Swedes in 1654, and actually assisted them to conquer the 
Prussian provinces in 1655, He returned to his kwful allegiance 
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m the following rear and assisted Czamiecki in his difficult 
task of expelling Carles X. of Sweden from the central Polish 
provinces. For his sub^uent services to King John Casimir, 
especially in the Ukraine against the Tatars and Cossacks^ 
he received the grand b&ton of the crown, or commandership- 
in-chief (1668). He had alr^y (1665) succeeded Czamiecki 
as acting commandcr-in-chief« Sobieski had well earned 
these distinctions by liis extraordinary capacity, but 

he was now to exhibit a less pleasing side of his character. He 
was in fact a typical representative of the unscrupulous self- 
seeking Polish magnates of the 17th century who were always 
ready to sacrifice everything, their country included, to their 
own private ambition. At the election diet of 1669 he ac cepted 
large bribes from Louis XIV, to support one of the French candi- 
dates; after the election of Michael Wisniow'iecki (June 19, 
1669) he openly conspired, again in the French interest, against 
his lawful sovereign, and that too at the very time when 
the Turk w^as ravaging the southern frontier of the republic. 
Michael was the feeble.st monarch the Poles could have placed 
upon the throne, and Sobieski deliberately attempted to make 
government of any kind impossible. He formed a league with 
the primate Prazmow^ski and other traitors to dethrone the 
king; when (1670) the plot was discovered and partuipation 
in it repudiated by Louis XIV., the traitors sought the help of 
the elector of Brandenburg against their own justly indignant 
countiy men. Two years later the same traitors again conspired 
against the king, at the very time when the Turks had defeated 
Sobieski’s unsupported lieutenant, Liizecki, at Czertwerty- 
worska and captured the fortress of Kamieniec (Karnenetz- 
Podolskiy), the key of south-eastern Poland, while Lemberg was 
only saved by the valour of Elias I.ancki. The uuliappy king 
did the only thing possible in the circumstances. He summoned 
the tuszenia pospolite, or national armed assembly ; but it failed 
to assemble in time, whereupon Michael wa.s constrained to 
sign the disgraceful jpeace of Buczacz(Oct. 17, 1672) whereby 
Poland ceded to the Porte the whole of the Ukraine with Podolia 
and Kamieniec. Aroused to duty by a series of disasters for 
v;hich he himself was primarily responsible, Sobieski now 
hastened to the frontier, and w'on four victories in ten days. 
But he could not recover Kamieniec, and when the tuszenia pos- 
polite met at Golenba and ordered an inquiry into the conduct 
of Sobieski and his accomplices lie frustrated all their efforts by 
summoning a counter confederation to meet at Szczebrzeszyn. 
Powerless to oppose a rebel who was at the same time coin- 
mander-in-chief, both the king and the diet had to give way, and 
a compromise was come to whereby the peace of Buezaez was 
repudiated and Sobieski was given a chance of rehabilitating 
himself, which he did by his brilliant victory over an immense 
Turkish host at Khotin (Nov. lo, 1673). 'The same day King 
Michael died and Sobieski, determined to secure the tlirone 
for himself, hastened to the capital, though Tatar bands were 
swarming over the frontier and the whole situation was acutely 
perilous, Appearing at the elective diet of 1674 at the head 
of 6000 veterans he overawed every other competitor, and 
despite the persistent opposition of the Lithuanians was elected 
king on the May. By this time, however, the state of 

things in the muaine was $0 alarming that the new king had to 
hasten to the front. Assisted by French diplomacy at tlie Porte 
(Louis XIV. desiring to employ Poland against Austria), and his 
own skilful negotiations with the Tatar khan, John III. now 
tried to follow the example of Wladislaus IV, by leaving the 
guardianship of the Ukraine entirely in the hands of the Cossacks, 
while he assembled as many regulars and militiamen as possible 
at Lemberg, whence he might hasten with adequate forces to 
defend whichever of the provinces of the Republic might be in 
most danger, But the appeal of the king was like the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, and not one gentleman in a hundred 
hiUtened to the assistance of the fatherland. Even at the end 
of August Sobieski had but 3000 men at his disposal to oppose to 
60,000 Tories. Only his superb strategy and the heroic devo- 
tion of his lieutenants — notably the converted Jew, Jan Samuel 
Chi^owski, who held the Ottoman army at bay for eleven days 
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behind the walls of Trembowla — enabled the king to remove 
“ the pagan yoke from our shoulders and he returned to be 
crown^ at Cracow on the 14th of February 1676. In October 
1676, in his entrenched camp at Zaravno, he with 13,000 men 
withstood 80,000 Turks for three weeks, and recovered by special 
treaty two-thirds of the Ukraine, but without Kamieniec (treaty 
of ZaJravno, Oct. 16, 1676). 

Having now secured peace abroad Sobieski was dc.sirous of 
strengthening Poland at home by establishing absolute mon- 
archy; but I^ouis XIV. looked coldly on the project, and from 
this time forth the old familiar relations between the repiiblu’ 
and the French monarchy were strained to lircaking point, 
though the final rupture did not come till 1682 on the arrival 
of the Austrian mini.ster, Zerowski, at Warsaw, After resisting 
every attempt of the French court to draw him into the anti- 
Hahsburg league, Soliieski signed the famous treaty of alliance 
with the emperor Leopold against the Turks (March 31, 1683), 
which was the prelude to the mo.st glorious episode of his life, 
the relief of Vienna and the liberation of Hungarj' from the 
Ottoman yoke. The epoch-making victory of the J2th of Sep- 
tember 1683 wa.s ultimately decided by the charge of the Poli.sh 
cavalry led by Sobiesld in pcTson. Unfortunately Poland 
profited little or nothing l>y this great triumph, and now that 
slie had broken the back of the enemy she was left to figlit 
the common enemy in the Ukraine with whatever assistance 
she could obtain fnmi the unwilling and unready Muscovites. 
I'he last twelve years of the reign of John 111 . were a period of 
unmitigated humilial'on and disaster. He now reaped to the 
full the horve.st of trea.son and rebellion which he himself had 
sown so abundantly during the first forty years ol his life. A 
treasonable senate secretly plotting his dethronement, a mutinous 
diet rejecting the most necessary reforms for fear of “ absolu- 
tism,*’ ungrateful allies who profited exclusively by his victories 
— these were his inseparable companions during the remainder of 
his life. Nay, at last his evil destiny pursued him to the battle- 
field and his own home. His last campaign (in 1690) was an 
utter failure, and the last years of his life were embittered 
by the violence and the intrigues of his dutingly Ixdoved wife, 
Marya Kaziniiera d’Arquien, by whom he had three sons, 
James, Alexander and Constantine. He died on the J7th of 
June 1696, a disillusioned and broken-hearted old man. 

See Tadousz Korzoii, I'ortunes ana Minlvrtunes of John Sobieski 
(Pol.) (Cracow, i8q8)* E. H. K. 'iatham, John Sobieski (Oxford, 
1881); Kazimierz Waliszcwslci, Archives of French Fovvi^n Adairs, 
r0j,f~r6i/\ V. (Cracow, t88i); Ludwik Fiolr Leliwa, John Sobieski 
and His Times (Pol.) (Cracow, 18H2 1885); Kazirnicrz WalUzewtik!, 
Marysienka Queen of Poland (London, 1898) ; Georg Riedcr, Jokann 
Sobieski in U'icn (Vienna, 1882). (U. > 1 . B.) 

JOHN I. (i357’-i433), king of Portugal, the natural son of 
Pedro I. (el Justicieiro), was bom at Lisbon on the 22m] of 
April 1357, and in 1364 was created grand-master of Aviz. On 
the death of his lawful brother herdiiiund I., without male issue, 
in Octol^er 1383, strenuous efforts were made to secure the 
succession for Beatrice, the only child of Ferdinand I., who as 
heiress-apparent had been married to John 1 . of Castile (Spain), 
but the popular voice declared against an arrangement by which 
Portugal would virtually have bec.ome a Spani.sh province, and 
John was after violent tumults proclaimed protector and regent 
m the following December. In April 1385 he was unanimously 
chosen king by the estates of the realm at Coimbra. The king of 
Castile invaded Portugal, but his army wa.s compelled by 
pestilence to withdraw, and subsequently by the decisive 
battle of Aljubarrota (Aug. 14, 1385) the stability of John’s 
throne was permanently secured. Ho.stilities continued inter- 
mittently until John of Castile died, without leaving issue by 
iieatricc, in 1390. Meanwhile the king of Portugal went on 
consolidating the pow^r of the crown at home and the influence 
of the nation abroad. In 1415 Ceuta was taken from the Moors 
by his sons who had been bom to him by his wife Philippa, 
daughter of John, duke of Lanca.stcr; specially di.stinguished 
in the siege was Prince Henry (q.v.) afterwards generally known 
as “ the Navigator."' John I., sometimes sumamed “ the 
Great,” and sometimes ” father of his country,” died on the 
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11th of August 1433, in the forty-eighth year of a reign which 
had been characterized by great prudence, ability and success; 
he was succeeded by his son Edward or Duarte, so named out of 
compliment to Edward 111 . of England. 

Sec J. P. Oliveira Martins, Os filhos de D, Jodo /. and A vida de 
Nun Alvares (Lisbon, 2nd ed., 1894). 

JOHN II. (1455-1495), the Perfect, king of Portugal, succeeded 
his father, Alphonso V., in August 1481. His hrst business 
was to curtail the overgrown power of his aristocracy; note- 
worthy incidents in the contest were the execution (1483) of 
the duke of Braganza for correspondence with Lastile, and the 
murder, by the king’s own hand, of the youthful duke of Viseu 
for conspiracy. This reign was signalized by Bartholomeu 
Diaz’s discovery of the Cape of Good Hope in 1488. Maritime 
rivalry led to disputes between Portugal and Castile until 
their claims were adjusted by the famous treaty of Tordesillas 
(June 7, 1494). John II. died, without leaving male issue, in 
October 1495, succeeded by his brother-in-law 

Emmanuel (Manoel) I. 

See J. P. Oliveira Martins, O prineipe per/eito (Lisbon, 1895). 

JOHN III. (1502-1557), king of Portugal, was born at Lisbon, 
on the 6th of June 1502, and ascended the throne as successor of 
his father Emmanuel 1 . in December 1521. In 1524 he married 
Catherine, sister to the Emperor Charles V., who shortly after- 
wards married the infanta Isabella, John’s sister. Succeeding 
to the crown at a time when Portugal was at the height of its 
political power, and Lisbon in a position of commercial impor- 
tance previously unknown, John III., unfortunately for his 
dominions, became subservient to the clerical party among 
his subjects, with disastrous consequences to the commercial 
and social prosperity of his kingdom. He died of apoplexy on 
the 6th of June 1557, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Sebastian, then a child of only three years. 

JOHN IV. (1603-1656), the Fortunate, king of Portugal, was 
bom at Villaviciosa in March 1603, succeeded to the dukedom 
of Braganza in 1630, and married Luisa dc Guzman, eldest 
daughter of the duke of Medina Sidonia, in 1633. By the 
unanimous voice of the people he was raised to the throne of 
Portugal (of which he was held to be the legitimate heir) at the 
revolution effected in December 1640 against the Spanish king, 
Philip IV. His accession led to a protracted war with Spain, 
which only ended with the recognition of Portuguese inde- 
pendence in a .subsequent reign (1668). He died on the 6th of 
November 1656, and was succeeded by his son Alphonso VI. 

JOHN V. (1689-1750), king of Portugal, was born at Lisbon 
on the 22nd of October 1689, and succeeded his father Pedro IT. 
in December 1706, being proclaimed on the 1st of January 3707. 
One of his first acts was to intimate his adherence to tlie Grand 
Alliance, which his father had joined in 1703. Accordingly liis 
general Das Minas, along with Lord Galway, advanced into 
Castile, but sustained the defeat of Almanza (April 14). In 
October 1708 he married Maria Anna, daughter of Leopold I., 
thus strengthening tlie alliance with Austria; the series of un- 
successful campaigns which ensued ultimately terminated in a 
favourable peace with France in 1713 and with Spain in 1715. 
The rest of his long reign was characterized by royal subservience 
to the clergy, the kingdom being administered by ecclesiastical 
persons and for ecclesiastical objerts to an extent that gave 
him the best of rights to the title Most Faithful King,” 
bestowed upon him and his successors by a bull of Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. in 1748. John V. died on the 31st of July 1750, and 
was succeeded by his .son Joseph. 

JOHN VI. (1769-1826), king of Portugal, was born at Lisbon 
on the 13th of May 1769, and received the title of prince of 
Brazil in 1788. In 1792 he a.ssumed the reins of government 
in name of his mother Queen Mary 1 ., who had become insane. 
He had been brought up in an ecclesiastical atmosphere, and, 
being naturally of a somewhat weak and helpless character, 
was but ill adapted for the responsibilities he was thus called 
on to undertake. In 1799 assumed the title of regent, which" 
he retained until his mother’s death in 1816, (For the 
political history of his regency, see Portugal.) In 1816 he was 


recognized as king of Portugal but he continued to reside in 
Brazil; the consequent spread of dissatisfaction resulted in 
the peaceful revolution of 1820, and the proclamation of a 
constitutional government, to which he swore fidelity on his 
return to Portugal in 1822. In the same year, and again in 
1823, he had to suppress a rebellion led by his son Dom Miguel, 
whom he ultimately was compelled to banish in 1824. He died 
at Lisbon on the 26th of March 1826, and was succeeded by 
Pedro IV. 

JOHN (1801-1873), king of Saxony, son of Prince Maxi- 
milian of Saxony and his wife Caroline of Parma (d. 1804), was 
bom at Dresden on the 12 th of December 1801. As a boy he 
took a keen interest in literature and art (also in history, law, 
and political science), and studied with the greatest ardour 
classical and German literature (Herder, Schiller, Goethe). 
He soon began to compose poetry himself, and drew great 
inspiration from a journey in Italy (1821-1822), the plea.sure 
of which was however darkened by the death of his brother 
Oemens. In Pavia the prince met with Biagioli’s edition of 
Dante, and this gave rise to his lifelong and fruitful studies of 
Dante. The first part of his German translation of Dante was 
published in 1828, and in 1833 appeared the complete work, 
with a valuable commentary, which met with a great success. 
Several new editions appeared under his constant supervision, 
and he collected a complete library of works on Dante. 

On his return from Italy he was betrothed to Princess Amalia 
of Bavaria, daughter of King Maximilian Joseph. He thus 
became the brother-in-law of Frederick William IV., king of 
Prussia, with whom he had a deep and lasting friendship. 
His wife Amalia died on the 8th of November 1877, having 
borne him nine children, two of whom, Albert and George, 
later became kings of Saxony . 

On his return to Dresden,) ohn was called in 1822 to the privy 
board of finance Finamkollegium) and in 1825 became 

its vice-president. Under the leadership of the president, 
Freiherr von Manteuffcl, he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
administration and of political economy, and laid the founda- 
tions of that conservatism which he retained throughout life. 
These new activities did not, however, interrupt his literary and 
artistic studies. He came into still closer relations with politics 
and government after his entry into the privy council in 1830. 
During the revolution in Saxony he helped in the pacification of 
the country, became commandant of the new national guard, 
the political tendencies of w'hich he tried to check, and took 
an exceptionally active part in the organization of the con- 
stitution of the 4th of September 1831 and especially in the 
deliberations of the upper chamber, where he worked with un- 
flagging energy and great ability. Following the example of his 
father, he taught his children in person, and had a great influence 
on their education. On the 12th of August 1845, during a stay 
at Leipzig, the prince was the object of hostile public demon- 
strations, the people holding him to be the head of an alleged 
ultramontane party at court, and the revolution of 1848 com- 
pelled him to interrupt his activities in the upper chamber. 
Immediately after the suppression of the revolution he resumed 
his place and took part chiefly in the discussion of legal questions. 
He was also interested in the amalgamation of the German his- 
torical and archaeological societies. On the death of his brother 
Frederick Augustus II., John became, on the 9th of August 1854, 
king of Saxony. As king he soon won great popularity owing 
to his simplicity, graciousness and increasingly evident know- 
ledge of affairs. In his policy as regards the German confedera- 
tion he was entirely on the side of Austria. Though not opposed 
to a reform of the federal constitution, he held that its main- 
tenance under the presidency of Austria was essential. This 
view he supported at the assembly of princes at Frankfort in 
August and September 1863. He was unable to uphold his 
views against Prussia, and in the war of 1866 fought on the side 
of Austria. It was with difficulty that, on the conclusion of 
peace, Austrian diplomacy succeeded in enabling the king to 
retain his crown. After 1866 King John gradually became recon- 
ciled to the new state of affairs. He entered the North German 
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confederation^ and in the war of 1870-71 with France his troops 
fought with conspicuous courage. He died at Dresden on the 
39th of October 1873. 

Sco J. Petzholdt, “ Zur Litteratur des Kdnigs Johann/* Neuer 
Anxeigei* fUr Bibliographie x^9» *873, 1874) ; *‘Aphorismen 

uber unscrn K 5 nig J ./* Bote von Geising (i866-x8^) ! Das BUchlein 
vom Kdnig Johann (Leipzig, X867); H. v, Treitschke, Ptenssische 
JahtbUcher aj (18O9); A. Reumont, ** Elogio di Giovanni, di 
Sassonia,** DagU AUi della Aecademia della Crusca (Florence, 1874); 
J. P. von Winterstein, Johann, Kdnig von Sachsen (Drestlen, X878), 
and in AUgemeine detUsche Biographie (i88x); H. Ermisch, Die Wet- 
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JOHN I. (d. 1294), duke of Brabant and Lorraine, siirimmed 
the Victorious, one of the most gifted and chivalrous princes of 
his time, was the second son of Duke Henry 111 . and Aleidis of 
Burgundy. In 1267 his elder brother Heniy^ being infirm of 
mind and body, was deposed in his favour. In 1271 John 
married Mar^ret, daughter of Louis IX. of Fran('e, and on her 
death in childbirth he took as his second wife (1273) Margaret of 
Flanders, daughter of Guy de Dampierre. His sister Marie was 
espoused in 1275 Philip III. (the Bold) of France, and during 
the reign of Philip and his son Philip IV. there were close rela- 
tions of friendship and alliance between Brabant and France. 
In 1285 John accompanied Philip III. in his expedition against 
Peter HI., king of Aragon, but the duchy of Limburg was the 
scene of his chief activity and greatest successes. After the 
death of Waleran IV. in 1279 the succession to this duchy was 
disputed. His heiress, Ermengarde, had married Keinald 1 . 
count of Gelderland. She died childless, but her husband (*on- 
tinned to rule in Limburg, although his rights were disputed 
by Count Adolph of Berg, nephew to Waleran IV. (see Limburg^. 
Not being strong enough to eject his rival, Adolph sold his 
rights to John of Brabant, and hostilities broke out in 1283. 
Hara.ssed by desultory warfare and endless negotiations, and 
seeing no prospect of holding his own against the powerful duke 
of Brabant, Reinald made over his rights to Henry III. count of 
Luxemburg, who was a descendant of Waleran III. of Limburg. 
Henry III. was sustained by the archbishop of Cologne and other 
allies, as well as by Reinald of Gelderland. The duke of Brabant 
at once invaded the Rhineland and laid siege to the castle of 
Woeringen near Bonn. Here he was attacked by the forces 
of the confederacy on the 5th of June 1288. After a bloody 
struggle John of Brabant, though at the head of far inferior 
numbers, was completely victorious. Limburg was henceforth 
attached to the duchy of Brabant. John consolidated his 
conquest by giving his daughter in marriage to Henry of Luxem- 
burg (1291). John the Victorious was a perfect model of a 
feudal prince in the days of chivalry, brave, adventurous, ex- 
celling in every form of active exercise, fond of display, generous 
in temper. He delighted in tournaments, and was always eager 
personally to take part in jousts. On the 3rd of May 1294, on 
the occasion of some marriage festivities at Bar, he was wounded 
in the arm in an encounter by Pierre de Bausner, and died from 
the effects of the hurt. 

Bibliography. — H. Barlandus Rerum gestarum a Brabantiae 
ducibus hisioria usque in annum /jx 6 (Louvain, 15^^); G. C. van der 
Berghc, Jean ie Victorieux, due de Brabant (Louvain, 

1857); K. F. Stallacrt, Gesch. v. Jan J. van Braband en zijne tijdvak 
(Brussels, i86x); A. Wauters, Le Due Jean ei le Brabant sousle 
rdgne de ce prince (Brussels, 1859). 

JOHN, or Hans (1513-1571), margrave of Brandenburg- 
Custrin, was the younger son of Joachim I., elector of Branden- 
burg, and was bom at Tangermiinde on the 3rd of August 151^. 
In spite of the dispositio Achillea which decreed the indivisi- 
bility of the electorate, John inherited the new mark of Branden- 
burg on his father’s death in July 1535. He had been brought up 
as a strict Catholic, but soon wavered in his allegiance, and in 
1538 ranged himself definitely on the side of the Reformers. 
About the same time he joined the league of Schmalkalden ; 
but before the war broke out between the league and the em- 
peror Charles V. the promises of the emperor had won him over 
to the imperial side. After the conclusion of the war, the rela- 
tions between Jolin and Charles became somewhat strained. 
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The margrave opposed the Interim^ issued from Augsburg in 
May 1548; and he was the leader of the princes who formed a 
league for the defence of the Lutheran doctrines in Februaiy* 
155°* alliance of these princes, however, with Heniy IL, 
king of France, does not appear to have commended itself to 
him, and after some differences of opinion with Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, he returned to the emperor’s side. His remaining 
years were mainly spent in the new mark, whic h he ruled care- 
fully and economically. He added to its extent by the purchase 
of Beeskow and Storkow', and fortified the towns of Ciistrin and 
Pcitz. He died at Ciistrin on the 13th of January 1571. His 
wife Catherine was a daughter of Henry II.,' duke of Brun.swick, 
and as he left no sons the new mark passed on his death to his 
nephew Jolin George, elector of Brandenburg. 

See Berg, Beitrdge sur Gesch i elite des Mnrhgrafen Johann von 
Kiistrin (Landsberg, 190^. 

JOHN (1371-1419), called the Fearless {Sans Peur), duke of 
Burgundy, son of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, und Mar- 
garet of Flanders, wa.s born at Dijon on the 28th of May 1371. 
On the death of his maternal grandfather in 1384 he rec eived the 
title of count of Nevers, w'hich he bore until his father’s death. 
Though originally destined to be the husband of Catherine, 
sister of Charles VI. of France, he married in 1 385 Margaret, 
daughter of Duke Albert of Bavaria, an alliance which con- 
solidated his position in the Netherlands. In the .spring (ff 
1396 he took arms for Hungary against the Tiirk.s, and on the 
28th of S(fptember was taken prisoner by the Sultan Bayezid J . 
at the bloody battle of Nieopolis, where he earned his surname 
of ** the Fearless.” He did not recover his liberty until 1397, 
and then only by paying an enormous ransom. He succcc^ded 
his father in 1404, and immediately found himself in conflict 
v/ith Isouk of Orleans, the young brother of Charles VI. The 
history of the following years is filled with the struggles between 
Uie.se two princes and with their attempts to seize tlic authority 
in the name of the demented king. John endeavoured to 
strengthen his position by marrying his daughter Margaret to 
the dauphin Louis, and by betrothing his son Philip to a 
daughter of (Charles VI. Like his father, he looked for support 
to the popular party, to the tradesmen, particularly the powerful 
gild of the butchers, and also to the university of Paris, In 1405 
he opposed in the royal council a scheme of taxation proposed 
by the duke of Orleans, which was nevertheless adopted. 
Louis retaliated by refusing to sanction the duke of Burgundy’s 
projected expedition again.st Calais, wliercii]>on John cjuitled 
the court in chagrin on the pretext of taking up Jiis mother's 
heritage. He was, however, called liack to the council to find 
that the duke of Orleans and the queen had carried off the 
dauphin. John succeeded in bringing bark the dauphin, to 
Pans, and open war seemed imminent between the two princes. 
But an arrangement was effected in October 1405, and in 1406 
John was made by royal decree guardian of the dauphin and the 
king’s children. 

The struggle, however, soon revived with increased force. 
Hostilities had been resumed with England ; the duke of Orleans 
had squandered the money raised for John’s expedition against 
Calais; and the two rivals broke out into open threats. On the 
20th of November 1407 their uncle, the duke of Berry, brought 
about a solemn reconciliation, but three days later Louis was 
as.sa.ssinatcd by John’.s orders in the Rue Barbette, Paris, John 
at first sought to conceal his share in the murder, but ultimately 
decided to confess to his uncles, and abruptly left Paris. His 
vassals, however, showed themselves determined to support him 
in his struggle against the avengers of the duke of Orleans. 
The court decided to negotiate, and called upon the duke to 
return. Jolin entered Paris in triumph, and instructed the 
Franciscan theologian Jean Petit (d, 1411) to pronounce an 
apology for the murder. But he was soon called back to his 
estates by arising of the people of Liege against his brother-in-law, 
the bishop of that town. The queen and the Orleans party took 
every advantage of his absence and had Petit’s discourse solemnly 
refuted, John’s victory over the Li6gcois at Hasbain on the 
23rd of Septeml>er 1408, enabled him to return to Paris, where he 
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wa» reinstated in his ancient fjrivileges. By the peace of 
Chartres (March 9, 3409) the kin^ absolved him from the 
crime, and Valentina Visconti, the widow of the murdered duke, 
and her children pledged themselves to a reconciliation ; while an 
edict of the 27th of December 1409 gave John the guardianship 
of the dauphin. Nevertheless, a new league was lomed against 
the duke of Burgundy in the following year, principally at the 
instance of Bernard, count of Armagnac, from whom the party 
opposed to the Burgundians took its name. The pei^e of 
Bicetre (Nov. 2, 1410) prevented the outbreak of hostilities, 
inasmuch as the parties were enjoined by its terms to return 
to their estates; but in 1411, in consequence of ravages com- 
mitted by the Armagnacs in the environs of Paris, the duke of 
Burgundy w^as called back to Paris. He relied more than ever 
on the support of the popular party, which then obtained the 
reforming Ordonnance Cabochienne (so called from Simon 
t'aboche, a prominent member of the gild of the butchers). 
But the bloodthirsty excesses of the populace brought a change. 
John was forced to withdraw to Burgundy (August i4i3)> 
and the university of Paris and John Gerson once more cen* 
sured Petit’s propositions, which, but for the lavish bribes of 
money and wines offered by John to the prelates, would have 
been .solemnly condemned at the council of Constance. John’s 
attitude was undecided; he negotiated with the court and also 
with the English, who had just renewed hostilities with France. 
Although he talked of helping his sovereign, his troops took no 
part in the battle of Agincourt (14T5), w'here, however, two of 
his brothers, Anthony, duke of Brabant, and Philip, count of 
Nevers, fell fighting for France. 

In 1417 John made an attack on Paris, which failed through 
his loitering at Lagny ; ^ but on the 30th of May 1418 a traitor, 
one Perrinet Leclerc, opened the gates of Paris co the Burgund'an 
captain, Villiers de I’lsle Adam. The dauphin, afterwards King 
Charles VI., fled from the town, and John betook himself to the 
king, who promised to forget the past. John, however, did 
nothing to prevent the surrender of Rouen, which had been 
besieged by the English, and on which the fate of the kingdom 
seemed to depend ; and the town was taken in 1419. Tlie 
dauphin then decided on a reconciliation, and on the nth of 
July the two princes swore peace on the bridge of Pouilly, near 
Melun. On the ground that peace was not sufficiently assured 
by the Pouilly meeting, a fresh interview was proposed by the 
dauphin and took place on the loth of September 1419 on the 
bridge of Montereau, when the duke of Burgundy was felled 
with an axe by Tanneguy du Chaste!, one of the dauphin’s 
companions, and done to death by the other members of the 
dauphin's escort. His body was first buried at Montereau and 
afterwards removed to the Chartreuse of Dijon and placed in 
a magnificent tomb sculptured by Juan de la Huerta; the tomb 
was akerwards transferred to the museum in the hotel demile. 

By his wife, Margaret of Bavaria, he had one son, Philip the 
Good, who succeeded him; and seven daughters— Margaret, 
who married in 1404 Ixiuis, son of Charle.s VI., and in 1423 
Arthur, earl of Richmond and afterwards duke of Brittany; 
Mary, wife of Adolph of Cleves; Catherine, promised in 1410 
to a son of Louis of Anjou ; Isabella, wife of Olivier de ('hfitillon, 
count of Penthidvre; Joanna, who died young; Anne, who mar- 
ried John, duke cf Bedford, in 1423; and Agnc.s, who married 
Charles I., duke of Bourbon, in 1425. 

See A. G. P. Baron do Barantc?, Hi&toire des dues de Bourgogne ^ 
(Brussels, 1833-18.^6); B. Zeller, Louis de France et Jean sans Peur 
(Paris,i886) ‘/and E. Petit, JtMraire de Philippe le Hardi ei de Jean 
5an« Peuf (Paris, 1888). Po.) 

JOHN (1468-1532), called the Steadfast, elector of Saxony, 
fourth son of the elector Ernest, was bom on the 30th of June 
1468. In i486, when his eldest brother became elector as 
Frederick III., John received a part of the paternal inheritance 
and afterwards assisted his kinsman, the German king Maxi- 
milian I., in several campaigns. He was an early adherent of 
Luther, and, becoming elector of Saxony by hi.> brother’s death 

^ Tliis incident earned for him among the Parisians the con- 
temptuous nickname of “John of Lagny, who docs not hurry." 


I in May 1525, was soon prominent among the Reformers. Having 
; assisted to suppress the rising led by Thomas Munzer in 2525, 
he helped Philip, landgrave of Hesse, to found the league of 
Gotha, formed in 1526 for the protection of the Reformers. He 
was active at the diet of Spires in 1526, and the ** reem ” of this 
diet gave him an opportunily to reform the church in Saxony, 
where a plan for divine service was drawn up by Luther. The 
assertions of Otto von Pack that a league had been formed 
against the elector and his friends induced John to ally hiniself 
again with Philip of Hesse in March 1528, but he restrained 
Philip from making an immediate attack upon their opponents. 
He signed the protest against the “ recess ” of the diet of Spires 
in 1529, being thus one of the original Protestants, and was 
actively hostile to Charles V. at the diet of Augsburg in 1530. 
Having signed the confession of Augsburg, he was alone among 
the electors in objecting to the election of Ferdinand, afterwards 
the emperor Ferdinand L, as king of the Romans. He w^as 
among the first members of the league of Schmalkalden, assented 
to the religious peace of Nuremberg in 1532, and died at Schweid- 
nitz on the i6th of August 1532. John was twice married and 
left two sons and two daughters. His elder son, John Frederick, 
succeeded him as elector, and his younger son was John Ernest 
(d. 1553). He rendered great services to the Protestant cause 
m its infancy, but as a Lutheran resolutely refused to come to 
any understanding with other opponents of the older faith. 

See J. Heckcr, Kur/itrst Johann von Sachsen und seine Besiehungen 
Bu Luther (Leipzig, 1890); J. Janssen, History oj the German People 
(English translation), vol. v. (London, 1903) ; L. von Ranke, Deutsche 
Oeschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (Leipzig, 1882). 

JOHN» DON (1545-1578), of Austria, was the natural son of 
the emperor Charles V. by Barbara Blombcrg, the daughter of 
an opulent citizen of Regensburg. He was bom in that free 
imperial city on the 24th of February 1545, the anniversary of 
his father’s birth and coronation and of the battle of Pavia, 
and was at first confided under the name of Geronimo to foster 
parents of humble birth, living at a village near Madrid; but in 
1554 he was transferred to the charge of Madalena da Ulloa, 
the wife of Don Luis dc Quijada, and was brought up in ignorance 
of his parentage at Quijada’s castle of Villa^arcia not far from 
Valladolid. Charles V. in a codicil of his will recognized Gero- 
nimo as his son, and recommended him to the care of his successor. 
In September 1559 Philip IL of Spain publicly recognized the 
boy as a member of the royal family, and he was known at court 
as Don Juan de Au.stria. For three years he was educated at 
Alcala, and had as school companions his nephews, the infante 
Don Carlos and Alexander Farnese, prince of Parma, With 
Don Carlos his relations were especially friendly. It had been 
Philip's intention that Don John should become a monk, but he 
showed a strong inclination for a soldier’s career and the king 
yielded. In 1568 Don John was appointed to the command of 
a squadron of 33 galleys, and his first operations were against the 
Algerian pirates. His next services were (1569-70) against the 
rebel Moriscos in Granada. In 1571 a nobler field of action was 
opened to him. The conquest of Cyprus by the Turks had led 
the Christian powers of the Mediterranean to fear for the safety 
of the Adriatic. A league between Spain and Venice was 
effected by the efforts of Pope Pius V. to resist the Turkish 
advance to the west, and Don John was named admiral in chief 
of the combined fleets. At the head of 208 galleys, 6 galleasses 
and a number of smaller craft, Don John encountered the 
Turkish fleet at Lepanto on the 7th of October 1571, and gained 
a complete victory. Only forty Turkish vessels effected their 
escape, and it was computed that 35,000 of their nien were slain 
or captured, while 15,000 Christian galley slaves were released. 
Unfortunately, through divisions and jealousies between the 
allies, the fruits of one of the most decisive naval victories in 
history were to a great extent lost. 

This great triumph aroused Don John’s ambition and filled 
his imagination with schemes of personal aggrandizement. 
He thought of erecting first a principality in Albania and the 
Morea, and then a kingdom in Tunis. But the conclusion by 
Venice of a separate peace with the sultan put an end to the 
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lea^e, and though Don John captured Tunis in 1573, it was 
again speedily lost. The kernes of Don Joim found no support 
in Philip 11 .^ who refused to entertain them^ and even withheld 
from hts haJf-brother the title of infante of Spain. At last, 
howevCT, he was appointed (1576) governor-general of the Nether- 
lands, in succession to Luis de Requesens. The administration 
of the latter had not been successful, the revolt headed by the 
prin^ of Orange had spread, and at the time of Don John's 
nomination the Pacification of Ghent appeared to have united 
the whole of the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands in deter- 
mined opposition to Spanish rule and the policy of Philip II. 
The magic of Don John’s name, and the great qualities of which 
he had given proof, were to recover what had been lost. He 
was, however, now brought into contact with an adversary of 
a very’' different calibre from himself. This was William of 
Orange, whose influence was now supreme throughout the Nether- 
lands. The Pacification of Ghent, which was really a treaty 
between Holland and Zeeland and the other provinces for the 
defence of their common interests against Spanish oppression, 
had been followed by an agreement between the southern pro- 
vinces, known os the Union of BrjsscIs, which, though maintain- 
ing the Catholic religion and the king’s authority, aimed at the 
expulsion of the Sptmish soldiery and officials from the Nether- 
lands. Confronted by the refusal of the states general to accept 
him as governor unless he assented to the conditions of the Paci- 
fication of Ghent, swore to maintain the rights and privileges 
of the provinces, and to employ only Netherlanders in his 
service, Don John, after some months of fruitless negotiations, 
saw himself compelled to give way. At Huey on the mth of 
February 1577 he signed a treaty, known as the ** Perpetual 
Edict,” in which he complied with these terms. On the 1st of 
May he made his entry into Brus.sels, but he found himstlf 
governor-general only in name, and the prince of Orange master 
of the situation. In July he suddenly betook himself to Namur 
and withdrew his concessions. William of Orange forthwith 
took up his residence at Brussels, and gave his support to the 
archduke Matthias, afterwards emperor, whom the states- 
general accepted as their sovereign. Meanwhile Philip had sent 
large reinforcements to Don John under the leadership of his 
cousin Alexander Famese. At the head of a powerful force 
Don John now suddenly attacked the patriot army at Gem- 
blcmrs, where, cliiefly by the skill and daring of Famese, a com- 
plete vfetory w^as gained on the 31st of January 1578. He 
could not, however, follow up his success for lack of funds, and 
was compelled to remain inactive all the summer, chafing with 
impatience at the cold indifference with which his appeals for 
the sinews of war were treated by Philip. His health gave way, 
he was attacked with fever, and on the ist of October 1578, at 
the early age of 33, Den John died, heartbroken at the failure 
of all his soaring ambitions, and at the repeated proofs that he 
had received of the king his brother’s jealousy and neglect. 

Sec Sir W, Stirling Maxwell, Don John of Austria^ ^547-^575 
and the biuliography under 1 *hiup II. ok Spain. 

JOHN, DON (1629-1679), of Austria, the younger, recognized 
as the natural son of Philip IV., king of Spain, his mother, 
Maria Calderon, or Calderona, being an actress. Scandal 
accused her of a prodigality of favours which must have rendered 
the paternity of Don John very dubious. He was, however, 
recognized by the king, received a prinr.ely education at Ocafia, 
and was amply endowed with comman^ries in the military 
orders, and other forms of income. I>on John was sent in 1647 
to Naples— then in the throes of the popular rising first led by 
Masaniello— with a squadron and a military force, to support 
the viceroy. The restoration of royal authority was due rather 
to the exhaustion of the insurgents and the follies of their French 
leader, the duke of Guise, than to the forces of Don John. He 
was next sent as viceroy to Sicily, whence he was recalled in 1651 
to complete the pacification of C!atalonia, whicii had been in 
revolt since 1640. The excesses of the French, whom the Catalans 
had called in, had produced a reaction, and Don John had not 
much more to do than to preside over the final siege of Barcelona 
and the convention which terminated the revolt in October 1652. 


On both occasions he had played the peacemaker, and this 
sympathetic part, combined with his own pleasant manners 
and handsome person with bright eyes and abundant raven- 
black hair— a complete contmst to the fair c:omplcxions of the 
Habsburga — made him a popular favourite. In 1656 he was 
sent to command in Flanders, in combination with the prince of 
Cond6, then in revolt against hi.s own sovereign. Al tlie storming 
of the French camp at Valenciennes in 1656, Dun John displayed 
brilliant personal courage at the head of a cavalry charge. 
When, however, he took n part in the lojidership oF the army at 
the Dunes in the battle fought against Turcniie and the British 
forces sent over by Cromwell in 1658, he wais completely beaten, 
in spite of the efforts of Cond^, whose advice he neglected, and 
of the hard fighting of English Royalist exiles. During 1661 and 
1662 he commanded against the Portuguese in Estremadura. 
The Spanish troops were ill-appointed, irregularly paid and un- 
trustworthy, but they were .supcTior in numbers and some 
successes were gained. Jf Don Joh.n had not suffered irom the 
indolence which Clarendon, wlio knew him, considered his chief 
defect, the Portuguese would have been hard pressed. The 
greater part of the south of Portugal was overrun, but in 1663 
the Portuguese were rci.iforced by a body of English troops, 
aad were put under the command of tlie Hiiguei oi Scliomberg. 
By him Don John was completely beaten at Estremos. Even 
now he might not hiivc lost the confidence of his father, if 
Queen Mariana, mother of the sickly infante Carlos, the only 
surviving legitimate son of the king, had not regarded the bastard 
with distru.st and dislike. Don ] ohn was removed from command 
and sent to his commandery at C'onsuegra. After the death of 
Philip IV. in 1665 Don John became the recognized leader of 
the opposition to the government of Philip’s widow, the queen 
regent. She and her favourite, the German Jesuit Nithard, 
seized and put to death one of his most trustc!d servants, Don 
Jose Malladas. Don Jolin, in rctqm, put himself at the head of 
a rising of Aragon and Catalonia, whicIi led to the expulsion of 
Nithard on the 25th of February i66q. Don John was, however, 
forced to content himself with the viceroyalty of Aragon. Jn 
1677, the queen mother having aroused universal opptKsition by 
her shameless favour for Fernando dc Valenzuela, Don John 
was able to drive her from court, and establish him.sclf as prime 
minister. Great hopes were entertained of his administration, 
but it proved di.sappointing and short. Don John died on the 
17th of September 1679, 

The career of Don John can lx* followed in J. Dunlop's Afmimrs 
of Spain ^ (bdin. 

JOHN OF BEVERLEY, ST (d. 721), English bishop, is said 
to have been born of noble parents at Harpham, in the cast riding 
of Yorkshire. He received his education at ('antcrbiiry under 
Archbishop Theodore, the statement that he was cducaled al 
Oxford being of course untrue. He was for a time member of 
the Whitliy community, under .St Hilda, and in 687 he was conse- 
crated bishop of Hexham and In 705 was promoted to the bishop- 
ric of York. He resigned the latter see in 718, and retired to a 
monastery which he had founded at Beverley, where he died on 
the 7th of May 721. He wa.s canonized in 1037, and his feast 
is celebrated annually in the Roman Church on the 7th of May. 
Many miracles of healing arc asmbed to John, whose pupils were 
numerous and devoted to him. He was celebrated for hi.s 
scholarship as well as for his virtues. 

The following works are ascribed to John by J. Bale : Pfo Luca 
exponendo (an exposition of Luke) ; Homiliae in Evan^elia\ Einstolae 
aa Herehaldum^ Audenaniy ei Bertinum\ and Epistolae nd rfyldam 
ahbatissam. See life by Folcard, based on Bede, in Acta SS. Bolland . ; 
and J. Raine's Fasti eboracenscs ( 1863 ). 

JOHN OP THE CROSS, ST (1542-1591), Spanish mystic, 
was bom at Ontiveros (Old Castile) on the 24th of June 1542. 
He became a professed Carmelite in 1564, and was ordained 
priest at Salamanca in 1567. He met witli much oppo.sition in 
his efforts to introduce the reforms proposed by St Theresa, and 
was more than once imprisoned. His real name was Juan de 
Yepez y Alvarez; in religion he was known as Juan de San 
Matias till 1568, when he adopted the name of Juan de la Cruz. 
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Broken by persecution, he was sent to the monastery of Ubeda, 
where he died in 1591; his Obraa espirituales were published 
posthumously in 16x8. He was beatified in 1674 and canonized 
on the 27th of December 1726. The lofty symbolism of his prose 
is frequently obscure, but W lyrical verses are distinguished for 
their rapturous ecstasy and beauty of expression. 

Some of his poems have been translated with great success by 
Arthur Symons in Images of Good and Ev%l\ the most convenient 
edition of his works, which have been frequently reprinted, is that 
contained in vol. xvi. of the Uiblioteca de autnres espaiioles. 

JOHN OF ASIA (or of Ephesus), a leader of the Monophysite 
Syriaospeaking Church in the 6th century, and one of the earliest 
and most important of Syriac historians. Born at Amid(Diarbekr) 
about 505, he was there ordained as a deacon in 529: but in 534 
we find him in Palestine, and in 535 he passed to Constantinople. 
The cause of his leaving Amid was probably either the great 
pestilence which broke out there in 534 or the furious persecution 
directed against the Monophysites by Ephraim (patriarch of 
Antioch 529-544) and Abraham (bishop of Amid c, 520-541). 
In Constantinople he seems to have early won the notice of 
Justinian, one of the main objects of whose policy was the con- 
solidation of Eastern Christianity as a bulwark against the 
heathen power of Persia. John is said by Barhebraeus {Chron, 
cccL i. 195) to have succeeded Anthimus as Monophy.site bishop 
of Constantinople, but this is probably a mistake.^ Anyhow he 
enjoyed the emperor’s favour until the death of the latter in 565 
and (as he him.self tells us) was entrusted with the administration 
of the entire revenues of the Monophysite Church. He was also 
sent, with the rank of bishop, on a mission for the conversion of 
siu'h heathen as remained in Asia Minor, and informs us that the 
number of those whom he baptized amounted to 70,000. He also 
built a large monastery at Tralles on the hills skirting the valley 
of the Meander, and more than 90 other monasteries. Of the 
mission to the Nubians which he promoted, though he did not 
himself visit their country, an interesting account is given in 
the 4th book of the 3rd part of his History,^ In 546 the emperor 
entrusted him with the ta.sk of rooting out the secret practice of 
idolatry in Constantinople and its neighbourhood. But his 
fortunes changed soon after the accession of Justin 11 . About 
571 Paul of Asia, the orthodox or Chalcedonian patriarch, began 
(with the sanction of the emperor) a rigorous persecution of the 
Monophysite Church leaders, and John was among those who 
suilercd most. He gives us a detailed account of his sufferings 
in prison, hi.s loss of civil rights, &c., in the third part of his 
History. The latest events recorded are of the dale 585, and the 
author cannot have lived much longer; but of the circumstances 
of his death nothing is known. 

John's main work was his Ecclesiastical History, which covered 
more than six centuries, from the time of Julius Caesar to 585. 
It was composed in three parts, each contaming six books. Tlie 
first part seems to have wholly perished. The second, which 
extended from Theodosius II. to the bth or 7th year of Justin II., 
was (as F. Nan has recently proved”) reproduced in full or almost in 
full, in John's own words, in the third part of the Chronicle which W’as 
till lately attributed to the patriarch Diony.sius Telmaharensis, but 
is really the work of an unknown compiler. Of this second division 
of John's History, in which he had probably incorporated the ho* 
called Chronicle of Joshua the Styfite, considerable portions are 
found in the British Museum MSS. Add. 14647 and X4O50, and these 
have been published in the second volume of Land's Anecdota 
Syriaca, But the whole is more completely presented in the Vatican 
MS. (clxii.), which contains the third part of the Chronicle of 
pseudo-Dionysius. I'he third part of John's history, which is a 
detailed account of the ecclesiastical events which happened in 
571-38.5, as well as of some earlier occurrences, survives m a fairly 
complete state in Add. 14640, a British Museum MS. of the 7th 
century. It forms a contemporary record of great value to the 
historian. ItwS somewhat disordered state, the want of chronological 

' See Land, Joannes Bischof von Ephesos, pp. 57 seq. 

3 Cf. Land’s Appendix (op. cii. 1 72-193). 

® See Bulletin critique f I5tn June and 25th Aug. 1896, and 35th Jan. 
1897; Journal 9th series, vol. viii. (18^) pp. 346 sqq. and 

vol. ix. (1^7) p. 529; also Revue de rOrient chrdtien, Suppl. trimestriel 
(1^7), pp, 4i-54» 455^493; and compare Nbldekc in Vienna Oriental 
Journal ^896), pp. 160 sqq. The facts are briefly stated in Duval's 
Literature syriaque, p. 192. A full analysis of this second part of 
John's history nas been given by M. Nau. 


arrangement, and the occasional repetition of accounts of the same 
events arc due, as the author himself informs us (ii, 50), to the work 
being almost entirely composed during the times of persecution. 
The same cause may account for the somewhat slovenly Syriac style. 
The writer claims to have treated his subject impartially, and though 
written from tiie narrov/ point of view of one to whom Monophysite 
•' orthodoxy *' was all-important, it is evidently a faithful reproduc- 
tion of events as they occurred. Tins third part was edited by 
Curcton (Oxford, 1853), and wa.s traaslated into English by R. Payne- 
Smith (Oxford, i860) and into German by J. M. Schdnfeldcr (Munich, 
1862). 

John's other known work was a series of Biographies of Easter n 
S a'ints, compiled about 569, These have been edited by Land in 
Anecdota Syriaca, ii. x-288, and translated into Latin by Douwen 
and Land (Amsterdam, 1889). An interesting estimate of John 
as an ecclesiastic and author was given by the Abb6 Duchesne in a 
memoir read before the five French Academies on the 25th of 
October 1892. 

JOHN OF DAMASCUS (Johannes Damascrnus) (d. before 
754), an eminent theologian of the Eastern Church, derives his 
surname from Damascus, where he was bom about the close of 
the 7th century. His Arabic name was Mansur (the victor), and 
he received the epithet C^sorrhoas (gold-pouring) on account 
of his eloquence. The principal account of his life is contained 
in a narrative of the loth century, much of which is obviously 
legendary. His father Sergius was a Christian, but notwithstand- 
ing held a high office under the Saracen caliph, in which he was 
succeeded by his son. John is said to have owed his education 
in philosophy, mathematics and theology to an Italian monk 
named Cosmos, whom Sergius had redeemed from a band of 
captive slaves. About the year 730 he wrote several treatises 
in defence of image-worship, which the emperor, Leo the Isaurian, 
was making strenuous efforts to suppress. 

Various pieces of evidence go to show that it was shortly after 
this date that he resolved to forsake the world, divided his fortune 
among his friends and the poor, and betook himself to the monas- 
tery of St Sabas, near Jerusalem, where he spent the rest of his 
life. After the customary probation he was ordained priest by 
the patriarch of Jerusalem. In his last years he travelled 
through Syria contending against the iconoclasts, and in the same 
cause he visited Constantinople at the imminent risk of his life 
during the reign of Con.stantine Copronymus. With him the 
“mysteries,” the entire ritual, are an integral part of the Orthodox 
system, and all dogma culminates in image-worship. The dale 
of his death is uncertain ; it is probably about 752. John Damus- 
cenus is a saint both in the Greek and in the Latin Churches, 
his festival being observed in the former on the 29th of November 
and on the 4th of Decetnl)er, and in the latter on the 6th of May. 

The works of Damascenus give him a foremost place among the 
theologians of the early Eastern Church, and, according to Domer, 
he " remains in later times the highcwSt authority in the theological 
literature of the Greeks," This is not because he is an original 
thinker but because he compiled into systematic form the scattered 
teaching of his theological predecessors. Several treatises attributed 
to him are probably spurious, but his undoubted works arc numerous 
and embrace a wide range. The most important contains three parts 
under the general title ("The Fountain of Knowledge"). 

The first part, entitled Kc^ifxaia qnkoeaqnKd, is an exposition and appli- 
cation to thcxjlogy of Aristotle’s Dialectic. The second, entitled rifpl 
alpietvy (“Gf Heresies") , is a reproduction of the earlier work of Epiph - 
anius, with a continuation giving an account of the heresies that 
arose after the time of that writer. The tliird part, entitled ''Enfoeif 
AnpiBhs TTfs ipBoSd^ou wtoTwws ("An Accurate Exposition of the Orthodox 
Faith"), is much the most important, containing as it docs a complete 
system of theology founded on the teaching of the fathers and church 
councils, from the 4th to the 7 th century. It thus embodies the 
finished result of the theological thought of the early Greek Church. 
Through a Latin translation made by Burgundio of Pisa in the 12 th 
century, it was well known to Peter Lombard and Aquinas, and in 
this way it influenced the scholastic theology of the West. Another 
well-known work is the Sacra paralMa, a collection of biblical passages 
followed by illustrations drawn from other scriptural sources and 
from the fathers. There is much merit in his hymns and " canons " 
one of the latter is very familiar as the hymn " The Day of Resurrec- 
tion, Earth tell it out abroad." John of Damascus has sometimes 
been called the" Father of Scholasticism," and the " Lombard of the 
Greeks,** but these epithets are appropriate only in a limited sense. 

The Cliristological position of John may be summed up in the 
following description : * "He tries to secure the unity of the two 

^ G. P. Fisher, Hist, of Chr. Doctrine, 159 seq. More fully in R. L* 
Ottley, The Doctrine of the Incarnation, ii. 138-146. 
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natures by relegating to the di\ine Logos the formative and control- 
ling ^cnc\\ It is not a human individual that the Logos assuntes, 
nor is it numanily, or human nature in general. It is rather a 
potential human individual, a nature not yet developed into a person 
or hypostasis. Tlie hypostasis through which this takes place is 
the personal Logos tlirough whose union with this potential man, 
in the womb of Ma^>^ the potential man acquires a concrete reality, 
an individual existence. He has, therefore, no liypostasis of himself 
but only in and through the Logos. It is denied that he is non-hylH^- 
static ((iv\m 6 iTraTos ) ; it is aftirmed that he is en-hypostatic (^yuiniaTa'ros). 
Two natures may form a unity, as the body and soul in man. So man. 
both soul and body, is brought into unity with the Logos; there being 
then one hypostasis for both natures.” There is an intercluinge of 
the divine and human attributes, a communication of the former 
which deifies the receptive and passive human nature. In Chiist 
the human will has become the organ of the divine will. Thus while 
John is an adherent of Chalcedon and a dyothelite, tlie drift of his 
teaching is in the monophysitc direction. ” I'he Chalccdonian 
Definition is victorious, but Anollinaris is not overcome”; what 
John gives with the one hand he takes away with the other. On 
the question of the Atonement he regards tlie death of Christ as a 
sacrifice offered to God and not a ransom paid to the de\ il. 

Literatukk. — T he Li/e of John of Damascus was written by 
John, patriarch of Jerusalem in the loth century (Migne, Patrol. 
Craec., xciv. 429“489). The works were edited by Le Quien (2 vols., 
fol., Paris, 1712) and form vols. 94 to 9O in Migne's (ireek series. 
A monograph by j. Langcn was published in 1879. A llarnack's 
History of Dogma is very full (see esjx'cially vols. iii. and iv.; on the 
image- worship controversy, iv. 322 seq.), aiid so arc the similar works 
of F\ Loofs-Seeberg and A. Dorner. S'‘C also O. Hardenhewer's 
Patrotope, and other literature cited in V, Kattcnbusch'.s excellent 
article in llauck-Horzog, Realcncyhlopddie, vol. ix. 

JOHN OF HEXHAM (r. 1 160-1209), English chronicler, is 
known to us merely as tlie author of a work called the Historia 
XXl\ anrioriitn, which continues the Hisluria regum of Simeon 
of Durham and contains an aci ount of English events 1 1 30-1 1 53. 
From the title, as given in the only manuscript, we learn John's 
name and the fact that he was prior of Hexham. It must ha\'c 
been between 1160 anti 1209 that he held this position ; but the 
date at which he lived and wrote cannot be more accurately 
determined. Up to the year 1139 he follows closely the lii.story 
written by his predecessor, Prior Richard; thenceforward he is 
an independent though not a very valuable authority. He is 
best informed as to the events of the north country ; his want of 
care, when he ventures farther afield, may be illustrated by the 
fact that he places in 1 145 King Stephen’s siege of Oxford, which 
really occurred in 1 142. E\ en for northern affairs his chronology 
is faulty; from 1140 onwards his dates are uniformly one year 
too late. Prior Richard is not the only author to whom John i.s 
indeiited; he incorporates in the annal of 1138 two other narra- 
tivc.s of the battle of the Standard, one in verse by tlie 
monk Scrlo, another in prose by Abbot Ailrcd of Ricnaux; 
and also a poem, by a Gla,sgow clerk, on the death of Sumerled 
of the Isles. 

The oue manuscript of John's chronicle i.s a i^Uh century copy; 
MS. C. C. C. Cambridge, cxxxix. 8. The best edition is that of 
T. Arnold in Symeonis monachi opera, vol. ii. (Rolls Series, 1885). 
There is an English translation in J. btevenson's Church Ilir.toyiav.s of 
England, vol. iv. (London, 1856). ( 11 . \V. C. D.) 

JOHN OF IRELAND (Johannis ue Iklaniha) (/?. 1480), 
Scottish writer, perhaps of Lowland origin, w'as re.sident for thirty 
years in Paris and later a professor of theolog)'. He was confessor 
to James IV. and also to Louis XL of France, and was rector of 
Yarrow (de Foresta) when he completed, at Edinburgh, the work 
on which rests his sole claim as a vernacular writer. This book, 
preserved in MS. in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh (MS. 18, 
2, 8), and labelled Johannis de Irlandia opera theologica,” i.s a 
treatise in Scots on the wisdom and discipline necessary to a 
prince, especially intended for the use of the young James JV. 
The book is the earliest extant example of original Scots prose. 
It was still in MS. in 1910, but an edition w'as promised by the 
Scottish Text Societ}'. In this book John refers to two other 
vernacular writings, one “ of the commandementis and uthir 
thingis pertenand to the salvacioune of man,” the other, ” of the 
tabill of confessioune.” No traces of these have been discovered. 
The author’s name appears on the registers of the university 
of Paris and on the rolls of the Scottish parliaments, and 


he is referred to by the Scottish historians, Leslie and 
Dempster, 

See the notices in John LycU'n s Introduction to his edition ot 
the Complaynt of Scotland^ pp. 85 seq.; The Scottish 

Antiquary, xiii. iii-ii*; and x\ . 1-14. Annotated extracts are 
given in Gregory Smith's Specimens of Middle Scots (1902). 

JOHN OF RAVENNA. Two di .siinci persons of this name, 
formerly confused and identified with a third (anonymous) 
Ravcnnc.se in Petrarch's letters, lived at the end of the 14th 
and the beginning of the 15111 eentury. 

1. A young Kavennese born about 1347. who in 1364 went 
‘ to live with Petrarch as secietaiv. In 1367 he set out to see 

the world and make a name for himself, returned in a state ol 
destitution, but, growing reslle.ss again, left his employer for 
good in 1368. He is not mentioned again in IVtrandi’s ('orre- 
spondcnce, unless a letter ” to a certain wanderer ” {luigo cuidam), 
(‘ongratulating him on his arrival ut Rome in 1373, is addres.scd 
to him. 

2. Son of Con\’crsanus (( onversinus, Converlinus). He is 
first heard of (Nov. 17, 13^8) as appointed to the prolev.sor- 
ship ol rhetoric at Florence, wliere he had for .some time held 
the post of notary at the (’ourls of justice, d'his difTerentiales 
him from (1 ). He entered (r. 1 370) the service of the ducal house 
of Padua, the Carraras, in whicli he continued ut least until 1404, 
although the whole of that [Hriod was not spent in Padua. lYom 
1375 to 1379 he was a ,s(‘hoolmaster at Thdluiio, and was dismissed 
as too good for his post and not adapted for loaciiing boys. (.)n 
the 22nd of Man'll 1382, he was appointed profcs.sor of rhetorii 
at Padua. During the struggle between the (’arraras and 
Viscontis, he spent five years at Udine (13S7-1392). From 
1395 1404 he was chancellor of Francis of C'arrara, and is heard 
of for tile last time in 1406 as living at Venice. His liislory nf 
the Carraras, a tasteless production in barbarous Latin, .says little 
for his literary capacity; but as a teacher he enjoyed a great 
reputation, amongst his pupils being Vittorino da Feltre and 
(luarino of Verona. 

3. Malpagliini (De Malpagliinis), the most important. Horn 
about 1356, he was a pupil of Pelrareh from a \'ery early age to 
1374. On the 19th of Se|)lemi)er 1397 he was apjioinled pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and cIo(|iience at Florence. ( )n the igh of June 
1412, on the re-opening of the .studio, whi(‘li had been shut from 
1405 to T411 owing to the plague, his appointment was renewed 
for five years, before the expiration of whii h period he died (Ma) 
1417). Although Malpagliini left nothing beliind him, he did 
miieh to encourage the study (»f Latin; among his pujiils was 
Poggio Jiraceiolini. 

Tlif local documents and other aiithoritie.s on the subject will be 
found in I^. ' 1 . KIcttc, livUrdgv ::itr Ctcschichtv und LiUeratnr dcr 
italienischen (ielehrtenrenaissanvc, vol. i. (j88H); .see al.so (i. Voap, 
Die W icUcrbclcbung des hlassischen Altcrtums, who, liowevcr, idtuitilics 
(I) and (2). 

JOHN OF SALISBURY (r. 1115 1180), Kngli.sh author, 
diploinati.st and liishop, was born at Salisbury between the years 
1115 and 1120. beyond the fact that he was of Saxon, not ol 
Norman race, und afiplies to himself the cognomen of Parrms, 
” .short,” or “ small,” few details are known regarding his early 
life; but from his own statements it is gathered that he cros.sed 
to France about 1 136, and began regular studies in Paris under 
j Abelard, wiio had there for a brief period rc-opened bis famoiis 
I .school on Mont St Genevieve. After Abelard’s ret irement, John 
I earned on his studies under Alberich of Reims and Robert ol 
I Mcliin. From 1138 to 1140 he studied grammar and the 
' classics under U'illiam of (!onches and Richard rEveque, the 
‘ disciples of Bernard of Chartres, though it is still a matter ol 
i controversy whether it was in ('hartres or not (< f. A. Clerval. 

' Les t. coles de Chartres au nioyen age, 1895). Bcrnard’.s teaching 
I was distinguished partly by its pronounced Platonic tendency, 
j partly by the stress laid upon literary study of the greater Latin 
i writers; and the influence of the latter feature is noticeable in 
i all John of Salisbury’s works. About 1140 he was at Paris 
! studying theology under Gillxjrt de la Porree, then under 
Robert Pullus and Simon of Poissy. In 1148 he resided at 
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Moutiers k Celle in the diocese of Troyes^ with his friend Peter 
of Celle. He was present at the council of Reims, presided over 
by Pope Eugenios III., and was probably presented by Bernard 
of Clairvaux lo 'I’heobald, archbishop of Canterbury, at whose 
court he settled, probably about 1150. Appointed secretary to 
The l).ild, he was frequently sent on missions to the papal see. 
During this time he composed his greatest works, published 
almost certainly in 1159, tlie Policraticiis, sive de nugis curialium 
et de vesiigiis pkiLosophofum and the Metalogiciis, writings 
invaluable as stureliouses of information regarding the matter 
and form of scholastic education, and remarkable for their 
cultivated style and humanist tendency. After the death of 
Theobald in 1161, John continued as secretary to Thomas 
Becket, and took an active part in the long disputes between 
that primate and his sovereign, Henry II. His letters throw 
light on the constitutional struggle then agitating the English 
world. With BeeJeet he withdrew to France during the king’s 
displeasure; he returned with him in 1170, and was present at 
his assassination. In the following years, during which he 
continued in an influential situation in Canterbury, but at what 
precise date is unknown, he drew up the Lije of TkomiLS Beckei, 
In 1176 he was made bishop of Chartres, where he passed 
tile remainder of his life* In 1179 he took an active part in the 
council of the Lateran. He died at or near Chartres on the 
25th of October 1180. 

John's writings enable us to understand with much completeness 
the literary and scientific position of the 12th century. His views 
imply a cultivated intelligence well versed in practical affairs, 
opp )sing to the extremes of iKjth nominalism and realism a practical 
common sense. His doctrine is a kind of utilitarianism, with a 
strong leaning on the speculative side lo the modified literary 
scepticism of Cicero, for whom he had nnliounded admiration. 
He was a humanist before the Renaissance, surpassing all other 
representatives of the school of Chartres in his knowledge of the 
l.atin classics, as in tJie purity of his style, which was evidently 
moulded on that of Cicero. Of Greek writers he appears to have 
known nothing at first hand, and very little in translations. The 
Timaeus of I'lato in the latin \'ersion of Chalcidius wfis known to 
liiin as to his contemporaries and prcdecess -rs, and probably he 
had access to tran.slations c^f the Phaedo and Mttno. Of Aristotle 
he possessed the whole of the Organon in Latin; be Is, indeed, the 
first of the medieval writers of note to whom the whole was known. 
Of other Aristotelian writings he appears to have known nothing. 

The collected editions of the worlm aix; by J. A. Giles (5 vols., 
Oxf ird, 1848), and by Migiic, in the Patroiogtae cursusy vol. 199: 
neither accurate. The Policraticus was edited wilh notes and 
introductions by C. C. 1 . Webb, Joannis Saresberiensis episcopi 
Carmtensis PoUcraiici (Oxford, 19^)1 2 vols. The most complete 
study of John of Salisbury is the monograph by C. Schaarschmidt, 
Johannes Sarisberiensis nach Leben und Studieny Schriften und 
Philosophic, which is a model of accurate and complete work- 
maaship. See also the article in the Diet. Nat. Biog. 

JOHN (i290-<r. 1320), surnamed the Parricide, and called also 
John of Swabia, was a son of Rudolph II. count of Habsburg 
and Agnes daughter of Otlakar II. king of Bohemia, and 
consequently a grandson of the German king Rudolph I. Having 
passed his early days at the Bohemian court, when he came of 
age he demanded a portion of the family estates from his uncle, 
the German king Albert I. His wishes were not gratified, and 
with three companions he formed a plan to murder the king. 
On the I St of May 1308 Albert in crossing the river Reuss at 
Windisch became separated from his attendants, and was at 
once attacked and killed by the four conspirators. John 
escaped the vengeance of Albert's sons, and was afterwards 
found in a monastery at Pisa, where in 1313 he is said to have 
been visited by the emperor Henry VII., who had placed him 
under the ban. Lrom this time he vanishes from histor>\ 
The character of John is used by Schiller in his play Wilhelm 
TelL 

JOHN, THE EPISTLES OF. The so-called epistles of John, 
in the Bible, arc not epistles in tlie strict sense of the term, for 
the first is a homily, an encyclical or pastoral (as has been recog- 
nissed since the days of Bretschncider and Michaelis), while 
the other two are brief notes or letters. Nor are they John's, 
if John means the son of Zebedee. The latter conclusion denends 
upon the partieohr hypothesis adopted with regard to the 


general Johannine problem, yet even when it is held that John 
the apostle {q.v ) survived to old age in Ephesus, the second 
and third epistles may be fairly ascribed (with Erasmus, Grotius, 
Credner, Bretschneidcr, Reuss, &c.) to John the presbyter,* as 
several circles in the early church held (“ Opinio a plerisque 
tradita,” Jerome : De vit, ill, 18). An apostle indeed might 
call himself a presbyter (cf. i Pet. v. i). But these notes imply 
no apostohe claim on the part of the author, and, although their 
author is anonymous, the likelihood is that their composition 
by the great Asiatic presbyter John led afterwards to their 
inco^oration in the ‘‘ instrumentum ” of John the apostle’s 
writings, when the prestige of the latter had obscured the 
former. All hypotheses as to their pseudonymity or composition 
by different hands may be dismissed. They would never have 
floated down the stream of tradition except on the support of 
some primitive authority. If this was not connected with John 
the apostle the only feasible alternative is to think of John the 
presbyter, for Papias refers to the latter in precisely this fashion 
(Euseb. H,E, iii. 39, 15; koI tovto b w, iktyt). 

The period of aU three Her somewhere within the last decade 
of the ist century and the first decade of the 2nd. No evidence 
is available to determine in what precise order they were written, 
but it will be convenient to take the two smaller notes before 
the larger. The so-called Second Epistle of John is one of 
the excommunicating notes occasionally despatched by early 
Christian leaders to a community (cf . 2 Cor. v. 9). The presbyter 
or elder warns a Christian community, figuratively addressed 
as “ the elect lady ” (cf. 13 with 1 Pet. i. 1 ; v, 13 ; also the plural 
of 6, 8, 10 and 13), against some itinerant (cf. Didache xi. 1-2) 
teachers who were promulgating advanced Docetic views (7) 
upon the person of Christ. Th^e note is merely designed to 
serve (12) until the writer arrives in person. Kc sends greetings 
to his correspondents from some community in which he is 
residing at present (13), arid with which they had evidently 
some connexion. 

The note was familiar to Ircnaeus,- who twice (i. 16, 3, iii. 16, 8) 
cites lo-Ti, once quoting it from the first epistle by mistake, 
but no tradition has preserved the name of the community in 
question, and all opinions on the matter are guess-work. The 
reference to “ all who know the truth ” (ver. i) is, of course, to 
be taken relatively (cf. Rev, ii. 23); it does not necessarily imply 
a centre like Antioch or Rome (Chapman). Whiston thought 
of Philadelphia, and probably it must have been one of the 
Asiatic churches, 

The so-called Third Epistle of John belongs to the ^TriaroXai 
fnxrrdriKnt (2 Cor. iii. i) of the early church, like Rom. xvi. It 
is a private note addressed by the presbyter to a certain Gaius, 
a member of the same community or house-church (9) as that 
to which 2 John is written. A local errorist, Diotrephes (9-10) 
had repudiated the authority of the writer and his party, 
threatening even to excommunicate Gaius and others from 
the church (cf. Abbott’s Diatessaricay S 2258). With this 
opponent the writer promises (10) to deal sharply in person 
before very long. Meantime (14) he despatches the present 
note, in hearty appreciation of his correspondent’s attitude 
and character. 

The allusion in 9 (Hypa^pa) refers in all likelihood lo the 

second ” epistle (so Ewald, Wolf, Salmon, &c.). In order to 
avoid tlic suggestion that it implied a lost epistle, Ai' was inserted 
at an early stage in the textual liistory of the note. If iKichtja-ta^ 
could be read in 12, Demetrius would be a nresbyter; in any 
case, he is not to be identified with Demas (Chapman), nor is 

' So Sdwyn, Christian Prophets (pp. 1 33-1 45), Hamack, Heinrici 
{Das Urchristenthum, 1902, pp. 129 seq.), and von Soden {History nf 
Early Christian LitefaSwrOy pp. 445-^4()), after Renan {L‘Eglise 
chrMiennSy pp. 78 seq ), Von Dobschiitz {Christiam. Life in the 
Primitive Churchy pp. 2 j 8 seq.) and R. Knopf {Das nachapost, 
ZeitalteTy 1905, pn. 32 seq., &c.) are among the most rcscent critics 
who ascribe aU thre« epistles to the presbj^er. 

^ On the early allusions to these brief notes, cl Gregory i The 
Command Text of the New Testament (I907)>PP* 190 seq., West- 

cott's Canon of the New Testammty pp. 218 seq., 355 » ? 57 i 366, &c., 
and Lcipoldt's Geschichte d, neut, Kanons (1907), vol. 1. pp. 66 seq., 
78 seq., 99 seq., 151 seq., 192 seq., 232 seq. 
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there any reason to suppose (with Harnack) ' that the note of 9 
was written to^ and suppressed by, him. What the presbyter 
is afraid of is not so much that his note would not be read 
(EwakJ, Hamack), as that it would not be acted upon. 

These notes, written originally on small sheets of pi^yrus, 
reveal the anonymous presbyter travellmg (so Clem. Altx. Quis 
dives saLv, xlii.) in liis circuit or diocese of churches, and writing 
occasional pastoral letters, in which he speaks not only in his 
own name but in that of a coterie of like-minded Christians.- 
It is otherwise with the brochure or manifesto known as the 
** first epistle.** This was written neither at the request of its 
readers nor to meet any definite local emergency, but on the 
initiative of its author (i. 4) who was evidently concerned about 
the effect produced upon the Church in general by certain 
contemporary phases of semi-gnostic teaching. The polemic is 
directed against a dualism which developed theoretically into 
docetic views of Christ*s person (ii. 22, iv. 2, &c.), and practically 
into libertinism (ii. 4, It is natural to think, primarily, 

of the churches in Asia Minor as the circle addressed, but all 
indications of date or place are absent, except those which may 
be inferred from its inner connexion witli the Fourth Gospel. 

The plan of the brochure is unstudied and unpremeditated, 
resembling a series of variations upon one or two favourite 
themes rather than a carefully constructed melody. Fellowship 
{Kowtavta) with God and man is its dominant note. After 
defining the essence of Christian Koivfavia (i. 1-3V the writer 
passes on to its conditions (i. 5-ii. 17), under the antithesis of 
light and darkness. These conditions are twofold : (a) a sense? 
of sin, which leads Christians to a sense of forgiveness '* througli 
Jesus Christ, (b) and obedience to the supreme law of brotherly 
love (cf. Ignat. Ad Smyrn, 6). If these conditions arc unfulfilled, 
moral darkness is the issue, a darkness which spells ruin to the 
soul. This prompts the writer to explain the dangers of KoivMvia 
(ii. 18-^29), under the antithesis of truth and falsehood, the 
immediate peril being a novel heretical view of the person of 

‘ In bis ingenious study (Texte und Unteysuckungen^ xv. 3), whoso 
main contention is adopted by vou Dobschtitz and Knopf. On this 
view (for criticism see Belscr in the Tubing, ^artaUchrift^ 1^97, 
]ip. 150 soq., Kriigei in Zeiischrift fiXf die wiss. Theologies 1898, pp. 

Hilgcnfcld: ibid. 316 '320), Diotrephe.^; was voicing a 
successful protest of the local monarchical bLshop.s against the 
older itinerant authorities (cf. Schmiedel, I£ncy. Bib, 3x40-3147). 
As Wilamowitz-Moellcndorf (hermest 1898, pp. 529 .seq.) points out, 
there is a close connexion between vcr. 1 1 and ver. 10. I'he same 
writer argues that, as the substitution of ayarkras for ^iKtarot 
(ver. i) " ist Schonrednerei und nicht vom besten Geschmackc," the 
writer addvS uif ayaiev ly 

- This is the force of the in 3 John 9-10 (cf. r John iv. 6, T4). 

*' The truth '* (3 John 3-5) seems to mean a life an.swering to tne 
iipostoiic standaref thus enforced and exemplified. 

* Several of these traits were reproduced ui the teaching of Cerin- 
thus, others may have been directly Jt^wish or Jewj.sh Chri.stiaii. 
The opposition to the Me.ssianic role of Je.su.s had vari(;d adherents. 
The aenial of the Virgin -birth, which also formed part of the 
system of Ceriiithus, was met by anticipation in the 8lorie.s oi 
Matthew and Luke, whicli pushed back th(j reception of the .spirit 
from the b^.j^tism the birth, but the Johannine school evidently 
preferred to answer this herc.sy by developing the thwry of iJie 
Logos, with its implicate of pre-existence. 

* On the vexed question whether the language of this paragraph 
is purely spiritual or includes a rcali.stic reference, cf. O. H. Findlay 
(Expositors 1893, pp. 97 seq.),and Dr E. A. Abbott's recent study in 
Diatessaricas §§ 1615-1620. The writer is controverting the Docetic 
heresy, and at the same time keeping up the line of communications 
with the apostolic base. 

^ The universal range (ii. 2) ascribed to the redeeming work of 
Ghrist is directecl against Gnostic dualism and the Ebionitic narrow- 
ing oi salvation to Israel; only here denotes Christian.** in 
general, not Jewish Christians. On the answer to the Gnostic 
pride of perfectionism (i. 8), cf. Epict. iv. 12, 19. The emphasis on 
'' you all ** (ii. 20) hints at the Gnostic aristocratic system of degrees 
among believers, which naturally tended to break up brotherly love 
(cf. I Cor. viii. 1 .seq.). The Gno.stic8 also held that a spiritual seed 
(cf. iii. 9) was implanted in man, as the germ of his higher develop- 
ment into the divine life; for the Vaientinian idea cL Iren. Aav. 
Haer. i. 64, and Tertull. Ds cmimas ix [haerctici] nescio quod 
spiritale semen infulciunt animae.** Cf. the general discuasion-s 
by H&ring in Thedogischs AbkemdlUengen C, 9 om WeUadeker gemdmet 
(1892), pp. r88 seq., and Zahn in Watid$rufigen dunk Sekrift u, 
GesckichSe (1892), pp. 3-74. 


Christ. The characteristics of ilie fellowship arc then developed 
(iii. i-ia), as sinlcssness and brotherly Jove, under the anuihtsi.s 
of diildren of God (cf. ii. 29, “ born of Him '') and children of 
the devil. This brotherly love bulks so largely in the writer’s 
mind that he proceeds to enlarge? upon its main cJenient.s of 
confidence towards God (iii. 13-24), moral di.scernnieiit (iv. 6), 
and assurance of union with God (iv. 7-21), all these being bound 
up with a true faith in Jesus a.s the Christ (v. 1-12).'* A brief 
epilogue gives what is for the most part a summary (v. 13-21) of 
Uie leading ideas of the homily.' 

Disjointed as the cause of the argument may seem, a close 
scrutiny of tlie context often reveals a sulitle c.onne.xion between 
paragraphs which at first sight appear unlinked. I’hus the idea 
of the KWTjxo^ passing away (ii, 17) suggests the following sen- 
tences upon the nearness of the 18 se(|.), whose signs 

lire carefully noted in order to reas.sure believers, and wlu).sc 
moral demands arc underlined (ii, 28, iii. 3). Within this 
paragraph even the abrupt mention of the il.s 

genetical place (ii. 20). Tlie heretical arrcx^orTrit, it is inn»licd, 
have no from God ; Christiana have (note the empliasis on 

w/iits), owing to their union with the true XptcTTo«. Again, the 
genetic relation of iii. 4 sjq. to what precedes becomt s evident 
when we consider that the norm of Christian purity (iii. 3) is 
the keeping of the divine commandments, or conduct resembling 
Christ*s on earth (iii. 3-ii. 4-6), so that the Gnostic breach of 
this law not only puts a man out of touch with Christ (iii. 6 ^eq.), 
but defeats the very end of Christ » work, the abolition of 
sin (iii. 8). Thus iii. 7-10 resumes and completes the idea of 
ii. 29; the Gnostic is shown to be out of touch with the righteous 
God, partly because he will not share the brotherly love which 
is the expre.ssion of that righteuu8nes.s, and partly because lii.s 
claims to sinlessness render God's righteous forgiveness (i. 9) 
superfluous. Similarly the mention of the Spirit (iii. 24) opens 
naturally into a discussion of tiie decisive test fur tlie false 
claims of the heretics or gnostic iUuminati to spiritual power.s 
and gifts (iv. i i;eq.); and, as this test of the genuine Spirit of (iod 
is the confession of Jesus Christ as really human and incarnate, 
the writer, on returning (in iv. 17 seq.) to his cardinal idea of 
brotherly love, expresses it in view of tlie incarnate Son (iv. 9), 

Cf. Denney, The Death of Christ (1902), pp. 2f>i) 281. '1 he p)l('rni- 
cnl reference to Cerinthus is specially clr«'ir at this point, 'riie: Meath 
of Jesus was not that of a jihantom, nor was his ministry frr>in the 
baptism to the crucifixion that of a heavenly aeon which siifterod 
nothing : such is the writer's contention. " In every case thrr bin- 
torical is assert erJ, but can* is taken that it shall not be inaterial- 
izecl : a primacy is given to tlie spiritual. . . . Except throin^h the 
historical, there is no Christianity at aU, but neither is there any 
Christianitv till tlie historical ha.s been spiritually comprehended,'' 
The well-known interpolation of the throe heavenly wituesses (v. 7) 
has n )W been proved by Karl KtiiislJe (Das Comma Jokanneum, 
T905) to luivc originally come from the pen of the 4th tenliirv 
Spaniard, PrisciJlian, wlio him.scJf denied all distinctions of person 
in the Godhead. 

^ On the ” sin to death " (v. i()) cf. Jubilees xxi. 22, xxvi. 34 with 
Karl’s Johann. Stndien (i8g&), 1. 97 s*’q. and M. Gogucl's J.n 
Notion johunniqne de Vesprit (1902), pp. 147 153, for the general 
theology of the epistle. 'I he conceptions of light and life are, best 
handled by Grill in his Untersuchungen Uber die hntstehung des vierten 
Evgliums (1902), pp. 301 seq., 312 stq. 

In lYeuschen's Zeitschrift fur die neuiest. Wissenscha/t (1907), 
pp. 1-8, von DobschiiU tries to show that the pr(:st?iil text of ii. 28 
111. 12 indicates a revision or rearrangement of an earlier text. 
Cludius (Uransichten des Chri stent urns, Altona, 1S08) JuuJ ahead v 
conjectured that a Gnostic editor must liavi.r worke<l over a jewisli 
Christian documtmt. 

^ Dr Alois Warm's atti:mpt (Die Irrlehrer im ersler lohannesftfie/e, 
1903) to read the references to errorists solely in the light of Jewish 
Christianity ignores or underrates several of the data. He i.s .sup 
ported on the whole by Clemen, in Preuschen's Zeitschrift (^9o^), 

S f>. 271-281. There is certainly an anti- Jewish touch, e.g. in the 
aim of iii. i (note the emphatic fa'" )i when one recollects the 
saying of Aqil^a (Aboth iii. 12) and Philo's remark, xai yiip »• p-hTtut 
Ittarot Bm TioSct void(wBai y^yAma^v, kKKi roi ktiBorv titAns amcv, 
A^yoa Tw i90frT<iTO't’ B*<iv yhp \ 6 yas h »pfiT^*’»TaTo* (De conf, ling, 

28). But the antithesis of John and Ccrkithu.s, unlike that of 
I^ul and CerinthuH (Eniph. Haev. xxviii.), is too well ba.sed in the 
tradition of the early church to be dismissed as a later d- gmatic 
Flection, and the internal evidence of this manifesto corroborates 
it clearly. 
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whose mission furnishes the proof of God^s love as well as the 
example and the energy of man’s (iv. lo seq,). The same concep- 
tion of the real humanity of Jesus Christ as essential to faith’s 
being and vv(dl-being is worked out in the following paragraph 
(v. 1-J2), while the allusion to eternal life (v. 11-12) leads to 
the closing recapitulation (v. t3-'2i) of the homily’s leading 
ideas under this special categor>'. 

The curious idea, mentioned by Augustine {QuaesU evang. ii. 
39), that the writing was addressed ad Parihos, has been literally 
taken by several Latin fathers and later writers {e.g, Grotius, 
PauiiiS; Hammond), but this title probably was a corruption of ad 
sparsos (Wetstein, Wegsehneider) or of trfm irapBivov^ (Whiston : 
the Christians addicssed as virgin, i.e, free from heresy), if 
not of irapOivofi, as applied in early tradition to John the apostle. 
The circle for which the homily was meant was probably, in the 
first instance, that of the Fourth Gospel, but it is impossible to 
determine whether the epistle preceded or followed the larger 
treatise. The division of opinion on this point (of. J. Moffat, 
Historical New Testament, 1901, p. 534) is serious, but the 
evidence for either position is purely subjective. There are 
sufRcient peculiarities of style and conception ^ to justify 
provisionally some hesitation on the matter of the authorship. 
I'he epistle may have been written by a different author, or, 
from a more popular standpoint, by the author of the gospel, 
possiijiy (as some critics hold) by the author of John xxi. But 
res luhrica, opinio incerta. 

It is unsafe to lay much stress upon the apparent reminiscence 
of iv. 2-3(or of 2 John 7)in Polycarp, ad Phil, 7 reading ik-qXvBora 
instead of ikrikvBevai), though, if a Hterary filiation is assumed, 
the y)robability is that Polycarp is c^^uoting from the epistle, not 
vi( e versa (as Volkmar contends, m his Ursprung d, unseren 
Evglien 47 seq.). But Papias is said by Eusebius (H. E, iii. 39) to 
have used 17 Jcmivi'uv irporlfun, ( “ij vputrvf, V. 8 ?), i,e, the 

anonymous tract, which, by the time of Eusebius, had come to 
be known as 1 Jolin, and we have no reason to suspect or reject 
this statement, parti(!ularly as Justin Martyr, another Asiatic 
writer, furnishes clear echoes of the epistle {Dial, 123). The 
tract must have been in circulation throughout Asia Minor at 
any rate before the end of the first (juarter of the 2nd ( cntury. ’ 
'J'iie terminus a quo is approximately the period of the Fourth 
Gospel’s composition, but there is no valid evidence to indicate 
the priority of cither, even upon the hypothesis that both came 
from the same pen. The aim of each is too special to w^arrant 
the con('lusion that the epistle was intended to accompany or to 
introduce the gospel. 

LtTERATiJKK..--T!>f' iru)St adcv^uaU^ modem editions of the thret* 
epistles are by Wesicott (3rd cd., 1892), Ii. J. Holtzmann (Hand- 
Contmentarzum N, T.,j^rd ed., 1908), H. Weiss (in Meyer, 6th ed., 1900), 
Baljon (1904) and J. E. Bclscr (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1906). Briefer 
English notes are furnished by W. Alexander (Speaker's Commentary, 
1881), W. H. J^ennett (Century Bible ^ 1901) and H. P. Forbes (Internaf. 
Handboohs to New Testament, vol. iv., 1907), while Plummer has 
a concise edition of the Greek text (in The Cambridge Greek Testament, 
18S6). Hut.her's edition (in Meyer, 1880) has been translated into 
English (Kdinlmrgh, 1882), like Bothe's (1878) invaluable commen- 
tary on the first epistle (cf. Expository Times, vols. iii, v.). Otto 
Baiimgarten’s popular edition in Die Schriften des N.T. (1907) is, 
like that of Forbes, wrilten from practically the same standpoint 
ns Holtzmann's. The earlier commentaries ol Alford (2nd ed.. 


t The style is not flowing and articulated ; the siMitences come like 
minnto-gnn.s, as they would drop from a natural Hel>rew. Tlii' 
writer moves, indeed, amidst that order of religious ideas which 
meets us in the Fourth Gospel, and which was that of the Greek 
world wherein he found himself. He moves amongst tht*se new 
ideas, however, not with the practised felicity of the evangelist, 
hut with something of helplessness, although th<’ depth and serene 
beauty nf his spirit give to all he says an infinite impressiveness and 
th:irm (M. Arnt'kh Cod and the Bible, ch. vi.). 

- By the end of the 2nd century it appears to have been fairly 
well known, to judge fromOrigen, Vrenneus (iii. lO, 8), and Clement of 
Alexandria (Siran. ii. 15, In the Muratorian canon, which 

mentions two epistles of John, il seems to he reckoned (cf. Kuhn, 
Das Murat. Fragment, pp‘ 58 se<i.) as an appendix or sequel to the 
Fourth Gospel. The apparent traces of its use in Ignatius (cf. 
Smyrn. vi. 2 = 1 John iti, 17; Smvm, vii, - i lohn iii. 1.1. and Fph. 
xviii. T John v, 6) seem too insecure, of themseive.-i; to warrant any 
hypothesis of filiation. 


1862), C. A. Wolf (2nd ed., 1885), Ewald (Die Joh. Briefc uhevsem und 
erklaert, Gottingen, 1861-1862), and Liicke (3rd ed., revised by 
Bertheau, 1856) still repay the reader, and among previous editions 
those of W. Whiston (Comm, on St John's Three Catholic Epistles, 
1719) and de Wette (1837, &c.) contain material of real exegetical 
interest. Special editions of the first epistle have been pulfiishcd by 
John Cotton (London, 1O55), Neander (1851 ; Eng. trans. New York, 
1853), E. llaupt (1869; Eng. trans. 1879), Lias (1887) and C. Watson 
(1891, expository) among others. Special studies by F, H. Keni 
(De epistolae Joh. consilio, Tubingen, 1830), Erdmann (Primae Joh. 
j epistolac argumentum, nexus et consilium, Berlin, 1855), C. E. Lu- 
I thardt (De primae Joannis epistolae compositione, i860), J. Stock- 
meyer (Die Structur des ersten Joh. Briefes, Basel, 1873) and, most 
elalxjratcly, by H. J. Holtzmann (Jahrh. fur protest. Theologie, 1881, 
pp. (i^o se^ ; 1 882, pp. 1 28 seq . ,3 1 6 seq . , 4 60 seq . ) . To the monographs 
already noted in the course of this article may bo adtled the essays by 
Wiesinger (Studien und Kritiken, 1899, pp. .‘575 seq.) and Wohlenberg 
("Glossen zuin ersten Joliannisbrief,” Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
1902, pp. 233 seq., 632 seq.). On 2 John there are special comment 
aries and studies by Ritmcier (De electa domina, 1706), C. A, Kriegcle 
(De Kvpla Johannis, 175^), Carpzov (Theolog. exrgeticu, pp. 105-208), 
li. G, B. Miillcr (Comment, in secundam epistolam Joannis, 1783), 
C. King (De auihentia, &c., 1823), J. Rcndel Harris 6ih 

series, 1901, pp. 194 seq.), W. M. Ramsay (ibid,, pp. 354 .seq.) and 
Gibbiiis (ibid., 1902, pp. 228-236), while, in addition to Hermann’s 
Comment, in Joan. ep. III. (1778), P. I-. Gachon (Authenticity de la 
deuxi^me et troisi^nie efntresde Jean, 1851), Poggel (Der zweite und 
dritte Briefe d. A pastel Johanms, 1896), and Chapman ( Journal of 
Theological Studies, 1904, “ 1 ‘ho Historical Setting of the Second and 
the Third Epistles of St John ") have discussed both of the minor 
epistles tf)gother. GenoraT studies of all three are furnished by H. J, 
lloltzinaiiu ill Schenkol's BibcU Lexicon .iii. 342-352, Sabatier (Ency- 
clop, ties ifcieucas rcUgiense.^i, vii. 177 seq.), S. Cox (The Private Lett rs 
of St Paul and St John, 1867), Farrar (Jiarlv Days of Christianity, ch.s. 
xxxi.,xxxiv. setj.j, (;ioag (Introduction to Catholic Epistles, 1887^ pp. 
250-350), S. D. ]•'. Salmond in Hastings's Diet. Bible (vol. ii.),(L 11 . 
Gill)orl: (I he First Interpreters of Jesus, igtn, pp. 30 1 -332), and V. 
Barilet (I'he Apostolic Age, 1900, pp. 418 se<|.) ; Irom a more advanced 
critical po.sition by Cone (The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations, 
1893, PP* 320-327) , P. W. Schmicdel (Enev, Bib.^ 2556 25(»2, also in a 
pamphlet, Eeangelium, Briefe, und Offmbarun^ des Johannes, 1900; 
Eng. trails., 1908), J. R6\ille [l.e Quatrieme Evangile, 1901, pp. 4(4 
.sc(j.) and Pfleidercr [Das Vvehristentum, 2nd cd., 1902, PP* 30 ^> s(^q.). 
The problem of the ('pislles is discussed incidentally by many writ(Ti 
on llu* Fonrtli Gr»spel, as wcdl as by writers oti New 'I r.stanicTit 
intro luet.ion like Zahii, Jacquier, Barth and Helscr, on the Conserv.i- 
tive side, and Hilgcnfeld, Ji’ilicher and von Soden on the Liberal. On 
the older Svriac version of 2 and 3 John, s(‘e Gwynn's article in 
Hermathcna (1890), pp. 281 «eq. On the general reception of tlu* 
three epistles in tlie early Church, /ahu’s paragraph? (in his 
Geschiihte d. N. T. Kanons, i’ 209 seq., 374 seq., 905 soq.; ii. 48 soq., 
88 .seq.) are the most adequate. (J, Mr.) 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF ST, the fourth and latest of the Gospels, 
in the Bible, and, next to that of St Mark, the shortest. 'J’he 
present article will first describe its general structure and more 
obvious contents; compare it with the Synoptic Gospels; and 
draw^ out its leading characteristics and final object. It will 
then apply the tests thus gained to the narratives special to this 
Go.spel; and point out the book’s special difficulties and limits, 
and its abiding appeal and greatness. And it will finally con- 
sider the questions of its origin and authorship. 

Analysis of Contents. — The book's chief break Ls at xiii. i, the 
solemn in trod ue l ion to the fwt-washing ; all up to here reports Jesus* 
signs and apologetic or polemical discourses to the outer world ; hence 
onwards it pictures the manifestation of His glory to the inner 
circle of Ilis disciples. These two parts contain three sex;tions each. 

I. (i.) Introduces the whole work (i. i-ii. it), (a) The prolojojc, 
i. 1-18. The Logos existed before creation and time ; was with the very 
(k)d and was (k)d; and all things were made through Him. I*oV 
I in this Logos is Life, and this Life is a Light which, though shining 
in darkness, cannot be snp4)ressed by il. This trne Light becam^‘ 
flesh and tabernacled amongst us; and wc beheld His glory, as of .an 
Only-Begotten from the Father, full of grace and truth. John I'ne 
Baptist testified concerning Him, the Logos-ldghl and Logos-Life 
incarnate; but this Logos alone, who is in the lx)som of tlie Father, 
hath declared the verv God. (b) The four days’ work (i. 10 51). 
On the first three davs |ohn declares that he is not the Christ, 
proclaims Jesus to be the Christ, and sends his own cU.sciplcs away to 
^.sns. On the fourth day, Jesus Himself calls Philip and Nathanael, 
(r) The seventh dav’s firist manifestation of the Incarnate Light’s 
glon^ (ii. i-ir); Jesus at Cana turns Avater into nine. 

(ii.) Records the manifestations of the Light’s and Life’s glory 
and power to friend and foe (ii. 22-vi. 71), (^/) Solemn inauguration 

of the Messianic ministry^ (ii. 12-iii. 21) ; cleansing of the Temple and 
prophecy of His resurrection; discourse to Nicodemus on baptismal 
I regeneration, (e) Three scenes in ]udes, Samaria, Galilee respec- 
tively (iii. 32-iv. 54): the Baptist’s second testimony; Jesus’ ilLooiirs ' 
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with the woman at the well concerning the spiritual, universal 
character of the new religion; and cure of the ruler's son, the reward 
of faith in the simpli? word of Jesus. (/) Manifestation of Jesus as 
the vivifying Life* Logos and its contradiction in Judea, v. : the 
paralytic s cure, {g) Manifestation of j esus as the heaven*dcsccnded 
living Bread and its contradiction in Galilee, vi. : multiplication of 
the loaves; walking on the waters; and His discourse on the holy 
Ptucharist. 

(iii.) Acute conflict betw^een the New Light and the old darkness 
(vii.-xii). (h) Self-manifestation of the 1 -ogos-Light in the Temple 
(vii. i~x. 39). Journey to the feast of tabernacles ; invitation to the 
soul athirst to come to Him (the fo’inlain of Life) and tlrink, and 
proclamation of Himself as the Light of the world ; cure of tlic man 
l)orn blind; allegory of the good shepherd. The allegory continued 
at the feast of the dedication. They strive to stone or to take Him. 
(i) The Logos-Life brings Lazarus to life; effects of the act (x. 40- xii. 
50). Jesus withdraws beyond Iordan, and then comes to liethany, 
his friend T^zarus being buriea three days; proclaims Himself the 
Uesurrection and the Life ; and calls Lazariis back to life. Some wlio 
saw it report the act to the Pliarisoes ; the Sanhedrim meets, Caiaphas 
declares that one man must die for the people, and henceforward they 
ceaselessly plan His death. Jesus withdraws to the Judaean desert, 
but soon returns, six days before Passover, to Bethany; Mary 
anoints Him, a crowd combs to see Him and l.«'izariis, and the hier- 
archs then plan the killing of l^zarus also. Next morning He rides 
into Jerusalem on an ass’s colt. Certain Greeks desire to sec Him : 
He declares the hour of His glorification to have come : ' Now My 
soul is troubled. . . . Father, savo Mo from this hour. Hut for 
this have I come unto this hour: Father, glorify rhy Name." A 
voice answers, " I have glorified it and will glorify it again ’ ; some 
think that an angel spoke; but Jesus explains tiiat this voice was 
not for His sake but for theirs, when lifted up from earth, He will 
draw all men to Himself; they are to believe in Him, the Idglit. 
The writer’s concluding reflection . the small success of Jesus’ activity 
among the Jews. Once again Me cries : “ I am come a Light into 
the world, that whoso believeth in Me sliould ntjt: abide in darkne.ss." 

2. The Logos •Christ's manifestation of Jlis life and love to Jlis 
disciples, during the last supper, tlie passion, Iht* risen life (xiii.-xx.). 

(iv.) The Last Supper (xiii,-xvii.). (j) Solemn washing of the dis- 
ciples’ feet; the beloved di.sciple; dcsignnler. the traitor; Judas g<»es 
forth, it is night (xiii. 1-30). (A-) Last discourses, first fieries (xiii. 

31-xiv. 31) : th(5 now commandment, the other helper; Arise, let 
us go hence." Second series (xv. i-xvi. 33) : allegory <jf the true 
vine; " Greater love than this hath no man, that he "lav down his 
life for his friend ’; the world’s hatred; the spirit of truth sliall lead 
them into all truth; ’ I came forth from the Father and am come; 
into the world, again I leave the world and go to the Father”; 

‘ Be of good cheer, 1 have ovcrconn? the world." (/) The high- 
priestly prayer (xvii). " Father, glorify Thy Son . . . with the 
glory which I had with Thee before the world was . . . that to as 
many as Thou Jiast given Him, He should give eternal life." I 
pray for them, I pray not for the w'orld, I pray also for them that 
shall believe in Mc^ through their word, that they may be all one;, as 
Thou Father art in Me, and I in Thee." 

(v.) The Pa.s.sion (xviii. xix.). (m) In the garden: the Roman soldiers 
come to apprehend Him, fall back upon the ground at His declara- 
tion " I am He." Peter and Malchus. («) Jfeforc Annas at night 
and Caiaphas at dawm; Peter's denials (xviii. 12-27). W Before 
Pilate (xviii. 28-40). Jesus declares, ” My kingdom is not of this 
world. 1 have come into the world that J may bear \yjtncss to the 
truth : every one that is of the truth, heareth My voice '; Pilate a.sks 
sceptically “ VV^Jiat is truth ? " and the crowd prefers Jiarabbas. 
(p) The true king prc.scnted to the people as a mock-king; 11 is 
rejection by the Jews and abandonment to them (xix. i -lO). (g) 

Jesus carries His cross to (Golgotha, and is crucified therebetween two 
others; the cross’s title and Pilate’s ref u.sal to alter it ( xix. 17-22). 
(y) The soldiers cast lots upon His garments and scamle.ss tunic; 
Hi.s mother with two faithful women and the beloved disciple at 
the cross’s fool; His commendation of His motherr and the disciplc! 
to eacii other; His last two sayings in deliberate accomplishment 
of .scripture " 1 thirst,'’ ' It is accomplished." lltj gives up the 
spirit; His bones remain unbroken; and from His sj^car-lanced side, 
blood and water i.ssue (xix. 23-37). (i) The two nobles, Joseph (d 

.\rimathaea and Nicodemus, bind the dead body in a winding 
sheet w’ilh one hundred pounds of precious spices, and place it in a 
new monument in a near garden, since the sabbath is at hand. 

(vi.) The risen Jesus, Lord and God (xx.). (/) At early dawn on the 
first day of the week, Mary Magdalen, finding the stone rolled away 
from the monument, run^ to tell Peter and the beloved disciplc that 
tlic Lord’s bodv has been removed. lector and the other disciple 
run to th(j grave; the latter, arriving first, enters only after J^eder 
lias gone in and noted the empty gra\‘ e-clothes— enters and believes. 
After their departure, Mary secs two angels where His body had lain 
and turning a^vay beholds* Jesus standing, yet recognizes Him only 
when He addresses her. He bids her " Do not touch Me, for I have 
not yet ascended ■" ; but to tell His brethren " I ascend to My Father 
and to your Father, to My God and to your God." And she docs so. 
Vt) Sticond apparition (xx. 19-23). Later on the same day, the doors , 
Iw'ing sliut, Jesus aj^poars amongst His disciples, shows them His | 
(pierced) hands and sid<N and solemnly commissions and endows ' 


them for the apostolato by the words, " As the Father hath sent 
■ Me, so 1 send you," and by brcatlung ujxin them saying " Iteceivc ihe 
lluiy Spirit: whose sins yo remit, tliey arc remitted to them; wliosc 
sins ye retain, they are retained, (v) Third apptirition and culminat- 
ing saying; conclusion of entire hook (xx. 24-31). Thomas, who had 
been absent, doubts the resurrection; Jesus comes and submits to the 
doubter's tests. Thomas exclaims, “My l.urd and my (iod ; 
hut Jesus declares " Blessed are they that liave not seen aiul yet 
have believed. * " Now Jesus," concludes the writer, " did many 

other signs, . . . but these are written, that ye may believe tluit 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye may have 
fife in His name." 

The aliove analysis is rough, since even distantly ])lac<*d sections, 
indeed the two parts themselves, are interrelaleil by delicate cuni- 
plex references on and back. And it omits the account of llu‘ 
adulteress (vii. 53-viii. 1 1 ) : (a valuable re|x)rt of an actual oceiiironci- 
which probably belonged to some primitive document otlu'rwise 
incor|)orated by the Syiioptists), because it is quite un-Johaimiue 
in vocabulary, style and character, intercepts the Gospel'.s thread 
wherever placed, and is absent from its l>est MSS. It aliu-i omits xxi. 
This chapter’s first two stages contain an imixirtant early hi.storical 
document of Synoptic tyijo : Jesus' apparition to seven disciples 
by the Lake of (Galilee and the miraculous draught of fishes; and 
Peter’s threefold confession and Jesii.s* threefold commission to 
him. And its third stage, Jesus' prophecies to Peter and to the 
beloved disciple concerning their future, and the dc'cLiratinn ‘ ’I his 
is the di.sciple who lest i lies to those things and wlio lias written them, 
and wo know that his testimony is true," is doiihtless written by the 
redactor of the previous two stages. This writer imitates, hut is 
dilferent from, the great author of the first twenty chaplers. 

Compavison with the Symptista^ — IJie following are tin; most 
obvioii.s dillercnces lx.*twt*en the original book and tlu' Syno])list.s. 
John has a nieta)>hysical prologue; Mat f liew and J.nki; liave’liisU»rieai 
prologues; and Mark is witliout any prologue. 'I‘he eurUily .scene 
IS here Jmlea, indeed Jerusalem, with but tive breaks (vi. i-vii. 10) 
is the only Jong one; wliilst over two-thirds of each Synopti.st deal 
with Galilee or Samaria. The ministry here lasts about three and a 
half years (it begins some months before the lirst I’ji.ssover, ii. 13; 
the feast of v. i is nrobably a second; the third occuis vi. 4; ami on 
the fourth, xi. 55, lie dies) : whilst the Synoplists have but the one 
I'assovcr of Ilis death, after barely a year of ministry. Here Je.sus’ 
leaching contains no parables anti but thrive allegories, IIhj Synop* 
fists prcNScnt it as parabolic through and through. Here not one 
(exorcism occurs; in the Synoptists the exorcisms arc as prominent 
as the cures and the preaching. John has, besides the fiassion, seven 
accounts in common with the Synoptists : the Baptist and Jesus, 
(i. 34) ; ckiansing of the ' 1 ‘emple (ii. i:V i<>) ; cure of tlur ctjnlurion's 

(ruler’s) servant (.son) (iv. 4<> 54); multiplication of tlie loaves (vi. 
1-13); walking iii^n the water (vi, i(> 21); anointing ni Bethany, 
(xii. 1-8) ; entry into Jerusalem (xii. 12 ifi) : all iiniiim* occurrences. 
In the first, John de.scribes how the Bapti.st,on Jesus’ approach, cries 
' Behold the l^runib of God, which taketh away tlu; sins of the world ’’ ; 
and how he says I saw the spirit descending upon Him, and I bore 
witness that this is the Son of God." But the Syxiopti.sts, especially 
Mark, give the slow steps in even the apostles’ realiziilion of Jesus’ 
Messianic characterj only at Caesarea Philif)pi Simon alone, for the 
first time, clearly discerns it, Jesus declaring that llis luither has 
n’vealed it to Him, and yet Simon is still .scandalized at tin; llKmght 
of a suffering Messiah (Mark viii. 28-34). Only some two weeks 
before the end is He proclaimed Measiah at Jericho (x. 40 48); then 
in Jerusalem, five days bc;fore dying for this upon the cross (xi. i-io, 
XV. 37). A.s to the Bapti.st, in all three Synopli.st.s, ht? baptize.s Jesus, 
and in Mark i. 10, ix it is Jchus who secs the Spirit descending ujxin 
Himself on His emerging from beneath the water, and it is to 
Himself that God’s voice is addressetl; in John, jesus* baptism is 
ignored, only the Spirit remains hovering alx^ve iJim, as a sign for 
the Baptist's instruction. And in Matt. xi. 2 0, the liaptist, several 
months after the Jordan scene, senrls from his prison to a.scertain if 
Jesus is indeed the Messiah; in John, the Baptist remains at large 

as again (iii. 22 ' 3b) to proclaim Jc;sus’ heavenly pn>v(;nanct*. 
Tlie cleansing of the Temple occurs in the Synoptists four days 
l»efore His death, and in.stanlly determines the hierarchs to seek I fis 
dc.struction (Mark xi. 13 18); John puts it three years back, as nn 
appropriate frontispiece to Mis complete claims and work. 

The passion-narratives reveal tl)c following main difTcrcncer.. 
John omits, at the last supper, its central iviint, tin; great historic 
act of the holy eucharist, carefully givc;n by the Synoptists and 
St Paul, having provided a highly doctrinal equival- nt in the discourse 
on the living l»rea(l, here. sp)k(;n by Jesus in ('a]K;rnaum over a year 
before the passion (vi. 4), the day after the multiplication of the 
loaves. This transference is doulAk.ss connected with the change in 
the relations between the time of Hkj r’asjK)vcT meal and that of Ilis 
death : in the Synoptists, the Thursday evening’s supper is a true 
I’as.sovcr meal, the lamb had been slain that aftenuxjn and Jesus dies 
.some twenty-four hours later; in Jolm, the supper is not a J'assovcr- 
mcal, the I'assover is celebrated on Friday, and Jesus, proclaimed 
here from tlie first, the Lamb of fTod, dies whilst llic paschal lambs, 

I Ms jirototypes, are being slain. The scene in the garden is without 
the agony of Gcthscmanc; a faint echo of this historic a nguish appears 
in the scene with the Greeks four days earlier, and even tliat peaceful 
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appeal io, and answer of, iho Father occurs only for His foliowors* 
(Hikes, in the garden Jesus here Himself goes forth to meet His 
captors, and these fallback upon the ground, on His revealing Him- 
Aofi as Jesus of Nazareth. The long scenes with Pilate culminate 
in the great sayings ccmccrning His kingdom not being of this world 
and the object of this His coimng being to bear witness to the truth, 
thus explaining how, though affirming kingship (Mark xv. 2) He 
couJd be innocent, in John He does not &clare Himaelf Messiah 
before the Jewish Sanhedrin (Mark xiv, (>i) but declares Himself 
supermundane regal witness to the truth t^efon; the Komao governor. 
The scone on Calvary differs as follow's: in the Synoptists tho 
soldiers divide His garments among them, casting lots (Mark xv. 
24); in John they make four parts of them and cast Ijts concerning 
His seamless tunic, thus fulfilling the text, I'hey divided My gar- 
ments among tliem and upon My vesUirc they cast lots'^: the 
parallolism of Hebrew poetry, which twice describes one fact, 
being taken as witnessing to two, and the tunic doubtless symbol- 
izing tho unity of the Church, as in Philo the high priest’s seamless 
robe symbolizes the indivisible unity of the universe, expressive of 
the Logos (De chrietate, xxi.). In tho Synoptists, of His followers 
only women-— the careful, seemingly exhaustive lists do not include 
His mother— remain, looking on “from afar" (Mark xv. 40); in 
John, His mother stands with the two other Marys and the beloved 
disciple beneath the cross, and “ from that hour the disciple took her 
unto his own (house),” w'hile in tho older literature His mother does 
not appear in jerusaJom till just befon; l entecosl, and with ” His 
brethren ” (Acts i. 14). And John alone tells how the bones of the 
dead body remained unbroken, fulftlling the ordinance as to the 
paschal lamb (lixod. xii. 46) and how blood and water flow from Ifis 
spear-pierced side : thus the Lamb ” taketh away the sins of the 
world’’ by shedding His blocnl which ” cleansctli us from evety sin 
and ” He cometh by watcT and blood,” historically at His baptism 
and crucifixion, and iny.stically to each faitliful soul in baptism and 
the eucharist. The story of the risen Christ (xx.) shows dependence 
on and contrast to the Synoptic accounts. Its two halves have each 
a negative and a positive scene. The (nnpty grave (i-io) and the 
apparition to the Magilalen (ti-i8 ) together correspond to the mes- 
sage brought by the women (Matt, xxviii. i-io); and the apparition 
to the ten joyously believing apostles (10 -23) and then to the sadly 
doubting Thomas (24 29) together correspond to Luke xxiv. 
where the eh'ven ajio.sfles jointly receive one visit from the risen 
One, and both <loubt and believe, mourn and rejoice. 

The (ohanninc! di.scourscs reveal diifcrences from the Synoptists 
80 profound as to be admitted by all. Here Jesus, the Baptist and 
tho writer .speak so much alike that it is sometimes impo.ssible to 
say where each speaker begins and ends : e.g. in iii, 27 30, 3i ’3b. 
Tlic speeches dwell upon Jesus’ person and work, as we shali find, 
with a didactic directness, philosophical terminology and denuncia- 
tory exclu.siveness unmatched In the Synoptist sayings. ” This is 
eternal life, that they may know Thee the onl>' true (Jod and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou ha.st sent ” (xvii. 3), is part of tho high-prie.stjy 
prayer; ycl l’6rc Caimes, with the papal censor's approbation, .savs, 

It seems to us impossible not to admit that we have here dogmatic 
developments cxpllcnblo rather by the evangeli.sl’fi habits of mind 
than by the actual words of Jesus.” ” 1 have told you of earthly 
things and you believe not; how shall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly thing.s ? ” (iii. 12), and ” Vo are from beneath, I am from 
above” (viii. 23), give us a Hato- (Philo-) like upper, ” true” world, 
and a lower, delusive world. ” Ye shall die in your sins ” (viii, 21); 
” ye are from your father the devil ” (viii. 44); ” I am the door of 
the sheep, all they that came before Me are thieves and robtK^rs,” 
(x* 7. ^); “ they have no excuse for their sin” (xv. 22)— contrast 
strongly with the yearning over Jerusalem : ” I'he blood of Abel the 
just ** and ” the blood of /acharias son of Ifarachias ” (Matt, xxiii. 
35^37; ' Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do ” 

Luke xxiii. 34) . And whilst the Synoptist speeches and actions stand 
in loose and natural relation to each other, the Johannine deeds .so 
closely illustrate the sayings that each set everywhere supplements 
the other : the history itself here tends to l>€Como one long alk^ory. 
So with the woman at the well and ” the living water the multipli- 
cation of the loaves and ” the living Bread ”; ” I am tho Light of the 
world ” and the blind man’s cure; ”1 am the Resurrection and the 
Life” and the raising of Lazarus; indeed even with the Templc- 
rlcansing and the propliecy as to Hi.s resurrection, Nicodemus’s 
night visit and ” men loved the darkness rather than the light,” 
the cure of the inoperative paralytic and ” My rather and I work 
hitherto,” the walking phantom lik<^ ui>on the waters (John vi. 
15-21; Mark vi. 49), and the cknilaration concerning the eucharist, 
“the spirit it is that quickencth ” (John vi. 63). Only some six- 
teen Synoptic sayings reappear here; but we are given some great 
new sayings full of the Synoptic spirit. 


Characteristics and Object . — The book'.s (‘haracter results from 
the continuous operation of four great tendencies. There is 
everywhere a readiness to handle traditional, largely historical, 
materials w'ith a sovereign freedom, controlled and limited by 
doctrinal convictions and devotional experiences alone. There 
is everywhere the mystk'’s deep love for double, c^'cn treble 


meanings : e.g. the ** again ” in iii. 2, means, literally, ** from 
the beginning,*^ to be physically bom again; morally, to become 
as a little child ; mystically, from heaven, God/’ to be spiritu- 
ally renewed. “ Judgment ” in the popular sense, 

condemnation, a future act ; in the mystical sense, discrimination, 
a present fact. There is everywhere the influence of certain 
central ideas, partly identical with, but largely developments 
of, those less reflectively operative in the Synoptists. Thus six 
great terms are characteristic of, or even special to, this Gospel. 
“ The Only-Begotten ” is most nearly reached by St Paul’s 
term “ His own Son.” The “ Word,” or Logos,” is a term 
derived from Heracleitus of Ephesus and the Stoics, through 
the Alexandrian Jew Philo, but conceived here throughout as 
definitely personal. ” The Light of the World ” the Jesus- 
Logos here proclaims Himself to be; in the Synoptists He only 
declares His disciples to be such. ” The Paraclete,” as in 
Philo, is a ” helper,” ‘‘intercessor”; but in Philo he is the 
intelligible universe, whilst here He is a self-conscious Spirit. 
” Truth/’ “ the truth,” “ to know,” have here a prominence 
and significance far beyond their Synoptic or even their Pauline 
use. And above all stand the uses of ” Life,” “ Eternal Life.” 
The living ever-working Father (vi. 57; v. 17) has a Logos in 
whom is Life (i. 4), an ever-working ^n (v. 17), who declares 
Himself “the living Bread,” “the Resurrection and the Life,” 
“ the Way, the Truth and the Life ” (vi. 51 ; xi. 25; xiv. 16) : so 
that Father and Son quicken whom they will (v. 21); the Father’s 
commandment is life everlasting, and Jesus’ word.s are spirit 
and life (xii. 50; vi. 63, 68). The term, already Synoptic, takes 
over here most of the connotations of the “ Kingdom of God,” 
the standing Synoptic expression, which appears here only in 
iii. 3~5; xviii. 36. Note that the term ” the Logos ” is peculiar 
to the Ajxxtalypse (xix. 13), and the prologue here; but that, as 
Light and Life, the Logos-conception is present throughout the 
book. And thus there i.s everywhere a striving to contemplate 
history sub specie aeterniiatis and to englobe the successiveness 
of man in the simultaneity of God. 

Narratives Peculiar to John, — Of his seven great symbolical, 
doctrinally interpreted “ signs,” Jolm shares three, the cure of 
the ruler’s son, the multiplication of the loaves, the walking on 
the waters, with the Synoptists : yet here the first is transformed 
almost beyond recognition ; and the two others only typify and 
prepare the eucharistic di.scourse. Of the four purely johannine 
signs, two— the (uircs of the paralytic (v. 1-16), and of the man 
born blind (ix. 1-34) — are, admittedly, profoundly symbolical. 
In the first case, the man’s phy.sical and spiritual letharg}’ are 
closely interconnected and strongly contrasted with the c\’er- 
aclive God and His Logos. Tn the second case there is also the 
closest parallel betw'een physical blindness cured, and spiritual 
darkness dispelled, by the Logos-Light as described in the 
accompanying discourse. Both narratives are doubtless based 
upon actual occurrences — the cures narrated in Mark ii., iii., viii., 
X. and scenes witnessed by the writer in later times ; yet liere 
they do but picture our Lord’s spiritual work in the human soul 
achieved throughout Christian history. We cannot w^ll claim 
more than these three kinds of reality for the first and the last 
.signs, the miracle at Cana and the resurrection of Lazarus. 

For tl'ic marriage -feast sign yields throughout an allegorical 
meaning. Water stands in this Gospel for what is still but 
symbol; thus the w’ater-pots serve here the external Jewish 
ablutions — old bottles which the “ new wine ” of the Gospel is 
to burst (Mark ii. 22). Wine is the blood of the new^ covenant, 
and He will drink the fruit of the vine new in the Kingdom of 
God (Mark xiv. 23-25); the vineyard where He Himself is the 
true Vine (Mark xii. i; John xv. i). And “the kingdom of 
heaven is like to a marriage-feast ” (Matt. xxii. 2); Jesus is the 
Bridegroom (Mark ii. 19); “ the marriage of the Lamb has 
comc^* (Rev. xix. 7). “ They have no wine ” : the hopelessness 
of the old conditions is announced here by the true Israel, the 
Messiah’s spiritual mother, the same “ woman ” who in Rev. xii. 
2, 5 “ brought forth a man-child who was to rule all nations.” 
Cardinal Newman admits that the latter woman “ represents 
the church, this is the real or direct sense ” ; yet as her man-child 
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is certainly the Messiah^ this church must be the faithful Jewish 
church. Thus also the ** woman at the wedding and beneath 
the cross stands primarily for the faithful Old Testament 
community, corresponding to the beloved disciple, the typical 
New Testament follower of her Son, the Messiah : in each case 
the devotional accommodation to His earthly mother is equally 
ancient and legitimate. He answers her ** My hour is not yet 
come/' i.e, in the symbolic stoiy, the moment for working the 
miracle; in the symbolized reality, the hour of His death, con- 
dition for the spirit's advent; and “ what is there between Me 
and thee ? " “ My motives spring no more from the old 

religion," words devoid of difficulty, if spoken thus by the 
Ktemal Logos to the passing Jewish church. The transformation 
is soon afterwards accomplished, but in symbol only; the " hour " 
of the full sense is still over three years oflf. Already Philo says 
" the Logos is the master of the spiritual drinking-feast," and 
** let Melchisedeck ” — the Logos — " in lieu of water offer wine to 
souls and inebriate them" (De somn, ii. 37; Legg. all. iii. 26). 
But in John this symbolism figures a great historic fact, the 
joyous freshness of Jesus' ministerial beginnings, as indicated 
in the sayings of the Bridegroom and of the new wine, a fresh- 
ness typical of Jesus' ceaseless renovation of souls. 

The raising of Lazarus, in appearance a massive, definitely 
localized historical fart, requires a similar interpretation, unless 
we would, in favour of the direct historicity of a story peculiar 
to a profoundly allegorical treatise, ruin the historical trust- 
worthiness of the largely historical Synoptists in precisely their 
most complete and verisimilar part. For especially in Mark, 
the passing through Jericho, the entr}^ into Jerusalem, the 
Tcmple-clcansing and Jts immediate effect upon the hierarchs, 
their next day’s interrogator^;, “ By what authority doest thou 
these things ? " i.e. the cleansing (x. 46-xi. 33), are all closely 
interdependent and lead at once to His discussions with His 
Jerusalem opponents (xii* xiii.), and to the anointing, last 
supper, and passion (xiv. xv.). John’s last and greatest symbolic 
si^ replaces those historic motives, since here it is the raising 
of Lazarus which determines the hierarchs to kill Jesus (xi. 46- 
52), and occasions the crowds which acc'ompany and meet Him 
on His entry (xii. 9-19). The intrinsic improl)abilities of the 
narrative, if taken as direct histor}^, are also great : Jesus' 
deliberate delay of two days to secure His friend's dying, and 
His rejoicing at the death, since thus He can revivify His friend 
and bring His disciples to believe in Himself as the Life; His 
deliberate weeping over the death which He has thus let happen, 
yet His anger at the similar tears of Lazarus's other fri(?nds ; and 
His praying, as He tells the Father in the prayer itself, simply 
to edify the bystanders : all point to a doctrinal allegory. 
Indeed the climax of the whole account is already reached in 
Jesus' great saying: " I am the Resurrection and the Life; he 
that believeth in Me . . . shall not die for ever,” and in Martha's 
answer: " I believe that Thou art the Clirist, the Son of God, 
who hast come into the world " (xi. 26, 27); the sign which 
follows is but the pictorial representation of this abiding truth. 
The materials for the allegory will have been certain Old Testa- 
ment narratives, but especially the Synoptic accounts of Jesus* 
raisings of Jairus's daughter and of the widow’s son (Mark v.; 
Luke vii.). Mary and Martha are admittedly identical with the 
sisters in Luke x. 38-42; and already some Greek fathers connect 
the Lazarus of this allegory with the Lazarus of the parable 
(Luke xvi. 19-31). In the parable Lazarus returns not to earth, 
since Abraham foresees that the rich man’s brethren would 
disbelieve even if one rose from the dead ; in the corresponding 
allegory, Lazarus does actually return to life, and the Jews 
believe so little as to determine upon killing the ver>' Life 
Himself. 

Special Diffietdties and Special Greatness . — The difficulties, 
limitations and temporary means special to the book are 
closely connected with its ready appeal and abiding power; Jet 
us take both sets of things together, in three couples of inter- 
related price and gift. 

The book’s method and form arc p^adingly allegorical; its 
instinct and aim are profoundly mystical. Ncm’ from Philo to 
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Origen we have a long Hellenistic, Jewish and Qiristian applica- 
tion of that all-embracing allegonsm, where one thing stands 
for another and where no Actual details resist resolutii n into a 
symbol of religious ideas and forces. Thus Philo had, in hw 
life of Moses, allegorized the Pcntateuchal narratives so as to 
represent him ps mediator, saviour, imerc'essor of his people, 
the one great orgun of revelation, and the soul s guide from the 
false lower world into the upper true one. 'I he J^ourih Gospel 
is the noblest instance of this kind of literature, of which the 
truth depends not tn the factual accuracy of the symbolizing 
appearances but on the truth of the ideas and experiences thus 
symbolized. And Origen is still full of spontaneous sympathy 
with its pervading allegorism. But this method has lost its 
attraction ; the Synoptists, with tlieir rarer and lighter pragmatic 
rearrangement.s and their greater closeness to our Ixird’j actual 
words, deeds, experiences, environment, now come home to us 
as indefinitely richer in ce ntent and stimulative apjical. Vet 
mysticism persists, as tlie intuitive and emotional apprehension 
of the most specifically religious of all truths, viz. ihe already 
full, operalit'e existence of eternal beauty, truth and goodness, 
of infinite Personality and Spirit independently of our ac tion, 
and not, as in elides, the simple possildlily and obligation for 
ourselves to produce such-like things. And of this elemental 
mode of apprehension and root-truth, the Johannine (jospel is 
the greatest literary document and incentive extant : its ulti- 
mate aim and deepest content retain all their potency. 

The book contains an rntcllectualist, static, delerminist, 
abstractive trend. In l.uke x. 25-28, eternal life depends upon 
loving God and man; here it consists in knowing the c.ne true 
God and C'hrLst whom He has sent. In the Synoptists, Jesus 
" grows in favour with God and man," passes through true 
human experiences and trials, prays alone on the mountain-side, 
and dies with a cry of drsolation ; here the Logos' watchword is 
" 1 am," He has deliberately to .stir up emotion in Himself, 
never prays for Himself, and in the garden and on the (ro.ss 
shows hut power and self-po.ssession. Here we find “ ye cannot 
hear, cannot believe, because yc are not from (»od, not of My 
sheep " (viii. 47, x. 26); " the world cannot receive the spirit 
of truth " (xiv. 17). Yet the ethical current appears here also 
strongly : “ he who doeth the truth, cometb to the light " 
(iii. 2r), " if you love Me, keep My commandments " (xiv. 15). 
Libertarianism u here : " the light came, but men loved the 
darkness better than the light," " ye will not come to Me " 
(iii. 19, V, 40); hence the appeal "abide in Me" — the branch 
( an cease to l)e in Him the Vine (xv. 4, 2). Indeed even those 
first currents stand here for the deepest religious truths, the 
prevenience of God and man's affinity to Him, " Not wc loved 
God (first), but He (first) loved us " let u.s love Him, l>erftu.se 
He first loved us " (t John iv. 10, 19); “ no man can come to 
Me, unless the Father draw him " (vi. 44), a drawing which 
effects a hunger and thirst for Girist and God (iv. 14, vi. 35). 
Thu.s man's spirit, ever largely but potential, can respond 
actively to the historic Jesus, because already loiirhed and made 
hungry by the all-actual Spirit-God who made that .soul akin 
unto Himself. 

The Ijook has an outer protective shell of acutely polemical 
and exclusive moods and insistences, whilst certain splendid 
Synoptic breadths and reconciliations are nowhere reached; but 
this is primarily because it is fighting, more crnsciously than 
they, for that inalienable ideal of all d(repest religion, unity, even 
external and corporate, amongst all believers. The " 1 neu- 
matir " Gospel comes thus spi^cially to emphasize certain central 
historical facts; and, the most explicitly institutional and 
sacramental of the four, to proclaim the most universalistic and 
developmental of all Biblical .sayings. Here indeed Jesus wu'll 
not pray for the world (xvii. 9); " ye shall die in your sin.s," He 
insists to His opponents (viii. 44, 24); it is the jews generally 
who appear throughout as such; nowhere is there a word ns to 
forgiving our enemies; and the commandment of love is desig- 
nated by Jesus as His, as new, and as binding the disf iples to 
" love one another ” within the community to which He gives 
His "example" (xv. 12, xiii. 34, is). In the Synoptists, the 
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disciples* intolerance is rebuked (Mark ix. 38' 41) ; Jesus’ 
opposition is everywhere restricted to the Pharisees and the 
worldly Sadducces ; He ever longs for the conversion of Jerusalem ; 
the great double commandment of love is proclaimed as already 
formulated in the Mosaic law (Mark xii, 28-34); the neighbour 
to be thus loved and served is simply any and every suffering 
fellow-man; and the pattern for such perfect love is found in a 
schismatical Samaritan (Luke x. 25-37). Yet the deepest 
strain here is more serenely universalist even than St Paul; for 
here Jesus says : “ God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should . . . 
have everlasting life ” (iii. 16). True, the great prologue 
passage (i. 9) probably reads He was the true Light coming 
into the world, that enligliteneth every man,” so that the 
writer would everywhere concentrate his mind upon the grace 
attendant upon explicit knowledge of the incarnate, historic 
(Christ, Yet Christian orthodoxy, which itself has, all but 
uniformly, understood this passage of the spiritual radiation 
throughout the world of the Word before His incarnation, has 
been aided towards such breadth as to the past by the Johannine 
outlook into the future. For, in contrast to the earliest Synoptic 
tradition, where the full Christian truth and its first form remain 
undistinguished, and where its earthly future appears restricted 
to that generation, in John the Eternal Life conception largely 
absorbs the attention away from all successiveness; Jesus’ 
earthly life does not limit the religion’s assimilation of further 
truth and experience ; ” J have many tilings to tell you, but you 
cannot bear them now,” “ the Fatlier will give you another 
Helper, the spirit of truth, who will abide with you for ever ” 
(xvi. 12, xiv. 15), This imiversalism is not simply spiritual; 
the external element, presupposed in the Synoptists as that of 
the Jewish church within which Je.sus’ earthly life was spent, 
is here that of the now separate C'hristian community ; He has 
other sheep not of this fold — them also He must bring, there 
will be one fold, one shepherd; and His seamless tunic, and 
Peter’s net which, holding every kind of fish, is not rent, are 
symbols of this visible unity. Ministerial gradations exist in 
this church : Jesus begins the feet-washing with Peter, who 
alone speaks and is spoken to; the beloved disciple outruns 
Peter to Jesus’ monument, yet waits to go in till Peter has done 
so first; and in the appendix the treble pastoral commission is 
to Peter alone : a Petrine pre-eminen(’e which but echoes the 
Synoptists, And sacramentalism informs the great discourses 
concerning rebirth by water and the spirit, and feeding on the 
Living Bread, Jesus’ flesh and blood, and the narrative of the 
issue of blood and water from the dead Jesus’ side. Indeed so 
severe a stress is laid upon the explicitly Christian life and its 
specific means, that orthodoxy itself interprets the rebirth by 
water and spirit, and the eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood to which entrance into the Kingdom and possession of 
interior life arc here exclusively attached, as often represented 
by a simple sincere desire and will for spiritual purifitiation and 
a keen hunger and thirst for God’s aid, together with such cultual 
acts as such souls can know or find, even without any knowledge 
of the Christian rites. Thus there is many ” a pedagogue to 
Christ,” and the Christian visible means and expressions are 
the culmination and measure of wJuit, in various degrees and 
forms, accompanies every sincerely striving soul throughout all 
human history. 

Origin and Auihorshipr- question as to the book’s origin 
has lost its poignancy through the ever-increasing recognition 
of the book’s intrinsic character. Thus the recent defenders of 
the apostolic authorship, the Unitarian ]amcs Drummond (1903), 
tlie Anglican William Sanday (1905), the Koman Catholic 
Theodore Calmes(i904), can tell us, the first, that ” the evangeli.st 
(lid not aim at an inustrati\ e picture of what was most charac- 
teristic of Jesus the sec'ond, that ” the author sank into his 
own consciousness and at last brought to light what he found 
there ” ; the third, that ” the Gospel contains an entire theological 
system,” “ history is seen through the intervening dogmatic 
development,” ” the Samaritan woman is ... a personifica- 
tion,” ‘‘ the beha\ iour of the Greeks is entirely natural in such 


a book.” We thus get at cross-purposes with this powerful, 
profound work. Only some such position as AbW Loisy’s 
critical summing up (1903) brings out its specific greatne.ss, 
“ What the author was, his book, in spite of himself, tells us to 
some extent: a Christian of J udeo- Alexandrine formation; a 
believer without, apparently, any personal reminiscence of what 
had actually been the life, preaching and death of Jesus; a 
theologian far removed from every historical preoccupation, 
though he retains certain principal facts of tradition without 
which Christianity would evaporate into pure ideas ; and a seer 
who has lived the Gospel which he propounds.” ” To find his 
book beautiful and true, we need but take it as it is and under- 
stand it.” 'I’he church, which has never discussed the literary 
problem of this Gospel, in nowise erred as to its worth.” 

Several traditional positions have indeed been approximately 
maintained or reconquered again.st the critics. As to the 
Gospel’s date, critics have returned from 160-170 (Baur), 150 
(Zeller), 130 (Keim), to 110-115 (Kenan) and 8o-ito (Harnack) : 
.since Irenaeus says its author lived into the times of Trajan 
(90-117), a date somewhere about 105 would satisfy tradition. 
As to the place, the critics accept proconsular Asia with practical 
unanimity, thus endorsing Irenaeus’s declaration that the 
Gospel was published in Ephesus. As to the author’s ante- 
cedenLs, critics have ceased to hold that he could not have been a 
jew-Christian (so Brct.schntiider, 1820), and admit (so Schmicdel, 
1901) that he must have been by birth a Jew of the Dispersion, 
or the son of Christian parents who had been such Jews. And 
ns to the vivid accuracy of many of his topographical and social 
details, the predominant critical verdict now is that he betrays 
an eyewitness’s knowledge of the country between Sichem and 
Jordan and as to Jerusalem; he will have visited these places, 
say in 90, or may have lived in Jerusalem shortly before its fall. 
But the reasons against the author being John the Zebedcan or 
any other cyewitne.ss of Jesus’ earthly life have accumiilatt'cl 
to a practical demonstration. 

A.S to the external evidenc'e for the book’s early date, we must 
remember that the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Book of 
Revelation, though admittedly earlier, are of the same school, 
and, with the great Pauline Epistles, show many preformations 
of Johannine phrases and ideas. Other slighter prolusions will 
have circulated in that Philonian centre Ephesus, before the 
great Gospel englobed and superseded them. Hence the pre- 
cariousness of the proofs derived from more or less close parallels 
to Johannine passages in the apostolic fathers. Justin Martyr 
(163 167) certainly uses the Gospel; but his (’onception of Jesus’ 
life is so strictly Synoptic that he can hardly have accepted it 
as from an apostolic eyewitness. Papias of Hierapolis, in his 
Exposition of the Lord's Sayings (145 160) appears nowhere to 
have mentioned it, and clearly distinguishes between “ what 
Andrew, Peter, . . . John or Matthew or any other of the 
Lord’s disciples spoke,” and ” what Aristion and the presbyter 
John, the Lord's di.sciples, say.” Thus Papias, as Eii.sebius 
about 314 insists, knew two Johns, and the apostle was to him 
a far-away figure; indeed early medieval chroniclers recount 
that Papias ” in the second book of the Lord’s sayings ” asserted 
that both the sons of Zebedee were ” slain by Jews,” so that 
the apostle John would have died before 70. Irenaeus’s testi- 
mony is the earliest and admittedly the strongest we possess for 
the Zebedcan authorship ; yet, as Calmes admits, “ it cannot be 
considered decisive.” In his work against the Heresies and in 
his letter to Florinus, about 185-191, he tells how he had himself 
known Bishop Poly carp of Smyrna, and how Poly carp “ used to 
recount his familiar intercourse with John and the others who 
had .seen the Lord ” ; and explicitly identifies this John with Iht 
Zebedcan and the evangelist. But Irenaeus was at most fifteen 
when thus frecjiienting Poly carp; writes thirty -five to fifty years 
later in Lyons, admitting that he noted down nothing al the 
time ; and, since his mistaken description of Papias as ” a hearer 
of John ” the Zebedcan was certainly reached by mistaking the 
presbyter for the apostle, his additional words ” and a companion 
of Poly carp ” point to this same mistaken identification having 
also operated in his mind with regard to Polycarp. In any cai-e. 
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the very real and important presbyter is completely unknown to 
Irenaeus^ and his conclusion as to the book’s authorship resulted 
apparently from a comparison of its contents with Polycarp's 
teaching. If the presbyter wrote Revelation and was Polycaip's 
rnaster, such a mistake could easily arise. Certainly Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus, made a precisely similar mistake when about 
190 he described the Philip/* who rests in Hierapolls ” as “ one 
of the twelve apostles/’ since Eusebius rightly identifies this 
Philip with the deacon of Acts xxi. A positive testimony for 
the critical conclusion is derived from the existence of a group 
of Asia Minor Christians who about 165 rejected the Gospel as 
not by John but by Cerinthus. The attribution is doubtless 
mistaken. But could Christians sufficiently numerous to 
deserve a long discussion by St Epiphanius in 374-377, who 
upheld the Synoptists, stoutly opposed the Gnostics and Mon- 
tanists, and had escaped every special designation till the 
bishop nicknamed them the Alogoi ” (irrational rejectors of 
the Logos-Gospel), dare, in such a time and country, to hold 
such views, had the apostolic origin been incontestable ? Surely 
not. The Alexandrian Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, 
Jerome and Augustine only tell of the Zebedean what is trace- 
able to stories told by Papias of others, to passages of Revelation 
and the Gospel, or to the assured fact of the long-lived Asian 
presbyter. 

As to the internal evidence, if the Gospel typifies various im- 
perfect or sinful attitudes in Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman 
and Thomas; if even the mother appears to symbolize faithful 
Israel ; then, profoundly spiritual and forw'ard-looking as it i.s, 
a type of the perfect disciple, not all unlike Clement’s perfect 
“ Gnostic/’ could hardly be omitted by it ; and the precise details 
of this figure may well be only ideally, mystically true. The 
original work nowhere identifies this disciple with any particular 
historic figure. ‘* He who saw ” the lance-thrust “ hath borne 
witnc.ss, and his witne.ss is true,” is asserted (xix. 35) of the 
di.sciple. Yet *‘ to .see ” is .said also of intuitive faith, whoso 
hath seen Me, hath seen the Father” (xiv. 9); and “true” 
appears also in ” the true Light,” ** the true Bread from heaven,” 
as characterizing the realities of the upper, alone fully true 
world, and equals ** heavenly ” (iii. 12); thus a ” true wit- 
ness ” te.stifies to some heavenly reality, and appeals to the 
reader’s ” pneumatic,” i.e, allegorical, understanding. 

Only in the appendix do we find any deliberate identification 
with a particular historic person : ” this is the disciple who 
witnessed to and who wrote these things ” (24) refers doubtless 
to the whole previous work and to ** the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” identified here with an unnamed historic personage 
whose recent death had created a shock, evidently because 
he was the last of that apostolic generation which had so keenly 
expected the second coming ( 1 8-23). This man was so great that 
the writer strives to win his authority for this Gospel; and 
vet this man was not John the Zebedean, else why, now he is 
dead and gone, not proclaim the fact ? If the dead man was 
John the presbyter — if this John had in youth just .seen Jesus 
and the Zebedean, and in extreme old age had still seen and 
approved the Gospel— to attribute this Gospel to him, as is done 
here, would not violate the literary ethics of those times. Thus 
the heathen philosopher lamblichus (d. c. 330) declares ; ** this 
was admirable ” amongst the Neo- Pythagoreans “ that they 
ascribed everything to Pythagoras; but few of them acknowledge 
their own works as their own ” {de Pythag, vita, 198). And as to | 
("hristians, Tertullian about 210 tells how the presbyter who, 
in proconsular Asia, had ” composed the Acts of Paul and 
Theda ” was convicted and deposed, for how could it be credible 
that Paul should confer upon women the power to ** teach and 
baptize ” as these Acts averred ? The attribution as such, then, 
was not condemned, j 

The facts of the problem would all appear covered by the 
hypothesis that John the presbyter, the eleven being all dead, 
wrote the book of Revelation (its more ancient Christian por- 
tions) say in 69, and died at Ephesus say in 100; that the author 
of the Gospel wrote the first draft, here, say in 97 ; that this 
book, expanded by him, first circulated within a select Ephesian 
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Christian circle; and that the Ephesian church officials added 
to it the appendix and published it in 1 10-120. But however 
different or more complicated may have been the actual origins, 
three points remain certain. The real situation that confronts us 
is not an unbroken tradition of apostolic eyewitnesses, in- 
capable of re-statement with any hope of ecclesiastical accep- 
tance, except by another apostolic eyewitness. On one side 
I indeed there was the record, underlying the Synoptists, of at 
least two eyewitnesses, and the necessity of its preservation 
and transmission; but on the other side a profound double 
change had come over tlie Christian outlook and reciuirements. 
St Paul’s heroic labours (30-64) had gradually gained full 
recognition and separate organization for the universalist 
strain in our Lord’s teaching; and he who had never seen the 
earthly Jesus, but only the heavenly Christ, could even declare 
that Christ ” though from the Jewish fathers according to the 
flesh ” had died, ” so that henceforth, even if wc have knowm 
Christ according to the flesh, now wc no further know Him 
thus,” “ the Lord is the Spirit,” and ” where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” And the Jewish church, within which 
Christianity had first lived and moved, censed to have a visible 
centre. Thus a super-spatial and super-temporal interpretation 
of that first markedly Jewish setting and apprehension of the 
Christian truth became as necessary as the attachment to the 
original contingencies. The Fourth Gospel, inexplicable without 
St Paul and the fall of Jerusalem, is fully understandable with 
them. The attribution of the book to an eyewitness nowhere 
resolves, it everywhere increases, the real diflicultics; and by 
insisting upon having history in the same degree and way in 
John as in the Synoptists, we cca.se to get it sufficiently anywhere 
at all. And the Fourth Gospel’s true greatness lies well within 
the range of this its special character. In charai ter it is pro- 
foundly “pneumatic”; Paul’s super-earthly Spirit-Christ here 
breathes and .speaks, and inyite.s a corresponding spiritual 
comprehension. And its greatness appears in its inexhaustibly 
deep teachings concerning Christ’s sheep and fold; the Father’s 
drawing of souls to Christ; the dependence of knowledge as to 
Christ’s doctrine upon the doing of God’s w'ill; the fulfilling of 
the commandment of love, as the test of true discipleship; 
eternal life, begun even here and now; and God a Spirit, to be 
.served in spirit and in truth, 

liiiiLioGRAniy. — Sec also the independent discussion, under 
Revelation, Hook of, of the autliorship of that work. Among the 
inimcn.se literature of the subject, the following lK)oks will be found 
especially instructive by the cla.ssically trained render : Origen's 
commentary, linishod (only to John xiii. .y?) in 235-237 (best cd. by 
I'reuschen, I9C>3). St Augustine's Traclatus in Joannis liv. ei Up., 
about 416. The Spanish Jesuit Juan Maldonatus’ Latin com- 
mentary, published 159b (critical reprint, edited by Raich, 1874), a 
pathfinder on many obscure pcnnls, is still a model for tenacious 
penetration of joliannine ideas. Hretschneidcr's short Probabilia 
(te Uvangelii . , . Joannis Apostoli indole ei vrigine (1820), the first 
systcmaiic a.s.sault on the traditional attribution, remains unrefuted 
in its main contention. The best summing up and ripest fruit of 
the critical labour since then arc* Professor H. J, Holtzmann's //atirf- 
kommentar (2nd ed., 1893) and the rc.speclive sections in his Uinlei- 
tung in d, N, T. (3rd ed., 1892) and his Lehrbuch der N. T. Theologie 
(1897), vol. 2. Hrofessor C, E. Luthardt's St John, Author of the Fourth 
Gospel (Eng. Irans., with admirable bibliography by C. R. Gregory, 
1875), still remains the best conservative statement. Among the 
few critically satisfactory French books, AbbA Loisy's Le Quatritmc 
dvangile (1903) stands pre-eminent for delicate psychological analysis 
and continuous sense of the book's closely knit unity; whilst Hdre 
Th. Calmcs' Uvangilc selon S. Jean (1904) indicates how numerous 
are the admissions as to the b^k's character and the evidences for 
its authorship, made by intelligent Roman Catholic apologists with 
Rome's explicit approbation. In England a considerably less docile 
conservatism has been predominant. Hp Lightfoot's Essays on .. . 
Supernatural Religion (1874 -1877 ; collected 1889) are often masterly 
conservative interpretations of the external evidence; but they leave 
this evidence still inconclusive, and the formidable contrary internal 
evidence remains practically untouched. Much the same applies 
to Bp Westcott's Gospel according to St John (1882), dcvotionally so 
attractive, and in textual criticism excellent. Dr James Drummond's 
Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the fourth Gospel (1903) 
does not, by its valuable survey of the external evidence, succeed in 
giving credibility to the eyewitnc9.s origin of such a book as this is 
admitted to be. I ’rofessor W. Sanday 's slighter Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel (1905) i.s in a similar position. Professor P. W. i^hmicdel'.s 
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article “John s. of Zebcdcc " in the Ency, Bib. (iqoiJ is the work of 
a German of the advanced kit. Dr E. A. Abbott's laborious From 
Letter to Spirit (1003), Joannine Vocabulary (1904) and Grammar 
{19^) overflow with statistical details and ever acute, often fanciful, 
conjecture, i^ofessor F. C. Burkitt's The Gospel History {igoO) vigor- 
ously sketciics the book's dominant characteristics and true function. 
E. F. wScott’s The Fourth Gospel (1906) gives a lucid, critical and 
reh'giously tempered account of the Gospel’s ideas, aims, affinities, 
difficulties and abiding significance. (F. v. H.) 

JOHN ALBERT (14591 501), king of Poland, third son of 
Casimir IV. king of Poland and Elizabeth of Austria. As 
crown prince he distinguished himself by his brilliant victory 
over the Tatars at Kopersztyn in 1487. He succeeded his father 
in 1492. The loss of revenue consefjuent upon the secession of 
Lithuania placed John Albert at the mercy of the Polish Sejmiki 
or local diets, where the szlachta^ or country gentry, made their 
subsidies dependent upon the king’s subservience. Primarily a 
warrior with a strong taste for heroic adventure, John Albert 
desired to pose as the champion of Qiristcndom against the 
'Forks. Circumstances seemed, moreover, to favour liim. In 
his brother Wkdislaus, who as king of Hungary and Bohemia 
fiossessed a dominant influence in Central Europe, he found a 
counterpoise to the machinations of the emperor Maximilian, 
who in 1493 had concluded an alliance against him with Ivan III. 
of Muscovy, while, as suzerain of Moldavia, John Albert was 
favourably situated for attacking the Turks. At the conference 
of Leutschau in 1494 the details of the expedition were arranged 
between the kings of Poland iind Hungary and the elector 
Frederick of Brandenburg, with the co-operation of Stephen, 
hospodar of Moldavia, who had appealed to John Albert lor 
ussistonct?. In the tx)urse of 1496 Jolin Albert with great 
difliculty collected an army of 80,000 men in Poland, but the 
crusade was deflected from its proper course by the sudden 
invasion of Galicia by the hospodar, who apparently— fw the 
whole subject is still very obscure* — ^liad been misled by reports 
from Hungary that John Albert was bent upon placing his 
younger brother Sigismund on the tlironc of Moldavia. Be 
that as it may, the Poles entered Moldavia not as friends, but 
iis foes, and, after the abortive siege of Suezawa, were compelled 
to retreat through the Bukowinu to Sniatyn, harassed all the 
way by the forces of the hospodar. The insubordination of 
the szlachta seems to have been one cause of this disgraceful 
collapse, for John All)crt confiscated hundreds of their estates 
after his return; in spite of which, to the end of his life he 
retained his extraordinary popularity. \A’hen the new grand 
ma‘?ter of the Teutonic order, Prederic of Saxony, refused to 
render hoiiuigc to the Polish crown, John Albert compelled 
him to do so. His intention of 'still further humiliating the 
'Feutonic order was frustrated by his sudden death in 1501. A 
valiant soldier and a man of much enlightenment, John Albert 
was a poor politician, recklessly sacrificing the future to the 
present. 

See V. Czerny, The lieif^ns of John Albert and Alexander Jagiello 
(Pol.) (Cracow. 1882). 

JOHN ANGELUS (d. 1244), emperor of Thc.ssalonica. In 
J232 he received the throne from his father Theodore, who, 
after a peiiod of exile, had re-established his authority, but 
owing to his loss of eyesight resolved to make John the nominal 
sovereign. His reign is chiefly marked by the aggressions of the 
rival emperor of Nicaea, John Vatatzes, who laid siege to 
'Fhessalonica in 1243 and only withdrew upon John Angelus con- 
senting to exchange the title “ emperor ” for the subordinate 
one of “ despot.” 

Sec G. Finlay, History of Greece, vol. iii. (1877). 

JOHN FREDERICK L (i5®3““^554); called the Magnanimous, 
elector of Saxony, was the elder son of the elector, John the 
Steadfast, and belonged to the Ernestine branch of the Wettin 
family. Born at Torgau on the 30th of June 1503 and educated 
as a Lutheran, he took some part in imperial politics and in the 
business of the league of Schmalkalden before he became 
elector by his father’s death in August 1532. His kinds com- 
prised the western part of Saxony, and induded Thuringia, but 


in 1542 Coburg was surrendered to form an apanage for his 
brother, John Ernest (d. 1553). John Frederick, who was an 
ardent Lutheran and had a high regard for Luther, continued 
the religious policy of his father. In 15^ he assisted to make 
peace between the German king Ferdinand I. and Ulrich, 
duke of VVurttemberg, but his general attitude vevis one of 
vacillation between the emperor and his own impetuous col- 
league in the league of Schmalkalden, Philip, laiii^rave of 
Hesse. He was often at variance with Philip, whose bigamy he 
disliked, and his belief in the pacific intentions of Charles V, 
and his loyalty to the Empire prevented him from pursuing any 
definite policy for the defence of Protestantism. In 1541 his 
kinsman Maurice became duke of Saxony, and cast covetous 
eyes upon the electoral dignity. A cause of quarrel soon arose. 
In 1541 John Frederick forced Nicholas Amsdorf into the see of 
Naumburg in spite of the chapter, who had elected a Roman 
Catholic, Julius von Pflug; and about the ,<;ame time he seized 
Wurzen, the properly of the bishop of Meissen, whose .see was 
under the joint protection of electoral and ducal Saxony. 
Maurice took up arms, and war was only averted by the efforts of 
Philip of Hesse and Luther. In 1542 the elector assisted to drive 
Henry, duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, from his duchy, but in 
spite of this his relations with Charles V. at the diet of Spires in 
1 544 were very amicable. Thi.s was, however, only a lull in the 
storm, and the emperor soon l^gan to make preparations for 
attacking the league of Schmalkalden, and especially John 
Frederick and Philip of Hesse. The support, or at least the 
neutrality, of Maurice was won by the hope of the electoral 
dignity, and in July 1546 war broke out between Charles and 
the le^ue. In September John Frederick was placed under the 
imperial ban, and in November Maurice invaded the electorate. 
Hastening from southern Germany the elector drove Maurice from 
the land, took his ally, Albert Alcibiades, prince of Bayreuth, 
prisoner at Rochliiz, and ovt^rran ducal Saxony. His progress, 
however, was checked by the advance of Charles V, Notwith- 
standing his valour he was wounded and taken prisoner at 
Miihlberg on the 24th of April 1547, and was condemned to death 
in order to induce Wittenberg to surrender. The sentence was 
not carried out, but by the capitulation of Wittenberg (May 
1547) he renounced the electoral dignity and a part of his 
lands in favour of Maurice, steadfastly refusing however to 
make any concessions on religious matters, and remained in 
captivity until May 1552, when he returned to the Thuringian 
lands which his sons Imd been allowed to retain, his return 
being Imiled with wild enthusiasm. During his imprisonment 
he had refused to accept the Interim ^ issued from Augsburg 
in May 1548, and had urged his sons to make no peace with 
Maurice. After his release the en.peror had restored his 
dignities to him, and his assumption of the electoral arms and 
title prevented any arrangement with Maurice. However, after 
the deaili of this prince in July 1553, a treaty was made at 
Naumburg in February 1554 with his successor Augustus. John 
Frederick consented to the transfer of the electoral dignity, but 
retained for himself the title of “born elector,” and received some 
lands and a sum of money. He was thus the last Ernestine 
elector of Saxony. He died at Weimar on the 3rd of March 
1554, having had three sons by his wife, Sibylla (d. 1554), 
daughter of John III., duke of Cleves, whom he liad married in 
1527, and was succeeded by his eldest son, John Frederick. The 
elector was a great hunter and a hard drinker, whose brave and 
dignified bearing in a time of misfortune won for him his surname 
of Magnanimous, and drew eulogies from Roger Ascham and 
Melanchthon. He founded the university of Jena and was a 
benefactor to that of Leipzig. 

See Mentz, Johann Friedrich der GrossmUti^e (Jena, 1903) ; Rogge, 
Johann Friedrich der GrossmUtige (Halle, 1902); and L. von Ranke. 
Deutsche Geschichtc im Zeitalter der lie formation (Leipzig, 1882). 

JOHN FREDERICK (i529'i595), called der Mitdere, duke of 
Saxony, was the eldest son of John Frederick, who had been 
deprived of the Saxon electorate by the emperor Charles V, in 
1547. Bom at Torgau on the 8th of January 1529, he received 
ix good education, and when his father was unprisoned in 1547 
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undertook the government of the remnant of electoral Saxony 
which the emperor allowed the Ernestine branch of the Wettin 
family to keep. Released in 1552 John Frederick the elder 
died two years later^ and his three sons ruled Ernestine Saxony 
together until 1557, when John Frederick was made sole nUer. 
This arrangement lasted until 1565, when John Frederick shared 
his lands with his surviving brother, John William (1530-1573), 
retaining for himself Gotha and Weimar. The duke was a strong, 
even a fanatical, Lutheran, but his religious views were gradually 
subordinated to the one idea of regaining the electoral dignity 
then held by Augustus L To attain this end he lent a willing 
ear to the schemes of Wilhelm von Grumbach, who came to his 
court about 1557 and ofiered to regain the electoral dignity and 
even to acquire the Empire for iiis patron. In spite of repeated 
warnings from the emperor Ferdinand I., Jolm Frederick con^ 
tinned to protect Grumbach, and in 1 566 his obstinacy caused 
him to be placed under the imperial ban. Its execution was 
entrusted to Augustus who, aided by the duke’s brother, John 
William, marched against Gotha with a strong force. In conse- 
quence of a mutiny tlie town surrendered in April 1567, and 
John Frederick was delivered to the emperor Maximilian II. 
He was imprisoned in Vienna, Ills lands were given to his 
brother, and he remained in captivity until his death at Steyer 
on the 6tli of May 1595. These years were mainly occupied 
with studying theology and in correspondence. Jolm Frederick 
married firstly Agnes (d. 1555) daughter of Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse, and widow of Maurice, elector of Saxony, and secondly 
Elizabeth (d. 1594) daughter of FredcrieJe HI., elector palatine 
of the Rhine, by whom he left two sons, John Casimir (1564- 
1633) and John Ernest (1566-1638). Elizabeth shared her . 
husband’s imprisonment for twenty-two years. 

See A. Beck, Johann Friednch dof MiiUere, Her tog en Sachsen 
(Vienna, 1858); and F. Ortioif, GeschichU der Grumbachischen 
Hdndel (Jena, 1868-1870). 

JOHN GBORGJE I. (15^5-1656), elector of Saxony, secx>nd son 
of the elector Christian I., was bom on the 5th of March 158^, 
succeeding to the electorate in June i6ii on the death of hi.H 
elder brother, Chri.stian II. The geographical position of 
electoral Saxony hardly less than her high standing among the 
(Jerman Protestants gave her ruler much importance during 
the Thirty Years’ War. At the beginning of his reign, however, 
the new elector took up a somewhat detached position. His 
personal allegiance to Lutheranism was sound, but he liked 
neitlier the growing strength of Brandenburg nor the increasing 
prestige of the Palatinate; the adherence of the other branches 
of the Saxon ruling house to Protestantism seemed to him to 
suggest that the head of electoral Saxony should throw his weight 
into the other scale, and he was prepared to favour the advances 
of the Habsburgs and the Roman Catholic party. Thus he was 
easily induced to vote for the election of Ferdinand, archduke 
of Styria, as emperor in August 1619, an action which nullified 
the anticipated opposition of the Protestant electors. The new 
emperor secured the help of John George for the impending 
campaign in Bohemia by promising that he should be undisturbed 
in his possession of certain ecclesiastical lands. Carrying out 
his sliare of the bargain by occupying Silesia and Lusatia, where 
he displayed much clemency, the Saxon elector had thus some 
part in driving Frederick V., elector palatine of the Rhine, from 
Bohemia and in crushing Protestantism in tlmt countr>', the 
crown of which he himself had previously refused. Gradually, 
however, he was made uneasy by the obvious trend of the im- 
perial policy towards the annihilation of Protestantism, and by 
a dread lest the ecclesiastical lands should be taken from him ; 
and the issue of the edict of restitution in March 1629 put the 
coping-stone to his fears. Still, although clamouring vainly 
for the exemption of the electorate from the area covered by the 
edict, John George took no decided measures to break his 
alliance with the emperor. He did, indeed, in Februarv^ 1631 
call a meeting of Protestant princes at J^ipzig, but in spite 
of the appeals of the preacher Matthias Hoe von Hohenegg 
(1580-1645) he contented himself with a formal protest. Mean- • 
while Gustavus Adolphus had landed in Germany, and the elector 
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had refused to allow him to cross the Elbe at Wittenberg, tliuf 
hindering his atl^pt to relieve Magdeburg. But John George’s 
reluctance to join the Protestants disappeared when the imperial 
txoQps under Tilly began to nwixge Saxony, and in September 
1631 he concluded an alliance with the Swedish king. The 
Saxon troops were present at the battle of Breitenfcld, but were 
routed by the imperialists, the elector himself seeking safety in 
flight. Nevertheless he soon took the offensive. Marching mlo 
Bohemia the Saxons occupied Prague, but Jolm George soon 
began to negotiate for peace and consequently his soldiers 
offered little resistance to V\ allenstein, who drove them back 
into Saxony. However, for the present the efforts of Gustavus 
Adolphus prevented the elector from deserting him, but the 
position was changed by the death of the king at Lutzen in 1632, 
and the refusal of Saxony to join the Protestant league under 
Swedish leadership. Still letting his troops fight in a dcsultoiy^ 
fashion against U\e imperialists, John George again negotiated 
for peace, and in May 1635 he concluded the important treaty 
of Prague with Ferdinand II. His reward was Lusatia and 
certain other additions of territory ; the retention by his son 
Augustus of the archbishopric of Magdeburg; and some conces- 
sions with regard to tlie edict of restitution. Almost at once he 
declared war upon the Swedes, but in October 1636 he was beaten 
at Wittstock; and Saxony, ravaged impartially by both sides, 
was soon in a deplorable condition. At length in September 
1645 the elector was compelled to a^ce to a truce with the 
Swedes, who, however, retained Leijjzig; and as far as Saxony 
was concerned this ended the Tliirty Years’ War. After the 
peace of Westphalia, which with regard to Saxony did little 
more than confirm tluj treaty of Prague, Jolm George died 
on the 8tb of October 1656. Although not without political 
acumen, he was not a great ruler; his character appears to 
iiavc been harsh and unlovely, and he was addicted to drink. 
He was twice married, and in addition to his successor John 
George 11 . he left three suns, Augustus (1614-1680), Christian 
(d. 1691) and Maurice (d. 1681), who were all endowed with 
lands in Saxony, and who founded cadet liranches of the Saxon 
house. 

John George il. (1613-1680), elector of Saxony, was born 
on the 3Jst of May 1O13. In 1657, just after his accession, he 
made an arrangement with his three brothers with the object of 
preventing disputes over their separate territories, and in 1664 he 
entered into friendly relations with Louis XIV. lie received 
money from the French king, but llic existence of a strong anti- 
French party in Saxony induced him (iciusionally to respimd 
to the overtures of the emperor Leopold 1 . The elector’s 
primary interests were not in politics, but in music, and art. 
He adorned Dresden, vvhii h under him became the musical centre 
of Germany; welcoming foreign musicians and others he 
gathered around him a large and splendid court, and his capital 
was the constant scene of musical and other festivals. His 
enormous expenditure compelled him in 1661 to grant greater 
control over nametary matters to the estates, a step which 
liiid the foundation of the later system of finance in Saxony. 
John George died at Freiberg on the 22nd of August j68o. 

John GEOKiiE HI. (1647-1691), elector of Saximy, the 
only son of John George 11 ., was born on the 20th ol June 1647. 
He for-sook the vacillating foreign policy of his father and in 
June 1683 joined an alliance against France. Having raised the 
first .standing army in the electorate he helped to drive the 7 urks 
from Vienna in .September 1680, leading his men with great 
gallantry; but disgusted with the attitude of the emperor 
l.eopold I. after the victory, he returned at once to Saxony. 
However, he sent aid to I.eopo)d in 1685. When Louis XlV.’.s 
armies invaded Germany in September 1688 John George wgs one 
of the first to take up arrn.s against the French, and after spring 
in the capture of Mainz he was appointed commander-in-chicJ 
of the imperial forces, lie had not, however, met witli any 
notable .success when he died at Tubingen on the 12th of Septem- 
l>er 1691. Like his father, he was very fond of music, but he 
appears to hat'e been less extravagant than John Geor^ II. 
His wife was Anna Sophia, daughter of Frederick HI. ^king of 
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Denmark, and both his sons, John George and Frederick 
Augustus, became electors of Saxony, the latter also becoming 
king of Poland as Augustus II. 

John George IV. (1668-1694), elector of Saxony, was bom on 
the 18th of October 1668. At the beginning of his reign his 
chief adviser was Hans Adam von Schoning (1641-1696), who 
counselled a union between Saxony and Brandenburg and a more 
independent attitude towards the emperor. In accordance 
with this advice certain proposals were put before Leopold I. 
to which he refused to agree; and consequently the Saxon troops 
withdrew from the imperial army, a proceeding which led the 
chagrined emperor to seize and imprison Schoning in July 1692. 
Although John George was unable to procure his minister’s 
release, Leopold managed to allay the elector’s anger, and early 
in 1693 the Saxon soldiers rejoined the imperialists, This 
elector is chiefly celebrated for his passion for Magdalene Sibylle 
von Neidschutz (d. 1694), created in 1693 countess of Rochlitz, 
whom on his accession he publicly established as his mistress. 
John George left no legitimate issue when he died on the 27th 
of April 1694. 

JOHN ^ MAURICE OF NASSAU (1604-1679), surnamed the 
Brazilian, was the son of John the Younger, count of Nassau- 
Siegen-Dillenburg, and the grandson of John, the elder brother 
of William the Silent and the chief author of the Union of 
Utrecht. He distinguished himself in the campaigns of his 
cousin, the stadtholder Frederick Henry of Orange, and was by 
him recommended to the directors of the Dutch West India 
company in 1636 to be governor-general of the new dominion in 
Brazil recently conquered by the company. He landed at the 
Recife, the port of Pernambuco, and the chief stronghold of the 
Dutch, in January 1637. By a series of successful expeditions 
he gradually extended the Dutch possessions from Sergippe on 
the south to S, Luis de Maranham in the north. He likewise 
conquered the Portuguese possessions of St George del Mina and 
St Thomas on the west coast of Africa, With the assistance of 
the famous architect, Pieter Post of Haarlem, he transformed the 
Recife by building a new town adorned with .splendid public 
edifice.s and garden.s, which was called after his name Mauritstad. 
By his statesmanlike policy he brought the colony into a most 
flourishing condition and succeeded even in reconciling the 
Portuguese settlers to submit quietly to Dutch rule. His large 
schemes and lavish expenditure alarmed however the parsi- 
monious directors of the West India Company, but John Maurice 
refused to retain his post unless he was given a free hand, and he 
returned to Europe in July 1644. He was shortly afterwards 
appointed by Frederick Henry to the command of the cavalr}’ 
in the States army, and he took part in the campaigns of 1645 and 
1646. When the war was ended by the peace of Munster in 
January 1648, he accepted from the elector of Brandenburg the 
post of governor of Clevcs, Mark and Ravensberg, and later also 
of Mindcn. His success in the Rhineland wa.s as great a.s it had 
been in Brazil, and he proved himself a most able and wise ruler. 
At the end of 1652 he was appointed head of the order of .St John 
and made a prince of the Empire. In 1664 he came back to 
Holland; when the war broke out with England supported by 
an invasion from the bishop of Munster, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Dutch forces on land. Though hampered 
in his command by the restrictions of the states-general, he 
repelled the invasion, and the bishop, Christoph von Galen, was 
forced to conclude peace. His campaigning was not yet at an 
end, for in 1673 he was appointed by the stadtholder William III. 
to command the forces in Friesland and Groningen, and to defend 
the eastern frontier of the Provinces. In 1675 his health com- 
pelled him to give up active military service, and he spent his 
last years in his beloved Cleves, where he died on the 20th 
of December 1679. The house which he built at the Hague, 
named after him the Maurits-huis, now contains the splendid 
('ollections of pictures so well knowm to all admirers of Dutch 
art. 

^ This name is usually written Joan, the form used by the 
man hiinsjlf in his signature — see the facsimile iu Netscher’s Les 
hoilandais en Brhil, 


BxBLioGRAPHY.^Caspar Barlaeus, Rerum per octennium in Brasilia 
et alibi nuper gestarum historiaf sub praefectura illuslrtssimi comitis 
J, Maufitli Nassoviae (Amsterdam, 1647): L. Driessen, Leben des 
Fiifsten Johann Moritz von Rassau (Berlin, 1849); D. Veegens, 
Leven van Jaan Maurits, Graaf van Nassau^Siegen (Haarlem, 
1840). 

JOHN 0’ GROAT’S HOUSE, a spot on the north coast of Caith- 
ness, Scotland, 14 m. N. of Wick and if m. W. of Duncansby 
Head, It is the mythical site of an octagonal house said to have 
been erected early in the 16th century by one John Groot, a 
Dutchman who had migrated to the north of Scotland by per- 
mission of James IV. According to the legend, other members 
of the Groot family followed John, and acquired lands around 
Duncansby. When there were eight Groot families, disputes 
began to arise as to precedence at annual feasts. These squabbles 
John Groot is said to have settled by building an octagonal house 
which had eight entrances and eight tables, so that the head of 
each family could enter by his own door and sit at the head of his 
own table. Being but a few miles south of Dunnet Head, John 
o’ Groat’s is a colloquial term for the most northerly point of 
Scotland. The site of the traditional building is marked by an 
outline traced in turf. Descendants of the Groot family, now 
Groat, still live in the neighbourhood. The cowry-shell, Cypraea 
europaea, is locally known as “ John 0’ Groat’s bucky.” 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, an American educational 
institution at Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. Its trustees, chosen 
by Johns Hopkins (1794-1873), a succe.ssful Baltimore merchant, 
were incorporated on the 24th of August 1867 under a general 
act for the promotion of education in the state of Mary^- 
land.” But nothing was actually done until after the death of 
Johns Hopkins (Dec. 24, 1873), when his fortune of $7,000,000 
was equally divided between the projected university and a 
hospital, also to bear his name, and intended to be an auxiliary 
to the medical school of the university. The trustees of the 
university consulted with many prominent educationists, 
notably Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, Andrew D. White of 
Cornell, and James B. Angcll of the university of Michigan; on 
the 30th of December 1874 they elected Daniel Coit Gilman (q.v.) 
president. The university was formally opened on the 3rd of 
October 1876, when an address was delivered by T. H. Huxley. 
The first year was largely given up to consultation among the 
newly chosen professors, among whom were— in Greek, B. L. 
Gildcrsleeve; in mathematics, J. J. Sylvester; in chemistry, Ira 
Remsen; in biology, Henry^ Newell Martin (1848-1896); in 
zoology, William Keith Brooks (1848-1908); and in physics, 
Henry Augustus Rowland (1848-1901). Prominent among later 
teachers were Arthur Cayley in mathematics, the Semitic scholar 
Paul Haupt (b. 1858), Granville Stanley Hall in psycholog)', 
Maurice Bloomfield in Sanskrit and comparative philology, James 
Rcndel Harris in Biblical philology, James Wilson Bright in 
English philolog)', Herbert B. Adams in history, and Richard 
T. Ely (b. 1854) in economics. The university at once became 
a pioneer in tiie United States in teaching by means of .seminar)' 
courses and laboratories, and it has been eminently successful 
in encouraging research, in scientific production, and in preparing 
its students to become instructors in other colleges and univer- 
sities. It includes a college in which each of five parallel courses 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, but its reputation has been 
established chiefly by its other tw’o departments, the graduate 
school and the medical school. The graduate school offers 
courses in philosophy and psycholog)', physics, chemistr)^ and 
biolog)', historical and economic science, language and literature, 
and confers the degree of Doctor of Philosophy after at least three 
years’ residen(?e, From its foundation the university had novel 
features and a liberal administration. Twenty annual fellow'- 
ships of $500 each were opened to the graduates of any college. 
Petrography and laboratory psycholog)' were among the new 
sciences fostered by the new university. Such eminent out- 
siders were secured for brief residence and lecture courses as 
L R. Lowell, F. J. Child, Simon Newcomb, H. E. von Holst, 
F. A. Walker, William James, Sidney Lanier, James Bryce, 
E. A. Freeman, W. W. Goodwin, and Alfred Russel Wallace. 
President Gilman gave up his presidential duties on the xst of 
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September 1901, Ira Remsen 1 succeeding him in the office, i 
The medical department, inaugurated in 1893, is closely affiliated i 
with the excellently equipped Johns Hopkins Hospital (opened ' 
in 1889), and is actually a graduate school, as it admits only 
students holding the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. The 
degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred after four years of 
successful study, and advanced courses are offered. The depart- 
ment’s greatest teachers have been William Osier (b. 1849) and 
William Henry Welch (b. 1850). 

The buildings of the university were in iqoi an unpretentious 
group on crowded ground near the business centre of the city. 
In 190S a new site was secured, containing about 125 acres amid 
pleasant surroundings in the northern suburbs, and new build- 
ings were designed in accordance with a plan formed with a view 
to secure harmony and symmetry. In 1907 the library contained 
more than 133,000 bound volumes. Among the numerous 
publications issued by the university press are : American 
Journal of Mathematics, Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Reprint of Economic Tracts, American Journal of Philo- 
logy, Contributions to Assyriology and Semitic Philology, Modern 
language Notes, American Chemical Journal, American Journal 
of Insanity, Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electricity, 
Reports of the Maryland Geological Survey, and Reports of the 
Maryland Weather Service. The institution is maintained 
chiefly with the proceeds of the endowment fund. It also receives 
aid from the state, and charges tuition fees. Its government is 
entrusted to a board of trustees, while the direction of affairs of 
a strictly academic nature is delegated to an academic council 
and to department boards. In 1907-1908 the regular faculty 
numbered 175, and there was an enrolment of 683 students, of 
whom 518 were in post-graduate courses. 

On the history of the university see Daniel C. Gilman, The Launch- 
ing of a University (New York, 1900), and the annual reports of the 
president. 

JOHNSON, ANDREW (1808-1875), seventeenth president of 
the United States, was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on the 
29th of December 1808. His parents were poor, and his father 
died when Andrew was four years old. At the age of ten he was 
apprenticed to a tailor, his spare hours being spent in acquiring 
the rudiments of an education. He learned to read from a book 
which contained selected orations of great British and American 
statesmen. The young tailor went to Laurens Court House, 
South Carolina, in 1824, to work at his trade, but returned to 
Raleigh in 1826 and soon afterward removed to Greeneville in 
the eastern part of Tennessee. He married during the same year 
Eliza McCardle (1810-1876), much his superior by birth and 
education, who taught him the common school branches of 
learning and was of great assistance in his later career. In East 
Tennessee most of the people were small farmers, while West 
Tennessee was a land of ^cat slave plantations. Johnson began 
in politics to oppose the aristocratic element and became the 
spokesman and champion of the poorer and labouring cla.s.ses. 

In 1828 he was elected an alderman of Greeneville and in 1830- 
1834 was mayor. In 1834, in the Tennessee constitutional con- 
vention he endeavoured to limit the influence of the slaveholders 
by basing representation in the state legislature on the white 
population alone. In 1835-1837 and 1839-1841 Johnson was 
a democratic member of the state house of representatives, and 
in 1841-1843 of the state senate : in both houses he uniformly 
upheld the cause of the common people,” and, in addition, 
opposed legislation for ” internal improvements.” He soon 
was recognized as the political champion of East, Tennessee, 
'fhough his favourite leaders became Whigs, Johnson remained 
a Democrat, and in 184c canvassed the state for Van Buren for 
president. 

' Ira Remsen was born in New York City on the loth 0/ February 
1846, graduated at the college of the City of New York in 1865, 
studied at the New York college of physicians and surgeons and at 
the universitv of Gdttingen, was professor of chemistry at Williams 
College in 1872-1876, and in 1876 became professor of chemistry 
at Johns Hopkins University. He published many textbooks of 
chemistry, organic and inorganic, which were republished in England 
and were translated abroad. In 1879 he founded the American 
Chemical Journal, 


In 1843 was elected to the national house of representatives 
and there remained for ten years until his district was gerry- 
mandered by the Whigs and he lost his seat. But he at once 
offered himself as a candidate for governor and was elected and 
re-elected, and was then sent to the United States Senate, serving 
from 1857 to 1862. As governor (1853-1857) he proved to be able 
and non-partisan. He championed popular education and recom- 
mended the homestead policy to the national government, and 
from his sympathy with the working clas.ses and his oft-avowed 
pride in his former calling he became known as the ” mechanic 
governor.” In Congress he proved to be a tireless advocate of 
the claims of the poorer whites and an opponent of the aristo- 
cracy. He favoured the annexation of Texas, supported the 
Polk administration on the issues of the Mexican War and the 
Oregon boundary controversy, and though voting for the admi.s- 
sion of free California demanded national protection for slaver}% 
He also advocated the homestead law and low tariffs, opposed 
the policy of ” internal improvements,” and was a zealous w orker 
for budget economies. Though opposed to a monopoly of politi- 
cal power in the South by the great slaveholders, he deprecated 
anti-slavery agitation feven favouring denial of the right of 
petition on that subject) as threatening abolition or the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and went with his sectional leaders so far as to 
demand freedom of choice for the territories, and protection 
for slavery where it existed — this even so late as i860. He 
supported in i860 the ultra-democratic ticket of Breckinridge 
and Lane, but he did not identify the election of Lincoln with 
the ruin of the South, though he thought the North should give 
renewed guarantees to slavery. But he followed Jackson 
rather than Calhoun, and above everything else set his love of 
the Union, though believing the South to lie grievously wronged. 
He was the only Southern member of Congress who opposed 
.secession and refused to ” go with his state ” when it withdrew 
from the Union in 1861 . In the judgment (»f a leading opponent 
( 0 . P, Morton) ” perhaps no man in Congre.s.s exerted the .same 
influence on the public sentiment of the North at the lieginning 
of the war ” as Johnson. During the war he suffered much for 
his loyalty to the Union. In March 1862 Lincoln made him 
military governor of the part of Tennessee captured from the 
(Confederates, and after two years of autocratic rule (with much 
danger to himself) he succeeded in organizing a Union govern- 
ment for the state. In 1864, to secure the votes of the war 
democrats and to please the border states that had remained 
in the Uniem, Johnson was nominated for vice-president on the 
ticket with Lincoln. 

A month after the inauguration the murder of Lincoln left 
him president, with the great problem to solve of reconstruction 
of the Union. All his past career and utterances seemed to 
indicate that he would favour the harshest measures toward ex- 
Confederates, hence his acceptability to the most radical republi- 
cans. But, whether because he drew a distinction between the 
treason of individuals and of .states, or was influenced by Seward, 
or simply, once in resiionsible position, .separated republican 
party politics from the (juestion of constitutional interpretation, 
at least he speedily showed that he would be influenced by 
no acrimony, and adopted the lenient reconstruction policy of 
Lincoln. In this he had for some time the cordial support of 
his cabinet. During the summer of 1865 he set up provisional 
civil governments in all the seceded states except Texa.s, and 
within a few months all those states were reorganized and 
applying for readmi.ssion to the Union. The radir?al congress 
(republican by a large majority) sharply opposed this plan 
of restoration, as they had opposed Lincoln’.s plan : first, 
because the members of Congress from the .Southern States 
(when readmitted) would almost certainly vote with the Demo- 
crats; secondly, because relatively few of the Confederates 
were punished; and thirdly, because the newly organized 
Southern States did not give political righi.s to the negroes. 
The question of the status of the negro proved the crux of the 
issue. Johnson was opposed to general or immediate negro 
suffrage. A bitter contest began in Feb. 1866, between the presi- 
dent and the Congress, which refused to admit representatives 
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frotti tJit South cifid during 1866 m^er hi^ veto a 

nuthbfer of important measutes, such as the FrOedmch’s Bureau 
Act ahd the Civil Rights Act, and Submitted to the States the 
Fourteenth Amendmeht to the Constitution. Johnson took a 
prominent and undignified part in the congressional campaign 
of 1866, in which his policies were voted down by the North. 
In 1867 Congress threw aside his work of restoration and pro- 
ceeded with Its own plan, the main features of which were the 
disfranchisement of cx-Cortfedcratcs and the enfranchisement of 
negroes. On the 2nd of March 1867 Congress passed over the 
president’s veto the Tenure of Office Act, prohibiting the presi- 
dent from dismissing from office without the consent ‘of the 
Setiate any officer appointed by and with the advice and consent 
of that body, ahd in addition a section was inserted in the army 
appropriation bill of this session designed to subbrdinate the 
president to the Senate ahd the general*in-chief of the army in 
ittilitaty matters. The president was thus deprived of pfacti- 
csally all power. Stanton and other members of his cabinet and 
General Grant became hostile to him, the president attempted 
to remove Stanton without regard to the Tenure of Office Art, 
and, finally, to get rid of the president, Congress in 1868 (Feb- 
ruary^May) made an attempt to impeach and remove him, his 
disregard of the Tenure of Office Act being the principal charge 
against him. The charges ‘ were in part quite trivial, and the 
evidence was ridiculously inadequate for the graver charges. 
A two-thirds majority was necessary for conviction; and the 
votes being 35 to 19 (7 republicans and j 2 democrats voting In his 
favour on the crucial clauses) he was acquitted. The misguided 
animus of the impeachment as a piece of partisan politics was 
soon very generally admitted ; and the importance of its failure, 
in securing the continued power and independence of the presi- 
dential element in the constitutional system, can hardly be 
over-estimated. The rest of his term as president was ('ompara- 
tivdly quiet and uneventful. In 1869 he retired into private life 
m Tennessee, and after several unsuccessful efforts was elected 
to the United States Senate, free of party trammels, in 1875, but 
died at Carter’s Station, Tenn., on the 3TSt of July 1875. The 
only speech he made Was a skilful and temperate arraignment of 
Presiaent Grant’.s policy towards the South. 

^ The charges centred in the president’s removal of Secretary 
Stanton, his ad interim appointment of Lorenzo Thomas, his cani- 
naigu speeches in 18OO, and the relation of these three things to the 
Tenure of OHice Act. Of the eleven charges of impeachment 
the first was that Stanton’s removal was contrary to the Tenure 
of Office Act; the second, that the appointment of Thomas was a 
violation of the same law ; the third, that the appointment violated 
tlje Constitution; the fourth, that Johnson conspired with Thomas 
“ to hinder and prevent l£dwin M. Stanton . . . from holding . . . office 
of secretary for the department of w'ar the fifth, that Johnson had 
conspired wdth Thomas to “ prevent and hinder the execution ” of 
the Tenure of Olficc Act; the sixth, that he had conspired with 
Thomas “ to seize, take and possess the property of the United 
States in the department of war," in violation of the Tenure of Office 
Act; the seventh, that this action was “ n high misdemeanour”; 
the eighth, that the appointment of Thomas was ” with intent 
ttnlawfullv to control the diaburBemonls of the moneys appropriated 
for the military service and for the department of war ”; the ninth, 
that he had instructed Major General Emory, in command of the 
department of Vt^ashington, that an act of 1867 appropriating money 
for the army was nncon.stituti mal; the tenth, that nis speeches in 
1866 constituted " a hi 'h misdemeanour in office ” ; and the eleventh, 
the ” omnibus ” article, that he had committed high misdemeanours 
in saying that the Congress was not an authorized Congress, 
that its legislation w'as not binding noon him, and that it was 
incapable of proposing amendments. The actual trial began on the 
^nth of March (from the sthol March it was adjourned to the 23rd, 
and on the 24tli of March to the 30th). On the i()th of May, after 
sessions in which the. Senate repeatedly reversed the rulings of the 
chief justice as to the admission of evidence, in which the president’s 
counsel showed that their case was excellently prepared and the 
prosecuting counsel appealed in general to political passions rather 
than to judicial impartiali^, the eleventh article was voted on and 
impeachment failed by a single vote (35 to 19; 7 republicans and 12 
democrats voting ” Not guilt)'’ ”) of the necessary two-thirds. 
After ten days* interval, during which B. F. Btitlet of the prosecuting 
counsel attempted to prove that corruption had been practised on 
some of those voting ” Not guilty,” on the afitb of May a vote was 
taken on the second and third articles with the same result as on 
the eleventh article. There w^as no vote on the other articles* 
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President Johnson’s leading political principles were a rever- 
ence of Andrew Jackson^ unlimited confidence in the people^ and 
an intense veneration for the constitution. Throughout his life 
lie remained in some respects a backwoodsman.” He lacked 
the finish of systematic education. But his whole career suffi- 
ciently proves him to have been a man of extraordinary qualities. 
He did not rise above untoward circumstances by favour, nor — 
until after his election as senator — by fortunate and fortuitous 
connexion with great events, but by strength of native talents, 
persistent purpose^ and an iron will. He had strong, rugged 
powers, was a close reasoner and a forcible speaker. Unf^or- 
tunately his extemporaneous speeches were commonplace, in ver)' 
bad taste, fervently intemperate and denunciatory ; and thougli 
this was probably due largely to temperament and habits of 
stump-.spcaking formed in early life, it w^as attributed by liis 
enemies to drink. Rasorting to stimulants after illness, his 
marked excess in this respect on the occasion of his inauguration 
as vice-president undoubtedly did him harm %vith the public. 
Faults of personality were his great handicap. Though approach- 
able and not without kindliness of manner, he seemed hard and 
inflexible; and while president, physical pain and domestic 
anxieties, added to the struggles of public life, combined to accen- 
tuate a naturally somewhat severe temperament. A lifelong 
Southern demo(Tat, he was forced to lead (nominally at least) a 
party of Northern republicans, with whom he had no bond ol 
sympathy save a common opposition to secession; and his 
ardent, aggressive convictions and character, above all hi.s 
complete lack of tact, Unfitted him to deal successfully with the 
passionate partisanship of Congress. The absolute integrity 
and unflinching courage that marked his career were always 
ungrudgingly admitted by his greatest enemies. 

See L. Foster, The Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson (i8fi<>); 
D. M. Dc Witt, The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson (1903) ; 
C. E. Chaclsey, The Struggle between President Johnson and Congress 
over Reconstruction (1B96) ; and W. A. Dunning, Essays on the Ctvtl 
IVar and Reeonstruetion (1898). Also see W. A. Dunning's paper 
” More Lighten Andrew Johnson” (in the American Historical Review ^ 
April 1906), in which apparently conclusive evidence is presented 
to prcn^c that Johnson’.s first inaugural, a notable state paper, was 
written by the historian George Bancroft. 

JOHNSON, BENJAMIN (r» 1665-1742), English actor, was first 
a scene painter, then acted in the provinces, and appeared in 
London in 1695 at Drurj^ Lane after Betterton’s defection. He 
was the original Captain Driver in Oronooko (1696), Captain 
Fireball in Farquhar’s Sir Harry Wildair (1701), Sable in Steele’s 
Funeral (1702), &c.; as the First Gravedigger in Hamlet and 
in several characters in the plays of Ben Jonson he was particu- 
larly good. He succeeded, also, to Thomas Doggett’s role.s. 

JOHNSON, EASTMAN (1824-1906), American artist, was born 
at Lovell, Maine, on the 29th of July 1824. He studied at 
Diisscldorf, Paris, Rome and the Hague, the last city being his 
home for four years. In t86o he was elected to the National 
Academy of Design, New York. A distinguished portrait and 
genre painter, he made distinctively American themes his own, 
depicting the negro, fishcrfolk and farm life with unusual interest. 
Such pictures as “Old Kentucky Home” (1867), “Husking 
Bee ” (1876), “ Cranberry Harvest, Nantucket ” (1880), and his 
portrait group “ The Funding Bill ” (i88i) achieved a national 
reputation. Among his .sitters were many prominent men, 
including Daniel Webster; Presidents Hayes, Arthur, Cleveland 
and Harrison; William M. Evarts, Charles J. Folger; Emerson, 
Longfellow', Haw'thomc, James McCosh, Noah Porter and Sir 
Edward Archbald. He died in New York City oh the 5th of 
April 1906. 

JOHNSON, REVERDY (1796-1876), American political leader 
and jurist, was bom at Annapolis, Maryland, on the 2rst of May 
1796. His father John Johnson (1770-1824) was a distinguished 
lawyer, who serv^ in both houses of the Mar>'land general 
assembly, as attorney ^general of the state (1806-1811), as a jud^ 
of the court of appeals (1811-1821), and as a chancellor of Ws 
state (1821-1824). Reverdy graduated from St John’s college in 
1812. He then Studied law in his father's office, was admitted 
to the bar in 1815 and began to practise in Upper Marlborough, 
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Prince George’s county. In 1817 he removed to Baltimore, 
where he became the professional associate of Luther Martin, 
William Pinlzney and Roger B. Taney; with Thomas Harris he 
reported the decisions of the court of appeals in Harris and 
JolmsorJs Reports (1820-1827); and in 1818 he was appointed 
cliief commissioner of insolvent debtors. From 1821 to 1825 
he was a state senator; from 1825 to 1845 devoted himself to 
his practice; from 1845 as a Whig, he was a member of 

the United States Senate; and from March r849 to July 1850 
he was attorney -general of the United States. In 1856 he became 
identified with the conservative wing of the Democratic party, 
and four years later .supported Stephen A. Douglas for the 
presidency. In 1861 he was a delegate from Maryland to the 
peace convention at Washington; in 1861-1862 he was a member 
oi the Maryland house of delegates. After the capture of New 
Orleans he was commissioned by Lincoln to revise the decisions 
of the military commandant. General B. F. Butler, in regard 
to foreign governments, and reversed all lhase decisions to the 
entire satisfaction of the administration. In 1863 he again 
took his seat in the United States Senate. In 1868 he was 
appointed minister to Great Britain and soon after his arrival 
in England negotiated the Johnson-Clarcndon treaty for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the Civil War; this, however, 
the Senate refused to ratif}% and he returned home on the acces- 
sion of General U. S. Grant to tlie presidency. Again resuming 
his practice he was engaged by the government in the pro.secu- 
tion of Ku Klux cases. He died on the loth of February 
1876 at Annapolis. He repudiated the doctrine of seces,sion, 
and pleaded for compromise and conciliation. Opposed to the 
reconstruction measures, he voted for them on the ground that 
it was better to accept than reject them, since they were probably 
the best that could be obtained. As a lawyer he was engaged 
during his later years in mo.st of the especially important cases 
in the Supreme Court of the United State.s and in the courts of 
Maryland. 

J0HM80N» RICHARD (1573 -1659 ?), English romance writer, 
was baptized in London on the 24th of May 1573. HLs mo.st 
famous romance is Thi Famous Hisiarie of the Seaven Champions 
of Christendom (1596 ?). The success of this book was so great 
that the author added a second and a third part in 1608 and 1616. 
His other stories include : The Nine Worthies of London 
The Pleasant Walks of Mooreiieids(i(}o^)) The Pleasant Cvnceites 
of Lid Hobson (1607), the hero !)eing a well-known haberdasher 
in the Poultry; The Mast Pleasant History of Tom a Lincolne 
(1607); A Remembrance of . , . Robert Earle of Salisbury (1612); 
Looke on Me, London (1613); The History of Tom Thumbe (1621). 
J'he Crown Garland af Golden Roses set forth in Many 

Pleasant rew Songs and Sonnets (1612) wa.s reprinted for the 
Percy Soe'ety (1842 and 1845). 

JOHNSON, RICHARD MENTOR (1781-1850), ninth vice- 
president of the United States, was born at Br)'ant’.s Station 
Kentucky, on the 17th of Octobc^ 1781. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1800, end soon became prominent as a lawyer and 
democratic politician, serving in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate for many years. From 1837 to 1841 he was vice- 
president of the United States, to which position he was elected 
over Francis Granger, by the Senate, none of the four candidates 
for the vice-presidency having received a majority of the elec- 
toral votes. The opposition to Johnson within the party greatly 
increased during his term, and the democratic national conven- 
tion of 1840 adopted the unprecedented course of refusing to 
nom ntte any cne for the vice-pre.sidency. In the ensuing elec- 
tion Johnson received most of the democratic electoral votes, 
but was defeated by the whig candidate, John Tyler. He died 
in Frankfort, Kentucky, on ♦he 19th of November 1850. 

JOHNSON^ SAMUEL (1709-1784), English vriter and lexico- 
grapher, was the son of Michael Johnson (1656-1731), bookseller 
and magistrate of Lichfield, who married in 1706 Sarah Ford 
(1669-1750). Michael’s abilities and attainments seem to have 
been considerable. He was so well acquainted with the con- 
tents of the volumes which he exposed for sale that the country 
rectors of Staffordshire and Worcester^e thought him an 


oracle on points of learning. Between him and the clergy, 
indeed, there was a strong religious and political sympatliy. He 
was a zealous churchman, and. though he had qualified himself 
for municipal office by taking the oaths to the sovereigns in 
possession, was to the last a Jacobite in heart. The social 
position of Samiiel’.s paternal grandfather. William Johnson, 
remains obscure ; his mother w as the daughter of Cornelius Ford, 
“ a little Warwickshire Gent.'* 

At a house (now the Johnson Museum) in the Market Square, 
Lichfield, Samuel Johnson was born on the 18th of September 
1709 and iMiptized on the same day at St Mar>’’s, Lichfield. In 
the child the physical, intellectual and moral peculiarities which 
afterwards distinguished the man were plainly discernible: 
great muscular .strength accompanied by much awkwardne.s.^ and 
many infirmitic.s; great <juickn(*ss of parts, with a morbid pro 
pensity to sloth and procrastination; a kind and generous heart, 
with a gloomy and irritable temper. He had inherited from his 
ancestors a scrofulous taint, and his parents wtTe weak enough 
to believe that the royal touch would cure him. In his third 
year he was taken up to London, insp(‘cled by the court surgeon 
prayed over by the fourl chfiplains and stroked ami presented 
with a piece of gold by Queen Anne. Her hand wa.s npjilied in 
vain. The hoy’s features, which wTre originally noble and not 
irregular, were di.stortcd by his malady. His cheeks were 
deeply scarred. He lost fora time the sight of one eye; and he 
saw hut ver\^ imperfectly’ with the other. But the force of his 
mind overcame every' impediment, indolent as he was, he 
acquired knowledge with such ea.se and rapidity that at evcr\' 
school (sueJh as those at Uehticld and Stourbridge*) to W’hic'h he 
was sent he was .soon the best scholar. From sixteen to eighteen 
he resided at hon\e, and was left tc his owm devices. He learned 
much at tltis time, though his studies were without guidance and 
witliout plan. He ransacked his father's shelves, dipped into a 
multitude of hooks, read what was interesting, and pa.ssed over 
what was dull. An ordinary lAd would liave acquired little or 
no useful knowledge in such a way ; but much tlmt was dull to 
ordinary lads was interesting to Samuel. He read little Greek; 
for his proficiency in that language was not such that he could 
take much pleasure in the masters of Attic poetry and clocjucncc. 
But he had left .sclioo) a good Latinist, and he soon acquired an 
extensive knowledge of latin literature. He wa.s peculiarly 
attracted by the work.*; of the great restorers of learning. Onee, 
while searching for .some apples, he found a huge folio volume of 
Petnirch’s works. The name excited his curiosity, and he eagerly 
devoured hundreds of pages. Indeed, the diction and versifi- 
cation of his own l-atin compo.’iitions show tlmt he hud paid at 
least as much attention to modem copies from the antique as t(» 
the original models. 

While he w'as lhu,s irregularly educating him.sclf, his family was 
sinking into hopeles.s poverty. Old Michael Johnson was much 
better (jualified to pore over books, and to talk about them, than 
to trade in them. His business declined; his debts increased; 
it wa.s with difficulty that the daily expenses of his household 
were defrayed. It was out of his power to support his son at 
either university; but a w-ealthy neighl)our offered assi.stance; 
and, in reliance on promises which proved to Ijc of very little 
value, Samuel was entered at Pembroke College, Oxford. When 
the young scholar pre.sented himself to the rulers of that .society, 
they were amazed not more by his ungainly figure and eccentric 
manners than by the quantity of extensive and curioiLS inform- 
ation which he had picked up during many months of desultory 
but not unprofitable study. On the first day of his residence he 
surprised his teachers by quoting Ala^robius ; and one of the most 
learned among them declared that he had never known a fresh- 
man of equal attainments. 

At Oxford Johnson resided barely over two years, possibly 
less. He was poor, even to raggedness; and his appearand 
excited a mirth and a pity which were equally intolerable to Yns 
haughty spirit. He was driven from the quadrangle of Christ 
Church by the sneering looks which the members of that visto- 
cratical society cast at the holes in his shoes. Some charitable 
person placed a new pair at hb door ; but he spumed them away 
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in a fury. Distress made him, not servile, but reckless and un- 
governable, No opulent gentleman commoner, panting for one- 
and-iwenty, could have treated the academical authorities with 
more gross disrespect. The needy scholar was generally to be 
seen under the gate of Pembroke, a gate now adorned with his 
effigy, haranguing a circle of lads, over whom, in spite of his 
tattered guwn and dirty linen, his wit and audacity gave him an 
undisputed ascendancy, in every mutiny against the discipline 
of the college he was the ringleader. Much was pardoned, how- 
ever, to a youth so highly distinguished by abilities and acquire- 
ments. He had early made himself known by turning Pope’s 

Messiah ” into Latin verse. The style and rhythm, indeed, were 
not exactly Virgilian ; but the translation found many admirers, 
and was read with pleasure by Pope himself. 

The time drew near at which Johnson would, in the ordinary 
course of things, have become a Bachelor of Arts; but he was at 
the end of his resources. Those promises of support on which he 
had relied had not been kept. His family could do nothing 
for him. His debts to Oxford tradesmen were small indeed, yet 
larger than he could pay. In the autumn of 1731 he was under 
the necessity of quitting the university without a degree. In 
the following winter his father died. The old man left but a 
pittance; and of that pittance almost the whole was appro- 
priated to the support of his widow. The property to which 
Samuel succeeded amounted to no more than twenty pounds. 

His life, during the thirty years which followed, was one hard 
struggle with poverty. 'I’he misery of that struggle needed no 
aggravation, but was aggravated by the suffeiings of an unsound 
body and an unsound mind. Before the young man left the 
university, his hereditary rnalad}» had broken forth in a singu- 
larly cruel form. He had become an incurable hypochondriac. 
He said long after that he had been mad all his life, or at least 
not perfectly sane; and, in truth, eccentricities less strange than 
his have often been thought ground sufficient for ab.solving 
felons and for .setting aside wills. His grimaces, his gestures, 
his mutterings, sometimes diverted and sometimes terrified 
people who did not know him. Al a dinntr table he would, in a 
fit of nb.sence, stoop down and twitch off a lady's shoe. He would 
amaze a drawing-room by suddenly ejaculating a ( lause of the 
J^ord’s Prayer. He would conceive an unintelligible avcr.sion to 
a particular alley, and perform a great circuit rather tlmn see 
the hateful place. He would set his heart on eouching every post 
in the streets through which he walktMl. If by any chance he 
missed a post, he would go b.ick a hundred yards and repair the 
omission. Under the influence of his disea.se, his senses became 
morbidly torpid, and his imagination morbidly active. At one 
time he would stand poring on the town cloc'k without being able 
to tell the hour. At another he would distinctly hear his mother, 
who was many miles off, calling him by his name. But this was not 
the worst. A deep melancholy took possession of him, and gave 
a dark tinge to all his views of human nature and of human des- 
tiny. Such wretchedness as he endured has driven many men to 
shoot themselves or drown themselves. Bui he was under no 
temptation to commit suicide. lie was sick of life; but he w-as 
ifraid of death ; and he shuddered at every sight or sound which 
reminded him of the inevitable hour, lii religion he found but 
little comfort during his long and fre<iuent fits of dejection; for 
his religion partook of his own character. The light from heaven 
shone on him indeed, but not in a direct line, or w ith its own pure 
splendour. The rays had to struggle through a di.sturbing 
medium; they reached him refracted, dulled and di.scoloured by 
the thick gloom which had settled on his soul, and, though they 
might be sufficiently clear to guide him, were too dim to cheer 
him. 

With such infirmities of body and of mind, he was left, at two* 
and-tw^enly, to fight his way through the w'orld. He remained 
during about five years in the midland counties. At Lichfield, 
his birthplace and his early home, he had inherited some friends 
and acquired others. He was kindly notit'ed by Henry Hervey, 
a gay officer of noble family, who happened to be quartered 
there. Gilbert Walmesley, registrar of the ecclesiastical court 
of the diocese, a man of distinguished parts, learning and know- 


ledge of the world, did himself honour by patronizing the young 
adventurer, whose repulsive person, unf^lished manners and 
squalid garb moved many of the petty aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood to laughter or disgust. At Lichfield, however, 
Jolmson could find no way of earning a livelihood. He became 
u.sher of a grammar school in Leicestershire; he resided as a 
humble companion in the house of a country gentleman; but a 
life of dependence was insupportable to his haughty spirit. 
He repaired to Birmingham, and there earned a few guineas by 
literary drudgery. In that town he printed a translation, little 
noticed at the time, and long forgotten, of a Latin book about 
Abyssinia. He then put forth proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription the poems of Politian, with notes containing a history 
of modern Latin verse; but subscriptions did not come in, and 
the volume never appeared. 

While leading this vagrant and miserable life, John.son fell in 
love. The object of his passion was Mrs Elizabeth Porter (1 688- 
1752), widow of Harry Porter (d. 1734), whose daughter Lucy 
was bom only six years after Johnson himself. To ordinary 
.spectators the lady appeared to be a short, fat, coarse woman, 
painted half an inch thick, dressed in gaudy colours, and fond 
of exhibiting provincial airs and graces which were not exactly 
those of the Queensberrys and Lepels. To Johnson, however. 
who.se passions were strong, whose eyesight was too w^eak to 
distinguish rouge from natural bloom, and who had .seldom or 
never been in the same room with a w'oman of real fashion, his 
'I ctty, as he called her, w^as the most beautiful, graceful and ac- 
complished of her sex. That his admiration was unfeigned cannot 
he doubted; she had, however, a jointure of £600 and perhaps a 
little more; she came of a good family, and her .son Jervis 
(d. 1 763) commanded II.M .S. “ Hercules.” The marriage, in spite 
of occasional wranglings, proved happier than might have been 
expected. The lover continued to be under the illusions of the 
wedding-day (July 9, 1735) in her sixty-fourth 

year. On her monument at Bromley he placed an inscription 
extolling the charms of her person and of her manners; and 
when, long after her decease, he had occasion lo mentiem her, he 
exclaimed with a tenderness half ludicrous, half pathetic, “Pretty 
creature I ” 

His marriage made it necessary for him to exert himself more 
strenuously than he had hitherto dune. He took a house at 
Kdial near Lichfield and advertised for pupils. But eighteen 
months passed away, and only three pupils came to his academy. 
TUv “ faces ” that Johnson habitually made (probably nerv'ous 
contortions due to his di.sorder) may well have alarmed parents. 
Good scholar though he w'as, these tw itchings had lost him usher- 
ships in 1735 and 1736. David Garrick, who was one of the 
pupils, used, many years later, to throw' the best company of 
London into convulsions of laughter by mimicking the master 
and his lady. 

Al length Johnson, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
determined to seek his fortune in London as a literar>’ adventurer. 
He set out with a few guineas, three acts of his tragedy of Irrnr 
in manuscript, and two or three letters of introduction from his 
friend Walmesley. Never since literature became a calling in 
England had it been a less gainful calling than at the time w'hen 
Johnson took up his residence in London. In the preceding 
generation a writer of eminent merit was sure to be munificently 
rewarded by the government. The least that he could expect 
was a pension or a sinecure place ; and, if he showed any apti- 
tude for politics, he might hope to be a member of parliament, a 
I lord of the treasury, an ambassador, a secretary' of state. But 
1 literature had ('eased to flourish under the patronage of the great, 

I and had not yet begun to flourish under the patronage of the 
! public. One man of letters, indeed, Pope, had acquired by his 
j pen what was then considered as a handsome fortune, and lived 
I on a fooling of equality with nobles and ministers of state. But 
I this was a solitary exception. Even an author whose reputation 
j was established, and whose works were popular— such an author 
a< rhomson, whose Seasons was in every* library , such an author 
I as Fielding, whose Pasquin had had a greater run than any drama 
• since The Befugar's Opera — was sometimes glad to obtain, by 
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pawning his best coat^ the means of dining on tripe at a cookshop when Johnson resided there, was the most Jacobitical place in 
underground, where he could wipe his hands, after his greasy England; and Pembroke was one of the most Jacobitical colleges 
meal, on the back of a Newfoundland dog. It is easy, therefore, in Oxford. The prejudices Vhich he brought up to London 
to imagine what humiliations and privations must have awaited were scarcely less absurd than those of his own Tom I'empest. 
the novice who had still to earn a name. One of the publishers Charles 11. and James 11. were two of the best kings that ever 
to whom Johnson applied for employment measured with a reigned. Laud was a prodigy of parts and learning over 
scornful eye that athletic though uncouth frame, and exclaimed, whose tomb Art and Genius still continued to weep. Hampden 
“ You had better get a porter’s knot and carr>’ trunks.” Nor deserved no more honourable name than that of the “ zealot of 
was the advice bad, for a porter was likely to be as plentifully rebellion.” Even the ship-money Johnson would not pronounce 
fed, and as comfortably lodged, as a poet. to have been an unconstitutional impost. I’nder a government 

^mc time app>ears to have elapsed before Johnson was able which allowed to the people un unprecedented liberty of speech 
to form any literaiy* connexion from which he could expect more and action, he fancied that he was u slave. He haled Dissenters 
than bread for the day which was passing over him. He never and stock-jobbers, the excise and the army, septennial parlia- 
forgot the generosity w'ith which Hervey, who was now residing ments, and Continental connexions. He long had an aversion 
in London, relieved his wants during this time of trial. Harry to the Scots, an aversion of which he could not remember the 
Hervey,” said Johnson many years later, ” was a vicious man; commencement, but which, ho owned, had probably originated 
but he was very kind to me. If you call a dog Hervey, I shall in his abhorrence of the condiu t of the nation during the Great 
love him.” At Hervey ’s table Johnson sometimes enjoyed Rebellion. It is easy to guess .n what manner debates on great 
feasts which were made more agreeable by contrast. But in party questions were likely to In; reported l)y a man whose 
general he dined, and thought that he dined well, on sixpenny- judement was so much disordered by party spirit. A show- ot 
worth of meat and a pennyworth of bread at an alehouse near faiiness was indeed necessary to the prosperity of the Magazine, 
Drury Lane. But Johnson long afterwards owned that, though he had saved 

The effect of the privations and sufferings which he endured appearances, he had taken eare that the Whig dogs should not 
at this time was discernible to the last in hi.s temper and his have the be.st of it; and, in fact, every passage whi<h has lived, 
deportment. His manners had never been courtly. They now every passage which bears the marks ol his liigher faculties, is 
l)ccamc almost .savage. Hein? frequently under the necessity of put into the mouth of some member of the opposition, 
wearing shabby coats and dirty shirts, he became a confirmed A few* weeks after Johnson had entered on these obscure 
sloven. Being often very hungry wdien he sat down to his labours, he published a work which at once placed him high 
meals, he contracted a habit of eating with ravenous greediness, among the writers of his age. It is probable iluit what he had 
Even to the end of his life, and even at the tables of the great, suffered during his first year in l.t ndon had t>ften reminded him 
the sight of food affected him as it affects wild beasts and birds of some parts of the satire in wluch jiivtnul had dcstribed the 
of prey. His taste in cooker)’, formed in subterranean ordinaries misery and degradation of a needy man of letters, lodged among 
and d la mode beef shops, was far from delicate. Whenever he the pigeons’ nests in the tottering garrtrts which overhung the 
was so fortunate as to have near him a hare that had been kept streets of Rome. Pope’s admirable imitations (»f Horace’s 
too long, or a meat pie made with ran(’id butter, he gorged himself Satires and Epistles had recently apfieared, were in every hand, 
with such violence that his veins swelled and the moisture broke and were by many readers thought superior to the originals. 


out on his forehead. The affronts which his poverty emboldened 
stupid and low-minded men to offer to him would have bn»kcn a 
mean spirit into sycophancy, but made him rude even to ferocity. 
Unhappily the insolence which, while it was defensive, was par- 
donable, and in some sense respectable, accompanied him into 
societies where he was treated with courtesy and kindness. He 
was repeatedly provoked into striking those who had taken 
liberties with him. All the sufferers, however, were wise enough 
to abstain from talking about tlieir beatings, except Osborne, 
the most rapacious and brutal of booksellers, who proc laimed 
everywhere that he had been knocked down by the huge fellow 
whom he had hired lo puff the Harleian Library. 

About a year after Johnson had begun to reside in London be 
was fortunate enough to obtain regular employment from Edward 
Cave on the Gentleman' s Magazine, 'I’hat periodical, just 
entering on the ninth year of its long existence, was the only emc 
in the kingdom which then hai what would now be c«alled a large 
circulation. Johnson w'as engaged to write the speeches in the 
Reports of the Debates of tne Senate of Lilliput ” (see Rkport- 
iNo), under which thin disguise the proceedings of parliament 
were published. He was generally furnished w ith notes, meagre 
indeed and inaccurate, of what had been said ; but sometimes he 
had to find arguments and eloquence both for the ministr)' and 
for the opposition. He was himself a Tory, not from rational 
conviction— for his serious opinion was that one form of govern- 
ment was just as good or as bad as another— but from mere 
passion, such as inflamed the Capulets against the Montagues, or 
the Blues of the Roman circus against the Gref ns. In his infancy 
he had heard so much talk about the villainies of the Whigs, and 
the dangers of the Church, that he had become a furious partisan 
when he could scarcely speak. Before he was three he had in- 
sisted on being taken to hear Sacheverel preach at Lichfield 
Cathedral, and had listened to the sermon with as much respect 
and probably with as much intelligence, as any .Staffordshire 
squire in the congregation. The work w'hich had been heeim 
in the nursery had been completed by the university. Oxford, 


What Pope had done for Horace, Julinson a.spired lo do for 
Juvenal. 

Johnson’s London appeared without his name in May 173 ^, 
He received only ten guineas for this stately and vigorous poem; 
but the sale was rapid ami the success complete. A second 
edition was required within a week. 'I'ho.se small critics wlio 
arc alw'ays desirous to lower established njputatic ns ran about 
f)rorIain ing that the anonymous .satirist was superior lo I'ope 
in Pope’s own peculiar departincnl ol literature. It ought to 
be remembered, to the honour of I*ope, that he joined heartily 
in the applau.se with whic h the aj>peariince of a rival genius was 
wx'lcomed. He made inquiries about the author of London, 
Such a man, he said, could not hjng be concealed. 'I’he name 
was .soon discovered; and Pope, with great kindn<*ss, exerted 
himself to obtain an academical degree and the inustcr.ship of a 
grammar school for the poor younL' poet. 'I’hc attempt failed, 
and Johnson remained a I )Ook. seller’s hack. 

It dejes not appear that the.se two men, the most eminent 
writer of the generation which wa.s going out, and the mo.st 
eminent writer of the generation which wa.s coming in, cv(t saw 
each other. They lived in very different circles, c;nc surrounded 
by dukes and carls, the other by starving pamphleteers and index 
makers. Among Johnson’s associates at this lime may be men- 
tioned Boyse, who, when his shirts were plctdged, sc rawJed Latin 
verses sitting up in l>ed with his arms through two holes in his 
blanket, who composed very respec table sacred poetry when he 
was sober, and who was at last run over by a hackney coach when 
he was drunk; Hoole, surnamed the metaphysical tailor, who, 
instead of attending to his mea.sures, used to trace geometric ul 
diagrams on the l>oard where he .sat cross-legged ; and the penitent 
impostor, George P.salmanizar, who, after poring all day, in a 
humble lodging, on the folios of Jewish rabbis and Cliristian 
fathers, indulged himself at night with literary and theological 
conversation at an alehouse in the (!ity. But the most remark- 
able of the person.? with whom at this time johnsen consorted 
was Richard .Savage, an carl’s son, a shoemaker’s apprentice, 
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who had seen life in all its forms, who had feasted among blue 
ribands in St James’K Square, and had lain with hfty pounds 
weight of ironf^'on his k;g« in the condemned ward of Newgate. 
This man had, after many vicissitudes of fortune, sunk at last 
into abject and hopeless poverty. His pen had failed him. 
His patrons had been taken away by death, or estrangcicl by the 
riotous profusion with which he squandered their bounty, and 
the ungrateful insolence with which he rejected ihdr advice. 
He now lived by begging. He dined on venisrw and champagne 
whenever he liad been so fortunate as to borrow a guinea. If 
his questing had been unsuccessful, he appeased the rage of 
hunger with some scraps of broken meat, and lay down to rest 
under the piarza of (went Garden in warm weather, and, in 
cold weather, as near as he could get lo the furnace of a glass 
house. Yet in his miser>' he was still an agreeable companion. 
He had an inexhaustible .store of anecdotes about that gay and 
brilliant world from which he was now an outca.sl. He had 
observed the great men of bcjth parties in hours of careless 
relaxation, had seen the leaders of opposition without the mask 
of patriotism, and had heard the prime minister roar with 
laughter and tell stories not over-decent. During some memths 
Savage lived in the closest familiarity with Johnson; and then 
the friends parted, not withotit tears. Johnson remained in 
lx)nd()n to drudge for Cave. Savage went lo llie west of Eng- 
land, lived there as he had lived ev(Ty where, and in 174,^ died, 
jumniless and heartbroken, in Brist(»l Gaol. 

,Soon after his rleatlj, while tlic public curiosity was strongly 
excited about his extraordinary clmraciei and hi.s not less extra* 
cerdinary adventures, a life of him appciired widely different from 
the catchpenny lives of eminent men wliich were then n staple 
article of manufacture in (iruh Street. I'he style was indeed 
deficient in ease and variety ; and the writer was evidently too 
partial to the Latin element of our language. But the little work, 
with all it.s faults, was a masteirpiece. No finer specimen of 
literary biography existed in any language, living or dead : and a 
discerning critic might have confidently preda ted that the 
author was dc.stined to he the founder of a new school of l%ngli.sh 
elofj lienee. 

I’he Lf’/r 0/ Savage was anonymous; but it was well known in 
literary circles that Johnson was the writer. During the three 
years whiih followed, he produced no important work ; hut he 
was not, and indeed could not lie, idle. The fame of his abilities 
and learning continued to grow. Wiirburton pronounced him a 
man of parts and genius; and the praise of Warhurlon was then 
no light thing. Such was Johnson's reputation that, in 1747, 
several eminent booksellers combined to employ him in the 
arduous work of preparing a Dictionary of the Evgiis/i Latif*uaf^e, 
in two folio 't’olumcs. 1'lie sum which they agreed to p«*iy him 
was only fifteen hundred guineas: and out of this sum he had lo 
pay several poor men of letters who assisted him in the humbler 
parts of his task. 

'fhe pTospiJctus of the Dictionary ho addressed to the earl of 
('liest(‘r field, ('liesterfield had long U'on celebrated for the 
politeness of his manners, the brilliancy of his wit, and the delicacy 
of hi.s taste. He was acknowledged lo be the finest speaker in the 
House of l^)rd.s. He had reeently governed Ireland, at a momen- 
tous conjuncture, with eminent firmness, wisdom and humanity ; 
and he had since become secretaiy’ of .state. He rec’ci>ed John- 
son\s homage with the most winning affability, and requited it 
with a few guineas, bestowed doubtless in a very graceful manner, 
hut was by no means desirous to see ail his carpets blackened with 
the l.ondon mud, and his soups and wnnes thrown to right and 
left over the gowns of fine ladies and the wai,stcoats of fine gentle- 
men, by an absent, awkward si'holar, who gave strange starts and 
uttered strange growls, who dressed like a scareiTOw and ate like 
a cormorant. During some time Johnson continued to call on 
his patron, but, after being repeatedly told by the porter that 
his lordship was not at home, took thehint, and I'cased to present 
himself at the inhospitable door^^ * = 

Johnson had flattered himsel^i|liiilMiM should have completed 
his DicHcmary by the end of i75oHlKtt it was not till 1755 that he 
at length gave his huge \*olumeB to the world. During the seven 


years which he passed in the dru^ery of penning definitions 
and marking quotations for transcription, he sought for relaxa- 
tion in literary labour of a more agreeable kind. In J anuary 1 749 
he published The Vanity of Hwnan Wishes, an excellent imitation 
of the tenth satire of Juvenal, for which he received fifteen 
guineas. 

A few day.s after the publication of this poem, his tragedy of 
Irene, begun many years before, was brought on the stage by his 
old pupil, David Garrick, now manager of Drury’ Lane Theatre. 
The relation between him and his old preceptor was of a very’ 
singular kind. They repelled each other strongly , and yet attracted 
each other strongly. Nature had made them of very different 
clay; and circumstances had fully l>rought out the natural 
peculiarities of both. Sudden prosperity liad turned Garrick’.s 
head. Continued advensity had .soured John.son’s temper. 
Johnson saw with more envy than became so great a man the 
villa, the plate, the china, the Brussels carpet, which the little 
mimic had got by repeating, with grimaces and gesticulations, 
what wiser men had written ; and the exquisitely sensitive vanit>' 
of Garrick was galled by the thought that, while all the rest of the 
world was applauding him, he could obtain from one morose 
cynic, whosi* opinion it was impossible to despise, scarcely any 
compliment not acidulated with scorn. Yet the two Lichfield 
men had so many early recollections in common, and sympathized 
with each other on so many points on which they sympathized 
with nobody else in the vast population of the capital, that, 
though the master was often provoked by the monkey-like 
impertinent^ of the pupil, and the pupil by the bearish rudeness 
of the master, they remained friends till they were parted b) 
death. Garrick now brought Irene out, with alterations sufficient 
to di.splea.se the author, yet not sufficient to make the piece 
pleasing to the audience. After nine reprcsentation.s the play 
was withdrawn. The poet however cleared by his benefit nights, 
and by the sale of the copyright of his tragedy, alwut three 
hundred pounds, then a great sum in his e.stimation. 

About a year after the representation of Irene, he begun to 
publish a series of short essays on morals, manners and literature. 
This species of composition had been brought into fashion by the 
success of the Tatler, and by tlic still more brilliant success of the 
Spectator. A crowd of small writer.s had vainly attempted to rival 
Addison. The Lay Monastery, the Censor, the Freethinker, the 
Plain Dealer, the Champion, and other works of the same kind 
had had their short day. At length Johnson undertook the 
adventure in wliich so many aspirants hud failed. In the thirty - 
sixth year after the appearance of the last number of the Spectator 
appeared the fir'it number of the Rambler. Eroni March 1750 
to March 1752 this paper continued to come out everv Tuesdav 
and .Saturday. 

From the first the Ranwler was enthusiastically admired by a 
few eminent men. Richardson, when only five numliers had 
appeared, pronounced it ecjual if not sujierior to the Spectator. 
Young and Hartley expresst‘d their approbation not less warmly. 
In consequence probably of the good oflices of Bubb Dodington, 
who was then the confidential adviser of Prince Frederick, two 
of his royal higliness's gentlemen carried a gracious message to 
the printing office, and ordered seven copie.s for Leicester House. 
But Johnson had had enough of the patronage of the great to last 
him all his life, and was not disposed to haunt any other door as 
he had haunted the door of C hesterfield. 

By the public the RatMer was at first ver>’ coldly received. 
Though the price of a number was only twopence, the sale did 
not amount to five liundred. I'he profits were tlierefore ver\‘ 
small. But a.s soon as the flying lea\'es were collected and re- 
printed they became popular. The author lived to see tliirtecn 
thousand copies spread over England alone. Separate editions 
were published for the Scotch and Irish markets. A large part)* 
pronounced the .style perfect, so absolutely perfect that in some 
essays it would be impossibk for the writer himself to alter a 
single word for the l)etter. Another party, not less numerous, 
vehemently accused him of having corrupted the purity of the 
English tongue. The best critics admitt^ that his diction was 
too monotonous, too obvioush* artificial, and now and then turgid 
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even to absurdity. But the>' did justice to the acuteness of hi$ 
observatiens on morals and manners, to the constant precision 
and frequent brilliancv' of his language, to the weighty and 
magnificat eloquence of many serious passages, and to the solemn 
yet pleasing humour of some of the lighter papers. 

The last Rambler was written in a sad and gloomy hour. Mrs 
Tohnson had been given ovTr by the phv-sician.s. I'hree days 
later she died. She left her husband almost broken-hearted. 
Manv people had l>een surprised to see a man of his genius and 
learning stooping to ev'cn* drudgery", and denying himself almost 
ever}' comfort, for the purpose of supplying a silly, affected old 
woman with superfluities, w’hich she accepted wiih but little 
gratitude. But all his affection had been concentrated on her. 
He had neither brother nor sister, neither son nor daughter. 
Her opinion of his writings was more important to him than the 
voice of the pit of Hnirv’ Lane Theatre, or the judgment of the 
MofUhly Revien\ The chief support which had sustained him 
through the most arduous labour of his life was the hope that she 
would enjoy the fame and the profit which he anticipated from 
hi.s Dictionary, She was gone; and in that vast labyrinth of 
streets, peopled by eight hundred thousand human l>eings, he 
was alone. Yet it wa.s necessary for him to .set himself, as he 
expressed it, doggedly to work. After three more laboriour. 
years, the Dictionary wa.'** at length complete. 

It had been generally supposed that this great Wf)rk would be 
dedicated to the eloquent and accomplished nobleman to whom 
the prospectus had been addressed. Lord Chesterfield well knew 
the value of sn(!h a compliment ; and therefore, when the day of 
pul)lication drew near, he exerted himself to soothe, by a show i 
of zealous and at the same time of delicate and judicious kindne.ss, j 
the pride which he had so cnielly wounded. Situ’e the Rambler \ 
had ceased to appear, the town had been entertained by a journal 
<'alled the World, to which many men of high rank and fashion 
contributed. In two successive numbers of the World, the 
Dictionary was, to use the modern phra.se, puffed with wonderful 
skill. The writings of Johnson were w'armly praised. It was pro- 
posed that he should be invested w'ilh the authority of a dictator, 
nay, of a pope, over our language, and that his dcci.sions about 
the meaning and the spelling of words should be received as 
final. His two folios, it was said, would of course be bought by 
ex'crj^bodj* who could afford to buy them. It was .soon known 
that these papers were written by Chesterfield. But the just 
resentment of Johnson was not to be so appca.scd. In fi letter 
written with singular energ\' and dignity of thought and language, 
he repelled the tardy advances of his patron. The Dictionary 
came forth without a dedication. In the Preface the author truly 
declared that he owed nothing to the great, and described the 
difficulties with wdiich he had been left to struggle .so forcibly and 
pathetically that the ablest and most malcv'olent of all the enemies 
of his fume, Horne Tookc, never could read that pa.ssage without 
tear.s. 

Johnson’s Dictionary was hailed with an cnthusia.srn such as 
no similar work has ever excited. It was indeed the first 
dictionar)- which could be read with pleasure. The definitions 
sliow so much acuteness of thought and command of language, 
and the passages quoted from poets, divines and philosopher.^ arc 
so skilfully selected, that a leisure hour may always be very agiee- 
ably spent in turning over the pages. The faults of the book 
resolve tliemselve.s, for the most part, into one great fault. John- 
son was a wretched etymologist. He knew little or nothing of 
any Teutonic language except EnglLsh, which indeed, as he wrote 
it, w*as scarcely a Teutonic lanpjage; and thus he w^as absolutely 
at the mercy of Junius and Skinner. 

The Dictionary, though it raised John.son’s fame, added no- 
thing to his pecuniar}' means. The fifteen hundred guineas which 
the booksellers had agreed to pay him had been advanced and 
spent before the last sheets issued from the press. It is painful | 
to relate that twice in the course of the year which followed the ’ 
publication of this great work he w^as arrested and carried to 
sponpng-houseS, and that he was twice indebted for his libert}' | 
to his excellent friend Richardson. It was still necessary for | 
the man who had been formerly saluted bv^ the highest authority j 
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as dictator of the English language to supply his wants by con- 
stant tor!. He abridged his Ihctimary. He proposed to bring out 
an edition of Shakespeare by subscription, and many subscriber'^ 
sent in their names and laid down their money; hut he soon 
found the task so little to his taste that he turned to more attrac- 
tive employments. He contributed many papers to a new- 
monthly journal, which was called the I literary Maf^aoine, Few 
of lhe.se papers have much inlere.st; but among them was one of 
the best things that he ever wTote, u ma.steqriece both of reason.- 
ing and of satirical plea.santr>', the review of jenyns* Inquiry 
into the Sature and Oripn of livil. 

In the spring of 1758 Johnson put forth the first of a series ol 
essays, entitled the Idler, During two years these essays con- 
tinued to appear weekly. 1'hey were eagerly read, wiilely 
cirailated, and indeed impudently pirated, wliile they were still 
in the original fonn, and bad a large sale when collected into 
volumes. The Idler may he described as a second part of the 
Rambler, somewhat livelier and somewhat weaker than the first 
part. 

White John.son was busied w'ith his Idlera, his mother, W’ho 
h.*id accomplished her n netieth year, died at Lichfield. It wa.s 
long since he had seen her, but he had not failed to contribute 
largely out ot his small menus to her comfort. In order to defray 
the charges of her funeral, and to pay some debts which she had 
left, he wrote a little l>ook in a single week, and sent off the shcet.'i 
to the pre.ss without reading them ovir. A hundred pounds 
were paid him for the lopyright, and the piirrha.sers laid great 
cause to be pleased w'ith llieir bargain, for the book wa.s Rasselas, 
and it hud a great success, 

The plan of Rasselas might, howev'cr, have sei'med to invite 
severe criticism. Jolmson ha.s fretiuently l>lanicd SItakespeare 
for neglecting the propriirties of tinie and place, and for ascribing 
to one age or nation the manners and opinions of another. Yet 
Shakespeare has not sinned in this way more gri(»voiisly than 
Johnson. Rassela.s and Imlar, Nekayah and Pekviah, arc 
evidently meant to he Abvssinians of the tflth century; for the 
Europe which Imlac describes is the Europe of the i8ih century, 
and the inmates of the Happy Valley talk familiarly of that law 
I of gravitation which Newton discovered and which wa.s not fully 
received even at Camliridgcj till the iKth century. Johnson, not 
content w ith turning filthy .s-avage.s, ignorant of letters, and 
gorged with raw' steak* cut from living cows, into philosophers 
as cioijucnt and enlightened as himself or his friend Burke, and 
into ladies as highly accoinplished as Mrs !.cnnox or Mrs Sheridan, 
transferred the whole domestic system of ICnghmd to Egypt. 
Into a land of harem.s, a land of polygamy, a land where women 
are married w ithout ever lading seen, he introduced Hu* flirtations 
and jealousies of our hall-room.s. In a land where there is hound 
le.ss liherty of divorce, wedlock is (le.scrihed as the indissoliihlc 
compart. “ A youth and maiden meeting by chan<c, or brouglil 
togc?ther by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go 
home, and dream of each other. .Such,*’ says Ka.sselas, “ is the 
common process of marriage.” A writer who was guilty of such 
improprieties had iittk? right to blame the poet who made Hector 
quote Ari.stotle, and represented Jtdio Kornuno as flourishing in 
the days of the t raclc of Delphi. 

By such exertions as have been described Johnson svipporte<j 
him.self till the year 1762. In that year a great < hange in his 
circumstances took place. Hr had from a child been an enemy 
of the reigning dynasty. His Jacobite prejudices had lK*en 
exhibited with little di.sguise both in his works and in his con- 
versation. Even in his massy and elaborate Dictionary he had, 
with a strange want of taste and judgment, inserted hitter and 
contumelious reflections on the Whig party. The excise, which 
w*a.s a favourite resource f)f W hig financiers, he had designated 
as a hateful tax. He had railed against the commissioners of 
excise in language so coarse that they had serimi.sly thfiught of 
prosecuting him. He had with diflTiculty licen prevented from 
hold ng up the lord privy seal by name as an example of the 
meaning of the word renegade.” A pension he had defined as 
pay fiven to a state hireling to betray his country; a penaioner 
as a slave of state hired by a sti})enci to obey a master. It 
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seemed unlikely that the author of these definitions would him- 
self be pensioned. But that was a time of wonders. George III. 
had ascended the throne, and had, in the course of a few months, 
disgusted many of the old friends, and conciliated many of the old 
enemies of his house. The cit^ was becoming mutinous; Oxford 
was becoming loyal. Cavendishes and Bcntincks were murmur- 
ing; Somersets and Wyndhams were hastening to kiss hands. 
The head of the treasury was now Lord Bute, who was a Tor>', 
and could have no objection to Johnson’s Toryism. Bute wished 
to be thought u patron of men of letters ; and Johnsrm was one of 
the most eminent and one of the most needy men of letters in 
Europe. A pension of three hundred a year was graciously 
offered, and with very little hesitation accepted. 

This event produced a change in Johnson’s whole way of life. 
For the first time since his boyhood he no longer felt the daily 
goad urging him to the daily toil. He was at liberty, after thirty 
years of anxiety and drudgery, to indulge his constitutional 
indolence, to lie in bed till two in the afternoon, and to sit up 
talking till four in the morning, without fearing either the 
printer’s devil or the sheriff’s officer. 

One laborious task indeed he had bound himself to perform. 
He had received large subscriptions for his promised edition of 
Shakespeare; he had lived on those subscriptions during some 
years; and he could not without disgrace omit to perform his 
part of the contract. His friends repeatedly exhorted him to 
make an effort, and he repeatedly resolved to do so. But, not- 
withstanding their exhortations and his resolutions, month 
followed month, year followed year, and nothing was done. 
He prayed fervently against his idleness; he deleriiiined, as often 
us he received the sacrament, that he would no longer doze away 
and trifle away his lime; but the spell under whie li he lay resisted 
prayer and sacrament. Happily for his honour, the ( harm whi(‘h 
held him captive was at length broken by no gentle or friendly 
hand. He had been weak enough to pay serious attention to a 
story about a ghost which haunted a house in Cock I^mc, and had 
actually gone himself, with some of his friends, at one in the 
morning, to St |ohn’s (’hnrch,(1erkenwell, in the h(»pe of receiving 
a communication from the perturbed spirit. But the spirit, 
though adjured with all .solemnity, remained obstinately silent: 
and it soon appeared that a naiigbiy girl of eleven had been amus- 
ing herself by making fools of so many philosopliers. Cluin hill, 
who, confident in his powers, drunk with popularity, and burning 
with party spirit, was looking for some man of established fame 
and 'Jorv politii’s to insult, ('elebrated the ('ock Uine ghost in 
three cantos, nicknamed John.son Bomposo, asked where the book 
was whic h bad been so long promised and so liberally paid for, 
and directly accused the great moralist of cheating. This terrible 
word proved (‘ffectual, and in October 1765 appeared, after a 
delay of nine years, the new- edition of Shakespeare. 

This publication saved Johnson's character for honesty, hut 
added nothing to the fame of his abilities and learning. ’I'he 
Preface, though it contains some good passages, is not in his best 
manner. The most valuable notes are tho.se in w hich he had an 
opportunity of showing how attentively he had during many 
years observed human life and human nature. The best speci- 
men is the note on the character of Polonius. Nothing so gcjod 
is to be found even in Wilhelm Meister’s admirable e.xaniination 
of Hamlet. But here praise must end. It would be diflicult to 
name a more slovenly, a more worthless edition of any great 
cla.ssic.' Johnson had, in his prospectus, told tlie world that he 
was peculiarly fitted for the task which he had undertaken, be- 
(uuse he had, as a lexicographer, been under the necessity of 
Uiking a wider view of the English language than any of his pre- 
decessors. But, unfortunately, he had altogether neglected that 
very part of our literature wiUi which it is especially desirable 
that an editor of Shakespeare should be conversant. In the two 
folio volumes of the English Dictionary there is not a single 

» This famous dictum of Macaulay, though endorsed by Lord | 
Hosebery, has been energetically rebutted by Professor W. Raleigh : 
aiul others, who recognize Ix^th sagacity and scholarship in Johnson’s ; 
f’refacc and Notes. Johnson’# wide grasp of the discourse and ; 
knowledge of human nature enable him in a hundred entangled 
pn^s.'iges to go straight to the dramatist’s moaning.— (T. Sk ) 


passage quoted from any dramatist of the Elizabethan age except 
Sliakespeare and Ben Jonson. Even from Ben the quotations 
are few. Johnson might easily in a few months have made him- 
self well acquainted with every old play that w^as extant. But 
it never seems to have occurred to him that thi.s was a necessar>' 
preparation for the work which he had undertaken. He would 
doubtless have admitted that it would be the height of absurdity 
in a man who was not familiar with the w'orks of Aeschylus and 
Euripides to publish an edition of Sophocles. Yet he ventured 
to publish an edition of Sliakespeare, without having ever in hi.s 
life, as far as can be discovered, read a single scene of Massinger, 
Ford, Dekker, Webster, Marlow, Beaumont or Fletcher. His 
detractors were noisy and scurrilous. He had, however, acquitted 
himself of a debt which had long lam heavy on his conscience, and 
he sank Imck into the repose from which the sting of satire had 
roused him. He long continued to live upon the fame which he 
had already won. He was honoured by the university of Oxford 
with a do(!tor’s degree, by the Royal Academy with a professor- 
ship, and by the king with an interview, in which his majesty 
most graciously expressed a hope that so excellent a writer would 
not cease to write. In the interval between 1765 and 1775 
Johnson published only two or three political tracts. 

But, though his pen was now idle, his tongue was active. The 
influence (?xer('is(?d by his conversation, directly upcm those with 
whom he lived, and indirectly on the whole literar}^ world, was 
altogether without a parallel. His ('ollocjuial talents were indeed 
of the highest order. He had strong .sense, quick discernment, 
wit, humour, immense knowledge of literature and of life, and an 
infinite store of curious anecdotes. As re.spccted style, he spoke 
far lietler than he wrote. Ever)’ senlenc'e which dropped from 
his lip.s was as ( orrect in structure as the most nicely balanced 
period of the Ramhler, But in his talk there were no pompous 
triads, and little more than a fair proportion of words in -osity 
and -aiion. All was simplicity, case and vigour. He uttered 
Ids .slmrt, weighty , and pointed scntenc'es with a power of voice, 
and a justnc.ss and energy of emphasis, of whic h the (‘fifec't was 
rather increased than diminished by the rollings of his huge form, 
and by the asthmatic gaspings and puflings in which the peals of 
his eloquencT generally ended. Nor did the laziness which made 
him unwilling to sit down to his desk prevent him from giving in- 
striiclit n or entertainment orally. To di.seiiss qiiesticms of laste. 
of learning, of casuistry, in language so exact and .so forcible that 
it might have been printed without the alteration of a word, was 
to him no exertion, but a pleasure. He loved, as he .said, to fold 
his legs and have his talk out. He was ready to bestow the over- 
flowings of his full mind c>n anybody who would start a subject : 
on a fellow-passenger in a stage coach, or on the person who sal 
at the same table* with him in an eating-house. But liis conversa- 
tion was nowhere .so brilliant and striking as when he was sur- 
rounded by a few friends, whose abilities and knowledge enabled 
them, as he once expressed it, t(» s(*nd him back every ball that 
he threw. Some of t hese, in 1 764, formed themselves into a club, 
wliicb gradually became a formidable pc.)wer in the common- 
wealth of letters. The verdicts pronounced by thi.s conclave on 
new books were speedily known over all I.^ndon, and were suffi- 
cient to sell off a whole editicn in a day, or to condemn the sheet.s 
to the service of the trunkmaker ancJ the pastry cook. Gold- 
smith was the representative of poetiy’ and light literature, 
Reynolds of the arts, Burke of political eloquence and political 
philosophy. There, too, were Gibbc^n the greatest historian 
and Sir William Jones the greate.st linguist of the age. Garrick 
brought to the meetings his inexhaustible pleasantly’, his incom- 
paraiile mimicry, and his consummate knowledge of stage effect. 
Among the mo.st c’onstant attendants were two high-born and 
high-brt*d gentlemen, closely bound together by friendship, but 
of widely different characters and habits— Bennet Langtcn, 
distingui.shed by his skill in Greek literature, by the orthodox)- 
of his opinions, and by the sanctity of his life, and Topham 
Bcauclerk, renowned for his amours, his knowledge of the gay 
world, his fastidious taste and his sarcastic wit. 

Among the members of this celebrated body was one to whom 
it has owed the greater part of its celebrity, yet who was 
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regarded with little respect by his brethren, and had not without 
difficulty obtained a seat among them. This was James Boswell 
{q^v.)y a young Scots lawy er, heir to an honourable name 
and a fair estate. That he was a coxcomb and a bore, weak, 
vain, pushing, curious, garrulous, w’as obvious to all who were 
acquainted with him. 

To a man of Johnson’s strong understanding and irritable 
temper, the silly egotism and adulation of Bosw’cll must have 
been as teasing as the constant buzz of a fly, Johnson hated to 
be questioned ; and Boswell was eternally catechizing him on all 
kinds of subjects, and sometimes propounded siu'h questions as, 

** What would you do, sir, if you were locked up in a tower with 
a baby ? Johnso i was a water-drinker and Boswell was a wine- 
bibber, and indeed little better than an habitual sot. It was im- 
possible that there should be perfect harmony between two such 
companions. Indeed, the great man was sometimes provoked 
into fits of passion, in which he said things which the small man, 
during a few hours, seriously resented. F-veiy' quarrel, how- 
ever, was soon made up. During twenty years the disciple con- 
tinued to w'orship the master ; the master continued to scold the 
disciple, to sneer at him, and to love him. The two friends 
ordinarily resided at a great distance from each other. Boswell 
practised in the Parliament House of Edinburgh, and could pay 
only occasional visits to London. During those visits his ( hief 
business was to watch John.son, to discover all Johnson's habits, 
to turn the conversation to subjects about which Johnson was 
likely to say something remarkable, and to fill (juarto notebooks 
with minule.s of what Johnson had .said. In this way were 
gathered the materials out of w'hich w’as afterwards constructed 
the most interesting biographical work in the world. 

Soon after the club began to exist, John.son formed u connexion 
less important indeed to his fame, but much mure important 
to his happiness, than his connexion with Boswell. Henry 
Thralc, one of the most opulent brewers in the kingdom, a man 
of .sound and cultivated understanding, rigid princ iples, and 
liberal spirit, was married to one of those clever, kind-hearted, 
engaging, vain, perl young women who arc perpetually doing or 
saying what is not exactly right, but who, do or say what they 
may, arc always agreeable. In 1765 the Thrale.s became ac- 
(juainted with Johnson, and the acquaintance ripened fast into 
friendship. They were astonished and delighted by the brilliancy 
of his conversation. They were flattered by finding that a man 
so widely celebrated preferred their house to any other in London. 
Johnson soon had an apartment at the brewery in Southwark, 
and a still more plea.sant apartment at the villa of his friends on 
Streatham Common. A large part of every year he passed in 
those abodes, which must have seemed magnificent and luxuriou.s 
indeed, w'hen compared with the dens in which he had generally 
been lodged. But his chief pleasures were derived from wivat 
vhe astronomer of his Abyssinian tale called “ the endearing 
elegance of female friendship.” Mrs Thraie rallied Inm, soothed 
him, coaxed him, and if she sometimes provoked him by her 
flippancy, made ample amends by listening to his reproofs with 
angelic sweetness of temper. When he was diseased in body 
and in mind, she was the most tender of nurses. Ko comfort 
that wealth could purchase, no contrivance that womanly in- 
genuity, set to w'ork by womanly compassion, could devi.se, was 
wanting to his sick-room. It would seem that a full half of 
Johnson's life during about sixteen years was passed under the 
roof of the Thrales. He accompanied the family .sometime.s to 
Bath, and sometimes to Brighton, once to Wales and once to 
Paris. But he had at the same time a house in one of the 
narrow and gloomy courts on the north of Fleet Street. In the 
garrets w'as his librar>% a large and miscellaneous collection of 
books, falling to piece.s and begrimed with dust. On a lower 
floor he sometimes, hut ver\' rarely, regaled a friend with a plain 
dinner — a veal pic, or a leg of lamb and .spinach, and a rice pud- 
ding. Nor was the dwelling uninhabited during his long absences. 
It was the home of the most extraordinary' assemblage of inmates 
that ever w'as brought together. At the head of the establi.sh- 
ment Johnson had placed an old lady named Williams, whose j 
chief recommendations were her blindness and her poverty. But, 
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in spite of her murmurs and reproaches, he gax e an asylum to 
another lady who was a.s poor us herself, Mrs Desmoulins, whose 
family he had known many years l>eforc in Staffordshire. Room 
was found for the daughter of Mrs Desmoulins, and for another 
destitute damsel, who was generally addressed as Miss ("ar- 
michael, but w hom her generous host called l\)l]y . An old quack 
doctor named Levett, who had a wide practice, but among the 
ver>' poorest class, poured out Johnson’s lea in the morning and 
completed this strange menagerie. All these poor creatures 
were at constant war w ith each other, and with Johnson’s negro 
servant Frank. Sometimes, indeeil, they transferred their 
hostilities from the sonant to the master, (‘ompluined that a 
better table was not kept for Ihcni, and railed or maundered 
till their benefactor was glad to make his escape to Streatiu\m 
or to the Mitre Tavern. And yet he. who was generall>’ the 
haughtiest and most irritaldc of nuinkind. w ho was l>ut too prompt 
to resent anything which looked like a slight on the part of a 
purse-proud hook.scller, or of a noble and powerful patron, bore 
patiently from mendicants, who, hut for his bounty, must have 
gone to the workhouse, insults more provoking than those for 
w'hich he had knoc ked down Osborne and hidden defiance to 
Lhesterfield. Year after year Mrs W illiams and Mrs I )e.smonlins, 
l\)lly and Levett , (ontinued to torment him and to live upon him. 

The cour.se of life which has been described was interruptcul 
in John.son’s sixty-fourth year by an important event. He 
had early read an account of the Hebrides, and had been much 
interest«l by learning that there was .so near him a land i)eopled 
by a race which was still as rude and fiimple ns in the middle ages, 
A wish to become intimately acquainted with a .state of .society 
.so utterly unlike all that he had ever .seen fre(|uently rro.s.sed his 
mind. But it is not probable that his curiosity would have over- 
come his hahiUml sluggishness, and his love of the smoke, the 
mud, and the cries of London, had not Boswell importuned him to 
attempt the adventure, and offered to he lus .squire. At length, 
in August 1773, Johnson c ro.sscd the Highland line, and plunged 
courageously into what w as then considered, by most Engli.shmen, 
as a dreary and perilous wilderness. After wandering about two 
months through the Oltic region, sometimes in rude boats which 
did not protect him from the rain, and sometimes on .small shaggy 
ponies which could hardly hear ins weight, he returned to his old 
haunts with a mind full of new images and new theories. During 
the following year he emi)loycd him.self in recording his adven- 
tures, About the beginning of 1775 his Journey to the Hebrides 
was published, and was, during some weeks, the chief subject 
of conversation in all c in Ics in which any attention was paid to 
literature. Hi.s prejudice against the Scots had at length 
become little more than matter of jest; and whatever remained 
of the old feeling had been effectually removed by the kind and 
respectful hospitality with whic h he had lH*en received in every 
part of Scotland. It was, of course, not to he expected that an 
Oxonian Tory should praise tire l*rc.shyterian polity and ritual, 
or that an eye arrustomed to the hedgerows and parks of Knglancl 
should not he struc k by the harene.ss of Berwickshire and ]*:asl 
Lothian. But even in c t-nsure Johnsem’s tone is not unfriendly. 
The most enlightened Scotsmen, with Lord Mansfield at their 
head, were well pleas(?d. But .some foolish and ignorant .Scots 
men were moved to anger by a little unpalatable truth which was 
mingled with much eulogy, and assailecj him whom they < hcjse tc) 
consider as the enemy of their country with lihel.s much more 
di.shonoural)lc to their country than anything that he had ever 
said c)r wTitten. Thc‘y published paragraphs in the newspapers, 

; artic:les in the magazines, sixpe nny pamphlets, five-.shilling hooks. 
One scribbler abused Johnson for bcung [)!(?ar-ciyi*d, another for 
being a pensioner; a third informed the world that one of the 
' doctor’s unc Ics had bec‘n c onvic ted of felony in Scotland, and had 
I found that there was in that c ountrv' one tree c apalde of support- 
i ing the w eight of an Englishman. Maephersem, who.se Fingal had 
I been treated in the Journey as an impudent forgery, threate ned 
to take vengeance w'lth a cane. The only effect of this threat was 
that Johnson reiterated the erharge of forgery in the mo.st con- 
temptuous terms, and walked about, during some lime, with u 
cudgel. 
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Oi other assailants Johnson took no notke whatever. He 
had early resolved never to be drawn into controversy ; and he 
adhered to his renoJution with a steadfastness which is the more 
extraordinary because he was, both intellectually and morally, 
of the stuff of wliich controversialists are made. In conversation 
he was a sin^larly ea^er, acute and pertinacious disputant. 
When at a loss for good reasons, he tiad recourse to sophistry ; 
and when heated by altercation^ be made unsparing use of sar^ 
casm and invective. But when he took his pen in his hand, bis 
whole character seemed to be changed. A hundred bad writers 
misrepresented him and reviled him; but not one of the hundred 
could l)oaat of having been thought by him worthy of a refuta- 
tion, or even of a retort. One Scotsman, bent on vindicating 
the fame of S(x>ts learning, de£ed him to the combat in a detest- 
able latjn hexameter ; — 

''Maxitn<‘, si tu vis, cupio contcndrrr tecum." 

But Joltnson took no notice of the challenge. He always main- 
tained that fame was a shuttlecock which (xiuld lie kept up only 
by being beaten back us well as Ixiaton forward, and which would 
soon fall if there were only one battledore. No saying was 
oftener in his mouth than that fine apophthegm of Henlky, that 
no man wa.s ever written down but by himself. 

Unhappily, a few months after the appearance of the Journey 
to the UtbfidfSy ]ohn.s^)n did wliat none of his envious assailants 
could have done, and to a certain extent succeeded in writing 
himself down. The disputes between England and her Amera^ 
colonies had reached a point at which no amicable adjustment 
was possible. War was evidently impending; and the ministers 
seem to have thought that the eloquence of Johnson might with 
advantage be employed to inflame the nation against the opposi- 
tion at home, and against the rebels bc^yond tlie Atlantic. He 
had already written two or three trac ts in defence of the foreign 
and domestic policy of the government ; and those tracts, tlumgh 
hardly worthy of him, wore much superior to the crowd of 
pamphlets which lay on the counters of Almon and SUic-kdale. 
But his Tofcation no Tyranny was a pitiable failure. Even 
Boswell was forced to own that in this unfortunate piece lie could 
detecTt no trace of his master’s powers. The general opinion was 
that the strong fwuhies whii h hud produced the Dictionary and 
tlie Rambler were bggiuning to feel the effect of lime and of 
disease, and that the old man would l>est mnsult his credit by 
writing no more. But this was u great mistake. Johnson hud 
failed, not becansi* his mind was less vigorous than when he 
wrote Rasaelas in the evenings of u week, but bt'cuu.se he had 
foulisldy chosen, or siilTered others to choose for him, a subjetn 
such UaS he would at no time have iK’cn competent to treat. He 
was in no sense a statesman. He never willingly read or thought 
or talked about afTairs of state. He loved biogrujihy, literary 
history, the liistory of manners; but politiad history was posi- 
tively distasteful to him, 'I’lie question at issue between the 
colonies and the iiuithcr countr>’ was u (juestion aUiut wliich he 
had really notliing to say. llappily, Johnson soon luul an 
opportunity of proving most signally that his failure was noi to 
be ascribed to intellectual decay. 

On Easter Eve 1777 some persons, ileputed by a meeting which 
consisted of forty of the first booksellers in London, uillcd upon 
him. Though he ha<l some scruples about doing business at Uiat 
season, he rtx’cived his visitors with muidi civility. Tliey came 
to inform him that a aew edition of the English poel.s, from 
Cowley downwards, was in contemplation, and to ask him to 
furnish short biographical prefaces. He readily undertook the 
task for which he was pre-eminently qualified, llis knowledge 
of the literary liistory of England .since the Restoration was 
unrivalled. Thai knowledge he had derived partly from books, 
and partly from sounds which liad long been closed : from old 
Grub Street traditions; from the talk of for^tten poetasters 
and pamphleteers, who had long been l^dng in parish vaults, 
from the recollections of such men as Gilbert Walmesley, who 
had conversed witli the wits of Button, Cibber, who had 
mutilated the plays of two gener^ions of dramatists, Orrery;, 
who had been admitted to the society of Swift and Savage, who : 


had rendered services of no very honourable kind to Pope. The 
biographer therefore sat down to his task with a mind full of 
matUT. He had at first intended to give only a paragraph to 
every minor poet, and only four or five pages to the greatest name. 
But the flood of anecdote and criticism overflowed the narrow 
channel. The work, which wa.s originally meant to consist only 
of a few sheets, swelled into ten volumes — small volumes, it is true, 
and not closely printed. The first four appeared in 1779, the 
remaining six in 1781. 

The Lives of the Poets are, on the whole, the best of Johnson’s 
works. I'he narratives are as entertaining as any novel. The 
remarks on life and on human nature are eminently shrewd and 
profourul. The criticisms are often excellent, and, even when 
grossly and provokingly unjust, well deserve to be studied. 
Savage's Lije Johnson reprinted nearly as it had appeared in 1 744. 
Whoever, after reading that life, will turn to the other lives will 
lie struck by the difference of style. Since Joluison had lieen at 
case in his circumstances he liad written little and had talked 
much. When therefore he, after the lapse of years, resumed bis 
pen, the mannerism which he had contracted while be was in the 
constant habit of elaborate composition w'as less perceptible than 
formerly, and his diction frequently had a colloquial ease which 
it had formerly wanted. The improvement may be discerned 
by a skilful critic in the Journey to the Hebrides, and in the Lives 
oj the Poets is so obvious that it cannot escape tlie notice of the 
most careless reader. Among the Lives the best are perhaps 
those of Cowley, Dry den and Pope. The very worst is, beyond all 
doubt, that of Gray ; the most controverted that of Milton. 

This great work at once became popular. There was, indeed, 
muc‘h just and much unjust censure; but even those who were 
loudest in blame were attracted by the book in spite of them- 
selves. Malone computed the gains of the publishers at five or 
six thousand pounds. But the writer was very poorly remuner- 
ated. Intending at first to write very short prefaces, he had 
stipulated for only two hundred guineas. The booksellers, when 
they saw how' far his performance had surpassed his promise, 
added only anollicr hundred. Indeed Johnson, though he did 
not despise or affect to despise money, and though his strong 
sense and long experience ought to have qualified l\im to protect 
his own interests, seems to have been singularly unskilful and 
unlucky in his literary barj^ins. He was generally reputed the 
first English writer of his time. Yet several writers of his lime 
.sold their copyrights for sums such as he never ventured to ask. 
To give a single instance, Robertson received £4500 for the 
History of Charles I’. 

Johnson was now in his seventy -second year. 'J’he infirmities 
of age wtTe loming fast upon him. I’hat incviUible event of 
which he never thought without horror W’as brought near to liini ; 
luul his wliole life was darkened by the shadow of death. The 
strange dt^pendanls to whom he had given shelter, and to whom, 
in .spite of their faults, he w'as strongly attached by habit, 
dropped off one by one; and, in the silence t»f his home, he re- 
gn‘Ued even the noise ol their scolding matches. The kind and 
generous Thralc was no more ; and it w iis soon plain that the old 
Strcatiuim intiniucv cvmld not be maintained upon the same fool- 
ing. Urn Thralc herself coiifesscil that without her husband's 
assistance she did not feel able to entertain Jolinst)n as a constant 
inmate of her house. Free from the yoke of the brewer, she fell 
in love with a musie-mastor, high in liis profession, from Brescia, 
name<l Gabriel Piuzzi, in whom nobody but herself could discover 
anytliing to admire. The secret of this attachment was soon 
discovered by Fanny Burney, but Johnson at most only sus- 
pected it. 

In September 1782 the place at Strcathani was from motives 
of economy let to Lord Shelburne, and Mrs Thralc took a house 
at Brighton, whither Johnson accompanied her ; they remained 
for six weeks on the old familiar footing. In March 1783 Boswell 
was glad to discover Jolmson well looked after and staying with 
Mrs Thrale in Arg> ll Street, but in a bad state of health. Im- 
patience of Jolinson’s criticisms and infirmities had been steadily 
growing with Mrs Thrale since 1774. She now went to Bath 
with her daughters, partly to escape his supervision. Jolmson 
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was very ili in his lodging^ during the summer, but he still corre- 
sponded affectionately with his mistress and received many 
favours from her. He retained the full use of his senses during 
the paralytic attack, and in July he was sufficiently reco^^cred 
to renew his old dub life and to meditate further journeys. In 
June 1784 he went with Boswell to Oxford for the last time. In 
September he was in Lichfield, On his return his health was 
rather w’orse; but he would submit to no dictaiy* r^me. His 
asthma tormented him day and night, and dropsical symptoms 
made their appearance. His wrath 'was excited in no measured 
terms against the re-marriage of his old friend Mrs Thralc, the 1 
news of which he heard this summer. The whole dispute seems, 
to-day, entirely uncalled-for, but the marriage aroused some of 
Juiinson*s strongest prejudices. He wrote inconsiderately <m 
the subject, but we must remember that he was at the time 
afflicted in body and mentally haunted by dread of impending 
change. Throughout all his troubles he had clung vehemently 
to life. The feeling described in that fine but gloomy paper 
which closes the scries of his Idlers seemed to grow stronger in 
him as his last hour drew near. He fane ied Uiat he should be 
able to draw' his breath more easily in a southern climate, and 
would probably have set out for Rome and Naples but for his 
fear of the expense of the journey. 'Fhat expense, ifideed, he 
had the means of defraying: for he had laid up about two thou- i 
sand pounds, the fruit of lal>ours which had miuic the fortune of 
several publishers. But he was unwilling to break in upon this 
hoard, and he seems to have w’ished even to keej) its existenc e 
a secret. .Some of his friends hoped that the Government might 
be induced to increase his pension to six hundred pounds a year, 
but this hope was di.sappointcd, and he resolved to stand one 
P-ngli.sh winter more. 

That winter was his last. His legs grew weaker; his hrt*ath , 
grew shorter; the fatal water gathered fast, in spite of incisions | 
which he, courageous against pain but timid against death, urged | 
his surgeons to make deeper and deeper. Tliough live tender | 
(’are which had mitigated hi.s sufferings during months of sickness 
iit Streatham was withdrawn, and though Boswell was absent, 
he was not left desolate. 'I'hc ablest physicians and surgeons 
attended him, and refused to accept fees from him. Burke 
parted from him with deep emotion, Windham sat much in the 
sick-room. Frances Burney, whom the old man had (herished 
with fatherly kindne.ss, stood weeping at the door ; while Langton, 
whose piety eminently qualified him to an adviser and com- 
forter at such a time, received the last pressure of hi.s friend’s 
hand w'ithin. When at length the moment, dreaded through 
so many years, (ame dose, the dark cloud pa.s.scd away from 
Johnson’s mind. Windham’s .servant, who sat up with him 
during his last night, declared that “ no man could api)ear more 
collected, more devout or less terrified at the thoughts of the 
approaching minute." At hour intervals, often c»f much pain, 
he was moved in Iwd and addre.sscd himself veliemenlly to 
prayer. Jn the morning he wa.s still able to give his ljJes.sing. 
but in the aftenioon he Ixjcame drowsy, and at a (juarler pa.si 
.seven in the evening on the i^tn of December 1784, in hi.ssevenl) - 
.sixth year, he parsed away. He was laid, a week Juler, in West- 
minster Abbe>‘, among the eminent men of whom he had l»ecn . 
the historian— Cowley and Denham, Diyden and Congreve. 
Gay, Prior and Addison. (.M ) 

Bibliography. — The Hjdendkl example of lii.s style which Macaulay i 
contributed in the articie on Johnson to the 7th edition of this ency- | 
clopaedia has become claasic, and has thcTcfore been retainc<f above | 
with a few trifling modifleations in those places in w hich his in vincible ^ 
love of the picturc^ue has drawn him demonstrably aside from the 
dull lino ot veracity. Macaulay, it must be noU^. exaggerated 
persistently the poverty of Johnson's pedigree, the senuU^jr of his ' 
early married life, the gfotesqueness of his entourage in rlfxst Street, 
the decline and fall from complete virtue of Mrs Thrale, the novelty 
and success of the Diclwtiary, the complete failure of the Shakespeare 
and the political tracts. Yet this contribution is far more mellow 
than the article contributed on Johnson twenty- five years before 
to the Edimburgh Jieview in correction of Croker, Matthew Arnold, 
who edited six selected Lives of the poets, regarded it a.s one oi 
Macaulay's happiest and ripest efforts. It was written out of friend- 
ship for Adam ^ack, and " payment was not so much as mentioned." ; 
The big review's, especially the quarterlies, have ahvuA's been the 


[ natural home of Johnsonian atuily. Sir Waiter Scott, Croker, Hay- 
I ward, Macaulay, Thomas Carlyle (whose famous Fraser article was 
I reprinted in 1853) and Whitwell Elwin have done as much as any 
ImkIv perhaps to .sustain the xest for Johnsonian .•studies. Macau]av'.«s 
l^ediction that the interest in tlte man w'ouiil suprreodo that in Ins 
" Works " seemed am! seisms liki ly enough to justify il.sclf; bui 
his theory that the man alone mattei\*d and that a portrait painted 
by the hand of an insptrid idiot wa,s .a true measure of the man ha.s 
not worn better than the common run liteenw propewitionK. 
Johnson's prose is not extensively read, lint the same is true oJ 
nearly all the great prost' masters of the ibth ccntuiv. As in the 
case of ail great men, Johnson bus sufleied a good ileal at the hands 
of his imitators and admiriT.s. His pro.se, thoiigli not nearly .so 
uniformly monotonous or poh'syllabic as the ]>arodiats would fiave 
us fn lievc, unis at one time gr^tlv tiverpraised. From the " Life 
i of Savage " to the " Life of Pi>pe " it dcvoloiuHl a great deal, and in 
, the main improved, l o Uie last he sacrilict'd exjnession rather loo 
I much to style, and he was perhaps over conscious of the balanced 
I epithet. FUit he contributed Imlh dignity and dialectical force lo 
I tfieproRO movement of his period. 

I The Iwst edition 0/ his works is still tlu* Oxford edition ni m 
0 vols. At the present day, however, his periodical writings are 
neglected, and all that can be said to excite inti rest arc, first the 
1 Lives of thr Poets (best rslition Iw Hirkbeek 1 1 ill and H. S. Scott, vols., 

! 1905), and then Uie Letters, the Prayers and MetUtattonst mid the 
J*oems, to which may doubtfully be adiled theunee idolized ItasscLn. 
riie Poems iiml Passetas have been rej»riiUcd limes without uumlH i. 
The others have been ri-islited with serunulous care for the Oxford 
Ini versify Pi^ess by the pious (UligiMirt* of that mt»st enthiiHia.slic of 
all Johnsonians, Dr Birkbock J*lill. But the triiih'nev at tiie present 
day is uiuloiibtesdly lo prize John.son’s personality and suyingh more 
I than any of lus works Tlie.se aie pre.served io us in ji Isuly of 
biograjducal writing, the efncieiicy 01 \vhi<'h is um ([ualled in the 
whole range (»f literuhire, Hie ( hief constitiieiits are Johnson s 
• »wn Letters and Account of hts Lkje from hiS lUrtk to his lileveuth 
Year (1805), a fragment savetl from jrapins bunuMi in 1784 and not 
seen !»y Boswell; llu' lite !)y his old but nol very sympathetic friend 
uiul cluh-felK»w, Sir John llawkims (1787); Mrs I hrule-Piorsi's 
Anecdotes (1785) and LeUers\ the Ihnry ami Letters of Funny 
Burney (D'Arblav) (1841); the shorter lave* of Arthur Miirpliy, 
1 . Tyers, dec.; far aliove all, of courses Urn unitpie life bv )anie.H 
Boswell, hrst published m <701, and subsucpiently enctuslcd vciili 
vast ina.sses of [ohnsoniana in the siic:c(‘ssive edition.s of Malone, 
Croker, Napier, Fitzgerald, Mowbray Morris (Blobe), Birrrll, Jngpen 
(copiously illiiiitratcd) and Dr Hirkixck Hill (the most exhaustive). 

The NayingH and Jolitusoniaiui have Ix'uiJ reprinted in very tiiuny 
and various forms. Valualile work has bvon doin* in JolmscHiiaii 
genealogy and topjgraphy bv Alt yn 1 yell Kc.’ide in his Johmot ian 
Gleanings, iVc., and in (lie Memorial s' of Old Sta/ffmishtre (ed. W 
I l 3 ore»fort!). The most exccUiml Hhort Lives arc those by F. t«riint 
i lEtig. Writers) and Sir Leslie Stephen (Lug. Men ui Letterh), I’ro 
; tc'ssor W. Raleigh’s es.suy (Stejilien I.etlurtO, Dad KoHcbery's 
1 estimatr Leslie Slejihen’s arlii h' it) the Dictionary of 

I National Ptogrutdiv, with bibliography and list of iKirtruits, Nhniilr) 
j be consulted. Johnson's " 1‘lub " (" The I lub ") slill eKi^tn, find 
I h.if5 c:oiitaine<l ever siiu e his tiiuc a large proport sui of the |)ublit 
; celebriluLs of its day. A " John.son CJiib,'’ wJiit ji ha.s iiK lijib-d many 
j Jtdin.son .St bolars and h;Ls publi.sla d pajx r ., was f«>im«le<l in i8Hf,. 

■ Lichfield h.is t.'iken an active part in tne rommeim»ratioii of |ohnso»i 
! .since 1.887, v('ijen pjhniviii’* birthplace was wnured a*, a municipal 
museum, uiiri I.icldield was the cfiief scene oj the I ticenfen.iry 
, C elebrations oi Septeiubei i<>o<i (liilly dt‘w:ril-ed in A, M Uomdlc ys 
hr fohnsoii and Mrs 'f ftralc, Uio<i), i-<inluinmg, togefliei with new 
mat<*iial‘, and poiiniits, an essav dealing with Macsmlav's ireatnu'nl 
of the JohnHon-'ITirale episodes bv 'I. Seccombe). Statues both of 
JohnfKjn and tkjswell arr* in I lie tr.ai kel nhice at I.icldield. A .statue 
was erected in St haul's in and thcK- are rornmeiiioralive 

(ablets in Liclilirld t .atb« flia 1 , yt Nicholas (Brighton), I Mtovc'ter, 
St (‘leriieni Dane.- (London), (iwavnynog and eiHewhere. (T. Sn ) 

JOHMffONy SIR THOMAS (jb(>4 1729), Kngli.sli merc hant, was 
liom in Liverpoo! in Noveml)er i6<)4, lie succccdccl liis father 
in 16H9 as bailiff and in 1695 as mayor. From 1701 to 172J he 
represented JJvcryjool in pariianwtnt, and he w'a.s knighted by 
Queen Anne in 1708. He effeetcri the separation of Liverpool 
from the parish of Walton-on'llie-IIill ; from the Crown he 
obtained the grant to thn corporation of the site of the okJ castle 
where he plannerl the town market; while tfic* construction 0/ the 
first floating dock (1708) and tlie building of St Peter’s and St 
George’s churches were due in great mwisure bis efforts. He 
was interested in the totiacco trader; in 1715 he conveyed 130 
Jacobite prisoners to the American planutions. In 1723, having 
lost in .speculation the fortune whi( h he had inherit£*d from his 
father, he went himself to Virginia as collector of custotns on 
the Rappahannock river. He died in Jamaica in 1729. A 
Liv<Tfx>ol street is named Sir Thomas Buildings after him. 
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JOHHSON» THOMAS, English i8th*century wood-carver and 
furniture designer. Of excehent repute as a craftsman and 
an artist in wood) his original conceptions and his adaptations 
of other men’s ideas were remarkable for their extreme flam- 
boyance, and for the merciless manner in which he overloaded 
them with thin and meretricious ornament. Perhaps his most 
inept design is that for a table in which a duck or goose is dis- 
placing water that falls upon a mandarin, seated, with his head on 
one side, upon the rail below. No local school of Italian rococo 
ever produced more extravagant absurdities. His clocks bore 
scythes and hour-glasses and flashing sunbeams, together with 
whirls and convolutions and floriated adornments without end. 
On the other hand, he occasionally produced a mirror frame or 
a mantelpiece which was simple and dignified. The art of 
artistic plagiarism has never been so well understood or so 
dexterously practised as by the iHth-century designers of English 
furniture, and Johnson appears to have so far exceeded his 
contemporaries that he must be called a barefaced thief. The 
three leading “ motives ” of the time—Chinese, Gothic and I..ouis 
Quatorze — were mixed up in his work in the most amazing 
manner; and he was exceedingly fond of introdu('ing human 
figures, animals, birds and fishes in highly incongruous places. 
He appears to have defended his enormities on the ground that 
“ all men vary in opinion, and a fault in the eye of one may be 
a beauty in that of another; ’tis a duty incumbent on an author 
to endeavour at pleasing every taste.” Johnson, who was in 
business at the ” Golden lioy ” in Grafton Street, Westminster, 
published a folio volume of Designs for Picture Frames and elabra. 
Ceilings f 6rr. (1758); and One Hundred and Fifty Neuf f)esigns 
(1761). 

JOHNSON, SIR WILLIAM (i7i;-i774), lirilish soUlier and 
American pioneer, was born in Smithtown, Co. Meath, Ireland, 
in 1715, the son of Christopher Johnson, a country gentleman. 
As a boy he was educated for a commercial career, but in 
1738 he removed to America for the purpose of managing a 
tract of land in the Mohawk Valley, New York, belonging to his 
uncle, Admiral Sir Peter Warren (1703-1752). He c.stal)lished 
himself on the south bank of the Mohawk river, about 25 m. 
W, of Schenectady, Before 1743 he removed to the north side 
of the river, The new settlement prospered from the start, and 
a valuable trade was built up with the Indians, over whom 
Johnson exercised on immense influence. The Mohawks 
adopted him and elected him a sachem. In 1744 he was ap* 
pointed by Governor George Clinton (d. 1761) superintendent 
of the affairs of the Six Nations (Iroquois), In 1746 he was made 
commissary of the province for Indian affairs, and was influential 
in enlisting and equipping the Six Nations for participation in 
the warfare with French Canada, two years later (1748) being 
placed in command of a line of outposts on the New York 
frontier. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle put a slop to offensive 
operations, which he had begun. In May 1750 by royal ap|K)inl- 
ment he became a member for life of the governor\s council, and 
in the same year he resigned the post of superintendent of 
Indian affairs. In 1754 he w^as one of the New York delegates 
to the intcr-coloniol convention at Albany, N.Y. In 1755 General 
Edward Braddock, the commander of the British forces in 
America, commissioned him major-general, in which capacity he 
directed the expedition against (’rown Point, and in September 
defeated the French and Indians under Baron Ludwig A. 
Diesknu (1701-1767) nt the battle of Uike George, where he 
himself was wounded. For this success he received the thanks 
of parliament, and was created a baronet (November 1755). 
From July 1756 until his death he was ” sole superintendent of 
the Six Nations and other Northern Indians.” He look part in 
General James Abercrombie’s disastrous campaign against Ticon- 
derogn (1758), and in 1759 lie was second in command in General 
John Ih’idcaux's expedition against Fort Niagara, succeeding to 
the chief command on that officer*s death, and capturing the fort. 
In 1760 he was with Genenil Jeffrey Amherst (i7i7-i797)at the 
capture of Montreal. As a reward fqr his ser\aces the king granted 
him a UaCt of xoo,ooo acres of land north of the Mohawk river. 
It was due to his influence that the Iroquois refused to join 


Pontiac in his conspiracy, and he was instrumental in arranging 
the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768. After the war Sir William 
retired to his estates, where, on the site of the present Johnstown, 
he built his residence, Johnson Hall, and lived in all the stylo of 
an English baron. He devoted himself to colonizing his exten- 
sive lands, and is said to have been the first to introduce sheep 
and blood horses into the province. He died at Johnstown, 
N.Y., on the nth of July 1774. In 1739 Johnson had married 
Catherine Wisenberg, by whom he had three chi dren. After 
her death he had various mistresses, including a niece of the 
Indian chief Hendrick, and Molly Brant, a sister of the famous 
chief Joseph Brant. 

His son, Sir John Johnson (1742-1830), who was knighted 
in 1765 and succeeded to the baronetcy on his father’s death, 
took part in the French and Indian War and in the border warfare 
during the War of Independence, organizing a loyalist regiment 
known as the ” Queen’s Royal Greens,” which he led at the battle 
of Oriskany and in the raids (1778 and 1780) on Cherry Valley 
and in the Mohawk Valley. He was also one of the officers of 
the force defeated by General John Sullivan in the engagement 
at Newtown (Elmira), N.Y., on the 29th of August 1779. He was 
made brigadier-general of provincial troops in 1782. His estates 
had been confiscated, and after the war he lived in Canada, where 
he held from 1791 until his death the office of superintendent- 
general of Indian affairs for British North America. lie received 
£45,000 from the British government for his losses. 

Sir William’s nephew, Guy Johnson (1740-1788), succeeded 
his uncle as superintendent of Indian affairs in 1774, and served 
in the French and Indian War and, on the British side, in the 
War of Independence. 

8ce W. L. Stone, Li/e 0/ Sir William Johnson (2 vols., 1865); 
W. E. (irifl’is, Sif William Johnson and ihe Six Nations (1801) 
in “Milkers of America Series"; Augustus C, Buell, Sir William 
Johnson (190 5) in “ Historic Lives Series “ ; and J. Walls De Pcvslcr, 
“ The Life of Sir John Johnson, Bart.," in The Orderly Book of Sir 
John Johnson during the Oriskany Campaign, nyb-nyy, aimotaled 
hy William L. Sto c (1882). 

JOHNSTON, ALBERT SIDNEY (1803-1863). American Con- 
federate general in the Civil War, was born at Washington. 
Mason county, Kentucky, on the 3rd of February 1803. He 
graduated from West Point in 1826, and served for eight years 
in the U.S. infantr\' as a company officer, adjutant, and staff 
officer. In 1834 he resigned his commission, emigrated in 183^ 
to Texas,! hen a republic, and joined its army as a private. His rise 
was very rapid, and before ong he was serving as commander- 
in-chief in preference to General Felix Houston, with whom he 
fought a duel. From 1838 to 1840 he w’as Texan secretary for war, 
and in 1839 he led a successful expedition against the Cherokee 
Indians, From 1840 to the outbreak of the Mexican War he lived 
ill retirement on his farm, but in 1846 he led a regiment of Texan 
volunteers in the field, and at Monterey, as a staff officer, he had 
three horses shot under him. In 1849 he returned to the Unileci 
States army as major and paymaster, and in 1855 became colonel 
of the 2n(i U.S. Cavalry (afterwards 5th), in which his licut.- 
coloncl was Robert Lee, and his majors were Hardee and Thomas. 
In 1857 he commanded the expedition sent against the Mormons, 
and performed his difficult and dangerous mission so successfully 
that the objects of the expedition were attained without blood- 
shed. He was rewarded with the brevet of brigadier-general. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 Johnston, then in 
command of the Pacific department, resigned his commission and 
made his way to Richmond, where Pres. Jefferson Davis, whom 
he had known at West Point, at once made him a full general in 
the Confederate army and assigned him to command the depart- 
ment of Kentucky. Here he had to guard a long and weak line 
from the Mississippi to the Alleghany Mountains, which wus 
dangerously advanced on account of the political necessity of 
covering friendly country. The first serious advance of the 
Federals forced him back at once, and he was freely criticized 
and denounced for w'hat, in ignorance of the facts, the Southern 

? rcss and people regarded as a weak and irresolute defence, 
ohnston himself, who had entered upon the Civil War w ith th(‘ 
reputation of being the foremost soldier on either side, bore with 
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fortitude the reproaches of his (’ountr>^men, and Davis loyally 
supported his old friend. Johnston then marched to join 
Beauregard at Corinth, Miss., and with the united forces t(H>k 
the offensive against Grant's army at Pittsburg Landing. The 
battle of Shiloh (g"\) took place on the 6th of April 1862. The 
Federahs were completely surprised, and Johnston was in the full 
tide of succcs.s when he fell mortally wounded. He died a few 
minutes afterwards. President Davis said, in his message it) the 
(.'onfederate congress, “ Without doing injustice to the living, it 
may safely be said that our loss is irreparable,” and the subse- 
<^ucnt history of the war in the west went far to prove the truth 
of his eulogy. 

His son, William Prkston Johnston ( 1809), who 

served on the staff of General Johnston and subsequently on that 
of President Davis, was a distinguished professor and president 
of Tulanc University. His chief work is the Lift* of General 
Albert Sidney Johnston (1878), a most valuable and exiiaustive 
biography. 

JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER (1849-1S89), Americ^in historian, 
was l)orn in Brooklyn, New York, on llie 29th of April 1849. He 
studied at the Polytechnic institute of Brooklyn, graduated at 
Rutgers College in 1870, and was admitted to the l)ar in 1875 in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, where he taught in tlic Rulgttrs 
College grammar school from 1876 to 1879. He was principal 
of the Latin .school of Norwalk, Connecticut, in 1879 18H3, and 
was professor of jurispruden(’e and politi(‘al economy in the 
college of New Jersey (Princeton University) from 1884 until 
his death in Princeton, N.J., on tlie 21st of July 1889. lie 
wrote A History of American Polities 7 ' he Genesis of 

a Nexv England Stale— Con neeticul (188,^), in “ Johns Hopkins 
University Studies A History of the I’nited States for Sihools 
(1886); Connecticut (1887) in the ‘‘American ( ummonwealtlis 
Scries the article on the historv' of the United States for the 
c;tli edition of the Kneyclopaedia Hritannica, reprinted as The 
United States: Its History and Constitution (1887); a ('hapter 
on the history of American political parties in the seventh 
volume of \Mnsor's Narrative and Critical History of America, 
and many articles on the liistorv of American politics in Jailor'.s 
Cyclopaedia of Political Science, Political Economy, and Political 
History of the United States (1881 1884). These lu.st articles, 
w’hich like his other writings represent much original n?.searc|i 
and are excellent examples of Johnston’s rare talent for ter.M 
narrative and keen analysis and interpretation of fact.s, were 
repuhlishcd in two volumes entitled American 1 Political History, 
(1905-1906), edited bv Professor J. A, Woodburn. 

JOHNSTON, Alexander keith (1804 1871), Scottish 

geographer, was bom at Kirkhill near Edinburgh on the 28th 
of December 1804. After an education at the high scliool and the 
university of Edinburgh ho was apprenticed to an engraver; 
and in 1826 joined his brother (aftei wards Sir William Johnston, 
lord provost of Edinburgh) in a printing and engraving business, 
the well-known cartographical firm of W. and A. K. Johnston. 
His interest in geography had early developed, and his first 
important work was the Saiional Atlas of general geography, 
which gained for him in 184^^ the appointment of CJeographcr- 
Royal for .Scotland. Johnstcjn wa.s tlie first to bring the study 
of physical geography into competent notice in England. His 
attention had been called to the subject by Humboldt ; and after 
years of labour he published his magnificent Physical Allas in 
1848, followed by a scc(-nd and enlarged edition in 1856. This, 
by means of maps with descriptivx* letterjjrc.ss, illustrates the 
geologv*. hydrography, meteorologv', botan\', zoologv*, and 
ethnology of the globe. The rest of Johnston’s life was devoted 
to geography, his later years to its edu( ati< nal aspects especially. 
His servires were recognised I»y the leadimr scientific sf^cieties of 
Europe anrl America. He died at P)(n Rhydding. \’(ak.-,hirc, , 
on the 9lh of July 1871. Johnsw n published a Uictionary of ' 
Geography in 1850, v ith manv later editions; The Royal Alias of | 
Modern Geography, begun in 1855 ; an atlas of military ge ography ’ 
to accompany Alison's History of Europe in 1848 s^rj.; and a 
variety of other atla.ses and maps for educational or scientific < 
purposes. His son of the same ruinie (1844-1879) was also the 


author of various geographical works and papers; in t87,v 1875 
he wiLS geographer to a commission for the survey of JVraguav ; 
and he died in Afrii a while leading the Royal Geographical 
Society’s expciiition to Lake Nvasa. 

JOHNSTON, ARTHUR (1587 -* i(>4i), Scottish physician ami 
writer of Latin vtusc, wa.s the son of ait .Vhcrdconshirc laird 
Jtihnston of Johnsiiui and Uaskicben. and on his mother’s side 
a grand-son of the seventh Lord Forlus. It is probable that he 
began his university studies at one. or both, oi the colleges ut 
Aberdeen, but in 1008 he proiecilcd to Italv ami graduated 
M.D. at Padua in jOio. 'rherealicr lie resided at Sedan, in 
ihc company of the exiled .Andrew Melville («/.;•.), and in lUU) 
was in practice in Paris, lie appears to have relumed to 
England about the time of James l.’s death am) to lia\{* hem 
in Abcrtlcen aluiut 1028. lie met IauuI in Fdinburgh at the 
lime of Uharles l.’s Scottish coronation luid was en 

I'ouragCLl by him in las literary clIoiTs, partly, it is said, for the 
undoing ol Btichanan’.s reputation as a Latin poi*l. lie was 
appointed rei lor of King s Uollege, .Aberdeen, in IniV' i<>.^7. 
Four years later he died al Dxiord, on liis way io Lomlon, 
whither latud had invited him. 

jotiiiston left niviri* Itiaii ton wrirks, all in T.a(in. On two ot 
tliese, published in the satue year, his reputation i-ntirety rests ; 
(a) Ins version of tlie I'salms (i'salmonim havu/is l>iniif^lnasis hoetna 
ft iiintiroriiw cvuimclunruiu, Alieideeii, and (h) In,. ;inlholoj;y 

of contenqxirarv l.atin verse bv Senlliili pot ts {Ih'tmar portamm 
scotorum hujus acvt tUustrnm, Ainsterdatn, 10 r;). He had pulihshetl 
in loj t a volume entilled Cantu / Salontonis /uiiaphrasis f*urtini, 
whitli, dedicated to ('liatles I., hail broii;;lit limi to the noliee of I .aiuL 
t he full version of the Psalms was the icsidl of l.iiiid's (‘luonrage 
imml. Ihe book was for some* lime a stronj; rival of Itmhanan's 
vv nk, thougli ils^ood Htitinit v was not supisioi lo that of the latter, 
riie Dvltauc, m two small thick vohinu's ol and pages, was a 
patiiotii ehoi t in imitation ol the various volumes tumitM' a simiLo 
title) which had been {Kipular on the (‘oiilinenl during the sonnid 
decailt* of Ihe renturv. 1‘h<* voliiine.s are de(|icat<‘f| by Jolmslon 
to John Scot of Scofstarvet, at whose expense (he col lee led work^ 
were publisln^d after johiistoids death, at Middidbuit; (io|*»). Selec 
lions iVoin Ins own poems occupy liases da* lirst volume 

divid<‘d into thne sections, Parerga, lipigrammata and Masat 
Auhenr. Ifi* published a volume of epigrams nl Aberdeen in \h\2, 
In these pit‘ccs he shows himself at his best. Mis sacred txiems, 
winch had appeared in tin* Opera (10, pj), were n'jninted by (aiiuler 
in his Puctarum Siotoruni tnuute sat rae (1710). I ht‘ earliest lives 
are by Taiuder (u.s.) and lien.sori (in J\\uhni Davittm, 1741). Kiiddi 
man’s Vindication of Mr Oeorgr Puchunnn's Paraphrase (1745) Ix'Kan 
a pamphlet controversy regarding the merits of the rival jmets. 

JOHNSTON^ SIR HENRY HAMILTON (1858- ), Britisii 

administrator and explorer, wa.s born on the i2lh of June 1858 at 
Kenninglon, London, and educated at Slockwell grammar school 
and King’s College, London. He was a .student for fotir years in 
the painting s(’hools of the Royal Atadcmy, At tlic age of 
eighteen he begun a scries of travels in Ivurope and North Afrii a, 
(hiefly as a .stiidenl of painting, arcliiiecture and languages. 
In 1879-1880 he visited the then little known interior of 'I'unisiu. 
He had also a .strong licnt tow^ards /oology and rornpurative 
anatomy, and c.'irried on worI< cf this de.scriplion al the Royal 
C'diege of Surgeons, of whose Hunterian Collection he afterwards 
became one* of Ine Iruslees. In 1882 be joined llat earl of Mayo 
in an expedition to tlie southern part of Angola, a distrie! then 
much traversed by 'I’ransvaal Boers. In 188^^ jolinstcm visiteil 
11 . M. Stanley on tla; Congo, and was enaliled liy that explorer to 
visit the river al>o\’e Stanley Pool a I a lime win n it was .scarcely 
known to other F.uropeani than Stanley and Ik* Bra/za. 'I'hese 
joumcN's attractefi the attention of tlie Royal fieograpliical 
.So< ietv and ifie P»ritish A.s.sor ialion, and the last named in con- 
rit-rl with til!-* Koval .Society conferred f n Jolinsfon the leadership 
of the scientific expedition to Mount Kilirnanjaro whicli slarteil 
from Zanziliar in Afiril 1884. John.slon'.^ work in this regir/n 
was also under flu* flireefion of Sir John Kirk, British consul 
at Zanzibar. While in tin- Kilimanjaro di.strii t Johnston coi;- 
chided tre.'uies with tla* chiefs of Mo.slii and 'raveta (Taveita) 
I'he.se treaties or . oncessi<.nii were transferred lo the merr liant . 
who fonnrled the British La.st Africa Company, and in tla* final 
agreement with Ca /many Taveta fell to rh-iat Britain. Jn 
October 1885 Johnston was appointed Britisii viM.;-coriiul in 
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Cameroon and in the Niger delta, and he became in 1887 acting 
consul for that region. A British protectorate over the Niger 
delta bad notified in June 1885, and between the date of 
his appointment and 1888, together with the consul E. H. 
Hewett, Johnston laid the foundations of the British administra' 
tion in that part of the delta not reserved for the Royal Niger 
Company. His action in removing the turbulent chief Ja-ja (an 
cx-slave who had risen to considerable power in the palm-oiJ 
trade) occasioned considerable criticism but was approved by the 
foreign Office. It led to the complete pacification of a region long 
disturbed by trade disputes. During these three years of resi- 
dence in the Gulf of Guinea Johnston a.scended the Cameroon 
Mountain, and made large collections of the flora and fauna of 
Cameroon for the British Museum. 

In the .spring of 1889 he was sent to Lisbon to negotiate an 
arrangement for the delimitation of the British and iWtuguese 
sphere.s of influence in South-East Africa, but the scheme drawn 
up, though very like the later arrangement of those regions, 
was not given efTect to at the time. On his return from Lisbon 
lie was despatched to Mozambique as consul for I Portuguese East 
Africa, and was further c harged with a mission to Lake Nyasa to 
pat ify tliat regiem, then in u disturbed state owing to the attacks 
of slave trading Arabs on the stations of tlie African l^kes 
'JYading Company— an unofficial war, in which Captain (after- 
wards Colonel Sir Frc^dcrick) l..ugard and Mr (afterwards 
Sir Alfred) Sharpe distinguished iheinselvcs. Owing to the 
unexpected arrival on the scene of Major Serpa Pinto, Johnston 
was compelled to dec'lare a British protectorate over the 
Nyasa region, being assisted in this work by John Buchanan 
(vice-consul), Sir Alfred SharjH?, Alfred Swann and others. 
A truc‘e was arranged with the Arabs on Lake Nyasa, and 
within twelve months the British flag, by agreement with 
the natives, hud been hoisted over a very large regi(»n which 
extendtid north of Lake Lungunyika to the vicinity of Uganda, 
to Katanga in the Congo Free State, the Shir^ Highlands 
and the central Zambezi. Johnston’s scheme, in fart, was that 
known as the “ Capt-lo-Cuiro,” a pliruse which lie liud brought 
into use in an artic le in The Tivtes in August 1888. According 
to his arrangement there would have been an all-British route 
from Alexandria to Cape Town. But by the Anglo-German 
agreement of the ist of July 1890 the British sphere north of 
Tanganyika was abandoned to Germany, and the Cape-to-C'airo 
route broken by n wedge of German territory, Jolinstcn 
returned to Britisli Central Africa ns commi.ssioner and consul- 
general in 1891, and retained that post till 1896, in which year 
he was made n K.C.B. His health having suffered much from 
African fever, he was transferred to Tunis as consul-general 
(1897). In the autumn of 1899 Sir Harry Johnston was 
despatched to Uganda ns special commissioner to reorganize 
the administration of that protectorate after the suppression of 
the mutiny of the Sudanese soldiers and the long w’or with 
Unyoro. His two years' work in Uganda and a portion of what 
is now British East Africa were rewarded at the close of 1901 by 
a (LC.M.G. In the spring of the following year he retired from 
the consular ser\’ice. After 1904 he interested himself greatly 
in the affairs of the Liberian republic, and negotiated various 
arrangements with that negro state l>y which order was brought 
into its finances, the frontier with France was delimited, and the 
development of the interior by means of roads was commenced. 
In 1903 he wiis defeated as Liberal caiiclidate for parliament 
at a by-election at Rochester. He met with no better success at 
West Marylebone at the general election of 1906. 

For his services to zoology he wa^s awarded the gold medal 
of the Zoological Society in 1902, and in the same year was 
made an honorary doctor of science at Cambridge. He received 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical and the Royal Scotti.sh 
Geographical societies, and other medals for his artistic work 
from South Ken.singt on and the Society of Arts. His pictures, 
chiefly dealing with African subjects, were frequently exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. He was the author of numerous books on 
Africa, including British Ccutn}] Afriia (1897); The Cclonizatu^i 
of Africa (1899V. The Vgandu Protectorate (ici02)\ Liberia {i^o 6 )\ 


I George Grenfdl and the Congo (1908). During his traveb in 
the north-eastern part of the (>)ngo Free State in 1900 be was 
instrumental in discovering and naming the okapi, a mamma! 
nearly allied to the giraffe. His n^me has httn connected 
with many other discoveries in the African fauna and flora. 

JOHNSTON, JOSEPH EGGLESTON (1807-1891), American 
Confederate general in the Civil War, was bom near Farmville, 
Prince Edward county, Virginia, on the 3rd of February 1807. 
His father, Peter Johnston (1763-1841), a Virginian of Sottish 
descent, served in the War of Independence, and afterwanis 
became a distinguished jurist; his mother was a niece of Patrick 
Henry. He graduated .1 Wc.st Point, in the same class with 
Robert E. Lee, and was made brevet second lieutenant, 4th 
Artillery, in 1829. He served in the Black Hawk and Seminole 
wars, and left the army in 1837 to become a civil engineer, but 
a year afterwards he was reappointed to the army as first 
lieutenant, Topographical Engineers, and breveted captain for his 
conduct in the Seminole war. During the Mexican war he was 
twice .severely wounded in a reconnaissance at Cerro Gordo, 1847, 
was engaged in the siege of Vera Cruz, the battles of Contreras, 
Churubusco, and Molino del Rey, the storming of Chapultcpec, 
and iheas.sault on the city of Mexico, and received three brevets 
for gallant and meritorious service. From 1853 to 1855 he was 
employed on Western river improvements, and in 1855 he 
became lieut.-rolonel of the ist U.S. Cavalry. In i860 he 
was made quartermaster-general, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. In April 1861 he resigned from the United States 
army and entered the Confederate ser\dce. He w'as commis- 
sioned major-general of volunteers in the army of Virginia, and 
assisted in organizing the volunteers. He was later appointed a 
general oflieer of the Confedertu y, and assigned to the command 
of the army of the Shenandoah, being opposed by the Federal 
army under Patterson. When McDowell advanced upon the 
Confederate forces under Beauregard at Manassas, Johnston 
moved from the Shenandoah Valley with great rapidity to 
Beauregard’s nssistaiire. As senior offievr lie took command on 
the field, and at Bull Run (Manassas) (y.r.) won the first impor- 
tant Confederate victor}’. In August 1861 he was made one of 
the five full generals of the Confederac}’, remaining in command 
of the main army in Virginia. He commanded in the liattle 
of Fair Oaks (May 31, 1862), and was so severely wounded as 
to be incapacitated for several months. In March 1863, 
still troubled by his wound, he was assigned to the command of 
the south-west, and in May was ordered to take immediate 
command of all the Confederate forces in Mississippi, then 
threat cned by Grant’s movement on Vicksburg. \\'hen Pember- 
ton’s army was besieged in Vicksburg by Grant, Johnston used 
ever}’^ effort to relieve it, but his force was inadequate. Later 
in 1863, when the battle of Chattanooga brought the Federal 
to the borders of Georgia, Johnston was assigned to command 
the Army of Tennessee at Dalton, and in the early days cf May 
1864 the combined armies of the North under Sherman ad'v'anccd 
against his lines. For the main outlines of the famous campaign 
l>etween Sherman and Johnston see American ( fvil W ar (S 29). 
From the 9th of May to the 17th of July there were skirmishes, 
actions and combats almost daily. The great numerical superi- 
ority of the Federals enabled Sherman to press back the Con- 
federates without a pitched battle, but the seterity' of the 
skirmishing may be judged from the casualties of the tw’o 
armies (Sherman’s about 26,000 men, Johnston’s over 10,000), 
and the obstinate steadiness of Johnston by the fact that his 
opponent hardly progressed more than one mile a day. But 
a Fabian policy is never acceptable to an eager people, and w'hen 
Johnston had been driven back to Atlanta he was superseded 
by Hood w'ith orders to fight a battle. The wisdom of John- 
ston’s pliin was soon abundantly clear, and the Confederate 
cause was already lost when Lee reinstated him on tlie 23rd of 
Februar}’ 1865. \N iih a handful of men he opposed Sherman’s 
march through the Carolinas, and at Bcntonville, N.C., fought 
and almost w'on a most gallant and skilful battle against hea\7 
odds. But the Union troops steadily advanced, growing in 
strength as they' went, and a few days after Lee’s surrender at 
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Appomattox Johnston advised President Davis that it was in 
his opinion wrong and useless to contuiue the conflict^ and he was 
authorized to make terms with Sherraan. 1 he terms entered 
into between these generals, on the i8th ol April, leaving been 
rejected by the United States government, another agreement 
was signed on the a6th of April, the new terms being similar to 
those of the sunrender of Lee, After the close of the war 
Johnston engaged in dvil pursuits. In 1S74 be published a 
Narrative of MUitary Operations during the Civil IKnr. In 1877 
Iw was elected to represent the Richmond district of V irginia in 
congress. In 1887 he was appointed by President Cleveland 
U.S. commissioner of railroads. Johnston was married in 
early life to Louisa (d. 1886), daughter of Ijouis M'Lane. He 
died at Wasliington, D.C., on the 21st of March 1891. leaving no 
children, j 

It was not the gwd fortune of Johnstun to acquire the prestige j 
which so much assisted J-.ee and Jackson, nor indeed did he | 
sess the power of enforcing his will on others in the same degree, 
but his methods were exact, his strategy mlm and liaianccd, and. 
if he showed him.self less daring than his comradc.s, he was un- 
surpassed in steadiness. The duel of Sherman and Johnston 
is almost as personal a contest between two great captains as 
were the campaigns of Turenne and Montccucculi. To Monte- 
cucculi, indeed, both in his military character and in the incidents 
of his career, Joseph Johnston bears a striking resemblance. 

Sr‘c Hughes, Genera! Johnston, in “ Great Commanders Series " 

(1893). 

JOHNSTONE, a police burgh of Renfrewshire, Scotland, on 
the Black Cart, it m. U’. of (ilasgow by the Glasgow Sonlh- 
Western railway. Pop. (1901), 10,50,^. The leading industries > 
include flax-.spinning, cotton manufactures (with the introdiu tion | 
of which in 17.ST the pror»perit>* of the town lH*gan).pui)er-making, | 
shoe-lace making, iron and brass foundries and engineering j 
works. 'I'here arc also coal mines and oil works in the vicinity, j 
Klderslic, i m, E., is the reputed birthplace of Sir William | 
Wallace, but it is doubtful if Wallace’s Yew',” though of 1 
great age, and “ Wallace’.s Oak/* a fine old tree that perished I 
in a storm in 1856, and the small tastellaied building (tradi- i 
tionally his house) whicli preceded the present mansion in the j 
west end of the village, existed in his day. 

JOHNSTOWN, a city and the county -seat of Fulton county. 
New York, U.S. A., on Cayadutta creek, about 4 m. N. of the 
Mohawk river and about 48 m. N.W. of Albany. Pop. (1890), 
7768; (1900), 10,130, of whom 1653 WTre foreign - b( ; (1905, | 

state census), 9765. It is served by the Fonda, Johnstown k | 
(jloversville railroad, and by an electric line to .Schener lady . 
The city has a Federal building, a Y.M.f’.A. building, a city 
hall and a Carnegie library ( 1 902). The most interest ing building 
is Johnson Hall, a fine old baronial mansion, built by Sir William 
Johnson in 1762 and his home until his death; his grave is just 
outside the present .St John’s episcopal church. Originally j 
the hall was flanked by two stone forts, one of which is still j 
standing. In 1907 the hall wa.s bought by the state and was i 
placed in the custody of the Johnstowm Historical .Society, < 
w'hich maintains a museum here. In the hall Johnson estab- | 
iished in 1 766 a Masonic lodge, one of the olcie.st in the United 
States. Other buildings of historical interest are the Drumm 
House and the Fulton county court house, built by Sir William 
Johnson in i763and 1772 respectively, and the gaol (1772), at first j 
used for all \ew' York west of Schenectady county and during | 
the War of Independence as a dvil and a military* prison. The ' 
court house is slid to be the oldest in the United States. Three 
miles south of the city is the Butler House, built in 1742 by ; 
Colonel John Butler (d. 1794), a prominent Tor\' leader during the ! 
War of independence. A free school, .said to have been the first ! 
in New’ York state, was established at Johnstown by Sir William i 
Johjison in 1764. The cit}’ is (after Gloiersville, 3 m. distant) ; 
the principal glove-making centre in the United Slate.s, tlie j 
product being valued at $2,581,274 in 1905 and being 14*6 % j 
of the total value of this industrj' in the United States. The j 
manufacture of gloves in commercial quantities wras introduced i 
into the United States and Johnstown in 1809 by Talmadge | 


Edw'ards, who waa buried theie in the colonial cemetery. The 
value of the total factoiy product in 1905 was ^4,543,272 (a 
decrease of 11*3% since 1900). Johnstown was settled about 
1760 by a colony of Scots brought to America by Sir William 
Johnson, within whose extensive grant it was situated, and in 
whose honour, in 1771, it was named. A number of important 
conferences between the colonial authorities and i\\t Iroquois 
Indians were held here, and on the a8th of October 1781, during 
the War of Independence, Cokmel Marinus Willett (i74c^i83o) 
defeated here a force of British and Indians, whose leader, 
Walter Butler, a son of ( olonel Julm Builer, and, witli him, a 
participant in the V^'yoming mas.s.icres, was mortally wounded 
near West Canada creek during the pursuit. lohnsli>wn was 
incorporated as a village in 1808, and whs ('hartei(*ci as a citv' 
in J 895. 

JOHNSTOWN, a city ot Cnmbria county, iVnnsylvmiia, ILS.A., 
at the coniluence of tlie C'oncinaugh river and Siuny creek, alxuit 
75 in. E, by S. of Pittsburg. Pop. (1890). 21 ,805 ; (1900), 35,930, 
of whom 7318 were loreign born, 2017 being llungarians, 
Germon.K, and 923 Austrians; (1910, census), 55,482. 
It ki .served by the Pennsylvania and tir Baltimore iV ()hi(» 
railways, dhe city lies about 1170 It. above the .sea, on level 
ground extending for some distance along the river, and nearly 
cnclo.sed by high and [irccipiious liilis. Among the public 
buildings and institutions arc the (.‘ambriu iroe lil>niry (containing 
about 14,000 volumes in 1908), the city hull, a tine higli school, 
and the Conemaugh Valley memorial hospital. Koxlniry J*ark, 
about 3 m. from the city, is rwirhed by electrir lines. Toal, 
iron ore, fire clay and limestone abound in the vieinily, and the 
cUy has large plants for the inanulactun* of iron and .steel. 
'I'he total value of the faetory product in 1905 wa.s 28,81; 1 ,806, 
an increase ot 35*2 sinc e 1900. A settlement was established 
here in 1791 by Joseph Jahns, in who.sc* honour it was named, 
and the plucT was .soon laid out as a town, but it was not inc!or- 
|x)ral(?(J as a city until 1889, the year of the disa.stroiis Johnstown 
lk»fKl. In 1852 a dam (700 ft. long and 100 ft. high), intended 
to provide a .storage re.servoir for the Pennsylvania canal, had 
Ix'en built across the South i-ork, a branch of the (’onemaugh 
river, 12 m. utiove the city, but the Pennsylvimia canal was 
subsequently abandoned, and in 18S8 the dam wac bought and 
repaired by the South Fork hunting anti fishing club, and Gone 
rnaugh lake was formed. On the 3iJ»t of May 18H9, during a 
heavy rainfall, ilie dam gave way and u maas of water 20 ft. or 
more in heiglil at ilB head Bwept over John.stown at a .Bpeed of 
about 20 m. an hour, almost rompietJely destroying the city. 
The Pennsylvania railroad bridge wiih.stood the strain, and 
against it the flood (liled up a mairs of wreckage many feel in 
height and several aere.s in area. On or in this confused mas.s 
many of the inhabitants were saved from drowning, only to be 
burnet! alive wdien it caught fire. Seven other towns and 
villages in the valley were also swept away, and the total loss 
of livc.s was 2000 or more. A relief fund of nearly S3, 000, 000 
was raised, and the city was quickly rebuilt. 

JOHOR (Joborc is the local official, but incorrect spelling), 
an independent Malayan state at the south(?rn end of the 
peninsula, .stretching from 2" 40' .S. to Gape Romania (Ramunya), 
the most .southerly point on the mainland of Asia, and iiu liiding 
all the small islands adjacent to the coast which lie to the soiitli 
of parallel 2 40' .S. It is bounded N. by the protected native 
state of Pahang, N.W. by the Negri .Semhilan anrl the territory 
of Malacca, .S, by the strait which divide.s .Singapore island from 
the mainland, K. by the China .Sea, and W. by the .Straits of 
Malacca. TIjc province of Muar was placed under the admin- 
i.stration of Johor Iw the British government as a tcmjwjrary 
mca.surc in 1877, and was still a portion of the .sultan’s dominions 
in T91C. The roa.st line measures about 250 m. Tlie greate.sl 
length from K.W. to .S.E. is 165 m.; the greatest hrt^adlh from 
E. to W. TOO m. n)e area is estimated at ubail 9000 sq. m. 
The principal rivers arc the Muar, the most important waterway 
in the south of the peninsula; the Jolior, up which river the old 
capital of the slate was situated; the Endau, which mark.s the 
boundar>’ with Pahang; and the Ikltu Pfthat and S^fd^li, of 
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comparative unimportanrc. Johor is less mountainous than ' or the serious devotion to dull duties which is the distinguishing; 
any other state in the peninsula. 'Hu; highest peak is (lunong mark of the English civil service. Muar, in imitation of the 
Ledang, called Mt Ophir by Europeans, which measures some | JJritish system, is ruled by a raja of the house of Johor, who 
4000 ft. in height. Like the rest of the peninsula, Johor is bears the title of resident. Li .) 

covcT(?d from end to end by one vast spread of forest, only JOIGNY^ a town of central France, capital of an arrondis.se- 
broken here and tfiere by clearings and .settlements of insig- ment in the department of Yonne, 18 m. N.X.W. of Auxerre 
nificant area. The capital Is Johor Hhani (pop. about 20,000), by the Paris-Lyon-Mediterran6e railway. Pop. 4888. 

situated at the nearest point on the mainland to the island of It i.s situated on the flank of the hill known as the Cote St 
Singapore. The fine j)alaee built by the sultan Abubakar is Jacques on the right bank of the Yonne. Its streets are steep 
the principal feature of the town. It is a kinri of OrienUiI and narrow, and old houses with carved wooden facades are 
Monte Carlo, and is much resorti^d to from Singapore. The ■ mimerou.s. The church of St Jean (i6lh century), which once 
capital of the provinc(; of Muar is Handar Maharani, named after stood within the enceinte of the old castle, contains a represen- 
the wife of the sultan before he bad assumed his final title, tation (15th century) of the Holy Sepulchre in white marble. 
'I’hc climate of Johor is healthy and equable for a country situ- Other interesting buildings arc the church of St Andr^ (12th, 
ated so near lo the equator ; it is cooler than that of Singapore. I i6tb and 17th centuries), of which the bc.st feature is the 
The shade lemj)eratiin* varii^s from <)8'5 F. to 68*2* F. The Renaiissanre portal with its fine bas-reliefs; and the church of 
rainfall averages 07*28 in. per annum. No exatrt figures can St Thibault (16th century), in which the stone crown suspended 
be ol3tnine(l as to the population of Johor, but the be.st estimates ; from the choir vaulting is chiefly noticeable. The Porte du 
])lace it at about 200,000, of whom 1 so, 000 are Chinese, ,35,000 Itois, a gateway with two massive flanking towers, is a relic of 
Malays, 15,000 javiine.se. We are thus presented with the* ! ihc 10th century castle; there i.s also a castle of the i6th and 
iHirious .s[)cc*taele of a country under Malay rule in which the i7tb centuries, in part demolished. The hotel dc ville (i8th 
fhincse onlmimber the people of the land by more than four rentury) shelters the library; the law-court contains the sepul- 
in one. It is not possible to obtain any exact data on the .subject cbral chapel of the Ferrands (i6th century). The town is the 
of the revenue and expimditure of the state, 'Fhe revenue, ! .^^eat of a sul:)-prcfecL and has tribunals of first instance and of 
however, is jirobably ubout 750,000 dollars, and the (‘xpenditure | < (immcrce, and a communal college for boys, it is industrially 
under public .service i.s comparatively small. 'I'be revenue is j unimportant, ljut the wine of the Cote St Jacques is much 
r hiefly ileri\'ed from ilie revenue farms for opium, spirits, | esteemed. 

gambling, Arc., and from duty on |)(‘pper and gambier exported Joigny (/ovi/iianwi) was probably of Roman origin. In the 
by the Chine.se. 'Phe cultivation (d lliese prodm ts forms the i lolh century it became the scat of a ('ounlship dependent on 

principal industry. Areta-nuts and <'opra are also exported in tlial of Champagne, which after passing through .several hands 

some (juantities, more especially fnun Muar. 'Jliere is little <ame in tlie i8lh century into the po.s.session of llie family of 

mineral wealth of proved value, Villeroi. A fragment of a ladder preserved in the church of St 

History. - li is claimed that the Mahornrnedan empire of .\ndre ( ommemorales the siK’ce.ssful resistance offered b\’ tlie 
Johor was founded by the sultan of Malacca after his expulsion town lo the English in 1429. 

from his kingdom by the l*ortugiiese in 1511. Jl is certain that JOINDER, in English law, a term lused in several eonnexion.s. 

Johor look an acti\'e part, only .second to that of Achin, in the Joinder of causes of action is the uniting in the same action 

protracted war between tlie [Portuguese and the Dutch for the | several causes of action. Save in actions for the re('u\'ery of 
pos.session of Malacca. Eater we find Johor ruled by an oflu’cr I land and in actions by a trustee in bankruptcy a plaintiff may 
of the sultan of Rinuw (RTaii), bearing ihc title of Tumr*nggong, j without leave join in one action, not several actions, l)ut several 
and owing feudal allegiance lo his master in common with the j “ cau.ses of action.” Claims by or against husband and wife 
RSndahara of Pahang. In 1812, however, this oflficer seems to | may be joined with daims by or against either of them separately, 
have thrown off the (ontrol of Kiouw, and to have a.s.sume(l the j Claims by or against an executor or adminislratur as such may 
title of sultan, for one of his descendants, Sultan Husain, <Tded | be joined with claims by or against him personally, provided 
the island of Singapore to the East Jndia I ompany in 1819. In j such claims arc alleged to arise with reference to the estate of 
1855 the llien sultan, Ali, was deposed, and hi.s principal chief, j which the plaintiff or defendant sues or is sued as executor or 
the Tumfinggong, was given the supreme rule by the Pritish. ■ administrator, t.'laims by plaintiffs jointly may be joined with 
His son TumCnggong Alnibakar proved to be a man of excep- claim.s by them or any of them separately against the same 
tional intelligence. He made numercais vi.'iits to Europe, took defendant. 

considerable interest in ihc government and development of his | Joinder in jleadinfi is the joining by the parlies on the point 
countrv’’, and was given by Queen N'ictoria the title of maharaja j of matter issuing out of the allegations and pleas of the plaintiff 
in 1879. On one of his visits to England he was made the and the defendant in a cause and the putting the cause upon 
defendant in a suit for breach of promise of marriage, but the trial. 

}>laintiff was non-suited, since it was decided that no action lay Joinder of parties. — U’here parties may jointly, severally or 

against a foreign sovereign in the English law <'ourts. In 1885 , in the alternative bring separate actions in respect of or arising 
be entered into a new agreement willi the Hritish governmcnl, out of the same transaction or series of transa<lions thev may, 
and was allowed lo a.ssume the title of sultan of Uie state and by Order XVE of the rules of the ,s\ipreme court, be joined in 
territory of Johor. He was succeeded in 1895 action as plaintiffs. 

Sultan Ibrahim. The government of Johor has lieen comparu- JOINERY^ one of the useful art.s which contribute to the 
lively so free from abuses under its native rulers that it has comfort and conveniemc of man. A.s the arts of joinery and 
never been found necessary to place it under the residential carpentry are often followed by the same individual, it appear.^ 
system in force in the other native slates of the peninsula which natural to conclude that the same principles arc common to 
are under British control, and on .several t>ccasions Abubakar both, but a clo.ser examination leads to a different conclusion, 
used his influence with good effect on the side of law and order. The art of carpentry is directed almost wholly to the supjjort of 
rhe close proximity t>f Johor to Singapore has constantly weight or pressure, and therefore its principles must be sought 
subjected liu‘ rulers of the former stale lo the influence of in the mechanical sciences. In a building it int'ludcs all the 
European public opinion. None the less, the Malay is by nature rough timber work necessary for support, division or conne.xion, 
l)iit ill fitted for the drudgery which is necessary if proper and its proper object is to give firmncs.s and stability. The art 
attention is to be paid to the dull details whereby government of joinery has for its olqect the addition in a building of all the 
is rendered good and etVicient. Abubakar's principal adviser, fixed woodwork neccssarv* for convenience or ornament. The 
the Dfito ’Mi^ntri, was a worthy servant of his able master, joiner's works are in many cases of a complicated nature, and of ten 
Subsequently, however, the reins of government came chiefly require to be executed in an expensive material, therefore joinerv 
into the hands of a set of young men who lacked either experience requires much skill in that part of geometrical science whi<'h 
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treats of the projection and description of lines, surfaces and 
solids, as well as an intimate knowledge of the structure iind 
nature of wood. A man may be a good carpenter without Lh i* g 
a joiner at all, but he ciuinot be a joiner without bciiig roinpeU nt, 
at least, to supertdse all the operations required in carpentry. 
The rough labour of the carpenter renders him in sonic degree 
unfit to produce that accurate and neat workmanship whicli is 
expected from a modem joiner, but it is no loss true that the 
habit of neatness and the great precision of the joiner make him 
a much slower workman than the man practised in works of 
carpentry. In caipentry framing owes its strength mainly to 
the form and position of its parts, but in jehntry the strength of 
a frame depends to a larger extent upon the strength of the ' 
joinings. The importance of fitting the joints together as 
accurately as possible is therefore obvious. It is \'ery desirable ! 
that a joiner shall be a quick workman, but it is .still more .si> 
that he shall be a good one. and that he should join his materials I 
with firmness and accutacy, It is also of the greatest iniportance 
that the work when thus put together shall t>c constructed of ' 
such sound and dry materials, and on such jirinciples. that the : 
whole shall bear the various changes of temperature and of ' 
moisture and drtmess, so that the least po.ssible shrinkage or ; 
swelling shall take place; but provision mu.st be made so that, : 
if swelling or shrinking does occur, no ilamage shall be done to i 
the work. | 

In early times every part wa.s rude, and jointed in the most 
artless manner. The first dawnings of ilie art of modern ’ 
joinery appc.ar in the thrones, stalls, pulpits and screens of early 
Gothic cathedrals and ( hurclics, but even in these it is iiulehled I 
to the carver for everything tliat is worthy of regard. With the j 
revival of classic art, however, great changes took place in every | 
sort of construction. Forms began to be introduced in arrhitec- 
ture which could not be executed at a in^^derale expcn.se with* ait 
the aid of new principles, and these principles were discovered 
and published In* praclii al joiners. These authors, M'ith their I 
si'anly gioinelrical knowledge, had bul confu.sed notions ol 
these prin 'iples, and ai cordingly their de.scriptions arc (»ften | 
obscure, and sometimes erroneous. 'J'he framed wain.scot ol ; 
small panels gave way to the large bolection moulded panelling. 
Door.s which were fonncily heavily framed and hung < n ina.^sive : 
posts or in jambs of cut stone, were now framed in light panels ! 
and hung in nmulded dressings of wood. The scarcity ol oak ^ 
timber, and the expense of working it, suli.scqucntly led to j 
the imporlalion of fir limber from northern Kuropc, and ! 
this gradually superseded all other material save for special i 
work. ; 

Tools and Materials , — The joiner operates with saws, plane.s, ; 
chisels, gouges, hatchet, adze, gimlets and other boring instru* | 
iiients (aided and directed by i luilked lints), gauges, .squares. . 
hammers, wallets, floor cramps and a great many other t<iols. i 
Mis operatirms consist princijially of sawing anrl planing in all 
their varieties, and of .setting out and making jf>inis of all 
kinds. There is likewise a great range other (»peration;^ 
such as paring, gluing up, wedging, pinning, fixing, filling 
and hanging —and many which depenrl on nailing and screwing, ! 


work for fitting up and makes any small portions that may still 
be required. 

The preparation of joincr\’ entirely by hand is now the cxciqv 
lion — a fact duo io the evcr-incivasing use of machines, which 
ha^e remarkably shortened the time retjuirod to execute the 
ordinary operntiens. \’arii'us machines rapitily and perfectly 
execute planing and surfa' ing, mortising and moulding, leaving 
the cruft.sman merely to fit and glue iiji. Large quantities of 
machine-made flooring, windowdrames and doors are nt»\\ 
irnpmted into r.ngliind from ( anad.i and tlu' continent of Kuri»|)e. 
The timber is grown near the place of mamilacluie, and this, 
coupled with the fact that labour at a k)w rale of >\age.s is casil> 
obtainable on the Coniinent. enables llx cost of produi tion lo 
be kept very low. 

The structure and properties of wood should he tlioroughlv 
understood by every joiner, i'he man who has made the nature 
of limln'r his study has alvva\ s a decided ailvanlagi* owr those 
who ha\c neglected this, d'imber shrinks considerably in the 
width, but not appreciably in the length. ( )wing to this shrink 
age certain joints and details, hereinalter ilescrihed and illns 
irated, are in common use lor llic purpose of counteracting the 
bad effei'l this movement would otherwise hav e upon all joiih in 
work. 

The kinds of wood commonlv einpltyed in joineiv au* the dilleu iil 
speei»*s of Nortli Kuropean and Nmlh AiiHaican pine, oak, leak and 
mahogany (see l iMitKiO, 'I he c.icater part ol hatidish joiners’ woilt 
is executcsl in flu* n«irfh(‘rn pine exporfeil lioin the Itiillic coun1ri<‘s 
Iteiuc the jointT obtains the ]ttanUs, dt ots, ha I tens tuiil strips tioin 
which he shapes Ids work, I he tiinher reaelic', the worknuin lioni 
tin* sawmills in a .size eonr eim nl lor the use lie inleiid.s, eonsnlerahle 
time ami laliour l>einf’, Mave<| in this wav, 

A log ol tindier sawn t«> a sqiiaie sicliuii is termed a In 

section it may range from i to i J It. squate, J‘lan/<s aie formed hv 
sawing the balk into sections Itom ii to iH in. wide and \ to o in 
thick, and the term i/rai is applied to sawn sfulf 9 in, wide ami to 
4A in, thick. Uattens art* hoard.s luiinmg not mort* than t in. tliiek 
and 4 to 7 in. with*. A is not. tlm leer limn ij in,, the widlli 
being about in, 

~ Sulv (fig. 1) are used lor loiiiing boards together 

edgt* to edge, and art* wid»lv en)pk>ver| in tlooiing. In the .st/uarr 
joint the etlgtis ot the boaid*' are (arelidlv shot, tin? ( wfi edges to ht' 
joined iaoughl t.og(*ther with glue applied hot, ami the hoartls 
lightly clamped and h it to div, ■ , 

when the siiilace IS 1 leaned oil wii h ’ j // H. •; | 1 

the smoothing plane. A joint m !■— J 
general use tor joining up boards 

loi fast ias, panels, linings, w'lmlow j " V ' ( p,7' ( 

Uiards, and other work cd a like j .*/ 1/ V, cnjwj ,V j 

nat me is formed in a similar manner Z 

to the alMW'C, bill with a cross *^"*“’’** ei.iUKl»rri/tr .nnnuo. l 

grained tongue in«erl<*<l, thercbv j " I 

greallv strengthening the woik at i ' ./» .:A ( . . . cy . -iJ 

an otherwise naturally weak p.diii * toi*K»r.i 

‘rhis is termed a iross-tofifJurU and ^ / 

joint. The Uowilled )oini 1 , [ j j si ^ 

ii s'luJMf clued if.itii striiiciiHui.d 
with hard w'ood or iron dowel, s ireM.vmi.ik uniKurd 
ins'-rled in the edge of e.-,. h 
lioard to a depth of aUmt 'I in. L ... 

placed about in. apart . ■» ■■■■■ ■ 1 

'I'iie matchrd joint is shown in } ^ ^ \ 

tw'o torn IS, i>ea(tc;d and joinir-d M.v*'-ii*^d a v-Vinfrii 


fjiiMivnl A 

r — 


I'liiiiKlird A Iniiicut'il 


'd.vurio'iv 'cl, 
A lfiii^;tieil 


SpluyWii, ll•hrtl> d, 


liiiWi'llrd j'liie 


Mull lird A Itniuli'd |oiiit 


M.v*'-Ii*^d A V.jf iufrd 


su<h a.s laying floors, hoarding ceiling.s, wainscoting wall.'', 
liracketing, cradling, firring, and the like. In additiem to the 
wood ou which the joiner works, he requires also glue, while 
lead, naiks, brads, screws and hinges, and afce.ssorily he applies 
liolt.s, locks, bars and other fastcning.s, together with pulleys, 
lines, weight.s, holdfa.sts, wall hooks. 'I'he joiner'.s w<irk ha- 
a hou.se is for the most part pre j)ared at the shop, where there 
should be convenience for doing exerything in the be.st and 
readio.st manner, so that little remains when the e.ircase is ready 
and the floors laid but to tit, fix and hang. Tlie .sashe.s, frame.-, 
doors, shutters, lining.s and soffits arc all framed and put together, 
i.c, wedged up and cleaned off at the shop: the flooring is planed 
and prepared with rebated or grooved edges ready for laying, 
and the moulded work — the picture and dado rails, architrave^, 
skirtings and panelling — is all got out at the shop. Cn a new- 
building the joiner fits up a temporarv’ workshop with fKnche.s, 
sawing stools and a ^tf»ve for his glue pot. Here he adjusts the 


Maf«.hffl |)Oiii(hrig is fr»‘qij‘Mil\ 
used as a h*Hs expensiw subslilnh- 

for panelled Irannng. Although ol can.'^e in npjx'aram.t it e;o)n"i 
comfiare with tin* l.ilier, it ha:, a somewhat orim menial apjM Hri.'M * , 
and tlje moulded joints allow ‘.hririkage to take plm e wittiouf dein 
I merit to the appearance of the work, 'I he rvhated joint is nsr-d in 
i th»- nu eting styles <if easements and folding doors, and it is ns*'fnl in 
eydufliru' draughts and pievenhiig observatam through the joint. 

Of the an^lf joints (fig. 2) in < r mrrion use by ihe joi/ier the followinj' 
are tin* most important. Thewr/ir is sliovvii m the drawing, and i-. 

well known as lo need littb* fh.sciipiion Although simple, u 
needs a prariised and acenrat" ti;<r)d lor ns pro)»ei execution. 'I In 
common mitre i.s e.ssentiallv wak unless i<'irjforeed with blocks gliie/l 
into the angle at the back of it, and is therr fore oiLeii Rtienglherj/-.) 
w'ith a fe,i!her of wood or iron. Other vanafions of the mitre ar^- tie- 
mitre and butt, uswl where the pieces connei ierl are ot unequal line k 
nirss; the mitre and rebate, with a stpiar^ nection which facilitates 
nailing or screwing; the mitre rebate and feather, similar o* the latter, 
with a feather giving additional strength to the joint; and tJie mtUf 
•jrnove and toneue, having a tongue w'orker' on the niatenai iUtjlf in 
place of the fe itlier of the last-named joint ‘riu last tw'O methods 
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are u«ed in the best work, anrl. carefully worked and ghjed, with 
the assistance; of aii^le blocks i^lur J at the back, (Jjvialo ttic neces* 
sity of face screws or naiis. The keyed miife consists of a simple 
mitre joint, which after being glued up has a number of pairs of 

saw cuts made across the angle, 
into which are fitted and giucrrl 
thin triangular Klip» of hard wood, 
or as an alternative, pieces of brass 
or other metal, Othf.T forms of 
angle joints are liased on the 
rebate with a bead worked on in 
such a position as b> liide any 
bad effects caused by the joint 
opening by shrinkage. They may 
be secured either by nailing or 
»rr(!wmg, nr by glued angle blocks. 

The dovetail is a most important 
joint; iUi most usual forms arc 
illu.strated in fig. 3. The mitre 
dovetail is uscxl in the best work. 
It will be seen that the dovetail 
is a l(‘non, HhajH'd as a wedge, and it 
is this (Jistinguishing feature which 
give.s it great sireiigUi irrespec- 
tive of glue or .screws. It is invalu- 
able in framing togethcT joiners' 
iittinga; iU use in drawers espe- 
cially provides a good example of 
Its purpose and structure. 

Warping in Wide Boards . — It is 
ncccs.sary to prevent the tendency 
to warp, twi.st and split, whicli 
boaids of great width, or .several 
boards glued together edge to edge, uatuially p‘.>s.sc.SH. ()n tlie other 
hand, swelling and shrinking due br changes in the humidity of the 
atmosphere niust not be checked, or the result will be disastrous. 
I'o eftect this end various simple devices are available. The direction 
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Fig. 3. -Dovetails. 

of the annular rings in alternate boards may be reversed, and when 
the board.s have been carefully jointed with tongue.s or dowels and 
glutrd up, a hard -wood tapering key, tlovctail in swtion, may be let 
into a wide dovetail at the back (hg. 4). It must be accurately fitted 

aiul driven lightly honic, but, 
of course, not glued. Battens 
of liard wooil may be used for 
the (uiuie purpose, fixed either 
with liard- wood buttons or by 
means of brass slots anil 
screws, tile slots allowing for 
any slight inoveinent that 
may take place. With lioards 
of a .substantial thickness light 
iron rods mav be u.sod, holes 
being bored through the thick- 
ness of the boards and rods 
IXLSsed through; the edges are 
then gluetl up. 'fhis method 

Fir 4 -^PreviMitioii of VVnrniiicr «‘bective and neat in 

I<io. 4.— Irevciitioiiof warpmg. 

mutable when a smooth surface is desired 011 both sides of the work. 

Mouldtrtf^s arc used in joinery t) reUeve plum surfaces by tlie 
contrasts of light and shade formed by their memlwis, and to orna- 
ment or accentuate those particular iiiii tions which the designer mav 
wish to bring into prominence. Great skill and ili'^crimiuntion are 
required in designing and applying moulding.s but that matter falls 
to the qnalitied designer and is perhaps outside the province of the 
practical workman, whose work is to carry out in on accurate 
and finished manner the ideas of the draughtsman. The character 
of a moulding is groatlv aiffseted bv the nature and appearance of the 
wood in which it is worked. A section suitable for a han! regularly 
grained wood, such as nmhucany, would proliablv look insign iitcaht 
if worked in a softer wood with pronounced markings, MouUlings 
worked on woods of the former tv^ naav consist of small and delicate 
members; woods clf the latter cl^ rer|ttire hold Ireatmont. 

Tlie monldings of joinery, as well as of all other mouhled work 
used in connexion with a building, arc usually worked in accordance 



with full-sifed deb'il drawings prepared by the architect, and are 
designed by him to conioxm with the style and .iass ol bniiding, 
fhere arc, however, a number of moulded forms it common use 
w'hich have particular name^?; seed >ns are s lown of many of these 
in fig. 5. Most (A them occur i » the class 0 architecture of both 
Greeks and Homans. A 
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striking distinction, how- 
ever, existed in themould- 
ing.s of thc.se two peoples; 
the curves of the Greek 
moulding.s were either de- 
rived from conic sections 
or drawn in freehand, 
while in typical Homan 
work the curved compo- 
nents were segments of a 
circle. Numerous exam- 
ples of the use of these 
foriihs occur in 01 dinary 
joinery work, and may 
be recognized on refer- 
ence to the illustrations, 
which will be easily un- 

Mouldings may be either stuck or planted on. A stuck moulding 
is worked directly on to the framing ' i.‘ used to ornament ; a planted 
moulding is separately worked and fixed in ])osilion with nails or 
screws. Beads and otlier small mouldings should always be stuck; 
larger ones are usually planted on. In the case of mouldings plante^J 
on panelled work, the nails should be driven through the moulding 
into the style or rail of the framing, and on no account into the panel. 
By adopting tlic former method the panel is free to shrink- as it 
undoubtedly will do — without altering the good appearance of the 
work, but should the moulding be fixed to the panel it will, wdien the 
latter shrinks, be pullcxl out of place, leaving an unsightly gap 
between it and the framing. 

flooring . — When the bricklayer, mason and carpenter have 
prepared the carcase of a building for tlie joiner, one of the first 
operations is that of laying the floor boards. They should have been 
stacked under cover on the site for some considerable time, in oriler 
to l)c thoroughly well seasoned when the time to use them arrives, 
'fhe work of laying should take place in warm dry leather. The 
joints of flooring laid in winter time or during wet weather are 
sure to open in the following .summer, however tightly they may be 
cramped up during the process of laying. An additional expense 
will then be incurred by the necessity of filling in the opened joints 
with wood slips glued and driven into place, lioards of narrow width 
are better and 1 lore expensive than wide ones. They may be of 
various woods, the kinds generally preferred, on account of their 
low comparative cost and case of working, being yellow deal and 
white deal. White deal or spruce is an inferior Wood, but is fre- 
quently used with good results for the floors of less important apart 
inc.ils. A better floor is obtained with yellow deal, which, when of 
good quality and well seasoned, is histing and W'cars well. For 
floors where a fine appearance is desired, or which will t>e suhjectetl 
to heavy wear, some harder and tougher material, such as pitch 
pine, oak, ash, maple or teak, should be laid. Ihese woods are 
capable of taking a hue polish and, finished in this way, form a 
beaut dill as well as a duraole floor. 

Many 01 the side joint.s illustrated in fig. t are applietl to flooring 
boards^ which, however, arc not usually gluetl up. Ihc heart side 
of the board should be placed downwards so that in drying the ten- 
dency will be for the edges to press more tightly to the joists instead 
of curling upward.?. The square joint .should be usco only on ground 
floors; if if is used for the upper rooms, dust and wafer will drop 
through the crevices and damage the ceiling beneath. Dowelled 
joints arc open to the same objection. One of the best and most econo- 
mical methodwS is Die ploughed and tongued joint. The tongue may 
be of hanl wood or iron, preferably the latter, which is stronger anil 
occupies very narrow grooves. The tongue should be placed as 
near the bottom of the Ixiard as is practicable, leaving as much 
wearing material as possible. Two varieties of secret joints are 
shown in tis*. 1 — the shlaved, rehueed^ grooved and tonuued, and the 
rebated^ grooved and tongued. Owing to the waste of material in 
forming these joints and the extra labour in\-olved in laving the Lioards, 
they are costlv ami are only used when it is require 1 that no heads 
of nails or screws should appear on the surface. Th ' h»^ading joints 
of flooring are often specified to be splayed or bevelled, but it is 
far lietter to re' ate them. 

IFixx/ f lock floors are much u.serl, and are excee iingly solid. The 
Mocks are laid directly on a smoothed concrete bed Vir floor in a 
damp-proof mastic having bitumen as its tiase; this f iltils the double 
purpose of preventing the wood from rotting, and securing the blocks 
m their places. To check any inclinati m to warp a‘id rise, however, 
the edges of the blocks in the better cla^s of floors a’-e connected by 
dowels of wood or metal, or by a tongoed joint. The blocks mny be 
from t to 3 in. thick, and are usuailv q or 12 in, long by 3 in. wide. 

Parfuet 'floors are made oi hard woods ot various kinds. Uad in 
patterns on a deal sub-floor, and may be of any thickness irom i to 
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in. <^eat care Uiould taken in laying the sub^floor, especially and a protective sansp. It is filled in to ornament and protect that 
for the thinner parquet, inc uuards stiouici dc m uoirow widths iwrlion oi the wai! between the ihutt or uuuo raU and the skiumg. 
of well seasoned sturt and well nail d, for any moveme in the sub- It may be ul hoiizonial boards battened at the l>ack unu wib* cross 
flcx>r due to warping or shrinking may have disastrous results on the tuugiicd . nd glued jrnnts, picsentmg a pcrleciJy smooth suilace, or 

a uet which is laid upon it. Plat 9 d parquei consists of selected ol matched lioanling lixed \ eriically. ui ol panelled framiug. The 
woods hrmly tixed on a framed deal backing. It is made ' last me hod is of course Uie most umate and aUmiUs of great vaiicty 
in sections for easy transport, and these arc htted together in the of de ign. Ihe work is tixed to rough framed wood ground.s wnicli 
apartment for which they arc intended. When secured to the joists are nailed to plugs driven nto the joints ot the hrickwork. Fig. 7 
these form a perfect floor. shows an example of a panelled davlo with cap)htig moulding and 

Sktriings . — In joinery, the skirting is a Ixiard fixed around the skirting. A pirlarp mi 7 also is shown: it i.s a siuali moulding with the 
base of internal walls to form an orname .ta^ base for the wall tc;p edge grooved to lake the metal hooks from which pictuies are 
(see fig. 7). It also covers the joint between the flooring and the hung. 

wall, and protects the tiaseof the wall from injury. Walls are s<»mctimc.s entirely sheathed w ith panelling, luid very 
Skirtings may be placed in two classes — those line etiects arc obtaiiu*<l in this way. 1 he !i\mg is etUettHl to rough 

formed from a plain ooard with its uppc'^r edge grounds in a manner similar to that adopted m the case oi dados. In 

either left square or moulded, and those lormed of Kngland the architects of the 1 udor period made great use* of oak 

two or more separate members and termed a , framing, panelled and richly catved, as a wall covering and dt'coru 

huilhHp skirting (hg. (>). Small angle fillets or ' tiun, and many beautiful examples may be .seen m the rtMiuiitiiiiK 

mouldings are often useil as skirtings. The skirt- buildings oi that period. 

ing should be worked so as to allow it to be? fixed U tndows — I he parts of a window sash are distinguishiHl liy the 
with the heart side of the woorl outwards; any ten same terms as arc applied to stmilnr ixirtions ot ordinary traitiiiig, 
dcncy to warp w*ill then only serve to press the top i being formed of rails and styie.s, with sash bars retmted lor gta/mg, 

edge more closely to the wall. In good work a : The upright sides are dy/rs; the horizontal ones, which auMrnmu'd 

groove should l>e formed in the floor and the skirt- ! intti ttie stylus, are ratls (fig. 7). 

PiG, (). Huilt- tongued into it so that an open joint is avoided ' Sashes liung by one ol their vertical edges are called msrfnents 

up Skirting should slihnkage occur. The skirting .should be { (fig. 8). 1 hey ure really a kind of glared door and .sometimes indeed 

tonguc'd to nailed only near the tup to wood grounds fixed to ; are used as such, as fur example French caiemcutu (fig g), They may 

floor. wood plugs in the joints of the hrickwork. These j be nuuie to open cither outwards or inwards, ll is very (lifliciili 

grounds arc about } to 1 in. thick, i.r. li.u same . with the latter to form perfectly watei tight joiitts; w ith those opening 

thickness as the plaster, and are generally splayed or grooved on i outwards the trouble does not exist to so great an extent, This 

Uie edge to form a key for the plaster. A rough coat of plaster , form ot window, though almost superseded in Kngland by Uie. 

should always l>e laid on the wall behind the skuting in order to ca.se frame with hung .sashes, is in almost universal use on ilic 

prevent the space becoming a harbourage for vermin. Continent. Yorkihtre sliding sashes move in a horizontal direction 

Dados . — A dado, like a skirting, is useful botii in a decorative ' upon grooved runncr.s with the meeting styles xci tieal. T hey art 
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little used, and nrr apt to admit draughtii and wet unless efficient 
checks me wcjrki'fl upon the sashes and Iraino'. 

L4;hts in a jxjsitioii dirticult of access arc often hunp on unive 
pivolL An cxarniile of tiiis method is shown in fig, 8; metal pivots 
arc liJced lo the frame and the sockets in which these pivots work 
are screx^ td to the sash. Movement is « Ifccted by means of a cord 
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Half plan ilirouch Half pUn throuirh 

caiciiiciit. centre Iiuiib: aasli. 


hiu. 8. — Case^incnt window filled with shutlius. 

lixod BO that a slight pull opens or closes the window to the desired 
extent, and the cord is I lien lield by being lied to, or twistisi round, 
a small imdal button or clip, or a g<‘ured fanlight opener may be 
used, l or the side sashes of lantern lights ami lor stables and 
lactories this form of wimh'w is in general use. 

In the Ihilish Isles ami in America the most usual form of window 
is the lascU frame with double huHfi sa.she.s, 'Phis style has 

many advantages. It is etiicieni in excluding wet ami draughts, 
ventilatum may be easilv regulated and tlie sashes can be loweitsl 
and raised with ease williont inlerference with any blinds, curtains 
or other lit tings, that may be applitsl lo the wiiidnws. in the 
ordinary window of this style, howesan-, dilticulty is experienced 
in cleaning Hie external glass without assuming a dangerous jiosition 
on the sill, but there are nniiiv excellent inventions now on the market 
w'liich obviate this dilticnllv by allowing —nsudly on tlu' rmnoval 
ol a small tiuimb screw — the reversal of (he sash on a pivot or lunge. 



Section. Det&Ui of A. Dctxili of B. 


Ido. o Details of Idemd) C asement lo 0|><.‘n inwards. 

J’’or a small extra cost these arrangements may be provided; they 
will be gieaily a|>preeiab'd by those who clean the wimlow.s. I he 
cased frames are in the fonh of boxes lo miclose the iron or lead 
weights which balance the saslies (tig. 7), ami consist ol a pnllev slyir 
~ whicli takes the wear ol the sashes ami is often ot luird wood tm 
llii.s account - an insivle lining, ami an ou'side lining; the.se thret 
meinbe s are continued to form the head of tin' trame. I'lie sashesare 
ecnineetoil with the weights by tUix lim*s working over metal j^ullevs 
fixed in (he pullev styles. Kbr heavy sa.shes witli plate glass, chains 
are sometimes used instead ol lines. Acce.ss \o the weights for the 
pur])ose ol titling new' cords is obtaineii bv ienn>vin!*, the pocket 
jhece. A thin hack lining is provided \o the siiU‘s onlv and is not 
nspiired in the head. *l‘ho sill is of oak wealherixl lo throw otf 
the water. A parting bead separatt\s the stishes, and the in.side 
bead keeps them in po.sitioii. A parting slip hung from the head 
insidi' the cased Irame separates the balancing weiglils and ensures 
their smooth working. The inside lining is usually grooved to take 
the elbow ami sottit linings, and the window board is fitted into \ 
inoove formal in the sill. I'he example shown in fig. 7 has an extra i 
deep bottom rail and bead; this enables (he lower sash to he raisal : 
so as to permit of \‘eniilation between the meeting rails without 
causing a draught at the b<titom of the .siish, This is a considerable 
improvement upjon the onlinar\ form, ami the cost of constructing 
the sashes in this manner is scarcely greater. , 


Bay windows with cased frames and ilouble hung sashes often 
rcfjuiie tm.' exercise of considerable ingenuity in their construction 
in order that the miillions shall be so small as not to intercept more 
light than necessary ; at the same time the sashes must work easily 
and the whole framing be stable and strong. The sills should hi.* 
j mitred and tongued at the angle.s and .secured by a hand-rail bolt. 
I Krecpienliv it is Hot desired to hang all the sashe.s of a bay window’, 
I the side lights being fixed. To enable smaller angle muilions 
to be obtained, tin- cords of the front window.s may be taken b>' 
means of pulleys over the heads of Hie side lights and attached to 
counter-balance weights working in casings at the junction of the 
w'indow with the wall. 'Phis enables solid angle mullioiis to be 
employed. If all the lights are rc(iuired to be hung Hie dilliculty 
may lie surmounted by hanging two sashes to one weight. Lead 
weighis take up le.ss sjiace than iron, and are used for heavy sashe.s. 

Ill framing and fixing skylights and lantern li^hh also great care 
is nece.ssary to ensure the result being capable of resisting rough 
weather and .stari<ling llrm in high winds. Glue .should not be used in 
any of the joints, as it would attract moisture from the atmosphen 
and set uj) decay. Drovksion must be made for tlie escape of tlu 
water which condenses on and runs down the under side of the glas.s, 
liy means of a lead- lined channelled moulding, prov ided with zinc 
or c«»pp<‘r pijH outlets. The skylight stands on a curb raised at 
least 0 in. to allow of the exclusion of rain by proper flashing. The 
sashes of the lantern usually take the form of fixed or hung ca.sements 
lilted to .solid muilions and angle posts which are framed into and 
support a solid head. 1 he glazed framing of the roof is made u|) 
of moulded sash bars framed to hips and ridges ol stronger section, 
Hie.s(* rf.sl on the head, projc'cting well beyond it in order to throw 
oil Hie water, 

Shutters for domestic windows have prarticallv fallen into di.su.st'. 
but a reienmee lo the diflerenl forms they may lake is perhajis neces 
.sary. i liev may be divided into two classes — lho.se fixed to Hn 
outside of liic window and tfmse fixed inside. 1 hey may be battened, 
panellal or formed with louvres, the latter form admitting air and a 
little light. ICxli'rnal slintteis are gem*rallv hung by means ol 
hinges to the irame of the window; when the w'iiidow' is set in a 
reveal tlu'se hinges arc necessarily of special shape, being of large 
projection to enable the shutters t«» fohl back against the face of the 
wall. Internally fixed shutters maybe hinged or may slide eiUiei 
I vertically or horizontally. Hinged folding boxed shutters are showm 
i 111 Hu* iliusl ration of a casement wimlow (tig. 8), where tlu* method 
of working is clearly indicated; they ate usually held in position by 
means ol a hinged iron bar secured with a special catch. Liilini.: 
shiilters are usually filie<l in a casing formed in Hie window back, 
and the window lioard is hinged to lift u]), t») allow Hie .shutters to b.- 
raised by means of rings tixed in tlieii upper edges. The shutter^ 
are balanced by weights enclosetl with casings in the manner d( 
sei ibed lor double hung sashes. Phe ])anels are of course tilled m 
I with wood and not glazed. Phe shutters are tixecl by means of a 
I thumb screw througli the met'iing rails, Hu* lower sash being suj) 
f ported on the window Ixiard which is closed ilown when the sashe> 
i have been lifted out. Shutters sliding horizontally are also used in 
j .some cases, but they are not .so convenient as the lorius described 
I above 

I Shop fronts.- ' '[’hv forming of shop fronts may almost beconsiilfictl 
I a separate* biaiich of joiner's w'oik. 'Phe design and consiruciion 
j art atleiulal !>y manv miiuir dilticult ies, and, the lequirt'menis 
! greatly varying with almost every trade, caretul study and tK>s( 

: .attention to detail are lu-ees.sary. In Hie erection of .shop fronts, 
m order to allow the maximum wiilth of glass with the luinimuni 
amount ol obslniclion, lu.iiiy special .sections of .sa.sh bars and 
, siaiiehioiis are used, the tonner often being reinforced by cast iron 
' v>r steel of suitable < uin hor thest* reasons Ihi* construction <.:! 

■ shop front. s ami iitiings li,;.s been .<|)t‘ci.ilize(l by iiiakii*- having a 
: knowledge of the iei|uircmenis of ditterent trades and with facilitie.s 
I for making the special woo ! and metal iillirig.s and casings necessary 
1 ig. 10 sliows an cxam]ile ('f a simple slio])-front in Spanish maliogaip- 
! with rolling shutters and spring roller blind; it indicates the typical 
' CiUist ruction of a front, and reference to it will inform the reader mi 
many points which need no furtlu'i* dt .sciij^ti.m. Plie London Build 
ing Act 180^ ra|uiu*s Hu* following regulation.'^ to he complic 1 
, with in shop trouts ; ;i) In streets of a width not m cater than 30 ft 
) a shop tnuu mav piidect 5 in. beytuul the external wall of the buihl 
j ing to which it belongs, and the cornice may proiect 13 in. 1: 

streets ol a width gitMter than v» ft., the projections of the shop 
I fiimt may be 10 in. and of the cornice tS in. beyond the buildiiiL 
I line. No woodwork of anv shop-front shall be fixed higher than 23 It . 
above the level of the public pavement. No \voo<l\vork shall b« 
fixed nearer than 4 in. to the centre of the party wall, The pier i f 
brick or stone imisi project at least an inch in front of the woodwork 
These by-laws will be made clear on retereiice to tig. 10, which is 01 
a shop-front designal to face on to a roail more than 30 ft. wide. 

Railing: shutters for shop fronts are made by a number of firms, 
and are usually the subject of a separate estimate, being fixed by tlu 
makers Themselves. The shutter con.sists of a number of narrow 
strips of wood, connected with each other by steel hands hinged at 
cyery joint, or it may be formed in iron or steel. This construction 
allow s it to In.’ coiled upon a cylinder containing a strong spring and 
usually fixal on strong brackets l>ehind the fascia The shutter 
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iii p^uided into position by the edges working in metal grooves a little 
under an inch wide. When the width of the opening to be closed 
renders it necessary to divide the shutters into more than one portion, 
grooved movable pilasters are used, and when the shutters have to be 
lowered these are fixed in position with bolts, the shutter working 
on the grooved edges of the pilasters. Spring roller canvas blinds 
work on a similar principle. The wrought- iron blind arms are 
capable, when the blind is extended, of being pushed up by means ot 
a sliding arrangement, and fixed with a pin at a level high* enough to 
allow foot pas^ngers to pass along the pavement under them. 


The latter would need to be worked and framed in the shop and fixed 
entire. Polisht?d hard wood arcliitraves may be secretly fixed, 1.#. 
without the heads of nails or screws showing on the face, by putting 
screws into the grounds with their heads slightly projecting;, and hang- 
ing the moulding on them by means 01 keyhole slots lormed in the back. 

DiKirs may be made in’ a variety ol ways. The simplest form, 
the common If Jgeti door, consists of viTtical Ixiards with plain or 
matched joints naileii to horisontal battens which corrrM|X)nd to the 
rails in framed doors. I'or opiMiings over 2 ft. ^ in. wule, the doors 
should be funii.shcd with braces. Ledgrd ami brnred doors are 
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Fig. 10 - Shop-front. 


Doors. -^External doors are usually hung to .solid frames placed 
in the reveals of the brick or stone wall. The frames arc rebated for 
the door and ornamented by mouldings either stuck or planted on 
The iambs or posts are tenoned, wedged and glued to the head, and 
the feet secured to the sill by stub tenons or dow'eLs of iron. .Solid 
window frames arc of similar construction and are used chiefiy for 
casements and sashes hung on centres already described. Internal 
doors are hung to jamb linings (fig. 7). They arc ueualJy al>out ij in. 
thick and rebated for the door. \Vlicn the width of jaiinb allows it, 
panelling may be introduced as in the example shown. The linings 
are nailed or screwed to rough ftamed grounds 1 in. in thicknes.-. 
plugged or nailcnl to the w^ or partition. Architraves are the 
borders or finishing mouldings fixed around a window or doo^ 
opening, and screwed or nailed to wood grounds. Thc\* are variotisly 
mould^ according to the fancy of the designer. The ordinary' form 
of architrave is .shown in the Ulustratioii of a cased window frame 
(fig. 8), and a variation appears in the combined architrave and over 
door frieze and capping fitted around the six panelled door (fig. 7). 


similar, but have, in arldition to the ledges ai the back, oblk]ue 
braces which prevent any tendency of the door to drop. The upper 
end of the brace is bird.sinouthcd into the under side of the rail near 
the lock edge of the door and crosses the door in an oblique direction 
to be birdsmouthed into the* upper edge of the rail below, near the 
hanging c»lgc of the door. 'Ihi.s i.v done lictwecn each pair of rails. 
Framed letlged and braced dof>r.s ore a furlljcr dcvfflopmcnt of tliis form 
of door. Tlie framing consists of lock and hanging styles, top, middle 
and bottom raihs, witfk oblique braces between the ratls. These mem 
bers arc tenoned together and the rloor sheathed with hoarding 
The top rail and styles are the full tbickncs.s of the door, the brace, 
and middle and bottom rails being less by the thickness of the 
sheathing boards, which are tongued into the top rail and styk ;; ami 
carried down over the other meml>crs to the !»ottom of the dorjf. 
The three forms of door described above are u.sed mainly for tern 
porary purpo.ses, and stables, farm buildings and outhou.si**'. of al) 
descriptions. They are usually hung by wrought- iron cross garnet 
or strap biuges fixed with screws or through bolts and nuts. 

XV. 16 
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The doors in dwelling-houses and other buildings of a like character 
ate commonly framed and panell$d in one of the many ways possible. 
The framing consists of styles, rails and muntins or mountings, 
and these members are grooved to receive and hold the panels, which 
are inserted previously to the door being glued ana wedged up. 
The common forms are doors in lour or six rectangular panels, and 
although they may be made with any form and 
number of panels, the principles of construction 
remain the same. Tho cxcmple shown in fig. 7 
is of a six-pane! door, with boluction moulded 
raised panels on one side, and moulded and dal 
panels on the other (iig. 11). 

A clear idea of the method of jointing the 
various members may be obtained from hg. 12. 
The tongues of raised panels should be of 
parallel thickness, the bevels being stopped at 
the moulding. The projecting ends or horns of 
the styles are cut off after the door has been 
I'lG. II. — Forms glued and wedged, as they prevent the ends 
of Panelling. of the styles being damaged by the wedging 
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process. 

Where there is a great deal of traffic in both directiong doorSf 
either single or double, are used. To open them it is necessary simply 
to push, the inconvenience of turning a handle and shutting the door 
after passing through being avoided, as a spring causes the door to 
return to its original position without noise. They are usually 
glazed and should be of substantial con 
struction. The door is hinged at the top on 
a steel pivot; the bottom part fits into a metal 
shoe connected with the spring, which is placed 
in a box fixed below the floor. 

For large entrances, notably for hotels and 
bank.s, a form of door working on the turnstile 
principle is frequently adopted. It is formed 
of four leaves fixed in the shape of a cross 
and working on top and bottom central ball- 
bearing steel pivots, in a circular framing 
which form.s a kind of vestibule, 'fhe leaves 
of the door are fitted with slips of iiidia-rubber 
a,t their edges wliich, fitting close to the circular 
traming, prevent draughts. 

When an elegant appearance is desired, and 
it is at tho same time ncce.s.sary to keop the 
cost of production as low as possible, doors of 
pine or other soft wood are sometimes covered 
with a veneer or thin layer of hard wood, such 
as oak, mahogany or teak, giving the appear- 
ance of a solid door of the betttT material. 
Made in the ordinary way, however, the 
shrinkage or warping of the soft w'ood is vcr> 
liable to cause the veneer to buckle and peel 
off. Veneered doors made on an improved 
method obviating this djlficult>- have been 
placed on tho market hy a Canadian coinpan>’. 
ilie core is made up of strips of pine with the 
j^fiin reversed, dried at a temperature of 200 
F., and glued up under pressure. Both the 
core and the hold wood veneer are groovctl 
Cot tom fnirvi^ over their surfaces, and a special damp resist - 
inuntin ing glue is applied; tlie two portions arc 
then welded together under hydraulic pressure. 
By rea!4on of their construction these doors 
poissess the adsantages of freedom from 
shrinking, warping and splitting, defects 
which are all too common in the ordinary 
x'eneered and solid hard wood doors. 

The best glue for internal woodwork is that 
made in Scotland. Ordinary animal glue 
should not be used in work exposed to the 
w eather as it absorbs damp and thus hastens deca\-; in its place a 
compound termed henutnoutiqur, composed of w’hite lead, linseed 
oil and litharge, should bo omploj ed. 

Church Work , — joinery work in connection wdth the fitting up of 
church interiors mu.st be regarded as a .separate branch of the joiner’s 
art. Idtchpine is often used, but tho best w'ork is executed in English 
oak; and when the .screens, stalks and .seating are well designed and 
made in this material, a di.stinction and dignit\^ of effect arc added 
to the interior nf the church rvhich cannot be obtained in any other 
medium. The work is often of the. richest character, and frequently 
enriched with elaborate carving (fig. 13). Manj’ beautiful soecimens 
of early work are to be seen in tlie English uothic cathoarals and 
churches; good work of a later date will be found in many churches 
and public buildings erected in more recent years. Fine examples 
of Old English jf)inery exist at Hampton Court Palace, the Temple 
Church in London, the Chapel of Henr^^ VII. in Westminster Abbey, 
and Hacldon Hall. Specimens of modem work arc to be seen in 
Beverlev Minster in Yorkshire, the Churdi of St Etheldreda in Ely 
Place, London, and the Wycliffe Hall Chapel at Oxford. Other 
examples both ancient and modern abound in the country. 

Carving is a trade apart from ordinary joinery, and requires a 
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special ability and some artistic feeling for its successful execution, 
but even in this work machinery has found a place, and carved 
ornaments of all descriptions are rapidly wrought with its aid. 
Small carved mouldings tsspecially are evolved in this manner, and, 
being incomparably cheaper than those worked by manual labour, 
are used fredy where a rich effect is desired. Elaborately carviyj 
panels also are made by machines and a result almost equal to work 
done entirely by hand is obtained if, after machinery has done all in 
its power, the hand worker with his chisels and gouges puts tlie 
finishing touches to the work. 

Ironmongery . — In regard to the finisliing of a building, no detail 
calls for greater consideration tlian the selection and accurate 
fixing of suitable ironmongery, whirl i includes the hinges, bolts, 
locks, door and window fittings, and the many varieties of metal 
finishings required for the completion of a building. The task of the 
selection belongs to the employer or the architect; the fixing is 
performed by the joiner. 
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Of hinges, the variety termed butts are in general use for hanging 
doors, and are so called from being fitted to the butt edge of the door. 
They should be of wrought iron, cast-iron biitt.s being liable to snap 
should they sustain a shock. Lifting butts are made with a removable 
pin to enable the door to be removed and replaced without unscrew- 
ing. Rising butts have oblique joints which cause the door to rise 
and clear a thick carpet and yet make a close joint wdth the floor 
when shut, Hinges of brass or gun-metal are used in special cir- 
cumstance's. Common forms of hinges useel on lodged doors are the 
crow garnet and the strap, 'riieie are many varietie.s of spring 
hinges designed to bring the door automatically to a desired position. 
W'ith such hinges a rubber stop should bo fixed on the floor or other 
convenient place to prevent undue strain through tho door being 
forcerl back. 

Among locks and fastenings the ordinary barrel or tower bolt needs 
no description. The flush barrel is a bolt let in flush with tho face 
of a door. Ihe espagnotedte is a development of the tower bolt and 
extends the whole height of the door; a handle at a convenient 
height, W'hen turned, shooting bolts at the top and bottom simul- 
taneously. Their chief use is for French casements. The padlock 
is used to secure doors by means of a staple and eye. 1 ne stock 
lock is a large rim lock with hard wood casing and is used for stables, 
church doors, &c. ; it is in the form of a dead lock opened only a 
key, and is often used in conjunction with a Norfolk latch. The 
miteU eased rim lock is a cheap form for domestic and geneml use. 
The use of a rim lock obviates the necessity of forming a mortke 
in the thickness of the door which is required when a mortice lock 
is used. Finger plates add greatly to the good appearance of a door. 
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and protect the painted work* Sash fasUmn arc fixed at the roeot* 
ing rails of double hung sashes to prevent the window buiiig ut.ened 
from the outside and serve also to clip the two sashes tightly to> 
gcthcr. They should be of a pattern to resist the attack of a knife 
inserted between tlie rails. Sash lifts and pttHs of brass or bronze 
arc fitted to large sashes. Ornamental cassmsnt stays and fasteners 
in many dificrcnl metals arc made in numerous designs and style's. 
Fanlight openers for single lights, or geared for a number of sashes, 
be designed to suit positions difficult of access. 

The following are ^incmal books of reference on this subject : 
J, Gwilt, Encydopaedia of Architecture ; Sutcliife, Modern House Con- 
struction ; Kivington, Notes on Building Construction vols.) ; H. 
Adums, Building Construction ; C. F. Mitchell, Building Construction ; 
Robinson, Carpentry and Joinery] J. P. Alien, Practical Building 
Construction] ]. 'Sowla.ndSt Carpenter and Joiner* s Assistaait ] Bury, 
licclniasiical Woodwork] T. Tredgold and Young, Joinery] Petor 
Nicholson, Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant. (]. Br.) 

JOINT (through Fr. from Lat. junctum, jt0tgere, to join), that 
which joins two parts together or the place where two parts are 
joined. (See Joinery; Joints.) In law, the word is used 
adjectivally as a term applied to obligations, estates, &c., 
implying that the rights in question relate to the aggregate of 
the parties joined. Obligations to which several are parties 
may be several, i.e. enforceable against each independently of 
the others, or joint, i.e. enforceable only against all of them 
taken together, or joint and seoeral, i.e, enforceable agp.inst each 
or all at the option of the claimant (see Guarantee), So an 
interest or estate given to two or more peiitons for their joint 
lives continues only so long as all the lives are in existence. 
loiieUrtenants arc co-owners who take together at the same time, 
by the same title, and without any difference in the quality or 
extent of their respective intcre.sts; and when one of the joint- 
tenants dies his share, instead of going to his own heirs, lapses 
to his co-tenants by survivorship. This estate is therefore to 
]>e carefully distinguished from tenancy in common, when the 
co-tenants have eax:h a separate interest which on death passes 
to the heirs and not to the surviving tenants. When several 
take an estate together atiy words or facts implying severance 
will prevent the tenancy from being construed as joint. 

JOINTS, in anatomy. The study of joints, or articulations, 
is known as Arilirology (Gr. apfipov), and naturally begins with 
the definition of a joint. Anatomically the term is used (or any 
connexion between two or more adjacent parts of the skeleton, 
whether tliey be bone or cartilage. Joints may be immovable, 
like those of the skull, or movable, like the knee. 

immovable joints, or synarthroses, arc usually aduptationn to 
f^rowth rather than mobility, and are always between bones. When 
growth ceases the bones often unite, and the joint is then obliterated 
by a process known as though whether the union of the 

bones is the cause or the effect of the stoppage of growth is obscure. 
Immovable joints uever have a cavity between the two bones; 
there is simply a layer of the substance in wliich the bone ha.s been 
laid down, and tliis remains unaltered. If the bone is being deposited 
in cartilage a layer of cartilage intervenes, and the joint is called 
synclumdrosis (fig. t), but if in membrane a thin liiyer of fibrous 
tissue persists, and the joint is then known as a suture (fig. 2). Good 




Fig. I .—Vertical 
section through a 
synchondrosis. b,b, 
the two bones ; .Sr, 
the interposed car- 
tilage; /, the fibrous 
membrane which 

E lays the part of a 
gament. 


Fic . 2 . — Vertical sec lion 
through a cranial suture. 6,6, 
the two bone« ; s, opposite the 
suture; /, the fibrous mem- 
brane, or periosteum, passim^ 
between tnetwo bones, which 
plays the p^t of a ligament, 
and which is continuous with 
the interposed fibrou.s mem- 
brane. 


examples of synchondroses are the epij)liyBial lines which sepajaie 
the epiphyses from the shafts of dev eloping loiur ’iones, or the occipito- 
sphenoid synchondrosis in the base of the skull. Examples of 
sutures are plentiful in the vault of the skull, and are given special 
names, such as sutura dentata, s. serrate, s. squamosa, according to 
the iffan of Bicir outline. There are two kinds of fibrous syn- 
atihioses, which differ from sutures in that they do not synostoae. 
Ohe of these is a sehindytesis, ha which a thin plate of one bone is 
received into a slot m another, as in the joint between the sphenoid 


and vomor. The other is a peg and socket joint, or gomphosis, 
found where the fangs of the teeth fit into the alveoli or tooth sarckots 
in Che jaws. 

Movable joints, or diarthroses, arc divided into those in which 
there is much and little movement. When there is little movement 
the term hali^joint or amphiarthrosis is used. The simplest kind of 
ampliiarthrosis is that in which two bones are connected by bundles 
of fibrous tii^ue which t^ass at right angles from the one to the other, 
such a joint only differs from a suture m the fact that the intervening 
fibrous tissue is more plontifui and is organuod into definite bundles, 
to which the name 01 interosseous ligaments is given, and also that 
it does not synostose when growth stops. A joint of this kind is 
called a syndesmosis, though probably the distinction is a very 
arbitrary one, and depends upon the amount of movement which is 
brought about by the muscles on the two bones. As an instance of 
this tlio inferior tibiofibular joint of mammals may he cited. In 
man this is an excellent e.xampie of a sjmdeRmosis, and there is only 
a slight play between the two hones, lu the mouse there is no move- 
ment, and the two bones form a syn- 
chondrosis between them which spewed- 
ily becomes a synostosis, while in many 
Marsupials there is free mobility be- 
tween the tibia and fibula, and u definite 
synovial c.'ivity Is cstablishvKl. The 
other variety of amphiarthrosis or half- 
joiut is the* symphysis, which differs 
from the syndesmosis in having both 
bony surfaces lined with cartilage and 
between a»e two cartdages a layer ot i.'Ki. Vertical section 
fibro-cartilaKe, the • ;cntre of which often throiiKh an iimphiarUnwlinl 
softens and lorm.! a small synovial joint, b, the two bones ; 
cavity. Examples of this are the sym- c, c, the plate ol carLilage 
physis pubis, the mesostern,ai joint, and o„ the articular surld e oi 
the joints between the* bodie.s of Ihe 

j vertebrae (fig. 3). 

I The true diarthroses arc joints in 

I which there is either fairly free or 
very free movement. ITic opposing surfaces 



each lione ; Fc, the inter- 
mediate fibio-cartilagc; 1,1, 
the external ligaments. 


of the hones are 
lined with articular cartilage, which is the unossificd remnant of the 
cartilaginous Model in which they are formed and is calbvl the 
cartilage of enosustment (fig. 4, r) . Between the two cartilages is the 
joint cavity, while surrounding the joint is the capsule (fig. 4, 1), 
which is formed chiefly by the siiperncial layers of tlie original peri- 
osteum or perichondrium, but it may be strengthened externally 
by surrounding fibrous structur«*s, such as ilio tendons of muscles, 
which become modified and acquirer fresh attachments for the 
purpose. It iuay be said generally that the greater the iulcniiitlent 
strain on any part of the capsule Uie more it re.sponds by irtcu^asing 
in thickness. Lining the interior of the cap.sulc, onH all other parts 



Fig. 4 - -Vertical sec tion 
through a diarlhrodial 
joint. 6, 6, the two l)ones ; 
c, c, the plate of cartilage 
on the articular surface f'f 
each bone ; /, I, the invest- 
ing ligaincDi, the dotted 
line: within which repre- 
.sents Uic synovial mem- 
brane. The hdler s is 
placed in the cavity of the 
joint. 



Fig. 5. — Vortical sec- 
tion through a diarthro* 
dial joint, in which ihc 
cavity i.s subdivided into 
two by an interposed 
fibro-cartilage or men 
iscus, Fc. The other 
letters as in fig. 4. 


of tlie joint cavity except wlujre the articular cartilage Is present, is 
the synovial membrane (fig. 4, dotted line) ; this is a layer of endo- 
thelial cells which secrete the synovial fluid to lubn'eate the ulterior 
of the joint by Toeaufl of a small percentage of mucin, albumin and 
fatty matter which it contains. 

A compound diarthrodial joint in one in which the joint cavity is 
; divided partly or wholly into two by a meniscus or inter-artievtar 
i fthrO'Car^ge (fig. 5, Fe). 

The ibape of the joint cavity vanes greatly, and the different 
' divistona of movable joints depend upon it. It is often assui^d that 
the atructnre of a joint determines its movement, but there is some- 
thing to be said for tlie view that the movements to which a joint is 
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subject determine its shape. As an example of this it has been found 
that the mobility of the metacarpo-phalangcal joint of the thumb 
in a large number of working men is less than it & in a large number 
of women who use needles and thread, or in a largo number of 
medical students who use pens and scalpels, and that the slightly 
movable thumb has quite a differently shaped articular surface from 
the freely movable one (see J, Anai. and Phys, xxix. -^46). R. Fick, 
too, has demonstrated that the concavity or convexity of the joint 
surface depends on the position of the chief muscles which move 
the joint, and has enunciated the law that when the chief muscle 
or muscles are attached close to the articular end of the skeletal 
element that end becomes concave, while, when they are attached 
far ofT or are not attached at all, as in the case of the phalanges, the 
articular end is convex. His mechanical explanation is ingenious 
and to the present winter convincing (see nandbwh der uelcnke, 
by K. Fick, Jena, 1904), Bemays, However, pointed out that the 
articular ends were moulded liefore the muscular tissue was differen- 
tiates! [Morph, Jahrb, iv. 403), but to this Fick replies by pointing 
oul tliat muscular movements begin before the muscle fibres arc 
fornH^d,and maybe seen in the chick as early as the second day of 
incubation. 

The freely movable joints (true diarthrosis) arc classified as 
follows 

(1) Gliding joints (Arthrodia) ^ in which the articular ^rfaces are 
flat, as in the caipal and tarsal bones. 

(2) Rings joints (Ginglymtis)^ such as the elbow and intcrplialangcal 
joints. 

(3) Condyloid joints (Condylarthrosis) ^ allowing flexion and exten- 
sion as well as lateral movement, but no rotation. The metacarpo- 
phalangeal and wrist joints are examples of this. 

(4) Saddle-shaped joints (Articulus sellar is) ^ allowing the sanu^ 
movements as the last w’ith greater strength. The carj>o-mctacarpr 1 
joint of the thumb is an example. 

(5) Ball and socket joints (Enarthrosis), allowing free movement in 
any direction, as in the shoulder and hip. 

(6) Pivot- joint (Trochoides) , allowing only rotation round a longitu- 
dinal axis, as in the radio-ulnar joints. 

Embryology, 

Joints are developed in the mesenchyme, or that part of the 
mesoderm which is not concerned in the formation of the serous 
cavities. The synarthroses may be locked upon merely as a 
delay in development, because, as the embr^^onic tissue of the 
mesenchyme passes from a fibrous to a bony state, the fibrous 
tissue may remain along a certain line and so form a suture, or, 
when chondrification lias preceded ossification, the cartilage may 
remain at n certain place and .so form n synchondro.sis. The 
diarthroses represent an arrest of dei’elopment at an earlier stage, 
for a part of the original embryonic tissue remains as a plate of 
round cells, while the neighbouring two rods chondrify and ossify. 
This plate may become converted into fibro-cartilagc, in which 
case an amphiarthrodial joint results, or it may become absortied 
in the centre to form a joint cavity, or, if this absorption occurs 
in two places, two joint cavities with an intervening meniscus 
may result. Although, ontogenetically, there is little doubt that 
menisci arise in the way just mentioned, the teaching of com- 
parative anatomy suggests that, phylogenetically, they originate 
as an ingrowth from the capsule pushing the synovial membrane 
in front of them. The subject will be returned to when the 
comparative anatomy of the individual joints is reviewed. In 
the human foetus the joint cavities are all formed by the tenth 
week of intra-uterine life, 

Anatomy 

Joints of the Axial Skeleton, 

The bodies of the vertebrae except those of the sacnim and I 
coccyx arc separated, and at the same time connected, by the ■ 
intervertebral disks. These are formed of alternating concentric | 
rings of fibrous tissue and fibro-cartilage, with an elastic mass in | 
the centre known as the nucleus pulposus. The bodies are also | 
bound together by anterior and posterior common ligaments, ■ 
The odontoid process of the axis fits into a pivot joint formed by ; 
the anterior arch of the atlas in front and the franstferse ligament 
behind ; it is attached to the basioccipital bone by two strong 
lateral check ligaments, and, in the mid line, by a feebler middle 
check ligament which is regarded morphologically as containing 
the remains of the notochord. This atlanto-axial joint is the 
one which allows the head to be shaken from side to side. Nod- 
ding the head occurs at the occipito-ailantal joint, which consists 


of the two occipital condyles received into the cup-shaped 
articular facets on the atlas and surrounded b^^ capsular hga- 
ments. The neural arches of the vertebrae articulate one with 
another by the articular facets, each of which has a capsular 
ligament. In addition to these the laminae are connected by 
the very clastic ligamenta subflava. The spinous processes are 
joined by inlcrspinous ligaments, and their tips by a supraspinous 
ligament, which in the neck is continued from the spine of the 
seventh cervical vertebra to the external occipital crest and 
protuberance as the ligamentum nuchae, a thin, fibrous, median 
septum betw^eeii the muscles of the bark of the neck. 

The combined effect of all these joints and ligaments is to 
allow the spinal column to be bent in any direction or to be 
rotated, though only a small amount of movement occurs 
between any two vertebrae. 

The head.s of the ribs articulate with the bodies of two con- 
; tiguous thoracic vertebrae and the disk between. The liga- 
I ments which connect them are called cosio-central, and are two 
I in number. The anterior of these is the stellate ligament, which 
I has three bands radiating from the head of the rib to the two 
I vertebrae and the intervening disk. The other one is the inter- 
; articular ligament, which connects the ridge, dividing the two 
! articular cavities on the head of the rib, to the disk; it is absent 
in the first and three lowest ribs. 

The costo-iransverse ligaments bind the ribs to the transverse 
processes of the thoracic vertebrae. The superior costo-trans- 
versc ligament binds the neck of the rib to the transverse process 
of the vertebra above; the middle or interosseous connects the 
back of the neck to the front of its own transverse process ; while 
j the posterior runs from the tip of the transverse process to the 
j outer part of the tubercle of the rib. The inner and lower part 
; of each tubercle forms a diarthrodial joint with the upper and 
i fore part of its own transverse process, except in the eleventh 
and twelfth ribs. At the junction of the ribs with their cartilages 
! no diarthrodial joint is formed; the periosteum simply becomes 
j perichondrium and binds the two structures together. Where 
the cartilages, however, join the sternum, or where they join one 
another, diarthrodial joints with synovial cavities are estab- 
lished. In the case of the second rib this is double, and in that 
of the first usually wanting. The mesosternal joint, between the 
pre- and mesostemurn, has already been given as an example 
of a symphysis. 

Comparative Anatomy. — For the convexity or concavity of tlie 
vertebral centra in different classes of vertebrates, see Skeleton : 
Axial, The intervertebral disks first appear in the Crocodilia, the 
highest existing order of reptilia. In many Mammals the middle 
fasciculus of the stellate ligament is continued right across the 
I ventral surface of the disk into the ligament of the opposite side, 

! and is probably serially homologous with the ventral arch of the 
atlas. A similar ligament joins the heads of the ribs dorsal to the 
disk. To these bands the names of anterior (venial) and posterior 
(donsal) conjugal ligaments have been given, and they maybe demon- 
.st rated in a seven months' human foetus (see B. Sutton, Ligaments, 
London, 1902). The ligamentum nuchae is a strong elastic band in 
i the Ungulata which supports the weight of the head. In the 
Carnivora it only reaches as far forward as the spine of the axis. 

The JAW' JOINT, or temforo-mandihular arHeulation, occurs 
between the sigmoid cavity of the temporal Ixine and the 
condyle of the jaw . Between the two there is an interarticular 
fibro-cartilage or meniscus, and the joint is surrounded by a 
capsule of which the outer part is the thickest. On first opening 
the mouth, the joint acts as a hinge, but very soon the condyle 
begins to glide forward on to the eminentia articularis (see Skull) 
and takes the meni.scus with it. This gliding movement between 
the menisru.s and temporal bone may be separately brought 
about by protruding the low^er teeth in front of the upper, or, on 
one side only, by moving the jaw across to the opposite side. 

Comparative A nofowiy.— *The joint between the temporal and mandi- 
bular bones is only found in Mammals ; in the lower vertebrates the 
jaw opens between the quadrate and articular bones. In the 
Carnivora it is a perfect hinge; in many Rodents only the antero- 
posterior gliding movement is present; while in the Ruminants the 
lateralizing movement is the chief one* Sometimes, as in the 
Omilhorhynchus, the meniscus is absent. 
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Joints of the Upper Extremity. 

The stepuhclayictdar artiadaiiony between the presternum and 
clavicle^ is a gliding joints and allows slight upward and down- 
ward and forward and backward movements. The two ^ny 
surfaces are separated by a meniscus, the vertical movements 
taking place outside and the antero-posterior inside this. There 
is a well-marked capsule, of which the anterior part is strongest. 
The two clavicles are joined across the top of the prestemum by 
an interclavictUar ligament. 

The acromio-clavicular articvlaiiofi is also a gliding joint, but 
allows a swinging or pendulum movement of the scapula on the 
clavicle. The upper part of the capsule is strongest, and from 
it hangs down a partial meniscus into the cavity. 

Comparative Anatomy. — Bland Sutton regards the inter-clavicular 
ligament as a vestige of the interclavicle of Reptiles and Monotremes. 
The menisci are only found in the Primates, but it must be borne in 
mind that many Mammals have no clavicle, or a very rudimentary 
one. By some the meniscus of the stcrno-clavicular joint is regarded 
as the homologue of the lateral part of the intcrclavicle, but the fact 
that it only occurs in the Primates where movements in different 
planes arc fairly free is suggestive of a physiological rather than a 
morphological origin for it. 

The SHOULDER JOINT is a good example of the ball and socket 
or enarthrodial variety. Its most striking characteristic is 
mobility at the expense of strength. The small size of the 
glenoid cavity in comparison with the head of the humerus, and 
the great laxity of the capsule, favour this, although the glenoid 
cavity is slightly deepened by a fibrous lip, called the glenoid 
ligament y round its margin. The presence of the coracoid and 
acromial processes of the scapula, with the coraco-acromial liga- 
ment between them, serves as an overhanging protection to the 
joint, while the biceps tendon runs over the head of the humerus, 
inside the capsule, though surrounded by a sheath of synovial 
membrane. Were it not for these two extra safeguards the 
shoulder would be even more liable to dislocation than it is. 
The upper part of the capsule, which is attached to the base of 
the coracoid process, is thickened, and known as the coraco- 
humeral ligamenty while inside the front of the capsule are three 
folds of synovial membrane, called gUno-hwncral folds. 

Comparative Anatomy, — In the lower Vertebrates the shoulder 
is adapted to support rather than prehension and is not so freely 
movable as in the jhrimates. The tendon of the l)iccps has evidently 
sunk through the capsule into the joint, and even when it i.s intra- 
capsular there is usually a double fold connecting its sheatli of 
synovial membrane with that lining the capsule. In Man this has 
l>een broken through, but remains of it persist in the superior gleno- 
humeral fold. The middle gleno-humeral jola is the vestige of a strong 
ligament which steadies and limits the range of movement of the 
joint in many lower Mammals. 

The ELBOW JOINT is an excellent example of the ginglymns or 
hinge, though its transverse axis of movement is not quite at 
right angles to the central axis of the limb, but is lower internally 
than externally. This tends to bring the forearm towards the 
body when the elbow is bent. The elbow is a great contrast to 
the shoulder, as the trochlea and capitellum of the humerus arc 
closely adapted to the sigmoid cavity of the ulna and head of the 
radius (see Skeleton: appendicular)) consequently movement 
in one plane only is allowed, and the joint is a strong one. The 
capsule is divided into anterior, posterior, and two lateral liga- 
ments, though these are all really continuous. The joint cavity 
communicates freely with that of the superior radio-ulnar 
articulation. 

The radio-tdnar joints are three : the upper one is an example 
of a pivot joint, and in it the disk-sha^d head of the radius 
rotates in a circle formed by the lesser sigmoid cavity of the ulna 
internally and the orbicular ligament in the other three quarters. 

The middle radio-ulnar articulation is simply an interosseous 
membrane, the fibres of which run downward and inward from 
the radius to the ulna. 

The inferior radio-tdnar joint is formed by the dLsk-shaped 
lower end of the ulna fitting into the slightly concave sigmoid 
cavity of the radius. Below, the cavity of this joint is shut off 
from that of the wrist by a triangular fihro-cartilage. The move- 
ments allowed at these three articulations are called pronation 


Mid supination of the radius. The head of that bone twists, 
in the orbicular ligament, round its central vertical axis for about 
half a circle. Below, however, the whole lower end of the radius 
circles round the lowTr end of the ulna, the centre of rotation 
being close to the styloid process of the ulna. The radius, there- 
fore, in its pronation, describes half a cone, the base of which is 
below, and the hand follows the radius. 

Comparative Anatomy, — In pronogradc Mammals the forearm is 
usually permanently prouateU, and the head of the radius, instead 
of being circular and at the side of tho upper end of the ulna, is 
transversely oval and in front of that Ixine, occupying the same place 
that the coronoid process of the ulna does in Man. This type of 
elbow, which is adapted simply to .support and progression, Is best 
seen in the lingulata; in them both lateral ligaments are attached 
to the head of the radius, and there is no orbicular ligament, since 
the shape of the head of the radius docs not allow of any supination, 
'rhe olecranon process of the ulna forms merely a posterior gnide or 
guard to the joint, but transmits no weight. No better exaniph? 
of the maximum changes which tlie uses of support and prehension 
bring aliout can be found than in contrasting the elbow 01 the Sheep 
or other Ungulate with tliat of Man. Towards one or other of those 
types the (sIIkiws of all Mammals tend. Jt may be roughly stated 
that, when pronation and .supination to the extent of a quarK^r of a 
circle are iKis.siblc?, an orbicular ligament appears. 

The WRIST JOINT, or radio-carpal articulatioHy lies between the 
radius and triangular fibro-cartilage above, and the scaphoid, 
semilunar, and cuneiform hone.s below. It is a condyloid joint 
allowing flexion and extension round one axis, and slight lateral 
movement (abduction and adduction) round the other. There 
is a well-marked capsule, divided into anterior, posterior, and 
lateral ligaments. The joint cavity is shut off from the inferior 
radio-ulnar joint above, and the intercarpal joints below. 

The intercarpal joints are gliding articulations, the \'iirious 
bones being connected by palmar, dorsal, and a few interosseous 
ligaments, but only those connecting the first row of bones are 
complete, and so isolate one joint cavity from another, That 
part of llie intercarpal joints which lies between the first and 
stM'ond rows of carpal bones is called the transverse carpal joints 
and at this a good deal of the movement which se(?ms to take 
place at the wrist really occurs. 

The carpo-metacarpal articulations are, with the exccfition of 
that of the thumb, gliding joints, and continuous with tlie great 
intercarpal joint cavity. The carpo-metacarpal joint of the 
thumb i.s the best example of a saddle-shaped joint in It 

allows forward and backward and lateral movement, and is very 
strong. 

The metacarpo-phalangeal joints are condyloid joints like the 
wrist, and are remarkable for the great thickness of the palmar 
ligaments of their capsules. In the four inner fingers these 
glenoid LigamentSy as they are called, «ire joined togetl^er by the 
transverse metacarpal ligament. 

The interphalangeal articulations are simple hinges surrounded 
by a capsule, of which the dorsal part is very thin. 

Comparative A natomy, — The wrist joint of the lower Mammals 
allow.s less lateral movement than docs tliat of Man, while tlu^ lower 
end of the ulna is bett(?r developed and is received into a cup-sliaped 
socket formed by the cuneiform and pisiform bones. At the .same 
time, unless there is pretty free pronation and supination, the triangu- 
lar fibro-cartilage is only represented by an interosseous ligament, 
which may be continuous above with the interosseous membrane 
betv/ecn the radius and ulna, and suggests the possibility that tlie 
fibro-cartilage is largely a derivative of this membrane. 7 n most 
Mammals the wrist is divided into two lateral parts, as it is in the 
human foetus, but free pronation and supination seem to cause 
the disappearance of the septum. 

Joints of the Lower Extremity, 

The sacro-innominate articulation consists of the sacro-iliac 
joint and the sacro-sciaiic ligaments. 7'hc former is one of the 
amphiarthroses or half-joint.s by which the sacrum is bound to 
the ilium. The mechanism of the human sacrum is that of a 
suspension bridge slung btitween the two pillars or ilia by tlic 
very strong pokerior sacro-iliac ligaments which represent tin- 
chains. The axis of the joint passes through the second sayra! 
vertebra, but the .sacrum is so nearly horizontal that the weight 
of the b^y, which is transmitted to the first sacral vertebra, 
tends to tilt that part down. This tendency is corrected by the 



The two portions of the ilio- 
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great and small sacro-sciaik ligaments , which fasten the low«- 
part t)f the sacrum to the tubwosity and spuie of the ischium 
respectively; so that; although tlie sacrum is a suspension 'bridge 
when look^ at from behind, it is a lever of the first kind When 
seen from the side or in sagittal section. 

The puHc symphysis is the union between the two pubic bones. 
It lias all the characteristics of a symphysis, already desoribed* 
and may have a small median cavity. 

The HIP JOINT, like the shoulder, is a ball and socket, but does 
not allow such free movement; this is due to the fact that the 
socket or acetabulum is deeper than the glenoid cavify and that 
the capsule is not so lax. At the same time the loss ^ mobility 
is made up for by increased strength. The capsule has three 
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Fig. 6. — Dissection ol ilie liip Joint from the front. 

thickened bands, of which the most important is the tiio-fefnoral 
or Y-shaped ligament of IHgelow, The stalk of the Y is attached 
to the anterior inferior spine of the ilium, while the two limbs are 
fastened to the upper and lower parts of the spiral line of the 
femur. The ligament is so strong that it hardly ever ruptures 
in a dislocation of the hip. As a plumb-line, dropped frm the 
oentre of gravity of the body, passes behind the centre of the hip 
joint, this Hgament, lying as it does in front of the joint, takes the 
strain in Man's erect position. 'Hie other two thideened parts 
of tlie capsule are known as pubo-femord and ischio-fensond, kom 
their attachments. Inside the capsule, and deepening the margin 
of the acetabulum, is a fibrous rim Imown as the cotyloid ligament, 
which grips the i^crical head of the femur and is continued 
across the cotyloid notch as the iranstterse ligamefU. The floor 
of the acetabulum has a horseshoc-ahaped surface of articular 
cartilage, concave downward, and, occupying the “ frog ” of the 
horse's hoof, is a zutass of fat called the Haversian pad. Attached 
to the inner margin of the horseshoe, and to the transverse hga- 
raent where that is deficient, is a reflexion of synovial membrane 
which forms a covering for the pad and is continued as a tube 
to the depression on the head of the femur called the fossa capitis, 
Tliis reflexion carries blood-vessels and nerves to the femur, and 
also contains fibrous tissue from outside the joint. It is known 
as the ligamentmn teres. 

Comparative -Dland Sutton regards the ilio^femorai 

ligament as &a altered muscle, the scansorius, though against this 
is the fnct that, in those cases in which a scansorius is present in 
Man, tiie ligament is as Strong as usujil, aiKl indeed, if it were not 


there in these cases, the erect position wonid be difficult to maintain. 
He also looks upon the ligamenitm teres as the divorced tendon ot 
the pcctincus muscle. The subject requires much more investiga- 
tion, but there is every reason to beUeve that it is a tendon which has 
sunk into the Joint, though whether that of the pectixieua is dembtfui, 
since the mlm-capsular tendon comes from the ischium in Reptiles. 
In many Mammals, and among them the Orang, there is no tigumen- 
tum teres. Jn others, such a« the: \rmadiilo, tne structure has not 
sunk right into the joint, but is connected with the pubo^femoral 
part of the capsule. 

The XNEE JOINT is a hinge formed by the condyles and troclilea 
of the femnr, the patella, and the head of the tibia. The capsule 
is formed in front by the ligamentum patellae, and on each side 
special bands form the lateral ligaments. On the outer side there 
are two of these : the anterior or long external lateral ligament is a 
round cord running from the external condyle to the head of th;^ 
fibula, while the posterior is slighter and passes from the same 
place to the styloid process oi the fibula. The internal lateral 
Ugameni is a fiat band which runs from the imier oimdyle of the 
femur to the internal surface of the tibia some two inches below 
the level of the knee joint. The posterior part of the capsule is 
strengthened by an oblique bundle of fibres running upward and 
outward from the semimembranosus tendon, and culled the 
posterior ligament of WinslouK 

The intra^articular structures arc numerous and interesting. 
Passing from the head of the tibia, in front and behind the spine, 
are the anterior and posterior crucial ligaments) the h)nncr i.s 
attached to tlie outer side of the intercondylar notch above, and 
the latter to the inner side. These two ligaments cross like an X. 
The semilunar fibro-cartilages — external and internal-- aic partial 
menisci, each of which has an anterior and a posterior cornu by 
which they are attached to the head of the tibia in front and 
behind the spins. They are also attached round the margin of 
the tibial head by a coronary ligament, but the external one is 
more movable than the internal, and this perhaps accounts for 
its coronary ligament being less often ruptured and the cartilage 
displaced than the inner one k. In addition to these the external 
cartilage has a fibrous band, called the ligament of Wrisbe^g, 
which runs up to the femur just behind the posterior crucial liga- 
ment. The external cartilage is broader, and forms more of a 
circle than the internal. The synovial cavity of the knee runs 
up, deep to the extensor muscles of tiie thigh, for about two inches 
above the top oi the patella, forming the bursa suprapaieHaris. 
At tte lower part of the patella it covers a pad of fat, whioh lies 
bcftwecn the ligamentum patellae and the front of the head of the 
tibia, and is carried up as a narrow tube to the lower margin of 
the trochlear surface oi the femur. This prolongation is known 
as the ligamentum nmeosum, and from the sides of its base spring 
two lateral folds called the ligamtnia alaria. The tendon of the 
popliteus muscle is an intracapsular structure, and is therefore 
covered with a synovial sheath. There are a large number of 
buriiuaie near the Jmee joint, one of which, common to the inner 
head of the gastrocnemius aiKi the semimembranosus, often 
communicates with the joint. The hinge movemeiU of the knee 
is accompanied by a small .amount of external rotation at the end 
of extension, and a compensatory internal rotation during flexion. 
This slight twist is enough to ti^ten up aknostall the ligaments 
so that they may itoke a.^iare in resisting over-extension, because, 
in the erect position^ a vertical line from the centre of gravity of 
the body passes in front of the knee. 

Comparative Anatuniv . — In 8 tmie Mammals^ e.g. Brad57)iis and 
Gmitharhyrehus, the knee is divided into three parts, two condykv 
labial and one trcKhieo-patcUar, by synovial folds which in Man 'are 
repse§enh»d the ligamentum mucokuni . In a typical Mammal the 
external seniiiunar cartilage is attached by its po.sterior hom to the 
internal condvJe of the femur only, and this explains tlie ligament 
of Wn$t>erg already mentioned. In the Monkeys and anthropoid 
Apes this cartilage is circular. The semilunar cartilages first appear 
in the Amphibiii, and, according to H. Sutton, are derived from 
muscJics wliich are drawn into the joint. When only one kind of 
mov'emciit (hinge) is allowed, as in the fruit bat, the cartilage:^ 
are not fenind. In most Mammals the superior tibio-fibnlar joint 
communioatus with the knee. 

The tihio-fibular articuUUions resemble the radio^ulaar in position 
but arc much less movable. The superior in Man is usually cut oft 
from the knee and is a gliding joint; the middle is the interosseous 
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membrane^ while the lower has been already used as an example 
of a syndesmosis or fibrous half joint. 


The ANKLE JOINT is a hinge^ the astragalus being received into 
a lateral arch formed by the lower ends of the tibia and fibula. 

Backward dislocation is prevented by the articular surface of the 
astragalus being broader in front than behind. The anterior 

and posterior parts of the capsule are feeble, but the lateral liga- , ^ , ^ 

ments are very strong, the external consisting of three separate I “d distended, if, however, bleeding does not take place, the swell- 

toiculi WM.X M L Jb„b io the Md ealoieum. ; ” ‘■tt'nKT.lMro! Ci 


driven forcibly together; (3) dislocation, in which the articular 
surfaces are separated from one another. 

A sprain or sirain of a joint means that as the result of violence the 
ligaments holding the bones together have been suddenly strctcheil 
or even torn. On the inner aspect the ligaments are lined by a 
synovial membrane, so when the ligaments are stretched the syno- 
vial membrane is necessarily damaged, SmaU blood-vessels art* 
also torn, and blcn^ding occurs into the joint, which may become full 


To avoid confusion it is best to speak of the movements of the 
ankle as dorsal and plantar flexion. 

The tarsal joints resemble the carpal in being gliding articula- 
tions. There are two between the astragalus and calcaneum^ and 
at these inversion and eversion of the foot largely occur. The 
inner arch of the foot is maintained by a very important ligament 
called the calcaneo-navicular or spring ligament; it connects the 
sustentaculum tali of the calcaneum with the navicular, and 
upon it the head of the astragalus rests. When it becomes 
stretched, flat-foot results. The tarsal bones are connected by 
dorsal, plantar and 
interosseous liga- 
ments. The long 
and short calcaneo- 
cuboid are plantar 
ligaments of special 
importance, and 
maintain the outer 
arch of the foot. 

The tarso - metO’ 
tarsal, metatarso- 
phalangeal and in- 
terphalangeal joints 
closely resemble 
those of the hand, 
except that the 
tarso-metatarsal 
joint of the great 
toe is not saddle- 
shaped. 


Impression of extemni semi^^ 
lunar cartilage 


External ttbial surface o( 
feinu» 


External Uteral liganieni^ 


Cut tendon of biceps Aexor 
crurib muscle 

Anterior superior tibio- fibula r 
ligament 

External lateral ligament 


Opaairm io intcrosMous 
mombrane for anterior libial 
vesselii 


ComparaHve Ana- 
tomy — llie anterior 
fasciculus of thu ex- 
ternal lateral liga- 
ment of the ankle is 
only found in Man, 
and is probably an 
adaptation to the 
erect position. In 
animals with a long 
f 00 1, such as the 
Ungulates and the 
Kangaroo, the lateral 
ligaments of the 
ankle are in the form of an X, to give greater protection against 
lateral movement. I n certain marsupials a fibro-car tiiage is developecl 
between the external malleolus and the astragalus, and its origm 
from the deeper fibres of the external lateral ligament of the ankle 
can be traced. These animals have a rotatoiy movement of the 
hbula on its long ax^ in addition to the liingc movement of the ankle. 

For further details of joints see K, Fick, Handbuch der Gelenke 
(Jena, 1904); H. Morris, Anatomy of the Joints (London, 1879); 
Quain's, Gray's and Cunningham's Textbooks of Anatomy; J. Bland 



(From David Hapbum, Cunnlns^uun's of AnaUmy.) 

Fig. 7. — ^Dissection of the Knee-joint from the front ; Patella tlirowti down. 


oi the surrounding skin and of i)ain accom))aiiyiiig the synoviiis. 
In the case of a healthy individual the etfects of a sprain may quickly 
pass off, but in a rheumatic or gouty person chronic synovitis may 
obstinately remain. In a person with a tuberculous history, or oi 
tuberculous descent, a sprain is apt to be tiie beginning of senous 
disease of the joint, and it should, therefore, be treated with continu- 
ous rest and prolonged supervision. In a person of health and 
vigour, a sprained joint should be at once Itandaged. This may be 
the only treatment needed. It gives support and comfort, and tlic 
even pressure around the joint checks effusion into it. Wide pieces 
of adhesive strapping, layer cii layer, form a still more useful .support, 
and with the joint so treated the person may be .nble at once to use 

the limb. If strap- 

^ TatelUr tuirfoct; of lemur pillar yg not employ eiJ , 

the bandage may be 
taken off from time 
to time in order that 
the limb and the 
joint may be mas 
^^ed. If the sprain 
i.s followed by much 
synovitis a plaster of 
I'aris or luallier splint 
may bo applied, com 
pletc rest Ixjing se 
cured for the hinb. 
Later on, bfisieriiig 
or even firing *’ 
may bo found advis- 
able. 

Sy^novitis. — When 
a joint has U^en in 
jured, inflammation 
ocv urs ill the damagin I 
tissue ; that is iiierii 
able. Blit sometimes 
tlnwittack of inflam- 
mation is so slight 
and transitory as to 
ije scarcely notice- 
able. This is specially 
likely to occur if the 
joint- tissues were in 
a state of perfect 
nutrition at the time 
of the hurl. But if Die 
individual or the joint 
were at that time in 
a state of imperiect 
nutrition, the eflecis 
an* likely to be more 
serious. Asa rule, it is 
the synovial membrane lining the fibrous capsule of the jouit which 
first and chiefly sutlers; the condition is termed synovttis. Syno- 
vitis may, however, be due to other cau.ses than mechanical injury, 
as when the interior of the joint is attacked by the micro-organisms 
of pyaemia (blood-poisoning), typhoid fever, pneumonia, rheuma- 
tiam, gonorrhi^ea or syphilis. Under judicious treatment the* 
synovitis ‘generally clears up, but it may linger on and cause the 
formation of adhesions which may temporarily stiffen the joint; 
or it may, especially in tuberculous, septic or pyamiic infections, 
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Sutton, Ligaments, their Nature and Morphology (Ixmdon, 1902) ; j involve the cartilages, Ligaments and bones in auch serious cJiangcs 

F. G. Parsons, “Hunterian Lectures on the joints of Mammals," «« 4^ irkinf onH nnkotklv rail for nr nmniilnlinn 

Journ. Anai. 6* Phys., xxxiv. 41 and 301. (F, G. P.) 

Diseases and Injuries of Joints 
The affection of the joints of the human body by .specific 
diseases is dealt with under various hcading.s (Rheumatism, &c.) ; 
in the present article the more direct forms of ailment are dis- 
cussed. In most joint-diseases the trouble starts either in the 
synovial lining or in the bone — ^rarely in the articular cartilage 
or ligaments. As a rule, the disease begins after an injury. 

There arc three principal types of injury’ : (i) sprain or strain, 
in which the iigamentous and tendinous structures are stretched 
or lacerated; (3) contusion, in which the opposing bones are 


ax to destroy the joint, and possibly call for resection or amputation. 

The symptoms of synovitis include stiffness and temlerncss in 
the joint. The patient notice.s that movements cause pain. Effu- 
sion of fluid takes place, and there is marked fullness in the neigh- 
bourhood. If the inflammation is advancing, the skin over the joint 
may be flushed, and if the hand is placed on the skin it feels Lot. 
Especially is this the case if the joint is near the surface, as at the 
knee, wrist or ankle. 

j The treolmcntof an inflamed joint demands rest. This may 
be conveniently obtained by the use of a light wooden splint, 

! padding and bandages. Slight compression oi the joint a 
bandage is useful in promoting absorption of the fluid. If the 
inflamed joint is in the lower extremity, the patient had best 
I remain in bed, or on the sofa; if in the upper extremity, he shcTuld 
I wear his arm in a slina. The muscles acting on the joint roust be 
, kept in complete contiol. If the inflammation extremely acute, 
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a few leeches, followrid by a fomentation, will give relief; or an ice- 
bag or an evaporating lotion may, by causing constriction of the 
blood-vessels, lessen the congestion of the part and the associated 
pain. As the inflammation is passing oft, massage of the limb 
and of the joint will prove useful. If the inflammation is long 
continued, the limb must still be kept at rest. Hy tliis time it may 
he found that some other material for the retentive apparatus is 
more convenient and comfortable, as, for instance, undressed 
leather which has l>c<;n moulded on wet anti allowed to dry and 
harden ■ poro-phustic felt, which has been softened by heat and 
applied limp, or house-flannel which has been dipped in a creamy 
mixure of plaster-of-Paris and water, and secured by a bandage. 

Chronic DiseasB of a Joint may Ixj the tailing off of an acute 
affection, and under the influence of alternate douchings of hot and 
cold water, of counter-irritation by blistering or *' firing,** and of 
massage, it may eventually clear up, especially if the general health 
of the individual is looked after. But if chronic disease lingers in 
the joint of a child or young person, the probabili ty of its being under 
the influence of tuberculous infection must be considered, in such 
a case prolonged and absolute rest is the one thing necessary. If 
the disease be in the hip, knee, ankle or foot, the patient may be 
fitted with an appropriate Thomas's splint and allowed to walk 
about, for it is highly important to have these patients out in the 
fresh air. If the disease l>e in the shoulder, elbow, wrist or hand, 
a leather or poro-j^stic splint should be moulded on, and the arm 
worn in a sling. There must be no hurry; convalescence will needs 
be .slow. And if the child can be sent to a bracing sea-side place it 
Avill be much in his favour. 

As the disease clears up, the surface heat, the pains and the tender- 
ness having disappeared, and the joint having so diminished in size 
as to be scarcely larger than its follow — though the wasting of the 
muscles of the limb may cause it still to appear considerably en- 
larged —the splint may be gradually left on. This remission’ may 
he for an hour or two every other dai'; then every other night; 
then every other day, and so on, the freedom being gained little by 
little, and the surgeon watching the case carefully. (In the slightest 
indication of return of trouble, the former restrictive measures 
must be again resorted to. Massiigc and gentle exercises may be 
given day by day, but there must be no thought of “ breaking down 
the stiffness.** Many a joint has in such circumstances been wrecked 
by the manipulations of a bone-setter,** 

Permanent Stiffness. — During the treatment of a case of chronic 
disease of a joint, the question naturally arises as to whether the joint 
will be left permanently stiff. People have the idea that if an in- 
flamed joint is kept long on a splint, il may eventually be found 
permanently stiff. And this is quite corn^ct. But it should be 
dearly understood that it is not the of the inflamed joint which 
causes the stiffness. The matter should be put thus : In tuber- 
culous and other forms of chronic disease? stiffiu'ss may ensue in 
spite of long-continm*cl rest. It is the destruclive disease, not the 
enforced rest which causes it; (or inflammation of a joint rest is 
absolutely necessary. 

The Causes of Permanent Stiffness are the destructive clianges 
wrought by the inflammation. In one case it may be that the 
synovial membrane is so far destroyed Ijy ihc tuberculous or septic 
invasion that it.s future usefulness is lost, and the joint ever after- 
wards creaks at its work and easily becomes tired and painful. Th u.s 
the joint is crippled but not deslroyecl. Jii another case the liga- 
ments and the cartilages are implicated as well as the synovial 
membrane, and when the disease clears up. the bones arc more or 
less locked, only a small range of motion being left, which forcible 
flexion and other methods of vigorous treatment are unable materi- 
ally to improve. In another set of cases the inflammatory germs 
quickly destroy the soft tissues of the joint, and then invade the 
bones, and, the disease having at last come to an end, the softened 
ends of tht? l)oncs solidly join together like the broken fragments in 
simple fracture. As n result, osseous solidification of the joint 
(synostosis) ensues without, of course, the possibility of any move- 
ment. And, inasmuch as the surgeon cannot tell in any e.ase whether 
the disease may not a^lvance in this direction, he is careful to place 
the limb in that po.sition in w'hich it will be most useful if the bony 
union should occur. Thus, the leg is kept straight, and the elbow 
bent. 

In the course of a tuberculous or other chronic disease of a joint, 
the germs of septic disease may find access to the inflamed area, 
through a wound or ulceration into the joint, or by the germ.s being 
carried thither by the blood-stream. A joint-ahscess results, which 
has to be treated by incision and fomentations. If chronic suppura- 
tion continues, it may become necessary to .scrape out or to excise 
the joint, or even to amputate the limb. And if tuberculous disease 
of the joint is steadily progres-sing in spite of treatment, vigorous 
measures may be ncetled to prevent the fluid from quietly ulcerating 
its way out and thus inviting the entrance of septic germs. The 
fluid may need to be drawn off by aspiration, and direct treatment of 
the diseased synovial membrane may be undertaken by injections 
of chloride of zinc or some other reagent. Or the joint may need 
scraping out with a sharp spoon with the view of getting rid of the 
tuberculous material. Later, excision may Vie deemed necessary, 
or in extreme cases, amputation. But before these measures arc 
considered, A. C. G. Bier*s method of treatment by passive congestion, 


and the treatment by serum injection, will probably have been 
tried. II a joint is left permanently stiff in an awkward and useless 
position, the limb mav be greatly improved by exci.sion of the joint. 
Thus, if the knee is left bent and the joint is excised a useful, straight 
limb may be obtained, somewhat shortened, and, of course, 
manently stiff. If after disease of the liip-joinl the thigh remains 
fixed in a faulty povsition, it may be brought down straight by divid- 
ing the bone near the upper end. A stiff shoulder or elbow may be 
converted into a useful, movable joint by excision of the articular 
ends of the bones. 

A stiff joint may remain a.s the result of long continued inflamma- 
tion; the unused mu.sclcs are wasted and the joint in consequence 
looks large. Careful measurement, however, may show that itds 
not materially larger than its fellow. And though all tenderness 
may have passed away, and though the neighbouring skin is no 
[ longer hot, still the joint remains stiff and useless. No progress 
I being made under the influence of massage, or of gentle exercises, 
i the surgeon may advise that the lingering adhesion be broken down 
I under an anaesthetic, after which the function of the joint may 
quickly return. 

These are the cases over which the '* Ixme-sctter ** sticures his 
greatest triumphs. A qualified practitioner may have been for 
months judiciously treating an inflamed Joint by rest, and then feels 
a hesitation with regard to suddenly flexing the stiffened limb. 
The ** bone-setter,** lu)W(?v(?r, has no such qualm.s, and when the 
cfisc passes out of the hands of the perhaps o\*cr-careful surgeon, the 
unqualified practitioner (bccau.se he, from a scientific point of view, 
knows nothing) fears nothing, and, breaking down inflammatory 
adhesions, sets the joint free. And his manipulations prove triumph- 
antly successful. But, knowing nothing and fearing notliing, he is 
apt to do grievous harm in carrying out his rough treatment in other 
cases. Malignant disease at the end of a bone (sarcoma), tuber- 
culosis of a joint, and a joint stiffened by old inflammation are 
to liim the same thing. “ A small bone is out of place," or, " The 
bone is out of its socket; it has never been put in,’* and a breaking 
down of everything that resists his force is the result of the case 
being taken to him. For the " bone-setter ** has only one line of 
treatment. Of the improvement which he often effects as if by magic 
the public arc told much. Of the cases over w^hich the doctor has 
been too long devoting skill and care, and which arc set free by the 
" bone-setter,** cverylxidy hears — and sometimes to the discomfiture 
of the medical man. Biit of the cases in which irreparable damage 
follows his vigorous manipulation nothing is said— of his rough 
usage of a tuberculous hip, or of a sarcomatous shoulder-joint, 
and of the inevitable disaster and clisapjiointment, those most con- 
ecjrncd are least inclined to talk ! A practical surgeon with common- 
sense has nothing to learn from the '* Ixmc-setter." 

Rheumatoid Arthritis, or chronic O.'iteo-arthritis, is generally found 
in persons beyond middle age; l>ut it is not rare in young people, 
though with them it need not l>c the progressive disease which it 
too often is in their elders. 1 1 is an obscure affection of the cartilage 
covering the joint surfaces of the Ixmes, and it eventually involves 
the bones and the ligaments. A favourite joint for it is the knee 
or hip, and when one large joint is thus affected the other joints may 
escape. But whe*n the liands or feet arc implicated pretty nearly 
all tne small joints are apt to suffer. Whether the joint is large or 
small, the cartilages wear away and new bom? is developed about the 
ends of the bones, so that the joint is large and misshapen, the 
lingem being knotted and the hands deformed. When the spine 
is affected it becomes bovred and stiff. This is the disease which 
has crippled the old people in the workhouses and almshouses, 
and with tlu?m it is steadily progressive. Its early signs are stiffness 
and creaking or cracking in the joints, with discomfort and pain 
after exercise, and with a little effusion into the capsule of the joint. 
As regards treatment, medicines arc of no great value. Wet, cold and 
damp being bad for the patient, he should be, if possible, got into 
a dry, bright, sunny place, and he should dress warmly. Perhaps 
there is no better place for him in the winter than As.suan, Cairo 
is not so suitable as it used to be before the dam was made, when 
its climate w’os drier. For the spring and summer certain British and 
Continental watering-places serve well. But if tliis luxury cannot 
be afforded, the patient must make himself as happy as he can with 
sr.ch hot douchings and massage as he can obtain, keeping himself 
warm, and his joints covered by flannel bandages and rublied with 
stimulating liniments. In people advanced or advancing in year??, 
the disease, as a rule, gets slowly worse, .sometimes very slowly, 
but sometimes rapidly, especially when it makes its appearance in 
the hip, shoulder or knee as the reisult of an injury. In young people, 
however, its course may be cut short by attention being given to the 
principles stated above. 

Charcot* s Disease resembles osteo-arthritis in that it causes destruc- 
tion of a joint and greatly deforms it. The deformity, however, 
comt>s on rapidlv and without pain or tenderne.ss. It is usually 
associated with the symptoms of locomotor ataxy, and dgK?nd8 upon 
disease of the nerves which preside over the nutrition of the joints. 
It is incurable. 

A Loose Cartilage, or a Displaced Catiilagis in the Knee-joint is apt to 
become caught in the hinge between the thigh bone and the leg lx>nc, 
and by causing a sudden stretching of the ligaments of the joint to 
give rise to intense pain. When this happens the* individual i? 
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apt to be thrown down as he walks» for it comes on with great sudden- 
ness. And thus he feels himself to be in a condition of perpetual 
insecurity. After the joint has thus gone wrong, bleeding and 
serous cnusion take place into it, and it becomes greatly swollen. 
And if the cartilage still remains in the grip of the bones he is unable 
to straighten or bend his knee. But the surgeon by suddenly 
flexing and twisting the leg may manage to unliitch the cartilage 
and restore comfort and usefulness to the limb. As a rule, tlie 
slipping of a cartilage first occurs as the result of a serious fall or 
of a sudden and violent action — often it happens when the man is 
'' dodging " at football, the foot being firmly fixed on the ground 
and the body being violently twisted at the knee. After the supping 
has occurred many times, the amount of swelling, distress and Tame- 
ness may diminish with each subseauent slipping, and the individual 
may become somewhat reconciled to his condition. As regards 
treaimeni^ a tightly fitting steel cage-like splint, which, gripping the 
thigh and leg, limits the movements of the knee to flexion and exten- 
sion, may prove useful. But for a muscular, athletic individual 
the wearing of this apparatus may prove vexatious and disappointing. 
The only alternative is to open the joint and remove the loose car- 
tilage. The cartilage may be found on operation to be split, torn 
or crumpled, and lying nght across between the joint-surfaces of 
the bones, from which nothing but au operation could possibly have 
removed it. The operation is almost sure to give complete and 
permanent relief to the condition, the individual being able to resume 
his old (Zeroises and amusements without fear of the knee playing 
him false. It is, however, one that should not be uiulcrlaken 
without due consideration and circumspection, and ihv details 
of the operation should be carried out with the utmost care and | 
cleanliness. 

An accidental wound of a joints as from the blade of a knife, or a 
spike, entering the knee is a very serious affair, because of the risk 
of septic germs entering the synovial cavity either at the time of 
the injury or later. If the joint becomes thus infected there is 
great swelling of the part, with redness of the skin, and with the 
escape of blood-stained or purulent synovia. Absorption takes place 
of the poisonous substances produced by the action of the germs, 
and, as a result, great constitutional disturbance arises. Blood- 
poisoning may thus threaten life, and in many cases life is saved 
only by amputation. The best treatment is freely to open the joint, 
to \vash it out with a strong antiseptic fluid, and to make arrange- 
ment for thorough drainage, the limb being fixed on a splint. Help 
may also be obtained by increasing the patient's power of resistance 
to the effect of the poisoning by injections of a scrum prepared by 
cultivation of the septic germs in question. If the limb is saved, 
there is a great chance of the knee being permanently stiff. 

Dislocation , — The case with which the joint-end of a bone is 
dislocated varies with its form and structure, and with the position 
in which it happens to be placed when the violence! is applied. 
The relative frequency of fracture of the lx)ne and dislocation of 
the joint depends on the strength of the bones above and below the 
joint relatively to the strength of the joint itself. The strength of 
the various joints in the body is dependent upon either ligament or 
muscle, or upon the shape of the wnes. In the hip, lor instance, 
all three sources of strength are present* therefore, considering the 
great leverage of the long thigh bone, tne hip is rarely dislocated. 
I'he shoulder, in order to allow of extensive movement, has no 
o.sseus or ligamentous strength ; it is, therefore, frequently dislocated. 
The wrist and ankle are rarely dislocated ; as the result of violence 
at the wrist the radius gives way, at the ankle the fibula, these bones 
being relatively weaker than the respective joints. The wrist owes 
its strength to ligaments, the elbow and the ankle to the shape of the 
bones, 'i'he symptoms of a dislocation are distortion and limited 
movement, with absence of the grating sensation felt in fracture when 
the broken ends of the bone are rubbed together. The treatment 
consists in reducing the dislocation, and the sooner this replacement 
is effected the better — the longer the delay the more difficult it 
become.s to put things right. After a variable period, depending on 
the nature of the joint and the age of the person, it may be impossible 
to replace the bones. The result will be a more or less useless 
joint. The administration of an anaesthetic, by relaxing the muscles, 
greatly assists the operation of reduction. The length of time that 
a joint has to be kept quiet after it has been restored to its normal 
shape depends on its form, but, as a rule, early movement is advis- 
able. But w*hen by the iformation of the bones a joint is weak, 
as at the outer end of the collar-bone, and at the elbow-end of the 
radius, prolonged rest for the joint is necessary or dislocation may 
recur. 

Congenital Dislocation at the //ip.- Possibly as a result of faulty 
position of the subject during intrauterine life, the head of the thigh- 
bone leaves, or fails throughout to occupy, its normal situation on 
the haunch-bone. The defect, which is a very serious one, is prob- 
ably not discovered until the child begins to walk, when its peculiar 
rolling gait attracts attention. The want of fixation at the joint 
permits of the surgeon thrusting up the thigh-bone, or drawing it 
down in a painless, characteristic manner. 

The first thing to be done is to find out by means of the X-rays 
whether a socket exists into which, under an anaesthetic, the 
surgeon may fortunately be enabled to lodge the end of the thigh- ; 
bone. If this offers no prospect of success, there are three courses i 


open : First, to try under an anaesthetic to manipulate the limb 
until the h^d of the thigh-bone rests as nearly as possible in its 
normal position, aiul then tt) endeavour to fix it there by splints, 
weights end bandaging until a new joint is formed ; .second, to cut 
down upon the site of the joint, to scoop out a new socket in the 
haunch-Done, and thrust the end of the thigh-bone into it, keeping it 
fixed there as just described; and third, to allow the child to run 
about as it please.s, merely raising the sole of the foot of tne sliort 
leg by a thick boot, so as to keeji the lower part of the trunk fairly 
level, lest secondary curvature of the spine ensue. The first and 
second methods demand many months of careful treatment in 
The ultimate result of the second is so often disappointing that the 
.surgeon now rarely advises its adoption. But, if under an anaes- 
thetic, as the result of skilful manipulation the head of the tliigh-bone 
can be made to enter a more or less rudimentary socket, the case 
is worth all the time, care and attention bestowed upon it. Some- 
times the results of prolonged treatment are so good that the child 
eventually is able to walk with scarce a limp. But a vigorous 
attempt at placing the head of the bone in its proper po.sition 
should be made in every case. (tC. o.^) 

JOINTS) in engineering) may be classed either {a) according to 
their material, as in stone or brick, wood or metal; or {h) accord- 
ing to their object, to prevent leakage of air, steam or water, or 
to transmit force, which may be thrust, pull or shear; or (r) ac- 
cording as they are stationary or moving (“working^’ in technical 
language). Many joints, like those of ship-plates and boiler- 
plates, have simultaneously to fulfil both objects mentionc'd 
under {h). 

All stone joints of jiny con.sequenre arc stationary. It being 
uneconomical to dress the surfaces of the stones resting on each 
other smoothly and so as to bo accurately flat, a layer of mortar 
or other cementing material is Inid between them. This hardens 
and .serves to transmit the pressure from stone to stone without 
its being concentrated at the high places.” If the ingredient.s 
of the cement are chosen so that when hard the cement has about 
the same coeflicient of compressibility as the .stone or brick, the 
pre.ssure will be nearly uniformly distributed. The cement also 
adheres to the surfaces of the .stone or bric’k, and allows a c'ertain 
amount of tension to be borne by the joint. It likewise prevents 
the stones from slipping one on the other, i,e, it gives the joint 
very considerable .shearing strength. J’he composition of the 
cement is chosen accjording as it has to ** set ” in air or water. 
The joints arc made impervious to air or water by “pointing” 
their outer edges with a superior quality of cement. 

Wood joints are also nearly all stationary. They are made 
partially fluid-tight by “ grooving and tenoning,” and by “ (’milk- 
ing ” with oakum or similar material. If the wood is saturated 
with water, it swells, the edges of the joints press closer together, 
and the joints become tighter the greater the water-pressure is 
which tends to produce leakage. Relatively to its weaker general 
.strength, wood is a better material than iron so far as regards the 
transmission of a thrust past a joint. So .soon as a heavy pre.s.sure 
comes on the joint all the small irregularities of the surfaces in 
contact are crushed up, and there results an approximately uni- 
form distribution of the pressure over the whole area {i,e, if there 
be no bending forces), so that no part of the material is unduly 
stressed. To attain this result the abutting surfaces should be 
well fitted together, and the bolts binding the pieces together 
should be arranged so as to ensure that they will not interfere 
with the timber surfaces coming into this close contact. Owing 
to its weak sh(^aring strengtli on sections parallel to the fibre, 
timber is peculiarly unfitted for tension joints. If the piece.s 
exerting the pull are simply bolted together with wooden or iron 
bolts, the joint cannot be trusted to transmit any considerable 
force with safety. The stresses become intensely localized in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the bolts. A tolerably strong 
timber tension-joint can, however, be made by making the two 
pieces abut, an(I connecting them by means of iron plates cover- 
ing the joint and bolted to the .sides of the timbers by bolts pas.s- 
ing through the wood. Thc^sc? plates should have their surfaces 
which lie against the wood ribbed in a direction transverse to the 
pull. The bolts .should fit their holes slackly, and should be well 
tightened up so as to make the ribs sink into the surface of the 
timber. There will then be very little localized shearing stress 
brought upon the interior portions of the wood. 

Iron and the other commonly used metals posse.ss in variously 
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high degrees the qualities desirable in substances oat of which 
joints are to \ye made. The joint ends of metal pieces can easily 
be fashioned to any advantageous form and size without waste 
of material. Also these metals ofier peculiar facilities for the 
cutting of tlieir surfaces at a comparatively small cost so smootlily 
and evenly as to ensure the close contact over their whole areas 
of surfaces placed against each other. This is of the highest 
importance, especially in joints designed to transmit force. 
Wrought iron and mild steel are above all other metals suitable 
for tension joints where there is not continuous rapid motion. 
Where such motion occurs, a layer, or, as it is technically termed, 
a “ bush,” of brass is inserted underneath the iron. The joint 
then possesses the high strength of a wrought-iron one and at the 
same time the g(K)d frictional qualities of a brass surface. Leak- 
age past moving metal joints can be prevented by cutting the 
surfaces very accurately to fit each other. Steam-engine slide- 
v alves and their seats, tmd piston “ packing-rings ” and the 
cylinders they work to and fro in, may be cited as examples. 
A subsidiary compressible “ packing ” is in other situations em- 
ployed, an instance of which may be seen in the ‘‘ stuffing boxes” 
which prevent the escape of steam from steam-engine cylinders 
through the piston-rod hole in the cylinder cover. Fixed metal 
joints are made fluid tight — («) by caulking a riveted joint, 
by hammering in the edge of the metal with a square-edged cliisel 
(the tighter the joint requires to be against leakage the closer 
must be the .spacing of the rivets— compare the rivet-spacing in 
bridge, ship and boiler-plate joints); (b) by the insertion between 
the surfaces of a layer of one or other of various kinds of cement, 
the layer being thick or thin according to cucumstances; (c) by 
the insertion of a layer of soft solid substance called ” packing ” 
or ” insertion.” 

Apart from cemented and glued joints, most joints arc formed 
by cutting one or more holes in the ends of the pieces to be joined, 
and inserting in these holes a corresponding numlicr of pins. 
I'hc word “ pin ” is technically re.stri(:tcd to mean a cylindrical 
pin in a movable joint. The word ” bolt ” is u.sed when the 
I ylindrical pin is screwed up tight with a nut so as to be im- 
movable. When the pin is not screwed, but is fastened by being 
beaten down on either end, it i.s called a ” rivet.” The pin is 
sometimes rectangular in section, and tapered or parallel Icngth- 
wi.se. ” (lib.s ” and ” cottars ” are examples of the latter. It 
is very rarely the ca.sc that fixed joints have tlieir pins subject 
to simple compression in the direction of their length, though 
they are frequently subject to simple teihsion in that direction. 
A good example is the joint between a steam cylinder and its 
cover, where t)ie bolts have to resist the whole tlirust of the 
.steam, and at the same time to keep the joint steam-tight. 

JOINTS, in geology. All rocks are traversed more or less 
completely by vertical or highly inclined divisional planc4> termed 
Joiuts, Soft roeJes, indeed, such as loose sand and uncom|xictcd 
day, do not show thest* planes ; but even a soft loam after stand- 
ing for some time, consolidated by its own weight, will usually 
be found to have aexjuired them. Joints vary in sharpness of 
definition, in llie regularity of their perpendicular oi* horizontal 
course, in their lateral persistence, in number and in the direc- 
tions of their intersections. As a rule, they are most sharply 
defined in proportion to the fineness of grain of the rock. They 
are often quite invisible, being merely plune.s of potential weak- 
ness, until revealed by the slow disintcgraling effects of the 
weather, which induces fracture along their planes in preference 
to other directions in the rock ; it i.s along the stimc planes that 
a rock breaks most readily under Uje blow of a liammer. In 
(^oarsc-textured rocks, on liie other hand, joints are apt to show 
themscivewS as irregular rents along which the rock has l)een 
slmttered, so that they present an uneven sinuous course, branch- 
ing off in different directions. In many rocks they descend 
\’ertically at not \'ery unequal distances, so that the spaces 
between them are marked off into so many wail-Hke masses. 
But this symmetry often gives place to a more or less tortuous 
courr.e with lateral joints in various apparently random direc- 
tions, more especially where in stratified rocks the beds have 
diverse lithological (iiaracters. A single joint may be traced 


I sometimes for many yards or even for several miles, more particu- 
larly when the rock is fine-grained and fairly rigid, as m lime- 
stone. Where the texture is coarse and unequal, the joints, 
though abundant, run into each other in such a way that no one 
in particular can be identified for so ^eat a diatancc. The 
number of joints in a mass of rock varies within wide limits. 
Among rocks which have undergone little disturbance tlie joints 
may be separated from each other by intervals of several yards. 
In other cases where the terrestrial movement appears to have 
been considerable, the rocks are so jointed as to have acquired 
therefrom a fissile character that has almost obliterated their 
tendency to split along the lines of bedding. 

The Cause of Jointing in Rocks. — ']*he continual state of movement 
in the crust of the earth is the primary cause of the majority of 
joints. It is to the outermost layers ol the lithosphere that Joints 
are confined; in what Van Hisc has described as the ** zone of frac- 
ture,** which he estimates may extend to a depth of 12,000 metres 
in the case of riaid rocks. Below the zone of fracture, joints cannot 
be formed, for there the rocks tend to flow rather than break. The 
rockv crust, as it slowly accommodates itself to the shrinking interior 
of tfie earth, is subjected unceasingly to stresses which induce 
jointing by tension, compression ana torsion. Thus joints are 
produced dui-ing the slow cyclical movements of elevation and de- 
pression as well as by the more vigorous movements of cartliquakcs. 
Tension-joints are the most widely spread; tliey aic naturally must 
numerous over areas of upheaval. Compression-joints are generally 
as.socialcd with the more intense movements which have mvolved 
shearing, minor-faulting and slaty cleavage. A minor cause of 
tension-jointing is shriukage, due exlher to cooling or to desiccation. 
The most striking type of jointing is that produced by the cooling 
ol igneous rocks, whereby a regularly columnar structure is developed, 
often called basaltic stniciurc, such as is found at the Giant's Cause- 
way, Tliis structure is described in connexion with modern volcanic 
rocks, but it is met with in igneous rocks of all ages. It is as well 
displayed among the felsiles of the I-owcr Old Red Sandstone, and 
the busidts of Carlioiiiferous Lmu*slone ago as among the Tertiary 
lavas of Auvergne and Vivarais. This type of jointing may cause 
the rock to split iij) ijito roughly hexagonal prisms no thicker than a 
lead pencil; on the other hand, in many dolcriles and dioxiics Uie 
prisms arc much coarser, having a diameter of 3 ft. or more, and they 
are more irregular in lorm; they may be so lon^ as to extend up thti 
face ol a cliff for joo or ^cx) ft. A columnar jointii^ has often been 
superinduced upon stratified rocks by contact with intrusive ignwiiis 
masses. Sandstones, shales and coal may be observed in this condi- 
tion. 1‘he columns diverge perpendicularly from the surface of the 
injected altering substance, so that when the latter is vertical, the 
columns are horizontal; or when it undulates the columns follow its 
curvatures. Beautiful examples of this character occur among the 
coal-seams of Ayrshire. Occasionally a prismatic form of jointing may 
be observed in unaltered strata; in this case it is usually among those 
which have been chemically formed, as in gypsum, where, as noticed 
by Jukes in the Paris Basin, some becis are divided from top to 
bottom by vcrlicaJ hexagonal prisms. Desiccation, as shown by the 
cracks formed in mud when it dru^s, has probably been instrumental 
in causing join ling in a limited number of cases among strutifitxl 
rocks. 

Moveme^it (dong Joint Planes. — In .some conglomerates the joints 
may be seen traversing the enclosed pebbles as well as the surround- 
ing matrix; large blocks of bard quartz are cut through by them os 
sharply as if they had been iff iced by a lapidary's machine. A 
similar phenomenon may be observed in flints as they lit embedded 
in the chalk, and the same joints may be traced continuously through 
many yards of rock. Such facts show that the agency to which 
the jointing of rocks was due must have operated with consider- 
able force. Further indication of movement is supplied by the 
rubbed and striated surfaces of some joints. These surfaces, termed 
sHckensideSt liavc evidently been ground against each other. 

Influence of Joints on Water-flow and Scenery.-- Joints form natural 
paths fe r the passage downward and ujiward of subterranean water 
and have an important bearing upon water supply. Water obtaineil 
directly from highly jointed rock is more liable to become conlaiui‘ 
nated by surface impurities than that from a more compact lock 
Uirough whicli it has had to soak its w^ay; lor this reason many lime- 
stones are objected to as sources of potable w'ater. On exposed 
surfaces joints have great influence in delcnniiiing the rate and type 
of w'eathering. Thety funiish an t^flectivc lodgment for surface water, 
which, frozen by Idw^ering of temperature, expands into ice and 
wedges ofl blocks of the rock; and the more numerous the joints the 
I more rapidly docs the action proceed. As they serve, in conjunction 
' with bedding, to divide stratified rocks into large quadrangular 
blocks, their effect on cliffs and other exposed places is seen in the 
splintered end dislocated aspect so familiar in mountain scenery. 
Not infrequently, by directing the initial activity of wcatliering 
agents, joints liave been ie.sponsible for the course taken by large 
streams as well as for the of scenery on their banks. In lime- 
stones, which succumb readily to the solvent action of water, the 
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joints are liable to be (^aduall}’ enlarged along the course oi the under- 
ground waterdow until cavos are formed of great size and intricacy. 

Infilled Joints. — Joints which have been so enlarged by solution 
are sometimes hllw again completely or partially by minerals 
brought thither in solution by the water traversing the rock; calcite, 
baryttss and ores oi: lead and copper may be so deposited. In this 
Way many valuable mineral veins have b^n formed. Widened joints 
may also tie dlled in by detritus from the surface, or, in deep-seated 
portions of the crust, by heated igneous rock, forced from below along 
the planes of least resistance. Occasionally even sedimentary rocks 
may be forced up joints from below, as in the case of the so-<. idled 
'' aandston; dykes. 

Pjtactical Utility of Joints, — An important feature in the joints of 
stratified rocks is the direction in which they intersect each other. 
As the result oi observationB we learn that they possess two dominant 
trends, one coincident in a general way with tlxe direction in which 
the strata are inclined to the horizon, the other running transversely 
approximately at right angles. The former set is known as dip- 
joints t because they run with the dip or inclination of the rocks, 
the latter is termed stnke-^oints, inasmuch as they conform to the 
general strike or mean outcrop. It is owing to the existence of this 
double series of joints that ordinary quarrying operations can be 
carried on. Large quadrangular blocks can be wedged olf that would 
be shattered if exposed to the risk of blasting. A quarry is usually 
worked on the dip of the rock, hence strike-joints form clean-cut 



Joints in Limestone Quarry near Mallow, Co. Cork. 

(G, V. Ihi Noyer ) 

laces in front of the workmen os they advance. 'J'hcsc arc known as 
and the dip-joints which traverse them as entters. The way 
in which this douole set of joints occurs in a quarry may be seen in 
the figure, where the parallel linc.s which traverse the shaded and 
unshaded faces mark the successive strata. The broad white spaces 
running along the length of the quarry behind the .seated figure are 
strike- joints or backs, traversed by some highly inclined lines 
which mark the position of the dip-joints or cutters. The shaded 
ends looking towards the spectator are entters from which tlie rock 
has been quarried away on one side. In crystalline (igneous) rocks, 
!>eddmg is absent and very often there is no horizontal jointing to 
take its place: the joint planes break up the mass more irregularly 
than in stratified rocks. Granite, for example, is usually traversed 
by two sets of chief or master-joinis cutting each other somewhat 
obliquely. Their effect is to divide the rock into long quadrangular, 
rhomboidal, or even polygonal columns. But a third set may 
often be noticed cutting across the columns, though less continuous 
and dominant than the others. When these transverse joints arc 
few in number, columns many feet in length can be quarried out 
entire. Such monoliths have been from early times employed in tlic 
construction of obelisks and pillars. (j . A. II.) 

JOINTURE; in law, a provision for a wife after the death of her 
husband. As defined by Sir E. Coke, it is “ a competent liveli- 
hood of freehold for the wife, of lands or tenements, to take effect 
presently in possession or profit after the death of her husband, 
for the life of the wife at least, if she herself be not the cause of 
determination or forfeiture of it ” (Co. Litt. 36b). A jointure 
is of two kinds, legal and equitable. A legal jointure was first 
authorized by the Statute of Uses. Before this statute a husband 
had no legal seisin in such lands as were vested in another to his 

use,*’ but merely an equitable estate. Consequently it wa.s 
isuai to make settlements on marriage, the most general form 
being the settlement by deed of an estate to the use of the 
husband and wife for their lives in joint tenancy (or jointurje ”), 
so that the whole would go to the survivor. Although, strictly 
speaking, a jointure is a joint estate limited to both hu8l;wd and 
wife, in common acceptation the word extends also to a sole 
estate limited to the wife only. The requisites of a legal jointure 
ore : (x) the jointure muft take effect immediately after the 
husband s death; (s) it must be for the wife's life or for a greater 


estate, or be determinable by her own act; (3) it must be made 
before marriage — if after, it is voidable at the wife's election, on 
the death of the husband ; (4) it must be expressed to be in satis- 
faction of dower and not of part of it. In e(]uity, any provision 
made for a wife before marriage and accepted by her (not being 
an infant) in lieu of dower was a bar to such. If the provision 
was made after marriage, the wife was not barred by .such pro- 
vision, though expressly stated to be in lieu of dower; she was 
put to her election between jointure and dower (see Dowkk). 

JOINVILLE, the name of a Erench noble family of Champagne, 
which traced its descent from Etienne dc Vaux, who lived at 
the beginning of the nth century, GeofTroi III. (d. 1184), sire 
dc Joiiivillc, who accompanied Henry' the Liberal, count of 
Champagne, to the Holy l-and in 1147, received from him the 
office of seneschal, and tliis office became hereditary in the house 
of Joinville. In 120^^ Geoliroi V., sire de Joinville, died while on 
a crusade, leaving no children. He was succeeded by his brother 
Simon, who married Beutriro of Burgundy, daughter of the count 
of Auxoune, and had us Iiis son Jean (</.7'.), the historian and 
friend of St Louis. Henri (d. 1374), sire de Joinville, the grand- 
son of Jean, became count of Vaiidc^mont, through his mother, 
Marguerite dc Vaud^mont. His daughter, Marguerite de Join- 
villc, married in 1393 Ferr>^ of Lorraine (d. 1415)^ to wliom she 
brought the lands of Joinville. In 1552, Joinville was made 
into a principality for the house of Lorraine. Mile de Mont- 
pensier, the heiress of Mile de Guise, hequeat.hed the principality 
of Joinville to Philip, duke of Orlean.s (1693). I’he castle, which 
overhung the Marne, was .sold in 1791 to be demolished. The 
title of prince de Joinville O/.r.) wa.s given later to the third son 
of King Louis Philippe. Two branches of the liouse of Toinville 
have settled in other countries : one in England, descended from 
Geoffroi de Joinville, sire dc Vaucouleurs, and brotlier of the 
historian, who served under Henry III. and Edward I.; the other, 
descended from GeofTroi dc Joinville, sire de Briquenay, and son 
of Jean, settled in the kingdom of Naples. 

Sec J. SinionncL, lissui iur Vhistoire et la utindalogie des mf^ncHYs 
de Joinville (1875); Jl. P. Dclaborde, Juan de Joinville et les seigneurs 
de Joinville {iHg4). (M. B.*) 

JOmVIIXB, FRANCOIS FERDINAND PHILIPPE LOUIS 
MARIE, Primck de (1818-1900), third son of Louis Philippe, 
due d’Orl^ans, afterwards king of the French, was bom at Neuilly 
on the X4th of August 1818, He was educated for the navy, and 
became lieutenant in 1836. llis first conspicuous service was 
at the bombardment of San Juan de Ulloa, in November 1838, 
when he headed a Linding party and took the Mexican general 
Arista prisoner with his own hand at Vera Cruz. He was pro- 
moted captain, and in 1840 was entrusted with the charge of 
bringing the reinain;j of Napoleon from St Helena to France. In 
1844 he conducted naval operations on the cemst of Morocco, 
bombarding Tangier and occupying Mogador, and was recom- 
pensed with the grade of vicc-adminil. In the following year he 
published in the Revue des deux mundcs an article on the defici- 
encies of the French navy which attracted considerable attention, 
and by his hostility to the Guizot ininistiy, as well as by an 
affectation of ill-will towards Great Britain, he gained consider 
able popularity. The revolution of 1848 nevertheless swept him 
away with the other Orleans princes. He hastened to quit 
Algeria, where he was then serving, and took refuge at Claremont, 
in Surrey, with the rest of his family. In 1861, upon the break- 
ing out of the American Civil War, he proceeded lo Washington, 
and placed the services of his son and two of his nephews at the 
disposal of the United .States government. Otherwise, he was 
little heard of until the overtlirow of the empire in 1870, when 
he re-entered France, only to be promptly expelled by the 
government of national defence. Returning incognito, he joined 
the army of General d’Aurelle de Paladines, under the assumed 
name of Colonel Lutherod, fought bravely before Orleans, and 
afterwards, divulging his identity, formally sought permission 
to serve. Gaznbetta, however, arrested him and sent him back 
to England. In the National Assembly, elected in February 1871, 
the prince was returned by two departments and elected to sit 
for the Haute Marne, but, by an arrangement with Thiers, did 
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not take his seat until the latter had been chosen president of the 
provincial republic. His deafness prevented hifti from making 
any figure in the assembly, and he resigned his seat in 1876. In 
1886 the provisions of the law against pretenders to the throne 
deprived him of his rank as vice-admiral, but he continued to live 
in JVance, and died in Paris on the 16th of June 1900. He had 
married in 1843 the princess Francisca, ‘sister of Pedro IJ., 
emperor of Brazil, and had a son, the due de Penthi^vre (bom in 
1^45); brought up to the navy, and a daughter Fran^oise 
(1844- ) who married the due de Chartres in 1863. 

The prince de JoinvUle was the author of several essays and 
pamphlets on naval affairs and other matters of public interest, 
which were originaUy published for the most part either unsigned 
or pseudonymously, and subsequently republished under his own 
name after the fall^of the empire. They include Hssais aur la marine 
frangaise (1853); Etudes sur la marine (1859 and 1870); La Guerre 
d'A>nirique, campagne du Potomac (iS()2 and 1872); Encore un mot 
sur Sadowa (Brussels, 1868); and Vieux souvenirs (1894). 

JOINVILLE, JEAN, Sikf. Difi (1224 1319), was the second 
great writer of history in Old French, and in a manner occupies 
che interval between Villehardouin and Froissart. Numerous 
minor chroniclers fill up the gaps, but no one of them has the 
idiosyncrasy which distinguishes these three writers, who illus- 
trate the three periods of the middle ages — adolescence, complete 
manhood, and decadence. Joinville was the head of a noble 
family of the province of Champagne (see Joinvillk, above). 
The provincial court of the counts of Champagne had long been 
a distinguished one, and the actif)n of Thibaiit the poet, together 
with the proximity of the district to Paris, made the province 
less rebellious than most of the great feudal divisions of France 
to the royal authority. Joinville’s first appearance at the king’s 
court was in 1241, on the occasion of the knighting of l/)uis IX.’s 
younger brother Alphonse. Seven years afterwards he took the 
cross, thereby giving St Louis a valuable follower, and supplying 
himself with the occasion of an eternal nujmory. The crusade, 
in which he distinguished himself equally by wisdom and prowess, 
taught his practical .spirit several lessons. He returned with 
the king in 1254. But, though his reverence for the personal 
character of his prince seems to have known no bounds, he had 
probably gauged the strategic faculties of the saintly king, and 
he certainly had imbibed the spirit of the dictum that a man’s 
first duties are those to his own house. He was in the intervals 
of residence on his own fief a constant attendant on the court, 
but he declined to accompany the king on his last and fatal 
expedition. In 1282 he was one of the witnesses whose testimony 
was formally given at St Denis in the matter of the canonization 
of T.ouis, and in 1298 he was present at the exhumation of the 
saint's liody. It was not till even later that he began his literary 
>N()rk, the occasion being a request from Jeanne of Navarre, the 
wife of Philippe le Bel and the mother of Louis le Hutin. The 
great interval between his experiences and the period of the 
composition of his history i.s important for the due comprehen- 
.sion of the latter. Some years passed before the task was com- 
pleted, on its own showing, in October 1309. Jeanne was by 
this lime dead, and Joinville presented his book to her son Louis 
the Quarreller. This original manuscript is now lost, w^hereby 
hangs a tale. Great as was his age, Joinville had not ceased to 
be actively loyal, and in 1315 he complied w'ith the royal sum- 
mons to bear arms against the Flemings. He w’as at Joinville 
again in 1317, and on the nth of July 1319 he died at the age of 
ninety-five, leaving his possession.^ and his position as seneschal 
Hi (Champagne to his second son Anselm. He w^as buried in the 
neighbouring church of St Laurent, where during the Revolution 
his hones underwent profanation. Besides his Histoire de Saint 
Louis and his Credo or “ Confession of Faith ” written much 
earlier, a considerable number, relatively speaking, of letters and 
business documents concerning the fief of Joinville and so forth 
are extant. These have an importance which we shall consider 
further on; but Joinville owes his place in general estimation 
onh' to hi.s history of his crusading experiences and of the subse- 
quent fate of St Louis. 

Of the famous French history books of the middle ages 
Joinville's bears the most vivid impress of the personal character- 


istics of its composer. It does not, like Villehardouin, give us 
a picture of the temper and habits of a whole order or cast of 
men during a heroic period of human history; it falls far short 
of Froissart in vivid portraying of the picturesque and external 
aspects of social life; but it is a more personal book than either. 
The age and circumstances of the writer must not be forgotten 
in reading it. He is a very old man telling of circumstance.s 
which occurred in his youth. He evidently thinks that the times 
have not changed for the better — what with the frequency with 
which the devil is invoked in modem Franco, and the sinful 
expenditure common in the matter of embroidered silk coats. 
But his laudation of times past concentrates itself almost wholly 
on the person of the sainted king whom, while with feudal inde- 
pendence he had declined to swear fealty to him, ** because I was 
not his man,” he evidently regarded with an unlimited reverence. 
His age, too, while garrulous to a degree, seems to have been free 
from the slightest taint of boasting. No one perhaps ever took 
less trouble to make himself out a hero than Joinville. He is 
constantly admitting that on such and such an occasion he was 
terribly afraid; he confesse.s without the least shame that, when 
one of his followers suggested defiance of the Saracens and 
voluntary death, he (Joinville) paid not the least attention to 
liim ; nor does he attempt to glos.s in any way his refusal to ac- 
company St Louis on his unlucky second crusade, or his invin- 
cible conviction that it was better to be in mortal sin than to have 
the leprosy, or his decided preference for wine as little watered 
as might be, or any other weakness. Yet he was a sincerely 
religious man, as the curiou.s Credo, written at Acre and forming a 
kind of anticipatory appendix to the history, sufficiently shows. 
He presents himself as an altogether human person, brave enough 
in the field, and, at least when young, capable of extravagant 
devotion to an ideal, provided the ideal was fashionable, but 
having at bottom a sufficient respect for hi.s own skin and a full 
consciousness of the side on which his bread is buttered. Nor 
can he be said to be in all respects an intelligent traveller. There 
were in him what may be called glimmerings of deliberate litera- 
ture, but they were hardly more than glimmerings. His famous 
description of Greek fire has a most provoking mixture of circum- 
stantial detail with absence of verifying particulars. It is as 
matter-of-fact and (’omparativc as Dante, without a touch of 
Dante’s geniu.s. ” The fashion of Greek fire was such that it 
came to us as great as a tun of verjuice, and the fiery tail of it was 
as big as a mighty lance; it made such noise in the coming that 
it seemed like the thunder from heaven, and looked like a dragon 
flying through the air; so great a light did it throw that through- 
out the host men saw as though it were day for the light it threw.” 
Certainly the excellent seneschal has not stinted himself of com- 
pari.sons here, yet they can hardly be said to be luminous. That 
the thing made a great flame, a great noise, and struck terror 
into the beholder is about the sum of it all. Every now and then 
indeed a striking circumstance, strikingly told, occurs in Joinville, 
such as the famous incident of the w^oman who carried in one 
hand a chafing dish of fire, in the other a phial of water, that she 
might burn heaven and quench hell, lest in future any man should 
serve God merely for hope of the one or fear of the other. But 
in these cases the author only repeats what he has heard from 
others. On his own account he is much more interested in small 
personal details than in greater things. Howr the Saracens, when 
they took him prisoner, he being half dead with a complication 
of diseases, kindly left him “ un mien couverture d’6carlaie ” 
which his mother had given him, and which he put over him, 
having made a hole therein and bound it round him with a cord ; 
how when he came to Acre in a pitiable condition an old 
servant of his house presented himself, and ” brought me clean 
white hoods and combed my hair most comfortably ”; how he 
bought a hundred tuns of wine and served it — the best first, 
according to high authority — w^ell-watered to his private soldiers, 
somewhat less watered to the squires, and to the knights neat, 
but with a suggestive phial of the weaker liquid to mix “ si 
comme ils vouloient ” — these are the details in which he seems 
to take greatest pleasure, and for readers six hundred years after 
date perhaps they are not the least interesting details. 
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It would, however, be a mistake to im^ne that Joinville's 
book is exclusively or even mainly a chronicle of small beer. If 
he is not a Villehardouin or a Carlyle, his battlepieces are vivid 
and truthful, and lu has occasional passages of no small episodic 
importance, such as that dealing with the Old Man of the Moun’ 
tain. But, above all, the central figure of his book redeems it 
from the possibility of the charge of being commonplace or 
ignoble. To St Louis Joinyille is a nobler Boswell; and hero- 
worshipper, hero, and heroic ideal all have something of the 
sublime about them. The very pettiness of the details in which 
the good seneschal indulges as to his own weaknesses only serves 
to enhance the .sublime unworldliness of the king. Joinville is 
a better warrior than Louis, but, while the former frankly pray.s 
for his own safety, the latter only thinks of his army's when they 
have escaped from the hands of the aliens. One of the king's 
knights boasts that ten thousand pieces have been “ forcontes " 
(counted short) to the Saracens ; and it is with the utmost trouble 
that Joinville and the rest can persuade the king that this is a 
joke, and that the Saracens are much more likely to have got 
the advantage. He warns Joinville against wine-bibbing, 
against bad language, against all manner of foibles small and 
great; and the pupil acknowledges that this physician at any rate 
had healed himself in these respects. It is true that he is severe 
towards infidels; and his approval of the knight who, finding a 
Jew likely to gel the better of a theological argument, resorted to 
the baculine variety of logic, docs not meet the views of the 20th 
century. But Louis was not of the 20th century but of the i,^th, 
and after his kind he certainly deserved Joinville’s admiration. 
Side by side with his indignation at the idea of cheating his 
Saracen enemies may he mentioned his answer to those who after 
I'aillebourg (complained that he had let off Henry 111 . too easily. 
“ He is my man now, and he was not before," said the king, a 
most unpractical person certainly, and in some ways a sore saint 
for France. But it is easy to understand the half-despairing 
adoration with which a shrewd and somewhat prosaic person like 
Joinville must have regarded this flower of chivalry born out of 
due time. He has had his reward, for assuredly the portrait of 
St Louis, from the early collection of anecdotes to the last hearsay 
sketch of the woful end at Tunis, with the famous enseipicwent 
which is still the best summary of the theoretical duties of a 
Christian king in medieval times, is such as to take away all 
charge of vulgarity or mere commifa^e from Joinville, a charge 
t») which otherwise he might perhaps have been exposed. 

The arrangement of the book is, considering its circumstances 
and the date of its composition, sufficiently methodical. Accord- 
ing to its own account it is divided into three parts — the first 
dealing generally with the character and conduct of the hero; 
the second with his acts and deeds in Itigypt, Palestine, &c., a.s 
Joinville knewthem; the third with hissubsequ<mt life and death. 
()f these the last is very brief, the first not long; the middle con- 
stitutes the bulk of the work. The contents of the first part are, 
as might be expected, miscellaneous enough, and consist chiefly 
of stories chosen to show the valour of Louis, his piety, his justice, 
his personal temperance, and so forth. The second part enters 
upon the history of the crusade itself, and tells how Joinville 
pledged all his land save so much as would bring in a thousand 
livres a year, and started with a brave retinue of nine knights 
(two of whom besides himself wore bannerets), and shared a ship 
with the sire d'Aspremont, leaving Joinville without raising his 
eyes, " pour ce que le cuer ne me attendrisist du biau chastel que 
je lessoie et de mes deux enfans "; how they could not get out of 
sight of a high mountainous island (Lampedusa or Fantellaria) 
till they had made a procession round the masts in honour of the 
Virgin; how they reached first Cyprus and then Egypt; how they 
took Damietta, and then entangled themselves in the Delta. 
Bad generalship, which is sufficiently obvious, unwholesome 
food — it was Lent, and they ate the Nile fish which had been 
feasting on the carcases of the slain— and Greek fire did the rest, 
and personal valour was of little avail, not merely against superior 
numbers and better generals, but against dysentery and a cer^n 
** mal de Tost " which attacked the mouth and the legs, a curious 
human version of a well-known bestial malady. After ransom 


Acre was the chief scene of Louis's stay in the East, and here 
Joinville lived in some state, and saw not a few interesting things, 
hearing besides much gossip as to the interior affairs of Asia from 
ambassadors, merchants and others. At last they journeyed 
back again to P’ranc'c, not without (considerable experiences of 
the perils of the deep, which Joinville tells with a good deal of 
spirit. The remainder of the book is very brief. Some anecdotes 
of the king'.s justice," his favourite and distinguishing attribute 
during the sixteen years wliich intervened between the two 
crusades, are given; then comes the story of Joinville's own 
refusal to join the second expedition, a refusal which blunlly 
alleged tiie harm done by the king's men who stayed at home to 
the vassals of those who went abroad as the reason of Joinville’s 
resolution to remain behind. The death of the king at Tunis, 
his ensfignement to his son, and the story of his canonization 
complete the work. 

The book in which this interesting story is told has had a liteiary 
history which less allccts its matter than the vicissitudes to which 
Froissart has been subjected, but which is hardly less curious iii its 
way. There is 110 reason for supposing that Joinville indulgc^d in 
vanou.s etlitions, such as tliosi? which have given Kervyn de Letten- 
hove and Sim6on Luce so much trouble, and whicli make so vast a 
difference between the tirst and the last redaction of the chronicler 
of th(! tluiulred ears’ War. indeed the great age of the .scn(*schul 
of Champagne, and his intimate first-hand acquaintance with his 
subject, madt' such variations extremely improbable. Hut, whereas 
there in no grcjat clifliciilty (though much laliour) in ascertaining the 
original and all sul)sc‘(juent texts of l''rois.sart, the original text of 
joinville wa.s until recently unknown, and even now may be said 
to be in the state of a conjectural restoration. It has l)(*en .said 
that the book was pr(*s(?nted to Louis le lliitin. Now wi* have a 
catalogue of Louis h* Mn tin's library, and, strange to say, Joinvilh' 
docs not ligure in it. His book seems to have undcirgone very inucii 
the same late as that which befell the originals of the tirst two volumes 
of the Paston LeUevF, which Sir John l''cnn presented Ui (Jeorge the 
Third. Several royal library calaloguos of the 14th century are 
known, but in none of t)u‘se do68 the flisioire (Its .Sif Louis appear. 
It does appear in that of ('harlcs V. (141 1), but apparently no 
copy even of this .survives. As everybody knows, however, books 
coul<l be and were muliiiilitHl by the process of cf>pying tolerably 
fretdy, and a copy at first or second hand which belong, tfd to the tiddler 
king Hcti 6 of I'rovence in th<5 15th century was ii.scd for the lirst 
printed edition in 1347. Other edition.s were printed from ollici- 
versions, all evidently posriTior to the original. Hut in 1741 tlu* 
wcdl known medievalist l.a Curne do St Halayc found at Lucca a 
manuscript of the ibth century, evidently representing an older 
text than any yet printed. 'Ihree years later a I4tlv century copy 
was found at Hrus.sels, and this is the standard manuscript authority 
for the text of [oinville. 'rhof?(* who prefer to rest on MS. authority 
will probably hold to lliis text, which appears in the well-known 
collection of Michaud and f^oujoulat as well as tliat of Huchon, and 
in a careful and usfdul s(*parate edition by l'rancisc|ue Michel. 
The niodcrn science of critical editing, however, which applies to 
medieval texts the principles long recognized in editing the classics, 
has discovered in the ibth century manuscript, and still more in the 
original miscellaneous works of Joinville, the letters, deeds, iVc., 
alreacly alluded to, the. materials for what we have already called a 
conjectural restoration, which is not without its interest, though 
perhaps it is pos.sible for that interest to be exaggerated. 

For merely general reiiders Huchon 's or Michaud's editions of 
Joinville will amply suffice. Hoth include translations into modern 
French, which, however, are hardly necessary, for the language is 
very easy. Natalis de Wailly's editions of 18O8 and particularly 
1874 are critical edition.s, emlwidying the modern research connected 
with the text, flic value of which is considerable, but contestable. 
The;y are accompanied by ample annotations and appendices, with 
illustrations of great merit and value. Much valuable information 
appeared for the first time in the edition of F. Michel (1850). To 
these may bo added A. F. Didot's £ti 4 d$s sur Joinville (1870) and 
H. F. Dcdalwde’s Jean de Joinville (1894). A good sketch of the 
whole subject will be found in Aubertin .s Histoive de la langue et 
de la littdrature frangaises au moyen dge^ ii. 196-211; see also Gaston 
l^aris, Litt, frangaise au moyen dge (i 893 )> A. Debidour, Les 
Chroniqueurs (1888). There are English translations byT. Johnes 
(1807), J. Hutton (1868), Ethel Wedgwood (1906), and (more liter- 
ally) Sir F. T. Marzials r Everyman's Library." 1908). (G. Sa.) 

JOIST» in building, one of a row or tier of beams set edgewise 
from one wall or partition to another and carrying the flooring 
boards on the upper edge and the laths of the ceiling on the lower. 
In double flooring there are three series of joists, binding, bridging, 
and ceiling joists. The binding joists arc the real support of the 
floor, running from wall to wall, and carrying the bridging 
joists above and the ceiling joists below (see Carpentry). 
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JOKAI— JOLIET 


The Mid. Eng. form of the word was giste or gyste, and was 
aiipted from 0. Fr. gisify modem gtie^ a beam supporting the 
platform of a gun. By origin the word meant that on which 
anything lies or rests (gw*V, to lie ; Lat. jacere). 

The English word ** gist,” in such phrases as “ the gist of the 
matter,” the main or central point in an ar^ment, is a doublet 
of joist. According to Skeat, the origin of this meaning is an 
(). Fr. proverbial expression, je Sfay bim oii gist Ic lOvre, 1 know 
well where the hare lies, f.e. I know the real point of the matter. 

j6kAI, MAURUS (1825-1904), Hungarian novelist, was bom 
at Rev-KomArom on the Tpth of February 1825. His father, 
Joseph, was a member of the Asva branch of the ancient J6kay 
family; his mother was a scion of the noble Pulays, The lad 
w as timid and delicate, and therefore educated at home till his 
tenth year, when he was sent to Pressburg, subsequently com- 
pleting his education at the Calvinist college at PApA, where he 
first met Petcifi, Alexander Kozma, and several other brilliant 
young men who subsequently became famous. His family had 
meant him to follow the law, his father’s profession, and accord- 
ingly the youih, always singularly assiduous, plodded conscien- 
tiously through the usual curriculum at Kecskemet and Pest, 
and as a full-blown advocate actually succeeded in winning his 
first C 41 SC. But the drudgery of a lawyer’s office was uncon- 
genial to the ardently poetical youth, and, encouraged by the 
encomiums pronounced by the liungarian Academy upon his 
first play, ZsM flu (” The Tew 1 Toy ”), he flitted, when barely 
tw^enty, to Pest in 1845 with a MS. romance in his pocket; he 
w^as introduced by Petcifi to the literary notabilities of the Hun- 
garian capital, and the same year his first notable romance 
Hitkoznapok Working Days ”), appeared, first in the columns 
of the Pesii Dievatlap, and subsequently, in 1846, in book form. 
Hilhoznapok, despite its manifest crudities and extravagances, 
was instantly recognized by all the leading critics as a work of 
original genius^ and in the follow'ing year J6kai was appointed 
the editor of tletkipvkf the leading Hungarian literary journal, 
and gathered round him all the rising talent of the country. On 
the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 the youn^j editor enthusi- 
astif’ally adopted the national cause, and served it with both pen 
and sw'ord. Now', as ever, he was a moderate Liberal, setting his 
face steadily against all excesses; but, carried away by the 
Hungarian triumphs of April and May 1849, he supported 
Kossuth’s fatal blunder of deposing the Hapsburg dynasty, and 
though, after the war was over, his life was saved by on ingenious 
stratagem of his wife, the great tragic actress, Roza Bcnke 
Laborfalvi, whom he had married on tlie 29th of August 1848, 
he lived for the next fourteen years the life of a political suspect. 
Yet this was perhaps the most glorious period of bis existence, 
for during it he devoted lumself to the rehabilitation of the pro- 
scribed und humiliated Magyar language, composing in it no 
fewer than thirty great romances, besides innumerable volumes of 
tales, essays, criticisms and facetiae. This w as the period of such 
masterpieces as Erdily Atany Kord (** The Golden Age of Tran- 
sylvania ”), with its sequel Tbrckvildg Magyarorszdgon The 
Turks in Hungary”), Egy Magyar Ndbob (” A Hungarian Nabob”), 
Karpdthy Zoltdn, janiesdrok vignapjai (” The list Days of the 
Janissaries ”), Szonmi napok {** Sad Days ”). On the re-estab- 
lishment of the Hungarian constitution by the Composition of 
1867, j6kai took an active part in politics. As a constant sup- 
porter of the Tisza admini.stration, n(;t only in parliament, 
where he sat continuously for more than twenty years, but also 
as the editor of the goi'cmmeni organ, Han, founded by him in 
1863, he became a power in the state, and, though he never took 
office himself, frequently extricated the government from difficult 
places. In 1897 emperor appointed him a member of the 
upper house. A.s a suave, practical and witty debater he was 
particularly successful. Yet it was to literature that he con- 
tinued to devote most of his time, and his productiveness after 
1870 was stupendcYus, amounting to some hundreds of vokimes. 
Stranger still, none of this work is slipshod, and the bent of it 
deserves to endure. Amongst the finest of his later works may 
be mentioned the tmique and incomparable An itrany efnber 
A Man of GoW ”) — translated into English under the title of 


Timar's Two Worlds^oxid A iingmemii hdlgy (” F^yes like the 
Sea ”), the latter of which won the Academy’s prize in 1890. 
He di^ at Budapest on the 5th of May 1904; his wife having 
predeceased him in 1886. J6kai was an arch-romantic, with a 
perfervid Oriental imagination, and humour of the purest, rarest 
description. If one can imagine a combination, in almost equal 
parts, of Walter Scott, William Beckford, Dumas pire, and 
Charles Dickens, together with the native originality of an 
ardent Magyar, one may perhaps form a fair idea of the great 
Hungarian romancer’s indisputable genius. 

Sec NAvy LAszl6, Jdkai M6r ; HegedAsi.*; SAndor, ]6kai M6rr6l\ 
H. W. Temperloy, '* Maurus Jokai and the Historical* Novel," Con- 
temporary Review (July 1904). 

JOKJAKARTA,or Jokjokarta (more correctly Jokvakarta; 
Du. Dfokfakarta), a residency of the island of Java, Dutch East 
Indies, bounded N. by Kedu and Surakarta, E. by Surakarta, 
S. by the Indian Ocean, W. by Bagelen. Pop. (1897), 858,392. 
The country is mountainous with the exception of a wedge-like 
strip in the middle between the rivers Progo and Upak. In the 
north-west are the southern slopes of the volcano Merapi, and 
in the east the Kidul hills and the plateau of Sewu. The last- 
named is an arid and scantily populated chalk range, with numer- 
ous small summits, whence it is also know'n as the Thousand 
Hills. The remainder of the re.sidency is well-watered and fer- 
tile, important irrigation works having been carried out. Sugar, 
rice and indigo are cultivated; salt-making is practised on the 
coast. The minerals include coal-beds in the Kidul hills and near 
Nangulan, marble and gold in the neigh botirhood of Kalasan. 
The natives arc poor, owing chiefly to maladministration, the 
use of opium and the usur>^ practised by foreigtKTs (Chinese, 
Arabs, &c.). The principality is divided between the sultan 
(vassal of the Dutch government) and the so-called independent 
princ'C Paku Alam; Ngawen and Imogiri are enc laves of Sura- 
karta. There are good roads, and railways connect the chief 
town with Batavia, Samarang, Surakarta, 8rc. The town of 
Jokjakarta (see Java) is the seat of the resident, the sultan and 
the Paku Alam princes; its mD.st remarkable section is the kraion 
or citadel of the .sultan. Imogiri, wS. W. of the capital, the burial- 
place of the prin(!cs of Surakarta and Jokjakarta, is guarded 
by priests and officials, Seiilolo, Nangulan, I*rosot, Kalasan, 
J Vmpcl, Wonosari arc considerable villages. There are numerous 
remains of Hindu temples, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Kalasan near the border of Surakarta and Prnmbanan, which is 
just across it. Remarkable sacred grottoes are found on the 
coast, namely, the so-called Nyabi Kidul and Rongkob, and at 
Selarong, south-east of Jokjakarta. 

JOUST, a city and the county -seat of Will (“ounty, Illinois, 
U.S.A., in the township of Joliet, in the N.E. part of the state, 
on the Des Plaines River, 40 m, S.W. of Qiicago. Pop. (1890). 
23,264; (1900), 29,353, of whom 8536 were foreign-bom, 1889 
being German, 1579 Austrian, 1200 Irish, and 951 Swedish; 
(census, 1910)^ 34,670. In addition there is a large population 
in the immediate suburbs : that of the township including the 
city was 27,438 tn 1890, and 40,537 in 1900. Joliet is served by 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa FA, the Chicago & Alton, the 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, the Michigan Central, the 
Illinois Iowa 8: Minnesota, and the Elgin Joliet & Eastern 
railways, by interurban electric lines, and is on the Illinois 8e 
Michigan canal and the Chicago Sanitary (ship) canal. The 
city is situated in a narrow valley, on both sides of the river. It 
is the seat of the northern Illinois penitentiary, and has a public 
library (in front of which is a statue, by S. Asbjomsen, of Louis 
Joliet, the township high school, two hospitals, two Catholic 
academies and a club-lKHise, erected by the Illinois Stwl Company 
for the use of its employees. There are two municipal parks. 
West Park and Highland Park ; Dellw'ood l^rk is an amusement 
resort, owned tlw (Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway Company. 
In the vicinity are large deposits of calcareous building stone, 
cement and fireclay, and there are coal mines 20 m. distant. 
Mineral resources and water-power have facilitated the develop- 
ment of manufactures. The factory product in 1905 was vakied 

f 33,7^i7«>o (29"S % tnore than in 1900), a large part of which 
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ip^as represented by iron and steel goods. There are large 
industrial establishments just outside the ctty limits. Tl^ first 
settlement on the site of Joliet (1B33) was called Juliet, in 
honour of the daughter of James B. Campbell, one of the settlers. 
The present name was adopted in 1845, memory of I^uis 
Joliet (1645-1700), the French Canadian explorer of the Missis- 
sippi, and in 1852 a city charter was secured. 

JOLLY (from O. Fr. jdif) Fr. ;a/i, the French w<n*d is obscure 
in origin; it may be from late l^t. gaudivus, from gaudere, 
to rejoice, the change of rf to i being paralleled by cigada 
and cigaU, or from O. Norse jol^ Eng. ** yule,’* the northern 
festival of midwinter), an adjective meaning gay, cheerful, jovial, 
high-spirited. The colloquial use of the tenn as an intensive 
adverb, meaning extremely, very, was in early usage quite 
literary; thus John Trapp (1601-1669), Commentaries an the 
New Testament^ Matthew (1647), writes, “ All was jolly quiet 
at Ephesus before St Paul came hither.” In the royal navy 
“ jolly ” used as a substantive, is the slang name for a marine. 
To “jolly *' is a slang synonym for chaff.” The word “ jolly- 
boat,^* the name of a ship’s small broad boat, usually clinker- 
built, is of doubtful etymology. It occurs in English in the 
18th century, and is usually connected with Dan. or Swed. 
jolUy Dutch jolf a small ship’s boat; these words are properly 
represented in English by yawl ” originally a ship’s small boat, 
now chiefly used of a rig of sailing vessels, with a cutter-rigged 
foremast and a small mizzen stepped far aft, with a spanker 
sail (see Rigging). A connexion has been suggested with a 
word of much earlier appearance in English, jolywat, or gellyivatte. 
This occurs at the end of the T5th century and is used of a smaller 
type of ship’s boat. This is supposecl to be a corruption of 
the French galiote or Dutch galjoot, galliot (see Galley). The 
galliot was, however, a large vessel. 

JOLY DE LOTBINIlBRE, SIR HENRI GUSTAVE (1829-1908), 
Canadian politician, was born at Epernay in France on the 5th 
of December 1829. His father, Ganpard Pierre Gustave Joly, 
the owner of famous vineyards at Epernay, was of Huguenot 
descent, and married Julie Christine, grand-daughter of Eustache 
Gaspard Michel Chartier de Lotbinicrc, marquis de Lotbinicrc 
(one of Montcalm’s engineers at Quebec); he thus Ix^came 
seigneur de Lotbinicrc, Henri Gustave adopted the name of dc 
lx)tbini6re in 1888, under a statute of the province of Quebec. 
He was educated in Paris, and called to the Iwr of Lower Canada 
in 1858. On the 6th of May 1856 he married Margaretta Josepha 
(d. 1904), daughter of Hammond Gowen, of Quebec. At the 
general election of i86t he was elected to the House of As.sembly 
of the province of Canada as Liberal member for the county of 
Lotbini^re, and from 1867 to 1874 he represented the same 
county in the House of Commons, Ottawa, and in the 1 legislative 
Assembly, Quebec. Joly was opposed to confederation and 
support^ Dorion in the stand which he took 'm this question. 
Tn 1878 he was called by Luc I^tellier de St Just, lieutenant- 
governor of Quebec, to form an administration, whi<:h was de- 
feated in 1879, and until 1883 he was leader of the opposition. 
During his brief administration he adopted a policy of retrench- 
ment, and endeavoured to abolish the legislative council. In 
1885, ^ ® protest against the attitude of his party towards 
Louis Riel, who was tried and executed for high treason, he 
retired from public life. Early in the year 1895 he was induced 
again to take an active part in the campaign of his party, and at 
the general election of 1896 he was returned as member for the 
county of Portneuf. He had already in 1895 been created 
K.C.M.G. On the formation of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s adminis- 
tration he accepted the office of controller of inland revenue, and 
a year later he became a privy councillor, as minister of inland 
revenue. From 1900 to 19^ he was lieutenant-governor of the 
province of British Columbia. He twice decKn^ a seat in the 
senate, but rendered eminent service to Canada by promoting 
the interest of agriculture^ horticulture and forestry. He 
died on the 17th of No vemb er 1908. (A. G. D.) 

JOKINL ANTOINE HBVM, Baxon (X779-1869), general in 
the French and afterwards in the Russian service, and one of 
the most celebrated writers on the art of war, was bom on the 
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6th of March 1779 at Payeme in the canton of Vaud, Switzerland, 
where his father was syndic. His youthful preference for a 
military life was disappointed by the dissolution of the Swiss 
regiments of France at the Revolution. For some time he was a 
clerk in a Paris banking-house, until the outbreak of the Swis.s 
revolution. At the age of nineteen he was appointed to a post 
on the Swiss headquarters staff, and when scarcely twenty-one to 
the command of a battalion. At the peace of Lun^ville in i8ot 
he returned to business life in Paris, but devoted himself chiefly 
to prejmring the celebrated Traiti des grmides opirations milu 
taireSf which was published in 1804-1805, Introduced to Marshal 
Ney, he served in the campaign of Austerlitz as a volunteer 
aide-de-camp on Ney’s personal staff. In December 1805 
Napoleon, being much impressed by a chapter in Jomini’s treatise, 
made him a colonel in the French service. Ney thereupon made 
him his principal aide-de-camp. In 1806 jomini published his 
views as to the conduct of the impending war with Prussia, and 
this, along with his knowledge of Frederick the Great's (campaigns, 
wrhich he had descrilxsd in the Traite, led Napoleon to attach him 
to his own headquarters. He was present with Napoleon at 
the battle of Jena, and at Eylau won the cross of the Legion ol 
Honour. After the peace of J'ilsit he was made chief of the staff 
to Ney, and (Teated a baron. In the Spanish campaign of 
t8o8 his advice was often of the highest value to the marshal, 
but Jomini quarrelled with his chief, and was left almost at the 
mercy of his numerous enemies, especially Berthier, the emperor’s 
chief of staff. Overtures had been made to him, as early as 
1807, to enter the Russian service, but Napoleon, hearing of his 
intention to leave the Fremh army, compidled him to remain in 
the service with the rank of gemTal of brigade. For some years 
thereafter Jomini held both ix French and a Russian commission, 
with the consent of both sovereigns. But when war between 
France and Russia broke out, he was in a difficult position, 
which he ended by taking a command on the line of communica- 
tion. He was thus engaged when the retreat from Moscow nnri 
the uprising of Prussia transferred the seat of war to central 
Germany. Me promptly rejoined Ney, took part in llie battle 
of Lutzen and, as chief of the staff of Ney’s group of corps, 
rendered distinguished services bi‘fore and at the battle of Baut- 
zen, and was recommended for the rank of general of division. 
Berthier, however, not only erased Jomini’s name from the list, 
but put him under arrest imd c ensured him in army orders for 
failing to supply certain returns that had been called for. How 
far Jomini was held responsible for certain mi.siinders land mgs 
which prevented the attainment of all the results hoped for from 
Ney’s attack (see Bautzen) there is no means of knowing. But 
the pretext for censure was trivial and baseless, and during tht‘ 
armistice Jomini did as he liad intended to do in 1809 -1810, 
and went into the Russian .service. As things then were, this 
I was tantamount to deserting to the enemy, and so it was 
regarded by Napoleon tmd by the French army, and by 
not a few of his new comrades. It must Ix* observed, in 
Jornini’s defence, that he l\ad for years held a dormant 
commission in the Russian army, that he had declined to 
take part in the invasion of Russia in 1812, and that he was a 
Swiss and not a Frenchman. His patriotism was indeed un- 
questioned, and he withdrew from the Allied Army in 1814 when 
he found that he could not prevent the violation of Swiss neu- 
trality. Apart from love of his own country, the desire to study , 
to teach and to practise the art of war was his ruling motive. 
At the critical moment of the battle of Eylau he exclaimed, 

“ If I were the Russian commander for two hours 1 ” On 
joining the Allies he received the rank of lieutenant-general and 
the appointment of aide-de-camp from the tsar, and rendered 
important assistance during the German campaign, though the 
charge that he betrayed the numbers, positions and intentions 
of tl^ French to the enemy was later acknowledged by Napoleon 
to be without foundation. He decb'ned as a Swiss patriot and 
as a French officer to take part in the passage of the Rhine ui 
Basel and the subsequent invasion of France. 

In 1815 he was with the emperor Alexander in Paris, and 
attempted in vain to save the life of his old commander Ney. 
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This almost cost him his position in Russian service^ but 
he succeeded in making head against his enemies^ and took part 
in the congress of Vienna. Resuming^ after a period of several 
years of retirement and literary work^ his post in the Russian 
army, he was about 1823 made a full general, and thenceforward 
until his retirement in 1829 he was principally employed in the 
military education of the tsarevich Nicholas (afterwards emperor) 
and in the organization of the Russian staff college, which was 
opened in 1832 and still bears its original name of the Nicholas 
Academy. In 1828 he was employed in the field in the Russo* 
Turkish War, and at the siege of Varna he was given the grand 
cordon of the Alexander order. This was his last active service. 
In 1829 he settled at Brussels where he chiefly lived for the next 
thirty years. In 1853, after trying without success to bring 
about a political understanding between France and Russia, 
jomini was called to St Petersburg to act as a military adviser 
to the tsar during the Crimean War. He returned to Brussels 
on the conclusion of peace in 1856 and some years afterwards 
settled at Passy near Paris. He was busily employed up to the 
end of his life in writing treatises, pamphlets and open letters 
on subjects of military art and history, and in 1859 be was asked 
by Napoleon 111. to furnish a plan of campaign in the Italian 
War. One of his last essays dealt with the war of 1866 and the 
influence of the breech-loading rifle, and he died at Passy on 
the 24th of March 1869 only a year before the Franco-German 
War. Thus one of the earliest of the great military theorists 
lived to speculate on the tactics of the present day. 

Amongst his numerous works the principal, besides the TraiU, 
are : Histoire critique et militaire des campagnes da la involution 
(1806; new ed. 1819-1824); Vie politique et militaire de NapoUon 
racontde par lui-mime (1827) and, perhaps the best known of all his 
j »ublications, the theoretical Prdcis de Varl de la guerre (1836). 

Sec Ferdinand Lecomte, Le Gindral Jomini^ sa vie e* ses Merits 
(1861; new ed. 1888); C. A. Sainle-Bcuve, le O^ndral Jomini (1809); 
A. Pascal, Observations historiques sur la vie, &c.t du gdn£ral Jomini 
(1842). 

JOMMELLI, NICCOLA (1714“! 774). Italian composer, was 
bom at Aversa near Naples on the 10th of September I7i4» 
He received his musical education at two of the famous music 
schools of that capital, being a pupil of the Conservatorio de’ 
poveri di Gesh Cristo under Feo, and also of the Conservatorio 
della pictk dei Turchini under Prota, Mancini and Leo. His 
first opera, IJErtore amoroso^ was successfully produced at 
Naples (under a pseudonym) when Jommelli was only twenty- 
three. Three years afterwards he went to Rome to bring out 
two new operas, and thence to Bologna, where he profited by the 
advice of Padre Martini, the greatest contrapuntist of his age. 
in the meantime Jommelli’s fame began to spread beyond the 
limits of his country, and in 1748 he went for the first time to 
Vienna, where one of his finest operas, Didoncy was produced, 
fhrcc years later he returned to Italy, and in 1753 he obtained 
the post of chapel-master to the duke of Wurtlemberg at Stutt- 
gart, which city he made his home for a number of years. In 
the same year he had ten commissions to write operas for princely 
courts. In Stuttgart he permitted no operas but his own to be 
produced, and he modified his style in accordance with German 
taste, so much that, when after an absence of fifteen years he 
returned to Naples, his countrymen hissed two of his operas off 
the stage. He retired in consequence to his native village, and 
only occasionally emerged from his solitude to take part in the 
musical life of the capital. His death took place on the 25th of 
August 1774, his last composition being the celebrated Miserere, 
a setting for two female voices of Saverio Mattel’s Italian para- 
phrase of Psalm li. Jommelli is the most representative com- 
poser of the generation following Leo and Durante. He ap- 
proaches very closely to Mozart in his style, and is important as 
one of the composers who, by welding together German and 
Italian characteristics, helped to form the musical language of 
the great composers of the classical period of Vienna. 

JONAH, in the Bible, a prophet bom at Gath-hepher in 
Zebulun, perhaps under Jeroboam (2) (781-741 B.c. ?), who fore- 
told the deliverance of brael from the Aramaeans (2 Kings xiv. 
25). This piophet may also be the hero of the much later book of 


Jonah, but how different a man is he I It is, however, later 
Jonah who chieffy interests us. New problems have arisen out 
of the book which relates to him, but here we can only attempt 
to consider what, in a certain sense, may be called the surface 
meaning of the text. 

This, then, is what we appear to be told. The prophet Jonah 
is summoned to go to Nineveh, a great and wicked city (cf. 4 
Esdras ii. 8, 9), and prophesy agamst it. Jonah, however, is 
afraid (iv. 2) that the Ninevites may repent, so, instead of going 
to Nineveh, he proceeds to Joppa, and takes his passage in a 
ship bound for Tarshish, But soon a storm arises, and, suppli- 
cation to the gods failing, the sailors cast lots to discover the 
guilty man who has brought this great trouble. The lot falls 
on Jonah, who has been roughly awakened by the captain, and 
when questioned frankly owns that he is a Hebrew and a wor- 
shipper of the divine creator Yahweh, from whom he has sought 
to flee (as if He were only the god of Canaan). Jonah advises 
the sailors to throw him into the sea. This, after praying to 
Yahweh, they actually do; at once the sea becomes calm and 
tliey sacrifice to Yahweh. Meantime God has “ appointed a 
great fish ” which swallows up Jonah. Three days and three 
nights he is in the fish’s belly, till, at a word from Yahweh, 
it vomits Jonah on to the dry ground. Again Jonah receives 
the divine call. This time he obeys. After delivering his 
message to Nineveh he makes himself a booth outside the walls 
and waits in vain for the destruction of the city (probably iv. 
5 is misplaced and should stand after iii. 4). Thereupon Jonah 
beseeches Yahweh to take away his worthless life. As an 
answer Yahweh “ appoints ” a small quickly growing tree with 
large leaves (the castor-oil plant) to come up over the angry 
prophet and shelter him from the sun. But the next day the 
beneficent tree perishes by God’s “ appointment ” from a worm- 
bite. Once more God “appoints” something; it is the east 
wind, which, together with the fierce heat, brings Jonah again to 
desperation. The close is fine, and reminds us of Job. God 
himself gives short-sighted man a lesson. Jonali has pitied the 
tree, and should not God have pity on so great a city ? 

Two results of criticism are widely accepted. One relates to 
the psalm in ch. ii., which has been transferred from some other 
place; it is in fact an anticipatory thanksgiving for tlie deliverance 
of Israel, mostly composed of phrases from other psalms. The 
other is that the narrative before us is not historical but an 
imaginative stoty^ (such as was called a midrash) based upon 
biblical data and tending to edification. It is, however, a story 
of a high type. The narrator considered that Israel had to be 
a prophet to the “ nations ” at large, that Israel had, like Jonah, 
neglected its duty and for its punishment was “ swallowed up ” 
in foreign lands. God had watched over His people and prepared 
its choicer members to fulfil His purpose. This company of 
faithful but not always sufficiently charitable men represented 
their people, so that it might be said that Israel itself (the second 
Isaiah’s “ Servant of Yahweh ’’—see Isaiah) had taken up its 
duty, but in an ungenial spirit which grieved the All-merciful 
One. The book, which is post-exilic, may therefore be grouped 
with another midrash, the book of Ruth, which also appears to 
represent a current of thought opposed to the exclusive spirit 
of Jewish legalism. 

Somt critics, however, think that the key of symbolism needs 
to be supplemented by that of mythology. The “ great fish ” 
especially has a very mythological appearance. The Babylonian 
dragon myth (see Cosmogony) is often alluded to in the Old 
Testament, a.g. in Jer. li. 44» which, as the present wTiter long 
since pointed out, may supply the missing link between Jonah i. 
17 and the original myth. For the “ great fish ” is ultimately 
Tiftmat, the dragon of chaos, represented historically by Nebu- 
chadrezzar, by whom for a time God permitted or “ appointed ” 
Israel to be swallowed up. 


For further detaUs see T. K. Cheyne, Ency. Bit., "Jonah **; 
ad his article " Jonah, a Study in Jewish Folklore and Religion, 
heological Review (1877). pp. 211-219. Kdng. Hastings s Die/. 
iWe, " Jonah," is full but not lucid; C, H. H. Wnght, Btbhcal 
tudies (1886) argues ably for the symbolic theory. Against Che3me, 
»e Marti's work on the Minor Prophets (1894); the "great fish" 
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and the “ three days and three nights " remain unexplained by this 
writer. On these points see Zimmern, K.A, 7 \ (3), pp. 366, 389, 508. 
The difficulties of the mission of a Hebrew prophet to Asshur 
are diminished by Cheyne's later theory, Cfitica Biblica (1904), 
pp. X50-152. (T. K. C.) 

JONAH9 RABBI (Abulwalid Merwan Ibn Janah, also R. 
Marinus) (<r. 990-^. 1030), the greatest Hebrew grammarian and 
lexicographer of the middle ages. He was bom before the year 
990, in Cordova, studied in Lucena, left his native city in 1012, 
and, after somewhat protracted wanderings, settled in Saragossa, 
where he died before 1050. He was a physician, and Ibn Abi 
Usaibia, in his treatise on Arabian doctors, mentions him as the 
author of a medical work. But Rabbi Jonah saw the true 
\'ocation of his life in the scientific investigation of the Hebrew 
language and in a rational biblical exegesis based upon sound 
linguistic knowledge. It is true, he wrote no actual commentary 
on the Bible, but hi.s philological works exercised the greatest 
Influence on Judaic exegesis. His first work — composed, like 
all the rest, in Arabic — bears the title Almustalha, and forms, 
as is indicated by the word, a criticism and at the same time a 
supplement to the two works of Yehuda 'Hayyuj on the vcrl)s 
with weak-sounding and double-sounding roots. These two trac- 
tates, with which *Hayyuj had laid the foundations of scientific 
Hebrew grammar, w^ere recognized by Abulwalid as the basis 
of his own grammatical investigations, and Abraham Ibn Daud, 
when enumerating the great Spanish Jews in his history, sums 
up the significance of R . Jonah in the words : He completed 
what 'Hayyuj had begun.” The principal work of R. Jonah is 
the Kitah al Tankih Book of Exact Investigation ”), which con- 
sists of two parts, regarded as two distinct books — the Kitab al- 
Lumal'* Book of Many-coloured Flower-beds ”) and the Kitab al- 
usul Book of Roots ”). The former (ed. J. Derenbourg, Paris, 

1 886J contains the grammar, the latter (ed. Ad. Neiibauer, Oxford, 
1875) the lexicon of the Hebrew language. Both works are also 
published in the Hebrew translation of Yehuda Ibn Tibbon 
{Sefer Ha-Rikmah, ed. B, Goldberg, Frankfurt am Main, 1855; 
.Sefer IJa-Schoraschim, ed. W. Bacher, Berlin, 1897). The otlier 
^vritings of Rabbi Jonah, so far as extant, have appeared in an 
edition of the Arabic original accompanied by a French transla- 
tion {Opuscules et traites d^AbouH Walid, ed. Joseph and Hartwig 
Derenbourg, Paris 1880). A few fragments and numerous 
quotations in his principal book form our only knowledge of the 
Kitab al-Taskwir (*' Book of Refutation ”) a controversial work 
in four parts, in which Rabbi Jonah succes.sfully repelled the 
attacks of the opponents of his first treatise. At the head of 
this opposition stood the famous Samuel Ibn Nagdela (S. Ha- 
Nagid), a disciple of *Hayyuj. The grammatical work of Rabbi 
Jonah extended, moreover, to the domain of rhetoric and 
biblical hermeneutics, and his lexicon contains many cxeget- 
ical excursuses. This lexicon is of especial importance by reason 
of its ample contribution to the comparative philology of 
the Semitic languages — Hebrew and Arabic, in particular. 
Abulwalid’s work.s mark the culminating point of Hebrew 
scholarship during the middle ages, and he attained a level 
which was not surpassed till the modern development of philo- 
logical science in the 19th century. 

See S. Munk, Notice sur A haul Walid (Paris, 1851); W, Bacher, 
Lehen und Wetke des Abulwalid und die Quellen seiner Schrifterkldrung 
(Leipzig, 1885); id., Aus der Schrifterkldrung des Abulwalid (Leip- 
zig, X889); id., Die kebr.-arabische Sprachvergleichung des Abulwalid 
(Vienna, 1884); id.,D»« hebrdisch-neuhebraische und hehr.-aramdische 
Sprachvergleichung des Abulwalid (Vienna, 1885). (W. Ba.) 

JONAS, JUSTUS (1493-1555), German Protestant reformer, 
was bom at Nordhausen in Thuringia, on the 5th of June 1493. 
His real name was Jodokus (Jobst) Koch, which he clmnged 
according to the common custom of German scholars in the 
i6th century, when at the university of Erfurt. He entered 
that university in 1506, studied law and the humanities, and 
became Master of Arts in 1510. In 1511 he went to Wittenberg, 
where he took his bachelor’s degree in law. He returned to 
Erfurt in 2514 or 1515, was ordained priest, and in 1518 was 
promoted doctor in both faculties and appointed to a well- | 
endowed canonry in the church of St Severus, to which a profes- 
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sorship of law was attached. His great admiration for Erasmus 
first led him to Greek and biblical studies, and his election in 
May 1519 as rector of the university was regarded as a triumph 
for the partisans of the New Learning. It was not, however, 
until after the Leipzig disputation with Eck that Luther won 
his allegiance. He accompanied Luther to Worms in 1 521, and 
there was appointed by the elector of Saxony professor of canon 
law at Wittenberg. During Luther’s stay in the Wartburg 
Jonas was one of the most active of the Wittenberg reformers. 
Giving himself up to preaching and polemics, he aided the 
Reformation by his gift as a translator, turning Luther's and 
Melanchthon’s works into German or Latin as the case might 
be, thus becoming a sort of double of both. He was busied in 
conferences and visitations during the next twenty years, and 
in diplomatic work with the princes. In 1541 he began a 
successful preaching crusade in liallc; he became superintendent 
of its churches in 1542. In 1546 lie was present at Luther’s 
deathbed at Eisleben, and preached the funeral sermon; but 
in the same year was banished from the duchy by Maurice, 
duke (later elector) of Saxony. From that time until his death, 
Jonas was unable to secure a satisfactoiy living. He wandered 
from place to place preaching, and finally went to Eisfeld (1553), 
where he died. He had been married three times. 

Sec Bvicfswechscl des Justus Jor<at\ gesammdi iivd hearbeitet von 
0. Kawerau (2 vols., Halle, i8y^“i883) ; Kawerairs article in llerzog- 
Ilauck, Realencyklopddie, ed. 3, with l)il)liograpliy. 

JONATHAN (Heb. “Yah (wehj gives”). Of the many 
Jewish bearers of this name, three arc well known: (i) the 
grandson of Moses, who was priest at Dan (Judg. xviii. 30). 
The reading Manasseh (see R.V, mg.; olitained by inserting 
n above the consonantal text in the Hebrew) is apparonl.ly 
intended to suggest that he was the son of that idolatrous king. 
2) The eldest son of Saul,' who, together with his father, 
reed Israel from the crushing oppre.ssion of the ]-*hiIistines 
(i Sam.xiii. sccj.). Both are lauded in an elegy quoted from the 
Book of Jashar (2 Sam. i.) for their warm mutual love, their 
heroism, and their labours on belialf of the people, Jonathan’s 
name is most familiar for the firm friendship which subsisted 
between him and David (1 Sam. xviii. 1-4; xix, 7 ; xx., xxii. 8; 
xxiii. 16- 18), and when he fell at the l)uttle of Gilboa and left 
behind him a young child (1 Sam. xxxi.; 2 Sam. iv. 4), David 
took charge of the youth and gave him a place at his court 
(2 Sam. ix.). See further David; Saul, (3) The Maccabec 
(.s(5e Jews; Maccaukks), 

JONCIBRES, VICTORIN (1839-1903), French composer, was 
born in Paris on the 12th of April 1839. He first devoted his 
attention to painting, but afterwards took up the serious study 
of music. He entered the Paris Conservatoire, but did not 
remain there long, because he had espoused too warmly the 
cause of Wagner against his professor. He composed the 
following operas : Sardunapale (1867), Le Dernier jour de 
Pompei (1869), Dimitri (1876), La Reine Berthe (1878), Le 
Chevalier /raw (1885), Lancelot (iC)Oo). He also wrote incidental 
music to Hamlet, a symphony, and other works. Jonci^res’ 
admiration for Wagner asserted itself rather in a musical than a 
dramatic sense. The influence of the German master’s earlier 
style can be traced in his operas. Jonci^res, however, adhered 
to the recognized forms of the French opera and did not 
model his works according to the later developments of the 
Wagnerian “ music drama.” He may indeed be said to have 
been at least as much influenced by Gounod as by Wagner. 
From 1871 he was musical critic for La Liberie, He died on 
the 26th of October 1903. 

JONESy ALFRED GILPIN (1824-1906), Canadian politician, 
was bom at Weymouth, Nova Scotia, in September 1824, the 
son of Guy C. Jones of Yarmouth, and grandson of a United 
Empire Loyalist. In 1865 he opposed the federation of the 
British American provinces, and, in his anger at the refusal of 
the British government to repeal such portions of the British 
North America Act as referred to Nova Scotia, made a speech 
which won for him the name of Haul-down-the-flag Jones. He 
was for many years a member of the Federal Parliament, and 
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for a few months in 1878 was minister of militia under the Liberal 
government. I-argely owing to his influence the Liberal party 
refused in 1878 to abandon its Free Trade policy, an obstinacy 
which led to its defeat in that year. In 1900 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of his native province, and held this position 
till his death on the 15th of March 1906. 

lONES, SIR ALFRED LEWIS (1845-1909), British shipowner, 
was bom in Carmarthenshire, in 1845. ^8^ of twelve he 

was apprenticed to the managers of the African Steamship 
('ompany at Liverpool, making several voyages to the West 
( oast of Africa, By the time he was twenty-six he had risen 
to be manager of the business. Not Ending sufficient scope in 
this post, he borrowed money to purchase two or three small 
sailing vessels, and started in the shipping business on his own 
account. The venture succeeded, and he made additions to his 
fleet, but after a few years* successful trading, realizing that 
sailing ships were about to be superseded by steamers, he sold 
his vessels. About this time (1891) Messrs Elder, Dempster 
&: Co., who purchased the business of the old African Steamship 
C ompany, offered him a managerial post. This offer he accepted, 
subject to Messrs Elder, Dempster selling him a number of their 
shares, and he thus acquired an interest in the business, and 
sul)sequently, by further share purchases, its control. (See 
further Steamship Lines.) In 1901 he was knighted. Sir 
Alfred Jones took a keen interest in imperial affairs, and was 
instrumental in founding the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine. He acquired considerable territorial interests in 
West Africa, and ffnaurial interests in many of the companies 
engaged in opening up and developing that part of the world. 
He also took the leading part in opening up a nev/ line of com- 
munication with the West Indies, and stimulating the Jamaica 
fruit trade and tourist traffic. He died on the 1 3th of December 
1909, leaving large charitable bequests. 

JONES, EBENEZER (1820-1860), British poet, was Ixim in 
Islington, London, on the 20th of January 1820. His father, 
who wa.s of Welsh extraction, was a strict Cal\'inisl, and Ebenezer 
was educated at a dull middle-class school. The death of his 
father obliged him to become a clerk in the ofHre of a tea 
merchant. Shelley and Carlyle were his spiritual masters, and 
he spent all his spare time in reading and waiting; but he 
developed an exaggerated style of thought and expression, due 
partly to a defective education. The unkind reception of his 
Studies of Sensation and Event (1843) seemed to be the last drop 
in his bitter cup of life. Baffled and disheartened, he destroyed 
hi.s manuscripts. He earned his living as an accountant and by 
literary hack work, and it was not until he was rapidly dying of 
consumption that he wrote his three remarkable poems, ** Winter 
Hymn to the Snow,*’ ** When the World is Burning and ** To 
Death.** The fame that these and some of the pieces hi the 
early volume brought to their author came loo late. He died 
on the 14th of September i860. 

it uai> not till 1870 that Dante Gabriel Bossetti praisod his work 
in Notes and Queries. Rossetti’s example was followed by W. 13 . 
Scott, Theodore Watts-Dunton, who contributed some papers 
on the subject to the Athenaeum (September and October 1078), 
and R. H. Sheppard, who edited Sutdies of Sensation and Event 
in 1879. 

JONES, ERNEST CHARLES (1819 t86o), English Chartist, 
'vas bom at Berlin on the 25th of January 1819, and educated 
in Germany, His father, an officer in the British army, was then 
equerry to the duke of Cumberland — afterguards king of Hanover. 
In 1838 Jones came to England, and in 1841 pubhsbed anony- 
mously The Wood Spirit, a romantic novel. This w’as foflowed 
by some songs and poems. In 1844 he was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple. In 1845 joined the Chartist agitation, 
quickly becoming its most prominent figure, and vigorously 
carrying on the party*s cam^ign on the platform and in the 
press. His speeches, in which he rpenly advocated physical 
force, led to his prosecution, and he was sentenced in 1848 to 
two years’ imprisonment for sedition. While in prison he wrote, 
it is said in his own blood on leaves tom from a Prayer-book, 
The Revolt 4 >f Hindostan, an epic poem. On his release he again 


became the leader of wliat remained of the Chartist party and 
editor of its organ. But he was almost its only public speaker ; 
he was out of sympathy with the other leading Chartists, and 
soon joined the advanced Radical party. Thenceforward he 
devoted himself to law and literature, writing novels, tales and 
political songs. He made several unsuccessful attempts to 
enter parliament, and was about to contest Manchester, with 
the certainty of l^ing returned, when he died there on the 26th 
of January 1869. He is believed to liave sacrificed a consider- 
able fortune rather than abandon his Chartist principles. His 
wife was Jane Atherley; and his son, Llewellyn Atherley-Jones, 
K.C. (b. 1851), became a well-known barrister and Liberal 
member of parliament. 

JONES, HENRY (1831 1899), English author, well known as a 
writer on whist under his nont de guerre ** Cavendish,** was bom 
in London on the 2nd of November 1831, being the ddest son of 
Henry D. Jones, a medical practitioner. He adopted his father’s 
profession, established himself in 1852 and continued for sixteen 
years in practice in London. The father was a keen devotee of 
whist, and under his eye the son became early in life a good player. 
He was a member of several whist clubs, among them the “(iiven’ 
dish,” and in 1862 appeared his Principles of Whist, stated and 
explained by Cavendish, '' which was destined to become the 
leading authority as to the practice of the game. This work 
was followed by treatises on the laws of piquet and 6(uirtc. 

Cavendish ** also wrote on billiards, lawn tennis and croquet, 
and contributed articles on whist and other games to the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia BriUmnica. ** ^ Cavendish * was not 
a law-maker, but he codified and commented upon the laws which 
had been made during many generations of card-playing.” One 
of the most noteworthy points in liis character was the manner 
in which he kept himself abreast of improvements in his favourite 
game. He died on the loth of February 1899. 

JONESi HENRY ARTHUR (1851 • ), English dramatist, 

was bom at Grandborough, Buckinghamshire, on the J8th of 
September 1851, the son of Silvanus Jones, a farmer. He began 
to earn his living early, his spare tune being given to literary' 
pursuits. He was twenty-seven before his first piece, Only 
Round the Corner, was produced at the Exeter Theatre, but within 
four years of hi.s dibut as a dramatist he scored a great succe.ss by 
The Silver Kingi^oyowib^T 1882), written with Henry Herman, u 
melodrama produced by Wilson Barrett at the Princess’s Theatre, 
Its financial success enabled the author to write a play ” to 
plea.se himself.” Saints and Sinners (1884), which ran for two 
hundred nights, placed on the stage a picture of middle-class life 
and religion in a country town, and the introduction of the 
religious element rai.scd considerable outcry. The author de- 
fended himself in an article published in the Nineteenth Century 
(January 1885), taking for his starting-point a quotation from 
the pretWe to Moline’s Tartuffe. His next serious piece was 
The Middleman (1889), followed by Judah (1890), both power- 
ful plays, w^hich established his reputation. Later plays were 
The Dancing Girl (1891), The Crusaders (1891), The Bauble Shop 
(1893), Tfie Tempter (^893), The Masqueraders (1894), The Case oj 
Rebellious Susan (1894), The Triumph of the Philistines (1895), 
Michael and his Lost Angel (1896), TheRogue^s Comedy (1896), The 
Pkysiciafi (1897), The Liars (1897), Camac Sahib (1899), The 
Manoeuvres of Jane (1899), The Lackeys^ Carnival (1900), Mrs 
Dane's Defence (1900), The Princess's Nose Chartce the Idol 

(1902), Whitewashing Julia (1903), Joseph Entangled (i9®4)^ The 
Chevalier A uniform edition of his plays began to be 

issued in 1891; and his own views of dramatic art have been 
expressed from time to time in lectures and essays, collected in 
1895 as The Renascence of the English Drama. 

JONES, INIGO (x573 1651), English architect, sometimes 
called the ” English Palladio,” the son of a cloth-worker, was 
bom in I-ondon on the isth of July 1573. It is stated that he 
was apprenticed to a joiner, but at any rate his talent for drawing 
attracted the attention of Thomas Howard, earl of Arundd 
(some say William, 3rd carl of Pembroke), through whose help he 
went to study landscape-paintmg in Italy. His preference soon 
transferred itself to architecture, and, following chiefly the style 
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of Palladio, he acquired at Venice such a reputation that in 1604 
he was invited by Christian IV. to Denmark, where he is said to 
have designed the two great royal palaces of Rosenborg and 
Frederiksborg. In the following year he accompanied Anne of 
Denmark to the court cf James 1 . of England, where, besides 
being appointed architect to the queen and Prince Henry, he was 
employed in supplying tbe designs and decorations of the court 
masques. After a second visit to Italy in 1612, Jones w^ns ap- 
pointed surveyor-general of royal buildings by James I., and was 
engaged to prepare designs for a new palace at Whitehall. In 1620 
he was employed by the king to investigate the origin of Stone- 
henge, W'hen he came to the absurd conclusion that it had been a 
Roman temple. Shortly afterwards he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the repair of St Paul’s, but the work was 
not begun till 1633. Under Charles I. he enjoyed the same office.^ 
as under his predecessor, and in the capacity of designer of the 
masques he came into collision with Ben Jonson, who frequently 
made him the butt of his satire. After the C ivil War Jones w'as 
forced to pay heavy fines as a courtier and malignant. He died 
in poverty on the 5th of July 1651. 

A list of the principal buildings cUxsigiicd by Jones is given in 
Dallaway's edition of Walf^le’s Anecdotes of Patn/tng, and for an 
estimate of him as an architect see Fergusson's History of Modern 
Architecture, he Architecture of Pulladio^ in four books, by Inigo 
Jones, appeared in 1715; The Most Notable Antiquity of Great Britain^ 
calh '4 Stonehenge^ restored by Inigo Jones, in 1655 (cd. with memoir, 
1725); the Designs of Inigo Jones, by W. Kent, lu 1727; and 2 'he 
Desi^s of Inigo Jones, by J. Ware, in 1757. also G. li. Birch, 
London Churches of the XVIIth and XVIlIth Centuries (i89^»); 
W. J . Loftie, Inigo Jones and Wren, or the Rise and Decline of Modern 
Architecture in England (1803). 

JONES9 JOHN {c, 1800 1882), English art collector, was born 
about 1800 in or near London. He was apprenticed to a tailor, 
and about 1825 opened a shop of his own m the west end of 
London. In 1850 he was able to retire from active management 
uith a large fortune. When quite a young man he had begun to 
collect articles of vertu. The rooms over his shop in which he 
at first lived were soon crowded, and even the bedrooms of liis 
new house in Piccadilly were filled with art treasures. His 
collection was valued at approximately £250,000. Jones died 
in London on the 7th of January 1882, leaving his pictures, 
furniture and objects of art to the South Kensington Mu.seum. 

A Catalogue of the Jones Bequest was published by the Museum in 
1882, and a Handbook, with memoir, in 1883. 

JONES, JOHN PAUL (1747-1792), American naval officer, 
was bom on the 6th of July 1747, on the estate of Arbigland, in 
the pnri.sh of Kirkbean and the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
Scotland. His father, John Paul, was gardener to Robert Craik, 
a member of parliament ; and his mother, Jean Macduff , was the 
daughter of a Highlander. Young John Paul, at the age of 
twelve, became shipmaster’s apprentice to a merchant of White- 
haven, named Younger. At seventeen he shipped as second 
mate and in the next year as first mate in ont? of his master’.^ 
vessels; on being released from his indentures, he acquired an 
interest in a ship, and as first mate made two voyages between 
Jamaica and the Guinea coast, trading in slaves. Becoming dis- 
.satisfied with this kind of employment, he sold his share in the 
ship and embarked for England. During the voyage both the 
captain and the mate died of fever, and John Paul took command 
and brought the ship safely to port. The owners gave him and 
the crew 10 % of the cargo; after 1768, as captain of one of their 
merchantmen, John Paul made several voyages to America; 
but for unknown reasons he suddenly gave up his command to 
live in America in poverty and obscurity until 1775. During 
this period he assumed the name of Jones, appa^tly out of 
regard for Willie Jones, a wealthy planter and prominent political 
leader of North Carolina, who had befriended John Paul in his 
days of poverty. 

when war broke out between England and her American 
colonies, John Paul Jones was commissioned as a first lieutenant 
by the Continental Congress, 0*1 the 22nd of December 1775. In 
1776 he participated in the unsuccessful attack on the island of 
New Providence, and as commander first of the ** Providence ” 


and then of the “ Alfred ” he cruised between Bermuda and 
Nova Scotia, inflicting much damage on British shipping and 
fisheries. On the 10th of October 1776 he was promoted captain. 
On the ist of November 1777 he sailed in the sloop*of-war 
“ R^ger ** for France with despatches for the American com- 
missioners, announcing the surrender of Burgoyne and asking 
that Jones should be supplied with a swift frigate for harassing 
the coasts of England. Failing to secure a frigate, ]one.s sailed 
from Brest in the “ Ranger ” on the 10th of April 1778. A few 
day.s later he surprised the garrisons of the two forts commanding 
the harbour of Whitehaven, a port with which he was familiar 
from lx)yhood, spiked the guns and made an unsuc cessful attempt 
to fire the .shipping. Four day.s thereafter he encountered tlu 
British sloop-of-war “ Drake,” a vessel slightly sup)erior to his in 
fighting capacity, and after an hour’s engagement the British 
ship striK'k her colours and was taken to Brest. By thi.s exploit 
Jones l)ecame a great hero in the eyes of the French, just begin- 
ning a war with Great Britain. With the rank of commodore he 
was now put at the head of a squadron of five ships. 11 is flagship , 
the “ Duras,” a re-fitted East Indiaman, was re-named by him 
the ” Bonhomme Richard,” as a compliment to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose Poor Richard's Almanac was then popular in France. 
On the 14th of August the five shiy)s sailed from I/Oricnl, accom- 
panied by two hrench private<?r.s. Several of the French com- 
manders under Jones proved insubordinate, and the privateers 
and three of the inen-of-war soon de.serted him. With the others , 
however, he continued to take prizes, and even planned to attack 
the port ol Leith, but was prevented by unfavourable winds. Gii 
the evening of the 23rii of September the three men-of-war 
sighted two British men-of -war, the ” Serapis ” and the ” (‘ountess 
of Scarbrough,” off Flumborough Head, The ” Allinnce,” 
commanded by Captain Landais, made off, leaving the ” Bon- 
homme Richard ” and the ” Pallas ” to engage the Englishmen. 
Jones engaged the greatly superior ” Serapis,” and after a de.s- 
perate battle of three and a half liours compelled the English ship 
to surrender. The ” Countess of Scarbrough ” had meanwhile 
.struck to the more formidable ” Pallas.” Jones transferred hi.^ 
men and supplies to the ” Serapis,” and the next day the ” Bon- 
homme Richard ” sank. 

During the (ollov/ing year Jones spent much of his time 
in Paris. Louis XVI. gave him a gold-hiltcd sw(»rd and 
the royal order of military merit, and made him chevalier of 
France, Early in 1781 Jones returned to America to serrure 
a new command, (.'ongress offered him the command ol the 
” America,” a frigate them building, but the vessel wa.s .shortl>' 
afterwards given to France. In November 1783 he was sent to 
Paris as agent for the prizes captured in European waters under 
his own command, and although he gave much attention to 
social affairs and engaged in several private bu.sin(.‘.ss enter- 
prises, he was \try successful in collecting the prize money. 
Early in 1787 he returned to America and received a gold 
medal from Congress in recognition of his services. 

In 1788 Jones entered the service of the empi'ess Catherine cf 
Russia, avowing his intention, however, ” to preserve tlie imn- 
dition of an American citizen and officer.” As a rear-admiral he 
took part in the naval <’urnpaign in the Liman (an arm of the 
Black Sea, into which flow the Bug and Dnieper rivers) against 
the 1 urk.s, but the jealous intrigues of Rus.sian officers caused 
him to be recalled to St Petersburg for the pretended purpose of 
being transferred to a command in the North Sea. Here he was 
compelled to remain in idleness, while rival officers plotted 
against him and even maliciously assailed his private character. 
In August 1789 he Icit St Petersburg a bitterly disappointed 
man. In May 1790 he arrived in J^aris, where he remained in 
retirement during the rest ol his life, although he made several 
efforts to re-enter the Russian service. 

Undue exertion and exposure had wasted his strath before 
he reached the prime of life, and after an illness, in which he 
was attended by the queen’s physician, he died on the 18th of 
July 1792. His body was interred in the St I^ouis ccmeteiy 
for foreign Protestants, the funeral expenses being paid from 
the private purse of Kerrot Fran9ow Simmoneau, the kmg’.s 
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commissary. In the confusion during the following years the 
burial-place of Paul Jones was forgotten; but in June 1899 
General Horace Porter, American ambassador to France, 
began a systematic search for the body, and after excavations on 
the site of the old Protestant cemetery, now covered with houses, 
a leaden coffin was discovered, which contained the body in a 
remarkable state of preservation. In July 1905 a fleet of 
American war-ships carried the body to Annapolis, where it 
now rests in one of the buildings of the naval academy. 

Jones was a seaman of great braveiy and technical ability, 
but over-jealous of his reputation and inclined to be querulous 
and boastful. The charges by the English that he was a pirate 
were particularly galling to him. Although of unprepossessing 
appearance, 5 ft. 7 in. in height and slightly round-shouldered, 
he was noted for his pleasant manners and was welcomed into 
the most brilliant courts of Europe. 

Iloxnance has played with the memory of Paul Jones to such an 
extent that few accounts of his life are correct. Of the early bio- 
graphies the best are Sherburne's (London, 1825], chiefly a collection 
of Jones's correspondence; the J anette-Taylor dolleciion (New York, 
1830), containing numerous extracts from his letters and journals; 
and the life by A. S. MacKcnzie (2 vols., New York, 1840). In 
recent years a number of new biographies have appeared, including 
A. C. Buell's (2 vols., 1900), the truslworlhinoss oi which has been 
(li.screditcd, and Hutchins Hapgood’s in the Riverside Biographical 
Series (1901). The life by Cyrus Townsend Brady in the “Great 
Commanders Series” (1900) is perhaps the best. 

JONES, MICHAEL (d. j64q), British soldier. His father was 
bishop of Killaloe in Ireland. At the outbreak of the English 
Civil War he was studying law, but he soon took service in 
the army of the king in Ireland. He was present with Ormonde^s 
army in many of the expeditions and combats of the devastating 
Irish War, but upon the conclusion of the “ Irish Cessation ’’ 
(see Ormonde, James Butler, Duke of) he resolved to leave 
the king’s service for that of the parliament, in which he soon 
distinguished himself by his activity and skill. In the Welsh 
War, and especially at the last great victory at Row ton Heath, 
Jones’s cavalry was always far superior to that of the Royalists, 
and in reward for his services he was made governor of Chester 
when that city fell into the hands of the parliament. Soon 
afterwards Jones was sent again to the Irish War, in the capacity 
of commander-in-chief. He began his work by reorganizing 
the army in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and for some time he 
carried on a desultory war of posts, necessarily more concerned 
for his supplies than for a victory. But at Dungan Hill he 
obtained a complete success over the army of General Preston, 
and though the war was by no means ended, Jones was able to 
hold a large tract of country for the parliament. But on the 
execution of Charles I., the war entered upon a new phase, and 
garrison after garrison fell to Ormonde’s Royalists. Soon Jones 
was shut up in Dublin, and then followed a siege which was 
regarded both in England and Ireland with the mo.st intense 
interest. On the 2nd of August 1649 the Dublin garrison 
relieved itself by the brilliant action of Rathmines, in which 
the royal army was practically destroyed. A fortnight later 
Cromwell landed with heavy reinforcements from England. 
Jones, his lieutenant-general, took the field; but on the 19th 
of December 1649 he died, worn out by the fatigues of the 
campaign. 

JONES9 OWEN (1741-1814), Welsh antiquary, was bom 
on the 3rd of September 1741 at Llanvihangel Glyn y Myvyr in 
Denbighshire. In 1760 he entered the service of a London 
firm of furriers, to whose business he ultimately succeeded. 
He had from boyhood studied Welsh literature, and later 
devoted time and money to its collection. Assisted by Edw^ard 
William of Glamorgan (lolo Morgan wg) and Dr. Owen Pughe, he 
published, at a cost of more than ?iooo, the well-known Myvyrian 
Archaiology of Wales (1801-1807), a collection of pieces dating 
from the 6th to the 14th century. The manuscripts which he 
had brought together are deposited in the British Museum; 
the matenal not utilized in the Myvyrian Archaiology amounts 
to xoo volumes, containing 16,000 pages of verse and 15,300 
pages of prose. Jones was the founder of the Gwyneddigion 
Society (1772) in London for the encouragement of Welsh 


Studies and literature; and he began in 1805 a miscellan}^— the 
Great — of which only one volume appeared. An edition of 
the poems of Davydd ab Gwilym was also issued at his expense. 
He died on the 26th of December 1814 at his business premises in 
Upper Thames Street, London, 

JONESi OWEN (1809-1874), British architect and art decora- 
tor, son of Owen Jones, a Welsh antiquary, was born in London. 
After an apprenticeship of six years in an architect’s office, 
he travelled for four years in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt 
and Spain, making a special study of the Alhambra. On his 
return to England in 1836 he busied himself in his professional 
work. His forte was interior decoration, for which his formula 
was: ‘^Forrn without colour is like a body without a soul.” 
He was one of the superintendents of works for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 and was responsible for the general decoration of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Along with Digby Wyatt, 
Jones collected the casts of works of art with which the 
palace was filled. He died in London on the 19th of April 
1874. 

Owen Jones was described in the HvAldcv for 1874 as ” the most 
potent apostle of colour tliat architectural England has had in 
these days." His range of activity is to be traced in his works : 
Plans, Elevations and Details of the Alhambra (1835-1845), in which he 
was assisted by MM. Goury and Gayangos; Designs for Mosaic and 
Tcsselated Pavements (1842); Polychromatic Ornament of Italy 
An Attempt to Define the Principles which regulate the Employment of 
Colour in Decorative Arts (1852); Handbook to the Alhambra Court 
(1854); Grammar of Ornament (1856), a very important work; One 
Thousand and One Initial Letters (1804); ^even Hundred and Two 
Monograms (1864); and Examples of Chinese Ornament (i8(>7). 

JONES, RICHARD (1790-1855), English economist, was 
born at Tunbridge Wells. The son of a solicitor, he was intended 
for the legal profession, and was educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge. Owing to ill-health, he abandoned the idea of the 
law and took orders soon after leaving Cambridge. For several 
years he held curacies in Sussex and Kent. In 1833 he was 
appointed professor of political economy at KingV College, 
London, resigning this post in 1835 to succeed T. R. M8lthu.s in 
the chair of political economy and history at the East India 
College at Haileybury. He took an active part in the commuta- 
tion of tithes in 1836 and showed preat ability as a tithe 
commissioner, an office which he filled till 1851. He was for some 
time, also, a charity commissioner. He died at Haileybury, 
shortly after he had resigned his professorship, on the 26th of 
January 1855. In 1831 Jones publi.shed his Essay on the Distri- 
bution of Wealth and on the Sources of Taxation, his most important 
work. In it he showed himself a thorough-going critic of the 
Ricardian system. 

Jones's method is inductive; his conclusions are founded on a wide 
observation of contemporary facts, aided by the study ol history. 
The world he professed to study was not an imaginary world, in- 
habited by abstract “ economic men,” but the real world with the 
different forms which the o^vneTship and cultivation of land, and, in 
general, the conditions of production and distribution, assume at 
different times and places. His recognition of such diflerent 
systems of life in communities occupying different stages in the 
progress of civilization led to his proposal of what he called a 
” political economy of nations.'' This was a protest against the 
practice of taking the exceptional state of facts which exists, and 
IS indeed only partially realized, in a small comer of our planet 
as representing the uniform type of human societies, and ignoring 
tht? effects of the early history and special development of each 
community as influencing its economic phenomena. Jones is re- 
markable for his freedom from exaggeration and one-sided statement; 
thus, whilst holding Malthus in, perhaps, undue esteem, he declines 
to accept the proposition tliat an increase of the means of subsistence 
is necessarily followed by an increase of population; and he main- 
tains what is undoubtedly true, that with the growth of TOpulation, 
in all well-governed and prosperous states, the command over food, 
instead of diminishing, increa,ses. 

A collected edition of Jones's works, with a preface by W, Whewell, 
was published in 1859. 

JONES, THOMAS RUPERT (1819— ), English geologist 

and palaeontologist, was bom in London on the 1st of October 
1819. While at a private school at Ilminster, his attention was 
attracted to geolog>’ by the fossils that are so abundant in the 
Lias quarries. In 1835 he was apprenticed to a surgeon at 
Taunton, and he completed his apprenticeship in 1842 at 
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Newbury in Berkshire. He was then engaged in practice mainly 
in London^ till in 1849 he was appointed assistant secretary 
to the Geological Society of London. In 1862 he was made 
professor of geology at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Having devoted his especial attention to fossil microzoa, he now 
became the highest authority in England on the Foraminifera 
and Entomostraca. He edited the 2nd edition of MantelUs 
Medals of Creation (1854), the 3rd edition of MantelFs Geolopcal 
Excursions round the Isle of Wight and the 7th edition 

of Manteirs Wonders of Geology (1857); he also edited the 2nd 
edition of Dixon^s Geology of Sussex (1878). He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1872 and was awarded the Lyell medal by the Geologi- 
cal Society in 1890. For many years he was specially interested 
in the geology of South Africa. 

His publications include A Monograph of the Entomostraca of the 
Cretaceous Formation of England (Palaeontograph. Soc., 1849); 
A Monograph of the Tertiary Entomostraca of England (ibid. 1857); 
A Monograph of the Fossil Estheriae (ibid. 1862) ^ A Monograph of 
the Foraminifera of the Crag (ibid. 1866, &c., with H. B. Brady); 
and numerous articles in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, the Geological Magazine^ the Proceedings of the Geologists' 
Association, and other journals, 

JONES, WILLIAM (1726-1800), English divine, was born at 
Lowick, in Northamptonshire, on the 30th of July 1726. He was 
descended from an old Welsh family and one of his progenitors 
was Colonel John Jones, brother-in-law of Cromwell. He was 
educated at Charterhouse School, and at University College, 
Oxford. There a kindred taste for music, as well as a similarity 
in regard to other points of character, led to his close intimacy 
with George Home afterwards bishop of Norwich, 

whom he induced to study Hutchin.sonian doctrines. After 
obtaining his bachelor’s degree in 1749, Jones held various 
preferments. In 1777 he obtained the perpetual curacy of 
Nayland, Suffolk, and on Horne’s appointment to Norwich 
became his chaplain, afterwards writing his life. His vicarage 
became the centre of a High Church coterie, and Jones himself 
was a link between the non-jurors and the Oxford movement. 
He could write intelligibly on abstru.se topics. He died on the 
6th of January 1800. 

In 1756 Jones published his tractate On the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Trinity, a statement o£ the doctrine from the Hutchinsonian point 
of view, with a succinct and able summary of biblical proofs. 'FUis 
was followed in 1 762 by an Essay on the First rnneiphs of Natural 
Philosophy, in which he maintained the theories of Hutchinson in 
opposition to those of Sir Isaac Ne^^ton, and in 1781 he dealt with 
the same subject in Physiological Disquisitions. Jones was also the 
originator of the British Critic (May 1793)* His collected works, 
with a life by William Stevens, appeared In 1801, in 12 vols., and 
were condensed into 6 vols. in 1810. A life of Jon^, forming pi. 5 
of the Biography of English Divines, was published in 1849. 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM (1746-1794), British Orientali.st and 
jurist, was bom in London on the 28th of September 1746. 
He distinguished himself at Harrow, and during his last three 
years there applied himself to the study of Oriental languages, 
teaching himself the rudiments of Arabic, and reading Hebrew 
with tolerable ease. In his vacations he improved his acquain- 
tance with French and Italian. In 1764 Jones entered Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, where he continued to study Oriental 
literature, and perfected himself in Persian and Arabic by the aid 
of a Syrian Mirza, whom he had discovered and brought from 
London. He added to his knowledge of Hebrew and made 
con.siderable progress in Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. 
He began the study of Chinese, and made himself master of 
the radical characters of that language. During five years he 
partly supported himself by acting as tutor to Lord Althorpe, 
afterwards the 2nd Earl Spencer, and in 1766 he obtained a 
fellowship. Though but twenty-two years of age, he was already 
becoming famous as an Orientalist, and when Christian VII. of 
Denmark visited England in 1768, bringing with him a life of 
Nadir Shah in Persian, Jones was reque.sted to translate the 
MS. into French. The translation appeared in 1770, with an 
introduction containing a description of Asia and a short 
history of Persia. This was followed in the same year by a Traite 
sur la poesie arientale, and by a French metrical tran.slation of 
the odes of HaBz. In 1771 he published a Dissertation sur la 
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littirature orieniale, defending Oxford scholars against the 
criticisms made by Anquetil Du Perron in the introduction to hi.s 
translation of the Zefid-Avesta, In the same year appeared his 
Grammar of the Persian Language. In 1772 Jones published a 
volume of Poems, Chiefly Translations from Asiatick Languages, 
together with Two Essays on the Poetry of Eastern Nations and 
on the Arts commonly called Imitative, and in 1774 a treatise 
entitled Poeseos Asiaticae commentatorium libri sex, which defi- 
nitely confirmed hi.s authority as an Oriental scholar. 

Finding that some more financially profitable occupation was 
necessary, Jones devoted himself with his customary cnerg>' 
to the study of the law, and was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1774. He studied not merely the technicalities, but 
the philosophy, of law, and within two years had acquired so 
considerable a reputation that he was in 1776 appointed commis- 
sioner in bankruptcy. Besides writing an Essay on the Law of 
Bailments, which enjoyed a high reputation both in England and 
America, Jone.s translated, in 1778, the speeches of Isaeus on the 
Athenian right of inheritance. In 1780 he was a parliamentar}* 
candidate for the university of Oxford, but withdrew from 
the contest before the day of election, as he found he had no 
chance of success owing to hi.s Liberal opinions, especially on 
the questions of the Americiin War and of the slave trade. 

In 1783 was published his translation of the seven ancient 
Arabic poem.s called Moallakdt, In thv same year he was ap- 
pointed judge of the supreme court of judicature at Calcutta, 
then “ Fort William,” and was knighted. Shortly after his arrival 
in India he founded, in January 1784, the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
of which he remained president till his death. Convinced as he 
was of the great importance of consulting the Hindu legal 
authorities in the original, he at once began the study of Sanskrit, 
and undertook, in 1788, the colossal task of compiling a digest 
of Hindu and Mahommedan law. This he did not live to com- 
plete, but he pul)li.shed the admirable beginnings of it in hi.s 
InstHules of Hindu Law, or the Ordinances of Manu (1794); his 
Mohammedan Law of Succession to Property of Intestates ; and his 
Mohammedan Law of Inheritance (1792). In 1789 Jones had 
completed his translation of Kalid£i.sa’.s most famous drama, 
Sakuntald. He also tran.slated the collection of fables entitled 
the Hiiopadesa, the GUagotnnda, and considerable portions of the 
Vedas, besides editing the text of Kalidasa’s poem Riiusamhara. 
He was a large contributor also to his society’s volumes of 
Asiatic Researches. 

His unremitting literary labours, together with his heavy 
judicial work, told on his health after a ten years’ residence in 
Bengal; and he died at Calcutta on the 27th of April 1794. An 
extraordinary linguist, knowing thirteen languages well, and 
having a moderate acquaintance with twenty-eight others, his 
range of knowledge was enormous. As a pioneer in Sanskrit 
learning and as founder of the Asiatic Society he rendered the 
language and literature of the ancient Hindus accessible to 
European scholars, and thus became the indirect cause of later 
achievements in the field of Sanskrit and comparative philology. 
A monument to his memory was erected by the East India 
Company in St Paul’s, London, and a statue in Calcutta. 

See the Memoir (1804) by Lord Teignmouth, published in the 
collected edition of Sir \V. Jones'.s works. 

jdNKdPING, a town of Sweden, capital of the district {Idn) of 
Jdnkoping, 230 m. S.W. of Stockholm by rail. Pop. (1900), 
23,143. It occupie.s a beautiful but .somewhat unhealthy position 
between the southern end of I^ke Vetter and two small lakes, 
Roksjd and Munksjo. Two quarters of the town, Svenska Mad 
and 1 ’y.ska Mad, recall the time when the site was a marsh {mad), 
and buildings were constructed on piles. The residential 
suburbs among the hills, especially Dunkehallar, are attractive 
and healthier than the town. The church of St Kristine 
{c. 1650), the court-houses, town-hall, government buildings, and 
high school, are noteworthy. The town is one of the loariing in- 
dustrial centres in Sweden. The match manufacture, for which 
it is principally famous, was founded by Johan Edvard Lund- 
strdm in 1844. The well-knowm brand of sakerhets-tdndstickor 
(safety-matches) was introduced later. There are also textile 
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manufactures, paper-factories (on Munksjo), and mechanical 
works. There is a large fire-arms factory at Huskvama, s m. E, 
Water-power is supplied here by a fine series of falls. The hill 
Taberg, 8 m. S., is a mass of magnetic iron ore, rising 410 ft. above 
the surrounding country, 2950 ft. long and 1475 broad, but 
the percentage of iron is low as compared with the rich ores of 
other parts, and the deposit is little worked. Jonkoping is the 
seat of one of the three courts of appeal in Sweden. 

Jonkoping received the earliest extant Swedish charter in 1284 
from Magnus 1 . The castle is mentioned in 1 263, when Waldemar 
Birgersson married the Danish princess Sophia. Jonkoping was 
afterwards the scene of many events of moment in Scandinavian 
history — of parliaments in 1357, 1439, and 1599; of the meeting 
of the Danish and Swedish plenipotentiaries in 1448; and of the 
death of Sten Sture, the elder, in 1503. In 1612 Gustavus 
Adolphus caused the inhabitants to destroy their town lest it 
should fall into the hands of tlie Danes; but it was rebuilt soon 
after, and in 1620 received special privileges from the king. At 
this period a textile industry was started here, the first of any 
importance in Sweden. It was from the Dutch and German 
workmen, introduced at this time, that the quarter Tyska Mad 
received its name. On the loth of December 1809 the pleni- 
potentiaries of Sweden and Denmark concluded peace in the 
town. 

JONSON, BEN^ (1573* ^637), English dramatist, was born, 
probably in Westmmster, in the beginning of the year 1573 (or 
possibly, if he reckoned by the unadopted modem calendar, 
1572; sec Castelain, p. 4, note 1). By the poet’s account his 
grandfather Ixad been a gentleman who “ came from ” Carlisle, 
and originally, the grandson thought, from Annandale. His 
arms, “ three spindles or rhombi,” are the family device of the 
Jol:mstone.s of Annandale, a fact which confirms his assertion of 
Border descent. Ben Jonson further related that he was born 
a month after the death of his father, who, after suffering in 
estate and person under Queen j\Iary, had in the end turned 
minister.” Two years after tJie birth of her son the widow 
fiiarried again; she may be supposed to have loved him in a 
passionate way peculiar to herself, since on one oc(»sion we 
find her revealing an almost ferocious determination to save his 
honour at the cost of both his life and her own. Jonson’s 
stepfather was a master bricklayer, living in Hurtsliorn Lane, 
near Charing Cross, who jirovided his stepson with the founda- 
tions of a good cdiioiition. After attending a private school in 
St Marlin’s lame, the boy was sent to Westminster School at 
the expense, it is said, of William Camden. Jonson’s gratitude 
for an education to which in truth he ow^ed an almost inestimable 
debt concentrated itself upon the “ most reverend liead ” of 
his biinefactor, then second and afterwards head master of the 
famous school, and the firm friend of his pupil in later life. 

After reaching tlie highest form at Westminster, Jonson is 
stilted, but on un.satisfactory evidence, to have proceeded to 
Cambridge' arx'ording to Fuller, to St John’s College. (For 
reasons in supj)ort of the tradition tJmt he w^as a member of 
St John’s Colleg(i, see ]. B. Mullinger, the Eagle ^ No. xxv.) lie 
says, however, himself that he studied at neither university, but 
was put to a trade immediately on lead ing school. He soon had 
enough of the trade, whicli was no doubt his father’s bricklaying, 
for Hcnslowe in writing to Edward Allcyne of his affair with 
Gabriel Spenser calls him ** bergemen [jiV| Jonson, bricklayer.” 
Either before or after his marriage— more probably before, as 
Sir Francis Verc’s three English regiments wttc not removed 
from the Low (Countries till 1592 — he spent some time in that 
country soldiering, mu<‘h to his own subsequent satisfaction 
Nvhen the days of self-conscious retrospect arrived, but to no 
further purpose beyond that of seeing something of the world. 

Ben Jonson married not later than 1592. The registers of 
St Martin’s Clmreh state that hLs eldest daughter Maria died in 
November 1593 when she was, Jonson tells us (epigram 22), 
only six months old. Ilis eldest son Benjamin died of the plague 

' His Christian name of Benjamin was usu.'illy abbrcviatcil by 
himself and his contemporaries; and thus, in accordance w’ith hi’s 
famous epitaph, it will always continue to be abbreviated. 


ten years later (Epigram 45). (A younger Benjamin died in 
1635.) His wife Jonson characterized to Drummond as “a 
shrew, but honest and for a period (undated) of five years he 
preferred to live without her, enjoying the hospitality of Lord 
Aubigny (afterwords duke of Lennox). Long burnings of oil 
among liis books, and long spells of recreation at the tavern, 
such as Jonson loved, are not the most favoured accompaniments 
of family life. But Jonson was no stranger to the tenderest of 
affections : two at least of the several children whom his wife 
bore to him he commemorated in touching little tributes of verse ; 
nor in speaking of his lost eldest daughter did he forget ** her 
mother’s tears.” By the middle of 1597 we come across further 
documentary evidence of him at home in London in the shape 
of an entry in l^hilip Henslowe’s diary (July 28) of 3s. 6d. “re- 
ceived of Bengemenes Johnsones share.’’ lie w'as therefore l)y 
this time — when Sliakespeare, his senior by nearly nine years, was 
already in prosperous circumstances and good esteem — ^at least 
a regular member of the acting profession, with a fixed engage- 
ment in the lord admiral’s company, then performing under 
Henslowe’s management at the Bose. Perliaps he had previously 
acted at the Curtain (a former house of the lord admiraEs men), 
and “ taken mad Jeronimo’s part ” on a play-wagon in the high- 
way. This latter appearance, if it ever took pla<‘^, would, as was 
pointed out by Gifford, probably have been in Thomas Kyd’s 
Spanish 'I ragedy, since in The Firsl Part of Jeronimo Jonson would 
Imve had, most inappropriately, to dwell on the “ smallness ” of 
his “ bulk.” He was at a subsequent date (1601) employed 
by Hcnslowe to write up The Spanish Tragedy, and this fact 
may have given rise to Wood’s story of h£ performance as a 
stroller (see, however, Flcay, The English Drama, ii. 29, 30), 
Jonson’s additions, which were not the first changes made in 
the play, are usually supposed to be those printed with The 
Spanish Tragedy in the edition of 1602; Charles Lamb’s doubts 
on the subject, which were shared by Coleridgcj, seem an instance 
of that subjective kind of criticism which it is unsafe to follow 
when the external evidence to the contrary is so strong. 

According to Aubrey, whose statement must be taken for 
what it is v/orth, ” Jonson was never n good actor, but an ex- 
cellent instructor.” His physique was certainly not well adapted 
to the histrioni(' conditions of his— perhaps of any — day; but, 
in any case, it w^as not long before he found his place in the 
organism of his company. In 1597, as we know from Hcnslowe, 
Jonson undertook to write a play for the lord admiral’s men; 
and in the following year he was mentioned by Mer^s in his 
Palladis Tamia as one of “ the best for tragedy,” without any 
reference to a connexion on his part witli the other branch of the 
drama. Whether this was a criticism based on material evidence 
or an unconscious slip, Ben Jonson in the same year 1598 pro- 
duced one of the most famous of English comedies, Every Man in 
his Humour, which was first acted — ^probably in the eaidier part 
of September — by the; lord chamberlain’s company at the 
Curtain. Shakesptiare was one of the actors in J onson’s comedy, 
and it is in the character of Old Knowell in this very play that, 
acc'ording to a bold but ingenious guess, he is represented in tlie 
half-length portrait of him in the folio of 1623, beneath which 
were printed Jonson's lines concerning the picture. Every Man 
in his Humour published in i6oi; the critical prologue first 
appears in the folio of j6i6, and there are other divergences (see 
Castelain, appendix A). After the Restoration the play wus 
revived in 1751 by Garrick (who acted Kitely) with alterations, 
and long continued to be known on the stage. It w^as followed 
in the same year by The Case is Altered, acted by the children of 
the queen’s revels, which contains a satirical attack upon the 
pageant poet, Anthony M unday. This comedy, w^hich was not 
included in the folio editions, is one of intrigue rather than of 
character; it contains obvious reminiscences of Shy lock and his 
daughter. The earlier of these two comedies was indisputably 
successful, 

Before the year 1598 was out, how^ever, Jonson found himself 
in prison and in danger of the gallows. In a duel, fought on the 
22nd of Sq>tembcr in Hogsden Fields, he had killed an actor of 
Henslowe’s company named Gabriel Spenser. The quarrel w ith 
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Hensbwe consequent on this event may account for the produc- 
tion of Every Man w his Humour by the rival company. In 
prison Jonson was visited by a Roman Catholic priest, and the 
rwlt (certainly strange, if Jonson's parentage is considered) was 
his conversion to the Churcn of Rome, to which he adhered 
for twelve years. Jonson was afterwards a diligent student of 
divinity; but, though his mind was religious, it is not probable 
that its natural bias much inclined it to dwell upon creeds and 
their controversies. He pleaded guilty to the charge brought 
against him, ^ the rolls of Middlesex sessions show; but, after 
a short imprisonment, he was released by benefit of clergy, 
forfeiting his ** goods and chattels,'* and being branded on his left 
thumb. The a!dair does not seem to have affected his reputation ; 
in X599 he is found back again at work for Hensluwe, receiving to- 
gether with Dekker, Chettle and another gentleman,** earnest- 
money for a tragedy (undiscovered) called Robert II,, King of 
Scots, In the same year he brought out through the lord 
chamberlain’s company (possibly already at the Globe, then 
newly built or building) tlie elaborate ( omedy of Every Man out 
of his Humour (quarto 1600; fol. 1616) — a play substujuently pre- 
sented before Queen Klizabeth. The sunshine of court favour, 
rarely diffused during her reign in rays otherwise than figuratively 
golden, was not to bring any material comfort to the most 
learned of her dramatists, liefore there was laid upon her the 
inevitable hand of which his courtly epilogue liad besought death 
to forget the use. Indeed, of his Cynthia's Revels, performed by 
the chapel children in 1600 and printed with the ffrst title of The 
Fountain of S^f-Lave 'm 1601, though it was no doubt primarily 
designed as a compliment to the queen, the most marked result 
liad been to offend two playwrights of note — Dekker, with 
whom he had formerly worked in company, and who had a 
healthy if rough grip of his own; and Marston, who was perhaps 
iess dangerous by his strength than by his versatility. Accord- 
ing to Jonson, his quarrel with Marston had begun by the latter 
attacking his morals, and in the course of it they came to blows, 
and might have come to worse. In Cynthia's Revels, Dekker is 
generally held to be satirized os Hedon, and Mai^ston as Anaides 
(Fleay, however, thinks Anaides is Dekker, and Hedon Daniel), 
while the diaracter of Crites most assuredly has some features 
of Jonson himself. Learning the intention of the two writers 
whom he had satirized, or at all Gvent.s of Dekker, to wreak 
literary vengeance upon him, he anticipated them in The Poetaster 
(i6ox), ^ain played by the children of the queen’s chapel at the 
Blackfriars and printed in 1 602 ; Marston and Dekker arc here 
ridiculed respectively as the aristocratic Crispinus and the Milgar 
Demetrius. The play was completed fifteen weeks after its plot 
was first conceived. It is not certain to what the proceedings 
iigamst author and play before the lord chief justice, referred to 
in the dedication of the edition of 1616, had reference, or when 
they were instituted. Fleay’s supposition that the “ purge,” 
said in the Returne from Parnassus (Pt. II. act iv. sc. iii.) to 
have been administered by Shakespeare to Jonson in return for 
Horace’s pill to the poets ” in this piece, consisted of Troilus 
and Cressida is supremely ingenious, but cannot be examined 
here. As for Dekker, he retaliated on The Poetaster by the 
Satiromastix, or The Untrussing of the Humorous Poet (1602). 
Some more last words were indt^ attempted on Jenson’s part, 
but in the Apologetic Dialogue added to The Poetaster in the edition 
of 1616, though excluded from that of 1602, he says he intends to 
turn his attention to tragedy. This intention he apparently 
carried out immediately, for in 1602 he received £10 from 
Henslowe for a play, entitled Riclutrd Crookbacke, now lost — 
unfortunately so, for purposes of comparison in particular, even 
if it was only, as Fleay conjectures, “ an alteration of Marlowe’s 
play.” According to a statement by Over bury, early in 1603, 

” Ben Johnson, the poet, now lives upon one Townesend,” 
supposed to have been tlie poet and masque-writer Aurelian 
Townshend, at one time steward to tlic ist earl of Salisbury, 

” and scomes the world.” To his other early patron. Lord 
Aubigny, Jonson dedicated the first of his two extant tragedie.s, 
Sefanus, produced by the king’s servants at the Globe late in 
1603, Shakespeare once more ^ing a part in the performance. 


Either on its performance or on its appearing in print in 1605, 
Jonson was calM before the privy council by the earl of North- 
anipton. But it is open to question whether this was the occa- 
sion on which, according to jonson’s statement to Drummond, 
Northampton “ accused him both of popery and treason ” (see 
Castelain, Appendix C). Though, for one reason or another, 
unsuccessful at first, the endurance of its reputation is attested 
by its performance, in a German version by an Englishman, 
John Micliael Girish, at the court of the grandson of James 1. at 
Ileidelberg. 

When the reign of James 1 . opened in I'ngland and an adula- 
tory loyalty seemed intent on .:howing that it hud not exhausted 
itself at the feet of Gloriana, Jonson’s well-stored brain and ready 
pen had their share in devising and i;xecuting ingenious variations 
on the theme “ Welcome — since we cannot do without thee I ” 
With extraordinary promptitude his genius, which, far from being 
” ponderous ” in its operations, was singularly swift and flexible 
in adapting itself to the demands made upon it, met the new 
taste for masques and entertainments— -new of course in degree 
rather than in kind — introduced with the new reign and fostered 
by both the king and liis consorf;. TJic pageant which on the 
7th of May 1603 bade the king welcome to a capital dissolved in 
joy was partly of Jonson’s, partly of Dekker’s, devising; and he 
wa.s al)lc to deepen and diversify the impression by the com- 
position of masques presented to James 1 . whim entertained at 
houses of the nobility. The Satyr\iGo^) was produced on one of 
these occasions, Queen Anne’s sojourn at Althorpe, tne seat 
of Sir Robert Spencer, afterwards Lord Althorpe, who seem.s 
to have previously bestowed some patronage upon him. The 
Pcftates followed on May-day 1604 at the house ul Sir William 
Cornwallis at Ilighgate, and the queen herself with her ladies 
played his Masque of Blackness at W’hitehall in 1605. He was 
soon occasionally employed by the court itself — already in 1606 in 
conjunction with Inigo Jonas, as responsible for the ” painting 
and carpentry and thus speedily showed himself master in a 
species of composition for which, more than any other English 
poet before Milton, he secured an enduring place in the national 
poetic literature. Personally, no doubt, he derived considerable 
material benefit from the new fashion — more especially if his 
statement to Drummond was any tiling like l orrect, that out of 
his plays (which may be presumed to mean his original plays) he 
had never gained a couple of hundred pounds. 

Good humour s(?ems to have come back with good fortune. 
Joint employment in The King's Entertainment (i()04) had recon- 
ciled him with Dekker; and with Marston also, who in 1604 
dedicated to him his Malcontent, he was again on pleasant terms. 
When, therefore, in 1C04 Marston and Chapman (who, Jonson 
told Drummond, was loved of him, and whom he had probably 
honoured a.s ” Virgil ” in The Poetaster, and who has, though on 
doubtful grounds, been supposed to have collaborated in the 
original Sefanus) produced the excellent comedy of Eastward Ho, 
it appears to have conUiined some contributions by Jonson. At 
all events, when the authors were arrested on account of one or 
more pas.sagos in the play which were deemed insulting to the 
Scots, he ” voluntarily imprisoned liimself ” with them. They 
were soon released, and a banquet at his expense, attended by 
Camden and Sclden, terminated the incident. If Jonson is to 
be liclieved, there had been a report that the prisoners were 
to have their ears and noses cut, and, with reference apparently 
to tliis peril, ” at the midst of the feast his old mother drank to 
him, and showed him a paper which she had intended (if the 
sentence had taken execution) to have mixed in the prison among 
his drink, which was full of lusty .strong poison; and that she was 
no churl, she told him, she minded first to have drunk of it her- 
.seif.” Strange to say, in 1605 Jonson and Chapman, though the 
former, as he averred, liad so ” attempered ” his style as to have 
** given no cause to any good man of grief,” were again in prison 
on account of ” a play ” ; but they appear to have been once 
more speedily set free, in consequence of a very manly and 
dignified letter addressed by Jonson to the earl of Salisbury. As 
to the relations between Cliapman and Jonson, illustrated by 
newly discovered letters, see Bertram Dobell in 1 he Athenaeum 
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No. 3831 (March 30, 1901), and the comments of Castelain. He 
thinks that the play in question, in which both Chapman and 
Jonson took part, was Sir Gyles Goosecappe, and that the last 
imprisonment of the two poets was shortly after the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot. In the mysterious histoiy of the Gun- 
powder Plot Jonson certainly had some obscure part. On the 
7th of November, very soon after the discovery of the conspiracy, 
the council appears to have sent for him and to have asked him, 
as a loyal Roman Catholic, to use his good offices in inducing 
the priests to do something required by the council — one hardly 
likes to conjecture it to have been some tampering with the 
secrets of confession. In any case, the negotiations fell through, 
because the priests declined to come forth out of their hiding- 
places to be negotiated with— greatly to the wrath of Ben Jonson, 
who declares in a letter to Lord Salisbury that “ they are all so 
enweaved in it that it will make 500 gentlemen less of the reli- 
gion within this week, if they carry their understanding about 
them.” Jonson himself, however, did not declare his separation 
from the Church of Rome for five years longer, however much 
it might have been to his advantage to do so. 

His powers as a dramatist were at their height during the 
earlier half of the reign of James I. ; and by the year I1616 he had 
produced nearly all the plays which are worthy of fiis genius. 
They include the tragedy of Catiline (acted and printed t6ti), 
which achieved only a doubtful success, and the comedies of 
Volpone^ or the Fox (ricted 1605 and printed in 1607 with a dedi- 
cation “ from my house in the Blackfriars ”), Epicoene, or the 
Silent Woman (1609; entered in the Stationers' Register t6io), 
the Alchemist (1610; printed in 1610), Bartholomew Fair and 2%e 
Devil is an Ass (acted respectively in 1614 and 1616). During 
the same period he produced several masejues, usually in con- 
nexion with Inigo Jones, with whom, however, he seems to have 
quarrelled already in this reign, though it is very doubtful 
whether the architect is really intended to be ridiculed in 
Bartholomew Fair under the character of Lanthom Leatherhead. 
Littlcwit, according to Fleay, is Daniel. Among the most 
attractive of his masques may be mentioned the Masque of Black- 
ness (1606), the Masque of Beauty (1608), and the Masque of 
Queens (1609), described by Swinburne as “ the most splendid 
of all masejues ” and as one of the typically splendid monu- 
ments or trophies of English literature.” In 1616 a modest 
pension of 100 marks a year was conferred upon him; and possi- 
bly this sign of royal favour may ha\'e encouraged him to the 
publication of the first volume of the folio collected edition of 
his works (1616), though there are indications that he had con- 
templated its production, an exceptional task for a playwright 
of his times to take in hand, as early as 1612. 

He had other patrons more bountiful than the Crown, and for 
a brief space of time (in 1613) had travelled to France as governor 
(without apparently much moral authority) to the eldest son of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, then a state prisoner in the Tower, for whose 
society Jonson may have gained a liking at the Mermaid Tavern 
in Cheapside, but for whose personal character he, like so many i 
of his contemporaries, seems to have had but small esteem. By 
the year 1616 Jonson seems to have made up his mind to cease 
writing for the stage, where neither his success nor his profits had 
equalled his merits and expectations. He continued to produce 
masqu(?s and entertainments when called upon; but he was 
attracted by many other literary pursuits, and had already 
accomplished enough to furnish plentiful materials for retro- 
spective discourse over pipe or cup. He was already entitled to 
lord it at the Mermaid, where his quick antagonist in earlier 
wit-combats (if Fuller’s famous description be authentic) no 
longer appeared even on a visit from his comfortable retreat at 
Stratford. That on the other hand Ben carried his wicked town 
habits into Warwickshire, and there, together with Drayton, 
made Shakespeare drink so hard with them as to bring upon him- 
self the fatal fever which ended his days, is a scandal with w’hich 
we may fairly refuse to load Jonson's, memory. That he had a 
share in the preparing for the press of the first folio of Shake- 
speare, or in the composition of its preface, is of course a mere 
conjecture. 


It was in the year i6t 8 that, like Dr Samuel Johnson a century 
and a half afterwards, Ben resolved to have a real holiday for 
once, and about midsummer started for his ancestral country, 
Scotland. He had (very heroically for a man of his habits) 
determined to make the journey on foot; and he was speedily* 
followed by John Taylor, the water-poet, who still further handi- 
capped himself by the condition that he would accomplish the 
pilgnm^e without a penny in his pocket. Jonson, who put 
money in his good friend's purse when he came up with him at 
I^eith, spent more than a year and a half in the hospitable Low- 
lands, being solemnly elected a burgess of Edinburgh, and on 
another occasion entertained at a public banquet there. But 
the best-remembered hospitality which he enjoyed was that of 
the learned Scottish poet, William Drummond of Hawthomden, 
to which we owe the so-called Conversations, In these famous 
jottings, the work of no extenuating hand, Jonson lives for 
us to this day, delivering his censures, terse as they are, in an 
expansive mood whether of praise or of blame; nor is he at all 
generously described in the postscript added by his fatigued and 
at times irritated host as “ a great lover and praiser of himself, 
a contemner and scorncr of others.” A poetical account of this 
journey, ” with all the adventures,” was burnt with Jonson's 
library. 

After his return to England Jonson appears to have resumed 
his former course of life. Among his noble patrons and patron- 
esses were the countess of Rutland (Sidney's daughter) and 
her cousin Lady Wroth; and in 1619 his visits to the country 
seats of the nobility were varied by a sojourn at Oxford with 
Richard Corbet, the poet, at Christ Church, on which occasion he 
look up the master's degree granted to him by the university ; 
whether he actually proceeded to the same degree granted to him 
at Cambridge seems unknown. He confessed about this time 
that he was or seemed growing “ restive,” i,e, lazy, though it 
was not long before he returned to the occasional composition of 
masques. The extremely spirited Gipsies Metamorphosed (1621) 
was thrice presented before the king, who was so pleased with it 
as to grant to the poet the reversion of the office of master of the 
revels, besides proposing to confer upon him the honour of knight- 
hood. This honour Jonson (hardly in deference to the memory 
of Sir Petronel Flash) declined ; but there was no reason why he 
should not gratefully accept the increase of his pension in the 
same year (1621) to £200— a temporary increase only, inasmuch 
as it still stood at 100 marks when afterwards augmented by 
Charles I. 

The close of King James I.'s reign found the foremost of itspoets 
in anything but a' prosperous condition. It would be unjust 
to hold the Sun, the Dog, the Triple Tun, or the Old Devil with 
its Apollo club-room, where Ben's supremacy must by this time 
have become established, responsible for this result; taverns 
were the clubs of that day, and a man of letters is not considered 
lost in our own because he haunts a smoking-room in Pall Mall. 
Disease had weakened the poet's strength, and the burning of his 
library, as his Execration upon Vulcan sufficiently shows, must 
have been no mere transitory trouble to a poor poet and scholar. 
Moreover he cannot but have felt, from the time of the accession 
of Charles T. early in 1625 onwards, that the royal patronage would 
no longer be due in part to anything like intellectual sympathy. 
He thus thought it best to recur to the surer way of writing for 
the stage, and in 1625 produced, with no faint heart, but with 
a very clear anticipation of the comments which would be made 
upon the reappearance of the ** huge, overgrown play-maker,” 
The Staple of News, a comedy excellent in some rejects, but little 
calculated to become popular. It was not printed till 1631. 
Jonson, whose habit of body was not more conducive than Were 
his ways of life to a healthy old age, had a paralytic stroke in 
1626, and a second in 1628. In the latter year, on the death of 
Middleton, the appointment of city chronologer, with a salary 
of 100 nobles a year, was bestowed upon him. He appears to 
have considered the duties of this office as purely ornamental; 
but in 1631 his salan^ w^as suspended until he should have pre- 
sented some fruits of his labours in his place, or — ^as he more 
succinctly phrased it — ” yesterday the barbarous court of 
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aldermen have withdrawn their chandlerly pension for verjuice 
and mustard, £33, 6s.8d.” After being in 1628 arrested by mistake 
on the utterly false charge of having written certain verses in 
approval of the assassination of Buckingham, he was soon allowed 
to return to Westminster, where it would appear from a letter of 
his “ son and contiguous neighbour,’’ James Howell, he was living 
in 1629, and about this time narrowly escaped another conflagra- 
tion. In the same year (1629) he once more essayed the stage 
with the comedy of The New inn, which was actually, and on its 
own merits not unjustly, damned on the flrst performance. It 
was printed in 1631, ** as it was never acted but most negligently 
played and Jonson defended himself against his critics in his 
spirited Odk to Himself. The epilogue to The New Inn having 
dwelt not without dignity upon the neglect which the poet had 
experienced at the l^ds of “ king and queen,’* King Charles 
immediately sent the unlucky author a gift of £ioo, and in 
response to a further appeal increased his standing salary to 
the same sum, with the addition of an annual tierce of canary 
— the poet-laureate’s customary royal gift, though this designa- 
tion of an office, of which Jonson discharged some of what became 
the ordinary functions, is not mentioned in the warrant dated 
the 26th of March 1630. In 1634, by the king’s desire, Jonson’s 
salary as chronologer to the city was again paid. To his later 
years belong the comedies. The Magnetic Lady (1632) and The Tale 
of a Tub (1633), both printed in 1640, and some masques, none of 
which met with great success. The patronage of liberal-minded 
men, such as the earl, afterwards duke, of Newcastle— by whom 
he must liave been commissioned to write his last two masques 
Love's Welcome at Welbeck oxiA Love's Welcome at Bolsover 
(1634)— and Viscount Falkland, was not wanting, and his was 
hardly an instance in which the fickleness of time and taste could 
have allowed a literary veteran to end his career in neglect. He 
was the acknowledged chief of the English world of letters, both at 
the festive meetings where he ruled the roast among the younger 
authors whose pride it was to be sealed of the tribe of Ben,” and 
by the avowal of grave writers, old or young, not one of whom 
would have ventured to dispute his titular pre-eminence. Nor 
was he to the last unconscious of the claims upon him which his 
position brought with it. When, nearly two years after he had 
lost his surviving son, death came upon the sick old man on the 
6th of August 1637, he left behind him an unfinished work of 
great beauty, the pastoral drama of The Sad Shepherd (printed in 
1641). For forty years, he said in the prologue, he had feasted 
the public; at first he could scarce hit its taste, but patience had 
at last enabled it to identify itself with the working of his pen. 

We are so accustomed to think of Ben Jonson presiding, 
attentive to his own applause, over a circle of younger followers 
and admirers that we are apt to forget the liard struggle which 
he had passed through before gaining the crown now universally 
acknowledged to be his. Howell records, in the year before Ben’s 
death, that a solenm supper at the poet’s own house, where the 
host had almost spoiled the relish of the feast by vilifying others 
and magnifying himself, ” T. Ca.” (Thomas Carew) buzzed in the 
writer’s ear ** that, though Ben had barrelled up a great deal of 
knowledge, yet it seemed he had not read theJS^fAiVs, which, among 
other precepts of morality, forbid self-commendation.” Self- 
reliance is but too frequently coupled with self-consciousness, and 
for good and for evil self-confidence was no doubt the most pro- 
minent feature in the character of Ben Jonson. Hence the com- 
bativeness which involved him in so many quarrels in his earlier 
days, and which jarred so harshly upon the less militant and in 
some respects more pedantic nature of Drummond. But his 
quarrels do not appear to have entered deeply into his soul, or 
indeed usually to have lasted long.^ He was too exuberant in his 
vituperations to be bitter, and too outspoken to be malicious. 
He loved of all things to be called “ honest,” and there is every 
reason to suppose that he deserved the epitliet. The old super- 

* WUh Inigo Jones, however, in quarrelling with whom, as Howell 
reminds Jonson, the poet was virtually quarrelling with his bread 
and butter, he seems to have found it impossible to live permanently 
at peace ; his satirical Expostulation against the architect was pub- 
lislmd as late as 1635. Chapman’s satire against his old associate, 
perhaps due to this quarrel, was left unfinished and unpublished. 
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stition that Jonson was filled with malignant envy of the greatest 
of his fellow-dramatists, and lost no opportunity of giving 
expression to it, hardly needs notice. Those who consider that 
Shakespeare was beyond criticism may find blasphemy in the 
saying of Jonson that Shakespeare “ wanted art.” Occasional 
jesting allusions to particular plays of Shakespeare may be found 
in Jonson, among which should hardly be included the sneer at 

mouldy ” Pericles in his Ode to Himself, But these amount to 
nothing collectively, and to very little individually; and against 
them have to be set, not only the many pleasant traditions con- 
cerning the long intimacy between the pair, but also the lines, 
prefixed to the flrst Shakespeare folio, as noble as they are 
judicious, dedicated by the survivor to ” the star of poets,” and 
the adaptation, clearly sympathetic notwithstanding all its buts, 
de Shakespeare nostraU in the Discoveries. But if Gifford had 
rendered no other service to Jonson’s fame he must be allowed to 
liave once for all vindicated it from the cruellest aspersion 
which has ever been cast upon it. That in general ?icn Jonson 
was a man of strong likes and dislikes, and was wont to munifest 
the latter as vehemently as the former, it would be idle to deny. 
He was at least impartial in his censures, dealing them out freely 
to Puritan poets like Wither and (supposing him not to ha\’e 
exaggerated his free-spokenness) to princes of his (.'hurch like 
Cardinal du Perron. And, if sensitive to attack, he seems to 
have been impervious to flattery — to judge from the ( andour 
with which he condemned the foibles even of so enthusiastic an 
admirer as Beaumont. The personage that he disliked the most, 
and openly abused in the roundest terms, was unfortunately one 
with many heads and a tongue to hiss in each — no other than 
that “ general public ” which it was the fundamental mistake of 
his life to fancy he could ” rail into approbation ” before he had 
effectively secured its goodwill. And upon the whole it may be 
said that the admiration of the few, rather than the favour of the 
many, has kept green the fame of the most independent among 
all the masters of an art which, in more senses than one, must 
please to live, 

Jonson’s learning and industry, which were alike exceptional, 
by no means exhausted themselves in furnishing and elalJorating 
the me.terials of his dramatic works. His enemies sneered at him 
as a translator — a title which the preceding generation was 
inclined to esteem the most honourable in literature. But his 
classical scholarship shows itself in other directions besides his 
translations from the Latin poets (the Ars poetica in particular), in 
addition to which he appears to have written a version of Barclay’s 
Argenis; it was likewise the basis of his English Grammar, of 
which nothing but the rough draft remains (the MS. itself having 
perished in the fire in his library), and in connexion with the sub- 
ject of which he appears to have pursued other linguistic studies 
(Howell in 1629 was trying to procure him a Welsh grammar). 
And its effects are very visible in some of the most pleasing of 
his non-dramatic poems, which often display that combination 
of polish and simplicity hardly to be reached — or even to be 
appreciated — without some measure of classical training. 

Exclusively of the few lyrics in Jonson’s dramas (which, with 
the exception of the stately choruses in Catiline, charm, and 
perhaps may surprise, by their lightness of touch), his non- 
dramatic works are comprised in the following collections. The 
book of Epigrams (published in the first folio of 1616) contained, 
in the poet’s own words, the ripest of his studies.” His notion 
of an epigram was the ancient, not the restricted modern one — 
still less that of the critic (R. C,, the author of The Times' Whistle) 
in whose language, according to Jonson, ** witty ” was “ obscene.” 
On the whole, these epigrams excel more in encomiastic than in 
satiric touches, while the pathos of one or two epitaphs in the 
collection is of the truest kind. In the lyrics and epistles con- 
tained in the Forest (also in the first folio), Jonson shows greater 
variety in the poetic styles adopted by him; but the subject of 
love, which Dryden considered conspicuous by its absence in the 
author’s dramas, is similarly eschewed here. The Underwoods 
(not published collectively till the second and surreptitious folio) 
are a miscellaneous series, comprising, together w^ith a few 
religious and a few amatory poems, a large number of epigrams. 
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epitaphs^ elegies and odes/’ including both the tributes to 
Shakespeare and several to royal and other patrons and friends^ 
besides the Execration upon Vulcan, and the characteristic ode 
addressed by the poet to himself. To these pieces in verse should 
be added the Discootrits — Tinker, or Discoveries made upon Men 
and avowedly a commonplace book of aphorisms noted 

by the poet in his daily readings — ^thoughts adopted and adapted 
in more tranquil and perhaps more soljer moods than those which 
gave rise to the outpourings of the Conversations at Hnwthorndm. 
As to the critical value of these Conversations it is far from being 
only negative; he knew how to admire as well as how to disdain. 
For these thoughts^ though abounding with biographical as well 
as general interest, Jonson was almost entirely indebted to 
ancient writers, or (as has been shown by Professor Spingam and 
by Percy Simpson) indebted to the humanists of the Renaissance 
(see Modern Language Review, ii. 3, April 1907). 

Tht extant dramatic works of Ben Jonson fall into three or, 
if his fragmentary pastoral drama be considered to stand by 
itself, into four distinct divisions. The tragedies are only two in 
number — Sefanus his Fall and Catiline his Conspiracy} Of these 
the earlier, as is worth noting, was produced at Shakespeare’s 
theatre, in all probability before the first of Shakespeare’s Roman 
dramas, and still contains a considerable admixture of rhyme in 
the dialogue. Though perhaps less ciurefully elaborated in diction 
than its successor, Sejanus is at least equally impressive as a 
highly wrought dramatic treatment of a complex historic theme. 
The character of Tiberius adds an element of curious psychological 
interest on which speculation has never quite exhausted itself 
and which, in Jenson’s day at least, was wanting to the figures 
of Catiline and his associates. Rut in both plays the acti^ is 
powerfully conducted, and the care bestowed by the dramatist 
upon the great variety of characters introduced cannot, as in 
some of his comedies, be said to distraert the interest of the reader. 
Both these tragedies are noble works, though the relative popu- 
larity of the subject (for conspiracies are in the long run more 
interesting than camarillas) has perhaps secured the prtjference 
to Cattline. Yet this play and its predecessor were alike too 
manifestly intended by their author to court the goodwill of 
what he calls the extraordinaiy^ ” reader. It is dilficiilt to 
imagine that (with the aid of judicious shortenings) either could 
altogether miss its effect on the stage; but, while Slmkespeare 
causes us to forget, Jonson seems to wish us to remember, his 
authorities, The half is ofl'en greater than t he whole ; and J onson, 
like all dramatists and, it mi^t be added, all novelists in similar 
cases, has had to pay the penalty incurred by too obvious a 
desire to underline the learning of the author. 

Perversity — or would-be originality — ak?ne could declare 
Jonson’s tragedy preferable to his comedy. Even if the revolution 
which he created in the comic branch of the drama had been mis- 
taken in its principles or unsatisfactory in its results, it would be 
clear that the strength of his dramatic genius lay in the pjwer of 
depicting a great variety of characters, and that in comedy abne 
he succeeded in finding a wide field for the exerdse of this power. 
There may have been no very original or very profound discovery 
in the idea which he illustrate m Every Man in his Humour, and, 
as it were, technically elaborated in Every Man out of his Humour 

that in many men one quality is ob.servable which so po.ssesscs 

them as to draw the whole of their individualities one way, and 
that this phenomenon ** may be truly said to be a humour.” 
The idea of the master quality or tendency w as, as has been well 
observed, a verj^ considerable one for dramatist or novelist. Nor 
did Jonson (happily) attempt to work out this idea with any 
excessive scientific consistency as a comic dramatist. But, by 
refusing to apply the term “ humour ” {f/.v,) to a mere peculiarity 
or affe(‘tation of manners, and restricting its use to a('tual or 
implied differences or distinctions of character, he broadened the 
wliole basis of English comedy after his fashion, as Moli^re at a 

* Of The Fall of Mortimer Jonson left only a few lines behind him ; 
but, as he also left the firgiimcnt of the play, factious ii^enuity 
contrived to furbish up the irclic into a libel against Queen <^otinc 
and Sir Robert Walpole in 1731, and io revive the csontrivance by 
way of an insult to the princess dowager of Wales and Lord Bute in 
7702. 


later date, keeping in closer touch with the common experience 
of human life, with a lighter hand broadened the basis of French 
and of modem Western comedy at laxg^. It does not of course 
follow that Jonson’s disciples, the Bromes and the Ou-ts^hts, 
always adequately repr^uced the master’s conception of 
** humorous ” comedy. Jonson’s wide and various reading 
helped him to diversify tlie application of bis theory, wdiile perhaps 
at times it led him into too remote illustrations of it. Still, 
Captain Bobadil and Captain Tucca, Macilente and Fungoso, 
Volpone and Mosca, and a goodly number of otlier characters im- 
press themselves permanently upon the memory of thewe whose 
attention they have as a matter of course commanded. It is a 
vety futile criticism to condemn Jonson!s characters as a mere 
series of ty;>es of general ideas; on the otlier hand, ic is a very 
sound criticism to object, with Barry Cornwall, to the multi- 
tud|e of characters who throw no light upon the story, and lend 
no interest to it, occupying space that had better have been 
bestowed upon the principal agents of the plot.” 

In the construction of plots, as in most other respects, Jonson’s 
at once consci^tious and vigorous mind led him in the mrection 
of originality ; he depended to a far less degree than the greater 
part of his contemporaries (Shakespeare with the rest) upon 
borrowed plots. But either his inventive character was 
occasionally at fault in this respect, or his devotion to his 
characters often diverted his attention from a brisk conduct 
of his plot. Barry Cornwall has directed attention to the* 
essential likeness in the plot of two of Jon.son’s best comedies, 
Volpone and The Alchemist \ and another critic, W. Bodham 
Donne, has dwelt on the difficulty which, in The Poetaster and 
elsewhere, Ben Jonson seems to experience in sustaining the 
promise of his actions. The Poetaster is, however, a play sui 
generic, in which the real business can h^dly be said to begin 
till the last act. 

Dr>'den, when criticizing Ben Jonson’s comedies, thought fit, 
while allowing the old master humour and incontestable ” ploa- 
.santness,” to deny him wit and those ornaments thereof whicli 
Quintilian reckons up under the terms urbana, salsa, faceta and 
so forth. Such wit as Dry den has in view’ is the mere outward 
fashion or style of the day, the euphuism or ” sheerwit ” or chic 
which is the creed of the Fastidious Brisks and of their astute 
purveyors at any given moment, In this Ben Jonson was no 
doubt defective; but it would be an error to suppose him, as a 
cTomic dramatist, to hai*e maintained towai'ds the world around 
him the attitude erf a philosopher, careless of mere transient 
extemalisms. It is said that the scene of his Every Man in kis 
was originally laid near Florence; and bis yolpone,^hich 
is perhaps the darkest social picture ever drawn by him, plays at 
Venice. Neither locality was ill-chosen, but the real atmosphere 
of his comedies is that of the native surroundings amidst which 
they were produced ; and Ben Jonson’.s time.s live for us in his 
men and women, his countty gulls and town gulls, his akhemisti; 
and exorcists, his ” skeldring ” captains and whining Bimtans, 
and the whole ragamuffin rout of his Barthslomew Fair, the 
comedy par excellence of Elizabethan low life. After he had 
descrilied the pastimes, fashionable and unfashionable, of his 
age, its feeble superstitions and its flaunting naughdnesses, 
its vapouring affectations and its lying effronteries, with an 
odour as of ” divine tahacco ” pervading the whole, little might 
seem to be left to describe for his ‘^sons” and aicceasors. 
Enough, however, remained; only that his followers speedily 
again threw manners and ** humours ” into an undistinguishabk* 
medley. 

The gift which both in his art and in his life Jonson lacked 
was that of exercising the inffuence or creating the effects which 
he wished to exercise or create without the appearance of 
consciousness. Concealment never crept over his efforts, and 
he scorned insinuation. Instead of this, influenced no doubt 
by the example of the free relations between author and public' 
permitted by Attic comedy, he I’esorted again and again, from 
Every Maei out of his Humour to The Magfutic Lady, to inductions 
and commentatory intermezzos and appendices, which, though 
occasionally effective by the excellence of their execution, are 
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to be regretted as introducing into his dramas an exotic and 
often vexatious element. A man of letters to the very core, 
he never quite understood that there is and ought 10 be a wide 
difference of methods between the world of letters and the world 
of the theatre. 

The richness and versatility of Tonson's ^nius will never be 
fully appreciated by those who fail to acquaint themselves with 
what is preserved to us of his “ masques and cognate enter- 
tainments. He was conscious enough of his success in this 
direction — ** next himself,^’ he said, ** only Fletcher and Chap- 
man could write a masque.’' He introduced, or at least estab- 
lished, the ingenious innovation of the anti-masque, which 
Schlegel has described as a species of “ parody added by the 
poet to his device, and usually prefixed to the serious entry/* 
and which according^ supplies a grotesque antidote to the often 
extravagantly imaginative main conc^eption. Jonson’s learning, 
creative power and humorous ingenuity— combined, it should 
not be forgotten, with a genuine lyrical gift — all found abundant 
opportunities for displaying themselves in these productions. 
Ihough a growth of foreign origin, the masque was by him 
thoroughly domesticated in the high places of English literature. 
Ho lived long enough to see the species produce its poetic 
masterpiece in Comus. 

The Sad Shepherd^ of which Jonson left behind him throe acts 
and a prologue, is distinguished among Englisli pastoral dramas 
by its freslmess of tone; it breathes something of the spirit of 
the greenwood, and is not unnatural even hi its supernatural 
element. While tJiis piece, with its charming love-scencs 
between Robin Hood and Maid Marian, remains a fragment, 
anothe** pastoral by Jonson, tire May Lord (which F. G. Flcay 
and J. A. Symonds sought to identify with The Sad Shephet d ; sec, 
however, W, W. Greg in introduction to Hie Louvain reprint), 
has been lost, and a third, of which L^ich Lomond was intended 
to be tire scene, probably remained unwritten. 

Though Ben Jonson never altogether recognheed tire truth of 
the maxim that the dramatic art has properly speaking no 
didactic purpose, his long and laborious life wiis not wasted 
upon a barren endeavour. In tragedy he added two works of 
uncommon merit to our dramatic literature. In comedy his 
aim was higlrer, his effort more sustained, and his success more 
solid than were those of any of his fellows. In the subsidiary 
and hybrid species of the masque, he helped to open a new and 
attractive though undoubtedly devious path in the field of 
dramatic literature. His intellectual endowments surpassed 
those of most of the great English dramatists in richness and 
breadth ; and in energy of application lie {M'obably left tliem all 
behind. Inferior to more than one of his iellow-dramatists in 
the power of imaginative sympathy, he was first among the 
Elizabethans in the power of observation ; and there is point in 
Barrett Wendell’s paradox, that as a dramatist he was not 
really a poet but a painter. Yet it k less by these gifts, or even 
by his unexcelled capacity for hard work, than by the true ring 
of manliness that he will always remain distinguished among 
his peers. 

Jon.son was buried on the north side of the nave in W'e.sL- 
minstcr Abbey, and tlie inscription, “ O Rare Ben Jonson,” was 
cut in the slab over his grave. In the beginning of the iSlli 
century a portrait bust was put up to his memory in the Poets’ 
Gimer by Harley, earl of Oxford. Of Honthorst’s portrait of 
Jonson at Knole Park there is a copy in the National Portrait 
Gallery; another was engraved by \V. Marshall for the 1640 
edition of his Poems. 

Bibliography.-— T ho date of the first folio volume of Jonson's 
Works (of which title his novel but characteristic use in applying 
it to plays w^as at the time miicli ridiculed) has already been men- 
tioned as 1616; the second, professedly published in '1640, is de- 
scribed by Gitford as " a wretched continuation of the first, printed 
from MSS. suTTcptitiously obtained during liLs life, or ignorantly 
hurried through the press after his death, and bearing a variety erf 
dates tom 1631 to 1641 inclusive.*' The works were reprinted in 
a sinjt^e folk) voinmein 1693, in which The ArVte Inn And The Case is 
Altered were included for ^e first time, and again in 0 vols. 8vo in 
1 715. Peter WhMlcy's edition in 7 vols. , with a life, appeared in 1 756, 
but was superseded in 1816 by William Gifford's, in 9 vols. (of which 


the first includes a biographical mcinoir, and the fEunous essay on 
the " itoofs of Ben jouson’s Malignity, from the Ctwnmotttalurs 
on Shakespeare "). A new edition of Giliord's was publi.shed in 
9 vols. in 2875 by Colonel !‘. Cunningham, as well a.s a cheap reprint 
in 3 vols. in 1870. Both contain the Conversatiofts with Drummond, 
whidh were first printed in fuU by David JLaing in th(' SMvapiare 
Society's PubHcaHons (1842) and the lonsomis Vi^bius, a oolJection 
{uttparalldcd in number and variety of auUiors) ol ptictical tributes, 
published about six months after Jonson’s death by his friends and 
admirers. There is also a single- volume edition, with a very readable 
memoir, by Barry Cornwall (1838). An edition of Bcri Jonson's 
works from the original texts was recently uiuiertakcn by C. 11 . 
Horforcl and Percy Simpson. A selection from liis plays, cciil cd lor Ihc* 

Merinaid ” series in 1893-1895 by B. Nicholson, with an introduction 
by C. H. Herford, w-as reissued in 1904. W. W. Bang in hia Matni- 
alien eur Knnde des alien englischen Dramas has reprinted from the 
folio oi iOit> those of Ben Jonson's plays which are contained iu it 
(l^uvain, 1 903-1 9o(>). Every Man in his Humour and Every Man out 
of his Humour luive been edited for the same series (16 and 17, 191)5 
and 1907) by W. W. Bang and W. W. Greg. Evi ry Man in his Humour 
has ail.so betm edited, with a brief biographictil as well as spcjciaJ 
introduction, to whicli the present sketch owe.s soino details, by 
li. B. Wheatley (1877). Some valuable editions of plays by Ben 
lon.9on have l>cen rtfccntly published by American scholars in tlie 
Yale Studies in English, edileti by A. S Cnolc— Poetaster, <‘<1 
H. S. Mallory (19(^5); The Alchemist, ed. C. M. Hathaway (1903): 
1 ' he Devil is an Ass, ed. W. S, Johnson (*905); The Staple of News, 
cd. De Winter (1905); The New Inn, ed. by G. Urcinncr (1908); 
The Sad Shepherd (with Waldron's continiialion) ha.s been eclittni bv 
W. W. Greg for Bang's Materia lien sur Kundr ties alien mgiisrhen 
Dramas (Louvain, 1905). 

The criticisms of Bmi Jonson arc too numerous for cataloguing 
here; among iho.se by eminent Englishmen should be .specially men 
tionecl John Drydeh's, particularly tliose in his Essay on Dramatic 
PoSsy (1667 1668; revised 1^84), and in the preface to An Evening's 
Love, or the Mock Astrologer (1668), and A. C. Swinburne's Study of Bern 
Jonson (1889), in which, hov.'evor, the significance of the Discoveries 
is misapprehend ed. See also J*. G. Ideay, Biographical Chronicle of 
the English Drama (1891), i. 311-387, ii. i-iS; C. II. Herford, “ Bon 
Jonson" (art. in bid. Nat. Tiiog., vol. xxx., 1802); A. W. Ward, 
History of English Dramatic Literature, 2nd ed. (iH^l), ii. 296- 
407; and for a list of early imftossions, W. W. Clrcg, List of English 
Plays written before /0/j» ana printed before /700 (Bibliographical 
Society, 1900), i)p. 55 -58 and supplement JI -15. An importanf 
French w(?rk on Ren Jonson, both biograpliical and critical, and 
containing, besides many translations of scenes and passages, 
some valuable appendices, to more than one of which relorenc** 
has been made alxive, is Maurice Casteiain'.s Ben Jonson, Thomme et 
Tceuvre (1907). Among tn‘atiscs or e.ssays on ‘particular aspects 
of his literary work uia>- In- mentioned Emil Koeppel’s Quellcnstuditm 
su den Dramen Ben Jonsmis, (kc. (1895); the same writer’s ** Ben 
Jonsons Wirkung auf zejtgeudsswchc Dramatiker," Ac., in An^li' 
cisHsche Forschungtm, 20 (1900); P. E. Schelhug'.s Ben Jonson ami 
the Classical School (1898); and a.H lu hi.s masques, A. Soergel, Die 
englischen Maskenspiclc {1HH2) and J. Schmidt, “ Ober Bon jon.sons 
Maskcnspiele," in Herrig’s Archiv, Ac., xxvii. 5i'-9T. also 

H. Reinsch, “ Ben Jonsons Poetik utwi peine Beziehungeu m 
Horaz," in Munohener BaiMgc, 16 (*899). (A. W. W.) 

lOPLIM^ a rity of Jnsfier rounty, Missouri, U.S.A., on Joplin 
creek, al)out 140 m. S. of Kansa.s (!ity. Pop, (1890), 094.3; 
(T900), 26,023, of whom R93 were foreign-born and 773 were 
negroes; (1910, cen.sus), .32,073. It is served by the MisKOuri 
Pacific, the $t Loiii.s & San Itonei.sco, the Missouri Kansas 
& Texas, and the Kansas (’ity Southern railway3, and by 
intenirban electric lines. The city has a fine court-house, a 
United States government building, a Carnegie library and a 
large auditorium. Joplin is the tntde centre of a rich agricul- 
tural and fruit-growing district, but its growth hus been chiefly 
due to its situation in one of the most productive zinc and lead 
regions in the country, for which it is the commercial centre. 
In 1906 the value of zinc-orc shipments from this Missouri- 
Kansas (or Joplin) district was $12,074,105, and of shipments 
of lead ore, $3,048,558. The value of Joplin’.s factory product 
in 1905 was 83,006,203, an increase of 29*3 % since 1900. 
Natural gas, piped from the Kansas fields, is used for light aasd 
power, and electricity for commercial lighting and power is 
derived from plants on Spring River, i^r Vark, Kansas, and on 
Shoal creek. The municipali^ owns its electric-lighting plant ; 
the water-work.s are under private ownership. The first settle- 
ment in the neighbourhood was made in 1838. In 1871 Joplin 
was laid out and incorporated as a town; in 1872 it and a rival 
town on the other side of Joplin creek were united under the 
name Union City; in 1873 Union City was chartered as a city 
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under the name Joplin; and in 1888 Joplin was chartered as a 
city of the third class. The city derives its name from the 
creek, which was named in honour of the Rev. Harris G. Joplin 
(c. 1810-1847), a native of Tennessee. 

JOPPA, less correctly Jaffa (Arab. Yd(d), a seaport on the 
coast of Palestine. It is of ^eat antiquity, being mentioned 
in the tribute lists of Tethmosis (Thothmes) III.; but as it never 
was in the territory of the pre-exilic Israelites it was to them a 
place of no importance. Its ascription to the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 46) is purely theoretical. According to the authors 
of Chronicles (2 Chron. ii. 16), Ezra (iii. 7) and Jonah (i. 3) it 
was a seaport for importation of the Lebanon timber floated 
down the coasts or for ships plying even to distant Tarshish, 
About 148 B.c. it was captured from the Syrians by Jonathan 
Maccabaeus (i Macc. x. 75) and later it was retaken and garri- 
soned by Simon his brother (xii. 33, xiii. ii). It was restored 
to the Syrians by Pompey (Jos., Ant, xiv. 4, 4) but again given 
l)ack to the Jews (ib. xiv. 10, 6) with an exemption from tax. 
St Peter for a while lodged at Joppa, where he restored the 
benevolent widow Tabitha to life, and had the vision which 
taught him the universality of the plan of Christianity. 

According to Strabo (xvi. ii.), who makes the strange 
mistake of saying that Jerusalem is visible from Joppa, the 
place was a resort of pirates. It was destroyed by Vespasian 
in the Jewish War (68). Tradition connects the story of 
Andromeda and the sea-monster with the sea-coast of Joppa, 
and in early times her chains were shown as well as the skeleton 
of the monster itself (Jos., Wars, iii. 9, 3). The site seems to 
have been shown even to some medieval pilgrims, and curious 
traces of it have been detected in modern Moslem legends. 

In the 5th and nth centuries wc hear from time to time of 
bishops of Joppa, under the metropolitan of Jerusalem. In 
1126 the district was captured by the knights of St John, but 
lost to Saladin in 1187. Richard Cocur de Lion retook it in 
1191, but it was finally retaken by Malck el *Adil in 1196. It 
languished for a time; in the 16th century it was an almost 
uninhabited ruin; but towards the end of the 17th century it 
began anew to develop as a seaport. In 1799 it was stormed 
by Napoleon; the fortifications were repaired and strengthened 
by the British. 

The modem town of Joppa derives its importance, first, as a 
seaport for Jerusalem and the whole of southern Palestine, and 
secondly as a centre of the fruit-growing industry. During the 
latter part of the 19th century it greatly increased in size. The 
old city walls have been entirely removed. Its population is 
about 35,000 (Moslems 23,000, Christians 5000, Jews 7000; with 
the Christians are included the “ Templars,^’ a semi-religious, 
semi-agricultural German colony of about 320 souls). The town, 
which rises over a rounded hillock on the coast, about 100 ft. 
high, has a very picturesque appearance from the sea. The 
har^ur (so-called) is one of the worst existing, being .simply a 
natural breakwater formed by a ledge of reefs, .safe enough for 
small Oriental craft, but very dangerous for large vessels, which 
can only make use of the seaport in calm weather; these never 
come nearer than about a mile from the shore. A railway and 
a bad carriage-road connect Joppa with Jerusalem. The water 
of the town is derived from wells, many of which have a 
brackish taste. The export trade of the town consists of soap 
of olive oil, sesame, barley, water melons, wine and especially 
oranges (commonly known as Jaffa oranges), grown in the 
famous and ever-incrcasing gardens that lie north and east of 
the town. The chief imports are timber, cotton and other 
textile goods, tiles, iron, rice, coffee, sugar and petroleum. The 
value of the exports m'^apoo was estimated at £264,950, the 
imports £382,405. Qwlio^oo pilgrims, chiefly Russians, and 
some three or four thdoaond tourists land annually at Joppa. 
The town is the seat of a kaimakam or lieutenant-governor, 
subordinate to the governor of Jerusalem, and contains vice- 
consulates of Great Britain, France, Germany, America and 
other powers. There are Latin, Greek, Armenian and Coptic 
monasteries; and hospitals and schools under Briti.sh, French 
and German auspices. (J<. A. S. M.) 


J01U)AENS, JACOB (1593-1678), Flemish painter, was bom 
and died at Antwerp. He studied, like Rubens, under Adam 
van Noort, and his marrit^e with his master’s daughter in 16x6, 
the year after his admission to the gild of painters, prevented 
him from visiting Rome. He was forced to content himself 
with studying such examples of the Italian masters as he found 
at home; but a far more potent influence was exerted upon his 
style by Rubens, who employed him sometimes to reproduce 
small sketches in large. Jordaens is second to Rubens alone 
in their special department of the Flemish school. In both 
there is the same warmth of colour, truth to nature, mastery of 
chiaroscuro and energy of expression; but Jordaens is wanting 
in dignity of conception, and is inferior in choice of forms, in 
the character of his heads, and in correctness of drawing. Not 
seldom he sins against good taste, and in some of his humorous 
pieces the coarseness is only atoned for by the animation. Of 
these last he seems in some cases to have painted several replicas. 
He employed his pencil also in biblical, mythological, historical 
and allegorical subjects, and is well-known as a portrait painter. 
He also etched some plates. 

See the elaborate work on the painter, by Max Rooscs (1908). 

JORDAN, CAMILLE (1771-1821), French politician, was bom 
in Lyons on the iith of January 1771 of a well-to-do mercantile 
family. He was educated in Lyon.s, and from an early age was 
imbued with Royalist principles. He actively supported by 
voice, pen and musket his native town in its resistance to the 
Convention; and when Lyons fell, in October 1793, Jordan fled. 
From Switzerland he passed in six months to England, where he 
formed acquaintances with other French exiles and with pro- 
minent British statesmen, and imbibed a lasting admiration for 
the English Constitution. In 1796 he returned to France, and 
next year he was sent by Lyons as a deputy to the C ouncil of 
1 ‘ive Hundred. There his eloquence won him consideration, 
He earnestly supported what he felt to be true freedom, especially 
in matters of religious worship, though the energetic appeal on 
behalf of church bells in his Rapport sur la liberte des cultes 
procured him the sobriquet of Jordan-Cloche. Proscribed at 
the coup d*etat of the 38th Fnictidor (4th of September 1797) he 
escaped to Basel. Then(‘e he went to Germany, where he met 
Goethe. Back again in France by t8oo, he boldly published in 
1802 his Vrai sens du vote national pour le consulat d vie, in which 
he exposed the ambitious schemes of Bonaparte. He was unmo- 
lested, however, and during the First Empire lived in literary 
retirement at Lyons with his wife and family, producing for the 
Lyons Academy occasional papers on the Influence riciproque de 
V eloquence sur la Rivolution et de la Rivolution sur V eloquence ; 
£tudes sur Klopstock, &c. At the Restoration in 1814 he again 
emerged into public life. By IrOuis XVlIl. he was ennobled 
and named a councillor of state; and from 1816 he sat in the 
chamber of deputies as representative of Ain. At first he sup- 
ported the ministrv', but when they began to show signs of re- 
action he separated from them, and gradually came to be at 
the head of the constitutional opposition. His speeches in the 
chamber were always eloquent and powerful. Though warned 
by failing health to resign, Camille Jordan remained at his post 
till his death at Paris, on the 19th of May 1821. 

To his pen wc owe Lettre d M. Lamourette (1791); Histoire de la 
conversion d'une dame parisienne (1792); La Lot et la religion vengties 
(1792); Adresse d ses commettants sur la revolution du 4 Sepie%nhrc 
1797 (1797); les troubles de Lyon (1818); La Session de iSjy 
(i8i8). His Discours were collected in 1818. The “ Fragments 
choisis,” and translations from the German, were published in 
l/Abeille francaisc. Besides the various histories of the rime, see 
further details vol. x. of the Jievue encyclopedique] a paper on 
Jordan and Madame dc Sta€l, by C. A. Sainte-Bcuve, in the Revue 
des deux mondes for March 1868 and R. Boub6e, “Camille Jordan 
A Weimar,*' in the Correspondant (1901), ccv. 718-738 and 948- 970. 

JORDAN, DOROTHEA (1762-1816), Irish actress, was bom 
near Waterford, Ireland, in 1762. Her mother, Grace Phillips, 
at one time known as Mrs Frances, was a Dublin actress. Her 
father, whose name was Bland, was according to one account an 
.*xrmy captain, but more probably a stage hand. Dorothy 
Jordan made her first appearance on the stage in 1777 in Dublin 
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as Phoebe in As Yott Like It. After acting elsewhere in Ireland 
she appeared in 1782 at Leeds^ and subsequently at other 
Yorkshire towns, in a variety of parts, including Lady Teazle. 
It was at this time that she began calling herself Mrs Jordan. 
In 1785 she made her first I^ndon appearance at Drury Lane as 
Peggy in A Country Girl. Before the end of her first season she 
had become an established public favourite, her acting in comedy 
being declared second only to that of Kitty Clive. Her engage- 
ment at Drury Lane lasted till 1809, and she played a large 
variety of parts. But gradually it came to be recognized that 
her special talent lay in comedy, her I.ady Teazle, Rosalind and 
Imogen being specially liked, and such “ breeches parts as 
William in Rosim. During the rebuilding of Druty Lane she 
played at the Haymarket; she transferred her services in i8ti 
to Co vent Garden. Here, in 1814, she made her last appearance 
on the London stage, and the following year, at Margate, retired 
altogether. Mrs Jordan's private life was one of the scandals 
of the period. She had a daughter by her first manager, in Ire- 
land, and four children by Sir Richard Ford, whose name she 
bore for some years. In 1790 she became the mistress of the 
duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.), and bore him ten 
children, who were ennobled under the name of FitzClarence, the 
eldest being created earl of Munster. In 1811 they separated 
by mutual consent, Mrs Jordan being granted a liberal allowance. 
In 1815 she went abroad. According to one story she was in 
danger of imprisonment for debt. If so, the debt must have been 
incurred on behalf of others — probably her relations, who appear 
to have been continually borrowing from her — for her own per- 
sonal debts were very much more than covered by her savings. 
She is generally understood to have died at St Cloud, near Paris, 
on the 3rd of July 1816, but the stor}^ that under an assumed 
name she lived for seven years after that date in England finds 
some credence. 

Sec fames Boaden, Life of Mrs Jordan (1S31) ; The Great lUegiii- 
mates (1830); John Gencst, Account of the Stage; Tate WilkinsKni, 
The Wandering Patentee ; Memoirs and Amorous Adventures by Sea 
and Land of King William IV. (1830) ; The Georgian Era (1838). 

JORDAN* THOMAS (1612 ?- t 685), English poet and pam* 
phleteer, was bom in London and started life as an actor at the 
Red Bull theatre in Clerkenwell. He published in 1637 his first 
volume of poems, entitled Poelicall Varieties, and in the same year 
appeared A Pill to Purge Melancholy. In 1639 he recited one of 
his poems before King Charles I., and from this time forward 
Jordan’s output in verse and prose wtus continuous and prolific. 
He freely borrowed from other authors, and frequently re-i.ssued 
his own writings under new names. During the troubles between 
the king and the parliament he wrote a number of Royalist 
pamphlets, the first of which, A Medicine for the Times, or an 
Antidote against Paction, appeared in 1641. Dedications, occa- 
sional verses, prologues and epilogues to plays poured from his 
pen. Many volumes of his poems bear no date, and they were 
probably written during the Commonwealth. At the Restoration 
he eulogized Monk, produced a masque at the entertainment of 
the general in the city of London and wrote pamphlets in his 
support. He then for some years devoted his chief attention to 
writing plays, in at least one of which, Money is an Ass, he himself 
played a part when it was produced in 16)8, In 167T he was 
appointed laureate to the city of London; from this date till 
his death in 1685 he annually composed a panegyric on the lord 
mayor, and arranged the pageantry of the lord mayors’ shows, 
w^hich he celebrated in verse under such titles as London 
Triumphant, or the City in Jollity and Splendour (1672), or 
London in Luster, Projecting many Bright Beams of Triumph 
(1679). Many volumes of these curious productions are pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

In addition to his numerous printed works, of which perhaps j 
A Royal Arbour of Loyall Poesie (1664) snd A Nursery of Novelties in 
Variety of Poetry are most deserving of mention, several volumes of 
his poems exist in manuscript. W. C. Hazlitt and other 19th-century 
critics found more merit in Jordan's writings than was allowed 
by his contemporaries, who for the most part scornfully referred to 
his voluminous productions as commonplace and dull. 

See Gerard Lan^baine, Account of the English Dramatic Poets 
(1691); David Erskine Bslker, Biographia Dramatica (4 vols., 1812); 
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W. C. Hazlitt, Handbook to the Popular ^ Poetical and Dramatic Litera- 
ture of Great Britain (1807); 1'. w. Fairholt, Lord Mayors* Pageants 
(Percy Society, 1843), containing a memoir of Thomas Jordan; 
John Gough Nichols, London Pageants (1831). 

JORDAN, WILHELM (1819-1904), German poet and novelist, 
was born at Insterburg in East Prussia on the 8th of February 
1819. He studied, first theolo^ and then philosophy and 
natural science, at the universities of Konigsberg and Berlin. 
He settled in Leipzig as a journalist ; but the democratic views 
expressed in some essays and the volumes of poems Glockc und 
Kanone (1481 ) and Irdische Phanlasien (1842) led lo his e.xpulsion 
from Saxony in 1846. He next engaged in literary and tutorial 
work in Bremen, and on the outbreak of the revolution, in Feb- 
ruary 1S48, was sent to Paris, as c orrespondent of the Bremer 
Zeitung. He almost immediatel)-, however, returned lo Ger- 
many and, throwing himself into the political fray in Berlin, 
was elected member for Freienwalde, in the first German parlia- 
ment at Frankfort-on-Main. For a short while he sided with 
the Left, but soon joined the party of von Gagem. On a vote 
having been passed for the establishment of a German navy, he 
was appointed secretary of the committee to deal with the whole 
question, and was subsequently made ministerial councillor 
(Minister ialf at) in the naval department of the government. 
The naval project was abandoned, Jordan was pensioned and 
afterwards resided at Frankfort-on-Main until his death on the 
25th of June 1904, devoting himself to literary work, acting as 
his own publisher, and producing numerous poems, novels, 
dramas and translations. 

Among his best known works arc : Demiurgos (3 vols., 1852-1854), 
a “ Mystcrium," in which hc3 attempted to cicai with the problems 
of human existence?, but the work found little favour ; Nibetunge, an 
epic poem in alliterative verse, in two parts, (1) Sigfriedsage (1867- 
1868; 13th cd. 1889) and (2) Hildebrants Heimkehr (1874 ; lotli ed. 
1892) — in the first ixirt he is regarded as having bc^en n?markably 
successful; a tragedy, Die Wiiwe des Acts (1858); the comedies, 
Die Liehesleugner (1855) and Durchs Onr (1H70; 6th cd. 1885); 
and the novels Die Sehatds (1885) and Zwei Wiegen (1887). Jordan 
also published numerous translations, notably Homers Odyssee 
(1876; 2nd cd. 1889) and Homers Ilias (1881; 2nd ed. 1894); Die 
Edda (1889). He was also distinguished as a reciter, and on a visit 
to the United States in 1871 read extracts from his works before large 
audiences. 

JORDAN (the down-comer; Arab. esh-SherVa, the watering- 
place), the only river of Palestine and one of the most remark- 
able in the world. It flows from north to south in a deep 
trough-like valley, the Aulon of the Greeks and Ghor of the 
Arabs, w'hich is usually believed to follow the line of a fault or 
fracture of the earth’s crust. Most geologists hold that the valley 
I is part of an old sea-bed, traces of which remain in numerous 
I shingle-banks and beach-levels. This, they say, once extended 
1 to the Red Sea and even over N.E. Africa. Shrinkage caused 
I the pelagic limestone bottom to be upheaved in two ridges, 

I between which occurred a lung fracture, which can now be traced 
from Coelcsyria down the Wadi Araba to the Gulf of Akaba. 

I The Jordan valley in its lower part keeps about the old level 
i of the sea-bottom and is therefore a remnant of the Miocene 
: world. This theory, however, is not universally accepted, some 
authorities prefemng to assume a succession of more strictlv' 
local elevations and depressions, connected with the recent 
volcanic activity of the Jaulan and Lija districts on the east 
bank, which brought the contours finally to their actual form. 
In any case the number of distinct sea-beaches seems to imply 
a succession of convulsive changes, more recent than the great 
Miocene upheaval, which are responsible for the shrinkage of 
the water into the three isolated pans now found. For more 
than two-thirds of its course the Jordan lies below the level of 
I the sea. It has never been navigable, no important town has 
ever been built on its banks, and it runs into an inland sea which 
has no port and is destitute of aquatic life. Throughout histoiy 
it has exerted a separatist influence, roughly dividing the settled 
from the nomadic populations; and the crossing of Jfordan, one 
way or the other, was always an event in the history of Israel. 
In Hebrew times its valley was regarded as a “ wilderness ’’and, 
except in the Roman era, seems always to have been as sparsely 
inhabited as now. From its sources to the Dead Sea it rushes 
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down a rontiiuions inclined plane, broken here and there by 
rapids and small falls; between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead 
Sea its sinuosity is so great that in a direct distance of 65 m. 
it traverses at least 200 m. The mean fall is about 9 ft. in the 
mile. The Jordan has two great sources, one in Tel! el-Kadi 
(Dan) whence springs the Nahr Lcddan, a stream 12 ft. broad 
at its birth; the other at Banias (anc. Fancas, Caesarea-Philippi), 
some 4 m. N., where the Nahr Banias issues from a cave, about 
30 ft. broad. But two longer streams with less water contest 
their claim, the Nahr Barrighit from Coelcsyria, which riaea 
near the springs of the Litany, and the Nahr Hashany from 
Hermon. The four streams unite below the fortress of Banias, 
which once held the gate of the valley, and flow into a marshy 
tract now called Hulch (Semechonitis, and perhaps Merotn of 
Joshua. There the Jordan begins to fall below sea-level, rushing 
down 680 ft. in 9 m. to a delta, which opens into the Sea of 
Galilee. Thereafter it follows a valley which is usually not above 
4 m. broad, but opens out twice into the small plains of Bethshan 
and Jericiio. The river actually flows in a depression, the Zor, 
from a quarter to 2 m. wide, which it has hollowed out for 
itself in the bed of the Ghor. During the rainy season (January 
and February), when the Jordan overflows its banks, the Zor 
is flooded, but when the water falls it produces rich crops. The 
floor of the Glior falls gently to the Zor, and is intersected by 
deep channels, which have been cut by the small streams and 
winter torrents that traverse it on their way to the Jordan. As 
far south as Kurn Surtabeh most of the valley is fertile, and even 
between that point and the Dead Sea th.ere are several well- 
watered oases. In summer the heat in the Ghor is intense, 
110'* F. in the shade, but in winter the temperature falls to 40'’, 
and sometimes to ^2" at night. During the seasons of rain and 
melting snow the river is very full, and liable to freshets. After 
twelve hours^ rain it has been known to rise from 4 to 5 ft., 
and to fall as rapidly. In 1257 the Jordan was dammed up 
for several hours by a landslip, probably due to heavy rain* On 
leaving the Sea of Galilee the water is quite clear, but it .soon 
assumes a tawny colour from the soft marl which it washes away 
from its banks and deposits in the Dead Sea. On the whole it is 
an unpleasant foul stream running between poisonous banks, 
and as such it seems to have been regarded by the Jews and other 
Syrians, The Hebrew poets did not sing its praises, and others 
compared it unfavourably with the clear rivers of Damascus. 
Tlie clay of the >'alley was used for brickmaking, and Solomon 
established brassfoun dries there. From crusading times to this 
day it has grown sugar-cane. In Roman times it had extensive 
palm-groves and some small towns (e.g. Livias or Julias opposite 
Jericho) and villages. The Jordan i.s crossed by two stone 
bridges — one north of Lake HuJeh, the other between that lake 
and the Sea of Galilee— and by a wooden bridge on the road 
from Jerusalem to Gilead and Moab. During the Roman 
period, and almost to the end of the Arab supremacy, there were 
bridges on all the great lines of communication between eastern 
and western Palestine, and ferries at other pkuvs. The depth of 
water varies greatly with the season. When not in flood the 
river is often fordable, and between the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea there arc then more than fifty fords — some of them of 
historic interest. The only difficulty is occasioned by the erratic 
rigzag current. The natural products of the Jordan valley 
— a tropical oasis sunk in the temperate zone, and overhung by 
Alpine Hermon — are unique. Papyrus grows in Lake Huleh, 
and rice and cereals thrive on its shores, whilst below the Sea of 
Galilee the vegetation is almost tropical. The flora and fauna 
present a large infusion of Ethiopian types; and the fish, with 
which the river is abundantly storked, have a great affinity with 
those of the rivers and lakes of East Africa. Ere the Jordan 
enters the Dead Sea its valley has become very barren and for- 
bidding. It reaches the lake at a minus leWl of 1290 ft., the 
depression continuing downwards to twice that depth in the 
bed of the Dead Sea. It receives two affluents, with perennial 
waters, on the left, the Yarmuk (Hieromax) which flows in from 
the volcanic Jaulan a little south of the Sea of Galilee, and the 
Zerka (Jabbok) which comes from the Belka district to a point 


more than half-way down the lower course. On the right the 
Jalud descends ii'om the plain of Esdraelon to near Beisan, 
and the Far a from near Nablus. Various salt springs rise in 
the lower valley. The rest of the tributaries are wadis, dr}' 
except after rains. 

Such Iniman life as may be found in the valley now is mainly 
migratory. The Samaritan villagers use it in winter as pasture- 
ground, and, with the Circassians and Arabs of the east bank, 
cultivate plots here, and there. They retire on the approach of 
summer. Jericho is the only considerable settlement in the 
lower valley, and it lies some distance west of the stream on 
the lower slopes of the Judaean heights. 

Soe W. F. Lynch, NarrtUwe of ihe U,S. Expedition^ &c. (1S49); 
H. 15 . Tristram, Land of Israel (1865); J.Macgrcgor, Eoh Uoy on the 
Iordan (1870)* A. Ncubaucr, La Ccographie du Talmud (t868); 
E. Robinson, Physical Gtofp^aphy of the Holy Land (1865)1 E. Hull, 
Mount Seir, Ac. (1885), and Memoir on the Geology of Arabia Petraea^ 
Ac. (1886); G. A. Smith, Hist. Geography of the Holy Land (1894); 
W. Libhcy and F. E. lloskins, The Jordan Valley. &c. (1905). Sov 
also PALESTiNii. (C. W. W.; D. G. H.) 

J011DANES»^ the historian of the Gothic nation, flourished 
about the midffle of the 6th century. All that we certainly know 
about his life is contained in three sentences of his hi.story of the 
Goths (cap. ^0), from which, among other particulars as to the 
history of his family, we learn that his ^andfather Paria was 
notary to Candac, the chief of a confederation of Alans and other 
tribes settled during the latter half of the 5th century on the south 
of the Danube in the provinces which arc now Bulgaria and the 
Dobrudscha. Jordanes himself was the notary of Candaces 
nephew, the Gothic chief Gunthigis, until he took the vows of a 
monk. ITiis, according to the manner of speaking of that day, 
is the meaning of his words ante conversionem meam, though it is 
quite possible that he may at the same time have renounced 
the Arian creed of his forefathers, which it is clear that he no 
longer held when he wrote his Gothic history. The Getica of 
Jordanes show.s Gothic sympathies; but these are probably due 
to an imitation of the tone of Cassiodorus, from whom he draws 
practically all his material. He was not himself a Goth, belong- 
ing to a confederation of Germanic tribes, embracing Alans and 
Scyrians, which had come under the influence of the. Ostrogoths 
settled on the lower Danube; and his own sympathies are those 
of a member of this confederation. He is accordingly friisndly to 
tlic Goths, even apart from the influence of Cassiodorus ; but he i.s 
also prepossessed in favour of the eastern emperors in whose terri- 
tories tliis confederation lived and whose subject he himself was. 
This makes him an impartial authority on the last days of the 
Ostrogoths. At the same time, living in Moesia, he is restricted 
in his outlook to Danubian affairs. He has little to say of the 
inner history and policy of the kingdom of Thcodoric : his inter- 
ests lie, us Mommsen says, within a triangle of which the three 
points are Sirmium, Larissa and Constantinople. Finally, con- 
nected as he was with the Alans, he shows himself friendly to 
them, whenever they enter into his narrative. 

We pass from the extremely shadowy personality of Jordanes 
to the more interesting question of his works. 

1. I'bc Roinanaf or, as he himself calls it, De summa temporum 
vel arigifie actihusqm gentu Ronuinorutn, was composed in 551. 
It was begun before, but published after, the GeUca. It is a 
sketch of the history of the world from the creation, based on 
Jerome, the epitome of Florus, Orosius and the ecclesiastical 
history of Socrates. There is a curious reference to lamblichus, 
apparently the Neoplatonist philosopher, whose name Jordanes, 
being, os he says himself, agrammutitSy inserts by way of a 
flouri^i. The work is only of any value for the century 450- 
550, when Jordanes is dealing with recent history. It is merely 
a hasty compilation intended to stand side by side with the 
Getica r 

2. The other w'ork of Jordanes commonly called De rebus 
Geticis or Getica, was stykd by himself De orifine actibusque 

‘ The evidence of MSS. is overwhelming against the form Jor- 
nandes. The MSS. exhibit Jordanis or Jordnnnis ; but these are only 
Vulgar-Latin spellings of Jordanes. 

- The terms of the dedication of this book to a certain Vigilius 
moke it impossible that the pope (538^535) of that name Is meant. 
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Getoatum^ and waa also written in 55Z. He informs us that while 
he was engaged upon the Ramana a friend named Castalius 
invited him to compress into one small treatise the twelve books 
— ^now lost — of the senator Cassiodorus, on The Origin and Actiofis 
of the Goths. Jordancs processes to have had the work of Cassio- 
donis in his hands for but three days, and to reproduce the sense 
not the words; but his book, sliort as it is, evidently contains 
long verbatim extracts from the earlier author, and it may be 
suspected that the story of the triduofta lectio and the apology 
quamvis verba non recolo, possibly even the friendly invitation 
of Castalius, are mere blinds to cover his own entire want of 
originality. This suspicion is strengthened by the fact (dis- 
covered by von Sybel) that even the very preface to his book is 
taken almost word for word from Ruiinus’s translation of Origen's 
commentary on the epistle to the Romans. There is no doubt, 
even on Jordanes* own statements, that his work is based upon 
that of Cassiodorus, and that any historical worth which it 
possesses is due to that fact. Cassiodorus was one of the very 
few men who, Roman by birth and sympathies, could yet 
appreciate the greatness of the barbarians by whom the enmire 
was overthrown. The chief adviser of Theodoric, the East 
Gothic king in Italy, he accepted with ardour that monarch’s 
great scheme, if indeed, he ^ not himseK originally suggest 
it, of welding Roman and Goth together into one harmonious 
state which should preserve the social refinement and the 
intellectual culture of the Latin-speaking races without losing 
the hardy virtues of their Teutonic comjuerors. To this aim 
everything in the political life of Cassiodorus was subservient, 
and this aim he evidently kept before him in his Gothic history. 
But in writing that history Cassiodorus was himself indebted 
to the work of a cenain Ablabius. It was Ablabius, apparently , 
who had first used the Gothic sagos (prisca carmina)\ it was he 
who had constructed the stem of the Amals, Whether he W!as a 
Greek, a Roman or a Goth we do not know ; nor can wc say when 
he wrote, though his work may be dated conjecturally in the 
ejarly part of the reign of Theodoric the Great. VV'e can only 
say that he wrote on the origin and history of the. Gotlis, using 
both Gothic saga and Greek sources; and Uiat if Jordanes used 
Cassiodorus, Cassiodorus used, if to a less extent, the work of 
Ablabius. 

Cassiodorus began his work, at tlie request of Theodoric, and 
therefore before 5^6 : it was finished by 533. At the root of 
the work lies a theory, whencesoever derived, which identified 
the Ck^ths with the Scythians, whose countiy' Darius Ilystaspes 
invaded, and with the Getae of Dacia, whom Trajan c'onquered. 
rhis double identification enabled Cassiodorus to bring the 
favoured race into line with tlie peoples of clas.sical antiquity, to 
interweave with their history stories about Hercules and the 
Ama>zons, to mfike them invade Egypt, to claim for them a shore 
in tlu*. wisdom of the semi-mythic'.ai Scythian philosopher 
Zamolxis. He was thus able witli some show of plausibility 
to represent the Goths as wiser than all the other bwl>arians 
and almost like the Greeks ” (Jord., De reb. Get., cap. v.), and 
to send a son of the Gothic king Telephus to fight at the siege of 
Troy, with the ancestors of the Romans, Ail this wc can now 
perceive to have no relation to history, but at the time it may 
have made the subjugation of the Roman less bitter to feel that 
he was not after all bowing down before a race of barbarian up- 
starts, but that his Amal sovereign was as firmly rooted in classi- 
cal antiquity as any Julius or Claudius who ever wore the purple. 
In the eighteen years which elapsed between 533 and the com- 
position of the Getica of Jin'danes, great events, most disastrous for 
the RomarK)-Gothic monarchy of Theodoric, hud taken place. It 
was no longer possible to write as if tlie whole civilization of tiie 
Western world would sit down contentedly under the shadow of 
East Gothic dominion and Ainal sovereignty. And, moreover, 
the instincts of Jordanes, as a subject of the Eastern Empire, pre- 
disposed him to flatter the sacred majesty of Justinian, by whose 
victorious arms the overthrow of the barbarian kin^om in 
Italy had been effected. Hence we perceive two currents of 
tendenc}^ in the Getieo. On the one hand, as a transcriber of 
the phdo-Goth Casttodorus^ he magnifies the race of Alaric and 


Theodoric, and claims for them their full share, perhaps more 
than their full share, of ^lory in the past. On the other hand he 
speaks of the great anti-Teuton emperor Justinian, and of his 
reversal of the German conquests of the 5th century, in language 
which would certainly have grated on the ears of Totila and his 
heroes. When Ravenna is taken, and Vitigis carried into cap- 
tivity, Jordanes almost exults in the fact that “ the nobility of 
the Amuls and the illustriouiyi offspring of so many mighty men 
luive surrendered to a yet more illustrious prince and a yet 
mightier general, whose fame shall not grow dim through nil the 
contiirics.’" {Getica, lx. g 315.) 

This laudation, both of the Goths and of their Byzantine 
conquerors, may perhaps help us to understand the motive 
with which the Getica was written. In the year 551 Germanus, 
nephew of Justinian, accompanied by his bride, Matasuntha, 
grand-daughter of Theodoric, set forth to reconquer Italy for 
the empire. His early death prevented any schemes for a re- 
vived Romano-Gothic kingdom which may have been based on 
his personalit)'. His widow, however, bore a posthumous child, 
also named Germanus, of whom Jordanes speaks (cap. 60) as 
“ blending tlie blood of the Anicii and the Amals, and furnishing 
a hope under the divine blessing of one day uniting their glories.” 
This younger Germanus did nothing in after life to realize these 
anticipations; but tlic somewhat pointed way in which his name 
and his mother’s name are mentioned by Jordanes lends some 
probability to the view that he hoped for the child’s succession 
to the Eastern Empire, and the final reconciliation of the Goths 
and Romans in the person of a Gotho-Roman emperor. 

The rebus gsticis falls nattnrii.ny into four parts, 'flio first 
(ch.H. i.-xiii.) commences with a gooKraphical cicaciiption ol iiie three 
quarters of the world, and in more detail of Britain and Scauzia 
(Sweden), from which the Gollw under their king Bcrig migrated to 
the Southern coast of the Baltic. TTicir migration across what has 
since lieen called Lithuania to the shores of the Kuxine, and their 
differentiation into Visigoths and Ostrogoths, arc next described. 
Chapters v.-xiii. contain an account of the intrusive GoUi-Scytliiau 
clnmenl before alluded to, 

The second section (chs. xiv. xxiv.) returns to the true history of 
the Gothic nation, sets forth the genealogy of the Amal kings, and 
describes the inroads of the (krths into the Roman Empire in the 
3rd centur>% with the foundation and the overthrenv of the great 
but somewdiai shadowy kingdom of Hcrmanric. 

The third section (chs, xxv. xlvii.) traces the history of the West 
Goths from the Hunnish invasion to the downfall of the (»(>thic 
kingdom in Gaul under Alaric 11 . (376-507). The best part of this 
section, and indeed of the whole lxx)k, is the seven clvaptcrs diivotecl 
to Attilu/s invasion of Gunl and the battle of the Maurioc plains. 
Here wo have in all probability a verbatim extract from Cassiodonis, 
who (possibly resting on Alilabius) interwove with his narrative 
large portions of the Gothic sagas. Tlie celebrated expression 
ceriamtnis gaudia assuredly came at first noithcr from the suave 
minister Cassiodorus nor Iroin tlic smoll-souled notary Jordaiic.s, 
but is the translation of some thought which first found utterance 
through the lips of a CTirtldc minstrel. 

Th(? fourth section (chs. x>viii.-lx.) traces the history of the East 
Goths from the same Hunnisii invasion to the first over tin ow of the 
Gotliic monarchy in Italy (376-539). in this fourth section arc 
inserted, somewhat out of their proper place, some valuable details 
a.*; to the Gothi minores^ " an immense ]:)eopIc dwelling in thr? region 
of Nicopolls, with their high priest and primate Vulfilas, who is 
said also to have taught them letters.*' The book closes wiUi the 
allusion to Germanus and the panegyric on Justinian as th<* con- 
queror of the (H>ths rtjferred to above. 

Jordanes refers in the Getica to a number of authors besides 
C&ksiodorus ; l>ut he owc« his knowledge of them to Cassiodorus, 
It is perhaps only when he is using Orosiu.s that we can hold Jordanes 
to have borrowed directly. Otherwise, •« Mommsen says, the 
Getica is a mera epitomCf taxata ca et perversa, historiae gothicne 
cassiodnrianae. 

As to the style and liUtrary eliaracier of Jordanes, every autlior 
who has used him speaks iri terms of severe censure. When he 
is left to himself and not merely transcribing, he is sometimes scarcely 
grammatical. There are awku'iird gaps in liis narrative and state- 
ments inconsistent with each other. He quotes, as if he wore 
familiarly acquainted with their writings, a number of Greek and 
Roman writers, of whom it is aluKist certain tliat he liad not read 
more than one or two. At the same tunc he does not quote the 
chronicler Marccllinus, from whom he has copied verbatim the 
hhrtory of the dcfposition of Augustulns. All these fault.s make 
him a peculiarly unsatisfactotv authority where we cannot check 
his statements by those of other authors. It may, however, be 
pleaded in extenuation tlxat he is professedly a transcriber, and, if 
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his story be correct, a transcriber in peculiarly unfavourable 
circumstances. He has also himself sufiered much from the in- 
accuracy of copyists. But nothing has really been more unfortunate 
for the reputation of Jordanes as a writer than the extreme precious- 
ness of the information which he has preserved to us. The Teutonic 
tribes whose dim origins he records nave in the course of centuries 
attained to world-wide dominion. The battle in the Mauriac plains 
of w'hich he is really the sole historian, is now seen to have had 
important bearings on the destinies of the world. And thus the 
hasty pamphlet of a half-educated <^thic monk has been forced 
into prominence, almost into rivalry with the finished productions 
of the great writers of classical antiquity. No wonder that it 
stands the comparison badly; but with all its faults the Getica of 

i ordancs will probably ever retain its place side by side with the 
If mofibus Gennanorum of Tacitus as a chief source of information 
respecting the history, institutions and modes of thought of our 
Teutonic forefathers. 

Editions. — The classical edition is that of Mommsen (in Mon. 
Germ. hist. auct. antiq.^ v., ii.), which supersede.s the older editions, 
such a.s that in the first volume of Muratori's Script, rer. ital. The 
best MS. is the Heidelberg MS., written in Germany, probably in 
the 8th century; but this perished in the fire at Mommsen's house. 
The next of the MSS. in value are the Vaticanus Palatinus of the 
loth century, and the Valenciennes MS. of the glh. 

Authorities, — Von Sybel's essay, De fontihus Jordanis (1838); 
Schirren's De ratione quae inter Joraanem et Cassiodorum intercedat 
commeniatio (Dorpat, 1858); Kopke's Die Anfdnge des Konigthums 
bei den Gothen (Berlin, 1859) ; Uahn's Die Koniqe der Germanen^ vol. ii. 
(Munich, 1861) ; Ebert's Geschichte der Christhch-Lateinischen Litera^ 
tnr (Leipsic, 1874); Wattenbach's Deutschlands Gcschichtsquellen im 
Mittelalter (Berlin, 1877); and the introduction of Mommsen to his 
edition. (T. H.; E. Br.) 

JORDANUS (Jordan Caialani) (/?. 1321-1330), French 
Dominican missionary and explorer in Asia, was perhaps born 
at Sivcrac in Aveyron, north-cast of Toulouse. In 1302 he 
may have accompanied the famous Thomas of Tolentino, via 
Negropont, to the East; but it is only in 1321 that wc definitely 
discover him in western India, in the company of the same 
Thomas and certain other Franciscan missionaries on their 
way to China. 111 -lnck detained them at Tana in Salsette Island, 
near Bombay; and here Jordanus* companions (“the four 
martjTS of Tana fell victims to Moslem fanaticism (April 7, 
1321). Jordanus, escaping, w^orked some time at Baruch in 
Gujarat, near the Nerbudda estuary, and at Suali (?) near Surat ; 
to his fellow-Dominicans in north Persia he wrote two letters 
-the first from Gogo in Gujarat (October 12, 1321), the second 
from Tana (January 24, 1323/4) — describing the progress of 
this new mission. From these letters we learn that Roman 
attention had already been directed, not only to the Bombay 
region, but also to the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula, 
especially to “ Columbum,” Quilon, or Kulam in Travancore; 
Jordanus* words may imply that he nad already started a 
mission there before October 1321. From Catholic traders he 
had learnt that Ethiopia (t.e. Abyssinia and Nubia) was 
accessible to Western Europeans; at this very time, as we 
know from other sources, the earliest Latin missionaries pene- 
trated thither. Finally, the Epistles of Jordanus, like the con- 
temporar>' Secreta of Marino Sanuto (1306-1321), urge the 
pope to establish a Clu^istian fleet upon the Indian seas. 
Jordanus, between 1324 and 1328 (if not earlier), probably 
visited Kulam and selected it as the best centre for his future 
work; it would also appear that he revisited Europe about 1328, 
pacing through Persia, and perhaps touching at the great 
Crimean port of Soldaia or Sudak. He was appointed a bishop 
in 1328 and nominated by Pope John XXII. to the see of 
Columbum in 1330. Together with the new bishop of Samar- 
kand, Thomas of Mancasola, Jordanus was commissioned to 
take the pall to John de Cora, archbishop of Sultaniyah in 
Persia, within whose province Kulam was reckoned; he was 
also commended to the Christians of south India, both east 
and west of Cape Comorin, by Pope John. Either before 
going out to Malabar as bishop, or during a later visit to 
the west, Jordanus probably wrote his Mirabilia, which from 
internal ei^dencc can only be fixed within the period 1329-- 
1338; in this work he {fished the best account of Indian 
regions, products, climate, manners, customs, fauna and flora 
given by any European in the Middle Ages — superior even to 
Marco Polo’s. In ms triple division of the Indies, India Major 


comprises the shorelands from Malabar to Cochin China; while 
India Minor stretches from Sind (or perhaps from Baluchistan) 
to Malabar; and India Tertia (evidently dominated by African 
conceptions in his mind) includes a vast undefined coast-region 
west of Baluchistan, reaching into the neighbourhood of, but 
not including, Ethiopia and Prester John’s domain. Jordanus' 
Mirabilia contains the earliest clear African identification of 
Prester John, and what is perhaps the first notice of the Black 
Sea under that name; it refers to the author’s residence in 
India Major and especially at Kulam, as well as to his travels in 
Armenia, north-west Persia, the Lake Van region, and Chaldaea; 
and it supplies excellent descriptions of Parsee doctrines 
and burial customs, of Hindu ox-worship, idol-ritual, and 
suttee, and of Indian fruits, birds, animals and insects. After 
the 8th of April 1330 we have no more knowledge of Bishop 
Jordanus. 

Of Jordanus’ Epistles there is only one MS., viz, Paris, National 
Library, 5006 Lat., fol. 182, r. and v!; of the Mirabilia also one MS. 
only, viz. London, British Museum, Additional Af55., 19,513, fols. 
3, r.-i2 r. The text of the Epistles is in Qu6ti£ and Ech^d, Scrip- 
tores ordinis praedicatorum, i. 549;-350 (Epistle I.); and in Wadding, 
Annales minorum^ vi. 359-3O1 (Epistle II.) ; the text of the Mirabilia 
in the Paris Geog. Soc.'s RecueU de voyages^ iv. 1-68 (1839). The 
Papal letters referring to Jordanus arc in Raynaldus, Annales 
ecclesiasticit iv. and Ivii (April 8; Feb. 14). Sec also Sir H. 

Yule’s Jordanus^ a version of the Mirabilia with a commentary 
(Hakliiyt Soc., T8(i3) and the same editor's Cathay ^ giving a version 
of the Epistles^ with a commentary, ^c. (Hak. Soc., i86f>) pp. 184-185, 
192-196, 225-230; i\ Kun.stmann, '* Die Mission in Mcliapor und 
Tana *’ and " Die Mission in Columbo ” in the Historisch-potitisehe 
Blatter of Phillips and Gorres, xxxvii. ^-38, X35-152 (Munich, 185O), 
&c.; C. R. Bcazley, Dawn of Modern Geography, iii. 215-235. 

(C.R.B.) 

JORIS, DAVID, the common name of Jan JORisz or Joriszoon 
{c. 1501-1556), Anabapti.st heresiarch who called himself later Jan 
VAN Brugge; was born in 1501 or 1^02, probably in Flanders, 
at Ghent or Bruges. His father, Georgius Joris de Koman, other- 
wise Joris van Amersfoordt, probably a native of Bruges, was a 
shopkeeper and amateur actor at Delit ; from the circumstance 
that he played the part of King David, his son received the name 
of David, but probably not in baptism. His mother was Marytje, 
daughter of Jan de Gorter, of a good family in Delft. As a child 
he was clever and delicate. He seems then or later to have 
acquired some tincture of learning. His first known occupation 
was that of a glass-painter; in 1522 he painted windows for the 
church at Enkhuizen, North Holland (the birthplace of Paul 
Potter). In pursuit of his art he travelled, and is said to have 
reached England; ill-health drove him homewards in 1524, in 
which year he married Dirckgen Willems at Delft. In the 
same year the Lutheran refonnation took hold of him, and he 
began to issue appeals in prose and verse against the Mass and 
against the pope as antichrist. On Ascension Day 1528 he 
committed an outrage on the sacrament carried in procession ; 
he was placed in the pillory, had his tongue bored, and was 
banished from Delft for three years. He turned to the Ana- 
baptists, was rebaptized in 1533, and for some years led a 
wandering life. He came into relations with John k Lasco, and 
with Menno Simons. Much influenced by Melchior Hofman, 
he had no sympathy with the fanatic violence of the Munster 
faction. At the Buckholdt conference in August 1536 he played 
a mediating part. His mother, in 1537, suffered martyrdom as 
on Anabaptist. Soon after he took up a role of his own, having 
visions and a gift of prophecy. He adapted in his own interest 
the theor}*^ (constantly recurrent among mystics and innovators, 
from the time of Abbot Joachim to the present day) of three dis- 
pensations, the old, with its revelation of the Father, the newer 
with its revelation of the Son, and the final or era of the Spirit. 
Of this newest revelation Christus David was the mouthpiece, 
supervening on Christus Jesus. From the ist of April 1544, 
bringing with him some of his followers, he took up his abode in 
Basel, which was to be the New Jerusalem. Here he styled his 
himself J#m van Brugge. His identity was unknown to the 
authorities of Basel, who had no suspicion of his heresies. By 
his writings he maintained his hold on his numerous followers 
in Holland and Friesland, These monotonous writings, all in 
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Dutch^ flowed in a continual stream from 1524 (though none is 
extant before 1529) and amounted to over 200 in number. His 
magnum opus was *T Wonder Botek (nJ. 1542, divided into 
two parts; 1551^ handsomely reprinted, divided into four p^ts; 
both editions anonymous). Its chief claim to recognition is its 
use, in the latter part, of the phrase Restitutio Christi, which 
apparently suggested to Servetus his title Christianismi restitutio 
(^.553)* ^ ist edition is a figure of the new man/' signed 
with the author’s monogram, and probably drawn as a likeness of 
himself ; it fairly corresponds with the alleged portrait, engraved 
in 1607, reproduced in the appendix to A. Ross’s Pansebeia (1655)^ 
and idealized by P. Burckhardt in 1900. Another work, Ver- 
klaringe der Schefpenissen (1553) treats mystically the book of 
Genesis, a favourite theme with Jioehme, Swedenborg and others. 
His remaining writings exhibit all that easy dribble of triumph- 
ant muddincss which disciples take as depth. His wife died on 
the 22nd of August, and his own death followed on the 25th of 
August 1556. He was buried, with all religious honours, in the 
church of St Leonard, Basel. Three years later, Nicolas Ble.sdijk, 
who had married his elde.st daughter Jannecke (Susanna), 
but had lost confidence in Jorisz some time before his death, 
denounced the dead man to the authorities of Basel. An inves- 
tigation was begun in March 1559, and as the result of a convic- 
tion for heresy the exhumed body of Jorisz was burned, together 
with his portrait, on the 13th of May 1559. Blesdijk’s Hisloria 
(not printed till 1642) accuses Jorisz of having plures uxores. Of 
this there is no confirmation. Theoretically Jorisz regarded 
polygamy as lawful; there is no proof that his theory aflected 
ills own practice. 

The first attempt at a true account of (orisz was by Gottfried 
Arnold, in his anonymous liistoria (1713), pursued with much fuller 
materia in liis Kirchen und Keizer Histone (best ed. 1740-1742). 
See also F. Nippold, in Zeitschrift (Ur die historische Theologie (1863, 
1864, 1868); A. van dcr Linde, m AUgemsine deutsche Biographic 
{1881); P. ^utcV,\\ZLri\t^Basler Biographien (1900); llegler, in Hauck's 
Healencyklopddie (1901), and the bibliography by A. van der Linde, 
i8(i7, supplemented by E. Weller, 1809. (A. Go.*) 

JORTIN, JOHN (1698-1770), English theologian, the son of a 
Protestant refugee from Brittany, was born in London on the 
23rd of October 1698. He went to Charterhouse School, and in 
1715 became a pensioner of Jesus College, Cambridge, where his 
reputation as a Greek scholar led to his being selected to translate 
certain passages from Eustathius for the notes to Pope’s Homer, 
In 1722 he published a small volume of Latin verse entitled Lusus 
poetici. Having taken orders in 1724, he was in 1726 presented 
l)y his college to the vicarage of Swavesey in Cambridgeshire, 
which he resigned in 1730 to become preacher at a chapel-of-case 
in New Street, London. In 1731, along with some friends, he 
began a publication entitled Miscellaneous Observations on Authors 
Ancient and Modern, which appeared at intervals during two 
years. He was Boyle lecturer in 1749. Shortly after becoming 
chaplain to the bishop of London in 1762 he was appointed to 
a prebendal stall of St Paul’s and to the vicarage of Kensing- 
ton, and in 1764 he was made archdeacon of London. He died 
at Kensington on the 5th of September 1770, 

The principal works of Jortin are : Discussions Concerning the Truth 
of the Christian Heligion (1746); Remarks on Ecclesiastical History 
(3 vols. 1751-2-4); Life of Erasmus (2 vols, 1750, 1760) founded on 
the Life by Jean Lc Clerc; and Tracts Philological, Critical and 
Miscellaneous (1790). A collection of his Various Works appeared in 
1805-1810. All his writing.s display wide learning and acutene.ss. 
He 'writes on theological subjects with the detachment of a thought- 
ful layman, and is witty without being flippant. See John Disney's 
Life of Jortin (1792)* 

JOSEPH, in the Old Testament, the .son of the patriarch Jacob 
by Rachel; the name of a tribe of Israel. Two explanations 
of the name are given by the biblical narrator (Gen. xxx, 23 fE], 
24 [J]); a third, “ He (God) increa.se5,” seems preferable. Un- 
like the other sons ” of Jacob, Joseph is usually reckoned as two 
tribes (viz. his sons ” Ephraim and Mana.sseh), and closely asso- 
ciated with it is the small tribe of Benjamin which lay 
immediately to the .south. These three constituted the “ sons ” 
of Rachel (the ewe), and with the ** sons ” of I^ah (the 
antelope ?) are thus on a higher level than the sons ” of 
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Jacob’s concubines. The ** house of Joseph ” and its offshoots 
occupied the centre of Palestine from the plain of Esdraelon to 
the mountain countr>^ of Benjamin, with dependencies in Bashan 
and northern Gilead (see Manasseh). Practically it comprised 
the northern kingdom, and the name is used in this sense in 
2 Sam. xix. 20; Amos v. 6; vi. 6 (note the prominence of 
Joseph in the blessings of Jacob and Moses, Gen. xlix.; Deut. 
xxxiii.). Originally, however, “ Joseph was more restricted, 
possibly to the immediate neighbourhood of Shechem, its 
later extension being parallel to the development of the name 
Jacob. The dramatic story of the tribal ancestor is recounted 
in Gen. xxxvii.-l. (see Genesis). Joseph, the younger and 
envied son, is seized by his brothers at Dothan, north of Shechem, 
and is sold to a party of Ishmaelites or Midianites, who carry him 
down to Egypt, After various vicissitudes he gains the favour 
of the king of Egypt by the interpretation of a dream, and obtains 
a high place in the kingdom.* Forced by a famine his brothers 
come to buy food, and in the incidents that follow Joseph shows 
his preference for his young brother Benjamin (cf. the tribal 
data above). His father Jacob is invited to come to Goshen, 
where a settlement is provided for the family und their flocks. 
This is followed many year.*i later by the exodus, the conquest 
of Palestine, and the burial of Joseph’s body in the grave at 
Shechem which his father had bought. 

The history of Joseph in Egypt displays some familiarity with lh(‘ 
circumstances and usages of ‘ that couhtry^; .see Driver (Hastings’s 
D.B,) and Cheyiie {Ency. Bib., col. 2589 wtj.); altJioiigh Abrech 
(xli. 43), poH.si!)ly the Egyptian ib rk (Crum, in Hastings's DM., i. 
t»(»5), has been otherwise connected with the Assyrian abarakku 
(a high otlicer). An interesting parallel to the story of Jo.seph in 
Gen. xxxix. is found in the Egyptian talc of The Two Brothers (f^dric, 
Eg, Tales, 2m\ scries, p. 3(>set|.,'i895), whichdates from aliouli 50011,0., 
but the difTercnces arc not incon.sid(Ta1>le compared with the points 
of resemblance, and the tale has features which are almost universal 
(Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd cd., Vol. iii.pp.351 seq.). On the theory that 
the historical dements of Jo.si'oh's history refer to an otticiaJ (Van- 
hamu) of the time of Ameiiophis Jll, and JV., see Cheyne, op. cit., 
and Hibbcrt Journal, October 1903. I'hat th(‘ pre.sent form of the 
narrative has been influenced by current mythological lore is not 
improliable; on this (|ueslion S(*e (willi caution) Winckl(*r, Gesch. 
Israels, ii. <>7-77 (l<)oo); A. jeremias, Aitc Test., iip. 383 sqq, (190^1). 
It may be added that the Egyptian names in the story of Joseph 
are characteristic of the XXII and subsequent dynasties. See, also, 
Meyer and Luther, Die Israeliten (190^'), Index, .s,v. (S. A. C.) 

JOSEPH, in the New Testament, the husband of Mary, the 
mother of Jc.sus. He i.s rejirescntcd as a d(‘sccndant of the 
hou.se of David, and his genealogy appears in two divergent 
forms in Matt. i. 1-17 and Luke iii. 23-38. The latter i.s pro- 
bably much more complete and accurate in details. The former, 
obviously artifiinal in structure (notice 3X 14 generations), traces 
the Davidic descent through kings, and is governed by an apolo- 
getic purpose. Of Jo.seph’.s personal history practically nothing 
is recorded in the Bible. The facts concerning him common to 
the two birth-narratives (Matt, i.-ii.; Luke i.-ii.) are : {a) that 
he wa.s a descendant of David, (h) that Mary was already 
betrothed to him when she was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost, and (c) that he lived at Nazareth after the iiirth of 
Christ; but these facts are handled differently in each ca.se. It 
is noticeable that, in Matthew, Jo.seph is prominent {e.g, he 
receives an annunciation from an angel), while in Luke’s narra- 
tive he i.s completely subordinated. Bp GorQ{The Incarnation, 
Bampton lecture for 1891, p. 78) points out that Matthew^ 
narrates everything from Joseph’s side, Juke from Mary’s, 
and infers that the narrative of the former may ultimately be 
based on Joseph’s account, that of the lallcr on Mary’s. The 
narratives seem to have been current (in a poetical form) 
among the early Jewish-Christian (community of Palestine. At 
Nazareth Joseph followed the trade of a carpenter (Matt. xiii. 
55). It i.s probable that he had died before the public ministry' 
of Christ; for no mention is made of him in passages relating 
to this period where the mother and brethren of Jesus arc 

^ Joseph's marriage with the daughter of the priest of On might 
show that the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh were believefl to be 
half-Egyptian by descent, but it is notoriously difficult to determine 
how much is of ethnological value and how much belongs to romance 
(viz. that of the individual Jo.«Miph). 
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mtroduced; and from John xix. 26 it is clear that he was not 
alive at the time of the Crucifixion, 

Joseph was the father of several children (Matt. xiii. 55), 
but acx:ording to ecclesiastical tradition by a former marriage, 
riie reading of Matt. i. 16, in tlie Sinaitic Palimpsest {Joseph 
. , . . be^ai Jesus, who is called the Christ) also makes 
him the natural father of Jesus, and this was the view of certain 
early heretical sects, but it seems never to have been held in 
orthodox Christian circles. According to various apocrypha] 
gospels (conveniently collected in B. H. Cowperis The Apocryphal 
Gospels, 1881), when married to Mary he was a widower already 
80 years of age, and the father of four sons and two daughters; 
his first wife’s name wa.H Salome and she was a connexion of 
the family of John the Baptist. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the 19th of March has since 
1642 been a feast in Joseph’s honour. Two other festivals in his 
honour have also been established (the Patronage of St Joseph, 
3rd Sunday after Easter, and the Betrothal of Mary and Joseph, 
23rd of January). In December 1870 St Joseph was proclaimed 
Patron of the whole Church. (G. H. Bo.) 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHAEA,^ in the New Testament, a 
wealthy Jew who had been converted by J esus Christ. He is men- 
tioned by the Four Evangelists, who are in substantial a^ement 
coiuerning him : after the Crucifixion he went to Pilate and 
asked for the body of Jesus, subsequently prepared it for burial 
and laid it in a tomb. There are, however, minor difTerenres 
in the accounts, which have given rise to controversy. Matthew 
(xxvii. 60) says that the tomb was Joseph’s own; Mark (xv. 43 
seq.X Luke (xxiii. 50 seq.) say nothing of this, while John (xix. 
41) simply says that the body was laid in a sepulchre “ nigh at 
hand.” Both Mark and Luke say that Joseph was a council- 
lor ” (€vo-x»/ftwv Mark xv, 43), and the Gospel of 

Peter describes him as a “ friend of I^ilate and of the Lord.” 
This last statement is probably a late invention, and there is 
considerable difficulty as to ” councillor.” That Joseph was a 
member of the Sanhedrin is improbable. Luke indeed, regarding 
him as such, says that he “ had not consented to their counsel 
and deed,” but Mark (xiv. 64) says that all the Sanhedrin 
“ condemned him to be worthy of death.” Perhaps the phrase 
” noble punt'illor ” is intended to imply merely a man of wealth 
and position. A^ain Matthew says that Joseph was a disciple, 
wffiile Mark implies that he was not yet among the definite 
adherents of Christ, and John describes him as an adherent 
” secretly for fear of tlie Jews.” Most likely he was a disciple, 
but belonged only to the wider circle of adherents. The account 
given in the Fourth Gospel .suggests that the writer, faced with 
these various difficulties, as.sumed a double tradition : (1) that 
Joseph of Arimathaea, a wealthy disciple, buried the body of 
Christ; (2) that the person in question was Joseph of Arimathaea 
a ” councillor,” and solved the problem by substituting Nicodc- 
mus as the councillor; hence he describes both Joseph and 
Nicodemus (xix. 39) as co-operating in the burial. Some critics 
(e,g. Strauss, Life of Jesus, ch. 96) have thrown doubt upon 
tlie story, regarding some of the details as invented to suit the 
prophecy in Isa. liii. 9. “ they made his grave with the wricked, 
and with the rich in his death ” (for various translations, see 
Hastings’s Diet, Bible, ii. 778). But in the absence of any 
reference to this prophecy in the Gospels, this view is uncon- 
vincing, though the correspondence is remarkable. 

The striking character of this single appearance of Joseph of 
Arimathaea led to the rise of numerou.s legend.s. Thus William 
of Malmesbury says that he was sent to Britain by St Philip, 
and, having received a small island in Somersetshire, there 
constructed “ with twisted twigs ” the first Qiristian church in 
Britain- afterwards to become the Abbey of Glastonbury. The 
legend says that his staff, planted in the ground, became a thorn 
flowering twice a year (see Glastonbury). This tradition - 
whidh is given only as such by Malmesbury himself — is not | 
confirmed, and there is no mention of it in either Gildas or Bede, i 

> Generally identified with Kamathaim-Zophim, the city of 
Eikanah in the hillv district of Ephraim (i Sam. i. 1), near Diospolis 
(Lydda). See Euseb., Onomasticon, 225. 12. 


Joseph also plays a large part in the various versions of the 
Legend of the Holy Grail (see Grail, The Holy). 

JOSEPH 1. (1678-1711), Roman emperor, was the eWer son 
of the emperor Lipoid I. and his third wife, Eleanora, countess 
palatine, daughter of Philip William of Neuburg. Bom in 
Vienna on the 26th of July 1678, he was cwjucated strictly by 
Prince Dietrich Otto von Salm, and became a good lin^ist. 
In 1687 he received the crown of Hungary, and he was eL^ed 
king of the Romans in 1690. In 1699 he married Wilhelmina 
Amalia, daughter of Duke Frederick of Brunswick-Liineburg, 
by whom he had two daughters. In 1702, on the outbreak of 
the War of the Spanish Succession, he saw his only military 
.service. He joined the imperial general Louis of Baden in the 
siege of Landau. It is said that when he was advised not to go 
into a place of danger he replied that those who were afraid 
might retire. He succeeded his father as emperor in 1705, and 
it was his good fortune to govern the Austrian dominions, and 
to be head of the empire during the years in which his trusted 
general Ih-ince Eugene, either acting alone in Italy or with the 
duke of Marlborough in Germany and Flanders, was beating 
the armies of Louis XIV. During the whole of his reign 
Hungary was disturbed by the conflict with Francis R6ck6czy IL, 
who eventually took refuge in France. The emperor did not 
himself take the field against the reljels, but he is entitled to a 
large share of the credit for the restoration of his authority. He 
reversed many of the pedantically authoritative measures of his 
father, thus placating all opponents who could be pacified, and 
he fought stoutly for what he believed to be his rights. Joseph 
showed himself very independent towards the pope, and hostile 
to the Jesuits, by whom his father had been much influenced. 
He had the tastes for art and music which were almost hereditary 
in his family, and was an active hunter. He began the attempts 
to settle the question of the Austrian inheritance by a pragmatic 
sanction, winch were continued by his brother Charles VI. 
Joseph died in Vienna on the ijih of April 1711, of small-pox. 

See F. Krones von Marchland, Grundriss der Ofisterreichischen 
Geschichte (1882); F, Wagner, Historia Josepht Cmesmis (17-^0); 
J. C. Herchonhahn, Geschichte der Hegierung Kaiser Josephs /. 
(1780-1789); C. van Noorden, Europdische Geschickte im / 6 \ Jahr 
hmdert (1870 1882). 

JOSEPH IL (1741-1790), Roman emperor, eldest son of the 
empress Maria Theresa and her husband h’rancis L, was bom on 
the 13th of March 1741, in the first stress of the War of the 
Austrian Succession. Maria Theresa gave orders that he was 
only to be taught ns if he were amu.sing himself ; the result was 
that he acquired a habit of crude and superficial study. His 
real education was given him by the writings of Voltaire and 
the encyclopaedists, and by the example of Frederick the Great. 
His useful training was conferred by government officials, who 
were directed to instruct him in tJie mechanical details of the 
administration of the numerous states composing the Austrian 
dominions and the empire. In 1 761 he was made a member of 
the newls’ constituted council of state {Staatsrath) and began to 
draw uj) minutes, to which he gave tlie name of “ reveries,” for 
lus mother to read. These papers contain the germs of his later 
policy, and of all the disasters which finally overtook him. He 
was a friend to roligiou.s toleration, anxious to reduce the power 
of the Church, to relieve the pea.santTy of feudal burdens, and 
to remove restrictions on trade and on knowledge. So far he 
did not differ from Frederick, Catherine of Russia or his own 
brother and successor Leopold II., all enlightened rulers of the 
i8th-centur>^ stamp. Where Joseph differed from great con- 
temporary rulers, and where he was very close alun to the 
jacobins, w^as in the fanatical intensity of his belief in the power 
of the state when directed by reason, of his right to speak for 
the state uncontrolled by laws, and of the reasonablcners of 
his own reasons. Also he had inherited from his mother all the 
belief of the house of Austria in its ” august ” quality, and its 
claim to acquire whatever it found desirable for its power or its 
profit. He was unable to understand that his philosophical 
plans for the moulding of mankind could meet wra pardonable 
opposition, llie overweening character of the man was obvious 
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to Frederick, who, after their first interview in 1769, described 
him as ambitious, and as capable of setting the world on fire. 
The French minister Vergennes, who met Joseph when he was 
travelling incognito in 1777, judged him to be “ ambitious and 
despotic/* 

Until the death of his mother in 1780 Joseph was never quite 
free to follow his own instincts. After the death of his father 
in 1765 he became emperor and was made co-regent by his 
mother in the Austrian dominions. As emperor he had no real 
power, and his mother was resolved that neither husband nor 
son should ever deprive her of sovereign control in her hereditary 
dominions. Joseph, by threatening to resign his place as 
co-r^ent, could induce his mother to abate her dislike to 
religious toleration. He could, and he did, place a great strain 
on her patience and temper, as in the case of the first partition 
of Poland and the Bavarian War of 1778, but in the last resort 
the empress spoke the final word. During these wars Joseph 
travelled much. He met Frederick the Great privately at 
Neisse in 1769, and again at Mahrisch-Neustadt in 1770. On 
the second occasion he was accompanied by Prince Kaunitz, 
who.se conversation with Frederick may be said to mark the 
starting-point of the first partition of Poland. To this and to 
every other measure which promised to extend the dominions 
of his house Joseph gave hearty approval. Thus he was eager 
to enforce its claim on Bavaria upon the death of the elector 
Maximilian Joseph in 1777. In April of that year he paid a 
visit to his si.sler the queen of France (see Marik Antoinette), 
travelling under the name of Count Falkensteiri. He was well 
received, and much flattered by the encyclopaedists, but his 
observations led him to predict the approaching downfall of 
the French monarchy, and he was not impressed favourably by 
the army or nav)\ In 1778 he commanded the troops collected 
to oppose Frederick, who supported the rival claimant to 
Bavaria. Real fighting was averted by the unwillingness of 
J<Vederick to embark on a new war and by Maria Tlieresa’s 
determination to maintain peace. In April 1780 he paid a visit 
to Catherine of Russia, against the wisli of his mother. 

The death of Maria Theresa on the 27th of November 1780 
left Joseph free. He immediately directed his government on a 
new course, full speed ahead. He proceeded to attempt to 
realize his ideal of a wise despotism acting on a definite system 
for tlie good of all. The measures of emancipation of the 
peasantry which his mother had begun were carried on by him 
with feverish activity. The .spread of edu('alion, the seculariza- 
tion of church lands, the reduction of the religious orders and 
the clergy in general to complete submission to the lay state, 
the promotion of unity by the compulsory use of the German 
language, everything which from the point of view of rSth- 
century philosophy appeared “ rea.sonable ’* was undertaken 
at once. He strove for administrative unity with characteristic 
haste to reach results without preparation. His anti-clerical 
innovations induced Pope Pius VI. to pay him a visit in July 
1782. Joseph received the pope politely, and showed himself a 
good Catholic, but refused to be influenced. So many inter- 
ferences with old customs began to produce unrest in all parts 
of his dominions. Meanwhile he threw himself into a succession 
of foreign policies all aimed at aggrandisement, and all equally 
calculated to offend his neighbours — all taken up with zeal, and 
dropped in discouragement. He endeavoured to get rid of 
the Barrier Treaty, which debarred his Flemish subjects from 
die navigation of the Scheldt; when he was opposed by France 
he turned to other schemes of alliance with Russia for the 
partition of Turkey and Venice. They also had to be given up 
in the face of the opposition of neighbours, and in particular of 
France. Then he resumed his attempts to obtain Bavaria — 
this time by exchanging it for Belgium — and only provoked the 
formation of the FursUnbund organized by the king of Prussia. 
Finally he joined Russia in an attempt to pillage Turkey. It 
began on h^ part by an unsuccessful and discreditable attempt 
to suiprise Belgrade in time of peace, and was followed by the 
ill-managed campaign of 1788. He accompanied his army, but 
showed no capacity for war. In November he returned to 
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Vienna with ruined health, and during 1789 was a dying man. 
The concentration of his troops in the east gave the malcontents 
of Belgium an opportunity to revolt. In Hungary the nobles 
were all but in open rebellion, and in his other states there 
were peasant risings, and a revival of particularist .sentiments. 
Joseph was left entirely alone. His minister Kaunitz refused 
to visit his sick-room, and did not see him for two years. His 
brother l^opold remained at Florence. At last Joseph, worn 
out and broken-hearted, recognized that his ser^^antK could not, 
or would not, carry out liis j)lan.s. On the 30th of Junuar>' j 700 
he formally withdrew all his reforms, and he died on the 20th 
of February. 

Joseph il. was twice married, first to Jsal)ella, daughter of 
Philip, duke of Parma, to whom he was attached. After her 
death on the 27th of November 1763, a polit'cal marriage was 
arranged with Jo.sepha (d. 1767), daughter of Charles Albert, 
elector of Bavaria (the emperor Charles Vll.). It proved 
extremely unhappy. Joseph left no children, and was succeeded 
by liis brother Leopold 11 . 

Many volume® of tiie cmperor'.s corrc®|K)ndcnce liave besen pub- 
lished, Among them art* Marui ihetesia and Joseph 11 . Ihn 
Koffcspondinz samt Urivjen Josephs an seinen liruder Leopold 
(1867-1868); Joseph I!, nnd Leopold von Toskana. Ihr Byie/wechsel 
rySt-iygo (1872); Joseph 11 . und Kathurina von I^ussland. Ihr 
bricfwechsel (1869) ; and Mafia A ntoinette, Joseph II. und Leopold 11 , 
Ihr Briefwechsel (i86()): all edited bv‘ A. Hitter von Arneth. 
Other collections are: Joseph //., Leopold tl. und Kaunitz, Ihr 
lirie/weckselt edited by A. Beer (rW/j); Coire.^pondances iniintes de 
Vempereur Joseph II. avec son ami, le comte de Cobenslet son premier 
ministre, le prince de Kaunitz, edited by S. Brunner (X871) ; Joseyph II. 
und Gra! Ludwig Cobenzl. Ihr Bfietwechsel, ediuul by A. Beer and 
J. von Fiedler (1901); and the Gcheime Korrespondenz Josephs II. 
mit seinem Minister in den Oesterrt'ichischen Nirdcrlanden, Vevdinand 
Graf Trauttmannsdorff edited by H. Schlitlcr (1902). 

Among the lives of Joseph may be mentioned : A. ). Oross-Hoihnger, 
Geschichie Josephs II. (i847); 'C. Baganel, Histoire de Joseph II, 
(1843; German translation by F. Ivtihlcr, 1844); 11 . Meyuert, Kaiser 
Joseph II. (1862); A. Uovr I Joseph II. (1882); A. Jilgei, Kaiser 
Joseph II. und Leopold 11 . (1867); A. Fournier, Joseph II. (1885): 
j and J. Wendrinski, Kaiser Joseph II. (1880), There is a useful 
small volume on the emperor by j. I'ranck Bright (1897). Uthesr 
l)ooks which may be consul ttHi are : G. Wolf, Das U nterrichtswesen in 
Oesterreich unter ]osebh II. (1880), and Oeslerreuh und Preu.ssen 
jySo-ijgo (1880), A. Wolf and II. von JCwiedencck-Siidenhorst, Oestev- 
reich unter Maria Theresia, Joseph II. und Leopold II. (1882 1884) ; 
H. Scblittor, Die Kegierung Josephs 11 , in den Oesterreichischen 
Niedarlanden (1900); and Pius VI. und Joseph U, (1894): 

O. Lorenz, Joseph IJ. und die Bclgischc Revolution (1862); und 
I-. Delplacc, Joseph II. at. la revolution brabanfonne (1890). 

JOSEPH, FATHER (Francois Leclekc du Tremblay) 
(1577-1638), French Capucliin monk, the confidant of Richelieu, 
w'as the eldest .son of Jean Lcclerc dii 'Tremblay, president of 
the chamber of requests of the parlemcnt of Paris, and of Marie 
Metier de Liifayette. As a boy he received a careful classical 
training, and in 1595 made an extended journey through Italy, 
returning to take up the career of arms. He served at the siege 
of Amiens in 1597, and then accompanied a special embassy to 
Ixindon. In 1599 Baron de Mafllier, by which name he was 
known at court, renounced the world and entered the Capuchin 
monastery of Orleans. He embraced the religious life with 
great ardour, and became a notable preacher and reformer. 
In ifio6 he aided 2\ntoinette d’ 0 rl 6 ans, a nun of Fontevruult, to 
found the rtformed order of the Filles du Calvaire, and wrote a 
manual of devotion for the nuns. Ills proselytizing zeal led him 
to send missionaries throughout the Huguenot centres— he had 
become provincial of Tourame in 1613. He entered politics at 
the conferences of Loudun, when, as the confidant of the queen 
and the papal envoy, he opposed the Gallican claims advanced 
by the parlement, which the princes were upholding, and suc- 
ceeded m convincing them of the schismatic tendency of Galli- 
canism. In 16x2 lie began those personal relations with 
Richelieu which have indissolubly joined in history and legend 
the cardinal and the ‘‘ Eminence grlse,” relations which research 
has not altogether made clear. In 1627 the monk assisted at 
the siege of La Rochelle. A purely religious reason also made 
him Richelieu’s ally against the Habsburgs. He had a dream of 
arou.sing Europe to another crusade against the Turks, and 
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believed that the house of Austria was the obstacle to that 
universal European peace which would make tiiis possible. As 
Richelieu’s agents therefore, this modern Peter the Hermit 
manoeuvred at the diet of Regensburg (1630) to thwart the aggres- 
sion of tlie emperor, and then advised the intervention of 
Gustavus Adolphus, reconciling himself to the use of Protestant 
armies by the theory that one poison would counteract another. 
Thus the monk became a war minister, and, though maintaining 
a persona) austerity of life, gave himself up to diplomacy and 
politics, lie died in 1638, just as the cardinalate was to be 
conferred upon him. The story that Richelieu visited him 
when on his death-bed and roused the dying man by the words, 
“ Courage, Father Joseph, we have won Breisach,” is apocryphal. 

See p-fignicz, Le Pdre Joseph et Richelieu a work based 

lar^^ely on original and unpublished sources. Father Joseph, 
according to this biography, would seem not to have Uictured 
Richelieu in the fashion of the legends, whatever his moral inllueiice 
may have been in strengthening Richelieu's hands, 

JOSEPHINE (Marie Rose Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie) (1763-1814), empress of the French, was l^rn in 
the island of Martinique on the 23rd of June 1763, being the 
eldest of three daughters of Joseph Tascher de la Pagerie, 
lieutenant of artillery. Her beauty and grace, though of a 
languid Creole style, won the affections of the young officer the 
vicomte de Beauharnais, and, after some family complications, 
she was married to him. 'Pheir married life wa.s not wholly 
happy, the frivolity of Josephine occasioning her husband 
anxiety and jealousy. Two children, Eugene and Hortense, 
were the fruit of the union. During Josephine’s second residence 
in Martinique, whither she proceeded to tend her mother, 
occurred the first troubles with the slaves, which resulted from 
the precipitate action of the constituent assembly in emancipat- 
ing them. She returned to her husband, who at that time 
entered into political life at Paris. Her beauty and vivacity 
won her many admirers in the salons of the (mpital. As the 
Revolution ran its course her husband, as an cx-noble, incurred 
the suspicion and hostility of the Ja(!obins; and his ill-success 
at the head of a French army on the Rhine led to his arrest and 
exe('ution. Thereafter Josephine was in a position of much 
perplexity and some hardship, but the friendship of Barras and 
of Madame Tallien, to both of w'hom she was then much attached, 
brought her into notice, and she was one of the queens of 
Parisian society in the year 1795, when Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
services to the French (xmvention in scattering the malcontents 
of the capital (13 Vend^miairc, or October 5, 1795) brought 
him to the front. There is a story that she became known to 
Napoleon through a visit paid to him by her son Eugene in order 
to beg his help in procuring the restoration of his father’s sword, 
but it rests on slender foundations. Jn any case, it is certain 
that Bonaparte, howe^'e^ he came to know her, was speedily 
captivated by her charms. She, on her side, felt ver>* little 
affection for the thin, impecunious and irrepressible suitor; but 
by degrees she came to acquiesce in the thought of marriage, 
her hesitations, it is said, being removed by the influence of 
Barras and by the nomination of Ifonaparte to the command 
of the army of Italy. The civil marriage took place on the 
9th of March 1796, two day.s before the bridegroom set out for 
his command. He failed to induce her to go with him to Nice 
and Italy. 

Bonaparte’s letters to Josephine during the campaign reveal 
the ardour of his love, while she rarely answered them. As he 
came to realize her shallowness and frivolity his passion ( ooled ; 
but at the time when he resided at Montebello (near Milan) in 
1797 he still showed great regard for her. During his absence 
in Eg>^pt in 1798-1799, her relations to an officer, M. Charles, 
were most compromising ; and Bonaparte on his return thought 
of divorcing her. Her tears and the entreaties of Eugene and 
Hortense availed to bring about a reconciliation; and during 
the period of the consulate (1799-1804) their relations were on 
the whole happy, though Napoleon’s conduct now gave his 
consort grave cause for concern. His brothers and sisters more 
than once begged him to divorce Josephine, and it is known that, 


from the time when he became first consul for life (August 1802) 
with large powers over the choice of a successor, he kept open 
the alternative of a divorce. Josephine’s anxieties increased 
on the proclamation of the Empire (May 18, 1804); and on 
the ist of December 1804, the eve of the coronation at Notre 
Dame, she grained her wish that she should be married anew to 
Napoleon with religious rites. Despite her care, the emperor 
procured the omission of one formality, the presence of the 
parish priest; but at the coronation scene Josephine appeared 
radiant with triumph over her envious relatives. The august 
marriages contracted by her children Eugene and Hortense 
seemed to establish her position; but her ceaseless extravagance 
and, above all, the impossibility that she should bear a son 
strained the relations between Napoleon and Josephine. She 
complained of his infidelities and growing callousness. The end 
came in sight after the campaign of 1809, when Napoleon caused 
the announcement to be made to her that reasons of state 
compelled him to divorce her. Despite all her pleadings he 
held to his resolve. The most was made of the slight technical 
irregularity at the marriage ceremony of the 1st of December 
1804; and the marriage was declared null and void. 

At her private retreat. La Malmaison, near Paris, which she 
had beautified with curios and rare plants and flowers, Josephine 
closed her life in dignified retirement, Napoleon more than once 
came to consult her upon matters in w^hich he valued her tact 
and good sense. Her health declined early in 1814, and after 
his first abdication (April 11, 1814) it w'as clear that her end 
was not far off. The emperor Alexander of Russia and Frederick 
William III, of Prussia, then in I*aris, requested an interview 
with her. She died on the 24th of May 1814. Her friends, 
Mme de R 4 musat and others, pointed out that Napoleon’s 
good fortune deserted him after the divorce; and it is certain 
that the Austrian marriage clogged him in several ways. 
Josephine’s influence was used on behalf of peace and moderation 
both in internal and in foreign affairs. Thus she begged Napoleon 
not to exe<‘utc the due d’Enghien and not to embroil himself in 
Spanish affairs in 1808. 

Sue M. A. Lc Nomnaiid, Memoires histoviques et secrets de Josephine 
(2 vols , 1820) ; Lettres de NapoUon a Josephine (1833) ; J. A. Aubc'nas, 
Hist, de Vimpl'vatrice Josephine (2 vols., 1858-1859); (, 'J urquan, 
VJmpdratrice Josephine (2 vols,, 1895-1896); F. MaSvSoh, 

(3 vols., 1899-1902); Napoleon* s Letters to /osf />/;/«<' (1796- 1812), 
translated and edited by H. F. Hall (1903). Also the Memoirs of 
Mme de R6musat and of liausset, and F. W. Sergeant, The Empress 
Josephine (1908), (J. Hl. R.) 

JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS (r. 37-f. 95 ?), Jewi.sh historian and 
military commander, was bom in the first year of Caligula 
(37-38). His father belonged to one of the noblest priestly 
families, and through his mother he claimed descent from the 
Asmonaean high priest Jonathan. A precocious student of the 
Law, he made trial of the three sects of Judaism — Pharisees, 
Sadducecs and Essenes — before he reached the age of nineteen. 
Then, having spent three years in the desert with the hermit 
Banus, who was presumably an Essene, he became a Pharisee. 
In 64 he w'ent to Rome to intercede on behalf of some priests, 
his friends, whom the procurator Felix had sent to render account 
to Caesar for some insignificant offence. Making friends with 
Alityrus, a Jewish actor, who was a favourite of Nero, Jo.sephus 
obtained an introduction to the empress Poppaea and effected 
his purpose by her help. His visit to Rome enabled him to 
speak from personal experience of the power of the Empire, 
w'hen he expostulated with the revolutionary’’ Jew’s on his return 
to Palestine. But they refused to listen; and he, with all the 
Jews who did not fly the country, was dragged into the great 
rebellion of 66. In company with two other priests, Josephus 
was sent to Galilee under orders (he says) to persuade the ill- 
affected to lay down their arms and return to the Roman 
allegiance, which the Jewish aristocracy had not yet renounced. 
Having sent his tw’o companions back to Jerusalem, he organized 
the forces at his disposal, and made arrangejnents for the 
government of his province. His obvious desire to prcser\’e 
law and order excited the hostility of John of Giscala. who 
endeavoured vainly to remove him as a traitor to the national 
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cause by inciting the Galileans to kill him and by persuading 
the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem to recall him. 

In the spring of 67 the Jewish troops, whom Josephus had 
drilled so sedulously , fled before the Roman forces of Vespasian 
and Titus. He sent to Jerusalem for reinforcements, but none 
came. With the stragglers who remained, he held a stronghold 
against the Romans by dint of his native cunning, and finally, 
when the place was taken, persuaded forty men, who shared 
his hiding-place, to kill one another in turn rather than commit 
suicide. They agreed to cast lots, on the understanding that the 
second should kill the first and so on. Josephus providentially 
drew' the last lot and prevailed upon his destined victim to live. 
Their companions were all dead in accordance with the compact ; 
but Josephus at any rate survived and surrendered. Being led 
before Vespasian, he was inspired to prophesy that Vespasian 
would become emperor. In consequence of the prophecy his 
life was spared, but he was kept close prisoner for two years. 
When his prophecy was fulfilled he was liberated, assumed the 
name of Flavius, the family name of Vespasian, and accom- 
panied his patron to Alexandria. There he took another wife, 
as the Jewess allotted him by Vespasian after the fall of Caesarea 
had forsaken him, and returned to attend Titus and to act as 
intermediary between him and the Jews who still held Jerusalem. 
His efforts in this capacity failed; but when the city was 
stormed (70) Titus granted him whatever boon he might ask. 
So he secured the lives of some free men w’ho had been taken 
and (by the gift of Titus) certain sacred books. After this he 
repaired to Rome and received one of the pensions, which 
Vespasian (according to Suetonius) was the first to bestow upon 
Latin and Greek writers. He was also made a Roman citizen 
and received an estate in Judaea. Thenceforward he devoted 
himself to literary work under the patronage of Vespasian, Titus 
and Domitian. As he mentions the death of Agrippa II. it is 
probable that he lived into the 2nd century; but the date of 
Agrippa’s death has been challenged and, if his patron Epaphro- 
ditus may be identified with Nero’s freedman, it is possible that 
Josephus may have been involved in his fall and perished under 
Domitian in 95. 

Works. — i . The Jewish W(tf (n«pl rov 'im/daiVot; iroA^/uou), the oldest 
of Josephus' extant writings, was written towards the end of Vespa- 
sian's reign (69-79). The Aramaic original has not been pre.scrved; 
but the Greek version was prepared by Josephus himself in conjunc- 
tion with competent Greek scholar.^. I ts purpose in all j)robability 
was, in the first instance, to exhibit to the Babylonian Jews the 
overwhelming jwwer of Rome and so to deter them from repeating 
the futile revolt of tlic Jews of ]\'ilestinc. Of its seven Ixxiks, the 
first two survey the history of the jews from the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Antiochus Epiphanes to the outbreak of war in 67, and 
here Josephus relies upon some such general history as that of 
Nia)laus of Damascus. The rest deals with the events of the war 
(67-73) which fell more or less within his ov/n knowledge. Ve.spa.sian, 
l itus and Agrippa II. testified (he tells us) to his accuracy. Kepre- 
sentalives of the Zealots would probably have protested against his 
pro-Roman prejudices. 

2. The Jewish Antiquities (’Iwi/HaiVf; *Apx^o\oyla) covers in twenty 
hooks the history of tne Jews from the creation of the world to the 
outbreak of the war with Home. It was finished in the thirteenth 
year of Domitian (93). Its purpose was to glorify the Jewish nation 
in the eyes of the Roman world. In the part covered by the l^ok.s 
of the Bible Josephus follows them, and that mainly, if not entirely, 
as they are translated into Greek by the Seventy (the Septuagint 
version). Being a Pharisee, he sometimes introduces traditions 
of the Elders, which are either inferences from, or embroideries of, 
the biblical narrative. Sometimes, also, he gives proof of .wme 
knowledge of Hebrew and supplements his scriptural authorities, 
which indude i Esdras, from general (ireek histories. For the later 
period he uses the Creek Esther, with its additions, i Maccabees, 
Polybius, Strabo and Nicolaus of Damascus. But towards the end 
he confesses that he has grown weary of his task, and his history 
becomes meagre. The work contains accounts of John the Baptist 
and Jesus, which may account for the fact that Josephus' writings 
were rescued from oblivion by the Christians. But the description 
of Jesus as " a wise man, if indeed one should call hinri a man, can 
hardly be genuine, and the assertion " this was the Christ " is equally 
doubtful, unless it be assumed that the Greek word Christos had be- 
come technical in the sense of false-Christ or false-prophet among 
non-Christian Jews. 

3. Josephus wrote a narrative of his own Life in order to defend 
himself against the accusation brought by his enemy Justus of 
Tiberias to the effect that he had really been the cause of the Jewish 


rebellion. In his defence Josephus departs from the facts as narrated 
in thQ Jewish IVar and represents himself as a partisan ol Home and, 
therefore, as a traitor to his ow^n people from the t>egihning, 

4. The two books Against Apion are a defence or apology directed 
against current misrepresentations of the Jews. Earlier titles are 
Concerning the Antiquity of the Jews or Against the Cree/ts. Apion was 
the leader of the Alexandrine embassy which opposed Philo and his 
companions when they appt*arwl in behalf of the Alexandrine Jews 
before C\'iiigula. The defence which Josephus puts forward has a 
permanent v'aluc and shows him at his best. 

The Greek text of Josephus' works has been tnlited with full collec- 
tion of clillerent readings by H. Niese (Berlin, 1 8^7-1895) . The 
Teubner text by Nal>er is ba.sed on this. I'he translation into English 
of VV. VVhiston has been (superficially) revisetl by A. K. Shilleto 
(1889-1890). Scluircr {History of the Jewish People) gives a full 
bibliography. (J - H. A. H.) 

JOSHEKAN, a small province of Persia ('overing about 1000 
scj. m. Pop. about 5000. It has a yearly revenue of about 
£1200, and is held in fief by the family of Bahram Mirza, Muizz 
ed Dowdeh (d. 1882). Its chief town and the residence of the 
governor used to be Joshekan-Kali, a large village with fine 
gardens, formerly famous for its carpets (/vv;//), hut now the clticf 
place isMaimeh, a little city with a population of 2500, situated 
at an elevation of 6670 ft., about 63 m. from Isfahan in a north- 
westerly direction and 13 m. south-west of Joshekun-Kali. 

JOSHUA, BOOK OF, the sixth book of the Old Testament, 
and the first of the group known as the “ Former Prophets.” 
It takes its name from Joshua’ the son of Nun, an Ephraimite 
who, on the death of Moses, assum(*cl the leadership to which he 
had prcx iously been dc.signated by his chief (Deut. xxxi. 14 .scq., 
23), and proceeded to tlic conquest of tlie land of Canaan, d'he 
hook differs from the Pentateuch or Torah in ihi! absence of 
legal matter, and in its intimate connexion with the narrative 
in the lx)oks which follow. It is, however, the proper sequel 
to the origins of the people as related in Genesis, to tlie exodus 
of the Israelite tribes from Egypt, and their joiirneyings in the 
wildernc.ss. On these and also on literary grounds it is often 
(onvenient to cla.ss the first six books of the Bible as a unit 
under the term ” llexateiich.” For an exhaustive detailed 
study has revealed many signs of diversity of authorship which 
combine to show that the book is due to the in('orporation of 
older material in two main redactions; one deeply imbued with 
the language and thought of Deuteronomy itself (D), the other 
of the post-exilic priesily circle (J^) which gave the l^entatcuch 
its pre.sent form. That the older sources (which often prove 
to be composite) are actually identical with the Yah wist or 
Judaean (J) and the Elohist or Ephraimite (E) narratives (on 
which .see Genesis) is not improl)able, though, especially as 
regards the former, still very uncertain. In general the literary 
problems are exceedingly intricate, and no attempt can be made 
here to deal with them as fully as they de.serve. 

The bwasiofi,- ThQ book falls naturally into two main parts, 
of which tl)e first, the crossing of the Jordan and the conquest 
of Palestine (i. xii.) is mainly due to Deuteronomic compilers. 
It opens with the preparation:; for the crossing of the Jordan and 
the capture of the powtirful city Jerii'ho. Ai, near Bethel, is 
taken after a temporary repulse, and Joshua proceeds to erect 
an altar upon Mt Khal (north of Shechem). For the fullness 
with which the ex ents arc rc(’orded the writers were probably 
indebted to local stories. 

The l.sraclites arc at Abcl-ShittiTn (already reached in Nuni. xxv. i). 
Moses is dead, and foshua enters upon his task with the help of 
the 'I ransjordanic tribes who have already received their territory (i). 
The narrative is of the later prophetic stamp (D; cf. Deut. iii. 
18-22, xi. 24, where Moses is the speaker; xxxi. 1-8), but may t)C 
based upon an earlier and shorter record (K; w/. i scq., 10, iia). 

’ Heb. fihdshua] later Jeshua\ Gr. ‘Mout, whence “ le,sus " 
in the A.V. of Hel). iv. 8; another form of the name is Ho.shca 
(Nuin. xiii. 8, 16). The name may mean " yah(weh) is wealth, or 
is (our) war-cry, or saves." The only extra-biblical notice of 
joshua is the inscription of more than doubtful genuineness given 
by Procopius (Vand. ii. 20), and mentioned also by Moses of Chorene 
(Hist, Arm. i. 18). It is said to have stood at Tingis in Mauretania, 
and to have borne that those who erected it had fled before *liioovs 
6 K^ffrhs. For the medieval Samaritan Book of Joshua, sec 
T. juynljoll, Chronicum samaritanum (1846); j. A. Montgomery, 
The Samaritans (1907), PP- 
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Of th« miasion of the spies to Jericho, two vereions were current 
(dupUcates ii. 3, 18; v. 15 seq. breaks the coonexion between vv, 

13 and x8, but is resumed in w, ; D’s addition is to be recog- 

nised in ii. 9^11. The incident occupies at least four days, but the 
main narrative reckons three days between i. xx and iii. a. Next 
follow the passage of the Jordan (commemorated by the erection of 
twelve stones), the encampment at Gilgal, and the observance of the 
rile of clrcuxxxcision and of the pasaover (iii.-v.). The complicated 
narrative m iii.-iv. is of composite origin (contrast iii. 17 with iv. 
10 scq., 19; iv. 3, 8 with w. 9t 20; and cf. iii. 12 with the superfluous 
IV. 2, &c.). As in ii., D has amplihed (iii. 46, 7, 106, iv. 9-xoa, 12, 
14; more prominently in iv. 21-v. i, v. 4'-8), and subsequently H (or 
a hand akm to P) has worked over tiie whole (iii. 4, note the number 
and the prohibition, cl. Num. i. 51 ; ill. 8, 13 scq. ; iv. 13, 19; v. 10-12). 
Circumcision, already familiar from Exod^ iv. 26, Deut. x. x6, is here 
regarded as a new nle (v. 2, 9, supplemented by vi;. i, 4-8), but 
the conflicting views have been liarmouhscd by the words the second 
time '' (v. 2), Gilgal is thus named from the “ rolling away " of 
the "reproach of Egypt/' (v, 9), but iv. 20 suggests a different 
origin, via. the saerM stone-circle (cf. Judges iii. 19, R.V. mxrg.). 
An older account of the divine commission to Joshua appears in the 
archaic passage v. 13 15 (cf. Moses in Exod. iii.). Fusion of sources 
is obvious in the story of the fall of Jericho (contrast vi. 5 and v. 
JO, w. 21 and 24, tw. 22 and 25) ; according to one (E ?) the people 
march seven times round the city on one day, tlie ark and the piests 
occupying a prominent position (vi. 4-6, 76-^, 12 seq., x6«, 20 [part], 
22~24|; but in the other they march every day for seven days, 
liolh licre and in the preceding chapters the Septuagint has several 
variation.«i and omissions, due either to an (unsuccessful) attempt 
to simplify the present difficulties, or to the use of another recension. 
The curse pronounced by Joshua upon the destroyexl city of Jericho 
(vi. 20) should be associated with an incident in tho reign of Aliab 
which is acquainted with the story (i Kings xvi. 34) ; the city, how- 
ever, reappears in Joshua xviii. 21; 2 Sam. x. 5. Achan's sacrilege, 
the cause of the repulse at Ai and of the naming of the valley of 
Achor (vii.), is introduced by vi. 18 seq., 24/;, and, as its spirit shows, 
is ox relatively later date. It contains some probable traces of 1) 
(in vii. 5, 7, II seq., 15, 25) aud P jin w. 1, 18, 24 seq.). The capture 
of Ai has marks nf the same dual origin ns the preceding chapters 
(c£. viii. 3n with 10, and contrast viii. 3-9 with v. 12; w, 5-7 with 
18, 20; u, 19 witli a8). 'I'he general resemblance between chs. 
vii.-viii. and the war with llcnjamin (judges xx.) should be noticed. 

Conquests in Palestine , — The erection of the altar, not at the 
.scene of battle (cf. 1 Svain. xiv. 35) hut on Mt Ebal (viii. 30-35, 
D)., presuppo.ses the conquest of central Palestine and the 
removal of the ark from Gilgal. These, however, are not 
narrated, and,, unless some account of them ha.s been replaced by 
the present passage, thi.s portion of the concjuest was ignored. 
Possibly the passage is not in its original position : in the 
Septuagint it appears after ix, 2, while Josephus {Ant, v. x, 19) 
and the Samaritan book of Joshua read it before ch. xiii.; 
Dillmann, however, would place it after xi. 23. The capture 
of Jeiicho and Ai is followed by the succes.sfiil stratagem ot 
the Gibconites to make peace with Israel (ix.). This involve.^ 
them in a war with the southern Canaanites; Joshua intervenes 
and obtains a crowning victor)* (x.). The camp is still at Gilgal. 
A similar conquest of the northern Canaanites follows (xi.), and 
the first part of the book concludes with a summary of the 
results of the Israelite invasion (xii.). 

So satisfactory explanation of viii. 30-35 has been found, yet lx. i 
seq. seems to show Ihal it was the prelude to the Canaanitc wars. 
In contrast to the absence of any reference to the occupation of 
central J Palestine, the conquest of the south was current in several 
divergent traditions. Two records are blended in ix. ; one nanates 
the covenant with the (iiheonites, the other that with tlie Hivites 
(properly liivviles) ; and in the latter Joshua has no place {w. 4 seq., 
(thy 7, II- 14, &c.). The former has additions by i> (w. gOy 10, 24 
secj.) and by V {v. 15 last clause, 17-21); the latter, in accordance 
with the legislation of its day (posterior to Ezek. xliv. 0 sqq,), does 
not allow the Gibconites to minister to the temple or altar, but merely 
to the " congregation," a characteristic post-exilic term (contrast 
vv. 2i and 23; and on 27 see Sept, and commentaries). The story 
of the covenant conflicts with the notice that Gibeon was still an 
independent Canaanitc city in David's time (2 Sam. xxi. 2), The 
defeat of the southern coadition is based, as tlie doublets siiow, u|>on 
two sources; tlie war arises fnim two causes (vengeance upon the 
Gibeonites, and the attempt to overthrow Israel), and concludes with 
a twofold victory ; in x. i(>-24 the kings are pursued to Makkedah 
and slain, in v. 11 they are smitten by a great hailstorm in their 
flight to Asekah (cf. 1 Sam. vii. 10, xiv. 15, in the same district). 
Rcdactional links have been added, apparently by D, to whom is 
possibly due the stanxa quoted from the book of Jashar (v. x2soq.), 
a poetical address to tlie sun and moon, of the nature of a prayer 
or spell for their aid (cf. Judges v. 20, and see Ecclus. xlvi. 4). The 


literal interpretation of this picturesque quotation has been influenced 
by the prosaic comments at the end of v. 13 and beginning of t'. 14. 
Verse 15, which closes the account, anticipates v, 43; the Septuagint 
omits both. The genoraliaing narrative (x. zB-^3)., which is doc to 
D in its present form, is partly based upon old matter (e.g, the 
capture of Makkedah), but is inconsistent with what precedes 
(v. 37, see V. 23 sqq.) and follows (capture of Debir, v. 38 seq., see 
XV. 1 5 ; J udges i. 11). 'J'he description of the conquest of me normem 
Canaanites is very similar to that of the south. The main part is 
from an older source (xi. 1, 4-9; see Deborah), the amplifications 
(v, 2 scq.) are due to D, as also are the summary {vv, 10-23,01, ci^le 
of X. 28-43), And the enumeration of the total results of the invasion 
(xii.), which includes names not previously mentioned. 

Division of the Land^^^-Thc result of the event.s narrated in the 
first part of the book i.s to ascribe the entire subjugation of Canaan 
to Jo.shua, whose centre was at Gilgal (x. 15, 43). He is now 
** old and advanced in years,’' and although much outlying land 
remained to be possessed, he is instructed to divide the con- 
quered districts among the western tribes (xiii. 1 sqq.). This 
is detailed at length in the second part of the book. With the 
completion of the division his mission is accomplished. The 
main body of this part (xiii. 15-xiv. 5; xv.-xvii.; xviii. ii-xxi. 
42 ; xxii. 7-34) is in its present form almost entirely due to P. 

In regard to detoils, xiii. 2-6 (now D) expresses the view that the 
conquest was incomplete, and numbers districts chiefly in the 
south-west and in the Lebanon. Two sources deal with the inherit- 
ance of tlic cast Jordan tribes in terms which are*'— (a) general (xiii. 
8-12, D), and {b) precise {vv, X5-32, P). The latter stands between 
the duplicate pas^^cs xiii. 14 and 32 scq. (see the Sept.). With 
the interest taken in these tribes, cf. for (a) i. 12-18; Dcut. iii. 12 -22, 
and the sequel in Joshua xxii. i-fl; and for (f>) xxii. 9 soq. ; Num. xxxii. 
P's account of the division opens with an introductory notice of tlie 
manner in which Eleazar the priest and Joshua (note the order) 
prepare to complete the work which Moses had begun (xiv. 15). 
It opens with Judah, its borders (xv. 1-12) and cities (w, 20-62), 
and continuers with the two Joseph tribes, Ephraim (xvi. 4-9, 
contrast details in w, 1-3) and Manasseh (xvii. i-io, cf. Nuni. 
xxvi. 30-32, xxvii. I'H; P). There is now a break in the naitative 
(xviii. 2-10, source uncertain): seven tribes have not yet received 
an inheritance, and Joshua (alone) encourages them to send three 
men from each tribe to walk through the land— excluding the terri- 
tory of Judah and Jo.scph — and to bring a description of it to him, 
after which he divides it among tliem by lot. now resulne^i 
with an account cf the borders and cities of Benjamin (xviii. 11- 28), 
Simeon, Zebulun, Issachar, A.sher, Naphtali aml ’Dan (xi.x.; on v. 47, 
see below); «and, after tiie subscription (xix. 51), concludes with the 
institution of the cities of refuge (xx., cf. Num. xxxv.), and of the 
Levitical cities (xxi., contrast the earlier brief notice, xiii. 14, 33). 
Chaptex xx. , belonging to the I' redaction, lias certain points of contact 
with Deut. xix. whicli, it is very important to observe, are wanting 
in the Septuagint; and xxi. 43-45 closes D's account 01 th: division, 
and in the Septuagint contains matter most of which is now given 
by P in xix. 49 seq. Two narratives describe the dismissal of the trans- 
Jordanic tribes after their co-operation in the conquest, viz, xxii. i-o 
\D) , and xxii. 9 .seq. ( P) ; cf. above, on xiii, 8 seq. P, with the descrip- 
tion of the erection of tiie altar {v, 34, (iilead ? ; of. Gen. xxxi. 47 seq.), 
is apparently a late rc-writing of some now obscure incident to 
emphasize tiie unity of worsliip. P’s account of the distribution of 
land among the nine and a tMlf tribes by Eleazar and Joshua (from 
xiv. 1-5 to xix. 51) appears to have be^ on the lines laid down in 
Num. xxxiv. (P). The .scene, according to xviii, i, Is Shiloh, and 
this verse, which does not belong to the context, should apparently 
precede P's narrative in xiv. i. Hut of the occupation of Shiloh, 
the famous Ephraimite sanctuary and the scat of the ark, we have 
no information. The older source, however, presupposes that 
Judah and the two Josef >h tribes have acquired their territory; 
the remaining seven are blamed for Uieir indiUerence (xviii. 2-xo, 
see above), and receive their lot conjointly at the camp at Shiloh. 
But if the location is an attempt to harmonize with xviii. i, Gitgal 
should probably be restored. The section xviii. 2-10 is followed 
by xxi. 43 8eq. /alx>ve), and may have been preceded originally by 
xiii. 1, 7 (where read ; inheritance for the seven tribes) ; in its present 
form it .appi'ars to be due to D. Another account of the exploits 
of Judah and Joseph can be traced here and there; e,g, in xiv. 6-15 
(where Caleb receives Hebron as his inheritance and the " land 
had rest from war "), and xvii. 14-18 (where Joseph receives an 
additional lot); but where these traditions have not been worked 
into later narratives, they exist only in fragmentary form and are 
chiefly recognizable by their standpoint. They arc characterized 
by the view that the conquest was only a partial one, and one which 
was neither the woric of a single man nor at his instigation, but due 

^ Traces of composite material may be recognized — (rt) where, in 
place of boundaries, P has given lists of cities which appear to be 
taken from other sources (cf. the instructions in xviii. 9), and (6) in 
the double headings (see Addis, The Hexateuchy i. 230, note i, and the 
commentaries). 
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entirely to individual or tribal achievements. This view can be 
traced in xiii. 13, xv. 63 (cf. the parallel Judges i 21 in contrast to 
e. 6)^ xvi. 10 (Judges i 29], xvii. xi-13 ( fudmi. 27 seq 0 .and in the 
references to sopaxate tri()al or family exploits: xv. i3'-i9,xix. 47 
(cf. Judges i. 34 seq., xviii.). 

Two closing addresses are ascribed to Joshua, one an exhorta- 
tion similar to the homilies in secondary portioas of Deuteronomy 
(xxiii.; cf. Moses in Deixt. xxviii. seq.,and Samuel's last address 
in 1 Sam. xii.), which virtually excludes the other (xxiv.), where 
Joshua assembles the tribes at Shechem (Shiloh, in the Septua- 
gint) and passes under review the history of Israel from the 
days of heathenism (before Abraham was brought into Canaan) 
down through the o[}pression in Egypt, the exodus, the conquest 
in East Jordan and the occupation (k ^naan. A few otherwise 
unknown details are to be found (xxiv. 2, 11 seq. 14). The 
address (which is extremely important for its representation of 
the religious conditions) is made the occasion for a solemn 
covenant whereby the p^ple agree to cleave to Yahweh alone. 
This is commemorated by the erection of a stone under the oak 
by the sanctuary of Yahweh (for the tree with its sacred pillar, 
see Gen. xxxv. 4; Judges ix. 6). The people are then dismissed, 
and the book closes in ordinary narrative style with the death of 
Joshua and his burial in his inheritance at Timnath-serah in 
Mt Ephraim (cf. xix. 49 scq.); the burial of Joseph in Shechem; 
and the death and burial of Eleaaar the son of Aaron in the 
hill of Phinehas." 

Chapter xxiv. presupposes the complete subjection of theCanaan- 
ites and is of a late prophetic stamp. Some signs of amplification 
{e.g. w. Ill), 13, 31) suggest that it was inserted by a Dcuteranomic 
hand, evidently distinct from the author of xxiii. But elsewhere 
there arc traces of secondary Dcutoronomic expansion and of internal 
incongruities in Doutcronomic narratives; contrast xiv. (>-15 with 
Joshua's extermination of the “ Anakim " in xi, 21 seq.; the use of 
this name with the Philistines " of xiii. 2 (see X^hilistinesL or the 
conquests in xi. 16-23 with the names in x. 3<>-'43. All these 
passages arc now due to D; but not only is Deuteronomy itself 
composite, a twofold redaction can be traced in Judges, Samuel and 
Kings, thus involving the deepen* iitcrary problems of Joshua witli 
the historical books gcnoraUyJ Both Jashua xxiii. and xxiv. arc ■ 
closely connectf^d with the very complicated introduction to the 
era of tlic “ judges " in Judges ii. 6 sqq., and ii. actually resume 

J oshua xxiv. 28 sqq., while the Septuaigint jippcnds to the close of 
oshna the beginning of the story 01 Ehud (Judges iii, 12 .seq.). Both 
judges i.- ii.5 and chap, xvii.-xxi. are of po.st^Deutcronomic insertion, 
and they represent conditions analogous to the? older notices imbedded 
in the later work of P ()udge.s i. 21, xix. lo 12, cf. Jo.shua xv. O3; 
see Judges ad fin.). Moreover, P in its turn shows elsewhere 
definite indications of different periods and standpoints, and the fluid 
state ot the book at a late age is shown by the presence? of Dcutem 
nomic elements in josliua xx., not found in the .Septuagint, and by the 
numerous and often striking readings which the latter recension 
presents. 

l aliie of tJie Book , — The value of the book of Joshua is 
primarily religious ; its fervency, its conviction of the destiny of 
Israel and its inculcation of the unity and greatne.ss of the God 
of Israel give expression to the philosophy of Israelite historians. 
As an historical record its value must depend upon a careful 
criticism of its contents in the light of biblical history and 
external information. Its description of the conquest of Canaan 
comes from an age when the event was a shadow of the past. 
It is an ideal view of the manner in which a divinely appointed 
leader guided a united people into the promised land of their 
ancestors, and, after a few brief wars of extermination (x.-xii.), 
died leaving the people in quiet possession of their new inherit- 
ance (xi. 23; xxi. 44 seq.; xxiii. i).- On the oUvct hand, the 
earlier inhabitants were not finally subjugated until Solomon’s 
reign (i Kings ix. 20); Jerusalem was t^en by David from the 
Jebusites (2 Sam. v.); and several sites in its neighlwurhood, 
together with important fortresses like Gezer, Megiddo and 
Taanach, were not held by Israel at the first. There arc traces 

* The close relation between what may be called the Deutcronomic 
history (Joshua-Kings) and its introduction (the legal book of 
Deuteronomy) independently show the difficulty of supporting the 
traditional date ascribed to the latter. 

® G. F. Moore {Ency. Bib., col. 2608, note 2) draws attention to 
the instructive parallel furnished by the Greek legends of the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnesus (the '' return " of the Heracleidae, 
the partition of tlie land by lot, &c.). 


of other <^nflicting traditioas representing independent tribal 
efforts which were not successful, and the Israelites are even said 
to live in the midst of Conaanites, intermarrying with them and 
adopting their cult (Judges i.-iii. 6). From a careful consider- 
ation of all the evidence, both internal and external, biblical 
scholars are now almost unanimous that the more finished picture 
of the Israelite invasion and settlement cannot be accepted as 
a historical record for the age. It accords with this that the 
elid>orate tribal-lists and boundaries prove to be of greater 
value for the geography than for the history of Palestine, and 
the attempts to use them as evidence for the early history of 
Israel have involved numerous additiomtl ditVicuUies and 
confitsion.^ 

The book of Joshua has ascribed to one man conquests which 
are not coi^irmed by subsequent history. The capture of 
Bethel, implied rather than described in Joshua viii., is elsewhere 
the work of the Joseph tribes (judges i. 32 sc|q., cf, features in the 
conquest of Jericho, Joshua vi. 35). Joshua’s victory in north 
Palestine has its parallel in Judges iv. at another period (see 
Deboiuih), and Adoni-zedek of Jerusalem (Joshua x.) ran 
scarcely be severed from the Adoni-bezek taken by the tribes of 
J udah and Simeon ( j udges i. 5-7 ). The prominence of J oshua as 
military and religious leader, and especially his connexion with 
Shechem and Shiloh, have suggested that he was a hero of the 
Joseph tribes of central Palestine (viz. Ephraim and Manasseh). 
Moreover, the traditions in Joshua viii. 30-ix. 2, and Deut. xxvii. 
1-8 seem to place the arrival at Mt Ebal immediately after the 
crossing of the Jordan. I’his implic:; that Israel (like Jacob in 
Gen. xxxii.) crossed by the Jabbok, and in fact the Wndi Faria 
provides an easy road to Shechem, to the south-easit of which 
lies Juleijil; and while thi.H is the Gilgal of Deut. xi. 30, 
the battles at Jericho and Ai (Joshua ii. scq.) occur naturally 
after the encampment at thc'southern Gilgal (near Jericho). The 
alternative view (.sec especially Stad(‘, (iesch. Isr, i. 133 sqq.) 
connects itself partly with the ancestor of all the tribes (Jacob, 
i.e. Israel), and partly with the eponym of the Joseph tribes 
whose early day.^ were spent around Shechem, the removal of 
whose bones from Egypt must liave found a prominent place in 
the traditions of the tril)es concerned ((ren. 1 . 25; Exod. xiii, 19 ; 
Joshua xxiv. 32). According to one view (Stadc, Wellhausen, 
Guthe, &c.) only the Joseph trib(?s were in Jilgypt, and separate 
tribal movements (see Juuaii) have been incorporated in the 
growth of the traditifjn; the probability that the specific tradi- 
tions of the Joseph tribes have been cxcisTd or .siiborrlinated finds 
.support in the manner in which the Judaean P ha.s abridged and 
conKised the tribal lists of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

The serious character of the problems of early Israelite hi.stor>’ 
can be perceivcfl from the renewed endeavours to pre.sent an 
adequate outline of the (ourse of events; for a criticism of the 
most prominent hypotheses see Cheyne, Ency, Hih. art. Tribes ” 
(col. 5209 seq.); a new theory has been more recently advanced 
by E. Meyer {Die Israeliten u. ihre Nachharstdmme, 1906). But 
Joshua as a tribal hero docs not belong to the earliest phase in 
the surviving traditions. He hus no place in the oldest 
surviving narratives of the exodus (Wellhausen, Steucmagcl); 
and only later sources add him to Caleb (Num. xiv. 30; the 
reference in Deut. i. 38 is part of an insertion), or regard him as 
the leader of all the tribes (Deut. iii. 21 , 28). As an attendant of 
Moses at the tent of meeting he appears in cjuite seiondaiy 
pa.ssages (Exod. xxxiii. 7-T1; Num. xi. 28). His defeat of the 
Amalckite.s is in a narrative (Exod.xvii. 8 16) which belongs more 

Tht? historical probU?ms arc noticed in all biblical liistories, and 
in tht? commentaries on Joshua and Jud|{fs. Afjainst the ordinary 
critical view, sec J. Orr, Problem of the 0 . 1 . (1905) pp. 240 setj. 
This writer (on whom see A. S. Peake, The Interf^eter, 1908, pp. 2^2 
seq.) takes the book as a whole, allowance being made? for the? 
generalizing tendency p(?culiar to all summaries." His argumt nt 
that " the circumstantiality, local knowledge and evidently full 
recollection of the narratives (in Joshua) give confidence in the truth 
of their statements " is one which historical criticism in no flold 
would regard as conclusive, and his contention that a redactor 
would hardly incorporate conflicting traditions in bis narrative 
" if he believed they contradicted it " begs the question and 
ignores Oriental literature 
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naturally to the wilderness of Shur, and it associates him with 
traditions of a movement direct into south Palestine which finds 
its counterpart when the clan Caleb is artificially treated as 
possessing its seats with Joshua's permission. But points of 
resemblance between Joshua the invader and Saul the founder 
of the (north) Israelite monarchy gain in weight when the tradi- 
tions of both recognize the inclusion or possession of Judah^ and 
thus stand upon quite another plane as compared with those of 
David the founder of the Judaean dynasty. Instead of rejecting 
the older stories of Joshua’s conquests it may be preferable to 
infer that there were radical divergences in the historical views 
of the past. Consequently, the parallels between Joshua and 
Jacob (see Stcuernagcl’s Commentary^ p. 150) arc more signifi- 
cant when the occupation of central Palestine, already implied 
in the book of Joshua, is viewed in the light of Gen. xlviii. 22, 
where Jacob as conqueror (cf . the very late form of the tradition 
in Jubilees xxxiv.) agrees with features in the patriarchal 
narratives which, in implying a settlement in Palestine, are 
entirely distinct from those which belong to the descent into 
Egypt (see especially, Meyer, op, ciL pp. 227 seq., 414 seq., 433; 
Luther, ib. 108 seq.). The elaborate account of the exodus 
gives the prevailing views which supersede other traditions of 
the origin both of the Israelites and of the worship of Yahweh 
(Gen. iv. 26). Several motives have influenced its growth,^ and 
the kernel — the revelation of Yahweh to Moses — has been 
developed until all the tribes of Israel are included and their 
history as a people now begins. The old traditions of conquest 
in central Palestine have similarly been extended, and have been 
adapted to the now familiar view of Israelite origins. It is 
this subordination of earlier tradition to other and more predom- 
inating representations which probably explains the intricacy 
of a book whose present text may not have been finally fixed 
until, as Dillmann held, as late as about 200 b.c. 

Bibliography. — See the coinmentaries of Dillmann, Stcuernagel 
Molzinger (German), or the concise edition by H, \V. Uobinson in 
the Century Bible ; also articles on “ Joshua ” by G. A, Smith, 
Hastings’s D. B., and G. V, Moore, Ency. Bib, ; Kittel in Hist. 0/ the 
Hebrews^ i. 202 sqq.; W. H, Bennett, in Haupt’s Sacred Books of 
the Old Testament; Carpenter and Harford-Battersbv, Comp, of 
Hexaieuch, ch. xvii. ; S. K. Driver, Lit. of the O.T. (8th ed., 1909). 
'rhese give further bibliographical information, for which see also the 
articles on the books of the Pentateuch. (S. A, C.) 

JOSHUA THE STYLITE, the reputed author of a chronicle 
which narrates the history of the war between the Greeks and 
Persians in 502-506, and which is one of the earliest and best 
historical documents preserved to us in Syriac. The work owes 
its preservation to having been incorporated in the third part 
of the history of pseudo-Dionysius of Tell-Mabre, and may 
probably have had a place in the second part of the Ecclesiastical 
History of John of Asia, from whom (as Nau has shown) pseudo- 
Dionysius copied all or most of the matter contained in his third 
part. The chronicle in question is anonymous, and Nau has 
shown that the note of a copyist, which w'as thought to assign 
it to the monk Joshua of Zuknin near Amid, more probably 
refers to the compiler of the whole work in which it was incor- 
porated. Anyhow the author was an eyewitness of many of 
the events which he describes, and must have been living at 
Edessa during the years when it suffered so severely from the 
Persian War. His view of events is everv’where characterized 
by his belief in overruling Providence; and as he eulogizes 
Flavian II., the Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch, in warmer 
terms than those in which he praises his great Monophysite 
contemporaries, Jacob of SSrugh and Philoxenus of Mabbdg, he 
was probably an orthodox Catholic. 

The chronicle was first made known by Assemani’s abridgeil 
Latin version (B. O, i. 260-283) and was edited in 187O by the abb^ 
Martin and (with an English translation) by W. Wright in 1882. After 
an elaborate dedication to a friend — the ” priest and abbot ” Ser- 
gius — a brief recapitulation of events from the death of Julian in 
363 and a fuller account of the reigns of the Persian kings P^rGz 
(457-484) and Bal&sh (484-488), the writer enters upon his main 


} E.g. the vici 8 ««itudcs of Levitical families, other migrations into 
Palestine, &c. The story of Joseph lias probably been used as a 
link (see Luther, op. cii. pp. 142 seq.). 


theme — the history of the disturbed relations between the Persian 
and Greek Empires from the beginning of the reign of Kaw&d I. 
(489-531), which culminated in the great war of 502-506. From 
October 494 to the conclusion of peace near the end of 506, the 
author gives an annalistic account, with careful specification of dates, 
of the main events in Mesopotamia, the theatre of conflict— such as 
the siege and capture of Amid by the Persians (502-503), their unsuc- 
cessful siege of Edessa (503), and the al)ortive attempt of the Greeks 
to recover Amid (504-505). The work was probably written a few 
years after the conclusion of the war. The style is graphic and 
straightforward, and the author was evidently a man of good 
education and of a simple, honest mind. (N. M.) 

JOSIAH (Hftb. yd *s/iiyydhi/, perhaps ** Yah[weh] supports”), 
in the Bible, the grandson of Manassch, and king of Judah. He 
came to the throne at the age of eight, after the murder of his 
predecessor Amon. The circumstances of his minority are not 
recorded, nor is anything related of the Scythian inroads which 
occurred in the latter half of the 7th century b.c., although 
some passages in the books of Jeremiah and Zephaniah are 
supposed to refer to the events. The storm which shook the 
external states was favourable to the peace of Judah; the 
Assyrian power was practically broken, and that of the Chaldeans 
had scarcely developed into an aggressive form. Samaria thus lay 
within the grasp of Josiah, who may have entertained hopes 
of forming an independent power of his own. Otherwise, it is 
not clear why we find him opposing himself to the Egyptian king 
Nerho, since the assumption that he fought as an Assyrian 
vassal scarcely agrees with the profound reforming policy 
ascribed to him. At all events, at the battle of Megiddo^ he 
lost both his kingdom and his life (608 b.c.), and for a few 
years Judah was in the hands of Egypt (2 Kings xxiii. 29 seq.). 
The chronicler gives a rather different account of the battle, 
and his allusion to the dirge uttered by Jeremiah over his 
death (2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25; i Esd. i. 32) represents the 
tradition which makes this prophet the author of the book of 
Lamentations. 

The reign of Josiah is important for the biblical account of 
the great religious reforms which began in his eighteenth year, 
when he manifested interest in the repair of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, In the course of this work the high priest Hilkiah 
discovered a ” law-book ” which gave rise to the liveliest 
concern. The reasons for believing that this roll was substan- 
tially identical with the book of Deuteronomy were already 
appreciated by Jerome, Chrysostom, Theodoret and others,^ 
and a careful examination shows that the character of the refor- 
mation which followed agrees in all its e.ssential features with 
the prescriptions and exhortations of that book. (Sec Deutero- 
nomy.) But the detailed records in 2 Kings xxii. .seq. are 
evidently written under the influence of the reforms themselves, 
and are not contemporar)^ (see Kings, Book of). They are 
further expanded, to agree with still later ideals, in 2 Chron, 
xxxiv, seq. The original roll was short enough to be read at 
least twice in a day (xxii. 8, 10), and hence only some portions 
of Deuteronomy (or of an allied production) may be intended. 
Although the character of the reforms throws remarkable light 
upon the condition of religion in Judah in the time of Josiah, it 
is to be observed that the writings of the contemporary prophets 
(Jeremiah, Ezekiel) make it ver\» questionable whether the 
narratives are thoroughly trustworthy for the history of the 
king’s measures. (See further Jews, 8 16.) (S. A. c.) 

jtfSIKA, M1KL05 [NICHOLAS], Baron (1794-1865), Hun- 
garian novelist, was bom on the 28th of April 1794 at Torda in 
Transylvania, of aristocratic and wealthy parents. After finish- 
ing the usual course of legal studies at Kolozsvdr (Klausenburg), 
he in 1811 entered the army, joining a cav^ry regiment, with 
which he subsequently took part in the Italian campaign. On 
the battlefield of Mincio (February 8, 1814) he was promoted 
to the grade of lieutenant. He served in the campaign against 
Napoleon, and was present at the entr}' of the Allied Troops 
into Paris (March 31, 1814). In 1818 Josika resigned his 

- Or " Magdolos” (Herod, ii. 159), i.e. some ** Migdal ” (tower) 
of Judaea, not the Migdol of Exod, xiv. 2; ]er. xliv. i. 

» Sec ^eit. /. .^/ttest, Wissenschaft (1902), pp. 170 seq., 312 »eq.; 
Journ, Bib. Lit, (1903b p. 50. 
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commission, returned to Hungary, and married his first wife 
Elizabeth Ka^i. The union proving an unhappy one, J6sika 
parted from his wife, settled on his estate at Szurdok in Transyl- 
vania, and devoted himself to agricultural and literary pursuits. 
Drawn into the sphere of politics, he took part in the memorable 
Transylvanian diet of 1834. About this time J6sika first began to 
attract attention as a writer of fiction. In 1836 his Abafi laid the 
foundation of his literary reputation. This novel gives a vivid 
picture of Transylvania in the time of Sigismund BAtori. J6sika 
was soon afterwards elected member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences and of the Kisfaludy Society ; of the latter he became, 
in 1841, director, and in 1842 vice-president. In 1847 appeared 
at the Transylvanian diet as second deputy for the county of 
Szolnok, and zealously supported the movement for the union of 
Transylvania with Hungary proper. In the same year he was 
converted to Protestantism, was formally divorced from his wife, 
and married Baroness Julia Podmaniezky, herself a writer of 
considerable merit, with whom he lived happily until his death. 
So great was J6sika’s literary activity that by the time of the 
revolution (1848) he had already produced about sixty volumes of 
romances and novels, besides numerous contributions to perio- 
dicals. Both as magnate of the upper house of the Hungarian 
diet and by his writings Jdsika aided the revolutionary move- 
ment, with which he was soon personally identified, being chosen 
one of the members of the committee of national defence. Con- 
sequently, after the capitulation at Vilagos (Aug. 13, 1849) 
he found it necessary to flee the country, and settled first at 
Dresden and then, in 1850, at Brussels, where he resumed his 
literary pursuits anonymously. In 1864 he removed to Dresden, 
in which city he died on the 27th of February 1865. The 
romances of Jdsika, written somewhat after the style of Sir 
Walter Scott, are chiefly of an historical and social-political 
character, his materials being drawn almost entirely from the 
annals of his own country. Among his more important works 
may be specially mentioned, besides Abafi — The Poet Zrinyi 
(1843); The Last of the (1837); The Bohemians in Hungary 

(i839y; /t.9f/f<?r(T853); //,(i86i); and /I Vegvdr- 

iak^ a tJile of the time of the Transylvanian prince Bethlen GAbor, 
1864. Many of Jdsika’s novels have been translated into 
German. 

See K. Moenich and S. Viitkovich, Magyar Tr6k N^vtara (187O) ; 
M. Jhlcai, “ J6sika Mikl6s Kml^kezete," A Kisfaludy-Tdrsasdg Ev- 
lapjai^ Oj folyam^ vol, iii. (1869); G. W. Stcinacker, Vngarische 
Lyriker (1874). C£. also J6sika’s autobiography — Emldkirat^ vol. iv. 

JOSIPPON, the name usually given to a popular chronicle of 
Jewish history from Adam to the age of Titus, attributed to an 
author Josippon or Joseph ben Gorion.^ The name, though at 
one time identified with that of the historian Josephus, is perhaps 
a corruption of Hegesippus, from whom (according to Trieber) 
the author derived much of his material. The chronicle was 
probably compiled in Hebrew early in the loth century, by a 
Jewish native of south Italy. The first edition was printed in 
Mantua in 1476. Josippon subsequently appeared in many 
forms, one of the most popular being in Yiddish (Judaeo- 
German), with quaint illustrations. Though the chronicle is 
more legendary than historical, it is not unlikely that some 
good and even ancient sources were used by the first com- 
piler, the Josippon known to us having passed through the 
hands of many interpolators. The book enjoyed much vogue 
in England. Peter Morvyn in 1558 translated an abbreviated 
version into English, and edition after edition was called 
for. Lucien Wolf has shown that the English translations 
of the Bible aroused so much interest in the Jews that there 
was a wide.spread desire to know more about them. This led 
to the circulation of many editions of Josippon, which thus 
formed a link in the chain of events which culminated in 
the readmission of the Jews to England by Cromwell. (I. A.) 

JOSS, in the pidgin-English of the Chinese seaports, the name 
given to idols and deities. It is used adjectivally in regard to 

^ A prefect of Jerusalem of this name is mentioned by Josephus, 
Bell. Jud, ii. 20. 3. 
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many things connected with religious rites, such as ** joss-house,’' 
a temple; joss-stick,” a stick which when burned gives forth 
a fragrant odour and is used as incense ; ” joss-paper,” paper cut 
to resemble money (and sometimes with prayers written upon it) 
burned in funeral and other ceremonies, ” Joss ” is not a 
Chinese word, and is protmbly a corruption of Port, deos, god, 
applied by Portuguese navigators in the 16th century to the idols 
worshipped in the East Indies. The Dutch form is joosge 
(diminutive of foos), whence the Javanese dejos, and the English 
yoss, later joss. The word seems to have been carried to China 
by English seamen from Batavia. 

JOS’!*, ISAAK MARKUS (1793-1860), Jewish historical writer, 
was born on the 22nd of February 1793 at Bernburg, and studied 
at the universities of Gottingen and Berlin. In Berlin he began 
to teach, and in 1835 received the appointment of upper ma.sler 
in the Jewi.sh commercial school (called the Philanthropin) at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Here he remained until his death, on 
the 22ncl of November i860. The work by which he is chiefly 
known is Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Zeit der Maccabder, 
in 9 vols. (1820-1829), which was afterwards supplemented by 
Neuerc Geschichte der Israeliten von f (1846 -1847), and 
Geschichte des J udenthums und seiner Sekten ( 1 857-1859). l ie also 
published an abridgment under the title AUgemeine Geschichte 
des israelitischen I’oikes ( 1831-1832), and an edition of the Mishna 
with a German translation and notes (6 vols., 1832 -1834). The 
Israelitische Annalen were edited by him from 1839 to 1841, and 
he contributed extensively to periodicals. 

See Ziriidorf, haah Markus Just und seine ireunde (Ciaciniuiti, 
1880 ). 

JOTUNHEIM, or Jotun Fjeldk, a mountainous region of 
southern Norway, lying between Gudbrandsdal on the east and 
Jostedalsbrae and the; head of the Sogne fjord on the we.st. 
Within an area of about 950 sq. m. it contains the highest moun- 
tain in the Scandinavian Peninsula — Galdhdpiggcn (8399 ft.) 
—and several others but little inferior. Such are (Jlittertind 
or Glitretind (8380), and Memurutind (7966)^ which face 
Galdhopiggen across the northward-sloping Visdal; Knutshuls 
tind (7812) and .several other peaks exceeding 7000 ft., to the 
south, between lakes (Jjende and Bygdin, and Skagastdlstind 
(7723) in the west of the region, above the Utladal, the (diief 
summit of the magnificent llorunger. The upper parts of the 
main valleys are of characteristic form, not ending in lofty 
mountain- walls but comparatively low and level, and bearing 
lakc.s. The name Jotunheim (giants’ home) is a modern 
memorial of the mountain-dwelling giants of Norse fable; the 
alternative name Jotun Fjclde was tlu; first bestowxd on the 
region, when it was explored in 1820 by the geologist Balthasar 
Matthias Keilhau (1797 1858). Jn modem times the region 
has attracted mountaineers and many visitors accustomed to 
rough lodging and difficult travelling. 

JOUBERT, BARTHELEM Y CATHERINE ( 1 769-^ 1 799), French 
general, the .son of an advocate, was born at Pont de Vaux (Ain) 
on the 14th of April 1769. Jn 1784 he ran away from school to 
enlist in the artillery, but was brought back and sent to .study 
law at Lyons and Dijon. In 1791 he joined the volunteers of 
the Ain, and was elected by his comrades successively corporal 
and .sergeant. In January 1792 he became sub-lieutenant, and 
in November lieutenant, having in the meantime made his first 
campaign with the army of Italy. In 1793 he di.stingui.shed 
himself by the brilliant defence of a redoubt at the (!ol di Tenda, 
with only thirty men against a battalion of the enemy. Wounded 
and made prisoner in this affair, Jouliert was released on parole 
by the Austrian commander-in-chief, Devins, soon afterwards. 
In 1794 he was again actively engaged, and in 1795 he rendered 
such con.spicuous service as to be made general of brigade. In 
the campaign of 1796 the young general commanded a brigade 
under Augereau, and foon attracted the special attention of 
Bonaparte, who cau.sed him to be made a general of division in 
December, and repeatedly selected him for the command of 
important deUchments. Thus he was in charge of the retaining 
force at the battle of Rivoli, and in the campaign of 1799 

XV, J7a 
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(invasion of Austria) he commanded the detached left vring of 
Bonaparte's army in I'irol, and fought his way through the 
mountains to rejoin his chief in Styria. He subsequently held 
various commands in Holland, on the Rhine and in Italy, where 
up to January 1799 he commanded in chief. Residing the post 
in consequence of a dispute with the civil authorities, Joubert 
returned to France and married (June) Mile de Montholon. 
But he was almost immediately summoned to the field again. 
He took orver the command in Italy from Moreau about the 
middle of July, but he persuaded his predece&ior to remain at the 
front and was largely guided by his advice. The odds against 
the French troops m the disastrous campaign of 1 799 (see French 
Revolutionary Wars) were too heavy, Joubert and Moreau 
were quickly compelled to give battle by their great antagonist 
Suvorov. The battle of Novi was disastrous to the French arms, 
not merely because it was a defeat, but above all because joober 1. 
himself was amongst the first to fall (Aug. 15, 1799). Joubert 
died before it could be shown whether his genius was of the first 
rank, but he was at any rate marked out as a future great captain 
the greatest captain of all ages, and his count^men intui- 
tively associated him with Hoche and Marceau as a great leader 
whose early death disappointed their highest hopes. After the 
battle his remains were brought to Toulon and buried in Fort 
La Malgue, and the revolutionary government paid tribute 
to his memory by a ceremony of public mourning (Sept. 16). 
A monument to Joubert at Bourg was raacd by order of 
louis XVlll., but another memorial was afterwards erected 
at Pont de Vaux. 

Sec? Guilb(?rt, Notice sur la vie tie H. C. Joubert : Chevrier, Le 
Ginhal Joubert d'aprH $a correspondance (2n(l ocl., 1884). 

JOUBERT, JOSEPH (1754-1824), French moralist, was bom 
at Montignac ((brreze) on the 6th of May 1754. After completing 
Ills studies at Toulouse he spent some years there as a teacher. 
His delicate health proved unequal to the task, and after two 
years spent at home in .study Joubert went to Paris at tlie be- 
ginning of 1778. He allied himself with the chiefs of the philo- 
sophic party, especially with Diderot, of whom he was in some 
sort a disciple, but his closest friendship was with the abb6 de 
Fontanes. In 1790 he was recalled to his native place to act 
as juge de paix, and carried out the duties of his office with great 
fidelity. He had made the acquaintance of Mme de Beaumont 
in a Burgundian cottage where she liad taken refuge from the 
rerror, and it was under her in.spiration that Joubert’s genius 
was at its l)est, The atmo.sphere of serenity and affection with 
which she surrounded him seemed necessary to the development 
of what Sainte-Bcuve calls his esprit aile, ami du ciel el des 
hauteurs.” Her death in 1803 was a great blow to him, and his 
literary activity, never great, declined from that time. In 1809, 
at the solicitation of Joseph de Bonald, he was made an inspector- 
general of education, and his professional duties practically 
absorbed his interests during the rest of his life. He died on the 
3rd of May 1824. His manuscripts were entrusted by his widow 
to Chateaubriand, who published a selection of Pensees from 
them in 1838 for private circulation. A more complete edition 
was published by JoubertV. nephew, Paul de Raynal, under the 
title Pensees, essais^ maximes et correspondance (2 vols., 1842). 
A selection of letters addressed to Joubert was published in 1883. 
Joubert constantly strove after perfection, and the small quantity 
of his work was partly due to his desire to find adequate and 
luminous expression for his discriminating criticism of literature 
and morals. 

If Joubert 'S readers in England arc not iinmerous, he is well 
known at second hand llirough the sympathetic essay devoted to 
him in Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criticism (1st soTics). See 
Sainte-Beuve, Causcries du lundi, vol. i.; Portraits littiraires, \’X) 1 . ii.; 
and a notice by Paul de Raynal, prefixed to the edition of 1842. 

JOUBERT, PETRUS JACOBUS (1834-1900), commandant- 
general of the South African Republic from 1880 to 1900, was 
bom at Cango, in the district of Oudtshoom, Cape Colony, on 
the 20th of January 1834, a descendant of a French Huguenot 
who fied to ^k>uth Africa soon after the revocation of the Edict of 


Nantes by Louis XIV. Left ao orphan at an eaily age, Joubert 
minuted to the Transvaal, where he settled in the Wokker- 
stroom district near Laing's Nek and the norch-east angle of 
Natal. There he not only fanned with ^eat success, but turned 
his attention to the study of the law. The esteem in which his 
shrewdness in both fanning and legal affairs was held led to his 
election to the Volkszaad as memter for Wakkerstroom early in 
the sixties, Marthinus Pretorius being then in hts second term of 
office as president. In 1870 Joubert was again elected, and the 
use to which he put his slender stock of leg^ knowledge secured 
him the appointment of attomey^general of the republic, while 
in 1875 he acted as president during the absence of T. F. Buigers 
in Europe. During the first British annexation of the Transvaal, 
Joubert earned for himself the reputation of a consistent irrecon* 
cilable by refusing to hold office under the government, as Paul 
Kruger and other prominent Boers were doing. Instead of 
accepting the lucrative post offered him, he took a leading part 
in creating and direi^ting the agitation which led to the war of 
J880-1881, eventually becoming, as commandant-general of the 
Boer forces, a member of the triumvirate that administered the 
provisional Boer government set up in December 1880 at 
Heidelberg. He was in command of the Boer forces at Laing’s 
Nek, Ingogo, and Majuba Hill, subsequently conducting the 
earlier peace negotiations that led to the conclusion of the 
Pretoria Convention. In 1883 he was a candidate for the pre* 
sidency of the Transvaal, but received only 1171 votes as against 
3431 cast for Kruger. In 1893 he again opposed Kruger in the 
contest for the presidency, standing as the representative of the 
comparatively progressive section of the Boers, who wished in 
some measure to redress the grievances of the Uitlander popula- 
tion which had grown up on the Rand. The poll (though there 
is good reason for believing that the voting lists had been mani- 
pulated by Kruger’s agents) was declared to have resulted in 
7911 votes being cast for Kruger and 7246 for Joubert. After 
a protest Joubert acquiesced in Kruger's continued presidency. 
He stood again in 189S, but the Jameson raid had occurred mean- 
time and the voting was 12,858 for Kruger and 2001 for Joubert. 
Joubert's position had then become much weakened by accusa- 
tions of treachery and of sympathy with the Uitlander agitation. 
He took little part in the negotiations that culminated in the 
ultimatum sent to Great Britain by Kruger in 1899, and though 
be immediately assumed nominal command of the operations 
on the outbreak of hostilities, he gave up to others the chief share 
in the direction of the war, through his inability or neglect to 
impose upon them his own will. His cautious nature, which had 
in early life gained him the sobriquet of “ Slim Piet,*' joined to 
a lack of determination and assertiveness that characterized his 
whole career, led him to act mainly on the defensive; and the 
strategically offensive movements of the Boer forces, such as 
Elandslaagte and Willow^ Grange, appear to have been neither 
planned nor executed by him. As the war went on, physical 
weakness led to Joubert's Anitual retirement, and, though two 
days earlier he was still reported as being in supreme command, 
he died at Pretoria from peritonitis on the 28th of March 1900. 
Sir George White, the defender of Ladysmith, summed up 
Joubert’s character w'hon he called him a soldier and a gentle* 
man, and a brave and honourable opponent.” 

JOUFFROY, JEAN (c. 1412-1473), French prelate and diplo- 
matist, was bom at Luxeuil (Haute-Saone), After entering 
the Benedictine order and teaching at the university of Paris 
from 1435 became almoner to PhiFip the (^d, duke 

of Burgundy, who entrusted him with diplomatic missions in 
France, Italy, Portugal and Castile. Jouffroy was appointed 
abbot of Luxeuil (1451 ?), bi.shop of Arras (1453), and papal 
legate (1459). At the French court his diplomatic duties 
brought him to the notice of the dauphin (afterwards Louis XL), 
Jouffroy entered Ix)uis’s sen’ice, and obtained a cardinal’s hat 
(1461), the bishopric of Albi (1462), and theabbiuy of St Denis 
(1464). On several occasions he was sent to Rome to negotiate 
the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction and to defend the 
interests of tlie Angjevins at Naples. Attached by King I>ouis 
to the sicur dc Beaujeu in the expedition against John V., count 
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of Armagnac, Jouifroy wa$ accused of taking the toym of 
Lectoure by treachery, and of being a party to the murder of 
the count of ^Vnnagnac (1473). He died at Reuilly the same 
year. 

See C. Fierrille, Lf Cardinal Joufffoy €i son temps {r 
(Coutances, Paris, 1874). 

JOUFFROY, THRODORE SIMON (1796-1842), French philo- 
sopher, was bom at Pontets, near Mouthe, department of Doubs. 
In his tenth year, his father, a tax-gatherer, sent him to an uncle 
at Pontarlier, under whom he commenced his classical studies. 
At Dijon his compositions attracted the attention of an inspector, 
who had him placed (1814) in the normal school, Paris. He 
there came under the influence of Victor Cousin, and in 1817 he 
was appointed assistant professor of philosophy at the normal 
and Bourbon schools. Three years later, being thrown upon his 
:^wn resources, he began a course of lectures in his own house, 
and formed literary connexions with Le Courtier jran^ais^ Le 
Globe, UEneyclopidie modeme, and La Revue eurepienne. The 
variety of his pursuits at this time carried him over the whole 
field of ancient and modern literature. But he was chiefly 
attracted to the philosophical system represented by Reid and 
Stewart. The application of “ common sense ” to the problem 
of substance supplied a more satisfactory analytic for him than 
the scepticism of Hume which reached him through a study of 
Kant. He thus threw in his lot w'ith the Scottish philosophy, 
and his first dissertations are, in their leading position, adapta- 
tions from Reid’s Inquiry. In 1826 he wTote a preface to a 
translation of the Moral Philosophy of Stewart, demonstrating 
the possibility of a scientific statement of the laws of conscious- 
ness; in 1828 he began a translation of the works of Reid, and in 
his preface estimated the influence of Scottish criticism upon 
philosophy, giving a biographical account of the movement from 
Hutcheson onwards. Next year he was returned to parlemcnt 
by the arrondissement of Pontarlier ; but the work of legislation 
was ill-suited to him. Yet he attended to his duties coascien- 
tiously, and ultimately broke his health in their di.scharge. In 
1833 he was appointed profcs.sor of Greek and Roman philo.Hophy 
at the college of France and a member cf the Academy of 
Sciences; he then published the Milanges philosophiqucs (4th ed., 
t866 ; Eng. trans. G. Ripley, Boston, 1835 and T838), a collection 
of fugitive papers in criticism and philosophy and hi.story. In 
them is foreshadowed all that he afterwards worked out in 
metaphy,sics, psychology , ethics and aesthet’cs. He had already 
demonstrated in his prefaces the possibility of a psychology apart 
from physiology, of the science of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness distinct from the perceptions of sense. He now classified 
the mental faculties, premising that they must not be confounded 
with capacities or properties of mind. They were, according to 
his analysis, personal will, primitive instincts, volunUiry move- 
ment, natural and artificial signs, .sensibility and the faculties 
of intellect; on this analytic he founded hisschemeof the universe. 
In 1835 he published a Cours de droit naturel (4th ed., 1866), 
which, for precision of statement and logical coherence, is the 
most important of his w'ork.s. Prom the conception of a universal 
order in the universe he reasons to a Supreme Being, who hai» 
created it and who has conferred upon ever>' man in harmony 
with it the aim of his existence, leading to his highest good. 
Good, he says, is the fulfilment of man’s destiny, evil the thwart- 
ing of it. Every man being organized in a particular way ha.s, 
of necessity, an aim, the fulfilment of which is good ; and he has 
faculties for accomplishing it, directed by rea.son. The aim is 
good, however, only w'hen reason guides it for the benefit of the 
majority, but that is not absolute good. When reason ri.se.s to 
the conception of universal order, when actions are submitted, 
by the exercise of a sympathy working necessarily and intuitively 
to the idea of the universal order, the good has been reached, the 
true good, good in itself, absolute good. But he does not follow 
his idea into the details of human duty, though he passes in 
review fatalism, mysticism, pantheism, scepticism, egotism, 
sentimentalism and rationalism. In 1835 Jouffroy’s health 
failed and he went to Italy, where he continued to translate 
the Scottish philosophers. On his return he became librarian 
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to the university, and took the chair of recent philosophy at 
the faculty of letters. He died in Paris on the 4th of February 
1842. After his death were published Nouveaux mAanges 
pkilosophiques (3rd ed., 1872) and Cours d'esihetique (3rd ed., 
1875). The former contributed nothing new to the system 
except a more emphatic statement of the distinction between 
p8>xhology and physiology. The latter formulated hi.s theory 
of beauty. 

Jouffroy’s claim to distinction rests upon his ability as an 
expositor of other men’s idea:?. He founded no system ; he con- 
tributed nothing of importance to philosophical science; he 
initiated nothing which has survived him. Hut his enthusiasm 
for mental science, and his command over tiie language of popular 
exposition, made him a great international medium for the 
transfusion of ideas. He stood between Scotland and France 
and Germany and France; and, though his expositions arc 
vitiated by loose reading of the philosophers he interpreted, he 
did semceablc, even memorable work. 

Sec L. L6vy Bruhl, History of Modern Philos, in France (1890), 
pp. 340-337; C. j. I'issot, th. Jouffrnv ; sa vie et ses Merits (1870); 
J. P. Daniiron, Lssai sur Vhist 'oire de la philos, en I 'ranee au xix*" 
sUcle (1840). 

JOUOSy Juocis, or JooGS (O. Fr. joug, from Lat. jugum, a 
yoke), an instrument of punishment formerly in use in Scotland, 
Holland and possibly other countries. It was an iron collar 
fastened by a short chain to a wall, often of the parish church, 
or to a tree. The (‘ollar w'as placed round the offender’s neck 
and fastened by a padltx:k. The jougs was practically a pillory. 
It was used for ecclesiastical as well as civil offences. Examples 
may still l)e seen in Scotland. 

JOULB» JAMES PRESCOTT (i8i8--i889). English physicist, 
was born on the 24th of December i8r8* at Salford, near Man- 
chester. Although he received some instruction from John 
Dalton in chemistry, most of his scientific knowledge was self- 
taught, and this was e.specially the case with regard to electricity 
and electro-magnetism, the sul)jects in which his earliest 
researches were carried out. From the first he appreciated the 
importance of accurate measurement, and all through his life 
the attainment of exa(‘t (|uantitaiive data was one of his (ihief 
considerations. At the age of nineteen he invented an electro- 
magnetic engine, and in the course of examining its performance 
riiK.satisfaction with vague and arbitrary methods of specifying 
electrical quantities caused him to adopt a convenient and 
.scientific unit, which he took to lx* the amount of electricity 
required to dccompo.se nine grains of water in one hour. In 1840 
he wa.s thus enabled to give a quantitative statement of the law 
according to which heat is produced in a conductor by the 
pas.sage of an electric current, and in succeeding years he pub- 
lished a series of valuable researches oti the agency of electricity 
in transformations of energ}'. One of the.se contained the fir.st 
intimation of the achievement with which his name is most 
widely associated, for it was in a paper read before the British 
Association at Cork in 1843, and entitled “ The Calorific Effects 
of Magneto-electricity and the Mechanical Value of Heat,” that 
he expressed the conviction that whenever mechanical force is 
expended an exact equivalent of heat is always obtained. By 
rotating a small electro-magnet in water, between the poles of 
another magnet, and then measuring the heat developed in the 
water and other parts of the machine, the current induced in 
the coils, and the energy required to maintain rotation, he 
calculated that the quantity of heat cap)able of warming one 
pound of water one degree F. was equivalent to the mcch^ical 
force which could raise 838 lb through the distance of one foot. 
At the same time he brought forward another determination 
based on the heating effects observable when water is fonred 
through capillary tubes; the number obtained in this way was 
770. A third method, depending on the observation of the heat 
evolved by the mechanical compres.sion of air, was employed a 
year or two later, and yielded the number 798 ; and a fourth — the 
well-known frictional one of stirring water with a sort of paddle- 
wheel — yielded the result 890 (see Brit. Assoc. Report, 1845), 
though 81*5 w^as obtained by subsequent repetitions of the 
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experiment. In 1849 he presented to the Royal Society a 
memoir which, together with a history of the subject, contained 
details of a long series of determinations, the result of which was 
772. A good many years later he was entrusted by the com- 
init tcc of the British Association on standards of electric resist- 
ance with the task of deducing the mechanical equivalent of heat 
from the thermal effects of electric currents. This inquiry 
yielded (in 1867) the result 783, and this Joule himself was in- 
clined to regard as more accurate than his old determination by 
the fric'tional method; the latter, however, was repeated with 
every precaution, and again indicated 772*55 foot-pounds as the 
quantity of work that must be expended at sea-level in the 
latitude of Greenwich in order to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water, weighed in vacuo, from 60 ' to 61' F. Ultimately 
the discrepancy was traced to an error which, not by Joule’s 
fault, vitiated the determination by the electrical method, for 
il was found that the standard ohm, as actually defined by the 
British Association committee and us used by him, was slightly 
smaller than was intended; when the necessary corrections were 
made the results of the two methods were almost precisely (‘on- 
gruent, and thus the figure 772*55 was vindicated. In addition, 
numerous oilier researches stand to Joule’s credit— the work done 
in compressing gases and the thermal changes they undergo when 
forced underpressure through small apertures(with Lord Kelvin), 
the change of volume on solution, the change of temperature 
produced by the longitudinal extension and compression of solids, 
&c. I t was during the experiments involved by the first of these 
inquiries that Joule was incidentally led to appreciate the value 
of surface condensation in increasing the efficiency of the steam 
engine. A new form of condenser was tested on the small engine 
employed, and the results it yielded formed the starting-point 
of a series of investigations which were aided by a special grant 
from the Royal Society, and were described in an elaborate 
memoir presented to it on the i3tli of December i860. His 
results, ac(?ording to Kelvin, led directly and speedily to the 
present pradical method of surface-condensation, one of the 
most important improvements of the steam engine, especially 
for marine use, since the days of James Watt. Joule died at 
Sale on the nth of October 1889. 

His scientihe papers were collected and published by the idiysical 
Society of London ; the first volume, which appeared in 1884, 
contained the researches for which he was alone responsible, and the 
second, dated 1887, those which he carried out in association with 
other workers. 

JOURDAN, JEAN BAPTISTE, Count (1762-1833), marshal of 
France, was born at T.imoges on the 2otb of April 1762, and in his 
boyhood was apprenticed to a silk merchant of Lyoms. In 1776 
he enli.sled in a French regiment to serve in the American War 
of Independence, and after being invalided in 1784 he married 
and set up in business at Limoges, At the outbreak of the 
revolutionary wars he volunteered, and as a subaltern took part 
in the first campaigns in the north of France. His rise was even 
more rapid than that of Hoche and Marceau. By 1703 he had 
become a general of division, and was selected by Carnot to 
succeed Houchard us rommander-in-chicf of the Army of the 
North; and on the isth-i6th of October 1793 he won the brilliant 
and important victory of Wattignies (see French Revolu- 
tionary Wars). Soon afterwards he became a ** suspect,” the 
moderation of his political opinions and his misgivings as to the 
future conduct of the war being equally dista.steful to the trucu- 
lent and enthusiastic Committee of Public Safety. Warned 
in time by his friend Carnot and by Harare, he avoided arrest and 
resumed his business as a silk-mercer in Limoges. He was soon 
reinstated, and early in 1794 was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Army of Sambre-et-Meuse. After repeated attempts to 
force the passage of the Sambre had failed and several severe 
general actions had been fought without result, Jourdan and his 
army were discouraged, but Carnot and the civil commissioners 
urged the general, even with threats, to a last effort, and this 
time he was successful not only in crossing the Sambre but in 
winning a brilliant victory at Fleurus (June 26, 1794), the 
consequence of which was the extension of the French sphere 


of influence to the Rhine, on which river he waged an mdecisivc 
campaign in 1795. 

In 1796 his army formed the left wing of the advance into 
Bavaria. The whole of the French forces were ordered to 
advance on Vienna, Jourdan on the extreme left and Moreau in 
the centre by the Danube valley, Bonaparte on the right by Italy 
and Styria, The campaign b^an brilliantly, the Austrians 
under the Archduke Charles being driven back by Moreau and 
Jourdan almost to the Austrian frontier. But the archduke, 
slipping away from Moreau, tlirew his whole weight on Jourdan, 
who was defeated at Amberg and Wurzburg, and forced over the 
Rhine after a severe rearguard action, which cost the life of 
Marceau. Moreau had to fall J^ack in turn, and, apart from 
Bonaparte’s marvellous campaign in Italy, the operations of the 
year were disastrous. The chief cause of failure was the vicious 
plan of campaign imposed upon the generals by their government. 
Jourdan was nevertheless made the scapegoat of the govern- 
ment’s mistakes and was not employed for two years. In those 
years he became prominent as a politician and above all as the 
framer of the famous conscription law of 1798. When the war 
was renewed in 1799 Jourdan was placed at the head of the army 
on the Rhine, l)iit again underwent defeat at the hands of the 
archduke Charles at Stockach (March 25), and, disappointed and 
broken in health, handed over the command to Massena. He 
at once resumed his political duties, and was a prominent oppo- 
nent of the coup d'etat of 18 Bnimaire, after which he was expelled 
from the Council of the Five Hundred. Soon, however, he 
became formally reconciled to the new regime, and accepted 
from Napoleon fresh military and civil employment. In 1800 
he became inspector-general of cavalry and infantry and repre- 
sentative of French interests in the C.'isalpinc Republic, and in 
1804 he was made a marshal of France. He remained in the 
new kingdom of Italy until 1806, when Joseph Bonaparte, whom 
his brother made king of Naples in that year, selected Jourdan 
as his military adviser. He followed Joseph into Spain in the 
same capacity in 1808. But Joseph’s throne had to be main- 
tained by the French army, and throughout the Peninsular War 
the other marshals, who depended directly upon Napoleon, paid 
little heed either to Joseph or to Jourdan. After the battle of 
Vitoria he held no important command up to the fall of tlie 
Empire. Jourdan gave in his adhesion to the restoration 
government of 1814, and though he rejoined Napoleon in the 
Hundred Days and commanded a minor army, he submitted 
to the Bourbons again after Waterloo. He refused, however, 
to be a member of the court which tried Marshal Ncy. He was 
made a count, a peer of France (1819), governor of Grenoble 
(i8i6). In politics he was a prominent opponent of the royalist 
reactionaries and supported the revolution of 1830. After this 
event he held the portfolio of foreign affairs for a few days, and 
then became governor of the Invalides, where his last years were 
spent. Marshal Jourdan died on the 23rd of November 1833, 
and was buried in the Invalides. 

He wrote Operations de Varmde du Danube (1799) ; Mimoires pour 
servir d I'histoire sur la campagne de tyqb (1819); and unpublished 
personal memoirs. 

JOURNAL (through Fr. from late l^t. diurnalis, daily), a daily 
record of events or business. A private journal is usually an 
elaborated diary. When applied to a newspaper or other 
periodical the word is strictly used of one published each day : 
but any publication issued at stated intervals, such as a magazine 
or the record of the transactions of a learned society, is commonly 
called a journal. The word ” journalist ” for one whose business 
is writing for the public press (see Newspapers) seems to be as 
old as the end of the T7th century. 

” Journal ” is particularly applied to the record, day by day, 
of the business and proceedings of a public body. The journals 
of the British houses of parliament contain an official record of 
the business transacted day by day in either house. The record 
does not take note of speeches, though some of the earlier 
volumes contain references to them. The journals are a length- 
ened account written from the ** votes and proceedings ” (in the 
House of Lords called minutes of the proceedings made day 
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by day by the assistant clerks, and printed on the responsi- 
bility of the clerk to the house, after submission to the “ sub- 
committee on the journals.*^ In the Commons the journal is 
passed by the Speaker before publication. The journals of the 
House of Commons begin in the first year of the reign of Edward 
VI. (1547), and arc complete, except for a short interval under 
Elizabeth. Those of the House of Lords date from the first year 
of Henry VIII. (1509). Before that date the proceedings in 
parliament were entered in the rolls of parliament, which extend 
from 1278 to 1503. The journals of the Lords are ** records ” 
in the judicial sense, those of the Commons are not (see Erskine 
May, Parliamentary Practice^ 1906, pp. 201-202), 

The term ** journal is used, in business, for a book in which 
an account of transactions is kept previous to a transfer to the 
ledger (sec Book-keeping), and also as an equivalent to a ship’s 
log, as a record of the daily run, observations, weather changes, 
&c. In mining, a journal is a record describing the various 
strata passed through in sinking a shaft. A particular use of the 
word is that, in machinery, for the parts of a shaft which are in 
contact with the bearings; the origin of this meaning, which is 
firmly established, has not been explained. 

JOURNEY (through O. Fr. jornee or journee, mod. Fr. journee, 
from med. Lat. diurnata, Lat. diurnus^ of or belonging to dies, 
day), properly that which occupies a day in its performance, and 
so a day’s work, particularly a day’s travel, and the distance 
covered by such, usually reckoned in the middle ages as twenty 
miles. The word is now used of travel coN ering a certain amount 
of distance or lasting a certain amount of time, frequently defined 
by qualifying words. “ Journey ” is usually applied to travel by 
land, as opposed to ** voyage,” travel by sea. The early use of 
“ journey ” for a day’s work, or the amount produced by a day’s 
work, is .still found in glassmaking, and also at the British Mint, 
where a ** journey ” is taken as equivalent to the coinage of 
15 h of standard gold, 701 sovereigns, and of 60 Hi of silver 
The term ” journeyman ** also preserves the original signi- 
fi(;ance of the word. It distinguishes a qualified workman or 
mechanic from an ” apprentice ” on the one hand and a 
” master ” on the other, and is applied to one who is employed 
by another person to work at his trade or occupation at a day’s 
wage. 

JOUVENET, JEAN (1647-1717), French painter, born at 
Rouen, came of a family of artists, one of whom had taught 
Poussin. He early showed remarkable aptitude for his profes- 
sion, and, on arriving in Paris, attracted the attention of Le Brun, 
by whom he was employed at Versailles, and under whose 
auspices, in 1675, he became a member of the Academic Royale, 
of which he was elected professor in 1681, and one of the four 
perpetual rectors in 1707. The great mass of works that he 
executed, chiefly in Paris, many of which, including his celebrated 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes (engraved by Audran ; also Landon, 
Annales, i. 42), are now in the Louvre, show his fertility in 
invention and execution, and also that he possessed in a high 
degree that general dignity of arrangement and style which dis- 
tinguished the school of Lie Brun. jouvenet died on the 5th of 
April 1717, having been forced by paralysis during the last four 
years of his life to work with his left hand. 

Sec Mim. inid. acad. roy, de p. ei de sc , 1854, and D'Argenville, 
Vies des peintres. 

JOUY, VICTOR JOSEPH fTIENNE DE (1764-1846), French 
dramatist, was bom at Jouy, near Versailles, on the 12th of 
September 1764. At the age of eighteen he received a commis- 
sion in the army, and sailed for South America in the company 
of the governor of Guiana. He returned almost immediately to 
France to complete his studies, and re-entered the service two 
years later. He was sent to India, where he met with many 
romantic adventures which were afterwards turned to literary 
account. On the outbre^ of the Revolution he returned to 
France and ser\'ed with distinction in the early campaigns, 
attaining the rank of adjutant-general. He drew suspicion on 
liimself, however, by refusing to honour the toast of Marat, and 
had to fly for his life. At the fall of the Terror he resumed his 
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commission but again fell under suspicion, being accused of 
treasonable correspondence with the English envoy, James 
Harris, 1st earl of Malmesbury who had been .sent to France to 
negotiate tem>s of peace. He was ar(|uitted of this charge, but, 
weary of repeated attacks, resigned his position on the pretext 
of his numerous wounds. Jouy now turned his attention to 
literature, and produced in 1S07 with immense success his opera 
La vestale (mu-sic by Spontini). I'he piece ran for a hundred 
nights, and w'as characterized by the Institute of France as the 
best lyric drama of the day. Cither operas followed, but none 
obtained so great a success. He published in the Gazette de 
France a series of satirical sketches of Parisian life, collec ted 
under the title of LErmite de la Chanssee d'Antin, ou obsenuitions 
sur les maws et les usages jran(ais au commeneemeut du xix' 
siecle (1812-1814, 5 vols.), which was warmly received. In 1821 
his tragedy of Sylla gained a triumph due in part to the genius 
of Talma, who had studied the title-role from Napoleon. Ibicler 
the Restoration Jouy consistently fought for the cause of fiTcdom, 
and if his work was overrated by his contemporaries, they were 
probably influenced by their re.spect for the author himself, lie 
died in rooms .set apart for his use in the palace of St (Jermain-cn- 
Laye on the 4th of September 1846. 

Out of the long list of his operas, tragedies and miscellaneous 
writings may be mentioned, fetnand Cortes (1809), opera, in col- 
laboration with J. E. Esm6nard, music by Spontini; Tippo SM, 
tragedy (1813); BHisaire^ tragedy (1818); Les lleranies cn prison 
(1823), written in collaboration with Antoine Jay, like him.s(df a 
political prisoner; Guillaume Tell (1829), with Hipnolyle Bis. for 
the music of Kossini. Jouy was also one of the founders of the 
Biographie nonvelU des conlemporains, 

JOVELLANOS (or Jove Llanos), CASPAR MELCHOR DE 

(1744-1811), Spanish statesman and author, w^as born at Gijon 
in Asturias, Spain, on the 5th' of January 1744. Selecting law 
as his profession, he studied at Oviedo, Avila, and Alcala, and 
in 1767 became criminal judge at Seville. His integrity and 
ability were rewarded in 1778 by a judgeship in Madrid, and in 
1780 by appointment to the council of military orders. In the 
capital Jovellanos took a good place in the literary and scientific 
societie.s; for the .society of friends of the country he wrote in 
1787 his mo.st valuable work, Injorme sohre un proyecto de ley 
agraria. Involved in the disgrace of his fricntl, Francois 
(Cabarrus, Jovellanos spent the years 1790 to 1797 in a sort of 
banishment at Gijon, engaged in literary work and in founding 
the Asturian in.stitution for agricultural, industrial, social and 
educational reform throughout his native province. ’I’liis 
inrtitution continued his darling project up to the latest hours 
of his life. Summoned again to public life in 1797, Jovellanos 
refused the post of ambas.sador to Russia, but accepted that of 
minister of grace and justice, under the prince of the peace,” 
who.se attention had been directed to him by Cabarrus, then a 
favourite of Godoy. Displeased with (iodoy’s policy and conduct 
Jovellanos combined with his colleague Saavedra to procure his 
dismis.sal. Godoy returned to power in 1798; Jovellanos was 
again .sent to Gijon, but in 1801 was thrown into prison in 
Majorca. The revolution of 1808, and the advance of the 
French into Spain, set him once more at liberty. Joseph Bona- 
parte, on mounting the Spanish throne, made Jovellanos the 
most brilliant offers; but the latter, sternly refusing them all, 
joined the patriotic party, became a member of the central junta, 
and contributed to reorganize the cortes. This accomplished, 
the junta at once fell under suspicion, and Jovellanos was in- 
volved in its fall. To expose the conduct of the cortes, and to 
defend the junta and himself were the last labours of his pen. In 
1 81 1 he was enthusiastically welcomed to Gijon ; but the approach 
of the French drove him forth again. The vessel in which he 
sailed was compelled by stress of weather to put in at Vega in 
Asturias, and there he died on the 27th of November 1811. 

The poetical works of Jovellanos comprise a tragedy El petayo, the 
comedy El delincuente ionrado, satires, and miscellaneous pieces, 
including a translation of the first bt^k of Paradise Lost, Hit 
prose works, especially those on political and legislative economy, 
constitute his real title to literary fame. In them depth of thought 
and clear-sighted sagacity are couched in a certain Ciceronian 
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degancc and classical purity of style. Besides the Ley agrana he 
wrote Elogtos ; various political and other essays ; and Memorias 
poHHcas (rSoi), suppressed in Spain, and translated into French, 
1825. An edition of his complete works was published at Madrid 
(i83r--i832) in 7 vols., and another at liarcelona (1839), 

See Noticias historicas de Don 0 * M. de Joveilanos (18x2), and 
Memorias para la vida del Seiior . . . Joveilanos . by J. A. C. Ber- 
mudez (1814). 

JOVELLAR y SOLER, JOAQUIN (1819-1892), captain- 
general of Spain, was bom at Palma de Mallorca, on the 28th 
of December 1819. At the close of his studies at the military 
academy he was appointed sub-heutenant, went to Cuba as 
captain in 1842, returned to the War Office in 1851, was promoted 
major in 1853, and went to Morocco as private secretary to 
Marshal O’Donnell, who made him colonel in i860 after Tovellar 
had been wounded at the battle of Wad el Ras. In 1863 Jovellar 
became a brigadier-general, in 1864 under-secretary for war; he 
was severely wounded in fighting the insurgents in the streets 
of Madrid, and rose to the rank of general of division in 1866. 
Jovellar adhered to the revolution, and King Amadeus made 
him a lieutenant-general in 1872. He absented himself from 
Spain when the federal republic was proclaimed, and returned 
in the autumn of 1873, when Castelar sent him to Cuba as 
governor-general. In 1874 Jovellar came bark to the Peninsula, 
and was in command of th(^ Army of the (Centre against the 
("arlists w'hen Marshal Campos went to Sagiinto to proclaim 
Alfonso XII. General Jovellar became war minister in the first 
cabinet of the restoration under C’anovas, who sent him to Cuba 
again as governor-general, where he remained until the 18th of 
June 1878, when the ten years’ insurrection closed with the peace 
of Zaujon. Alfonso Xll. made him a captain-gcncral, presi- 
dent of the council, life-senator, and governor-general of the 
Philippines. Jovellar died in Madrid on the 17th of April 
1892. 

JOVIAN (Flavius Jovianos) (c. 332-364), Roman emperor 
from June 363 to February 364, was born at Singidunum in Moesia 
about 332. As captain of tlie imperial bodyguard lie accom- 
panied Julian in his Persian expedition ; and on the day after 
that emperor’s death, when the aged Sallust, prefect of the East, 
declined the purple, the choice of the army fell upon Jovian. 
His election caused considerable surprise, and it is suggested by 
Ammianus Marcellinus that he was wrongly identified with 
another Jovian, chief notan,% whose name also had been put 
forward, or that, during the acclamations, the soldiers mistook 
tl*.e name Jovianus for Julianus, and imagined that the latter 
had recovered from his illness. Jovian at once continued the 
retreat begun by Julian, and, continually harassed by the 
Persians, succeeded in reaching the banks of the Tigris, where a 
humiliating treaty was concluded with the Persian king, Shapur 
n. Five provinces which had been ('onquered by Galerius 

in 298 were surrendered, together with Nisibis iind other cities. 
The Romans also gave up ^1 their interests in the kingdom of 
Armenia, and abandoned its Christian prince Arsaces to the 
Persians. During his return to Constantinople Jovian was found 
dead in his bed at Dadastana, half-way between Anc>Ta and 
Nicaea. A surfeit of mushrooms or the fumes of a charcoal fire 
have been assigned as the cause of death. Under Jovian, 
Chiistianity was established as the state religion, and the 
Labanim of Constantine again became the standard of the army. 
The statement that he issued an edict of toleration, to the effect 
ihat, while the exeicise of magical rites would be severely 
punished, his subjects should enjoy full liberty of conscience, 
rests on insufficient evidence. Jovian entertained a great regard 
for Athanasius, whom he reinstated on the archiepiscopal thrane, 
desiring him to draw up a statement of the Catholic faith. In 
Syriac literature Jovian became the hero of a Christian romance 
(G. Hoffmann, Juliamis der Abtriinnigt, 1880). 

See Ammianus Marcellinus, xxv. 5-10; J. P. clc la Bl^teric, W5* 
toirt dc Jovien (1740); Oibbotit Decline and JPallf chs. xxiv., xxv.; 
U Wordsworth in Smith and Waoe's Diciionary of Christian 
Biography ; H. Schiller, Jiiesckichle der rdmischen Kassereeit, vol. m. 
(1887) ; A. de Broglie, L’Eglise $t Vempire romain au iv^ si^le (4th ed., 
1662). For the rolaticMis oi Home and Persia see Pebbia ; Ancient 
History, 


JOVINIANUS, or Jovianus, a Roman monk of heterodox 
views, wlio flourished during the latter half of the 4th century. 
All our knowledge of him is derived from a passionate!]^ hostile 
polemic of Jerome (Adv. Jtmnianmt, Libri IJ.), written at 
Bethlehem in 393, and without any personal acquaintance with 
the man assailed. According to this authority Jovinian in 388 
was living at Rome the celibate life of an ascetic monk, possessed 
a good acquaintance with the Bible, and was the author of several 
minor works, but, undergoing an heretical change of view, after- 
wards became a self-indulgent Epicurean and unrefined sensualist. 
The views which excited this denunciation were mainly these : 

(1) Jovinian held that in point of merit, so far as Uieir domestic 
state was concerned, virgins, widows and married persons who 
had been baptized into Christ were on a precisely equal footing ; 

(2) those who with full faith have been regenerated in baptism 
cannot be overthrown (or, according to another reading, tempted) 
of the devil; (3) to abstain from meats i.s not more praiseworthy 
than thankfully to enjoy them; (4) all who have preserved their 
baptismal grace shall receive the same reward in the kingdom of 
heaven . ' J 0 vinian thus indicates a natural and vigorous reaction 
against the exaggerated asceticism of the 4th century, a protest 
shared by Helvidius and Vigilantius. He was condemned l)\’ 
a Roman synod under Bishop Siricius in 390, and afterw^ards 
excommunicated by another at Milan under the presidency of 
Ambrose. The year of his death is unknown, but he is referred 
to as no longer alive in Jerome's Contra Vigilantium (406). 

JOVIUS, PAULUS, or Paolo Giovjo (1483-1553), Italian 
historian and biographer, was born of an ancient and noble family 
at Como on the 19th of April 1483. His father died when he was 
a child, and Giovio owed his education to his brother Benedetto. 
After studying the humanities, he applied himself to medicine 
and philosophy at his brother's request. He was Pomponazzi‘s 
pupil at Padua; and afterwards he took a medical degree in the 
university of Pavia. He exercised the medical profession in 
Rome, but the attnution of literature proved irresistible for 
Giovio, and he was bent upon becoming the liistorian of his age. 
He presented a portion of his history to l.co X., who read the 
MS., and pronounced it superior in elegance to anything sin<‘c 
Livy. Thus encouraged, Giovio took up his residence in Rome, 
and attiK^hed himself to Cardinal Giiilio dc’ Medici, the pope’s 
nephew. The next pope, Adrian VI., gave him a canonry in 
Como, on the condition, it is said, that Giovio should mention 
him with honour in his history. This patiiinagc from a pontiff 
who was averse from the current tone of Italian humanism 
proves that Giovio at this period passed for a man of sound learn- 
ing and sober manners. After Adrian’s death, Giuliu de’ Medici 
became pope as Clement VI 1 . and assigned him chambers in the 
Vatican, with maintenance for servants befitting a courtier of 
rank. In addition to other benefices, he finally, in 1528, bcsiowxd 
on him the bi.shopric of Nocera. Giovio had now become in a 
special sense dependent on the Medici. lie was employed by 
that family on several missions — ^as when he accompanied 
Ippolito to Bologna on the occasion of Charles V.’s coronation, 
and Caterina to Marseilles before her marriage to the duke of 
Orleans. During the siege of Rome in 1527 he attended Clement 
in his flight from the Vatican. While crossing the bridge which 
connected the palace w'ith the castle of S. Angelo, Giovio threw’ 
his mantle over the pope’s shoulders in order to disguise his 
master. 

In the sack he suffered a serious pecuniary and literary loss, if w c 
may credit his owm statement. The story runs that be deposited 
the MS. of his history, together with some silver, in a box at S. 
Maria Sopra Minerva for safety. This box w’as discovered by two 
Spaniards, one of w-hom secured the silver, while the other, named 
Herrera, knowing who Giovio was, preferred to hold the MSS. for 
ransom. Herrera was so careless, however, as to throw away the 
sheets he found in paper, reserving only that portion of the work 
which was transcribeef on parchment. This he subseoucntly .sold 
to Gio\do in exchange for a benefice at Cordova, which Clement VII. 
conceded to the Spaniard. Six books of the history were lost in 
tliis transaction. GioWo contented himself with indicating their 
substance in a 8ummar^^ Perhaps he was not unwilling that his 
work should resemble that of Liv^', even in its imperfection. But 

* See, more fully, Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, v, 57, 
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donbt rests upon the whole of this storv. Apostolo Zeno ahirms 
liiat iu the middle of the last century three of the missing books 
turned up among family papers in the possession of Count Giov. 
Batt. Giovio, who wrote a panegyric on his ancestor. It is tlierefore 
not improbable that Giovio pressed his history intact, but pre- 
ferred to withhold from publication those portmns whkh might 
have involved him in difficulties with living persons of impot*tance. 
The omissions were afterwards made good by Curtio Marinello in 
the Italian edition, published at Venice in 1581. Bnt whethtn* 
Marinello was the author of these additions is not known. 

After Clement’s death Giovio found himself out of favour with 
tlie next pope, Paul III. The failure of his career is usually 
ascribed to the irregularity of the life he led in the literary’ society 
of Rome. We may also remember that Paul had special causes 
for animosity against the Medici, whose .servant Giovio had been. 
Despairing of a cardinal’s hat, Giovio retired to his villa on the 
lake of Como, where he spent the wealth he had acquired from 
donations and benefices in adorning his \ illa with curiosities, 
antiquititis and pictures, including a very important collection 
of portraits of famous soldiers and men of letters, now almost 
entirely dispersed. He died upon a visit to Florence in 1552. 

Giovio ’s principal work was the lli&tofy of His Own TtnuSf from the 
invasion of CharU\s Vlll. to the year 1547. It was divided into 
two parts, containing altogether forty-five books. Of these, lxx)ks 
v.-xi. of pari i. were said by him to’ have been lost in the sack of 
Rome, while books xix.-xxiv. of part ii., which should have embraced 
the period from the death of Leo to the siick, were never written. 
Giovio supplied the want of the lattcM* six books by Ids li\’cs of L(^o, 
Adrian, Alphonso 1. of Ferrara, and several other personages of 
importance. But he alleged that the hi.story of that pi^riod was 
too painful to be written in full. His tir.st published work, printed 
in 1524 at Rome, was a treatise De piscibus romaris. Alter his 
retirement to Como he produced a valuable series of biographies, 
entitled Elogia virorum illustrium. They commemorate men dis- 
tinguished for letters and arms, selected from all p<»riods, and art* 
said to have been written in illustration ot portraits collected by him 
for the museum of his villa at Como. Besides these books, wc may 
mention a biographical history of the Vi.sconti, lords of Milan; an 
essay on mottoes and badge's; a dissertation on the st«*tc of Turkey; 
a largo collection of famili-ar epistJe.s; together with descriptions of 
Britain, Muscovy, the Lake of Como and Giovio's own villa. The 
titles of tliese misceUiinies will be found iii the bibliographical note 
appended to this article. 

Giovio preferred Latin in tlie composition of his more im- 
portant works. Though contemporary with Machiavelli, Guicci- 
ardini and Varchi, he adhered to humanistic usages, and cared 
more for the Latinity than for the matter of his Instorics. His 
style is fluent and sonorous rather than pointed or grave. 
Partly owing to the rlietorical defects inherent in this choice of 
Latin, wlicn Italian had gained the day. but more to his own 
untrustworthy and shallow character, Giovio takes a lower rank 
as historian than the bulk and prestige of his writings would 
seem to warrant. He professed himself a flatterer and a lam- 
pooner, writing fulsome eulogies on the princes who paid him 
w’ell, w'hile he ignored or criticized tho,se wlio proved less gener- 
ous. The old story that he said he kept a golden and an iron 
pen, to use according as people paid him, condenses the truth in 
epigram. His private morals were of a dubious character, and 
as a writer he had the faults of the elder humrtni.st.s, in combina- 
tion w’ith that literary cynicism which reached its height in 
Aretino; and therefore his histories and biographical es.says arc 
not to be used as authorities, without corroboration. Yet 
Giovio’s works, taken in their entirety and with proper reserva- 
tion, have real value. To the student of Italy they yield a lively 
picture of the manners and the feeling of the times in which he 
lived, and in which he played no obscure part. They abound 
in vivid sketches, telling anecdotes, fugitive comments, which 
unite a certain charm of autobiographical romance with the 
worldly wisdom of an experienced courtier. A flavour of person- 
ality makes them not unpleasant reading. While we learn to 
despise and mistrust the man in Giovio, we appreciate the author. 
It would not be too far-fetched to describe him as a .sort of 16th- 
century Horace Walpole. 

Bibliography. — The sources of Giovio \s biography are: his own 
works; TirabonChi's History 0/ IManLiUrature; Litta's Geneahey of 
Illustrious Italian Families ; and Giov. Batt. Giovio's Vomini illustri 
della diocesi Comasca, Modena (1784). Cicogna, in his Delle inscrixi- 
oni Vmeziane raccolta (Venice, 1830), gives a list of Giovio's works, 


from wliich the following notices arc extracted : i. Works in Latin : 

(1) Pauli Jovxi htstoriarxim sux temporxs^ ah anno 1^4 ad an, *^4-; 
(Florence 155^^552), the same translated into Italian by L. Domeni 
chi, and first published at Florence (1551), afterwards at Vcailce; 

(2) Leonis A'., Hadriani W., Pompeii Coiilmnae Card,^ vitae (Klorcmce, 

1548), translated by Domcnichi (Florence, 1549); (3) Vitae Jill, 
vicecomitum Mediolaxxi principum (Baris, 1549), tran.slatc'd by Dome- 
nichi (Venice, 1549); (^) F/Za Sfortiac chxrxss. ditcis (Rome, 1349), 
translated by l^omenichi (Florence, 1549); (3) Vxtxi FV. Fmf. Daveii 
(Florence, 1549), translated by Domenichi (ibid, 1551); (0) Vita 
magui Consalvi (ibid. 1549)» translated by Uomenichi' (ibid, 1350) ; 
(7) Alfonsi Atestensif (N:e. (ibid. Italian translation by Giov. 

Batt. Gobi (I'lorence, 1553) ; (*») Elogia virorum bellica virtute illustrium 
(ibid. 1531), trun.slnted by I>omenichi (ibid. T334) ; (9) Hlogia clarorum 
virorum, &c. (Venice, 134(1) (these are biographies of men of letters), 
translated by Hippolito Orio of J ’errara (Idorcncc, 1552) ; (10) LibelLus 
de legaUone liasilii Magni principis Moscoviae (Rome, 1323); (ii) 
Desert ptio Lari i Lae us (Venice, 1339) ; (12) Dvseriptio Pritanniae, Ac. 
(Venice, i3/f8); (13) De piscibus romanis (Rome, 1324) ; (i.^) Descrip- 
Hones quotquoi extant regionum atque loeorum ( I Jasel, 1371). a. Works 
in Italian : (i) Dialo^o delle ixnprese mitUari vt amorose (Rome, 
*533); (2) Commeniari delle cose dei I tiychi (Venice, 1341) ; (3) Lcttere 
volgari (Venice, 1300). Some minor works and numerous reprints 
of tho.se cited have been omitted from this li.st ; and it should also 
be mentioned that .some of the lives with additional matter, are 
included in the Vitae illustrium virorum (Basel, i57t>). (j. A. S.) 

The best and most compieU? edition el Giovio’.s workvS is that of 
Basel (i(>7S). For his life .sec* Giuseppe Sanesi, “ Aleuiii osservaxioiii e 
notizie intorno a tre storici niinori del eiiujui'cento Giovio; Nerli, 
Segiii " (in Archivio Storico Italiano, 3th stories, vol. xxiii.); ling. 
Mimtz, Sul xnuseodi ritratti eomposto da J^aolo Hiooio (ibid. n'oI. xix.). 

JOWjSTT, BENJAMIN (1817 -1893), English .scholar anti 
theologian, master of Balliol ( ollege, Oxford, wa.s born in Ganv 
berwell on the 15th of April 1817. His father was one of a 
Yorkshire family who, for three generations, had been supporters 
of the Evangelical movement in the ('hiirch of Englaiul. His 
mother was a Langhorne, in some way related to tlie poet and 
translator of Plutarch. .At twelve the boy was placed on the 
foundation of St Paul’s S(‘hool(then in St Paul’s Churchyard), and 
in his nineteenth year he obtained an open scholarship at Bdliol. 
In 1838 he gained a fellowship, and graduated with first-class 
honours in 1839. Brought up amongst pious Kvangelitrals, he 
came to Oxford at the height of the Tractarian movement, and 
through the friendship of W. G. Ward was drawn for a time in 
the direction of High Anglicanism; but a stronger and more 
k.sting influence was that of the Arnold .'ichool, represented by 
A, P. Stanley. Jowett was thus led to concentrate hi.s attention 
on th(3ology, and in the summers of 1845 and 1846, .spent in 
Germany with Stanley, he became an eager student of (jerman 
criticism and speculation. Amongst the writings of that period 
he was most impressed by tho.se of F. C. Baur. Jhit he never 
ceased to exercise an independent judgment, and his work on 
St Paul, which appeared in 1855, was the re.sult of much original 
reflection and inquiry. He wa.s appointed to the Greek professor- 
ship in the autumn of that year. He had been a tutor of Balliol 
and a clergyman since 1842, and had devoted him.self to the work 
of tuition with unexampled zeal. His pupils became his friends 
for life. He di.scerned their capabilities, studied their characters, 
and sought to remedy their defects by frank and searching 
criticism. Like another Socrates, he taught them to know them- 
selves, repressing vanity, encouraging the despondent, and 
attaching all alike by his unobtrusive sympathy. This work 
gradually made a strong impression, and those who cared for 
Oxford began to speak of him as “ the great tutor.” As early 
as 1839 Stanley had joined with Tait, the future archbishop, in 
advocating certain university reformri. From 1846 onwards 
Jowett threw himself into this movement, which in 1848 became 
general amongst the younger and more thoughtful fellows, until 
it took effect in the commission of 1850 and the act of 1854. 
Another educational reform, the opening of the Indian civil 
service to competition, took place at the same time, and Jo wet i 
was one of the commission. He had two brothers who served 
and died in India, and he never ceased to take a deep and practical 
interest in Indian affairs. A great disappointment, hi.s repulse 
for the mastership of Balliol, also in 1854, appears to have roused 
him into the completion of his book on The Epistles of St Paul, 
This work, described by one of his friends as ” a miracle of bold- 
ness," is full of originality and suggestiveness, but its publication 
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awakened against him a storm of theological prejudice, which 
followed him moje or less through life. Instead of yielding to 
this, he joined with Henry Bristowe Wilson and Rowland 
Williams, who had been similarly attacked, in the production 
of the volume known as Essays and Reviews. This appeared in 
i860 and gave rise to a strange outbreak of fanaticism. Jowett^s 
loyalty to those who were prosecuted on this account was no less 
characteristic than his persistent silence while the augmentation 
of his salary as Greek professor was withheld. This petty perse- 
cution w'as continued until 1865, when A. Freeman and Charles 
Elton discovered by historical research that a breach of the con- 
ditions of the professorship had occurred, and Christ Church 
raised the endowment from a year to £500. Meanwhile 
Jow^ett’s influence at Oxford had steadily increased. It culmi- 
nated in 1864, when the country clergy, provoked by the final 
acquittal of the essayists, had voted in (’onvocation against the 
endowment of the Greek chair. Jowett’s pupils, who were now 
drawn from the university at large, suppoited him with the 
enthusiasm which young men feel for the victim of injustice. 
In the midst of other labours Jowett had been quietly exerting 
his influence so as to conciliate all shades of liberal opinion, and 
bring them to bear upon the abolition of the theological test, 
which was still required for the M.A. and other degrees, and for 
university and college offices. He spoke at an important meeting 
upon this question in London on the 10th of June 1864, which laid 
the ground for the University Tests Act of 1871, In connexion 
with the Greek professorship Jowett had undertaken a work 
on Plato which grew into a complete translation of the Dialogues, 
with introductory essays. At this he laboured in vacation time 
for at least ten years. But his interest in theology had not 
abated, and his thoughts found an outlet in occasional preaching. 
The university pulpit, indeed, was closed to him, but several 
congregations in London delighted in his sermons, and from 1866 
until the year of his death he preached annually in Westminster 
Abbey , where Stanley had become dean in 1863. Three volumes 
of selected sermons have been published since his death. The 
years 1865-1870 were occupied with assiduous labour. Amongst 
his pupils at Balliol were men destined to high positions in the 
state, whose parents had thus showm their confidence in the 
supposed heretic, and gratitude on this account was added to 
other motives for his unsparing efforts in tuition. In 1870, by 
an arrangement which he attributed to his friend Robert Lowe, 
afterwards Lord Sherbrooke (at that time a member of Glad- 
stone’s ministry), Scott was promoted to the deanery of Roche.ster 
and Jowett w'as elected to the vacant mastership by the fellows 
of Balliol. From the vantage-ground of this long-coveted 
position the Plato was published in 1871. It had a great and 
w'ell-deserved success. While scholars criticized particular 
renderings (and there were many small errors to be removed 
in subsequent editions), it was generally agreed that he had 
succeeded in making Plato an English classic. 

If ever there was a beneficent despotism, it was jowett’s rule 
as master. Since 1866 his authority in Balliol had been really 
paramount, and various reforms in college had been due to his 
initiative. The opposing minority were now powerless, and the 
younger fellows who had been his pupils were more inclined to 
follow him than others would have been. There was no obstacle 
to the continued exercise of his firm and reasonable will. He still 
knew the under^aduates individually, and watched their pro- 
gress with a vigilant eye. His influence in the university was 
less assured. The pulpit of St Mary’s was no longer closed to 
him, but the success of Balliol in the schools gave rise to jealousy i 
in other colleges, and old prejudices did not suddenly give way ; 
while a new movement in favour of “ the endowment of research ” 
ran counter to his immediate purposes. Meanwhile, the tutor- 
ships in other colleges, and some of the headships also, were being 
filled with Balliol men, and Jowett’s former pupils were promi- 
nent in both houses of parliament and at the bar. He continued 
the practice, which he had commenced in 1848, of taking with 
him a small party of undergraduates in vacation time, and work- 
ing with them in one of his favourite haunts, at Askrigg in 
Wensleydale, or Tummel Bridge, or later at West Malvern. The 


new hall (1876), the organ there, entirely his gift (1885), and the 
cricket g^-ound (1889), remain as external monuments of the 
master’s activity. Neither business nor the many claims of 
friendship interrupted literary work. The six or seven weeks 
of the long vacation, during which he had pupils with him, were 
mainly employed in writing. The translation of Aristotle’s 
Politics, the revision of Plato, and, above all, the translation of 
Thucydides many times revised, occupied several years. The 
edition of the Republic, undertaken in 1856, remained unfinished, 
but was continued with the help of Professor Lewds Campbell. 
Other literary schemes of larger scope and deeper interest were 
long in contemplation, but were not destined to take effect — an 
Essay on the Religions of the World, bl Commentary on the Gospels, 
a Life of Christ, a volume on Moral Ideas. Such plans W'ere 
frustrated, not only by his practical avocations, but by his 
determination to finish what he had begun, and the fastidious 
self-criticism which it took so long to satisfy. The book on 
Morals might, however, have been written but for the heavy 
burden of the vice-chancellorship, which he was induced to 
accept in 1882, by the hope, only partially fulfilled, of securing 
many improvements for the university. The vice-chancellor 
was ex officio a delegate of the press, where he hoped to effect 
much; and a plan for draining the Thames Valley, which he had 
now the power of initiating, was one on which his mind had dwelt 
for many years. The exhausting labours of the vice-chancellor- 
ship were followed by an illness (1887); and after this he relin- 
quished the hope of producing any great original writing. His 
literary industry was thenceforth confined to his commentary 
on the Republic of Plato, and some essays on Aristotle which were 
to have formed a companion volume to the translation of the 
Politics. The essays which should have accompanied the trans- 
lation of Thucydides were never written. Jowett, who never 
married, died on the ist of October 1893. 'fhc funeral was one 
of the most impressive ever seen in Oxford. The pall-bearers 
were seven heads of colleges and the provost of Eton, all old 
pupils. 

Theologian, tutor, university reformer, a great master of a 
college, Jowett’s best claim to the remembrance of succeeding 
generations was his greatness as a moral teacher. Many of the 
most prominent Englishmen of the day were his pupils and owed 
much of what they were to his precept and example, his pene- 
trative sympathy, his insistent criticism, and his unwearying 
friendship. Seldom have ideal aims been so steadily pursued 
with so clear a recognition of practical limitations. Jowett’s 
theological work was transitional, and yet has an element of 
permanence. As has been said of another thinker, he was “ one 
of those deeply religious men who, when crude theological 
notions are being revised and called in question seek to put new 
life into theolog>' by wider and more humane ideas.” In earlier 
life he had been a zealous student of Kant and Hegel, and to the 
end he never ceased to cultivate the philosophic spirit; but he 
had little confidence in metaphysical systems, and sought rather 
to translate philosophy into the wisdom of life. As a classical 
scholar, his scorn of littlenesses sometimes led him into the 
neglect of minutiae, but he had the higher merit of interpreting 
ideas. His place in literature rests really on the essays in his 
Plato. When their merits arc fully recognized, it will be found 
that his worth, as a teacher of his countrymen, extends far 
beyond his own generation. 

Sec The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, by E. A, Abbott and 
Lewis Campbell (1897); Benjamin Jowett, by Lionel Tollemachc 
(1895). ‘ (L. C.) 

JOYEUSE, a small town in the department of Ard^che, France, 
situated on the Baume, a tributary of the Ard^che, is historically 
important as having been the seat of a noble French family 
which derived its name from it. The lordship of Joyeuse came, 
in the 13th century, into the possession of the house of Ch&teau- 
neuf’Randon, and was made into a viscountship in 1432. 
Guillaume, viscount of Joyeuse, was bishop o'" Alet, but after- 
wards left the church, and became a marshal of France; he died 
in 159a. His eldest son Anne de Joyeuse (1561-1587) was one 
of the favourites of Henry III. of France, who created him duke 
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and peer (1581), admiral of France (1582), and governor of 
Normandy (1586), and married him to Marguerite de Lorraine- 
Vaudemont, younger sister of the queen. He gained several 
successes against the Huguenots^ but was recalled by court 
intrigues at an inopportune moment, and when he marched a 
second time against Henry of Navarre he was defeated and 
killed at Coutras. Guillaume had three other sons : Fran9ois 
de Joyeuse (d. 1615), cardinal and archbishop of Narbonne, 
Toulouse and Rouen, who brought about the reconciliation 
of Henry IV. with the pope; Henri, count of Bouchage, and 
later duke of Joyeuse, who first entered the army, then became a 
Capuchin under the name of P^re Ange, left the church and 
became a marshal of France, and finally re-entered the church, 
dying in 1608; Antoine Scipion, grand prior of Toulouse in the 
order of the knights of Malta, who was one of the leaders in the 
League, and died in the retreat of Villemur (1592). Henriette 
Catherine de Joyeuse, daughter of Henri, married in 1611 
Charles of Lorraine, duke of Guise, to whom she brought the 
duchy of Joyeuse. On the death of her great-grandson, 
Fran9ois Joseph de Lorraine, duke of Guise, in 1675, without 
issue, the duchy of Joyeuse was declared extinct, but it 
was revived in 1714, in favour of Louis de Melun, prince of 
Epinoy. (M. P.*) 

JOYEUSE ENTREE, a famous charter of liberty granted to 
Brabant by Duke Jolm 111 . in 1354. John summoned the re- 
presentatives of the cities of the duchy to Louvain to announce to 
them the marriage of his daughter and heiress Jeanne of Brabant 
to Wenceslaus duke of Luxemburg, and he offered them liberal 
concessions in order to secure their assent to the change of 
dynasty. John III. died in 1355, and Wenceslaus and Jeanne 
on the occasion of their state entry into Brussels solemnly swore 
to observe all the provisions of the charter, which had been 
drawn up. From the occasion on which it was first proclaimed 
this charter has since been known in history as La Joyeuse Entree, 
By this document the dukes of Brabant undertook to maintain 
the integrity of the duchy, and not to wage war, make treaties, 
or impose taxes without the consent of their subjects, as repre- 
sented by the municipalities. All members of the duke's council 
were to be native-born Brabanters. This charter became the 
model for other provinces and the bulwark of the liberties of the 
Netherlands. Its provisions were modified from time to time, 
but remained practically unchanged from the reign of Charles V. 
onwards. The ill-advised attempt of the emperor Joseph II. 
in his reforming zeal to abrogate the Joyeuse Entree caused a 
revolt in Brabant, before which he had to yield. 

See E. 'PoMW^i^La J oyeuse entree^ ou constitution BrabanQonne (1B62). 

JUAN FERNANDEZ ISLANDS, a small group in the South 
Pacific Ocean, between 33" and 34' S., So'' W., belonging to 
Chile and included in the province of Valparaiso. The main 
island is called Mas-a-Tierra (Span. “ more to land ’) to dis- 
tinguish it from a smaller island, Mas-a-Euera (“ more to sea "), 
100 m. farther west. Off the S.W. of Mas-a-Tierra lies the islet 
of Santa Clara. The aspect of Mas-a-Tierra i.s beautiful; only 
13 m. in length by 4 in width, it consists of a series of precipi- 
tous rocks rudely piled into irregular blocks and pinnacles, and 
strongly contrasting with a rich vegetation. The highest of 
these, 3225 ft., is called, from its massive form, El Yunque 
(the anvil). The rocks are volcanic. Cumberland Bay on the 
north side is the only fair anchorage, and even there, from the 
great depth of water, there is some risk. A wide valley collecting 
streams from several of the ravines on the north side of the 
island opens into Cumberland Bay, and is partially enclosed and 
cultivated. The inhabitants number only some twenty. 

The flora and fauna of Juan Fernandez are in most respects 
Chilean. There are few trees on the island, for most of the valuable 
indigenous trees have been practically exterminated, such as the 
sandalwood, which the earlier navigators found one of the most 
valuable products of the island. Ferns are prominent among the 
flora, about one-third of which consists of endemic species. There 
are no indigenous land mammals. Pigs and goats, however, with 
cattle, horses, asses and dogs, have been introduced, liavc multiplied, 
and in considerable numbm run wild. Sea-elephants and fur-seals 
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were formerly plentiful. Of birds, a tyrant and a humming-bird 
{Euste/>hanm fernandensis) are peculiar to the group, while another 
humming bird (E. ^olerites)^ a thrush, and some birds' of prey also 
occur in Chile. E, fernandensis has the peculiarity that the male is of 
a bright cinnamon colour, while the female is green. Both sexes 
arc green in E. galcrites, 

Juan Fernandez was di.scovered by a Spanish pilot of that 
name in 1563* Fernandez obtained from the Spanish govern- 
ment a grant of the i.slands, where he resided for some time, 
stocking them with goats and pigs. He soon, however, appears 
to have abandoned his possessions, w hich were afterwards for 
many years only visited occasionally by fisbeimen from the 
coasts of Chile and Peru. In 1616 Jacob le Maire and Willem 
(’ornelis Schouten called at Jimn Fernandez for water and fresh 
provisions. Pigs and goats were then abundant on the islands. 
In February 1700 Dampier called at Juan Fernandez and 
while there ('aptuin Straddling of the “ Cinque Porte ” galley 
quarrelled with his men, forty-two of whom deserted but were 
afterwards taken on board by Dumpier ; five seamen, however, 
remained on shore. Other parties had previously colonized the 
I islands hut none had remained permanently. In October 1704 
the “ Cinque Porte ” returned and found two of these men, the 
others having been apparently captured by the French. On this 
I occasion Straddling quarrelled with Alexander Selkirk (^/.t\), 

I who, at his own rec|uest, became the island’s most famous 
coloni.st, for his adventures are commonly believed to have 
inspired Daniel Defoe's Robinson Crusoe. Among later visits, 
that of Commodore An.son, in the “ ('enturion ” (June 1741) 
led, on his return home, to a proposal to form an English settle- 
ment on Juan Fernandez; but the Spaniards, hearing that the 
matter had been mooted in England, gave orders to occupy 
the island, and it was garrisoned ac cordingly in 1750. Philip 
Carteret first olxserved this .settlement in May 1767, and on 
account of the hostility of the Spaniards preferred to put in at 
Mas-a-Fuera. After the establishment of the independence of 
Chile at the beginning of the ic^th century, Juan b'ernandez passed 
into the possession of that country. On more than one occasion 
before 1840 Mas-a-Tierra was used as a slate prison by the 
('hilcan government. 

JUANGS (Patuas, literally “ leaf-wearers '*), a jungle tribe of 
Ori.s.sa, India. 'I’hcy are found in only two of the tributary 
.states, Dhenkanal and Kconjhar, most of them in the latter. 
They arc estimated to amount in all to about 10,000. Their 
language belongs to the Munda family. They have no traditions 
which connect them with any other race, and they repudiate all 
connexion with the Hos or the SantaJs, declaring them.selves the 
aborigines. They say the headquarters of the tribe is the 
Gonasika. In manners they are among the mo.st primitive people 
of the world, rcprc.scnting the Stone age in our own day. They 
do not till the land, but live on the game they kill or on snakes 
and vermin. Their huts measure about 6 ft. by 8 ft., with very 
low doorway.s. The interior is divided into two compartments. 
In the first of these the father and all the females of a family 
huddle together; the second is used as a store-room. The boys 
have a separate hut at the entrance to the village, which serves 
as a guest-house and general a.ssembly place where the musical 
instruments of the village arc kept. Physically they are small 
and weak-looking, of a reddish-brown colour, with flat facc.s, 
broad noses with wide no.strils, large mouth.s and thick lips, 
the hair coarse and frizzly. The women until recently wore 
nothing but girdles of leaves, the men, a diminutive bandage 
of cloth. The Juangs declare that the river goddess, emerging for 
the first time from the Gonasika rock, surpri.sed a party of naked 
Juangs dancing, and ordered them to wear leaves, with the 
threat that they should die if they ever gave up the custom. 
The Juangs’ weapons are the bow and arrow and a primitive 
sling made entirely of cord. Their religion is a vague belief in 
forest spirits. They offer fowls to the .sun when in trouble and 
to the earth for a bountiful harvest. Polygamy is rare. I'hey 
burn their dead and throw the ashes into any running stream. 
The most sacred oaths a Juang can take are those on an ant-hill 
or a tiger-skin. 

See E. W. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (1872) 
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JUAN MANUEL, DON (1283-1349), infante of Castile, son of 
the infante Don Manuel and Beatrix of Savoy, and grandson of 
St Ferdinand, was bom at Escalona on the 5th of May 1282. 
His father died in 1284, and tiie young prince was educated 
at the court of his cousin, Sancho IV., with whom his preco- 
cious al^iiity made him a favourite. In 1294 he was appointed 
adeUifUgdo of Murcia and in bis fourteenth year served against 
the Moors at Granada. In 1304 he was entrusted by the ^ueen- 
mother, Doha Mark de Molina, to conduct political negotiations 
with James II. of Aragon on behalf of her son, Ferdinand IV., 
then under age. His diplomacy was successful and his marri^e 
to James II.’s daughter, Constantina, added to his prestige. 
On the death of Ferdinand IV. and of the regents who governed 
in the name of Alphonso XI., Don Juan Manuel acted as guardian 
of the king who was proclaimed of age in 1325. His ambitious 
design of continuing to exercise the royal power was defeated by 
Alphonso XI., who married the ex-regent’s daughter Constanza, 
and removed his father-in-law from the scene by nominating him 
adelatUado mayor de la frontera. Alphonso XI /s repudiation 
of Constanza, whom he imprisoned at Toro, drove Don Juan 
Manuel into opposition, and a long period of civil war followed. 
On the death of his wife Constantina in 1327, Don ]uan Manuel 
strengthened his position by marrying Doha Blanca de la Cerda; 
he secured the support ot Juan Nunez, aljhez of Castile, by 
arranging a marriage between him and Maria, daughter of Don 
Juan el Tuerto; he won over Portugal by promising the hand 
of his daughter, the ex-queen Constanza, to the infante of that 
kingdom, and he entered into alliance with Mahomet III. 
of Granada. This formidable coalition compelled Alphonso XI. 
to sue for terms, which he accepted in 1328 without any 
serious intention of complying with them; but he was com- 
pelled to release Doha Cknstanza. War speedily broke out 
anew, and lasted till 1331 when Alphonso XI. invited Juan 
Manuel and Juan Nunez to a banquet at Villaluimbrales with 
the intention, it was believed, of assassinating them ; the plot 
failed, and Don Juan Manuel joined forces with Peter IV. of 
Aragon. He was besieged by Alphonso XI. at Garci-Nuhez, 
whence he escaped on the 30th of July 1336, fled into exile, 
and kept the rebellion alive till 1338, when he made his peace 
with the king. He proved his loyalty by serving in further 
expeditions against the Moors of Granada and Africa, and died 
a tranquil death in the first half of 1349. 

Distinguished as an astute politician, Don Juan Manuel is 
an author of the highest eminence, and, considering the cir- 
cumstances of his stormy life, his voluminousness is remarkable. 
The Libro de los sabios, a treatise called Enf>enos de Gt*erta and 
the Libro de cantares, a collection of verses, were composed 
between 1320 and 1327; but they have disappeared together 
with the Libro de la caballma (written during the winter of 1326) 
and the Reglas como se debt trovar, a metrical treatise assigned to 
1328-1334. Of his surviving writings, Juan Manuel’s Cromca 
a^eviada was compiled between 1319 and 1325, wliile the Libro 
dela caza must have been written between 1320 and 1329; and 
during this period of nine years the Cronica de Esf^na, the 
Cfdnica complida, and the 7'ralado sabre las armas were pro- 
duced. The Libro del Caballero et del escudero was finished before 
the end of 1326; the first book of the Libro de los estados was 
finished on the 22nd of May 1330, while the second was begun 
five days later ; the first boo^ of El Conde Lucanor was written in 
1328, the second in 1330, and the fourth is dated 12th of June 
^335* unable to assign to any precise date the devout 

Tractado on the Virgin, dedicated to the prior of the monastery 
at Penafiel, to which Don Juan Manuel liequcathed his manu- 
scripts; but it seems probable that the Libro de los frailes 
predicadores is slightly later than the Libro de los estados \ that 
the Libro de los castigos (left unfinished, and therefore known by 
the alternative title of Libro infinido) was written not later 
than 1333, and that the treatise De Las mameras de amor was 
composed between 1334 and 1337. 

The historical summaries, pious dissertations and miscel- 
laneous writings are of secondary interest. The Libro del Cabal- 
lero ei del escu£ero is on another plane ; it is no doubt suggested by 


LulPs Libre del ordt de cavaUeria, but the points of resemblance 
have been exaggerated ; the morbid mysticism of Lull is rejected^ 
and the carefully finished style justifies the special pride which 
the author took in this performance. The influence of Lull’s 
Blanquerna is likewise visible in the Libro de los estados; but 
there are marked divergences of substance which go to prove 
Don Juan Manuel’s acquaintance with some version (not yet 
identified) of the Barlaam and Josaphat legend. Nothing is 
more striking than the curious and varied erudition of the turbu- 
lent prince who weaves his personal experiences with historical 
or legendary incidents, with reminiscences of Aesop and 
Phaedrus, with the Disciplina dericalis, with Kalilah emd Dim- 
nah, with countless Oriental traditions, and with all the material 
of anecdotic literature which he embodies in the Libro de 
patronio, best known by the title of El Conde Lucanor (the name 
Lu^nor being taken from the prose Truian). This work (also 
entitled the Ldbro de cnxemplos) was first printed by Gonzalo 
Argote de Molina at Sevi ic in 1575, and it revealed Don Juan 
Manuel as a master in the art of prose composition, and as the 
predecessor of Boccaccio in the province of romantic narrative. 
The Cento fuwelle antiche arc earlier in date, but these anonymous 
talcs, derived from popular stories diffused throughout the 
world, lack the personal character which Don Juan lends to all 
he touches. They are simple, unadorned variants of folk-lore 
items; El Conde Lucanor is essentially the production of a 
conscious artist, deliberative and selective m his methods. 
Don Juan Manuel has not Boccaccio’s festive fancy nor his 
constructive skill ; he is too persistently didactic and concerned 
to point a moral; but he excels in knowledge of human nature, 
in the faculty of ironical presentation, in tolerant wisdom and in 
luminous conciseness. He naturalizes the Eastern apologue 
in Spain, and by the laconic picturesqueness of his expression 
imports a new quality into Spanish prose which attains its 
full development in the hands of Juan dc Valdes and Cervantes. 
Some of his themes are utilized for dramatic purposes by Lope 
de Vega in La Pobreza estimaday by Ruiz de Alarcon in La 
Prueba de los promesas, by Calderon in La Vida cs sueho, and by 
Canizares in Don Juan de Espina en Mildn : there is an evident, 
though remote, relation between the tale of the mancebo que caso 
con una mujer muy fuerte y muy brava and The Taming of the 
Shrew \ and a more direct connexion exists betw^een some of Don 
Juan Manuel’s enxemplos and some of Andersen’s fain' tales. 

Bibliography. — Obras, edited by P. de Gayangos in the Bib/ioteca 
de atitores i spaflolcs.voV li.; El Cond eLucanor {Leipzig, 1900), edited 
by H. Knusi and A. Hirschfold; Libro de la caza (ilalle, 1880), edited 
by G. Baist ; El Libro del caballero et del escudero, edited by S. Grafen- 
berg in Homanische Forschmgen, vol. vi.; La Crdnica complida, 
edited by G. Baist in Romanische Torschungen, vol. vi. ; G. Baist, 
Alter una Texterueberlieferungder Schriften Don Juan Manuels (Halle, 
1880); F. Hanssen, Notas d la versificoi-ibn de D. Juan Manuel 
(Santiago de Chile, 1902). The Conde Lucanor has been translated 
by J. Eichendoril into German (1840), by A. Puibusque into French 
(1854) and by J. York into English (1868). (J, F.-K.) 

JUAREZ, BENITO PABLO (1806-1872), president of Mexico, 
was born near Ixtlan, in the state of Oajaca, Mexico, on the 
2ist of March 1806, of full Indkn blood. Early left in poverty 
by the death of hi.s father, he received from a charitable friar 
a good general education, and afterwards the means of studying 
law. Beginning to practise in 1834, Juarez speedily rose to 
professional distinction, and in the stormy pohtical life of his 
time took a prominent part as an exponent of liberal views. 
In 1832 he sat in the state legislature; in 1S46 he was one of a 
legislati\'e triumvirate for his native state and a deputy to the 
republican congress, and from 1847 to 1852 he w^as governor 
of Oajaca. Banished in 1853 by Santa Anna, he returned 
to Mexico in 1855, and joined Alvarez, who, after Santa Anna’s 
defeat, made him minister of justice. Under Comonfort, who 
then succeeded Alvarez, Juarez was governor of Oajaca (1855), 
and in 2S57 cliief justice and secretary of the interior; and, 
when Comonfort was unconstitutionally replaced by Zuloaga 
in 1S58, the chief justice, in virtue of his office, claimed to be 
legal president of the republic. It was not, however, till the 
beginning of x86i that he succeeded in finally defeating the 
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imconststutiQMl party and in being duly elected president by 
Congress^ His decree of July 1661, suspending for two years ail 
pa3r;Bseats on public debts of eveiy kind^ led to the landing in 
Mexico of English; Spanish and French troops. The first two 
powers were soon induced to withdraw their forces; but the 
French remained, declared war in 1862, placeil Maximilian upon 
the throne as emperor, and dro\^ Juarez and his adherents to 
the northern limits of the republic. Juarez maintained an 
obstinate re.sistance, which resulted in final suc cess. In 1867 
Maximilian was taken at Quer^taro, and shot ; and in August 
Jaurez was once more elected president. His term of office was 
far from tranquil; discontented generals stirred up ceaseless 
revolts and insurrections; and, though he was re-elected in 1871, 
bis popularity seemed to be on the wane. He died of apoplexy 
in the city of Mexico on the 18th of July 1872. He was a 
statesman of integrity, ability and determination, whose good 
qualities are too apt to be overlooked in consequence of his 
connexion with the unhappy fate of Maximilian. 

JUBA, the name of two kings of Numidia. 

Juba I. (1st century b.c.), son and successor of Hiempsal, 
king of Numidia. During the civil wars at Rome he sided with 
Pompey, partly from gratitude because he had reinstated his 
father on his throne (Appian, B.C. i. 80), and partly from enmity 
to Caesar, who had insulted him at Rome by pulling liis beard 
(Suet., Caesar^ 71). Further, C. Scribonius Curio, Caesar's general 
in Africa, had openly proposed, 50 b.c., when tribune of the 
plcbs, that Numidia shoiikJ be sold to colonists, and the king 
reduced to a private station. In 49 Juba inflicted on the 
(!aesarean army a crushing defeat, in which Curio w’as slain (Veil. 

Pat. ii. 54 ; Caesar, B. C. ii. 40). Juba’s attention was di.stracled 
by a counter invasion of his territories by Jiocchus the younger 
and Sittius ; but, finding that his lieutenant Sabura was able to 
defend his interests, he rejoined the Pompeians with a large 
force, and .shared the defeat at Thapsus. Fleeing from the field 
with the Roman general M. Petreius, he wandered about as a fugi- 
tive. At length, in despair, Julm killed Petreius, and sought 
the aid of a slave in despatching himself (46). Juba was a 
thorough savage; brave, treacherous, insolent and cruel. (Sec 
Numidia.) 

Juba II., son of the above. On the death of his father in 
46 B.c. he was carried to Rome to grace Caesar’s triumph. 

He seems to have received a good education under the care of 
Augustus who, in 29, after Mark Antony’s death, gave him the 
hand of Qeopatra Selene, daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and placed him on his father’s throne. In 25, however, he trans- 
ferred him from Numidia to Mauretania, to which was added a 
part of Gaetulia (see Numidia). Juba seems to have reigned in 
considerable pro.spcrity, though in a.d. 6 the Gaetulians rose in 
a revolt of sufficient importance to afford the surname Gaetulicus 
to Cornelius Lentulus Cossus, the Roman general who helped to 
suppress it. The date of Juba’s death is by no means certain; 
it has been put between a.d. 19 and 24 (Strabo, xvii. 828; 

Dio Cassius, li. 15; liii. 26; Plutarch, Ant. 87; Caesar, 55). 

Juba, according to Pliny, who constantly refers to him, is mainly 
memorable for his writings. He has been called the African 
Varro. 

He wrote many historical and geographical works, of which scime 
seem to have been volnmtnot^s and of considerable value on account 
of the eoftrees to which their author had access: (i) ioraph: 

g ) 'Ao'tf’vgiwrd : (3) Ai 3 vimI: (4) De Arabia sive Ds expedUione arabica; 

) Pkysiologa; (6) Ds Euphorbia hsrba; (7) n«pl iitov’. (8) n§p\ 
ypa^iK^t {Htpl (wypi^tgtf) : (9) ^arpiit^ lirropla: (10) 'OfAOidrrjr^s : (11) 

^$opas A^fwf : (12) *tw(ypufiiM. 

Fragments and life in MuJlcr, Frag. hist, graec., vol. iH.; see also 
iievin, Mim. de Vacad, dss mscripiions, vol. iv. ; HuUemajin, De vita et 
scriptis Jubas (1846). For the denarii of II. found in 1908 at 
£1 Ksar on the coaat of Morocco see Dieudonne in Bevue numism. 

(1908), pp. 350 seq. They are interesting mainly as throwing light 
on the chmnology of the reign* 

JUBA. or JuB, a river of East Africa, exceeding 1000 m. in 
len^h> rising on the S.E. border of the Abyssinian highlands 
ana flowing S. across the Galla and Somali countries to the sea. 

It U formed by the junction of three streams, all having their 
source in the mounuin range N.E. of Lake Rudolf which is the 
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water-p^ing between the Nile basin and the rivers flowing to 
the Indian Ocean. 

Of the three hcadstreams, the Web, the Ganale and the Daua, the 
Ganale (or Ganana) is the central river and the true upper course of 
the J ubft. 1 1 has two chief branches, the Hlack and the cfrent Ganalr 
The last-named, the most remote .source of the river, rises in 7* 30' 
L., 38 E. at an altitude of al)Out 7500 ft., the crest ol the mountains 
reaching another 2500 ft. In its upper course it flows over a rocky 
bed with a swift current and many rapids. The banks are clothetl 
with dense jungle and the hills beyond with tlmrn bush. LoNver down 
the rivcff ha.s formed a iiarrowr Valiev, 1500 to jooo ft. below the 
general level of the country. Leaving the higher mountains in 
about 5’ 15' N., 40" £,, the Ganale cuitcrs a large slightly undulating 
grass plain which extends .south of the valley of the Daua and occu- 
pi^ all the country casiw^ard to the junction of the two rivers. Jn 
this plain the Ganale makes a semicircular sweep northward before 
resuming its general S. di. course. East of 42' K, in 4 12' N. it is 
joined by the Web on the left or eastern Ijank, and al>out 10 m. 
lower down the Dana enters on the right bank. 

The Web rises in the mountain chain a little S. and F. of the 
sources of the Ganale, and some .|o m. from its source passes, first, 
through a canon 500 ft. deep, and then thiough a .scries of remarkable 
underground cxives hollowed out of a quartz mountain anti, with 
their arches and white columns, presenting the appearance of a 
pillartHl temple. The Daua (or Dawa) is forjiied by the mountain 
torrents which have their rise S. ami W. of the Ganale and is of 
similar character to that river. It has few* feeders and none of any 
size. The desceiu to Uie open c.ountry is somewhat abrupt, lu its 
1 middle course the Dana has cut a deq) narrow valley through the plain; 

I lower down it hond.sN.F. to its junction with thc'daiiale. The river 
is not deep and can !>e folded in many places; the banlcs are fringetl 
with thick bush ancj doum-paini. 4 . At the junction of Uie Ganale and 
the Web the river is swift-llownng and 85 yards across; just below tlie 
Daua confluence it is 200 yds. wide, the altitude here 300 in. in a 
direct line from the source of the Ganale — being only 5<>o ft. 

Below the Daua the river, now known as the Juba, receives no 
tributary of importance. It first flows in a valley bounded, espe- 
cially towards the west, b> the escarpments c»t a high plateau, and 
containing the towns of Lugh«(in 3" 50' N tJic centre of active trade), 
Bardcra, 387 m. above the mouth, and Saranli — the last two on 
oppo.sile .side.s of the .stream, in 2'* 20' N., a cn^ssing pl.ire for caravans 
Beyond 1“ 45' N. the country becomes more level and the course of 
the river very tortuous. On the west a series of small lakes and 
backwaters receives water from the Juba during the rains, just 
south of the equator channels from the long, liranching Lake 
Deshekwama 01 i-Iardingc, fed by the Lakdera river, miter from the 
west, and in o'" 15^ S. tlie Juba outers the sea across a dangerous bar, 
which I'las only one fathom of water at high tide, 

From its mouth to 20 in. above Burdera, where at 2 ’ 35' N. 
rapids occur, the Juba is navigable by slmllow-draught steamers, 
having a general deptli of from 4 to 12 ft,, though sliallower in 
places. Just above its mouth it is a fine stream 250 yds, wide, 
with a current of 2i knots, Below the mountainous region of 
the hcadstreams the Juba and its tributaries flow through a 
country generally arid away from the banks of the streams. 
The soil is sandy, covered either with thorn-scrub or rank grass, 
which in the rainy scasor. affords herbage for the herds of cattle, 
sheep and camels owned l>y the Boran Gallas and the Somali wrho 
inhabit the district. But by the banks of the lower river the 
character of the country changes. In this district, known as 
Goslia, are considerable tracts of forest, and the level of flood 
water is higher than much of the surrounding land. This low- 
lying fertile belt stretches along the river for about 300 m., but 
is not more than a mile or two wide. In the river valley maize, 
rk’4}, cotton and other crops are cultivated. J'Vom Gobwen, a 
trading settlement about 3 m. above the mouth of the Juba, a 
road runs S.W. to the seaport of Kismayu, to m. distant. 

The lower Juba was ascended in 1865 in a steamer by Baron 
Karl von clcr Decken, who was murdered by .Somali at Bardera, 
but the river sy.stem remained otherwise almost unknown 
until after 1890. In 1891 a survey of its low^er course was exe- 
cuted by Captain F. G. Dundas of the British navy, while in 
1892 -1893 its hcadstreams v/ere explored by the Italian officers, 
Captains Vittorio, Bottego and Grixoni, the former of whom di.s- 
proved the supposed connexion of the 6mo (see Rudolf, Lake) 
with the Juba system. It has since been further explored by 
Prince Eugenio Ruspoli, by Bottego’s second expedition (1895), 
by Donaldson Smith, A. E. Butter, Captain P. Maud of me 
British army, and others. The river, from its movith to the con- 
fluence of the Daua and Ganale, forms the frontier between the 
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British East Africa protectorate and Italian Somaliland; and 
from that point to about 4“ 20' N. the Daua is the boundary 
between British and Abyssinian territory, 

JUBBULPORE, or Jabalpur, a city, district, and division of 
British India in the Central Provinces. The city is 616 m. N.E. 
of Bombay by rail, and 220 m. S.W. of Allahabad. Pop. (1901), 
90,316. The numerous gorges in the neighbouring rocks have 
been taken advantage of to surround the city with a series of 
lakes, which, shaded by fine trees and bordered by fantastic 
crags, add much beauty to the suburbs. The city itself is modem, 
and is laid out in wide and regular streets. A streamlet separ- 
ates the civil station and cantonment from the native quarter; 
i)ut, though the climate is mild, a swampy hollow beneath 
renders the site unhealthy for Europeans. Formerly the capital 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, Jubbulpore is now the 
lieadquarters of a brigade in the 5th division of the southern 
army. It is also one of the most important railway centres in 
India, being the junction of the Great Indian Peninsula and the 
East Indian systems. It has a steam cotton-mill. The govern- 
ment college educates for the science course of the Allahabad 
University, and also contains law and engineering classes ; there 
are three aided high schools, a law class, an engineering class and 
normal schools for male and female teachers. A native associa- 
tion, established in 1869, supports an orphanage, with help from 
government. A zenana mission manages 13 schools for girls. 
Waterworks were constructed in 1882. 

The District op Jubbulpore lies on the watershed between 
the Nerbudda and the Son, but mostly within the valley of the 
former river, which here runs through the famous gorge known 
as the Marble rocks, and falls 30 ft. over a rocky ledge (the Dhuan 
dhar, or misty shoot). Area, 3912 sq. m. It consists of a long 
narrow plain running north-east and south-west, and shut in 
on all sides by highlands. This plain, which forms an off- 
shoot from the great ^'alJey of the Nerbudda, is covered in its 
western and southern portions by a rich alluvial deposit of black 
cotton-soil. At Jubbulpore city the soil is sandy, and water 
plentiful near the surface. The north and east belong to the 
Ganges and Jumna basins, the south and west to the Nerbudda 
basin. In 1901 the population was 680,585, showing a decrease 
of 9 since 1891, due to the results of famine. The principal 
crops are wheat, rice, pulse and oil-seeds. A good deal of iron- 
smelting with charcoal is carried on in the forests, manganese ore 
is found, and limestone is extensively quarried. The district is 
traversed by the main railway from Bombay to Calcutta, and 
by new branches of two other lines which meet at Katni junc- 
tion. Jubbulpore suffered severely in the famine of 1896-1897, 
the distress being aggravated by immigration from the adjoining 
native states. Fortunately the famine of 1900 was le.ss severely 
felt. 

The early history of Jubbulpore is unknown ; but inscriptions record 
the existence during the iitli and I2th centuries of a local lino of 
princes of that Haihai race which is closely connected with the history 
of Gondwana. In the lOth century the Gond raja of Garha Mandla 
extended his power over Bfly-two districts, including the present 
Jubbulpore. During the minority of his grandson, Asaf Khan, the 
viceroy of Kara Manikpur, conquered the Garha principality and held 
it at first as an independent chief. Eventually he submitted to the 
emperor Akbar. The Delhi power, however, enjoyed little more 
than a nominal supremacy ; and the princes of Garha Mandla main- 
tained a practical independence until their subjugation by the 
Mahratta governors of Saugor in 1781. In 1798 (he j^shwa granted 
the Nerbudda valley to the Mhonsla princes of Niigpur, who continued 
to hold the district until the British occupied it in 1818, 

The Division of Jubbulpore lies mainly among the Vindhyan 
and Satpura hill systems. It comprises the five follow’ing 
districts : Jubbulpore, Saugor, Damoh, Seoni and Mandla. 
Area, 18,950 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 2,081,499. 

JUBif the French architectural term (taken from the impera- 
tive of Lat. jubere, to order) for the chancel or choir screen, 
which in England is known as the rood-screen (see Rood). 
Above the screen was a gallery or loft, from which the words 
Jube Domine benedicere ” were spoken by the deacon before 
the reading of the Gospel, and hence probably the name. One of 
the finest jubes in France is that of the church of the Madeleine 


at Troyes, in rich flamboyant Gothic. A later example, of the 
Renaissance period, c, 1600, is in the church of St £tienne du 
Mont, Paris. In the Low Countries there are many fine exam- 
ples in marble, of which one of the most perfect from Bois-le- 
Duc is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

JUBILEE (or J ubile), YEAR OF, in the Bible, the name applied 
in the Holiness section of the Priestly Code of the Hexatcuch 
(Lev, XXV.) to the observance of every 50th year, determined l>y 
the lapse of seven seven-year periods as a year of perfect rest, 
when there was to be no sowing, nor even gathering of the 
natural products of the field and the vine. At the beginning of 
the jubilee-year the liberation of all Israelitish slaves and the 
restoration of ancestral possessions was to be proclaimed. As 
regards the meaning of the name “ jubilee (Heb. ydbi'l) modern 
scholars are agreed that it signifies “ ram ’’ or “ ram^s horn.” 

Year of jubilee ” would then mean the year that is inaugurated 
by the blowing of the ram’s horn (Lev. xxv. 9). 

According to Lev. xxv. 8-12, at the completion of seven 
sabbaths of years (/.<?. 7 x 7 -49 years) the trumpet of the 
jubilee is to be sounded ” throughout the land ” on the loth day 
of the seventh month (Tisri 10), the great Day of Atonement, 
The 50th year thus announced is to be “ hallowed,” i,e. liberty * 
is to be proclaimed everywhere to everyone, and the people arc 
to return “ every man unto his possession and unto his family.” 
As in the sabbatical year, there is to be no sowing, nor reaping 
that which grows of itself, nor gathering of grapes. 

As regards real property (Lev. xxv. 13-34) the law is that if 
any Hebrew under pressure of necessity shall alienate his pro- 
perty he is to get lor it a sum of money reckoned according to the 
number of harvests to be reaped between the date of alienation 
and the first jubilee-year : should he or any relation desire to 
redeem the property before the jubilee this can always be done 
by repaying the value of the harvests between the redemption 
and the jubilee. 

This legal enactment, though it is not found (nor anything like 
it) in the earlier collections of laws, is evidently based on (or 
modified from) an ancient custom which conferred on a near 
kinsman the right of pre-emption as well as of buying back 
(cf. Jer. xxxii. 6 sqq.). I’he tendency to impose checks upon the 
alienation of landed property was exceptionally strong in Israel. 
The fundamental principle is that the land is a sacred possession 
belonging to Yahweh. As such it is not to he alienated from 
Yahweh's people, to whom it was originally a.ssigned. In Eze- 
kiel’s restoration programme ” crown lands presented by the 
* prince ’ to any of his officials revert to the crown in the year of 
liberty (? jubilee year)”; only to his sons may any portion of 
his inheritance be alienated in perpetuity (Ezek. xlvi. t6-i8; 
cf. Code of Hammurabi, ji 38 seq.). 

The same rule applies to dwelling-houses of unwalled villages; 
the case is different, however, as regards dwelling-houses in 
walled cities. These may be redeemed within a year after trans- 
fer, but if not redeemed within that period they continue per- 
manently in possession of the purchaser, and this may well be an 
echo of ancient practice. An exception to this last rule is made 
for the houses of the Levites in the Levitical cities. 

As regards property in slaves (Lev. xxv. 35-55) the Hebrew 
whom necessity has compelled to sell himself into the service of 
his brother Hebrew is to be treated as a hired servant and 
sojourner, and to be released absolutely at the jubilee; non- 
Hebrew ^ndmen, on the other hand, are to be bondmen for 
ever. But the Hebrew who has sold himself to a stranger or 
sojourner is entitled to freedom at the year of jubilee, and 
further is at any time redeemable by any of his kindred — the 
redemption price being regulated by the number of years to run 
between the redemption and the jubilee, according to the ordinary 
wage of hired serv- ants. Such were the enactments of the Priestly 
Code — which, of course, represents the latest legislation of the 
Pentateuch (post-exilic). These enactments, in order to be 
understood rightly, must be viewed in relation to the earlier 

^ Heb. dfrdr. The same word {durdru) is used in the Code ol 
Hammurabi in the similar enactment that wife, son or daughter 
sold into slavery for debt are to be restored to liberty in the fourth 
year (§ n7). 
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similar provisions in connexion with the sabbatical (seventh) 
year. *^The foundations of Lev. xxv. are laid in the ancient 
provisions of the Book of the Covenant (Exod. xxi. 2 seq.; xxiii. 
10 seq.) and in Deuteronomy (xv.). The Book of the Covenant 
enjoined that the land should lie fallow and Hebrew slaves be 
nitrated in the seventh year; Deuteronomy required in addition 
the remission of debts ** (Benzinger). Deuteronomy, it will be 
noticed, in accordance with its humanitarian tendency, not only 
liberates the slave but remits the debt. It is evident that these 
enactments proved impracticable in real life (cf. jer. xxxiv. 8 
seq.), and so it became necessary in the later legislation of P, 
represented in the present form of Le^^ xxv., to relegate them 
to the 50th year, the year of jubilee. The latter, however, was 
a purely theoretic development of the Sabbath idea, which 
could never have been reduced to practice (its actual observance 
would have necessitated that for two consecutive years — the 
49th and 50th — absolutely nothing could be reaped, while in 
the 51st only summer fruits could be obtained, sowing being 
prohibited in the 50th year). That in practice the enactments 
for the jubilee-year were disregarded is evidenced by the fact 
that, according to the unanimous testimony of the Talmudists 
and Rabbins, although the jubilee-years were reckoned 
they were not observed. 

The conjecture of Kuenen, supported by Wellhausen, that 
originally Lev. xxv. 8 seq. had reference to the seventh year is a 
highly probable one. This may be the case also with Kzek. xlvi. 
1^18 (cf. Jer. xxxiv. 14). A later Rabbinical device for evading 
the provisions of the law was the proshul (ascribed to Hillel) 
— i.<f, a condition made in the presence of the judge securing to 
the creditor the right of demanding repayment at any time, 
irrespective of the year of remission. Further enactments 
regarding the jubilee are found in Lev. xxvii. 17-25 and 
Num. xxxvi. 4. (W. R. S. ; G. H. Ro.) 

JUBILEES, BOOK OF, an apocryphal work of the Old Testa- 
ment, The Book of Jubilees is the most advanced pre-Christian 
representative of the Midrashic tendency , which had already been 
at work in the Old Testament Chronicles. As the chronicler 
had rewritten the history of Israel and Judah from the stand- 
point of the Priests' Code, so our author re-edited from the 
Pharisaic standpoint of his time the history of the world from the 
creation to the publication of the Law on Sinai. His work 
constitutes the oldest commentary in the world on Genesis and 
part of Exodus, an enlarged Targum on these books, in which 
difficulties in the biblical narration are solved, gaps supplied, 
dogmatically offensive elements removed and the genuine spirit 
of later Judaism infused into the primitive history of the world. 

Titles of the Book , — The book is variously entitled. First, it is 
known as ra ot Heb. CrbsTH. This 

name is admirably adapted to our book, as it divides into 
jubilee periods of forty-nine years each the history of the world 
from the creation to the legislation on Sinai. Secondly, it is 
frequently designated ** The Little Genesis,” ^ Acirrr/ r«V«w or y) 
MtKpcyy«V€(rt«, Heb. TO'IT iTITSTS. This title may have arisen 
from its dealing more fully with details and minutiae than the 
biblical work. For the other names by which it is referred to, 
such as The Apocalypse of Moses, The Testament of Moses, The 
Book of Adames Daughters and the Life of Adam, the reader may 
consult Charleses The Book of Jubilees, pp. xvii.-xx. 

Object , — The object of our author was the defence and expo- 
sition of Judaism from the Phari.saic standpoint of the 2nd 
century b.c. against the disintegrating effects of Hellenism. In 
his elaborate defence of Judaism our author glorifies circumcision 
and the sabbath, the bulwarks of Judaism, as heavenly ordi- 
nances, the sphere of which was so far extended as to embrace 
Israel on earth. The Law, as a whole, was to our author the 
realization in time of what was in a sense timeless and eternal. 
Though revealed in time it was superior to time. Before it had 
been made known in sundry portions to the fathers, it had been 
kept in heaven by the angels, and to its observance there was 
no limit in time or in eternity. Our author next defends Judaism 
by his glorification of Israel. Whereas the various nations of the 
Gentiles were subject to angels, Israel was subject to God alone. 
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Israel was God’s son, and not only did the nation stand in this 
relation to God, but also its individual members. Israel received 
circumcision as a sign that they were the Lord’s, and this privi- 
lege of circumcision they enjoyed in common with the two highest 
orders of angels. Hence Israel was to unite with God and these 
two orders in the observance of the sabbath. Finally the das’* 
tinies of the world were bound up with Israel. The world was 
renewed in the creation of the true man Jacob, and its final 
renewal was to synchronize with the setting-up of God’s sanc- 
tuary in Zion and the establishment of the Messianic kingdom. 
In this kingdom the Gentiles had neither part nor lot. 

Ver&icms : Greeks Syriac^ Ethiopic and Latin. — Numerous frag- 
ments of the Greek Version have come down to us in J ustiu Martyr, 
Origen, Diodorus of Antioch, Isidore of Alexandria, Epiphaniiis, 
John of Malala, Syncellus and others. This version was the parent 
of the Ethiopic and Latin. The Ethiopic Version is ino.st accurate 
and trustworthy, and indeed, as a rule, slavishly literal, it has 
naturally suffered from the corruptions incident to transmission 
through MSS. Thus dittographies are fretpumt and lacunae of 
occasional occurrence, but the version is singularly free from the 
glos.ses and corrections of unscrupulous scribes. 'I he Latin Version, 
of which about onc-fourth has boon preserved, is where it exists 
of almost equal value with the Ethiopic. It has, however, suflercd 
more at the hands of correctors. Nolwithstantling, it attests a long 
array of passages in which it preserves the true text over against 
corruptions or omissions in the Ethiopic Version. Finally, us re- 
gards the Syriac Version, the evidence for its existence is not con- 
clusive. it is based on the fact that a British Museum MS. contains 
a Syriac fragment entitled “ Names of the wives of the I’airiarchs 
according to the Hebrew Book of Jubilees." 

The Ethiopic and Latin Versiona : Translations from the Greek. — I he 
Ethiopic Version is translated from the tircek, for (ireek words such 
asSjDtls, iSciAai'of, Afi//, &c., are transliterated in the (ireek. Secondly, 
many passages must be retranslated into Greek before we can dis- 
cover the source of the various corruptions. And finally, proper 
names are transliterated as they appear in Greek and not in Hebrew. 
That the Latin is also a translation from the Greek is no less obvious. 
Thus in xxxix. 12 timoris - BuAlas, corrupt for e<w\f las; in xxxviii. 
13 honor em = but >nfxhv shoukl here have Ixicn rendered by 

tributum^ as the Ethiopic and the context require; in xxxii. 20, 
celavit ~ corrupt for eypa\J/« (so Ethiopic). 

7 'he Creek a Translation from ihe Hebrew, — The early date of our 
book — the 2nd century n.c. — aiul its place of composition speak for 
a Semitic original, and the evidence bearing on this subject is con- 
clusive. But the question at once arises, was the original Aramaic 
or Hebrew ? Certain proper names in 1h(‘ Latin Version ending 
in -in seem to Ixspeak an Aramaic original, as ('ettin, Filistin, tSre. 
But since in all these cases the Ethiopic transliterations end in -m 
and not in -w, it is not improbable that the Aramaisin in the Latin 
Version is due to the translator, who, it has been concluded on other 
grounds, was a Palestinian Jew.* I'he grounds, on the other hand, 
for a Hebrew original are weighty and numerous, (i) A work whicli 
claims to be from the hand of Mo.ses would naturally be in Hebrew, 
for Hebrew according to our author waH the sacred and national 
language. (2) The revival of the national spirit of a nation is 
universally, so far as we know, accompanied by a revival of the 
national language. (3) The text must bo retranslated into Hebrew 
in order to explain unintelligible expressions and restore the true 
text. One instance will sufficiently illustrate this statement. In 
xliii. II a certain Ethiopic expression »V ifiat, which is a mis- 
translation of ' 3 ; for '3 in this context, as we know from the 
parallel passage in Gen. xliv. 18, which our text reproduces almost 
verbally, = iinfiai. We might observe here that our text attests 
the presence of dittographies already existing in the Hebrew text. 
(4) Hebrai.sms survive in the Ethiopic and Latin Versions. In the 
former nfiha in iv. 4, is a corrupt transliteration of yi In the 
I,atin eligere in te in xxii. 10 is a reproduction of 3 in 3 and in 
qua ... in ipsa in xix. 8 = n 3 . . . nC 5 ^ 6 <. This idiom could, of 
cour.se, be explained on the hypothesis of an Aramaic original. (5) 
Many paronomasiae discover themselves on rctranslation into 
Hebrew. 

Textual Affinities. — A minute study of the text shows that it 
attests an independent form of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch. 
Thus it agrees at times with the Samaritan, or Septuagint, or Syriac, 
or Vulgate, or even with Onkelos against all the rest. To be more 
exact, our lxK>k represents some form of the Hel)rcw text of the 
Pentateuch midway between the forms presuppcjsed by the Septua- 
gint and the Syriac ; for it agrees more frequently with the Septuagint, 
or with combination.^ into which the Septuagint enters, than with 


' In the Ethiopic Version in xxi. 12 it should he observed that in 
the list of the twelve trees suitable for burning on the altar several are 
transliterated Aramaic names of trees. But in a laic Hebrew work 
(2nd century u.c.) the popular names of such objects would naturall>' 
be used. In certain cases the Hebrew may have been forgotten, 
or, where the tree was of late introduction, been non-existent. 
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any other single authority, or with any combination excluding the 
Septuagint. Next to (he Septuagint it agrees most often with the 
Syriac or with combinations into which the Syriac enters. On the 
other hand, its independence of the Septuagint is shown in a large 
number of passages, where it haa the support of the Samaritan and 
Massorotic, or of these with various combinations of the Syriac 
Vulgate and Onkelos. From these and other considerations wo 
may conclude that the textual evidence points to the composition 
of our book at some period between 250 u.c. and a.d. ioo, and at a 
time nearer the earlier date than the later. 

Dafe.— The book was written between 135 b.c. and the year of 
Hyreanus’s breach with the Pharisees. This conclusion is drawn 
from the following facts: (1) The book was written during 
the pontificate of the Maccabean family, and not earlier than 
135 B.c. For in xxxii. i Levi is called a priest of the Most 
High God.'* Now the only high priests who bore this title were 
the Maccabean^ who appear to have assumed it as reviving the 
order of Melchizedek when they displaced the Zadokite order of 
Aaron. Jewish tradition ascribes the assumption of this title 
to John Hyreanus. It was retained by his successors down to 
Hyreanus II. (2) It was written before 96 b.c. or some years 
earlier in the reign of Jolin Hyreanus; for since our author is of 
the strictest sect a Pharisee and at the same time an upholder 
of the Maccabean pontificate, Jubilees cannot have been written 
after 96 when the Phaiisees and Alexander Jannaeus came to 
open strife. Nay more, it cannot have been written after the 
open breach between Hyreanus and the Pharisees, when the 
former joined the Sadducean party. 

The above conclusions are confirmed by a large mass of other 
evidence postulating the same date. We may, however, observe 
that our book points to the period already past — of stress and 
persecution that preceded the recovery of national independence 
under tlic Maccabees, and presupposes as its historical back- 
ground the most flourishing period of the Maccabean hegemony. 

Author, — Our author was a Pharisee of the straitest sect. He 
maintained the everlasting validity of the law, he held the 
strictest views on circumcision, the sabbath, and the duty of shun- 
ning all intercour.se with the Gentiles; he believed in angels and 
in a blessed immortality. In the next place he was an upholder 
of the Mac(,*abean pontificate. He glorifies Levi’s successors as 
high priests and civil rulers, and apphes to them tlie title assumed 
by the Maccabean princes, though he does not, like the author of 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, expect the Messiah 
to come forth from among tliem. He may have been a 
priest. 

The Views of the Author on the Messianic Kingdom attd the Future 
Life, — According to our author the Messianic kingdom was to be 
brought about gradually by the progressive spiritual develop- 
ment of man and a corresponding transformation of nature. 
Its members were to reach the limit of 1000 years in happiness 
and peace. During its continuance the powers of evil were to 
be restrained, and the last judgment was apparently to take 
place at its close. As regards tlie doctrine of a future life, our 
author adopts a position novel for a Palestinian writer. He 
abandons the hope of a resurrection of the body. The souls of 
the righteous arc to enjoy a blessed immortality after death. 
This is the earliest attested instiuicc of this expectation in the 
last two centuries b.c. 

Literature.- Text and Translations: This text was first 

edited by Dillmann from two MSS. in 1859, and in 1895 by R. H. 
Charles from four {The Etkiopic Fmfow of the Hebrew Book of 
Jubilees . . . with the Hebrew, Syriac, Greek and Latin Fragments). 
In the latter edition, the Greek and Latin fragments are printed 
together with the Ethiopic. The book was tianslatal into (German by 
Dillmann from one MS. in Ewald*8 Jahrbiicher, vols. ii. and hi. (1850, 
1851), and by Littmann (in Kautssch’s Apok. und Pseud, ii, .fg-XXQ) 
from Charles’s Ethiopic text; into English by Schodde {Hibl. Sacr. 
1885) from Dillmann 's text, and by Charles {Jewish Quarterly Review, 
vols. V., vi., vii. (1893-1895) from the text afterwards published in 
1895, and finally in his commentary, The Booh of Jubilees (1902). 
Critical Inquiries \ Dillmann, “Das lJuch der lubikcn" (Ewakl's 
Jahrbiicher d.bibl. . (1851), iii. 72-96); Psoudepig. des 

Alton Testaments,'* Herzog’s Realencyk'^xii, 3(>4-3<>5; “ Beitrfigeaus 
dem Huche der J ubilkcn znr Kritik dcs Pentateuch Textes **(6V^«4»ig4- 
berickte der Kgl. preussischen A had., 1883) ; Beer, Das Such der Jubt- 
Iden (1856) ; ROnsch, Das Buck der Jubilden (1874) ; ,Singer, Das buck 
derJMlden (2898); ^hn, “ Die Bedeutung desBuchosder Jubil&cn '* 
{TheoU St%^, und Kritihen (1900), pp. i()7-i84). A full bibliography ! 


will be found in Schurer or in R. H. Charles's commentary, Tha 
Book of Jubilees or the Little Genesis D902), which deals exhaustively 
with all the questions treated in this article. (R. H. C.) 

JUBILEE YEAR, an institution in the Roman Catholic 
Church, observed every twenty-fifth year, from Christmas to 
Christmas. Daring its continuance plenary indulgence is 
obtainable by all the faithful, on condition of their penitently 
confessing their sins and visitmg certain churches a stated 
number of times, or doing an equivalent amount of meritorious 
work. The institution dates from the time of Boniface VllL, 
whose bull ArUiquorum habet fidem is dated the 22nd of February 
1300. The circumstances in which it was promulgated are related 
by a contemporary authority. Jacobus Cajetanus, according to 
whose account Relatio de cenleslmo s. jubilaeo anno " in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum) a rumour spread through Rome at the close 
of 1299 that every one visiting St Peter's on the 1st of January 
1300 would receive full absolution. The result was an enormous 
influx of pilgrims to Rome, which stirred the pope’s attention. 
Nothing was found in the archives, but an old peasant X07 years 
of age avowed tlxal his father had been sixnllarly bexxefited a 
century previously. The bull was then issued, and the pilgrims 
became even more numerous, to tl).e profit of both clergy and dti- 
zens. Originally the chu»*ches of St Peter and St Paul in Rome 
were the only jubilee churches, but the privilege was afterwards 
extended to the Lateran Church and that of Sta Maria Maggiore, 
and it is now shared also for the year immediately following that 
of the Roman jubilee by a number of specified provincial cliurches. 
At the request of the Roman people, which was supported by 
St Bridget of Sweden and by Petrarch, Clement Vf. in 1^3 
appointed, by the bull Vnigeniius Dei fUius, tliat the jubilee 
should recur every fifty years instead of every hundred years as 
had been originally contemplated in the constitution of Boniface; 
Urban VI., who was badly m need of money, by the bull Salvator 
mster in 1389 reduced the interval still further to tliirty- three 
years (the supjxised duration of the earthly life of Christ); and 
Paul 11 . by the bull Jneffabilis (April 19, 1470) finally fixed it at 
twenty-five years. Paul II. also permitted foreigners to substi- 
tute for the pilgrimage to Rome a visit to some specified church 
in their own country and a contribution towards the expenses 
of the Holy Wars. According to the special ritual prepared by 
Alexander VI. in 1500, the pope on the Christmas Kve with 
which the jubilee l)egins goes in solemn proce.ssion to a particular 
walled-up door (“ porta aurea ") of St Peter’s and knocks three 
times, using at the same time the w^ords of Ps. cxviii. 19 (Aperitc 
mihi portas jusUHae). The doors are tlien opened and sprinkled 
with holy water, and the pope passes through. A similar cere- 
mony is conducted by cardinals at the other jubilee churches 
of the city. At the clo.se of the jubilee, the special doorway is 
again built up with appropriate solemnities. 

The last ordinar>^ jubilee; was observed in 1900. ** Extraordinary *' 
jubilees arc sometimes appointed on Bpecial occasions, e.g. the acces- 
sion of a new pope, or that proclaimed by Pope Leo Xili. for the 
1 2th of March 1881, '* in order to obtain from the mercy of Almighty 
God help and succour in tlu* weighty necessities of the Church, and 
comfort and .strength in the battle against her numerous and mighty 
foes." These are not so much jubUees in the ordinary sense as 
special grants of plenary iiidulgcnces for particular purposes {InduL 
gentiae ptenariae in forma jubilaei), 

J 0 CAR| a river of eastern Spain. It rises in the north of the 
province of Cuenca, at the foot of the Cerro de San Felijje 
(5906 ft.), and flows south past Cuenca to the borders of Albacete; 
here it bends towards the east, and maintains this direction for 
the greater part of its remaining course. On the right it is 
connected with the city of Albacete by the Maria Cristina canal. 
After entering Valencia, it receives on the left its chief tributary 
the Cabriel, which also rises near the Cerro de San Felipe, in the 
Montes Univcrsales. Near Alcira the Jficar turns south-east- 
ward, and then sharply north, curving again to the south-east 
before it enters the Mediterranean Sea at Cullera, after a total 
course of 314 m. Its estuary- forms the harbour of Cullera, and 
its lower waters are freely utilized for purposes of irrigation. 

JUD| LEO (1482-^1542), known to his contemporaries as 
Mcister Leu, Swiss reformer, was bom in Alsace and educated 
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at Basely where after a course in medicine he turned to the study 
of theology. This change was due to the influence of Zwingli 
whose colleague at Zurich jud became after serving for four years 
(1518-1522) as pastor of Einsiedeln. His chief activity was as 
a tr^lator; he was the leading spirit in the translation of the 
Zurich Bible and also made a Latin version of the Okl Testament. 
He died at Zurich on the x^th of June 1542. 

Sec Life by C. Pestalozzi (i860) ; art. in Horsog-Uauck's Utal- 
encyklop^ie, vol. lx. (1901). 

JUDASA» the name given to the southern part of Palestine as 
•occupied by the jewi^ community in post-exilic days under 
Persian^ Greek and Roman overlordship. In Luke and Acts the 
term is sometimes used loosely to denote the whole of western 
Palestine. The limits of Judaea were never very precisely 
defined and— especially on the northern frontier — ^\^aried from 
time to time. After the death of Herod, Arclielaus became 
ethnarch of Samaria, Idumea and Judaea, and when he was 
deposed Judaea was merged in Syria, being governed by a pro- 
curator whose headquarters were in Caesarea. 

For a description of the natural features of tlie country see 
l^ALifSTiNK; for its history see Jews and Judah. Cf. T. Mommsen, 
Tks Praviwees of the Roman Empires ch. xi. 

JUDAH, a district of ancient Palestine, to the south of the 
kingdom of Israel, between the Dead Sea and the Philistine 
plain. It falls physically into three parts : the hill-country 
from Hebron northwards through Jerusalem j tiie lowland (Hcb. 
Shephelak) on the west; and the steppes or dry land (Ileb. 
Negeb) on the south. 'Fhe district is one of striking contrasts, 
with a lofty and stony table-land in the centre ( which reaches 
a height of 3300 ft. just north of Hebron), with a strategically 
important valley dividing the central mountains from the low- 
land, and with the most desolate of tracts to the ea.st (by the 
Dead Sea) and south. Some parts, e^ipecially around Hebron, 
are extremely fertile, but the land as a whole has the character- 
istics of tlie southern wilderne.ss — the so-called de.scrt ** is 
not a sterile Sahara — and was more fitted for pastoral occupa- 
tions; see further G. A. Smith, Hist, Geog. Holy LaftdfOhs, x.-xv. 
Life in ancient Judah Is frequently ck^picti^d in the Bible, but 
much of the Judaean history is obscure. In the days of the 
old Hebrew monarchy there were periods of coniiid and rivalry 
between Judah and Israel — even time.s when the latter incor- 
porated, or at least claimed supremacy over, the former. Later, 
from the 5Lh century n.c. there was a breach betw'een the Jcw.s 
(Uie name is derived from Judah) and the Samaritans (y .?'.). 
The intervening years after the fall of Samaria (722 H.c ), and 
after the destruction of Jerusalem (586 B.C.), were probably 
marked by closer intercourse, similar to the period of union in 
the popular traditioas relating to the pre- monarchical age. 
The course of Judaean history was ct)nditjoned, also, by the 
proximity of the Philistines in the west, Aloab in the cast, and 
by Edom and other southern peoples extending frc»m North 
Arabia to the delta of the Nile, Judah’s stormy history, con- 
tinued under Greek and Roman domination, reached its climax 
in the birth of Cliristianity, and ended with the fall of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70 (see Jews; Palestine). 

In conformity witli ancient metliocis of genealogy Judah 

is traced back to a son of Jacob or Israel by Leah and along with 
other " tribes " (Dan, Levi, Simeon, t%c.) is included under the 
collective term Israel. Thus it shares the general traditions of the 
Israelites, although Judah appears as an individual in the story of 
hia “ brother " Joseph (on ch. xxxvii. seq., see Genesis). Its 
boundaries in Joshua xv. are manifestly artiticial or imaginary; 
they include the Philistines and number places which are cl.sewhert* 
ascribed to Simeon or Dan. The origin of the name {Yehudah) is 
quite uncertain; the interpretation “ praised " is suggested in Gen. 
xxix. 35 (cf. xlix. 8 seq.), but some connexion with allied names, 
us YehOd (Yahad!^, E. of Jaffa), or Khud (a lienjamitc clan) seems 
more probable. That Judah, whatever its original connotation, 
underwent development through the incorporation of other clans 
appears from i Chron. ii., iv., where it is found to contain a 
lige element of non- Israelite population whose .names find analogies 
or parallels in Siineonite, Edomite and other .southern lists.* Indeed, 

' See especially Wellhausen, De gmtibus et familiis Judaeorum 
fG6ttingen, 1869), the articles on the relative proper names in the 
Ency. Bib.f and E. Meyer, Die Israeliten w. ihre Nachbarstdmme, 
np. 200-471 (much valuable matter). 


underlying the account of the Israelite exodus (q»v.) there are traces of 
a separate movement of certain clans — apart from the Israelite inva- 
sion of Palestine— who are ultimately found in the south of Judah; 
and the traditions in Chronicles themselves allow tho view that 
the incorporation of these elements began under David, when Judah 
first occujpius a prominent position in biblical history (cl. Cheyne, 
Ency, Bi 6 ,s col. 2O18 seq., and sw Caleb; Ikkahmeel; Kenites). 
But such movements were not necessarily limited to one single period, 
and the evidence connecting {a) the non-Israelite clans of Judah with 
Invites, and (6) both with tlic south, is found in narratives referring 
to several dilfertmt ages and might point to an unceasing relatifmship 
with the south. On the otlicr haml, claiLs, wliich in the traditions of 
David's time were in the south of Judah, about five hundred years 
later (in the exile) are found near Jerusalem {eg, Caleb), so that either 
these survived die strenuous vicissitudes of half a mUlennium or 
all persfiective of their early history has been lost, in Gen. xxxviii. 
a curious narrativ«5 points to Uie .sanaration of Judah " from his 
brethren " and his nuirriagt‘ with .Shua the Canaanite; two .sons 
Er and On.an perish and the third Shelah survives. ?'rom Judah and 
Er's widow Tamar are derived Perez and Zerah, and these with 
Shelali appear in pofil-cxilic times as the tlirec representative families 
of Judah (NcIl xi. 4- 0; 1 Chron. ix. 4-0). This story, amid a number 
of other motives, appears to reflect the growth of the tribe of Judah 
and its fluctuations, but that the reference is to any very early 
period is unlikely, partly l>ecausc the intoi est of the story is uj post- 
exilic families, and partly lieoause tho scenes (AdulUm, Chezib and 
rimuah) overlap with David's own lights between Hebron and 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. xxi. xxiii. ; see David, ad fin.)^ Even David's 
comiuest of Jernsalem (2 Sam. v.) conflicts both with the statement 
of its capture l>y Judah many years previously (Judg. i. 8), and 
with the traditioiis of the Israelite heroes Joshua and Saul. Cbnse- 
quenlly, the few surviving data aie too uncertain for any decisive 
conclusions regarding the origin of the tribe of Judah. Judah as a 
kingdom may Imve taken its name from a limited district, in which 
case its growth finds u parallel in the extension of the name Samaria 
from the city to tlie province, location of Yehfld and Ehfid in 
the light of I Kings iv. 8-iq (perhaps the subdivisions of 1 fie Israelite 
kingdom, Soi.omon), would necessitate the assumption of a 
violent scjiaration from the north ; this, however, ls quite conceivable 
(see Jews, §t| 11 13). On the bearing of South Judah u|jon tho 
hiatorical criticism of the Old Testament, sec especially K. Schmidt, 
Hibbert Journal (i<k> 8)* pp. 322-342, “The Jerahmecl 'Jiioory and 
the Historic Importance ot the Negeb, with some account of pcfstjnal 
exploration of the country also Jews, ft 20, (S. A. C.) 

JUDAS ISCARIOT (’loe&iv 'itTKapmr'*!^ or *Jfrxapi(s^), in the 
Bible, the son of Simon Israriot (Jolin vi. 71, xiii. 26), and one of 
the twelve apostles. He is always enumerated last with the 
special mcntkm of the fact that he was the betrayer of Jesus. 
If the generally accepted explanation of hi.i surname (“ man of 
Kerioth see Josh. xv. 25) be correct, he was the only original 
member of the apostolic band who was not a Galilean. 'I'he 
circumstances which led to his arlmission into the apostolic 
circle are not stated ; while the motives by which he was actuated 
in enabling the Jew ish authorities to arrest Jesus without tumult 
have been variou.sly analysed by scholars. According to some 
(as De Quinccy in his famous Essay) the sole object of Judas was 
to place Jesus in a [losition in wliicli He should be compelled to 
make what liud seemed to His followers the too tardy display of 
lii.s Me.s.sianic power : according to others (and this view seems 
more in harmony wilii the Gospel narratives) Judas was an 
avaricious and dishonest man, who had already abused tiie con- 
fidence placed in him C Jolin xii. 6), and who was now concerned 
only with furthering his own ends. 

As regards the effects of his subsequent remorse and tlie u.se 
to which his ill-gotten gain.s were put, the strikingly apparent 
discrepancies between the narratives of Matt, xxvii. 3, to and 
Acts i. 18, i(> liave attracted the attention of biblical scholars, 
ever since Fapius, in his fourth book, of w'hieh a fragment has 
been preserved, discussed the subject. The simplest explanation 
is that they represent different traditions, the Go.spel narrative 
being compo.sed with more special reference to prophetic fulfil- 
ments, and being probably nearer the truth thaii the short 
explanatory note inserted by the author of the Acts (sec Bernard, 
Expositor f June 1904, p. 422 seq.). In ecclesiastical legend and 

- For the priiicij)Ie of tlic Levirate illu.strated in Ovn. xxxviii., 
.see Ruth. Lagarde {Orientalia, ii.) ingeniously conjectured that 
the chapter typified the suppression of Phoenician (viz, Tamar, the 
date-palm) and the old Canaanite elements (Zerah = indigena) by 
the younger Israelite invaders (Perez ^ " breach "). For other 
discussions, apart from commentaries on fk?nesis, see B. Luther 
in Meyer, op, cit., pp. 200 sqq. 
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in sacred art Judas Iscariot is generally treated as the very in- 
carnation of treachery, ingratitude and impiety. The middle 
ages, after their fashion, supplied the lacunae in what they 
deemed his too meagre biography. According to the common 
form of their story, he belonged to the tribe of Reuben J Before 
he was born his mother Cyborea had a dream that he was destined 
to murder his father, commit incest with his mother, and sell his 
(iod. The attempts made by her and her husband to avert this 
curse simply led to its accomplishment. At his birth Judas was 
enclosed m a chest and flung into the sea; picked up on a foreign 
shore, he was educated at the court until a murder committed in 
a moment of passion compelled his flight. Coming to Judaea, he 
entered the service of Pontius Pilate as page, and during this 
period committed the first two of the enmes which had been 
expressly foretold. Learning the secret of his birth, he, full of 
remorse, sought the prophet who, he had heard, had power on 
earth to forgive sins. He was accepted as a disciple and pro- 
moted to a position of trust, where avarice, the only vice in which 
he had hitherto been unpractised, gradually took possession of 
his soul, and led to the complete fulfilment of his evil destiny. 
This Judas legend, as given by Jacobus dc Voragine, obtained no 
small popularity; and it is to be found in various shapes in 
every important literature of Europe. 

For the history of its genesis and its diffusion the reader may 
consult D 'Ancona, La Leggenda di Vergogna e la leggenda di Qiuda 
(1809), and papers by W. Creizenach in l^aul and Braunc's Bcitr. | 
fwr Gesch, der deutschen Sprachc und Literature vol. ii. (1875), 
and Victor Diederich in Revue russe (1880). Cholevius, in his 
Geschichte der deutschen Poesie nach ihren antiken Elementen (1854), 
pointed out the connexion of the legend with the Oedipus story. 
According to Daub {Judas Ischariote oder hetrachtungen iiber das 
Bdse im Verhiiltniss sum Guten^ 1810, i8t8 ) ludas was "an incarna- 
tion of the devil," to whom " mercy and blessedness are alike 
impossible." 

The popular hatred of Judas has found strange symbolical 
expression in various parts of Christendom. In Corfu, for instance, 
the people at a given signal on Easter Eve throw vast quantities 
of crockery from their windows and roofs into the streets, and thus 
execute an imaginary stoning of Judas (sec Kirkwall, Ionian Islands^ 
ii. 47). At one time (according to Mustoxidi, Delle Cose corciresi) 
the tradition prevailed that the traitor's house and country villa 
existed in the island, and that his descendants were to be found 
among the local Jews. 

Details in regard to some Judas legends and superstitions are given 
in I^otes and Queries^ 2nd series, v., vi. and vii.; 3rd series, vii.: 
4th series, i. ; 5th series, vi. Sec also a paper by Professor Rcndel 
Harris entitled " Did Judas really commit suicide ? " in the American 
Journal of Philology (July 1900). Matthew Arnold's poem " St 
Brandan " gives fine expression to the old stor)' that, on account of 
an act of charity done to a leper at Joppa, Judas was allowed an 
hour's respite from hell once a year. (G. Mx.) 

JUDA&kTREE, the Cercis siliquasirum of botanists, belonging 
to the section Caesalpineae of the natural order Leguminosae. It 
is a native of the south of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece 
and Asia Minor, and forms a handsome low tree with a flat spread- 
ing head. In spring it is covered with a profusion of purplish- 
pink flowers, which appear before the leaves. The flowers have 
an agreeable acid taste, and are eaten mixed with salad or made 
into fritters. The tree was frequently figured by the older 
herbalists. One woodcut by Castor Durante has the figure of 
Judas Iscariot suspended from one of the branches, illustrating 
the popular tradition regarding this tree. A second species, 
r. canadensis e is common in North America from Canada to 
Alabama and eastern Texas, and differs from the European 
species in its smaller size and pointed leaves. The flowers are 
also used in salads and for making pickles, while the branches 
are used to dye wool a nankeen colour. 

JUDD, SYLVESTER (1813-1853) American Unitarian clergy- 
man and author, was bom in Westhampton, Massachusetts, 
on the 23rd of July 1813. He bore the same names as his father 
and grandfather; the former (1789-1860) made an especial 
study of local history of the towns of the Connecticut valley, 
and wrote a History of Hadley (1863), The son lived in North- 
ampton after his tenth year, was converted in a revival there 
in 1826, graduated from Yale in 1836, and taught in 1836 at 

' Other forms make him a Danitc, and consider the passage in 
GenesU (xlix. 17) a prophecy of the traitor. 


Templeton, Mass., where he first met Unitarians and soon found 
the solution of his theological difficulties in their views. He 
entered the Harvard divinity school, from which he graduated 
in 1840. In the same year he was ordained pastor of the 
Unitarian church of Augusta, Maine, where he died on the 26th 
of January 1853. His widest reputation was as the author of 
Margaret, a Tale of the Real and the Ideal, including Sketches of a 
Place not before described, called Mans Christi (1845 ; revised 1851 ), 
written to exhibit the errors of Calvinistic and all Trinitarian 
theology, and the evils of war, intemperance, capital punish- 
ment, the prison system of the time, and the national 
treatment of the Indians. This story, published anonymously, 
attracted much attention by its true descriptions of New England 
life and scenery as well as by its author's earnest purpose. 
Richard Edney and the Governor's Family (1850) is in much the 
same vein as Margaret, A poem entitled Philo, an Evangeliad 
(1850) is a versified defence of Unitarianism. He published, 
besides. The Church, in a Series of Discourses As a preacher 

and pastor he urged the desirability of infant baptism. He 
lectured frequently on international peace and opposed slavery. 

See Arcthusa Hall, Life and Character of the Rev, Sylvester Judd 
(Boston, 1857) published anonymously. 

JUDE, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF, a book of the Nev^ 
Testament. As with the epistle of James, the problems of the 
writing centre upon the superscription, which addresses in 
Pauline phraseology (i Thess. i. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 13; Rom. i. 7; 
I Cor. i. 2) the Christian world in general in the name of Jude, 
the brother of James " (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3). The 
historical situation depicted must then fall within the lifetime 
of this Judas, whose two grandchildren Zoker and James 
(Hegesippus ap, Phil. Sidetes) by their le.stimony before the 
authorities brought to an end the (Palestinian) persecution of 
Domitian (Hegesippus ap, Eus. H, E, iii. 20, 7). These two 
grandsons of Judas thereafter " lived until the time of Trajan,” 
ruling the churches “ because they had (thus) been witnesses 
(martyrs) and were also relatives of the Lord.” But in that 
case we must either reject the testimony of the same Hegesippus 
that up to their death, and that of Symeon son of Clopas, 
successor in the Jenisalem see of James the Lord's brother, 
** who suffered martyrdom at the age of one hundred and twenty 
years while Trajan was emperor and Atticus governor," " the 
chuH'h (universal) had remained a pure and uncorrupted 
virgin " free from " the folly of heretical teachers "; or else we 
must reject the superscription, which presents the grandfather 
in vehement conflict with the very heresies in question. For 
the testimony of Hegesippus is explicit that at the time of the 
arrest of Zoker and James they were all who survived of the 
kindred of the Lord. True, there is confusion in the narrative 
of Hegesippus, and even a probability that the martyrdom of 
Symeon dated under Trajan really took place in the persecution 
of Domitian, before the arrest of the grandsons of Jude, for apart 
from the alleged age of Symeon (the traditional Jewish limit of 
human life, Gen. vi. 3, Deut. xxxiv. 7), the cause of his appre- 
hension " on the ground that he was a descendant of David and 
a Christian " (Hegesippus ap. Eus. H. E. iii. 32, 3) is inconsistent 
with both the previous statements regarding the " martyrdom " 
of Zoker and James, that they were cited as the only surviving 
Christian Davididae, and that the persecution on this ground 
collapsed through the manifest absurdity of the accusation. 
But even if we date the rise of heresies in the reign of Domitian 
instead of Trajan, - the attributing of this epistle against 

" On this point (date of the outbreak of heresy) there is some 
inconsistency in the reported fragments of Hegesippus. In that 
quoted below from Eus. T/.E. iii. 32. 7 seq., it is expressly dated after 
tne martyrdom of Symeon and death of the grandsons of Jude under 
Trajan. In iii. 19 the " ancient tradition " attributing the denun- 
ciation of these to " some of the heretics " is perhaps not from 
Hegesippus; but in iv. 22 the beginning of heresy is traced to a cer- 
tain Thebuthis, a candidate for the bishopric after the death of 
James, as rival to Symeon. The same figure of the Church as a pure 
virgin is also used as in iii. 32. But as it is only the envious feeling 
of Thebuthis which is traced to this early date, Hegesippus doubtless 
means to place the outbreak later. 
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corrupting heresy to Jude the brother of James ” will still be 
incompatible with the statements of Hegesippus, our only 
informant regarding his later history. 

The Greek of Jude is also such as to exclude the idea of 
authorship in Palestine by an unschooled Galilean, at an early 
date in church history. As F. H. Chase has pointed out : (i) the 
terms crtuTTjpia, 7rioTi«, have attained their later technical 

sense; (2) “ the writer is steeped in the language of the LXX.,'" 
employing its phraseology independently of other N.T, writers, 
and not that of the canonical books alone, but of the broader 
non-Palestinian canon; (3) “he has at his command a large 
stock of stately, sonorous, sometimes poetical words,” proving 
him a “ man of some culture, and, as it would seem, not without 
acquaintance with Greek writers.” 

If the superscription be not from the hand of the actual 
brother of Jesus, the question may well be asked why some 
apostolic name was not chosen which might convey greater 
authority ? The answ'er is to be found in the direction toward 
which the principal defenders of orthodoxy in 100-150 turned 
for “ the deposit of the faith ” (Jude 3) in its purity. The 
Pastoral Epistles point to “ the pattern of sound words, even 
the sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ ** (i Tim, vi. 3, &c.), as the 
arsenal of orthodoxy against the same foe (with i Tim. vi. 3-10; 
cf. Jude 4, II, 16, 18 seq.). Ignatius’s motto is to “ be inseparable 
from Jesus Christ and from your bishop ” (ad TralL vii.), 
Polycarp’s, to “ turn unto the word delivered unto us from the 
beginning ” (cf. Jude 3; i John ii. 7, hi. 23, iv. 21), “ the oracles 
of the Lord,” which the false teachers “ pervert to their own 
lusts.” Papias, his iralpoq (Irenaeus), turns in fact from “ the 
vain talk of the many,” and from the “ alien commandments “ 
to such as were “ delivered by the Lord to the faith,” offering 
to the Christian world his Interpretation of the Lord's Oracles 
based upon personal inquiry from those who “ came his way,” 
W'ho could testify as to apostoli(j tradition. Hegesippus, after 
a journey to all the principal seats of Christian tradition, testifies 
that all are holding to the true doctrine as transmitted at the 
original seat, where it was witnessed first by the apostles and 
afterwards by the kindred of the Lord and “ witnesses ” of the 
first generation. All these writers in one form or other revert 
to the historic tradition against the licence of innovators. 
Hegesippus indicates plainly the seat of its authority. For the 
period before the adoption of a wTitten standard the resort was 
not so much to “ apostles ” as to “ disciples ” and “ witncs.scs.” 
The appeal was to “ those who from the beginning had been eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word ” (Luke i. 2); and these were 
to be found primarily (until the complete destruction of that 
church during the revolt of Barcochebas and its suppression by 
Hadrian) in the mother community in Jerusalem (cf. Arts xv. 2), 
Its life is the measure of the period of oral tradition, whose 
requiem is sung by Papias, Hegesippus (ap, Eus. //. E. iii. 32, 
7 seq.) looks back to it as the safe guardian of the deposit “ of the 
faith ” against all the depredations of heresy which “ when the 
sacred college of apostles had suffered death in various forms, 
and the generation of those that had been deemed worthy to hear 
the inspired wisdom with their own ears had passed away . . . 
attempted thenceforth with a bold face, to proclaim, in opposition 
to the preaching of the truth, ‘ the knowledge which is falsely 
so-called (il/tv^tawpo^ yvCxraty ” For an appeal like that of our 
epistle to the authority of the past against the moral laxity 
and antinomian teaching of degenerate Pauline churches in the 
Greek world, the natural resort after Paul himself (Pastoral 
Epp.) would be the “ kindred of the Lord ” who were the 
“ leaders and witnesses in every church ” in Palestine. Doubtless 
the framer of Jude i would have preferred the aegis of “ James 
the Lord’s brother,” if this, like that of Paul, had not been 
already appropriated* Failing this, the next most imposing 
was “ Judas, the brother of James.” 

The superscription in the case of Jude, unlike that of James, 
lakes hold of the substance of the book. Ver^e 3 and the farewell 
(v, 24 seq.) show that Jude was composed from the start as an 
“ epistle.” If this appearance be not fallacious, the obviou.s 
relation between the two superscriptions will be best explained 


by the supposition that the author of Jude gave currency 
to the existing homily (James) before composing under the 
pseudonym of Jude. On the interconnexion of the two see 
Sieffert, s,v. “ Judasbrief " in Hauck, RealencykL vol. ix. 

Judas is conceived as cherishing the intention of discussing 
for the benefit of the Christian world (for no mere local church 
is addressed) the subject of “ our common salvation ” (the much 
desiderated authoritative definition of the orthodox faith), but 
diverted from this purpose by the growth of heresy. 

Few writings of this compass afford more copious evidence 
of date in their literary affinities. The references to Enoch 
(principally i;. 14 scq.~ £///. Eiu i. 9, but cf. F. H. Chase, s,v. 
“ Jude ” in Hastings's Diet, Bible) and the Assumption of Moses 
(v. 9) have more a geographical than a chronological bearing, 
the stricter canon of Palestine excluding these apocrypha! 
books of 90 B.c. to A.D. 40; but the Pauline writings are freely 
employed, especially 1 ('or, x. 1-13, Horn. xvi. 25 seq,, and 
probably Eph. and ( bl. Moreover, the author explicitly refers to 
the apostolic age as already past, and to the fulfilment of the 
Pauline prediction (1 Tim. iv. i sc|q.) of the advent of heresy 
(v, 17 set}.). The Pauline doctrine of ” grace ” has been perverted 
to lasciviousness, as by the heretics whom Jblycarp opposes 
(pyp, Polyc, vii.), and this doctrine is taught for “ hire ” (%w, 11, 
12, 16; cf. I Tim. vi. 5). The unworthy ” shepherds ” (v, 12; 
j cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 8; John x. 12 seq.) live at the expense of their 
flocks, polluting the “ love-feasts,'’ corrupting the true disciples. 
According to Clement of Alexandria this was written propheti- 
cally to appl)' to the Carpocratians, an antinomian Gnostic sect 
of c, 150; but hyper-Paulinists had given occasion to similar 
complaints already in Rev. ii. 14, 20 (95). I'hus Paulinism and 
its perversion alike are in the past. As regards the undeniable 
contact of Didache ii. 7 with Jude 22 seq. (cf. Didachct iv. i, 
Jude 8) priority cannot be determined; and the use of i John 
iii. 12 in Jude 11 is doubtful. 

On the other hand, practically the whole of Jude is taken up 
into 2 Pet., the author merely avoiding, so far as he discovers 
them, the quotations from apocryphal writings, and prefixing 
and affixing sections of his own to refute the heretical eschatology. 
On the priority of Jude .see especially against Spitta /.ur Gesch. u, 
Liu. d. Vrehristenthums^ ii. 409 -41 1, J^’. JI. ('ha.se, loc, cit. p. 803. 
(On 2 Pet. see Peter, Epistles of.) Unfortunately, the date of 
2 Pet. cannot be determined as earlier than late in the second 
century, so that we are throwm back upon internal evidence for 
the inferior limit. 

The treatment of the heresy as the anti-(Jirist who precedes 
“the la.st hour” (tk 18), reminds us of i John ii. 18, but it 
is indicative of conditions .somewhat less advanced that the 
hcrctii's have not yet “ gone out from ” the church. The treat- 
ment of the apostolic age as past, and the deposit of the faith 
as a regula fidei (cf. Ign. ad TralL ix.), the pre.sence of anti- 
nomian Gnosticism, denying the doctrine of lordship and 
“ glories ” (v, 8), with “ di.scriminations ” between “ psychic ” 
and “ pneumatic ” (v. 19), .strongly oppose a date earlier than 

ICO. 

Sieffert, on account of the superscription, would date as early 
as 70-80, but acknowledges the hyper- Pauline affinity of the 
heresy, its propagation as a doctrine, and close relation to the 
Nicolaitan of Rev. ii. 14. To these phenomena he gives accord- 
ingly a correspondingly early date. The nature of the heresy, 
opposed, however, and the resort to the authority of Jude “ the 
brother of James ” against it, favour rather tlic period of 
Polycarp and Papias (11 7-150). 

The history of the reception of the epistle into church canons 
is similar to that of Jame.s, beginning with a quotation of it as 
the work of Jude by Clement of Alexandria (Paed, iii. 8), a 
reference by Tcrtullian (De cult, fern, i, 3), and a more or lc.ss 
he.sitant endorsement by Origen (“ if one might adduce the 
epistle of Jude,” In Matt, tom. xvii, 30) and by the Muratorianum 
(c. 200), which excepts Jude and 2 and 3 John from its condem- 
nation of apocryphal literature, placing it on a par with the 
Wisdom of .Solomon “ which was written by friend.s of his in 
his honour,” The use of apocryphal literature in Jude itself 
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may account for much of the critical disposition toward it of 
many subsequent writers. Eusebius classed it among the 
“ disputed books, declaring that as with James not many of 
the ancients have mentioned it ” (//. E. ii. 23, 25). 

The Inifod. io the New Test, by Holtimann, Jfilichor, Wolss, 
;^ahn, Davidson, Salman, Dacon and the standard Commentaries 
of Meyer and Holtzmann, the International (Bigg) and other aeries, 
contain discussions of authorship and date. The articles s.v, in 
Hastings's Diet. Bible (Chase) and the Ency. Bib. (Cone) are full and 
scholarly. In addition the Histories of the Apostolic Age, by Haus- 
rath, Weizsackcr, McGifiert, Bartlet, Ropes and others, and the 
kindred works of Baur, Schwegler and Pfleidorer should be ^nsultcd. 
Moffat's Historical New Testament, 2nd cd., p. 589, contains a con* 
venient summary of the evidence with copious bibliography. One 
of the most thorough of conservative treatments is the Commentary 
on Jude and Second Peter by J. 13. Mayor (i9«7)- (B. W. B.) 

JUDGE (Lat. judex \ Fr. juge), in the widest legal sense an 
officer appointed by the sovereign power in a state to administer 
the law ; m English practice, however, justices of the peace and 
magistrates are not usually regarded as “ judges ’’ in the titular 
sense. The duties of the judge, whether in a civil or a criminal 
matter, are to hear the statements on both sides in open court, 
to arrive at a conclusion as to the truth of the facts submitted 
to him or, when a jury is engaged, to direct the jury to hnd such 
a conclusion, to apply to the facts so found the appropriate rules 
of law, and to certify by his judgment the relief to which the 
parties are entitled or the obligation.s or penalties which they 
have incurred. With the judgment the office of the judge is 
at an end, but the judgment sets in motion the executive forces 
of the state, whose duty it is to carry it into execution. 

Such is the type of a judicial officer recognized by mature 
systems of law, but it is not to be accepted as the universal 
type, and the following <iualifying circumstances should be 
noticed: (1) in primitive .systems of law the judicial i.s not 
separated from the legislative and other governing functions ; 
(2) although the judge is as.surned to take the law from the 
legislative authority, yet, as the existing law never at any time 
contains provi.sion for all cases, the judge may V)e obliged to 
invert or create principles applicable to the case — this is called 
by Bentham and the English juri.sts judge-made and judiciary 
law; (3) the separation of the function of judge and jury, and 
the exclusive charge of questions of law given to the judge, are 
more particularly characteristic of the English judicial system. 
During a considerable period in the histor>' of Roman law an 
entirely different distribution of parts was ob-served. The 
adjudication of a ca.se was divided iietween the magistraius and 
the judex, neither of whom corre.sponds to the English judge, 
'flic former was a pulilic officer charged with the execution of 
the law; the latter was an arbitrator whom the magistrates 
commissioned to hear and report upon a particular case. 

The following arc points more specially characteristic of the 
Engli.sh system and its kindred judicial systems : (i) Judges are 
absolutely protected from action for luiything that they may do 
in the disc harge of their judicial duties. Tliis is true in the 
fullest sense of judges of the supreme courts. “ It is a principle 
of English law* that no action will lie against a judge of one of 
the superior courts for a judicial act, though it be allf^ed to have 
been done maliciously and corruptly.’' Other judicial officers 
arc also protected, though not to^ the same extent, again.st 
actions. (2) The highest class of judges are irremovable except 
by w'hat is in effect a special act of parliament, viz. a resolution 
passed by both houses and assented to by the sovereign. The 
inferior judges and magistrates are removable for misconduct 
by the lord chancellor. (3) The judiciary in England is not a 
separate profession. The judges are chosen from the class of 
advocates, and almost entirely according to their eminence at 
the bar. (4) Judges are in England appointed for the most part 
by the Crown. In a few (*ases municipal corporations may 
appoint their own judicial officer. 

Sec also Lokt) High Chancellor; 1 -ord Chief Justice ; Master 
or THE Rolls, Ac., &c., and the accounts of judicial systems under 
country headings. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GEKERAL, an officer appointed in 
England to assist the Crown with advice in matters relating 


to military law, and more particularly as to courts-mart^l. In 
the army the administration of justice as pertaining to discipline 
is carried out in accordance with the provisions of military law, 
and it is the function of the judgc-advocate-general to ensure 
that these disciplinary powers are exercised in strict conformity 
with that law. Down to 1793 the judge-ad vocate-gencral acted 
as secretary and legal adviser to the board of general officers, 
but on the reconstitution of the office of commander-in-chief 
in that year he ceased to perform secretarial duties, but remained 
rrhief legal adviser. He retained his seat in parliament, and in 
1806 he was made a member of the government and a privy 
councillor. The office ceased to be political in 1892, on the 
recommendation of the select committee of j888 on army 
estimates, and was conferred on Sir F. Jcime (afterwards Lord 
St Helier). There was no salary attached to the office when 
held by l^rd St Helier, and the duties were for the mo.st part 
performed by deputy. On his death in 1905, Thomas Milvain, 
K.C., was appointed, and the terms and conditions of the post 
were rearranged as follows: (1) A salary of f^20oo a year; 

(2) the holder to devote his whole time to the duties of the post; 

(3) the retention of the post until the age of seventy, subject to 
continued efficiency — but with claim to gratuity or pension on 
retirement. The holder was to be subordinate to the secretar>^ 
of state for war, without direct access to the sovereign. The 
appointment is conferred by letters-patent, which d^ne the 
exact functions attaching to the office, which practically are the 
reviewing of the proceedings of all field-general, general and 
district courts-martial held in the United Kingdom, and advising 
the sovereign as to the confirmation of the finding and sentence. 
The deputy judge-advocate is a salaried official in the department 
of the judge-advocate-gcneral and acts under his letters-patent. 
A separate judge-advocate-generars department is maintained 
in India, where at one time deputy judge-advocates were 
attached to everj^ important command. All general courts- 
martial held in the United Kingdom are sent to the judge- 
advocate-general, to be by him submitted to the sovereign for 
confirmation; and all district courts-martial, after having been 
confirmed and promulgated, are sent to his office for examination 
and custody. The judge-edvocate-gencral and his deput}^, 
being judges in the la.st resort of the validity of the proceedings 
of courts-martial, take no part in their conduct; but the deputy 
judge-advocates frame and revise charges and attend at courts- 
martial, swear the court, advise both sides on law, look after the 
interests of the prisoner and record tlie proceedings. In the 
English navy there is an official whose functions ore somewhat 
similar to those of the judge-advocate-gcncral. He is called 
counsel and judge-advocate of the fleet. 

In the United States there is also a judge-advocate-general’s 
department. In addition to being a bureau of military justice, 
and keeping the records of courts-martial, court.s of inquiry and 
military commissions, it has the custody of all papers relating 
to the title of lands under the control of the war department. 
The officers of the department, in addition to acting as prose- 
cutors in all militar\' trials, sometimes represent the government 
when cases affecting the army come up in civil courts. 

See further Military Law, and ccuisult C. M. Clodc, Administm^ 
Hon of Justice under Miliiar\> and Martial Law (1872) ; Military Forces 
of the Crown (2 vols., i8(^). 

JUDGES, THE BOOK OF, in the Bible. This book of the 
Old Testament, which, as we now read it, constitutes a sequel 
to the book of Joshua, covering the period of history between 
the death of this conqueror and the birth of Samuel, is so called 
because it contains the history of the Israelites before the 
establishment of the monarchy, when the government was in 
the hands of certain leaders who appear to have formed a con- 
tinuous succession, although the offi<'e was not hereditary. 
The only other biblical source ascril^d to this period is Ruth, 
whose present position as an appendix to Judges is not original 
(see Bible and Ruth), 

Structure . is now generally agreed that the present adjust- 
ment of the older historical books of the Old Testament to form a 
continuous record of e^'ents from the Creation to the Babylonian 
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exile is dot to an editor^ or rather to successive redactors, who 
pieced together and reduced to a certain unity older memoirs 
of different dates; and closer examination shows that the 
continuity of many parts of the narrative is more apparent th^ 
real. This is very clearly the case in the book of Judges. It 
consists of three main portions : (i) an introduction, presenting 
one view of the occupation of Palestine by the Israelites (i. i- 
ii. 5); (2) the hist<^ of the several judges (ii. 6-xvi.); and (3) an 
appendix containing two narratisTs of the period. 

1. The first section relates events which are said to have taken 
place after the death of Joshua, but in reality it covers the same 
ground with the book of Joshua, giving a brief account of the 
occupation uf Canaan, which in some particulars repeats the 
statements of the previous book, w'liilc in others it is quite 
inde|»ndent (see Joshua). It is impossible to regard the war- 
like expeditions described in this section as supplementary 
campaigns undertaken after Joshua's death; they are plainly 
represented as the first efforts of the Israelites to gain a firm 
footing in the land (at Hebron, Debir, Bethel), in the very cities 
which Joshua is related to liave subdued (Josh, x. 39).^ Here 
then we have an account of the settlement of Israel west of the 
Jordan which is parallel to the book of Joshua, but makes no 
mention of Joshua himself, and places the tribe of Judah in the 
front. The author of the chapter cannot liave Imd Joshua or 
his history' in his eye at all, and the words “ and it came to pass 
after the death of Joshua in Judg. i. i arc from the liand of 
the last editor, who desired to make the whole book of Judges, 
including ch. i., read continuously with that which now pre- 
cedes it in the canon of the earlier prophets.- 

2, The second and main section (ii. 6-xvi.) stands on quite 
another footing. According to Josh. xxiv. 31 the people 
“ served Yahweh during the lifetime of the great conqueror and 
his contemporaries. In Judg. ii. 7 this statement is repeated, 
and the writer proceeds to explain that subsequent generations 
fell away from the faith, and served the gods of the nations 
among which they dwelt (ii. 6-iu. 6). The worship of other 
gods is represented, not as something which went on side by 
side w'ith Yahweh-worship (cf. x. 6), but as a revolt against 
Yahweh, periodically repeated and regularly chastised by 
foreign invasion. The history^, therefore, falls into recurring 
cycles, each of which bc?i:ins with religious corruption, followed 
by chastisement, which continues until Yahweh, in answer to 
the groans of his oppressed people, raises up a “ judge ’■ to deliver 
Israel, and recall them £0 tlic true faith. On the death of 
the “judge,’’ if not sooner, the corruption spreads anew and 
the same vicissitudes follow. This religious explanation of the 
course of the history, formally expounded at the outset and 
repeated in more or less detail from cliapter to chapter (espe- 
cially vi. 1-10, X. 6-18), determines the form of the whole 
narrative. It is in general agreement with the spirit as also 
with the language of Deuteronomy, and on this account this 
section may be conveniently called “ the Deuleronomic' Book of 
Judges.” But the main religious ideas are not so late and arc 
rather akin to those of Josh. xxiv. ; in particular the worship 
of the high places is not condemned, nor is it excused as in 
I Kings hi. 2. The sources of the narrative are obvii)usly older 
than the theological exposition of its lessons, and herein lies 
the value and interest of Judges, The importance of such docu- 
ments for the scientific historian lies not so much in the events 
they record as in the uncoascious witness they bear to the state of 
society in which the narrator or poet lived. From this point of 
view the parts of the book are by no means all of equal value; 
critical analysis shows that often parallel or distinct narratives 
have been fused together, and that, whilst the older stories gave 
more prominence to ordinary^ human motives and combinations, 

^ This is confirmed by the circumstance that in Judg. ii. i the 

angel of Yahweh/' who, according to Exod. xiv. 24, xxiii. 20, 
xxxu. 34, xxxiii. 2, 7 86q.,misst be viewed as having his local mani- 
festation at the headquarters of the host of Israel, is still found at 
Gilgal and not at Shiloh. 

^ The chapter was written after Israel had become strong enough 
to make the Canaanite cities tributary {v. 28), that is, after the 
estabii.shment of the monarchy (see 1 Kings ix. 20-21). 
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the later arc coloured by religious reflection and show the 
characteristic tendency of the Old Testament to re-tell the 
fortunes cf Israel in a form that lays evcr-increasing weight 
on the work of Yahweli for his people, That the pre-Deutero- 
nomic sources are to be identified with tlie Judaean (J, or 
Yahwist) and Ephraimite (E, or Elohist) strands of the Hexa- 
teuch is, however, not certain, 

To the unity of religious pragmatism in the main stock 
of the book of Judges corresponds a unity uf chronological 
scheme. The “ judges,” in spite of the fact that most of them 
had clearly no more than a local influence, aie all represented 
as successive rulers iu Israel, and the history is dated by the 
y«ars of each judgeship and those of the intervening periods of 
oppression. But it is impossible to ret'oncile the numl)ers with 
the statement elsewhere that the fourth year of Solomon was the 
480th from the exodus (1 Kings vi. 1). Sec Wiblk : Chronology. 

The general introduction (ii. (>) is a Wend of l.)euleronomic 
and other sources. The intimate relation between it and the separate 
iMirrativcs (Josh. xxiv. 1-27, a late [Ephraimite] record inserted by 
a second Dcuteronomic hand, and xxiii., D) appears lK)th from their 
contents and from the fact that Judg. ii. (j-10 is almost ulentical 
with the narrative appended to Josliua's address (Josh, xxiv, 28-31). 
Judg. i.-ii. 5, however, is not touched by D, and lienee was probably 
mserted in its present |)()silion at a later date. According to the 
highly mtricate introduction the Hebrews wore ()^)]}ressed : {a) to 
familiarize them with warfare — it is assumed that they had inter- 
married with the Canaanites and worshipped their gods (iii. 2, (>) ; 
ih) to test their loyalty to Yahweh (ii. 22 : lii. 1) ; or (r) lopunisli them 
for their marriage with the lu'athen ancf their apostasy (D in ii. 12 ; 
cf. Jo.sh. xxiii., and ibid. e. 12). 

'10 this succeeds a noteworthy example* of the Heutcronomic 
treatment of tradition in the achievement of Othiiiel (q.v.) tlie only 
Judaean " judge," The bareness of detail, not to speak of the 
improbability of the .situation, renders its genuineness doubtlid, and 
the passage is one of the indications of a .secondary Dc nti^roiioinic 
redaction. The case, hovv(*vcr, i.s exceptional ; the storie.s of the other 
great " judge.s " were not rewriticni or to any great extent revised 
by lh(* l)t‘nt(Tonoinic redactor, and his hand appears chiefly in the 
framework. '1‘hus, in the story ol IChud and the defeat of Moab 
only iii, 12-15, 29-30 are Deubjronomic. Hut the ro.st is not home)* 
genoous, vv. 19 and 20 appear to be variants, and Hie mention of 
Israel (v. lyh) is characteristic of tlie tendency to treal loc.al Iroubks 
as national ojipressions.wlierija'. other records represent little national 
unity at this period (i., v,). .Sec further Knun. 

According to the Septuagint addition to Josh. xxiv. 33, Monb was 
the lir.st of Israel’s opi)ies.sors. 'I'lic brief notice of Shnmgar, wlio 
deliven?d Israel from tlie J’hilistines (iii. 31), va one of tlu' later inser- 
tions, and in some MSS. of the T.XX it stands after xvi. 31 . 1 ‘hc stt^ry 
of till! deft^ai of Sisera apjiears in two distinct forms, an earlier, iii 
poetical form (v.), and a later, in pro.se (iv.). D's framework is to 
be recognized in iv. 1-4, 23 seq., v. i (probably), 31 (last clause); see 
further Dkuorau. Tlie Midianilc oppression (vi. -viii.) is contained 
in the usual frame (vi. i -O; viii. 27se(i.), l»ut is net honuigeiaious, since 
viii. 4, the pursuit of the kings, cannot be the sequirl of viii. 3 (where 
they have been slain), ami viii. 31-35 ignores ix. 1 lie .structure of 
vi. i-viii. 3 is particularly inlricaU- ; vi. 25 12 d(M S not continue 
vi. II 24 (there are two accounts of Gideon's introduction and diver- 
gent rcprc.scntations of Vahwc h-worship) ; vi. 34 foriji.s the .s(!quel of 
the latter, and vi. 36 40 (with "God ") is strange after the description 
of the miracle in vv. 21 seip (with " Valiw#;h "). Further, there are 
difficulties in vi. 34, vii. 23 scq., viii. 1, when compared with vii. 2^8, 
and in vii. 16 22 two stratagems are combined. There are two 
sequels; vii, 23 seq. and viii. 4; with the former contrast vi. 35; 
with viii. 1-3 cf. xii. i-O, and see lielow. Chajiter viii. 22 seq. comes 
unexpectedly, and the refusal of the offer of the kingship reflects 
later ideas (cf. i Sam. viii. 7; x, 19; xii. 12, 17). The conclu.sion. 
however, shows that Jerubbaal had only a local reputation. Finally, 
the condemnation of the ephod as part of the worship of Yahweli 
(viii. 27) agrees with the thouglit in vi. 25-32 as agaiii.sL that in vi. 
11-24. (Sec Ephod; Gideon.) Chapter ix. (see Ani.Mi.LECii) appears 
to have been wanting in the Deuteronornfi; book of Judges, but 
inserted later perhaps by means of the introduction, viii. 30-32 
(post-exilic). It has two accounts of the attack upon Shechem 
(lx. 26-41 and 42-49). 

After a brief notice of two "minor judges" (see below), follows 
the story of Jcpbthah. It concludes with the usual Deutcronomic 


•' Hence, it is to be inferred that the reviser had older written 
records before liim. Had thes<! been in the oral stage he wxnild 
.scarody incorporate traditions which did not agree with his vif^ws; 
at all events they would hardly have been written down by him in 
the form in which they have survived. The narratives of the 
monarchy which are preserved only in Chronicles, on the other 
hand, illustrate the manner in which tradition was reshaped and 
rewTritten under the influence of a later religious standpoint. 
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formula (xii. 7), but is prefaced by a detailed introduction to the 
oppression of Israel (x. 0 sqq.). By the inclusion of the i'hilistines 
among the oppressors, and of Judah, l^enjamin and Ephraim 
among the oppressed (x. 7, 9), it appears to have in view not merely 
the story of Samson, a hero of local interest, but the early chapters 
in I Samuel, 'i his introduction is of composite origin (as also ii. 6-21 ; 
Josh, xxiii.-xxiv. 25), but a satisfactory analysis seems impossible. 
As it stands, ii has literary connexions with the late narrative in 
I Sam. (vii. seq., xii.), and appears to form the preface to that 
period of history which ended with Samuel's great victory and the 
institution of the monarchy. But this belongs to a later scheme (see 
Samuel), and the introduction in its earlier form must have been the 
prelude to earlier narratives.^ The story of Jephthah’s fight with 
Ammon is linked to the preceding introduction by x. 17 seq. ; for the 
framework see x. 6 (alcove), xii. 7. Chapter xi. 12-28 (cf. Num. xx. sea.) 
is applicable only to Moab, vv, 29 and 32 are variants, and jeph- 
thah^ home is placed variously in 'fob. (xi. 3) and Mizpeh (v. 34). 
In xi. 1-10 the outlaw stipulates that he shall be chief of Gilead 
if succo.s.sful, but in vv. 12-28 a ruler speaks on behalf of Israel. 
Both Moab and Ammon had good reason to be hostile to CHlead 
(Num. xxi.), but the scene of the victory points rather to the former 
33 i possibly conflate?). There is a general resemblance between 
the victories of Gideon and jephthah, which is emphasized by the 
close relation between viii. 1-3 and xii. 1-6, the explanation of which 
in its present context is difhcult. Sec further jEniTiiAif. 

The old stories of Samson the Danite have been scarcely touched 
by the redaction (xiii, i; xv. 20; xvi. 31/), where he is a '’^judge"); 
only xiii. appears to be rather later (u. ^ presents him as a fore- 
runner of Samuel and Saul), and gives a raliicr different impression 
of the hero of the folk-tales. The cycle illustrates some interesting 
customs and is in every way valuable as a specimen of popular 
narrative. See Samson. 

Grouped among these narratives arc the five so-called " minor 
judges (x. 1-5 ; xii. 8-15). By the addition of Shamgar (iii. 31) 
the number is made to agree with the six more important names. 
'J'hey are not represented as having any immediate religious impor- 
tance; they really lie outside of the chronological schenie, and tWr 
history is plainly not related from such lively and detailed remi- 
niscence as gives charm to the longer episodes of the book. The 
notices are drawn up in set phra.seology, and some of the names, 
in harmony with a characteristic feature of early Hebrew history, 
are those of personified families of communities rather than of 
families. - 

3. The third and last section of the book embraces chapters 
xvii.-xxi., and consists of two narratives independent of one 
another and of the main stock of the book, with which they 
are not brought into any chronological connexion. They appear 
to owe their position to the latest redactor (akin to the latest 
stratum in the Hexateuch) who has heavily worked over xix.~ 
xxi., and put the book into its present form by the addition 
of i.-ii, 5, ix. and po.ssibly of v.‘‘ 

The* first narrative, that of Micah and the Danites, is of the highest 
interest both as a record of the state of religion and for the picture 
it gives of the way in which one clan passed from the condition of an 
invading band into settled jxissession of land and city. Its intert?st 
(xvii. seq.) lies in the foundation of the Ephraimitc sanctuary by 
Micah as also in that of Dan. There arc some repetitions in the 
account, but there is not enough evidence to restore two complete 
stories. The history of the Levite and the Benjamitos is of quite 
another character, and presupposes a degree of unity of feeling and 
action among the tribes of Israel which it is not easy to reconcile with 
the rest of the Ixwk. In its present form this episode appears to be 
not very ancient ; it resembles Kuth in giving a good deal of curious 
archaeological detail (the feast at Shiloh) in a form which suggests 
that the usages referred to were already obsolete when the narrative 
was composed. It appears to consist of an old story which has been 
heavily revised to form an edifying piece of exposition. The older 
parts arc preserved in xix. : the account of the Levite of Mt Ephraim 
whose concubine from Bethlehem in Judah was outraged, not by 
the non-lsraclitc jebusites of Jeru.salem, but by the Benjamites of 
Gibcah; there arc tract?s of another source in vv. 6-8, 10, 13, 15. 
The older portions of xx. seq. include : the vengeance taken by Israel 
{e.g. xx. 3-8, 14, 19, 29, 3(>-4i, 47), and the reconstruction of the 
tribe by intermarriage with the women of Shiloh (xxi. i, 15, 17-19, 
21-23). The post-exilic expansions (found chiefly in xx., xxi. 2-14, 

' It may be conjectured that the introduction originally formed 
the prelude to the rise of Saul : the intervening narratives, though 
not necessarily of late origin themselves, having been subsequently | 
inserted. See S. A. Cook, Crit. Notes (). T. Hist., p. 127 seq. 

8 Tola and Puah (x. i) are clans of Issachar (Gen. xlvi. 13), for 
Jair (v. 3), stv» Num. xxxii. 41, and for Elon (xii. ii), sec Gen. xlvi, 14. 
bee Genealogy: Biblical, 

* To the same post-exilic hand may also be ascribed the introduc- 
tion of the " minor judges ” (so several critics), and smaller additions 
here and there (ch. 1. x opening words, w. 4, 8 seq. [contrast 21] 18 ; 
viii. 30-32 ; xi. 2, &c.). 


16, 24 seq.) describe the punishment of Benjamin by the religious 
assembly and the massacre of Jabesh-Gilead for its refusal to join 
Israel, four hundred virgins of the Gileadites being saved for Ben- 
jamin. How much old tradition underlies these stories is question- 
able. It is very doubtful whether Hosea's allusion to the depravity 
of Gibeah (ix, 9; x. 9) is to be referred hither, but it is noteworthy 
that wliilst Gibeah and Jabesh-Gilead, which appear here in a 
bad light, are known to be associated with Saul, the suficrer is a 
Levite of Bethlehem, the traditional home of David. The account 
of the great fight in xx. is reminiscent of Joshua's battle at Ai 
(Jo.sh. vii.-viii,). 

Historical Value, — The book of Judges con.sists of a number of 
narratives collected by Deuteronomic editors ; to the same circles 
are due accounts of the invasions of Palestine and settlement in 
Joshua, and of the foundation of the monarchy in i Samuel. 
The connexion has been broken by the later insertion of matter 
(not necessarily of late date itself), and the whole was finally 
formed into a distinct book by a post-exilic hand. The dates 
of the older stories preserved in ii. 6-xvi. 6 are quite unknown. 
If they are tnistworthy for the period to which they are rele- 
gated (approximately i4th-i2th cent. B.c.)they are presumably 
of very great antiquity, but if they belong to the sources J and 
E of the Hexateuch (at least some four or five centuries later) 
their value is seriously weakened. On the other hand, the belief 
that the monarchy had been preceded by national “ judges 
may have led to the formation of the collection. 1 1 is evident that 
there was more than one period in Israelite history in which one 
or other of these stories of local heroes would be equally suitable. 
They reflect tribal rivalry and jealousy (cf. Isa. ix. 21, and the 
successors of Jeroboam 2), attacks by nomads and wars with 
Ammon and Moab ; conflicts between newly settled Israelites and 
indigenous Canaanites have been suspected in the story of Abime- 
lech, and it is not impossible that the post-Deuteronomic writer 
who inserted ch. ix. so understood the record. A striking 
exception to the lack of unity among the tribes is afforded b)' the 
account of the defeat of Sisera, and here the old poem represents 
a combined effort to throw off the yoke of a foreign oppressor, 
while the later prose version approximates the standpoint of 
Josh. xi. 1-15, with its defeat of the Canaanites. The general 
stand-point of the stories (esp. Judg. v.) is that of central Pales- 
tine; the exceptions are Othniel and Sam.son— the latter inter- 
rupting the introduction in x., and its sequel, the former now 
entirely due to the Deuteronomic editor. Of the narratives 
which precede and follow, ch. i. represents central Palestine 
separated by Canaanitc cities from tribes to the south and north; 
it is the situation recognized in Judg. xix. 10 12, as well as in 
passages imbedded in the latest portions of the book of Joshua, 
though it is in contradiction to the older traditions of Joshua 
himself. Chapters xvii. seq. (like the preceding stor}" of Samson) 
deal with Danites, but the migration can hardly be earlier 
than David's time; and xix.-xxi., by describing the extermina- 
tion of Benjamin, form a link between the presence of the tribe 
in the late narratives of the exodus and its new prominence in the 
traditions of Saul (^.v.)* historical source, therefore, the 

value of Judges will depend largely upon the question whether 
the Deuteronomic editor (about 600 b.c. at the earliest) would 
have access to trustworthy documents relating to a period 
some six or seven centuries previously. Sec further Jews, 
SS 6 , 8; and Samuel, Books of. 

1 .JTERATURE. — Biblical scholars arc in agreement regarding the 
preliminary literary question.^ of the book, but there is divcrgcnct? 
of opinion on points of detail, and on the preci.se growth of the 
book (e.^ the twofold Deuteronomic redaction). Sec further W. K. 
Smith, Ency. Brit. 9th ed. (upon which the present article is based) ; 
G. F. Moore, International Critical Comm. (1895); Ency, Bib., art. 
"Judges"; K. Budde, Kurser Handcommentar (1897); Lagrange, 
Ltvres des juges (1903); G. W. Thatcher (Century Bible); al.so S. R. 
Driver, Lit. of Old Testament (1909) ; Moore, in the Sacred Books 
of Old Testament (1898) ; C. F. Kent, The Student’s Old Testament, 
vol. i. (1904). (S. A. C,) 

JUDGMENT, in law, a term used to describe (1) the adjudica- 
tion by a court of justice upon a controversy submitted to it 
inter paries (post liteni contestatam) and determining the rights 
of the parties and the relief to be awarded by the court as 
between them; (a) the formal document issuing from the court 
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m which that adjudication is expressed; (3) the opinions of the 
judges expressed in a review of the facts and law applicable to 
the controversy leading up to the adjudication expressed in 
the formal document. When the judgment has been passed and 
entered and recorded it binds the parties : the controversy comes 
to an end {transit in rent judicatam), and the person in whose 
favour the judgment is entered is entitled to enforce it by the 
appropriate method of “ execution.” There has been much 
controversy among lawyers as to the meaning of the expressions 
** final and ” interlocutory ” as applied to judgments, and as 
to the distinction between a judgment,” a ** decree,” and an 
“ order.” These disputes arise upon the wording of statutes 
or rules of court and with reference to the appropriate times or 
modes of appeal or of execution. 

The jud^ents of one country are not as a rule directly 
enforceable in another country. In Europe, by treaty or 
arrangement, foreign judgments are in certain cases and on 
compliance with certain formalities made executory in various 
states. A similar provision is made as between England, 
Scotland and Ireland, for the registry and execution in each 
country of certain classes of judgments given in the others. 
But as regards the rest of the king’s dominions and foreign states, 
a “ foreign ” judgment is in England recognized only as consti- 
tuting a cause of action which may be sued upon in England. If 
given by a court of competent jurisdiction it is treated as creating 
a legal obligation to pay the sum adjudged to be due. Summary 
judgment may be entered in an English action based on a foreign 
judgment unless the defendant can show that the foreign court 
had not jurisdiction over the parties or the subject matter of the 
action, or that there was fraud on the part of the foreign court 
or the successful party, or that the foreign proceedings were 
contrar}" to natural justice, e.g, concluded without due notice to 
the parties affected. English courts will not enforce foreign 
judgments as to foreign criminal or penal or revenue laws. 

JUDGMENT DEBTOR, in English law, a person against 
whom a judgment ordering him to pay a sum of money has been 
obtained and remains unsatisfied. Such a person may be 
examined as to whether any and what debts are owing to him, 
and if the judgment debt is of the necessary amount he may 
be made bankrupt if he fails to comply with a bankruptcy 
notice served on him by the judgment creditors, or he may be 
committed to prison or have a receiving order made against him 
in a judgment summons under the Debtors Act 1869. 

JUDGMENT SUMMONS, in English law, a summons issued 
under the Debtors Act 1869, on the application of a creditor 
who has obtained a judgment for the payment of a sum of money 
by instalments or otherwise, where the order for payment has 
not been complied with. The judgment summons cites the 
defendant to appear personally in court, and be examined 
on oath as to the means he has, or has had, since the date of the 
order or judgment made against him, to pay the same, and to 
show cause why he should not be committed to prison for his 
default. An order of commitment obtained in a judgment 
summons remains in force for a year only, and the extreme term 
of imprisonment is six weeks, dating from the time of lodging in 
prison. When a debtor has once been imprisoned, although for 
a period of less than six weeks, no second order of commitment 
can be made against him in respect of the same debt. But if the 
judgment be for payment by instalments a power of committal 
arises on default of payment for each instalment. If an order of 
commitment has never been executed, or becomes inoperative 
through lapse of time, a fresh commitment may be made. Im- 
prisonment does not operate as a satisfaction or extinguishment 
of a debt, or deprive a person of a right of execution against the 
land or goods of the person imprisoned in the same manner as if 
there h^ been no imprisonment. 

JUDICATURE ACTS, an important series of English statutes 
having for their object the simplification of the system of 
judicature in its higher branches. They are the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. c. 66) and the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act 1875 (38 & 39 Viet. c. 77), with various 
amending acts, the twelfth of these being in 1899. By the act of 


1873 the court of chancery, the court of queen s (king’s) bench, 
the court of common pleas, the court of exchequer, the high court 
of admiralty, the court of probate and the court of divorce and 
matrimonial causes were consolidated into one Supreme ^ Court 
of Judicature (sec. 3), divided into two permanent divisions, 
called ” the high court,” with (speaking broadly) original juris- 
diction, and “ the court of appeal ” (sec. 4). The objects of the 
act were threefold — first, to reduce the historically indepen- 
dent courts of common law and equity into one supreme 
court; secondly, to establish for all divisions of the court a uni- 
form system of pleading and procedure; and thirdly, to provide 
for the enforcement of the same rule of law in those cases where 
chancery and common law recognized different rules. It can 
be seen at once how bold and revolutionary was this new enact- 
ment. By one section the august king’s bench, the common 
pleas, in which serjeants only had formerly the right of audience, 
and the exchequer, which had it* origin in the reign of Henry L, 
and all their jurisdiction, criminal, legal and equitable, were 
vested in the new court. It must be understood, however, that 
law and equity were not fused in the sense in which that phra.se 
has generally been employed. The chancery division still 
remains distinct from the common law division, having a certain 
range of legal questions under its exclusive control, and possess- 
ing to a certain extent a peculiar machinery of its own for 
carrying its decrees into execution. But all actions may now be 
brought in the high court of justice, and, subject to such special 
assignments of business as that alluded to, may be tried in any 
division thereof. 

There were originally three common law divisions of the High 
Court corresponding with the three former courts of common 
law. But after the death of Lord Lhief Baron Kelly on the 17th 
of September 1880, and of Lord Chief Justice Cock burn on the 
20th of November 1880, the common plea.s and exchequer divi- 
sions were (by order in council, loth December 1880) consolidated 
with the king’s bench division into one divi.sion under the 
presidency of the lord chief justice of England, to whom, by 
the 25th section of the Judicature Act 1881, all the statutory 
jurisdiction of the chief baron and the chief justice of the common 
pleas w^as transferred. The high court, therefore, now consists of 
the chancery division, the common law division, under the name? 
of the king’s bench division ; and the probate, divorce and 
admiralty division. To the king’s bench division is also attached, 
by order of the lord chancellor (Jan. 1, 1884), the businc.ss of 
the London court of bankruptcy. 

For a more detailccl account of the composition of the various 
courts, see Ciianckry; Kino's Bench; and Frohate, Divorce ano 
Admiralty Court. 

The keystone of the structure created by the Judicature Acts 
was a strong court of appeal. 'I’hc House of Lords remained the 
last court of appeal, as before the acts, but its judicial functions 
were virtually transferred to an appeal committee, consisting of 
the lord chancellor and other peers who have held high judicial 
office, and certain lords of appeal in ordinary created by the act 
of 1873 (see Appeal). 

The practice and procedure of the Supreme Court are regulated 
by rules made by a committee of judges, to which have been added 
the president of the incorporated law society and a practi.sing barris- 
ter and one other person nominated by the lord chancellor. The 
rules now in force are those of 1883, with some subsequent amend- 
ments. With the appendices they fill a moderate-sized volume. 
Complaints arc made that they go into too much detail, and place 
a burden on the time and temper of the busy practitioner which he 
can ill afford to bear. It is possible that the authors of the rules 
attempted too much, and it might have been better to provide a 
simpler and more clastic code of procedure. Kulcs have sometimes 
been made to meet individual cases of hardsliip, and rules of pro- 
cedure have l)ccn piled up from time to time, sometimes emlK)dying 
a new experiment, and not always consistent with former rules. 


* The comte dc Franquevilic in his interesting work, Systdme 
judiciaire de la Grande Bretairne^ criticizes the use of the word 
“ supreme ” as a designation of this court, inasmuch as its judgments 
SLtn subject to appeal to the House of I^rds, but in the act of 1873 
the appeal to the House of Lords was abolished. He is also severe 
on the illogical use of the words “ division " and " court " in many 
different senses (i. i8o-x8i). 
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Tho molt importa.il i matter dealt with bv the rules is the mode 
of pleading. The authors of the I udicature Act had before them two 
systems of pleading, both of which were open to criticism. The 
common law pleadings (it was said) did not state the facts on which 
the pleader relied, but only the legal aspect of the facts or the infer- 
ences from them, while the chancery pleadings were lengthy, tedious, 
and to a large extent irrelevant and useless. There was some 
exaggeration in both statements. In pursuing the fusion of law and 
equity which was the dominant legal idea of law reformers of that 
pciriod, the framers of the first set of rules devised a system which 
they thought would meet the defects of both systems, and bo appro- 
priate for both the common law and the chancery divisions, in a 
normal case, the plaintiff delivered his statement of claim, in which 
he was to set forth concisely the facts on which he relieef, and the 
relief which he asked, The defendant then delivered his statement 
of defence, in which he was to say whether he admitted or denied 
the plaintiff's facts {cvtjry averment not traversed l>eiug taken to be 
admitted), and an>^ additional facts and legal defences on which he 
relied. The plaintiff might then reply, and the defendant rejoin, and 
so on until the pleaders had exhausted themselves. This system 
of pleading was not a bad one if accompanied hy the right of either 
party to demur to his opponent's pleading, i.f. to say, admitting 
all your averments ol fact to be true, you still have no cause of 
action," or " defence " (as the case may be). It may be, however, 
that the authors of the new system were too intent on uniformity 
when they abolished the common-law pleading, which, shorn of its 
abuses (as it had been by the Common Law i^ceduie Acts), was 
an admirable instrument for delining the is.suc between the parties 
though unsuited for the more complicated cases which are tried 
in chancery, and it might possibly have been better to try the new 
system in the first instance in the chancery division only. It .should 
be added that the rules contain provisions for actions being tried 
without pleadings if the defendant does nut require a statement of 
claim, and for the plaintiff in an action of debt obtaining immediate 
judgment unle.ss the defendant gets leave to defend. In the 
chancery division there are of course no pleadings in those matters 
which by the rules can be disposed of by summons in chambers 
instead of by ordinary suit as formerly. 

The judges .seem to have been dissatisfied with the effect of their 
former rules, for in 1 883 they issued a fresh set of consolidated rules, 
which, with subsequent amendments, are those now in force. 
By these rules a further attempt was made to prune exuberance 
of pleading. Cxmcisc forms of statement of claim and defence 
were given in the appendix for adoption by tlie pleader. It is true 
that the.se forms do not display a high standard of excellence in 
draftsmanship, Jind it was said that many of them were undoubtedly 
demurrable, out that was not of much importance. Demurrers 
were abolished, and instead thereof it was provided that any point 
of Law raised by the pleadings should be disposed of at or after the 
trial, provided that by consent or order of the court the .s«ame 
might be set down and disposed of before the trial (Order xxv. 
rules 1,2). This, in the opinion of Lord Davey in 1902 {Ency, Brit.t 
10th ed., XXX, X4(}), was a disastrous change. The right of either 
party to challenge his o|)j)onent in limine ^ either where the ques- 
tion between them was j)ur(?Jy one of law, or where even the view 
of the facts taken and allegei^l by his opponent did not constitute 
a cause of action or defence, was a most valuable one, tind tended 
to the curtailment of both the delay and the expenses of litigation. 
Any possibility of abuse by frivolous or technical demurrers (as 
undoubtedly was formerly the case) had been met by powers of 
amendment and the infliction of costs. Many of the most im- 
portant qiujstinns of law had lx»en decided on demurrer lx)th in 
common law and chancery. Lord Davey considered that demurrer 
was a useful and satisfactory mode of trying questions in chan- 
cery (on bill and demurrer), and it was frequently adopted in 
preference to a special case, w'hlch requires the statement of facts 
to be agreed to by both parties and Wras consequently more difficult 
and expensive. It is obvious that a rule which makes the normal 
time lor decision of questions at law the trial or subsequently, and 
a preliminary decision the exception, and such exception dependent 
on the consent of both parties or an order of the court, is a poor 
substitute for a demurrer as of right, and it has proved so in uractice. 
The editors of the Yearly Praotice for 1901 (Muir Mackenzie, I.ushing- 
ton and Fox) said (p. 272) : " Points of law raised by the pleadings 
are usually disposed of at the trial or on further consideration after tlie 
trial of the issues of fact," that is to say, after the delay, worry and 
expense of a trial of disputed cmeations of fact which ^ter all may 
turn out to be unnecessary. The abolition of demurrers has also 
(it is believed) had a prejudicial effect on tlie standard of legal 
accuracy and knowledge required in practitioners. Formerly tlxe 
pleader had the fear of a demurrer before him. Nowadays ho need 
not stop to think whether his cause of action or defence will hold 
water or not, and anything whicli is not obviously frivolous or 
vexatious will do by way of pleading for the purpose of the trial 
and for getting the opposite parly into the box. 

Another change was made by the rules of 1883, which was regarded 
by some common law lawyers as revolutionary. Formerly every 
issue of fact in a common law action, including the amount of 
damage, had to be decided by the verdict of a jury. ** The cHect 
of the rules of 1883," said Lord Lindley, who was a member of the 
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rule committee, " was to make trial without a jury the normal 
mode of trial, except where trial with a jury is ordered under rules 0 
or 7 a, or may be had without an order under rule 2 " {Timson v. 
Wilsont 38 Ch. D. 72, at p. 76). The efiect of the rules may be 
thus summarized : (i) In the chancery division no trial by jury 
unless ordered by the judge. (2) Generally the judge may oeder 
trial with(jAit a jury of any cause or issue, which before the Judicature 
Act might have been so tried without consent of parties, or which 
involves prolonged investigation of documents or accounts, or 
scientific or local investigation. (3) Either party has a right to a 
jury XU actions of slander, iibol, false imprisonment, malicious 
prosecution, seduction or breach of promise of marriage, upon 
notice without order; (4) or in any other action, by order. (^) 
Subject as above, actions are to be tried without a jury unless the 
judge, of hia own motion, otherwise orders. 

Further steps have been taken with a view to simplification of 
procedure. By Order xxx. rule i (as amended in 1897), a summons, 
called a summons for directions, has to be taken out by a plaintiff 
immediately after the appearance of the defendant, and upon such 
summons an order is to be made respecting pleadings, and a number 
of interlocutory proceedings. To make such an order at that early 
stage would seem to demand a prescience and intelligent anticipa- 
tion of future events which can hardly be expected of a master, or 
even a judge in chambers, except in simple cases, involving a single 
i.ssue of law or fact which the parties are agreed in presenting to &e 
court. Tlie effect of the rule xs tliat the plaintiff cannot deliver his 
.statement of claim, or take any .step in the action, without the leave 
of the judge. In chancery cases the order usually made is that tlie 
plaintiff deliver his statement of claim, and the rest of the summons 
stand over, and the practical effect is merely to add a few pounds to 
the costs. It may be doubted whether, as applied to the majority 
of actions, the rule docs not proceed on wrong lines, and whether it 
would not bo better to leave the parties, who know the exigencies 
of their case better even than a judge in chambers, to proceed in their 
own way, subject to stringent provisions for immediate payment of 
the costs occasioned by unnecessary, vexatious, or dilatory proceed- 
ings. 'I'he order docs not apply to admiralty coses or to pVoceetlings 
under the order next mentioned. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature Act (Ireland) 1877 follows 
the same lines as the English acts. The pre-existing courts were 
consolidated into a supreme court of iucficature, consisting of a 
high court of justice and a court of appeal. The judicature acts 
did not affect Scottish judicature, but tlie Appellate jurisdiction 
Act included the court of session among the courts from which an 
appeal lies to the House of Lords. 

JUDITH, THE BOOK OF, one of the apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament. It takes its name from the heroine Judith 
i,e. rTTirr?, Jewess), to w'hom the last nine of 
its sixteen chapters relate. In the Septuagint and Vulgate 
it immediately precedes Esther, and idong with Tobit comes 
after Nehemiah; in the English Apocrj'pha it is placed between 
Tobit and the apocr>^phal additions to Esther. 

Argument . — In the twelfth year of his reign Nebuchadrezzar, 
who is described as king of Assyria, having his capital in Nineveh, 
makes war against Arphaxad, king of Media, and overcomes 
him in his seventeenth year. He then despatches his chief 
general Holofernes to take vengeance on the nations of the 
west who had withheld their assistance. This expedition has 
already succeeded in its main objects when Holofernes proceeds 
to attack Judaea. The children of Israel, w'ho are described 
as having newly returned from captivity, are apprehensive of a 
desecration of their sanctuary, and resolve on resistance to the 
uttermost. The inhabitants of Bethulia (BetylQa^ and Betomes- 
tham in particular (neither place can be identified), directed 
by Joachim the high priest, guard the mountain passes near 
Dothaim, and place themselves under God’s protection. Holo- 
femes now inquires of the chiefs who are with him about the 
Israelites, and is answered by Achior the leader of the Ammonites, 
who enters upon a long historical narrative showing the Israelites 
to be invincible except when they have offended God. For this 
Achior is punished by being handed over to the Israelites, who 
lead him to the governor of Bethulia. Next day the siege 
begins, and after forty days the famished inhabitants urge the 
governor Ozias to surrender, w^hich he consents to do unles.s 
relieved in five days. Judith, a beautiful and pious widow 
of the tribe of Simeon, now appears on the scene with a plan 
of deliverance. Wearing her rich attire, and accompanied by 
her maid, who carries a nag of prorisions, she goes over to the 
hostile camp, where she is at once conducted to the general, 
whose suspicions arc disarmed by the tales she invents. After 
four days Holofernes, smitten with her charms, at the close of a 
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sumptuous entertainment invites her to remain within his 
tent over night. No sooner is he overcome with sleep than 

J udith, seizing his sword, strikes off his head and givTS it to 
er maid ; both now leave the camp (as they had previously been 
accustomed to do, ostensibly for prayer) and return to BethuHa, 
where the trophy is displayed amid great rejoicings and thanks- 
givings. Achior now publicly professes Judaism, and at the 
instance of Judith the Israelites make a sudden victorious 
onslaught on the enemy, Judith now sings a song of praise, 
and all go up to Jerusalem to worship wnth sacrifice and rejoicing. 
The book concludes with a brief notice of the (?losing years 
of the heroine, 

Versions^ — Judith was written originally in Hebrew. This is 
shown not aioly by the numerous Hebraisms, but also by mistransla- 
tions of the Greek translation, as in ii. a, iii. 9, and other passages 
(see Fritxsche and Ball in he.), despite the statement of Origen 
(Ep. ad Afric. 13) that the bewk was not received by the Jews among 
their apocryphal writings. In his preface to Judith, Jerome says 
that he based his Latin version on the Chalde(.\ which the Jews 
reckoned among their Hagiographa. Ball {Speaker's Apocrypha, 
i. 243) holds that the Chaldee text used by Jerome was a free transla- 
tion or adaptation of the Hebrew. The book exists in two forms: 
the shorter, which is preserved only in Hebrew (see under Hebrm 
Midrashim below), is, according to Schole, Lipsius, Ball and Gastcr, 
the older ; the longer form is that contained in the versions. 

Greek Version. — This is found in three recensions : (i) in A B, 

(2) in codices iq, 108 (Lucian’s text) ; (3) in codex 58, the source of 
the old I^tin and Syriac. 

Syriac and Latin Versions. - Two Syriac versions wore made 
from the Greek— the lirst, that of the Poshito^ and the second, that 
of Paul of Telia, the so-called Hexaplaric. The Old Latin was de- 
rived from the Greek, as we havcj remarked alxive, and Jerome's 
from the Old Latin, under the control of a Chaldw version. 

Later Hebrew Midrashim. — These arc printed in Jellinck’s Bei 
ka-Midrasch, i. I3r.»-i3i; ii. 12 22; and by Gaster in Proceedings 
of the Society of Uillical Archeology (1894), pp. 15O- 103. 

Date . — The book in its fuller form was most probably written 
in the and century n.c. The WTitcr places his romance two 
centuries earlier, in the time of Ochus, as we may reasonably 
infer from the attack made by Holof ernes and Bagoas on 
Judaea ; for Artaxerxes Ochus made an expedition against 
Phoenicia and Egypt in 350 b . c ., in which his chief generals 
were Holofefnes and Bagoas. 

Recent Litkkature. — B all, Speaker's Apocrypha (1888), an ex* 
cellent piece of work; Scholz, Das Buck Juaith (189O); Lohr, Apok. 
and Pseud. (T900), ii. 147-16.1; Porter in Hastings's Diet. Bible, ii. 
822-824; Gaster, Ency. Bib., ii. 2r>42-264^>. See Ball, pp. 2 (k>-26i, 
and Schurer in he., for a full bildiography. (R. H. C.) 

JUDSON, ADONIRAM (t788-'I85o), American missionary, was 
bom at Malden, Massachu.setts, on the 9th of August 1788, 
the son of a C'ongregational minister. He graduated at Brown 
University in 1807, was successively a school teacher and an actor, 
completed a course at the Andover Theological Seminary in 
September t8io, and was at on(« licen.sed to preach as a Congre- 
gational clergyman. In the summer of 1810 he with several of 
his fellow students at Andover had petitioned the general associa- 
tion of ministers to be sent to Asiatic missionary fields. This 
application resulted in the establishment of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which sent Judson to 
England to secure, if possible, the co-operation of the London 
Missionary Society. His ship fell into the hand.s of a French 
privateer and he was for some time a prisoner in France, but 
finally proceeded to London, where his proposal was considered 
without anything being decided. He then returned to America, 
where he found the lioard ready to act independently. His 
appointment to Burma followed, and in 1812, accompanied by 
his wife, Ann Hasseltine Judson (1789-1826), he went to 
Calcutta. On the v(»yage both became advocates of baptism 
by immersion, and being thus cut off from Congregationalism 
they began independent work. In 1814 they bepn to receive 
support from the American Baptist Missionary Union, which had 
been founded with the primary object of keeping them in the 
field. After a few months at Madras, they settled at Rangoon. 
There Judson mastered Burmese, into which he translated part 
of the Gospels with his wife’s help. In 1824 he removed to 
Ava, where during the war between the East India Company and 
Burma he was imprisoned for almost two years. After peace hari 
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been brought about (largely, it is said, through his exertions) 
Mrs ludson died. In 1827 Judson removed his headquarters to 
Maulmain, where school buildings and a church wete erected, 
and where in 1834 he married Sarah Hall Hoardman (1803-1845). 
in 1833 he completed his translation of the Bible; in succeeding 
years he compiled a Burmese grammar, a Burmese dictionarj', 
and n Pali dictionarv*. In 1845 his wife’s failing health decid^ 
Judson to return to America, but she died during the voyage, 
and was buried at St Helena. In the United States Jiidson 
married Emily Chubbuck (1817-1854), well-known as a poet 
and novelist under the name of “ Fanny Forrester,” who was 
one of the earliest advocates in America of the higher education 
of women. She returned with him in 1846 to Burma, where 
the rest of his life was devoted largely to the rewriting of his 
Burmese dictionary. He died at sea on the i2th of April 1850, 
while on his way to Martinique, in search of health. Jud.son 
was perhaps the greatest, as he was practically the first, of the 
many missionaries sent from the United States into foreign 
fields; his fervour, his devotion to duty, and his fortitude in 
the face of clanger mark him as the prototype of the Amcric'an 
missionar\'. 

The Jud.son Mcnmrial, an institutional church, was erected on 
Washington Sejuare South, New York City, largely through th«‘ 
exertions of his son, Rev. Edward Judson (b. 1844), who became its 
pastor oud director, and who prepared a life of Dr Judson (1883; 
new’ ed. 1898). Another biography is by Francis Wayland (2 vols., 
1854). Robert T. Middleditch’^s Life of Adoniram Judson, 

Burmah's Great Missionary (N(*\v \'ork, 1839). For the throe Mrs. 
Judsons, aov Knowh'S, Life of Ann Hasseltine Judson (1829); lunily 
C. Jud.son, JJfe of Sarah Hall Boardman Judson (1849); Asahel c 5 . 
Kendrick, Life and Letters of Emily Chubbuck Judson (1861). 

JUEL, JENS (1631-1700), Danish statesman, born on the 15th 
of July 1631, began his diplomatic aireer in the suite of Count 
Christian Rantzau, whom he accompanied to Vienna and Regens- 
burg in 1652. In Augu.st 1657 Juel was accredited to the court 
of Poland, and though he failed to prevent King John Casimir 
from negotiating .se|)ttrately with Sweden he was made a privy 
councillor on his return hf)mc. But it was the reconciliation 
of Juel’s uncle Hannibal Sehested with King Frederick HI. which 
secured Juel’s future. As Sehested’s representative, he con- 
cluded the peac'c of Copenhagen with C'harles X., and after the 
Danish revolution of 1660 was appointed Danish minister at 
Stockholm, where he remained for eight years. Subsequently the 
chancellor Griffcnfeldt, who .had become warmly attached to him, 
sent him in 1672, and again in 1674, as ambassador extraordinary 
to Sweden, ostcnsM)ly to bring about a clo.ser union lietween the 
two northern kingdoms, but really to give time to consolidate 
Grificnfeldt’s far-reaching system of alliances. Juel completely 
.sympathized with Griflenfcldt’s Scandinavian policy, which 
aimed at weakening Sweden sufficiently to re-establish some- 
thing like an equilibrium l)ctween the two states. Like (Jriffen- 
feldt, Juel also feared, above ail things, a Swedo-Danish war. 
.After the unlucky Scanian War of 1675-79, Jud was one of the 
Danisli plenipotcntiarie.s who negotiated the [>eace of Lund. 
Even then he was for an alliance with Sweden ” till we can do 
better.” This poliry he consistently followed, and was largely 
instrumental in bringing about the marriage of (Charles XL witli 
Christian V.’s daughter Ulrica Leonora. But for the death of 
the like-minded .Swedish statesman Johan Gyllenstjema in June 
t68o, Juel’s ” Scandinavian ” policy might have succeeded, to 
the infinite advantage of both kingdoms. He represented 
Denmark at the coronation of Charles XI L (December 1697), 
when he concluded a new treaty of alliance with Sweden. He 
died in 1700. 

Juel, a man of very few’ words and a sworn enemy of phra.se- 
making, was perhaps the shrewdest and most cynical diplomatist 
of his day. His motto was : ” We should wish for what we can 
get.” Throughout life he regarded the political situaticjn of 
Denmark with absolute pessimism. She was, he often said, the 
cat’s-paw of the Great Powers. While Griffcnfeldt would have 
obviated this danger by an elastic political system, adaptable 
to all circumstances, Juel preferred seizing whatever he could 
get in favourable conjunctures. In domestic affairs Juel was an 
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adherent of the mercantile system, and laboured vigorously for 
the industrial development of Denmark and Norway. For an 
aristocrat of the old school he was liberally inclined, but only 
favoured petty reforms, especially in agriculture, while he re- 
garded emancipation of the serfs as quite impracticable. Juel 
made no secret of his preference for absolutism, and was one of 
the few patricians who accepted the title of baron. He saw some 
military service during the Scanian War, distinguishing himself 
at the siege of Venersborg, and by his swift decision at the 
critical moment materially contributing to his brother Niels’s 
naval victory in the Bay of Kjoge. To his great honour he re- 
mained faithful to Griffenfeldt after his fall, enabled his daughter 
to marry handsomely, and did his utmost, though in vain, to 
obtain the ex-chancelJor’s release from his dungeon. 

See Carl Frederik Bricka, Dansk })iof*rafisk lex,^ art. “ Juer* (18871 
&c.); Adolf Ditlev JOrgensen, P, Schumacher Griffenfeldt (1893- 
1894)* (K. N. B.)‘ 

JUEL, NIELS (1629-1697), Danish admiral, brother of the 
preceding, was bom on tlie 8th of May 1629, at Christiania. He 
served his naval apprenticeship under Van Tromp and De Ruyter, 
taking part in all the chief engagements of the war of 1652-54 
between England and Holland. During a long indisposition 
at Amsterdam in 1655-1656 he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of ship-building, and returned to Denmark in 1656 a thoroughly 
equipped seaman. He served with distinction during the Swedo- 
Danish wars of 1658 60 and took a prominent part in the defence 
of Copenhagen against Charles X. During fifteen years of peace, 
Juel, as admiral of the fleet, laboured assiduously to develop 
and improve the Danish navy, though he bitterly resented the 
.setting over his head in 1663 of Cort Adelaar on his return from 
the Turkish wars. In 1661 Juel married Margrethe Ulfcldt. On 
the outbreak of the Scanian War he served at first under Adelaar, 
but on the death of the latter in November 1675 he was appointed 
to the supreme command. He then won a European reputation, 
and raised Danish sea-power to unprecedented eminence, by the 
system of naval tactic.s, afterwards perfected by Nelson, which 
consists in cutting off a part of the enemy’s force and concen- 
trating the whole attack on it. He first employed this manoeuvre 
at the battle of Jasmund off Riigen (May 25, 1676) when he 
broke through the enemy’s line in close column and cut off five 
of their ships, which, however, nightfall prevented him from 
pursuing. Jucl’s operations were considerably hampered at this 
period by the overbearing conduct of his Dutch auxiliary, Philip 
Almonde, who falsely accused the Danish admiral of cowardice. 
A few days after the battle of Jasmund, Cornelius Van Tromp the 
younger, with 17 fresh Danish and Dutch ships of the line, super- 
seded Juel in the supreme command. Juel took a leading part 
in Van Tromp’s great victor>' off Oland (June i, 1676), which 
enabled the Danes to invade Scania unopposed. On the ist of 
June 1677 Juel defeated the Swedish admiral Sjoblad off Moen; 
on the 30th of June 1677 he won his greatest victory, in the Bay 
of Kjoge, where, with 25 ships of the line and 1267 guns, he 
routed the Swedish admiral Evert Horn with 36 ships of the line 
and 1800 guns. For this great triumph, the just reward of 
superior seamanship and strategy — at an early stage of the 
engagement Juel’s experienced eye told him that the wind in 
the course of the day would .shift from S.W. to W. and he 
took extraordinary risks accordingly — he was made lieutenant 
admiral general and a privy councillor, This victory, besides 
permanently crippling the Swedish navy , gave the Danes a sclf- 
confidence which enabled them to keep their Dutch allies in their 
proper place. In the following year Van Tromp, whose high- 
handedness had become unbearable, w’as discharged by Chris- 
tian V., who gave the supreme command to Juel. In the spring 
of 1678 Juel put to .sea with 84 ships cariydng 2400 cannon, but 
as the Swedes were no longer strong enough to encounter such 
a formidable armament on the open sea, his operations were 
limited to blockading the Sw edish ports and transporting troops 
to Riigen. After the peace of Lund Juel showed himself an 
administrator and reformer of the first order, and under his 
energetic supervision the Danish navy ultimately reached impos- 
ing dimensions, especially after Juel became chief of the admiralty 
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in 1683. Personally Juel was the noblest and most amiable of 
men, equally beloved and respected by his sailors, simple, straight- 
forward and unpretentious in all his ways. During his latter 
years he was popularly known in Copenhagen as “ the good old 
knight.” He died on the 8th of April 1697. 

See Garde, Niels Juel (1842), and Den dansk. norske Sdmagts HtS‘ 
torie, fSSS-^^yoo (t86i). (R. N. b.) 

JUG, a vessel for holding liquid, usually with one handle and 
a lip, made of earthenware, glass or metal. The origin of the 
word in this .sense is uncertain, but it is probably identical with 
a shortened form of the feminine name Joan or Joanna; cf. the 
similar use of Jack and Jill or Gill for a drinking- vessel or a 
liquor measure. It has also been used as a common expression 
for a homely woman, a servant-girl, a sweetheart, sometimes in a 
sense of disparagement. In slang, ” jug ” or stone-jug ” is 
used to denote a prison; this may possibly be an adaptation of 
Fr. joug, yoke ; Lat. jugum. The word “ jug ” is probably onomato- 
poeic when used to represent a particular note of the nightin- 
gale’s song, or applied locally to various small birds, as the 
hedge- jug, &c. 

The British Museum contain.^ a remarkable bronze jug which 
was found at Kumasi during the Ashanti Expedition of 1896. It 
dates from the reign of Richard II., and is decorated in relief with 
the arms of England and the badge of the king. It has a lid, 
spout and handle, which ends in a quatrefoil. Am in.scription, on 
three raised bands round the body of the ves.sel, modernized runs : 
** He that will not spare when he may shall not spend when he 
would. Deem the best in every doubt till the truth be tried 
out.” The British Museum Guide to the Medieval Room contains 
an illustration of this vessel. 

A particular form of jug is the ” ewer,” the precursor of the 
ordinary bedroom jug (an adaptation of 0 . Fr. ewaire; Med. Lat. 
aquaria, water-pitcher, from aqua, water). The ewer was a jug 
with a wide spout, and w^as principally used at table for pouring 
water over the hands after eating, a matter of some necessity 
before the introduction of forks. Early ewers are sometimes 
mounted on three feet, end bear inscTiptions such as Venez laver. 
A basin of similai material and design accompanied the ewer. 
In the 13th and T4th centuries a special type of metal ewer takes 
the form of animals, men on horseback, &c. ; these are generally 
known as aquamaniles, from Med. Lat. aqua manile or aqua 
manale {aqua, water, and manare, to trickle, pour, drip). The 
British Museum contains several examples. 

In the i8th and early iqth centuries were made the drinking- 
ve.ssels of pottery known as “ Toby jugs,” properly Toby Fillpots 
or Philpots. These take the form of a stout old man, sometimes 
seated, with a three-cornered hat, the corners of which act as 
spouts. Similar drinking-vessels were also made representing 
characters popular at the time, such as “ Nelson jugs,” &c. 

JUGE, BOFFILLE DE (d. 1502), French- Italian adventurer 
and statesman, belonged to the family of del Giudice, which 
came from Amalfi, and followed the fortunes of the Angevin 
dynasty. When J ohn of Anjou, duke of Calabria, was conquered 
in Italy (1461) and fled to Provence, BofRlle followed him. He 
was given by Duke John and his father, King Ren^, the charge of 
upholding by force of arms their claims on Catalonia. I,ouis XI., 
who had joined his troops to those of the princes of Anjou, 
attached Boffille to his own person, made him his chamberlain 
and conferred on him the vice-royalty of Roussillon and Cerdagne 
(1471), together with certain important lordships, among others 
the countship of Castres, confiscated from James of Armagnac, 
duke of Nemours (1476), and the temporalities of the bishopric 
of Castres, confiscated from John of Armagnac. He also entrusted 
him with diplomatic negotiations with Flanders and England. 
In 1480 Boffille married Marie d’Albret, sister of Alain the Great, 
thus confirming the feudal position which the king had given 
him in the south. He was app>ointed as one of the judges in the 
trial of Ren6 of Alen^on, and showed such zeal in the discharge 
of his functions that Louis XI. rewarded him by fresh gifts. 
However, the bishop of Castres recovered his diocese (1483), 
and the heirs of the duke of Nemours took legal proceedings for 
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the recovery of the countship of Castres. Boffille, with the 
object of escaping from his enemies, applied for the command of 
the armies of the republic of Venice. His application was re- 
fused, and he further lost the viceroyalty of Roussillon (1491). 
His daughter Louise married against his will a gentleman of no 
rai^, and this led to terrible family dissensions. In order to 
disinherit his own family, Boffille de Jup pve up the countship 
of Castres to his brother-in-law, Alain d’Albret (1494). He died 
in 1502, 

See P. M. Pcrrct, Boffille de Juge, comte de Castres, ei la r^puhlique 
de Vei^ise F. Pasquier, Inventaire des documents concernant 

Boffille de Juge (i9t>5)* (M. P.*) 

JUGGERNAUT, a corruption of Sans. Jagannatha, “ Lord 
of the World,” the name under which the Hindu god Vishnu is 
worshipped at Puri in Orissa, The legend runs that the sacred 
blue-stone image of Jagannatha was worshipped in the solitude 
of the jungle by an outcast, a Savara mountaineer, called Basu. 
The king of Malwa, Indradyumna, had despatched Brahmans to 
all quarters of the peninsula, and at last discovered Basu. 
Thereafter the image was taken to Puri, and a temple, begun in 
T 1 74, was completed fourteen years later at a cost of upwards 
of half a million sterling. The site had been associated for 
centuries before and after the Ciiristian era with Buddhism, 
and the famous Car festival is probably based on the Tooth 
festival of the Buddhists, of which the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien 
gd^'es an account. The present temple is a pyramidal build- 
ing, 192 ft. high, crowned with the mystic wheel and flag of 
Vishnu. Its inner enclosure, nearly 400 ft. by ;^oo ft., contains 
a number of small temples and shrines. The main temple 
has four main rooms— the hall of offerings, the dancing hall, 
the audience chamber, and the shrine itself- the two latter being 
each 80 ft. square. The three principal images are those of 
Vishnu, his brother and his sister, grotesque wooden figures 
roughly hewm. Elaborate services are daily celel)rated all the 
year round, the images are dressed and redressed, and four 
meals a day are served to them. The attendants on the god 
are divided into 36 orders and 97 classes. Spe<’ial servants are 
assigned the tasks of putting the god to bed, of dre.ssing and 
bathing him. The annual rent-roll of the temple was put 
at £68,000 by Sir W. W. Hunter; but the pilgrims' offerings, 
which form the bulk of the income, arc quite unknown and have 
been said to reach as much as £100,000 in one year. Ranjit 
Singh bequeathed the Koh-i-nor to Jagannath. There are four 
chief festivals, of which the famous Car festival is the most 
important. 

The terriblt? stories of pilgrims crushed to death in the g<id's lionour 
have made the phrase " Car oi Juggernaut " synonymous with the 
merciless sacrifice of human lives, but these have been shown to be 
baseless calumnies. The worship of Vishnu is innocent of all 
bloody rites, and a drop of blood even accidentally spill in the 
god'.s presence is held to pollute the officiating priests, the people, 
and the consecrated food, llie Car festival takes place in June 
or July, and the feature of its celebration is the drawing of tlu? 
god from the temple to his “ country-house," a distance of less 
than a mile. The car is 45 ft. in height and 33 ft. square, and is 
supported on 16 wheels of 7 ft. in diameter. Vishnu's brother 
and sister have separate cars, slightly smaller. To these cars ropes 
arc attached, and thousands of ^ger pilgrims vie with each other ^ 
to have the honour of dragging the god. Though the di.stance ! 
is so short the journey lasts several days, owing to the deep sand | 
in w'hich the wheels sink. During the festival serious accidents 
liave often happened. Sir W. W. Hunter in the Gazetteer of India 
writes: " In a closely packed, eager throng of a hundred thousand ' 
men and women under the blazing tropical sun, deaths must occa- 
sionally occur. There have doubtless been instances of pilgrims • 
throwing themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of religiou.s 
excitement, but such instances have always been rare, and arc now . 
unknown. The few suicides that did occur were, for the mo.st part, 
cases of diseased and miserable objects who took this means to put 
themselves out of pain. The official returns now place this lieyond ; 
doubt. Nothing could be more opposed to the spirit of Vishnu- ! 
worship than self-immolation. Accidental death within the temple . 
renders the w^holc place unclean. According to Chaitanya, the : 
apostie of Jagannath, the destruction of the least of God's creatures 
is a sin against the Creator." 

See also Sir W. W. Hunter's Orissa (1872); and District Gazetteer 
of Puri (1908). 


JUGGLER (Lat, ioculator, je.ster), in the modern sense a per- 
former of sleight-of-hand tricks and dexterous feats of skill in 
tossing balls, plates, knives, 8:0. The term is practically synony- 
mous with conjurer (see Conjuring). The joculatores were 
the mimes of the middle ages (see Drama); the French use of the 
word jongleurs (an erroneous form of jougleur) included the 
singers known as trouveres ; and the humbler English minstrels 
of the same type gradually passed into the .strolling jugglers, 
from w^hose exhibitions the term came to ('over loosely any 
acrobatic, pantomimic and sleight-of-hand performances. In 
ancient Rome various names W'ere giN en to what we call jugglers, 
r.g. ventilatores (knife-throw'ers), and pilarii ( ball-play tTs). 

JUGURTHA (Gr. king of Numidia, an illegitimate 

j .son of Mastanabal, and grandson of Massini.ssa. After his 
I father’s death he was brought up l)y his uncle Micipsa together 
I with his cousins Adherbal and lliempsal. Jugurtha gr(?w up 
I strong, handsome and intelligent, a skilful rider, and an adept in 
warlike exercises. He inherited much of Massinissa's political 
ability. Micipsa, naturally afraid of him, sent him to Spain 
(134 B.c.) in ('ommand of a Numidian forcT, to .serve' under 
P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Minor. He liecame a favourite 
with Scipio and the Roman nobles, .some of whom put into liis 
bead the idea of making himself sole king of Numidia, with 
the help of Roman money. 

In 1 18 B.c. Micipsa died. By his will, Jugurtha was associated 
with Adlierbal and Hienjjisal in liic government of Numidia. 
Scipio had written to Micip.sa a strong letter of njcommendation 
in favour of Jugurtha; and to Si'ipio, accordingly, Micipsa en- 
trusted the execution of his will. None the less, his testamentary 
arrangements utterly failed. The princes soon (juurrelled, and 
Jugurtha claimed the entire kingdom, lliempsal he contrived 
to have as.sassinatcd ; Adherbal he (piickly dn)ve out of Numidia. 
He then sent envoys to Rome to defend his usurpation on the 
ground that he was the injured party. 'J'he senate decidt'd that 
Numidia was to he divided, and gave the western, the richer and 
more populous half, to Jugurtha, while the sands and deserts of 
the eastern half were left to Adherbal. Jugurtha \s envoys 

appear to have found several of the Roman nobles a?id senators 
acc’essihle to l>ribery. Having sec ured the best of the bargain, 
j Jugurtlm at once began to f)rovoke Adherbal to a war of self- 
1 defence. He completely defeated him near the modern Philippe- 
1 ville, and Adherbal sought safety in the fortress of C.irta (('on- 
! Stan tine). Here he was besieged by Jugurtha, who, notwith- 
standing the interposition of a l<oman embassy, fon ed the plat e 
to capitulate, and treacherously massacred ail the inhabitants, 
among them his cousin Adlierbal and a number of Italian 
; merchants resident in the town. There was great wrath at Rome 
i and throughout Italy ; and the senate, a majority of which still 
I clung to Jugurtha, v^ere persuaded in the same year (iit) to 
i declare war. An army was despatched to Africa under the consul 
I L. Calpurnius Be.stia, scverul of the Numidian towns voluntarily 
: surrendered, and Bo(’chus,lhc king of Mauretania, and Jugurtha’s 
j father-in-law, offered the Romans his alliance. Jugurtha was 
I alarmed, hut having at his command the accumulated trea.surcs 
i of Mas.sini.ssa, he was successful in arranging with the Roman 
' general a peace which left him in possession of the whole of 
Numidia. When the facts were known at Rome, the tribune 
Memmius insisted that Jugurtha should appear in person and he 
questioned as to the negotiations. Jugurtha appeared under a 
safe conduct, but he bad partisans, such as the tribune C. 
Baehius, who took care that his moutli should be closed. Soon 
afterwards he caused his cousin Massiva, then resident at Rome 
and a claimant to the throne of Numidia, to he assassinated. 
The treaty was thereupon set aside, and Jugurtha was ordered to 
quit Rome. On this occasion he uttered the well-known words, 
“ A city for sale, and doomed to perish as soon as it finds a 
purchaser I ” (Livy, fJpil. 64). Tlie war was renewed, and the 
consul Spurius Alhinus entrihsted with the command. The 
Roman army in Africa was thoroughly demoralized. An un- 
successful attempt was made on a fortified town, .Suthul, in which 
the royal treasures were deposited. The army was surprised 
by the enemy in a night attack, and the camp was taken and 
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plundered. Eveiy Roman was driven out of Numidia, and a 
disgraeefui peace was concluded (109). 

By this time the feehng at Rome and in Italy against the 
corruption and incapacity of the nobles had become so strong 
that a number of senators were prosecuted and Bestia and 
Albinos sentenced to exile. The war was now entrusted to 
Quintus Metellus, an able soldier and stem disciplinarian^ and 
from the year 109 to its close in 106 the contest was carried on 
with credit to the Roman arms. Jugurtha was defeated on the 
river Muthul, after an obstinate and skilful resistance. Once 
again, however, he succeeded in surprising the Roman camp and 
forcing Metellus into winter quarters. There were fresh nego- 
tiations, but Metellus insisted on the surrender of the king’s 
person, and this Jugurtha refused. Numidia on the whole 
seemed disposed to assert its independence, and Rome had before 
her the prospect of a troublesome guerrilla war. Negotiations, 
reflecting little credit on the Romans, were set on foot with 
Bocchus ((/.v.) who for a time played fast and loose with both 
parties. In 106, Marius was called on by the vote of the Roman 
people to supersede Metellus, but it was through the perfidy 
of Bocchus and the diplomacy of L. Cornelius Sulla, Marius’s 
quaestor, that the war was ended. J ugurtha fell into an ambush, 
and was conveyed a prisoner to Rome. Two years afterwards, in 
104, he figured with his two sons in Marius’s triumph, and in the 
subterranean prison beneath the Capitol — the bath of ice,” as 
he called it — he was either strangled or starved to death. 

Though doubtless for a time regarded by his countrymen as 
their deliverer from the yoke of Rome, Jugurtha mainly owes his 
historical importance to the full and minute account of him 
which we have from the hand of Sallust, himself afterwards 
governor of Numidia. 

See A. H. J. Greenidge, Hist, of Rome (1^4); T. Mommsen,///*/. 
of HomCy book iv. ch. v. ; the chief ancient authorities (besides 
Sallust) are Livy, Ixii.-lxvii.; Plutarch, Manus and Sulla; 

VoUeruB Paterculus, ii. ; Diod. Sic., Excerpta, xxxiv.; Florus iii. j. 
(See also Makius; Sulla; Numidia.) 

JUJU, a West African word held by some authorities to be a 
corruption of Mandingo gru-gru, a charm. It is more generally 
believed to have been adapted by the Mandingos directly from 
Fr. joujouj a toy or plaything. The word, as used by Europeans 
on the Guinea coast, was originally applied to the objects which 
it was supposed the negroes worshipped, and was transferred 
from the objects themselves to the spirits or gods who dwelt in 
them, and finally to the whole religious bdiefs ot the West 
Africans. It is currently used in each of these senses, and more 
loosely to indicate all the manners and customs of the negroes of 
the Guinea coast, particularly the power of interdiction exercised 
in the name of spirits. (See Fetishism and Taboo.) 

JUJUBE. Under this name the fruits of at least two species 
of Zizyphus are usually described, namely, Z, vulgaris and 
Z, Jujuba,^ The genus is a member of the natural order Ana- 
cardiac'eae. The spec^ies are small trees or shrubs, armed with 
sharp, straight, or hooked spines, having alternate leaves, and 
fruits which are in most of the species edible, and have an 
agreeable acid taste ; this i.? especially the case with those of the 
two !?pccies mentioned above. 

Z. vulgaris is a tree about 20 feet high, extensively cultivated 
in many parts of Southern Europe, also in Western Asia, China 
and Japan. In India it extends from the Punjab to the north- 
western frontier, ^tending in the Punjab Himalaya to a height 
of 6500 feet, and is found both in the wild and cultivated state. 
The plant is grown almost exclusively for the sake of its fruit, 
which both in size and shape resembles a moderate-sized plum; 
at first the fruits are green, but as they ripen they become of a 
reddish-browm colour on the outside and yellow within. They 
ripen in September, when they are gathered and preserved by 
storing in a dry place; aftter a time the pulp becomes much 
softer and sweeter than when fresh. Jujube fruits when carefully 
dried will keep for a long time, and retain their refreshing acid 
flavour, on account of which they are much valued in the countries 
of the Mediterranean region as a winter dessert fruit; and, 

^ The mcd. Le.t fufuba is a much altered form of the Gr* (tC^on 


berides, they are nutritive and demulcent. At one time a 
decoction was prepared from them and recommended in pectoral 
complaints. A kind of thick paste, known as jujube paste, 
was also made of a composition of gum arabic and sugar dis- 
solved in a decoction of jujube fruit evaporated to the proper 
consistency. 

Z. Jujt^a is a tree averaging from 30 to 50 ft. high, found 
both wild and cultivated in China, the Malay Archipelago, 
Ceylon, India, tropical Africa and Australia. Many varieties 
are cultivated by the Cliincse, who distinguish them by the shape 
and size of their fruits, which are not only much valued as dessert 
fruit in China, but are also occasionally exported to England. 

As seen in commerce jujube fruits are about the size of a small 
filbert, having a reddish-brown, shining, .somewhat wrinkled 
exterior, and a yellow or gingerbread coloured pulp enclosing a 
hard elongated stone. 

The fruits of Zizyphus do not enter into the composition of 
the lozenges now known as jujubes which are usually made of 
gum-arabic, gelatin, and variously flavoured. 

JU-JUTSU, or Jiu-Jitsu (a Chino-Japanese term, meaning 
muscle-science), the Japanese method of offence and defence 
without weapons in personal encounter, upon which is founded 
the system of physical aiHure universal in Japan. Some 
historians assert that it was founded by a Japanese physician 
who learned its rudiments while studying in China, but most 
writers maintain that ju-jutsu was in common u.se in Japan 
centuries earlier, and that it was known in the 7th century b.c. 
Originally it was an art practised solely by the nobility, and 
particularly by tlie samurai who, possessing the right, denied to 
commoners, of carrying swords, were thus enabled to show their 
superiority over common people even when without weapons. 
It w'as a secret art, jealously guarded from tho.se not privileged 
to use it, until the feudal system was abandoned in Japan, and 
now ju-jutsu is taught in the schools, as well as in public and 
private g>^mnasia. In the army, na\T and police it receives 
particular attention. About the beginning of the 20th centiirs', 
masters of the art began to attract attention in Europe and 
America, and schools w^re established in Great Britain and the 
United States, as well as on the continent of Europe. 

Ju-jutsu may be briefly defined as ”an application of anatomi- 
cal knowledge to the purpose of oficnce and defence. It differs 
from wrestling in that it does not depend upon muscular strength. 
It differs from the other forms of attack in that it uses no 
weapon. Its feat consists in clutching or striking such part 
of an enemy’s body as will make him numb and incapable of 
resistance. Its object is not to kill, but to incapacitate one for 
action lor the time being ” (Inazo Nitobe, Bushido : the Soul of 
Japan). 

Many writers translate the term ju-jutsu ” to conquer by 
yielding ” (jap. ;w, pliant), and this phrase well expresses a 
salient characteristic of the art, since the weight and strength of 
the opponent are employed to his own undoing. When, for 
example, a big man rushes at a smaller opponent, the smaller 
man, instead of .seeking to oppose strcngtli to strength, falls 
backwards or sidewise, pulling his heavy adversary after him and 
taking advantage of his loss of balance to gain some lock or hold 
known to the science. This element of yielding in order to 
conquer is thus referred to in Lafeadio Hearn’s Out of the East : 

In jiu-jitsu there is a sort of counter for every twist, wrench, 
pull, push or bend : only the jiu-jitsu expert does not oppose 
such movements. No; he yields to them. But he does much 
mure than that. He aids them with a wicked sleight that 
causes tlie assailant to put out his owm shoulder, to fracture his 
own arm, or, in a de.sperate case, even to break his own neck or 
back.” 

The knowledge of anatomy mentioned by Nitohe is acquired 
in order that the combatant may know the weak parts of his 
adversary’s body and attack them. Several of these sensitive 
places, for instance the partially exposed nerve in the elbow 
popularly known as the “ funny-bone ” and the compkx of 
nerves o\nr the stomach called tl^ solar plexus, are familiar to 
the European, but the ju-jutsu expert is acquainted with many 
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Others wlui:h, when compressed, struck, or pinched, cause tem- 
porary paraivius of a more or less complete nature. Such places 
are the aim-pit, the ankle and wrist bones, the tendon running 
downward from the ear, the Adames apple,” and the nerves of 
the upper arm. In .serious fighting almost any hold or attack is 
resorted to, and a broken or badly sprained limb is the least that 
can befall the victim ; but in the practice of the art as a means of 
physical culture the knowledge of the different grips is assumed 
on both sides, as Well as the danger of resisting too long. For 
this reason the comba^tant, when he feels himself on the point of 
being disabled,^ is instructed to signal his acknowledgment of 
defeat by striking the floor with hand or foot. The bout then 
ends and both combatants rise and begin afresh. It will be 
seen that a victory in ju-jutsu does not mean that the opponent 
shall be placed in some particular position, as in wrestling, but in 
any position in which his judgment or knowledge tells him that, 
unless he yields, he will suffer a disabling injury. This difference 
existed between the wrestling and the pancratium of the Olympic 
games. In the pancratium the fight went on until one combatant 
acknowledged defeat, but, although many a man allowed himself 
to be beaten into insensibility rather than suffer this humiliation, 
it was nevertheless held to be a disgrat'e to kill an opponent, 

A modern bout at ju-jutsu usually begins by the combatants 
taking hold with both hands upon the collars of each other’s 
jackets or kimonos, after which, upon the word to start being 
given, the mancruvring for an advantageous grip begins by 
pushes, j)ulls, jerks, falls, grips or other movements. Once the 
wrist, ankle, neck, arm or leg of an assailant is firmly grasped so 
that added force will dislocate it, 5 there is nothing for the seized 
man to do, in case he is still on his feet, but go to the floor, often 
being thrown clean over his opponent’s head. A fall of this kind 
does not necessarily mean defeat, for the struggle proceeds iifion 
the floor, where indeed most of the combat takes place, and the 
jn-jutsii expert receives a long training in the art of falling with- 
out injllr>^ Blows arc delivered, not with the fist, but with the 
open hand, the exterior edge of which is hardened by exercises. 

The physical training ne'.’essary to produce expertness is the 
most valuable feature of ju-jutsu. The system includes a light 
and nourishing diet, plenty of sleep, deep-breathing exercises, an 
abundance of fresh air and general moderation in habits, in 
addition to the actual gymnastic exercises for the purpose of 
muscle-building and the cultivation of agility of eye and mind as 
well as of body. It is praclised by both sexes in Japan. 

Many attempts have been made in England and America to 
match ju-jutsu experts against wrestlers, mostly of the catch- 
as-catch can ” school, but these trials have, almost without 
exception, proved unsatisfactory, since many of the most effi- 
cacious tricks of ju-jutsu, such as the strangle holds and twists 
of wrists and ankles, are accounted foul in wrestling. Never- 
theless the Japanese athletes, even when obliged to forgo these, 
have usually proved more than a match for European wrestlers of 
their own weight. 

Sec ri. Irving Hancf)ck's Japanese Physical Training 
Physical Training for Women by Japanese Methods (1904) ; 
pleie Kano Jiu-jitsu (fiudo) (1905): M. Ohashi, Japanese Physical 
Culture (1904); K. Saito, Tricks (1905). 

JVTOYf a northern province of the Argentin^i Republic, 
bounded N. and N.W. by Bolivia, N.E., E., .S. and S.W. by 
Salta, and W. by the Los Andes territory. Pop. (1895), 
49^7^3; (1905 estimate), 55,450, including many mestizos. 
Area, 18,977 sq. m,, the greater part being mounteinous. The 
province is traversed from N. to S. by three distinct ranges 
belonging to the great central Andean plateau : the Sierra de 
Santa Catalina, the Sierra de Humahuaca, and the Sierras de 
Zenta and Santa Victoria. In the S.E. angle of the province are 
the low, isolated ranges of Alumbre and Santa Barbara. Between 
the more eastern of these ranges are valleys of surpassing fertility, 
watered by the Rio Grande de Jujuy, a large tributary of the 
Bermejo. The western part, however, is a high plateau (parts 
of which are r 1,500 ft. above sea-level), whose general character- 
istics are those of the puna regions farther west. The surface 
of this high phteau is broken, semi-arid and desolate, having a 


ver>' scanty population and no important industry beyond the 
breeding of a few goats and the fur-bearing chinchilla. There arc 
two large saline lagoons ; Toro, or Poauelus, in the N., and Casa- 
bindo, or Guayatayoc, in the S. The ciimotc is cool, dry and 
healthy, with violent tempests in the summer season. (For a 
vivid description of this interesting region, see F. 0 ’Dris(x)ll, 
“ A Journey to the North of the Argentine Republic,” (^ogr. 
Jour, xxiv. T904.) The agricultural productions of Jujuy in- 
clude sugar cane, wheat, Indian com, alfalfa and fp^apes. ' The 
breeding of cattle and mules for the Bolivian and Chilean markets 
is an old industry. Coffee has been grown in the departinent of 
Ledesma, but only to a limited extent. There are also valuable 
forest areas and undeveloped mineral deposits. J^rge betrax 
deposits arc worked in the northern part of the province, the out- 
put in T901 having been 8000 tons. The province is traversed 
Irom S. to N. by the Central Northern railway, a national govern- 
ment line, which has been extended to the Bolivian frontier. It 
passes through the capital and uf) the picturesque Humahuaca 
valley, and promises, under capable management, to be an 
important international line, affording an outlet for southern 
Bolivia. The climate of the lower agi'iniltiiral districts is tropical, 
and irrigation is employed in some places in the long dry season. 

The capital, Jujuy (estimated pop. 1905, 5000), is situated on 
the Rio Grande at the lower end of the Humahuaca valley. 942 m, 
from Buenos Aires by rail. Jt was founded in 1 593 and is 4035 ft. 
above sca-levcl. It has a mild, temperate climate and pic iur- 
esque natural surroundings, and is situated on the old route 
between Bolivia and 1 ucuman, but its growth has been slow. 

JUKES, JOSEPH BEETS (1811-1869), English geologist, was 
horn at Summer Hill, near iiirtningham, on the loth of October 
1811. He took his degree at ('ambridge in 1836. He began 
the study of geulogj' under Sedgwick, and in 1830 was appointed 
geologic al surveyor of Newfoundlancl. He returned ICngland 
at the end of 1840, and in 1842 sailed as naturalist on board 
H.M.S. “ Fly,” despatched to survey Torres Strait, New (fuinea, 
and the east coast of Australia. Jukes landed in Elngland again 
in June 1846, and in August received an appointment on the 
geological survey of Great llritain. The district to which he was 
first sent was North Wales. In 1847 he commen<'ed the survey 
of the .South Staffordshire coal-fi(dd and continued this work 
during successive years after the ('lose of field-work in Wales. The 
results were published in his Geology of the South Slnffordshire 
Coal-field (1853 : 2nd ed., 1859), a work remarkable for its accti- 
rary and philosophic treatment. In 1850 he ac’cepted il»e post 
of local director of the geological survey of Ireland. 'Fhe 
exhausting nature of this work slowly but surely wore out even 
his robust ( onstitution and on the 29th of July i86() he died. 
For many years he lectured as professor of geology, first at 1h(^ 
Royal Dublin Society’s Museum of Irish Industry, and afterwards 
at the Royal College of Sc ien* e in l)ul)Iin. He was an admirable 
teacher, and his Student's Manual was the favoured textbook 
of British students for many years. During his residence in 
Ireland he wrote an article “ On the Mode of Formation of some 
of the River-valleys in the South of Ireland ” (Quarterly Journ. 
Geol. Soc., 1862), and in this now classic essay he first clearly 
sketched the origin and development of rivers. In later years 
he devoted much attention to the relations between the Devonian 
sy.stem and the CarlKmiferous rocks and Old Red .Sandstone. 

Jukes wrote many papers that were printed in the London and 
nnblin geological journals and other periodicals. Hccditc<l, and in 
great measure wrote, forty-two memoirs explanatory of the maps o£ 
the south, east and west of Ireland, and prepared a geological map of 
Ireland on a scale of 8 m. to an inch. He was also tlic author of 
Excursions in and about Newfoundland {2 vols., 1842); Narrative of 
the Surveying Voyage of U.M,S. *'Fly " (2 vols., 1847) ; A Sketch of the 
Physical Structure of Australia (1850); Popular Physical (ieology 
(1853); Student's Memual of Geology (1857; 2nd ed., 18O2; a later 
edition was revised by A. Gcikic, 1872); ilic article " Geology “ in 
the Bncy. Brit. 8th ed. (1858) and School Manual of Geology (18C3). 
See Letters y ^'C., of /. Beete Jukes ^ edited ^ with Connecting Memorial 
Notes, by his Stsi^ (C. A. Browne) ( 1871), to which is added a 
chionologicai list of J ukes’s writings. 

JULIAN (Flavius Claudius Juli anus) (33* -?<>.?). rommonly 
called Julian the Apostate, Roman emperor, was bom in 
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Constantinople in 331^^ the son of Julius Constantins and his 
wife Basilina, and nephew of Constantine the Great. He was 
thus a member of the dynasty imder whose auspices Christianity 
became the established religion of Rome. The name Flavius 
he inherited from his paternal grandfather Constantins Chlorus; 
Tulianus came from his maternal grandfather ; Claudius had 
been assumed by Constantine’s family in order to assert a 
connexion with Claudius Gothicus. 

Julian lost his mother not many months after he was bom. 
He was only six when his imperial uncle died; and one of his 
earliest memories must have been the fearful massacre of his 
father and kinsfolk, in the interest and more or less at the insti- 
gation of the sons of Constantine. Only Julian and his elder 
half-brother Gallus were spared, Gallus being too ill and Julian too 
young to excite the fear or justify the cruelty of the murderers. 
Gallus was banished, but Julian was allowed to remain in Con- 
stantinople, where he was carefully educated under the super- j 
vision of the family eunuch Mardonius, and of Eusebius, bishop 
of Nicomedia, About 344 Gallus was recalled, and the two 
brothers were removed to Macellum, a remote and lonely castle 
in Cappadocia. Julian was trained to the profession of the 
Christian religion; but he became early attracted to the old 
faith, or rather to the idealized amalgam of paganism and philo- 
sophy which was current among his teachers, the rhetoricians. 
Cut of! from all sympathy with the reigning Ixslief by the terrible 
fate of his family, and with no prospect of a public career, he 
turned with all the eagerness of an enthusiastic temperament to 
the literary and philosophic studies of the time. The old 
Hellenic world had an irresistible attraction for him. Love for 
its culture was in Julian’s mind intimately associated with 
loyalty to its religion. 

In the meantime the course of events had left as sole autocrat 
of the Roman Empire his cousin Constantius, who, feeling himself 
unequal to the enormous task, called Julian’s brother Gallus to 
a share of power, and in March 351 appointed him Caesar. At 
the same time Julian was permitted to return to Constantinople, 
where he studied grammar under Nicoclcs and rhetoric under 
the Christian sophist Hecebolius. After a short stay in the capi- 
tal Julian was ordered to remove to Nicomedia, where he made 
the acquaintance of some of the most eminent rhetoricians of the 
time, and became confirmed in his secret devotion to the pagan 
faith. He promised not to attend the lectures of Libanius, but 
bought and read them. But his definite conversion to paganism 
was attributed to the neoplatonist Maximus of Ephesus, who may 
have visited him at Nicomedia. The downfall of Gallus (354), 
who had been appointed governor of the East, again exposed 
Julian to the greatest danger. By his rash and headstrong 
conduct Gallus had incurred the enmity of Constantius and the 
eunuchs, his confidential ministers, and was put to death. 
Julian fell under a like suspicion, and narrowly escaped the .same 
fate. For some months he was confined at Milan {Mediolanum) 
till at the intercession of the empress Eusebia, who always felt 
kindly towards him, permission was given him to retire to a small 
property in Bithynia. While he was on his way, Constantius 
recalled him, but allowed — or rather ordered — him to take up 
his residence at Athens. The few months he spent there (July- 
October 355) were probably the happiest of his life. 

The emperor Constantius and Julian were now^ the sole sur- 
vi\'ing male members of the family of Constantine ; and, as the 
emperor again felt himself oppressed by the cares of government, 
there was no alternative but to call Julian to his assistance. 
At the instance of the empress he was summoned to Milan, 
where Constantius bestowed upon him the hand of his sister 
Helena, together with the title of Caesar and the government of 
Gaul. 

A task of extreme difficulty awaited him beyond the Alps. I 
During recent troubles the Alamanni and other German tribes 
had crossed the Rhine; they had burned many flourishing cities, 

^ For the date of Julian's birth sec Gibbon's Beeline and Fall (ed. 
Bury), ii. 247, note ix. The choice seems to lie tietween May 331 
and May 332. If tlie former be adopted, Julian must have' died 
in the thirty-third, not the thirty-second, year of his age (as stated in j 
Ammianus Marccllinus, xxv. 3, 23). ' i 


and extended their ravages far into the interior of Gaul. The 
internal government of the province had also fallen into great 
confusion. In spite of his mexperience, Julian quickly brought 
affairs into order. He completely overthrew the Alamanni in 
the great battle of Strassburg (August 357). The Frankish 
tribes which had settled on the western bank of the lower Rhine 
were reduced to submission. In Gaul he rebuilt the cities which 
had been laid waste, re-established the administration on a just 
and secure footing, and as far as possible lightened the taxes, 
which weighed so heavily on the poor provincials. Paris was 
the usual residence of Julian during his government of Gaul, 
and his name has become inseparably associated with the early 
I history of the city. 

Julian’s reputation w'as now established. He was general of a 
victorious army enthusiastically attached to him and governor 
of a province which he had saved from ruin; but he had also 
become an object of fear and jealousy at the imperial court. 
Constantius accordingly resolved to weaken his power. A 
threatened invasion of the Persians was made an excuse for with- 
drawing some of the best legions from the Gallic army. Julian 
recognized the covert purpose of this, yet proceeded to fulfil the 
commands of the emperor. A sudden movement of the legions 
themselves decided otherwise. At Paris, on the night of the 
parting banquet, they forced their way into Julian’s tent, and, 
proclaiming him emperor, offered him the alternative either of 
accepting the lofty title or of an instant death. Julian accepted 
the empire, and sent an embassy with a deferential message to 
Constantius. The message licing contemptuously disregarded, 
both sides prepared for a decisive struggle. After a march of 
unexampled rapidity through the Black Forest and down the 
Danube, Julian reached Sirmium, and was on the way to Con- 
stantinople, when he received news of the death of Constantius, 
who had set out from Syria to meet him, at Mopsucrene 
in Cilicia (Nov. 3, 361). Without further trouble Julian found 
himself everywhere acknowledged the sole ruler of the Roman 
Empire; it is even asserted that Constantius himself on his 
death-bed had designated him his successor. Julian entered 
Constantinople on the 11 th of December 361. 

Julian had already made a publi(! avowal of paganism, ol 
which he had been a secret adherent from the age of twenty. It 
W'as no ordinary profession, but the expression of a strong and 
even enthusiastic conviction ; the restoration of the pagan wor* 
ship was to be the great aim and controlling principle of his 
government. His reign was too short to show what precise 
form the pagan revival might ultimately have taken, how far 
his feelings might have become embittered by his conflict with the 
Christian faith, whether persecution, violence and civil war might 
not have taken the place of the moral suasion which was the 
method he originally affected. He issued an edict of universal 
toleration; but in many respects he used his imperial influence 
unfairly to advance the work of restoration. In order to deprive 
the Christians of the advantages of culture, and discredit them 
as an ignorant sei’t, he forbade them to teach rhetoric. I’he 
.symbols of paganism and of the imperial dignity were so artfully 
interwoven on the standards of the legions that they could not 
pay the usual homage to the emperor without seeming to offer 
worship to the gods; and, w'hen the soldiers came forward to 
receive the customar>' donative, they were required to throw' a 
handful of incense on the altar. Without directly excluding 
Christians from the high offices of state, he held that the wor- 
shippers of the gods ought to have the preference. In short, 
though there was no direct persecution, he exerted much more 
than a moral pressure to restore the power and prestige of the 
old faith. 

Having spent the w'intcr of 361-362 at Constantinople, Julian 
proceeded to Antioch to prepare for his great expedition against 
Persia. His stay there was a curious episode in his life. It is 
doubtful whether his pagan convictions or his ascetic life, after 
the fashion of an antique philosopher, gave most offence to the 
so-called Christians of the dissolute dtvw They soon grew 
heartily tired of each other, and Julian took up his winter quar- 
ters at Tarsus, from which in early spring he marched against 
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Persia. At the head of a powerful and well-appointed army he 
advanced through Mesopotamia and Assyria as far as Ctesiphon, 
near which he crossed the Tigris, in face of a Persian army 
which he defeated. Misled by the treacherous advice of a 
Persian nobleman, he desisted from the siege, and set out to seek 
the main army of the enemy under Shapur II. (<7.v.). After a 
long, useless march he was forced to retreat, and found himself 
enveloped by the whole Persian army, in a waterless and desolate 
country, at the hottest season of the year. The R omans repulsed 
the enemy in many an obstinate battle, but on the 26th of June 
363 Julian, who was ever in the front, was mortally wounded. 
The same night he died in his tent. In the most authentic 
historian of his reign, Ammianus Marcellinus, we find a noble 
speech, which he is said to have addressed to his afflicted officers. 
Soon after his death the rumour spread that the fatal wound 
had been inflicted by a Christian in the Roman army. The 
well-known statement, first found in Theodoret (/?. 5th century), 
that Julian threw his blood towards heaven, exclaiming, ‘'Thou 
hast conquered, 0 Galilean ! ” is probably a development of the 
account of his death in the poems of Ephraem Syrus. 

From Julianas unique position as tlic last champion of a 
dying polytheism, his character has always excited interest. 
Authors such as Gregory of Nazianzus have heaped the fiercest 
anathemas upon him ; but a just and sympathetic criticism finds 
many noble qualities in his character. In childhood and youth 
he had learned to regard Christianity as a persecuting force. 
The only sympathetic friends he met were among the pagan 
rhetoricians and philosophers; and he found a suitable outlet 
for his restless and inquiring mind only in the studies of j 
ancient Greece. In this way he was attracted to the old pagan- j 
ism ; but it was a paganism idealized by the philosophy of the | 
time. i 

In other respects Julian was no unworthy successor of the 
Antonines. Though brought up in a studious and pedantic 
solitude, he was no sooner called to the government of Gaul than 
he displayed all the energy, the hardihood and the pruc’tical 
sagacity of an old Roman. In temperance, self-control and zeal ; 
for the public good, as he understood it, he was unsurpassed, 1 
To these Roman qualities he added the culture, literary instinc ts ' 
and speculative curiosity of a Greek. One of the most remark- 
able features of his public life w'as the perfect ease and mastery 
with which he associated the cares of war and statesman- 
ship with the assiduous cultivation of literature and philo- 
sophy. Vet even his devotion to culture was not free from 
pedantry and dilettantism. His contemporaries observed in 
him a want of naturalness. He had not the moral health or 
the composed and reticent manhood of a Roman, or the spon- 
taneity of a Greek. He was never at rest ; in the rapid torrent 
of his conversation he was apt to run himself out of breath; his 
manner was jerky and spasmodic. He showed quite a deferen- 
tial regard for the sophists and rhetoricians of the time, and 
advanced them to high offices of state; there was real cause for 
fear that he would introduce the government of pedants in the 
Roman empire. Last of all, his love for the old philosophy was 
.siidly disfigured by his devotion to the old superstitions. He was 
greatly given to divination; he was noted for the number of his 
sacrificial victims. Wits applied to him the joke that had been 
passed on Marcus Aurelius ; “ The white cattle to Marcus Caesar, 
greeting. If you conquer, there is an end of us.” 

Bibliography. — The works of Julian, of which there arc complete 
editions by E. Spanheim (Leipzig, 1O96) and F. C. Her Hein (Tcubncfr 
serie.s, 1875-1876), consist of the following : (i^ Letters, of which more , 
than eighty have been preserved under his name, although the | 
genuineness of several has been disputed. For his views on religious 
toleration and his attitude towards Christians and Jews the most | 
important are 25-27, 51, 52, and the fragment in Ilerllein, i. 371. 
The letter of Ciidlus to Julian, warning him against reverting to 
heathenism, is probably a Christian forgery. Six new letters were i 
discovered in 1884 by A. Papadopulos Kerameus in a monastery 
on the island of Chalcis near Constantinople (see Rheinisches Museum, [ 
xlii., 1887). Separate edition of the letters by L. H. Heyler (1828) ; i 
see also j. Bidez and F. Cumont. “ Recherches sur la tradition MS. 
des lettres de I'empereur Julien *'^in Mimoires couronnis . . , publics 
par Vaead, royale de Belgique, Ivii. (1898), and F. Cumont, Sur 
Vauthenticiti de quelques lettres de Julien (1889). (2) Orations, eight in j 


j number — two panegyrics on Coustantiua,ono on the empress Eusobia, 
two theosophical declamations on King Helios and fhe Mother of 
i the Gods, two essay.s on true and false cvnicism, and a consolatory 
1 addri^ to himself on the departure of his friend Salustiu.s to the East. 
(3) Caesares or Symposium, a satirical composition after the manner 
of Seneca's J pocalocyntosis, in which the deified Caesars appear in 
succession at a banquet given in Olympus, to be censured lor their 
vices and crimes by old Silenus, (4) Misopogon (the beard-hater), 
wriKen at Antioch, a satire on the licentiousness of its inhabitants; 
while at the same time his own ya'rson and manner of life are treated 
in a whimsical spirit. It also contains a charming de.scription of 
Lutetia (Paris). It owers its name to the ridicule heaped upon his 
beard by the Antiocheans, who were in the habit of .shaving, (5) h'ive 
epigrams, two of w'hich (.Int/t. Pal. ix. 3()5, are of some interest. 
((>) KftT& Xfitffrtavwr {adversus Christianas) iii three books, an attack 
on Christianity written dnrinij the Persian campaign, is lost, 
Theodosius II. ordered all copies of it to be destroyed, and our 
knowledge of its contents is derived almost entirely from the Contra 
Julianum of Oyril, bishop of Alexandria, w'rittcn sixty years later 
(see Juliani librorum contra christianos quae supersunt, ed. C. j. 
Neumann, 1880). English Translations: Select w'orks by j. Dun- 
combe (178.1) containing all except the first seven orations (viii. 
and the fable from vii. are inclucicd) : the theosophical addresses 
j to King Helios and the Mother of the Gods by Thomas Taylor 
(1793) and C. VV. King in Bohn's Classical Library (1888) ; the public 
letters, by E. J. Chinnock (1901). 

AxTTHORiTiiis.'-i. .'Indent: (a) J*agan writers. Of lhe.Me the 
most trustworthy and impartial is the historian Ammianus Mar- 
ceilinus (xv. 8 xxv.), a contemporary and in part an eyewitne.ss of 
the events he de.scrilK^s (other historians arc Zosimus and Eutropius) : 
the sophist Libanius, who in speaking of his imvicrial triemd 
show'.H hinist'lf creditably free from exaggeration and servility: 
Eunapius (in his lives (if Maximus, Oriba-siiis, the physician and 
friend of Julian, and I*rohaeresius) and Claudius Mamertinus, the 
panegyrist, are less trustworthy, {b) Chri.stiaii writers. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, the author of two violent invectives against Julian; 
Rufinus; Socrates; Sozomen; Tlu'odorct; Philostorgius; the i>oem.s 
of Ephraem Syrus written in 363; Zonaras; ( edreniis; and later 
Byzantine chrdnograpliers. 'The impression which |iilian produced 
on the Christians of the East is reflected in two Syriac romances 
published by ]. t‘». E. Hoffmann, Julianus der Abtriinnige (1880; 
.see also Th. r^oldeke in Xeitsrhrift der deatschen morgcnldndischen 
Gesellschaft [1874], xxviii. 263). 

2. Modern, h'or works before 1878 s(»t» K. Engelmann, Srriptores 
graeci (8th tx!., by E. Preuss, t88o). Of later works the most 
important are G. H. Kendall, The Emperor Julian, Paganism and 
Christianity (1879); Alice Gardner, Julian, Philosopher and Emperor 
(^895); (i. Julian the Apostate (Eng, trans., 1905); K. Mfiller, 

j Kaiser Elavius Claudius Jutianus (iQoj); P. Allard, Julien Vapostat 
j (1900-1903); G. Mau, Die Heligionsphilosophie Kaiser Julians in 
1 seinen Heden auf Konig Helios und die Gdttermutter (1907); J. E. 

I Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholar.ship (i9ot>), p. 356; W. Christ, 

! Geschichic der gvicchischen Litleratur ( 1 898) , § 603 ; j . Gofickeii, ' ' Kaiser 
! Julianus und die Strcitschriften seiner Gegncr,” in Neue Jahrb. /. 

: das klassischc Altevium (1908), pp. 161-195. The sketch by Gibixm 
; [Decline and Fall, chs. xix., xxii. -xxiv.) and the articles by J. Words- 
worth in Smith's Dictionary of Christian Biography and A. Harnack 
! in Herzog- Hauck’s Realencyklopddie fitr protestantische Theologie 
I ix. (190J) are valuable, the last especially for the bibliography. 

I (T. K.; J.H. F.) ' 

JOLICH (Fr. Juliers), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
j Rhine province, on the right liank of the Roer, t6 m. N.E. of 
j Aix-Ia-Chapelle. Pop. (ipoo), 5459. It contains an Evangelical 
I and two Roman Catholic churches, a gymna.sium, a school for 
I non-rommis.sioned officers, which occupies the former ducal 
palace, and a museum of local antiquities. Its manufactures 
I include sugar, leather and paper. Julich (formerly also Giilch, 
(Juliche), the capital of the former duchy of that name, is the 
Juliacum of the Anton hn Uinerarium ; .some have attributed its 
origin to Julius (,'ae.sar. It became a fortress in the 17th cen- 
tury, and was captured by the archduke Leopold in 1609, by 
the Dutch under Maurice of Orange in 1610, and by the Spaniards 
ki 1622. In 1794 it was taken by the French, who held it until 
the peace of Paris in 1814. Till 1860, when its works were 
demolished, Julich ranked as a fortress of the .second class. 

Julich, or Juliers, Duchy of. In the ()th century a certain 
Matfried was count of Julich (pagus Juliac en.sis), and towards 
the end of the nth century one Gerhard held this dignity. 
This Gerhard founded a family of hereditary counts, who held 
Julich as immediate vas.sals of the emperor, and in 1356 the 
county was rai.sed to the rank of a duchy. The older and 
reigning branch of the family died in 1423, when Julich pas.sed 
to Adolph, duke of Berg (d. 1437), who belonged to a younger 
branch, and who had obtained Berg by virtue of tlie marriage 
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of one of his ancestors. Nearly a century later Mary (d. 1543); 
the heiress of these two duchies, married John, the heir of the 
duchy of Cleves, and in X52X the three duchies, Julich, Berg and 
Cleves, togetiier with the counties of Ravenslmg and La Marck, 
were united under John's sway. John died in 1*539 and was 
succeeded his son William, who reigned until 1592. 

At the beginning of the 17th century the duchies Ixecamc very 
prominent in European politics. The reigning duke, John 
William, was childless and insane, and several princes were only 
waiting for his demise in order to seize his lands. The most 
prominent of these princes were two Protestant princes, Philip 
Louis, count palatine of Neuburg, who was married to the duke^s 
sister Anna, and John Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, 
w’hose wife was the daughter of another sister. Two other 
sisters were married to princes of minor importance. Moreover, 
by virtue of an imperial promise made in 1485 and renewed in 
1495, elector of Saxony claimed the duchies of Julich and 
Berg, while the proximity of the coveted lands to the Netherlands 
made their fate a matter of great moment to the Dutch. When 
it is remembered that at this time there was a great deal of 
tension between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants, who 
were fairly evenly matched in the duchies, and that the rivalry 
between France and the Empire was very keen, it will be seen 
that the situation ilacked no element of discord. In March 1609 
Duke John William died. Having assured themselves of the 
support of Henry IV. of France and of the Evangelical Union, 
Brandenburg and Neuburg at once occupied the duchies. To 
counter this stroke and to support the Saxon claim, the emperor 
Rudolph n. ordered some imperialist and Spanish troops to 
seize the disputed lands, and it was probably only the murder 
of Henry IV. in May 1610 and the death of the head of the 
Evangelical Union, the elector palatine, Frederick JV., in the 
following September, which prevented, or rather delayed, a 
great European war, Aljout this time the emperor adjudged 
the duchies to Saxony, while the Dutch captured the fortress of 
Julich; but for all practical purposes victory remained with 
the “ possessing princes/* as Brandenburg and Neuburg w»erc 
called, who (continued to occupy and to administer the lands. 
These two princes had made a compact at Dortmund in 1609 
to act together in defence of their rights, but proposals for a mar- 
riage alliance between the two houses broke down and diffci ences 
soon arose between them. The next important step was the 
timely conversion of the count palatine’s heir, Wolfgang William 
of Neuliurg, to Roman Catholici.sm, and his marriage with a 
daughter of tlie powerful Roman Catholic prince, Duke Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria. The rupture hetw'een the possessing princes 
was now complete. Each invited foreign aid. Dutcli troops 
marched to assist the elector of Brandenburg and Spani.sh ones 
came to aid the count .palatine, but through the intervention 
of England and France peace was made and the treaty of Xanten 
was signed in November 1614. By this arrangement Branden- 
burg obtained Julich and Berg, the rest of the lands falling 
to the count palatine. In 1666 the great elector, Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, made with William, count palatine of j 
Neuberg, a treaty of mutual succession to tlie duchies, providing 
that in case the male line of either house became extinct the 
other should inherit its lands. 

The succession to the duchy of Julich was again a matter of 
interest in the earlier part of the i8th century, Tlxe family of 
the counts palatine of Neuburg was threatened with extinction 
and the en^eror Charles VI. promised the succession to Julich 
to tlie Prussian king, Frederick William L, in return for a 
guarantee of the pragmatic sanction. A little later, however, 
he promised the same duchy to the count palatine of Sulzbach, 
u kinsman of the count palatine of Neuburg. Then Frederick 
the Great, having secured Silesia, abandoned his claim to Julich, 
which thus passed to Sulzbach when, in 1742, the family of 
Neubuxg became extinct. From Sulzbach the duchy came to the 
electors palatine of the Rhine and, when this family died out in 
1799, to the eleotor of Bavaria, the head of the other branch of 
the house of Wittelsbach. In 1801 Julich was seized by France, 
and by the settlement of 1815 it came into the hands of Prussia. 


Its area was just over j6oo sq. m. and its population about 
400,000. 

Sec Kuhl, Geschichte der Siadt JUlich; M. Ritter, Sachsen und der 
Jiilichar Hrbfolgesir&ii (r873), and Der Jiihcher Efhfolgckrieg^ ibio^d 
/ 6 // (1877); A. Muller, Der jUHoh-Kievasche Erbfouestreit itn Jahre 
ibiA ( 1900 ) and H. H. Koch, pie Heformation im Hereogtum julich 
(i8§3-i888). 

JULlENf STANISLAS (1797 ?-i873), French orientalist, was 
bom atiOrleans, probably on the 13th of April 1797. Stanislas 
Julien, a mechanic* of Orleans, had two sons, Noel, bom on the 
13th of April 1797, and Stanislas, bom on the 20th of September 
1799. It appears that the younger son died in America, and 
that Noel then adopted his brother*s name. He studied cl^sics 
at the College de France, and in 1821 w^as appointed assistant 
professor of Greek. In the same year he published an edition of 
the *EA.€v>y« dpirayt} of Coluthus, with versions in French, Latin, 
English, German, Italian and Spanish. He attended the lectures 
of Abel R6musat on Chinese, and his progress w'as as rapid as it 
had been in other languages. From the first, as if by intuition, 
he mastered the genius of the language; and in 1824 he published 
a I..atin translation of a part of the works of Mencius (Mang-tse), 
one of the nine classical books of the Chinese. Soon afterwards 
he translated the modern Greek odes of Kalvos under the title 
of La Lyre patriotique de la Grice. But such works were not 
profitable in a commercial sense, and, being without any patri- 
mony, Julien was glad to accept the assistance of Sir William 
Drummond and others, until in 1827 he was appointed sub- 
librarian to the French institute. In 1832 he succeeded R^musat 
as professor of Chinese at the (‘oltege de France. In 1833 he was 
elected a merriber of the Academic des Inscriptions in the place 
of the orientalist, Antoine Jean Saint-Martin. For some years 
his studies had been directed towards the dramatic and lighter 
literature of the Chinese, and in rapid succession he now brought 
out translations of the Hoei 4 an-ki {VHisioire du cercle de craie)^ 
a drama in which occurs a scene curiously analogous to the judg- 
ment of Solomon ; the Pih shay tsUtg ki ; and the Tthao-chi hou 
eul, upon which Voltaire had founded his Orphelin de la Chine 
(1755), With the versatility which belonged to his genius, he 
next turned, apparently without difficulty, to the very different 
style common to I'aoist writings, and translated in 1835 Livre 
des recompenses et des peines of I.»ao-tsze. Alx)ut this time the 
culti\'ation of silkworms was beginning to attract attention in 
France, and by order of the minister of agriculture Julien com- 
piled, in 1837, a Resume des principaux traites chinois sur La 
culture des muriers, et Veducation des vers-d^soie, which w’as 
speedily translated into P 2 nglish, German, Italian and Russian. 

Nothing w'as more characteristic of his method of studying 
Chinese than his habit of collecting e^'ery peculiarity of idiom 
and expression w’hich he met with in his reading; and, in order 
that others might reap the benefit of hi.s experiences, he published 
in 1841 Discussions grammaiicales sur ceriaines regies de positiem 
quiy eti chinois, fouent le mime role que les inflexions dans les autres 
longues, which he followed in 1842 by Exercices pratiques 
d'analyse, de syntaxe^ et de lexigraphte chinoise. Meanwhile in 
1839 he had been appointed joint keeper of the Biblioth^que 
royale, with the especial superintendence of the Chinese books, 
and shortly afterwards he was made administrator of the College 
de France. 

The facility with which he had learned Chinese, and the success 
which his proficiency wromanded, naturally inclined less gifted 
scholars to resent the impatience with which he regarded their 
mistakes, and at differenttimes bitter controversies arose betw'ccn 
Julien and his fellow sinologues on the one subject which they 
had in common. In 1842 appeared from his busy pen a trans- 
lation of the Tao te Kin^, the celebrated work in which Lao-tsze 
attempted to explain his idea of the relation existing bctwwn 
the universe and something which he called Tao, ancT on which 
the religion of Taoism is based. From Taoism to Buddhism 
was a natural transition, and about this time Julien turned his 
attention to the Buddhist literature of China, andmore especially 
to the travels of Buddhist pilgrims to India, te order that he 
might better understand the references to tedian institution^ 
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and the transcriptions in Chinese oi Sanskrit words and proper 
names^ he began the study of Sanskrit^ imd in 1853 brought out 
his Voyages du pUirin Hioum-isang, which is regaled by some 
critics as his most valuable work. Six years later he published 
Les Avaddnas^ conies et apologues InHens incimnus jusqu'd ce 
jour, sums de poesies ei de nomiiies chineises. For the benefit of 
future students he disclosed his ^stcm of deciphering Sanskrit 
words occurring in Chinese books in his Meihode pour dechiffrer et 
transcrire les noms santcriis qui se rencotUrent dans les livtes chinois 
(1861). This work, which contains much of interest and impor- 
tance, falls short of the value which its author was accustomed 
to attach to it. It had escaped his observation that, since the 
translations of Sanskrit worl^ into Chinese were undertaken in 
different parts of the empire, the same Sanskrit words were of 
necessity differently r^resented in Chinese characters in accor- 
dance with the dialectical variations. No hard and fast rule can 
therefore possibly be laid down for the decipherment of Chinese 
transcriptions of Sanskrit words, and the effect of this impossi- 
bility was felt though not recognii^d by Julien, who in order to 
make good his rule was occasionally obliged to suppose that 
wrong characters had by mistake been introduced into the texts. 
His Indian studies led to a controversy with Joseph Toussaint 
Reinaud, which was certainly not free from the gall of bitterness. 
Among the many subjects to which he turned his attention were 
the native industries of China, and his work on the Hisioire et 
fabrication de la porcelaine chinoise is likely to remain a standard 
work on the subject. In another volume he also published 
an account of the Industries anciennes et modemes de V empire 
chinois (1869), translated from native authorities. In the inter- 
vals of inoiFe serious undertakings be translated the San tseu 
King (Le Uvre des trois fuots); Thsien tseu wen (Le Livre de tnille 
mots)) Les Deux cousines; Nouvelles chinoises; the Ping chan ling 
yen (Les Deux jeunes filUs leliries); and the Dialoghi Cinesi, Ji- 
tch^ang k'eou^t^eou-koa. His last work of importance was Syniaxe 
nouvelle de la longue chinoise (1869), in which he gave the result 
of his study of the langua^, and collected a vast array of facts 
and of idiomatic expressions. A more scientific arrangement 
and treatment of his subject would have added much to the value 
of this work, which, however, contains a mine of material which 
amply repays exploration. One great secret by which Julien 
acquired his grasp of Chinese was, as we have said, his methodical 
collection of phrases and idiomatic expressions. Whenever in 
the course of his reading he met with a new phrase or expression, 
he entered it on a card which took its plac« in regular order in 
a long series of boxes. At his death, which took place on the 
T4th of February 1873, he left, it is said, 250,000 of such cards, 
about the fate of which, however, little seems to be known. In 
politics Julien was imperialist, and in 1863 he was made a com- 
mander of the legion of honour in recognition of the services he 
had rendered to literature during the Second Empire. 

See notice and bibliography by Wallon, M 4 m, de VAcad. ihs 
Inscr. (1884), xxxi. 409-458. (H, K. D.) 

JULIUS* the name of three popes. 

Julius I., pope from 337 to 352, was chosen as successor of 
Marcus after the Roman see had been vacant four months. 
is chiefly known by the part which he took in the Arian con- 
troversy. After the Eusebians had, at a synod held in Antioch, 
renewed their deposition of Athanasius they resolved to send 
del^ates to Constans, emperor of the West, and also to Julius, 
setting forth the grounds on which they had proceeded. The 
latter, after expressing an opinion favourable to Athanasius, 
adroitly invited both parties to lay the case before a synod to be 

C resid^ over by himself. This proposal, however, the Eastern 
ishops declined to accept. On his second banishment from 
Alexandria, Athanasius came to Rome, and was recognized as a 
regular bishop by the synod held in 340. It was through the 
inffuence of Julius that, at a later date, the council of Sardica in 
Illyria was hdd, which was attended only by seventy-six Eastern 
bishops, who sjieedily withdrew to Philippopolis and deposed 
Julius, along with Athanasius and others. The Western bishops 
who remained confirmed the previous decisions of the Roman 
synod ; and by its 3Fd, 4th and 5th decrees relatii^ to the f%hts 


of revision, the council of Sardica endeovoured to settle the 
procedure of ecclesiastical appeals. Julius on his death in April 
352 was succeeded by Liberius, (I.,. D.*) 

Julius II. (Giuliano ddla Rovere), pope from tlU 1st of 
November 1503 to tJie 21st of February 1513, was born at Savona 
in 1443. He wai; at first intended for a l ommcn ial career, but 
later was sent by his uncle, subsequently Sixtus IV'., to be edu- 
cated among the Frani iscans, although he does not appear to 
haw joined that order, lie was loaded with favours during 
his uncle's pontificate, being made bishop uf C arpenlras, bishop 
of Bologna, bishop of Vercelli, archbishop (jf Avignon, cardinal- 
priest of S. Pietro in Vina)li and of 8ti Dotlici Apostoli, and car- 
dinal-bishop of Sabina, of Fra.scati, and fintdly of Ostia and 
Vclletri. In 1480 he was made legale to Fnuicc, mainly to settle 
the question of the Burgundian inhcriuince, and acquitted him- 
self with such ability during his two years' stay that he acquired 
an inilueiii:e in the college 0/ cardinals which be^'ame paramount 
during the pontificate of Innocent VI 11 . A rivalry, however, 
growing up between him and Rudengo Borgia, he took refuge 
at Ostia after the latter's election as Alexander VI., and in 1494 
went to Framje, whei*c he incited ('harles VllI, to undertake the 
conquest of Naples. He accompanied tlie young king on his 
campaign, and sought to (invoke a ('ounc'il to inquire into the 
conduct of the pope with, a view to his deposititm, but was 
defeated in this through Alexander's machinations. 1 luring the 
remainder of that pontificate Della Rovere rcnuiincd in Franc e, 
nominoJly in support of the pcipe, for whom he negotiated the 
treaty of 1498 with Louis XIl., but in reality bitterly hostile 
to him. On the death of Alexander (1503) he returned to Italy 
and supported the election of Pius III., who was then suffering 
from an incurable malady, of which be died shortly afterwards. 
Della Rovere tlien won the support of Ce.sare Borgia and was 
unanimously elected |X)pe. , Julius II. from the beginning 
repudiated the sy.stcm of nepotism whii h had flourUhed under 
Sixtus IV., Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI., and set himself 
with courage and determination to restore, consolidate and 
extend the temporal possessions of the (’hurch. By dexterous 
diplomacy he first succeeded (1504) in rendering it impossible 
for Cesare Borgia to remain in Italy. He then pacified Rome 
and the surrounding (tiunlry by reconciling the powerful houses 
of Orsini and Colonna and by winning the other nobles to his own 
cause. Jn 1504 he arbitrated on the differences between France 
and Germany, and concluded an alliance with them in order to 
oust the Venetians from Faenza, Rimini and other towns which 
they occupied. 'I'he alliance at first resulted only in cximpelling 
the surrender of a few unimportant tortrcsscs in the Romagna; 
but Julius freed Perugia and Bologna in the brilliant campaign 
of 1506. In 1508 he concluded against Venice the famous 
league of Clambray with the emperor Maximilian, Louis XII. 
of France and Ferdinand of Aragon, and in the following year 
placed the city of Venice, under an intercJic:t. By the single 
battle of Agnadclio the ludian dominion of Venice was practi- 
cally lost; but as the allies were not satisfied with merely effect- 
ing his purposes, the pope entered into a combination with the 
Venetians against those who immediately before had been 
engaged in his behalf. He absolved the Venetians in the beginning 
of 1510, and shortly afterwards placed the ban on France. At 
a synod convened by Louis XII. at 'I’ours in September, the 
French bishops announced their withdrawal from the papal 
obedience and rc.solved, with Maximilian’s co-operation, to seek 
the deposition of Julius. In November 1511 a council aetually 
met at Pisa for this object, but its efforts were fruitless. Julius 
forthwith formed the Holy League with Ferdinand of Aragon and 
with Venice against France, in which both Henry VIII. and the 
emperor ultimately joined. The Fi cnch were driven out of Italy 
in 1512 and papal authority was once more securely established in 
the states immediately around Rome. Julius had already issued, 
on the i8th of July 1511, the summons for a general council to 
deal with France, with the reform of the Church, and with a war 
against the Turks. This council, which is knoMTi as the Fifth 
Latcran, assembled on the 3rd of May 1512, condemned the 
celebrated pragmatic sanction of the French Church, and was 
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Still in session when Julius died. In the midst of his combats, 
Julius never ne^dected his ecclesiastical duties. His bull of the 
14th of January 1505 against simony in papal elections was 
re-enacted by the Lateran council (February 16, 1513). He 
condemned duelling by bull of the 24th of February 1 509. He 
effected some reforms in the monastic orders; urged the conver- 
sion of the sectaries in Bohemia; and sent missionaries to America, 
India, Abyssinia and the Congo. His government of the Papal 
States was excellent. Julius is deserving of particular honour 
for his patronage of art and literature. He did much to improve 
and beautify Rome; he laid the foundation-stone of St Peter’s 
(April 18, 1506); he founded the Vatican museum; and he was 
a friend and patron of Bramante, Raphael and Michelangelo. 
While moderate in personal expenditure, Julius resorted to 
objectionable means of replenisliing the papal treasury, which 
had been exhausted by Alexander VI., and of providing funds 
for his numerous enterprises; simony and traffic in indulgences 
were increasingly prevalent. Julius was undoubtedly in energy 
and genius one of the greatest popes since Innocent IIL, and 
it is a misfortune of the Church that his temporal policy 
eclipsed his spiritual office. Though not despising the Machia- 
vellian arts of statecraft so universally practised in his day, he 
was nevertheless by nature plain-spoken and sincere, and in 
his last years grew violent and crabbed. He died of a fever on 
the 2 1 St of February 1513, and wa.s succeeded by Leo X. 

See L. Pastor, History of the Pobt s^ vol. vi., trans. by F. J . Antrobus 
(1808) ; M. Creighton, History of the Papacy ^ vol. v. (igoi) : Gregoro* 
vius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. viii., trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton 
(1900-1902); Hefcle-llergenrother, vol. viii., 2iut 

eel.; J. Klaczko, Rome et la renaissance . . . Jules IL (1898), trans. into | 
Knglish by J. Deimie (New York, 1903) ; M. Brosch, Papst Julius II. j 
w. die Griindung des Kirchenstaates (1878); A. j. Dumesnif, Histoire j 
dc Jules II. (1873); J. J, 1. von Dollingcr, licitrdge zur polit,, kirchl., 
u. Culiur-Geschichte der sechs letzten Jahrhimderte, vol. iii. (1882); 
A. Schulte, Die Fugger in Rom , w// Studien zur Gesch. 

des kifchlichen Finanzwesens jener Zeit (1904). (C. H. Ha.) 

Julius 111. (Giovanni Maria del Monte), pope from 1550 to ' 
1555, was born on the loth of September 1487. He was created ! 
cardinal by Paul HI. in 1536, filled several important legations, j 
and was elected pope on the 7th of Februaiy^ 1550, despite the 
oppo.sition of Charles V., whose enmity he had incurred as presi- 
dent of the t:ouncil of Trent. Love of ease and desire for peace 
moved him, however, to adopt a conciliatory attitude, and to 
yield to the emperor’s desire for the reassembling of the council 
(September 1551), su.spended since 1549. But deeming Charles’s 
further demands inconvenient, he soon found occasion in the 
renewal of hostilities to suspend the council once more (April 
1 552). As an adherent of the emperor he suffered in consequence 
of imperial reverses, and was forced to confirm Parma to Ottavio 
Farnese, the ally of France (1552). VVear>’ of politi(!s, and 
obeying a natural inclination to pleasure, Julius then virtually 
abdicated the management of affairs, and gave himself up to 
enjoyment, amusing himself with the adornment of his villa, near 
the Porta del Popolo, and often so far forgetting the proprieties 
of his office as to participate in entertainments of a questionable 
character. His nepotism was of a less ambitious order than that 
of Paul III. ; but be provided for his family out of the offices and 
revenues of the Church, and advanced unworthy favourites to 
the cardinalate. What progress reform made during his pontifi- 
cate was due to its acquired momentum, rather than to the zeal 
of the pope. Yet under Julius steps were taken to abolish 
plurality of benefi(’es and to restore monastic discipline; the 
Collegium Germanicum, for the conversion of Germans, was 
established in Rome, 1552; and England was absolved by the 
cardinal-legate Pole, and received again into the Roman com- 
munion (1554). Julius died on the 23rd of March 1555, and was 
succeeded by Marcellus II. 

Sec Panvinio, continuator of IHatina, De Vitis Pontiff. Rom,\ 
Ciaconius, Vitae et res gestae summorum Pontiff. Rom. (Rome, 1601- 
1602) (both contemporaries of Julius HI.); Ranke, Popes (Eng. 
trans., Austin), i. 27O seq,; v.'Reumont, Gesch. der Sta<U Rom., 
iii. 2, 503 seq,; Brosch, Gesch, des Kirchenstaates (1880), i. 189 .seq. ; 
and extendea bibliograph^• in Herzog -Hauck, Realencyklopddie, s.v, 
“Julius 111 ." (T. F.C.) 


JULLIBN* LOUIS AHTOINB (1812- t86o), musical conductor, 
was bom at Sisteron, Basses Alpes, France, on the 23rd of April 
1812, and studied at the Paris conservatoire. His fondness 
for the lightest forms of music cost him his position in the school, 
and after conducting the band of the Jardin Turc he was com- 
pelled to leave Paris to escape his creditors, and came to London, 
where he formed a good orchestra and established promenade 
concerts. Subsequently he travelled to Scotland, Ireland and 
America with his orchestra. For many years he was a familiar 
figure in the world of popular music in England, and his portly 
form with its gorgeous waistcoats occurs very often in the early 
volumes of Punch. He brought out an opera, Pietro il Grande^ 
at Covent Garden (1852) on a scale of magnificence that ruined 
him, for the piece was a complete failure. He was in America 
until 1854, when he returned to London for a short time; ulti- 
mately he went back to Paris, where, in 1859, he was arrested 
for debt and put into prison. He lost his reason soon afterwards, 
and died on the 14th of March i860. 

JULLUNDUR» or Jalandhar, a city of British India, giving 
its name to a district and a division in the Punjab. The city 
is 260 m, by rail N.W. of Delhi. Pop. (1901), 67,735. It is the 
headquarters of a brigade in the 3rd division of the northern 
i army. There are an American Presbyterian mission, a govern- 
' ment normal school, and high schools supported by Hindu bodies. 

The District of Jullundijr occupies the lower part of the 
tract known as the Jullundur Doab, between the rivers Sutlej 
and Beas, except that it is separated from the Beas by the state 
of Kapurthala. Area, 1431 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 917,587, 
showing an increase of i % in the decade; the average density 
is 641 persons per square mile, being the highest in the province. 
Cotton-weaving and sugar manufacture are the principal 
industries for export trade, and silk goods and wheat arc also 
exported. The district is crossed by the main line of the 
North-Western railway from Phillaur towards Amritsar. 

The Jullundur Doab in early times formed the Hindu kingdom 
of Katoch, ruled by a family of Rajputs whose descendants still 
exist in the petty princes of the Kangra hills. Under Mahom- 
medan rule the Doab was generally attached to the province 
of Lahore, in which it is included as a drear or governorship in 
j the great revenue survey of Akbar. Its governors seem to have 
! held an autonomous position, subject to the payment of a fixed 
tribute into the imperial treasury. The Sikh revival extended 
to Jullundur at an early period, and a number of petty chieftains 
made themselves independent throughout the Doab. In 1766 
the town of Jullundur fell into the hands of the Sikh confederacy 
of Faiz-ulla-puria, then presided over by Khushal Singh. His 
son and .successor built a masonry fort in the town, while several 
other leaders similarly fortified themselves in the suburbs. 
Meanwhile, Ranjit Singh was consolidating his power in the 
.south, and in iSii he annexed the Faiz-ulla-puria dominions. 

! Thenceforth Jullundur became the capital of the Lahore posses- 
■ sions in the Doab until the British annexation at the close of 
i the first Sikh war (1846). 

The Division of Jullundur comprises the five districts of 
Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Ludhiana and Ferozepore, all 
lying along the river Sutlej. Area, 19,410 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 
4,306,662. 

See Jullundur District Gazetteer (Lahore, 1908). 

JULY, the seventh month in the Christian calendar, consisting 
: of thirty-one days. It was originally the fifth month of the year, 

I and as such was chilled by the Romans Quintilis. The later 
name of Julius was given in honour of Julius Caesar (who was 
born in the month); it came into u.se in the year of his death. 
The Anglo-Saxons called July Hegmonath, “ hay-month,” or 
Maed’-minath, mead-month,” the meadows being then in 
bloom. Another name was aftera “ the latter mild month,” 
in contradistinction to June, which was named ” the former 
mild montli.” Chief dates of the month : 3rd July, Dog Days 
begin; 15th July, St Swithin; 25th July, St James. 

JUMALA, the supreme god of the ancient Finns and Lapps, 
j Among some tribes he is called Num or Jilibeambacrtje, as 
j protector of the flocks. Jumala indicates rather godhead than 
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a divine being. In the runes Ukko^ the grandfather, the sender 
of the thunder, takes the place of Jumala. 

a vill^e of north-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Seine-Inf 4 rieure, 17 m. W. of Rouen by road, on a 
peninsula formed by a bend of the Seine. Pop, (1906), 244. 
Jumi^ges is famous for the imposing ruins of its abbey, one of 
the great establishments of the Benedictine order. The principal 
remains are those of the abbey -church, built from 1040 to 1067; 
these comprise the fa9ade with two towers, the walls of the nave, 
a wall and sustaining ^ch of the great central tower and debris 
of the choir (restored in the 13th century). Among the minor 
relics, preserved in a small museum in a building of the 14th 
century, are the stone which once covered the grave of Agnes 
Sorel, and two recumbent figures of the 13th century , commonly 
known as the Enervh, and representing, according to one legend, 
two sons of Clovis 11., who, as a punishment for revolt against 
their father, had the tendons of their arms and legs cut, and were 
set adrift in a boat on the Seine. Another tradition states that 
the statues represent Thassilo, duke of Ba\’aria, and Theodo 
his son, relegated to jumi^ges by Cliarlemagne. The church 
of St Pierre, which adjoins the south side of the abbey-church, 
was built in the 14th centur)^ as a continuation of a previous j 
church of the time of ("harlemagne, of whi(!h a fragment still I 
survives. Among the other ruins, those of the chapter-house | 
(13th century) and refectory (12th and 15111 centuries) also | 
survive. I 

The abbey of Jumi^ges was founded about tlie middle of the 
7th century by St Philibert, whose* name i.s still to lie read on 
gold and silver coins obtained from the site. The abbey was 
destroyed by the Normans, but was rebuilt in 928 by William 
Longsword, duke of Normandy, and continued to exist till 1790. 
Charles VI 1. often resided there with Agnes Sorel, who had a 
manor at Mesnil-sous-Jumi^gcs in the neighbourhood, and died ' 
in the monastery in 1450. 

JUMILLA» a town of 'eastern Spain, in the provinc’e of Murcia, 
40 m. N. by W. of Murcia by road, on the right bank of the 
Arroyo del Jua, a left-bank tributary of the Segura. Pop. 
(1900), 16,446. Jumilla occupies part of a narrow valley, 
enclosed by mountains. An ancient citadel, several churches, 
a Franciscan convent, and a hospital are the principal buildings. 
The church of Santiago is noteworthy for its fine paintings and 
frescoes, some of w hich have been attributed, though on doubtful 
authority, to Peter Paul Rubens and other illustrious artists. 
The local trade is chiefly in coarse cloth, esparto fabrics, wine 
and farm produce. 

JUMNA, or Jamuna, a river of northern India. Rising in 
the Himalayas in Tehri state, about 5 m. N. of the jamnotri 
hot .springs, in 31' 3' N, and 78 30' E., the stream first flows 
S. for 7 m., then S.W. for 32 m., and afterwards due S. for 26 in., 
receiving several small tributaries in its course. It afterwards 
turns shaqdy to the W. for 14 m., when it is joined by the large- 
river Tons from the north. The Jumna here emerges from tlie 
Himalayas into the valley of the Dun, and flows in a S.W'. 
direction for 22 m., dividing the Kiarda Dun on the W’. from the 
Dehra Dun on the E. It then, at the 95th mile of its course, 
fort'es its way through the Siwalik hills, and debouches upon the 
plains of India at Fyzabad in Saharanpur district. By this 
time a large river, it gives off, near Fyzabad, the eastern and 
w’cstcrn Jumna canals. From Fyzabad the river flows for 
65 m. in a S.S.W'. direction, receiving the Maskarra stream from 
the east. Near Bidhauli, in Muzaffarnagar district, it turns 
due .S. for 80 m. to Delhi city, thence S.K. for 27 ni. to near 
Dankaur, receiving the waters of the Hindan river on the ca.st. 
From Dankaur it resumes its southerly course for 100 m. to 
Mahaban near Muttra, where it turns E. for nearly 200 in., 
passing the towns of Agra, Ferozabad and Etawah, receiving 
on its left bank the Karwan-nadi, and on its right the Banganga 
(Utanghan). From Etaw'ah it flows 140 m. S.E. to Hamirpur, 
being joined by the Sengar on its north bank, and on the south 
by the great river Chambal from the west, and by the Sind. 
From Hamirpur, the Jumna flows nearly due E., until it enters 
Allahabad district and passes Allahabad city, below which it 


j falls into the Ganges in 25" 25 N. and 8i 55' E. In this last 
i part of its course it receives the waters of the Betwa and the Ken. 
Where the Jumna and the Ganges unite is the ptayagy or place 
of pilgrimage, where devout Hindus resort in thousands to wash 
and be sanctified. 

The Jumna, after is.suing from the hills, has a longer course 
through the United Pro\’ luces than the Ganges, but is not .so 
large nor so important a river; and above Agra in the hot season 
it dwindles to a small stream. This is no doubt partly caused 
; by the eastern and western Jumna canals, of whi('h llie former, 

; constructed in 1823-1830, irrigates 300,000 acres in the districts 
j of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, in the United 
I Provinces; while the latter, consisting of the reopened channels 
; of tw'o canals dating from about 1350 and 1628 respectively, 

■ extends through the districts of Umballa, Karnul, Hi.ssar, 

! Rohtak and Delhi, and the native stales of Patiala and Jind 
! in the Punjab, irrigating 600,000 acres. 'Ihe head works ol ilia 
two canals arc situated near the point where the river issues 
from the .Siwiiliks. 

The traffic on the Jumna is not very considerable ; in its upper 
portion timber, and in the lower stone, grain and cotton are 
the 1‘hicf articles of commerce, carried in the cliim.sy barges 
which navigate its stream. Its waters are <‘lear and lilue, while 
those of the Ganges are yellow and muddy ; the difference 
between the streams can be discerned for some distance b(‘l(»w 
the point at wlikli they unite. Its banks are high and rugged, 
often attaining the proportions of cliffs, and the ravines wliii h 
run into it are deeper and larger than those of the Ganges. Jl 
traverses the extreme edge of the alluvial plain of Hindustan, 
and in the latter part of its course it almost loiiehes the Biindel- 
khand off.slu)ots of the Vindhyu range of mountains. Its jiassage 
is therefore more tortuous, and the scenery along its banks more 
varied and pleasing, than is the case with the Ganges. 

The Jumna at its scairce near Jamnotri is 10,849 ft. above lla* 
se;a-level; at Kotnur, j6 m. lower, it is only 5036 ft.; so that, 
between these two pla(’es, it fulls at tlie rate of 314 ft. in a 
mile. At its jum'tion with the 'Ions it is 1686 ft. above the 
sea; at its junction with the Asan, 1470 ft.; and at the point 
where it issues from the .Siwlilik hills into the jilains, 1276 ft. 
i The catchment area of the river is 118,000 sq. m.; its flood 
* discharge at Allahabad is estimated at 1,333,000 cub. ft. per 
, second. 'I’lie Jumna is (mssed by railway bridgt^s at Delhi, 
i .Muttra, Agra and Allahabad, while bridges of boats are .sUitioned 
I at many places. 

j JUMPING^' a branch of athletics whi<-h has been cultivated 
from the earliest times (see Athietjc: .Sports). Leaping com- 
petitions formed a part of the pcnUMofiy or cpiinluple games, 
of the Olympian festivals, and Greek clironif les record that tlie 
athlete Jdiayllus jumiied a distance of 55 Olympian, or more 
than 30 English, feet. Such a leap could not have been made 
without weights carried in the hands and thrown backwards at 
the moment of springing. 'J’hese wtrn; in fact employed by Greek 
j jumpers and were c alled haUvres. 'Ihey were masses of stone 
or metal, nearly semicircular, according to Pausanias, and the 
fingers gra.sped them like the handles c>f a .shield. Halteres 
were also used for gen»-ral exc-rcise, like modern dumb-bells, 'riu* 
Olympian jumping took |>lac‘e to the music of lutes. 

Jumping has always been popular with British athletes, and 
I tradition has handed down the rec:ord of certain leaps that border 
I on the incTc-dible. 'I’wo forms of jumping arc* in( hidecl in modern 
; athletic contests, the running Icmg jump and the running high 
I jump; but the same jumps, made from a standing fiosition, are 
I also common fcjrms of c ompcjtiticjn, as well as the hop step and 
I jump, two hops and jump, two jumps, thrcie jumps, five jumps 
and ten jumps, either with a run or from a standing position. 

I These evemts are again divided intf» two categories liy the use 
' of weights, which are not allowed in c hampionship contests. 

> The verb " to jiimj) " only from the berginnin^^ of the lOtli 

century. The M/fw English Dictionary takes it to be of onomatopoeic 
origin and does not consider a connexion with Dan. ffumpc, I cel. 
f^oppay &c., possible. The earlier English word Is " leap ” (O.E. 
hUapan, to run, jump; cf. Ger. laufen). 
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In the running Jong jump anything over i8 ft. was once 
considered good, while Peter O’Connor’s world’s record (1901) 
is «4 ft. 11} in. The jump is nmde, after a short fast run on a 
cinder path, from a joist sunk into the ground flush with the 
path, the jumper landing in a pit filled with loose earth, its 
level a few inches below that of the path. The joist, called the 

take-off,” is painted white, and all jumps are measured from 
its edge to the nearest mark made by any part of the jumper’s 
person in landing. 

In the standing long jump, well spiked shoes should be worn, 
for it is in reality nothing but a push against the ground, and a 
perfect purchase is of the greatest importance. Weights held 
in the hands of course greatly aid the jumper. Without weights 
J. Darby (professional) jumped 12 ft. ij in. and R. C. Ewry 
(American amateur) 1 1 ft, 4 J in. With weights J . Darby covered 
14 ft. 9 in. at Liverpool in 1890, while the amateur record is 
12 ft. 9J in., made by J. Chandler and G. L. Hell wig (U.S.A.). 
The standing two, three, five and Urn jumps axe merely repetitions 
of the single jump, care being taken to land with the proper 
balance to begin the next leap. "I’he record for two jumps I 
without weights is 22 ft. 2^ in., made by H. M. Johnson (U.S.A.); ■ 
for three jumps without weights, R. C. Ewry, 35 ft. 7!^ in.; with ! 
weights J. Darby, 41 ft. 7 in. j 

The hop step and jump is popular in Ireland and often included 
in the programmes of minor meetings, and so is the two hops 
and a jump, 'fhe re('ord for tlie first, made by W. McManus, 
is 49 ft. 2i in. with a run and without weights; for the latter, j 
also with a run and without weights, 49 ft. j in., made by J. B. I 
Conolly. 

In the running high jump also the standard has improved. 
In 1864 a jump of 5 ft. 6 in. was considered excellent. The 
Scotch professional Donald Dinnie, on hearing that M. J. Brooks I 
of Oxford had jumped 6 ft. 2i in. in 1876, wrote to the news- 
papers to show that upon a priori grounds such an achievement 
was impossible. Since then man)' jumpers who can clear over 
6 ft, have appeared. In ^895 M. K. Sweeney of New’ York accom- i 
filished a jump of 6 ft. 5^ in. Ireland has produced many first- ' 
class high jumpers, nearly all tall men, P. Leahy winning the 
British amateur record in Dublin in 1898 with a jump of 6 ft. 
4} in. The American A. Bird Page, however, although only 
5 ft. 6J in. in height, jumped 6 ft. 4 in. High jumping is done 
over a light staff or lath nisting upon pins fixed in two uprigfits 
upon which a scale is marked. I'he take-off,” or ground 
immediately in front of the uprights from which the spring is 
made, is usually grass in Great BriUiin and cinders in America. 
Some jumpers run straight at the bar and clear it with body 
facing loTW'ard, the knees Vicing drawn up almost to the chin as 
the body clears the liar; others run and spring sidew'ays, the feel 
being thrown upwards and over the bar first, to act as a kind 
of lever in getting the body over. I'here should be a shallow 
pit of loose earth or a mattress to break the fall. 

The standing high jump is rarely seen in regular athletic 
meetings. 'J'he jumper stands sideways to the bar witli his arms 
extended upwards. He then swings lus arms down slowly, 
bending his knees at the same time, and, giM*ng his arms a i 
violent upward sw'ing, springs from the ground, As the body | 
rises the arms are brought down, one leg is thrown oA'or the bar, j 
and the other pulled, almost jerked, after it. The record for ! 
the standing high jump without weights is 6 ft., by J. Darby in I 
1892. ' ' 'I 

By the use of a spring-board many extraordinan’ jumps have | 
been made, Viut this kind of leaping is done only by circus 1 
g)minasts and is not recognized by athletic authorities. 

For pole-jumping see Poi.r-vaulting. 

See BncycUypafdia of Sport \ M. W. Ford, " Running High ]ump,” 
vol. xviii.; “Running Broad Jump,“ Outfug, vol. xix.; 

“ Standing Jumping," Outing, vol. Miscellaneous Jumping," 

Outing, vol. XX. Also Sporting and Athletic liegistev (annual). 

JUMPING-HARE^ the English equivalent of springhaas, the I 
Boer name of a large leaping south and east African rodent 
mammal, Pedetes caffrr typifying a family by itself, the 
Pfidetidae. Originally classed wdth the jerboas, to which 


it has no affinity, this remarkable rodent approximates in the 
.structure of its skull to the porcupine-group, near which it is 
placed by some naturalists, although others consider that its 
true position is with the African .scaly-tailed flying squirrels 
(Anomaluridae). The colour of the creature is bright rufous 
fawn ; the eyes are large ; and the bristles round the muzzle very 
long, the former having a fringe of long liairs. The front limbs 
are short, and the hind ones very long ; and although the fore-feet 
have five toes, those of the hind-feet are reduced to four. The 
bones of the lower part of the hind leg (tibia and fibula) are 
united for a great part of their length. There are four pairs of 
cheek-teeth in each jaw, which do not develop roots. The jump- 
ing-hare k found in open or mountainous district.s, and has habits 
very like a jerboa. It is nocturnal, and dwells in composite 
I burrows excavated and tenanted by several families. When 
feeding it progresses on all four legs, but if frightened takes 
gigantic leaps on the hind-i)air alone; the length of such leaps 
frequently reaches twenty feet, or even more, "i he young are 
generally three or four in number, and arc born in the summer. 
A second smaller species has been named. (See Rooentia,) 

JUMPING-MOUSE, the name of a North American mouse- 
like rodent, Zapus hudsoiiius, belonging to the family Ja€U- 
lidae (Dipodidae), and the other membe^rs of the same genus. 
Although mouse-like in general a|]iy)earance, these rodents are 
distingui.shed by their elongated hind limbs, and, typically, 
V)y the presence of four pairs of cheek-teeth in each jaw. There 
are five toes to all the feet, but the first in the fore-feet is 
rudimentary, and furnished with a flat nail. The checks are 
provided with pouche.K. Jumping-mioe were long supposed to 
be confined to North America, but a species Is now known from 
N.W. China. It is noteworthy that whereas E. Coues in 1877 
re('ogniz(xl but a single representative of this genus, ranging over 
a large area in North America, A. Preble distinguishes no fewer 
than twenty North American species and sulvspccics, in addition 
to the one from Szechuen. Among these, it may be noted that 
Z, imignis differs from the typical Z. hudsonius by the loss of 
the premolar, and ha.s accordingly been referred to a sub-genus 
apart. Moreover, the Szechuen jumping-mouse diffeis from 
the typkral Zapus by the closer enamel-folds of the molars, the 
.shorter ears, and the white tail-tip, and is therefore made the 
type of another sub-genus. In America these rodents inliabit 
I forest, pasture, cultivated fields or swamps, but are nowhere 
numerous. When disturbed, they .start off with enormous 
j bounds of eight or ten feet in length, which soon diminish to 
three or four ; and in leaping the feei .scarcely seem to touch the 
ground. The nest is placed in clefts of rocks, among timber or 
I in hollow trees, and there are generally three litters in a wSeason. 

I (See Rodentia.) 

JUMPING-SHREW, a popular name for any of the terrestrial 
1 inseotivora of the African family Macroscelididae, of which there 
are n number of species ranging over the African continent, 
representing the tree-shrews of Asia. They arc .small long- 
.snouted gerhil-like animals, mainly nocturnal, feeding on insects, 
i’.nd (’haracterized by the great length of the metatar.sal bones, 
whu’li have? been modified in accordance with thiur leaping mode 
of progression. In some (constituting the genus Rhyuchocyoft) 
the muz/Jc is so much prolonged as to rt. embie a prohtscis, 
whence the name elephant -shrews is sometimes applied to the 
members of the family. 

JUNAGARH,or IuNAGAi)H,a native state of India, within the 
Gujarat division of Bombay, extending inland from tlie southern 
coast of the peninsula of Kathiaw’ar. Area, 3284 sq. m,; pop. 
(1901), 395,428, showing a decrea.se of 19% in the decade, 
owing to famine ; estimated gross revenue, £174,000; tribute to 
the British go\emment and the gaekwar of Baroda, £4200; 
a considerable .sum i.s also received a.s tribute from minor states 
in Kathiawar. The state is traversed by a railw’ay from Rajkot, 
to the seaport of Verawal. It includes the sacred mountain of 
Gimar and the ruined temple of Somnath. and also the forest 
of Gir, the only place in India where the lion survives. Junagarh 
ranks as a first-class state among the many rhiefships of Kathia- 
w’ar, and its ruler first entered into engagements wi& the British 
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in 1807. Nawab Sir Rasul Khanji^ K.C.S.I., was born in 1858 
and succeeded his brother in 1892. 

The modern town of Junacarh (34,251), 60 in, by rail S, of 
Rajkot^ is handsomely built and laid out. In November 1897 
the foundation-stones of a hospital^ library and museum were 
laid, and an arts college has recently been opened. 

JUNCACEAE (rush family), in botany, a natural order of 
flowering plants belonging to the series Liliiflorae of the class 
Monocotyledons, containing about two hundred species in 
seven genera, widely distributed in temperate and cold regions. 
It is well represented in Britain by the two genera which com- 
prise nearly the whole order— J uncus, rush, and Luzula, wood- 
rush. They are generally perennial herbs with a creeping under- 
ground stem and erect, unbranched, aericU stems, bearing slender 



] uncus eliusuhy common rush. 


1. T^lanl *, nat. size*. 4. h'lower, oniar^cd. 

2. Inflorescence, nat. size. iTuit, cnlar^rU. 

3. iind 0/ ])ranch of iiilloresceiicc, 0 . Seed, mil. size. 

slightiy enlarged. 7. {^e^d, much c*nlargecl. 

leaves which are grass-like or cylindrical or reduced to mem- 
branous sheaths. The small inconspicuous flowers are generally 
more or less crowded in terminal or lateral clusters, the form of 
the inflorescence varying widely according to the manner of 
branching and the len^^h of the pedicels, llie flowers art* 
hermaphrodite and regular, with the same number and arrange- 
ment of parts as in the order Liliaceae, from which they differ in 
the inconspicuous membranous character of the perianth, the 
absence of honey or smell, and the brushlike stigmas with long 
papillae-adaptations to wind-pollination as contrasted with the 
methods of pollination by insect agency, which characterize 
the Liliaceae. Juncaceae are, in fact, a less elaborated group 
of the same series as Liliaceae, but adapted to a simpler and 
more uniform environment than that larger and much more 
highly developed family. 

JUNCTION CITY, a city and the county-seat of Geary county, 
Kansas, U.S.A., between Smoky Hill and Republican rivers, 
about 3 m, above their confluence to form the Kansas, and 72 m, 
by rail W. of Topeka. Pop. (1900), 4695, of whom 545 were 


foreign-born and 292 were negroes; (1905, state censua), 5494. 

I unction Qty is served by the Union l^acific and the Missouri, 
Kansas ^ Texas railways. It is tlic commercial centre of a 
region in whose fertile valleys great quantities of w'heat, Indian 
corn, oats and hay are grown and live stock is raised^ and 
whose uplands contain extensive beds ol limestone, whicli is 
quarried for building purposes. Kxcellent water-power is 
available and is partly utilized by flour mills. The munici- 
pality own.s and operates the waterworks. At the confluence of 
Smoky Hill and Republican rivers and i:onnci'led with the city 
by an electric railway is Fort Riley, a U.S. military jxist, w'hich 
was established in 1853 as Camp Centre but was renamed in the 
same year in honour of General Bennett Riley (1787-1853); in 
1887 mounted service school of the U.S, army was establislied 
here. Northward from the post is a rugged country over whiidi 
extends a military reservation of about 19,000 acres. Adjoining 
the reservation and about 5 m. N.E. of Junction City is the site 
of the short-lived settlement of Pawnee, where from the and 
to the 6th of July 1855 the first Kansas legislature met, in a build- 
ing the ruins of which still remain; the establishment of i^awnee 
(in December 1854) was a speculative pro-.slavery enterprise 
conducted by the commandant of Fort Riley, other army officers 
and certain territorial officials, and when a government survey 
.showed that the site lay within the Fort Riley reservation, the 
settlers were ordered (August 1855) to leave, and the com- 
mandant of Fort Riley was di.smissc(I from the army; one of the 
charges brought against Governor A. II. Reeder was that he had 
favoured the enterprise. Junction City was founded in 1857 
and was chartered as a city in 1859. 

JUNE, the sixth month in the Chri.stian calendar, consisting 
of thirty days. Ovid ( Fasti, 25) makes Juno assert that llic 
name was expressly given in her honour. Elsewhere {Fasti, 
vi. 87) he gives the derivation a juniofibus, as May had been 
derived from majores, which may be explained as in allusion 
cither to the two months being dedicated respectively to youth 
and age in general, or to the seniors and juniors of the government 
of Rome, the senate and the comUia curiaia in particular. Others 
connect the term with the gentile name Junius, or with tlic 
consulate of Junius Brutus. Probably, however, it originally 
denoted the month in which crops grow to ripeness. In the old 
Latin calendar June was the fourth month, and in the so-called 
year of Romulus it i.s said to have had tliirly days; but at the 
lime of the Julian reform of the calendar its days were only 
twenty-nine. To these Caesar added the IhirtielJi. 'J’he 
Anglo-Saxons called June “ the dry inonlli,” “ mid.sumnier 
month,” and, in contradistinction to July, “ the earlier mild 
month.” 'Fhe summer solstice occurs in June. Principal 
festival days in this month: iitli June, St Barnabas; 24tli 
June, Midsiniuner Day (Nativity ol St John the Baptist); 29th 
June, St Peter. 

JUNEAU, formerly liAiiKJsm kg, a mining and trading 
town pictures(juely situated at the mouth Gold Creek on tlie 
continenlal .shore of Gastiaeau channel, south-east Alaska, and 
the capital of Alaska. (1900), 1864, including 450 

Indians. It luis a United States custom-house and court- 
house. The city has fisiiing, manufacturing and trading interests, 
but its prosperity is chiefly due to the gold mines in the adjacent 
Silver Bow basin, the source of Gold Creek, and the site of the 
great J^erseverance mine, and to those on the Treadwell lode on 
Douglas Island, 2 m. from Juneau. Placer gold was found at 
the mouth of the creek in 1879, and the city was .settled in 1880 
by two prospectors named Joseph Juneau and Richard Harris. 
The district was called Juneau and the camp llarri.sburg by the 
first settlers; exploring naval olficers named the camp Rockwell, 
in honour of Commander Charles Henry Rockwell, U.S.N. 
(b. 1840). A town meeting then adopted the name of 
Juneau. The town was incorporated in 1900. In Ort(fl)er 
1906 the scat of government of Alaska was removed from Sitka 
to Juneau. 

JUNG, JOHANN HEINRICH (1740-1817), best known by his 
assumed name of Heinrich Stilling, German author, was 
born in the village of Grund near Hilchenbach in Westphalia on 
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the i2th of September 1740. His father, Wilhelm Jung, school- 
master and tailor, was the son of Eberhard Jung, charcoal- 
burner, and his mother was Dortchen Moritz, daughter of a poor 
clergyman. Jung became, by his father’s desire, schoolmaster 
and tailor, but found both pursuits equally wearisome. After 
various teaching appointments he went in 1768 with ** half a 
French dollar ” to study medicine at the university of Strassburg. 
There he met Goethe, who introduced him to Herder. The 
acquaintance with (ioethe ripened into friendship; and it was 
by his influence that Jung’s first and best work, Heinrich 
Stillings Jugend, was written. In 1772 he settled at Elberfeld 
as physician and oculist, and soon became celebrated for 
operations in cases of cataract. Surgery, however, was not 
much more to his taste than tailoring or teaching; and in 1778 
he was glad to accept the appointment of lecturer on “ agriculture, 
technolog)^, commerce and the veterinary art ” in the newly 
established Kameralschule at Kaiserslautern, a post which he 
continued to hold when the school was absorbed in the university 
of Heidelberg. In 1787 he was appointed professor of economi- 
cal, financial and statistical science in the uni versity of Marburg. 
In 1803 he resigned his professorship and returned to Heidelberg, 
where he remained until 1806, when he received a pension 
from the grand-duke Charles Frederick of Baden, and 
removed to Karlsruhe, where he remained until his death 
on the 2nd of April 1817. He was married three times, and 
left a numerous family. Of his works his autobiography 
Heinrich Stillings LehcHy from which he came to be known as 
Stilling, is the only one now of any interest, and i.s the chief 
authority for his life. His early novels reflec't the piety of his 
early surroundings. 

A complete edition of his numerous works, in 14 vols. 8vo, was 

E iiblishecl at Stuttgart in 1835 -1838. There are Knglish translations 
y Sam. Jackson of tJie Leben (18^5) and of the Thvorie der Gnstrr- 
kunde (London, 1834, and New York, 1851); and of TheobaUf, or the 
Fanatic^ a religious romance, by the Hev. Sam. Schaeffer (184(1). 
Sec biographies by K W. Bodemann (1808), J. v. Fwald (1817), 
l*ctcrf*on (1890). 

JUNG BAHADUR, SIR, Maharaja (1816-1877), prime 
minister of Nepal, was a grand-nephew of Bhim sena Thapa 
(Bhim ,scn Thappa), the famous military minister of Nepal, 
who from 1804 to 1839 was de facto ruler of the state under the 
rani Tripuri and her successor, Bhim, sena ’s supremacy wa.s 


Sir Jung Bahadur was on his way to England when he had a 
fall from his horse in Bombay and returned home. He received 
a vi.sit from the Prince of Wales in 1876. On the 25th of 
February 1877 he died, having reached the age of sixty-one. 
Three of his widows immolated themselves on his funeral 
pyre. (W. L.-W.) 

JUNG-BUNZLAU (Czech, Mladd Boleslav)^ a town of Bohemia, 
44 m. N.N.E. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900), 13,479, mostly 
Czech. The town contains several old buildings of historical 
interest, notably the castle, built towards the end of the 10th 
century, and now used as barracks. There are several old 
churches. In that of St Maria the celebrated bishop of the 
Bohemian brethren, Johann August, was buried in 1595; but 
his tomb was destroyed in 1621. The church of St Bonaventura 
with the convent, oiiginally belonging to the friars minor and 
later to the Bohemian brethren, is now a Piaristic college. The 
church of St Wenceslau.s, once a convent of the brotherhood, is 
now used for military stores. Jung-Bunzlau was built in 995, 
unck^r Boleslaus IT., as the seat of a gaugraf or royal count. 
Early in the 13th century it was given the privileges of a town 
and pledged to the lords of Michalovic. In the Hussite wars 
Jung-Bunzlau adhered to the Taborites and became later the 
mt^tropolis of the Bohemian Brethren. In 1595 Bohuslav of 
Lobkovic sold his rights as over-lord to the town, which was 
made a royal city by Rudolf II. During the Thirty Years’ War 
it wa.s twice burned, in 1631 by the imperialists, and in 1640 
by the Swedes. 

JUNGFRAU, a well-known Swiss mountain (13,669 ft,), 
admirably seen from Interlaken. It rises on the frontier 
between the cantons of Bern and of the Valais, and is reckoned 
j among the peaks of the Bernese Oberland, two of which (the 
j I’insteraarhorn, 14,026 ft., and the Aletscthhorn, 13,721 ft.) 
surpa.ss it in height, It was first ascended in 1811 by the 
brothers Meyer, and again in 1812 by Gottlieb Meyer (son of 
|. R, Meyer), in both ca.ses by the eastern or Valais side, the 
toot of which (the final ascent being made by the 1811-1812 
route) was reached in 1828 over the Monchjoch by .six peasants 
from Grindclwald. In 1841 Principal J. D. Forbes, with 
Agassiz, Desor and Du Chatelier, made the fourth ascent by 
the 1812 route. It was not till 1865 that Sir George Young 
and the Rev. H. B. George succeeded in making the first ascent 
from the west or Interlaken side. This is a far more difficult 
threatened by the Kala Pandr}*, and many of his relations, ' route than that from the east, the latter being now frequently 
including Jung Bahadur, went into in 1838, thus escaping I taken in the ('ourse of the summer. (W. A. R. C.) 

the cruel fate which overtook Bhimsena in the following year. *”'*''*- /r, .. i v * , -r . 

The Pandry leaders, who then reverted to power, were in turn 
assassinated in 1843, and Matabar Singh, iiiK'le of Jung Bahadur, 


wa.s created prime minister. He appointed his nephew general 
and chief judge, but shortly afterwards he was him.self put to 
death. Fateh jung thereon formed a ministr)*, of which Jung 
Bahadur was made military member. In the following year. 


JUNGLE (Sans, jangala), an Anglo-Indian term for a forest, 
a thi(’ket, a tangled wilderness. The Hindustani word means 
strictly waste, uncultivated ground; then such ground covered 
with trees or long grass; and thence again the Anglo-Indian 
application is to forest or other >^ild growth, rather than to the 
fact that it is not cultivated. 

JUNIN, an interior department of central Peru, bounded N. 


1846, a quarrel was fomented, in which Fateh Jung and thirU - j by Huanuco, E. by Loreto and Cuzco, S. by Huancavelica, and 
two other chiefs were as:a^sinaled, and the rani appointed Jung | W. by Dima and Ancach.s. Pop. (1906 estimate), 305,700. It 


Bahadur .sole minister. The rani quickly changed her mind 
and planned the death of her new minister, who at once appealed 
to the maharaja. But the plot failed. The raja and the rani 
wisely sought safety in India, and Jung Bahadur firmly estab- 
lished his own position by the removal of all dangerous rivals. 
He succeeded ,so well that in January 1850 he was able to leave 
for a visit to England, from which he did not return to Nepal 
until the 6th of February 1851. On his return, and frequently 
on subsequent dates, he frustrated conspiracies for his assassina- 
tion. The reform of the penal code, and a desultory war with 
Tibet, oc(uipied his attention until news of the Indian Mutiny 
reached Nepal. Jung Bahadur resisted all overtures from the 
rebels, and sent a column to Gorakpur in July 1857. In Decem- 
ber he furnished a force of 8000 Gurkhas, which reached Lucknow 
on the nth of March 1858, and took part in the siege. The 
moral support of the Nepalese was more valuable e^'en than the 
military services rendered by them. Jung Bahadur was made 
a G.C.B,, and a tract of ('Ountr>’ annexed in 1815 was restored 
to Nepal. Various frontier disputes were settlecl, and in 1875 


j lies wholly within the Andean zone and has an area of 23,353 
i .sq. m. It is rich in minerals, including silver, copper, mercury , 
! bismuth, molybdenum, lead and coal. The Huallaga and Man- 
: taro rivers have their sources in this department, the latter in 
= I.ake Junin, or Chan (.‘hay cocha, 13,230 ft. above sea-level. The 
j capital of Junin is Cerro de Pasco, and its two principal towns 
, are Jauja and Tarma (pop., 1906, about 12,000 and 5000 
’ respectively). 

■ JUNIPER. The junipers, of which there are twemty-five or 
I more .species, are evergreen bushy shrubs or low columnar trees, 
I with a more or less aromatic odour, inhabiting the whole of the 
cold and temperate northern hemisphere, but attaining their 
maximum development in the Mediterranean region, the North 
! Atlantic islands, and the eastern United States. The leaves are 
j usually articulated at the base, spreading, sharp-pointed and 
j necdle-like in form, destitute of oil-glan<Js, and arranged in 
I alternating whorls of three; but in some the leaves are minute 
’ and .scale-like, closely adhering to the branches, the apex only 
; being free, and furnished with an oil-gland on the back. 
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Sometimes the same plant produces both kinds of leaves on differ- | 
ent branches^ or the young plants produce acicular leaves^ while 
those of the older plants are squamiform. The male and female 
flowers are usually produced on separate plants. The male 
flowers are developed at the ends of short lateral branches, are 
rounded or oblong in form^ and consist of several antheriferous 
scales in two or three rows, each scale bearing three or six almost 
spherical pollen-sacs on its under side. The female flower is a j 
small bud-like cone situated at the apex of a small branch, and ; 
consists of two or three whorls of two or three scales. The scales 
of the upper or middle .series each bear one or two erect ovules. 
The mature cone is fleshy, with the succulent scales fused 
together and forming the fruit-like structure known to the 
older botanists as the galbulus, or berry of the juniper. The 
berries are red or purple in colour, varying in size from that of 
a pea to a nut. They thus differ considerably from the cones 
of other members of the order Coniferae, of Gymnosperms 
{f/.v.), to which the junipers belong. The seeds arc usually 
three in number, sometimes fewer (i), rarely more (8), and ! 
have the surface near the middle or base marked with 
large glands containing oil. The genus occurs in u fossil 
state, four species having been described from rocks of 
Tertiary age. 

The genus is divided into three sections, Sabina, Oxycedrus 
and Caryocedrus. Juni perns Sabina is the savin, abundant on ' 
the mountains of central Europe, an irregularly spreading much 
branched shrub with scale-likc glandular leaves, and emitting | 
a disagreeable odour when bruised. The plant is poisonous, | 
acting as a powerful local and general stimulant, diaphoretic, | 
emmenagogue and anthelmintic; it was formerly employed both > 
internally and externally. The oil of savin is now occasionally | 
used criminally as an abortifacient. /. bermudiana^ a tree about ! 
40 or 50 ft. in height, yields a fragrant red wood, which was 
used for the manufacture of “ cedar ” pencils. I’he tree is now' | 
very scarce in Bermuda, and the red cedar,*’ /. tfirginiana, of | 
North America is employed instead for pencils and cigar-boxes. 
The red cedar is abundant in some parts of the United States 
and in Virginia is a tree 50 ft. in height. It is very widely 
distributed from the Great Lakes to Florida and round the Gulf 
of Mexico, and extends as far west as the Rocky Mountains and 
beyond to Vancouver Island. The wood is applied to many 
uses in the United States. The fine red fragrant heart-wood 
takes a high polish, and is much used in cabinet-work and 
inlaying, but the small size of the planks prevents its more i 
extended u.se. The galls produced at the ends of the branches 
have been used in medicine, and the wood yields cedar-camphor 
and oil of cedar- wood. J. thurifera is the incense juniper of 
Spain and Portugal, and /. phoenicea (/. lycia) from the i 
Mediterranean district is stated by Loudon to be burned as 
incense. 

J, communis, the common juniper (see fig.), and several other 1 
species, belong to the section Oxycedrus. The common juniper ■ 
is a very widely distributed plant, occurring in the whole of | 
northern Europe, central and northern Asia to Kamchatka, and 
east and we.st North America. It grows at considerable eleva- 
tions in southern Europe, in the Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees and 
Sierra Nevada (4000 to 8000 ft.). It also grows in Asia Minor, 
Persia, and at great elevations on the Himalayas. In Great 
Britain it is usually a shrub with .spreading branches, less 
frequently a low tree. In former times the juniper seem.s to ! 
have been a very well-known plant, the name occurring almost | 
unaltered in many languages. The I-at. juniperus, probably ‘ 
formed from juni — crude form of juvenis, fresh, young, and par ere, ! 
to produce, is represented by Fr. genievre, Sp. enebro, Ital. gine- ! 
piio, 8:c. The dialectical names, chiefly in European languages, \ 
were collected by Prince L. L. Bonaparte, and published 
in the Academy (July 17, 1880, No. 428, p. 45)- The common 
juniper is official in the British pharmacopoeia and in that of 
the United States, yielding the oil of juniper, a powerful diuretic, 
distilled from the unripe fruits. This oil is closely allied in 
composition to oil of turpentine and is given in doses of a half ! 
to three minims. The Spiritus juniperi of the British pharma- ^ 


copocia is given in doses up to one drachm. Much safer and 
more powerful diuretics arc now in use. The wood is very 
aromatic and is used for ornamental purposes. In Lapland 
the bark is made into ropes. 'I'he fruits are used for flavouring 
gin (a name derived from juniper, through Fr. genievre); and in 
some parts of France a kind of beer called genhrette was made 
from them by the peasants. J. Oxycedrus, from the Mediter- 
ranean district and Madeira, yields cedar-oil which is official 
in most of the European pharmacopoeias, but not in that of 
Britain. This oil is largely used by microscopists in what is 
known as the “ oil-immersion lens.” 

The third section, Caryocedrus, consists of a single .species, 
]. drupacea ai Asia Minor. The fruits are large and edible; they 
are known in the East by the name habhcL 



(Fiuni Bei.tley tuifJ 'I'rimei/s Maiu inal Plnntx, l»y iwrmiNition of j, Kf A. Churchill.) 

Juniper { Juniperus communis) half nat. size. 

1. Vertical .section of fruit. 

2. Mull* catkin. 

JUNIUS, the p.seudonyiu of a writer who contributed a series of 
letters to the London Public Advertiser, from the 2i.st of January 
1 760 to the 21st of January 1772. The signature had been already 
used by him in a letter of the 21st of November 1768, which he 
did not include in his collection of the Letters of Junius published 
in 1772. The name was cho.sen in all probability because he 
had already signed ” Lucius ” and “ Brutus,” and wished to 
exhaust the name of Lucius Junius Brutus the Roman patriot. 
Whoever the writer was, he wrote under other pseudonyms 
before, during and after the period between January 1769 and 
January 1772. He acknowledged that he had written as 
” Phik>- Junius,” and there is evidence that he was identical 
with ” Veteran,” ” Nemesis ” and other anonymous correspon- 
dents of the Public Advertiser. There is a marked distinction 
between the ” letters of Junius ” and his so-called miscellaneous 
letters. The second deal with a variety of subjects, some of a 
purely personal character, as for instance the alleged injustice 
of Viscount Barrington the secretary at war to the officials of 
his department. But the ” letters of Junius ” had a definite 
object — to discredit the ministry of the duke of Grafton. This 
administration had been formed in October 1768, when the eail 
of Chatham was compelled by ill health to retire from office, 
and was a reconstruction of his cabinet of July 1766. Junius 
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foiight for the return to power of Chatham, who had recovered 
and was not on good terms with his successors. He communi- 
cated ('hatham, with George Grenville, with Wilkes, all 
enemic.*? of the duke of Grafton, and also with Henry Sampson 
Woodfall, printer and part owner of the Public Advertiser, This 
private correspondence has been preserved. It is written in 
the disguised hand used by Junius. 

The letters are of interest on three grounds— their political 
significance, their style, and the mystery which long surrounded 
their authorship. As political writings they possess no intrin.sic 
value. Junius was wholly destitute of insight, and of the power 
to disentangle, define and advocate principles. The matter of 
his letters is always invective. He began by a general attack 
on the ministry for their personal immorality or meanness. An 
ill-judged defence of one of the body — the marqiutss of (iranby, 
commander-in-chief — voluntccn^d by Sir William Draper, gave 
him an easy victory over a vulnerable opponent. He then went 
on to pour acrimonious abuse on Grafton, on the duke of Bedford, 
on King George III. himself in the letter of the 19th of December 

1769, and ended with a most malignant and igncirant assault 
on Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. Several of his accusations 
were shown to be unfounded. The practical effect of the letters j 
was insignificant. They were noticed and talked about. They { 
provoked anger and retorts. But the letter to the king aroused 
indignation, and though Grafton’s administration fell in January 

1770, it was succeeded by the long-lived cabinet of Lord North. 
Junius confessed himself beaten, in his private letter to Woodfall 
of the 19th of January 1773. He had materially contributed 
to his own defeat by his bnital violence. He sinned indeed in 
a large company. The employment of personal abuse had been 
habitual in English political controversy for generations, and 
in the j8th century there was a strong taste for satire. Latin 
literature, which was not onl)’’ studied but imitated, supplied 
the inspiration and the models, in the satires of Juvenal, and 
the speeches of Cicero against Verres and Catiline. 

If, however, Junius was doing what others did, he did it 
better than anybody else — a fact which sufficiently explains his 
rapid popularity. His superiority lay in his style. Here also 
he was by no means original, and he was unequal. There are : 
passages in his writings w'hich can be lx:st described in the, 
words which Burke applied to another writer : “ A mere 

mixture of vinegar and water, at once vapid and sour.” Hut 
at his best Junius attain.s to a liigh degree of artificial elegance 
and vigour. He shows the influence of Bolingl)rokc, of Sw’ift, 
and above all of Tacitus, wdio appears to ha^’e been his favourite 
author. The imitation is never slavish, Junius adapts, and 
does not only repeat. The white heat of his malignity animates 
the whole. No single sentence will show the quality of a style 
which produces its effed by persistence and repetition, but such 
a typical passage as follows displays at once the method and the 
spirit. It is taken from Letter XLIX. to the duke of Grafton, 
June 22, 1771 : — 

The profound respect I bear to the gracious prince who governs 
this country with no less honour to him.seU than satisfaction to his 
subjects, and who restores you to your rank under liis slantlard, will 
save you from a multitude of reproaches. The attention 1 should 
have paid to your failing’.*’* involuntarily attracted to the hand 
which rewards them ; and though 1 am not so partial to the royal 
judgment as to affirm that the favour of a king can remove moun- 
tains of infamy, it servos to lessen at least, for undoubtedly it 
divides, the burden. Whilt' I reiuember how much is due to* his 
sacred character, I cannot, with any decent appearance of propriety, 
call you the meanest and the basest fellow in the kingdom. 1 
protest, my Lord, I «!a nut think you so. You will have a dangerous 
rival in that kind of fame to which you have hitherto .so happily 
directed your ambition, as long a.s there is one man living who 
thinks you worthy of his confidence, and lit to be trusted with any 
'Share in his government. . . . With any other prince, the shameful 
dasartion of him in the midst of that distress, which you alone had 
crea;tied, in the very crisis of danger, when he fancied he saw the j 
throne already surrounded by men of virtue and al)ililie.s, would ; 
have outweiT[hcd the memory of your former services. But his ! 
majesty is full of justice, and understands the doctrine of compen- j 
sations ; he remembers with gratitude how soon you had accommo- | 
dated your morals to the necessities of his service,’ how cheerfully vou ■ 
had abandoned the engagements of private friendship, and xenouhe-ed I 


the most solemn professions to the public. The sacrifice of Lord 
Chatliam w'as not lost on him, Even the cowardice and perfidj^f 
deserting him may have done you no disservice in his esteem. The 
instance was painful, but the principle might please. “ 

What ib artificial and stilted in this style did not offend the 
would-be classic taste of the i8th century, and does not now 
conceal the fact that the laboriously arranged words, and art- 
fully counterbalanced clauses, convey a venomous hate and scorn. 

The pre-established harmony between Junius and his readers 
accounts for the rapidity of his success, and for the importance 
attributed to him by Burke and Johnson, far better writers tiian 
himself. Before 1772 there appefired at least twelve un- 
authorized republications of his letters, made \yy speculative 
printers. In that year revised the collection named ^\funius : 
Stat nominis umbra^"' with a dedication to the English people 
and a preface. Other independent editions followed in quatJe 
.succession. In iKoi one was published with annotations by 
Robert Heron. In 1806 another appeared with notes by John 
Almon. The first new edition of real importance was issued by 
the Woodfall family in 1812. It contained the correspondence 
of Junius with H. S. Woodfall, a selection of the miscellaneous 
letters attributed to Junius, facsimiles of his handwriting, and 
notes by Dr Ma.son Good. Curiosity as to the mystery of the 
authorship began to replace political and literary interest in the 
writings. Junius liimscif had been early aware of the advantage 
he secured by concealment. “ The mystery of Junius increases 
his importance ” is his confession in a letter to Wilkes dated 
the i8th of September 1771. The calcuhition was a sound one. 
For two generations after the appearance of the letter of the 
2ist of January 1769, speculations as to the authorship of 
Junius were rife, and discussion had hardly cea.sed in 1910. 
Josepli Parkes, author with Herman Merivale of the Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis (1867), gives a list of mon? than forty 
persons who had been supposed to be Junius. They are : 
Edmund Burke, Lord (ieorge SackviJlc, Lord Chatham, Coloni-i 
Barre, Hugh Macaulay Boyd, Dr Butler, John Wilkes, Lord 
Chesterfield, Henry 1 ^'lood, W'illiam Burke, Gibbon, W. E. 
Hamilton, C'harles Lloyd, Cliarlcs Lee (general in the American 
War of Independence), John Roberts, George Grenville, 
Jame.s Grenville, l^nl Temple, Duke of Portland, William 
Grealrake.s, Richard Glover, Sir William Jones, James Hollis, 
Laughlin Maclean, Pliilip Rosenhagen, Horne Tookc, John Kent, 
Henry Grattan, Daniel Wray, Horace Walpole, Alexander 
Wedderburn (Lord Loughborough), Dunning (I^rd Ashburton), 
Lieiit.-General Sir R. Rich, Dr Philip Francis, a “junto” or 
committee of writer.^ who used a common name, De Lolme. 
Mrs Mjw'aulay, Daniel Wray, Sir Philip Francis, Lord Littleton, 
Wolfram Cornwall and Gov. 'Fhomas Pownall. In the great 
majority of cases the attribution is based on nothing more than 
a vague guess. Edmund Burke denied that he (‘ould have 
written the letters of Junius if lie would, or would have written 
them if he could. Grattan pointed out that he was younti 
when they appeared. More plausible claims, such as those 
made for Lord Temple and Lord George Sackville, could not 
stand the test of examination. Indeed after 1816 the question 
was not so much “ Who wrote Junius ? ” as “ W’as Junius Sir 
Pliilip Francis, or some undiscoverable man ? In that year 
John Taylor was led by a careful study of Woodfall’s edition of 
1812 to publish The ideniily of Junius with a distinguished living 
character establishedf in which he claimed the letters for Sir 
Philip Francis. He had at first been inclined to attribute them 
to Sir Philip’s father, Dr Francis, the author of translation.s of 
Horace and Demosthenes. Taylor applied to Sir Philip, who 
did not die till 1S18, for leave to publish, and received from him 
answers which to an unw’axy person might appear to constitute 
denials of the aiilhorsfhip, but were in &ct evasions. 

The reasons for believing that Sir Philip Francis was 
Junius are very strong. His evasions were only to be expected. 
Several of the men he attacked lived nearly as long as himself, 
the sons of others were coi^icuous in society, and King George 
III. survived him. Sir PhiKp, who .had held office, who had been 
, decorated, and who in his later years was ambitious to obtain 
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the governor-generalship of India, dared not confess that he 
was Junius. The similarity of his handwriting to the disguised 
hand used by the writer of the letters is very close. If Sir 
Philip Francis did, as his family maintain, address a copy of 
verses to a Miss Giles in the handwriting of Junius (and the 
evidence that he did is weighty) there can be no further question 
as to the identity of the two. The similarity of Junius and 
Francis in regard to their opinions, their likes and dislikes, their 
knowledge and their known movements, amount, apart from 
the handwriting, almost to proof. It is certain that many 
felons liave been condemned on circumstantial evidence less 
complete, The opposition to his claim is based on such asser- 
tions as that his known handwriting was inferior to the feigned 
hand of Junius, and that no man can make a disguised hand 
better than his own. But the first assertion is unfounded, and 
the second is a mere expression of opinion. It is also said tliat 
Francis must have been guilty of baseness if he wrote Junius, 
but if that explains why he did not avow the authorship it can 
be shown to constitute a moral impossibility only l)y an examina- 
tion of his life. 

Authorities. — The best edition of the Letters of Junius, properly 
so called, with the Miscellaneous LeUers, is that of j. Ward (1854). 
The most valuable contributions to the controversy as to the 
authorship are : The Handwriting of Junius investigated by Charles 
Chabot, expert, with preface and collateral evidence by the lion. E. 
Twisleion (1871); Memoirs of Sir Philip Prancis, K.C.H., by I^arkcs 
and Merivalc (1867) ; Junius Pevoaled by his Surviving Grandson, by 
H. K. Francis (1894); Tke Francis Letters, edited by Ilcata Francis 
and Kliza Keary, with a note on the Junius controversy by C. F. 
Keary (1901); and “ Francis, Sir Philip," by Sir Leslie Stephen, in 
Diet, of Nat, Biog. 'l‘he case for those who decline to accep)t the 
claim of Sir Philip Francis is stated by C. W. Dilke, Papers of a Cntic 
(1875), and Abraham Hayward, More about Junius, Franciscan 
Theory Unsound (18O8). (I). 11.) 

JUNIUS^ FRANZ (in French, Francois du Jon), the name of 
two Huguenot scholars. 

(i) Franz Junius (1545-1602) was horn at Bourges in France 
on the ist of May 1545. He had studied law for two years 
under Hugo Doncllus (1527-1591) when he was given a place 
in the retinue of the French ambassador to Constantinople, but 
before he reached Lyons the ambassador had departed. Junius 
found ample consolation in the opportunities for study at the 
gy^mnasium at Lyons. A religious tumult warned him back to 
Bourges, where he was cured of certain rationalistic principles 
that he had imbibed at I^iyons, and he determined to enter the 
reformed church. He went in 1562 to study at Geneva, where 
he was reduced to the dire.st poverty by the failure of remit- 
tances from home, owing to civil war in France, He would 
accept only the barest sustenance from a humble friend who had 
himself been a protege of Junius’s family at Bourges, and his 
health was permanently injured. The long-expected remittance 
from home was closely followed by the news of the brutal 
murder of his father by a Catholic fanatic at Lssoudiin; and 
Junius resolved to remain at Geneva, where his reputation 
enabled him to live by teaching. In 1565, however, he was 
appointed minister of the Walloon church at Antwerp. His 
foreign birth excluded him from the privileges of the native 
reformed pastors, and exposed him to persecution. Several 
times he barely escaped arrest, and finally, after spending six 
months in preaching at Limburg, he was forced to retire to 
Heidelberg in 1567. There he was welcomed by the elector 
Frederick II., and temporarily settled in charge of the Walloon 
church at Schonau; but in 1568 his patron sent him as chaplain 
with Prince William of Orange in his unfortunate expedition to 
the Netherlands. Junius escaped as soon as he could from that 
post, and returning to his church remained there till 1573. From 
1573 till 1578 he was at Heidelberg, assisting Emmanuel Tremel- 
lius (1510-1 580), w^hose daughter he married, in his Latin version 
of the Old Testament (Frankfort, 1579); in 1581 he was appointed 
to the chair of divinity at Heidelberg. Thence he was taken 
to France by the duke of Bouillon, and after an interview with 
Henry IV. was sent again to Germany on a mission. As he was 
returning to France he was named professor of theology at 
Leiden, where he died on 13th of October i6oa. 
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He was a voluminous writer on theological subjects, and translated 
and composed many uxegetical works. He is best know'n from his 
own edition of the Latin Old Testament, slightly altered from the 
former joint edition, and with a version oi the New Testament 
added {Geneva, 1590; Hanover, it)24). The Opera Uteologioa 
Franctsci Junii biturtgis were ])ul)Ushed at Geneva (2 vols., 
to which is prefixed his autobiograpliy, written about 1392 (new ed., 
edited by Abraham Kuypers, 1882 seq.). The autobiography had 
l)t*en published at Leiden (1505), ami is reprinted in the Miscellanea 
gron i Hgana, vol. i., along witli a list of the aiithor'.s other writings. 

(2) Franz Junius (1589-1677), son of the above, was born 
at Heidelberg, and brought up at Leiden. His attention was 
diverted from military' to theological studies by the peace of 
1609 between Spain and the Netherlands, In 1617 he became 
pastor at llillegondsberg, but in 1620 went to England, whe.e 
he became librarian to Thomas Howard, carl of Arundel, and 
tutor to his son. He remained in hhigland thirty years, devoting 
himself to the study of Anglo-Saxon, and afterwards of the 
cognate old teutonic languages. His work, intrinsically valu- 
able, is important as ha^'ing aroused interest in a frequently 
neglected subject. In 1651 he returned to Holland; and for 
two years lived in Frie.skind in order to study the old dialect, 
In 1675 he returned to England, and during the next year 
resided in Oxford; in 1677 he went to live at Windsor with his 
nephew, Isaac Vossius, in whose house he died on the iqlh of 
November 1677. He was buried at Windsor in St George’s 
Chapel. 

He was pre-eminently a student. He piiblislicd De pictura 
vetcrum (i<>37) (in Fnglish by the author, 1O38; enlarged and im- 
proved edition, edited by |. G. Graevius, who prefixed a life of 
Junius, w'ilh a catalogue of architects, painti^s, tS:c., and their 
works, Kollerdam, i(kj4); Ohservationes in Willerami Abbatis 
ftancicam paraphrusin cantici canticorum (Am.sterdaiu, u>55); 
Annotationes in harmoniam latino Jrancicam quatiwr evangelis- 
tarum, latine a Tatiano confectam (Amsterdam, 1O55); Caedmonis 
mtmachi paraphrasis poctica geneseos (Amsterdam, 1O55) {act 
criticism under ('ajcumon) ; Quatiwr D.N. I. C. evangeliorum versiones 
peraniiquae duae, gothira scilicet et anglo-saxonica (Dort, 2 vols., 
1665) (the Gothic version in this book Junius transcribed from the 
Silver Codex of UKilas; the Anglo-Saxon version is from an edition 
by Thomas Marshall, whose notes to both versions are given, and a 
(rothic gluH.sary by Juniii.s); Etymologicum anglicanum, edited by 
Edward Lye, and preceded by a life of Junius and (ieorge llickcs's 
Anglo-Saxon grammar (Oxford, 1743) (its results lecpiirc careful 
verification in the light of modern research). His rich collection 
of ancient MSS., edited and annotated by him, Junius bequeathed 
to the university of Oxford. Graevius gives a list of them ; the most 
important an? a version of the Ormulum, the version of Catjdmoii, 
and 9 volumes containing Glossarium v. Itnguarum septcntrionalium , 

JUNK. (1) (Through Port. juncOf adapterd from Javane.se 
djong, or Malayan adjong^ ship), the name of the native sailing 
vessel, common to the far eastern seas, and especially used by 
the Chinese and Javanese. It is a flat-bottomed, high-sterned 
vessel with square liows and ma.sts carrying lug-sails, often made 
of matting. (2) A nautical term for small pie(’t‘s of disused 
rope or cable, cut up to make fenders, oakum, iifc., hence applied 
colloquially by sailors to the .salt beef and pork used on board 
ship. The word is of doubtful origin, but may be connected 
with “ junk ” (Lat. juncus), a reed, or rush. This word is now 
obsolete except ns applied to a form of surgical appliance, used 
as a support in cases of fracture where immediate setting is 
impossible, and consisting of a shaped pillow or cushion stufied 
with straw or horsehair, formerly with rushes or reeds. 

JUNKER, WILHELM (1840-1892), German explorer of Africa, 
was bom at Moscow on the 6th of April 1840. He studied medi- 
cine at Dorpat, Gottingen, Berlin and Prague, but did not 
practise for long. After a .series of short journeys to Iceland, 
Tunis and Lower Egypt, he remained almost continuously in 
eastern Equatorial Afrit’a from 1875 to 1886, making first 
Khartum and afterwards I.ado the base of his expeditions, 
Junker wa.s a leisurely traveller and a careful olwerver; his main 
object was to study the people.s with whom he came into contact, 
and to collect specimens of plants and animals, and the result 
of his investigations in these particulars is given in his Neisen in 
Afrika (3 vols., Vienna, 1889-1891), a work of high merit. An 
Emrlish translation by A. H. Keane was publi.shed in 1890-1892. 
Perhaps the greatest service he rendered to geographical science 
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was his investigation of the Nile-Congo watershed, when he suc- 
cessfully combated Georg Schweinfurth’s hydrographical theories 
and established the identity of the Welle and Ubangi. The Mah- 
dist rising prevented his return to Europe through the Sudan, as 
he had planned to do, in 1884, and an expedition, fitted out in 
1885 by his brother in St Petersburg, failed to reach him. Junker 
then determined to go south. Leaving Wadelai on the 2nd of 
January 1886 he travelled by way of Uganda and Tabora and 
reached Zanzibar in December 1886. In 1887 he received the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society, As an explorer 
Junker is entitled to high rank, his ethnographical observations 
m the Niam-Niam (Azandeh) country being especially valuable. 
He died at St Petersburg on the 13th of February 1892. 

See the bio^^raphical notice by E. G. Kavenstein in Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society (1892), pp. 185-187. 

JUNKET, a dish of milk curdled by rennet, served with 
clotted cream and flavoured with nutmeg, which is particularly 
associated in England with Devonshire and Cornwall. The 
word is of somewhat obscure history. It appears to come 
through 0 . Fr. jonqueiie^ a rush-basket, from I^t. juncus, ru.sh. 
In Norman dialect this word is used of a cream cheese. The 
commonly accepted origin is that it refers to the rush-basket on 
which such cream cheeses or curds were .served. Juncade 
appears in Rabelais, and i.s explained by Cotgravc as “ spoon- 
meat, rose-water and sugar.” Nicholas Udall (in his translation 
of Erasmus’s Apophthegms, T542) .speaks of marchepaines or 
wafers with other like junkerie.” The word “ junket ” is also 
used for a festivity or picnic. 

JUNO, the chief Roman and I^atin goddess, and the special 
object of worship by women at all the criti<’al moments of life. 
The etymology of the name is not certain, but it is usually taken 
as a shortened form of Jovino^ answering to JavtSy from a root 
dtv, shining. Under Greek influence Juno was early identified 
with the Greek Hera, with whose cult and characteristics she has 
mu(’h in common; thus the Juno with whom wc arc familiar 
in Latin literature is not the true Roman deity. In the Aeneidy 
for example, her policy is antagonistic’ to the plans of Jupiter 
for the conquest of Latium and the future greatness of Rome; 
though in the fourth Eclogue y as Lucina, she appears in her proper 
role as assisting at childbirth. It was under Greek influence 
again that she became the wife of Jupiter, the mother of Mars; 
the true Roman had no such personal interest in his deities as to 
invent family relations for them. 

That Juno v/as especially a deity of women, and represents in 
a sense the female principle of life, is seen in the fact that as every 
man had his genius , so every woman had her Juno; and the 
goddess herself may have been a development of this conception. 
The various forms of her cult all sliow her in close connexion 
with women. As Juno Lucina she was invoked in childbirth, 
and on the ist of March, the old Roman New Year’s day, the 
matrons met and made offerings at her temple in a grove on 
the Escjuiline ; hen<!e the day was known as the Afatronalia. As 
Caprotina .she was especially worshipped by female slaves on 
the 7th of July {Nonae Caprotinae); as Sospita she was invoked 
all over T..atium as the saviour of women in their perils, and 
later as the saviour of the state ; and under a number of other 
titles, CinxiOy Unxiay Pronuha, tkv., we find her taking a leading 
part in the ritual of marriage. Her real or supposed connexion 
with the mcon is explained by the alleged influence of the moon 
on the lives of women ; thus she became the deity of the Kalends, 
or day of the new moon, when the regina sacrorum offered a lamb 
to her in the regiay and her husband the rex made known to the 
people the day on which the Nones would fall. Thus she is 
brought into close relation with Janus, who also was worshipped 
on the Kalends by the rex sacrorumy and it may be that in the 
oldest Roman religion these two were more closely connected 
than Juno and Jupiter. But in historical times she was asso- 
ciated with Jupiter in the great temple on the C^pitoline hill as 
Juno Reginuy the queen of all Junones or queen of heaven, as 
Jupiter there was Optimus Maximus (see Jupiter), and under 
the same title she was enticed from Veii after its capture in 
392 B.C., and settled in a temple on the Aventine. Thus exalted 


above all other female deities, she was prepared for that identi- 
fication with Hera which was alluded to above. That she was in 
some sense a deity of light seems certain; as Lucina, she 
introduced new-born infants “ in luminis oras.” 

Sec Roscher's article Juno " in his Lexicon of Mythology, and 
his earlier treatise on Juno and Hera; Wissowa, Relieion und KuUus 
der Romefy 113 foil.; also a fresh discussion by Walter Otto in 
Philologus for 1905 (p. 161 foil.). (W. W. F.*) 

JUNOTf ANDOCHEy Duke of Abrantes (1771-1813), French 
general, was born at Bussy-le-Grand (Cote d’Or), on the 23rd 
of October 1771. He went to school at Chatillon, and was known 
among his comrades as a blustering but lovable creature, with a 
pugnacious disposition. He was studying law in Paris at the 
outbreak of the Revolution and joined a volunteer battalion. 
He di.stinguished himself by his valour in the first year of the 
Revolutionary wars, and came under the special notice of 
Napoleon Bonaparte during the siege of Toulon, while serving 
as his secretary. It is related that as he was taking down a 
despatch, a shell burst hard by and covered the paper with .sand, 
whereupon he exclaimed, “ Bicn ! nous n’avions pas de sable 
pour secher I’encre I en voici ! ” He remained the faithful 
companion of his chief during the latter’s temporaiy disgrace, 
and went with him to Italy as aide-de-camp. He distinguished 
himself so much at the battle of Millesimo that he was selected 
to carry back the captured colours to Paris ; returning to Italy 
he went through the campaign with honour, but was badly 
wounded in the head at Lonato. Many rash incidents in his 
career may be traced to this wound, from which he never com- 
pletely recovered. During the expedition to Egypt he became 
a general of brigade. His devotion to Bonaparte involved him 
in a duel with General Lanusse, in which he was again wounded. 
He had to be left in Egypt to recover, and in crossing to France 
was captured by English cruisers. On his return to France he 
was made commandant of Paris, and afterwards promoted 
general of division. It was at this time that he married Laure 
Permon (.see J unot, Laure). He next served at Arras in com- 
mand of the grenadiers of the army destined for the invasion of 
England, and made some alterations in the equipment of the 
troops which received the praise of the emperor. It was, 
however, a bitter mortification that he was not appointed a 
marshal of France when he received the grand cross of the 
legion of honour. He was made colonel-general of hussars 
instead and sent as ambassador to Lisbon, his entry into which 
city resembled a royal progress. But he was .so restless and dis- 
satisfied in the Portugue.se capital that he set out, without leave, 
for the army of Napoleon, with which he took part in the battle 
of Austerlitz, behaving with his usual courage and zeal. But 
he soon gave fresh oflence. Although his early devotion was 
never forgotten by the emperor, his uncertain temper and want of 
self-control made it dangerous to employ him at court or head- 
quarters, and he was sent to Parma to put down an insurrection 
and to be out of the way. In 1806 he was recalled and became 
governor of Paris. His extravagance and prodigality shocked 
the government, and some rumours of an intrigue with a lady 
of the imperial family — it is said Pauline Bonaparte — made it 
desirable again to send him away. He was therefore appointed 
to lead an invading force into Portugal. For the first time 
Junot had a great task to perform, and only his own resources to 
fall back upon for its achievement. Early in November 1807 
he set out from Salamanca, crossed the mountains of Beira, 
rallied his wearied forces at Abrantes, and, with 1500 men, 
dashed upon Lisbon, in order, if possible, to seize the Portuguese 
fleet, which had, however, just sailed away with the regent and 
court to Brazil. The whole movement only took a month; 
it was undoubtedly bold and well-conducted, and Junot was 
made duke of Abrantes and invested with the governorship 
of Portugal. But administration was his weak point. He was 
not a civil governor, but a sabreury brave, truculent, and also 
dis.sipated and rapacious, though in the last respect he was far 
from being the worst offender amongst the French generals in 
Spain. His hold on Portugal was never supported by a really 
adequate force, and his own conduct, which resembled that of 
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an eastern monarchy did nothing to consolidate his conquest. ! 
After Wellesley encountered him at Vimiera (see Peninsular 
War) he was obliged to conclude the so-called convention of 
Cintra^ and to withdraw from Portugal with all his forces. 
Napoleon was furious, but, as he said, was spared the necessity 
of sending his old friend before a court martial by the fact that 
the English put their own generals on their trial. Junot was j 
sent back to Spain, where, in 1810-1811, acting under Massena, j 
he was once more seriously wounded. His last campaign was 
made in Russia, and he received more than a just share of | 
discredit for it. Napoleon next appointed him to govern | 
Illyria. But Junot's mind had become deranged under the ; 
weight of his misfortunes, and on the 29th of July 1813, at j 
Montbard, he threw himself from a window in a fit of insanity. 

JUNOT, LAURE, Duchess of Abrantes (1738-1834), wife of j 
the preceding, was born at Montpellier. She was the daughter 
of Mme Permon, to whom during her widowhood the young 
Bonaparte made an offer of marriage -such at least is the version 
presented by the daughter in her celebrated Memoirs. The 
Permon family, after various vicissitudes, .settled at Paris, and 
Bonaparte certainly frequented their house a good deal after 
the downfall of the Jacobin party in Thermidor 1794. Mile 
Permon was married to Junot early in the consulate, and at 
once entered eagerly into all the gaieties of Paris, and became 
noted for her beauty, her caustic wit, and her extravagance. 
The first consul nicknamed her petite paste, but treated her and 
Junot with the utmost generosity, a fact which did not restrain 
her sarcasm.s and slanders in her portrayal of him in her Memoirs. 
During Junot’s diplomatic mission to Lisbon, his wife dLsplaycd 
her prodigality so that on his return to Paris in 1806 he was 
burdened with debts, which his own intrigues did not lessen. 
She joined him again at Lisbon after he had entered that city 
as conqueror at the close of 1807 ; but even the presents and spoils 
won at Lisbon did not satisfy her demands; she accompanied 
Junot through i)art of the Peninsular War. On her return 
to France she displeased the emperor by her vivacious remarks 
and by receiving guests whom he disliked. The mental malady 
of Junot thereafter threatened her with ruin; this perhaps 
explains why she took some part in the intrigues for bringing 
back the Bourbons in 1814. She did not side with Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days. After 1815 she spent most of her 
time at Rome amidst artistic society, which .she enlivened with 
her sprightly converse, She also compiled her .spirited but 
somewhat .spiteful Memoirs^ which were publi.shed at Paris in 
1831-1834 in 18 volumes. Many editions have since appeared. 

Of her other books the most noteworthy are Histoires contempo- 
rattles (2 vols., 1835); Sct^nes de ta vie espagnole (2 vols., 1836); 
Histoire des salons de Paris (0 vols., 1837-1838); Souvenirs dUtne 
ambassade et d*un s^jour en Kspagne ei en Portugal, de d /Sir 
(2 vols., 1837). (J. Hu, K.) 

JUNTA (from juntar^ to join), a Spanish word meaning 
(1) any meeting for a common purpose ; (2) a committee ; (3) an 
administrative couficil or board. The original meaning is 
now rather lost in the two derivative significations. The 
Spaniards have even begun to make use of the barbarism 
metifiy corrupted from the English meeting.” The word junta 
has always been and still is used in the other senses. Some 
of the boards by which the Spanish administration was conducted 
under the Habsburg and the earlier Bourbon kings were styled 
juntas. The superior governing body of the Inquisition was the 
junta suprema. The provincial committees formed to organize | 
resistance to Napoleon’s invasion in 1808 were so called, and so | 
was the general committee chosen from among them to represent I 
the nation. In the War of Independence (1808-1814), and in all ! 
subsequent civil wars or revolutionary disturbances in Spain or 
Spanish America, the local executive bodies, elected, or in some 
cases self-chosen, to appoint officers, raise money and .soldiers, 
look after the wounded, and discharge the functions of an 
administration, have been known as juntas. 

The form ” Junto,” a corruption due to other Spanish words 
ending in -tf, came into use in English in the 17th century, often 
in a disparaging sense, of a party united for a political purpose. 


a faction or cabal; it was particularly applied to the advisers of 
Charles L, to the Rump under Cromwell, and to the leading 
members of the great Whig houses who controlled the govern- 
ment in the reigns of William 111 . and Anne. 

JUPITER, the chief deity of the Roman state. The great and 
constantly growing influence exerted from a very early period 
on Rome by the superior civilization of Greei^e not only caused 
a modification of the Roman god on the analogy of Zeus, the 
supreme deity of the Greeks, but led the Latin writers to identify 
the one with the other, and to attribute to Jupiter myths and 
family relations which were purely Greek and never belonged to 
the real Roman religion. The Jupiter of actual worship was a 
Roman god; the Jupiter of Latin literature was more than half 
Greek. This identifu-ation was facilitated by the community of 
character which really belonged to Jupiter and Zeus as the Roman 
and Greek developments of a common original conception of 
the god of the light and the heaven. 

That this was the original idea of Jupiter, not only in Rome, 
but among all Italian peoples, admits of no doubt. The earliest 
form of his name was LHovis pater, or Diespiter, and his special 
priest was the flamen dialis ; all the.se words point to a root div, 
shining, and the connexion with dies, day, is obvious (cf. Juno). 
One of hi.s most aiu'ient epithets is Lucetius, the light-bringcr ; 
and later literature has preserved the same idea in such phrases a.s 
sub Jove, under the open sky. All days of the full moon {idus) 
were sacred to him ; all emanations from the sky were due to him 
and in the oldest form of religious thought were probabh 
believed to be manifestations of the god himself. As Jupiter 
Elicius he was propitiated, with a peculiar ritual, to send rain in 
time of drought ; as Jupiter Fulgur he had an altar in the Campus 
Martius, and all places struck by lightning were made his pro- 
perty and guarded from the profane by a circular wall. The 
vintage, which needs especially the light and heat of the sun. 
was under hi.s particular care, and in the fe.stivals connected 
with it {Vinalia urhana) and Meditrinalia, he was the deity 
invoked, and his flamen the prie.st employed. Throughout Italy 
we find him won;hippcd on the summits of hills, where nothing 
intervened between earth and heaven, and where all the pheno- 
mena of the .sky could be conveniently observed. Thus on the 
Alban hill south of Rome was an ancient .seat of his worship as 
j Jupiter Laliaris, which was the centre of the league of thirty 
j Latin cities of which Rome was originally an ordinary member. 

, At Rome itself it is on the ( apitoline hill that we find his oldest 
; temple, described by Livy (i. 10); here we have a tradition of 
' his sacred tree, the oak, common to the worship both of Zeus 
, and Jupiter, and here too was kept the lapis silex, perhaps a 
I celt, believed to have been a thunderliolt, which was used 
I symbolically by the fetiales when officially declaring war and 
! making treaties on behalf of the Roman state. Hence the 
' curious form of oath, jovnn lapidem jurare, used both in public 
. and private life at Rome. 

I In this oldest Jupiter of the Latins and Romans, the god of 
the light and the heaven, and the god invoked in taking the most 
[ solemn oaths, we may undoubtedly see not only the great 
protecting deity of the race, but one, and perhaps the only one, 
whose worship embodies a distinct moral conception. He is 
specially concerned with oaths, treaties and leagues, and it was in 
the presence of his priest that the most ancient and sacred form 
of marriage, confarreatio, took place. The lesser deities, Dius 
F'idiu.s and Fides, were probably originally identical with him, 
and only gained a separate existence in course of time by a process 
familiar to students of ancient religion. This connexion with 
the conscience, with the sense of obligation and right dealing, 
was never quite lost throughout Roman history. In Virgifs 
great poem, though Jupiter is in many ways as much Greek as 
Roman, he is still the great protecting deity who keeps the hero in 
the path of duty (pietas) towards gods, state and family. 

But this aspect of Jupiter gained a new force and meaning at 
the close of the monarchy with the building of the famous temple 
on the Capitol, of which the foundations are still to be seen. 
It was dedicated to Jupiter Oplimus Maximus, i.e. the best 
and greatest of all the Jupiters, and with him were associated 
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Juno and Minerva, in a fashion which clearly indicates a 
Graeco-Etruscan origin; for the combination of three deities 
in one tem()le was foreign to the ancient Roman religion, while 
it is found both in Greece and Etruria. This temple was built 
on a scale of magnificence quite unknown to primitive Rome, 
and was beyond doubt the work of Etruscan architects employed, 
we may presume, by the Tarquinii, Its three cellae contained 
the statues of the three deities, with Jupiter in the middle 
holding his thunderbolt. Henceforward it was the centre of 
the religious life of the state, and symbolized its unity and 
strength. Its dedication festival fell on the 13th of September, 
on which day the consuls originally succeeded to office; accom- 
panied by the senate and other magistrates and priests, and in 
fulfilment of a vow made by their predecessors, they offered 
to the great god a white heifer, his favourite sacrifice, and 
after rendering thanks for the preservation of the state during 
the past year, made the i.ame vow as that by which they them- 
selves had been bound. Then followed the eptdum Jovis or 
feast of Jupiter, in which the three deities seem to have been 
visibly present in the form of their statues, Jupiter having a 
couch and each goddess a sella, and shared the meal with senate 
and magistrates. In later times this day became the central 
point of the great Roman games (ludi Romani), originally 
games vowed in honour of the god if he brought a war to a 
successful issue. When a victorious army returned home, 
it WES to this temple that the triumphal procession passed, 
and the triumph of which we hear so often in Roman history may 
be taken as a religious ceremonial in honour of Jupiter. The 
general was dressed and painted to resemble the statue of Jupiter 
himself, and was drawn on a gilded chariot by four white horses 
through the Porta Triumphalis to the Capitol, where he offered 
a solemn sacrific'e to the god, and laid on his knees the victor’s 
laurels (see Triumph). 

Throughout the ])eriod of the Republic the great god of the 
Capitol in his temple looking down on the Forum continued 
to overshadow ell other worships as the one in which the whole 
state was conc erned, in all its length and breadth, rather than 
any one gens or family. Unckr Augustus and the new monarchy 
it is sometimes said that the C'apitoline worship suffered to some 
extent an eclipse ( J . B. ( arter, The Religion oj Nufrni, p. 160 seq.) ; 
and it is true that as it was tlie policy of Augustus to identify 
the state with the interests of his own family, he did wliat was 
feasible to direct the attention of the yx^oplc to the worships 
in which he and his family were specially concerned; thus his 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine, and that of Mars Ultor in the 
Forum August! , took over a few of the prerogatives of the cailt 
on the ('ai)itol. But Augustus was far too shrewd to attempt 
to oust Jupiter Optimus Maximus from his paramount position; 
and he became the protecting deity of the reigning emperor as 
representing the state, as he had l)een the protecting deity of 
the free republic. His worship spread over the whole empire; 
it is probable that every city liad its temple to the three deitie.s 
of the Roman ("apitol, and the fact that the Romans chose the ! 
name of Jupiter in almost every case, by which to indicate the | 
chief deity of the subject peoples, proves that they continued | 
to regard hipj, so long as his worship existed at all, as the god 
whom they themscives looked upon as greatest. 

See Zkus, Roman Rei.ioion. Excellent accounts of Jupiter may 
he found in Roschtsr's Mythological Lexicon, and iri Wissowa's 
Religion und KuUi 0 . 4 ^ Romer (p. 100 seq.). 

, (W. M. Ra.; W. W. r.*) 

JUPITER9 in asti'onomy , the largest planet of the solar system ; 
his size is so great that it exceeds the collective mass of all the 
others in the proportion of 5 to 2. He travels in his orbit at a 
mean distance from the sun exceeding tliat of the earth 5*2 times, 
or 483,000,000 miles. The eccentricity of this orbit is consider- 
able, amounting to 0*048, so that his maximum and minimum 
distances are 504,000,000 and 462,000,000 miles respectively. 
When in opposition and at his mean distance, he is situated | 
390,000,000 miles from the earth. His orbit is inchned about j 
1“ 18' 40" to the ecliptic. His sidereal revolution is completed | 
in 433**585 days or 11 years 314*9 days, and his synodical 


period, or the mean interval separating his returns to opposition, 
amounts to 398*87 days. His real polar and equatorial diameters 
measure ^,570 and 90,190 miles respectively, so that the mean is 
87,380 miles. His apparent diameter (equatorial) as seen from 
the earth varies from about 32", when in conjunction with the 
sun, to 50" in opposition to that luminary. The oblateness, or 
compression, of his globe amounts to about -yVi volume 
exceeds that of the earth 1390 times, while his mass is about 300 
times greater. These values are believed to be as accurate as 
the best modern determinations allow, but there are some differ- 
ences amongst various observers and absolute exactness cannot 
be obtained. 

The discovery of telescopic construction early in the 17th 
century and the practical use of the telescope by Galileo and others 
greatly enriched our knowledge of Jupiter and his system. Four 
of the satellites were detected in 1610, but the dark bands or 
belts on the globe of the planet do not appear to have been 
noticed until tw'enty years later. Though Galileo first sighted 
the satellites and perseveringly studied the Jovian orb, he failed 
to distinguish the belts, and w'c have to conclude either that these 
features were unusually faint at the period of his observations, 
or that his telescopes were insufficiently powerful to render them 
visible. The belts were first recognized by Nicolas Zucchi and 
Daniel Bartoli on the 17th of May 1630. They were seen also by 
Francesco Fontana in the same and immediately succeeding years, 
and by other observTrs of about the same period, including Zuppi, 
Giovanni Battista Riccioli and Francesco Maria Grimaldi. 
Improvements in telescopes were quickly introduced, and be- 
tween 1655 and 1666 C. Huygens, R. Hooke and J. D. Cassini 
made more effective observations. Hooke discovered a large 
dark spot in the planet’s southern hemisphere on the 19th of 
May 1664, and from this object Cassini determined the rotation 
period, in 1665 and later years, as 9 hours 56 minutes. 

The belt.s, spots and irregular markings on Jupiter have now 
been assiduously studied during nearly three centuries. These 
markings are extremely variable in their tones, tints and relative 
velocities, and there is little reason to doubt that they arc atmo- 
spheric formations floating above the surface of the planet in a 
series of different currents. Certain of the markings appear to 
be fairly durable, though their rates of motion exhibit consider- 
able anomalies and prove that they must be quite detached from 
the actual sphere of Jupiter. At various times determinations 
of the rotation period were made as follows ; — 


Date, 

Observer, 

Period, 

Place of Spot. 

I(»72 

J. D. Cassini 

9b. 55 rt\. 5«s. 

I at. 16" S. 

1O92 

J. P. Maralcli 

gh. 50 ni. 

Equator. 

1708 

gh. 33111. 48 K. 

S. tropical zone. 

1773 

J. Sylvabellc 

gh. 36m. 


1788 

J. H. Schrotcr 

gh. 55m. 33'Os. 

Lai. 12^ N. 

1788 


gh. 55m. i7'(>s. 

Lat. 20'' S. 


]. H. Macllcr 

gh. 55 m. 20*3 s. 

Lat. 3" N. 

i«35 

G. B. Airy 

gh. 55m. 2r3S. 

!N. tropical zone. 


A great number of Jovian features have been traced in more 
recent years and their rotation periods ascertained. According 
to the researches of Stanley Williams the rates of motion for 
different latitudes of the planet are approximately as under : — 


Latitude. 


Rotation Period, 


4 85 ' to - 28" 

, .:8"to 34'’ 

• 24* to -i- 20’ 
4 20" to f 10” 
fio' to -12’ 
- 1 2" to ~i8" 
-j8”to -37" 
-37" to -55’ 


gh. 55^1. 37'5S. 

gh. m. to gh. 56 Jm. 

gh. 48m. to gh. 49jm. 

gh. 55 m. 33*9 s. 

gh. 50m. 20s. 

gh. 53 m. 40s. 

gh. 55 01. 181 s. 

gh. 55m. 5s. 


W. F. Denning gives the following relative periods for the years 
1898 to 1905 : — 


Latitude. 

N.N. temperate 
N. temperate 
N. tropical . 
Equatorial 
S. temperate 
S.S. temperate 


Rotation Period, 
g h. 55 m, 4 15 s. 
gh. 55 m. 53 h». 

9 h. 55 m. 30 s. 

9 h. 50 m. 27 6. 
g h. 55 tn. 19*5 s. 
9 h. 53 m. 7 s. 
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Fig, I. — Inverted dwk 
of Jupiter, showing the 
different currents and 
their rates of rotation. 


The above are the mean periods derived from a large number 
of markings. The bay or hollow in 
the great southern equatorial belt 
nortli of the red spot has perhaps been 
observed for a longer period than any 
other feature on Jupiter except the red 
spot itself. H. Schwabc saw the 
hollow in the belt on the 5th of 
September 1S31 and on many subse- 
quent dates. The rotation period of 
this object during the seventy years 
to the 5th of September 1901 was 
9 h. 55 m. 36 s. from 61,813 rotations. 
Since 1901 the mean period has been 
9 h. 55 m, 40 s., but it has fluctuated 
between 9 h. 55 m. 38 s. and 9 h. 55 m. 42 s. The motion of 
the various features is not therefore dependent upon their latitude, 
though at the equator the rate seems swifter as a rule than in 
other zones. But exceptions occur, for in 1880 some spots 
appeared in about 23" N. which rotated in 9 h. 48 m, though in 
the region immediately N. of this the spot motion is ordinarily 
the slowest of all and averages 9 h. 55 m. 53*8 s. (from twenty 
determinations). These differences of speed remind us of the 
sun-spots and their proper motions. The solar envelope, how- 
ever, appears to show a pretty regular retardation towards the 
pole.*?, for according to Gu.stav Spdrer’s formula, while the equa- 
torial period is 25 d. 2 h. 15 m. the latitudes 46^’ N. and S. give 
a period of 28 d. 15 h. 0 m. 

The Jovian currents flow in a due east and west direction as 
though mainly influenced by the swift rotatory movement of 
the globe, and ejxhibit little sign of deviation cither to N. or S. 
These currents do not blend and pas.s gradually into each other, 
but seem to be definitely bounded and controlled l)y separate 
phenomena well capable of preserving their individuality. 
Occasionally, it is true, there have been slanting belts on Jupiter 
(a prominent example occurred in the spring of 186 j), as though 
the materials were evolved with some force in a polar direction, | 
but these oblique formations have usually spread out in longitude j 
and ultimately formed bands parallel with the equator. The longi- ! 
tudinal currents do not individually present us with an equable j 
rate of motion. In fact they display some curious irregularities, I 
the spots carried along in them apparently oscillating to and fro ; 
without any reference to fixed periods or cyclical variations. 
Thus the equatorial current in 1880 moved at the rate of 9 h. 50 m. 

6 s. whereas in 1905 it was 9 h. 50 m. 33 s. The red spot in the 
S. tropical zone gave 9 h. 55 m. 34s. in 1879-1880, whereas during i 
1900-1908 it has varied a little on either side of 9 h. 55 m, 40*6 s. ' 
( Nearly therefore no fixed period of rotation can be applied for any j 
spot since it is subject to drifts E. or W. and these drifts | 
sometimes come into operation suddenly, and may be either i 
temporary or durable. Between 1878 and 1900 the red spot in j 
the planet's S. hemisphere showed a continuous retardation of ! 
speed. ' 

It must be remembered that in speaking of the rotation of . 
these markings, we are simply alluding to the irregularities in ’ 
the vaporous envelope of Jupiter. The rotation of the planet j 
itself is another matter and its value is not yet exactly known, I 
though it is probably little different from that of the markings, 
and especially from those of the most durable character, which 
indicate a period of about 9 h. 56 m. We never discern the 
actual landscape of Jupiter or any of the individual forms really 
diversifying it. 

Possibly the red spot which became so striking an object in ■ 
1878, and which still remains faintly visible on the planet, is the '■ 
same feature as that discovered by R. Hooke in 1664 and watched i 
by Cassini in following years. It was .situated m approximately j 
the same latitude of the planet and appears to have been hidden i 
temporarily during several periods up to 1713. But the lack of 
fairly continuous observations of this particular marking make.s 
its identity with the present spot extremely doubtful. The 
latter was seen by W. R. Dawes in 1857, by Sir W. Huggins in ! 
1858, by J. Baxeudell in 1859, by Lord Rosse and R. Copeland | 


by II; C. Russell in 1876-1877, and in later years ithas 
formed an object of general observation. In fact it may safely 
be said that no planetary marking has ever aroused such wide- 
i spread interest and attracted such frequent observation os the 
' great red sjx)t on Jupiter. 

The slight inclination of the equator of this planet to the plane 
of his orbit suggests that he experiences few seasonal changes. 
From the conditions we are, in fact, led to expect a prevailing 
calm in his atmosphere, the more so from the circumstance that 
the amount of the sun’.s heat poured upon each S(|uare mile of 
it is (on the average') loss than tlie 27ih part of that rc('ei^'e(l by 
each square mile of the earth’s surface. Moreover, tlie sea.sons 
of Jupiter have nearly twelve times the duration of ours, so 
that it would be naturally exi)eetcd that changes in his atmo- 
sphere produced by solar artimi take place with extreme slowness. 
But this is very far from being the case. 'I'elescopes reveal the 
indications of rapid changes and extensive disturbances in the 
aspect and material forming the belts. New f.pot.s covering large 
areas frequently appear and as frequently decay and vanish, 
implying an agitated condition c^f the Jdvian atmosphere, and 
Icjading us to admit the operation of causes mu('h more active 
than the heating influence of the sun. 

When wc institute a comparison between J iipiter and the earth 
on the basis that the atmosphere of the former planet bears the 



Fig. 2. — Jupiter, 1903, July 10, 
2.50 a.m. 


Fig. 3. - Jupiter, 1906, April 15, 
5.50 p.ni. 


same relation to his mass as the atmosphere of the earth bears 
to her mass, we find that a state of things must jirevail on Jupiter 
very dissimilar to that affecting our own globe. The density ol 
the Jovian atmosphere wc should expect to he fully six times as 
great as the density of our air at sea-level, while it would be 
comparatively shallow. Jhit the telescof)ic a.spcct of Jupiter 
apparently negatives the latter supposition. The belts and spots 
grow faint as tlicy approach tlie limb, and disappear us they near 
the edge of the disk, thus indicating a dense and deep at niospliere. 
R. A. Proctor considered that the ob.serve(i features suggested 
inherent heat, and adopted ibis conclusion as best explaining 
the surface phenomena of the planet. He regarded Jupiter as 
belonging, on account of his immense size, to a different class of 
bodies from the earth, and was led to believe tliat there existed 
greater analogy between Jupiter and the sun than between 
Jupiter and the earth. Thus the density of the sun, like that of 
Jupiter, is small compared with the earth’s; in fact, the mean 
density of the sun is almost identical with that of J upiter, and 
the belts of the latter planet may be much more aptly compaied 
with the spot zones of the sun than with the trade zoiu s of tlie 
earth. 

In support of the theory of inherent heat on j upiter it has been 
said that his albedo (or light reflected from his surface) is much 
greater than the amount would be were his surface similar tc‘ 
that of the moon, Mercury or Mars, and the reasoning has been 
applied to the large outer planets, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, 
as well as to Jupiter. The average reflecting capacity of the 
moon and five outer planets would seem to be (on the assumption 
that they possess no inherent light) as follows : — 


Moon 

Mans 


O' IV 30 
0*2072 


Jupiter 

Saturn 


o '0.?38 

04961 


Uranus 

Nci)tuue 


O' 6400 
O' 484 
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These values were considered to support the view that the four 
larger and more distant orbs sWne partly by inherent lustre, 
and the more so as spectroscopic analysis indicates that they 
are each involved in a deep vapour-laden atmosphere. But 
certain observations furnish a contradiction to Proc:tor*s views. 
I'hc absolute extinction of the satellites, even in the most power- 
ful telescopes, while in the shadow of Jupiter, shows that they 
cannot receive sufficient light from their primary to render them 
visible, and the darkness of the shadows of the satellites when 
projected on the planet’s disk proves that the latter cannot be 
self-luminous except in an insensible degree. It is also to be 
remarked that, were it only moderately self-luminous, the colour 
of the light which it sends to us would be red, such light beii^ 
that first emitted from a heated body when its temperature is 
raised. Possibly, however, the great red spot, when the colouring 
w'as intense in 1878 and several following years, may have repre- 
sented an opening in the Jovian atmosphere, and the ruddy 
belts may be extensive rifts in the same envelope. If Jupiter’s 
actual globe emitted a good deal of heat and light we should 
probably distinguish little of it, owing to the obscuring vapours 
floating above the surface. Venus reflects relatively more light 
than Jupiter, and there is little doubt that the albedo of a planet 
is dependent upon atmospheric characteristics, and is in no case 
a direct indication of inherent light and heat. 

The colouring of the belts appears to be due to seasonal 
variations, for Stanley Williams has shown that their changes 
have a cycle of twelve years, and correspond as nearly as possible 


Under good conditions and sufficient telescopic power the 
satellites are visible as disks, and not mere points of light. 
Measures of the apparent diameter of objects so faint are, how- 
ever, difficult and uncertain. The results for the Galilean 
satellites range between o"*9 and i"-5, corresponding to dia- 
meters of between 3000 and 5000 kilometres. The smallest is 
therefore about the size of our moon. Satellite I. has been found 
to exhibit marked variations in its brightness and aspect, but 
the law governing them has not been satisfactorily worked out. 
It seems probable that one hemisphere of this satellite is brighter 
than the other, or that there is a large dark region upon it. A 
revolution on its axis corresponding with that of the orbital 
revolution around the planet has also been suspected, but is not 
yet established. Variations of light somewhat similar, but less 
m amount, have been noticed in the second and third satellites. 

The most interesting and easily observed phenomena of these 
bodies are their eclipses and their transits across the disk of 

J upiter. The four inner satellites pass through the shadow of 
upiter at every superior conjunction, and across his disk at 
every inferior conjunction. The outer Galilean satellite does 
the same when the conjunctions arc not too near the line of 
nodes of the satellites’ orbit. When most distant from the 
nodes, the satellites pass above or below the shadow and below 
or above the disk. These phenomena for the four Galilean 
satellites arc predicted in the nautical almanacs. 

When one of the four Galilean satellites is in transit across 
the disk of Jupiter it can generally be seen projected on the 


with a sidereal revolution of Jupiter. The variations are of face of the planet. It is commonly brighter than Jupiter when 

such character that the two great equatorial belts are alter- - * - ' ' 

nately affected ; when the S. equatorial belt displays maximum 
redness the N. equatorial is at a minimum and vice versa. 

The most plausible hypothesis with regard to the red spot is 
that it is of the nature of an island floating upon a liquid surface, 
though its great duration does not favour this idea. But it is 
an open question whether the belts of Jupiter indicate a liquid 
or gaseous condition of the visible surface. The difficulty in 
the way of the liquid hypothesis is the great difference in the 
times of rotation between the equatorial portions of the planet 
and the spots in temperate latitudes. The latter usually rotate 
in periods between 9 h. 55 m, and 9 h, 56 m., while the equatorial 
markings make a revolution in about five minutes less, 9 h. 50 m. 
to 9 h. 51 m. The difference amounts to 7*5^’ in a terrestrial 
day and proves that an equatorial spot will cin'ulate right round 
the enormous sphere of Jupiter (circumference 283,000 m.) in 
48 days. The motion is equivalent to about Oooo m. per day 
and 250 m. per hour. (W, l \ D.) 

Satellites of Jupiter, 

Jupiter is attended by eight known satellites, resolvable as re- 
gards their visibility into two widely different classes, Four satel- 
lites were discovered by Galileo and were the only ones knowm 
until 1892, In September of that year E. E. Barnard, at the 
Tick Observatory, disco vered a fifth extremely faint satellite, per- 
forming a revolution in somewhat less than twelve hours. In 1904 
two yet fainter satellites, far outside the other five, were photo- 


it first enters upon the limb but sometimes darker near the 
centre of the disk. This is owing to the fact that the planet is 
much darker at the limb. During these transits the shadow of 
the satellites can also be seen projected on the planet as a dark 
point. 

The theories of the motion of these bodies form one of the more 
interesting problems of celestial mechanics. Owing to tho great 
cllipticity of Jupiter, growing out of his rapid rotation, the influence 
of this ellipticity upon the motions of the five inner satellites is much 
greater than that of the sun, or of the satellites on each other, 
The inclination of the orbits to the equator of Jupiter is quite small 
and almost constant, and the motion of each node is ncariy uniform 
around the plane of the planet's equator. 

The most marked feature of these bodies is a relation beU/cen 
the mean longitudes of Satellites 1 1 1, and III. The mean longitude 
of I. plus twice that of III. minus three times that of II. is constantly 
near to 180’. It follows that the same relations subsist among the 
mean motions. The cause of this was pointed out by Laplace. 
If wc put Lj Lq and L, for the mean longitudes, and define an angle 
U as follows : — 

U = Lj 3L.J -f* 2!^, 

it wa,s shown mathematically by Laplace that if the longitudes 
and mean motions were such that the angle U differ^ a little 
from 180', there was a minute residual force arising from the 
mutual actions of the several bodies tending to bring this angle 
towards the value I8o^ Consequently, if the mean motions were 
such that this angle increased only with great slowness, it would 
after a certain period tend back toward the value 180'^, and then 
beyond it, e.xactly as a pendulum drawn out of the perpendicular 
oscillates towards and beyond it. Thus an oscillation would be 
engendered in virtue of which the angle would oscillate very 


graphically discovered by C. D. Perrine at the Lick Observator^^ . slowly on each side of the central value. Computation of the 

the eighth satellite was discovered bv P, J. Melotte of Greenwich | 

.1 ® Q., t -n * o i'JL V j 1 ■ does diner from 180 , but it is not certain whether this deviation 

on the 28th of February 1908. It is ot the 17th magnitude and ' 

appears to be very distant from Jupiter; a re-observation on 

the i6th of January 1909 proved it to be retrograde, and to have 


a very eccentric orbit. These bodies are usually numbered in 
the order of their discovery, the nearest to the sun being V, In 
apparent brightness each of the four Galilean .satellites may 
be roughly classed as of the sixth magnitude ; 
they would therefore be visible to a keen eye 
if the brilliancy of the planet did not obscure 
them. Some observers profess to have seen 
one or more of these bodies with the naked 
eye notwithstanding this drawback, but the 
evidence can scarcely be regarded as con- 
clusive. It does not however seem unlikely 
that the third, which is the brightest, might be visible when in 
conjunction with one of the others. 


is greater than the possible result of the errors of observation. How- 
ever this may be, the existence of the libration, and its period 
if it does exik, are still unknown. 

The following are the principal elements of the orbits of the five 
inner satellites, arranged in the order of distance from Jupiter. 
The mean longitudes are for 1891, 20th of October, G.M.T., and are 
referred to the equinox of the epoch, 1891, 2nd of October : — 


Satellite 

V, 

1, 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Mean Long . . . 

Synodic Period . 
Mean Distance . . 

Mass -r Mass of J up. 
Stellar Mag. . . 

264‘’'29 
xxh. 58m. 
xo(),40om, 
(?) 

LI j 

3»3*7J93 
Id. 18 h. *48 
260,000 m. 1 
‘0000283 I ' 
6’0 

39**187 

3d. i3h. -30 
414,000 m. 
*00002324 1 
6*x 1 

x 71^*2448 
yd. 3 h- *99 
66x,ooom. 
*00008125 

5-6 

62^‘2000 
i6d. i8m. *09 
1,162,000 m. 
‘00002149 
6-6 


The following numbers relating to the planet itself have been 
supplied mostly by Professor Hermann Struve : — 
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Filar Mic. Heliom. 

Equatorialdiameter of Jupiter (Dist. 5 2028) . . 38* 50 37"‘5o 

Polar diameter of Jupiter 36*‘02 35"* 23 

EUipticity It 15‘5 i-ri6-5 

Theoretical ellipticity from motion of 900* in the periccnlrc 

of Sat. V i-ri5'3 

Centrifugal force - gravity at equator 0*0900 

Mass of Jupiter -r Mass of Sun, now used in tables . . 1 41 04 7* 34 

Inclination of planet's equator to ecliptic . 2 ’ q' oy 1 o ooOf 

„ „ „ „ orbit . . . 3"4'’8 o 

Long, of Node of equator on ecliptic . . 336'' 21 '*47 + o'- 702/ 

„ „ „ „ orbit . . . I35"25'’8 h 0-729/ 

The longitudes are referred to the mean terrestrial equinox, and 
t is the time in years from 1900.0. 

For the elements of Jupiter's orbit, see Solar System; and for 
physical constants, see Planet. (S. N.) 

JUR (Diur), the Dinka name for a tribe of negroes of the 
upper Nile valley, whose real name is Luoh, or Lwo. They 
appear to be immigrants, and tradition plac'es their home in 
the south; they now occupy a district of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
between the Bongo and Dinka tribes. Of a reddish black 
colour, fairer than the Dinka, they are well proportioned, with 
the hair short. Tattooing is not common, but when found is 
similar to that of the Dinka ; they pierce the ears and nose, and 
in addition to the ornaments found among the Dinka 
wear a scries of iron rings on the forearm covering it from 
wrist to elbow. They are mainl)- agricultural, but hunt and fi.sh 
to a considerable extent; they are also skilful smiths, smelting 
their own iron, of which they supply quantities to the Dinka. 
They are a prosperous tribe and in consequence spinsters 
are unknown among them- Their chief currency is spears and 
hoe-blades, and cowrie shells arc used in the purchase of wives. 
Their chief weapons are spears and bows. 

See G. Schweinfurth, The Heart 0/ Africa : Travels tSdS-tSyr^ 
trans. G. E. E. Frewor (2iid cd., 1874) ; \\\ junker, '/'ravels in Africa 
(Eng. ed., 1890-1892). 


where), the manufacture of nails, tools and other iron goods, 
paper, leather, brier-pipes, toys and fancy wooden-ware and 
basket-work. The making of clocks, watches, spectacles and 
measures, which are largely exported, employs much labour in 
and around Morez. Imports consist of grain, cattle, wine, leaf- 
copper, horn, ivory, fancy -wood; exports of manufuc’tured 
articles, wine, cheese, stone, timber and salt. The department 
is served chiefly by the Paris-Lyon-M^diterran(^*e railway, the 
main line from Paris to Neuchatel traversing its northern region. 
The canal from the Rhone to the Rhine, which utilizes the channel 
of the Doubs over portions of its course, traverses it for 25 m. 
Lons-lc-Saunier is the chief town of Jura, which cmbra< cs four 
arrondissements named after the towns of Lons-le-Saunier, Dole, 
Poligny and St (Claude, with 32 cantons and 584 communes. 
The department forms the diocese of Si (’livude and part of the 
ecclesiastical province of Besan(;on; it comes within the region 
of the VI 1 th army corps and the educational circumscription 
(acadimie) of Besan^on, w-here is its court of appeal. Lons-le- 
Saunier, Dole, Arbois, Poligny, St Claude and Salins, the more 
noteworth\' towns, receive separate notices. At Haume-les- 
Messieurs, 8 m. N.K. of Lons-lc-Saunicr, there is an ancient 
abbey with a fine church of the 12th century. 

JURA (“ deer island an island of the inner Hebrides, the 
fourth largest of the group, on the west coast of Argyllslure, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901), 560. On the N. it is separated from 
the island of Scarba by the whirlpool of (orrievrec kan, j-aused 
by the rush of the tides, often running over 13 m. an hour, 
and sometimes accelerated by gales, on the E. from the main- 
land by the sound of Jura, and on the S. and S.W. from Islay 
by the sound of Islay. At Kinuachdrach there is a ferry to 
Aird in Lome, in Argyllshire, and at Kaolin there is a ferry to 
Port Askaig in Islay. Us area is about 160 sq. m., the greatest 
length is about 27 m., and thc'breadtii varies from 2 m. to 8 m. 
j The surface is mountainous and the island is the most rugged 


JURA| a department of France, on the eastern frontier, 
formed from the southern portion of the old province of Franche- 
Comt 4 . It is bounded N. by the department of Haute-Saone, 
N.E. by Doubs, E. by Switzerland, S. by Ain, and W. by Saone- 
et-Loire and C6te d’Or. Pop, (1906), 257,725. Area, 1951 sq. m. 
Jura comj)ri.ses four distinct zones with a general direction from 
north to south. In the S.E. lie high eastern chains of the central 
Jura, containing the Cret Pela (4915 ft.), the highest point in 
the department. More to the west there is a <’hain of forcst- 
clad plateaus bordered on the E. by the river Ain. Westward 
of these runs a range of hills, the slopes of which are covered 
with vineyards. The north-west region of the department is 
occupied by a plain which includes the fertile Finage, the north- 
ern portion of the Bresse, and is traversed by the Doubs and 
its left affluent the Loue, between which lies the fine forest of 
Chaux, 76 sq. m. in area. Jura falls almost wholly within the 
basin of the Rhone. Besides those mentioned, the chief rivers 
are the Valouzc and the Bienne, which water the south of the 
department. There are several lakes, the largest of which is 
that of Chalin, about 12 m. E. of Lons-le-Saunier. The climate 
is, on the whole, cold ; the temperature is subject to sudden and 
violent changes, and among the mountains winter sometimes 
lingers for eight months. The rainfall is much above the average 
of France, 

Jura is an agricultural department ; wheat, oats, maize and 
barley arc the chief cereals, the culture of potatoes and rape being 
also of importance. V^ines are grown mainly in the cantons of 
Arbois, Poligny, Salins and Voiteur. Woodlands occupy about 
a fifth of the area : the oak, hornbeam and beech, and, in the 
mountains, the spruce and fir, are the principal varieties. Natural 
pasture is abundant on the mountains. Forests, gorges, torrents 
and cascades are characteristic features of the scenery. It.s 
minerals include iron and salt and there are stone-quarries. 
Peat is also worked. Lons-le-Saunier and Salins have mineral 
springs. Industries include the manufacture of Gruydre, Sept- 
moncel and other cheeses (made in co-operative cheese factories 
or fruitieres), metal founding and forging, saw-milling, flour- 
milling, the cutting of precious stones (at ^ptmoncel and else- 


of the Hebrides, A chain of hills culminating in the l^aps of 
Jura — Beinn an-Oir (2571 ft.) and Beinn ( haolais (2407 ft.)— 
runs the whole length of the isl ind, interrupter] only by Tarbert 
loch, an arm of the sea, which lorms an indcnUition nearly 6 m. 
deep and almost cuts the island in two. Jura derived its name 
I from the red deer which once abounde^d on it. (attic and sheep 
are raised; oats, barley and potatoes arc cultivated along the 
eastern shore, and there is .some fishing. Granite is quarried 
and silicious sand, emf)loycd in glass-making, is found. The 
parish of Jura comprises the islands of Jialnahua, Fladda, 
Garvelloch, Jura, Lunga, Scarba and Skervuile. 

JURA, a range wl)i(‘h may be roughly de.si-ribed as the block 
of mountains rising between the Rhine and the Rhone, and form- 
ing the frontier between France and Switzerland. The gorges 
by which these two rivers force their way to the plains cut off 
the Jura from the Swabian and Franconian ranges to the north 
and those of Dauphine to the south. But in very early days, 
before these gorges had been carved out, there were no openings 
in the Jura at all, and even now its three chief rivers* - the Doubs, 
the Loue and the Ain-— flow down the western slope, whi<‘h is 
both much longer and but half as steep as the eastern. Some 
geographers extend the name Jura to the Swabian and l^Van- 
conian ranges between the Danube and the Ncckar and the Main ; 

I but, though these are similar in point of composition and direc- 
1 lion to the range to the south, it is most convenient to limit the 
‘ name to the mountain ridges lying betv/een France and Switzer- 
j land, and this narrower sense will be adopted here. 

The Jura has been aptly described as a huge plateau about 
■ 156 m, long and 38 m. broad, hewn into an oblong shape, and 
; raised by internal forces to an average heiglit of from 1950 to 
I 2600 ft. above the surrounding plains. The shock by which it 
I was raised and the vibration caused by the elevation of the great 
! cliain of the Alps, produced many transverse gorges or “ closes,'’ 
while on the plateaus between these subaerial agencies have 
exercised their ordinary influence. 

I Geologic2illy the Jura Mountains belong to the Alpine system ; 
and the same forces which crumpled and tore the strata of the 
one produced the folds and faults in the other. Both chains 
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owe their origin to the mass of crystalline and unyielding rock 
which forms the central plateau of France, the Vosges and the 
Black Forest, and which, between the Vosges and the central 
plateau, lies at no great depth beneath the surface. Against 
this mass the more yielding strata which lay to the south and 
west were crushed and folded, and the Alps and the Jura were 
carved from the ridges which were raised, But the folding 
decreases in intensity towards the north; the folding in ttie Alps 
is much more violent than the folding in the Jura, and in the 
Jura itself the folding is most marked along its southern flanks. 

The Jura is composed chiefly of Jurassic rocks— it is from this 
chain that the Jurassic system derives its name — but Triassic, 
Cretaceous and Tertiary beds take part in its formation. It may 
be divided into three zones which run parallel to the length of 
the chain and differ from one another in their structure. The 
innermost zone, which rises directly from the plain of Switzer- 
land, is the joldod jura {Jura plisse, Kettenjura), formed of narrow 
parallel undulations which diminish in intensity towards the 
Frencdi border. Tliis is followed by the Jura plateau {Jura tahu- 
lairCf Tafeljura)y in which the beds are approximately horizontal 
but are broken up into blocks by fractures or faults. Finally, 
along its western face there is a zone of numerous dislocations, 
and the range descends abruptly to the plain of the Sa6nc. 
This is the Region dn vignahle and is well shown at Arbois. 

Owing to the convergence of the faults which bound it, the 
plateau zone decrea.ses in width towards the south, while towards 
the north it forms a large proportion of the chain. The folded 
zone is more constant. Along its inner margin the folds are 
frequently overthrown, leaning towards France, but elsewhere 
they arc simple anticlinals and synclinals, parallel to the length 
of the clmin, and as a rule there is a remarkable freedom from 
dislocations of any importance, except towards Neuchatel and 
Bienne. 

The countless blocks of gneiss, granite and other crystalline 
formations which arc found in such numbers on the slopes of the 
Jura, and go by the name of emvtic blocks ” (of which the best 
known instance--- the Pierre b. Bot — is 40 ft. in diameter, and 
rests on the side of a hill 800 ft. above the Lake of Neuchatel), 
have been transported tliither from the Al])s by ancient glaciers, 
which have left their mark on the Jura range itself in the .shape 
of siriations and moraines. 

The general direction of the chain is from north-east to south- 
west, but a careful study reveals the fact that there were in 
reality two main lines of upheaval, viz. north to south and ea.st 
to west, the former best seen in the southern part of the range 
and the latter in the northern ; and it was by the union of these 
two forces that the lines north-east to soutli-west (seen in the 
greate.* part of the chain), and north-west to south-east (seen in 
the Villebois range at the south-west extremity of the chain), 
were produced. This is best realized if we take Besan^on as a 
centre ; to the north the ridges run cast and west, to the south, 
north and south, while to the east the direction is north-east to 
south-west. 

Before considoring the topography of the interior of the Jura, it 
may be convenient to take a brief survey of its outer slopes.' 

1. riie northern fape ilominates on one side the famous " Troupe” 
(or Trencld of Belfort, one of the great geographical ccntrc,s of 
Europe, whence routes run north down the Khine to tlie North Sea, 
south-east to the Bemube? basin and Black Sea, and south-west into 
Franco, and so to the Mediterranean basin. It is now so strongly 
fortified that it become.s a question of great strategical importance 
to prevent its being turned by means of the great central plateau of 
the Jura, wliich, as we sliall sec, is a network of roads and railways. 
On the other side it overhianers the “ Trou6e " of the Black Forest 
towns on the Khine (Hhcinfeldcn, Sftclcingen, Laufenburg and 
Waldshut), through which the central plain of Switzerland is easily 
gained. On this north slope two openings olTcr routes into the 
interior of the chain— the vallcv of the Doubs belonging to France, 
and the vallcv of the Birse belonging to Switzerland. Belfort i.s 
the military, Mulhausen the industrial, and Basel the commercial 
centre of this slope. 

2 The eastern and wesirm faces offer many striking parallels. 
The plains through which flow the Aar and the Sa6ne have each been 
the bed of an ancient lake, traces of which remain in the lakes of 
Neuchatel, Bienne and Morat. The west face nuns mainlv north | 
and south like its great river, and for a similar reason the east face j 
runs north-east to south-west. Again, both slopes are pierced by ! 


many transverse gorges or " cluses " (due to fracture and not to 
erosion), by which access is gained to the great central plateau of 
Pontarlicr, though these are seen more plainly on the east face than 
on the west; thus the gorges at the exit from which Lons-le Saunier, 
i^oUgny, Arbois and Salins are built balance those of the buze, of 
the Val de Ruz, of the Val de Travers, and of the Val d'Orbe, though 
on the east face there is but one city which commands all these 
important routes — NeuchAtcl. This town is thus marked out by 
nature as a great military and industrial centre, just as is Bcsancon 
on the west, which has besides to defend the route from Belfort 
down the Doubs. These easy means of communicating with the 
Free County of Burgundy or Franchc-Comt^ account for the fact 
that the dialect of Neuchatel is Burgundian, and tliat it was held 
generally by Burgundian noble.s, though most of the country near 
It was in the hands of the house of Savoy until gradually annexed 
by Bern. The Chasseron (5286 ft.) is the central point of the eastern 
face, commanding the two great railways which join Neuch&tel and 
i^ontariier. Tliis ridge is in a certain sense parallel to the valley 
of the Louc on the west face, which flows into the Doubs a little to 
the south of Dole, the only important town of the central portion 
of the Saone basin. The Chasseron is wholly Swiss, as are the lower 
summits of the Chassoral (5279 ft.), the Mont Suchet (5220 ft.), 
the Aiguille cle Baulmcs (51 all ft.), the Dent de Vaulion (4879 ft.), 
the Weisseiistein (4223 ft.), and the Cliaumont (3845 ft.), the two 
last-named points being probably the best-known points in the 
jura, as they are accessible by carriage road from Soleure and 
Neuchatel rospc5Ctively. South of the Orbe valley the cast face 
becuiuts a rocky W'all which is crowned by all the highest summits 
(the first and second Swiss, the rest French) of the chain — the Mont 
Tendrc (5512 ft.), the Dole (5505 ft.), the Reculet (5643 ft.), the 
Crfit de la Neige (3653 ft.) and the Grand Cr^do (5328 ft.), the uni 
formity of level being as striking as on the west edge of the 
Jura, though there the absolute height is far less. The position of 
the Dole is similar to that of the Chasseron, as along the sides of it 
run the great roads of the Col de St Ccrgiies (3973 ft.) and the Col 
do la F*'aucille (4341 ft.), the latter leading through the Valine dcs 
Dappes, which was divided in 1862 between France and Switzer- 
land, after many negotiations. The height of these roads shows that 
they are ])assages across the chain, rather tlian through natural 
depre.ssions. 

3. The southern face is supported l)y two great pillars— on the 
cast by the Grancl Cr^clo and on the west by the ridge of Revermont 
(2529 ft.) above Bourg cn Bres.se; between these a huge bastion 
(the district of fiugey) stretches aw’ay to the sooth, forcing the 
I Rhone to make a long detour. On the two sides of this bastion the 
I plains in which Ambiriou and Culoz stand balance one another, and 
1 arc the meeting |)oints of the routes which cut Ihrough the bastion 
I l)y means of deep gorges. On the eastern side this great wedge is 
i steep and rugged, ending in the Grand Colombicr (5033 ft.) above 
I Culoz, and it sinks on the western side to the valley of the Ain, the 
district of P.resse, and the plateau of Dombes. The junction of the 
! Ain and the Surand at Pont d’Ain on the w'cst balances that of the 
! Valscrine and the Rhone at Bellcgarde on the east, 
i The Jura thus dominates on tlic north one of the great highways 
i of Europe, on the cast and w’est divides the valleys of the Saonc and 
I the Aar, and stretches out to the south so as nearly to join hands 
! with the great mass of the Danphin6 Alps. It therefore commands 
the routes from France into Germany, Switzerland and Italy, and 
hence its enormous hi.storical importance. 

Let ns now examine the topography of the interior of the range. 
This naturally falls into thri'e divisions, each traversed by one 
of the three great rivers of the Jura — the Doubs, the Loue and the 
Ain. 

I. In the northern division it is the cast and w'cst line which 
prevails — the Lomont, the Mont; Terrible, the defile of the Doubs 
from St Ursnnne to St Hippolyte, and the ’* Troupe " of the Black 
Forest towns. It thu.s bars access to the central plateau from the 
north, and thus natural w-all docs away with the nec('ssity of artificial 
fori ifical ions. This division falls again into tw-e distinct portions. 

{a) The first is the part east of the deep gorge of the Doubs after it 
turns south at St Hippolyte; it is thus quite cut off on this side, and 
is naturallv Swiss territory. It includes the basin of the river 
Birse, and the great plateau between tlic Doubs and the Aar, on 
which, at an average heinht of 2()oo ft., .arc situated a number of 
tow'n.s, one of the most striking features of the Jura. These include 
Le T.ocle {q.v.) and T.a Chaux de Fonds {o.v.), and are mainly occupied 
with watch-making, an indusm’ w'hich does not require bulky 
machinery, and is therefore well fitted for a mountain district. 

(6) The part west of the “ cluse of the Doubs: of this, the 
district east of the river Dessoubre, isolated in the interior of the 
range (unlike the Le Lock plateau), is called the Haute Montague, 
and is given up to cbeese-makinjj, curing of hams, saw-mills, dkc. 
But little watch making is carried on there, Bcsancon being the 
chief French centre of this industry, and being connected with 
Geneva bv a chain of places similarly oocupied, w’hich fringe the 
west plateau of the Jura. The part west of the Dessoubre, or the 
Moyenne Montagne, a huge plateau north of the l^ue, is more 
especially devoted to agriculture, while along its north edge metal- 
working and manufacture of hardware are carried on« particularly 
at Besancon and Audincmirt. 
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2 . The cmtral division is remarkable iox being without the deep 
gorges which are found so frequently in other parts of the range. 
It consists of the basin of which i^ontarlicr is the centre, through 
notches in the rim of wdheh routes converge from every direction; 
this is the great characteristic of the middle region of the Jura. 
Hence its immense strategical and commercial importance. On the 
north*east roads run to Mortcau and Le X^lc, on the north-west to 
Besan^on, on the west to Salins, on the sc^uth-west to Dole and 
Lons-lc-Saunier, on the east to the Swiss plain. 'I'he 1 ontarlier 
plateau is nearly horizontal, the slight indentations in it being due 
to erosion, by the river Drugeon. The keys to this important 
plateau are to the east the Fort dc Joux, under the walls of which 
meet the two lines of railway from NcuchAtel, and to the west 
Sali is, the meeting place of the routes from the Col de la Faucille, 
from Besan^on, and from the French plain. 

The Ain rises on the south edge of this platoau, and on a lower 
shelf or step, which it waters, are situated two points of great 
military importance — Nozeroy and Chamnagnole. The latter is 
specially important, since the road leading thence to Geneva 
traverses one after another, not far from their head, the chief valleys 
which run down into the South Jura, and thus commands the 
southern routes as well Bs those by St Cergues and the Col de la 
Faucille from the Geneva region, and a branch route along the OiImj 
river from Jougne. The fori of Les Rousscs, near the foot of tlie 
n61c, serves as an advanced post to Champagnole, just as tlu? 1‘oi t 
(le Joux does to Foutarlier. 

The al>ove sketch will .serve to show the charact<‘r of tiu* central 
Jura as the meeting place of routes from all sides, and the importance 
to France of its being strongly fortified, lest an cn(‘my approacliing 
from the north-east should try to turn the fortresses of the ‘ I'ronte 
do Belfort.*’ It is in the western part of the central jura that the 
north and south linos first appear strongly marked. There are said 
to be in this district no less than fifteen ’ridg('s running parallel to 
each other, and it is the.se which force the l/)ue to the north, and 
thereby occasion its very eccentric course. The cultivation of 
wormwcKKl wherewith to make the tonic “ absinthe ” lias its head- 
<|uarlcrs at Pontarlier. 

3 . The southern division is by far the most coinplicat(‘d and 
entangled part of the Jura. TheTofty ridge which bound.s it lo the 
east forces all its drainage to tht* west, and the result is a numlx'r of 
valleys of erosion (of which that of the Ain is tin* chief instcintM*), 
quite distinct from the natural " cluses " or fissures of tho.se of the 
Uoubs and of the Lone. Another point of interc.st is the nun*'lM*r 
of roads which intersect it, despite its extreme irregularity. This 
is due to the gnat “ cluses ” of Nantua and Virion, which traverse 
it from cast t<i west. The norih and south line is very clearly .s(hui 
in the eastern part of this division; the north-east and .south-west 
is (jntirely wanting, but in the Villelniis range soutli of Am1*6rien 
we have the princijial cxamjilo of the north-west to south-east line. 
'Fhe* plateaus w'cst of the Ain are cut Ihrough by the valhws of the 
Valousc and of the Surand, and like all tin- low-ost t(*rnices on tin* 
west slope do not possess anv consid(^rablc towns. I'he Ain receives 
three tributaries fn)m the (‘asl 

{a) The Bienne, wdiich flows from the fort of Les Kousses by 
St Claude, the industrial ctuilre of the south Jura, famous for the 
manufacture of wooden toys, owing to the large quantity of Ixix- 
wood in the neighbourhood. Septmonccl i.s busied with cutting of 
gems, and Morez w'ith watch and spectacle making. Cut olf lo Ihc 
east by the great chain, the industrial prosj)(?rily of this valley is of 
recent origin. 

{h) The Oignin, which flow's from south to north. It receivers the 
drainage of the lake of Mantua, a town noted lor combs and silk 
weaving, and which communicates by the " cluse ” of the Lac de 
Silan with the Valscrine valley, and so w'ith the Rhone at Bellegardc, 
and again with the various routes w'hich meet under the walls of tlie 
fort of Les Rousst*s, while by the Vul Roney and the S^ran Culoz is 
ea.sily gained. 

(() The Albarinc, connected wdth Culoz by the* " cluse *' of Virieu, 
and by the Fnran flowing south with Belley, the capital of the 
district of Bugey (the old name for the South Jura). 

The ** cluses " of Mantua and Virieu are now lioth trax ersed by 
important railways; and it is even truer than of old that the keys 
of the south Jura are T.yons and Geneva. But of course the 
strategic importance of these gorges is less thati appears at first 
sight, because they can be turned by following the Rhone in its 
great bend to the south. 


ages the southern, western and northern sides were parcelled out 
into a number of districts, all of which were gradually absorbed 
by the French crown, viz., Gex, Val Romty, Bresse and Bugey 
(exclmnged in lOoi by Savoy for the marquisate of Saluzzo), 
irandic-Comt^, or the Free County of Burgundv', an imperial 
fief till annexed in 1674, the county of MuntUdiard (Aliimpelgard) 
acquired in 1 793, and the county of Ferrette (Jri cnch 1(148 1871). 
The nortiiern part of the eastern side was lield till 1792 (part till 
1797) bishop of Basel us u fief of the empire, and then 

belonged to France till 1814, but wa.sgivin to Bern in 1815 (as 
a ro(‘oniptn.sc‘ for its lo.ss of Vaud), and now fonn.s the Beine.se 
Jura, a French-speaking district. '1 h' centre of the eastern 
slope formed the principality of Ncuchutel {g,v.) and tlie ( or.nly 
of Valangin, which were geni.M'iilly held b)' Burgundian n(d.>l(,*.s, 
came Ijn’ succession to the king.s of Bnis.sia in 1707, and were 
formed into u Swiss canton in 1815, tliougii they did not become 
free from formal Prn.ssiiin claims until 1857. The southern part 
of the eastern slope originally belonged to the house of Savoy, 
blit was conqiu'red bit by bit by Bern, whii'h was forced in 1815 
to accept its subject distrii't Vaud as a colleague and equal in 
the Swiss Confederation. It was Charles the Bold’s defeats at 
Grandson and Morat which led to the annexation by the ciai- 
tederates of these portions of Savoyard tcrrilorw 

Authorities. • E. F. Borlioux, Lcjtmi (Paris, i sjSo) ; 1*'. Macliaci k, 
J)er Schweiser Jura (Gollia, J()03); A. Magnin, J.rs lacs du Jina 
(J’ari.s, 1895); J- ydinmerli, " ))i(‘ .Spraeligrenze ini Jura " (vol. i. uj 
Ills Die Detitsrli-franzosischr Sprat h^yciizv in dor Schweiz (Ikiscl, 
1891). F'or lh(‘ Fn.acli .slope see )oaniie'.s largo IthUrairv to 
lh(‘ Jura, and the smaller vohime.s rel.Tlin;', to the d(‘j)artnient.s of 
i;he Ain, J)oubs and Jura, in his (it'of^mphtes di pnrtemenlales. b'or 
l.ho Swis.s .slope .six: 3 vols. in tlii' .series of lh(‘ Guides Mound 
i (Cicneva); A. MonnicT, Chaux de Fonds et le Haul Jura Seui hnte- 
\ (<)is\ |. Monod, Jura licntnis; and E. J. P. de la l larpe, Le Jura 

i I'audojs. ‘ (W. A. B, 


, JURASSIC, in geology, the middle period of the Mcsozoi(‘ iTa, 
i that is to say, succeeding the 'IVias.sii' and preceding the Creta- 
l eous periods. 'I’he name Jurassic (hrench furassique; German 
Jurajormatinn or Jura) was first employed by A. Brongniart and 
A. von Humboldt fur the rocks of this age in the woslern Jura 
mountains of Switzerland, where they are well develop(>cl. Jt 
was in England, howev er, that they ware first stiidiixl by William 
Smith, in whose hands tliiy were made to lay the foundations 
of stratigraphical geology. 'J'he names adofiled by him for the 
.subdivisions he iraiccl across the country have pa.s.sed into 
universal use, and though .sonie of them are unciuith English 
provincial n.imcs, they are as familiar to the geologists of J' rani'e, 
Switzerland and Germany as to lliose of England. During the 
following three decades Smith’s w'ork W’as elaborated by W. 1 ). 

I ( onybeare and VV. Phillips, 'I’lic Jurassic rocks of fossils of ihe 
j European conlineni wiire described by dTlrbigny, 1840-1840; 
i by L. von liuch, 1839; by \\ A. (^uenstedt, 1843- 1888; by 
A. Oppel, 1856-1858; and since then by many other workers; 

I E. Benecke, E. Hebert, W. Waageri, and others. 'I'he study of 
Jurassic rocks has continued to attract the attention of geoio- 
1 gists, partly because the bedding is so well defined and regular • 
i tJic strata arc little disturbed anywJiere outside the Swi.ss Jura 
I and the Alps -and partly because the fossils an numerou.s and 
usually wcll-preserv^ed. 'J'he result has been that no other 
system of rocks has been so carefully examined tbrougliout its 
entire thicknes.s; many “ zones have been established hy means 
of the fossils- principally by ammonites— and tliese zones are 
not restricted to limited districts, but many of them hold good 
over wide areas. Oppel di.siinguished no fewer than thirl.y-three 


The range i.s mentioned by Caesar (BelL Gall. i. 2-3, 6 (r), and 
8 (i)), Strabo (iv^ 3,4, and 6, 11), Pliny (iii. 31 ; iv. 105; xvi. 197) 
and Ptolemy (ii. ix. 5), its name being a word which appears 
under many forms (e.g. Joux, Jorat, Jorasse, Juiiens), and is a 
synonym for a w'ood or forest. The German name is I^hcrberg, 
Leber being a provincial word for a hill. 

Politically the Jura is French (departments of the Doubs, Jura 
and Ain) and Swiss (parts of the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, 
Ncuchutel, Bern, Soleurc and Basel); but at its north extremity 
it takes in a small bit of Alsace (Pfirt or Ferrette). In the middle 


zimal horizons, and since then many more sub-zonal division.s 
have l)een n Aed locally. 

7 'he existence of fauml regions in Jurassic times was first 
iiointcd out by J. Marcou; later M. Neumaj r greatly extended 
observations in this direction. According to Neumayr, three 
distinct geograjihical regions of depo.sit can be made out among 
the Jura.ssic rocks of Europe : (i) 'J'he Mediterranean province, 
embracing the Pyrenees, Alp.s and Carpathians, with all the 
tracts lying to the south. One of the biologic-al c liaracters of 
this area was the great abundance of ammonites belonging to 
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the ^o\xps ot HeterophyUi {Phyllocefas)QXiA Fimbriati (Lytoceras), 
^a) The rcntral European province, comprising the tracts lying 
to the north of the Alpine ndge, and marked by the comparative 
rarity of the ammonites just mentioned, which are replaced by 
others of the groups Inflati (Aspidoceras) and Oppelia, and by 
abundant reefs and masses of coral. (3) The boreal or Russian 
province, comprising the middle and north of Russia, Spitzbergen 
and Greenland. The life in this area was much lc.ss varied than 
in the others, showing that in Jurassic times there was a per- 
ceptible diminution of temperature towards the north. The 
ammonites of the more southern tracts here disappear, together 
with the corals. 

The cause of these faunal regions Ncumayr attributed to 
climatic belts— such as exist to-day — and in part, at least, he 
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was probably correct. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that alth()ugh Neumayr was able to trace a broad, warm belt, 
some 60 in width, right round the earth, with a narrower mild 
belt to the north and an arctic or boreal belt beyond, and certain 
indications of a repetition of the climatic zones on the southern 
side of the thermal equator, more recent discoveries of fossils 
seem to show that other influences must have been at w^ork in 
determining their distribution; in short, the identity of the 
Neumayrian climatic boundaries becomes increasingly obscured 
by the advance of our knowledge. 

The Jurassic period was marked by a great extension of the 
sea, which commenced after the close of the Trias and reached 
its maximum during the Callovian and Oxfordian stages ; conse- 
quently, the Middle Jurassic rocks are much more widely spread 
than the Lias, In Europe and elscw'here Triassic beds pass 
gradually up into the Jurassic, so that there is difficulty some- 
times in agreement as to the best line for the ba.se of the latter; 
similarly at the top of the system there is a passage from the 
Jurassic to the Cretaceous rocks (Alps). 

Towards the close of the period elevation began in certain 
regions; thus, in America, the Sierras, Cascade Mountains, 
Klamath Mountains, and Humboldt Range probably began to 
emerge. In England the estuarine Portlandian resulted partlv 
from elevation, but in the Alps marine conditions steadily per- 
sisted (in the Tithonian stage). There appears to have been 
very little crustal disturbance or volcanic activity ; tuffs are 
known in Argentina and California; volcanic rocks of this age 
occur also in Skye and Mull. 

The rocks of the Jurassic system present great petrological 
diversity. In England the name “ Oolites " was given to the 
middle and highp members of the system on account of the 
prevalence of oolitic structure in the limestones and ironstones : 
the same character is a common feature in the rocks of northern 
Europe and elsewhere, but it must not be overlooked that clays 
and sandstones together bulk more largely in the aggregate than 
the oolites. The thickness of Juru.ssic rof'ks in England is 
4000 to 5000 ft., and in Germany 2000 to 3000 ft. Most of the 


I rocks repre.sent the deposits of shallow seas, but estuarine con- 
j ditions and land deposits occur as in the Purbeck beds of Dorset 
and the coals of Yorkshire. Coal is a very important feature 
I among Jurassic rocks, particularly in the Liassic division; it is 
found in Hungary, where there are twenty-five workable beds; 
in Persia, Turkestan, Caucasus, south Siberia, China, Japan, 
Further India, New Zealand, and in many of the Pacific 
Islands. 

Being shallow water formations, petrological changes come in 
rapidly as many of the beds are traced out; sandstones pass 
laterally into clays, and the latter into limestones, and so on, 

' but a reliable guide to the classification and correlation is found 
in the fossil contents of the rocks. In the accompanying table 
, a list is given of some of the zonal fossils wdiich regularly occur 
! in the order indicated; other forms are known that are equally 
i useful. It will be noticed that while there is general agreement 
as to the order in which the zonal forms occur, the line of division 
betw'een one formation and another is liable to vary according 
to factors in the personal equation of the authors. 

The Jurassic formations stretch across England in a varying 
band from the mouth of the Tees to the coast of Dorsetshire. 
'Iliey consist of harder .sandstones and limestones interstratified 
\vith .softer clays and shales. Hence they give rise to a character- 
istic type of scenery — the more durable beds standing out as 
long ridges, sometimes even with low cliffs, while the clays under- 
lie the level spaces between. 

Jurassic rocks cover a vast area in Central Europe. They rise 
from under Iht? Cretaceous formations in the north-east of France, 
whence they range southwards down the valleys of the Saone and 
Rhone to the Mediterranean. They appear as a broken border 
round the old crystalline nucleus of Auvergne. Eastwards they 
range through the Jura Mountains up to the high grounds of 
I Bohemia. They appear in the outer chains of the Alps on both 
, .sides, and on the south they ri.se along the centre of the Apennines, 

I am! here and there over the Spanish I Peninsula. Covered by more 
recent formations they underlie the great plain of northern Germany, 

I whence they range eastwards and occupy large tracts in central 
j and eastern’ Russia. 

1 Lower Jura.s.sic rocks are absent from much of northern Russia, 

I the stages represented being the Callovian, Oxfordian and Volgian 
, (of Professor S. Nikitin) ; the fauna differs considerably from that of 
, western Europe, and the marine equivalents of the Purbeck beds 
I arc found in this region. In south Russia, the Crimea and Caucasus, 
j Lias and Low^er Jurassic rocks are present. In the Alps, the Lower 
Jurassic rocks are intimately associated with the underlying Triassic 
formations, and resemblt^ them in consisting largely of reddish 
limestones and marbles; the ammonites in this region differ in 
; certain respects from those of western and central Europe. The 
; Oxfordian, Callovian, Corallian and Astartian sttiges are also 
present. The I'pper Jurassic is mainly represented by a uniform 
; series of limestones, with a peculiar and characteristic fauna, to 
which Oppv?l gaA’t' the name " Tithonian." This includes most of 
the horizons from Kimeridgian to Cretaceous; it is developed on the 
southern flanks of the Alps, Carpathians, Apennines, as well as in 
south France and other parts of the Mediterranean ba.sin. A 
, characteristic formation on this horizon is the " Diphva limestone," 
so called from the fossil Tefebratula diphya {Pygope janitor) seen 
j in the well-known escarpments (Hochgebirge Kalb), Above the 
I Diphya limestone comes the Stramberg lime.stone (.Stramberg in 
■ Moravia), with " Aplychus " beds and coral reefs. The rocks of 
j the Mediterranean basin arc on the whole more calcareous than 
those of corresponding age in north-west Europe; thus the Lias is 
represented by 1500 ft. of white crystalline limestone in Calabria 
and a similar rock occurs in Sicily, Bosnia, Epirus, Corfu ; in Spain 
the Liassic strata are frequently dolomitic; in the Apennines they 
are variegated limestones and marls. The Higher Juras.sic beds of 
Portugal show traces of the proximity of land in the abundant plant 
remains that arc found in them. In Scania the Lias succeeds the 
Rhaetic beds in a regular manner, and Jurassic rocks have been 
traced northward well within the polar circle; they arc known in 
the Lofoten Isles, Spitzl>ergen, east Greenland, King Charles's 
Island, Cape Stewart in Scoresby Sound, Grinnell Land, Pirince 
Patrick Land, Bathurst and Exmouth Island; in many cases the 
fossils denote a climate considerably milder than now obtains in 
these latitudes. 

In the American continent Jurassic rocks are not well developed. 
Marine Lower and Middle Jurassic beds occur on the Pacific coast 
(California and Oregon), and in Wyoming, the Dakotas, Colorado, east 
Mexico and Texas. Above the marine beds in the interior are brack- 
1 ish and fresh water deposits, the Morrison and Como beds (Atlanto- 
' saurus and Baptanodon beds of Marsh). Later Jurassic rocks are 
i found in northern British Columbia and perhaps in Alaska, Wyoming, 
j Utah, Montana, Colorado, the Dakotas, Ac. In California some of the 
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gold-bearing xnetamorphic slates are of this age. Marine Jurassic 
rocks have not been clearly identilied on the Atlantic side of 
America. The Patuxent and Arundel formations (non-marine) arc 
doubtfully referred to this period. Lower and Middle Jurassic 
formations occur in Argentina and Bolivia. Jurassic rocks ha^'e 
been recognized in Asia, including India, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Kurdistan, Asia Minor, the Caspian region, Japan and Borneo. 
The best marine development is in Cutch, where the following groups 


series = Bathonian. In the western half of the Salt Range and the 
: Himalayas, Spiti .shales are the ecpiivalents of the European Callovian 
: and Kimeridgian. The upper part of the Gondwana series is not 
j impn)bably Jura.s.sic. On the African continent, Liassic strata are 
i found in Algeria, nnd Hathonian forinalions occur in Abyssinia, 
Somaliland, Cape Colony and western Madagascar, In Australia 
the Permo-Carboniferous formations are succeeded in Queensland 
‘ and Western Australia by what may be termed the Jura-Trias, 
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arc distinguished from above downwards ; the IJmia series = Port- 
landian and Tithonian of south Europe, passing upwards into the 
Neocomian; the Katrol series = Oxfordian ^art) and Kimeridgian; 
the Chari series = Callovian and part of the Oxfordian ; the Patcham 

^ Purbeckian from the ” Isle ” of Purbe^. Aquilonien from 
Aquilo (Nord). Bononien from Bononia (Boulogne). Virgulien 
from Exogyra virgula. Pieroceran from Pteroceras oceani, Astariien 
from A starts supracoralHna. Rauracien from Rauracia (Jura). 
Argovien from Argovie (Switzerland). Neuvuien from Neuvizy 
(Ardennes). Divezien from Dives (Calvados). Bathonien from 
Bath (England). Bajocien from Bayeux (Calvados). Toarcien 
from Toarcium (Tours). Charmouthien from Chamionth (England). 
Sinemourien from Sinemurum, Semur (C6tc d'Or). llettangien from 
Hettange (Lorraine). 


; which include the coal-bearing “ Ipswich " and " Jiurrum " forma- 
I tions of Queensland. Jn New Zealand there is a thick series of 
I marine beds with terrestrial plants, the Malaura series in the upper 
‘ part of Hutton’s Hokanui .system. Sir J. Hector included also the 
Putakaka series (as Middle Jura.s.sic) and the l‘lag scries with the 
CatUn's River and Bastion series below. Jura.ssic rocks have been 
recorded from New Guinea and New Caledonia. 

Life in the Jurassic PmW.-- -The expansion of the sea during this 
period, with the formation of broad sheets of shallow and probably 
warmish water, appears to have been favourable to many forms of 
marine life. Under these conditions several groups of organisms 
developed rapidly along new directions, so that the Jura.ssic period 
as a whole came to have a fauna differing clearly and distinctly from 
the preceding Palaeozoic or succeeding Tertiary faunas. In the 
I seas, all the main groups were represented as they are to-day. 
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CorRifi w«re abundant, and in later portions of the period covered 
large areas in Europe; the modern of coral became dominant; 
besides reef-building forms such as Tkamnastrea^ Isastrea^ Th$cos- 
milia^ there were numerous single forms like Monlivaltiu, Crinoids 
existed in great numbers in some of the shallow seas; compared with 
Palaeoxoic forms there is a marked reduction in the sire of the 
calyx with a groat oxtension in the number of arms and pinnules; 
PsniacrinttSf Eugeniacrinus, Apiocrinus arc all well known; Antedon 
was a stalklcss genus. Echinoids (urchins) were gradually develop- 
ing the so-called " irregular " type, Echinobrissus, Holectypus, 
Colly fites^ Clypeus^ but the regular " forms prevailed, Cidaris^ 
Hemicidans, Acvo&alenia. Sponges were important rock-builders 
in Upper Jurassic times (Spongiten Kalk)\ they include lithistids 
such as Cncmediastfum^ Hyalotragus, PeronideUa\ hcxactincllids, 
Tremadictyon^ Cyaiicularia \ and horny sponges have been found in 
the Lias and Middle Jurassic. 

Polysoa are found abundantly in some of the beds, Stomatopom, 
Berenmat cSjc. Brachiopods were represented principally by 
terebratulids {TerebratulUf Waldheimia^ Mcgeflea)^ and by rhyn- 
choncllids; Thecae^ Lingula and Crania were also present. The 
Palaeozoic spirifirids and athyrids still lingered into the Lias. 
More important than the brachiopods were tlic pelecypods; Os/mi, 
Exegyra, Gryphaea were very abundant (Gryphitc limestone, Gryphitc 
grit) ; the genus Trigonia^ now restricted Vo Australian waters, was 
present in great variety; Aucella, Lima, Pccten, Pseudomonotis 
Oervilh'a, A filarte, Diceras, Isocardia, Pleuromya may be nuin tinned 
out of many others. Amongst the gasteropods the Pleuroiomariidac 
and Turbinidac reached their maximum development; the Palaeo- 
zoic Conularia lived to see the beginning of this period {Plcuvotomaria, 
Nerinea, Pteroceras, Cerithium, Turritella). 

Ccphalopods flourished everywhere; first in importance were the 
ammonites; tlie Triassic genera Phylloceras and Lytocevas were still 
found in the Jurassic waters, but all the other numerous genera 
were new, ancf their shells arc found with every variation of size 
and ornamentation. Some arc characteristic of the older Jurassic 
rocks, Avietites, Aegoceras, Amaltheus, Haypocerns, Oxynoticeyas, 
Siepheoceyaa, and the tw’o genera mentioned alx)ve; in the middle 
stages arc found Cosmoceras^ Perisphinctes, Caydiocevas, KeppleriUn 
Aspidoccyai.\ in the upper stages Olcmtephanus, Peyisphinctes, 
Reineckia, Oppelia, So regularly do certain forms characterize 
definite horizons in the rocks that some thirty zon(‘s huxe been 
distinguished in Europe, and many of them can be traced even as 
far as India. Another cephalopod group, the belcmnifcs, that had 
been dimly outlin(!d .m the preceding Trias, now advanced rapidly 
in numbers and in variety of form, and they, likt? the ainmoniles, 
have proved of great value as zone-indicators. The Sepioids or 
cuttlcriisli made their first appearance in this p<?riod {Bcloieuthia, 
Geoteuthis,) and their ink-bags can still be traced in examples from 
the Lias and lithographic limestone. Mautiloids existed but they 
were somewhat rare. 

A great change had come over the crustaceans; in place of the 
I’alaeozoic trilobitcs we find lung-tailed lobster-like form.s, Pinncus, 
Eryon, MagHa, and the broad crabdike type first aj^pcared in Pro- 
sopon, Iso].>oils were rcprcscnti’d by Aychaeoniscus and others. 
Insects have left fairly abundant remains in the Lias of England, 
Schambelcn (Switzerland) and Pobbertin (Mecklenburg), and also 
in the English Puvbeck. Neuroplerous form.s predominate, but 
hemiptera occur from the Lias upxvards; the earliest known flies 
(Diptcra) and ants (Hymenoptera) appeared; orthoptera, cock- 
roaches, crickets, beetles, &c., are found in tlu^ Lias, Stoncsfiekl 
slate and l^urbeck beds. 

iMshes were approaching the modern forms during this period, 
hetiTocercaJ ganoids becoming scarce (the Coclacanihidae reached 
their maximum development), wdiilc the homocercal forms w’crc 
abundant {Gyfodus, Microdon, Lcpidosteus, Lepidotus, Dapedius). 
The Chimaeridae, sea-cats, made their appearance {Squalor a ja). 
The ancestors of the modern sturgeons, garpikes and selachians, 
IJyhodus, Acrodus were numerous. Bony-fish were represented In' 
the small Leptolepis, 

So important a place was occupied by reptiles during this period 
that it has been well described as the’ "age of reptiles." In the 
seas the fish-shapctl Ichthyosaurs and long-nccked .Uicsio.saiirs 
dwelt in great numbers and reached thcMi maximum development; 
the latter ranged in size from 6 to 40 ft, in length. The Pterosaurs, 
with bat-like wings and pneumatic bones and keeleil breast-bone, 
flew over the land; Phrodactyl with short tail and Rhamphorhymeus 
with long tail arc the best known. Curiously mo<!ified crocodilianvS 
^peared late in the period [Mystriosaurus, Geosaurvs, Steneosai4rus, 
Telfosattms). But even more striking than any of the above were 
the Dinosaurs; these ranged in size from n creature no larger 
than a rabbit up to the gigantic Atlantosaurus, 100 ft. long, in the 
Jurassic of Wyoming. Both herbivorous and carnivorous forms 
were present; BfoniosauvH^, Megalosaurus, Stegosaurus, Cetiasattrus, 
Diploaocus, Cerafosaurus and Campsognathus are a few of the 
genera. By comparmou with the Dinosaurs the mammals took a 
very subordinate position in Jurassic times; only a few jaws have 
been found, belonging to quite small creatures ; they appear to have 
been marsupials and were probably insectivorous (Plagiaulax 
Bolodon, Triconodon, Phascohtherium, ^iylacodon). Of great mtcrest 
are the remains of Bie earliest known bird {Archaeopienx) from the 


Solenhofen slates of Bavaria. Although this was a great advance 
l>eyond the Pterodactyls in avian ch^acters, yet many reptilian 
features were retained. 

Comparatively little change took place in the vegetation in the 
time that elaps^ between the close of the Triassic and the middle of 
the Jurassic periods. Cyca<ls, ZamiUSy Podozamites, &c., appeared 
to reach their maximum; Equisc turns were still found Rowing to 
a great size and Ginkgos occupied a prominent place; ferns were 
common ; so too were pines, yews, cypresses and other conifers, which 
while they outwardly resembled their modem representatives, were 
quite distinct in species. Mo flowering plants had yet appeared, 
although a primitive form of angiosperm has been reported from the 
Upper Jurassic of Portugal. 

The economic products of the Jurassic system are of considerable 
importance; the valuable coals have already been noticed; the well- 
known iron ores of the Cleveland district in Yorkshire and those of 
the Northampton sands occur respectively in the Lias and Inferior 
Oolites. Oil shales arc found in Germany, and several of the J urassic 
formations in England contain some petroleum. Building stonCwS 
oi great value aie obtained from the Great Oolite, the Portlandian 
and the Inferior Oolite; large quantities of hydraulic cement and 
lime have been made from the Lias. The celebrated lithographic 
stone of Solenhofen in Bavaria belongs to the upper portion of this 
system. 

See D'Orbigny, PaUontologie fran(:aise, Terrain Jurassique (1840, 
184b); L. von liuch, " t)ber clen Jura in Deutschland " (Abhand. d, 
Berlin Akad.^ 1S39); J*. A. Quenstedt, Plotsgebirge Wurttembergs 
(1843) and other papers, also Der Jura (1883-1888); A. Oppcl, Die 
Juraformation Englands, Frankreich und s,w, Deutscklanas (1856- 
1858). For a good general account of the formations with many 
references to original papers, .see A. dc Lapparent, Traiti de giologie, 
vol. ii. 5 111 ed. {igo(y). The standard work for Great Britain is the 
series of Memoirs of the Geological Survey entitled The Jurassic Rochs 
of Britain, i. and ii. " Yorkshire " (1802); hi. " The Lias of England 
and Wales" (1893); " The Lower Oolite Bocks of England (York- 

shire excepted) " (1894); v. " The Middle and Upper Oolitic Hocks 
of England (Yorkshire excepted) " (1S95). 'J‘he map is after that of 
M. Neumayr, " Die gcjogniphischc Verbreitung der Juraformation," 
Dcnhschr. a. k, A had, d, Wiss., Wien, Math. u. Naturwiss., cl. L., 
Abth. i., Karte i. (1885). (J. A. H.) 

JURAT (through Fr. from med. IM, juratus, one sworn, Lat. 
jurare, to swear), a name given to the sworn holders of certain 
oflices. Under the avcien regime in France, in several towns, of 
the south-west, such as Rochelle and Bordeaux, the jurats were 
members of the municipal body. The title was also borne by 
oflicials, corresponding to aldermen, in the Cinque Ports, but is 
now chiefly used as a title of office in the Channel Islands. There 
are two bodies, consisting each of twelve jurats, for jersey and 
the bailiwick of Guernsey respectively. They are elected for 
life, in Jersey by the ratepayers, in Guernsiy by the elective 
states. They form, with the bailiff as presiding judge, the royal 
court of justice, and are a constituent part of the legislative 
bodies. In English law the word jurat {furatum) is applied to 
that part of an affidavit which contains the names of the parties 
swearing the affidavit and the person before whom it wa.s sworn, 
the date, place and other necessaiy' particulars. 

JURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE, JEAN BAPTISTE EDMOND 
(1812-1892), French admiral, son of Admiral Jurien, who served 
through the Revolutionaiy and Napoleonic wars and was a peer 
of France under Louis Philippe, was born on the iqt.h of Novem- 
ber 1812. He entered the navy in 1828, was made a commander 
in 1841, and captain in 1850. During the Russian War he com- 
manded a ship in the Black Sea. He was promoted to be rear- 
admiral on the ist of December 1855, and appointed to the 
command of a squadron in the Adriatic in 1859, when he abso- 
lutely sealed the Austrian ports with a close blockade. In 
October 1861 he was appointed to command the squadron in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and two months later the expedition against 
Mexico. On the 15th of Januaiy 1862 he w^as promoted to be 
vice-admiral. During the Franco-German War of 1870 he had 
command of the French Mediterranean fleet, and in 1871 he was 
appointed ‘‘ director of charts.” As having commanded in chief 
beiore the enemy, the age-limit was waived in his favour, and he 
was continued on the active list. Jurien died on the 4th of 
March 1892. He was a voluminous author of works on naval 
history and biography, most of which first appeared in the Revue 
des deux mondes. Among the most noteworthy of these are 
Guerres maritimes sous la repubUque ei V empire y which was trans- 
lated by Lord Dunsany under the title of Sketehes of the Last Naval 
War (1848) ; Souvenirs d'un amiral (i860), that is, of his father, 
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Admiral Jurien; La Marine d' autrefois (1865), largely autobio- 
graphical; and La Marine d^aujowd'hui (1872). In 1866 he was 
elected a member of the Acc^emy. 

JURIEU, PIERRE (X637-1713X French Protestant divine, was 
born at Mer, in Orl^anais, where his father was a Protestant 
p^tor. He studied at Saumur and Sedan under his grandfather, 
Pierre Dumoulin, and under Leblanc de Beaulieu. After com- 
pleting his studies in Holland and England, Jurieu received 
Anglican ordination ; returning to France he was ordained again 
and succeeded his father as pastor of the church at Mer. S^on 
after this he published his first work, Examen de livre de la 
reunion du Christianisme (1671). In 1674 his Traite de la devo- 
tiofi led to his appointment as professor of theology and Hebrew 
at Sedan, where he soon became also pastor. A year later he 
published his Apologie pour la morale des Reformes. He obtained 
a high reputation, but his work was impaired by his controver- 
sial temper, which frequently developed into an irritated fanati- 
cism, though he was always entirely sincere. He was called 
by his adversaries “ the Goliath of the Protestants.” On the 
suppression of the academy of Sedan in 1681, Jurieu received an 
invitation to a church at Rouen, but, afraid to remain in France 
on account of his forthcoming work, La Politique du clerge de 
France j he went to Holland and was pastor of the Walloon 
church of Rotterdam till his death on the ixth of January 1713. 
He was also professor at the £cole illustre. Jurieu did much to 
help those who suffered by the revot'ation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685). He himself turned for consolation to the Apocalypse, 
and succeeded in persuading liimself {Accomplissemcni des pro- 
pltetieSf 1686) that the overthrow of Antichrist {i.e. the papal 
church) would take place in 1689. H. M. Baird says that this 
persuasion, however fanciful the grounds on wliich it was based, 
exercised no small influence in forwarding the success of the 
designs of William of Orange in the invasion of England.” 
Jurieu defended the doctrines of Protestantism with great ability 
against the attacks of Antoine Arnauld, Pierre Nicole and 
Bossuet, but was equally ready to enter into di.spute with his 
fellow Protestant divines (with Louis Du Moulin and Claude 
Payon, for instance) when their opinions differed from his own 
even on minor matters. The bitterness and persistency of his 
attacks on his colleague Pierre Bayle led to the latter being 
deprived of his chair in 1693. 

One of Jurieu 's chief works is Lcitves pastorales adressfes aux 
pdMes de France (3 vols., Kotterdam, 1O8O- 1087; Eng. trans., 1689), 
wliich, notwithstanding the vigilance of the police, found its way 
into France and produced a deep impression on the Protestant 
population. His last important work was the Histoire critique des 
dof^mes et des cultes (170*1; Kng. trans,, 1715). He wrote a great 
number of controversial works. 

See the article in Herzog' Hauck, Uealencyhlopadie\ also H. M. 
IXaird, The Huguenuis and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1895). 

JURIS, a tribe of South American Indians, formerly occupying 
the country between the rivers lya (lower Putumayo) and Japura, 
north-western Brazil. In ancient days they were the most 
powerful tribe of the district, but in 1820 their numbers did not 
exceed 2000. Owing to inter-marrying, the Juris are believed 
to have been extinct for liaJf a century. They were closely 
related to the Passes, aiKi were like them a fair-skinned, flnely 
built people with quite Euroi>ean features. 

JURISDICTION, in general, the exercise of lawful authority, I 
especially by a court or a judge; and so the extent or limits 
within which such authority is exercisable. Thus each court 
has its appropriate jurisdiction; in the High Court of Justice in 
England administration actions are brought in the chancery 
division, salvage actions in the admiralty, &c. The jurisdiction of 
a particular court is often limited by statute, as that of a county 
court, which is local and is also limited in amount. In inter- 
national law jurisdiction has a wider meaning, namely, the rights 
exercisable by a state within the bounds of a given space. This 
is frequently referred to as the territorial theory of jurisdiction, 
(See International Law; International Law, Private.) 

JURMFRUOENCE (Lat. jurisprudeniiaf knowledge of law, 
from juSy right, and pudentia, from providere, to foresee), the 
general term for '' the formal science of positive law ” (T. £. 


Holland); see Law’. The essential principles involved are dis- 
cussed below and in Jurisprudence, Comparative; the details 
of particular laws of sorbs of law (Contract, &c.^ and of in- 
dividual national systems of law- (English Law, &c.) being dealt 
with in separate articles. 

The human race may be concei^'ed as parcelled out into a 
number of distinct groups or societies, diflering greatly in size 
and circumstances, in physical and moral characteristics of all 
kinds. But they all resemble eacli other in that they reveal on 
examination certain rules of conduct in accordance with which 
the relations of the members inter $e are governed. Each society 
has its own system of laws, and all the systems, so far as they 
are known, constitute the appropriate subject matter of juris- 
prudence. The jurist may deal with it in the following ways. 
He may first of all examine the leading conceptions common 
to all the systems, or in other words define the leading terms 
common to them all. Such are the terms law iUseli, right, duty, 
property, crime, and so forth, which, or their equivalents, may, 
notwithstanding delicate differences of connotation, be regarded 
as common terms in all systems. That kind of inquiry is known 
in England as analytical jurisprudence. It regards tlie concep- 
tions with which it deals as fixed or stationary, and aims at 
expressing them distinctly and exhibiting their logical relations 
with each other. What is really meant by a right and by a duty, 
and what is the true connexion between a right and a duty, are 
types of the questions proper to this inquiry. Shifting our point 
of view, but still regarding systems of law in the mass, we may 
consider them, not os stationary , but as changeable and chang- 
ing, we may ask what general features are exhibited by the 
record of the change. This, somewhat crudely put, may serve 
to indicate the field of historical or comparative jurisprudence. 
In its ideal condition it would require an accurate record of the 
history of all legal .systems its material. But whether the 
material be abundant or scanty the method is the same. It 
seeks the explanation of institutions and Ic^^al principles in the 
facts of history. Its aim is to show how a given rule came to be 
what it is. The legislative source— the emanation of the rule 
from a sovereign authority— is of no importame here; what is 
important is the moral source — the connexion of the rule with 
the ideas prevalent during coni emporary periods. This method, 
it is evident, involves not only a comparison of siicce.ssive stages 
in the history of tlie same siyslem, but a comparison of different 
systems, of the Roman with the English, of the Hindu with the 
Irish, and so on. The historical method as applied to law may 
be regarded as a special example of the method of (omparison. 
The comparative method is really employed in all generalizations 
about law; for, although the analysis of legal terms might b(‘ 
conducted with exclusive reference to one system, the advantage 
of testing the result by reference to other systems is obvious. 
But, besides the use of compari.son for purposes of analysis and 
in tracing the phenomena of the growili of laws, it is evident that 
for the purposes of practical legislation the comparison of differ- 
ent systems may yield important results. Law.s are contrivances 
for bringing about certain definite ends, the larger of which are 
identical in all systems. The comparison of these contrivances 
not only serves to bring their real object, often ob.scured as it is 
in details, into clearer view, but enables legislators to sec* 
where the contrivances are deficient, and how they may be 
improved. 

The “ science of law,” as the expres.sion is generally used, 
means the examination of laws in general in one or other of the 
ways just indicated. It means an inve.sligaLion of law's which 
exist or have existed in some given society in fact — in other 
words, positive laws ; and it means an examination not limited to 
the exposition of particular systems. Analytical jurisprudence is 
in England associated chiefly with the name of John Austin (q,v.), 
whose Province of Jurisprudence Determined systematized and 
completed the work begun in England by Hobbes, and continued 
at a later date and fro;n a different point of view by Bentham. 

Austin's first position is to distinguish between laws properly 
so called and laws improperly so called. In any of the older 
writers on law, we find the various senses in which the word is 
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used grouped together as variations of one common meaning. 
Thus Blackstonc advances to his proper subject, municipal 
laws, through (i) the laws of inanimate matter, (2) the laws 
cf animal nutrition, digestion, &(\, (3) the laws of nature, 
which are rules imposed by God on men and discoverable 
by reason alone, and (4) the revealed or divine law which 
is part of the law of nature directly expounded by God. All 
of these are connected by this common element that they are 
** rules of action dictated by some superior being.” And some 
such generalization as this is to be found at the basis of most 
treatises on jurisprudence which have not been composed under 
the influence of the analytical school. Austin disposes of it by 
the distinction that some of those laws are commands, while 
others arc not commands. The so-called laws of nature are not 
commands; they are uniformities which resemble commands 
only in so far as they may be supposed to have been ordered by 
some intelligent being. But they are not commands in the only 
proper sense of that word — they are not addressed to reasonable 
beings, who may or may not will obedience to them. Laws of 
nature are not addressed to anybody, and there is no possible 
question of obedience or disobedience to them. Austin accord- 
ingly pronounces them laws improperly so called, and confines 
his attention to laws properly so called, which are commands 
addressed by a human superior to a human inferior. 

This distinction seems so simple and obvious that the energy 
and even bitterness with which Austin insists upon it now seem 
superfluous. But the indiscriminate identification of everything 
to which common speech gives the name of a law was, and still 
is, a fruitful source of confusion. Blackstone’s statement that 
when God “ put matter into motion He established certain laws 
of motion, to which all movable matter must conform,” and that 
in those creatures that have neither the power to think nor to 
will such laws must be invariably obeyed, so long as the creature 
itself subsists, for its e?:isten(*e depends on that obedience, im- 
putes to the law of gravitation in respect of both its origin and 
its execution the qualities of an act of parliament. On the other 
hand the qualities of the law of gravitation are imputed to certain 
legal principles which, under the name of the law of nature, are 
asserted to be binding all over the globe, so that ** no human laws 
are of any validity if contrary to this.” Austin never fails to 
stigmatize the use of ” natural laws ” in the sense of scientific 
facts as improper, or as metaphorical. 

Having eliminated metaphorical or figurative laws, we restrict 
ourselves to those laws which are commands. This word is the 
key to the analysis of law, and accordingly a large portion of 
Austin’s work is occupied with the determination of its meaning. 
A command is an order issued by a superior to an inferior. It 
is a signification of desire distinguished by this peculiarity that 
” the party to whom it is directed is liable to evil from the other, 
in case he comply not w'ith the de.sire.” ” If you are able and 
willing to harm me in case I comply not with your wish, the 
expression of your wish amounts to a command.” Being liable 
to evil in case I comply not with the wish which you signify, I 
am bound or obliged by it, or 1 lie under a duty to obey it. The 
(‘vil is called a sanclunty and the command or duty is said to be 
sanctioned by the chance of incurring the evil. The three terms 
command f duty and sanction are thus inseparably connected. As 
Austin expresses it in the language of formal logic, ” each of the 
three terms signifies the same notion, but each denotes a different 
part of that notion, and connotes the residue.’' 

All commands, however, are not laws. That term is reserved 
for those commands which oblige generally to the performance 
of acts of a class. A command to your servant to rise at such an 
hour on such a morning is a particular command, but not a law 
or rule; a command to rise always at that hour is a law or rule. 
Of this distin('lion it is sufficient to say in the meantime that it 
involves, when we come to deal with positive laws, the rejection 
of particular enactments to which by inveterate usage the term 
law would certainly be applied. On the other hand it is not, 
according to Austin, necessary that a true law should bind 
persons as a class. Obligations imposed on the grantee of an 
office specially created by parliament would imply a law; a 


general order to go into mourning addressed to the whole nation 
for a particular occasion would not be a law. 

So far we have arrived at a definition of laws properly so called. 
Austin holds superiority and inferiority to be necessarily implied 
in command, and such statements as that “ laws emanate from 
superiors ” to be the merest tautology and trifling. Elsewhere 
he sums up the characteristics of true laws as ascertained by the 
analysis thus : (i) laws, being commands, emanate from a 
determinate source; (2) every sanction is an evil annexed to a 
command; and (3) every duty implies a command, and chiefly 
means obnoxiousness to the evils annexed to commands. 

Of true laws, those only are the subject of jurisprudence which 
are laws strictly so called, or positive laws. Austin accordingly 
proceeds to distinguish positive from other true laws, which arc 
either laws set by God to men or laws set by men to men, not, 
however, as political superiors nor in pursuance of a legal right. 
The discussion of the first of these true but not positive laws leads 
Austin to his celebrated discussion of the utilitarian theory. The 
laws set by God are either revealed or unrevealed, i.e, either ex- 
pressed in direct command, or made known to men in one or other 
of the ways denoted by such phrases as the light of nature,” 
” natural reason,” “ dictates of nature,” and so forth, Austin 
maintains that the principle of general utility, based ultimately 
on the assumed benevolence of God, is the true index to such of 
His commands as He has not chosen to reveal. Austin’s exposi- 
tion of the meaning of the principle is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to moral scient'e, though he rests its claims ultimately on 
a basis which many of its supporters would disavow. And the 
whole discussion is now generally condemned as lying outside 
the proper scope of the treatise, although the reason for so con- 
demning it is not always correctly stated. It is found in such 
assumptions of fact as that there is a God, that He has issued 
commands to men in what Austin (!alls the ” truths of revela- 
tion,” that He designs the happiness of all His creatures, that 
there is a predominance of good in the order of the world — which 
do not now command universal assent. It is impossible to place 
these propositions on the same scientific footing as the assump- 
tions of fact with reference to human society on which juris- 
prudence rests. If the ” divine laws ” were fa(!ts like acts of 
parliament, it is conceived that the discussion of their character- 
istics would not be out of place in a scheme of jurisprudence. 

The second set of laws properly so called, which arc not positive 
laws, consists of three classes ; (i) those which are set by men 
living in a state of nature; (2) those which arc set by sovereigns 
but not as political superiors, when one sovereign commands 
another to act according to a principle of international law ; and 
(3) those set by subjects but not in pursuance of legal rights. 
This group, to which Austin gives the name of positive morality , 
helps to explain his conception of positive law. Men are living 
in a state of nature, or a state of anarchy, when they are not living 
in a state of government or as members of a political society, 
” Political society ” thus becomes the central fact of the theory, 
and some of the objections that have been urged against it ari.se 
from its being applied to conditions of life in which Austin would 
not have admitted the existence of a political society. Again, 
the third set in the group is intimately connected with positive 
laws on the one hand and rules of positive morality which are not 
even laws properly so called on the other. Thus laws set by 
subjects in consecjuence of a legal right are clothed with legal 
sanctions, and are laws positive. A law set by guardian to ward, 
in pursuance of a right which the guardian is t^und to exercise, 
is a positive law pure and simple; a law^ set by master to slave, in 
pursuance of a legal right which he is not bound to exerci.se, is, 
in Austin’s phraseology, to be regarded both as a positive moral 
rule and us a positive law.^ On the other hand the rules .set by 
a club or society, and enforced upon its members by exclusion 
from the society, but not in pursuance of any legal right, are laws, 
but not positive laws. They are imperative and proceed from 

' This appears to be an unnecessary complication. The sovereign 
has authorized the master to set the law, although not compelling 
him to do so, and enforces the law when set. There seems no good 
reason why the law should be called a rule of positive morality at all. 
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a determinate source, but they have no legal or political sanction. 
Closely connected with this positive morality, consisting of true 
but not positive laws, is the positive morality whose rules are 
not laws properly so called at all, though they are generally 
denominated laws. Such are the laws of honour, the laws of 
fashion, and, most important of all, international law. 

Nowhere does Austin’s phraseolo^ come more bluntly into 
conflict with common usa^e than in pronouncing the law of 
nations (whichin substance is a compact body of well-deflned rules 
resembling nothing so much as the ordinary rules of law) to be 
not laws at all, even in the wider sense of the term. That the 
rules of a private club should be law properly so called, while the 
whole mass of international jurisprudence is mere opinion, shocks 
our sense of the proprieties of expression. Yet no man was more 
careful than Austin to observe these properties. He recognizes 
fully the futility of definitions which involve a painful struggle 
with the current of ordinary speech. But in the present instance 
the apparent paralogism cannot be avoided if we accept the 
limitation of laws properly so called to commands proceeding 
from a determinate source. And that limitation is so generally 
present in our conception of law that to ignore it would be a worse 
anomaly than this. No one finds fault with the statement that 
the so-called code of honour or the dictates of fashion are not, 
properly speaking, laws. We repel the same statement applied 
to the law of nature, because it resembles in so many of its most 
striking features —in the certainty of a large portion of it, in its 
terminology, in its substantial principles — tlie most universal 
elements of actual systems of law, and becau.se, moreover, the 
assumption that brought it into existence was nothing else than 
this, that it consisted of those abiding portions of legal systems 
which prevail everywhere by their own authority. But, though 
** positive morality ** may not be the best phrase to describe 
.such a code of rules, the distinction insisted on by Austin is 
unimpeachable. 

The elimination of those la ws properly and improperly so called 
which are not positive laws brings us to the definition of positive 
law, which is the keystone of the system. Every positive law 
is set by a sovereign person, or sovereign body of persons, to a 
member or members of the independent political society wherein 
that person or body is sovereign or superior.’* Though pos- 
sibly sprung directly from another source, it is a positive law, by 
the institution of that present sovereign in the character of a 
political superior. The question is not as to the historical origin 
of the principle, but as to its present authority. “ The legislator 
is he, not by whose authority the law was first made, but by 
whose authority it continues to be law.” This definition in- 
volves the analysis of the connected expressions savcYeignty, | 
subjection and independent political society ^ and of determinate 
body — which last analysis Austin performs in connexion with 
that of commands. These are all excellent examples of the 
logical method of which he was so great a master. The broad 
results alone need be noticed here. In order that a given society 
may form a society politiciil and independent, the generality or 
bulk of its members must be in a habit of obedience to a certain i 
and common superior; whilst that certain person or body of 
persons must not be habitually obedient to a certain person or 
body. All the italicized words point to circumstances in | 
which it might be difficult to say whether a given society is i 
political and independent or not. Several of these Austin has i 
discussed — e,g. the state of things in which a political society j 
yields obedience which may or may not be called habitual to 
some external power, and the state of things in which a political 
society is divided between contending claimants for sovereign 
power, and it is uncertain which shall prevail, and over how 
much of the society. So long as that uncertainty remains we 
have a state of anarchy. Further, an independent society to be 
political must not fall below a number which can only be called 
considerable. Neither then in a state of anarchy, nor in incon- 
siderable communities, nor among men living in a state of nature, 
have we the proper phenomena of a political society. The last 
limitation goes some way to meet the most serious criticism to 
which Austin’s system has been exposed, and it ought to be 


stated in his own words. He supposes a society which ma>’ be 
styled independent, which is considerable in numbers, and which 
is in a savage or extremely barbarous condition. In such a 
society, the bulk of its members is not in the habit of obedience 
to one and the same .superior. For the purpose of attacking an 
external enemy, or for the purpose of repelling an attack, the 
bulk of its members who are capable of bearing arms .submits to 
one leader or one body of leaders. But as soon as that emergency 
passes the transient submission cea.se.s, and the society reverts 
I to the state which may be deemed its ordinary state. The bulk 
j of each of the families which compose the given society renders 
[ habitual obedience to its own peculiar chief, but tho.se domestic 
societies are themselves independent societies, or are not united 
and compacted into one political society by habitual and general 
obedience to one common superior, and there is no law (simply 
or strictly so styled) which cun be called the law of that society. 
The so-callcd laws which are common to the bulk of the com- 
I munity are purely and properly customary laws — that is to .say, 
laws which are set or imposed by the general opinion of the com- 
munity, but are not enforced by legal or political siinctions.” 
Such, he says, are the savage societies of hunters and fishers in 
North America, and such were the Germans as described by 
Tacitus. He takes no account of .societies in an sntermediate 
stage between this and the condition which constitutes political 
society. 

Wc need not follow the analysis in detail. Much ingenuity 
i.s displayed in grouping the various kinds of government, in 
detecting the sovereign authority under the di.sgiii.ses which il 
wears in the complicated state .system of the United States or 
under the fictions of English law, in elucidating the precise mean- 
ing of abstract political terms. Incidentally the source of many 
celebrated fallacies in political thought is laid bare, 'riuil the 
j question who is sovereign in a given .state is a cjiiestion of fact and 
I not of law or morals or religion, that the sovereign is incapable 
! of legal limitation, that law is such by the sovereign’s command, 
that no real or assumed compact can limit his action— arc po.si- 
tions which Austin has been acciused of enforcing with needless 
iteration. He cleared them, however, from the air of p)aradox 
with which they had been previou.sly encumbered, and his influ- 
ence was in no direction more widely felt than in making them 
the commonplaces of educated opinion in this generation. 

Passing from thc.se, we may now consider what has been .said 
against the theory, which may be summed up in the following 
terms. Laws, no matter in what form they be expressed, are in 
the last resort reducible to commands .set by the j>er.son or body 
of persons who are in fact .sovereigns in any independent political 
society. The .sovereign is the person or persons who.se commands 
arc habitually obeyed by the great bulk of the community; and 
by an independent society we mean that such sovereign head is 
not himself habitually obedient to any other determinate body 
of persons. The .society must be sufficiently numerous to be 
considerable before we can speak of it as a political society. 
From command, with its inseparable incident of sanction, come 
the duties and rights in terms of which laws are for the most part 
expressed. Duty means that the person of whom it is predicated 
is liable to the .sanction in case he fails to obey the command. 
Right means that the person of whom it is predicated may set 
the sanction in operation in case the command be di.sobeyed. 

We may here interpolate a doubt whether the condition of inde- 
pendence on the part of the head of a community i.s essential to the 
legal analysis. It seems to us that wc have all the elements of a 
true law present when we point to a community habitually obedient 
to the authority of a person or determinate body of persons, no matter 
what the relations of that superior may be to any external or superior 
power, l^ovided tliat in fact the commands of the lawgiver are 
those beyond which the community never looks, it seems immaterial 
to inquire whether this lawgiver in turn takes hi.s orders from some- 
body else or is habituahy obedient to such orders when given. Oin 
may imagine a community governed by a dependent legislatorial 
body or person, while the supreme sovereign whose representative 
and nominee such body or person may be never directly adclresscs 
the community at ail. We do not see that in such a case anything 
is gained in clearness by representing the law of the community as 
set by the suzerain, rather than the dependent legislator. Nor is 
the ascertainment of the ultimate seat of power necessary to define 
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Ixtioal societieB. llmt wo got when wc stxppose a comoraiti^ to 
in the habit oi obodience to a single person or to a determinate 
combination of persons. 

The use of the word command " is riot unlikely to lead to a 
miscorieeption of Atrstin's meanirig, When wc say that a law is 
a command of the sovereign, we are apt to think of the sovereign as 
enunciating the rule in question for the first time. Many laws arc 
not traceable to the sovereign at all in this sense. Some are based 
u|^n immemorial practices, some can be traced to the influence of 
private citizens, wnether practising lawyers or writers on law, and 
in most countries a vast body of fiiw owes its existence as such to 
tlie fact that it has been observed as law in some other society. The 
great bulk of modem law owes its existence and its shape ultimately 
to the labours of the Homan lawyers of the empire. Austin s 
definition has nothing to do with this, the historical oiigin ol laws. 
Most books dealing witli law in the abstract generalize the modes 
in which laws may be originated under the name of the “ sources " 
of law, and one of the.se is legislation, or the direct command of the 
.sovereign lx)dy. The connexion of laws with each other as principles 
is properly the subject matter of historical jurisprudence, the ideal^ 
perfection of which would be the c.stabHshmcnt of the general laws 
governing the evolution of law in the technical sense. Austin's 
tleftnition looks, not to the authorship of the law as a principle, not 
to its inventor or originator, but to the person or persons who in 
the last resort cause it to be obeyed, ll a given rule is enforced 
by the sovereign it is a law. 

It may be convenient to notice here what is usually said about 
the sources of law, as the expression sometimes proves a stumbling- 
block to the appreciation of Austin's system. In the corpus juris 
of any given country only a portion of the laws is traceable to the 
direct exjiression of liis commands by the sovereign. Legislation 
is one, but only one, of the sources of law, OtJier portions of the 
law may lie traccal.»lc to other sources, which may vary in effect in 
diiferen’t systems. The list giveni in the Institutes of Justinian of 
the ways in which law may be made— plebistitum^ principis 
placita, edicia ntagistratuum, and so on — is a list of sources. Among 
the sources of law other than legislation which are most commonly 
exempUiiod arc the laws made by judges in tiie course of judicial 
<locisions, and law originating as custom. The source of the law 
in the one case is the? judicial decision, in the other the custom. In 
consequence of the decisions and in consequence of the custom the 
rule has prevailed. English law is largely made up of principles 
derived in each of tho.se ways, wliile it is deficient in principles 
derived from the writings of independent teachers, such as have in 
other systems exercised a powerful influence on the development 
of kw. The responsa prudentum^ the opinions of learned men, 
published as such, did undoubtedly originate an immense portion of 
Koinan law. No such influence has affected English law to any 
appreciable extent — a result owing to the activity of the courts of 
Inc legislature. 'Phis ilifl’erence has profoundly alTccted the form 
of English law as compared with that of systems which have been 
developed by the play of free discussion. These are the most 
deiinito of the influences to which the beginning of laws may be 
traced. The law once established, no matter how , is nevertheless law 
in the scn.^c of Austin's definition. It is enforced by the sovereign 
authority. It was originated by something very difterent. But 
when we speak ol it as a command we think only of the way in 
which it is to-day presented to the subject. The newest order of 
an act of parliament is not more positively presented to the people; 
as a command to be obeyed than arc the elementary rules of the 
common law for which no legislative origin can be traced. It is 
not even necessary to resort to the figure of speech by whicli alone, 
according to Sir Henry Maine (Early History of Institutions, p, 314), 
the common law can be regarded as the commands of the govern- 
ment. " The common law," he says, " consists of their commands 
because they can repeal or alter or restate it at pleasure," " They 
command because, being by the assumption possessed of uncontrol- 
lable force, they could innovate without limit at any moment." 
On the contrary, it may be said that they command because they 
do as a matter of fact enforce the rules laid down in the common 
law. It is not because they could innovate If they pleased in the 
common law that they arc' said to command it, but because it is 
known tliat they will enforce it as it stands. 

The criticism of Austin’.s analysis resolved itself into two 
different sets of objections. One relates to the theory of sove- 
reignty wliich underlies it; the other to its alleged failure to 
include rules which in common parlance are laws, and which it 
is felt ought to be included in any satisfactory definition of law. 
As the latter is to some extent anticipated and admitted by | 
Austin himself, we may deal with it first. 1 

Frederic Harrison (Fortnightly Revitw, vols. xxx., xxxi.) was 
at great pains to collect a number of laws or rules of law which do 
not square with the Austinian definition of law as a command 
creating rights and duties. Take the rule that ** every will must 
be in writing.” It is a very circuitous way of looking at things, 
according to Harrison, to say that such a rule creates a specMc 


right in any determinate person of a definite description. So, 
again, the rule that a legacy to the witness of a will is void.” 
^ch a rule is not design^ to give any one any rights, but 
simply to protect the public against wills made under undue 
influence.” Again, the technical rule in Shelley’s case that a gift 
to A for life, followed by a gift to the heirs of A, is a gift to A in 
fee simple, fe pronounced to be inconsistent wilii the definition. 
It is an idle waste of ingenuity to force any of these rules into a 
form in which they might be said to create rights. 

This would be a perfectly correct description of any attempt 
to take any of these rules separately and analyse it into a com- 
plete command creating specific rights and duties. But there 
is no occasion for domj^ anything of the kind. It is not contended 
that every grammatically complete sentence in a textbook or 
a statute is per se a command creating riglits and duties, A law, 
like any other command, must be expressed in words, and will 
require the use of the usual aids to expression. The gist of it 
may be expressed in a sentence which, standing by itself, is not 
intelligible; other sentences locally separate from the principal 
one may contain the exceptions and the modificatitins and the 
interpretations to which that is subject. In no one of these taken 
by itself, but in the substance of them all taken together, is the 
true law, in Austin’s sense, to be found. Thus the rule that every 
will must be in writing is a mere fragment— only the limb of a 
law. It belongs to the rule which fixes the rights of devi.sees or 
legatees under a will. That rule in whatever form it may be 
’ expressed is, without any straining of language, a command of 
■ the legislator. That “ evcr>’ person named by a testator in his 
last will and testament shall be entitled to the property thereby 
given him ” is .surely a command creating rights and duties. 
After testament add “ expre.ssed in writing ”; it is still a com- 
mand. Add further, “ provided he be not one of the witnesses 
to the will,” and the command, with its product of rights and 
duties, is still there. Each of the additions limits the operation 
of the command stated imperatively in the first sentence. So 
w^ith the rule in Shelley’s case. It is resolvable into tlie rule that 
every person to w^hom an estate is given by a conveyance ex- 
pre.ssed in such and such a way shall take such and such rights. 
To take another example from later legislation. An English 
statute passed in i88t enacts nothing more than this, that an act 
of a previous scs.sion shall be construed as if ” that ” meant ” this.” 
It would be futile indeed to force this into conformity w'ith 
Austin’s definition by treating it as a command addressed to the 
judges, and as indirectly creating rights to have such a constnic- 
tion respected. As it happens, the section of the previous act 
referred to (the Burials Act t88o) was an undeniable command 
addressed to the clergy , and imposed upon them a specific duty* 
The tnic command — the law — is to be found in the two sections 
taken together. 

All this confusion arises from the fact that laws are not habitu- 
ally expressed in imperative terms. Even in a mature system 
like that of England the great bulk of legal rules is hidden under 
forms which disguise their imperative quality. They appear 
as principles, maxims, propositions of fact, generalizations, points 
of pleading and procedure, and so forth. Even in the statutes 
the imperative form is not uniformly observed. It might be said 
that the more mature a legal system is the less do its individual 
rules take the form of commands. The greater portion of 
Roman law is expressed in terms which would not misbecome 
.scientific or speculative treatises. The institutional works 
abound in propositions which have no legal significance at all, 
but which are not distinguished from the true law in which they 
are embedded by any difference in the forms of expression. 
Assertions about matters of history, dubious speculations in 
philology, and reflections on human conduct are mixed up in tlie 
same narrative with gextuine rules of law. Words of description 
are used, not words of command, and rules of law assimilate 
themselves in form to the extraneous matter with which they are 
mixed up. 

U has been said that Austin himself admitted to some extent 
the force of these objections. He includes among laws which 
ate not imperative ” declaratory laws, or laws explaining the 
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import of existing positive law^ and laws abrogating or repealing 
existing positive law.” He thus associates them with rules of 
positive morality and with laws which are only metaphorically 
so called. This collocation is unfortunate and out of keeping 
with Austin’s method. Declaratory and repealing laws are as 
completely unlike positive morality and metaphorical laws as 
are the laws which he describes as properly so called. And if wc 
avoid the error of treating each separate proposition enunciated 
by the lawgiver as a law, the c^ses in question need give us no 
trouble. Read the declaratory and the repealing statutes along 
with the principal laws which they affect, and the result is per- 
fectly consistent with the proposition that all law is to be resolved 
into a species of command. In the one case we have in the 
principal taken together with the interpretative statute a law, 
and whether it differs or not from the law as it existed before the 
interpretative statute was passed makes no difference to the true 
character of the latter. It contributes along with the former 
to the expression of a command which is a true law. In the same 
way repealing statutes are to be taken together with the laws 
which they repeal — the result l>eing that there is no law, no 
command, at all. It is wholly unnecessary to cla.ss them as laws 
which are not truly imperative, or as exceptions to the rule that 
laws are a species of commands. The combination of the two 
sentences in which the lawgiver has expressed himself, yields the 
result of silence— absence of law — which is in no way incompat- 
ible with the assertion that a law, when it exists, is a kind of 
command. Austin’s theory does not logically require us to treat 
every act of parliament as being a complete law in itself, and 
therefore to set aside a certain number of acts of parliament as 
being exceptions to the great generalization which is the basis 
of tlie whole system. 

Rules of procedure again have been alleged to constitute 
another exception. They cannot, it is said, be regarded as 
commands involving puni.shment if they be disobeyed. Nor is 
anything gained by considering them as command.^ addressed to 
the judge and other ministers of the law. There may be no 
doubt in the law of procedure a great deal that is resolvable into 
law in this sense, but the great bulk of it h to be regarded like 
the rules of interpretation as entering into the substantive com- 
mands which are laws. I'hey are clescTiptions of the sanction 
and its mode of working. The bare prohibition of murder witli- 
out any penalty to enforce it would not be a law. To prohibit 
it under penalty of death implies a reference to the whole 
machinery of criminal justice by which the penalty is enforced. 
Taken by themselves, the rules of procedure are not, any more 
than canons of interpretation, complete laws in Au.stin’s sense 
of the term. But th^ form part of the complete expression of 
true laws. They imply a command, and they describe the 
sanction and the mode in which it operates. 

A more formidable criticism of Austin’s position is that which 
attacks the definition of sovereignty. There are countries, it is 
said, where the sovereign authority cannot by any stretch of 
language be said to command the laws, and yet where law mani- 
festly exists. The ablest and the most moderate statement of 
this view is given l^y Sir Henry Maine in Early History of 
Institutions, p. 380 : — 

" It 28 from no special love of IzHlian examples tliat 1 take one 
from India, but becaix.He it happens to be the most modern precedent 
in p^t. My kistance is the Indian province called the Funjaub, 
the country of the Five Rivers, in the state in which it was for atxiut 
a quarter of a century before its annexation to the British Indian 
Eirtpire. After passing through every conceivable phase of anarchy 
and dormant anarehy, it under the tolerably consolidated 
dominion of a half-military half-religious oligarchy known as the 
Sikhs. The Sikhs themselves were afterwards reduced to subjection 
by a single chieftain belonging to their order, Runjeet Singn. At 
first sight there could be no more perfect embodiment then Runjeet 
Singh of sovereignty as conceived by Austin. He was absolutely 
despotic. Except occasionally on his wild frontier he kept the most 
penect order. lie could have commanded anything; the smallest 
(lisobe^ence to his commands would have been followed by death 
or miitilation ; and this was perfectly well known to the enormous 
maiority ol his snbjscts. Yet i doubt whether once in all his life 
he issu^ a oomtnand which Austin would call a law. He took as 
his revenue a prodigious share of the produce of the soil. He harried 
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villages which recalcitrated at his exactions, and he executed great 
numbers of men. He levied great armies; he had all material ol 
power, and he exercised it in various ways. But he never made a 
law. The rules which regulated the lives of his subjects wcic 
derived from their immemorial usiiges, and those rules were admin- 
istered by domestic tribunals in families or village communities — 
that is, in groups no larger or little larger than, those to which tlie 
application of Austin’s principles cannot be effected on his own 
admission without absurdity.” 

So far as the mere size of the community i.s concerned, there is 
no difficulty in applying the Austinian theory. In po.stulating 
a con.siderahly numerous community Austin vs’as thinking 
evidently of small isolated groups tvhich could not without pro- 
voking a sense of the ridiculou.s be termed nation.s. Two or 
three familie.s, let us suppose, occupying a small island, totally 
disconnected with any great power, would not claim to be and 
would not be treated as an independent political community. 
But it does not follow that Austin w'ould have regarded the 
village communities spoken of by Maine in the .same light. Here 
wc have a great community, consisting of a vast numlxir of small 
communities, each independent of the other, and disconnected 
with all the others, .so far as the administration of anything like 
law is concerned. Suppose in each case that the headman or 
council takes his orders from Runjeet Singh, and enforces them, 
each in his owm sphere, relying as the last resort on the fon'c at 
the dispo.sal of the suzerain. The mere size of the separate 
communities would make no .sort of difTerence to Austin's theory. 
He would probably regard the empire of Runjeet Singh a.s divided 
into small districts— an assumption which inverts no doubt the 
true historical order, the smaller group being generally more 
ancient than the larger. But provided that the other conditions 
prevail, the mere fact that the law is administered by local 
tribunals for minute areas should make no difference to the 
theory, 'flic case described by. Maine is that of the undoubted 
possession of supreme power by a .^lovereign, coupled with the 
total absence of any attempt on hi.s part to originate a law. That 
no doubt is, as we are told by the same authoritj'. “ the type of 
all Oriental communities in their native state during their rare 
intervals of peace and order.” The empire was in the main in 
each case a tax-gathering empire. The unalterable law of the 
Modes and Persians was not a law at all but nn occasional com- 
mand. So again Maine puts his position clearly in the following 
.sentcncc.s ; ” The Athenian assembly made true laws for resi- 
dents on Attic icrritory, but the dominion of Athems over her 
subject cities and islands was clearly a tax-taking as distinguished 
from a legislating empire.” Maine, it will be observed, does not 
say that the sovereign assembly did not command the laws in 
the subject islands -only that it did not Icgi.slate, 

In the same category may be placed without much substantial 
difference all the societies that have ever existed on the face of 
the earth previous to the yioint at which le^islaiiou becomes 
active. Maine is undoubtedly right in connecting the theories 
of Bentham and Austin with the overwhelming activity of 
legislatures in modern times. And formal legislation, as he else- 
where shows, comes late in the history of most legal systems. 
Law is generated in other ways, which seem irreconcilable with 
anything like legislation. Not cmly the tax -gathering emperors 
of the East, indifferent to the condition of their subjects, but 
even actively benevolent governments have up to a certain point 
left the law' to grow by other means than formal enactments. 
What is ex jade more opposed to the idea of a .sovereign’s com- 
mands than the conception of schools of law ? Does it not 
sting us with a .sense of tlie ridiculous ” to hear pn'nciplc.s which 
are the outcome of long debates between Prociilians and Sabi- 
nians described as commands of the emperor ? How is sectarian- 
ism in law' possible if the sovereign’s command is really all that 
is meant by a law ? No mental attitude is more common than 
that which regards law a.s a natural product — discoverable by a 
diligent investigator, much in the same way as the facts of science 
or the principles of mathematics. The introductory portions 
of Justinian’s Institutes are certainly written from this point of 
view, which may also be described without much unfairness as 
the point of view of German jurisprudence. And yet the English 
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jurist who accepts Austin’s postulate as true for the English 
system of our day would have no difficulty in applying it to 
German or Roman law generated under the influence of such 
ideas as these. 

Again, referring to the instance of Runjeet Singh, Sir H. Maine 
says no doubt rightly that he never did or could have dreamed 
of changing the civil rules under which his subjects lived. Prob- 
ably he was as strong a believer in the independent obligatory 
force of such rules as the elders themselves who applied them.” 
That too might be said with truth of states to which the applica- 
tion of Austin’s system would be far from difficult. The sovereign 
body or person enforcing the rules by all the ordinary methods 
of justice might conceivably believe that the rules which he 
enforced had an obligatory authority of their own, just as most 
lawyers at one time, and possibly some lawyers now, believe in 
the natural obligatoriness, independently of courts or parlia- 
ments, of portions of the law of England. But nevertheless, 
whatever ideas the sovereign or his delegates might entertain as 
to “ the independent obligatory force ” of the rules which they 
enforce, the fact that they do enforce them distinguishes them 
from all other rules. Austin seizes upon this peculiarity and 
fixes it as the determining characteristic of positive law. When 
the rule is enforced by a sovereign authority as he defines it, it is 
his command, even if he should never so regard it himself, or 
should suppose himself to be unable to alter it in a single 
particular. 

It may be instructive to add to these examples of dubious cases 
one taken from wliat is called ecclesiastical law. In so far as this 
has not been adopted and enforced by the state, it would, on 
Austin's theory, be, not positive law, but either positive morality 
or possibly a portion of the Divine law. No jurist would deny that 
there is an essential difference between so much of ecclesiastical law 
as is adopted by the state and all the rest of it, and that for scientific 
purposes this distinction ought to be n^ognized. How near this 
kind of law approaches to the positive or political law may be seen 
from the sanction.s on which it depended. " The theoiy of peniten- 
tial discipline was tlus : that the church was an organized body 
with an outward and visible form of government; that all who were 
outside her boundaries were outside the means of divine grace; that 
she had a command laid upon her, and authority given to her, to 
gather men into her fellowship by the ceremony of baptism, but, as 
some of those who were admitted proved unworthy of their calling, 
she also had the right by the power of the keys to deprive them 
temporarily or absolutely of the privilege of communion with her, 
and on their amendment to restore them once more to church 
membership. On this power of exclusion and restoration was 
founded the system of ecclesiastical discipline. It was a purely 
spiritual jun.sdiction. It olitaincd its hold over the minds of men 
from the belief, universal in Ihc Catholic church of the early ages, 
that he who was expelled from her pale was expelled also from the 
way of salvation, and tliat the sentence which was pronounced by 
God'.s church on earth was ratified by Him in heaven." (Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, art. " Penitence," p. 1587.) 

These laws are not the laws of the jurists, though tiiey resemble 
them closely in many points — ^indeed in all points except that of the 
sanction by w'hich they arc enforced. It is a spiritual not a political 
sanction. The force which lies behind them is not that of the 
sovereign or the state. When physical force is used to compel 
obedience to the laws of the church they become positive laws. 
But so long as the belief in future puni.sh’ments or the fear of the 
purely spiritual punishments of the church is sufficient to procure 
obedience to tliem, they are to be regarded as commands, not by 
the state, but by the church. That difference Austin makes essen- 
tial. In rejecting spiritual laws from the field of jiositive law 
his example would be followed by jurists who would nevertheless 
include other laws, not ecclesiastical in purpose, but enforced by 
very similar methods. 

Austin’s theory in the end comes to this, that true laws are in 
all cases obeyed in consequence of the application of regulated 
physical force by some portion of the community. That is a 
fair paraphrase of the position that laws are the commands 
of the sovereign, and is perhaps less olyectionable inasmuch os it 
does not imply or suggest anything ^Squt the forms in which laws 
are enunciated. All rules, custoiff^, pr^^tices and laws — or by 
whatever name these uniformities of human conduct may be 
called-— have either this kind of force at their back or they have 
not. Is it worth while to make this difference the basis of a 
scientific system or not ? Apparently it If it were a question 
of distinguishing between the law of the kw courts and the laws 


of fashion no one would hesitate. Why should laws or rules 
having no support from any political authority be termed laws 
positive merely because there are no other rules in the society 
having such support ? 

The question may perhaps be summed up as follows. Austin’s 
definitions are in strict accordance with the facts of government 
in civilized states ; and, as it is put by Maine, certain assumptions 
or postulates having been made, the great majority of Austin’s 
positions follow as of course or by ordinary logical process. But 
at the other extreme end of the scale of civilization are societies 
to which Austin himself refuses to apply his .system, and where, it 
would be conceded on all sides, there is neither political commu- 
nity nor sovereign nor law — none of the facts which jurisprudence 
assumes to exist. There is an intermediate stage of society in 
which, wliile the rules of conduct might and generally would be 
spoken of as laws, it is difficult to trace the connexion between 
them and the sovereign authority whose existence is necessary 
to Austin’s system. Are such societies to be thrown out of 
account in analytical jurisprudence, or is Austin’s system to be 
regarded as only a partial explanation of the field of true law, and 
his definitions good only for the laws of a portion of the world ? 
The true answer to this question appears to be that when the rules 
in any given case are habitually enforced by physical penalties, 
administered by a determinate person or portion of the com- 
munity, they should be regarded as positive laws and the ap- 
propriate subject matter of jurisprudence. Rules which are not 
so enforced, but are enforced in any other way, whether by what 
is called public opinion, or spiritual apprehensions, or natural 
instinct, are rightly excluded from that subject matter. In all 
stages of society, savage or civilized, a large body of rules of 
conduct, habitually obeyed, are nevertheless not enforced by 
any state sanction of any kind. Austin’s method assimilates 
such rules in primitive society, where they subserve the same 
purpose as positive laws in an advanced society, not to the 
positive laws which they resemble in purpose but to the 
moral or other rules which they resemble in operation. If 
we refuse to accept this position we must abandon the attempt 
to frame a general definition of law and its dependent terms, or 
we must content ourselves with saying that law is one thing in 
one state of society and another thing in another. On the 
ground of clearness and convenience Austin’s method is, we be- 
lieve, substantially right, but none the less should the student of 
jurisprudence be on his guard against such assumptions as that 
legisktion is a universal phenomenon, or that the relation of 
sovereign and subject is descernible in all states of human society. 
And a careful examination of Maine’s criticism will show that it 
is devoted not so much to a rectification of Austin’s position as to 
correction of the misconceptions into which some of his disciples 
may have fallen. It is a misconception of the analysis to suppose 
that it involves a difference in juridical character between custom 
not yet recognized by any judicial decision and custom after such 
recognition. There is no such difference except in the case of 
what is properly called “ judicial legislation ” — wherein an abso- 
lutely new rule is added for the first time to the law. The 
recognition of a custom or law is not necessarily the beginning 
of the custom or law. Where a custom possesses the marks by 
which its legality is determined according to well understood 
principles, the courts pronounce it to have been law at the time 
of the happening of the facts as to which their jurisdiction is 
invoked. The fact that no previous instance of its recognition 
by a court of justice can be produced is not material. A lawyer 
before any such decision was given would nevertheless pronounce 
the custom to be law — with more or less hesitation according 
as the marks of a legal custom were obvious or not. The char- 
acter of the custom is not changed when it is for the first time 
enforced by a court of justice, and hence the language used by 
Maine must be understood in a very limited sense. “ Until 
customs are enforced by courts of justice ” — so he puts the posi- 
tion of Austin — they are merely “ positive morality,” rules en- 
forced by opinion; but as soon as courts of justice enforce them 
they become commands of the sovereign, conveyed through the 
ju^es who are his delegates or deputies. This proposition, on 
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Austin’s theory, would only be true of customs as to which these 
marks were absent. It is of course true that w'hen a rule enforced 
only by opinion becomes for the first time enforceable by a court 
of justice — w'hich is the same thing as the first time of its being 
actually enforced — its juridical character is changed. It was 
positive morality ; it is now law. So it is when that which was 
before the opinion of the judge only becomes by his decision a 
rule enforceable by courts of justice. It was not even positive 
morality but the opinion of an individual; it is now law. 

The most difficult of the common terms of law^ to define is 
ri^ht ; and, as right rather than duty is the basis of classification, 
it is a point of some importance. Assuming the truth of the 
analysis above discussed, we may go on to say that in the notion j 
of law is involved an obligation on the part of some one, or on the | 
part of every one, to do or forbear from doing. That obligation 
is duty; what is right Dropping the negative of forbearance, 
and taking duty to mean an obligation to do something, with the 
alternative of punishment in default, we find that duties are of 
two kinds. The thing to be done may have exclusive reference 
to a determinate person or class of persons, on whose motion or 
complaint the sovereign power will execute the punishment or 
sanction on delinquents; or it may have no such reference, the 
thing being commanded, and the punishment following on di.s- 
obedience, without reference to the wish or complaint of indi- 
viduals. The last are absolute duties, and the omission to do, 
or forbear from doing, the thing specified in the command is in 
general what is meant by a crime, 'fhe others are relative 
duties, each of them implying and relating to a right in some one 
else. A person has a right who may in this way set in operation 
the sanction provided by the state. In common thought and 
.speech, however, right appears as something a good deal more 
positive and definite than this—as a power or faculty residing 
in individuals, and suggesting not so much the relative obligation 
as the advantage or enjoyment secured thereby to the person 
having the right. J. S. Mill, in a valuable critici.sm of Austin, 
.suggests that the definition should be .so modified as to introduce 
the element of “ advantage to the person exercising the right.” 
But it is exceedingly diflicult to frame a positive definition of 
right which shall not introduce some term at least as ambiguous 
a.s the word to be defined. T. E. Holland defines right in general 
as a man’s “ capacity of influencing the acts of another by mean.s, 
not of his own strength, but of the opinion or the force of society.” 
Direct influence exercised by virtue of one’s own strength, physical 
or otherwise, over another’s acts, is ” might ” as distinguished 
from right. When the indirect influence is the opinion of 
society, we have a moral right.” When it is the force 
exercised by the sovereign, we have a legal right. It would 
be more easy, no doubt, to pick holes in this definition than to 
frame a better one.’ 

The distinction between rights available against determinate 
persons and rights available against all the world, jura in per- 
sonam and jura in rem, is of fundamental importance. The 
phra.ses are borrowed from the classical jurists, who u.sed them 
originally to distinguish actions according as they were brought 
to enforce a personal obligation or to vindicate rights of property. 
The owner of property has a right to the exclusive enjoyment 
thereof, which avails against all and sundry, but not against one 
person more than another. The parties to a contract have rights 
available against each other, and against no other pcrson.s. The 1 
jus in rem is the badge of property ; the jus in personam i.s a mere ' 
personal claim. 

' In English speech another ambiguity is happily wanting which I 
in many languages besets the phrase expressing a right/' The ; 
Latin " jus,” the German ” Kecht,” the Italian ” diritto,” and the j 
French ” droit ” express, not only a right, but also law in the 
abstract. To indicate the distinction l)etwcen ” law ” and " a i 
right ” the Germans are therefore obliged to resort to such phrases | 
as ” objectives ” and ” subjcctives Rccht,” meanin*? by the former j 
law in the abstract, and by the latter a concrete right. And 
Blackstone, paraphrasing the distinction drawn by Homan law ! 
between the ** jus quod ad res ” and the ” jus quod ad personas ! 
attinet," devotes the first two volumes of his Commentaries to the | 
” Rights of Persons and the Rights of ITiings/' Sec Holland's ‘ 
Elements of Jurisprudence ^ loth ed., 78 seq. 


That distinction in rights which appears in the division of law 
into the law of persons and the law of things is thus stated by 
Austin. There are certain rights and duties, with certain capa- 
cities and incapacities, by which persons arc determined to various 
classes. The rights, duties, &c., are tlie condition or status of 
the person; and one person may be invested with many status or 
conditions. The law of persons consists of the rights, duties, &c., 
constituting conditions or status ; the rest of the law is the law of 
things. The separation is a mere matter of ('onvenience, but of 
convenience so great that the distinction is universal. Thus any 
given right may be exercised by persons belonging to innumerable 
clas.ses. The person who has the right may be under tw enty-one 
years of age, may have been born in a foreign state, may have been 
convicted of crime, may be a native of a particular county, or a 
member of a particular profession or trade, d:c, ; and it might very 
well happen, with reference to any given right, that, while persons 
in general, under the circumstances of the case, would enjoy it in 
the same way, a person belonging to any one of these classes 
would not. If belonging to any one of those classes makes a 
difference not to one right merely but to many, the class may 
conveniently be abstracted, and the variations in rights and 
duties dependent thereon may be separately treated under the 
law of persons. The personality recognized in the law of persons 
is such as modifies indefinitely the legal relations into which the 
individual clothed with the personality may enter. 

T. E. Holland disapproves of the prominence given by Austin 
to this distinction, instead of that between public and private law. 
This, according to Holland, is based on the public or private 
character of the persons with whom the right is connected, 
public persons being the state or its delegates. Austin, holding 
that the state cannot be said to have legal rights or duties, recog- 
nizes no such distinction. The term “ public law ” he confines 
strictly to that portion of the law which is concerned with political 
conditions, and which ought not to be opposed to the rest of the 
law, but ” ought to be inserted in the law of persons as one of the 
limbs or members of that supplemental department.” 

Lastly, following Austin, the main division of the law of things 
is into (i) primary rights with primary relative duties, (2) .sanc- 
tioning rights with sanctioning duties (relative or ab.soliite). 
The former exist, a.s it has been put, for their own sake, the latter 
for the sake of the former. Rights and duties ari.se from facts 
and events ; and facts or events which are violations of rights and 
duties are delicts or injuries. Rights and duties which ari.se from 
delicts arc remedial or sanctioning, their object being to prevent 
the violation of rights which do not arise from delicts. 

There is much to be said for Frederic Harrison’s view (first 
expressed in the h'orlnightly Review^ vol. xxxi.), that the re- 
arrangement of English law on the basis of a scientific classifi- 
cation, whether Austin's or any other, would not result in 
advantages at all compensating for its difficulties. If anything 
like a real code were to be attempted, the scientific classification 
would be the best; but in the absence of that, and indeed 
in the absence of any habit on the part of English lawyers 
of studying the system as a whole, the arrangement of fads 
does not very much matter. It is essential, however, to the 
abstract study of the principles ol law, St'ientific arrangement 
might also be observ'ed with advantage in treatises affecting 
to give a view of the whole law, especially those which arc 
meant for educational rather than professional uses. As an 
example of the practical application of a scientifi<! system of 
(ia.ssification to a complete body of law, we may point to W. A. 
Hunter’s elaborate Exposition of Roman Law (1876), 

Jt is impossible to present the conclusions of historical juris- 
prudence in anything like the same shape as those which we have 
been discussing. Under the heading Jukisprudence, Compara- 
tive, an account will be found of the method and results of what 
is practically a new science. The inquiry is in that stage whicli 
is indiaited in one way by describing it as a philosophy. It 
resembles, and is indeed only part of, the study which is described 
as the philosopliy of history. Its chief interest has been in the 
light which it has thrown upon rules of law and legal institutions 
which had been and are generally contemplated as positive facts 

XV. T() 
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mcrdy, without nfcrcnce to their history , or hare been associated 
historically with principles and institutions not really connected 
with them. 

The historical treatment of law displaces some very remarkable 
misconceptions. Peculiarities and anomalies abound in every 
legal s:^tem ; and> as soon as laws become Itie special atiidy (rf a 
professional class, some mode of explamm^ or reconciling them 
will be resorted to. One of the prehistorical ways otf philosc^ 
phizing about law was to account for what wanted explanation 
by some theory about the origin of tedhnieal words. ^ This implied 
some previons study of words and their history, and is an instance 
of the deep-seated and persistent tendency of the human mind 
to identify names with riie things they represent. The ImtHyites 
of Jnsthrian abound in explanations, founded on a su^^sed 
derivation of some leading term. TesUmenhtm, we are told, ex 
€0 appdlatur qttod testatio men^s est. A testamnit was no doubt, 
in effect, a declaration of intention on the part of the testator 
when this was written. But the centum is a mere termination, 
andhasnothingtodowith w^w^atall. TheMstory of testaments^ 
which, it may tie noted incidentally, has been developed with 
conspicuous success, p^/es a totally different meaning to the 
institution from that which was expressed by thi^fancifid deriva- 
tion. So the perplexing subject of possessio was supposed in 
some way to be eicplained by the derivation from pern and stdeo 
— quasi sedibus posztia, Pasthumi was supposed to be a com-- 
pound of post and ‘humus. These examples belong to the class 
of rationalizit^ derivatiens with which students of philosophy are 
familiar. Their characteristic is that they are suggested by 
some prominent feature of the thing as it then appeared to 
observers — ^which feature thereupon tecomes identified with the 
essence of the thing at aU times and places. 

Another prehistorical mode of explaining law may be described 
as metaphysical. It conceives of a rule or principle of law as 
existing by virtue of some more general rule or prmdple in the 
nature of things. Thus, in the English law of inheritance, until 
the passing of the Inheritance Act 1833, an estate belonging to 
a deceased intestate would pass to ins untile or aunt, to the 
exclusion of his father or other lineal ancestor. Tliis anomaly 
from an early time excited the curiosity of lawyers, and the 
explanation accepted in the time of Bracton was that it was an 
example of the general law of nature : “ Descendit itaque jus 
quasi ponderosum quid cadens deorsum recta Irnea vel trans- 
versali, et nunquam reascendit ea via qua des^^idit.’’ It has 
been suggested that the “ rule really results from the associations 
involved in the word descent.” It seems more likely, however, 
that these associations explained rather than that they suggested 
the rule — that the omission of the lineal ancestor existed in 
custom before il was discovered to be in harmony with the law 
of nature. It would imply more influence than the reasoning 
of lawyers is likely to have exercised over the development of 
law at that time to believe that a purely artificial inference of 
this kind should have established so veiy remarkable a rule. 
However that may be, the explanation is typical of a way of 
looking at law which was common enough before the dawn of 
the historical method. Minds capable of reasoning in this way 
were, if possible, farther removed from the conceptions implied 
in the reasoning of the analytical jurists than they were from 
the historical method itself. In this connexion it may be noticed 
that the great work of Blackstone marks an era in the develop- 
ment of legal ideas in England. It was not merely the first, as 
it still remains the only, adequate attempt to expound the leading 
principles of the whole body of law, but it was distinctly inspired 
by a rationalizing method. Blackstone tried not merely to 
express but to illustrate legal rules, and he had a keen sense of 
the value of historical illustrationa. He worked of course with 
the materials at his command. His manner and his are 
obnoxious alike to the modem jurist afad to the modern historian. 
He is accused by the one of perverting history, and by the other 
of confusing the law. But his scheme is a great advance on 
anything Umt had been attempted before; and, if his work has 
been prdific in popular fallacies, at all events it enriched English 
literature by a conspectus of the law, in which the logical 


coitnexion of its principles inter se, and its relations to histmeal 
facts, were distinctly if erroneously recogoized. 

While the historical method has sup^aedod the verbal and 
metaphysical explanation cf legal principles, it has apparently, 
in some cases, come into conflict with the conclustons of the 
analytical school. The difference between the two systems conies 
out most conspicuomly in relation to customs. There is an 
unavoidable breek in the analytical method between societies 
in which rules are backed by reflated physical force and those 
in which no such force exists. At what point in its devebp- 
inent a given society passes into the condition of ” an independent 
political society ” it may not be eaey to determine, for the 
evidence is obscure and coirflioting. To the historical jurist 
there is no such breach. The rule which in one stage of society 
is a law, in asiother merely a <nde of ” positive morality,” is the 
same thing to him tbnnighout. By the Irish I^and Act 1861 the 
I Ulster custom of tenant^ight and other analogous customs were 
I bgaheed. For the purposes of analytical jurisprudence there is 
j no need to go beyond the act of fwliament. The laws known as 
the Ulster custom are laws solely in virtue of the sovereign 
govemment. Between the law as ft now is and the custom as it 
existed before the act there is all the difference in the world. 
To the historical jurist no such separation is possible. His 
account of the law would not only be incomplete without embrace 
ing the precedent custom, but the act whkb made the custom 
kw is only one of the facts, and by no means the most significant 
or important, in the history of its devebpment. An exactly 
parallel case is the tegaAiaation in England of that customary 
tenant'^ght known as copyhold. It is to tiie historical jurist 
exactly the same thing as the legalization of the Ulster tenant 
right. In the one case a practice was made law by formal legis- 
lation, and in the other without formal legislation. And there 
can be very little doubt that in an earlier stage of society, when 
formal legislation had not become the rule, the custom would 
have been legalized relatively much sooner than it actually was. 

Custom.^ then are the same thing as laws to the historical 
jurist, and his business is to trace the influences under which they 
have grown up, flourished and decayed, their dependence on 
the intellectual and moral conditions of society at different 
times, and their reaction upon them. The recognized science 
— and such it may now be considered to be— with which historical, 
or more properly comparative, jurisprudence has most analogy is 
the science of language. Laws and customs are to the one what 
words are to the otb^, and each separate municipal system has 
its analogue in a language. Legal systems are related together 
like languages and dialects, and the investigation in both cases 
brings us back at last to the meagre and obscure records of 
savage custom and speech. A great mast(*r of the science of 
language (Max Muller) has indeed distinguished it firom juris- 
prudence, as belonging to a totally different ckss of sciences. 
” It is perfectly true,” he says, ” that if language be the work of 
man in the same sense in which a statue, or a temple, or a poem, 
or a law are properly called the works of man, the science of 
language would have to be classed asan historical science. We 
should have a history <yf language as we have a bistcry of art, of 
poetry and of jurisprudence ; but we could not clatm for it a 
place side by side with the various branches of natural history.” 
Whatever to the proper position of either philology or juris- 
prudence in relation to the natural sciences, it would not be 
difficult to show that laws and customs on the whole are equally 
independent of the efforts of individual human wills— which 
appears to be what is meant by language not being the work of 
man. The most complete acceptance of Austin’s theory that 
law everywhere and always is the command of the sovereign does 
not mvolve any withdrawal of laws fremo the domain of natural 
science, does not in the least interfere with the scientific stud}^ 
of thek affinitiefi and relationships. Max Muller elsewhere 
illustrates hts conception of the different relation of words and 
laws to the individual will by the story of the emperor Tiberius, 
who was iwroved for a grammatlt^ mistake by Marcellus, 
wherieupon Capito, another grammarian, deserved that, if what 
the emperor said was not good Latin, it would soon be so. 
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*' €apito/’ saidMm'ccllus/* is a ]iar;jof> Caesar^ thou canst give 
the Roman citizenship to men, but not to words/' Xhe mere 
knpulsc of a singie mind, even that of a Romtin empmr, how* 
ever, probably counts for tittk more in law than it does in 
language. Even in^ language one pewerlui intellect or one influx 
ential academy may, by its own decree, give a bent to inodes of 
iqieecb which they wot^ not otherwise have taken. Hut whether 
law or language be conventionBl or natural is really an obsolete 
question, and the difierence between historical and natural 
sciences in the last result is one of names. 

The application of thehistoricaimetbod to law has not resulted 
in anything like the discoveries which have made comparative 
philology a science. There is no Grixnira's law for jurisprudence ; 
but something has been done in that direddon by the discovery 
of die analog^ processes and principles wbidi underlie leg^ 
systems having no external reseinblanoe to each other* But 
the historical method has been applied with special success a 
single system--*the Roman kw. The Roman law presents itself 
to the l^orical student in two difierent aspects, it is, regarded 
as the law of the Roman Republic and limpire, a system whose 
history can be traced throughout a great part of its duration 
with certainty, and in parts with great detail. It is, moreover, 
a body of rationalized legal f^nciples which may be considered 
apart from the state system ia which they were developed, and 
which have, in fact, entered into the jurisprudence of the whole of 
modern Europe on the strength of tfacir own abstract authority 
— so much so that the continued existence of the civil law, after 
the fall of the Empire, is entitled to be considered one of the first 
discoveries of the historical method. Alike, therefore, in its 
original history, as the law of the Roman state, and as the source 
from which the fundamental principles of modem laws have 
been taken, the Roman law presented the most obvious and 
attractive subject of historical study. An immense impulse 
was given to the history of Roman law by the discovery of the 
Insiituies ol Gaius in i8i6. A complete view of Roman law, 
as it existed three centuries and a half before Justinian, was 
then obtained, and as the later InsHtules were, in point of form, 
it recension of those of Gaius, the comparison of the two stages 
in legal history was at once easy and fruitful. JWoreover, Gaius 
dealt with antiquities of the law wliicb bad becx)me obsolete in the 
time of Justinian, and were passed over by him without notice. 

Nowhere did Roman law in its modern aspect give a stronger 
impulse to the study of legal history than in Germany. The 
historical school of German jurists led the reaction of national 
sentiment against the proposals for a general code made by 
Thibaut. They were accused by their opponents of setting up 
the law of past times as intrinsically entitled to be observed, and 
they were no doubt strongly inspired by reverence for customs 
and traditions. Through the examination of their own custom* 
ary laws, and through elimination and separate study of the 
Roman element therein, they were led to form general views of 
the history of legal principles. In the hands of Saviguy, the 
greatest master of the school, the historical theory was developed 
into a universal philoeophy of law, covering the ground which 
we should assign sepAvatelv to jurisprudence, analytical and his* 
iorical,and to theoiries of legislation. There is not in Savigny's 
system the faintest approach to the Austinian analysis. The 
range of it is not the an^ysis of law as a command, but that of a 
Reektsverkdlinus or l^al relation, Far from regarding law as 
the creation of the will of individuals, he maintains it to be the 
natural outcome of the consciousness of the ]:^op]e, like their 
social habits or their language. And he assimilates changes in 
law to changes in language. ** As in the life of individual men 
no moment ol complete stillness is experienced, but a c<^nstant 
organic development, such also is the case in the life of nations, 
and in every individual element in which this collective life 
consists ; so we find in language a constant formation and develop* 
ment, and in the same way in Jaw.” German jurisprudence is 
daffkexied by metaphysical thought, and weakened, as we beheve, 
by defective analysis of positive law. But its conception of 
laws is exceedinedy favoureble to the growth of a historical 
philiXK^ifay, the results of which have a value of their own, apart 
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altogether from the character of the first prindples. Such, 
for instance, is Savigny's famous examiiwrtioit of the law of 
possession. 

There is only one other system of law which is worthy of being 
placed by the side of Roman law, and that is the law of England. 
No ath^ European system can be compared with that which is 
origin and substratum of them all; but England, as it happens, 
is isolated in jurisprudence. She has solved her legal problems 
for herself. Wliatever element of Roman law may exist in the 
English system has come in, whether by conscious adaptation or 
oth^ise, ab extra; it is not of the essence of the system, nor 
does it form a large portion of the system. And, while English 
law is thus historically independent of Roman law, it is in all 
respects worthy of being associated with it on its own merits. 
Its originality, or, if the phrase be preferred, its peculiarity, is 
not more remarkable tlian the intellectual qualities which have 
gone tr its formation^the ingenuity, the rigid logic, the reason- 
ableness, of the generations of lawyers and judges who have 
built it up. This may seem extravagant praise for a legal system, 
the faults of which are and always have been matter of daily 
complaint, but it would be endorseu by all unprejudiced students. 
What men complain of is tlie practical hardship and inconve- 
nience of some rule or process of law. Ihcy know, for example, 
that the law of real property is exceedingly complicated, and 
that, among other things, it makes the conveyance of land ex- 
' pensive. But the technical law of real property, which rests to 
this day on ideas tluit have been buried for centuries, has never- 
theless the qualities we Ixavc named. So too witli the law of 
procedure as it existed under the science ” of special pleading. 
The greatest practical law reformer, imd the severest critic of 
existing systems that has ever appeared in any age or country, 
Jeremy Bcntham, has admitted this ; Confused, indetermi- 
nate, inadequate, ill-adapted, .and inconsistent as to a vast 
extent the provision or no provision would be found to be that 
has been made by it for the various cases tliat have happened 
to present themselves for decision, yet in the character of a 
repository of such cases it affords, for the mnnufactory of real 
law, a stock of materials which is beyond all jirice, 'iYaverse 
the whole continent of Europe, ransack all the libraries bekmgmg 
to all the jurisprudential systems of the s(?vcral political states, 
add the contents together, you would not be able to comjxise a 
collection of cases equal in variety, in amplitude, in clearness of 
statement— in a word, all points taken together, in constructive*- 
ne.ss~to that which may be seen to be afforded by the collection . 
of English reports of adjudged cases " (Bentham's W orks^ iv. 460). 
On the other hand, the fortunes of English jurisyirudence are 
not unwortliy of comparison even with the Catholic position of 
Roman law. In the United Status of America, in India, and in 
the vast Colonial Empire, the common law of England constitute.s 
most of the legal system in actual use, or is gradually being super- 
imposed upon if. It would hardly be too much to say that 
English law of indigenous growth, and Roman law, between 
them govern the legal relations of the whole civilized world. 
Nor has the influence of the former on the intellectual habits 
and the ideas of men been much if at all inferior. Th(»se who 
set any store by the analytical jurisprudence of tlie school of 
Austin will be glad to acknowledge that it is pure outcome of 
English law. Sir Henry Maine associated its rise with the 
activity of modern legislatures, which i.s of course a characteristic’ 
of the societies in which English laws prevail. And it would 
not be difficult to show tluxt the germs of Austin's principles are 
to be found in legal writers who never dreamed (^f analy.sing a 
law. It is certainly remarkable, at all events, that the accep- 
tance of Austin’s svstem is as yet confined strictly to the domain 
of English law. Maine found no trarc of its being even known 
to the jurists of the Continent, and it would appear that it has 
been equally without influence in ScoMand, which, like the ton- 
iinent of Europe, is essentially Roman in the fundamental 
elements of its jurisprudence. 

The substanoe ni the above article ia rep^^ted from Profeaior E. 
Robertson's (Lord Lochee's) article “ Law,'' in the 9th cd. of this 
work. 
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Among numerous English textbooks, those specially worth men- 
tion arc; T, E. Holland, The Elements of Jufisprudence (1880; 
loth od., 1906) ; J, Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence (4th ed., 1873) ; 
W. jetliro Drown, The Austinian Theory of Law (1906) ; Sir F. Pollocic, 
A Pirst Book on Jurisprudence (1896; 2nd ed., i904\. 

JURISPRUDENCE, COMPARATIVE. The ol)ject of this 
article is to give a general survey of the study of the evolution 
of law. It IS not concerned with analytical jurisprudence as a 
theory of legal thought, or an encyclopaedic introduction to 
legal teaching. Jurisprudence in such a philosophic or peda- 
gogical sense has certainly to reckon with the methods and 
results of a comparative study of law, but its aims are distinct 
from those of the latter ; it deals with more general problems. 
On the other hand, the comparative study of law may itself be 
treated in two different ways ; it may be directed to a comparison 
of existing systems of legislation and law, with a view to tracing 
analogies and contrasts in the treatment of practical problems 
and taking note of expedients and of possible solutions. Or else 
it may aim at discovering the principles regulating the develop- 
ment of legal systems, with a view to explain the origin of insti- 
tutions and to study the conditions of their life. In the first 
sense, comparative jurisprudence resolves itself into a study of 
home and foreign law (cf. Hofmann in the Zeiischrift fur das 
privat und dffenlliche Rechi der Gegenwart, 1878). In the second 
sense, comparative jurisprudence is one of the aspects of so- 
called sociology, being the study of social evolution in the 
special domain of law. From this point of view it is, in substance, 
immaterial whether the legal phenomena subjected to investi- 
gation are an(;icnt or modem, are drawm from civilized or from 
primitive communities. The fact that they arc being observ^ed 
and explained as features of social evolution characterizes the 
inquiry and forms the distinctive attribute separating these 
studies from kindred subjects. It is only natural, however, 
that early periods and primitive conditions have attra(tte<i 
investigators in this field more than recent developments. The 
interest of students seems to have stood in inverse ratio to 
the chronological vicinity of the facts under consideration — the 
farther from the observer, the more suggestive and worthy of 
attc^jition the facts were found to b(\ This peculiarity is easily 
explained if w^e take into account the tendency of all evolution- 
ary investigations to obtain a view of origins in order to follow 
up the threads of development from their initial starting-point. 
Besides, it has been urged over and over again that the simph'r 
phenomena of ancient and primitive society afford more con- 
venient material for generalizations as to legal evolution than 
the extremely complex legal institutions of civilized nations. 
Bui there is no determined line of division between ancient and 
modern comparative jurisprudence in so far as both are aiming 
at the study of legal development. The law of Islam or, for 
that matter, the German civil code, may be taken up as a subject 
of study quite as much as the code of Hammurabi or the marriage 
customs of Australian tribes. 

The fact that the comparative study of legal e\'olution is 
chiefiy represented by investigations of early institutions is 
therefore a characteristic, but not a necessary feature in the 
treatment of the subject. But it is essential to this treatment 
that it should be historical and comparative. Historical, because 
it is only as history, i,c. a sequence of stages and events, that 
development can be thought of. Comparative, because it is 
not the casual notices about one or the other chain of historical 
facts that can supply the basis for any scientific induction, 
('omparisons of kindred processes have to be made in order to 
arrive at any conception of their general meaning and scientific 
regularity. As linguistic science differs from philolog)^ in so 
far as it treats of the general evolution of language and not of 
particular languages, even so comparative jurisprudence differs 
from the liistory of law as a study of general legal evolution 
distinct from the development of one or the other national 
branch of legal enactment. Needless to say that there are in- 
termediate shades between these groups, but it is not to these 
shades we have to attend, but to the main distinctions and 
divisions. 

1. The idea that the legal enactments and customs of different = 


countries should be compared for the pu^ose of deducing 
general principles from them is as old as political science itself, 
It was realized with especial vividness in epochs when a con- 
siderable material of observations was gathered from different 
i sources and in various forms. The wealth of varieties and the 
recurrence of certain leading views in them led to comparison 
and to generalizations based on comparison, Aristotle, who 
lived at the close of a period marked by the grov/th of free 
Greek cities, summarized, as it were, their political experience 
in his Constitutions and Politics) students of these know that 
the Greek philosopher had to deal with not only public law and 
political institutions, but also to some extent private, criminal 
law, equity, the relations between law and morals, &c. 

Another great attempt at comparative observation was made 
at the close of the pre-revolutionary period of modem Europe. 
Montesquieu took stock of the analogies and contrasts of law in 
the commonwealths of his time and tried to show to what 
extent particular enactments and rules were dependent on certain 
general currents in the life of societies — on forms of government, 
on moral conditions corresponding to these, and ultimately on 
the geographical facts with which various nationalities and states 
have to reckon in their development. 

These were, however, only slight beginnings, general forecasts 
of a coming line of thought, and Montesquieu’s remarks on laws 
and legal customs read now almost as if they were meant to 
serve as materials for social utopias, although they were by no 
means conceived in this sense. At this distance of time we 
cannot help perceiving how fragmentary, incomplete and un- 
critical his notions of the facts of legal history w^ere, and how 
.strongly his thought was bia.sed by didactic considerations, by 
the wish to teach his contemporaries what politics and law 
should be. 

It was reserved for the 19th century to come forward with 
connected and far-reaching investigations in this field as in 
many others. We arc not deceived by proximity and self- 
consciousness when we affirm that comparative jurisprudence, 
as understood in these introductory remarks, dates from the 
tpth century and especially from its second half. 

There were many reasons for such a new departure : two of 
these reasons have been especially manifest and decisive. The 
it)th century was an eminently historical and an eminently 
scientific age. In the domain of history it may be said that it 
opened an entirely new vista. While, speaking roughly, before 
that time history' w'as conceived as a narrative of memorable 
events, more or less skilful, more or less sensational, but appealing 
primarily to the literary sense of the reader, it became in the 
course of the 19th-century an encyclopaedia of reasoned know- 
ledge, a means of understanding social life by observing its 
phenomena in the past. The immense growth of historical 
scholarship in that sense, and the transformation of its aims, 
can hardly be denied. 

Apart from the personal efforts of eminent writers, a great 
und general movement has to be taken into account in order 
to explain this remarkable stage of human thought. The 
historic bent of mind of i9th centurj^ thinkers was to a great 
extent the result of heightened political and cultural self-con- 
sciousness, It was the reflection in the world of letters of the 
tremendous upheaval in the states of Europe and America 
which took place from the close of the i8th century onwards. 
As one of the greatest leaders of the movement, Niebuhr, 
pointed out, the fact of being a witness of such struggles and 
catastrophes as the American Revolution, the French Revolu- 
tion, the Napoleonic Empire and the national reaction against it, 
taught every" one to think historically, to appreciate the impor- 
tance of historical factors, to measure the force not only of 
logical argument and moral impulse, but also of instinctive 
habits and traditional customs. It is not a matter of chance 
that the historical school of jurisprudence, Savigny’s doctrine 
of the organic growrth of law, was formed and matured while 
Europe collected its forces after the most violent revolutionary 
crisis it had ever experienced, and in most intimate con- 
nexion witli the romantic movement, a movement animated by 
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enthusiastic belief in the historical, traditional life of social stantly on questions of family law, marriage, property, puVjlic 
groups as opposed to the intellectual conceptions of indi- authority, in his attempt to reconstruct the common civilizat ion 
vidualistic radicalism. of the Aryan race, and he did so on the strength of a comparati\ v' 

On the other hand, the 19th century was a scientific age and study of terms used in the different Indo-European languages, 
especially an age of biological science. Former periods — the He showed, for instance, how the idea of protection was tht‘ 
i6th and 17th centuries especially — had bequeathed to it high predominant element in the position of the father in the Aryan 
standards of scientific investigation, an ever-incrcasing weight household. The names pitary patety iraTyfu iather, which 
of authority in the direction of an exact study of natural phe- recur in most branches of the Aryan race, go back to a root p(h, 
nomcna and a conception of the world as ruled by laws and not pointing to guardianship or protection. Thus we arc led lo 
by capricious interference. But these scientific view.s had been consider the patria potestas, so stringently formulated in Roman 
chiefly applied in the domain of mathematics, astronomy and law, as an expression of a common Aryan notion, which was 
physics; although great discoveries had already been made in already m existence before the Aryan tribes parted ( ompany and 
physiology and other branches of biology, yet the achievements went their different ways. Descriptions of Aryan early culture 
of 19th-century students in this respect far surpassed those of have been given several times since in connexion with linguistic 
the preceding period. And the doctrine of transformation observations. An example is W, E. Hearn’s Aryan Household 
which came to occupy the cratral place in scientific thought was (1879). Fustel de Coulanges’ famous volume on the ancient 
eminently fitted to co-ordinate and suggest investigations of cityandRudolf von Jhering’s studies of primitive Indo-European 
social facts. As F. York Powell put it, Darwin is the greatest institutions ( Vorgeschickte der IndoeuropUer) start from similar 
historian of modem times, and certainly an historic not in the observations, although the first of these scholars is chiefly 
sense of a reader of annals, but in that of a guide in the under- interested in tracing the influence of religion on the material 
standing of organic evolution. Though much is expressed in arrangements of life, while the latter draws largely on principles 
the one name of Darwin, it is pei*haps even more momentous as a of public and private law, studied more especially in Roman 
symbol of the tendency of a great age than as a mark of personal antiquity* 

work. To this tendency we are indebted for the rise of anthro- 3. The chief work in that direction has been achieved in one 
pology and of sociology, of the scientific study of man and of the sense by a German scholar, B. W. Leist. His Graeco- Roman legal 
scientific study of society. Of course it ought not to be di.sre- history, his /us Gentium of Primitive Aryans y and his Jus Civile 
garded that the application of scientific principles and methods of Primitive Aryans y form the most complete and learned attempt 
to human and social facts was made possible by the growth of not only to reconstitute the fundamental rules of (‘ommon 
knowledge in regard to savage and half-civilized nations called Aryan law before the separation of tongues and nations, but also 
forth by the increased activity of European and American to trace the influence of lliis original stock of juridical ideas in 
business men, administrators and explorers. Ethnography and the later development of different branches of the Aryan rac e, 
ethnology have brought some order into the wealth of materials j These three books present three stages of compari.son, marked 
accumulated by generations of workers in this direction, and it I by a successive widening of the horizon. He began his legal 
is with their help that the far-reaching generalizations of modern ' history by putting together the data as to Roman and (ireek 
inquirers as to man and society have been achieved. : legal origins; in the AU-arisches Jus Gentium the material of 

2. It is not difficult to see that the comparative study of . Hindu law is not only drawn into the range of observation, but 
legal evolution finds its definite place in a scientific scheme j becomes its very centre; in the Alt-arisehes Jus Civile the legal 
elaborated from such points of view. Let us see how, as a 1 cu.stoms of the Zend branch, of Celts, Germans and Slav.s, are 
matter of fact, the study in question arose and what its progress | taken into account, although the most important part of the 
has been. The immediate incitement for the formation of com- | inquiry is still directed to the combination of Hindu, Greek and 
parative jurisprudence was given by the great di.scoveries of Roman laww In this way Leist builds up his theories )jy the 
comparative philology. When the labours of Franz Bopp, j comparative method, but he restricts its use consciously and cun- 
August Schleicher, Max Muller, VV. D. Whitney and others ; sistently to a definite range. He does not want to plunge into 
revealed the profound connexion between the different branches haphazard analogies, but seeks common ground before all things 
of the Indo-European race in regard to their languages, and in order to be able to watch for the appearance of ramification.s 
showed that the development of these languages proceeded on j and to explain them^ According to his view comparison is of 
lines which might be studied in a strictly scientific manner, on use only between “ coherent ” lines of facts. Common origin, 
the basis of comparative observation and with the object of not similarity of features, appears to him as the fundamental 
tracing the uniformities of the process, it was natural that basis for fruitful comparison. It may be said that Lcist’.s work 
students of religion, of folk-lore and of legal institutions took is charat^terized by the attempt to draw up a continuous history 
up the same method and tried to win similar results (Sir H. ! of a supposed archaic common law of the Aryan race rather 
Maine, Rede lecture in Village CommunitieSy 3rd ed.). ! than to put different solutions of kindred legal problems by the 

It is interesting to note that one of the leading scholars of the I side of each other. For him Aryan tribal organization with its 
Germanistic revival in the beginning of the 19th century, Jacob 1 double-sided relationship — (!ognatic and agnatic — through men 
Grimm, a compeer of Savigny in his own line, took up with | and through women — is one, and although he does not draw its 
fer/ent zeal and remarkable results not only the scientific study picture as Fustel dc Coulanges does by the help of trait.s taken in- 
of the German language, but also that of Germanic mythology discriminately from Hindu, Roman and (ireek material, although 
and popular law. His Rechtsalterthumer are still unrivalled as a he notices division.s, degrees and variations, at liottom he writc.s 
collection of data as to the legal lore of Teutonic tribes. Their the history of one set of principles exemplified and modulated, 
basis is undoubtedly a narrow one : they treat of the varieties of j as it were, in the six or seven main varieties of the race. Even 
legal custom among the continental Germans, the Scandinavians so the nine rules of conduct prescribed by Hindu sacral law 
and the Germanic tribes of Great Britain, but the method of are, according to his view, the directing rules of Homan, Greek, 
treatment is already a comparative one. Grimm takes up the Germanic, Celtic, Slavonic legal cu.stom — the duties in regard to 
different subjects — property, contract, procedure, succession, gods, parents and fatherland, guests, personal purity, the pro- 
crime, &c. — ^and examines them in the light of national, provin- hibitions against homicide, adultery and theft —arc variations 
dal and local customs, sometimes noticing expressly affinities of one and the same religious, moral and legal system, and tlieir 
with Roman and Greek law {e*g» the subject of imprisonment for ' original unity is reflected and proved by the unity of legal 
debt, Rechtsalterthumer y 4th ed., vol. ii, p. 165). | terminology itself. 

A broader basis was taken up by a linguist who tried lo trace The same leading idea is embodied in the books of Otto 
the primitive institutions and customs of the early Aryans before ' .Schrader — Urgeschichte und Sprachvergleichung (ist cd., 1883; 
their separation into divers branches. Adolphe Pictet {Les ' 2nd ed., 1890) and Reallexikon der indogermanischen Alter- 
Origines indo-europeenneSy i. 1859; ii- 1863) haal to touch con- ! tumskunde (1901). In this case we have to do not with a jurist 
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but irit'h u liniifuJst and a student of cultural history. Kis j 
training made him especially fit tb trace the national affini^s i 
in the data of language, and the sense of the intimate connexion 
between the growth of institutions on one side, of words and 
linguistic forms cm the other, underlies all his investigations. 
But Schrader testifies also to another powerful influence— to that 
of Victor Helm, the author of a remarkable book on early civili- 
zation, Ktdiurpftanztn und Hausthierein ihrm tfhergang aus Asien 
in Europa (ist ed., 1870; 7th ed., 1902), dealing with the migra- 
tions of tribes and their modes of acquiring material civilization. 
Although the linguistic and archaeological sides naturally pe- i 
dominate in Schrader's works, he has constantly to consider 
legal subjects, and he strives conscientiously to obtain a dear and 
common-sense view of the early legal notions of the Aryans. 
Speaking of the ordeals,” the ” waging of God's law/' for 
example, he traces the customs of purification by fire, water, 
iron, «c., to the practice of oaths (San.s. ant] Gr. dfxyvfAi; O. Ital. 

first group; O. Ger. (tips, Ir. Seth second group; O. 
Norse rota, Arm. erdnum^J swear «« third gmup). llie central 
idea of the ordeal is thus shown to be the imprecation — “ Let 
him be cursed whose as.scfrtion is false.” 

The comparative study of the Aryan group assumed another 
aspect in the works of Sir Henry Maine. He did not rdy on 
linguistic affinities, but made great use of another element of 
investigation which plays hardly any part in the books of the 
writers mentioned hitherto. His best personal preparation for 
the task was that he had not only taught law in England) but 
had come into contact with living legal customs in India, For 
him the comparison between the legal lore of Home and that of 
India did not depend on linguistic roots or on the philological 
study of the laws of Maim, but was the result of recognizing 
again and again, in actual modem custom, the views, rules and 
institutions of which fie had read in Gaius or in the fragments 
of the Twelve Tables. The sense of historical analogy and evolu- 
tion which had shoum itself already in the lectures on Aneienf 
Lavf, which, after all, were mainly a presentment of Koman legal 
history mapped out by a man of the world, averse from pedantic 
disquisitions. But what appears as the expression of Maine's 
personal aptitude and intelligent reading in Ancient Law gets 
to be the interpretation of popular legal principles by modern as 
well as by ancient instances of their application in Village Cmn- 
munities, The Early History of JnsiitnU'ons, Early Law and Cusiofn. 
The evolution of property in land out of archaic collectivism, 
ancient forms of contract and compulsion, rudimentary forms of 
feudalism and the like, were treated in a new light in conse- 
quence of systematic comparisons with the conditions not only 
of India but of southern Slavonic nations, medieval celts and 
Teutons. This breadth of view seemed startling when the 
lectures appeared, and the original treatment of the subject 
was hailed on all sides as a most welcome new departure in the 
study of legal customs and institution.^. And yet Maine set 
very definite toundaries to his comparative surveys. He re- 
nounced the chronological limitation confining such inquiries 
to the domain of antiquaries, but he upheld the ethnographical 
limitation confining them to laws of the same race. In his case 
it was the Aryan race, and in his Law and Cusloni he opposed in 
a determined manner the attempts of more daring students to 1 
extend to the Aryans generalizations drawn from the life of 
savage tribes unconnectctl with the Aiyans by blood. 

Thus, notwithstanding all diversities in the treatment of 
particular problems, one leading methodical principle runs 
through the works of aH the above-mentioned exponents of 
comparative study. It was to proceed on the basis of common 
origin and on the assumption of a certain common stock of 
laugua^, religion, material culture, and law to start with. 
What Kctct, LcTSt, Schrader and Maine were doing for the 
Aryans, F. Hommel, Robertson Smith and others did in a lesser 
degree for the Semitic race. 

4. The literary group which started frem the discoverie.s of 
comparative philology and histoiy was met on the way by what 
may be called the efthnological school of inquirers. The original 
impetus was given, in this case, by jurists and historiams who 
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todk up the study in the field aiiciewt histoiy^ but treated it 
from the beginning in such a way as to break up the subdivisions 
of historic races and to direct the inquiry to aatate of c^dturabest 
i]9u^trated by savage customs. The first impulse may be said 
to have come fram J. J. Bacholen {MnUerrecht, x86t$ AwH- 
quarische Brief e, 1880 ; Die Sage von Tana^wU)* AH the repre- 
sentatives of Aryan antiquities are atone in laying stress on thr 
patriarchal and agnatic system of the kindreds m the difieretit 
Aryan nations; even Leist, although dwelling on the importanae 
of cognatic ties, looks to agnatic relationship for the expianor 
tion of military organization and political authority. A^ tm- 
doubtedly, if we argue from the predominant facts and from the 
linguistic evidence erf parallel terms, we are led to assume that 
already before their separation the Aryans lived in a patriarclial 
state of society. N ow, Bachof en dincovered in the very tradition 
of classical antiquity traces of a fundamentally different state 
of things, the central conception of which was not patriarchal 
power, but maternity, relationship being traced through mothers, 
Hie wife presenting the constant and directing element of the 
household, while the husband (and perhaps several husbands) 
joined her from time to time in more or less inconstant unions. 
Snch a state of society is definitely (Ascribed by Herodotus ii> 
the case of the Lycians, it is clearly tiotic^hle even in latter his- 
torical times in Sparta; the passage from this matriarchal 
conception to the recognition of the claims of the father is 
refiocted in poetical fiction in the famous Orestes myth, based 
on the straggle tx^tween the moral incitement which prompted 
the son to avenge his father and the absolute reverence lor the 
mother required by ancient law. Although chiefly drawing his 
materials from classical literature, Baclmfen included in his 
Antiquarian iMters an interesting study of the marriage custom 
and systems of relationship of the Malabar Coast in India; they 
attracted his attention Ijy the contrasts between different layers 
of legal tradition— the Brahmans li\ing in patriarchail oidor, 
while the class next to them, the Nayirs (Nairs), follow rules of 
matriarchy. 

Similar ideas were put forward in 0. more comprehensive form 
by J. F. McLennan. His early volume {Studies in Ancient 
History, 1876) contains several es.says published some time before 
that date. He starts from the wide occurrence of marriage by 
capture in primitive societies, and groups the tril^es of which 
we have definite knowledge into endogamous and oxogamous 
societies according as they take their wives from among the 
kindred or outside it. Marriage by capture and by purchase 
are signs of exogamy, connected with the aistom in manj' tribes 
of killing female offspring. The development of marriage by 
capture and purchase is a powerful agent in bringing about 
patriarchal rule, agnatic relationship, and the formation of ( Ians 
or genies, but the more primitive forms of relationship appear 
as variations of systems based on mother-right. These view^ 
are aupjwrted \yy ethnological observations and used as a clue 
to the histoiy of relationship and family law in ancient Greece. 
In further contributions published after McLennan's death 
these researches are supplemented and developed in many ways. 
The peculiarities of exogamous societies, lor instance, are tran^ 
back to the even more primitive practice of Totemi.sm, the 
grouping of men according to their conceptions of animal worslup 
and to their symbols. Mcliennan’s line of inquiry was taken up 
in a very effective manner not only by anthropologists like 
E. B. Tylor or A. Lang, but also in a more special maimer by 
students of primitive family law. One of the most brilHanV 
monographs m this direction is Robertson Smith’s study of 
Kinship and Marriage in Arabia, 

But perhaps the most decisive influence was exercised on 
the development of the ethnological study of law by the dis- 
coveries of an American, Lewis H. Morgan. In his epoch- 
making works on Systems of Consanguinity {iSKx)) and on Ancient 
Society (1877) he drew attention to the remarkable fact that in 
the case of a number of tribes — the Red Indians of America, the 
Axfstralkm black tribes, some of the polar races, and several 
Asiatic tribes, mostly of Turanian race — degrees of relationship 
are reckoned and distinguished by names, not as ties between 
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iadhriduab. bot as ties between entirefroups^ classes or genera- 
tions. Instead of a mother and a lather a man speaks of fathers 
and mothers; ail the individuals of a certain gr^p are deemed 
hosbands or wives of oorresponding mdividitals of another group; 
sisters and brothers have to be sought in entire generations, and 
not among the descendants of a definite and common parent, and 
so forth. There are variations and types in these forms of 
organization, and intermediate links may be traced between 
unions of omsanguine people— ^brothers and sisters of the same 
blood — cm the one hand, and the monogamic marriage prevailing 
nowada3rs, on the other; but iiie central and most strikii^ fact 
seems to be that in early civdizations, in conditions whi^ we 
should attribute to savage and barbarian life, marriage appears 
as a tie, not between single pairs, liut between classes, aU the 
men of a class being regarded as potential or actual husbands 
of the women of a corresponding class, h'acts of this kind 
produce very peculiar and elaborate systems of relationship, 
which have been copiously illustrated by Morgan in his tables. 
In his Ancient Socuiy he attempted to reduce all the known 
fornis and facts of marriage ai^ kinship arrangements to a 
comprehemive view of evolution leadii^ up the Aryan, 
Semitic and Uralian family, as exhibiting the most mo^rn 
type of relationship. 

These observations, m conjunction with Bachofen’s and 
McLennan’s teaching on motfaer^-right, brought about a complete 
change of perspective in the comparative stu^ of man and 
society. The ri^ts of ethnologists to have their say in regard 
to leg^, poHtical and social development was forcibly illustrated 
from both ends, as it were. On the one hand, cla^:fical untiquliy 
itself proved to be a rather thin layer of human civilization 
hardly snfiicient to conceal the long periods of b^barism and 
primitive evolution which had gone to its making. On the 
other hand, unexpected combinations in regard to family, 
property, social order, were discovered in every r oraer of the 
inhabited world, and our trite notions as to the character of 
laws and institutions were reduced to the rank of variations on 
themes which recur over and over again, but may be and have 
been treated in very different ways. 

There is no need to speak of the use made of etlmologica] 
material in the wider range of anlhropolt^ical and sociological 
studies— the works of Tylor, Lubbock, Li]^/ert, Spencer are in 
eveiybody’s hands — but attention must be called to the lurther 
influence of the ethnological point of view in comparative 
jurisprudence. An interesting example of the passage from one ^ 
line ^ investigation to another, from the historical to the anthro- | 
pological line, if the expression may be used for the sake of I 
brevity, is presented in the works of one of the founders of the 
ZeitscHrift fur vgL RedUswissen&cho^i — Franz Bernhoft. lie 
appears in liis earlier books as an exponent of the comparative 
study of Greek and Roman antiquities, more or less in the style 
of l^ist Like the latter he was gradually incited to draw India 
into the range of hb observations, but unlike ^ist, he ended by 
fully recognizing the importance of ethnological evidience, and 
although he did not do much original research in that direction 
hiadseif, the influence of Bachofen and of the ethnoloi^ts made 
itself felt in Bemhbft*s treatment of classical antiquity itself : 
in his State> and Law m Rome at the Time af tke Kingc he starts 
from the view that patricians and plebeians represent two 
etiological layers of society — a patriarchal Aryan and a 
matriarchal pre^Aiyan one. 

But, of onirae, the utmost use was made of ethnological 
evidence by writers who cut themselves entirely free from the 
specuU study of dassical or European antiquities. The enthu- 
siasm of the explorers of new' territory led them naturally to 
disregard the peculiar claims of European development in the ! 
history of higher civilization. They wanted material for a stud) 
of the genm komc in all its ^arieties, and they had no time tc 
kxik after the minute questions of philological and antiquaihm 
resMurch which had so long constituted the daily bread of 
inquirers into the hit^ory of laws. The most cl^racteristic 
repmentatrire of the new methods of extensive comparison was 
ui^oubtedly A. H. Post ( 1839-1^)- the author of many works. 
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in which he raa^ over the whole domain of mankind— Hovas, 
Zulus, Maoris, I'unguscs, alternating in a kaleidoscopic fashion 
with Hindus, Teutons, Jews, Egyptians. Tlw order of his com- 
positions is systematic, not dironological or even eUmc^raphical 
in the sense of grouping kindred races together. He takes up 
the different subdivisions of law and traces them tlirough lul 
the various tribes which present any data in regard to them. 
His method is not only not bound by history, it is opposed to k. 
He writes : — 

“ The method of coini^arative etlmolo({y is diUerent from the 
historical method, inasmuch os it coilucls the given material from 
an entirely distinct point of view. Historical investigation tries to 
pret at the causes ot tne facts of rational life by oliserving the develop- 
tnont of th^n facts from such as preceded them within the range of 
separate kindreds, tribes and peoples, 'i'he investigation of cum 
parativc ethnology inquires alter the causes of iaets in national 
liic by coliocUnff identical or aiinihu elhnologiciil data wherever they 
may pc found in the world, and by drawing infcreiices from these 
tnaici^als to identical or similar causeit. This methiHl is therefore 
fnih unhisicrical. H severs things that have been I dihorto regarded 
as closely joined and arranges tlu!sc shieds into new combinations " 
(GfHndriss.l 14). 

Thk not a mere paradox, but the necessary outcome of the 
situation in respect of the material used. Wlmt ..s being sought 
is not common origin or a conunon stock of ideui>, but recourse 
to similar expedients in similar situations, and it is one of the 
most striking results of ethnology that it can show how' peoples 
entirely cut off from each other and even placed in very different 
planes of development can resort to analogous .solutions in 
analogous on^rgeucics. is not the custom of the .so-called 
Comade — the pretended conflnetnant of the husband when a 
child is born to lus wife— a most quaint and seemingly recondite 
ceremony ? Yet wc find it practised in the same way by Basrjues, 
Californian Indians, and some Siberian tribas. They have surely 
not borrowed from each other, nor have they kepi the ceremony 
as a remnant of the time when they formed one race ; in each 
case, evidently the passiige from u niatruirchal state to a patri- 
arclial has suggested it, and a very appropriate metlmiJ it seenus to 
e;i»tabli.sh the fact of fatherhood in a solemn and graphic though 
artificial manner, -\gain, an inscription from tlie (Cretan town 
of Gortyn, published in the American Journal of Archaeology 
(and series, vol. i., 1897) Halblierr, tells us that the weapons of 
a warrior, the wool of a woman, the plough (jf u peasant, could 
not l>e taken from them as pledges. We find a similar idea in 
the probibitioni to take from a knight his weapons, from a villein 
hi.s plough, in payment of fjne.s, whit h obtained in medieval 
England and was actually inscrU'd in Magna Carta. Here also 
tlw similarity extends to dfUiils, and is certainly not derived 
from direct tkorrowing or common origin but from analogies of 
situations translating themselves into luialogies of legal thought. 
It may be said in a sense that for the ethnuiogicai .school the less 
relationship there is between the compared groujxs Liie more 
instructive the comparison turns out to lie. 

I1ie collection of ethnological paiallels /or the use of .sociology 
and comparative jurisprudence has proceeded in a most Iruilfui 
oiaaner. By the side of special monographs alKint single tribes 
or geqgraphical groups of tribes, such as Kamilarvi and Kurnai, 
by L. Fison & A. W. Ho wilt (188a), and The N alive Tribes of 
Australia^ by Baldwin Spencer k F. G. Gillen (1899), the whole 
range of ethnological juriBprudenc.e was gone through by Wilken 
in regard to the inhalntanis of the Dutch po.sscssions in Asia, by 
M. M. Kovalevsky in regard to Caucosiaas, kc. As a rule tlie 
special monograplis turned out to be more succcs.sful t/ian the 
general surveys, but the interest of the special inonograph.s 
themselves depended partly on the fact tlml people's eyes had 
been opened to the recurrence of c<Ttain w idespread phenomena 
and types of development. 

5. Ethnologists of Post's school liavc not had it entirely 
their own way, however. Not only did tlieir natural opponents, 
the philologists, historians and jurists, reproadi them with lack 
of critical discrimination, with a tendency to disregard funda- 
mental distinctions, to w'ipe out characteristic featunis, to throw 
the most disparate elements into the same pot. In their own 
ranks a number of conscientious and scientuicaliy trained 
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investigators protested against the haphazard manner in which the 
most intricate problems were treated, and sought to evolve more 
definite methodical rules. P. and F. Sarrasin in their description 
of the Ceylon Veddahs showed a most primitive race scattered 
in small clusters, monogamous and patriarchal in their marriage 
customs and systems of relationship. E. A. Westermarck 
challenged the sweeping generalizations indulged in by many 
ethnologists about primitive promiscuity in sexual relations 
and the necessary passage of all human tribes through the stages 
of matriarchy and group marriage. 

A very interesting departure was attempted by Dargun in his 
studies on the origin and development of property and his treatise 
on mother-right and marriage by capture. His lead was followed 
by R. Hildebrand in the monograph on law and custom. The 
principal idea of these inquirers may be stated as follows. We 
must utilize ethnological as well as historical materials from the 
whole world, but it is no use doing this indiscriminately. Fruit- 
ful comparisons may be instituted mainly in the case of tribes 
on the same level in their general culture and especially their 
economic pursuits. Hunting tribes must be primarily compared 
with other hunters, fishers with fishers, pastoral nations with 
pa.storal nations, agriculturists with agriculturists; nations in 
transitional stages from one type of culture to the other have to 
be grouped and examined by themselves. The result would be 
to establish certain parallel lines in the development of institu- 
tions and customs. From this point of view both Dargun and 
Hildebrand attacked the prevailing theory of primitive commun- 
ism and insisted on the atomistic individualism of the rudimen- 
tary civilization of hunting tribes. Collectivism in the treatment 
of ownership, common field husbandry, practices of joint 
holdings, co-aration, common stores, &c., make their appearance 
according to Dargun in consequenc’e of the drawing together of 
.scattered groups and smaller independent settlements. An 
evolution of the same kind leading from loose unions around 
mothers through marriage by capture to patriarchal kindreds 
was traced in the history of relationship. Grosse (Die Formen 
der Familic und det Wiftschajly 1896) followed in a similar strain. 
Another line of critic^ism was opened up from the side of exact 
sociological study . Its best exponent is Steinmetz, who represents 
with Wilken the Dutch group of investigators of social pheno- 
mena. He takes up a standpoint which severs him entirely from 
the lingui.stic and historic school. In a discour.se on the Meanittg 
of Socfology {p, 10) he expresses himself in the following words; 
“ One who judges of the social state of the Hindus by the book 
of Manu takes the ideal notions of one portion of the people for 
the actual conditions of all its parts,” In regard to jurisprudence 
he distinguishes carefully between art and science. ” Juris- 
prudence in the wider sense is an art, the art of framing* rules 
for social intercourse in so far as these rules can be put into exe- 
cution by the state and its organs, ns well as the art of inter- 
preting and applying these rules. In another sense it is pure 
science, the investigation of all consciously formulated and 
actually practised rules, and of their conditions and founda- 
tions, in fact of the entire social life of existing and bygone 
nations, without a knowledge and understanding of which a 
knowledge and understanding of law as its outcome is, of course, 
impossible.” In this sense jurisprudence is a part of ethnolog)^ 
and of the comparative history of culture. But in order to 
grapple with such a tremendous task comparative jurisprudence 
has not only to call to help the study of scattered ethnok'gical 
facts. This is not sufficient to widen the frame of observation 
and to realize the relative character of the prini'iples with which 
practical lawyers operate, without ever putting in question their 
general acceptance or logical derivations. Ethnological studies 
themselves have to look for guidance to psychology, especially 
to the psychology of emotional life and of character. Although 
these branches of psychological science have been much less 
investigated than the study of intellectual processes, they still 
afford material help to the ethnologist and the comparative 
jurist; and Steinmetz himself made a remarkable attempt to 
utilize a psychological analysis of the feelings of revenge in his 
Origins of Punishment, 


6. The necessity of employing more stringent standards of 
criticisms and more exact meth^s is now recognized, and it 
is characteristic that the foremost contemporary representative 
of comparative jurisprudence, Joseph Kohler of Berlin, principal 
editor of the Zeitschrift fur vgl, Rechtswissenschaftt often 
gives expression to this view. Beg[inning with studies of 
procedure and private law in the provinces of Germany where 
the French law of the Code Napol 4 on was still applied, he has 
thrown his whole energy into monographic surveys and investi- 
gations in all the departments of historical and ethnological 
jurisprudence. The code of Khammurabi and the Babylonian 
contracts, the ancient Hindu codes and juridical commentaries 
on them, the legal customs of the different tribes and provinces 
of India, the collection and sifting of the legal customs of abori- 
gines in the German colonies in Africa, the materials supplied 
by investiga^^^ors of Australian and American tribes, the history 
of legal customs of the Mahommedans, and numl^rless other 
points of ethnological research, have been treated by him in 
articles in his Zeitschrift and in other publications. Comprehen- 
sive attempts have also been made by him at a synthetic treat- 
ment of certain sides of the law — like the law of debt in his5Aa/fe^- 
speare vur detn Forum der Jurisprudenz (1883) or his Primitive 
History of Marriage. Undoubtedly we have not to deal in this case 
with mere accumulation of material or with remarks on casual 
analogies. And yet the importance of these works consists 
mainly in their extensive range of observation. The critical 
side is still on the second plane, although not conspicuously 
absent as in the case of Post and some of his followers. We may 
sympathize coidially with Kohler’s exhortation to work for a 
universal history of law without yet perceiving clearly what the 
stages of this universal history are going to be. We may acknow- 
ledge the enormous importance of Morgan’s and Bachofen’s 
discoveries without feeling bound to recognize that all tribes 
and nations of the earth have gone substantially through the 
.same forms of development in respect of marriage custom, ami 
without admitting that the evidence for a universal spread of 
group-marriage has been produced. Altogether the reproach 
seems not entirely unfounded that investigations of this kind 
are carried on too much under the sway of a preconceived notion 
that some highly peculiar arrangement entirely different from 
what we are practising nowadays — say sexual promiscuity or 
communism in the treatment of property — must be made out 
as a universal clue to earlier stages of development. Kohler’s 
occasional remarks on matters of method (e.g. Zeitschrift fur 
vgl, Rechtswissenschafty xii. 193 seq.) seem hardly adequate to 
dispel this impression. But in his own work and in that of some 
of his compeers and followers, J. E. Hitzig, Hellwig, Max Huber, 
R. Dareste, more exact forms and means of inquiry are gradually 
put into practice, and the results testify to a distinct heightening 
of the scientific standard in this group of studies on comparative 
jurisprudence. Especially conspicuous in this respect are 
three tendencies : (a) the growing disinclination to accept super- 
ficial analysis between phenomena belonging to widely different 
spheres of culture as necessarily produced by identical causes 
(<f.g. Darinsky’s review of Kovalevsky’s assumptions as to group 
marriage among the Caucasian tribes, Z. fiir vgl, Rw.y xiv. 151 
seq.); (h) the selection of definite historical or ethnological terri- 
tories for monographic inquiries, in the course of which arrange- 
ments observed elsewhere are treated as suggestive material 
for supplying pps and starting possible explanations : Kohler’s 
own contributions have been mainly of this kind; (/:) the treat- 
ment of selected subjects by an intensive legal analysis, bringing 
out the principles underlying one or the other rule, its possible 
differentiation, the means of its application in practice, &c. : 
Hellwig’s monograph on the right of sanctuar>^ in savage com- 
munities {Das Asylrecht der Naturvblker) may be named in illus- 
tration of this analytical tendency. Altogether, there can be no 
doubt that the stage has been reached by comparative juri.s- 
prudence when, after a hasty, one might almost say a voracious 
consumption of materials, inve.«itigators bepn to strive towards 
careful sifting of evidence and a conscious examination of 
methods and critical rules which have to be followed in order 
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to make the investigations undertaken in this line worthy of their 
scientific aims. Until the latter has been done many students, 
whose trend of thought w’ould seem to lead them naturally into 
this domain, may be repelled by the uncritical indistinctness 
with which mere analogies are treated as elusive proofs by some 
of the representatives of the comparative school. F, W. Mait- 
land, for instance, was alw'ays kept back by such considerations. 

7. It is desirable, in conclusion, to review the entire domain 
of comparative jurisprudence, and to formulate the chief prin- 
ciples of method which have to be taken into consideration in 
the course of this study. It is evident, to begin with, that a 
scientific comparison of facts must be directed towards two aims 
■—towards establishing and explaining similarity, and towards 
enumerating and explaining differences. As a matter of fact 
the same material may be studied from both points of view, 
though logically these are two distinct processes. 

(a) Now at this initial stage we have already to meet a diffi- 
culty and to guard against a misconception : we have namely 
to reckon with the plurality of causes, and are therefore delxirred 
from assuming that wherever similar phenomena are forth- 
coming they are always produced by identical causes. Death 
may be produced by various agents — by sickness, by poison, by 
a blow. The habit of wearing mourning upon the death of a 
relation is a widespread habit, and yet it is not always to be 
M scribed to real or supposed grief and the wish to express it in 
one’s outward get-up. Savage people arc known to go into 
mourning in order to conceal themselves from the terrible spirit 
of the dead which would recognize them in their everyday cos- 
tume ( Jhcring, Der Zweek im Recht, 2nd ed., 1884-1886). This is 
certainly a momentous difficulty at the start, but it can be greatly 
reduced and guarded against in actual investigation. In the 
example taken we are led to suppose different origin because 
we are informed as to the motives of the external ceremony, and 
thus we are taught to look not only to bare facts, but to the 
psychological environment in which they appear. And it is 
evident that the greater the complexity of observed phenomena, 
the more they are made up of different elements welded into one 
sum, the less probability there is tliat we have to do with conse- 
quences derived from different causes. The recurrence of group- 
marriage in Australia and among the Red Indians of North 
America can in no way be explained by the working of entirely 
different agencies. And it may be added that in most cases of 
an analysis of social institutions the limits of human probability 
and reasonable assumption do not coincide with mathematical 
possibility in any sense. When we register our facts and cau.ses 
in algebraic forms, marking the first with a, b, Cf and the latter 
with Xf y, s, we are apt to demand a degree of precision which is 
hardly ever to be met with in dealing with social facts and 
causes. Let us rest content with reasonable inferences and 
probable explanations. 

(b) The easiest way of explaining a given similarity in by 
attributing it to a direct loan. The process of reception, of the 
borrowing of one people from the other, plays a most notable 
part in the history of institutions and ideas. The Japanese 
have in our days engrafted many European institutions on their 
perfectly distinct civilization; the Germans have used for cen- 
turies what was termed euphemi.stically the Roman law of the 
present time (heutiges tbmisches Recht)] the Romans absorbed 
an enormous amount of Greek and Oriental law in their famous 
juri.sprudencc. A check upon explanation by direct loan will, 
of course, lie in the fact that two societies are entirely discon- 
nected, so that it comes to be very improbable that one drew its 
laws from the other. Although mirations of words, legends, 
beliefs, charms, have been shown by Theodor Bcnfey and his 
school to range over much wider areas than might be supposed 
on the face of it, still, in the case of law, in $0 far as it has to 
regulate material conditions, the limits have perhaps to be drawn 
rather narrowly. In any case we shall not look to India in order 
to explain the burning of widows among the negroes of Africa; 
the suttee may be the example of this custom which happens 
to be most familiar to us, but it is certainly not the only root of 
it on the surface of the earth. 


It is much more difficult to make out the share of direct 
borrowing in the case of peoples who might conceivably have in- 
fluenced one another. A hard and fast rule cannot be laid down 
in such cases, and everything depends on the weighing of evidence 
and sometimes on almost instinctive estimates. The use of a 
wager for the benefit of the tribunal in the early procedure of the 
Romans and Greeks, the sacramenium and the with 

a similar growth of the sum laid down by the parties in proportion 
to the interests at stake, has been explained by a direct borrow- 
ing by the Romans from the Greeks at the time of the Twelve 
Tables legislation (Hofmann, Beitrdgc zur Ge$chichte des 
gricchischen und rbmischen Rechts). No direct proof is a\ ailul>le 
for this hypothesis, and the question in dispute miglil have 
lain for ever between this explanation and that based on the 
analogous development in the two closely related branches 
of law. The further study of the legal antiquities of other 
branches of the Aryan race leads one to suppose, however, that 
we have actually to do with the latter and not with the former 
eventuality. Why should the popular custom of the Vzddm in 
Bohemia (Kapras, “Das Bfandrecht in altb()hmi.s(Jrcn Ijind- 
recht," Z. fur vgl. R. wissenschaft. xvii. 424 sec|.), regulating the 
wager of litigation in the ca.se of two parties submitting their 
dispute to the decision of a public tribunal, turn out to be sr> 
similar to the Greek and the Roman process ? And the 'reutonic 
Wedde would further countenance the view that w'e have to 
do in this ca.se with analogous expediency or, po.ssibly, common 
origin, not loans. But while dwelling on considerations whit h 
may disprove the assumption of direct loans, we must not omit to 
mention circumstances that may render such an assumption the 
best available explanation for certain points of similarity. We 
mean especially the recurrence of special secondary traits not 
deducible from the nature of the relations compareti. 'I'ermino- 
logical parallels are especially convincing in such cases. An 
example of mo.st careful linguistic investigation attended by 
important results i.s presented by W. Thomsen's treatment of 
the affinities between the language.s and cultures of the peoples 
of northern and eastern Europe. Taking the indications in 
regard to the influence of Germanic tribes on Finns and Lapps, 
we find, for in.stance, that the Finnish race has stood for .some 
1500 or 2000 years under “the influence of s(*veral Germanic 
languages — partly of a more ancient form of Gothic than that 
represented by Ulfilas, partly of a northern (Scandinavian) 
tongue and even po.ssibly of a common Gothic-northern one." 
The importance of these linguistic investigations for our subject 
becomes apparent when wc find that a series of most important 
legal and political term.s has l>een imported from Teutonic into 
Finnish. For example, the Finnish Kuningas, “ king,” comes 
from a Germanic root illustrated by O. Norse konung, 0 . H. Ger. 
chuning, A.-S. cyning^ Goth, thiudans. The Finnish valta^ “power,” 
“authority,” i.s of Germanic origin, as shown by 0 . N. vald, 
Goth, valdan. The Finnish kihla, a compact .secured by .solemn 
promise, i.s akin with 0 . N. gist, A.-S. glsel^ O. H. Ger. glsal, 
“ hostage.” The explanation for Finnish omkra^ “ interest,” 
“usury,” is to be found in Gothic vokrs^ 0 . N. okr^ Ger. Wucher^tkv. 
(W. Thomsen, Vber den Einfluss der germanischen Sprachen auf 
die Finnishdappischeny trans. E. Sievers, 1870, p. 166 seq.; 
cf. W. Thomsen, l^he Relations between Ancient Russia and Scan- 
dinavia and the Origin of the Russian State, p. 127 seq. ; Miklosich, 
“ Die Fremdworter in den slavischen Smehen,” Denkschriften 
der Wiener Akademie, Ph. hist. Klas.sa, XV.). 

(c) The next group of analogies is formed by ca.ses which 
may be reduced to common origin. In addition to what has 
already been said on the subject in connexion with the literature 
of the historical school, we must point out that in the case of 
kindred peoples this form of derivation has, of course, to be 
primarily considered. This is especially the ca.se when we have 
to deal with the original stock of cultural notion.s of a race, 
and when analogies in the framing and working of institutions 
and legal rules are supported by linguistic affinities. The testi- 
mony of the Aryan languages in regard to terms denoti^ 
family organization and relationship can in no way be dis- 
regarded, whatever our view may be about the mo.st primitive 
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stages of development in this respect. The fact that the common 
stock of Aiyan languages and of Aryan legal customs points to 
a patriarchal organization of the family may be regarded 
as established, and it is certainly an important fact drawn 
from a very ancient st^e of human history, although lliere 
are indications that still more primitive formations may be 
discovered. 

Inferences in the direction of common origin become more 
doubtful when we argue, not that certain facts proceed from 
a common stock of notions embodied in the early culture of a 
race before it was broken up into several br^(±cs, but that 
they have to be accounted for as instances of a similar treatment 
of legal problems by different peoples of the same ethnic family. 
The only thing that can be said in such a case is that, methodi- 
(*al)y, the customs of kindred nations have the first claim to 
('omparison. It is evident that in dealing with blood feud, 
composition for homicide, and the like, among the Germans or 
Slavs, the evidence of other Aryan tribes has to be primarily 
studied. But it is by no means useless for the investigator of these 
problems to inform himself about the aspect of such customs 
in the life of nations of other de.sGent, and especially of savage 
tribes. The motives underlying legal rules in this respect axe 
to a large extent suggested by feelings and considerations which 
are not in any way peculiarly Aryan, and may be fully illustrated 
from other sources, as has been done e.g* in Steinmetz’s Origins 
of Pitnishmeni, 

{d) This leads to the consideration of what may be called discon- 
nected analogies. They are instructive in so far as they go back, 
not to any continuous development, but to the fundamental, 
psychological and logical unity of human nature, in similar 
circumstances human beings are likely to solve the same problems 
in the same way. Take a rather late and special case. In the i 
Anglo"Sftxon laws of Ine, a king who lived in the 7th century, 
it is enacted that no landowner should be allowed to claim per- 
sonal labour service from his tenants unless he provides them 
not merely with land, but with their homesteads. Now an 
exaci:ly similar rule is found in tlie statement of rural by-laws 
to be enforced on great domains in Africa, which had been taken 
over by the imperial fiscus — the Lex Manciana (cf. Schulten, 
Lex manciana). There is absolutely no reason for assuming 
a direct transference of the rule from one place to llie other : 
it reflects considerations of natural equity which in both cases 
were directed against similar encroachments of powerful land- 
owners on a dependent peasant population. In both instances 
government interfered to draw the line between the payment 
of rent and the performance of labour, and fastened on the 
same feature to fix the limit, namely, on the difference between 
peasants living in tiicir own homes and those who had been 
settled by the landowner on his farms. Of such analogies, 
the study of savage life presents a great number, e.g. the widely 
spread practices of purification by ordeal (H. C. Lea, Supersliiion 
and Force), 

(e) Organizing thought always seeks to substitute order for 
chaotic variety. Observations as to disconnected analogies lead 
to attempts to systematize them from some comprehensive point 
of view. These attempt.^ may take the shape of a theory 
of consecutive stages of development. Similar facts appear over 
and over again in ethnological and antiquarian evidence, 
because all peoples and tribes, no matter what their race and 
geographical position, go through the same series of social 
arrangements. 'Phis is the fundamental idea which directed 
the researches of Maine, McLennan, Morgan, Post, Kohler, 
although each of these scholars formulated his sequence of 
stages in a peculiar way. McLennan, for instance, puts the idea 
referred to in the following words : — 

In short, it is suggested to us, that the history of human society 
is that of a development following very slowly one general law, and 
that the variety of forms of life— of domes nc and civil institution 

is ascribable mainly to the unequal development of the different i 
sections of mankind. . . * The urst thing to be done is to inform j 
ourselves of tlic facts relating to the least developed races. To be.^in 
with them is to begin with liistory at the farthest-back point of 
time to which, except by argument and inference, we can reach. 


Their condition, as it may to-day be observed, is truly the most 
ancient condition of man" {Stiulies in .indent History^ and Bcries, 
9 , 15 )* 

On this basis we might draw up tables of consecutive stages, 
of which the simplest may be taken from Post : — 

" Four types of organization : the tribal, the territorial, the 
seignorial, and the social. The first has as its basis marriage and 
relationship by blood; the second, neighbouring occupation of a 
district; the third, patronage relations between lord and dq)endants; 
the fourth, social intercourse and contractual relations between 
individual personalities " (Fost, Grundriss, i. 14}. 

This may be supplemented from Friedrichs in regard to 
initial stages of family organization. He reckons four stages of 
this kind; promiscuity, loose relations, matriarchal family, 
patriarchal family, modem, bilateral family (Z. /. vgl. R. 
wissenschaft). This mode of grouping similar phenomena as a 
seciuence of stages leads to a conception of universal history of a 
peculiar kind. And as such it has been realized and advocated 
by Kohler (see e.g. his article in Helmolt's World's History^ 
Eng. trans. i.). Prompted by this conception several represen- 
tatives of comparative jurisprudence have found no difficulty 
to insert such a peculiar institution as group-marriage into the 
general and obligatory course of legal evolution. It is to be 
noticed, however, that Kohler himself has entered a distinct 
protest against McLennan’s and Post’s view that the more 
rudimentary a people’s culture is, the more archaic it i.s, 
and the earlier it has to be placed in the natural sequence 
of evolution. Thi.s would create difficulties in the case of tribes 
of exceedingly low culture, like the Ceylon Veddahs, who live in 
monogamous and patriarchal groups. According to Kohler’.s 
view, neither the mere fact of a low standard of culture, nor the 
fact that a certain legal custom precedes another in some ( ases 
in point of time, settles the natural sequence of de\ elopment. 
The process of development must be studied in ca.se.s when it is 
sufficiently clear, gaps in other cases have to be supplied 
accordingly, and the working together of distinct in.;titutions, 
especially in cases when there is no ethnic connexion, has to 
be especially noticed. These are counsels of perfection, but 
Kohler’s own example shows sufficiently that it is not easy to 
follow them to the letter. One thing is, however, clearly 
indicated by these and similar criticisms; it is, at the least, 
premature to sketch anything like a course of universal develop- 
ment for legal history. We have grave doubts whether the 
time will ever come for laying down any single course of that 
kind. The attempts made hitherto have generally led to over- 
.stating the value of certain parts of the evidence and to squeezing 
special traits into a supposed general course of evolution. 

(/) Another group of thinkers is therefore content to systema- 
tize and explain the material from the point of view, not of 
universal history, but of correspondence to economic stages and 
types. This is, as we have seen, the leading idea in Dargun’s or 
Hildebrand’s investigation.s. It is needless to go into the ques- 
tion of the right or wrong of particular suggestions made by these 
writers. The place assigned to individualism and collectivism 
may be adequate or not; how far can be settled only by special 
inquiries. Hut the general trend of study initiated in this direc- 
tion is certainly a promi.sing one, if only one consideration of 
method is well kept in view. Investigators ought to be very 
chary of laying down certain combinations as" the necessaiy 
outcome of certain economic situations. Such combinations or 
consequences certainly exist; pastoral husbandry, the life of 
scattered hunting groups, the conditions of agriculturists under 
feudal rule, certainly contain elements which will recur in divers 
ethnical surroundings. But we must not forget a feature which is 
constantly before our eyes in real life ; namely, that different 
minds and characters will draw different and perhaps opposite 
conclusions in exactly similar outward conditions. This may 
happen in identical or similar geographical environment; let u.s 
only think of ancient Greeks and Tur^ on the Balkan peninsula, 
or of ancient Greeks end modem Greeks for that matter. But 
even the same historical medium leaves, as a rule, scope for 
treatment of legal problems on divers lines. Take systems of 
succession. They exercise the most potent inffnence on thr 
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Structure and life of society. Undivided succession, whetlicr 
in the form of primogeniture or in that of junior right, sacrifices 
equity and natural anection to the economic efficiency of estates. 
Equal-partition rules, like gavelkind or parage y lead in an exactly 
opposite direction. And yet both sets of rules co-existed among 
the agriculturists of feudal Ei^land; communities placed in 
nearly identical historical positions followed one cr the oUier 
of these rules. The same may be said of types of dwelling and 
forms of settlement. In ot^r words, it is not enough to start 
from a given economic condition as if it were bound to regulate 
with fatalistic precision all the incidents of legal custom and 
social intercourse. We have to start from actual facts as 
complex results of many causes, and to try to reduce as much as 
we con of this material to the action of economic forces in a 
particular stage or type of development. 

(g) The psychological diversities of mankind in dealing 
wiw the same or similar problems of food iind property, of 
procreation and marriage, of common defence and relationship, 
of intercourse and contrast, &c., open another possibility for 
the grouping of facts and the explanation of their evolution. 
It may be difficult or impossible to trace the reasons and causes 
of synthetic combinations in the history of society. That is, we 
can hardly go beyond noting that certain disconnected features of 
social life appear together and react on cacli other. But it is 
easier and more promising to approach the mass of our material 
from the analytical side, taking hold of certain principles, 
or rules, or iastitutions, and tracing them to tlieir natural 
consequences either tlu’ough a direct systematization of re- 
corded facts or, when these fail, through logical inferences. 
Some oi the most brilliant and useful work in the liislorical 
study of law has been effected on these lines. Mommsen’s 
theory’ of Koman m^istracy, Jliering’s theory of the struggle 
for right, Kohler’s view* of the evolution of contract, &c., have 
been evolved by such a process of legal analysis ; y nd, even when 
such generalizations have to be curtailed or comj»licaled later 
on, they serve their turn as a powerful means of organizing 
evidence and suggesting rcasunablc explanations. Tlic attribute 
of “ reasonableness ” has to be reckoned with largely in such 
cases. Analytical explanations are attractive to students 
because they substitute logical clearness for irrational aci:umula- 
tion of traits and facts. They do so to a large extent through 
appeals to the logic and to the reason common to us and to 
tlie people we are studying. This deductive element lues to 
be closely watched and tested from tlxe side of a concrete study 
of the evidence, but it seems destined to play a very prominent 
pari in the comparative history of law, because legal analysis 
and construction have at all times striven to embody logic 
iuid equity in the domain of actual interests and forces. And, 
as we have seen in our survey of the literature of the subject, 
recent comparative studies tend to make tiie share of juridical 
analysis in given relative surroundings larger and larger. Wliat 
is so difficult of attainment to single workers— a liarmoniou.s 
appreciation of the combined influences of common origm, re- 
ception of foreign custom, recurring psychological combinations, 
the driving forces of economic culture and of the dialectical 
process of legal thought, will be acliieved, it may be hoped, by 
the enthusiastic and brotherly exertions of all the workers in 
the held. 
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Ethnohgischo Studien sur erstm Lntwickdung der Straje (1894); 
J. Kohler, Das Rechi als Kullurcrscfutinung l Einleitung in die ver- 
gleichendt Rechtsunssenschaft (1885), Shake^eare vor dem Forum der 
Jurisprudenjs (1884), “ Das chinesisclte Strafrocht," Beitrag zur Uni- 
versalgeschichte des Straf rechts (188O), Hcchtsvergleichende Studien Uber 
islamitisches Rccht, RcUU der Bcrhern, chintsisches Recht und Recht auf 
Ceylon (1889), Altindisches Prozessrecht (1892), /ur Urgeschichte der 
Ehe (1897), kulturrevkle des Alien Amerikas, das Recht der Azicken 
(1892), Das Negerreoht (1895) ; Kohler and Puisker, Aus dem babylon^ 
ischen Recht sleOen (1890), HammurubTs Cesetz (1904); A. Lang, t he 
Secret of the ioiem (1903) ; P. J. 11 . Gricjsoii, The Silent I rude ; 
J. C, F'razen Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship (1903); 
R. Dareste, Etudes d*hisloire de droit (i88<)), Nouvelles dudes d hisitdre 
de droit (i89<»); Lambert, La Fonedim du droit civil com par ii (1903); 
1 /riU llominel, Semitische Alterthumskunde (ling, irans., The 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition as illustrated by the Monuments, i8<)7); 
II. C. Lea, Superstition and Force (i8d(»)j A. II ell wig, Das Asylrecht 
der Naturvdker (Berliner juristische liintrage, *893); J\ Seel)ohni, 
Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law (1902). (P. Vl.) 

JURJAMt the name of two Arnbic scholars. 

J. AbC Bakr ‘ABDr-i.-QAinic ibn 'Abdur-RammAn ui.- 
JurjAnT (d. 1078), Arabian grammarian, belonged to the 
Persian school and wrote a famous grammar, the Ki/db ul- 
’Awdmil uUMi'a or Kitdb MPat 'Amily wl)ic:h was edited by 
Erpenius (I^iiden, 1617), Baillie (C alcutta, 1803), and by 
A. Lockett (Calcutta, 1814). Ten Arabic commcnUiries on this 
work exist in MS., also two Turkish, ft has been versified five 
times and translated into Persian. Another of his grammatical 
works on which several commentaries have been written is the 
Kildh Jumal fin-Nahw. 

I'or other works suv C. Brockelniann's Ce\rh. der Arabischen 
Titteratur (1898), i. 288. 

2. 'AlI IBN iVlAiiOMMED ui.- ) URjANf ( 1339 ^ 1414), Arabian 
encyclopaedic writer, was born near Astarabiid and Ixecnme 
professor in Shiraz. When Liiis city was plundered by Timur 
(1387) he removed to Samarkand, but returned to Shirflz in 1405, 
and remained there until liis death. Of his thirty -one extant 
works, many being commentaries on other works, one of tfic best 
knoH'n is tlie Tanfat {Definitions), which was edited by G. Fliigcl 
(Leipzig, 1845), published also in Constantinople (1837), Cairo 
(1866, and St Petersburg (1897). W. T.) 

JURY, in English law, a body of laymen summoned and 
sworn (jmaii) to a.scerlain, under the guidance of a judge, the 
truth as to questioas of ^act rai.sed in legal proceedings whether 
dvil or criminal. The development of the system of trial by 
jury has been regarded as one of the greatest achievement.s of 
English jurisprudence; it has even been said that the ultimate 
aim of the English constitution Is " get twelve good mt n into 
a box.” ^ In modern times the English .system of trial by jury 

1 J.e. the jury-box, or enclosed space in which the jurors sit in 
court. 
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has been adopted in many countries in which jury trial was not 
native or had been strangled or imperfectly ueveloped under 
local conditions. 

The origin of the system in England has been much investi- 
gated by lawyers and historians. The result of these investiga- 
tions is a fairly general agreement that the germ of jury trial 
is to be found in the Frankish inquest (recognitio or inquisitio) 
transplanted into England by the Norman kings. The essence 
of this inquest was the summoning of a body oi neighbours by a 
public officer to give answer upon oath jecognoscere veriiaiem) 
on some question of fact or law (/wy), or of mixed fact and law. 
At the outset the object of the inquiry was usually to obtain 
information for the king, e.g, to ascertain facts needed for 
assessing taxation. Indeed Domesday Book appears to be made 
up by recording the answers of inquests. 

The origin of juries is very fully discussed in W. Forsythes 
History oj Trial by /«ry (1852), and the various theories advanced 
are more concisely stated in W. Stubbses Constitutional History 
(vol. i.) and in E. A. Freeman’s Norman Conquest (vol. v.). 
Until the modern examination of historical documents proved 
the contrary, the jury system, like all other institutions, was 
popularly regarded as the work of a single legislator, and in 
England it has been usually assigned to Alfred the Great. This 
supposition is without historical foundation, nor is it correct to 
regard the jury as “ copied from this or that kindred institution 
to be found in this or that German or Scandinavian land,” or 
brought over ready made by Hengist or by William.^ “ Many 
writers of authority,” says Stubbs, “ have maintained that the 
entire jury system is indigenous in England, some deriving it 
from Celtic tradition based on the principles of Roman law, and 
adopted by the Anglo-Saxons and Normans from the people 
they had conquered. Others have regarded it as a product of 
that legal genius of the Anglo-Saxons of which Alfred is the 
mythical impersonation, or as derived by that nation from the 
customs of primitive Germany or from their intercourse with 
the Danes. Nor even when it is admitted that the system 
of ‘ recognition ’ was introduced from Normandy have legal 
writers agreed as to the source from which the Normans them- 
selves derived it. One scholar maintains that it was brought 
by the Norsemen from Scandinavia; another that it was derived 
from the processes of the canon law ; another that it was developed 
on Gallic soil from Roman principles; another that it came 
from Asia through the crusades,” or was borrowed by the 
Angles and Saxons from their Slavonic neighbours in northern 
Europe. The true answer is that forms of trial resembling the 
jury system in various particulars arc to be found in the primitive 
inslitutions of all nations. That which comes nearest in time 
and character to trial by jury is the system of recognition by 
sworn inquest, introduced into England by the Normans. 
” That inquest,” says Stubbs, ” is directly derived from the 
Frank capitularies, into which it may have been adopted from 
the fiscal regulations of the Theodosian code, and thus own some 
distant relationship with the Roman jurisprudence.” However 
that may be, the system of “ recognition ” consisted in questions 
of fact, relating to fiscal or judicial business, being submitted 
by the officers of the crown to sw’om witnesses in the local 
courts. Freeman points out that the Norman rulers of England 
were obliged, more than native rulers w^ould have been, to rely 
on this system for accurate information. They needed to have 
a clear and truthful account of disputed points set before them, 
and such an account was sought for in the oaths of the recog- 
nitors.- The Norman conquest, therefore, fostered the growth 
of those native germs common to England with other countries 
out of which the institution of juries grew\ Recognition, as 
introduced by the Normans, is only, in this point of view', 
another form of the same principle which shows itself in the 
compu^ators, in the frith-borh (frank-pledge), in every detail of 
the action of the popular courts before the conquest. Admitting 

* Freeman, Norman Conquest, v. 451. 

* This fact would account for the remarkable development of the 
Kvstem on English ground, as contrasted with its decay and extinction 
in France. 


with Stubbs that the Norman recognition was the instrument 
which the lawyers in England ultimately shaped into trial by 
jury, Freeman maintains none the less that the latter is dis- 
tinctively English. Forsyth comes to substantially the same 
conclusion. Noting the jury germs of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
he shows how out of those elements, which continued in full 
force under the Anglo-Normans, w'as produced at last the 
institution of the jury. “ As yet it w'as only implied in the 
requirement that disputed questions should be determined by 
the voice of sworn witnesses taken from the neighbourhood, and 
deposing to the truth of what they had seen or heard.” The 
conclusions of Sir F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, expressed in 
their History of English Law, and based on a closer study, are to 
the same effect. 

This inquest then was a royal institution and not a survival 
from Anglo-Saxon law or popular custom, under which com- 
purgation and the ordeal were the accepted modes of trying 
issues of fact. 

The inquest by recognition, formerly an inquest of office, to 
ascertain facts in the interests of the crown or the exchequer, 
was gradually allowed between subjects as a mode of settling 
disputes of fact. This extension began with the assize of novel 
disseisin, whereby the king protected by royal writ and inquest 
of neighbours every seisin of a freehold. This was followed by 
the grand assize, applicable to questions affecting freehold or 
status. A defendant in such an action was enabled by an 
enactment of Henry 11 . to decline trial by combat and choose 
trial by assize, which was conducted as follows. The sheriff 
summoned four knights of the neighbourhood, who being sworn 
(!hosc the twelve lawful knights most cognisant of the fac'ts, to 
determine on their oaths which had the better right to the land. 
If they all knew the facts and were agreed as to their verdict, 
well and good ; if some or all were ignorant, the fact was certified 
in court, and new knights were named, until twelve were found 
to be agreed. Tlie same course was followed when the twelve 
were not unanimous. New knights were added until the twelve 
were agreed. This was called afforcing the assize. At this 
time the knowledge on which the jurors acted was their own 
personal knowledge, acquired independently of the trial. “ So 
entirely,” says Forsyth, “ did they proceed upon their own 
previously formed view of the facts in dispute that they seem 
to have considered themselves at liberty to pay no attention to 
evidence offered in court, however clearly it might disprove the 
case w'hich they were prepared to support.” The use of recogni- 
tion is prescribed by the constitutions of Clarendon (1166) for 
cases of dispute as to lay or clerical tenure. See Forsyth, p. 131 ; 
Stubbs, i. 617. 

This procedure by the assize was confined to real actions, and 
while it preceded, it is not identical with the modern jury trial 
in civil cases, which was gradually introduced by consent of the 
parties and on pressure from the judges. Jury trial proper 
differs from the grand and petty assizes in that the assizes were 
summoned at the same time as the defendant to answer a 
question formulated in the writ; whereas in the ordinary jury 
trial no order for a jury could be made till the parties by their 
pleadings had come to an issue of fact and had put themselves 
on the country, posuerunt se super patriani (Pollock and Mait- 
land, i. 119-128; ii. 601, 615, 621). 

The Grand Jury . — In Anglo-Saxon times there was an institu- 
tion analogous to the grand jur>' in criminal cases, viz. the twelve 
senior thegns, who, according to an ordinance of iEthelred II., 
were sworn in the county court that they would accuse no 
innocent man and acquit no guilty one. The twelve thegns 
were a jur>’ of presentment or accusation, like the grand jury of 
later times, and the absolute guilt or innocence of those accused 
by them had to be determined by subsequent proceedings— by 
compurgation or ordeal. Whether this is the actual origin of 
the grand jur>' or not, the assizes of Clarendon (1166) and 
Northampton (1176) establish the criminal jury on a definite 
basis. 

In the laws of Edward the Confessor and the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon kings are found man\’ traces of a public dut}- to bring 
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offenders to justice, by hue and cry, or by action of the frith- 
bark, township, tithing or hundred. By the assize of Clarendon 
it is directed that inquiry be made in each county and in each 
hundred by twelve lawful (legaliores) men of the hundred, and 
by four lawful men from each of the four vills nearest to the 
scene of the alleged crime, on oath to tell the truth if in the 
hundred or vill there is any man accused (rettatus aut publicatus) 
as a robber or murderer or thief, or receiver of such. The assize 
of Northampton added forgery of coin or charters {fdbonaria) 
and arson, The inquiry is to be held by the juF*ices in eyre, 
and by the sheriffs in their county courts. On a finding on the 
oath aforesaid, the accused was to be taken and to go to the 
ordeal By the articles of visitation of four knights are 
to be chosen from the county who by their oath shall choose 
two lawful knights of each hundred or wapentake, or, if knights 
be wanting, free and legal men, so that the twelve may answer 
for all matters within the hundred, including, says Stubbs, all 
the pleas of the crown, the trial of malefactors and their receivers, 
as well as a vast amount of civil business.’’ The process thus 
described is now regarded as an employment of the Frankish 
inquest for the collection of fama publica. It was alternative to 
the rights of a private accuser by appeal, and the inquest were 
not exactly either accusers or witnesses, but gave voice to public 
repute as to the criminality of the persons whom they presented. 
From this form of inquest has developed the grand jury of pre- 
sentment or accusation, and the coroner’s inquest, which works 
partly as a grand jury as to homicide cases, and partly as an 
inquest of office as to treasure trove, &c. ! 

'The number of the grand jury is fixed by usage at not less than i 
twelve nor more than twenty-three jurors. Unanimity is not I 
required, but twelve must concur in the presentment or indict- 
ment.^ This jury retains so much of its ancient character that j 
it may present of its own knowledge or information, and is not ' 
tied down by rules of evidence. After a general charge by the ' 
judge as to the bills of indictment on the file of the court, the 
grand jury considers the bills in private and hears upon oath in 
the grand jury chamber some or all the witnesses called in support j 
of an indictment whose names are endorsed upon the bill It ' 
does not as a rule hear counsel or solicitors for the prosecution, 
nor does it sec or hear the accused or his witnesses, and it is not ' 
concerned with the nature of the defence, its functions being to 
ascertain whether there is a prima facie case against the accused ; 
justifying his trial If it thinks that there is such a case, the ; 
indictment is returned into court as a true bill ; if it thinks that 
there i,s not, the bill is ignored and returned into court torn up or | 
marked “ no bill,” or “ ignoramus ^ Inasmuch as no man can ; 
he put on trial for treason or felony, and few are tried for mis- ' 
demeanour, without the intervention of the grand jury, the latter , 
has a kind of veto with respect to (’riminal prosecutions. The ' 
grand jurors are described in the indictment as “ the jurors for ! 
our lord the king.” As .such prosecutions in respect of indictable ' 
offences are now in almost all cases begun by a full preliminary I 
inquiry before justices, and inasmuch as cases rarely come before , 
a grand jury until after committal of the accused for trial, the | 
present utility of the grand jur/ depends very much on the j 
character of the justices’ courts. As a review of the discretion ' 
of stipendiary magistrates in committing cases for trial, the \ 
intervention of the grand jury is in most cases superf]uou.s; and | 
even when the committing justices are not lawyers, it is now a 
common opinion that their views as to the existence of a case j 
to be submitted to a jury for trial should not be over-ridden by i 
a lay tribunal sitting in private, and in this opinion many grand 
jurors concur. But the abolition of the grand jury would involve 
great changes in criminal procedure for which parliament seems 
to have no appetite. Forsyth thinks that the grand jury will 
often baffle “the attempts of malevolence” by ignoring a 
malicious and unfounded prosecution; but it may also defeat 
the ends of justice by shielding a criminal with whom it has 

' Blackstone puts the principle as being that no man shall be 
convicted except bv the unanimous voice of twenty-four of his 
equals or neighbour!! — twelve on the grand, and twelve on the petty 
jury. 
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[ strong political or social sympathies. The qualification of the 
j grand jurymen is that they should be freeholders of the county — 
to what amount appears to be uncertain — and they are sum- 
I moned by the sheriff, or failing him by the coroner, 
j The coroner's jury must by statute (1887) consist of not more 
I than twenty-three nor less than twelve jurors. It is summoned 
by the coroner to hold an inquest super visum corporis in cases 
of sudden or violent death, and of death in prisons or lunatic 
asylums, and to deal with treasure trove. The qualification of 
the coroner’s jurors does not depend on the Juries Acts 1825 and 
1870, and in practice they are drawn from householders in the 
immediate vicinity of the place where the inquest is held. 
Unanimity is not required of a coroner’s jury ; but twelve must 
concur in the verdict. If it charges any one with murder or 
manslaughter, it is duly recorded and transmitted to a court of 
assize, and has the same effect as an indictment by a grand 
jury, i.e. it is accusatory only and is not conclusive, and is 
traversable, and the issue of guilt or innocence is tried by a 
petty jury. 

The Petty Jury, — The ordeal by water or fire was used as the 
final test of guilt or innocemre until its abolition by decree of the 
Lateran council (1219). On its abolition it became necessary 
to devise a new mode of determining guilt as distinguished from 
ill fame as (charged by the grand jury. So early as 1 221 at'cused 
persons had begun to put themselves on the country, 01 to pay 
to have a verdict for “ good or ill and the trial .seems to have 
been by calling for the opinions of the twelve men and the four 
townships, who may have been regarded as a .second body of 
witnesses who could traverse the opinion of the hundred jury. 
(Sec Pollock and Mailhind, ii. 646.) The refcrciu'e to judicium 
parium in Magna Carta is usually taken to refer to the jury, but 
it is clear that what is now known as the petty jury was not 
then developed in its present form. “ The history of that; 
institution is still in manuscript,” says Maitland. 

It is not at all clear that at the outset the trial by the t ountry 
{in pais ,* in patria) was before another and different jury. The 
earliest instances look as if the twelve men and the four vills 
were the patria and had to agree. But by the tim<* of Edward 1 . 
the ac(’used seems to have been allowed to (’all in a scf’ond jury. 
A person accused by the inf|iiest of the; hundred was all(»wcd to 
have the truth of the charge tried by another and different 
jury.- “ There is,” says Forsyth, “ no possibility of a.ssigning 
a date to thi.s alteration.” “ In the time of Bracton (middle of 
the 13th century) tlu^ usual mode of determining innocence or 
guilt was by combat or appeal Hut in most cases the appellant 
had the option of either fighting with his adversary or putting 
him.self on his country for trial ’’- the exceptions being murder 
by secret poisoning, and certain circumstances presiuned by the 
law to l3c conclusive of guilt.*'* Hut the separation must have 
been complete by 1352, in whi(?h year it was enacted “ that no 
indictor shall be put in intjurjsts upon cleliveraiK c of the indictees 
of felonies or t respa, ss if he be challenged for that same cause 
by the indictee.” 

The jurors, whatever their origin, differed from the Saxon 
doomsmen and the jurats of the Uhannel Islands in that they 
adjudged nothing; and from compurgators or outh-hclpers in 

*-* The distinction betwi^n the functions of the grand jury, which 
presents or accuses criminals, and the petty Jury, which tries them, 
has siiggcst(!d the theory that the system of compurgation is the 
origin of the jury system- -the first jury representing the compur- 
gators of the accuser, the st^cond the compurgators of the accused. 

Forsyth, 206. The number of the jury (twelve) is responsible! 
for some unfounded theories of the origin of the system. This use 
of twelve is not confined to England, nor in luigland or elsewhere to 
judicial institutions. " Us general prevalence," says Hallam (Middle 
AgeSj ch. viii.), *' shows that in searching for the origin of trial by 
jury wc cannot rely for a moment u|X)n any analogy which the mere 
number affords." In tx Guide to English Juries (1O82), by a person 
of quality (attributed to Lord Somers), the following passage 
occurs : " In analogy of late the jury is reduced to the number of 
twelve, like as the prophets were twelve to foretell the truth; the 
apostles twelve to preach the truth; the discoverers twelve, sent 
into Canaan to seek and report the truth; and the stones twelve 
that the heavenly Hierusalem i.s built on." Lord Coke indulged 
in simiiai* speculations. 
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that they were not witnesses called by a litigant to support his 
case (Pollock and Maitland^ i. ii8). Once established, the jur>^ 
of trial whetlicr of actions or indictments developed on the same 
lines. But at the outset this jury differed m one material 
respect from the modem trial jur>\ The ant^ient trial jury 
certify to the truth from their knowledge of the facts, however 
acquired. In other words, they resemble witnesses or collectors 
of local evidence or gossip rather than jurors. The complete 
withdrawal of the witness character from the jury is connected 
by Forsyth with the ancient rules of law as to proof of written 
instruments, and a peculiar mode of trial per sectam. When a 
deed is attested by witnesses, you have a difference between the 
testimony of the witness, who deposes to the execution of the 
deed, and the verdict of the jury as to the fact of execution. It 
has been contended with much plausibility that in such cases 
the attesting witnesses formed part of the jury. For.syth doubts 
that conclusion, although he admits that, as the jurors themselves 
were originally mere witnesses, there was no distinction in 
principle between them and the attesting witnesses, and that 
the attesting witnesses might be associated with the jury in the 
discharge of the function of giving a verdict. However that 
may be, in the reign of Edward III., although the witnesses are 
spoken of as joined to the assize,*’ they are distinguished from 
ilie jurors. The trial per sectam was used as an alternative to 
the assize or jury, and resembled in principle the system of 
compurgation. The claimant proved his case by vouching a 
certain number of witnesses (secta), who liad seen the transaction 
in (juestion, and the defendant rebutted the presumption thus 
created by vouching a larger number of witnesses on his own 
side. In cases in which this was allowed, the jury did not 
interpose at all, ])ut in ( ourse of time the practice arose of the 
wilne.s.ses of the seda telling their story to the jury. In these 
two instances we have the jury as judges of the facts sharply 
contrasted with the witnesses who testify to tJic facts; and, with 
the increasing use of juries and the development of rules of 
evidence, this was gradually esUiblished as tlv^ true principle 
of the system. In the reign of Henry IV. wc find the judges 
declaring that the jur)*- after the)- have been sworn should not sec 
or take with them any other evidence than that which has been 
offered in open court. But the persomil knowledge of th(* 
jurors was not as yet regarded as outside the e^ddcnce on which 
they might found a verdict, and the stress laid upon the selection 
i)f jurj'mcn from the neighbourhood of the cause of the action 
shows that this clement was counted on, and, in fact, deemed 
essential to a just ('onsidcration of the case. Other examples 
of the same theory of the duties of the jury may be found ui the 
language used by legal writers. Thus it has been said that the 
jury may return a verdict although no evidence at all be offered, 
and again, that the evidence given in court is not binding on 
the jury, because they arc assumed from their local connexion 
to be sulTicicntl)- informed of the facts to give a verdict without 
or in opposition to the oral evidence. A recorder of T/ondon, 
temp, Edward VI., sa) s that, “ if the witnesses at a trial do not 
agree with the jurors, the verdict of the twelve shall be taken 
and the witnesses shall be rejected.*’ Forsyth suggests as a 
reason for the continuance of this theory that it allowed the jury 
an escape from tlu» atiami, by wliich penalties might be imposed 
on them for delivering a false verdict in a civil case, 'rhev 
< ould suggest that the ^'erdict was according to the fact, though 
not according to the evidence. 

In England the trial jur>" (also called petty jury or traverse 
jury) consists of twelve jurors, except in the county court, wliere 
the number is eight. In civil but not in criminal cases the trial 
may by consent be by fewer than twelve jurors, and tlie verdict 
may by consent be tl\at of tlie majority. The rule requiring 
a unanimous verdict has been variously explained. Forsytii 
regards the rule as intimately connected with the original 
4 'haracter of the jury as a body of witnesses, and with the 
conception common in primitive society that safety is to be 
founi in the number of witnesses, rather than the character of 
their testimon}'. The old notion seems to have been that to 
justify an accusi\tion, or to find a fact, twelve sworn men must 


be agreed. The afforcing of the jury, already described, mai^s 
an intermediate stage in the development. Where the juries 
were not unanimous new jurors were added until twelve were 
found to be of the same opinion. From the unanimous twelve 
selected out of a large number to the unanimous twelve consti- 
tuting the whole jury was a natural step, which, however, was 
not taken without hesitation. In some old cases the verdict 
of eleven jurors out of twelve was accepted, but it was decided 
in the reign of Edward III. that the verdict must be the unani- 
mous opinion of the whole jur}^ Diversity of opinion was taken 
to imply perversity of judgment, and the law sanctioned the 
application of the harshest methods to produce unanimity. 
The jurors while considering their verdict were not allowed a 
fire nor any refreshment, and it is said in some of the old books 
that, if they failed to agree, they could be put hi a cart and 
drawn after the justices to the border of the county, and then 
upset into a ditch. These rude modes of enforcing unanimity 
have been softened in later practice, but in criminal cases the 
nilc of unanimity is still absolutely fixed. 

In civdl cases and in trials for misdemeanour, the jurors are 
allowed to separate during adjournments and to return to their 
homes; in trials for treason, treason -felony and murder, the 
jurors, once sworn, must not separate until discharged. But 
by an act of 1897 jurors on trials for other felonies may be 
allowed by the court to separate in the same way as on trials 
for misdemeanour. 

These rules do not apply to a juiy^ which has retired to 
consider its verdict. During the period of retirement it is under 
the keeping of an officer of the court. 

At (ommon law aliens were entitled to be tried by a jury 
de medielate linguae — half Englishmen, half foreigners, not neces- 
sarily compatriots of the accused. This privilege was abolished 
by the Naturalization Act 1870; but by the Juries Act 1870 
aliens who have been domiciled in England or Wales for ten 
years or upw'ards, if in other respects duly qualified, are liable 
to jur>’ service as if they were natural-born subjects (s, 8). 

A jury of matrons is occasionally summonv?d, viz. on a tNTit 
de ventre inspiciendoy or where a female condemned to death 
pleads pregnancy in stay of execution. 

The jurons arc selected from the inhabitants of the county, 
borough or other area for which the court to which they are 
.summoned is commissioned to act. In criminal cases, owing to 
the rules as to venue and that crime is to be tried in the neigh- 
bourhood where it is committed, the mode of selection involves 
a certain amount of independent local knowledge on the pan 
of the jurors. Where local prejudice has been arou.sed for or 
against the accused, which is likeh’ to affect the chance of a fair 
trial, the proceedings may be removed to another jurisdiction, 
and there are a good many offence.s in which by legislation the 
accu.scd may be tried where he is caught, irrespective of the 
place where he is alleged to have broken the law. As regards 
civil cases, a distinction w-as at an early date drawn between 
local actions which must he tried in the district in which they 
originated, and transitory actions which could be tried in any 
count)'. These distinctions are now of no importance, as the 
place of trial of a civil action is decided as a matter of procedure 
and (’onN'cnience, and regard h not necessarily paid to the place 
at which a wrong was done or a contract broktm. 

The qualifications for, and exemptions from, sendee as a petty 
juror arc in the main contained in the Juries Acts 1835 and 1870, 
though a number of further exemptions are added by scattered 
enactments. The exemptions include members of the legislature 
and judges, ministers of various denominations, and practising 
barristers and solicitors, reristered medical practitioners and 
dentists, and officers and soldiers of the re^lar army. Persons 
over sixty are exempt but not disqualified. Lists of the jurors 
are prepared by the overseers in rural parishes and by the town 
clerks in boroughs, and are submitted to justices for revision. 
When jurors are required for a civil or cnanoal trial they are 
summoned by the sheriff or, tl he cannot act, by the coroner. 

Specid and Common Jtmes , — For the purpose of civi! trials in 
the superior courts there arc two lists of jurors, special and 
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common. The practice of selecting special jurors to try impor- 
tant civil ci^es appears to have sprung up, without legislative 
enactment, in the procedure of the courts. Forsyth says that 
the first stetutory recognition of it is so late as 3 Gro. Ih c. 25, 
and that in the oldest book of practice in existence (Poweirs 
Attoumey's Academy, 1623) there is no allusion to two classes of 
jur>'men. The acts, however, which regulate the practice allude 
to it as well established. The Juries Act 1870 (33 & 34 Viet, 
c. 77) defines the class of persons entitled and liable to serve on 
special juries thus : Every man whose name shaU be on the 
jurors’ book for any county, &c., and who shall be legally 
entitled to be caUed an esquire, or shall be a person of higher 
degree, or a banker or merchant, or who shall occupy a house of 
a certain rateable value (e.g. £100 in a town of 20,000 inhabitants, 
£50 elsewhere), or a fiutn of £$00 or other premises at £100. 
A special juryman receives a fee of a guinea for each cause. 
Eit^r party may obtain an order for a special jury, but must 
pay the additional expenses ideated thereby unless the judge 
certifies that it was a proper ca.se to be so tried. ¥or the 
coinmon jury any man is qualified and liable to serv^c who has 
£10 by the year in land or tenements of freehold, copyhold or 
customary tenure; or £20 on lands or tenement held by lease 
for twenty-one years or longer, or who being a householder is 
rated at £30 in the counties of London and Middlesex, or £20 
in any other county. A special jury cannot be ordered in cases 
of treason or felony, and may l)e ordered in cases of misdemeanour 
only wh(‘n the trial is in the king’s bench division of the High 
Court, or the civil side at assizes. 

Challenge, — It has always been permissible for the parties to 
challenge the jurors summoned to consider indictments or to 
try cases. Both in civil and criminal cases a challenge for 
cause ” is allowed ; in criminal cases a peremptory challenge is 
also allowed. Challenge “ for cause ” may be cither to the 
array, i.e. to the whole number of jurors returned, or to the polls, 
f.f. to the jurors individually. A challenge to the array is either 
a principal challenge (on the ground that the sheriff is a party 
to the cause, or related to one of the parties), or a challenge for 
javouiT (on the ground of circumstances implying at least a 
probability of bias or favour in the sheriff ”). A challenge to 
the polls is an exception to one or more jurymen on either of 
the following grounds : (1) propter honoris respeclum, as when 
a lord of parliament is summoned ; (2) propter defectum, for want 
of qualification; (3) propter a^ectum, on suspicion of bias or 
partiality; and (4) propter delictum, when the juror has been 
convicted of an infamous offence. The challenge propter 
affectum is, like the challenge to the array, either principal 
challenge or to the favour.” In England as a general rule the 
juror may be interrogated to show want of qualification; but in 
other cases the person making the challenge must prove it 
without questioning tlic juror, and the courts do not allow the 
protracted examination on the voir dire which precedes every 
cause celehre in the United States. On indictments for treason 
the accused has a right peremptorily to challenge thirty-five of 
the jurors on the panel ; m cases of felony the number is limited 
to twenty, and in cases of misdemeanour there is no right 
of peremptory challenge. The Oown has not now the right of 
peremptory challenge and may challenge only for cause certain 
(Juries Act 1825, s. 29). In the case of felony, on the first call 
of the list jurors objected to by the Crown are asked to stand by, 
and the cause of challenge need not be assigned by the Crown 
until the whole list has been perused or gone through, or unless 
there remain no longer twelve jurors left to try the case, exclusive 
of those challenged. This arrangement practically amounts to 
giving the Crown the benefit of a peremptory challenge. 

Function of Jury, — ^The jurors were originally the mouthpiece 
of local opinion on the questions submitted to them, or witDe.sse$ 
to fact as to such questions. They have now become the 
judges of fact upon the evidence laid before them. Their 
province is strictly limited to questions of fact, and within that 
province they are still further restricted to matters proved by 
evidence in the course of the trial and in theory must not act 
upon their own personal knowledge and obeervation except so 
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far as it proceeds from what is called a ** view of the subject 
matt^ of the litigation, indeed it is now well established that 
if a juror is acquainted with facts material to the case, he 
should inform the court so that he may be dismissed from the 
jury and called as a witness; and Lord Ellenborough ruled that 
a judge would misdirect Uie jury if he told them that they might 
reject the cvid^ce and go by their own knowledge. The old 
decantatwn assigns to judge and jury their own indepindcnt 
function.^: Ad quaestionem legis respondent juditcs : ad quaes- 
tionem facli juratares 114). But the independence 

of the jurors as to matters of fact was from im early time 
not absolute. In certain civil cases a litigant dissatisfied by 
the verdict could adopt the procedure by attaint, and if the 
attaint jui>' of twenty-four found that the first jury had givtn a 
false verdict, they were fined imcl suffered the villa inou.s judg- 
ment. Attaints fell into disuse on the introduction about i(>65 
of tlie practice of granting new trials when the jury found against 
tne weight of the evidence, or upon a wrong directii.n as to the 
law of the case. 

In criminal cases the courts attempted to < entnd the verdicts 
by fining the jurors for retum ng a verdict emtra plenam et 
manifestam evidentiam. But this firactice was declared illegal 
in Bushcll’s case (1670) ; and so far as criminal cases are (’oucerned 
the independence of the jury as sole judges of fai t is almost 
absolute. If they acquit, llieir acti( n cannot be reviewed nur 
punished, except on proof of wilful and corrupt cinsint lo 

embracery (Juries Act 1825, s. 61). If they ct nvict no new 
trial can be ordered except in the rare instances of misdemeanours 
tried as civil cases in the High Court, In trials for various forms 
of libel during the 18th century, the judges restricted the powers 
of juries by ruling that their funcAion was limiU'd to finding 
whether the libel had in fact been published, and that, it was (or 
the court to decide whether the words published censtituted an 
offence.* By Fox’s Libel Act 1792 the jurors in .such cases 
were expressly einpowcretl to bring in a general verdict of libel 
or no libel, i>. to deal with the whole question of the inctn’ng 
and extent of the ini riminated publication. Jn other words, 
they were given the same independence in cases of libel as in 
other criminal cases. This independence has in limes of public 
excitement operated as a kind of local option against the cxi.sting 
law and us an aid to procuring its amendment. Juries in 
Ireland in agrarian cases often acquit in tlie teeth of t he evidence. 
In England the independence of the jury in criminal trmis is 
to some extent menaced by the provisions of the Criminal 
Appeal Act 1907. 

While the jury is in legal theory absolute a.s to matters of fact, 
it is in practice largely controlled by the judges. Not only does 
I the judge at the trial decide as to the relevancy of the evidence 
j tendered to the issues to be proved, and as lo the admi.ssibility 
of questions put to a witnes.s, but he also advises the jury us to 
the logical bearing of the evidence admitted upon the matters 
to be found by the jury. The rules as lo admis.sibiiity of evidence, 
largely based upon scholastic logic, sometimes difficult to apply, 
and almost unknown in continental jurisprudence, coupled with 
the right of an English judge lo sum up the evidence (flcnied to 
French judges) and to expre.ss his own opinion as lo its value 
(denied to American judges), fetter to some extent the indepen- 
dence or limit the chances of error of the jury. 

“ The whole theory of the jurisdiction of the courts to interfere 
with the verdict of the constitution'll tribunal is that the court 
is satisfied that the jury have not acted rca.s(jnably upon the 
evidence but have been misled by prejudice or passion ” (fVati v. 
JVatt (igo§), App. Cas. 118, per Lord Halsbury). In civil cases 
the verdict may be challenged on the ground that it is agaimt the 
evidence or agam.5t the weight of the evidence, or unsupported by 
any evidence. It is said to be against the evidence when the 
jury have oompletely misapprehended the facts proved and have 
drawn an inference so wrong as to be in substance perverse. The 
dissatisfaction of the trial judge with the verdict is a p(>lcnt but 
not conclusive element hi determining as to the perversity of a 
verdkt, because of his special opportunity of appreciating the 
^ See it. V. Dean of St Asaph (*789), 3 T.R. 418. 
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evidence and the demeanour of the witnesses. But his opinion 
is less regarded now that new trials are panted by the court of 
appeal than under the old system when the new trial was sought 
in the court of which he was a member. 

The appellate court will not upset a verdict when there is 
substantial and conflicting evidence before the jury. In such 
cases it is for the jury to say which side ii to be believed^ and the 
court will not interfere with the verdict. To upset a verdict 
on the ground that there is no evidence to go to the juiy implies 
that the judge at the trial ought to have withdrawn the case 
from the jury. Under modern procedure, in order to avoid the 
risk of a new trial, it is not uncommon to take the verdict of a 
jury on the hypothesis that there was evidence for their considera- 
tion, and to leave the unsuccessful party to apply for judgment 
notwithstanding the verdict. The question whether there was 
any evidence proper to be submitted to the jury arises oftenest 
in cases involving an imputation of negligence — e.g, in an action 
of damages against a railway company for injuries sustained in a 
collision. Juries are somewhat ready to infer negligence, and 
the court has to say whether, on the facts proved, there was any 
evidence of negligence by the defendant. Thi.s is by no means 
the same thing as saying whether, in the opinion of the court, 
there was negligence. The court may be of opinion that on the 
facts there was none, yet the facts themselves may be of such a 
nature as to be evidence of negligence to go before a jury, When 
the facts proved are such that a reasonable man might have come 
to the conclusion that there was negligence, then, although the 
court would not have come to the same conclusion, it must admit 
that there is evidence to go before the jury. This statement 
indicates existing practice but scarcely determines what relation 
between the facts proved and the conclusion to be established is 
necessary to make the facts evidence from which a jury may infer 
the conclusion. The true explanation is to be found in the prin- 
ciple of relevancy. Any fact which is relevant to the issue con- 
stitutes evidence to go before the jury, and any fact, roughly 
speaking, is relevant between which and the fact to be proved 
there may be a connexion as cause and effect (see Evidence). 
As regards damages the court has always had wide powers, as 
damages are often a question of law. But when the amount of 
the damages awarded by a jury is challenged as excessive or 
inadequate, the appellate court, if it considers the amount un- 
reasonably large or unrea.sonably small, must order a new trial 
unless both parties consent to a reduction or iru'rease of the 
damages to a figure fixed by the court; see Watt v. Watt (1905), 
App. Cas. 1 1 5. 

Value of Jury System , — The value of the jurj” in past history 
as a bulwark against aggression by the Crown or executive cannot 
be over-rated, but the working of the institution has not escaped 
criticism. Its use protracts civil trials The jurors are usually 
unwilling and are insufficiently remunerated; and jury trials in 
civil cases often drag out much longer and at greater expense 
than trials by a judge alone, and the proceedings are tKxasionally 
rendered ineffective by the failure of the jurors to agree. 

There is much force in the arguments of Bentham and others 
against the need of unanimity — the apjilication of pressure to 
force conviction on the minds of jurors, the indifference to veracity 
which the concurrence of unconvinced minds must produce in 
the public mind, the probability that jurors will di.sagree and 
trials be rendered abortive, and the absence of any reasonable 
security in the unanimous verdict that would not exist in the 
verdict of a majority. All this is undeniably true, but disagree- 
ments are happily not frequent, and whatever may happen in the 
jury room no compulsion is now used by the court to induce 
agreement. 

But, apart from any incidental defects, it may be doubted 
whether, as an instrument for the investigation of truth, the 
jury system deserves all the encomiums which have been passed 
upon it. In criminal cases, especially of the graver kind, it is 
perhaps the best tribunal that could be devised. There the 
element of moral doubt enters largely into the cons'deration of 
the case, and that can be.st be measured hv a ponular tribunal. 
Opinion in England has hitherto been against subjecting a man 


to serious punishment as a result of conviction before a judge 
sitting without a jury, and the judges themseives would be the 
first to deprecate so great a responsibility, and the Criminal 
Appeal Act 1907, which constituted the court of criminal appeal, 
recognized the responsibility by requiring a quorum of three 
judges in order to constitute a couvt. The same ac' by permit- 
ting an appeal to persons convicted on indictment both on 
questions of fact and of law, removed to a great extent any 
possibility of error by a jury. But in civil causes, where the 
issue must be determined one way or the other on the balance 
of probabilities, a single judge would probably be a better 
tribunal than the present combination of judge and jury. Even 
if it be assumed that he would on the whole come to the same 
conclus'on as a jury deliberating under his directions, he would 
come to it more quickly. Time would be saved in taking 
evidence, summing up would be unnecessary, and the addresses 
of counsel would inevitably be shortened and concentrated on 
the real points at issue. Modem legislation and practice in 
England have very much reduced the use of the jury both in 
civil and criminal cases. 

In the county courts trial by jury is the exception and not the 
rule. In the court of chancery and the admiralty court it was 
never used. Under the Judicature Acts many cases which in 
the courts of common law would have been tried with a jury are 
now tried before a judge alone, or (rarely) with assessors, or 
before an official referee. Indeed cynics say that a jury is in- 
sisted on chiefly in cases when a jury, from prejudice or other 
causes, is likely to be more favourable than a judge alone. 

In criminal cases, by reason of the enormous number of 
offences punishable on summary conviction and of the provi- 
.sions made for trying certain indictable offences summarily if 
the offender is young or elects for summary trial, juries are less 
called on in proportion to the number of offences committed 
than was the practice in former years. 

Scotland , — According to the Heeiam Majsstatem, which is 
identical with the treatise of Glanvifl on the law of England (but 
whether the original or only a copy of that work is disputed), trial 
by jury existed in Scotland for civil and criminal cases from as early 
a date as in England, and there is reason to believe that at all events 
the system became established at a very early date. Its history 
was very different from that of the English jury system. There was 
no grand jury unier Scots law, but it was introduced in 1708 for the 
purpose of high treason (7 Anne c. 21). For the trial of criminal 
cases the petty jury is represented by the criminal “ assize," This 
jury has always consisted of fifteen persons and the jurors are chosen 
by ballot by the clerk of the court from the list containing the names 
of the special and common jurors, five from the special, ten from the 
common. Prosecutor and accused each have five peremptory 
challenges, of which two only may be directed against the special 
jurors; but there is no limit to challenges for cause. The jury is 
not secluded during the trial except in capital cases or on special 
order of the court made proprio moiu or on the application of 
prosecutor or accused. The verdict need not be unanimous, nor is 
enclosure a necessary preliminary to a majority verdict, It is 
returned viva voce by the chancellor or foreman, and entered on the 
record by the clerk of the court, and the entry read to the jury. 
Besides the verdicts of " guilty " and " not guilty," a Scots jury 
may return a verdict of " not proven," which has legally the same 
effect as not guilty in releasing the accused from further proceedings 
on the particular charge, but inflicts on him the stigma of moral 
guilt. 

Jury trial in civil cases was at one time in general if not prevailing 
use, but was gradually superseded for most purposes on the institu^ 
tion of the Court of Session (i Mackay, Ct. Sess, Pr. 33). In this, as 
in many other matters, Scots law and procedure tend to follow 
continental rather than insular models. The civil jury was reintro- 
duced in x8i 5 (53 Geo. III. c. 42), mainly on account of the difficulties 
experienced by the House of Lords in dealing with questions of fact 
raised on Scottish appeals. At the outset a special court was insti 
tuted in the nature of a judicial commission to ascertain by means of 
a jury facts deemed relevant to the issues in a cause and .sent for 
such determination at the discretion of the court in which the cause 
was pending. The process was an^ogous to the sending of an issue 
out of chancery for trial in a superior court of common law, or in a 
court of assize. In 1830 the jur>' court ceased to exist as a separate 
tribunal and was merged in the Court of Session. By legislation of 
1879 and 1825 certain classes of cases were indicated as appropriate 
to be tried bv a jur^^; but in 1850 the cases so to be tried were 
limited to actions for defamation and nuisance, or properly and in 
substance actions for damages, and under an act of i 860 even in 
these cases the jury may be dispensed with by consent of parties. 
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The civil jury consists as in England of twelve jurors chosen by 
ballot from the names on the list of those summoned. There is a 
right of peremptory challenge limited to four, and also a right 
to challenge for cause. Unanimity was at first but is not now 
required. The jury if unanimous may return a verdict immediately 
on the close of the case. If they are not unanimous they are 
enclosed and may at any time not less than three hours after being 
enclosed return a verdict by a bare majority. If after six hours 
they do not agree by the requisite majority, i.e. arc equally divided, 
they must be discharged. It was stated by Commissioner Adam, 
under w’hom the Scots civil jury was originated, that in twenty years 
be knew of only one case in which the jury disagreed* Jury trial 
in ci\il cases in Scotland has not flourished or given general satisfac- 
tion, and is resorted to only in a small proportion of cases. I'his is ■ 
partly due to its being transplanted from England. < 

Ireland. — The jury laws of Ireland do not differ in substance from 
those of England. The qualifications of jurors are regulated by 
O'Hagan's Acts 1871 and 1872, and the Juries Acts 1878 and 1894. 
In criminal cases much freer use is made than in England of the I 
rights of the accused to challenge, and of the Crown to order jurors 
to stand by, and w’hat is called “ jury-packing '' seems to be the 
object of both sides when some political or agrarian issue is involved 
in the trial. Until the passing of the Irish Local Government Act 
1898, the grand jur>\ besides its functions as a jur)^ of accusation, 
had large duties with respect to local government which are now 
transferred to the county councils and other elective bodies. 

British Empire, — In most parts of the British Empire the jury 
system is in force as part of the original law of the colonists ta- under 
the colonial charters of justice or by local legislation, 'rhe grand 
jury is not in use in India; was introduced but later abolished in the 
Cape Colony ; and in Australia has been for most purposes superseded 
by the public prosecutor. The ordinary trial jury lor criminal case.s 
is twelve, but in India may l>e nine, seven, five or three, according 
to certain provisions of the Criminal Procedure Co<lc 1898. In ; 
countries wmere the British Crown has foreign jurisdiction the jury 
for criminal trials has in some cases been fixed at a lcs.s number than 
twelve and the right of the Crown to fix the; number is established; 
sec ex p. Carew, 1897, A.C. 719, In civil cases the number of the jury 
is reduced in some colonies, c.g. to seven in Tasmania and 'Prinidad. 

European Countries. — In France there is no civil jury. In 
criminal cases the place of the grand jury is taken by the chambre 
des mises on accusation^ and the more serious crimes are tried before 
a jury of twelve which finds its verdict by a majority, the exact 
number of which may not be dificlosed. In Belgium, Spain, Italy 
and (rcrmanv, certain classes of crime are tried with the aid of 'a 

States, — The English jury system was part of the law of j 
the American colonies before the declaration of independence; and 
grand jury, coroner's jury and petty jury continue in full use in the 
United States. Under the Federal Constitution (Art.s. iii. v. vi.) 
there is a right to trial by jury in all criminal cases (except on 
impeachment) and in all civil actions at common law in which 
the subject matter exceeds S20 in value (amendments vi. and vii,). 
The trial jury must be of tw'clvc and its verdict must: lx* unanimous; 
see CiX)ley, Constitutional Limitations ((>th eil.), 389. 'Phe* respective 

E rovinces of judge and jury have been much discus.sed and there has 
een a disposition to declare the jury supreme as to law as well a.s 
fact. The whole subject is fully treated by reference to English 
and American authorities, and the conflicting views are stated 
in Sparf v. United States, 1895, 150 U.S. 61. The view of the 
majority of the court in that case was that it is the duty of the jury 
in a criminal case to receive the law from the court and to apply it 
as laid down by the court, subject to the condition that in giving a 
general verdict the jury may incidentally determine both law and 
fact as compounded in the issue.? submitted to them in the particular 
case. The power to give a general verdict renders the duty one of 
imperfect obligation and enables the jury to take its own view of 
the terms and merits of the law involved. 

The extent to which the jury* system is in force in the states of 
the union depends on the constitution and legislation of each state. 
In some the use of juries in civil and even in criminal cases is reduced 
or made subject to the election of the accused. In others unanimous 
verdicts are not required, while the constitutions of others require ; 
the unanimous verdict of the common law dozen. (W. F. C.) ; 

JUS PRIMAE NOCTIS* or Droit du Seigneur, a custom I 
alleged to have existed in medieval Europe, giving the overlord [ 
a right to the virginity of his vassals’ daughters on their wedding- | 
night. Foi the existence of the custom in a legalized form there j 
is no trustworthy evidence. That some such abu.se of power may | 
have been occasionally exercised by brutal nobles in the lawless 1 
days of the early middle ages is only too likely, but the ;W, it 
seems, is a myth, invented no earlier than the i6th or 17th 
century. There appears to liave been an entirely religious 
custom established by the council of Carthage in 398, whereby 
the (liurch required from the faithful continence on the wedding- 
night, and this may have been, and there is evidence that it was, { 


known as Droit du Seipimr, or God^s right.” Later the 
clerical admonition was extended to the first three days of 
marriage. 'This religious abstention, added to the undoubted 
fact that the feudal lord extorted fines on the marriages of his 
vassals and their children, doubtless gave rise to the belief that 
the jus was once an established custom. 

The whole subject has been exhaustively treated bv I-ouis Veuillot 
ill Le Droit du seigneur an moyen age (1854). 

JUSRELICTAE* in Soots law, the widow’s right in the movable 
property of her deceased hu.sband. Thi* deceased must have 
been domiciled in Scotland, but the right acirues Irom movable 
property, wherever situated. The widow's provision amounts 
to one-third where there are children surviving, and to one-i alf 
where there are no surviving children. The widow’s right ves s 
by suryivance, and is independent of the husband’s testamentar>^ 
provisions; it may however be renounced by contract, or be dis- 
charged by satisfaction. It is subject to alienation of the 
husband’s movable e.state during his lifetime or by its conversion 
into heritage. See also WiLi.. 

JUSSERAND* JEAN ADRIEN ANTOINE JULES (1855^ ), 

French author and diplomatist, was born at Lyons on the i8tli 
of February 1855. Entering the diplomatic .service in 1876, he 
became in 1878 consul in London. After an interval spent in 
Tunis he returned to I.ondon in 1887 as a member of the French 
Embassy. In 1890 he became I'reiich minister at Copenhagen, 
and in 1902 was tran.sferred to Wa.shington. A close student 
of English literature, he produced .some very lucid and vivacious 
monographs on comparatively little-known subjects : Le 7 hedire 
en Angleterre depuis la ctmqueie jusqu^iux predecesseurs imvMiats 
de Shakespeare (1878); Le Homan an temps de Shakespeare 
Eng. Irans. by Miss E. Lee, 1890); Les Anglais au moyen age : la 
vie nomade et les routes d' Angleterre au A 7 F'' siecle (1884 ; J^ng. 
trans., English, Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, by L. ' 1 '. Smith, 
1889); and/. Epopiede Langland (1893 ; Eng. trans., Piers Plow- 
man, by M. G. K., 1894). His Uistoire litter air edu peuple a glais, 
the first volume of which was published in 1895, wa.s compieleil 
in three volumes in 1909. In English he wrote A French 
Ambassador at the Court of Charles IJ. (1892), from the un- 
published papers of the count de (dmingtjs. 

JUSSIEU* DE* the name of a French family which came into 
prominent notice towards the close of the j6th century, and for a 
century and a half was distinguished for the botanists ii pro- 
duced. The following are its more eminent members : — 

1. Antoine de Jussieu (1686 1758), liorn at Lyons on the 
6th of July 1686, was the .son of Ghristophe de Jussieu (or 
Dejussieu), an apothecary of some repute, who published a 
Nouveau traite de la theriaque (1708). Antoine studied at the 
university of Montpellier, and travelled with his brother Bernard 
througii Spain, Portugal and southern France. He went to 
Park in 1708, J. P. de Tournefort, whom he succeeded at the 
Jardin des Plantes, dying in iliat year. His own original publica- 
tions arc not of marked importan('e, but he edited an edition of 
Tournefort’s Jnstitutiones rei herbariae (3 vols,, 1719), and also a 
posthumous work of Jacques Barrelier, Plantae per Galliam, 
Hispaniam, et lialiam nhservatae, &c. (1714). He practised 
medicine, chiefly devoting himself to the very poor. He died at 
Paris on the 22nd of April 1758. 

2. Bernard de Jussieu (1699-1777), a younger brother of 
the above, was bom at Lyons on the J7th of Augu.st 1699. He 
took a medical degree at Montpellier and began practice in 1720, 
but finding the work uncongenial he gladly accepted his brother’s 
invitation to Paris in 1722, when he succeeded S^bastien Vaillant 
as sub demonstrator of plants in the Jardin du Koi. In 1725 he 
brought out a new edition of Tournefort’s Uistoire des plantes 
qui naissent aux environs de Paris, 2 vols., which was afterwards 
translated into English by John Martyn, the original work being 
incomplete. In the same year he was admitted into the rcadiS- 
mie des sciences, and communicated several papers to that bfidy. 
Long before Abraham Trembley (1700-1784) published his 
Histoire des polypes d'eau douce, Jussieu maintained the doctrine 
that these organisms were animals, and not the flowers of marine 
plants, then the current notion ; and to confirm his views he made 
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three journeys to tbe coast of Normandy. Singularly modest 
and retiring, he published very little, but in 1759 he arranged the 
plants in the ro>^al garden of the Trianon at Versailles, according 
to his own scheme of classification. This arrangement is printed 
in his nephew's Genera^ pp. Ixtii.-lxx., and formed the basis of 
that work. He cared little for the credit of enunciating new 
discoveries, so long as the facts were made public. the 
death of his brother Antoine, he could not be induced to succeed 
him in his office, but prevailed upon L. G. Lemonnier to assume 
the higher position. He died at Paris on the 6th of November 
T777' 

3. Joseph de JusSTEIT (1704-1779), brother of Antoine and 
Bernard, was born at Lyons on the 3rd of September 1704. 
Educated like the rest of the family for the medical profession, 
he accompanied C. M. de la Condamine to Peru, in the expedition 
for measuring an arc of meridian, and remained in South America 
for thirty-six years, returning to France in 1771. Amongst the 
seeds he sent to his brother Bernard v/crc those of Helioir&pium 
peruvianum, Linn., then first introduced into Europe. He died 
at Paris on the 1 ith of April 1779. 

4. Antoine Laurent de Jussilu (1748-1836), nephew of the 
three preceding, was bom at Lyons on the 12th of April 1748. 
(Allied to Paris by his uncle Bernard, and carefully trained by him 
for the pursuits of medicine and botany, he largely profited by the 
opportunities afforded him. Gifted with a tenacious memory, 
and the power of quickly grasping the salient points of subjects 
under observation, he steadily worked at the improvement of 
that system of plant arrangement which had been sketched out 
by his uncle. In 1789 was issued his Genera plantarum secundum 
ardines naiurales disposita, juxta meihoduin in korlo repa Parish 
ensi exaratam, anno mdcclxxiv. This volume formed the basis 
of modem classification ; more than this, it is certain that Cuvier 
derived much help in his zoological classification from its perusal. 
Hardly had the last sheet passed through the press, whm the 
French Revolution broke out, and the author was installed in 
charge of the ho.spitals of Paris. The museum d'histoire naturelle 
was organized on its present footing mainly by him in 1793, and I 
he selected for its library everything relating to natural history | 
from the vast materials obtained from the convents then broken 
up. He continued a,s professor of botany there from 1770 to 
1826, when his son Adrien succeeded him. Besides the Genera^ 
he produced nearly sixty memoirs on botanical topics. He died 
at Paris on the 1 7th of September 1836. 

5. Adrien Laurent Henri de Jussieu (1797-1853), son 
of Antoine Laurent, was horn at Pans on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber 1797, He displayed the qualities of his family in his thesis 
for the degree of M.D., De Euphorbiacearum gentribus medicisque 
earundem viribus tefitamen, Paris, 1824. He was also the author 
of valuable contributions to botanical literature on the Rutaceae, 
Meliaceae and Malpighiaceae respectively, of “Taxonomic*' in 
the Dictionnaire universelle d'histoire naturelle ^ and of an intro- 
ductory work styled simply Botaniqufy which reached nine 
editions, and wa.s translated into tlie principal languages of 
Europe. He also edited his father's Jntroductio in histmam 
plantarum, issued at Paris, without imprint or date, it being a 
fragment of the intended .second edition of the Genera, which 
Antoine Laurent did not live to complete. He died at Paris on 
the 29th of June 1853, leaving two daughters, but no son, so 
that with him closed the brilliant botanical dynasty. 

6. Laurent Pierre de Jussieu (1792-1866), miscellaneous 
writer, nephew of Antoine Laurent, was born at Villeurbarme 
on the 7th of February 1792. His Simon de NanHta, ou le mar- 
chand forain (1818), reached fifteen editions, and was translated 
into seven languages. He also wrote Simples notions de phvsique 
et f kistoire natureUe ( 1 857), and a fewgeological papers. He died 
at Passy on the 23rd of February 1866. 

JUSTICE (Lat. justHia), a term used both in the abstract, for 
the quality of being or doing what is just, i .e. right in law and 
equity, and In the concrete for an officer deputed by the sove- 
reign to administer justice, and do right ^ way of judgment. 
It has long been the official title of the judges of two of the 
English superior courts of common law, and it is now extended to 


all the judges in the supreme court of judicature— a judge in the 
High Court of Justice being styled Mr Justice, and in the court 
of appeal Ixird Justice. The president of the kind’s bench 
division of the High Court is styled Lord Chief Justice {q*v.). 
The word is also applied, and perhaps more usually, to certain 
subord nate magistrates who administer justice in minor matters, 
and who are usually called justices of the peace (^.v.). 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, an inferior magistrate appointed in 
England by special commission under the Great Seal to keep the 
peace within the jurisdiction for which he is appointed. The 
title is commonly abbreviated to J.P. and is used after the name. 
“ The whole Christicn world," said Cnke, “ hath not the like 
office as justice of the peace if duly executed." Lord Cowper, on 
the other hand, described them as “ men sometimes illiterate 
and frequently bigoted and prejudiced." The truth is that the 
justices of the peace perform without any other reward than 
the consequence they acquire from their office a large amount 
of work indispensable to the administration of the law, and 
(though usually not professional la^^ers, and therefore apt to be 
ill-informed in some of their decisions) for the most part tliey 
d'seharge their duties with becoming good sense and impartiality. 
For centuries they have necessarily been chosen mainly from 
the landed class of country gentlemen, usually Conservative in 
politics; and in recent years the attempt has been made by the 
Liberal party to reduce the bahnre by appointing others than 
those belonging to the landed gentry, such as tradesmen. 
Nonconformist ministers, and working-mcn. But it has been 
recogni .ed that the appointment of justices according to tlieir 
political views is undesirable, and in 1909 a royal commission 
was appointed to consider and report whether any and what 
steps should be taken to facilitate the selection of the most 
suitable persons to be justices of the peace iirespective of creed 
and political opinion. In great centres of population, when 
the judicial business of justices is heavy, it has been found 
necessary to appoint paid justices or stipendiary magistrates ’ 
to do the work, and an extension of the system to tlie country 
districts has been often advocated. 

The commission of the peace assigns to justices the duty of 
keeping and causing to be kept all ord nances and statutes for 
the good of the peace and for preservation of the same, and for 
the quiet rule and government of the people, and further assigas 
“ to you and every two or more of you (of whom any one of the 
aforesaid A, B, C, D, &c., we will, shall be one) to inquire the 
truth more fully by the oath of good and lawful men of the county 
of all and all manner of felonies, poison iigs, enchantments, 
sorceries, arts, magic, trespasses, forestallings, regratings, en- 
prossings, and extortions whatever." This part of the commission 
IS the authority for tbe jurisdiction of the justices in sessions. 
Justices named specially in the parenthetical clause are said to 
be on the quorum. Justices for counties are appointed by the 
Crown on the advice of the lord chancellor, and usually with the 
recommendation of the lord lieutenant of the county. Justices 
for boroughs having municipal corporations and separate com- 
missions ot the peace are appointed by the Crora, the lord 
chancellor either adopting the recommendation of the town coun- 
cil or acting mdependenUy. Justices cannot act as such until 
they have taken tne oath oi allegiance and the judicial oath. A 
justice for a borough while acting as such must reside in or within 
seven miles of the borough or occupy a house, warehouse or 
other property in the borough, but he need not be a burgess. 
The mayor of a borough is ex officio a justice during his year of 
office end the succeeding year. He takes precedence over all 
borough justices, but not over justices acting in and for the 
couni-y in which the borough or any part thereof is situated, 
unless when acting in relation to the business of the borough. 

> Where a borough council desire the appointment of a stipendiar>’ 
magistrate thev mav present a petition for the same to the secretary 
of state and it is thereupon lawful for the king to appoint to that 
office a banister of seven years* standing. He is by virtue of his 
office a iustice for Uie borough, and receives a yearly salary, payable 
in four equal quarterly instalments. On a vacancy, application 
mu«t a<^»in be made as for a first appointment. There may be more 
than one stipendiaTy magistrate for a borou^. 
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The chairman of a county council is ex officio a justice o! the 
peace for the county, and the chairman of an urban or rural 
district council for the county in which the district is situ- 
ated* Justices cannot act beyond the limits of the jurisdic- 
Cioo lor which they are appointed, and the warrant of a justice 
cannot be executed out of his jurisdiction unless it be barked, 
that is, endorsed by a justice of the jurisdiction in which it is to 
be carried into execution. A justice improperly refusing to act 
on his office, or acting partially and comiptly, may be proceeded 
against by a criminal informaticm, and a justice refusing to act 
may be compelled to do so by the High Court of Justice. An 
action will lie against a justice for any act done by him in excess 
of his jurisdiction, and for any act within his jurisdiction which 
has been done wrongfully and with malice, and without reason- 
able or probable cause. But no action can be brought against a 
justice for a wrongful conviction until it has been quashed. By 
the Justices* Qualification Act 1744, every justic'e for a county 
was required to have an estate of freehold, copyhold, or custo- 
mary tenure in fee, for life or a giwn term, of the yearly value of 
£too. By an act of 1875 the occupation of a house rat^ at £too 
was made a qualifiiration. No such qualifications were ever 
required for a borough justice, and it was not until 1906 that 
county justices were put on the same footing in this respect. 
'Fhe Justices of the Peace Act 1906 did away with all qualifica- 
tion by estate. It also removed the necessity for residence* 
within the county, permitting the same residential quaIifi<!ation 
as for borough justices, within seven miles thereof.** Tlie same 
act removed the disqualification of solicitors to be county justices 
and assimilated to the existing power to remove other justices 
from the commission of the peace the power to exclude ex officio 
justices. 

The jiistices for every petty sessional division of a county or 
for a borough having a separate commission of the peace must 
appoint a fit person to their salaries! clerk. He must be either 
a barrister of not less than fourteen years* standing, or a solicitor 
of the supreme court, or have served for not less than se\'en 
years as a clerk to a police or stipendiary magistrate or to a 
metropolitan police court. An alderman or councillor of a 
borough must not be appointed as clerk, nor can a clerk of the 
peace for the borough or for the county in which the borough is 
situated be appointed. A borough clerk i.s not allowed to 
pro.secute. The .«wilary of a justice’s clerk comes, in lyondon, 
out of the police fund; in counties out of the county limd; in 
county boroughs out of the borough fund, and in other boroughs 
out of the county fund. 

The vast and multifarious duties of the justices cover some 
portion of every important head of the criminal law, and extend 
to a cmsidcrable number of matters relating to the civil law. 

In the United States these officers are sometimes appoint<?d by 
the executive, sometimes elected. In some states, justices of the 
peace have jurisdiction in civil cases given to them by local 
regulations. 

JUSTICIAR (Med. Lat. justiciarius or justitiarius, a judge), in 
English history, the title of the chief minister of the Normon and 
eariier Angevin kings. The history of the title in this connota- 
ticn is somewhat obscure. Justiciarius meant simply “ judge,*’ 
and was orig'nally applied, as Stubbs points out (Const, Hist. 
i. 389, note), to any officer of the king's court, to the chief justi(’c, 
or in a very general way to all and sundrv who possessed courts 
of their own or were qualified to act as indices in the shire-courts, 
even the style capitalis justiciarius being used of judges of the 
royal court other than the chief. It was not till the reign of 
Henry II. that the title summus or capitalis justiciarius^ or 
justiciarius totius Angliae was exclusively applied to the king’s 
chief minister. The office, however, existed before the style of 
its holder was fixed; and, whatever their contemporarv title (r.g. 
Custos Angliae), later writers refer to them as jusHciarii, with 
or without the prefix sumwus or cniyitalis fibid. p. 546). Thus 
Ramilf Flambard, the minister of William II., who w^as probably 
the first to exercise the powers of a justiciar, is called jusHciarius 

Ordericus Vitelis. 

The origin of the justiciarship is thus given by Stubbs (ibid. 


p. ^76). The sheriff “ was the king’s representative in all matters 
judicrial, militaiy^ and financial in the shire. From him, or from 
the courts of which he w'as the presiding officer, appeal lay to the 
king alone; but the king was often absent from England and did 
not understand the language of his subjects. In his absence the 
administration was entrusted to a justiciar, a regent or lieutenaiii 
of the kingdom ; and the conN enience. being om^e a.sc:crtained of 
lia\nng a minister who could in tlie w hole kingdom represent 
the king, as the sherifi did in the shire, the justiciar became c 
permanent functionary.” 

The fact that Uie kings were often absent from England, and 
that the justiciarship was held by great nobles or churchmen, 
made this office of an importance which at times threatened to 
overshadow that of the Crown. It was this latter circumstance 
which ultimately led to its a)>olition. Hubert de Burgh (q.v.) 
was the last of the great justiciars; after his fall (1231) the ju.s 
ticiarship w'as not again coinrnitlcd to a great buron, and the 
chancellor soon took the position formerly occupied by tliC 
justiciar us second to the king in dignity, as w^ell as in power and 
influence. Idnally, under i’Jdward i. and liis successor, in place 
of the juslii'iar- who had presided over all causes vice regis— 
separate heads were established in the three branches into which 
the curia regis a.s a judicial body had been divided ; justices of 
common picas, justices of the king's bencii and liarons td tlu* 
exchequer. 

Outside England the title justiciar was given under Henry JI. 
to the seneschal of Normandy. In Scotland the title of justuiar 
was borne, under the earlier kings, by two high officials, one 
having his jurisdiction to the north, the other to the south of the 
E'orth. They w'ere the king's lieutenants for judicial and ad- 
ministrative purposes and were established in the 12th century, 
eitner by Alexander 1. or l>>' his successor David 1 . In the 
i2tli century a mof^isicr fustitiarius also api)ears in the Norman 
kingdom of SiciN', title and office being pn>bably borrowed 
from Flngland; lie pwsided over the royal court (Magna curia) 
and was, with hib assistants, empowered to decide, inter alia, 
all cases reserved to the Crown (sec Du (!ange, s.v, Magistet 
Justitiarius). 

See W. Stubbs, Const. Hist, oj ttn^tand] I>n Cange, Ghssariunt 
(Niort, 1885) s.v. " Justitiurius/' 

JUSTICIARY, HIGH COURT OF, in S(X)tland, the .supreme 
criminal court, ronsi-sting of five of the lords of session logeiheir 
with the lord justir’e-general and the lord justice-clerk as president 
and vice-prc.sident respectively. 1’he constitution of the ('ourt 
is settled by the Art 1672 c. 16. The lords of justiciary hold 
circuits regularly twic^ a year according to the ancient practice, 
whk'h, however, had been allowed to fall into disuse until revived 
in 1748. For circuit purposes .Scotland is divided into northern, 
southern and western districts (sec Circuit), 1’wo judges 
generally go on a circuit, and in Glasgow they are by Sfieciid 
statute authorized to sit in separate courts. IJy the Oiminal 
Procedure (Scr)tland) Act 1887 all the .senators of the college of 
justice are lords commissioners of justiciary. The liigh court, 
sitting in Edinburgh, has, in addition to its general juris- 
diction, an exclusive jurisdiction for districts not within th(‘ 
jurisdiction of the circuits— the three Lothians, and Orkney and 
Shetland. The high court also takes up points of clifficulU' 
arising before the special courts, like the court for <Town cases 
reserved in England. The court of ju.sticiary has authority 
try all crimes, unless when its jurisdiction has been excluded by 
special enactment of the legislature. It i.s also slated to have an 
inherent jurisdiction to punish all criminal acts, even if they 
have never before been treated as crimes. Its judgments arc 
believed to be not subject to any appeal or review, but it may be 
doubted wliether an appeal on a f^int of law' would not lie to ihr* 
house of lords. The follow ing crimes mu.st be pri^cutcd in the 
court of justiciary : treason, murdei', robbery, rape, fire-raising, 
deforcement of messengers, breach of duty by magistrates, and 
all offences for which a statutory punishment higher tlian 
imprisonment is imposed. 

JUSTIFICATION, in law, the showing by a defendant in a suit 
of sufficient reason why he did what he was called upon to answer. 
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For example, in an artion for assault and battery, the defendant 
may prove in justification that the prosecutor assaulted or beat 
him first, and that he acted merely in self-defence. The word 
is employed particularly in actions for defamation, and has in 
this connexion a somewhat special meaning. When a libel 
consists of a i peciiic charge a plea of justification is a plea that the 
words are true in substance and in fact (see Libel and Slander). 

JUSTIN 1. (450-527), East Roman emperor (518-527), was born 
in 450 as a peasant in Asia, but enlisting under Leo 1 . he rose to be 
commander of the imperial guards of Anastasius. On the latter’s 
death in 518 Justin used for his own election to the throne 
money that he had received for the support of another candidate. 
Being ignorant even of the rudiments of letters, Justin entrusted 
the administration of state to his wise and faithful quaestor 
Proclus and to his nephew Justinian, though his own experience 
dictated several improvements in military affairs. An orthodox 
churchman himself, he effected in 519 a reconciliation of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, after a schism of thirty-five 
years (see Hormisdas). In 522 he entered upon a desultory war 
with l^ersia, in which he co-operated with the Arabs. In 522 also 
Justin ceded to Theodoric, the Gothic king of Italy, the right of 
naming the consuls. On the ist of April 527 Justin, enfeebled 
by an incurable wound, yielded to the request of the senate and 
assumed Justinian as his colleague; on the 1st of August he died. 
Justin bestowed much care on the repairing of public buildings 
throughout his empire, and contributed large sums to repair the 
damage caused by a destructive earthquake at Antioch. 

Sec E. Gibbon, Decline and Pall of ike Poman Empiyc (ed. Bury, 
1896), iv, 20(>-209. 

JUSTIN IL (d, 578), East Roman emperor (565-578), wa.s the 
nephew and successor of Justinian I, He availed himself of his 
influence as master of the palace, and as husband of Sophia, the 
niece of the late empress Theodora, to secure a peaceful election. 
The first few days of his reign — when he paid his uncle’s debts, 
administered justice in person, and proclaimed universal religious 
toleration — gave bright promise, but in the face of the lawless 
aristocracy and defiant governors of provinces he effected few 
subsequent reforms. The most important event of his reign 
was the invasion of Italy by the Lombards who, entering 
in 568, under Alboin, in a few’ years made themselves masters of 
nearly the entire country, Justin’s attention was distracted 
from Italy towards the N. and E. frontiers. After refusing to 
pay the Avars tribute, he fought several unsuccessful campaigns 
against them. In 572 his overtures to the Turks led to a war 
with Persia. After two disastrous campaigns, in which his 
enemies overran Syria, J ustiii bought a precarious peace by pay- 
ment of a yearly tribute. The temporary fits of insanity into 
which he fell warned him to name a colleague. Passing over his 
own relatives, he raised, on the advice of Sophia, the general 
Tiberius (y.v.) to be Caesar in December 574 and w ithdrew for his 
remaining years into retirement. 

See H. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. Bury, 
i 89 ()), v. 2-17; G. Finlay, History of Greece (ed. 1877), i. 291-297; 
J. Bury, The Later Roman Empire (1889), ii. 67-79. (M. O. B. C.) 

JUSTIN (JiTNiANUs JiTSTiNus), Roman historian, probably 
lived during the age of the Antonincs. Of his personal history 
nothing is known. He is the author of Historiarum Philippi- 
carum lihri XLJV,, a work described by himself in his preface 
as a collection of the most important and interesting passages 
from the voluminous Historiae f^hilippicae et totius mundi 
aricines et terrae 5i7m 5, written in the time of Augustus by Pompeius 
Trogus (</.v.). The work of Trogus is lost; but the proh^i or 
arguments of the text are preserved by Pliny and other writers. 
Although the main theme of Trogus was the rise and history of 
the Macedonian monarchy, Justin yet permitted himself con- 
siderable freedom of digression, and thus produced a capricious 
antholog}' instead of a regular epitome of the work. As it stands, 
however, the history contains much valuable information. The 
style, though far from perfect, is clear and occasionally elegant. 
The book was much used in the middle ages, when the author 
was sometimes confounded with Justin Martyr. 


Ed. princeps (1470) ; J. C. Graevius (1668) ; J . F. Gronovius (1719) ; 
C. H. Trotscher (1827-1830) ; J . Jeep (1859) ; F. RUhl (1886, with pro- 
logues) ; see also J. F. Fischer, De elocutions Justini (1S68) : F. Ruhl, 
Dts Verbreitung des /. im Mittelalier (1871); O. Eicnert, Wurterhuch 
zu J. (x88i); Kdhler and Uuhl in Neue Jahrbiicher fUr Philologie, 
xci., ci., cxxxiii. There are translations in the chief European 
languages; in English by A. Goldyng (1564); R- Codrington (1682); 
Brown-Dykes (1712); G. Turnbull (1746); J. Clarke (1790); 
J. S. Watson (1853). 

JUSTINIAN L (483-565). Flavius Anicius Justinianus, sur- 
named the Great, the most famous of all the emperors of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, was by birth a barbarian, native of a 
place called Tauresium in the district of Dardania, a region of 
Illyricum,* and was born, most probably, on the iith of May 483. 
His family has been variously conjectured, on the strength of 
the proper names which ita members are stated to have borne, 
to have been Teutonic or Slavonic. The latter .seems the more 
probable view. His own name wa.s originally Uprauda J ustini- 
anus was a Roman name which he took from his uncle Justin I., 
who adopted him, and to whom his advancement in life was due. 
Of his early life we know nothing except that he went to Con- 
stantinople while still a young man, and received there an excellent 
education. Doubtless he knew Latin before Greek; it is alleged 
that he always spoke Greek with a barbarian accent. When 
Justin a.scended the throne in 518, Justinian became at once a 
person of the first consequence, guiding, especially in church 
matters, the policy of his aged, childless and ignorant uncle*, 
receiving high rank and office at his hands, and soon coming to 
be regarded as his destined successor. On Justin’s death in 527 , 
having been a few months earlier associated with him as co- 
emperor, Justinian succeeded without opposition to the throne. 
About 523 he had married the famous Theodora who, as 
empre.s.s regnant, was closely associated in all his actions till her 
death in 547. 

Justinian’s reign was filled with great events, lioth at home and 
abroad, both in peace and in war. They may be classed under 
four heads ; (i) his legal reforms; (2) his administration of the 
empire; (3) his ecclesiastical policy ; and (4) his wars and foreign 
policy generally. 

1. It is as a legislator and codifier of the law that Ju.stinian's 
name is most familiar to the modern world ; and it is therefore 
this department of his action that requires to be most fully dealt 
with here. He found the law of the Roman empire in a state of 
great confusion. It consisted of two masses, which were usually 
distinguished as old law (jus veins) and new law (jus novum). 
The first of these comprised : (i.) all such of the statute.s (leges) 
passed under the republic and early empire as had not become 
obsolete; (ii.) the decrees of the .senate (senatus cmsulta) passed 
at the end of the republic and during the first two centuries of the 
empire; (iii.) the writings of the jurists of the later republic and 
of the empire, and more particularly of those jurists to whom the 
right of declaring the law witii authority (jus respondetidi) had 
been committed by the emperors. As these jurists had in their 
commentaries upon the leges, senatus consulta and edicts of the 
magistrates practically incorporated all that was of importance 
in those documents, the Ixioks of the jurists may substantially 
be taken as including (i.) and (ii.). These writings were of course 
very numerous, and formed a vast mass of literature. Many of 
them had become exceedingly scarce — many had been altogether 
lost. Some were of doubtful authenticity. They were so costly 
that no person of moderate means could hope to possess any large 
number; even the public libraries had nothing approaching to a 
complete collection. Moreover, as they proc'ceded from a large 
number of independent authors, who wrote expressing their own 
opinions, they contained many discrepancies and contradictions, 
the dicta of one writer being controverted by another, while yet 
both writers might enjoy the same formal authority. A remedy 
had been attempted to be applied to this evil by a law of the 

^ It is commonly identified with the modem Kustendil, but 
Uskiib (the ancient Skupi) has also been suggested. See Toaer, 
Highlands of European Turkey, ii. 370. 

“ The name Uprauda is said to lx? derived from the word prauda. 
which in Old Slavic means ;tis, justitia. the prefix being simply a 
breathing frequently attached to blavouic names. 
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emperors Theodosius li. and Valcntinian III., which gave special 
weight to the writings of five eminent jurists (Papinian, Paulus, 
Ulpian, Modestinus, Gaius); but it was very far from removing 
it. As regards the jus vetus, therefore, the judges and practi- 
tioners of Justinian’s time had two terrible difficulties to contend 
>^^1— first, the bulk of the law, which made it impcssible for any 
one to be sure that he possessed anything like the whole of the 
authorities bearing on the point in question, so that he was always 
liable to find his opponent qtioting against him some authority 
lor which he could not be prepared; and, secondly, the uncer- 
tainty of the law, there bemg a great many important points on 
which differing opinions of equal legal validity might be cited, 
so that the practising counsel could not advise, nor the judge 
decide, with any confidenc^e that he was right, or that a superior 
court would uphold his view. 

The new law (jus nfwum), which consisted of the ordinances of 
the emperors promulgated during the middle and later empires 
{edicla, rescripla, mandata, decreta, usually called by the general 
name of constituliones), was in a condition not much better. 
These ordinances or constitutions were extremely numerous. 
No complete collection of them existed, for although two collec- 
tions (Codex gregoriayius and Codex hermogenianus) had been 
made by two jurists in the 4th century, and a large supple- 
mentary collection published by the emperor Theodosius II. in 
438 (Codex theodosianus), these collections did not include all 
the constitutions ; there were others which it was necessary to ob- 
tain separately, but many whereof it must have been impossible 
for a pri\ ate person to procure. In this branch too of the law 
there existed some, though a less formidable, uncertainty ; for 
there were constitutions which practically, if not formally, 
repealed or superseded others without expressly mentioning 
them, so that a man who relied on one constitution might find 
that it had been varied or abrogated by another he had never heard 
of or on wliosc sense he had not put such a construction. It was 
therefore clearly necessary with regard to both the older and the 
newer law to take some steps to collect into one or more bodies or 
masses so much of the law as was to be regarded as binding, 
reducing it within a reasonable compass, and purging away the 
contradictions or inconsistencies which it contained. The evil 
had been long felt, and reforms apparently often proposed, but 
nothing (except b)* the compilation of the Codex iheodosianus) 
had been done till Justinian’s time. Immediately after his 
accession, in 528, he appointed a commission to deal with the 
imperial constitutions (jus novum), this being the easier part of 
the problem. The commissioners, ten in number, were directed 
to go through all the constitutions of which copies existed, to 
select such as were of practical value, to cut these down by 
retrenching all unnecessary matter, and gather them, arranged 
in order of date, into one volume, getting rid of any contradictions 
by omitting one or other of the conflicting passages.* These 
statute law commissioners, as one may call them, set to work 
forthwith, and completed their task in fourteen months, dis- 
tributing the constitutions which they placed in the new collec- 
tion into ten books, in general conformity with the order of the 
Perpetual Edict as settled by Salvius Julianus and enacted by 
Hadrian. By this means the bulk of the statute law was 
immensely reduced, its obscurities and internal discrepancies in 
great measure removed, its provisions adapted, by the abrogation 
of what was obsolete, to the circumstances of Justinian’s own 
time. This Codex constituimium was formally promulgated and 
enacted as one great consolidating statute in 529, all imperial 
ordinances not included in it being repealed at one .stroke. 

The success of this first experiment encouraged the emperor 
to attempt the more difficult enterprise of simplifying and 
digesting the older law contained in the treatises of the jurists. 
Before entering on this, however, he wisely took the preliminar>' 
step of settling the more important of the legal questions as to 
which the older jurists had been divided in opinion, and which 
had therefore remained sources of difficulty, a difficulty aggra- 

* See, for an account of the instructions given to the ^mmission, 
the constitution Haec qnae^ prefixed to the revised Codfx in the 
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? vated by the general decline, during the last two centuries, of the 
: level of forensic and judicial learning. This was accomplished 
j by a series of constitutions known as the “ Fifty Decisions 
(Quinquaginia decisiones), along with which there were published 
other ordinances amending the law in a variety of points, in 
which old and now inconvenient rules had been suffered to subsist. 
Then in December 530 a new commission was appointed, con- 
sisting of sixteen eminent lawyers, of whom the president, the 
famous Tribonian (who had already served on the previous com- 
mission), was an exalted official (quaestor), four were professors 
of law, and the remaining eleven practising advocates. The 
instructions given to them by the emperor were as follow ; they 
were to procure and peruse all the writings of all the author- 
ized jurists (those who had enjoyed the jus respondendi); were to 
extract from these writings whatever was of most permanent 
and substantial value, with power to change the expressions of 
the author wherever conciseness or clearness would be thereby 
promoted, or wherever such a change was needed in order to 
adapt his language to the condition of the law as it stood in 
Justinian’s time; were to avoid repetitions and contradictions by 
giving only one statement of the law upon each point; were to 
insert r40thing at variance with any provision contained in the 
Codex constitutioHum ; and were to distribute the results of their 
labours into fifty books, subdividing each book into titles, and 
following generally the order of the Perpetual Edict.- 
These directions were carried out with a speed which is surpr's- 
ing when we remember not only that the work w-as interrupted 
by the terrible insurrection which broke out in ( onstahlinople in 
January and which led to the temporary retirement from 
office of Tribonian, but also that the mass of literature whicli had 
to be read through consisted of no less than two thousand treat- 
ises, comprising three millions of sentences. The commissioners, 
who had for greater despatch divided themselves intc) .several <‘om- 
mittees, presented their selection of extracts to the emperor in 
533, and he published it as an imperial statute on December i6'h 
of that year, with two prefatory ermstitutions (those known ns 
Omnem reipublicac and Dedit nobis). It is the Latin volume 
which we now call the Digest U)iges(a) or Panderts (llar^emu) 
and which is by far the most precious monument of the legal 
genius of the Romans, and indecfd, whether one regards the intrin- 
sic merits of its suhstanceor the prodigious influence it has exerted 
and still exerts, the most remarkable law-book that the world has 
.seen. The extracts ( omprised in it arc 9123 in number, taken 
from thirty-nine authors, and are of greatly varying length, 
mostly only a few lines long. About one-third (in quantity) 
come from IJIpian, a very copious writer ; Puulus stands next. To 
I each extract there is prefixed the name of the author, and of the 
1 treatise whence it is taken. The worst thing ul)out the Digest 
is its highly unscienlific arrangement. 7 ’hc order of the Perpetual 
Edict, which appears to have bf*cn taken as a sort of model for the 
general scheme of l)ooks and titles, was doubtless convenient to 
the Roman lawyers from their familiarity with it, but was in 
itself rather accidental and historical than logical. The dis- 
position of the extracts inside each title was still less rational ; 
it has been shown by a modem jurist to have been the result of 
the way in which the committees of the commissioners worked 
through the books they had to peruse.** In enacting the Digest 
as a law book, Justinian repealed all the other law contained 
in the treatises of the jurists (that jus vetus which has been already 
mentioned), and directed that those treatises should never be 
cited in future even by way of illustration ; and he of course at 
the same time abrogated all the older statutes, from the Twelve 
Tables downwards, which had formed a part of the jus vetus. This 
was a necessary incident of his scheme of reform. But he went 

* See the constitution Deo auctore (Cod. i. 17, i). 

* In the middle ages people used to cite passages by the initial 
words; and the Germans do so still, giving, however, the number of 
the paragraph in the extract (if there arc more paragraphs than one), 
and appending the number of the book and title. We in Britain 
and America usually cite by the numbers of the bf)ok, the title and 
the paragraph, without referring to the initial words 

* See Bluhmc, " Die Ordnung dcr Fragmente in d -n Pandekten- 
titeln,*' in Savigny's Zeitschr, /. gesch, Rechtswissenschaft, vol. Iv. 
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too and indeed attempted what was impossible^ when he 
forbade all commentaries upon the Digest. He v/as obliged to 
allow a Greek translation to be made of it^ but directed this 
translation to be exactly literal. 

The^ two great enterprises had substantially despatclied 
Justinian’s work; however, he, or rather Tribonian, who seems 
to have acted both as his adviser and as his cliief executive 
officer in all legal affairs, conceived that a third book was needed, 
viz. an elementary manual for beginners which should present 
an outline of the law in a clear and simple form. The little work 
of Gaius, most of which we now possess under the title of Com- 
meniarii instituiionum, had served this purpose for nearly lour 
centuries; but much of it liad, owing to changes in the law, be- 
come inapplicable, so that a new manual seemed to be ret^uired. 
Justinian accordingly directed Tribonian, with two coadjutors, 
Theophilus, professor of law’ in the university of Constantinople, 
<md l)orotheus, professor in the great law school at Beyrout, to 
prepare an elementary textbook on the lines of Gaius. This 
they did while the Digest was in progress, and produced the useful 
little treatise which has ever since been the book with which 
students commonly begin their studies of Roman law, the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian, It was published as a statute with full legal 
validity shortly before the Digest, Such merits as it possesses — 
simplicity of arrangement, clearness and conciseness of expres- 
sion—belong less to Tribonian tlian to Gaius, who was closely 
followed wherever the alterations in the law had not made him 
obsolete. However, the spirit of that ^eat legal classic seems to 
have in a measure dwelt with and inspired the inferior men who 
were recasting his work; the Institutes is better both in Latinity 
and in substance than we should have expected from the con- 
dition of Latin letters at tliat epoch, better than the other laws 
which emanate from Justinian. 

In the four years and a half which eiapsed between the publica- 
tion of the Codex and tlxat of the Digest^ many important clmnges 
had been made in the law, notably by the publication of Uie 
“ Fifty Decisions,” which settled many questions that had exer- 
cised the legal mind and given occasion to intricate statutory 
provisions. It was therefore natural that the idea should present 
itself of revising the Codex, so as to introduce these clianges 
into it, for by so doing, not only would it be simplified, but the 
one volume would again be made to contain the whole statute 
law, wheretvs now it was necessary to read along with it the 
ordinances issued since its publication. Accordingly another 
comrni.ssion was appointed, consisting of Tribonian with four 
other coadjutors, full power being given them not only to 
incorporate the new constitutions with the Codex and make in 
it the requisite changes, but also to revise the Codex generally, 
cutting down or filling in wherever they thought it necessary 
to do so. This work was completed in a few montlis; and in 
November 53^. the revised Codex {Codex repeiitae praeleciionis) 
was promulgated with the force of law, prefaced by a con- 
stitution {Cordi nobis) which sets forth its history, and declares 
it to be alone authoritative, the former Codex being abrogated. 
It is this revised Codex which has come down to the modern 
world, all copies of tlic earlier edition having disappenjred. 

The coustitu lions contained in it number 4652, the earliest 
dating from Hadrian, tlic latest being of course Justinian's own. 
A few thus belong to the period to which the greater part of the 
Digest belongs, i.e. the so-called clasi^cal period of Roman law down 
to the time of Alexander Severus (244) ; but the great majority are 
later, and belong to one or other of the four great eras of im^rial 
legislation, the eras of Diocletian, of Constantine, of Theodosius II., 
and of Justinian himself. Although this Codex is said to have the 
same general order as that of the Digest, viz. the order of the Per- 
petual Kdict, there arc considcorable dithn-ences of arrangement 
Ixitween the tw'o. It is divided into twelve books. Its contents, 
although of course of the utmost practical imj>ortance to the lawyers 
of that time, and of much value still, historical as well as legal, arc 
far less inicresting and sciciitihcally admirable than tlie extracts 
preserved in the Digest, The difiercnce is even greater than that 
between the Engliidi reports of cases decided since the days of Lord 
Holt and the English acts of parliament for the same two centuries. 

The emperor's scheme was now complete. AU the Roman law 
had been gathered into two volumes of not excessive size, and a 
satisfactory manual for beginners added. But Justinian and Tribo- 
nian had grown so fond of legislating that they found it hard to leave 


oil. Moreover, the very simplifications that had been so far ejected 
brought into view with more clearness such anomalies or pieces of 
injustice as stili continued to deform the law. Thus no sooner had 
the work been rounded off than fresh excrescences began to be created 
by the publication of new laws. Between 534 and 565 Justinian 
issued a gfcat number of ordinances, dealing with all sorts of sub- 
jects and seriously altering the law on many points — the majority 
appearing before the death of Tribonian, wnich happened in 545. 
Ihese ordinances are caUed, by way of distinction, new constitu- 
tions, Noveiima constitutiones post eddieem (veaited Novels, 

^though the emperor had stated in publishing the Codex that all 
further statutes fif any) would be ofticially collected, this promise 
docs not seem to have been redeemed. The three collections of the 
Novels which we possess are apparently private collections, nor do 
we even know how many such constitutions were promulgated. 
One of the three contains 168 (together v/ith 13 Edicts), but some 
of these are by the emperors Justm II. and Tiberius 11. Another, 
the so-called Epitome of Julian, contains 125 Novels in Latin; and 
the third, the Liber autnenticarum or vulgata t)ersio, has 134, also 
in Latin. This last was the coUeciion first known and chiefly used 
in the West during the middle ages: and of its 134 only ^ e been 
written on by the glossatores or medieval commentators * these there- 
fore alone have been received as binding in those countrie'’ which 
recognize and obey the Roman law, — according to maxim 
Quic^uid non agnoscii glossa, nec agnoscii curia. And, whereas 
I Justinian's constitutions contained in the Codex were all issued in 
Latin, the rest of the lx)ok being in that tongue, these Nc:tU were 
nearly all published in Greek, Latin translations being of cour.se 
made for the use of the western provinces. They are very bulky, 
and with the exception of a few, particularly the ii6th and xis.»th, 
which introduce the most sweeping and laudable reforms into the 
law of intestate succession, are much more interesting, as supplying 
materials for the history of the time, social, economical and eccle- 
siastical, than m respect of any purely legal merits. They may be 
found printed in any edition of the Corpus juris civilis. 

This Corpus juris, which bears and immortalizes Justinian's name, 
consists 01 the four books described above ; (ij The authorized 
collection of imperial ordinances (Codex constitutionum)\ (2) the 
authorized collection of extracts fmm the great jurists (Digesia or 
Pandeciae); (3) the elementary handbook (/wshfu/ionas) : (4) the 
unauthorized collection of constitutions subsequent to tlic Codex 
(Novellae), 

From what has been already stated, the reader will perceive 
t)mt Justinian did not, according to a strict use of terms, codify 
the Roman law. By a codificaXion we understand the reduction 
of the whole pre-existing body of law to a new form, the re-sbaing 
it in a series of propositions, scientifically ordered, which may or 
may not contain some new substance, but are at any rate new in 
form. If he had, so to speak, thrown into one furnace all the law 
contained in the treatises of the jurists and in the imperial 
ordinances, fused them down, the gold of the one and the silver 
of the other, and run them out into new moulds, this would have 
been codific.ation. What he did do was something quite different. 
It was not codification but consolidation, not remoulding but 
abridging. He made extracts from the existing law, preserving 
the old words, and merely cutting out repetitions, removing con- 
tradictions, retrenching superfluities, so as immensely to reduce 
the bulk of the whole. And he made not one set of such extracts 
but two, one for the jurist law, the other for the statute law. He 
gave to posterity not one code but two digests or collections of 
extracts, which are new only to this extent that they are arranged 
in a new order, having been previously altogether unconnected 
with one another, and that here and there their words have been 
modified in order to bring one extract into harmony with some 
otlier. Except for this, the matter is old in expression as weU as 
in substance. 

Thus regarded, even without remarking that the Novels, never 
having been officially collected, much less incoiporated with the 
Cod€x, mar the symmetry of the structure, Justinian’s work may 
appear to entitle him and Tribonian to mvKh less credit than they 
have usually received for it. But let it be observed, first, that to 
' reduce the huge and confused mass of pre-existing law into the 
i compass of these two collections was an immense practical benefit 
to the empire; secondly, that, whereas the work which he undcr- 
I took was accomplished in seven years, the infinitely more difficult 
task of codification might probably have been left unfinished at 
Tribonian’s death, or even at Justinian’s own, and been aban- 
doned by his successor; thirdly, that in the extracts preserved in 
the Digest we have the opinions of the greatest legal luminaries 
given in their own admirably lucid, pmlosophical and concise 
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language^ while in the extracts of which the Codex is composed 
we hnd valuable historical evidence bearing on the administra- 
tion and social condition of the ktcr Pagan and earlier Christian 
empire; fourthly, that Justinian’s age, t)mt is to say, the intellect 
of the men whose services he commanded, vras quite unequal to 
so vast an undertaking as the fusing upon scientific principles 
into one new organic whole of the entire law of the empire. With 
sufficient time and labour the work might no doubt have been 
done; but what we possess of Justinian’s own legislation, and 
still more what we know of the general condition literary and 
legal capacity in his time, makes it certain that h would not have 
been wdl done, and that tlie result would have been not more 
valuable to the Romans of that age, and much less valuable to 
the modem world, than are the results, preserved in the Digest 
and the Codex, of what he and Tribonian actually did. 

To the merits of tlie work as actually performed some reference 
has already been made. The chief defect of the Digest is in point 
of scientific arrangement^ a matter about which the Roman 
lawyers, perhaps one may say the ancients generally, cared very 
little. There are some repetitions and some inconsistencies, but 
not more than may fairly be allowed lor in a compilation of such 
magnitude executed so rapidly. Tribonian has been blamed for 
the insertions the compilers made in the sentences oi the old 
jurists (the so-called Emblemata Triboniani); but it was a part of 
Justinian’s plan that such insertions should be made, so as to 
adapt those sentences to the law as settled in the emperor’s 
time. On Justinian's own laws, contained in the Codex and in 
his Novels, a somewhat less favourable judgment must be pro- 
nounced. They, and especially the latter, are diffuse and often 
lax in expression, needlessly prolix, and pompously rhetorical. 
The policy of many, (xuticularly of those which deal with ecclesi- 
astical matters, may also be condemned ; yet some gratitude is 
due to the legislator who put the law of intestate succession on 
that plain and rational footing whereon it has ever since con- 
tinued to stand. It is somewhat remarkable that, although 
Justinian is so much more familiar to us by his legislation than 
by anything else, this sphere of his imperial labour is hardly 
referred to by any of the contemporary historians, and then only 
with censure. IVocopius complains that he and I nbonion wen^ 
always repealing old laws and enacting new ones, and accuses 
them of venal motives for doing so. 

The Corpus Juris of Justinian continued to be, with naturally a 
few additions in the ordinances of succeeding einj>eror9, the chief 
law-book of the Koman world tiU the time oi the Macedonian dynimty 
when, towards the end of the 9th century, a new system was prepared 
and issued by those sovereigns, which we know as the Basilica. It 
is of course written in Greek, and consists of parts of the substance 
of the Codex and the Digest, thrown together and often altered in 
expression, together with some matter from the Novels and imperial 
oruinances posterior to Justinian. In the western provinces, which 
Iiad been wholly severed from the empire before the publication 
of the Basilica, the law as settled by Justinian held its ground; 
but copies of the Corpus Juris were extremely rare, nor did the 
study of it revive untU the end of the f ith century. 

The best edition ot the Digest is that of Mommsen (iierliu, 
1868-1870), and of the Codex that cf Kriiger (Berlin, 1^^75-1^77)- 

2. In his financial administration of the empire, Justinian is 
represented to us as being at once rapacious and extravagant. 
His unwearied activity and inordinate vanity led him to under- 
take a great many costly public works, many of them, such as 
the erection of places and churches, imremunerative. The 
money needed for these, for his wars, and for buying off the 
barbarians who threatened the frontiers, had to be obtained by 
increasing the burdens of the people. They suffered, not only 
from the regular taxes, which were seldom remitted even after ! 
bad seasons, but also from monopolies ; and Procopius goes so far 
as to allege that the emperor made a practice of further recruiting 
his treasury by confiscating on slight or fictitious pretexts the 
property of persons who 1 ^ displeased Theodora or himself. 
Fis^ severities were no doubt one cause of the insurrections 
which now and then broke out, and in the gravest of which, 
(532) thirty thousand persons are said to have perished in the 
capita). It is not always easy to discover, putting together the 
trustworthy evidence of Justinian’s own laws and the angry 


complaints Of Procopius, what was the nature and justification 
of tlie changes made m the civil administration* But the 
general conclusion seems to be that these changes were always 
in the direc^n of furtliei* centralization, increasing the power oi 
the chief ministers and their offices, bringing all more directly 
under the control oi the Crown, and in some coses limiting the 
powers and appropriating the funds of local municipalities. 
Financial necessities compelled retrenchment, so that a certain 
number of offices were suppressed altogether, much to the dis- 
gust of the offioe-holding class, which was numerous and wealthy , 
and had almost come to look on the civil service its hereditary 
possession. The most remarkable instance of this policy was 
the discontinuance of tlie consulship. This great office had re- 
mained a dignity centuries after it had ceased to be a power; 
but it was a very costly dignity, the bolder being expected to 
spend large sums in public displays. As these sums were provided 
by the state, Justiiuan saved something considerable by stepping 
tlie payment. He named no consul tdter Basilius, who was the 
name-giving consul of 541. 

In a bureaucratic despotism the greatest merit of a sovereign 
is to choose capable and honest ministers. J ustinian’s .selection.) 
were usually capable, but not so often honest; probably it was 
hard to find thoroughly upright officials; [lossibly they would not 
have been most serviceable in carrying out the imperial will, and 
especially in replenisliing the imperial treasury. Even the great 
Tribonian labours under the reproach of corruption, while the 
fact that Justinian maintained John of Cappadocia in power long 
after his greed, his .unscrupulousness, and the excesses of hi.s 
private life had excited the anger of the whole empire, reflects 
little credit on his own principles of government and sense of 
duty to his subjects. The department of administration in 
which he seems to have felt most personal interest was that of 
public works. He spent immense sums on buildings of all sort.s, 
on quays and harbours, on fortificution.s, repairing the walls of 
cities and erecting castles in Thiace to check the inroads of the 
barbarians, on aqueducts, on monasteries, above all, upon 
churches. Of these works only two remain perfect, St Sophia in 
Constantinople, now a mosque, and one of the architectural 
wemders of the world, and the church of SS. Sergius and Baijc.hus, 
now commonly called Little St Sophia, which stand.s about hall 
a mile from the great church, and is in its way a very delicate and 
beautiful piece of work. 'I'he church of S. Vitale at Ravenna, 
though built in Justinian’s reign, and containing mosaic pic tures 
of him and Theodora, does not appear to liave owed anyLliiiig to 
his mind or purse. 

3. Justinian’s ecclesiastical policy was so complex and varying 
that it is impK)ssible within the limits of this article to do more 
than indicate its bare outlines. For many years l>efore the 
accession of his uncle Justin, the Eastern world had been vexed 
by the struggles of the Monnphysite party, who recognized only 
one nature in Christ, against the view whic h then and ever since 
has maintained itself as orthodox, that the divine and human 
natures coexisted in Him. I'he latter doctrine liad triumphed at 
the council of Chalcedon, and was held by the whole Western 
Church, but E^pt, great part of Syria and Asia Minor, and a 
considerable minority even in Constantinople clung to Monophy- 
sitism. 'riie emperors Zeno and Anastasius had been strongly 
suspected of it, and the Roman bishops had refused to communi- 
cate with the patriarchs of Con.stantinople since 484, when they 
had condemned Acacius for accepting formula of conciliation 
issued by Zeno. One of Justinian’s first public acts was to put 
on end to this schism by inducing Justin to make the tlien patri- 
arch renounce this formula and declare his full adhesion to the 
creed of Chalcedon. When he himself came to tiie itu'one he 
endeavoured to persuade the Monophysites to come in by sum- 
monbg some of their leaders to a conference. This failing, he 
ejected suspected prelates, and occasionally persecuted them, 
though with far less severity than that applied to the heretics of 
a deeper dye, such as Montanists or even Arians. Not long after- 
wards, his attention having been called to the spread of Origen- 
istic opinions in Syria, he issued an edict condemning fourteen 
propositions drawn from the writings of the great Alexandrian, 
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and caused a svnod to be held under the presidency of Mennas 
(whonine nad named patriarchof Constantinople), which renewed 
the condemnation of the impugned doctrines and anathematized 
Origen himself. Still later, he was induced by the machinations 
of some of the prelates who haunted his court, and by the influence 
of Theodora, herself much interested in theological questions, 
and more than suspected of Monophysitism, to raise a needless, 
mischievous, and protracted controversy. The Monophy sites 
sometimes alleged that they could not accept the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon because that council had not condemned, 
but (as they argued) virtually approved, three writers tainted 
with Nestorian principles, Theodore of Mopsucstia, Theodoret, 
and Ibas, bishop of Edessa. It was represented to the emperor, 
who was still pursued by the desire to bring back the schismatics, 
that a great step would have been taken towards reconciliation if 
a condemnation of these teachers, or rather of such of their books 
as were complained of, could be brought about, since then the 
Chalcedonian party would be purged from any appearance of 
sympathy with the errors of Nestorius. Not stopping to reflect 
that in the angry and suspicious state of men’s minds he was sure 
to lose as much in one direction as he would gain in the other, 
Justinian entered into the idea, and put forth an edict exposing 
and denouncing the errors contained in the writings of Theodore 
generally, in the treatise of Theodoret against Cyril of Alexandria, 
and in a letter of Bishop Ibas (a letter whose authenticity was 
doubted, but which passed under his name) to the Persian bishop 
Maris. This edict was cinnilated through the Christian world to 
be subscribed by the bishops. The four Eastern patriarchs, and 
the great majority of the Plastern prelates generaHy, subscribed, 
though reluctantly, for it was felt that a dangerous precedent 
was being set when dead authors were anathematized, and tliat 
this new movement could hardly fail to weaken the authority of 
the council of Chalcedon. Among the Western bishops, who 
were less disposed both to Monophysitism and to subservience, 
and especially by those of Africa, the edict was earnestly resisted. 
When it was found that Pope Vigilius did not forthwith comply, 
he was summoned to Constantinople. Even there he resisted, 
not .so much, it would seem, from any scruples of his own, for he 
was not a high-minded man, as because he knew that he dared 
not return to Italy if he gave way. Long disputes and negotia- 
tions followed, the end of which was that Justinian summoned 
a general council of the church, that w'hich we reckon the Fifth, 
which condemned the impugned writings, and anathematized 
several other heretical authors. Its decrees were received in the 
Ea.st but long contested in the Western Church, where a schism 
arose that lasted for seventy years. This is the controversy 
known as that of the Three Chapters(Tr/n capitulaf Tpia Kc^oXam), 
apparently from the three propositions or condemnations con- 
tained in Justinian’s original edict, one relating to Theodore’s 
writings and person, the second to the incriminated treatise of 
Theodoret (whose person was not attacked), the third to the 
letter (if genuine) of Ibas (see Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii. 777). 

At the very end of his long career of theological discussion, 
Justinian himself lapsed into heresy, by accepting the doctrine 
that the earthly body of Christ was incorruptible, insensible to 
the weaknesses of the flesh, a doctrine which had been advanced 
by Julian, bishop of Halicarnassus, and went by the name of 
Aphthartodocetism. According to his usual practice, he issued 
an edict enforcing this view, and requiring all patriarchs, metro- 
politans, and bishops to subscribe to it. Some, who not un- 
naturally held that it was rank Monophysitism, refused at once, 
and were deprived of their sees, among them Eutychius the 
eminent patriarch of Constantinople. Others submitted or 
temporized; but before there had been time enough for the matter 
to be carried through, the emperor died, having tarnished if not 
utterly forfeited by this last error the reputation won by a life 
devoted to the service of Orthodoxy. 

As no preceding sovereign had been so much interested in 
church affairs, so none seems to have shown so much activity as a 
persecutor both of pagans and of heretics. He renewed with 
additional stringency the laws against both these classes. The 
former embraced a large part of tha4?ural population in certain 


secluded districts, such as parts of Asia Minor and Pelopon- 
nesus ; and we are told that the efforts directed against them 
resulted in the forcible baptism of 70,000 persons in Asia 
Minor alone. Paganism, however, survived; we find it in 
Laconia in the end of the 9th century, and in northern Syria it 
has lasted till our own times. There were also a good many 
crypto-pagans among the educated population of the capital. 
Procopius, for instance, if he was not actually a Pagan, was 
certainly very little of a Christian. Inquiries made in the third 
yearof Justinian’s reign drove nearly all of these persons into an 
outward conformity, and their offspring seem to have become 
ordinary Christians. At Athens, the philo.sophers who taught in 
the schools hallowed by memories of Plato still openly professed 
what passed for Paganism, though it was really a body of moral 
doctrine, strongly tinged with mystici.sm, in which there was far 
more of Christianity and of the speculative metaphysics of the 
East than of the old Olympian religion. Justinian, partly from 
religious motives, partly because he discountenanced all rivals 
to the imperial university of Constantinople, closed these 
Athenian schools (529). The professors sought refuge at the 
court of Chosroes, king of Persia, but were soon so much disgusted 
by the ideas- and practices of the fire-worshippers that they re- 
turned to the empire, Chosroes having magnanimously obtained 
from Justinian a promise that they should be suffered to pass 
the rest of their days unmolested. Heresy proved more obstinate. 
The severities directed against the Montanists of Phrygia led to a 
furious war, in which most of the sectaries perished, while the 
doctrine was not extinguished. Harsh laws provoked the 
Samaritans to a revolt, from whose effects Palestine had not 
recovered when conquered by the Arabs in the following century. 
The Nestorians and the Eutychian Monophy sites were not threa- 
tened with such severe civil penalties, although their worship 
was interdicted, and their bishops were sometime.s banished; 
but this vexatious treatment was quite enough to keep them dis- 
affected, and the rapidity of the Mahommedan conquests may be 
partly traced to that alienation of the bulk of the Egyptian and 
a large part of the Syrian population which dates from Justinian’s 
persecutions. 

4. Justinian was engaged in three great foreign wars, two of 
them of his own seeking, the third a legacy which nearly every 
emperor had come into for three centuries, the secular strife of 
Rome and Persia. The Sassanid kings of Persia ruled a dominion 
which extended from the confines of Syria to those of India, and 
from the straits of Oman to the Caucasus. The martial char- 
acter of their population made them formidable enemies to the 
Romans, whose troops were at this epoch mainly barbarians, 
the settled and civilized subjects of the empire being as a rule 
averse from war. When Justinian came to the throne, his troops 
were maintaining an unequal struggle on the Euphrates against 
the armies of Kavadh I. (q.v.), After some campaigns, in which 
the skill of Belisarius obtained considerable succe.s.ses, a peace 
was concluded in 533 with Chosroes 1 . (^.v.). This lasted till 
539, when Chosroes declared war, alleging that Justinian had 
been secretly intriguing against him with the Hephthalite Huns, 
and doubtless moved by alarm and envy at the victories which 
the Romans had been gaining in Italy. The emperor was too 
much occupied in the West to be able adequately to defend his 
eastern frontier. Chosroes advanced into Syria with little 
resistance, and in 540 captured Antioch, then the greatest city 
in Asia, carrying off its inhabitants into captivity. The war 
continued with varying fortunes for four years more in this 
quarter; while in the meantime an even fiercer struggle had begun 
in the mountainous remon inhabited by the Lazi at the south- 
eastern comer of the Black Sea (see Colchis). W’hen after 
two-and-twenty years of fighting no substantial advantage had 
been gained by either party, Chosroes agreed in 562 to a peace 
which left Lazica to the Romans, but under the dishonourable 
condition of their paying 30,000 pieces of gold annually to the 
Persian king. Thus no result of permanent importance flowed 
from these Persian wars, except that they greatly weakened the 
Roman Empire, increased Justinian’s financial embarrassments, 
and prevented him from prosecuting with sufficient vigour his 
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enterprises in the West. (Sec further Persia : Ancient History, 
' The Sassanid Dynasty/*) 

These enterprises had begun in 533 with an attack on the 
Vandals, who were then reigning m Africa. Belisarius, des^ 
patched from Constantinople with a large fleet and army, landed 
without opposition, and destroyed the barbarian power in two 
engagements. North Africa from beyond the straits of Gibraltar 
to the Syrtes became again a Roman province, although the 
Moorish tribes of the interior maintained a species of indepen- 
dence; and part of southern Spain was also recovered for the 
empire. The ease with which so important a conquest had been 
effected encouraged Justinian to attack the Ostrogoths of Italy, 
whose kingdom, though vast in extent, for it included part of 
south-eastern Gaul, Raetia, Dalmatia and part of Pannonia, as 
well as Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, had been grievously 
weakened by the death first of the great Theodoric, and some 
years later of his grandson Athalaric, so that the Gothic nation 
was practically without a head. Justinian began the war in 
535, taking as his pretext the murder of Queen Amalasuntha, 
daughter of Theodoric, who had placed herself under his pro- 
tection, and alleging that the Ostrogothic kingdom had always 
owned a species of allegiance to the emperor at Constantinople. 
There was some foundation for this claim, although of course it 
could not have been made effective against Theodoric, who was 
more powerful than his supposed suzerain. Belisarius, who had 
been made commander of the Italian expedition, overran Sicily, 
reduced southern Italy , and in 536 occupied Rome. Here he was 
attacked in the following year by Vitiges, who had been chosen 
king by the Goths, with a greatly superior force, After a siege 
of over a year, the energy, skill, and courage of Belisarius, and the 
sickness which was preying on the Gothic troop.s, obliged Vitiges 
to retire. Belisarius pursued his diminished army northwards, 
shut him up in Ravenna, and ultimately received the surrender 
of that impregnable city. Vitiges was sent prisoner to Constanti- 
nople, where Justinian treated him, as he had previously treated 
the captive Vandal king, with clemency. The imperial adminis- 
tration was established through Italy, but its rapacity soon began 
to excite discontent, and the kernel of the Gothic nation had not 
submitted. After two short and unfortunate reigns, the crown 
had been bestowed on Totila or Baduila,a warrior of distinguished 
abilities, who by degrees drove the imperial generals and governors 
out of Italy. Belisarius was sent against him, but with forces 
too small for the gravit)' of the situation. He moved from place 
to place during several years, but saw city after city captured 
by or open its gates to Totila, till only Ravenna, Otranto and 
Ancona remained. Justinian was occupied by the ecclesiastical 
controversy of the Three Chapters, and had not the money to fit 
out a proper army and fleet; indeed, it may be doubted whether 
he would ever have roused himself to the ncces.sary exertions but 
for the presence at Constantinople of a knot of Roman exiles, 
who kept urging him to reconquer Italy, representing that with 
their help and the sympathy of the people it would not be a 
difficult enterprise. The emperor at last complied, and in 552 
a powerful army was despatched under Narses, an Armenian 
eunuch now' advanced in life, but reputed the most skilful general 
of the age, as Belisarius was the hottest soldier. He marched 
along the coast of the Gulf of Venice, and encountered the army 
of Totila at Taginae not far from Cesena. Totila was slain, and 
the Gothic cause irretrievably lost. The valiant remains of the 
nation made another stand under Teias on the Lactarian Hill in 
Campania; after that they disappear from history. Italy was 
recovered for the empire, but it was an Italy terribly impoverished 
and depopulated, whose possession carried little strength with 
it. Justinian’s policy both in the Vandaiic and in the Gothic War 
stands condemned by the result. The resources of the state, 
which might better have been spent in defending the northern 
frontier against Slavs and Huns and the eastern frontier against 
Persians, were consumed in the conquest of two countries which 
had suffered too much to be of any substantial value, and which, 
separated by language as well as by intervening seas, could 
not be permanently retained. However, Justinian must have 
been almost preternaturally wise to have foreseen this : his 


conduct was in the circumstances only what might have been 
expected from an ambitious prince who perceived an opportunity 
of recovering territories that had formerly belonged to the 
empire, and over which its rights were conceived to be only 
suspended. 

Besides these three great foreign wars, Justinian’s reign was 
troubled by a constant succesvsion of border inroads, especially 
on the northern frontier, where the various Slavonic and Hunn»sh 
tribes who were established along the lower Danube and on the 
north coast of the Black Sea made frequent marauding expedi- 
tions into Thrace and Macedonia, sometimes penetrating as far os 
the walls of Constantinople in one direction and the Isthmus of 
Corinth in another. Immense damage was inflicted by these 
marauders on the subjects of the empire, who seem to have 
been mostly too peaceable to defend themselves, and whom the 
emperor could not spare troops enough to protect. Fields were 
laid waste, villages burnt, large numbers of people carried into 
captivity ; and on one occasion the capital was itself in danger. 

5. It only remains to say something regarding Justinian's 
personal character and capacities, with regard to which a great 
diversity of opinion has existed among historians. The civilums, 
looking on him as a patriarch 01 their science, have iis a rule 
extolled his wisdom and virtues; while ecclesiastics of the 
Roman Church, from Cardinal Baronins downwards, have been 
offended by his arbitrary conduct towards the popes, and by 
his last lapse into heresy, and have therefore been disposed to 
accept the stories which ascribe to him perfidy, cruelty, rapacity 
and extravagance, The difficulty of arriving at a fair conclusion 
is increased by the fact that Procopius, who is our chief authority 
for the events of his reign, speaks with a very different voice 
in his secret memoirs (the Auecdota) from that which he has used 
in his published history, and that some of the accu.sations con- 
tained in the former work are so rancorous and improbable that a 
certain measure of discredit attaches to everything which it con- 
tains. The truth seems to be that Justinian was not a great 
ruler in the higher sense of the word, that is to say, a man of 
large views, deep insight, a capacity for forming just such plans 
as the circumstances needed, and carrying them out by n skilful 
adaptation of means to ends. But he was a man of considerable 
abilities, wonderful activity of mind, and admirable industry. 
He was interested in many things, and threw him.self with ardour 
into w'hatever he took up; he contrived schemes quickly, and 
pushed them on with an energy which usually made them succeed 
when no long time was needed, for, if a project was delayed, there 
was a risk of his tiring of it and dropping it. Although vain and 
full of self‘ confidence, he was easily led by those wlio knew how* 
to get at him, and particularly by his wife. She exercised over 
him that influence which a stronger character always exercises 
over a weaker, whatever their respective positions; and unfortu- 
nately it was seldom a good influence, for Theodora (f/.v.) seems 
to have been a woman who, with all her brilliant gifts of intelli- 
gence and manner, had no principles and no pity. Justinian was 
rather quick than strong or profound ; Ins policy does not strike 
one as the result of deTiberate and well-considered views, but 
dictated by the hopes and fancies of the moment. His activity 
was in so far a misfortune as it led liim to attempt too many things 
at once, and engage in undertakings so costly that oppression 
became necessary to provide the funds for them. Even his 
devotion to work, which excites our admiration, in the centre of a 
luxurious court, was to a great extent unprofitable, for it was 
mainly given to theological controversies which neither he nor 
any one else could settle. Still, after making all deductioas, it is 
plain that the man who accomplished so much, and kept the 
whole world so occupied, as Justinian did during the thirty-eight 
years of his reign, must have po.ssessed no common abilities. He 
was affable and easy of approach to all his subjects, with a 
pleasant address; nor does he seem to have been, like his wife, 
either cruel or revengeful. We hear several times of his sparing 
those who had conspired against him. But he was not scrupulous 
in the means he employed, and he was willing to maintain in power 
detestable ministers if only they served him efficiently and filled 
hi.s coffers. His chief pa,ssion, after that for his own fame and 
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ttlory, seems to have been for theology and religkm; it was 
m this field that his literary powers exerted thmselves (for he 
wrote controversial treatises and hymns), and his taste also, for 
amon^ his numerous buildings the churches are those on which he 
spent most thought and money* Considering that his legal reforms 
are those by which his name is tnaanfly known to po8teri^,it is 
curious that we should have hardly any information as to h» legal 
knowledge, or the share which he took in those reforms. In 
person he was somewhat above the middle height, well-shaped, 
with plenty of fresh colour in his cheeks, and an extraordinary 
power of doing without food and sleep. He spent most of the 
lught in reading or writing, and would sometimes go for a day 
with no food but a few green herbs. Tw'o mosaic hgijres of him 
exiist at Ravenna, one in the apse of the church of S. Vitale, the 
other in the church of S. AipolKnarc in Urbe; but of coarse one 
cannot be sure Ikiw fatr m such a material the portrait fairly repre- 
sents the original. He had no children by hss marri^ with 
Theodora, and did not marry after her decease. On hts death, 
which took place on the T4th of November 565, the crown passed 
to bis nephew Justin II. 

Authorities,-- For the life of Justinian the chief authorities arc 
Proccmitis {fhsioriatff De Am/^odoU) and ffrom 552 a.d.) 

the im/ery of A^hiat:; the Chronicle ol Johannes Malalas is also 
of value. Occaeional reforonoe must be made to the writings of 
lordanes and Marccllinus, and even to the late compilations of 
Cedrenus and SSonaras. The Vita Jttsiiniani of Ludewig or Ludwig 
THalle, 2731), a work of patient researdti, is frequently referred to 
by Oibbon'in bio important chapters relating to the mign of Justinian, 
in the D§t(im and Fall (see Bury's edition, 1900). See C. 
Diehl, L §t ia civilisation bysantine also Hutton^s Church 

of the sixth Century (1897); T. B. Bury's Laier Roman Empire 
frS!89) * Hodgkin's Italy am her Invaders (1880). (]. Br.) 

JUSTIKIAN Il.» Rhinoticetus (669^ 7 t 1), East Roman emperor 
685-695 and 704-7 II, succeeded his father Constantine IV., 
at the age of sixteen. His reign was unhappy both at home and 
abroad. After a successful invasion he made a truc.e with the 
Arabs, which admitted them to the joint possession of Armenia, 
Iberia and Cyprus, while by removing 12,000 Christian Maronites 
from their native Lebanon, he gave the Arabs a command over 
Asia Minor of which they took advantage in 692 by conquering all 
Armenia. In 688 Justinian deebively defeated the Bulgarians. 
Meanwhile the bitter dissensions caused in the Church by the 
emperor, hi.s bloody persecution of the Manichajeans, and the 
rapacity with which, Uirough his creatures Stephanus and 
Theodatus, he extorted the means of gratifying his sun^tuous 
tastes and his mania for erecting costly Imildings, drove his 
subjects into rebellion. In 695 they rose under Leontius, 
and, after cutting off the emperor’s nose (whence his surname), 
banislied him to Cherson in the Crimea. Leontius, after a 
reign of three years, was in turn dethroned and imprisoned 
by Tiberias Absimams, who next assumed the purple. Tus- 
tiniaa meanwhile had 'escaped from Cberson and married Theo- 
dora, sister of Busirus, khan of the Khazaxs. Cx)mpellcd, 
however, by the intrigues of Tiberius, to quit his new home, he 
fled to Terhelib, king of the Bulgarians. With an army of 1 5,000 
horsemen Justinian suddenly pounced upon Constantinople, 
slew his rivals Leontius and Tiberius, with tliousands of their 
partisans, and once more ascended the throne in 704. His 
second reign was marked by an unsuccessful war against Ter- 
belis, by Arab victories in Asia Minor, by devastating expedi- 
tions sent against his own cities of Ravenna and Cherson, 
where he inflicted horrible punislimenl upon the disaffected 
nobles and refugees, and by the same cruel rapacity towards 
his subjects. Clonspiracies again broke out; Bardlanes, sur- 
named Philippicus, assumed the purple, and Justinian, the 
last of the house of Heradius, was assassinated in Asia Minor, 
Dccaember 711. 

See E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (oU. Bury, 
iflgG),v,i79-i83; j.Bury, The Later Roman Empire 320-530, 

338-367. 

IU8TIN MARTTS, one of the earliest and ablest Christian 
apobmts, was bom about 100 at !Flavia Neapolis (anc. Sirhem), 
now Hablus, in Palestinian Syria (Samaria). His parents. 


according to his own acoonnt, were Pagans (Dial. c. Tryph. 28). 
He describes the course of his religious development in the 
introduction to the dialogue with the Jew Tiypho, in which 
he relates how chance intercourse with an aged stranger brought 
him to know the truth. Tho^h this narrative is a mixture of 
truth and fiction, it may be said with certainty that a thorough 
study of the philosophy of Peripatetics and Pythagoreans, 
Stoics and Platonists, brought home to Justin Uic conviction 
that true knowledge was not to be found in them. On the other 
hand, he came to look upon the Old Testament prophets as 
approved by their antiquity, sanctity, mystery and prophecies 
to be interpreters of the truth. To th^, as lie tells us in anoHier 
place (ApoL ii. 12), must be added the deep impression pro- 
duced upon him by the hfe and death of Christ His conversun 
apparently took place at Ephesus; there, at any rate, he places 
his decisive interview with the old man, and there he had 
those discussions with Jews and converts to Judaism, the re- 
sults of which he in later years set down in his Didlogus. After 
his conversion be retained his phibsopher’s doak (Euseb., 
Hist. Ecci, iv. 11. 8), the distinctive badge of the wandenng pro- 
lessiomd teacher of philosophy, and went about from place to 
place discussing the truths of Christianity in the hope of bringing 
educated Pag^s, as he himself had been broc^ht, through 
philosophy to Christ In Rome he made a fairly long stay, 
giving lectures in a class-room of his own, thougih not without 
opposition from his fellow-teacliers. Among bis opponents 
was the Cynic Crescentius (ApoL ii. 13). Eusebius (Hist. Ecd. 
iv. 16. 7-8) concludes somewhat hastily, from the statement 
of Justin and his disdple Tatian ((hat. ad Graec. 19), that the 
accusation of Justin l^fore the authorities, which led to Ins 
death, was due to Crescentius. But we know, from the un- 
doubtedly genuine Acta SS. Justtni et socionm, that Justin 
suffered the death of a martyr under the prefect Rusticus 
between 163 and 167. 

To form on opinion of Justin as a Christian and theologian, 
we must turn to his Apolop and to the Dialogue with the Jew 
Trypho, for the authentirity of all other extant works attri- 
buted to him is disputed with good reason. The Apology-^iX 
is more correct to speak of one Apology than of two, for the second 
is only a continuation of the first, and dependent upon it— was 
written in Rome about 150. In the first part Justin defends his 
fellow-believers against the charge of atheism and hostility to 
the state. He then draws a posilri'e demonstration of the truth 
of his religion from the effects of the new faith, and especially 
from the excellence of its moral teaching, and concludes with a 
comparison of Christian and Pagan doctrines, in which the 
latter are set down with nafve confidence as the work of demons. 
As the mein support of his proof of the truth of Ciiristianity 
appears his detailed demonstration that the prophecies cyf the 
old dispensation, which are older than the Pagan poets and phHo- 
sophers, have found their fulfilment in Christianity. A third part 
shows, from the practices of their religious worship, that the 
Christians luu) in truth dedicated themselves to God. The 
whole closes with an appeal to the princes, with a referenc^e 
to the edict issued by Hadrian in favour of tbe Christians. In 
the so-called Second Apology, Justin tidees occasion from the 
trial of a Christian recently held in Rome to argue that the 
innocence of the Christians was proved by the very persecutions. 

Even as a Christian J ustin always remained a philosopher. By 
his conscious recognition of the Greek philosophy as a pre- 
paration for the truths of the Christian religion, he appears 
as the first and most distinguished m the long list of those who 
have endeavoured to reconcile Christian with non-Christian 
culture- Christianity consists for him in the doctrines, guaran- 
teed by the manifestation of the Logos in the person of Christ, 
of God, righteousness and immortali^, truths which have been 
to a certain extent foreshadowed in the monotheistic religious 
philosophies. In this process the conviction of the recon- 
ciliation of the sinner with God, of the salvation of the world 
and the individual through Christ, fell into the background 
before the vindication of supematural truths inteUectually 
conceived. Thus Justin may give the impression of having 
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raticmalized Christianity^ and of not having giveit it its full 
value as a religion <of salvation. It must notj however^ be 
forgotten that Justin is here speaking as the apologist of 
anity to an educated Pagan public, on whose philosophical view 
of lif i he hod to base his argunnentS; and from whom he could not 
exp^t an intimate comprehension of the religious position of 
Christians. That he himself had a thorough comprehension of 
it he showed in the Dialogue mth the Jew Trypho. Here, where 
he had to deal with the Judaism that believed in a Messiah, he 
was far better able to do justice to Christianity as a revelation; 
and so we find that the aiguments of this work are much more 
completely m harmony with primitive Christian theolog)' than 
those of the Apology. He also displays in this work a consider- 
able knowledge of the Rabbinical writings and a skilful polemical 
method which was surpassed by none of the later anti- Jewish 
writers. 

Justin is a most valuable authority for the life of the Christian 
Church in the middle of the 2nd century. While we have else- 
where no connected account of this, Justin's Apology 
few paragraphs (6t seq.), which give a vivid description of the 
public worship of the Church and its method of celebrating 
the sacraments (Baptism and the Euchari.st). And from this 
it is clear that though, as a theologian, Justin wi.shed to go his 
own way, as a believing Christian he was ready to make his 
standpoint that of the Cimrch and its baptismal confession of 
faith. His works are also of great value for the history of the 
New Testament TVTitmgs. He knows of no canon of the New 
Testament, i.e. no fixed and inclusive collection of the apostolic 
writings. His source for the teaciiings of Jesus are the 
“ Memoirs of the Apostles,” by which are probably to be under- 
stood the Synoptic Gospels (without the Gospel according to 
St John), which, according to his account, were read along 
with the prophetic writings at the public services. From 
his writings wc derive the impression of an amiable personality, 
who is honestly at pains to arrive at an nndei*standing with his 
opponents. As a theologian, he is of wide sympathies; as a 
writer, he is often diffuse and somewhat dull. There arc 
not many traces of any particular literary influence of his 
writings upon the Christian Church, and this need not surprise 
us. 'ilie Church as a whole took but little interest in apolo- 
getics end polemics, nay, had at times even an instinctive 
feeling that in these controversies that which she held holy 
might easily suffer loss, llius Justin's writings vrerc not much 
read, and at the present time both the Apology and the Dialogue 
are preserved in but a single MS. (cod. Paris, 450, a.d. 1364). 


Jin'£» a vegetable fibre now occupying a position in the manu- 
facturing scale inferior only to cotton and flax. The tenn jute 
appears to have teen first used in 1746, when the taptain of the 
** Wake ” noted in his log that he had sent on shore ** 60 bales 
of gunney with all the jute rope " (New Eng Diet. s.iK) In 17915 
W. Roxburgh sent to the directors of the East India Company a 
bale of the fibre which he described as ” the jute of the natives.” 
Importations of the substance had been made at earlier times 
under the name of pdt, an East Indian native term by which 
the fibre continued to be spoken of in England till the early years 
of the 19th century, when it was supplanted by the name it now 
bears. This modern name appears to bo derived from fkoi or 
fhout (Sans, ibat)^ the vernacul^ name by which the substance 
is known in the Cuttack district, where the East India Company 
had extensive roperies when Roxburgh first used the terou 
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JliBLioGRAPHY.— The editions of Kobort £tieniie (Stephanus) 
(1551), H. Sylburg (1595), F. Morel (1615), Prudentius Maranns 
(1742) are sniperscded by j. C. T. Otto, JusHni philosophi martyris 
opBfa quae feruntur omnia (3rd ed., 3 vols., Jena, 1876-1881). This 
edition contains besides the Apologies (vol. i.) and the Dialogue 
(vol. ii.) the following writings : Speech to the Greeks (Oratio ) ; Address 
to the Greeks (Cohortatio) \ On the Monarchy of God\ Epistle to 
Diognetus ; Fragments on the Resurrection and other Fragments ; 
Exposition of the Drue Faith ; Epistle to Zenas and Serenus\ Refutation 
of certain Doctrines of Aristotle \ Questions and Answers to the Orthodox) 
Questions of Christians to Pagans; Questions of Paeans to Christians. 
None of these writings, not even the Cohortatio^ which former critics 
ascribed to Justin, can be attributed to him. The authenticity of 
the Dialogue has occasionally been disputed, but without reason. 
For a handy edition of the Apology see G. Kriigcr, Die Apologien 
Justins des Mdrtyrers (3rd ed., Tubingen, J904). There is a good 
German translation with a comprehensive commentary by H. Veil 
(189^. For English translations consult the " Oxford Library of 
the Fathers *’ and the ** Ante-Nicene Library," Full information 
about Justin’s history and views may be had from the following 
monographs : C. Semisch, Justin der Mdrtyrer (2 vols., 1840-1842); 
J. Donaldson, A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine ^ 
vcd. 2 (1866); C. E. Freppel, St Justin (3rd ed., 1886); Moritz von 
Engelhard t, Das Christentum Justins des Mdrtyrers (1878); T. M. 
Wchofer, Die Apologie fustins des Philosophen und Mdrtyrers in 
litterarhistorischer Reziehung turn ersten Male untersucht (1897); 
.Vlfred Leonhard Feder, Justins des Mdrtyrers Lehre von Jesus 
Christus (1906). On the critical questions raised by the spurious 
writings consult W. Gaul, Die Abfassungsverhdltnisse der pseudo- 
iustinischen Cohortatio ad Graecos (1Q02); Adolf Harnack, Diodor 
von Tarsus. Vier pseudo^justinische Schriften als Eigentum Diodors 
nachgewiesen (1901). (G. K.) 


'fhe fibre is obtained from two species of Corchorus (nat. ord. 
Tiltaceae), C. capxidaris and C. olitorius, the products of both 
being so essentially alike that neither in commerce nor agricul- 
ture is any distinction made between them. Thc.se and various 
other species of Corchorus are natives of Bengal, where they have 
been cultivated from very remote times for economic purposes, 
although there is reason to believe that the cultivation did not 
originate in the northern parts of India. The two species 
cuWvated for jute fibre are in all respects very .similar to each 
other, except in their fructification and the relatively greater 
size attained by C. capsularis. They are annual plants from 
5 to 10 ft. high, with a cylindrical .stalk as thick as a man’s 
finger, and hardly branching except near the top. The light- 
green leaves are from 4 to 5 in. long by ij in. broad above the 
ba.se, and taper upward into a fine point; the edges are serrated ; 
the two lower teeth are drawn out into bristle-like points. The 
small whitish-yellow flowers are produced in chusters of two or 
three opposite the leaves. 

The capsules or seed-[X)ds in the case of C. capsularis are 
globular, rough and wrinkled, while in C. olitorius they arc 
slender, quill-like cylinders (ateut 2 in. long), a very marked 
distinction, as may be noted from fig. i, in which a and h show 
the capsules of C. capsularis aad C. olitorius respectively. 
Fig. 2 represents a flowering top of C. Morius. 

Both specie.s are cultivated in India, not only on account 
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of their fibre, but also for the sake of their leaves, which are there i 
extensively used as a pot-herb. The use of C\ olitorius for the : 
latter purpose dates from very ancient times, if it may be identi- 
fied, as some suppose, with the mallows (jyho) mentioned in , 
Job XXX. 4; hence the name Jew’s mallow. It is certain that ; 
the Greeks used this plant as a pot-herb; and by many other : 
nations around the shores of the Mediterranean this use of it 
was, and is still, common. Throughout Bengal the name i 
by which the plants when used as edible vegetables are recog- 
nized is nalitd; when on the other hand they are spoken of j 
as fibre-producers it is generally under the name pal. The culti- 
vation of C, capsidaris is most prevalent in central and eastern 
Bengal, while in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where, however, 
the area under cultivation is limited, C. olitorius is principally | 
grown. The fibre known as China jute or Tien-tsin jute is the 
product of another plant, Ahutilon Amcennae, a member of the i 
Mallow family. 

Cultivation and Cropping , — Attempts have been made to grow 
the jute plant in America, Egypt, Africa and other places, but 
up to the present the fibre has proved much inferior to that 
obtained from plants grown in India. Here the cultivation 
of the plant extends from the Hugh through eastern and 
northern Bengal. The successful cultivation of the plant ' 
demands a hot, moist climate, with a fair amount of rain. Too 
much rain at the l)cginning of the season is detrimental to the ; 
growth, while a very dry season is disastrous. The climate of I 
eastern and northern Bengal appears to be ideal for the growth ’ 
of the plant. 

The quality of the fibre and the produce per acre depend in a ; 
measure on the preparation of the .soil. The ground should be i 
ploughed about four times and all weeds removed. The .seed is 
then sown broadcast as in the ca.se of flax. It is only within 
quite recent years that any attention ha.s been paid to the ; 
selection of the seed. The following extract from Capital 
(Jan. 17, 1907) indicates the new interest taken in it: — 

** Jute seed cxpcrimcnt.s are being continued and the report for 
1906 has been issued. The object ol these experiments is, of course, 
to obtain a better class ot jute seed by growing plants, especially 
for no other purpose than to obtain their seed. The agricultural 
department has about 300 maunds (25,000 lb) of selected seed for 
distribution this year. The selling price is to be per maund. 
I'he agricultural department of the government of Bengal are now 
fully alive to the importance of fostering the jute iiidu.stry by showing 
conclusively that attention to scientific agriculture will make two 
maunds of jute grow whe4-e only one maund grew before. Let them ■ 
go on (as th»;y will) till all the ryots are thoroughly indoctrinated 
into the new system.'' 

The time of sowing extends from the middle of March tb the 
middle of June, while the reaping, which depends upon the time : 
of sowing and upon the weather, is performed from the end of 
June to the middle of October, The crop i.s said to be ready 


for gathering when the flowers appear; if gathered before, the 
fibre is wedc, while if left until the seed is ripe, the fibre is 
stronger, but is coarser and lacks the characteristic lustre. 

The fibre is separated from the stalks by a process of retting 
similar to that for fiax and hemp. In certain districts of 
Bengal it is the practice to stack the crop for a few days previous 
to retting in order to allow the leaves to dry and to drop of! the 
stalks. It is stated that the colour of the fibre is darkened if the 
leaves are allowed to remain on during the process of retting. 
It is also thought that the drying of the plants before retting 
facilitates the separation of the fibre. Any simple operation 
which improves the colour of the fibre or .shorten.s the operation 
of retting is worthy of consideration, The benefits to be derived 
from the above process, however, cannot be great, for the bundles 
are usually taken direct to the pools and streams. The period 
nece.ssary for the completion of the retting process varies 
according to the temperature and to the properties of the water, 
and may occupy from two days to a month. After the first few 
days of immersion the stalks are examined daily to test the 
progress of the retting. When the fibres are easily separated 
from the stalk, the operation is complete and the bundles should 
be withdrawn. The following description of the retting of 
jute is taken from Hoyle’s Fibrous Plants of India \ — 

“ 'riie proper ix)inl being attained, the native operator, standing 
up to his middle in water, takes as many of the sticks in his hands 
as he can grasp, and removing a small jKirtion of the bark from tin? 
ends next the roots, and grasping them together, he strips off the 
whole with a little management from end to end, without breaking 
either stem or fibre. Having prepared a certain miantity into this 
half state, he next proceeds to wash off : this is done by taking a 
large handful; swinging it round his head he dashes it repeatedly 
against the surface of the water, drawing it through towards hini, 
so as to wash off the impurities; then, with a dexterous throw he 
fans it out on the surface of the water and carefully picks off all 
remaining black .spots. It is now wrung out .so as to remove as 
much water as possible, and then liung up on lines prepared on the 
.sjKJt, to dry in the sun." 

The separated fibre is then made up into bundles ready for 
sending to one of tlie jute presses. The jute is carefully sorted 
into different cjualities, and then each lot is .subjected to an enor- 
mous hydraulic pressure from which it emerges in the shape 
of the well-known bales, each weighing 400 lb. 

The crop naturally depends upon the quality of the soil, 
and upon the attention which the fibre has received in its 
various stages; the yield per acre varies in different districts. 
Three bales per acre, or 1200 tt) is termed a 100 % crop, but the 
usual quantity obtained is about 2*6 bales per acre. Sometimes 
the crop is stated in lakhs of 100,000 bales each. The crop in 
1906 reached nearly 9,000,000 bales, and in 1907 nearly 
10,000,000 was reached. The following particulars were issued 
on the 19th of September iqo6 by Messrs, W. F. Souter & Co., 
Dundee 


^ ■ ! 

Year. 

Actual 

acreage. 

Estimated yield I 

equal 3 bales 
per acre). ' 

Estimated 

total 

crop. 

Bales. 

- 

Shipment to Europe. 

1 Shipment to America. 

Supplies to ! 
Indian mills | 
and local 1 
consumption, i 

Out-turn 
total crop. 

Dales. 

Jute. 

Bales. 

Cuttings. 

Bales. 

' Jute. ! 
Bales. 

Cuttings. 

Bales. 

1901 — 1st 

2,210,500 

94 % = 

6,250,000 



! i 


i 


Final 

2,249,000 

90 %= ! 

6,500,000 

3 , 5 a 8 , 09 i 

54.4*7 

; 295 , 92 * 

4 *<i, 33 > 

3,100,000 , 

7 » 405,370 

1902 — I .St 

2,200,000 

80 %= 1 

5,280,000 



; i 


i 


Final 

2,200,000 

80 % = 

5,280,000 


39,019 

; 230,415 

207,999 

2,600,000 Ss 1 

5.851,054 

1903 1 .St 

2,100,000 

85 % = 

5,400,000 







Final 

2,250,000 


6,500,000 


59,562 

1 329,048 

*36,959 

3,050,000= 1 

7.437,360 

1904 — 1st 1 

2,700,000 

87 i % = ; 

7,100,000 



' 


1 

^ 1 


Final 1 

2,850,000 

& = 

7,400,000 

2 . 939»940 

44.002 

1 *53.882 1 

290,854 

3,475,782 = j 

7,004,460 

1 190*5 — 1 st 1 

3,iJi3,5oo 

87 % = 

8,250,000 

1 

1 


1 



i final 1 

i 

3,145,000 

1 

87 % = 
Outlying 

8,200,000) 
200,000 / 

; .1.483,313 

(.3,118 

I 347,974 j 

*45 044 j 

4,018,5*3] =1 

8 ,* 33,358 




Madras 

75.384 


1 




1906 — ist j 

3,271,4001! 


8,713,000 







Outlying 

.07,000/ 

Madras 

100,000 



i ‘ 


1 


Final ! 

1 3^3.^6,400 


8,736,220 1 

i 


i 


i 


(Outlying districts and Madras, sav 250,000 bales 



i 

i 


1 



additional) 



1 


_ \ 
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8,419,500 bales 

Statistics of consumption of jute, rejections and cuttings. 

1894. i 1904. ! 1906. I 

Consumption. Bales. ; Bales, j Bales, i 

United Kingdom ... i,2oo,ckm) i,2oo,(kk> 1,295,000 | 

Continent I i, 100,000 i,8of),ooo 2,124,500 , 

America ' 500,000 500,000 600,000 | 

Indian mills . . . . ' 1,500,000 2,900,000 1 3,900,000 : 

Local Indian consumption . I 500,000 500,000 500,000 j 

I Total jute crop consumption } 4,800,000 j 0,900,000 j 8,419,500 ■ 

A number of experiments in jute cultivation were made 
during 1906, and the report showed that very enttouraging 
results were obtained from land manured with cow-dung. If 
more scientific attention be given to the cultivation it is quite 
possible that what is now considered as 100 % yield may be 
exceeded. 

Characteristics, — The characters by which ((ualities of jute are 
judged arc colour, lustre, softness, strength, length, firmness, 
uniformity and absence of roots. The best qualities arc of a 
clear whitish-yellow colour, with a fine silky lustre, soft and 
smooth to the touch, and fine, long and uniform in fibre. 
When the fibre is intended for goods in the natural colour it is 
essential that it should be of a light shade and uniform, but if 
intended for yarns which are to be dyed a dark shade, the colour 
is not so important. The cultivated plant yields a fibre with a 
length of from 6 to 10 ft., but in exceptional cases it has been 
known to reach 14 or 15 ft. in length. The fibre is decidedly 
inferior to flax and hemp in strength and tenacity ; and, owing 
to a peculiarity in its microscopic structure, by which the walls 
of the separate cells composing the fibre vary much in thickness 
at different points, the single strands of fibre are of unequal 
strength. Recently prepared fibre is always stronger, more 
lustrous, softer and whiter than such as has been stored for some 
time — age and exposure rendering it brown in colour and harsh 
and brittle in quality. Jute, indeed, is much more woody in 
texture than either flax or hemp, a circumstance which may be 
easily demonstrated by its behaviour under appropriate re- 
agents; and to that fact is due the change in colour and character 
it undergoes on exposure to the air. The fibre bleaches with 
facility, up to a certain point, sufficient to enable it to take 
brilliant and delicate shades of dye colour, but it is with great 
difficulty brought to a pure white by bleaching. A very striking 
and remarkable fact, which has much practical interest, is its 
highly hygroscopic nature. While in a dry position and atmo- 
sphere it may not possess more than 6 % of moisture, under 
damp conditions it will absorb as much as 23 %. 

Sir G. Wait, in his Dictionary of the Economic Products of Iftdiat 
mentions the following eleven varieties of jute fibre : Serajganji, 
Narainganji, Desi, Dcora, Uttariya, Deswftl, Bftkrabadi, Bhatial, 
Karimginji, Mirganji and Jungipuri. I'liere are several other 
varieties of minor importance. The first four form the four classes 
into which the commercial fibre is divided, and they are commonly 
known as Serajaunge, Naraingunge, Daisce and Dowrah. Scraj- 
gunge is a soft fibre, but it in supenor in colour, which ranges from 


white to grey. Naraingunge is a strong fibre, possesses good spinning 
qualities, and is very suitable for good warp yarns. Its colour, 
which is not so high as Sera j gunge, begins witli a cream shade and 
approaches red at the roots. All the better class yams are spun 
from these two kinds. DaLseo is similar to Sorajgunge in softness, 
is of good quality of great length; its drawback is the low 

colour, and hence it is not so suitable for using in natural colour. It 
is, however, a valuable fibre for carpet yarns, specially for dark 
yarns. Dowrah is a .strong, harsh and low quality fibre, and is 
used principally for heavy wefts. Each class is subdivided according 
to the quality and colour of the material, and each class receives a 
distinctive mark called a baler’s mark. Thus, the finest fibres may 
bo dividetl as follows 
Superfine first mark.s. 

Extra line first marks ist, 2nd and 3rcl numbers. 

Superior first marks „ „ 

Standard „ 

Good „ 

Ordmary „ 

Good second „ „ „ „ 

Ordinary 

The lower qualities arc, naturally, divided into fewer varioties. 

Each baler has his own marks, the fibres o£ which arc guarantcc<l 
equal in equality 
to some standard 
mark. It would 
1)6 impossible to 
give a list of the 
different marks,{or 
there are hun- 
dreds, and new 
marks are con- 
stantly being 
added. A list of 
all ’the principal 
mark.s is issued in 
book form by the 
Calcutta jut© 

Baler's association. 

The relative 
prices of the dif- 
lerent classes de- 
pend upon (he 
crop, upon the de- 
mand and upon 
the quality of the 
fibre; in 1905 the 
prices of Daisee 
jute and First 
Marks were prac 
tically the same, 
although the for- 
mer is always con- 
sidered inferior (o 
the latter. It does 
not follow that a 
large crop of jute 
will result in low 
prices, for the year 
1906-1907 was not 

only a record one 2 .—Corchorus nlitoriin:. 

for crops, but also 

for prices. K. F. C. grade has lusen as liigh as ;^4o per ion, while its 
lowe.st recorded price ia ;^i2. Similarly the price for Fir.st Marks 
reached £29, 15s. in 1906 as compared with 5s. per ton in 1897. 
The following table shows a few' well-known grades with the average 
prices during December for the years 1903, 1904, 1905 and iQof); — 


Class. 

Dec 

. 1903. 

^Dec. 1904. 

Dec 

. 1905 

Dec. 1906, 


■ L 

s. 

d. 

L 

s, 

d. 

i 

s. 

d. 

r, 

s. 

d. 

First marks . 

12 

1.5 

0 

16 

0 

0 

19 

1.5 

0 

; 27 

1.5 

0 

Black see. , . 

II 

2 

<> 

M 

.5 

0 

>7 

1.5 

f) 

2f) 

15 

0 

Red see ... 

12 

0 

0 

1 14 

*7 

0 

18 

15 

0 

2.5 

15 

0 

•Native rejection.s. 

8 

2 

U 



14 

10 

0 

1.5 

17 

0 

inTOck D group 







^5 

10 

0 

3 ^ 

0 

0 

i) 

R F circle? D group 

M 

10 

0 

lit 

F 5 

n 

21 

If) 

f) 


— 

1 

1 

j R F D group 

u 

F 5 

0 

M 

2 

h 

*7 

12 

(> 

22 

0 

0! 

N B green D . . , 

14 

5 

0 


— 


21 

0 

0 

^ 32 

0 

0 ' 

Heart!' 4 . . . . 

14 

12 

h 

n 

10 

0 

22 

10 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Heart !’ 5 - - . 

M 

12 

6 


lO 

0 ' 

21 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

Daisee 2 . . . . 

12 

17 

f) 


— 


18 

15 

0 

25 

10 

0 

Daisee assortment . 

12 

10 

0 

*4 

17 

6 ' 

18 

5 

0 




Mixed cuttings . 

i 4 

5 

0 


— 


; 10 

0 

0 

If) 

0 

0 


! Jute M anufacture . before jute came to occupy a 
j prominent place amongst the textile fibres of Europe, it formed 
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the Tatr material of a iejge and important industry throughout 
the regions of Eastern Bengal* The Hindu population made the 
material up into cordage, p^er and clothe the chief use of the 
latter being in the manufactucd of gunny bags. Indeed^ up to 
1830-1 840 there was htde or no competition with hand labour for 
this class of material. The process of weaving gunnies for bags 
and other coarse articles by these hand-loom weavers has been 
described as follows : — 

Seven sticks or ohattee weaving-posts, called iana patd or warp, 
are fixed upon the ground, occupying the length equal to the measure 
of the piece to be woven, and a sufficient number of twine or thread 
is wound on them sis warp called tand. The warp is taken up and 
removed to the weavmg; machine. Two pieces 01 wood are placed 
at two ends, which are tied to the ohari and okHer or roller ; tliey are 
made fast to the kkoti. The belut or treadle is put into the warp; 
next to that is the sarsul; a thin piece of wood is laid upon the 
warp, called chupari or regulator. There is no slcy used in nor 
is a shuttle necessary; m the room of the latter a stick covered with 
thread called singa is thrown into the warp as woof, which is beaten 
in by a piece of plank called and as the cloth is woven it is 

wound up to the roller. Next to this is a piece of wood called 
hhetone, which is used for smoothing and regulating the woof; a 
stick is fastened to the warp to keep woof straight.^ 

Gunny cloth is woven of numerous qualities, according to the 
pui'pose to which it is devoted. Some kinds are made close and 
dense in texture, for carrying such seed as poppy or rape and 
sugar; others less ctosearc used for rice, pulses, and seeds of like 
size, and coarser and opener kinds again are woven for the outer 
cover of packages and for the sails of country boats. I'here is 
a thin close-woven cloth made and used as garments among the 
females of the aboriginal tribes near the foot of the Himalayas, 
and ir‘ various localities a doth of pure jute or of jute mixed with 
cotton is used as a sheet to sleep on, as well as for wearing pur- 
poses. To indicate the variety of uses to which jute is applied, 
the following quotation may be cited from the official report of 
Hem Chunder Kerr as apf^ing to Midnapur : — 

“ The articles manufactured from jute are prindpallv (1) gunny 
bag.s; (2) string, rope and cord ; (3) kampa, a net-liko bag fov canying 
wood or hay on bullocks; (4) chatt a strip of stuH for tying bales 
cotton or cloth; dola^ a swing on which infants are rocked to 
.sleep; (0) shika^ a kind of hanging shelf for little earthen pots, v^c.; 
(7) fiulina, a floor-cloth; (8) tora, a small circular stand for wooden 
plates used particularly (<)) painter's brush and brush for 

whitc-washiagj {10) ghunsif a waist-band worn next to the skin; 
(ii) goehh’-dart, a hair-baod worn by women; (12) mukbar, a net 
used as muzzle for cattle; (13) parchula, fak<e hair worn by players ; 
(14) tahki’handhan, a slender arm-band worn at the Rakhi'poornima 
festival; and (15) dhup^ small iiiccnsc sticks burned at pQQjahs.** 

The fibre began to receive attention in Great Britain towards 
the close of the i8th century, and early in the igth century it was 
spun into yam and woven into cloth in the town of Abingdon. 
It is claimed that this was the first Briti.sh town to manufacture 
the material. For years small quantities of jute were imported 
into Great Britain and other European countries and into 
America, but it was not until the year 1832 tliat the fibre may 
be said to have made any great impression in Great Britain. 
The first really practical experiments with the fibre were made 
in this year in Chapclshade Works, Dundee, and these experi- 
ments proved to be the foundation of an enormous industry. It 
is interesting to note that the ?irtc of Chapclshade Works was in 
1907 cleared for the erection of a large new technical college. 

In common with practically all new industries prx^ess was 
slow for a time, but once the ^^lue of the fibre and the cloth 
produced from it had become known the development was more 
rapid. The pioneers of the work were confronted with many 
difficulties ; most people c'ondemned the fibre and the cloth, many 
warps were discarded as unfit for weaving, ami any attempt 
to mix the fibre with flax, tow or hemp was considered a form of 
deception. The real cause of most of these objections was the 
fact that suitable machinery and methods of treatment had 
not been developed for preparing ya^ from this useful fibre. 
Warden in his Linen Trade says : — ‘ 

*' For years after its introduction tiia principal spinners refused 
to have anything to do with jute, and dotn made of it long retained 
a tainted ruputatiem. Indeed, it was not until Mr, Kowan got 
the Dutch government, about 1838, to substitute jute yarns for 
those made from flax in the mamiiacfwre of the cofT^ bagging for 
their F^st Indian possossiioDs, tinat the jute trade in Dundee got a | 


proper start. That fortunate ckcumatance .gave an impulse to the 
spinning of the fibre which it never lost, and since that period ils 
l)rogrc&s has been truly astonishing." 

The demand for this class of bagging, which is made from fine 
hessian yams, is still great. These fine Rio hessian yams form 
an important branch of the Dundee trade, and in some weeks 
during 1906 as many as 1000 bales were despatched to Brazil, 
besides numerous quantities to other parts of the world. 

For many years Great Britain was the only European country 
engaged in the manufacture of jute, the great seat being Bfundee. 
Gradually, however, the trade began to extend, and now almost 
every European country is partly engaged in the trade. 

The success of the mechanical method of spinning and 
weaving of jute in Dundee and district led to the introduction 
of textile machinery into and around Calcutta. The first mill 
to be run there by power was started in 1854, while by 187a 
three others had been established. In the next ten years no 
fewer than sixteen new mills were erected and equipped with 
modern machineiy from Great Britain, while in 1907 there were 
thirty-nine mills engaged in the industry. The expansion of 
the Indian power trade may be gather^ iCrom the following 
particulars of the number of looms and spindles from 1892 to 
1906. In one or two cases the number of spindles is obtained 
approximately by reckoning twenty spindles per loom, which is 
about the average for the Indian mills. 


Year. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

1892-3 

8,479 

1^77.732 

J893-4 

9,o8a 

189,144 

•‘< 94-5 

' 9,504 

197,^73 

1895-6 

1 10,071 

212,595 

1896-7 

12,276 

254 i<»*'J 

1897-8 

12,737 

1 aTi.S'iS 

1898-9 

1 13,323 

! 377,398 

1899-1900 

14,021 

393,318 

1900 01 

15,242 

3 I 5 , 3<>4 

1901*02 

16,059 

339,300 

1()02 03 

17:091 

350,120 

1904' 

19,901 

398,020* 

1905' 

21,318 

420,300* 

lyofi ^ 

26,799 

520,980* 


The Calcutta looms are engaged for the most part with a few 
varieties of the commoner classes of jute fabrics, but the success 
in this direction has been really remarkable. Dundee, on the 
other hand, turns out not only the commoner cla,sses of fabrics, 
but a very large variety of other fabrics. Amongst these may 
bi? mentioned the following : Hessian, bagging, tarpaulin, 
sacking, scrims, Brussels carpets, Wilton carpets, imitation 
Brussels, and several other types of carpets, rugs and matting, 
in addition to a large variety of fabrics of which jute forms a part, 
Calcutta has certainly taken a large part of the trade which 
Dundee held in its former days, but the continually increasing 
demands for jute fabrics for new purposes have enabled Dundee 
to enter new markets and so to take part in the prosperity of the 
trade. 

The development of the trade with countries outside India 
from 1828 to 1906 may be seen by the following figures of 
exports : — 

Average per year from 1828 to 1832-33 11,800 cwt, 

M „ 3, 1833-34 M 1837-38 <>7.483 

M M M 1838-39 .. 1842-43 ii 7.«47 » 

1843-44 1847-48 ^234,055 „ 

.. .. n 1848-49 „ 1852-53 439,850 „ 

„ M M 1853-54 »> 1857-58 710,826 „ 

., 1858-59 „ 1862-63 9<^,7*4 ». 

„ M „ 1863-64 „ 1867-68 2,628,110 „ 

„ „ 1868-69 „ 1872-73 4,858,162 „ 

.1 .. 1873-74 »» 1877-78 5 » 362,267 „ 

„ ,, „ 1878-79 „ 1882-83 7,274,000 „ 

„ „ „ 1883-84 „ 1887-88 8,223,859 „ 

„ M 1888-89 „ 1892-93 10,372,991 „ 

„ „ 1893-94 M 1897-98 12,084,292 „ 

,, M ., 1898-99 „ 1902-03 11,959,189 „ 

., » „ 1903- 04 » 1905-^ 13, 693,090 „ 

1 of calendar year, the remainder being taken to the 31st of 
March, the e»'d of financial yoar. 

^ A^iproxiiuate number oI spindles. 
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The subjoined table shows the extent of the trade from an 
amcultural.. as well as from a manuiacturing; point of view. 
The diEerence between the production and the exports represents 
the native consumption, for very little jute is sent overland. 
The figures are taken to the 31st of March, the end of the 
Indian financial year. 


Year. 

Acres under 
cultivation. 

Production 
in cwt. 

Exports by 
sea in cwt. 

1894 

iSq 5 

1896 

2897 

tfi09 

1900 

igoi 

X902 

X903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Z,iSi ,334 

^>*30,570 

«,a75»3Jfl 

* 4^*593 

2,215,103 

^» 359 i, 90 & 

I,fi90,739 

2,070,668 

2,102,236 

2,278,203 

2,142,700 

a»*75,o30 

*,899,700 

3,181,600 
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Manufacture , — In their general features the spinning and 
weaving of jute fabrics do not differ essentially as to machinery 
and processes from those employed in the manufacture of 
hemp and heavy flax goods. Owing, however, to the woody 
and brittle nature of the fibre, it has to undergo a preliminary 
treatment peculiar to itself. The pioneers of the jute industry, 
who did not understand this necessity, or rather who did not 
know how the woody and brittle character of the fibre could be 
remedied, were greatly perplexed by the difliculties they had 
to encounter, the fibre spinning badly into a hard, rough and 
hairy yarn owing to the splitting and breaking of the fibre. 
This peculiarity of jute, coupled also with tire fact that thj 
machinery on which it was first spun, although quite suitable 
for the stronger and more elastic fibres for which it was designed, 
required certain modifications to suit it to the weaker jute, 
was the cause of many annoyances imd failures in the early days 
of the trade. 

The first process in the manufacture of jute is termed hatching. 
Batdi setting is the first part of this operation; it consists of select- 
ing the difierent kinds or qualities of jute for any predetermined kind 
of yarn. The number of bales for a batch seldom exceeds twelve, in- 
deed it is generally about six, and of these there may be three, four 
or even more varietiefi or marks. The streaks " * or “ heads ** of jute 
as they come from the bale are in a bard 
condition in consequence of having been 
subjected to a high hydraulic pressure 
during baling; it is therefore necessary 
to soften them before any further process 
is entered. The streaks arc sometimes 
partly softened or crushed by means of 
a steam hammer during the process of 
opening tire bale, then taken to the 
" strikers-up v.’here the different varie- 
ties ore selected and hung on pins, and 
then taken to the jute softening machine. 

The more general practice, however, is 
to employ what is termed a bale 
opener,'' or "jute crusher.** The essential 
parts of one type of bale opener are 
three specially shaped roUers, the peri- 
pheries of which contain a number of 
small knobs. Two of these rollers are 
supported in the same horizontal plane 
of the framework, while the third or 
top roller is kept in close contact by 
means of weights and springs acting on 
each end of the arbor. Another tjrpe of 
machine termed the three pair roller jute 

opener is illustrated in fig 3. The layers from the diifierent bales are laid 
upon the feed cloth which carries them up to the rollers, between 
which tiie layers are crushed and partly separated. The proximity 
of the weighted roller or roiiers to the fixed ones depends upon the 

1 Also in the forms " atreek," " strick " or " strike," as in Chaucer, 
Cant, Tales^ Pro’ogue 676, where the Pardoner's hair is compared 
with a " strike of flax. ' Tne term is also used of a handful of 
hemp or other fibre, and is one of the many technical applicatioos 
of " strike " or " streak," which etymologically are cognate words. 


^ckness of the material pR.sBing through the .machine. The fibre 
is delivered by what is called the debvery cloth, and the batcher 
usually selects small streaks of about Ih to 2 lb weight each and 
pMees them on to the attendant or feeder of the eoftening machine. 
These small streaks are now laid as regularly as possible upon the 
feed-cloth of the softening xnsclunc, a general view of which ic 
shown in fig. 4. The fibre paaaes between a series of Anted rollersL 
each pair 01 winch is kept in contact by spiral springs as show0^ in 
the figure. The standard number of pairs is sixty-three, but different 
lengths obtain. There is also a difference in the structure of the 



Fig. X.-— Jute Opener. (The thm machines shown in this article 
are madie by Urquhart, Lindsay ft Co., Ltd., Dundee.) 

flutes, some be^ straight, and others spiral, and each pair may or 
may not contain the same number of flutes. The 8pring.s allow the 
lop rollers of each pair to rise as the material passes through the 
machine. Advantage is taken of this slight upward and downward 
movement of the top roHers to automatically regulate the flow of 
water and oil upon the material. The apparatus for this function 
is placed immediately over the nth and I2ih rollers of the softening 
machine and an idea of its construction may bo gathered from fig. 3. 
In many cases the water and oil are applied by less automatic, but 
equally effective, means. I hc main object is to see thnt the liquids 
are distributed evenly while the fibre is passing through, and to 
stop the sujjply when the machine stops or when no fibre is passing. 
The uniform moistening of the fibre in tliis machine facilitates the 
subsequent operation!!, indeed the introduction of this preliminary 
process (originally by hand) con.stituted tho first imporfiint 8tq> in 
tlic practice solution of the dilTicultios of jute spinning. The rela- 
tive quantities of oil and water depend upon the quality of the batch. 
Sometimes both whale and mineral oils are usea, but in most casoe 
the whale oil is omitted. About i **0 tJ gallons of oil is the usual 
amount given per bale of 400 tb of jute, while the quantity of water 
per bale varies from 3 to 7 gallons. The delivery attendants remove 
the .streaks, give them a twist fio facilitate future liandling, and place 



Fig. 4. — Jute Softening Machine. 

them on what are termed jute l>arrow8. The streaks are now handed 
over to the cutters who cut off the roots, and finally the material in 
allowed to remain lor twdve to twenty-four hours to allow the mix- 
ture of oU and water to thoroughly spread over the fibre. 

When the moisture has spread sufficiently, the material i.s takeu 
to the " breaker card," the first machine in the preparing ileparbnent 
A certain weight of jute, termed a " dollop," is laid upon th^‘ feed 
cloth for each revolution of the latter. The fibre, which shoukl be 
arranged on the sheet as evenly as possible, is carried up by the 
feed cloth and passes between the feed roller and tlui nhell on to the 
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large cylinder. This cylinder^ which has a high surface speed, 
carries part of the fibre towards the workers and strippers; the 
surface speed of the workers being much slower than that of the 
cylinder. 1 he pins in the two rollers oppose each other, those of 
the workers being ** back>set/' and this arrangement, combined 
v/ith the relative angle of the pins, and the difference in the surface 
speeds of the two rollers, results in part of the fibre being broken and 
carried round by the worker towards the stripper. This, as its 



name implies, strips the fibre off the worker, and carries it rounil to 
the cylinder. The pins of the stripper and cylinder point in the 
same direction, but since the surface speed of the cylinder is much 
greater than the surface speed of the stripper, it follows that the 
fibre is combed behveen the two, knd that part is carried forward 
by the cylinder to be reworked. The strippers and workers are in 
pairs, of which there may be two or more. After passing the last 
pair of workers and strippers the fibre i.s carried forward towards the 
doffing roller, the pins of which are back-set, and the fibre is removed 
from the cylinder by the doffer, from which it passes between the 
drawing and pressing rollers into the conductor, and finally between 
the delivery and pressing rollers into the sliver can. It may be 
mentioned that more or less breaking takes place between each pair 
of rollers, the pins of which are opposed, and that combing and 
drawing out obtains between those rollers with pins pointing in 
the same direction. The ratio of the surface speeds of the drawing 
roller and the feed roller is termed the draft : — 
surface speed of drawing roller 
surface speed of feedl'oller — ^ • 

In this machine the draft is usually about thirteen. 

The sliver from the can of the breaker card may be wound into 
balls, or it may be taken direct to the finisher card. In the latter 
method from eight to fifteen cans are placed behind the feed rollers, 
and all the slivers from these cans are united before they emerge 
from the machine. The main difference between a breaker card 
and a finisher card is that the latter is fitted with finer pins, that it 
contains two doffing rollers, and that it usually i>osscsses a greater 
number of pairs of workers and strippers — a full circular finisher 
card having four sets. 

After the fibre has been thoroughly carded by the above machines, 
the cans containing the sliver from the finisher card are taken to 
the first drawing frame. A very common method is to let four 
slivers run into one iiliver at the first drawing, then two slivers from 
the first drawing are run into one sliver at the second drawing frame. 
There are several types of drawing frames, e.g. push-bar or slide, 
rotary, spiral, ring, open-link or chain, the spiral being generally 
used for the second drawing. All, howe,vcr, perform the same 
function, viz. combing out the fibres and thus laying them parallel, 
and in addition drawing out the sliver. The designation of the 
machine indicates the particular method in which tlic gill pins are 
moved. These pins arc much finer than those of the breaker and 
finisher cards, consequently the fibres are more thoroughly separated. 
The draft in the first drawing varies from three to live, while that 
in the second drawing is usually five to seven. It is easy to see that 
a certain amount of draft, or drawing out of the .sliver, is necessary, 
otherwise the various doublings would cause the sliver to emerge 
thicker and thicker from each machine. The doublings play a very 
important part in the appearance of tlie' ultimate rove and varn, 
for the chief reason for doubling threads or slivers is to minimize 
irregularities of thickness and of colour in the material. In an 
ordinary case, the total doublings in jute from the breaker card to 
the end of the second drawing is ninety-six : 22x4x2 = 96; 
and if the slivers were made thinner and more of them used the 
ultimate result would naturally be improved. 


The final preparing process is that of roving. In this operation 
there is no doubling of the silvers, but each sliver passes separately 
through the machine, from the can to the spindle, is drawn out to 
about eight times its length, and receives a small amount of twist 
to stiengthen it, in order that it may be successfully wound upon 
the roving bobbin by the fiyer. The chief piece of mechanism in 
the roving frame is the gearing known as the “ differential motion." 
It works ia conjunction with the disk and scroll, the cones, or the 
expanding pulley, to impart an intermittingly variable speed to the 
lH>bbin (each layer of the bobbin has its own particular speed which 
is constant for tlie full traverse, but each change of direction of the 
builder is accompanied by a quick change of speed to the bobbin). 
Jt is essential that the bobbin should have such a motion, because 
the delivery of the sliver and the speed of the flyer are constant for 
a given size of rove, whereas the layers of rove on the bobbin increase 
ill length as the bobbin fills. In the jute roving frame the bobbin 
is termed the " follower," because its revolutions per minute are 
fewer than those of the flyer. Each layer of rove increases the 
diameter of the material on the bobbin shank ; hence, at the beginning 
of each layer, the speed of the bobbin must be increased, and kept 
at this increased speed for the whole traverse from top to bottom 
or vice versa. 

Lei R = the revolutions per second of the flyer ; 
r = the revolutions per second of the bobbin ; 
d = the diameter of TObbin shaft plus the material; 

L = the length of sliver delivered per second ; 
then (K — r) d . ir = L. 

In the above expression R, ir and L are constant, therefore as 
d increases the term (R — r) must decrease ; this can happen only 
when r is increased, that is, when the bobbin revolves quicker. It 
is easy to see from the above expression that if the bobbin were the 
" leader " its speed would have to decrease as it filled. 

The builder, which receives its motion from the disk and scroll, 
from the cones, or from the expanding pulley, has also an inter- 
mittingly variable speed. It begins at a maximum speed when tlic 
bobbin is empty, is constant for each layer, but decreases as the 
bobbin fills. 

The rove yarn is now ready for the spinning frame, where a further 
draft of about eight is given. The principles of jule spinning are 
similar to those of dry spinning for flax. Tor very heavy jute yarn.s 
the .spinning frame is not used — the desired amount of twist being 
given at the roving frame. 

The count of jute yarn is based upon the weight in pounds ol 
14,400 yds., such length receiving the name of ” spyncUe." The 
finest yarns weigh 2} lb to 3 Ih per spyndle, but the commonest kinds 
arc 7 n>, 8 Ib, 9 Ib and 10 lb per spyndle. The sizes rise in pounds up 
to about 20 lb, then by 2 lb up to about 50 lb per spyndle, with much 
larger jumps above this weight. It is not uncommon to find 200 lb 
to 300 lb rove yarn, while the weight occasionally reaches 450 lb per 
spyndle. The different sizes of yarn are extensively used in a large 
variety of fabrics, sometimes alone, sometimes in conjunction with 
other fibres, with worsted in the various kinds of carpets, with 
cotton in tapestries and household cloths, with line and tow yarns 
for the same fabrics and for paddings, &c., and with wool for horse 
clothing. The yarns are capable of being dyed brilliant colours, 
but, unfortunately, the colours are not very fast to light. The fibre 
can also be prepared to imitate human hair with remarkable close- 
ness, and advantage of this is largely taken in making stage \^igs. 

For detailed information regarding jute, the cloths made from it 
and the machinery used, see the following works : Watts's Dictionary 
of the Economic Products of India ; Royle's Fibrous Plants of India ; 
Sharp's Flax^ Tow and Jute Spinning ; Leggatt's Jute Spinning ; 
Woodhouse and Milne's Jute and Linen Weaving ; and Woodhouse 
and Milne's Textile Design : Pure and Applied. (T. Wo.) 

Jt^ERBOO, or GOterbog, a town of Germany in the Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, on the Nuthe, 39 m. S.W. of Berlin, 
at the junction of the main lines of railway from Berlin to Dresden 
and Leipzig. Pop. (1900), 7407. The town is surrounded by 
a medieval wall, with three gateways, and contains two Protes- 
tant churches, of which that of St Nicholas (14th century) is 
remarkable for its three fine aisles. There are also a Roman 
Catholic church, an old town-hall and a modem school. Jiiter- 
bog carries on weaving and spinning both of flax and wool, and 
trades in the produce of those manufactures and in cattle. 
Vines are cultivated in the neighbourhood. Jiiterbog belonged 
in the later middle ages to the archbishopric of Magdeburg, 
passing to electoral Saxony in 1648, and to Prussia in 1815. It 
was here that a treaty over the succession to the duchy of Jiilich 
was made in March 1611 between Saxony and Brandenburg, 
and here in November 1644 the Swedes defeated the Imperialists. 
Two miles south-west of tihe town is the battlefield of Denne- 
witz, where the Prussians defeated the French on the 6th of 
September 1813. 
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JUT£S| the third of the Teutonic nations which invaded 
Britain in the 5th century, called by Bede ItUae or luti (see 
Britain, Anglo-Saxon). They settled in Kent and the Isle of 
Wight together with the adjacent parts of Hampshire. In the 
latter case the national name is said to have survived until 
Bede’s own time, in the New Forest indeed apparently very 
much later. In Kent, however, it seems to have soon passed 
out of use, though there is good reason for believing that the 
inhabitants of that kingdom were of a different nationality from 
their neighbours (see Kent, Kingdom of), With regard to the 
origin of the Jutes, Bede only says that Angulus (Angel) lay 
between the territories of the Saxons and the lutae— a statement 
which points to their identity with the luti or Jyder of later 
times, /.f. the inhabitants of Jutland. Some recent writers 
have preferred to identify the Jutes with a tribe called Eucii 
mentioned in a letter from Theodberht to Justinian {Mon. 
Germ. His!., Epist. Hi., p. 132 seq.) and settled apparently in the 
neighbourhood of the Franks. But these people may themselves 
have come from Jutland. 

See Bede, Hist, Eccles. i. 15, iv. 16. (H. M. C.) 

JUTIGALPA, or Juticalpa, the capital of the department of 
Jutigalpa in eastern Honduras, on one of the main roads from 
the Bay of Fonseca to the Atlantic coast, and on a small left- 
hand tributary of the river Patuca. Pop. (1^5), about 18,000. 
Jutigalpa is the second city of Honduras, being surpassed only 
by Tegucigalpa. It is the adniini.strativc centre of a moun- 
tainous region ric'h in minerals, though mining is rendered 
difficult by the lack of communications and the unsettled con- 
dition of the countr>', The majority of the inhabitants are 
Indians or half-castes, engaged in the cultivation of coffee, 
bananas, tobacco, sugar or cotton. 

JUTLAND (Danish Jylland), though embracing several 
islands as w'ell as a peninsula, may be said to belong to the 
continental portion of the kingdom of Denmark. The peninsula 
((.‘hersonesc or Cimbric peninsula of ancient geography) extends 
northward, from a line between Lubeck and the mouth of the 
Elbe, for 270 m. to the promontory of the Skaw (Skagen), thus 
fireventing a natural communication directly east and west 
between the Baltic and North Seas. The northern portion only 
is Danish, and bears the name Jutland. The southern is Ger- 
man, belonging to Schleswig-Holstein. The peninsula is almost 
at its narrowest (36 m.) at the frontier, but Jutland has an 
extreme breadth of 1 10 m. and the extent from the south-western 
j)oint (near Ribe) to the Skaw is 180 m. Jutland embraces nine 
umter (counties), namely, Hjdrring, Thisted, Aalborg, Kingkjob- 
ing, Viborg, Randers, Aarhus, Vejle and Ribe. The main water- 
shed' of the peninsula lies towards the ca.st coast ; therefore 
such elevated ground as exists is found on the cast, while the 
western slope is gentle and consists of a lo>v sandy plain of 
slight undulation. The North Sea coast (western) and Skager- 
rack coast (north-western) consist mainly of a sweeping line 
of dunes with wide lagoons behind them. In the south the 
northernmost of the North Frisian Islands (Fand) is Danish. 
Towards the north a narrow mouth gi>^e.s entry to the Limfjord, 
or Liimfjord, which, wide and ramifying among islands to the 
west, narrows to the east and pierces through to the Cattegat, thus 
isolating the counties of Hjdrring and Thisted (known together as 
N'endsyssel). It is, however, bridged at Aalborg, and its depth 
rarely exceeds 12 ft. The seaward banks of the lagoons an. frt- 
tfuently broken in storms, and the narrow channels through them 
are constantly shifting. The east coa.si is slightly bolder than the 
west, and indented with true estuaries and bays. From the 
south-east the chain of islands forming insular Denmark ex- 
tends towards Sweden, the strait between Jutland and Funen 
having the name of the Little Belt. The low and dangerous 
coasts, off w'hich the seas are generally very shallow, are effi- 
ciently served by a series of lifeboat stations. The western coast 
region is well conjpared with the Landes of Gascony. The 
interior is low. The Varde, Omme, Skjeme, Stor and Kariip, 
slugijish and tortuous streams draining into the western lagoons, 
rise in and flow' through marshes, while the eastern Limfjord 
is flanked b\' the swamps known us Vildmose. The only 


considerable river is the Gudenaa, flowing from S.W, into the 
Randersfjord (Cattegat), and rising among the picturesque 
lakes of the county of Aarhus, where the principal elevated 
ground in the peninsula is found in the Himmelbjerg and adjacent 
hills (exceeding 500 ft.). The German portion of the peninsula 
is generally similar to that of western J utland, the main difference 
lying in the occurrence of islands (the North Fri.sian) off the west 
coast in place of sand-bars and lagoons. Erratic blocks are of 
frequent occurrence in south Jutland. (For geology, and the 
general consideration of Jutland in connexion with the whole 
kingdom, see Denmark.) 

Although in ancient times well wooded, the greater portion 
of the interior of Jutland consisted for centuries of barren drift - 
sand, which grew nothing but heather; but since 1866, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the patriotic Heath association, 
assisted by annual contributions from the state, a very large 
proportion of this region has been more or less reclaimed for 
cultivation. The means adopted are : (i.) the plantation of trees ; 
(ii.) the making of irrigation canals and irrigating meadows; 
(iii.) exploring for, extracting and transporting lotim, a process 
aided by the construction of short light railways; and (iv,), since 
1889, the experimental cultivation of fenny districts. 'The 
activity of the association takes the form partly of giving 
gratuitous advice, partly of experimental attempts, and partly 
of model works for imitation, 'riic state akso makes annual 
grants directly to owners who are willing to place their planta- 
tions under state suf)ervision, for the sale of plants at half price 
to the poorer peasantry, for making jirotective or sheltering 
plantations, and for free transport of marl or loam. The .species 
of timber almost exclusively planted are the red lir {Picea 
excelsa) and the mountain pine ( Pinus montaiia). This admirable 
w'ork quickly caused the population to increase at a more rapifl 
rate in the districts where it was practised than in any other part 
of the Danish kingdom, 'f'he counties of Viborg, Kingkjobing 
and Ribe c over the principal heath district. 

Jutland is well served by railways. Two lines cross the fron- 
tier from Germany on the east and west respectively and run 
northward near the coasts. Thc^ castcTn toiu’hcs the ports of 
Kolding, Fredericia, Vejle, Horsens, Aarhus, Randers, Aalborg 
on Limfjord, Frederikshavn and Skagen. On the west the only 
port of first importance is Ksbjerg. The line runs pa.st Skjerne, 
Kingkjobing, Vemb and Holstcbro to Thisted. Both throw off 
many branches and are connected by lines east and west between 
Kolding and Esbjerg, .Skanderborg and Skjerne, Langaa and 
Striier on Limfjord via Viborg. Of purely inland towns only 
Viborg in the midland and Hjdrring in the extreme north are 
of importance. 

JUTURNA (older form Diuturna, the lasting), an old Latin 
divinity, a personification of the never-failing springs. Her ori- 
ginal home was on the river Numicius near Lavinium, whert? 
there was a spring called after her, supposed to posses.s heal- 
ing qualities (whence the old Roman derivation from juvare, 
to help). Her worship was early transferred to Rome, 
localized by the Lacus Jutuinae near the temple of Vesta, at. 
which Castor and Pollux, after announcing the victory of lake 
Rcgillus, were said to have washed the sweat from their horses. 
At the end of the First Punic War Lutatius Catulus erected a 
temple in her honour on the ( ampus Martius, subsequi ntly rv.- 
stored by Augustus. Juturna was associated with two festivals : 
the Juturnalia on the nth of January, probably a dedication 
festival of a temple built by Augustus, and celebrated by the 
college of the fontani, workmen employed in the construction 
and maintenance of aqueducts and fountains; and the Volcan- 
alia on the 23rd of August, at which sacrifice was offered to 
Volcanus, the Nymphs and Juturna, as protectors against 
outbreaks of fire. In Virgil, Juturna appears as the sister of 
Turnus (probably owing to the partial similarity of the names), 
on whom Jupiter, to console her for the loss of her chastity, 
bestowed immortality and the control of all the lakes and rivers 
of I..atium. For the statement that she was the wife of Janus 
and mother of Fontus (or Fons), the god of fountains, Arnobius 
{Adv. genies iii. 29) is alone responsible. 
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See Virgil, Aaneidy xii. 1.19 wd Servius ad loc,\ Ovid, FasH, il 
583-016; Valerius Maximus i. b. 1; L. Deubner, “ Juturna und die 
Ausgrabungeu aui dcm rdmischen Forum/' in Jahrb. /. das 

klassische AUertum (190a), p. 370. 

JUVENAL (Decimus Junius Juvenalis) {c, 60^140), Roman 
poet and satirist^ was born at Aquinum. Brief accounts of his 
life, varying considerably in details, are prefixed to different 
MSS. of the works. But their common original cannot be traced 
to any competent authority, and some of their statements 
are intrin.sically improbable. According to the version which 
appears to be the earliest : — 

Juvenal was the son or ward of a wealthy freedman ; he practised 
declamation till middle age, not as a professlbnal teacher, but as an 
amateur, and made his first e^s^ in satire by writing tne lines on 
Paris, the actor and favourite of Domitian, now found in the seventh 
satire (Uncs 90 seq.). ^Encouraged by their success, he devoted him* 
self diligently to this kind of composition, but refrained for a long 
time from either publicly reciting or publishing his verses. Wlicn at 
last he did Come TOforc the public, his recitations 'were attended by 
^eat erbwds and received with the utmost favour. But the lines 
originally written on Paris, having been inserted in one of his new 
, satires, excited the jealous anger of an actor of the time, who was a 
favourite of the emperor, and procured the poet's banishment under 
the form of a military appointment to the extremity of Egypt. 
Being then eighty years of age, he died shortly afterwards of grief 
and vexation.^' 

Some of these statements are so much in consonance with the 
indirect evidence afforded by the satires that they may be a 
series of conjectures based upon them. The rare passages in 
which the poet speaks of his own position, as in satires xi. and 
xiii., indicate that he was in comfortable but moderate circum- 
stances. We should infer also that he was not dependent on 
any professional occupation, and that he was separated in 
social station, and probably too by tastes and manners, from the 
higher class to which Tacitus and Pliny belonged, as he was by 
character from the new men who rose to wealth by servility 
uiider the empire. Juvenal is no organ of the pride and dignity, 
still less of the urbanity, of the cultivated representatives of the 
great families of the republic. He is the champion of the more 
sober virtues and ideas, and perhaps the organ of the rancours 
and detraction, of an educated but depressed and embittered 
middle class. He lets us know that he ha.s no leanings to 
philosophy (xiii. 121) and pours contempt on the serious epic 
writing of the day (i. 162), The statement that he was a trained 
and practised dcclaimer is confirmed both by his own words (i. 16) 
and by the rhetorical mould in which his thoughts and illustia- 
tions are cast. The allusions which fix the dates when his 
satires first appeared, and the large experience of Iffe which they 
imply, agree with the statement that he did not come before the 
world as a professed satirist till after middle age. 

The statement that he continued to write satires long before 
he gave them to the world accords well with the nature of their 
contents and the elaborate character of their composition, and 
might almost be inferred from the emphatic but yet guarded 
statement of Quintilian in his short summary of Roman litera- 
ture. After speaking of tlje merits of Lucilius, Horace and Per- 
sius as satirists, he adds, “ There are, too, in our own day/dis- 
tinguished writers of satire whose names will be heard of here- j 
after {InsL Or. x. 1, 94). There is no R.6man writer of satire | 
who could be mentioned along with those others by so judicious | 
a critic, except Juvenal. The motive which a writer of satire j 
must have had for secrecy under Domitian is sufficiently obvious; 
and the necessity of concealment and self-suppression thus im- 
posed upon the writer may have permanently affected his whole 
manner of composition. 

So far the original of these lives follows a not improbable 
tradition. But when we come to the story of the poet’s exile 
the case is otherwise. The undoubted reference to Juvenal in 
Sidonius Apollinaris as the victim o^ the rage of an actor only 
proves that the original story from which all the varying versions 
of the lives are derived was generally believed before the middle 
of the 5th century of our era. If Juvenal was banished at the 
age of eighty, the author of his banishment could not have been 
the “ enraged actor in reference to whom the original lines 


[ were ivritten, as Pairis was put to death in 83, and Juvenal was 
I certainly writing satires long after xoo. The satire m which the 
lines now appear was probably first published soon after the 
accession of Hadrian, when Juvenal was not an octogenarian 
but in the maturity of his powers. The cause of the poet’s 
banishment at that advanced age could not therefore have been 
either the original composition or the first publication of the 
lines. 

An expression in XV. 45 is quoted as a proof that Juvenal had 
visited Egypt. He may have done^o as an exile or in a military 
command; but it-seem.s hardly consistent with the importance 
which the emperors attached to the security of Egypt, or with 
the Obneem Which they took in the interests of the army, that 
these COriditions* were combined at an age so unfit for military 
employment. If any conjecture is warrAntablc on so obscure a 
subject, it is more likely tteitthis temporary disgrace should have 
been inflicted On the pbet by Domitian. Among the many vic- 
tims of JuvettaFs satire it is only agaiinst him and fiffSlittst one of 
the vilest instruments of his court, the' Egyptian Crapinus, that 
the poet seems to be animated by personal hatred. A sense of 
wrong suffered at -their hands may perhaps -have mingled with 
the detestation which he felt towards them on public grounds. 
But if he was banished under Domitian, it must have been 
either before or after 93, at which tinier as we learn from an 
epigram of Martial, Juvenal WaS’in Rome. 

More ancient evidence is supplied by an inscription found at 
Aquinum, recording, so far as it has been deciphered, the dedi- 
•cation of an altar to Ceres by a lunius luvennlis, tribune of the 
first cohort of Dalmatians, diwnmwV quinqumnedis, and flamen 
Divi Vespasidnif a provincial magistrate whose functions corre- 
sponded to those of the censor at Rome. This Juvenalis may 
have bwn the poet, but he may equally well have been a relation. 
The evidence of the satires does not point to a prolonged absence 
from the metropolis. They arc the product of immediate and 
I intimate familiarity With the life of the great city. An epigram 
I of Martial, written at the time when Juvenal was most vigorously 
employed in their composition, speaks of him as Settled in Rome. 
He himself hints (iii. 318) that he maintained his connexion with 
Aquinum, and that he had some special interest in the worship 
of the ** Helvinian Ceres.’’ Nor is the tribute to the national 
religion implied by tlie dedication of the altar to Ceres incon- 
sistent with the beliefs and feelings expressed in the satires, 
While the fables of mythology are often treated contemptuously 
or humorously by him, other passages in the satires clearly 
imply a conformity to, and even a respect for, the observances of 
the national religion. The evidence as to the military post filled 
by Juvenal is curious, when taken in connexion With the con- 
fused tradition of his exile in a position of military impbrliance. 
But it cannot be said that the satires bear traces of military 
experience; the life described in them is rather such as would 
present itself to the eyes of a civilian. 

The only other contemporary evidence which affords a glimpse 
of Juvenal’s actual life is contained in three epigrams of Martial. 
Two of these (vii, 24 and 91) were written in the time of Domitian, 
the third (xii. 18) early in the reign of Trajan; after Martial had 
retired to his native Bilbilis. The first attests the strong regard 
which Martial felt for him; but the subject of* th^ epigram seems 
to hint that JuvcAal was not an easy person to get on with. In 
the second, addressed to Juvenal himself, the epithet facundus 
is applied to him, equally applicable to his “eloquence” as 
satirist or rhetorician. In the last Martial imagines his friend 
wandering about discontentedly through the crowded streets of 
Rome, and undergoing all the discomforts incident to attendance 
on the levies of the gmt. Two lines in the poem suggest that 
the satirist, who inveighed with just severity against the worst 
corruptions of Roman morals, was not too rigid a censor of the 
morals of liis friend. Indeed, his intimacy with Martial is a 
ground for not attributing to him exceptional strictness of life. 

The additi’bhal ihformation as to the poet’s life and circum- 
stances derivable from the satires themselves is not important. 
He had enjoyed the training which all educated men received in 
his day (i. 15); he speaks- of his farm in the territory of Tibur 
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(xi. 6s), which furnished a young kid and mountain aspara^s 
for a homely dinner to which he invites a friend during the festival 
of the Mc^lesia. From the satire in which this invitation is 
contained we arc able to form an idea of the style in which he 
habitually lived, and to think of 1^ as enjoying a hale and 
vigorous age (203), and also as a kindly master of a household 
(159 seq;). T^e negative evidence afforded in the account of his 
establishment suggests the inferenee that, like Luciiius and 
Horace, Juvenal had no personal experience of either the cares 
or the softening influence of family life, A comparison of this 
poem with the invitation of Horace to Torquatus {Ep. i. 5) brings 
out strongly the differences not in urbanity only but in kindly 
feeling between the two satirists. Gaston Boissier has drawn 
from the indications afforded of the career and character of 
the persons to whom the satires aie addressed most unfavourable 
conclusions as to the social circumstances and associations of 
Juvenal, If we •believe that these were all real people, with whom 
Juvenal lived in intimacy, we should conclude that he was most 
unfortunate in his associates, and that his own relations to them 
were .marked rather by outspoken frankness than civility. But 
they seem to be more “ nominis umbrae than real men; they 
serve the purpose of enabling the satirist to aim his blows at 
one particular object instead of declaiming at large. They have 
none of the individuality and traits of personal character dis- 
cernible in the persons addressed by Horace in his Satires and 
Epistles, It is noticeable that, while Juvenal writes of the poets 
and men of letters of a somewhat earlier time as if they were still 
living, he makes no reference to his friend Martial or the younger 
Pliny and Tacitus, who wrote their works during the years of his 
own literary activity. It is equally noticeable that Juvenal’s 
name does not appear in Pliny^s letters. 

The times at which the satires were given to the world do not 
in all caucs coincide with those at which they were written and 
to which they immediately refer. Thus the manners and j^r- 
sonages of the age of Domitian often supply the material of satiric 
repre.sentation,and are spoken of as if they belonged to the actual 
life of the present,^ while allusions even in the earliest show that, 
as a finished literary composition, it belongs to the age of ’lYajan. 
The most probable explanation of these discrepancies is that in 
their present form the satires are the work of the last thirty 
years of the poet^s life, while the first nine at least may have pre- 
served with little change passages written during his earlier 
manhood. The combination of the impressions, and, perhaps 
of the actual compositions, of different periods also explains a 
certain want of unity and continuity found in some of them. 

There is no reason to doubt that the sixteen satires which we 
possess were given to the world in the order in which we find them, 
and that they were divided, as they are referred to in the ancient 
grammarians, into five books. Book 1 ., embracing the first five 
satires, was written in the freshest vigour of the author’s powers, 
and is animated with the strongest hatred of Domitian. The 
publication of this book belongs to the early years of Trajan. 
The mention of the exile of Marius (49) shows that it was not 
published before 100. In the second satire, the lines 39 seq., 1 



show tliat the memory of one of the foulest scandals of the reign 
of Domitian was still fresh in the minds of men. The third satire, 
imitated by Samuel Johnson in hisLonden, presents such a picture 
as Rome may have offered to tlie satirist at any time in the 
ist century of our era; but it was under the worst emperors, Nero 
and Domitian, that the arts of flatterers and forci^i adventurers 
were most successful, and that such scenes of violence as that 
described at 277 seq.were most likely to occur; ^ while the mention 
of Veiento (185) as stfll enjoying influence is a distinct reference 
to the court of Domitian. The fourth, which alone has any 
political significance, and reflects on the emperor as a frivolous 

^ Thia is especially noticeable in the seventh satire, but it applies 
also to the mention of Crtmnus, Latinus, the cke^^oideltUores, dec., 
in the first, to the notice of Veiento in the third, of Rubellius Blandus 
in the eighth, of Oallicus in the thirteenth, &c. 

2 Cf. Tacitus, AnnalSf xiii. 25. 


I trifler rather than as a monster of lust and cruelty, is the reproduc- 
I lion of a real or imaginary scene from the reign of Domitian, and 
is animated by the profoundest scorn and loathing both, of the 
tyrant himself and of the worst instruments of his tyranny. 
The fifth is a social picture of the degradation to which poor 
guests were exposed at the banquets of the rich, but many of the 
epigrams of Martial and the more sober evidence of one of Pliny’s 
letters show that the picture painted by Juvenal, though perhaps 
exaggerated in colouring, was drawn from a state of society 
prevalent during and immediately subsequent to the times of 
Domitian , 3 Book II. consists of the most elaborate of the 
satires, by many critics regarded as the poet’s masterpiece, the 
famous sixth satire, directed against the whole female sex, 
which shares with Domitian and his creatures the most cherished 
place in the poet’s antipathies. It shows certainly no diminu- 
tion of vigour either in its representation or its invective. The 
time at which this satire was composed cannot be fixed with 
certainty, but some allusions render it highly probable that it 
was given to the world in the later years of Trajan, and before 
the accession of Hadrian. The date of the publication of 
Book III., containing the seventh, eighth and ninth satires, seems 
to be fixed by its opening line to the first years after the accession 
of Hadrian. In the eighth satire another reference is made ( 1 20) 
to the misgovemment of Marius in Africa as a recent event, 
and at line 51 there may be an allusion to the Eastern wars that 
occupied the last years of Trajan’s reign. The ninth has no 
allusion to determine its date, but it is written with the same 
outspoken freedom us the second and the sixth, and belongs to 
the period when the poet’s power was most vigorous, and his 
exposure of vice most uncompromising. In Book I V., comprising 
the famous tenth, the eleventh and the twelfth satires, the author 
appears more as a moralist than us a pure satirist. In the tenth, 
the theme of the “ vanity of hunian wishes ” is illustrated by 
great historic instances, rather than by pictures of the men and 
manners of the age; and, though the declamatory vigour and 
power of expression in it are occasionally as great as in the earlier 
satires, and although touches of Juvenal’s saturnine humour, 
and especially of his misogyny, appear in all the satires of this 
book, yet their general tone shows that the white heat of his 
indignation is abated; and Mie lines of the eleventh, already 
referred to (201 seq.), 

“ Spec tent juvene.s quos clamor ct auxlax 

Sponsio, quos ciiltae docet assedi-sse pnelloe : 

Mostru bibat vernum contractu oaticuJa Holein,*' 

leave no doubt that he was well advanced in years when they 
were written. 

Two important dates are found in Book V., comprising satires 
xiii.-xvi. At xiii. 16 Juvenal speaks of his fiiend Calvmus as 
now past sixty years of age, having been horn in the nmsulship 
of Fonteius. Now L. Fontcius Capito was consul in 67. Again 
at XV. 27 an event is said to have happened in Egypt “ nuper 
consulc lunc’O.” There was a L. Aemilius luncus consul 
suffectus in 127. The fifth book must therefore have been pub- 
lished some time after this date. More than the fourth, this 
I book bears the tilirkfe Af age, both in the milder tone of the senti- 
ments expressed, and in the feebler power of composition exhi- 
bited. The last satire is now imperfect, and the authenticity 
both of this and of the fifteenth hasf been ejuestioned, though on 
insufficient grounds. 

Thus the satires were published at different intervals, and for 
the most part composed between 100 and 130, but the most 
powerful in feeling and vivid in conccjption among them deal 
with the experience and impression^ of the reign of Domitian, 
occasionally recall the memories or traditions of the times of 
Nero and Claudius, and reproduce at least one startKng page 
from the annals of THberius.** The same overmaistering fecKng 
which constrained Tacitus (Agric, 2, 3), when the time of long 
endurance and silence was over, to recall the memory of the 

Pliny's remarks on the vulgarity as well as the ostentation of his 
host imply that he regarded such behaviour as exceptional, at least 
I in the c&clc in^hich^ne hilDiOli lived (Ep, li. 6). 

* X. 50- 107, 
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former oppression,” acted upon Juvenal. There is no evidence 
that these two great writers, who lived and wrote at the same 
time, w'ho were animated by the same hatred of the tyrant under 
whom the best years of their manhood were spent, and who both 
folt most deeply the degradation of their times, were even known 
to one another. Tacitus belonged to the highest official and 
senatorial class, Juvenal apparently to the middle class and to 
that of the struggling men of letters; and this difference in posi- 
tion had much influence in determining the different bent of their 
genius, and in forming one to be a great national historian, the 
other to be a great social satirist. If the view of the satirist is 
owing to this circumstance more limited in some directions, and 
his taste and temper less conformable to the best ancient stan- 
dards of propriety, he is also saved by it from prejudices to which 
the traditions of his class exposed the historian. But both 
writers are thoroughly national in sentiment, thoroughly mascu- 
line in tone. No ancient authors express so strong a hatred of 
evil. The peculiar greatness and value of both Juvenal and 
Tacitus is that they did not shut their eyes to the evil through 
which they had lived, but deeply resented it — the one with a 
vehement and burning passion, like the ” saeva indignatio ” of 
Swift, the other with perhaps even deeper but more restrained 
emotions of mingled scorn and sorrow, like the scorn and sorrow 
of Milton when “ fallen on evil days and evil tongues.” In one 
respect there is a difference. For Tacitus the prospect is not 
wholly cheerless, the detested tyranny was at an end, and its 
effects might disappear with a more beneficent rule. But the 
gloom of Juvenal’s pessimism is unlightcd by hope. 

A. C. Swinburne has suggested that the secret of JuvenaFs 
concentrated power consisted in this, that he knew what he 
hated, and that what he did hate was despotism and democracy. 
But it would be hardly true to say that the animating motive of 
his satire was political. It is true that he finds the most typical 
examples of lust, cruelty, levity and w^eakness in the emperors 
and their wives — in Domitian, Otho, Nero, Claudius and Messa- 
lina. It is true also that he shares in the traditional idolatry of 
Brutus, that he strikes at Augustus in his mention of the ‘‘ three 
disciples of Sulla,” and that he has no word of recognition for 
what even Tacitus acknowledges as the beneficent rule of 'lYajan. 
So too his scorn for the Roman populace of his time, who cared 
only for their dole of bread and the public games, is unejualified. 
But it is only in connexion with its indirect effects that he seems 
to think of despotism; and he has no thought of democracy at 
all. It is not for the loss of liberty and of the senatorian rule 
that he chafes, but for the loss of the old national manliness and 
self-rcspcct. This feeling explains his detestation of foreign 
manners and superstitions, his loathing not only of inhuman 
crimes and cruellies but even of the lesser derelictions from self- 
respect, his scorn of luxury and of art as ministering to luxury, 
his mockery of the poetr>^ and of the stale and dilettante culture 
of his lime, and perhaps, too, his indifference to the schools of 
philosophy and his readiness to identify all the professors of 
stoicism with the reserved and close-cropped puritans, who 
concealed the worst vices under an out|y.ar,d appearance of 
austerity. The great fault of his charae,ti^,i!aajt appears in his 
writings, is that he too exclusively indulged inis mood. It is 
much more difficult to find what he loved and admired than 
what he hated. But it is characteristic of his strong nature that, 
where he does betray any sign of human sympathy or tenderness, 
it is for those who by their weakness and position are dependent 
on others for their protection — as for ” the peasant boy wdth the 
little dog, his playfellow,” ^ or for “ the home-sick lad from the 
Sabine highlands, who sighs for his mother w'hom he has not seen 
for a long time, and for the little hut and the familiar kids.” - 

If Juvenal is to be ranked as a great moralist, it is not for his 
greatness and consistency as a thinker on moral questions. In 
the rhetorical exaggeration of the famous tenth satire, for in- 
stance, the highest energies of patriotism— the gallant and des- 
perate defence of great causes, by sword or speech — are quoted 

> , . , . Mdiusne hie rusticus infans 

Cum matre et casulis et conlusore catello,'' dc. — ix. Oo. 

« Id. 15a, 153. i 


as rnere examples of disappointed ambition; and, in the indis- 
criminate condemnation of the arts which men sought to gain 
a livelihood, he leaves no room for the legitimate pursuits of 
industry. His services to morals do not consist in any positive 
contributions to the notions of active duty, but in the strength 
with which he has realized and expressed the restraining infiu- 
ence of the old Roman and Italian ideal of character, and also 
of that religious conscience which was becoming a new power in 
the world. Though he disclaims any debt to philosophy (xiii. 
121), yet he reaWy owes more to the ” Stoica dogmata,” then 
prevalent, than he is aware of. But his highest and rarest 
literary quality is his power of painting characters, scenes, 
incidents and actions, whether from past history or from con- 
temporary life. In this power, which is also the great power of 
Tacitus, he has few equals and perhaps no superior among ancient 
writers. The difference between Tacitus and Juvenal in power 
of representation is that the prose historian is more of an imagi- 
native poet, the satirist more of a realist and a grotesque humor- 
ist. Juvenal can paint great historical pictures in all their 
detail — ^as in the famous representation of the fall of Sejanus; 
he can describe a character elaborately or hit it off with a single 
stroke. The picture drawn may be a caricature, or a misrepre- 
sentation of the fact — as that of the father of Demosthenes, 
” blear-eyed with the soot of the glowing mass,” &c. — but it is, 
with rare exceptions, realistically conceived, and it is brought 
before us with the vivid touches of a Defoe or a Swift, or of the 
great pictorial satirist of the i8th century, Hogarth. Yet even 
in this, his most characteri.stic talent, his proneness to exaggera- 
tion, the attraction which coarse and repulsive images have for 
his mind, and the tendency to sacrifice general effect to minute- 
ness of detail not infrequently mar his best effects. 

The difficulty is often felt of distinguishing between a powerful 
rhetorician and a genuine poet, and it is felt particularly in the 
case of Juvenal. He himself knew and has well described 
(vii. 53 seq.) the conditions under which a great poet could 
flourish; and he felt that his own age was incapable of producing 
one. He has little sense of beauty either in human life or nature. 
Whenever such sense is evoked it is only as a momentary relief to 
his prevailing sense of the hideousness of contemporary life, or in 
protest against what he regarded as the enervating influences ol 
art. Even his references to the great poets of the past indicate 
rather a blase sense of indifference and weariness than a fresh 
enjoyment of them. Yet his power of touching the springs of 
tragic awe and horror is a genuine poetical gift, of the same kind 
as that which is displayed by some of the early English dramatists. 
But he is, on the whole, more essentially a great rhetorician than 
a great pi>el. His training, the practical bent of his understand- 
ing, his strong but morose (character, the circumstances of his 
time, and the materials available for his art, all fitted him to 
rebuke his own age and all after-times in the tones of a powerful 
preacher, rather tlian charm them with the art of an accom- 
plished poet. The composition of his various satires shows no 
negligence, but rather excess of elaboration; but it produces 
the impression of mechanical contrivance rather than of organic' 
growth. His movement is sustained and powerful, but there is 
no rise and fall in it. The verse is most carefully constructed, 
and is also most effective, but it is so with the rhetorical effec- 
tiveness of Lucan, not with the musical charm of Virgil. The 
diction is full, even to excess, of meaning, point and emphasis. 
Few writers have added so much to the currency of quotation. 
But his style altogether wants the charm of ease and simplicity. 
It wearies by the constant strain after effect, its mock-heroics 
and allusive periphrasis, and excites distrust by its want of 
moderation. 

On the whole no one of the ten or twelve really great writers 
of ancient Rome leaves on the mind so mixed an impression, 
both as a writer and as a man, as Juvenal. He has little, if 
anything at all, of the high imaginative mood— the mood of 
reverence and noble admiration — which made Ennius, Lucretius 
and Virgil the truest poetical representatives of the genius of 
Rome. He has nothing of the wide humanity of Cicero, of the 
urbanity of Horaoe, of the ease and grace of Catullus. Yet he 
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represents another mood of ancient Rome^ the mood natural to 
her before she was humanized by the lessons of Greek art and 
thought. If we could imagine the elder Cato living under 
Domitian^ cut off from all sliare in public life^ and finding no out- 
let for his combative energy except in literature, wc should per- 
haps understand the motives of Juvenal’s satire and the place 
which is his due as a representative of the genius of his country. 
As a man he shows many of the strong (qualities of the old Roman 
plebeian — the aggressive boldness, the intolerance of superiority 
and privilege, which animated the tribunes in their opposition 
to the senatorian rule. Even where we least like him we find 
nothing small or mean to alienate our respect from him. Though 
he loses no opportunity of being coarse, he is not licentious ; 
though he is often truculent, he cannot be called malignant. 
It is, indeed, impossible to say what motives of personal chagrin, 
of love of detraction, of the mere literary pasi^on for effective 
writing, may have contributed to the indignation which inspired | 
his verse. But the prevailing impression we carry away after 
reading him is that in ail his early satires he was animated by a 
sincere and manly detestation of the tyranny and cruelty, the 
debauchery and luxury, the levity and effeminacy, the crimes | 
and frauds, which we know from other sources were then rife in 
Rome, and that a more serene wisdom and a happier frame of 
mind were attained by him when old age had somewhat allayed I 
the fierce rage which vexed his manhood. 

AuTiiORiTiiiS. — The remarkable .statements in a " life '* found 
in a late Italian MS. (Darberini, viii. 18), " lunius luvenalis Aquinas 
lunio luvenalc patre matre vero Scptumuleia ex Aciuinati municipio 
Claudio Nerone et L. Aiilistio consulibus (53) natus c.st, sororem 
habuit Soptumulciaiii quae Fuscino (Saf. xiv. i) nupsit/' though not i 
necessarily false, cannot be accepted without contlniialion. 

The earliest evidence for the banishment of Juvenal is that of 
Sidonius Apollinaris (tJv 4H0), Carm. ix. 269, "Non qui tempore 
(^aesaris sccundi | Aeterno coluit Tomos rcatu | Nec qui consimili 
deindc casu | Ad vulgi tenuem strepentis auram | Irati fuit his- 1 
trionis exul," lines which by the exact parallel drawn between Ovid’s 
fate and Juvenal’s imply the belief that Juvenal die<J in exile. *i'he 
banishment is alt^ mentioned by J. Malala.s, a (Ireck historian 
subsequent to Justinian, who gives the place as l’ontai)olis in Africa, 
Chvon. X. 202, Dindorf. I'he inscription (on a stone now lost) 
is as follows, the words and letters in brackets being the conjectural 
restorations of scholars : — “ rCercjri sacrum ] fD. lujnius luvenalis 
! trib, coh. [I] Delmatarum | Ifvir guinq, liamen | divi V<‘spa 3 iani j vo- 
vit dedicavfit] que | sua pec.,’’ Covp. inner, lat, X. 5382, xiii. 201 
.sqq. 'Jhu best of tlie known manuscripts of Juvenal (T) is at 
Montpellier (125); but there are several others 'which cannot be 
neglected. Amongst these may l>c specially mentioned the Bodleian 
MS. (Canon. Lat. 41), which contains a portion of Satire vi., the 
existence of which was unknown until IC. O. Win.stedt published it in 
the Classical Review (1899), pp. 201 scq. Another fragment in the 
Biblioth6que Nationale was described by C. E. Stuart in the Classical 
Quarterly (Jan. 1909). Numerous scholia and glosssarios attest the 
mterest taken in Juvenal in post-classical times and the middle ages. 
There are two classes of scholia-— the older or " Pilhocana,” first 
published by P. Pithocus, and the “ Cornutus scholia ’’ of less 
value, specimens of which have been published by various scholars. 
The earliest edition wliich need now be mentioned is that of 
P, Pithocus, 1585, in wliich P was first used for the text. Amongst 
later ones we may mention tlie commentaries of Kuperti (1819) and 
C. F. Heinrich (1839, with the old scholia), O. Jahn (1851 , critical with 
the old scholia), A. Weidner (1889), L. Friedlander (1895, with a full 
verbal index). The most useful English commentaries arc those of I 
J. E. H. Mayor (a voluminous and learned commentary on thirteen 
of the Satires, ii. vi. and ix. being omitted), J. D. Lewis (1882, with ^ 
a prose translation) and J. D. Duff (1898, expurgated, and ii. and ix. ; 
being omitted). There are recent critical texts : conservative and 
chiefly based on P, by F. Buecheler (1893, with seleclions from the ' 
scholia) and S. G. Owen (in the Oxford Series of Texts) ; on the other . 
side, by A. E. Housman (1905) and by the same, but with fewer innova- 
tions, in the new Corpus poetarum laiinorunt, fa.se. v. The two last- 1 
named editors alone give the newly discovered lines of Satire vi. 
There are no recent translations of Juvenal into Engli.sh verse. 
Drydcn translated i., iii., vi., x. and xvi., the others being committed > 
to inferior hand.s. Other versions are Gifford’s (1802), of some mciit, j 
and C. Badham's (1814). Johnson’s imitations of Satires iii. and x. j 
are well known. For the numerous articles and contributions to ! 
the criticism and elucidation of the Satires, reference should be made | 
to Teufiel’s Geschichte der rOmischen Litteratur (Eng. tran.s, by Wane), l 
§ 331, and Schanz, ditto (i 9 oii § 2i § 420a). (W. Y. S. ; j. P. P.) 

JUVENCUS, OAIUS VETTIUS AQUILINUS, Christian poet, | 
flourished during the reign of Constantine the Great. Nothing j 


is known of him except that he was a Spanish presbyter of dis- 
tinguished family. About 330 he published his Libri ivangcU- 
orum IV., each book containing about 800 hexameters. The 
division into books is possibly a reminiscence of the number of 
the Gospels. The work itself, written with the idea of ousting 
the absurdities of Pagan mythology and replacing them by the 
truths of Christianity, may be called the first Christian "epic. 
In the Praejatio the author expresses the hope that the sacred- 
i ness of his subject may procure him safety at the final con- 
flagration of the w'orld and admission into heaven. The whole 
is, m the main, a poetical version of the (iospel of Matthew', the 
other evangelists only being used for supplementary details. 
It is founded upon a pre-vulgate Latin translation, although 
there is evidence tliat Juvencus also consulted the Greek. In 
spite of metrical irregularities, the language and style are simple* 
and show good taste, being free from the artificiality of othjr 
Christian poets and prose writers, and the author has made 
excellent use of Virgil (his chief model) and other classical 
writers. Juvencus set the fashion of verse translations of thtr 
Bible, and the large number of MSS. of his poem mentioned in 
lists and still extant are suflicient evidence of its great popularity. 
At'cording to Jerome, he was also the author of some poems on 
the sacraments, but no trace of these has survived. The Latin 
Hepiateuch, a hexameter version of the first seven books of the 
Old Te.stament, has been attributed to Juvencus amongst 
others; but it is now generally supposed to be the work ol a 
certain Cyprianus, a Gaul who lived in the 6th century, possibly 
a bishoj) of 'Foulon, author of the Lije of CaesariuSj bishop of 
Areiate (Arles). 

SeeM. Manitius, Cent hichte der christlich-lateinischcn Pocsie (1891) • 
A. Ebert, Allgemeinc Cvschichte der Litcraiur des Mitt el alters, vol. i. 
(18H9); editions of Juvencus by C. Marold (i88(») ; ). iliimer in 
Corpus scribtorum ecclesiasticormn latinorum, vol. xxiv. (Vienna, 
1891) ; J.T. Hatfield, J Sludy of Juvencus (1890), dealing with syntax, 
metre and languagt?; editions of tlic Heptateuch by J. IC. 13 . Mayor 
(1889; reviewed by W. Sunday in Classical Jicvieio, tJetoher 1889, 
and by J . T. Hatfield in American Journal of Philology, vol. xi,, 1 H90), 
and K. Peiper, vol. xxiii. of the Vienna series above. 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS. In modern so(‘ial s(‘ien(‘c the 
; question of the proper penal treatment of juvenile* (/>. non- 
I adult) offenders has been increasingly discussed; and tlje 
j reformatory principle, first applied in the (?ase of (‘hildren, has 
even been extended to reclaimable adult offenders (juveniles in 
■ (’rime, if not in ag(') in a way which brings them sufficiently 
I within the same category to be noticed in this article. In tla^ 
old days the main idea in England was to use the .same penal 
I methods for all ('riminals, young and old; when the child broke 
I the law he was sent to prison like his elders. It was (mly in ( om- 
I paratively recent times that it was realized that child criminals 
were too often the victims to circumstances b(‘yond their own 
control. They were cursed with inherited taint ; they were 
brought up among evil surroundings; they suffered from the 
culpable neglect of vicious parents, and still more from bad 
I example and pernicious promjitings. They were rather poten- 
tial than actual criminals, calling for rescue and regeneration 
rather than vindictive reprisals. Under the old system a 
painstaking English gaol chapilain calculated that 58 % of 
all criminals had made their first lapse at fifteen. Boys 
and girls laughed at imprisonment. Striplings of thirteen and 
fourteen had been committed ten, twelve, sixteen or sevcnttreri 
times. Religion and moral improvement were little regarded in 
prisons, industrial and technical training were impossible. The 
chief lesson learnt was an intimate and contemptuous acquain- 
tance with the demoralizing interior of a gaol. I’here were at 
one time in London 200 “ fla.sh houses ” frequented by 6000 
boys trained and profioient in thieving and depredation. 

The substantial movement for reform dates from the protest.s 
of Charles Dickens, who rou.sed public opinion to such an extent 
that the first Reformatory School Act was passed in 1854. 
Sporadic efforts to meet the evil had indeed been made 
earlier. In 1756 the Marine Society establi.shed a school for the 
reception and reform of younger criminals; in 1788 the City of 
London formed a similar institution, which grew much later into 
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the. farm school at KedhiJI, Ta 1838 atx act of parliament 
created an establishment at Parkhurst for the detention and 
correction of juvenile offenders, to whom pardon was given 
conditional on their entrance into some charitable institution. 
Parkhurst was technically a prison, and the system combined 
industrial training with religious and educational instruction. 
7 'hese earlier efforts had, however, been quite insufficient to 
meet the evils, for in the years immediately preceding 1854 
crime was being so constantly reinforced in its beginnings, 
under the existing penal system, that it tlireaiened to 
swamp the country. Unofficial, but more or less accurate, 
figures, show’ed that between 11,000 and 12,000 juveniles 
passed annually through tlx; prisons of England and Wales, a 
third of the whole number being contributed by London alone, 
in 1854 the total reached 14,000. The ages of offenders ranged 
fri'm less than twelve to seventeen; 60 % of the whole were 
lietween fourteen and se^^enteen; 46 % had been committed 
more than once; 18 % four times and more. 

The Reformatory School Act 1854, which was thrashed out 
at conferences held in Birmingham in 1851 and 1853, substituted 
the .school for the gaol, and all judicial benches were empowered 
to send delinquents to schools when they had been guilty of 
acts punishable by short imprisonment, the limit of which v/as 
At first fourteen and became afterwards ten days, A serious 
flaw in this act long survived; this was the provision that a 
short period of imprisonment in gaol must precede reception 
into the reformatory; it. was upheld by well-meaning but mis- 
taken people as essential for deterrence. But more enlightened 
opinion condemned the rule as inflicting an indelible prison 
taint and breeding contamination, even with ample and effective 
safeguards. Wiser legislation has followed, and an act of 1899 
abolished preliminary imprisonment. 

Existing reformatories, or “ senior home office schools ** as 
they are officially styled, in England numbered 44 in 1907, 
They receive all juvenile offenders, up to the age of sixteen, who 
have been convicted of an offence punishable with penal servi- 
tude or imprisonment. The number of these during the years 
iHJtween 1894 and 1906 constantly varied, but the figure of the 
earliest date, 6604, was never exceeded, and in some years it 
was considerably less, while in 1906 it was no more than 5586, 
though the general population had increased by several millions 
in the period. These figures, in comparison with those of 3854, 
must be deemed highly satisfactory, even when we take into 
account that the latter went up to the age of seventeen. Older 
offenders, between sixteen and twenty-one, come within the 
category of juvenile adulUs and are dealt with differently (see 
Borstal Scheme l)elow). 

Other schools must be classed with the reformatory, although 
they have no connexion with prisons and deal with youths 
who are only potential criminals. The first in importance are 
the industrial schools. When the newly devised reformatories 
were doing excellent ser\dce it was realized that many of the 
rising generation might some day lapse into evil ways but were 
still on the right side and might with proper precautions be kept 
there. They wanted preventit'e, not punitive treatment, and 
for them industrial schools were instituted. The germ of tliese 
establishments existed in the Ragged Schools, intended to 
educate destitute children and save them from vagrancy and 
crime/^ They had been invented by John Pounds (1766-1839), 
a Portsmouth shoemaker, who, early in the J9th century, 
was movesd with sympathy for these little outcasts and devoted 
liimsetf to this good work«. The ragged school movement found 
powerful support in active philanthropists when public atten- 
tion was aroused to the prevalence of juvenile delinquency. 
The first Industrial School Act was passed in 1856 and applied 
only to Scotland. Next year its provisioas were extended to 
England, and their growth was rapid. There were 45 schools 
in the bepnning; in 1878 the number had more than l)een 
doubled; m 1907 there were 102 in England and Wales and 31 
in Scoriand. 

The provisions of the Education Acts 1871 and 1876 led to a 
large incrcase in the number of children committed for breaches 


of the law and to the establishment of two kinds of subsidiary* 
industrial schools, short detention or truant schools and day 
industrial schools in which children do not reside but receive 
their meals, their elementary educatLon and a certain amount 
of industrial training. The total admissions to truant schools 
in 1907 were 1368 hoys, and the numbers actually in the schools 
on the last day of that year were 1125 with 2568 on licence. 
The average length of detention was fourteen weeks and tliree 
days on first admission, seventeen weeks and five days on first 
re-admission, and twenty-three weeks six days on second re- 
admission. The total number of admissions into truant schools 
from 1878 to the end of 1907 was 44,315, of whom just half had 
been licensed and not returned, 11,239 had been licensed and 
once re-admitted, 8900 had been re-admitted twice or oftener. 

The day industrial schools owed their origin to another reason 
than the enforcement of the Education Acts. It was found that 
some special treatment was required for large masses of youths 
in large cities, who were in such a neglected or degraded con- 
dition that there was little hope of their growing into healthy 
men and women or becoming good citizens. They were left un- 
(vlean, were ill-fed and insufficiently clotlied, and were not use- 
fully taught. The total number who attended these day schools 
in 1907 was 1951 boys and 1232 girls. 

The disciplinary system of the Engli.sh schools is planned 
upon the establishment or institution system, as opposed to 
that of the family or “ boarding out ” .‘systems adopted in 
some countries, and some controversiy has been aroused as to 
the comparative value of the methods. The British practice 
has always favoured the well-governed school, with the proviso 
that it is kept small so that t-he head may know all of his charges. 
But a cf)mpromise has been effected in large establishment.*; by 
dividing the boys into “ houses,’^ each containing a small 
manageal)le total as a family under an official fatlicr or head, 
l.^ndcr this .system the idea of the home is maintained, while 
uniformity of treatment and discipline is secured by grouping 
.several houses together under one general authority, The plan 
of ** boarding out is not generally approved of in England; the 
value of the domestic training is questionable and of uncertain 
quality, depending entirely upon the ('Imracter and fitness of 
the fo.ster-parcnts secured. Eductation must be less systematic 
in the private home, industrial training is less easily carried out, 
and there can be none of that esprit de corps that stimuhites 
effort in phy.rical training a.s applied to athletics and the playing 
of games. No very definite decision has been arrived at as to 
the comparative merits of institution life and boarding out. 
Among the Latin races- - France, Italy, Portugal and Spain — 
the former is as a rule preferred; also in Belgium; in Germany, 
Holland and the United Stales placing out in private families 
is very much the rule; in Austria-Hungary and Russia both 
methods arc in use. 

Tlic total admissions to English reformatory schools from their 
creation to the 31. st of December 1907 amounted to 76,455, or 
64,031 boy.s and 12,424 girls. The total discharge.s lor the same 
period were 70,890, or 59,081 boys and 11,809 girls. The results 
may be tested by the figures for those discharged in 1904, 1905 
and 190G 

Boys, — 3573 were placed out, of whom 66 had died, having 3507; 
of these it was found that 2733 (or about 78 %) were in regular 
employment; 158 (or about 4 %) were in casual employment; 439 
(or about 13 %) had been convicted; and 175 (or about 5 %) w^ere 
unlmown. 

Girls. — 480, of w'hom it had died, leaving 469; of these it \vm 
found that 384 (or about 82 %) were in regular employment; 28 (or 
about 6 %) were in casual employment; 17 (or about 4 %) had been 
convicted, and 40 (or about 8 %) were unknown. 

For industrial schools, includi^ truant and day schools, the 
total admissions, up to the 31st of December 1907, w'ere 153,893, or 
120,955 boys and 32,938 girls. The total discharges to the same date 
(excluding transfer.*;) %vcre 136,961. or 108,398 boys and 28,563 girls, 
'rhe results as tested by those discharged in 1904, 1905 and 1906 
w’crc as folloNv ; — 

Boys. — 8909 were placed out, of whom it 3 had since died, 
leaving 8791 to be reported on; of these it 3vas found that 7547 
(or about 86 %) w'cre m regular employment; 415 (or about 4*7 %) 
were in casual emplo^nnent: 419 (or about 4-7 %) convicted or 
re committed; and 410 (or aioout 4-6 %) unknown. 

Gff/s.— 2505 placed out, of whom 5.0 had died, leaving 2455; of 
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these 2180 (or about 89 %) were in regular employment; 112 (or 
about 4 %) were in casual employment; 21 (or aTOut i %) convicted 
or re-committed; and 142 (or about 6 %) unknown. 

These results are of couiso wholly independent of those achieved 
by the juvenile-adult prison reformatory at Borstal instituted in 
October 1902. The record of the first year's work of this excellent, 
system showed that 50 % of cases placed out had done well, thanks 
to the system and philanthropic lat>ours of the Borstal Association. 

An interesting point in regard to the reclamation of these crimin- 
ally inclined juveniles is the nature of the employments to which 
they have been recommended, and in w'hich, as shown, they have 
(lone so well. In 1904, 1905 and igo6, the total number of boys 
discharged and placed was 12,482, By far the largest number of 
these, nearly a sixth, joined the army, 679 of them entering the 
bands; 292 joined the navy; 961 the mercantile marine; 1567 went 
to farm service; 414 woiked in factories or mills as skilled hands; 
but others joined as labourers, a general class the total of which was 
io9(>. Other jobs found included miners (629), carters (352), iron 
or steel workers (214), mechanics (301), shoemakers (181), tailors 
(161), shop assistants (228), carpenters J 178), bakers (131), messen- 
gers and porters, including 1J.2 errand boys (315). The balance 
found employment in smaller numbers at other trades. The fate 
of 5^5 was unknown, 858 had been re-couvicled, and the balance 
were in unrecorded or casual employment. 

The outlets found by the girls trom these various schools naturally 
follow lines appropriate to thiur sex and the instruction roccivoef. 
Out of a total of 2983 discharged in the. three years mentioned, 
1235 became general servants, 268 housemaids, 203 laundry-maids, 
52 cooks, 98 nursemaids, 03 dressmakers, 221 were eugagexl in 
factories and mills, and the balance was made up by marriage, 
death or casual employment. 

In Ireland the.reformatory and industrial school system conforms 
to that of Great Britain. There were in it)05 six reformatory and 
70 industrial schools in Ireland, mostly under Roman Catholic 
management. 

A short account of the reformatory methods of dealing with 
juvenile offenders in certain other countries w^ill fitly find a 
place here. 

Ausiria-Hmgary . — The law leaves children of less than ten 
years of age to domestic discipline, as also cliildren above that 
age if not exactly criminal, although the latter may be sent to 
correctional schools. There they arc detained for varying 
periods, but never after tw'cnty years of age, and lliey may l)e 
sent out on licence to situations or employment found for them. 
These schools also receive children between ten and fourteen 
guilty of crimes which are, however, by law deemed “ contra- 
ventions only ; also the destitute between the same ages and 
liie incorrigible whose parents cannot manage them. 

In Hungaiy the penal code prescribc.s lhai children of less 
than twelve cannot be charged W'itii offences; those betw'ecn 
twelve and sixteen may be deemed to have acted without dis- 
cretion, and thus escape sentence, but are sent to a cori ectional 
school where they may be detained till they are twenty years of 
age. An excellent system prevails in llungaty by which the 
.supervision of those liberated is entrusted to a protector, a 
philanthropic person in the district who visits and reports upon 
the conduct of the boys, much like the “ probation officer ” in the 
United States. 

Belgium . — The law of November 1891 places the whole 
mass of juveniles— those who are likely to give trouble and 
those who have already done so — at the disposal of the state. 
The system is very elastic, realizing the infinite variety of child- 
ish natures. The purely paternal regime would be wasted upon 
the really vicious; a severe discipline would press too heavily 
on the well-disposed. Accordingly, all juveniles, male and 
female, are divided into six principal classes with a corre- 
sponding treatment, it being strictly ruled that there is no 
intermingling of the classes; the very youngest, rescued early, 
arc never to be associated with the older, who may be already 
vicious and degraded and who could not fail to exercise a per- 
nicious influence. One of the great merits of the Belgian system 
is that the regulations may be relaxed, and children of whose 
amendment good hopes are entertained may be released provi- 
sionally, either to the care of parents and guardians or to em- 
ployers, artisans or agriculturists who will teach them a trade. 

Denmark , — There were 6x establishments of all classes for 
juveniles in Denmark in 1906, holding some 2000 inmate.s. In 
2874, by the wdl of Countess Danner, a large female refuge 


was founded at Castle Jagerspris, which holds some 360 girls. 
Another of the same class is the Royal Vodrofsvei Bonnehjem 
at Copephageni founded in the same year by Mile Sclineider^ 
The r^igime preferred in Denmiurk is that of the family or the 
very small school. The Jagerspris .system is to divide the whole 
number of 360 into small parties of 20 each under u , nurse or 
official mother. Employment in Danish schools is mai^nl)* 
agricultural, field labour and gardening, with a certain amount 
of industrial training; and on discharge the inmates go to 
farms or to apprenticeship, while a few emigrate. 

Ffa«r^.~-l‘herc are five methods of disposing of juvenile 
offenders in hrance : — 

1. U'he preliminary or preventative prison (utaUvm iVavrit and 
de justice) for those .yresfed and accused. 

2. The ordinary prison for all .sentenced lo less than six months, 
whose time of detention is too short to admit of their transfer lo a 
>rovincial colony. It also rtfceives children whom parents have 
ound unmanageable. 

3. l‘he public or private penihmtiary colony for the irresponsible 
children, acquitted as “ without discretion," as w'ell as for the guilty 
sentenced to more than six months' and Jess than two years' 
detention. 

4. liie correctional colony, where the system is more severe, 
receiving all scntcnct*d for more than two years and all wiio have 
misconducted themselves in the milder (*stablishmeuts. 

5. Various penitentiary houses for young females, whatever thoir 
particular sentence. 

Foremost among French penal reformers stands the name of 
F. A. Demetz (1796-1873), the founder of the famous colony 
of Mettray. M. Demetz was a judge who, aghast at the c\ils 
inflicted upon children wliom he was compelled by law to im- 
prison, left the bcncii and undertook to find some other outlet 
for them. At that lime the French law, while it acquitted 
minors shown to have acted without discretion, still consigned 
them for safe keeping and inevitable contamination to the 
common gaols. M. Demetz conceived the idea of*an agricul- 
tural colony, and in 1840 organized a small “ socicle patmuilCi' 
as it was called, of which he became vice-president. Another 
philanthropist, the Vicomte de Brctignii^rc.s dc Ci>uileillcs, a 
landed proprietor in Touraine, associated himself in the enter- 
prise and endowed the institution w'ilh land at Mettray near 
Tours. The earliest labours at Mettray were in the development 
of the institution, but as this approached completicm they w^erc 
applied to farmw’ork, agricultural employment i)eing tViC thief 
feature of the place. The motto and device of Mettray was 

the moralization of youth by the cultivation of the soil”; 
a healthy life in the open air was to replace the enervating and 
demoralizing influences of the confined prisons; and this was 
effected in the usual fanning operations, to which were added 
gardening, vine-dressing, the raising of stock and the breeding 
of silkworms. The labour was not light; on the. contrary, the 
directors of the colony sought by constant employment to .send 
their charges to bed tired, ready to sleep soundly and not romp 
and chatter in their dormitories. The excellence of its aims, 
and the manifestly good results that were growing out of the 
system, soon made Mettray a model for imitation In France and 
beyond it. Many establishments were planned upon it, started 
by the state or private enterpri.se; penitentiary colonies were 
created for boys in connexion with some of the great central 
prisons. The colony of Val dc Yivre has a good record. It 
was started by a private philanthropist, Charles J. M. Ljicas, 
(1803^1889) but after five-and-twenty years was Imnded over to 
the state, Other cognate establishments are those of Petit 
Quevilly near Rouen, Petit Bourg near Paris, St Hiliar and 
Eysses, There are several female colonies, especially that of 
Dametal at Rouen. 

It is for the magistrate or juge d'tnslruciion to the class 
of establishment to wliich the juvenile delinquents brought 
before him shall be committed. The very^ young, those of twelve 
years of age and under, arc placed out in the country w*ith fami- 
lies, unless they can be again entrusted to thek parents or com- 
mitted to maisons paternels, containing very limited numbers, 
twenty or thirty, in charge of a large staff. After twelve, and 
from that age to fourteen or fifteen, the..“ ungrateful age '' as 
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the French call it, boys are sent to a reformatoiy or ** preservative 
school,” where they will be under stronger discipline. For the 
third class, from fifteen to sixteen or eighteen, stricter measures 
are necessary, so as to dispose of them in specially selected penal 
colonies, as has already been done at Eysses, where the discipline 
is severe, while embodying technical and industrial instruction. 

Germany. ^In most parts of the German Empire juvenile 
didinquents and neglected youths are treated in the same estab- 
lishments. No child of less than twelve years of age can be 
proceeded against in a court of law, although in some German 
states destitute or abandoned children have been taken at the 
ages of six, five and even three years, Youths between twelve 
and eighteen may be convicted, but their offences are passed 
over if they are proved to have acted without discretion. There 
are many kinds of correctional institutions and a number of 
schools not of a correctional character. These last are generally 
very small, the largest taking barely a hundred, but are very 
numerous. Many private persons have devoted themselves to the 
work. Count A. von der Recke-Volmerstein (1791-1878) about 
1821 founded a refuge for neglected children in Diisselthal, 
between Diisseldorf and Elberstadt. Pastor 1 '. F. Flicdner 
(1800-1864) built up a fine establishment at Kaiserswerth from 
1833, in which was an infant school, a penitentiary and an 
orphan asylum. Another famous name is that of W. von Turk 
(1774-1846), who studied under Pestalozzi in Switzerland. 

A school which has largely influenced public opinion in Great 
Britain, as in Germany, is the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg, 
founded b.y Dr Wickem in 1833. This began with a single 
('ottage but had grown in twenty years to a hamlet of twenty 
houses, with from twelve to sixteen inmates in each. The 
establishment is a Lutheran one; both boys and girls arc ad- 
mitted, in separate houses, and a marked feature of the place 
is the number of ” brothers,” young men of good (?haractcr 
qualifying for rescue work as superintendents of homes, prison 
officers and schoolmasters. They take pari in the work and are 
in constant touch with the boys whom they closely supervise, 
being bound to ” keep them in sight day and night, eal with them, 
sleep in their dormitories, direct their labour, ac’company them to 
chapel, join in their recreations and sports.” These ” brothers ” 
arc honourably known throughout the w^orld and have per- 
formed a large work in distant lands as missionaries, prison 
officers and schoolmasters. The Rauhe Haus receives three 
classes of juveniles : first, the boys, mostly street arabs; second, 
girls of the same category; third, children taken as boarders 
from private families, w'ho confess their inability to manage 
them. The instruction given is in trades, in farming operations, 
gardening and fruit-raising. The pupils are largely assisted on 
release, through the good offices of the citizens of Hamburg. 

Holland . — In the Low Countries, refuges, called ” Gods- 
huis,” w’ere founded as early as the 14th century, intended for 
the? care and shelter of neglected youth and indigent old age. 
In the 17th century people came from all parts of Europe to 
learn from the Dutch how orphans and unfortunate children 
could best be cared for. The Godshuis of Amsterdam was a vast 
establishment, into which as many as 4000 juveniles were some- 
times crowded, w’ith such disastrous effects that its name was 
changed to that of ” pesthuis,” and the government in the begin- 
ning of the present century ordered it to be emptied and closed. 
Other reformatory institutions in Holland are the Netherlands 
Mettray, the reform school of Zetten, near the Arnhcim railw'ay 
station, for Protestant girls; and that of Alkmaar for boys; 
the reformatory school of St Vincent de Paul at Amsterdam for 
both sexes ; the Amsterdam reformatory for young vagabonds, 
male and female; the reform school of Smallepod at Amsterdam. 
The Netherlands Mettray, which is about five hours^ journey 
from Amsterdam on a farm called Rissjelt, near Zutphen, is 
planned on the model of the French Mettray and was founded 
about 1855 by M. Suringar, a veteran Dutch philanthropist, long 
vice-president of the directors of prisons in Amsterdam. 

Italy . — In Italy there is no distinction between the treatment 
of the offending and the neglected or deserted in youth. There 
are seventeen or more correctional establishments, eight of 


which are state institutions and the rest founded by private 
benevolence or by charitable associations or local communities. 
None of these is exclusively agricultural; ten are industrial, 
seven industrial and agricultural combined. In Italy the age 
of responsibility is nine, below which no child can be charged 
with an offence. The Italian schools are mostly planned on a 
large scale, lhat of Marchiondi Spagliardi accommodates 550, 
divided among three houses under one supreme head. The 
Turazza institution at Treviso holds 380, and there are eight 
others with from 200 to 300 inmates. The regime is very 
various; the larger number of schools are on the congregate 
system, with daily labour in association and isolation by night, 
The ‘‘ family ” method is also practised with small groups, di\'i- 
sions or companies, into which the children are formed according 
to age or conduct. 

Sweden . — All children below the age of sixteen may be sent 
to a correctional establishment or boarded out in respectable 
families : — 

t. If they have committed acts punishable by law which indicate 
moral perversity and it is deemed advisable to correct them. 

2. If they are neglected, ill-used, or if their moral deterioration is 
feared from the vicious life and character of parents or friends. 

3. H their conduct at school or at home is such that a more sever * 
correctional treatment is necessary for their rescue. 

Linder this law the state is also to provide special schools to 
take all above ten who have shown peculiar depravity ; all 
who have reached eighteen and who are not yet thought fit 
for freedom; all who have relapsed after provisional rclca.se. 
Sw^eden is rich in institutions devoted to the care of destitute and 
deserted children, all due to the efforts of the charitable. The 
I largest correctional establishment is that founded at Hall. 

I near the town of Sodertelge on the rfiores of the Baltic. This 
! admirable agricultural colony, modelled on that of Mettray, 
owes its existence to the ” Oscar- Josephine society,” founded by 
Queen Josephine, widow of Oscar I. 

United Stales . — In the words of a report made in 1878 by 
F. B. Sanborn, seerctar}' of the American Social Science Society, 
” America can justly plume herself upon the work acconi- 
plished by her juvenile reformatories since their inauguration 
down to the pre.sent time,” The first in point of date and still 
the most considerable of the reformatories in the United States 
is that founded in 1825, thanks to the unwearied efforts of the 
great American publicist and philanthropist Edward Livingston, 
which now has its home on Randall’s Island near New’ York 
City. In the following year a reformatory’ of the same class 
was founded in Boston, and another in the year after in 
Philadelphia. All were intended to receive criminal youth. 
There are state reformatories now in almost all the states of 
the Union, and those for juvenile adults in New York and 
Massachusetts have attracted world-wide attention, aiming so 
high and with such an elaboration of means that they deser^-e 
particular description. 

The great state reformatory establishment of Elmira, New 
York, called into existence in 1889 with the avowed aim of 
compassing the reformation of the criminal by new processe.s, 
j partakes of the system involved in the treatment of juvenile 
I offenders. It was based upon the principle that crime ought 
to he attacked in its beginnings by other than ordinary’ punitive 
and prison methods. Under this view, the right of society to 
defend itself by punishment was denied, and it was held that a 
youthful offender was more sinned against than sinning. It was 
urged that his crime, due largely to inherited defects, mental or 
physical and vicious surroundings, was not hi.s own fault, 
and he had a paramount claim to be treated differently by the 
state when in custody. The state was not justified in using powers 
of repression to imprison him in the usual mechanical hard and 
fast fashion and then return him to society, no better, possibly 
w^orse, than before ; it was bound to regenerate him, to change his 
nature, improve his physique, and give him a new mental equip- 
ment, so that w’hen again at large he might be fitted to take his 
place amongst honest citizens, to earn his living by reputable 
means and escape all temptation to drift back into crime. This 
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is the plausible explanation given for the state reformatory’ 
movement, which led to the creation on such costly and extensive 
lines of Elmira, and of Concord in Massachusetts, a cognate 
establishment. There is very little penal about the treatment, 
which is that of a boarding school; the education, thorough and 
carried far, includes languages, music, science and industrial 
art; diet is plentiful, even luxurious; amusements and varied 
recreation are permitted; well stocked libraries are provided 
with entertaining books; a prison newspaper is issued (edited 
by an inmate). Physical development is sedulously cultivated 
both by gymnastics and military exercises, and the whole course 
is well adapted to change entirely the character of the individual 
subjected to it. The trouble taken in the hope of transforming 
erring youth into useful members of society goes still further. 
The original sentence has been indefinite, and release on parole 
will be granted to inmates who pass through the various courses 
with credit and are supposed to have satisfied the authorities 
of their desire to amend. The limit of detention need not exceed 
twelve months, after which parole is possible, although the 
average period passed before it is granted is twenty-two months. 
The hope of permanent amendment is further sought by the 
fact that a situation, generally with good wages and congenial 
work, provided by the authorities, awaits every inmate at the 
time of his discharge. The inmates, selected from a very large 
class, are first offenders, but guilty generally of criminal offences, 
which include manslaughter, burglary, forgery, fraud, robbery 
and receiving. The exact measure of reformation achieved 
can never be exactly known, from the absence of authentic 
statistics and the difficulty of following up the surveillance of 
individuals when released on parole. Reports issued by the 
manager of Elmira claim that 81 % those paroled have done 
well, but these results arc not definitely authenticated. They 
are based upon the ascertained good conduct during the term of 
surveillance, six or twelve months only, during which time these 
subjects have not yet spent the gratuities earned and have prob- 
ably still kept the situations found for them on discharge. 
No doubt the material treated at Elmira and Concord is of a 
kind to encourage hope of reformation, as they arc first offenders 
and presumably not of the criminal classes. Although the 
processes are open to criticism, the discipline enforced in these 
state reformatories does not err in excessive leniency. They are 
not “ hotels,” as has been sometimes said in ridicule, where 
prisoners go to enjoy themselves, have a good time, study 
Plato and conic sections, and pass out to an assured future. 
There is plenty of hard work, mental and physical, and the 
“ inmates ” rather envy their fellows in state prisons. A point 
to which great attention is paid is that physical degeneracy lies 
at the bottom of the criminal character, and great attention 
is paid to the development of nervous energy and strengthening 
by every means the normal and healthful functions of the 
body. A leading feature in the treatment is the frequency and 
perfection with which bathing is carried out. A series of 
Turkish baths forms a part of the course of instruction ; the baths 
being fitted elaborately with all the adjuncts of shower bath, 
cold douche, ending with gymnastic exercises. 

A remarkable and unique institution is the state reformatory 
for women at Sherborne, Massachusetts, for women with sen- 
tences of more than a year, who in the opinion of the court 
are fit subjects for reformatory treatment. The majority of 
the inmates were convicted of drunkenness, an offence which 
the law of Massachusetts visits with severity — a sentence of two 
years being very common. This at once differentiates the 
class of women from that in ordinary penal establishments. 
At the same time we find that other women guilty of serious 
crime are sent by the courts to this prison with a view to 
their reform. Thus of 352 inmates, while no fewer than 200 were 
convicted of drunkenness, there were also 63 cases of offences 
against chastity and 30 of larceny. The average age was 
thirty-one and the average duration of sentence just over a 
year. In appearance and in character it more resembles a 
hospital or home for inebriates than a state convict prison. A 
system of grades or divisions is relied upon as a stimulus to 


reform. The difference in grades is denoted by small and 
scarcely perceptible variations of the little details of everyday 
life, such as are supposed in a peculiar degree to affect the appre- 
ciation of women, e,g, in the lowest division the women have 
their ineals off old and chipped china; in the next the china is 
less chipped; in the highest there is no chipped china; in the 
next prettily set out with tumblers, cruet-stands and a pepper 
pot to each prisoner, The superintendent relies greatly also on 
the moralizing influence of animals and birds. Well-behaved 
convicts are allowed to tend sheep, calves, pigs, chickens, 
canaries and parrots. This privilege is highly esteemed and 
productive, it is said, of the most softening influences. 

The “ George Junior Republic " (q.v.) is a remarkable institu- 
tion established in 1895 at Freeville, near the centre of New 
York State, by Mr VVilliam Reuben George, The original 
features of the institution arc that the motto “ Nothing without 
labour ” is rigidly enforced, and that self-government is carried 
to a point that, with mere children, would appear whimsical 
were it not a proved success. The place is, as the name implies, 
a miniature “ republic " with laws, legislature, courts and 
administration of its own, all made and carried on by the 
” citizens ” themselves. The tone and spirit of the place 
appeared to be excellent and there is much evidence that in 
many cases strong and independent rluiraeler is developed in 
children whose antecedents have been almost hopeless. 

Borstal Scheoie in England . — The American system of state 
reformatories as above described has been sharply criticized, but 
the principle that underlies it is recognized as, in a measure, 
sound, and it has been adopted by the English authorities. Some 
time back the experiment of establishing a penal reformatory for 
offenders above the age hitherto committed to reformatory 
schools was resolved upon. This led to the foundation of the 
Borstal scheme, wliich was first formally started in October 
1902, The arguments which had led to it may be briefly stated 
here. It had been conclusively shown that quite half the whole 
number of professional criminals had been first convicted when 
under twenty-one years of age, when still at a malleable period 
of development, when in short the criminal habit had not yet 
been definitely formed. Moreover the.se adolescents escaped 
special reformatory treatment, for sixteen is in Great Britain the 
age of criminal majority, after which no youthful offenders can 
be committed to the state reformatory schools. But there was 
always a formidable contingent of juvenile adults between 
sixteen and twenty -one, sent to penal servitude, and their numl>ers 
although diminishing rose to an average total of 15,000. It was 
accordingly decided to create a penal establishment under state 
control, which should be a half-way house between the pri.son 
and the reformatory school. A selection was made of juvenile 
adults, sentenced to not less than six months and sent to Borstal 
in 1902 to be treated under rules approved by the home secretary. 
They were to be divided on arrival into three separate classes, 
penal, ordinary and special, with promotion by industry and 
good conduct from the lowest to the highest, in which they 
enjoyed distinctive privileges. The general .system, educational 
and disciplinary, was intelligent and governed by common sense. 
Instruction, both manual and educational, was well suited to 
the recipients ; the first embraced field work, market gardening, 
and a knowledge of useful handicrafts; the second was elemen- 
tary but sound, aided by well-chosen libraries and brightened 
by the privilege of evening as.sociation to play harmless but 
interesting games. Physical development was also guaran- 
teed by gymnastics and regular exercises. The results were 
distinctly encouraging. They arrived at Borstal rough, 
untrained cubs,” but rapidly improved in demeanour and inward 
character, gaining self-reliance and self-respect, and left the 
rison on the high road to regeneration. It was wisely remem- 
ered that to secure lasting amendment it is not enough to 
chasten the erring subject, to train his hands, to strengthen his 
moral sense while still in durance; it is essential to a.ssist him 
on discharge by helping him to find work, and encourage him 
by timely advice to keep him in the straight path. Too much 
praise cannot be accorded to the agencies and associations 
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which labour strenuously and unceasingly to this excellent end. 
Especial good work has been done by the Borstal association, 
founded under the patronage of the best known and most 
distinguished persons in English public life — ^archbishops, 
judges, cabinet ministers and privy councillors— which receives 
the juvenile adults on their release and helps them to employ- 
ment. Their labours, backed by generous voluntary contribu- 
tions, have produced very gratifying results. Although the 
offenders originally selected to undergo the Borstal treatment 
were those committed for a period of six months, it was recog- 
nized that this limit was experimental, and that thoroughly 
satisfactory results could only be obtained with sentences of 
at least a year’s duration, so as to give the reformii^ agencies 
ample time to operate. In the second year’s working of the 
system it was formally applied to young convijrts sentenced to 
penal servitude between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 
Jn the next year it was adopted for all offenders between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one committed to prison, as far as 
the length of sentence would permit. The commissioners of 
prisons, in their Report for the year 1908 (Cd. 4300) thus 
expressed themselves on the working of the experiment : — 

“ Experionce soon began to point to the probable siicces.s of this 
general application of the principle, in spite of the fact tliat the 
prevailing shortness of sentences operated against full benefit being 
(l(Tiv(^d from reformatory etlort. The success was most marked in 
those localities where magistrates, or other benevolent p(?rsons, 
personally co-operated in making the scheme a success. I^ocfil 
llorstal committees were established at all prisons, and itwasarranged 
that those members of the k^cal committees should bccoiiK' ex 
officio honorary members of the Central Borstal Association, whicli 
it was intended should become, what it now is, the parent society 
directing the general aid on discharge of this category of young 
prisoners.'* 

In spite of the general adoption of the Borstal system, there 
was a large clas.s of young criminals who were outside its effects, 
those who were senten<x^d to terms of ten days and under for 
trifling offences. These juvenile adults, once having hod the fear 
of prison taken away by actual experience, were found to come 
})ack again and again, lb remedy this state of affairs, a bill 
was introduced in 1907 to give effect to the principle of a long 
y)eriod of detention for all those showing a tendency to embark 
on a criminal career. The bill was, however, dropped, but a 
somewhat similar bill was introduced the next year and became 
law under the title of The Prevention of Crime Act 1908. 
This measure introduces a new departure in the treatment of 
professional crime by initiating a system of detention for habitual 
criminals (see Recidivism). The act attempts the reformation 
of young offenders by giving the court power to pass sentence of 
detention in a Borstal institution for a term of not less tl\an one 
year nor more than three on those between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one who by reason of criminal habits or tendencies or 
association with persons of bad character require such instruction 
and discipline as appear most conducive to their reformation, 
llie power of detention applies also to reformatory school offences, 
while such persons as aro already undergoing penal servitude or 
imprisonment may be transferred to a Borstal institution if 
detention would conduce to their advantage. The establish- 
ment of other Borstal institutions is authorized by the act, while 
a very useful provision is the power to release on licence if there 
is a reasonable probability that the offender will abstain from 
crime and lead a useful and industrious life. The licence is 
issued on condition that he is placed under the supervision or 
authority of some society or person willing to take charge of 
him. Supervision is intrcxluced after the expiration of the term 
of sentence, and power is given to transfer to prison incorrigibles 
or those exercising a bad influence on the other inmates of a 
Borstal institution. The act marks a noteworthy advance in 
the endeavour to arrest the growing habit of crime. 

(A.G.; T.A.I.) 


JUVENTAS (Latin for youth : later Juventus), in Roman 
mythology, the tutelar goddess of young men. She was wor- 
shipped at Rome from very early times. In the front court of 
the temple of Minerva on the Capitol there was a chapel of 
Juventas, in which a coin had to be deposited by each youth on 
his assumption of the toga virilis, and sacrifices were offered 
on behalf of the rising manhood of the state. Jn connexion witli 
this chapel it is related that, when the temple was in course of 
erection, Terminus, the god of boundaries, and Juventas refused 
to quit the sites they had already appropriated as sacred to 
themselves, which accordingly became part of the new sanctuary. 
This was interpreted as a sign of the immovable boundaries and 
eternal youth of the Roman state. It should be observed that in 
the oldest accounts there is no mention of Juventas, whose name 
(with that of Mars) was added in support of the augural predic- 
tion. After the Second Punic War Greek elements were intro- 
duced into her cult. In 218 B.c., by order of the Sibylline books, 
a lectisternium was prepared for Juventas and a public thanks- 
giving to Hercules, on association which shows the influem.'e of 
the Greek Hebe, the wife of Heracles. In 207 Marcus Livius 
Salinalor, after the defeat of Hasdrubal at the battle of Sena, 
vowed another temple to Juventas in the Circus Maximus, 
which was dedicated in 191 by C. (or M.) Licinius Lucullus; it 
was destroyed by fire in 16 b.c. and rebuilt by Augustus. In 
imperial times, Juventas personified, not the youth of the Roman 
slate, but of the future emperor. 

See Dion. Halic. iii. 69, iv. 15; JJvy v. 54, xxi. 62, xxxvi. 36. 

JUXON, WILLIAM (1582-1663), English prelate, was the 
son of Robert Juxon and was born probably at Chichester, being 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, London, and at St John’s 
College, Oxford, where he was elected to a scholarship in 1598. 
He studied law at Oxford, but afterwards he took holy orders, 
and in 1609 became vicar of St Giles, Oxford, a living which he 
retained until he became rector of Somerton, Oxfordshire, in 
1615. In December 1621 he succeeded his friend, William 
Laud, as president of St John’s College, and in 1626 and 1627 
he was vice-cthancellor of the university. Juxon soon obtained 
other important positions, including that of chaplain-in-ordinary 
to Charles T. In 1627 lie was made dean of Worcester and in 
1632 he was nominated to the bishopric of Hereford, an event 
which led him to resign the presidency of St John’s in January 
1633. However, he never took up his episcopal duties at Here- 
ford, as in October 1633 he was consecrated bishop of London 
in succession to Laud. He appears to have been an excellent 
bishop, and in Mar(^h 1636 Charles I. entrusted him with impor- 
tant secular duties by making him lord high treasurer of England : 
thus for the next five years he was dealing with tlie many 
financial and other difficulties which beset the king and his 
advisers. He resigned the treasurership in May 1641. During 
the Civil War the bishop, against whom no charges were brought 
in parliament, lived undistuibcd at Fulham Palace, and his 
advice was often sought by the king, who had a very high 
opinion of him, and who at his execution selected him to be with 
him on the scaffold and to administer to him the last consola- 
tions of religion. Juxon w'as deprived of his bishopric in 1649 
and retired to Little Compton in Gloucestershire, where he had 
bought an estate, and here he became famous as the owner of a 
pack of hounds. At the restoration of Charles II. he became 
archbishop of Canterbuty and in his official capacity he took part 
in the coronation of this king, but his health soon began to fail 
and he died at I^mbeth on the 4th of June 1663. By his will 
the archbishop was a benefactor to St John’s College, where 
he was buried; he also aided the work of restoring St Paul’s 
Cathedral and rebuilt the great hall at Lambeth Palace. 

Sec W. H. Marah, Memoirs of Archbishop Juxon and his Times 
(1800) ; the best authority for the archbishop's life is the article by 
W. H. Hutton in the Diet, Nat, Biog. (1892), 
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K The eleventh letter in the Phoenician alphabet and in its 
descendant Greek, the tenth in Latin owing to the omis- 
sion of Teth (see I), and once more the eleventh in the 
alphabets of Western Europe owing to the insertion of J. 
Tn its long history the shape of K has changed very little. It 
is on the inscription of the Moabite Stone (early 9th cent, n.c.) 
in the form (written from right to left) of ^ and Similar forms 
are also found in early Aramaic, but another form M or H, which 
is found in the Phoenician of Cyprus in the oth or loth century 
B.c. has had more effect upon the later development of the 
Semitic forms. The length of the two back strokes and tlie 
manner in which they join the upright are the only variations 
in Greek. In various places the back strokes, treated as an 
angles, become more rounded ( , so that the letter appears as 
1C , a form which in Latin probably affected the development of 
C (q.v.). In Crete it is elaborated into B and H, In l^tin K, 
which is found in the earliest inscriptions, was soon replaced by 
C, and survived only in the abbreviations for Kaleitdac and the 
proper name Kaeso. The original name Kaph became in Greek 
Kappa, The sound of K throughout has been that of the un- 
voiced guttural, varying to some extent in its pronunciation 
according to the nature of the vowel sound which followed it. 
In Anglo-Saxon C replaced K through Latin influtmcc, writing 
being almost entirely in the hands of ecclesiastics. As the sound- 
changes have bee;; discussed under C it is necessary here only to 
refer to the palatalization of K followed earlier by a final e ns in 
walch (Middle English wacche^ Anglo-Saxon w(pue) by the side 
of watu (M.R, waketiy A,-S, wacan)\ batch, bake, Sometimes 
an older form of the substantive survives, as in the Elizabethan 
and Northern make ^ mate alongside match. (P. Gi.) 

Ks, or Mt Godwtn-Austen, the second highest mountain 
in the world, ranking after Mt Everest. It is a peak of the 
Karakoram extension of the Muztagh range dividing Kashmir 
from Cliinesc Turkestan, The height of as at present deter- 
mined by triangulation is 28,250 ft., but ft is possible that an 
ultimate revision of the values of refraction at high altitudes 
may have the effect of lowering the height of K^, while it would 
elevate those of Everest and Kinchinjiinga. The latter moun- 
tain would then rank .second, and K., third, in the scale of altitude, 
Everest always maintaining its asi'endancy. K., was ascended 
for the first time by the duke of the Abruzzi in June 1909, being 
the highest elevation on the earlh^s surface ever reached by man. 

KA'BA, KAABA, or Kaabeh, the sacred shrine of Mahom- 
medanism, containing the “ black stone,’* in the middle of the 
great mosque at Mecca (y.v.)- 

KABARDIA, a territory of S. Russia, now part of the province 
of Terek. It is divided into Great and Little Kabardia by the 
upper river Terek, and covers 3780 sq. m. on the northern slopes 
of the Caucasus range (from Mount Elbruz to Pasis-mta, or 
Edena), including the Black Mountains (Kara-dagh) and the high 
plains on their northern slope. Before the Russian conquest it 
extended as far as the Sea of Azov. Its population is now about 
70,000. One-fourth of the territory is owned by the aristocracy 
and the remainder is divided among the aids or villages. A great 
portion is under permanent pasture, part under forests, and some 
under perpetual snow. Excellent breeds of horses are reared, 
and the peasants own many cattle. The land is well cultivated 
m the lower parts, the chief crops being millet, maize, wheat 
and oats. Bee-keeping is extensively practised, and Kabardian 
honey is in repute. Wood-cutting and the manufacture of 
wooden wares, the making of burkas (felt and fur cloaks), and 
saddlery are very general. Nalchik is the chief town. 

The Kabardians are a branch of the Adyghe (Circassians). 
The policy of Russia was always to be friendly with the Kabardian 
aristocracy, who were possessed of feudal rights over the Ossetes, 
the Tngushes, the Abkhasians and the mountain Tatars, and had 
command of the roads leading into Transcaucasia. Ivan the 
Terrible took Kabardia under his protection in the i6th century. 


I^tcr, Russian influence was counterbalanced by that of the 
Crimean klians, but the Kabardian nobles ntwertheless supported 
Peter the Great during his Caucasian campaign in 1732-23, In 
1739 Kabardia was recognized as being under the double pro- 
tectorate of Russia nnd 1 uvkcy, but thirty-five years later it was 
definitively annexed to Russia, and risings of the population in 
1804 and 1822 were cruelly suppressed. Kabardia is considered 
as a school of good manners in Caucasia; the Kabardian dress 
sets the fashion to all the mountaineers. Kabardians constitute 
the best detachment of the per.soniil Imperial Guards at St 
Petersburg. 

A short grarjimar of th(^ Kabardian language and a Hu.ssian- 
Kabardian tlictionary, by I,.opatiiisUy, were published in Sbomth 
Alaterialov dUi Opisuniya Kavkai'U (vol. xii,, TilUs, 1891). Frag- 
ments of the poem “ Sosyruko," some I’crsiau tales, and the tenets 
of the Mussulman religion were printed in Kabardian in i8o.|, by 
1^21 Atazhukin and Shardanov. I'he common law of the Kabar- 
dians has been studied by Maxim Kovalecsky and Vsevolod Miller. 

KABBA, a province of the Britisli protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria, situated chiefly on the right bank of the Niger, between 
f 5' and 8 45' N. and 5 ' 30' and 7 K. It has an area of 7800 sq. 
m. and an estimated population of alnjut 70,000. The province 
consists of relatively healthy uplands interspersed with fertile 
valleys. It formed part at one time of the Nupe emirate, and 
under Fula rule the armies of Bida regularly raided for slaves 
and laid waste the country. Among.st the native inhabitants 
the Igbira are very industrious, and crops of tobacco, indigo, all 
the African grains, and a good quantity of (Tdton are already 
grown. The sylvan products are valuable and include palm oil, 
kolas, shea and rubber. Lokoja, a town which up to 1902 was 
the principal British station in 'the protectorate, is situated in 
this province. The site of Lokoja, with a surrounding tract of 
country at the junction of the Benue and the Niger, was ceded 
to the British government in by the attuli of Iclah, whose 
dominions at that time exlendr,d to the right bank of the river. 
The fmt British settlement wa.s a failure. In 1854 MacGregor 
T-aird, who had taken an active pari in promoting the explora- 
tion of the river, sent thither Dr W, B. Baikic, who was success- 
ful in dealing with the natives and in 1857 became the first 
British consul in the interior. The town of Lokoja wa.s founded 
by him in i860. In 1868 the consulate wiis abolished and the 
settlement was left wholly to commercial interests. In 1879 
Sir George Goldie formed the Royal Niger Company, which 
bought out its foreign rivals and acejuired a charter from the 
British government. In 1886 the comptmy made Lokoja its 
military centre, and on the transfer of the company’s territories 
to the Crown it remained for a time the capital of Northern 
Nigeria. In 1902 the political capital of the protectorate was 
shifted to Zungeru in tlie province of Zaria, l)ut Lokoja remains 
the commercial centre. The distance of Lokoja from the sea 
at the Niger mouth is about 250 m. 

In the absence of any central native authority the province 
h entirely dependent for administration upon British initiative. 
It has been divided into four administrative divisions. British 
and native courts of justice have been established. A British 
station Ivas been established at Kalilm town, which is an admir- 
able site some 50 m. W. by N. of Lokoja, about 1300 ft, above 
the sea, and a good road has been made from Kabba to Lokoja. 
Roads have been opened through the province. (See Nigeria.) 

KABBABISH (‘* goatherds ” : James Bruce derives the name 
from Hebsh, sheep), a trifie of African nomads of Semitic origin. 
It is perhaps the largest “ Arab ” tribe in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and its many clans are scattered over the country extend- 
ing S,W. from the province of Dongola to the confines of Darfur, 
The Kabbabish speak Arabic, but their pronunciation differs 
much from that of the true Arabs. The Kabbabish haw a 
tradition that they came from Tunisia and arc of Mogrebin or 
western descent; tiit. while the chiefs look like Arabs, the tribes- 
men resemble the Beja family. They themselves dedare that 
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one of their clans, Kawahla, is not of Kabbabish blood, but was 
affiliated to them Jong ago. Kawahla is a name of Arab forma- 
tion, and J. L, Burckhardt spoke of the clan as a distinct one 
living about Abu Haraz and on the Atbara. The Kabbabish 
probably received Arab rulers, as did the Ab&bda. They are 
chiefl\‘ employed in cattle, camel and sheep breeding, and before 
the Sudan wars of 1883-99 they had a monopoly of all trans- 
port from the Nile, north of Abu Gussi, to Kordofan. They also 
cultivate the lowlands which border the Nile, where they have 
permanent villages. They are of fine physique, dark with black | 
wiry hair, carefully arranged in tightly rolled curls which cling 
to the head, with regular features and rather thick aquiline noses. 
Some of the tribes wear large hats like those of the Kabyles of 
Algeria and Tunisia. 

Sec James Bruce, Travels to Discover the SoMree of the Nile (1790) ; I 
A. H. Keane, Ethnology of Egyptian Sudan (1884); Anglo-Egyptian \ 
Sudan (edited by Count Glcichon, 1905). 

KABBALAH (late Hebrew kabbalah, gahbdlah), the technical 
name for the system of Jewish theosophy which played an im- 
portant part in the Christian Church in the middle ages. The 
term primarily denotes “ reception ” and then * ** doctrines 
received by tradition.^’ In the older Jewish literature the name 
is applied to the whole body of received religious doctrine with 
the exception of the Pentateuch, thus including the Prophets and 
Hagiographa as well as the oral traditions ultimately embodied 
in the Mishnah.^ It is only since the nth or 12th century that | 
Kabbalah has become the exclusive appellation for the renowned 
system of theosophy which claims to have been transmitted 
uninterruptedly by the mouths of the patriarchs arrd prophets 
ever since the creation of the first man. 

The cardinal doctrines of the Kabbalah embrace the nature 
of the Deity, the Divine emanations or SephJrdih, the cosmogony, 
Doctrine Ihe creation of angels and man, their destiny, and 
of the the import of the revealed law. According to this 

Septiroth, esoteric doctrine, God, who is boundless and above 
everything, even above being and thinking, is called Eft Soph 
(awtipos)'. He is the space of the universe containing rowav, 
but the universe is not his space. In this boundlessness 
He could not be comprehended by the intellect or described in 
words, and as such the En Soph was in a certain sense Ayhty non- 
existent {Zahar, iii. 283).- To make his existence known and 
comprehensible, the £n Soph had to become active and creative. 
As creation involves intention, desire, thought and work, and as 
the.se are properties which imply limit and belong to a finite 
being, and moreover as the imperfect and circumscribed nature 
of this creation precludes the idea of its being the direct work 
of the infinite and perfect, the En S6ph had to become creative, 
through the medium of ten Sephiroth or intelligences, which 
emanated from him like rays proceeding from a luminary. 

Now the wish to become manifest and known, and hence the 
idea of creation, is co-eternal with the inscrutable Deity, and the 
first manifestation of this primordial will is called the first 
Sephirah or emanation. This first Sephirah, this spiritual sub- 
stance which existed in the En Soph from all eternity, contained 
nine other intelligences or Sephiroth, These again emanated 
one from the other, the second from the first, the third from the 
second, and so on up to ten. 

The ten Sephiroth, which form among themselves and with the 
En S6ph a strict unity, and which simply represent different aspects 
of one and the same being, arc respectively denominated (i) the 
Crown, (2) Wisdom, (3) Intelligence, (4) Love, (5) Justice, (0) Beauty, 
(7) Firmness, (8) Splendour, (9) Foundation, and (10) Kingdom. 
Their evolution was as follows : " When the Holy Aged, the con- 
cealed of all concealed, assumed a form, he produced everything in 
the form of male and female, as things could not continue in any 
other form. Hence Wisdom, the second Sephirah, and the beginning 
of development, when it proceeded from the Holy Aged (another 
name of the first Sephirah) emaniitilid in male and female, for 
Wisdom expanded, and Intelligew^,,fh^p third Sephirah, proce^ed 
from it, and thus were obtained iaffeknd female, viz. Wisdom the 
father and Intelligence the motl^, from whose union the other 


* C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (1897), pp. 106 sqq., 
175 seq.; W. Bachcr, Jew. Quart. Pev. xx. 572 sqq. (1908). 

“ On the Zdhary “ the Bible of the Kabbalists,'' see below. 


pairs of Sephiroth succeaslyely emanated " {Zohar, iii. 290). These 
two oppo.site potencies, viz. the masculiuc Wisdom or Scpliirah 
No. 2 and the feminine Intelligence or Sephirah No. 3 are joined 
together by the first potency, the Crown or Sephirah No. x ; they 
yield the first triad of the Sephiric decade, and constitute the divine 
head of the archetypal man. 

From the junction of Sephiroth Nos. 2 and 3 emanated the mascu- 
line potency Love or Mercy (4) and the feminine potency Justice 
(5), and from the junction of the latter two emanated again the 
uniting potency Beauty (6). Beauty, the sixth Sephirah, consti- 
tutes the chest in the archetypal man, and unites Love (4) and 
Justice (5), which constitute the divine arms, thus yielding the 
second triad of the Sephiric decade. From this second conjunction 
emanated again the masculine potency Firmness (7) and the lemininc 
potency Splendour (8), which constitute the divine legs of the 
archetypal man; and these sent forth Foundation (9), which is the 
genital organ and medium of union between them, thus yielding the 
third triad in the Sephiric decade. Kingdom (10), which emanated 
from the ninth Sephirah, encircles all the other nine, inasmuch as 
it is the Shechinah, the divine lialo, which encompasses the whole by 
its all-glorious presence. 

In their totality and unity the ten Sephiroth are not only 
denominated the World of Sephiroth, or the World of Emana- 
tions, but, owing to the above representation, are called the 
primordial or archetypal man ( = irpoir 6 yovo%) and the heavenly 
man. It is this form which, as we are assured, the prophet 
Ezekiel saw in the mysterious chariot (Ezek. i. 1-28), and of 
which the earthly man is a faint ropy. 

As the three triads respectively represent intellectual, moral 
I and physical qualities, the first is called the Intellectual, the 
second the Moral or Sensuous, and the third the Material World. 
According to this theory of the archetypal man the three 
Sephiroth on the right-hand side are masculine and represent 
the principle of rigour, the three on the left are feminine and 
represent the principle of mercy, and the four central or uniting 
Sephiroth represent the principle of mildness. Hence the right 
is called “ the Pillar of Judgment,’' the left “ the Pillar of Mercy,” 
and the centre “ the Middle Pillar.” The middle Sephiroth kre 
synecdochically used to represent the worlds or triads of whic h 
they are the uniting potencies. Hence the Crown, the fir.st 
Sephirah, which unites Wisdom and Intelligence to constitute 
the first triad, is by itself denominated the Intellectual World. 
So Beauty is by itself described as the Sensuous World, and in 
this capacity is called the Sacred King or simply the King, whilst 
Kingdom, the tenth Sephirah, which unites all the nine Sephiroth, 
is used to denote the Material World, and as such is denominated 
the Queen or the Matron, Thus a trinity of units, viz. the 
Crown, Beauty and Kingdom, is obtained within the trinity of 
triads. But further, each Sephirah is as it w^ere a trinity in 
itself. It (1) has its own absolute character, (2) receives from 
above, and (3) communicates to what is below. “ Just as the 
Sacred Aged is represented by the number three, so are all the 
other lights (Sephiroth) of a threefold nature” {Zohar, iii. 288). 
In this all-important doctrine of the Sephiroth, the Kabbalah 
insists upon the fact that these potencies are not creations of 
the En S6ph, which would be a diminution of strength; that they 
form among themselves and with the En S6ph a strict unity, and 
simply represent different aspects of the same being, just as the 
different rays which proceed from the light, and which appear 
different things to the eye, are only different manifestations of 
one and the same light ; that for this reason they all alike partake 
of the perfections of the En S6ph ; and that as emanations from 
the Infinite, the Sephiroth are infinite and perfect like the En 
Soph, and yet constitute the first finite things. They are infinite 
and perfect when the En Soph imparts his fullness to them, and 
finite and imperfect when that fullness is withdrawn from them. 

The conjunction of the Sephiroth, or, according to the language 
of the Kabbalah, the union of the crowned King and Queen, pro- 
duced the universe in their own image. VVorlds 
came into existence before the En S5ph manifested 
himself in the human form of emanations, but they 
could not continue, and necessarily perished because the con- 
ditions of development which obtained with the sexual opposites 
of the Sephiroth did not exist. These worlds which perished are 
compared to sparks which fly out from a red-hot iron beaten by 
a hammer, and which are extinguished according to the distance 
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they are removed from the burning mass. Creation is not ex 
nihilo] it is simply a further expansion or evolution of the 
Sephiroth.i The world reveals and makes visible the Boundless 
and the concealed of the concealed. And, though it exhibits 
the Deity in less splendour than its Sephiric parents exhibit the 
£n Soph, because it is farther removed from the primordial 
source of light than the Sephiroth, still, as it is God manifested, 
all the multifarious forms in the world point out the unity which 
they represent. Hence nothing in the whole universe can be 
annihilated. Everything., spirit as well as body, must return 
to the source whence it emanated {Zohar, ii. 218). The universe 
consists of four different worlds, each of which forms a separate 
Sephiric system of a decade of emanations. 

They were evolved in the following order, (i) The World of 
Emanations, also called the linage and the Heavenly or Archetypal 
Man, is, as we have seen, a direct emanation from the En SOph. 
Hence it is most intimately allied to the Deity, and is perfect and 
immutable. From the conjunction of the King and Queen {i.e, these 
ten Sephiroth) is produced (2) the World of Creation, or the Briatic 
world, also called “ the Throne." Its ten Sepliirotb, being farther 
removed from the £n S6ph, are of a more limited and circumscribed 
potency, though the .substances they comprise arc of the purest 
nature and without any admixture of matter. The angel Metatron 
inhabits this world. He alone constitutes the world of pure spirit, 
and is the garment of Shaddai, i.e. the visible manifestation of the 
Deity. His name is numerically equivalent to that of the Lord 
{Zohafs iii. 231), He governs the visible world, preserves the 
harmony and guides the revolutions of all the spheres, and is the 
captain of all the myriads of angelic beings. This Briatic w'orld 
again gave rise to (3) the World of Formation, or Vetziratic World. 
Its ten Sephiroth, being still farther removed from ihe Primordial 
Source, arc of a less refined substance. Still they are yet without 
matter. It is the abode of the angels, who are wrapped m luminous 
garments, and who assume a sensuous form when they appear to 
men. The myriads of the angelic hosts who people this world are 
divided into ten ranks, answering to the ten Sephiroth, and each 
one of these numerous angels is set over a different part of the 
universe, and derives his name from the heavenly body or element 
which he guards {Zohar^ i. 42). I'rom this world finally emanated 
(4) the World of Action, also called the World of Matter, its ten 
Sephiroth arc made up of the grosser elements of the former three 
worlds; they consist of material substance limited by space and 
perceptible to the senses in a multiplicity of forms. This world is 
subject to constant changes and corruption, and is the dwelling of 
the evil spirits. These, the grossest and most deficient of all forms, 
arc also divided into ten degrees, each lower than the other. The 
first two are nothing more than the absence of all visible form and 
organization ; the third degree is the abode of darkness ; whilst the 
remaining seven are " the seven infernal hfills," occupied by the 
demons, who arc the incarnation of all human vices. These seven 
hells are subdivided into innumerable compartments corresponding 
to every species of sin, where the demons torture the poor deluded 
human beings who have sufi[ere<i themselves to be led astray whilst 
on earth. The prince of this region of darkness is SAniael, the evil 
spirit, the serpent who seduced Eve. His wife is the Harlot or the 
woman of Wnoredom. The two are treated as one person, and are 
called " the Beast " (Zokar^ ii. 255-2591 with i. 35). 

The w'hole universe, however, was incomplete, and did not 
receive its finishing stroke till man was formed, who is the 
Doetriae acme of the creation and the microcosm. “The 
of Man, heavenly Adam (i.e, the ten .Sephiroth) who eman- 

ated from the highest primordial obscurity (i.e. the £n S5ph) 
created the earthly Adam “ (Zohar, ii. 70). “ Man is both the 
import and the highest degree of creation, for which reason he 
was formed on the sixth day. As soon as man was created 
everything was complete, including the upper and nether worlds, 
for everything is comprised in man, He unites in himself all 
forms ” (Zohar, iii. 48). Each member of his body corresponds 
to a part of the visible universe. “ Just as we see in the firma- 
ment above, covering all things, different signs which are formed 
of the stars and the planets, and which contain secret things and 
profound mysteries studied by those who are wise and expert in 
these things; so there are in the skin, which is the cover of the 
body of the son of man, and which is like the sky that covers all 
things above, signs and features which are the stars and planets 
of tlie skin, indicating seaet things and profound mysteries 
whereby the wise are attracted who understand the reading of 

1 The view of a mediate creation, in the place of immediate 
creation out of nothing, and that the mediate oeing.s were emana- 
tions, was much influenced by Solomon ibn Gabirol (i 021-1070). 


the mysteries in the human face “ (Zokar, ii. 76), The human form 
is shaped after the four letters which constitute the Jewish 
Tetragrammaton (q.v.; see also Jehovah). The bead is in the 
shape of the arms and the shoulders are like n, the breast like 
\ and the two legs with the back again resemble T\(Zohar, ii. 72). 
The souls of the whole human race pre-exist in the World of 
Emanations, and are all destined to inhabit human bodies. 
Like the Sephiroth from which it emanates, every soul has ten 
potencies, con.sisting of a trinity of triads, (i) The Spirit 
(iiishdma/i), which is the highest degree of lieing, corresponds 
to and is operated upon by the Crown, which is the highest 
triad in the Sephiroth, and is called the Intellectual World ; 
(2) the Soul (riidh), which is the seat of the moral qualities, 
corresponds to and is operated upon by Beauty, which is 
the second triad in the Sephiroth, and is called the Moral 
World; and (3) the Cruder Soul (nephesh)^ which is imme- 
diately connected with the body, and is the cause of its lower 
instincts and the animal life, corresponds to and is operated 
upon by Foundation, the third triad in the Sephiroth, called 
the Material World. Each soul prior to its entering into 
this world consists of male and female united into one being. 
When it descends on this earth the two parts are separated and 
animate two different bodies. " At the time of marriage the 
Holy One, blessed be he, who knows all souls and .spirits, unite.s 
them again as they were before ; and they again constit utc one 
body and one soul, forming as it were tJic right and the left of 
the individual. . . . Thi.s union, however, is influenced by the 
deed.s of the man and by the ways in which lie walk.s. If the 
man is pure and his conduct is pleasing in the sight of Clod, he is 
united with that female part of the soul which was his component 
part prior to his birth “ (Zohar, i. 91). The soul’s destiny upon 
earth is to develop those perfections the germs of w'hich are eter- 
nally implanted in it, and it ultimately must return to the infinite 
source from which it emanated. Hence, if, after assuming a 
body and sojourning upon earth, it bc('omcs polluted by sin unci 
fails to acquire the experience for which it descends from heaven, 
it must three times rcinhabit a body, till it is able to ascend in a 
purified state through repeated trials. If, after its third resi- 
dence in a human body, it is still too weak to withstand the con- 
tamination of sin, it is united with another soul, in order that by 
their combined efforts it may resist the pollution which by itself 
it was unable to conquer. When the whole pleroma of pre- 
existent souls in the world of the Sephiroth shall have desc ended 
and occupied human bodies and have passed their period of 
probation and have returned purified to the liosom of the infinite 
Source, then the soul of Messiah will descend from the region of 
souls; then the great Jubilee will commence. There shall be no 
more sin, no more temptation, no more .suffering. Universal 
restoration will take place. Satan himself, “ the venomous 
Beast,” will be restored to his angelic nature. Life will be an 
everlasting feast, a Sabbath without end. All .souls will be united 
with the Highe.st Soul, and will supplement each other in the 
Holy of Holies of the Seven Halls (Zohar^ i. 45, i68; ii. 97), 

According to the Kabbalah all these e.soteric doctrines are 
contained in the Hebrew Scripture.s. The uninitiated cannot 
perceive them; but they are plainly revealed to the Aatiquity 
spiritually minded, who discern the profound import mad laftu- 
of this theosophy beneath the surface of the letters •acmot 
and words of Holy Writ. “ If the law simply con- 
sists of ordinary expressions and narratives, such as the words 
of Esau, Hagar, Laban, the ass of Balaam or Balaam himself, 
why should it be called the law of truth, the perfect law, the true 
witness of God ? Each word contains a sublime source, cacli 
narrative points not only to the single instance in (juestion, but 
also to generals ” (Zohar, iii. 149, cf. 152). 

To obtain these heavenly mysteries, which alone make llie 'J orah 
superior to profane codes, definite hermeneutical rules are cmjiloyed, 
of which the following are the most important. (1) The word.** of 
several verses in the Hebrew Scriptures which are regarded as 
containing a recondite sense are placed over each other, and the 
letters are formed into new words by reading them vertically. (2) 
The words of the text are ranged in squares in such a manner as to 
be read cither vertically or boustrophedon. (3) The words are 
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joined together and redivided. (4) The initials and hnal letters of 
several words are fomied into separate words. (5) Every letter of 
a word is reduced to its numerical value, and the word is explained 
bf another of the same quantity. (0) Every letltir of a word is 
taken to be the initial or abbreviation of a word. (7) The twenty- 
two letters of the alphabet are divided into two halves; one half 
is ^aced above the other ; and the two letters which thus become 
associated are interchanged. By this permutation, Alephy the first 
letter of the alphabet, becomes Lamcd^ the twelfth letter; Mh 
becomes Mem^ and ao on. This cipher alphabet is called Albam, 
from the first intercliaugcablc pairs. (8) The commutation of the 
twenty-two letters is efiected oy the last letter of the alphabet 
taking the place of the first, the wt but one the place of the second, 
and so forth. This cipher is called Atbaah. These hermeneutical 
canons arc much older than the Kabbalah. They obtained in the 
synagogue from lime immemorial, and were used by the Christian 
fathers in the interpretation of Scripture^ Thus Canon V., accord- 
ing to which a word is reduced to its numerical value and interpreted 
by another word of the same value, is recognized in the New Testa- 
ment (cf. Rev, xiii. 18). Canon VI. is adopted by Irenacms, who 
tells us that, according to the learned among the Hebrews, the name 
Jesus contains two letters and a half, and signifies that Lord who 
contains heaven and earth Hiri'l (Against Heresies, 

ii. xxiv., i. 205, ed. Clark). The cipher Aibash (Canon Vlll.) is 
used in Jeremiah xxv. 26, li. 41, where Slieshach is written for 
Ha^. Ill Jer. Ji. 1, Leb-Kamat (“ Uie heart of them that 

rise up against me "), is wiitten for DnKO, Chaldea, by the same 
rule. 

Exegesis of this sort is not the characteristic of any single circle, 
pneople or century; unscientific methods of biblical interpreta- 
tion have prevailed from Philo’s treatment of the J^entatcuch 
to modem apologetic interpretations of Genesis, ch. i.’*^ The 
Kabbalah itself is but an extreme and remarkable develop- 
ment of certain forms of thought which had never been absent 
from Judaism; it is bound up with earlier tendencies to mysti- 
cism, with man’s inherent striving to enter into communion with 
the Deity. To seek its sources would be futile. The Pytha- 
gorean theory of numbers, Neoplatonic ideas of emanation, the 
Logos, the iiersonified Wisdom, Gnosticism— these and many 
other features combine to show the antiquity of tendencies which, 
clad in other shapes, are already found in the old pre-Christian 
Oriental religions.^ In its more mature form the Kabbalah 
belongs to the period when medieval Christian mysticism was 
beginning to manifest itself (viz. in Eckliart, towards end of 
13th century); it is an age which also produced the rationalism 
of Maimonides {q.v,). Although some of its foremost exponents 
were famous Talmudists, it was a protest against excessive 
intellectualism and Aristotelian scholasticism. It laid stress, 
not on external authority, as did the Jewish law, but on in- 
dividual experience and inward meditation. “ The mystics 
accorded the first place to prayer, which was considered as a 
mystical progress towards God, demanding a state of ecstasy.” * 
As a result, some of the finest specimens of Jewish devotional 
literature and some of the best types of Jewish individual 
character have been Kabbalisl.'* On the other hand, the 
Kabbalah lias been condemned, and nowhere more strongly 
than among the Jews themselves, Jewish orthodoxy found 
itself attacked by the more revolutionary a.spects of mysticism 
and its tendencies to alter established customs. While the 
medieval scholasticism denied the possibility of knowing 
anything unattainable by reason, the spirit of the Kabbiilah held 
that the Deity could be realized, and it sought to bridge the gulf. 
Thus it encouraged an unrestrained emotionalism, rank super- 
stition, an unhealthy aisceticism, and the employment of artificial 
means to induce the ecstatic state. That this brought moral 
laxity w'as a stronger reason for condemning the Kabbalah, 

* See F. Weber, Jiidische Theologie (1897), np. 118 sqq. 

^ Sec C. A. Briggs, StiAdy of Holy Scripture (1899), pp. 427 sqq., 571), 

* Even the " over-Soul " of the mystic Isaac Luria (1534-1572) 
is a conception known in tlie 3rd century a.D. (Kabbi RCsh Lakish), 
For the early stages of Kabbalistic theories, see K. Kohler, Jew, 
Er^cy\m. 457 and L. Ginz|^gi^idU 459 seq. ; and for examples 
of the relationship between,.!^ pricntal (es^cially Babylonian) 
and Jewish KabbalLstic leach^g ^(early and late), sec especially 
A. jeremias, Babponisches in] 7'est, (Leipzig, 1905); E. Bischoli, 
Bab. Astrales im Welthilde des Thalmnd u. Midrasoh (1907). 

< L. Ginzberg, Jew. Ency, iii. 4O5. 

” Soc, especially, on the ^ny sties of .Safed in Upper Galilee, S. 
Schcchtcr, Studies (1908), pp. 202-285. 


I and the evil effects of nervous degeneration find a more recent 
I illustration in the mysticism of tlie Chasidim {ifdsidimf ^^saints ’), 
a Jewish sect in eastern Europe which started from a movement 
in the i8th century against the exaggerated casuistry of con< 
temporary rabbis, and combined much that was spiritual and 
I beautiful with extreme emotionalism and degradation.® The 
appearance of the Kabbalah and of other forms of mysticism in 
Judaism may seem contrary to ordinary and narrow concep- 
tions of orthodox Jewish legalism. Its interest lies, not in its 
doctrines, which have often been absurdly over-estimated 
(particularly among Christians), but in its contributiem to the 
study of human thought. It supplied a w^ant which has always 
been felt by certain types, and it became a movement which 
had mischievous effects upon ill-balanced minds. As usual, 
the excessive self-introspection was not choked by a rational 
criticism ; the individual was guided by liLs own reason, the 
limitations of which he did not realize; and in becoming a 
law unto himself he ignored the accumulated experiences of 
civilized humanity.” 

A feature of greater interest Ls the extraordinary part wliich 
this theosophy played in the Christian Church, especially at tlie 
time of the Renaissance. We have already seen that the Sephiric 
decade or the archetypal man, like Christ, is considered to be of a 
double nature, both infinite and finite, perfect and imperfed. 
More distinct, however, is the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
Deut. vi. 43, where Yahweh occurs first, then filohenu, and then 
again Yahweh, wc arc told The voice though one, consists of 
three elements, fire {i.e, warmth \ adr {i.e. breath), and water 
{i.e. humidity), yet all three are one in the mystery of the voice 
and can only be one. Thus also Yahweh, Elohenu, Yahweh, con- 
stitute one — three forms which are one ” (Zohar, ii. 43; compare 
iii. 65). Discussing the thrice holy in Isaiah vi.3, one codex of the 
Xohar had the following remark : ” The first holy denotes the 
Holy Father, the second the Holy Son, and the third the Holy 
Ghost” (cf. Galatinus, Oe arcanis cathoL lib. ii. c, 3, p. 31; 
Wolf, Bibliotheca hebratca, i. 1136). Still more distinct is 
the doctrine of the atonement. ” The Messiah invokes all the 
sufferings, pain, and afflictions of Israel to come upon Him. Now 
if He did not remove them thus and take them upon Himself, 
no man could endure the sufferings of Israel, due as tlieir 
punishment for transgressing the law; as it is written (Isa. liii. 4), 
Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ” 
(Zahar, ii. 12). These and similar statements favouring tlie 
doctrines of the New Testament made many Kabbalists of tlie 
highest position in the synagogue embrace the Christian faith 
and write elaborate books to win their Jewish brethren ove to 
Christ. As early as 1450 a company of Jewish converts in Spain, 
at the head of which w^erc Paul de Heredia, Vidal de Saragossa 
dc Aragon, and Davila, published compilations of Kabbalistic 
treatises to prove from them the doctrines of Christianity. 
They were followed by Paul Rici, professor at Pavia, and physi- 
cian to the emperor Maximilian 1 . Among the best-known 
non-Jewish exponents of the Kabbalah were the Italian count 
Pico di Mirandola (1463* 1494), the renowmed Johann Reuchlin 
(1455-1522), Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim (1487- 
1535), Theophrastus Paracelsus (1493-1541), and, later, the 
Englishman Robert Fludd (1574-1637)- Prominent among the 

nine hundred theses ” which Mirandola had placarded in 
Rome, and wliich he undertook to defend in the presence 
of all European scholars, whom he invited to the Eternal 
City, promising to defray their travelling expenses, w^as the 
following : “No science yields greater proof of the divinity of 
Christ than magic and the Kablmlah.” Mirandola so convinced 
Pope Sixtus of the )>aramount importance of the Kabbalah 
as an auxiliary to Christianity that his holiness exerted himself 
to have Kabbalistic writings translated into Latin for the use of 
divinity students. With equal zeal did Reuchlin act as the 

^ See the instructive article by S, Schechter, Studies in Judaism 
(London, 1896), pp. 1-55. 

" See the discriminating estimates by S. A. Hirsch, Jew. Quart. 
Bev, XX. 50-73; 1 . Abrahams, Jew. LiL (1906), ch, xvu.; Judaism 
(1907), ch. VI. 
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apostle of the Kabbalah. His treatises exercised an almost 
magic influence upon the greatest thinkers of the time. Pope 
Leo X. and the early Reformers were alike captivated by the 
charms of the Kabbalah as propounded by Reuchlin, and not 
only divines, but statesmen and warriors, began to study the 
Oriental languages in order to be able to fathom the mysteries 
of Jewish theosophy. The Zohor that farrago of absurdity 
and spiritual devotion, was the weapon with which these 
Christians defended Jewish literature against hostile ecclesiastic 
bodies (Abrahams, ]m. Lit, p. 106). Thus the Kabbalah 
linked the old scholasUcism with the new and independent 
inquiries in learning and philosophy after the Renaissance, 
and although it had evolved a remarkably bizarre conception 
of the universe, it partly anticipated, in its own way, the scientific 
study of natural philosophy.^ Jeyvish theosophy, then, with its 
good and evil tendencies, and with its varied results, may thus 
claim to have played no unimportant part in the history of 
European scholarship and thought. 

Tho main sources to be noticed are : — 

1. The SPpher Yi^slrak^ or “ book of creation," not the old 

hlilkoth Y, (“ rules of' creation "), which bdonj^s to the Talmudic 
« / period (on which see Kohler, Jtfw, lincy. xii. (k) 2 scq.), 

SourceM ^ treatise, a combination of medieval natural 

philosophy anti mysticism. It has been variously 
ascribed to the patriarch Abraham and to the illustrious rabbi 
'Aqiba; its essential elements, however, may be of the 3rd or 4th 
century a.i;),, and it is apparently earlier than the 9th (see h. Giii*- 
berg, op, cit, 003 S(jq.). It has " had a greater inlluenco on the 
development of the Jewish mind than almost any other Ixxjk after 
the completion of the Talmud " (ibid.). 

2. The (*' brilliant," Job. xxxvii. 21), though ascribed to 

Nehunyah b. Haqqaiiah (1st century a.p.), is first quoted by 
Nal.iraanides, and is now attributed to his teacher Ezra or Azriel 
(11O0-1238). It shows the influence of the Sephet Ye^lrah^ is 
marked by the tc?aching of a celestial Trinity, is a rough outline of 
what the Zohar was destined to be, and gave the first opening to 
a thorough study of metaphy.sics among the Jews. (See further 
J. Broydi;, Jew, Ency, ii. 442 se(|.) 

3. 'I he Zohar (" shining," Dan. xii. 3) is a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, according to its division into fifty-two hebdomadal 
lessons. It b^das with the exposition of Gen. i. 4 (" let there be 
light ") and includes eleven dissertations : (x) " Additions and 
Supplements"; (2) "The Mansions and Abodes," deweribing the 
structure of paradise and hell; (3) " The Mysteries of the l^cntateiich," 
describing the evolution of tlie SephirotB, &c.; (4) "The Hidden 
Interpretation," deducing esoteric doctrine from the narratives in 
the Pentateuch; (3) " The Faithful Shepherd," record!^ discussions 
between Moses the faithful shepherd, the prophet Elijah and K. 
Simon b. Vol.iai, the reputed compiler of the Zuhav\ (o) " I'hc Sicret 
of Secrets," a treatise on physiognomy and psychology; (7) "The 
Aged," i.c, the prophet Elijah, discoursing with K, Simon on the 
doctrine of transmigration as evolved from Kxod. xxi. i-xxiv. 18; 
(8) " Tlie Book of Secrets," discourses on cosmogony and demon- 
ology; (0) "The Great A.ssembly," discourses of E. Simon to his 
numerous assembly of discijdes on the form of the Deity and on 
pneumatology ; (10) " The Young Man," discourses by young men 
of superhuman origin on the mysteries of ablutions; and (11) " The 
Small Assembly," containing the discourses on the Sephiroth which 
R. Simon delivered to the small congregation of six surviving 
disciples. The Zohav pretends to Iw a compilation ma<le by Simon 
b. Yoliai (the second century a. 11.) of doctrines which God com- 
municated to Adam in Paradise, and which have been received 
uninterruptedly from the mouths of the patriarclis and prophets. 
It was discovered, so the story went, in a cavern in Galilee where it 
had been hidden for a thousand years. Amongst the many facts, 
however, established by modern criticism which prove tlie Zohar 
to be a compilation of the i3t]i century, arc the following ; (1) the 
Zohar itself praises most fulsomely R. Simon, its reputed author, 
and exalts him above Moses; (2) it mystically explains the Hebrew 
vowel points, w’hich did not obtain till 570; (3) the compiler Iwrrows 
two verses from tVie celebrated hymn c^ed " The Royal Diadem," 
written by Ibn Gabirol, who was born about 1021; (4) it mentions 
the capture of Jerusalem by the crusaders amJ the re taking of the 
Holy City by the Saracens ; (5) it ST)eak.s of the comet w’hich appeared 
at Rome, 15th July" 1264, under tne pontificate of Urban IV. ; (6) by 
a slip the Zohar assigns a reason why its contents were not revealed 
before 5060-5066 a.m., i.e. 1300-1306 a.d. ; (7) the doctrine of the 
£11 Sonii and the Sephiroth was not known before the 13th century; 
and (8*) the v'ery existence of the Zohar itself was not known prior 

'See, tf.g., G. Margoliouth, "The Doctrine of Ether in the 
Kabbalah," Jew. Quart , Rev. xx. 828 sqq. On the influence of the 
Kabbalah on the Reformation, see Stockl, Gesch, d. Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, ii. 232 -251, 


to the X3th century. Hence it is now beHoved that Moses de Leon 
(d. 1305), who first circulated and sold the Zohar as the production 
of R. Simon, was himsdf the author or compiler. That eminent 
scliolars both in the synagogue and in the church should have been 
induced to believe in its antiquity is owing to tlio fact that the 
Zohar embodies many older opinions and doctrines, and the uu- 
dqubtod antiquity of some of them has served as a levtsr in Uic 
minds of these scholars to raise the late speculations about the En 
S6ph, the Sephiroth, Ac., to the same age, 

Literaturs. — T he study of the whole subject being wrapped up 
with Gnosticism and Oriental theosophy, the related literature is 
immense. A.mong the more important works may be mcntioDcd, 
Baron von Rosenrolh’s Kahbala Denudata (Suirbach, 1 (>77-1678; 
Frankfort, 1684); A. Franck, La Kablmle (l^ris, 2nd en., 1889; 
German by Jellinek, Leipzig, 1844); C. D. Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, 
its Doctrines, Development and Literature (London, i8()5); 1 . Meyev, 
Qabbalah (l*hiladulpliia, 1888); Rubin, Kahbala und Agada (Vienna, 
Ueidenixm und Kabbalah I1893); Karppe, ht, sur ies origiues 
dti Zohar (Paris, 1891); A. E. Waite, Doctrine and Literature of the 
Kabbalah (London, 1902); Flfigel, Philosophy, Kahbala, Sc, (Balti* 
more, 1902); O. Neumark, Gesch, <t, Jiid. Philosophie d, MittelaUers 
(Berlin, 1907); also S. A. Biiiicm, iii C. D. Wainer’s \Vorld\% Pest 
Literature, 8425 s(jq. Sec furtlK^r the very full articles in llu* Jewish 
Ency. by K. 'Kohler and L. Ginzherg ("Cabbala"), 1 . Hroyde 
(" Bahir," " Zohar "), w^ith the refereneps. (C. D. G. ; S. A. ('.) 

KABINDA* a Portuguese possession on the west coast of 
Africa north of the mouth of tlie Congo. Westwards it borders 
the Atlantic, N. and N.E. French Congo, S. and S.K. Belgian 
Congo. It has a coast-line of 93 m., extends inland, at its 
greatest breadth, 70 m., and has an area of about 3000 stj. in. 
Jn its physical features, flora, fauna and inhabitants, it resembles 
the coast region of French Congo (q,v,). 'I'he only considerabh' 
river is the Chilonngo, whi(!h in part forms the boundary between 
Portuguese and Belgian territory, and in its lower <‘ourse divides 
Kabintla into two fairly even portions. Ihe mouth of the 
river is in 5' 12' S., T2 \s' E. The chief town, named Kab'rnda, 
is a seaport on tJie right l)ank of the small river Belc, in 5 ' 33' S., 
12'’ 10' K. ; pop. about 10,000, From the beauty of its situation, 
and the fertility of the adjacent country, it has been called the 
paradise of the coast. The harbour is .sheltered and commo- 
dious, with anchorage in four fathoms. Kabinda was formerly 
a noted .slave mart. Farther north are the ports of Landuna and 
Massabi. Between Kabinda and Landana is Moleinbo at the 
head of a small Imy of the same name. There is a considerable 
trade in palm oil, ground nuts und other jungle prodiu’c, largely 
in the hands of llritish and German firms. 

The posstsssion of the enclave of Kabinda by Portugal is a 
result of the efforts made by that nation during the last cjuarter 
of the 19th century to obtain sovereignty over both liunk.s of 
the lower Congo. Whilst Portugal succeeded in obtaining the 
southern bank of the river to the limit of navigability from 
the .sea, the northern bank became part of the Congo Free State 
(.see Africa, § 5) Porlugues(' claims to the north of the river 
were, however, to .some exttmt met by the recognition of her 
right to Kabinda. The soulhernmost part of Kabinda i.s 
25 m. (following the coast-line) north of the mouth of the Congo. 
This dislric!t as far north as the Chiloango river (und .ncluding 
the adjacent territory of Belgian Congo) is .sometimes spoken 
of as Kacongo. The name J.oango (q,v,) was also applied to this 
region as well as to the cuast-lands immediately to the north. 
Administratively Kabinda forms a division of the Congo dis- 
trict of the province of Angola (g.v.). The inhabitants are Bantu 
negroes who arc (ailed Kabindas. They are an Intel gent, 
energetic and enterprising people, daring sailors and active 
traders. 

KABlR, the most notable of the Vaishnava reformers of 
religion in northern India, who flourished during the first half 
of the 15th century. He is counted as < ne of tlie twelve disciples 
of Ramanand, the great preacher in the north (about a.d. 1400) 
of the doctrine of bhakti addressed to Rama, which originate(J 
with Ramanuja (12th century) in southern India. He him.self 
also mentions among his spiritual forerunners Jaideo und 
Namdeo (or Nama) the earliest Marathi poet (both about 1250). 
Legend relates that Kabir was the son of a Brahman widow, by 
whom he was expoeed, and was found on « lotus in Lahar Talao, 
a pond near Benares, by a Musalman weaver named *Ali (or 
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Nurt)^ who with his wife NlmA adopted him and brought him 
up in their craft as a Musalmfin. He lived most of his life at 
Benares^ and afterwards removed to Maghar (or Magahar), in 
the present district of BastI, where he is said to have died in 
1449. There appears to be no reason to doubt that he was 
originally a MusalmAn and a weaver; his own name and that 
of his son KamAl arc Mahommedan, not Hindu. His adhesion 
to the doctrine of R&m&nand is not a solitary instance of the 
religious syncretism which prevailed at this time in northern 
India. The religion of the earlier Sikh Gurus, which was largely 
based upon his teaching^ also aimed at the fusion of Hinduism 
and Islam; and the example of Malik Muhammad,^ the author 
of the PadmAwat, who lived a century later than Kabir, shows 
that the relations between the two creeds were in some cases 
extremely intimate. It is related that at Kabir's death the 
Hindus and MusalmAns each claimed him as an adherent of 
their faith, and that when his funeral issued forth from his house 
at Maghar the contention was only assuaged by the appearance 
of KabTr himself, who bade them look under the cloth which 
covered the corpse, and immediately vanished. On raising the 
cloth they found nothing but a heap of flowers. This was 
divided between the rival faiths, half being buried by the 
MusalmAns and the other half burned by the Hindus.^ 

Kabir’s fame as a preacher of bhakti, or enthusiastic devotion 
to a personal God, whom he preferred to call by the Hindu names 
of RAma and Ilari, is greater than that of any other of the 
Vaishnava spiritual leaders. His fervent conviction of the truth 
and power of his doctrine, and the homely and searching expres- 
sion given to it in his utterances, in the tongue of the people and 
not in a learned language remote from their understanding, won 
for him multitudes of adherents ; and his sect, the Kabirpanthts, 
is still one of the most numerous in northern India, its numbers 
exceeding a million. Its headquarters are the Kabh Chaurd at 
Benares, where are preserved the works attributed to Kabir 
(called the Granth), th<^ greater part of which, however, were 
written by his immediate disciples and their followers in his 
name, 

Those works which seem to have the best claim to bo considered 
his own compositions aro the S&khxa, or stiinzas, some f,oCio in 
number, which have a very wide currency even among those who 
do not formally belong to the sect, and the Shabddwalt, consisting 
of a thousand " words " (shabd), or short doctrinal ex|)ositions, 
Pcrliaps some of the liekhtaa, or odes (100 in numl)er), and of the 
f^amainh^hviei mystical poems in very obscurtj language — may 
also be from his hand. Of these different forms specimens will be 
found translated in Professor H. H. Wilson’s Sketch of the Religious 
Sects of the Hindus^ i. 79 -90, Besides the followers who call Ihcm- 
.selves by Kabir's name, there may be reckoned to him many other 
religious sects which bear that of ’some intermediate, guru or master, 
but substantially concur with Kabir in doctrine and practice. 
Such, for instance, arc the Ndnahshdhls in the United Provinces, 
the Central lYovinccs, and Bombay, and the Dddu-panthU^ numerous 
in RajpCitAnA (Wilson, loc. eit, pjp. 10,^ sqq.) ; the Sikns, numbering two 
and a naif millions in the PanjAb,aro also his spiritual descendants, 
and their Granth or Scripture is largely stocked with texts drawn from 
his works. 

Kabir taught the life of bhakti (faith, or personal love and 
devotion), the object of which is a personal God, and not a philo- 
sophical abstraction or an impersonal quality-less, all-pervading 
spiritual substance (as in the VedAnta of SankarAcharya). His 
utterances do not, like those of TulsI Das, dwell upon the inci- 
dents of the human life of RAma, whom he takes as his type of the 
Supreme; nevertheless, it is the essence of his creed that God 
became incarnate to bring salvation to His children, mankind, 
and that the human mind of this incarnation still subsists in the 
Divine Person. He proclaims the unity of the Godhead, the 
vanity of idols, the powerlessness of brdhtnans or mtdlds to guide 
or help, and the divine origin of the human soul, divinae particula 
aurae. All evil in the world is ascribed to Mdyd, illusion or false- 
hood, and truth in thought, word and deed is enjoined as the 
chief duty of man : No aef^f devotion can equal truth ; no 
crime is so heinous as falsehood ; in the heart where truth abides 

^ Sec article Hindostani I.tterature. 

^ An exactly similar tale is told of NAnak, the first Guru of the 
Sikhs, who died in 1538. 


there is My abode/^f The distinctions of creeds are declared to 
be of no importance in the presence of God ; ** The city of Hara ^ 
is to the east, that of ^Ali ® is to the west ; but ewlore your own 
heart, for there are both Rdma and Karim \ ^ “ Behold but One 
in all things : it is the second that leads you astray. Every man 
and woman that has ever been bom is of the same nature as 
yourself. He, whose is the world, and whose are the children of 
*Ali and Rdma, He is my Guru, He is my He proclaims 

the universal brotherhood of man, and the duty of kindness to 
all living creatures. Life is the gift of God, and must not be 
violated ; the shedding of blood, whether of man or animals, is a 
heinous crime. The followers of Kabir do not observe celibacy, 
and live quiet unostentatious lives; Wilson (p. 97) compares 
them to Quakers for their hatred of violence and unobtrusive 
piety. 

The resemblance of many of Kabir’s utterances to those of 
Christ, and especially to the ideas set forth in St John’s gospel, 
is very striking; still more so is the existence in the ritual of the 
sect of a sacramental meal, involving the eating of a consecrated 
wafer and the drinking of water administered by the Mahant or 
spiritual superior, which bears a remarkable likeness to the 
Eucharist. Yet, though the deities of Hinduism and the prophet 
of Islam are frequently mentioned in his .sayings, the name of 
Jesus has nowhere l)een found in them. It is conjectured that 
the doctrine of RAmAnand, which came from southern India, has 
been influenced by the Christian settlements in that region, 
which go back to very early times. It is also possible that 
Suflism, the pictistic (as distinguished from the theosophic) form 
of which seems to owe much to eastern Christianity, has contri- 
buted some echo of the Gospel to Kabir’s teaching. A third 
(but scarcely probable) hypothesis is that the sect has borrowed 
both maxims and ritual, long after Kabir’s own time, from the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic missionaries, who were estab- 
lished at Agra from the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) onwards. 

No critical edition of the writings current under the name of 
Kabir has yet been published, though collections of his sayings 
(chiefly the Sdkhls) are constantly appearing from Indian presses. 
'I'he reader is referred, for a sumroa^ account of his life and doctrine, 
to li. H. Wilson's Sketch of tlxe Religious Sects of the Hindus (Works, 
i. 68 sqq.). Dr E. Trumpp's edition of the Adi Granth (Introduction, 
pp. xcvii. sqq.) may also be consulted. Recent publications dealing 
with the subject are the Rev. G. H. Westcott's Jiablr and the Kabir 
Panth (Cawnpore, 1908), and Mr M. A. Macaulifle's The Sikh Religion 
(Oxford, 1909), vi. 122 3x6, (C. J. L.) 

KABULy the capital of Afghanistan, standing at an elevation 
of 6900 ft. above the sea in 34" 32' N. and 69" 14' E. Estimated 
pop. (1901), 140,000. Lying at the foot of the bare and rocky 
mountains forming the western boundary of the Kabul valley, 
just below the gorge made by the Kabul River, the city extends 
a mile and a half east to west and one mile north to south. 
Hemmed in by the mountains, there is no way of extending it, 
except in a northerly direction towards the Sherpur cantonment. 
As the key of northern India, Kabul has been a city of vast 
importance for countless ages. It commands all the passes 
which here debouch from the north through the Hindu Kush, 
and from the west through Kandahar; and through it passed 
successive invasions of India by Alexander the Great, Mahmud 
of Ghazni, Jenghiz Khan, Baber, Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah. 
Indeed from the time of Baber to that of Nadir Shah (1526-1738) 
Kabul was part of the empire of Delhi. It is now some 160 m. 
from the British frontier post of Jamrud near Peshawar. 

Kabul was formerly walled ; the old wall had seven gates, of 
which two alone remain, the Lahori and the Sirdar. The city 
itself is a huddle of narrow and dirty streets, with the Bala 
Hissar or fort forming the south-east angle, and rising about 
150 ft. above the plain. The Amir’s palace is situated outside 
the town about midway between it and the Sherpur cantonment 
which lies about a mile to the north-east. Formerly the greatest 

* This and the following passages in quotation marks are from 
Professor Wilson's translation of 100 Sdkhls, pp. 83-90. 

* Benares; Hara, a name of Siva. 

b Mecca. 

« " The Bountiful,’’ one of the Koranic names of God (Allah). 
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ornament of the city was the arcaded and roofed bazaar called 
Chihdr Chdtd, ascribed to Ali Mardan Khan, a noble of the 17th 
century, who has left behind him many monuments of his munifi- 
cent public spirit both in Kabul and in Hindustan, Its four 
arms had an aggregate length of about 600 ft., with a breadth 
of 30. The display of goods was remarkable, and in the evening 
it was illuminated. Tms edifice was destroyed by Sir G. Pollock 
on evacuating Kabul in 1842 as a record of the treachery of 
the city. 

The tomb of the Sultan Baber stands on a slope about a mile 
to the west of the city in a charming spot. The grave is marked 
by two erect slabs of white marble. Near him he several of his 
wives and children; the garden was formerly enclosed by a 
marble wall; a clear stream waters the flower-beds. From the 
hill that rises behind the tomb there is a noble prospect of his 
l>eloved city, and of the all-fruitful plain stretching to the north 
of it. 

After the accession of Abdur Rahman in 1880 the city under- 
went great changes. The Bala Hissar was destroyed and has 
never since been entirely rebuilt, and a fortified cantonment at 
Sherpur (one side of which was reprc.sented by the historic 
Bemaru ridge) had taken the place of the old earthworks of the 
British occupation of 1842 which were constructed on nearly the 
same site. The city streets were as narrow and evil-smelling, the 
surrounding gardens as picturesque and attractive, and the wealth 
of fruit was as great as they had been fifty years previously, 
'fhe amir, however, effected many improvements. Kabul is now 
connected by well-planned and metalled roads with Afghan lurk- 
estan on the west, with the Oxus and Bokhara on the north, and 
with India on the east. The road to India was first made by 
British and is now maintained by Afghan engineers. The road 
southwards to Ghazni and Kandahar was always naturally ex- 
cellent and has probably needed little engineering, but the general 
prinf'iplc of road-making in support of a military advance has 
always been (‘onsistently maintained, and the expeditions of 
Kabul troops to Kafir istan have been supported by a very well 
graded and substantially constructed road up the Kunar valley 
from Jalalabad to Asmar, and onwards to the Bashgol valley of 
Kafiristan. The city ways have been improved until it ha.s be- 
come possil)le for wheeled vehicles to pass, and the various roads 
<'onnecting the suburbs and the city are efficiently maintained. 
A purely local railway has also been introduced, to assist in 
transporting building material. The buildings erected by Abdur 
Rahman were pretentious, but unmarked by any originality 
in design and hardly worthy reprc.sentation of the beauty and 
dignity of Mahommedan architecture. They included a new 
palace and a durbar hall, a bridge across the river and embank- 
ment, a pavilion and garden laid out around the site of Baber’s 
tomb overlooking the Chardeh valley ; and many other buildings 
t)f public utility connected with stud arrangements, the manu- 
facture of small arms and ammunition, and the requirements 
of what may be termed a whole.sale shop under European direc- 
tion, besides hospitals, dispensaries, bazaars, The new 
palace is within an entrenchment just outside the city. It is 
(‘nclosed in a fine garden, well planted with trees, where the harem 
serai (or ladies’ apartments) occupies a considerable space. 'I’he 
public portion of the buildings compri.se an ornamental and lofty 
pavilion with entrances on each .side, and a high-domed octagonal 
room in the centre, beautifully fitted and appointed, where public 
receptions take place. The durbar hall, which is a separate build- 
ing, is 60 yards long by 20 broad, with a painted roof supported 
by two rows of pillars. But the arrangement of terraced gardens 
and the lightly constructed pavilion which graces the western 
slopes of the hills overlooking Chardeh are the most attractive 
of these innovations. Here, on a summer’s day, with the nctni 
of roses perv^ading the heated air, the cool refre.shinent of the 
passing breezes and of splashing fountains nuiy be enjoyed by 
the officials of the Kabul court, whilst they look across the beauty 
of the thickly planted plains of Chardeh to the rugged outlines 
of Paghman and the snows of the Hindu Kush. The artistic 
taste of the landscape gardening is excellent, and the mountain 
scenery is not unworthy of Ka.shmir. It is pleasant to record 


that the graveyard of those oflScers who fell in the Kabul 
campaign of 1879-1880, which lies at the northern end of the 
Bemaru ridge, is not uncared for. 

Kabul is believed to be the Ortospanum or Ortospana of the 
geographies of Alexander’s march, a name conjectured to be a 
corruption of Urddhasthdna, *' high place." This is the meaning of 
the name Bala Hissar, But the actual name is perhaps also found 
as that of a people in this position (Ptolemy’s Kabolitae)^ if not in 
the name of a city apparcnlly identical with Ortospana, Carura, 
in some copies read Cahut^a. It was invaded by the Arabs as early 
as the thirty-fifth year of the Hegira, but it was long before the 
Mahommedans cficcted any lasting settlement. In the early 
Mahommedan histories and geographies we find (according to a 
favourite Arabic love of jingle) Kdhul and Zdbul constantly asso 
ciated. ZAbul appears to have l>ecn the country about Ghazni. 
Kabul first became a capital when Baber made himself master of it 
in 1504, and here he reigned for fifteen years before his invasion of 
Hindustan. In modem liine.s it became a capital again, under 
Timur Shah (see Afghanistan), and so has continued both to the 
end of the Durani dynasty, and under the Barakzais, who now reign. 
It was occupied by Sir John Keane in 1839, General Pollock in 
i8j 2, and again by Sir Frederick, afterwards Lord Roberts, in 1879. 

Kabul is also the name of the province including the city so called, 
It may bo considered to embrace the whole 01 the plains called 
Koh llaman and Beghram, tS:c., to the Hindu Kush northward, with 
the Kohistan or hill country adjoining. Eastward it extends to the 
l)ordcr of Jalalabad at Jagulalak; southward it includes the lx>gar 
district, and extends to the l>order of Ghazni; north-we.stward it 
includes the Paghman hills, and the valley of the upper Kabul 
River, and so to the Koh-i-Baba. Roughly it embraces a territory 
of about 100 m. square, chiefly mountainous. Wheat and barley ar 
the staple products of the arable tracts. Artificial grasses are alsi. 
much cultivated, and fruits largely, especially in the Koh Daman. 
A considerable part of the* pfipulaiion s^iends the summer in tents. 
The villages are not enclosed by fortifications, but contain small 
private castl(.‘s or for tal ices. 

See C. Yate, Northern Afghanistan (1888) ; 1 . A. (iray, At the Court 
of the Amir (1895); Sir T. H. H, lloldich. The Indian Borderland 
(1901). (T. H. H.*) 

KABUL RIVER, a river of Afghanistan, 300 m. in length. The 
Kabul (ancient Kaphes)^ which is the most important (although 
not the largest) river in Afghanistan, rises at the foot of the Unai 
pass leading over the Sanglakh range, an offshoot of the Hindu 
Kush towards Bamian and Afghan Turkestan. Its basin forms 
the provint'c of Kabul, which includes all northern Afghanistan 
between the Hindu Kush and the Safed Koh ranges. From its 
source to the city of Kabul the c ourse of the river is only 45 m., 
and this part of it is often exhausted in summer for purposes of 
irrigation. Half a mile east of Kabul it is joined by the Logar, 
a much larger river, which rises beyond Ghazni among the slopes 
of the Gul Koh (14,200 ft.), and drains the rich and picturesque 
valleys of Logar and Wardak. Below the confluence the Kabul 
becomes a rapid stream with a great volume of water and gradu- 
ally absorbs the whole drainage of the Hindu Kush. About 40 m. 
below Kabul the Panjshir river joins it; 15 m. farther the Tagao; 
20 m. from the Tagao junction the united streams of Alingar and 
Ali.shang (rivers of Kafiristan) , and 20 m. below that, at Bnlabagh, 
the Surkhab from the Safed Koh. Two or three miles below Jala- 
labad it is joined by the Kunar, the river of Chitral. Thence- 
forward it passes by deep gorges through the Mohmand hills, 
curving nortliward until it emerges into the Peshawar plain at 
Michni. Soon afterwards it receives the Swat River from the 
north and the Bara River from the south, and after a further 
course of 40 m. falls into the Indus at Attock, From Jalalabad 
downwards the river is navigable by boats or rafts of inflated 
skins, and is considerably used for purposes of commerce. 

KABYLES, or Kabail, a confederation of tribes in Algeria, 
Tunisia, and a few oases of the Sahara, who form a branch 
of the great Berber race. Their name is the Arabic gabllat 
(pi. : gMil), and was at first indiscriminately applied by the 
Arabs to all Berber peoples. The part of Algeria which they 
inhabit is usually regarded as consisting of two divisions—Great 
Kabylia and Lesser Kabylia, the former being also known ^ 
the Kabylia of the Jurjura (also called Adrar Budfel, “ Mountain 
of Snow”). Physically many Kabyles do not present much 
contrast to the Arabs of Algeria. Both Kabyle and Arab are 
white at birth, but rapidly grow brown through exposure to air 
and sunshine. Both have in general brown eyes and wavy hair 
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of coarse quality, varying from dark brown to jet black. In 
stature there is perhaps a little difference in favour of the Kabyle, 
and he appears also to be of heavier build and more muscular. 
Both are dearly long-headed. Some, however, of the purer 
type of Kabyles in Kabylia proper have fair skins, ruddy com- 
plexions and blue or grey eyes. In fact there are two distinct 
types of Kabyles : those which by much admixture have 
approximated to Arab and negroid types, and those which pre- 
serve Libyan features. Active, energetic and enterprising, the 
Kabyle is to be found far from home — as a soldier in the French 
army, as a workman in the towns, as a field labourer, or as a 
pedlar or trader earning the means of purchasing his bit of ground 
in his native village. The Kabyles are Mahommedans of the 
Sunnite bmneh and the Malikite rite, looking to Morocco as the 
nearer centre of their religion. Some of the Kabyles retain their 
vernacular speech, while others have more or less completely 
adopted Arabic. The best known of the Kabyle dialects is 
the Zouave ' or Igaouaouen, those speaking it having been 
settled on the northern side of the Jurjura at least from the time 
of Ibn Khaldun; it is the principal basis of Hanoteaii’s /Cssat 
de ^rammaire kabyle (Paris, 1858). Unlike tlieir southern 
brethren, the Kabjdes have no alphabet, and their literature is 
still in the stage of oral transmission, for the most part by pro- 
fessional reciters. Hanoteau’s Poesies populates de la Kahylie 
du Jurjura (Paris, 1867) gives the text and translation of a 
considerable number of historical piece.s, proverbial couplets and 
quatrains, dancing song.s, &c. 

Consult General L. L. C. Faidherbe and Dr Paul Topinard, In&intc- 
tions sur I'anthi'opohgie de VAlgdfie (Paris, 1874); Melchior Joseph 
Eug6nc Daumas, Sahara algdrien (Paris, 1845) and Mceurs ct 
coutumes de V Alg6rie[x^si)\ Uc Slane's translation of Ibn Khaldun's 
Hut, des Berbires (Algiers, 1852); Aucapitaine, Les Kabyles et la 
colonie de VAlghic (Paris, 1864) and l.es lieni M'zab (1868) ; L. J. A.C. 
rianolcau and A. Lelourneux, La Kahylie et Ics couiumes kabyles 
(Paris, 1893) ; Cluirmetant, in J ahrbiicher der Verbreitung des Glaubens 
(1874) ; Masqueray, Porm Hion des exits , . de VAlf^trie (1886) ; Dugas, 
La Kabylie et le peuple kabyle (Paris, 1878) ; Kdcoux, La Dimographie 
de VAlgtrie (Paris, 1880); ]. Liorel, Races berhdres : tes Kabyles 
(Paris, i8q 3); Maciver and Wilkin, Libyan Notes (1901). 

KACH 6ANDAVA, or Kachhi (Kach, Kej, KLc), a low-lying 
flat region in Baluchistan separating the Bugti hills from those 
of Kalat. It is driven, like a wedge, into the frontier mountain 
system and extends for 150 m. from Jacobabad to Sibi, with 
nearly as great a breadth at its base on the Sind frontier. Area, 
5310 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 82,909. The Mula pass, which con- 
nects it with the Kalat highlands, was once fwhen the fuicicnt 
city of Kandabel was the capital of Gandava) a much trodden 
trade highway, and is still a practicable route though no longer 
a popular one. The soil is fertile wherever it can be irrigated by 
the floods brought down from the surrounding hills; but much 
of the central portion is sandy waste. It is traversed by the 
North-Western railway. The climate is unhealthy in summer, 
when pestilential hot winds are sometimes destructive to life. 
The annual rainfall averages only 3 in. Kachhi, though subject 
to the khan of Kalat, is administered under the tribal system. 
There are no schools, dispensaries or gaols. 

See Baluchistan District Gazetteer ^ vol, vi. (fiombay, 1907). 

KACHIN HILLS, a mountainous tract in Upper Burma, in- 
habited by the Kachin t)r Chingpaw, who are known on the 
Assam frontier as Singphos. Owing to the great number of 
tribes, sub-tribes and clans of the Kachins, the part of the Kachin 
hills which has been taken under administration in the Myitkyina 
and Bhamo districts was divided inlo 40 Kachin hill tracts 
(recently reduced to five). Beyond these tracts there are many 
Kachins in Katha, Mdng Mit and the northern Shan States, 
The country within the Kachin hill tracts is roughly estimated at 
19,177 sq. m., and consists of a series of ranges, for the most part 
running north and south, and intersected l>y valleys, all leading 
towards the Irrawaddy, which drains the country. There were 
64,405 Kachins enumerated at the census of 1901, Philological 
investigations show that it is probable that the progenitors 

^ Froin the enlistment of Kabyles speaking the Zouave dialect 
the Zouave regiments of the French army came to be so called. 


of the Kachins or Chingpaw were the Indo-Chinese race who, 
before the beginnings of history, but after the Mon-Annam wave 
had covered Indo-China, forsook their home in western China 
to pour over the region where Tibet, Assam, Burma and China 
converge, and that the Chingpaw are the residue left round the 
headquarters of the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin after those 
branches, destined to become the Tibetans, the Nagas, the Bur- 
mans and the Kuki Chins, had gone westwards and southwards. 
In the middle of the 19th century the southern limit of the 
Kachins was 200 m. farther north than it is now. Since then 
the race lias been drifting steadily southward and eastward, 
a vast aggregate of small independent clans united by no 
common government, but all obeying a common impulse to 
move outwards from their original seats along the line of least 
resistance. Now the Kachins are on both sides of the border of 
Upper Burma, and are a force to be reckoned with by frontier 
administrators. Acc^orcling to the Kachin Hill Tribes Regula- 
tion of 1895, administrative responsibility is accepted by the 
British government on the left bank of the Irrawaddy for the 
country south of the Nmaikha, and on the right bank for the 
country south of a line drawn from the confluence of the Malikha 
and Nmaikha through the northern limit of the Laban district 
and including the jade mines. The tribes north of this line were 
told that if tliey abstained from raiding to the south of it they 
would not be interfered with. South of that line peace was to be 
enforced and a small tribute exacted, with a minimum of inter- 
ference in their private affairs. On the British side of the border 
the chief objects have been the disarmament of the tribes and 
the construction of frontier and internal roads. A light tribute 
is exacted. 

The Kachins have been the object of many police operations and 
two r^ular expeditions: (i) Expedition of 1892-93. Bhamo was 
occupied by the British on the 28th of Decembei 1885, and almost 
immediately trouble began. Constant punitive measures were carried 
on by the military jwUcc; but in December 1892 a police column 
proceeding to establish a post at Sima was heavily attacked, and 
simultaneously the town of Myitkyina was raided by Kacliiiis. A 
force of 1200 troops was sent to put down the rising. The enemy 
received their fi^al blow at Palap, but not before three oflicers were 
killed, three wounded, and 102 sepoys and followers killed and 
wounded. (2) Expedition of 1895-96.’ The continued misconduct 
of the Sana Kachins from beyond the administrative liorder ren- 
dered punitive measures necessary. They had remained unpunished 
since? the attack on Myitkyina in December 1892. Two columns were 
sent up, one of 250 rifles from Myitkyina, the other of 200 rifles 
from Mogaung, marching in December 1895. The resistance was 
insignificant, and the oj)erations were completely successful. A 
strong force of military police is stationed at Myitkyina, with several 
outposts in the Kachm hills, and the country is never wholly free 
from crimes of violence committed by the Kachin.s. 

KADUR, a district of Mysore state, in southern India, with an 
area of 2813 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 362,752, showing an incrca.se 
of 9 % in the decade. The larger portion of the district consists 
of the Malnad or hill country, which contains some of the wildest 
mountain scenery in southern India. The western frontier is 
formed by the chain of the Ghats, of which the highest peaks 
are the Kudremukh (6215 ft.) and the Mcruti Gudda(545i ft.). 
The centre is occupied by the horse-shoe range of the Baba 
Budans, containing the loftiest mountain in Mysore, Mulaingiri 
(6317 ft.). The Maidan or plain country lying beneath the 
amphitheatre formed by the Baba Budan hills is a most fertile 
region, well watered, and with the famous “ black cotton soil.’ ’ 
The principal rivers are the Tunga and Bhadra, which rise near 
each other in the Ghats, and unite to form the Tungabhadra, a 
tributar>^ of the Kistna. The eastern region is watered by the 
Vedavati. At the point where this river leaves the Baba Budan 
hills it is embanked to form two extensive tanks which irrigate 
the lower valley. From all the rivers water is drawn off into 
irrigation channels by means of anicuts or weirs. The chief 
natural wealth of Kadur is in its forests, which contain inex- 
haustible supplies of the finest timber, especially teak, and also 
Ornish shelter or the coffee plantations. Iron is found tind 
smelted at the foot of the hills, and corundum exists in certain 
localities. Wild beasts and game are numerous, and fish are 
abundant. 
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The largest town is Tarikere (pop. 10,164); the headquarters 
are at Chikmagahir (9515). The staple crop is rice, chie% 
grown on the hill r^lopes, where the natural rainfall is sufRcient, 
or in the river valley, where the fields can be irrigated. Coflec 
cultivation is said to have been introduced by a Mahommcdan 
saint, Baba Budan, more than two centuries ago; but it first 
attracted European capital in 1840, The district is served by 
the Southern Mahratta railway. 

KAEMPFER, EMaELERECHT (1651-1716), German traveller 
and physician, was bom on the i6th of November 1651 at Lemgo 
in Lippe-Detmold, Westphalia, where his father was a pastor. 
He studied at Hameln, Lilneburg, Hamburg, Liibeck and 
Danzig, and after graduating Ph.D. at Cracow, spent four years 
at Konigsberg in l^ssia, studying medicine and natural science. 
In 1681 he visited Upsala in Sweden, where he was offered 
inducements to settle; but his desire for foreign travel led him to 
become secretary to the embassy which Charles XL sent through 
Russia to Persia in 1683. He reached Persia by w^ay of Moscow^, 
Kazan and Astrakhan, landing at Nizabad in Daghestan after 
a voyage in the Caspian; from Shemakha in Shirvan he made an 
expedition to the Baku peninsula, being perhaps the first modern 
scientist to visit these fields of “eternal fire.” In 1684 he 
arrived in Isfaluin, then the Persian capital. When after a slay 
of more than a year the Swedish embassy prepared to return, 
Kaempfer joined the fleet of the Dutch East India Company in 
the Persian Gulf as chief surgeon, and in spite of lever caught 
at Bander Abbasi he found opportunity to sec something of 
Arabia and of many of the w'estern coast-lands of India. In 
September 1689 he reached Batavia; spent the following winter 
in studying Javanese natural history; and in May 1690 set out 
for Japan as physician to the embassy sent yearly to that countiy^ 
by the Dutch. The ship in which he sailed touched at Siam, 
whose capital he visited; and in September 1690 he arrived at 
Nagasaki, the only Japanese port then open to foreigners. 
Kaempfer stayed two years in Japan, during which he twdee 
visited Tokyo. His adroitness, insinuating manners and medical 
skill overcame the habitual jealousy and reticence of the natives, 
and enabled him to elicit much valuable information, In 
November 1692 he left Japan for Java and Europe, and in 
October 1693 he landed at Amsterdam. Receiving the degree 
of M.D. at Leiden, he settled down in his native city,, becom- 
ing also physician to the count of Lippe. He died at Lemgo on | 
the znd of November 1716. 

The only work Kaempfer lived to publish was Amoeniiatum 
exoiicarum pulitico-phys-ico medicarum fasciculi V. (l-emgo, 1712), 
a selection from his papers giving results of his invaluable ob.serva- 
tions in Georgia, Persia and japan. At his death the unpublished 
manuscripts were purchased by Sir Hans Sloane, and conveyed to 
England. Among them was a History of Japan^ translated from the 
manuscript into English by j . G. Scheuchzeraiid published at London, 
in 2 vols., in 1727. 1 'he original German has never betai published, 
the extant German version being taken from the Englisli. Hesidcs 
Japanese history, this book contains a description of the political, 
social and physical state of the country in the 17th ceiilury. Lor 
upwards of a hundred years it remained the chief source of informa- 
tion for the general reader, and is still not wholly obsolete. A life 
of the author is prefixed to the History, 

KAFFA, a country of N.E. Africa, part of the Abyssinian 
empire. Kaffa proper (formerly known al.so as Gomura) has 
an area of little more than 5000 sq. m., but the name is used 
in a general sense to include the neighbouring territories of 
Gimi’ra, Jimma, Ennarea, &c In this larger acceptation Kaifa 
extends roughly from 6" to 9" N. and from 35' to 37i" E. It 
forms the S.W. part of the great Abyssinian plateau and consists 
of broken table-land deeply scored by mountain torrents and 
densely wooded. The general elevation is about 8000 ft., while 
severed peaks are over 10,000 ft. From the western slopes of 
the plateau descend headstreams of the Sobat. The principal 
river however is the Omo, the chief feeder of Lake Rudolf. 
Kaffa proper is believed to be the native home of the coffee plant 
(whence the name), which grows in profusion on the mountain 
sides. The principal town was Bonga, 7^ N., 36'’ 12' E., a 
great trading centre, but the Abyssinian headquarters are at 
Anderacha, about 12 m. S.S.W. of Bonga. Jiren, the capital 


of Jimma, 60 m. N.E. of Bonga^ is a still more important town, 
its weekly market being attended by some 20,000 persons. 

A great variety of races inhabit these countries of southern 
Ethiopia. I’he Kaficho (people of Kaffa proper) are said to be 
of the same stock as the northern Abvssinians and to have been 
separated from the rest of the country by the Mahommedan 
invasion of the i6lh century. Thus Jimmu, immediately north 
of Kaffa proper, is peopled by Mahommcdan Gallas. Tlie 
Kaficho, though much mixed with Galla blood, retained their 
Christianity and a knowledge of Geez, the ecclesiastical tongue 
of Abyssinia. The ordinary language of the Kaficho has no 
outward resemblance to modern Abyssinian. Their speech was, 
however, staled by Dr C. T. Bcke (r. 1S50) to be cognate with 
the Gonga tongue, spoken in a portion of Damot, on the northern 
side of the Abai. Kaffa, after Iieving been ruled by independent 
sovereigns, who w'ere also .siizerairs of the neighbouring slatc.s, 
W'as about 1895 conquered by the Ahvssinians. 'llic first 
European c.\j)iorcr of Kaffa was Antoine d'Abl)a(lie, who visited 
it in 1843. Not until the early years of tlie 20th century was 
the country acciiratclv mapped. 

KAFFIR BREAD, in botans', the popular name for a species 
of Encephalartos {E, caffra), one of the ( ycads, a nativeof South 
Africa, so called from the farinaceous food-stuff which is found at 
the apex of the stem (Gr. c»', in, kcc/xiX?/, head, and bread). 
It is a tree reaching nearly 20 ft. in height, witli very stiff, 
spreading pinnate leaves 3 to 4 ft. long and recurving at the tip. 
The species of KncephalarioSy which are natives of tropical and 
South Africa, form handsome greenhouse* and conservatory 
plants ; some species are effectively used in subtropical gardening 
in the summer months. 

KAFFIRS (Arabic Kafir ^ an unbeliever), a name given l)y the 
Arabs to the native races of the east coast of Africa, 'rhu Um in 
was current along the east roast at the arrival of tlic Portuguese, 
and passed from them to the Dutch and English, and to the 
natives themselves under ilie form of Kafula. There arc no 
general or collective national name.s for these peojiles, and the 
various tribal divisions are mostly designated by historical or 
legendary chiefs, founders of dynasties or hereditary chief- 
taincies. The term has no real ethnological value, for the Kaffirs 
have no national unity. To-day it is used it) describe that large 
family of Bantu negroes inhabiting the greater part of the Cape, 
the whole of Natal and Zululund, and the ]\)rtiiguese dominions 
on tiie east coast .south of the Zambezi. 'Ijic name is also loosely 
applied to any negro in liabi tan 1 of South Africa. For example, 
the Bechuana of the 'i Vansvaal and Orange Free Slate are usually 
called Kaffirs. 

The Kaffirs are divisible into two great branches : the Ama- 
Zulu with the Ama-Sw^azi and Ama-Tonga imd the Kaffirs proper, 
represented by the Ama-Xosa, the 'rembu (q,v.) and the Pondo 
(q.v,). Hence the compound term Zulu-Kaffir applied in a 
collective sense to all the Kaffir peoples. Intermediate between 
these two brandies were several broken tribes now collectively 
known as Ama-J'cngu, i.e, “ wanderers or “ needy ” people, 
from fenguza, to sock service ^ (see Finoo). 

The rairiitications of the Kaflirs proper cannot be uiiderstuud 
without reference to the nutioiiaJ genealogies, most of the tribal 
names, as already staU?d, being those of real or repul(*/l ff>unders 
of dynasties. Thus the term Ama-Xosa means simply the? “ ]>eopl(? 
of Xo.sa,“ a somcw'hat mythical chief supposed to have flourished 
about tlic year 1530. Ninth in descent from liis son Toguh was 
Palo, who (lied about 1780, leaving two sons, (icahika and Parabe 
(pronounce ! Kha-Kha-bC), Irom whom came; the Ama-Gcaleka, 
Ama-Dhlamb(’ (T'slambies) and the Ama-Ngcjiiika (Gaika or 
Sandili's people). The Pondo do not de«c(?nd from Xosa, but 
probably from an elder brother, while the i'embit, though a^marently 
reprtjscnting a younger branch, ai’».t regarded by all the Kaflir tribes 
as the royal race, lienee the Gcalcka cliicff, who is the head of all 

* The Ama-Fcngii arc regarded bo'.h by lh(r Zulu and Ama-Xosa 
as slaves or out-castes, without any rinht to the privileges of true 
bom ICaffirs. Any tribes which beco: le broken and mixed would 
prot>ably be regarded as Ama-hengu by the other Kaffirs. Hence 
the multiplicity of clans, such as the Ama-Hcle, Aba-Sembotweni, 
Ama-Zizi, Ama-Kuze, Aba-Sekunene, Ama-Ntokaze, Ama-Tet>*em, 
Aba-Shwawa, Ac., all of whom are collectively grouped as Ama- 
Fengu. 
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the Ama-Xosa tribes, always takes his first or “ great wife ** from 
the Tembu royal family, and her issue alone have any claim to 
the succession. The subjoined genealogical tree will place Kaffir 
relations in a clearer light : — 

Zuidc (15CX) ?), reputed founder of the nation. 


Tembu. 

1 

Xosa (1530 ?). 

Mpondo. 

Ama-Tcmbu 

Toguh. 

1 

1 

. 1 

(Tambookies), 

Palo (oi>.^i78o ?), 

Ama-Mponda, 
between river 

Ama-Mpondu- 

Tcmbuland 

misi. 

and Emigrant 

10th in descent 

Umtata and 

1 

Tembuland. 

from Xo.sa. 

Natal. 

Alielungu 

1 “ 

Cfcaleka. 

Klarta. 

1 

1 

Rarabc 

(Khakhabe). 

(dispersed?). 

1 

Hinza. 

1 

i 

Omlao. 

1 

Mbalu. 

Ndhlambe 

1 

Kreli. 

Ng(|ika. 

1 

Ama-Mbalus. 

Ama-Ndnlambes 

— 

Ama-Gwali. 

or T’slambie.s, 

Ama-Cicaleku 

Macomo. 

Ama-Nlinde. 

between the 

(Galeka), 

1 

Ama-Gqunuk- 

Keiskamma and 

between the 

TyaU. 

weui. 

Great Kei rivers. 

Bashee and 

Ama-Velelo. 


Umtata rivers. 

Sandili. 

Ama-Ngqika 

Ama-Baxa. 

Imi-Dange. 

i.mi-Dushane. 



(Gaikal, 

Amatola highlands. 

> 



Ama- Khakhabe. 



Ama-Xosa, 



It w'ill be seen that, as rcpreHenling the elder branch, the (Icaleka 
stand apart from the rest of Xosa's dcsceudants, whom they group ! 
collectively as Ama-ltarabc (Ama-Kliakhabc), and whose genealogies, 
except in the case of the Gaikas and T'slainbics, are very confused. 
The Ama-Xosa country lies mainly between the Keiskama and 
Umtata rivers. 

The Zulu call themseh’cs Abantu ba-Kwa-Zulu, i.t\ people of 
Zulu’s land," or briefly Jiakwa-Zulu, from a legendary chief Zulu, 
founder of the royal dynasty. They were originally an obscure tribe 
occupying the basin of the Umfolosi river, but rose suddenly to 
power under Clmka,^ who had been brought up among the ncigh- 
[x>uring and powerful Ibntotwas, and who succeeded tlie chiefs of 
that tribe and of his own in the beginning of the iC)th century, 
lint the true mother tribe seems to have been the extinct Ama- 
Ntombela, whence the Ama-Tefuhi, the U'ndwande, U’mlelas, 
IVmlctwas and many others, all absorbed or claiming to \w. true 
Zulus. Hut thev arc only so by political subjection, and the gradual 
adoption of the Zulu dress, usages and spe(Th. Hence in most castes 
the term Zulu implies political rather than blood relationship. 
This remark ap})lios also to the followers of Mosilikatze (properly 
Umsilikazi), who, after a fierce struggle with the Bechunna, founded 
about 1820 a second Zulu stale alxiut the bead waters of the Orange 
river. In 1837 most of them were driven northwards by the Boers 
and arc now known as Matabelo. 

The origin of the Zulu-Kaffir race lias gi\ en rise to mueli 
controversy. It is obvious that the\- are not tiie aborigines 
of their present domain, whence in comparatively rt'ccnl times — 
since the beginning of the i6th century— they have displaced 
the Hottentots and Bushmen of fundament aliv distinct stock. 
They themselves arc conscious of their foreign origin. Yet 
they are closely allied in speech (see Bantu Lanouaoks) and 
physique to the surrounding Basuto, Bcchuana and other mem- 
bers of the great South African Negroid family. Hence their 
appearance in the south-east (orner of the continent is sufiiciently 
explained liy the gradual onward movement of the populations 
pressing southward on the Hottentot and Bushman domain. I 
The specific differences in .speech and appwrance b\‘ whi('h they | 
are distinguished from the other branches of the family must j 
in the same way be explained by the altered condition.s of their 
new habitat. Hence it is that the farther they have penetrated 
southwards the farther have they become differentiated from 
the pure Negro type. Thus the light and clear browm complexion 

^ Seventh in descent from Zulu, through Kumedc, Makeba, 
Punga, Ndalia, Varna and Teiengalrona or Senzangakona (Bleek, 
Zulu Legends) . 


prevalent amongst the southern Tembu becomes gradually 
darker as we proceed northwards^ passing at last to the blue- 
black and sepia of the Ama-Swazi and Tekeza. Even many of 
the mixed Fingo tribes are of a polished ebony colour, like that 
of the Jolofs and other Senegambian negroes. The Kaffir hair 
is uniformly of a woolly texture. The head is dolichocephalic, 
but it is also high or long vertically,^* and it is in this feature of 
hypsistenocephaly (height and length combined) that the Kaffir 
presents the most striking contrast with the pure Negro. But, 
the nose being generally rather broad ^ and the lips thick, the 
Kaffir face, though somewhat oval, is never regular in the 
European sense, the deviations being normally in the direction 
1 of the Negro, with which race the peculiar odour of the .skin 
again connects the Kaffirs. In stature they rank next to the 
Patagonians, Polynesians and West Africans, averaging from 
5 ft. 9 in. to 5 ft. II in., and even 6 ft.^ They are slim, well- 
proportioned and muscular. Owing to the hard life they lead, 
the women are generally inferior in appearance to the men, 
except amongst the Zulu, and especially the Tembu. Hence 
in the matrimonial market, while the Ama-Xosa girl realizes no 
more than ten or twelve head of cattle, the Tembu belle fetches 
I as many as forty, and if especially fine even eighty. 

'Fhe more warlike tribes were usually arrayed in leopard or ox 
! skins, of late years generally replaced by European blankets, with 
I leather head-dresses, coral and metal ornaments, bead armlets and 
I necklaces. The Makua and a few others ])ractisc ialiooing, and the 
I Ama-Xosa are fond of painting or smearing their Isodics with red 
ochre. Their arms consist chiefly of ox-hide shields 4 to 6 ft. long, 
the kerrie or club, and the assegai, of which there are two kinds, 
one long, with 9-in. narrow blade, for throwing, the other short, with 
broad blade 1 2 to 18 in. long, for stabbing. The dwellings are simple 
conical huts grouped in kraals or villages. Although cattle form their 
chief wealth’ ana hunting and stock-breeding their main pursuits, 
many have turned to liusbandry. The Zulu raise regular crops ol 
“ mealies " (maize), and the Pondo cultivate a species of millet, 
tobacco, water melons, yams and other vegetable.s. Milk (never 
taken fresh), millet and maize form the staples of food, and meat 
is seldom eaten exc(‘pt in time of war. 

A young Kaffir attains man’s estate socially, not at puberty, but 
upon his marriage. Polygyny is the rule ancl each wife is regarded 
as adding dignity to the household. Marriage is by purchase, the 
price being paid in cattle. UiH>n the husband's death family life 
is continued under the headship of the eldest son of the house, the 
widows by virtue of levirate l)ecoming the property of the uncle or 
nearest males, not sons. A son inherits and honourably liquidates, 
if he can, his father’s ilebts. 

Mentally the Kaffirs arc superior to the Negro. In their social 
and political relations they display great tact and intelligence; 
they ore rcmarkalfly brave, warlike and hospn table, and were honest 
and truthful until through contact with the whiles they became 
suspiicious, revengeful and thievish, besides acquiring most European 
vices. Of religion as ordinarily understood they have very little, 
and have certainly never dcvelopied any mythologies or dogmatic 
systems. It is more than doubtful whether they had originally' 
formed any notion of a Supreme Being. Some conception, however, 
of a future stale is implied by a strongly developed worship of 
ancestry, and by a belief in spnrits and ghosts to whom sacrifices are 
made. 'J'hcre are no idols or priests, but belief in witchcraft formerly 
gave the ” witch doctor ” or medicine-man overwhelming power. ' 
Circumcision and polygyny are universal; the former is sometimes 
attributed to Mahommcdaii influences, but has really prevailed 
almost everywhere in East Africa from the remotest time. 

' Dearer than anything else to the Kaffir nre his cattle; and many 
ceremonial observances in connexion with them were once the rule. 
Formerly ox-racing was a common sport, the oxen running, riderless, 
over a ten -mile course. The owner of a champion racing ox was a 
jKipular hero, and these racers wt^re valued at hundreds of head of 
cattle. Cattle are the currency of the Kaffirs in their wild state. 
Ten to twenty head are the price of a wife. When a girl marries, 

- P. Topinard, Anthropology (1878), p. 274. 

This feature varies considerably, " in the T’.slambic tribes being 
broader and more of the Negro shape than in the (»aika or Gcalekn, 
while among the Ama-Tembu and Ama-Mpondo it assumes more of 
the European character. In many of them the perfect Grecian and 
Roman noses are discernible" (Fleming's Kaffraria, p. 92), 

*• Gustav I'ritsch gives the mean of the Ama-Xosa as i *718 metre.s, 
less than that of the Guinea Negro (i 724), but more than the English 
(1708) and Scotch (1710). 

® Since the early years of the 19th century Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missions Have gained hundreds of thousands of converts 
among the Kaffirs. Purely native Christian churches have also 
been organized. 
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her father (if well ofi) presents her with a cow from his herd. 
This animal is called ubuluneu or ** doer of good and is regarded as 
sacred. It must never be killed nor may its descendants, as long 
as it lives. A hair of its tail is tied round the neck of each child 
immediately after birth. In large kraals there is the " dancing-ox/' 
usually of red colour. Its horns are trained to peculiar shapes by 
early mutilations. It figures in many ceremonies when it i.s paid 
a kind of knee-worship. 

The Kaffirs have three, not four, seasons ; " Green Heads,’* 
" Kindness ” and " Cutting the first and last referring to the 
crops, the second to the “ warm weather.” Women and children 
only eat after the men are satisfied. A light beer ma<ie from 
sorghum is the national drink. 

Of the few industries the chief are copper and iron smelting, 
practised by the Tembu, Zulu and Swazi, who manufacture weapons, 
spoons and agricultural implements both for their own use and for 
trade. The Swazi display some taste in wood-carving, and others 
prepare a peculiar water-tight vessel of grass. Characteristic of thi.s 
race is their neglect of the art of navigation. Not the smalle.sl: 
boats are ever made for crossing the rivers, much less for venturing 
on the sea, except by the Makazana of Delagoa Bay and by the 
Zambezi people, who have canoes and flat-bottomed boat*; made of 
planks. 

The Kaffir race had a distinct and apparently very old political 
system, which may be described as a patriarchal monarchy limited 
by a powerful aristocracy. Under British rule the tribal indepen- 
dence of the Kaffirs has disappeared. Varying degrees of autonomy 
have been granted, but the supreme powers of the chiefs have gone, 
the Swazi being in 1904 the last to be brought to order. In the 
Tran.skeian Territories tribal organization exists, but it is modified 
by special legislation and the natives are under the control of 
special magistrates. To a considerable extent in Natal and through- 
out Zululand the Kaffirs are placed in reserves, where tribal 
organization is kept up under European supervision. In Basuto- 
land the tribal organization is very strong, and the jxiv/er of chiefs 
is upheld by the imperial government, which exercises general 
supervi.sion. 

See Gustav Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Siidalrikas, with atlas, 30 
plates and 120 typical heads (Breslau, 187a); W. H. 1 . Blcek, 
Comparative Grammar of the South African Languages (London and 
Cape Town, pt. i., 1862; pt. ii., 1869); Thco. Hahn, GrundsUge 
einer Grammatik des Herero (Berlin, 1857); Dr Colenso, Grammar of 
the Zulu- Kafir Language (1855); Girard dc Riallc, Les Feuples de 
VAfrique et de VAmirique (Paris, 1880); G. W. Stow, The Native 
Races of South Africa (London, 1905); (L McC. Theal, History and 
Ethnography of South Africa, //oj to 779/ (3 vols., London, 1907- 
iQio) and History of South Africa since rygs (5 vols., London, 1908), 
specially valuable for the political history of the Kaffirs; Cae.sar C. 
Henkel, The Native or Transkeian Territories (Hamburg, 1903); 
The Natives of South Africa (1901), and its sequel, The South African 
Natives (1908); Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir (1904) and Kafir 
Socialism, The last four books deal with the maiw social and 
economic que.stions raised by the contact of the Kaffir races with 
Europeans. 

KAFFRARIA, the descriptive name given to the S.E. part of 
the Cape province, South Africa. Kaffraria, i.e, the land of the 
Kaffirs {q>v.\ is no longer an official designation. It used to com- 
prise the districts now known as King William’s Town and 
East London, which formed British Kaffraria, annexed to Cape 
Colony in 1865, and the territory beyond the Kei River south of 
the Drakensberg Mountains as far as the Natal frontier, known 
as Kaffraria proper. As a geographical term it i.s still used to 
indicate the Transkeian territories of the Cape provinces com- 
prising the four administrative divisions of Tran.skei, Pondoland, 
Tembuland and Griqualand East, incorporated into Cape 
Colony at various periods between 1879 and 1894, They have a 
total area of 18,310 sq. m., and a population (1904) of 834,644, 
of whom 16,777 were whites. Excluding Pondoland — not 
counted previously to 1904 — the population had increased from 
-^87,364 in 1891 to 631,887 in 1904. 

Physical Features . — The physical characteristics of Kaffraria bear 
a general resemblance to those of the Cape province proper. The 
country rises from sea-leve) in a .series of terrace.s to the ruggwl range 
of the Drakensberg. Between that range and the coast-lands 
are many subsidiary ranges with fertile valleys through which a 
large number of rivers make their way to the Indian Ocean. These 
rivers have very rapid falls in comparison to their length and when 
less than 40 m. from the coast are still 2000 ft. above sea-lcvel. 
The chief, beginning at the south, are the Kei, the Bashee, the 
Umtata,. the St John’s or Umzimvubu, and the Umlamvuna, 
wffiich s^arates Kaffraria from Natal. The St John’s River rises 
in the Drakensberg near the Basuto-Natal frontier. The river 
valley has a length of 140 m., the river with its many twists being 
double that length. It receives numerous tributaries, one, the 


Taitza, possessing a magnificent waterfall, the river leaping over an 
almost vertical precipice of 375 ft. The St John's reaches the 
sea between precipitous cliffs some 1200 ft. high and covered with 
verdure. The mouth is obstructed by a sand bar over which there 
is 14 ft. of water. None of the rivers of Kaffraria except the 
St John's is navigable. 

Kaffr^ia is one of th(* most fertile regions in South Africa. The 
mountain gorges abound in fine trees, thick forest and bush cover 
the river banks, grass grows luxuriantly in the lower regions, and 
the lowlands and valleys arc favourable to almost any kind of fruit, 
field and garden cultivation. The coast districts arc very hot in 
summer, the temperature from October to April on an average 
varying from 70' to qo" I*'., while in winter the day temperature is 
seldom below 50", though the nights are very cold.’ But the varia- 
tion in altitude places climates of all grades within easy reach, 
from the burning coast to the often snow-clad mountain. Thunder- 
storms arc frequent in summer; the winters are generally dry. 
On the whole the climate is extremely healthy. At St John's are 
sulphur springs. 

A considerable area is devoted to the naising of wheat and other 
cereals, especially in the northern district (Griqualand East), where 
in the higher valleys are many farms owned by ICuvopeans. Largo 
quantities of slock are raised. Most of the land is held by the 
natives under tribal tenure, and the ease with which their wants are 
supplied is detrimental to the full cultivation of the land. Kaffraria 
is, however, one of the chief recruiting grounds for lalxnir throughout 
South Africa. Most of the white inhabitants arc* engaged in trade. 

Towns and Communication . — 'Ine chief town is Kokstad {q.v.), 
pop. (1904), 2C)03, the capital of Griqualand East. I’mlata (2100 ft. 
alKive the sea, pop. 2342) on the river of the same name, capital of 
Tembuland, is the re.sidence of an assistant chief magistrate, head 
uarters of a division of the (!ape Mounted Rifles, and seat of the 
ngJican bishopric of Kaffraria. The principal buildings are the 
cathedral, a Gothic structure, built looi- iqof), and the town- ha 11 , 
a fine building in Renaissance style, erected 1007- 1908. Fort St John 
is the chief town in Pondoland, and the only harbour of the country. 
Butterworth is the chief town in Transkei. Cala (pop uIkuiI 1006), 
in the N.W. part of Tembuland, is the educational centre* of Kaffraria. 
A railway, 107 m. long, the first link in the direct (’ape Natal line, 
runs from Indwe, (»5 m. from Slerkstroom Junclioi. on the main 
line front Ea.st London to the 'I'ransvaal, to Maclear, an agricultural 
centre in Griqualand East. Another railway parallel but south of 
that (le.scribed also traverses Kaffraria. Starting from Arnahele, 
a .station on the main lint* from East London to the north, it goe.s 
via Bultcrworth (132 m. from East London) to Umtata (234 m.). 

Administration and Justice . — The Cape adrnini.strative and judicial 
system is in force, save as modified t>y special enactments of the 
Cape parliament. A ” Native Territories J'enal Code ” wliicli came 
into operation on the ist of January 1887 governs the relations of 
the natives, who arc under the juri.sdiction of a chief magistrate 
(resident at Cape Town) with subordinate magistrates in the Terri- 
tories. In civil affairs the tribal organization and native laws are 
maintained. No chief, however, exercises criminal jurisdiction. Since 
1898 certain provisions of the Glen (irey Act have been applied 
to Kaffraria (.sccCfLen (Jrey). The rcfvenuc is included in the ordi- 
nary budget of the Cano province. The cxpenclitiircr on Kaffraria 
con.sidcrably exceeds the revenue derived from it. The franchise 
laws are the same as in the Cape proper, Though the Kaffirs out- 
number the whites by fifty to one, white men form the bulk of the 
electorate, which in 1904 numbered 4778. 

Religion , — Numbers of Protestani niis.sionary societies have 
churches and educational establishments in Kaffraria, but, except 
in Fingoland, the bulk of the Kaffirs arc heathen. The Griquas 
rofess Christianity anti have tlu-ir own churches and ministers, 
he Anglican diocese of St John's, Kaffraria, was founded in 1873. 

Annexation to the Cape , — The .stor)' of the conflict. s between 
the Kaffir tribes and the Cape colonists is told under Capk 
Colony, As early as 1819 Kaffirland, or Kaffraria, was held 
not to extend west beyond the Keiskamma River. The region 
east of that river as far as the Kei River became in 1847 the 
Crown colony of British Kaffraria, and was annexed to Cape 
Colony in 1865, The Transkeian territories remained in nominal 
independence until 1875, when the Tembu sought British pro- 
tection. An inter-tribal war in 1877 between Fingoand Gcaleka 
resulted in the territory of the Gcaleka chief Kreli being occupied 
by the British. It was not, however, till 1879 that Fingoland 
and the Idutywa Reserve, together with the district then 
commonly called Noman’s-land, were proclaimed an integral 
part of the Cape, About this time most of the rest of 
Kaffraria came under British control, but it was 1885 before 
Gcalekaland, the coast region of Transkei, and the various dis- 
tricts comprising Tembuland — Bomvanaland on the coast, Tem- 
buland Proper and Emigrant Tembu land— were annexed to the 
colony. By the annexation, the frontier of the colony was 
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carried to the Umtata River, so that by 1885 only Pondoland, 
fronting on the Indian Ocean, separated the Cape from Natal. 
In Pondoland, Port St John, proclaimed British territory in 1881, 
was, along with the lower reaches of the St John’s River, incor- 
porated with Cape Colony in 1884; in 1886 the Xesibe country 
(Mount Ayliff) was annexed to the Cape and added to Griqua- 
Jand East ; and in the following year Rhode Valley was included 
within the boundary line. The rest of Pondoland, chiefly in virtue 
of a British protectorate established over all the coast region 
in 1885, was already more or less under British control, and in 
1894 it was annexed to the Cape in its entirety. Thus the whole 
of Kaffraria was incorporated in Cape Colony, with the exception 
of some 1550 sq. m., then part of Noman’s-land; annexed by 
Natal in 1866 iind named Alfred county. To the wise adminis- 
tration of Major Sir Henry G. Elliot, who served in Kaflraria in 
various official capacities from 1877 to 1903, the country owes 
much of its prosperity. 

Particulars concerning each of the four divisions of KafFraria 
follow. 

Griqtialand East (area, 7594 sq. m.), so called to distinguish it 
from Griqualand West, a district north of the Orange Itiver, lies 
between Basutoland (N.W.), Katal (N.E.), Tembuland (S.W.) 
and Pondoland (S.E ). Jt occupies the southern slopes of the 
DrakenslMjrg or tlic fertile valleys at their feet. Jt includes most of 
the region formerly cjiliod Noman ‘s-land, and afterwards named 
Adam Kok's Land from the Griqua chief who occupied it in i8()2 
with the consent of the British authorities, and governed the 
country till his death in 1876, establishing a volksraad on the Dutch 
model. 'Phe Griquas are still ruled by an officially apjK)intcd head- 
man. 'I'he majority of the inhabitants are Basutos and Kaihrs 
(Pondomisi, Ama-Baka and other tribes). The Griquas number 
about 60U0, Since its annexation to Cape Colony (rriqualand East 
has made fairly rapid progress. 'J'hc population rose from i2i,cx>o 
in 1H81 to 222,685 in 1904, of whom 5901 were whites. Stock-breed- 
ing on the u|)lands, tillage on the lower slopes of tlie Drakensberg, 
arc the chief industries. On these slopes and uplands the climate 
is delightful and well suited lx> EuroptJfins. There is considerable 
trade with Basutoland in grain and stock, and through Kok.stad 
with Port St John and Port Shepstone, Natal. Much of the best 
agricultural land is owned by Europeans. 

Tembuland (area, 4122 sq. in.], which lies S.W. of Griqualand East 
and compri.sos the districts of Tembuland Proper, Emigrant Tembu- 
land and Bomvanaland, takes its name from the Tembu nation, 
called sometimes Tambookics, one of the most powerful of the 
Kaliir groups. In tlie national genealogies the Tembu hold an 
lionourablc ix).sitifjn, being traditionally descended from rembu, 
older brother of Xosa, from whom most of the other Kalfir.s claim 
descent. The inhabitants increased from about 160,000 in 1881 
to 231,472 in 1904, of whom 805O were whiles. The cliief town is 
Umtata. 

Transkei (area, 2552 sq. m.) comprises the districts of Fingoland, 
the Idutywa Reserve and GcalokaJand, this hist being named from 
the Gcaleka nation, who claim to be the senior branch of the Xosa 
family, the prinoip^ royal line of the Kaffir tribes. They still form 
the chief element of the population, which rose from 136,000 in 
t88i to 177,730 in IQ04 (1707 wiiitfis). Hero ore some pro^ierous 
missionary stiitions, where the natives arc taught agriculture, 
mechanical industries and a knowledge of letters. The heroic 
deeds of Hinra, Kreli and other clucfs famous in the wars arc still 
remembered; but witchcraft, rain -making and other pagan practices 
seem to have tlied out. Even more advanced in all social respects 
are the Fin go, who give their name to the district of ITngoland, anti 
also ftirra the bulk of the population in the Idutywa Reserve, They 
wear European clothes, support their schools by voluntary contri- 
butions, edit newspaptTs, tran.slatc English poetry, set their' national 
songs to correct music, and the majority profess Christianity. 
The industrial institution of Blythswood, about 20 m, N.\\^ of 
Buttt^rworth, is a branch of Lovedale {q,v.)^ and is largely supported 
by the Finffo. 

Pondoland (area, 4040 sq. ni.; pop. (1904), 202,757 (including 
1113 whites), an estimated increase of 3 <*,ock) since 1891) is bounded 
F. by the sea, N. by Natal, W. by Griqualand East, and S. by 
Tembuland. In Pondoland the primitive organization of the natives 
has been little altered and the influence of the chiefs is very great. 
Land is held almost wholly in tribal tenure, though a number of 
whites possess farms acquired before the annexation of the countr3\ 
The Pondc have shown some appreciation of the bentfits of educa- 
tion. 

See G. McCall Thcal's Histotry of Souih Africa and other ivorks 
cited under Cape Colony; also The Native or Transkeian Territories^ 
by C. C. Henkel (Hamburg, 1903), a useful handbook by an ex-official 
in the Transkeian Territories. 

KAFIRISTANi a pnmnee of Afghanistan. Very little of this 
country was known with accuracy and nothing at first hand until 


General Sir W. (then Colonel) Lockhart headed a mission to 
examine the passes of the Hindu Kush range in 1885-1886. He 
penetrated into the upper part of the Bashgal valley, but after 
a few days he founcl himself compelled to return to Chitral. 
Previously Major Tanner, R.A., had sought to enter Kafirislan 
from Jalalabad, but sudden severe illness cut short his enterprise. 
McNair, the famous explorer of the Indian Survey department, 
believed that he had actually visited this little kiiown land 
during an adventurous journey which he made from India and 
through Chitral in disguise; but the internal evidence of his 
reports shows that he mistook the Kalash district of Chitral, 
with its debased and idolatrous population, for the true Kafir- 
istan of his hopes. In 1889 Mr G. S. Robertson (afterwards Sir 
George Robertson, K.C.S.I.) was sent on a mission to Kafiristan. 
He only remained a few days, but a year later he revisited 
the country, staying amongst the Kafirs for nearly a year. 
Although hio movements were hampered, his presence in the 
country being regarded with suspicion, he was able to study 
the people, and, in spi^c intertribal jealousy, lo meet members 
of many of the tribes. Tlie facts observed and the information 
collected by him during his sojourn in eastern Kafiristan, and 
during short expeditions to the inner valleys, are the most trust- 
worthy foundations of our knowledge of this interesting country. 

Kafiristan, whi(‘h literally means “ the land of the infidel,” is 
the name given to a tract of country enclosed between Chitral 
and Afghan territory. It was formerly peopled by pagan 
mountaineers, who maintained a wild independence until 1895, 
when tliey were finally subdued by Abdur Rahman, the amir of 
Kabul, who also compelled them to accept the religion of Islam* 
The territory thus ill named is included between 34“ 30' and 
36 N,, and from about 70^* to 71“ 30' E. As the weseem and 
northern boundaries are imperfectly known, its size cannot be 
estimated with any certainty. Its greatest extent is from east 
to west at 35" 10' N.; its greatest breadth is probably about 
71'" E. The total area approximates to 5000 sq. m, Along the 
N. the boundary is the province of Badakslmn, on the N.E. the 
Lutkho valley of Chitrd. Chitral and lower Chitral enclose it 
to the E., and the Kunar valley on the S.E. Afghanistan proper 
supplies tlie S. limit. The ranges above the Nijrao and Pansher 
valleys of Afghanistan wall it in upon the W. The northern 
frontier is split by the narrow Minjan valley of Badakshan, 
which seems to rho in the very heart of Kafiristan. 

Speaking generally, the country con.sists of an irregular scries of 
main valleys, for the most pari deep, narrow and tortuous, into which 
a varying number of still deeper, narrower and more twisted valleys, 
ravines and glens pour their torrent water. The mountain ranges 
of Metamoiphic rock, which separate the main drainage valleys, are 
all of oonsiderable altitude, rugged and dilficult, with the outliae of 
a choppy sea petrified. Daring the winter months, when the snow 
lies deep, Kafiristan becomes a number of isolated communities, 
with few if any means of intercommunication. In the whole land 
there is probably nothing in the shape of a plain. Much of the silent, 
gigantic country warms the heart as well as captivates the eye with 
its grandeur and varied beauty; much of it is the bare skeleton of 
the v/orld wasted by countless centuries of storms and frost, and 
profoundly melancholy in its sempiternal ruin. Every variety of 
mountain scenery can be found ; silent peaks and liard, naked ridge-s, 
snowficlds and glaciers; mighty pine forests, wooded slopes and 
grazing grounds; or wild vine and pomegranate thickets bordering 
sparkling streams. At low elevations the hill-sides are covered with 
tne wild olive and evergreen oaks. Many kinds of fruit trees — 
walnuts, mulberries, apricots and apples — grow near the villages 
or by the w'ayside, as well as splendid horse-chestnuts and other 
shade trees. Higher in elevation, and from 4000 to 8000 ft., are 
the dense pine and cedar forests. Above this altitude the slopes 
become dreary, the juniper, cedar and wild rhubarb gradually 
giving place to scanty willow patches, tamarisk and stunted birches. 
Over 13,000 ft. there arc merely mosses and rough grass. Familiar 
wildflowcrs blossom at different heights. The rivers teem with fish. 
Immense numbers of red-leggod partridges live in the lower valleys, 
as wtU as pigeons and doves. Go^eously plumaged pheasants axe 
jdentifnl. Of wild animals the chief are the markhor (a goat) and 
the oorial (a sheep). In the winter the former are recklessly slaugh- 
tered by hunters, being either brought to bay by trained hounds, 
or trapped in pits, or caught floundering in the snow-drifts; but in the 
summer immense herds move on the higher slopes. The ibex is very 
rare. Bears and leopards are fairly common, as well as the Bmallcr 
hill creatures. 
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All the northern passes leading into Badaksdian or into the Minjan 
valley oi Badakshan seem to be over 15,000 ft. in altitude. Of 
p . these the chief are the Mand^, the Kamah (these two 

alone have been explored by a European traveller), the 
icojfff. Kulam and the Ramgal passes. Those to tlie 

east, the Chitral passes, arc somewhat lower, ranging from 12,000 to 
14,000 it., e.g, the ^idig, the Shiii, the Shawal and the Parpit, while 
the Patkun, which crosses one of the dwindled sjmrs near the Kunar 
river, is only 8400 ft high. Between neighbouring valleys the 
very numerous communicating footways must rarely be lower than 
10,000, while they sometimes exceed 14,000 ft. The western passes 
are unknown. All these toilsome paths arc so faintly indicated, 
even when free from snow, that to adventure them without a local 
guide is usually unsafe. Yet the light framed cattle of these jagged 
mountains can be forced over many of the worst passes. Ordinarily 
the herding tracks, near the crest of the ridges and high above the 
white torrents, are scarcely discoverable to untutored eyes. They 
wind and waver, rise, drop and twist about the irregular semi- 
precipitous slopes with baffling eccentricity and abruptness. Never- 
theless the cattle nose their way along blunderingly but without 
hurt. Of no less importance in the open months, and the sole trade 
routes during winter, arc the lower paths by the river. An unguicled 
traveller is continually at fault upon these main lines of intercourse 
and traffle. 

All the rivers find their tumultuous way into the Kabul, either 
directly, as the Alingar at Laghman, or after commingling with the 

^ Kunar at Arundu and at Chigar-Herai. The Bashgal, 

Kivera, draining the eastern portion of the country, empties 
it.self into the Kunar at Arundu. It draws its highest waters trom 
three main sources at the head of the Ba.shgal valley, it glides 
gently through a lake close to this origin, and then through a smaller 
tarn. The first affluent of importance is the Skorigal, which joins 
it al>ove the village of Pshui. Next comes the noisier Manangal water, 
fn)m the Shawal pass, w’hich enters the main stream at Lutdeh or 
Hragamatal, the chief settlement of the Bashgal branch of the Ivatir 
tribe. Hy-and-by the main stream becoinc.s, at the hamlet of 
Sunra, a raging, shrieking torrent in a dark nari'ow valley, its run 
obstructed by giant boulders and great tree-trunks. Pacing past 
1 Jagalgrom, the chief village of the Madugal Kafirs, the rivci- clamours 
round the great spur which, 1800 ft. higher up, gives space for the 
terraces and houses of Kamdesh, the headquarters of the Kain 
people. 'I'hc next important iiffluent is the river which chains the 
Pitligal valley, its passes and branches. Also on the left bank, and 
still lower down, is the joining-plaoc of the Gourdesh valley waters. 
Finally it ends in the Kunar just above Arundu and Birkot. The 
middle part of Kafiristan, including the valleys occupied by the 
Presun, Kti, Ashkun and Wai tribes, is drained by a river variously 
called the Fech, the Kamah, and the Presun or Viron River. It has 
l)ccn only partially explored. Ped by the fountains and snows of 
the upper Presun valW, it is joined at the village of Shtevgrom by 
the torrent from the Kamah pass. Thence it moves quietly past 
meadowland, formerly sot apart as holy ground, watering on its 
way all the l^csun villages. Bfslow the l^t of them, with an abrupt 
bend, it hurries into the unexplored and rockbound Tsaru country, 
where it absorbs on the right hand the Kti and the Ashkun azid 
on the loft the Wai rivers, finally losing itself in the Kunar, close 
to Chigar-Scrai. Concerning the Alingar or Kao, which carries 
the drainage of western Kahristan into the Kabul at I^aghman, 
there are no trustworthy details. It is formed from the waters of 
all the valleys inhabited by the Ramgal Kafirs, and by that small 
branch of the Katirs known as the Kalam tribe. 

The climate varies with the altitude, but in the summer time it Is 
hot at all elevations. In the higher valleys the winter is rigorous. 

. Snow falls heavily everywhere over 4000 ft. above the 

GuiBMta, sea-level. During the winter of 1890-1891 at Kamdesh 
(elevation 6100 ft.) the thermometer never fell below 17" F. In 
many of the valleys the absence of wind is remarkable. Conse- 
quently a great deal of cold can be borne without discomfort. The 
Kunar valley, which is wet and widdy in winter, but where snow, 
if it falls, melts quickly, gives a much greater sensation of cold than 
the still Kafiristan valleys of much lower actual temperature. A 
deficiency of rain necessitates the employment of a somewhat 
elaborate system of irrigation, which in its turn is dependent upon 
the snowfall. 

The present inhabitants arc probably mainly descended from 
the broken tribes of eastern Afghanistan, who, refusing to accept 
Islam (in the 10th century), were driven away by the 
^ fervid swordsmen of Mahomet. Descending upon 

the feeble inhabitants of the trackless slopes and perilous valleys 
of modem Kafiristan, themselves, most likely, refugees of an 
earlier date, they subjugated and enslaved them and partially 
amalgamated with them. These ancient peoples seem to be 
represented by the Presun tribe, by the slaves and by fragments 
of lost peoples, now known as the Jazhis and the Aroms. The 
old division of the tribe.s into the Siah-Posh, or the black-robed 
Kafirs, and the Safed-Posh, or the white-robed, was neither 


scientific nor convenient, for while the Siah-Posh have much in 
common in dress, language, customs and appearance, the Safed- 
Posh divisions were not more dissimilar from the Siah-Posh 
than they were from one another. Perhaps the best division 
at present possible is into (1) Siah-Posh, (3) WaiguJis, and 
(3) Presungalis or Viron folk. 

The black- robed Kafirs consist of one very lai’gc, widely spread 
tribe, the Katirs, and four much snuiller communities, the Kam, 
the Madugalis, the Ka.shtiui or Kashtoz, and the _ 
Gourdesh. Numerically, it is probable that the Katirs 
are more important than all the remaining tribes put 
together. They inhabit several valleys, each community being 
independent of the others, but all acknowledging the same origin 
and a general relationship. The Katirs fall readily into the following 
groups: {a) Those of the Bashgal valley, also called Kamoz and 
Lutdohehis, who occupy eleven villages between Badawan and 
Sunra, the border hamlet of the Madugal country, namely, Ptsigrom, 
Pshui or Pshowar, Apsai, Shidgal, Bragamalul (LuUh'h), Hajindra, 
Badamuk, Oulagal, Chabu, Baprok and i’urslain; {L>) the Kti or 
Katw^ar Kafirs, who live in two settlements in the Kti valley; {< ) the 
Kulam people, who liave four villages in thi? \ alley of the .same 
name; {a) the Ramgalis, or Galiariks, who are tlu^ must numerous, 
and possess the western part on the Afghan border. Oi the 
remaining tribes of the Siah-Posh, the chief is the Kam or Kamtoz, 
who inhabit the Bashgal valley, from the Madugal boundary to the 
Kunar valley, and its lateral branches in seven chief settlements, 
namely, Urmir, Kamlmmi or Kamdesh, Mergrom, Kamti, Saral, 
J'ittigai and Bazgal. The next Siah-Posh tribe in importance is the 
Miiman or Maclngal Kafirs, who have three villages in the short 
tract between the Katirs and the Kam in the Bashgal valley. 'I lie 
last Siah-Posh tribe is the Kashtan or Kashtojz, who in 1891 were 
all located in one greatly overcrowded village, their outlying sel tie- 
men t having been plundered by the Afglian trihes of the Kunar 
valley. One colony of Siah-Posh Kafirs lives in the (h)urdesli 
valley; but they dilfer from all the other tribes, and are believed to be 
descended, in great part, from the ancient people called the Aroms. 

Our exact knowledge of the Waigulis is scanty. I'hey seem to be 
related in language and origin with a people fierce, shy and is(dated, 
called the Ashkun, who arc (juite unknown. 'I'hc Wai 
speak a tongue altogether difieremt from that .sjx)kcn by . 

the Siali-I^osh and by tlie J TesungaJis, 'i'he names of 
their ton chief villages arc Runclii, Nislii, Jamma, Amzbi, Chimion, 
Kegili, Akun or Akum, Mildesh, Baxgaf and JTainta. Of these 
Amzhi and Nishi art* the* iK^st known. 

riie Presungalis, also called Viron, live in a high valley. In all 
respc*cts they differ from other Kafirs, in none more tlian in their 
iinwarlike disposition. Simple, timid, stolid-featured _ 
and rather clumsy, they are remarkable for their in- . 

dustry and powers of endurance. They probably repre- ® • • 
sent some of the earliest immigrants. Six large well-built villages 
are occupied by them — Shtevgrom, i^ontzgrom, Diogrom, Kstigi- 
grom, Satsiimgrom and Paakigrom. 

The slaves are fairly numerous. Their origin is prt>bably partly 
from the very ancient inhabitants and partly from war prisoners. 
Coarse in feature and dark in tint, they cannot be 
distinguished from the lowest class of freemen, while 
their dress is indistinctive. Tlicy are of two cla.ssc8—' household 
slaves, who are treated not unkindly; and artisan slaves, who arc* 
the skilled handicraftsmen — carvers, blackamiths, bcotnialcers and 
so forth; many of the musicians are also slaves. They livi; in a 
particular portion of a village, and were considered to a certain 
extent unclean, and might not approach closely to certain sacred 
spots. All slaves seem to wear the Siah-Posh dress, even when they 
own as masters the feeble Prcsungal folk. 

Little respect is shown to women, except in particular cases to a 
few of advanced years. Usually they arc miatrcsscs and slaves, 
salc^ablc chattels and fickl-workcjrs. Degraded, immoral, ivonieii 
overworked and carelessly fed, they arc also, as a rule, 
unpleasant to the sight. Little girls arc sometimes cjuite beautiful, 
but rough usage and exposure to all weathers soon make their 
complexions coarse and dark. 'Ihey are invariably dirty and 
uncombed. In comparison with the men they are somewhat short. 
Physically they arc capable of enormous labour, and are very 
enduring. All the field-work falls to them, as well as all kinds of 
inferior occupations, such as load-carrying. They have no right.s as 
against their husbands or, failing them, their male relations. They 
cannot inherit or possess property. 

There arc cc?rtainly three tongues spolccn, besidcss many dialects, 
that used by the Siah-Posh lieing of course the most common; and 
although it has many dialects, the employers of one seem . 
to understand all the others. It is a Prakritic language. ^ ' 

Of the remaining two, the Wai and the Presun have no similarity ; 
they are also unlike the Siah-Po.sh. Kafirs them.sclyes maintain 
that very young children from anv valley can acquire the Wai 
speech, but’ that only those bom in the Presungal can ever converse 
in that language, even roughly. To European ears it is disconcert- 
ingly difficult, and it is perhaps impossible to learn 
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Before their conquest by Abdur Rahman all the Kafirs were 
idolaters of a rather low type. There were lingering traces of 
^ ancestor-worship, and perhaps of hre>worship also. The 

K9Ugl9a, numerous; tribal, family, household deities 

had to be propitiated, and mischievous spirits and fairies haunted 
forests, rivers, vales and great stones. Imra was the Creator, and 
all the other sunernatural powers were subordinate to him. Of the 
iiiicrior gods, Moni seemed to be the most ancient; but Gish, the 
war-god, was by far the most popular. It was his worship, doubt- 
less, which kept the Kahrs so long independent. In life as a hero, 
and after death as a god, he symbolized hatred to the religion of 
Mahomet. Every village revered his shrine; some possessed two. 
Imra, Gish and Moni were honoured with separate little temples, 
as was usually l)iz 4 ni goddess ; but three or four of the others would 
share one between them, each looking out of a small separate square 
window. The worshipped object was either a large fragment of 
stone or an image of wood conventionally carved, with round white 
stones for eyes. Different animals were sacrificed at different 
shrines : cows to Imra, male goats and bulls to Gish, sheep to the 
god of wealth; btit goats were generally acceptable, and were also 
slain ceremonially to discover a complaisant god, to solemnize a vow, 
to end a quarrel, to ratify brotherhood. The ministers of religion 
were a hereditary priest, a well-born chanter of praise, and a buffoon 
of low station, who was supposed to become inspired at each sacrifice, 
and to have the power ol seeing fairies and other spirits whenever 
they were near, also of understanding their wishes. The blood of 
the offering, together with flour, wine and butter, was cast on the 
.shrine after the animal and the other gifts had been sanctified with 
water sprinkled by the officiating priests, while he cried " Such, 
siich ! (" Be pure 1 "). Dense clouds of smoke from burning 

juniper-cedar, which crackled and gave forth pungent incense, added 
to the spectacle, which was digniffed by the bearing of the officials 
and solemnized by the devout responses of the congregation. There 
was no human sacrifice except when a prisoner of war, after a 
solemn service at a shrine, was taken away and stabbed before the 
wooden tomb of some unavenged headman. Kafirs believed in a 
kind of Hell where wicked people burned ; but the Hereafter was an 
underground region entered by a guarded aperture, and inhabited 
by the shapes which men sec in dreams. Suicide was as unknown 
as fear of dying. Melancholy afflicted only the sick and the be- 
reaved. Religious traditions, miracles and aiKJcclotes were puerile, 
and pointed no social lesson or any religious law. Music, dancing 
and songs of prai.se were acceptable to tlie gods, and every village 
(grom) had its dancing platform and dancing house (grem ma)^ 
furnished with a simple altar. No prayers were offered, only 
invocation.s, exhortative or remonstrant. 

The great majority of the tribes were made up of clans, A 
person's importance was derived chiefly from the wealth of his 
. family and the number of male adults which it contained. 

mM/ power of a family, as shown by the number and 

quality of its fighting men as well as by the strength of 
' ^ * its followers, was the index of that family's influence. 
Weak clans and detached families, or poor but free households, 
carried their independence modestly. The lowest clan alxjve the 
.slaves sought service with their w^lhier tribesmen a.s henchmen 
and armed shepherds. By intricate ceremonial, as.sociated with 
complicated duties, social and religious, which extended over two 
years, punctuated at intervals by prodigious compulsory banquets, 
rich men could become elders or jast. Still further outlay and 
ostentation enabled the few who could sustain the cost to rank still 
higher as chief or Mir, Theoretically, all the imj)ortant and outside 
affairs of the tribe were managed by the jast in council; actually 
they were controlled by two or three of the most respected of that 
class. Very serious questions which inflamed the minds of the people 
would be debated in informal parliaments of the whole tribe. Kafirs 
have a remarkable fondness for discussing in conclave. Orators, 
consequently, are influential. The internal business of a tribe was 
managed by an elected magistrate with twelve assistants. It was 
their duty to see that the customs of the people were respected; 
that the proper seasons for gathering fruit were rigidly observed. 
They regulated the irrigation of the fields, moderating the incessant 
quarrels which originated in the competition for the water ; and they 
kejJt the channels in good repair. Their chief, helped by contribu- 
tions in kind from all householders, entertained tribal guests. lie | 
also saw that the weekly Kafir Sabbath, from the sowing to the ' 
carrying of the crops, was carefully observed, the fires kept burning, j 
and' the dancers collected and encouraged. Opposition to these I 
annual magistrates or infraction of tribal laws was punished by fines, I 
which were the perquisites and the payment of those officials. ' 
Serious offences against the whole people were judged by the com- ; 
munity itself; the sentences ranged as high as expulsion from the | 
settlement, accompanied with the burning of the culprit's hou.se | 
and the spoliation of his goods. In such cases, the family and the* 
clan refusing to intervene, the offender at once became cowed into 
submission. 

Habitations are generally strong, and built largely of wood. ! 
They are frequently two or more storeys high, often with an open ' 
gallery at the top. Wealthy owners were fond of elaborate carving 
in simple designs and devices. A room is square, with a smoke - 
hole when possible; small windows, with shutters and bolts, and | 


heavy doors fastened by a sliding wooden pin, are common, 
llie nature of the ground, its defensible character, the necessity 
of not encroaching upon the scanty arable land, and such u™-. 
considerations, determine the design of the villages. Speci- * 
mens of many varieties may be discovered. There is the ^ * 
shockingly overcrowded oblong kind, fort-shaped, three storeys 
high, and on a river's bank, which is pierced by an underground 
way leading to the water. Here all rooms look on to the large 
central courtyard; outwards are few or no windows. There is also 
the tiny hamlet of a few piled-up hovels perched on the ffattish top 
of some huge rock, inaccessible when the ladder connecting it w’ith 
the neighbouring bill-side or leading to the ground is withdrawn. 
Some villages on mounds are defended at the base by a circular wall 
strengthened with an entanglement of branches. Others cling to 
the knife-edged back of some difficult spur. Many arc hidden away 
up side ravines. A few boldly rely u|x>n the numbers of their 
fighting men, and are unprotected save by watch-towers. While 
frequently very picturesque at a distance, all are dirty and grimed 
with smoke; bones and horns of slaughtered animals litter the 
ground. The ground floor of a house is usually a winter stable for 
cows and the latrine, as well as the manure store for the household ; 
the middle part contains the family treasures; on the top is the 
living-place. In cold valleys, such as the Bre.sungal, the houses arc 
often clustered upon a hillock, and penetrate into the soil to the 
depth of two or more apartments. Notched poles arc the universal 
ladders and stairways. 

Jn height Kafirs average about 5 ft. 6 in. They are lean; always 
in hard condition; active jumpers, untiring walkers, expert moun- 
taineers; exceptionally they arc tall and heavy. With 
chests fairly deep, and muscular, springy legs, there is 
some lightness and want of power about the shoulder 
muscles, the arms and the hand-grasp, in complexion they arc 
purely Eastern. Some tribes, notably the Wai, are fairer than 
others, but the average colour is that of the natives of the I’unjab. 
Albinos, or red-haired people, number less than J % of the jiopula- 
I lion. As a rule, the features are well-shaped, especially the nose, 
j The glance is wild and bold, with the wide-liddca, restless gaze of 
I the hawk; or the exact converse — a shifty, furtive peer under 
I lowered brows. This look is rather common amongst the wealthier 
' families and the most famous tribesmen. The shape of a man's 
j head not uncommonly indicates his social rank. Sevi^al have the 
I l>rows of thinkers and men of affairs. The degraded forms are the 
I bird-of-prey type--low, hairy foreheads, hooked noses with receding 
! chin, or the thickened, coar.se features of the darker slave class. 
Intellectually they are of good average pow'cr. Their moral charac- 
teristics are passionate covetou.sness, and jealousy so intense that 
it smothers prudence. Before finally destroying, it constantly 
endangered their wildly cherished independence. Revenge, espe- 
cially on neighbouring Kafirs, is obtained at any price. Kafirs arc 
subtle, crafty, quick in danger and resolute, as might be expected 
of people who have been plunderers and assassins for centuries, 
whose lives were the forfeit of a fault in unflinchingness or of a 
moment's vacillation. Stealthy daring, born of wary and healthy 
nerves and the training of generations, almost transformed into ah 
instinct, is the national characteristic. Ghastly shadows, they 
flitted in the precincts of hostile villages fur distant from their own 
valleys, living upon the poorest food carried in a fetid goatskin 
bag; ever ready to .stab in the darkness or to wriggle through aper- 
tures, to slay hs they slept men, women and babies. Then, with 
clothing for prize, and human ears as a trophy, they sped, watchful 
as hares, for their far-away hills, avenger Fathans racing furiously 
in their track. Kafirs, most faithful to one another, never aban- 
doned a comrade. If he were killed, they sought to carry away his 
head for funeral observances. As traders, though cunning enough, 
they arc no match for the Afghan. They were more successful as 
brigands and blackmailers than as skilled thieves. In night robbery 
and in pilfering they showed little ingenuity. Truth was considered 
innately dangerous; but a Kafir is far more trustworthy than 
his Mahommedan neighbours. Although hospitality is generally 
viewed as a hopeful investment, it can be calculated on, and is 
unstinted. Kafirs are capable of strong fricndsliip. They are not 
cruel, being kind to children and to animals, and protective to the 
weak and the old. Family ties and the claim of blood even triumph 
over jealousy and covetousness. 

The national attire of the men is a badly-cured goatskin, confined 
at the waist by a leather belt studded with nails, supporting the 
1 -hilted dagger, strong but clumsy, of slave manufacture, ^ 
sheathed in wood covered with iron or brass, and often 
prettily ornamented. Women are dressed in a long, 
very dark tunic of wool, ample below the shoulders, and 
edged with rinl. This is fastened at the liosom by an iron pin, a 
thorn, or a fibula; it is gathered round the body by a woven band, 
an inch w'ide, knotted in front to dangle down in tassels. On this 
girdle is carried a fantastically handled knife in a leather covering. 
The woman's tunic is sometimes worn by men. As worn by w^omen 
its shape is something between a long frock-coat and an Inverness 
cape. Its hue and the blackness of the hairy goatskin give the 
name of Siali-Posh, " black-robed," to the majority of the clans. 
The other tribes w’car such articles of cotton attire as they can 
obtain by barter, by theft, or by killing beyond the border, for 
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only woollen clotli is made in the country. Of late years long robes 
from Chitral and Badakshan have been imported by the wealtliy, 
as well as the material for loose cotton trousers and wide shirts. 
Clothing, always hard to obtain, is precious property. Formerly 
little girls, the children of slaves, or else poor relations, used to be 
sold m exchange for clothes and ammunition. Mahommedans 
eagerly bought the children, which enabled them in one transaction 
to acquire a female slave and to convert an inhdel. Men go bare- 
headed, which wrinkles them prematurely, or they wear Chitral 
caps. Certain priests, and others of like degree, wind a strip of 
cotton cloth round their brows, Siah-Posh women wear cunous 
horned caps or a small square white head-dress upon informal 
occasions. Females of other tribes bind their heads with turbans 
ornamented with shells and other finery. Excellent snow gaiters 
are made of goat’s hair for both sexes, and of woollen material for 
women. Boots, strongly sewn, of soft red leather cannot be used 
in the snow or when it is wet, because they are imperfectly tanned. 
For the ceremonial dances ail manner of gay-coloured articles of 
attire, made of cheap silk, cotton velvet, and sham cloth-of-gold, 
are displayed, and false jewelry and tawdry ornaments; but they 
are not manufactured in the country, but brought from Peshawar 
by pedlars. Woollen blankets and goat's-hair mats cover the bed- 
steads— *four-leggod wooden frames laced across with string or 
leather thongs. Low square stools, 18 in. broad, made upon the 
same principle as the bedsteads, arc peculiar to the Kafirs and their 
half-breed neighbours of the lx)rdcr. Iron tripod tables, singularly 
(ircck in design, arc fasliioned in Waigul. A warrior's weapons are 
a matchlock (rarely a flintlock), a bow and arrows, a spear and the 
dagger which he never puts aside da}^ or night. The axes, often 
carried, are light and weak, and chiefly indicate rank. Clubs, care- 
fully ornamented by carving, are of little use in a quarrel; their 
purpose is that of a walking-stick. As they are soniewhai long, 
these walking-clubs have been often supj>osed to bo Icaping-pole.s. 
Swords ore rarely seen, and sliields, carncnl purely for ostentation, 
seldom. Soft stone is quarried to make large utensils, and great 
grim chests of wood become grain boxes or coffins indiHercntly. 
ITettilv carved bowls with handles, or witli dummy spouts, hold 
milk, butter, water or small quantities of flour. Wine, grain, 
everything else, is stored or carried in goatskin bags. Musical 
instruments arc represented by reed flageolets, small drums, primi- 
tive fiddles, and a kind of harp. 

Isolated and at the outskirts of cveiy village is a house used by 
women when menstruating and for lying-in. Childreti are nait\ed 
.. as soon as born. The infant is given to the mother to 
pocuimr suckle, while a wise woman rapidly recites the family 
iuBtomB* ancestral names; the name pronounced at the instant 
the baby begins to feed is that by which it is thereafter knowm. 
Everybody has a double name, the father's being prefixed to that 
given at bii'lh. Very often the two arc the same. Tliore is a special 
day for the first head -shaving. No hair is allowed on a male's 
scalp, except from a 4-in. circle at the back of the head, whence long 
locks hang down straight. Puberty is attained ceremoniously by 
Ixjys. Girls simply changi? a fillet for a cotton cap when nature 
proclaims womanhood. Marriage is merely the purchfise of a wife 
through intermecliarics, accompanied by feasting. Divorce is often 
merely a sale or the sending away of a wife to slave for her parents 
in shame. Sexual morality is low. Public opinion applauds gal- 
lantry, and looks upon adultery as hospitality, provide it is not 
discovered by the husband. If found out, in flagrante delicto^ there is a 
fiscal fine in cows. There is much collusion to get tliis penalty paid 
in poor households. Funeral rites are most elalxjrate, according to the 
rank and warrior fame of the deceased, if a male, and to the wealth 
and standing of the family, if a woman. Children arc simply carried 
to the cemetery in a blanket, followed by a string of women himcnting. 
A really great man is mourned over for days with orations, dancing, 
wine-drinking and food distribution. Gun-firing gives notice of 
the procession. After two or three days the corpse is placed in the 
coffin at a secluded spot, and the observances are continued with a 
straw figure lished upon a bed, to be danced about, lamented over, 
and harangued as before. During regular intervals for business and 
refreshment old women wail genealogies. A year later, with some- 
what similar ritual, a wooden statue is inaugurated preliminary to 
erection on the roadside or in the village Valhalla. The dead arc 
not buried, but deposited in great boxes collected in an assigned 
place. Finery is placed with the body, as well as vessels holding 
water and food. Several cori)ses may be heaped in one receptacle, 
which is, rarely, ornamented with flags ; its lid is kept from warping 
by heavy stones. The wooden statues or effigies are at times 
sacrificca to when there is sickness, and at one of the many annual 
festivals food is set before them. Among the Presungal there are 
none of these images. Blood-feuds within a tribe do not exist. 
The slayer of his fellow, even by accident, has to pay a heavy 
compensation or else become an outcast. Several liamlcts and at 
least one village are peopled ^ families who had thus been driven 
forth frgm the community'. The stigma attaches itself to children 
and their marriage connexions. Its outward symbol is an inability 
to look in the face any of the dead pierson's family. This avoidance 
i.s ceremonial. In private and after dark all may be good friends 
after a decorous Interval. The compensation is seldom paid, 
although payment carries with it much enhancement of family 


^gnity. AU the laws to punish theft, assault, adultery and other 
injury are based on a system of compensation whenever possible, 
and of enlisting the whole of the community in all acts of punish- 
ment. Kafirs nave true conceptions of j usticc. There is no death 
penalty; a fighting male is too valuable a property of the whole 
tribe to be so wasted. War begins honourably with proper notice, 
as a rule, but the murder of an unsuspecting traveller may be tlie 
first intimation. Bullets or arrow-heads sent to a tril>e or village 
is the correct announcement of hostilities. The slaying of a tribes- 
man need not in all cases cause a war. ^metimes it may be avoided 
by the sinning tribe handing over a male to be killed by the injured 
relations. Ambush, early morning allack.s by large numbers, and 
stealthy killing parties of two or three arc the favourite tactics. 
Peace IS made by the sacrifice of cows handeil over by the weaker 
tribe to be offered up to a special god of the stronger. When both 
sides have shown equal force and address, the same number ol 
animals are exchange, Field-work falls exclusively to the women. 
It is poor. T^' ploughs arc light and very shallow. A woman, who 
only looks as if she were yoked with the ox, keeps the beast in the 
furrows, while a second holds the handle. All the operations of 
agriculture are done primitively. Grazing and dairy-farming are 
the real trade of the Kafirs, the surplus produce being exchanged on 
the frontier or sold for Kabul rujHJCs. Ilerders watch their cliargcs 
fully armed against marauders. 

History , — The history of Kafiri.stnn has always been of the 
floating legendary sort. At the present day there are men living 
in Chitral and on other parts of the Kafiristan frontier who 
are prepared to testify as eyewitnesses to marvtds observed, 
and also heard, by them, not only in the more remote valleys 
but even in the Afghan borderland itself. It is not surprising 
therefore that the earlier records are to a great extent fairy tales 
of a more or less imaginative kind and chiefly of value to those 
interested in folk-lore. Sir Henry Yule, a s<‘ienlific soldier, a 
jirofound geographer and a careful student, as the result of his 
researches thought that the present Kafiristan was part of that 
pagan country stretching between Kashmir and Kabul which 
medieval Asiatics referred to vaguely as JHlaur, a name to be 
found in Marco Polo as Bolor, The first distinc t mention of the 
Kafirs as a separate people appears in the history of 'rimur. 
On his march to the invasion of India the people at Andarab 
iippealcd to Timur for help against the Kator and the Siah-Posh 
Kafirs, He responded and entered the country of those tribes 
through the upper part of the Panjhir valley, Jt was in deep 
winter weather and I'imur had to be let down the snows by 
glissade in a basket guided by ropes. A detachment of 10,000 
horse which he .speaks of as having been sent against the Siah- 
Posh to his left, presumably therefore to the north, met with 
disaster; but he himself claims to Imve been victorious. Never- 
theless he seems quickly to have evacuated the impracticable 
mountain land, quitting the country at Khawak, He caused an 
inscription to be carved in the defiles of Kator to commemorate 
his invasion and to explain its route. Inside the Kafir country 
on the Najil or Alishang River there is a fort still called Timur's 
Castle, and in the Kalam fort there is said to be a stone engraved 
to record that as the farthest point of his advance. In the 
Memoirs of Baber there is mention of the Kafirs raiding 
into Panjhir and of their taste for drinking, every man having a 
leathern wine-bottle slung round his neck. The Ain-i-Akbari 
makes occasional mention of the? Kafirs, probably on the autho- 
rity of the famous Memoirs] it also contains a passage which 
may possibly have originated the widespread story that the 
Kafirs were descendant.s of the Greeks. Yule however be- 
lieved that this passage did not refer to the Kafirs at all, but 
to the claims to descent from Alexander of the rulers in Swat 
before the time of the Yusufzai. Many of the princelings 
of the little Hindu-Kush states at the jiresent day pride them- 
.selves on a similar origin, maintaining the founders of their 
race to be Alexander, “ the iwo-horned/' and a princess .sent 
down miraculously from heaven to wed him. 

Benedict Goes, travelling from Peshawar to Kabul in 1603, 
heard of a place called Capperstam, where no Mahonimedan 
mi^ht enter on pain of death, Hindu traders were allowed to 
visit the country, but not the temples. Benedict Goes tasted 
the Kafir wine, and from all that he heard suspiected 
that the Kafirs might be Qiristians. Nothing more is heard of 
the Kafirs until 1788, when Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of 
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Hindostan was published. Twenty-six years later Elphinstone’s 
CQuhal was published. During the British, occupation of 
Kabul in 1839-1840 a deputation of Kafirs journeyed Lhere to 
invite a visit to tlieir cour.try fror'. the Cliristians whom they 
assumed to be their kindred. But the Afghans grew furiously 
jealous, and the deputation was sent coldly away. 

After Sii George Robertson's sojourn in the country and the 
visit of several l^firs to Indh with him in 1899.00 increasmg 
intimacy continued^ especially with the people of the eastern 
valleys, until 1895, when by the terms of an agreement entered 
into between the government of India and the ruler of Afghani- 
stan the whole of the Kafir territory came nominally under the 
sway of Kabul. The amir Abdur Rahman at once set about 
enforcing his authority, and the curtain, partially lifted, fell 
again heavily and in darkness- Nothing but rumours reached 
the outside world, rumours of successful invasions, of the 
wholesale deportation of boys to Kabul for instruction in the 
religion of Islam, of rebellions, of terrible repressions* Finally 
even rumour ceased. A powerful Asiatic ruler has the mecins 
cf ensuring a silence which is absolute, and nothing is ever 
known from Kabul except what the amir wishes to be known. 
Probably large numbers of the growing boys and young men of 
Kafiristan arc fanatical Mahommedans, fanatical with the zeal 
of the recent convert, while the older people and the majority 
of the population cherish their ancient customs in secret and 
their degraded religion in fear and trembling— waiting dumbly 
for a sign. 

See Sir G. S. Robertson, Kafirs of the Hindu-Kmh (London, 
1896). (G. S. R.) 

KAGERA. a river of east equatorial Africa, the most remote 
headstream of the Nile. The sources of its principal upper 
branch, the Nyavarongo, rise in the hill country immediately 
east of Lake Kivu. After a course of ovei* 400 m. the Kagera 
enters Victoria Nyanza on its western shore in o® 58^ S. It is 
navigable by steamers for 70 m. from its mouth, l)eing 
obstructed by rapids above thiit point. 1‘he river was first 
heard of by j. H, Speke in 1858, and was first seen (by white 
men) by tL" same traveller ( an. i6, 1862) on his journey to 
discover the Nile source. Speke was well aware that the Kagera 
was the chief river emptying into the Victoria Nyanza and in 
that sense the hoadstre.iin of t:\e Nile, By him the stream was 
called “ Kitangtlle,'' kagera being ;(iven as equivalent to “ river." 
Tlie exploration of the Kagera hns been largely the work of 
German travellers. 

Soo Nilf; also Spolte's Ihsoovery of the Source of the Nile (Edin- 
burgh, 1 803); R. Koiidts Caput Mih (iicrlin, i9^>4) ; and map by 
P. Sprigade and M. Moisei in Grosser deutschcr KolonialatlaSy No. ib 
(Berlin, igiXi). 

KAHLUR, or Bilaspur, a native state of India, within the 
Punjab. It is one of the hill states that came luider British 
protection after the first Sikh war in 1846. The Gurkhas 
liad overrun the countiy^ in the early |>art of the 19th century, 
and expelled the raja, who was, however, reinstated by the 
Briti';’\ in 1815. The state occupies part of the basin of the 
Sutlej amid the lower slopes of the Himalaya, Area, 448 m« 
Pop. (i9Qi)> estimated gross revenue, £10,000; tribute, 

£530. The chief, whose title is raja, is a Chandel Rajput. The 
town of Bilaspur is situated on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
1465 ft. above sea-level; pop, (1901), 3192. 

KAHNr OU3TAVE (1859- French poet, was born at 
MeU on, the 21st of December 1859.^ He was educated in Paris 
at the Ecole des Chartes and the Ecole des langues orientates, 
and began to contribute to obscure Paiisian reviews, After 
four years spent in Africa he returned to Paris in 1885, and 
founded in 1886 a weekly review, La J 'ogue. in which many of 
his early poems appeared. In the autumn of the same year he 
founded> with Jean Mor^as and Paul Adam, a short-lived periodi- 
cal, Le Syntbolisie, in which they preached the nebulous poetic 
doctrine of St6phane Mallarme; and in 18B8 he became one 
oi the editors of the Revtie iftiepanAemle, He contributed 
poetry and criticism to the h renc^h and Bolj^ian reviews favour- 
able to the extreme symbolists, and, witli Catulle Mend^, 
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lie founded at the Odion, the Thdatre Antoine and the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, matindes for the production of the plays of 
the younger poets. He claimed to be the earliest writer of the 
vers libre, and explained his methods and the history of the move- 
ment in apreface to lii.s Premiers poemes (1897). Later books arc 
Le Livre d'images (1897); Les Fleurs de la passion (1900); some 
novels; and a valuable contribution to the history of modern 
French verse in Symbolisles ei dicadents (1902). 

KAHNIS, KARL FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1814-1888), German 
Lutheran theologian, vras born at Greiz on the 22nd of December 
1814. He studied at Halle, and in 1850 was appointed professor 
ordinarius at Leipzig. Ten years later he was made canon of 
Meissen. He retired in 1886, and died on the 20th of June 
1888 at Leipzig. Kahnis was at first a neo-Lutheran, blessed 
by E. W. Ilengstenbcrg, and his pietistic friends. He then 
attached himself to the Old Lutheran party, interpreting Luther- 
anism in a broad and liberal spirit and showing some appre- 
ciation of rationalism His Luiherisch Deogmaitky htsioriseh- 
genetisch dargcsiellt (3 vols., 1861-1868; 2nd ed. in 2 vols., 
1874-1875), by making concessions to modern criticim, by 
spiritualizing and adapting the old dogmas, by attacking the 
idea of an infallible canon of Scripture and the conventional 
theory of inspiration, by laying stress on the human side of 
Scripture and insisting on the progressi\'e character of revelation, 
brought him into conflict with his former friends. A. W. 
Diekhoff, Franz Delitzsch {Fiir und wider Kahnis y 1863) and 
Hengstenberg {Evangelisclie Kirchenzeitung, 1862) protested 
loudly against the heresy, and Kahnis replied to Hengstenberg 
in a vigorous pamphlet, Zeugniss fiir die Grundwahrlieiten des 
Pfoiestantismus gegen Dr Hengstenberg (1862). 

Other works by Kalmis are Lehre vom Abendmahl (1851), Der 
inmre Gang des deuischen Protestantismus sett MtUt des vorigen 
Jahrhunderis (1854; 3rd cd. in 2 vols., 1874; trans., 7856); 

Christentum ufid JAdhertum (1871); Geschichie der deuischen Re forma • 
tioHy vol. i. (1872) ; Der Gang der Kirche in Lebensbildern (1881, &c.) ; 
and Vberdas V erhdUnis der alien Philosophie zum Christentum (1884). 

K’AI>F]ING fu. the capital of the province of Honan, China. 
It is situated in 34® 52' N., 114® 33' E., on a branch line of 
the Peking- Hankow railway, and forms also the district city of 
Siang-fu. A city on the present site was first built by Duke 
Chwang (774-700 b.c.) to mark off {k'ai) the boundary of his 
fief (fetig); hence its name. It has, however, passed under 
several aliases in Chinese history. During the Chow, Siiy and 
Tang dynasties (557''907) it was known as P'ien-chow. During 
the Wu-tai, or five dynasties (907-960), it was the Tung-king, or 
eastern capital. Under the Sung and Kin dynasties (960-1260) 
it was called P’ien-king. By the Yuan or Mongol dynasty 
(1260-1368) its name was again clianged to P'icn-liang, and 
on the return of the Cliinese to power with the establishment of 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), its original name was restored. 
The city is situated at the point where the last spur of the 
Kuen-lun mountain system merges in the eastern plain, and a 
few miles south of the Hwang-ho. Its position, therefore, lays it 
open to the destructive influences of this river. In 1642 it was 
totally destroyed by a flood caused by the dikes bursting, and 
on several prior and subsequent occasions it has suffered injur>' 
from the same cause. Tlie city is large and impo.sing» with 
broad streets and handsome buildings, the most notable of 
which are a twelve-storeyed pagoda 600 ft. high, and a watch 
tower from which, at a height of 200 ft*, the inhabitants are 
able to observe the approach of the yellow waters of the 
river in times of flood. The city wall forms a substantial 
protection and is pierced b>" five gates. The whole neighbour- 
hood, which is the. site of one of the earliest settlements of 
the Chinese in China, is full of hUiorical associations, and it 
was in this city that the Jews who entered China in ajd. 1163 
first established a colony. For many centuries these people 
held themselves aloof fiom the natives, and practised the 
rites of their religion in a temple built and supported by 
themselves. At last, however, they fell upon evil tnnes, and 
in 1851, out of the seventy famdies which constituted the 
original colony, only seven remained. For fifty years no rabbi 
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had ministered to the wants of this remnant. In 1853 the 
city was attacked by the T'ai-p'ing rebels, and, though at 
the first assault its defenders successfully resisted the enemy, 
it was subsequently taken. The captors looted and partially 
destroyed ths town. It has now little commerce, but contains 
several schools on Western lines — including a government college 
opened in 7902, and a militar}’- school near the railway station. 
A mint was established in 1905, and there is a district branch 
of the imperial post. The population— largely Mahommedan — 
was estimated (1908) at 200,000. Jews numbered about 400. 

KAILAS, a mounUin in Tibet. It is the highest peak of 
the range of mountains lying to the north of Laite Manasora- 
war, with an altitude of over 22,000 ft. It is famous in Sanskrit 
literature as Siva/s paradise, and is a favourite place of pil- 
grimage with Hindus, who regard it as the most sacred spot 
on earth. A track encircl.is the base of the mountain, and it 
lakes the pilgrim three weeks to complete the round, pros- 
trating liimself all the way. 

KAIN, the name of a sul>provincc and of a town o' KJiorasan, 
Persia. The sub-province extends about 300 in. N. to S., from 
Kh&i to Selstun, and about 150 m. W. to E., from the hills of 
Tun to the Afghan frontier, comprising the whole of south- 
western Khora.san. It is very* hilly, but contains many wide 
plains and fertile villages at a mean elevation of 4000 ft. It has 
a population of about 150,000, rears great numbers of camels 
and produces much grain, saffron, wool, silk and opium. The 
chief manufactures are felts and other woollen fabrics, princi- 
pally carpets, which have a world- wide reputation. The be.st 
Kaini carpets are made at Darakhsh, a village in the Zirkiih 
district and 50 m. N.E. of Birjend. It is divided into eleven 
administrative divisions : — Shtihilbad (with the capital Birjend), 
Nahurjan, Alghur, Tabas sunnT Khaneli, Zlrkuh, Shaklian, Kain, 
Nlinbuluk, Nchbandiin, Khusf, Arab Khaneh or Momenabad. 

The town of Kain, the capital of the sub-province until 1740, 
when it was supplanted by Birjend, is situated 65 m. N. of 
Birjend on the eastern side of a broad valley, stretching from 
N. to S., at the base of the mountain Abuzar, in 33" 42' N. and 
59'’ 8' E., and at an elevation of 4500 ft. Its population is 
barely 5000. It is .surrounded by a mud wall and bastions, 
and near it, on a hill rising 500 ft. above the plain, arc the ruins 
of an ancient castle which, together with the old town. W'as 
destroyed cither by Shah Rukh (1404-1447), a son, or by 
Baysunkur (d. 1^33), a grandson of Timur (Taineriane), who 
afterwards built a new town. After a time the Uzbegs to(»k 
possession and held the town until Shah Abbas 1 . (1587-1629) 
expelled them. In the iSth century it fell under the sway of the 
Afghans and remained a dcpc.ntlency of Herat until 1851. 
A large number of windmills are at work outside the town. The 
great mosque, now in a ruinous .state, war. built a.h. 796 (a.d. 
1394) by Karen b. Jamshid and repaired bv Yu.sof Dowlatyar. 

KAIRA, or Kiieda, a town and district of British India, 
in the northern division of Bombay. The town is 20 m. S.W. 
of Ahmedabad and 7 m. from Mchmadabad railway station. 
Pop. (1901), 10,392. Its antiquity is proved by the evidence of 
copperplate grants to have been known as early as the jth 
century. Early in the i8tli century it passed to tlie Babi family, 
with whom it remained till 1763, when it was taken by the 
Mahrattas; it was finally handed over to the British in 1803. 
It w*as a large military station till 1830, when the cantonment 
w*as removed to Deesa. 

The District of Kaira has an area of 1595 sq. m.; pop. 
(1901), 716,332, showing a decrease of 18% in the decade, due 
to the results of famine. Except a small corner of hilly ground 
near its northern boundary and in the south-ea.st and .south, 
where the land along the Mahi is furrowed into deep ravines, 
the district forms one unbroken plain, .sloping gently towards 
the south-west. Tbenorth and north-ea.st portions are dotted with 
patches of rich rice-land, broken by untilled tracts of low* brush- 
wood. The centre of the district is very fertile and highly 
cultivated; the luxuriant fields are surrounded by high hedges, 
and the whole country is clothed w ith clusters of shapely trees. 
To the west this belt of rich vegetation passes into a bare 


though well-cultivated tract of ricc-Iand, growing more bairren 
and open till it reaches the maritime belt, whitened by a .salMike 
crust, along the Gulf of Cambay. The chief rivers are the 
Mahi on the south-east and south, and the Sabarmati on the 
western boun^ry. The Malii, owing to its deeply cut l>ed and 
sandbanks, is impracticable for either navigation or irrigation ; 
but the waters of the Sabarmati arc largely utilized for the latter 
purpose. A smaller stream, the Khari, also waters a consider- 
able area by means of canals and sluices, TJie principal crops 
are cotton, millets, rice and pulse; the industries are culico- 
prmting, dyeing, and the manufacture of soap and glass, I'lie 
chief centre of trade is Nadiad, on the railway, with a cotton- 
mill. A special article of export is gAi, or clarifiecl butter. I'hc 
Bombay k Baroda railway runs through the district. The famine 
of 1899-1900 was felt more severely here than in any other part 
of the province, the loss of rattle being specially heavy. 

KAIRAWAN (Kerouan), the “ sacred city of Tunisia, 36 m. 
S. by W. b>' rail from Su.sii, and about 80 m. duo S. from the 
t^apital. Kairawan is built in iui open plain a little west of a 
stream which flows south to the Sidi-el-Hani lake. Of the 
luxuriant gardens and olive groves mentioned in the early Arabic 
accounts of the place hardly a remnant Is left. Kair0wan, 
in shape an irregular oblong, is surrounded by a cTencllated 
brick wall with towers and ba.stions and five gates, 'rhe city, 
however, spreads beyond the walls, chiefly to the so\ilh and 
west. Some of tlie finest treasures of Saracenic art in Tunisia 
are in Kairawan; but the city suffered greatly from the vulgari- 
zation which followed the Tvirkish conquest, and also from the 
blundering attempts of the French to restore Imilclings falling 
into ruin. The streets have been paved and planted with 
trees, but the town retains much of its Oriental asjieet. 'J’he 
houses arc? built round a central courtyard, and present nothing 
but bare walls to the street. The chief buildings are the mosques, 
which arc‘ open to Christians, Kaira wfin being the only town in 
Tunisia where this privilege is granted. 

In the nc))*thcrn cjuarter stands the? great mosque founded by 
Sidi Okba ibn Nafi, and containing his shrine and the tombs of 
many rulers of Tunisia. To the" outside it presents a heavy 
bultres.sed wall, with little of either grandeur or graco. It 
ionsi.sts of thn?e parts : a cloistexed court, from whu;h rises the 
ma.ssive and stately minJiret, the maksura or mosque proper, and 
the vestibule. The mali.cura is a rectangular domed c'hurnber 
divided by 296 marble? and porphyry columns into j? aisles, 
each aisle having 8 airhc.s. 'J’he central aisle is wider tiian the 
others, the columns being arranged by threes. All llic columns 
are Roman or Byzantine, and are the spoil of many ancient 
cities. Access to the central aisle is gained through a door of 
sculptured wikkI known as the Beautiful Gate. It ha.s an in- 
.scrip tion with the record of it.s construction. The walls iu-c? of 
painted plaster work; the miinbar or pulpit is of carved wood, 
each panel bearing a different design. The c:ourt Is surrounded 
by a double arcade with coupled columns. In all the mosque 
contains 439 columns, including two of alabaster given by one 
of the Byzantine emperors. 'l‘o tlu* MahomnK?daja mind the 
crowning distinction of the building Is tliat through divine 
iaspiration the founder was (‘nabled to set it absolutely true 
to Mecca. The mosque of Sidi Okba Is the prototyjx? of 
many other notable mosques (see Mosque). Of greater external 
beauty than that of Sidi Okba is the mosque of the Three (iates. 
Cufic inscriptions on the facade record its erection in the qlii and 
its restoration in the 15th century a.i>, Internally the mosque 
Is a single chamber supported by sixteen Roman columns. One, 
of the finest specimens of Moorish architecture in Kairawan is 
the zawia of Sidi Abid-el-Ghariani (d. c. a.d. 1400), one of the 
Almoravides, in whose family is the hereditary governorship 
of the city. The entrance, a door in a false arcade of black 
and white marble, leads into a court whose arches support an 
upper colonnade4 The town contains many other notable 
buddings, but none of such importance as the mosque of the 
Companion (i.e, of the Prophet), outside the walls to the N.W. 
This mo^ue is specially sacred as possessing what are said to be 
three hairs of the Prophet’s beard, buried with the saint, who 
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was one of the companions of Mahomet, (This legend gave rise 
to the report that the tomb contained the remains of Mahomet's 
barber.) I'he mosque consists of several courts and chambers^ 
and contains some beautiful stained glass. The court which 
forms the cntran(‘e to the shrine of the saint is richly adorned 
with tiles and plaster-work, and is surrounded by an arcade of 
white marble columns, supporting a painted wooden roof. The 
minaret is faced with tiles and is surmounted by a gilded crescent. 
The 19th-century mosque of Sidi Amar Abada, also outside the 
walls, is in the form of a cross and is crowned with seven cupolas. 
In the suburbs are huge cisterns, attributed to the 9th century, 
which still supply the city with water. The cemetery covers a 
large area and has thousands of Cufic and Arabic inscriptions. 

Formerly famous for its carpets and its oil of roses, Kairawan 
is now known in northern Africa rather for copper vessels, 
articles in morocco leather, potash and saltpetre. The town 
has a population of about 20,000, including a few hundred 
Europeans. 

Arab historians relate the foundation of Kairawftn by Okba with 
miraculous circumstances (Tabari ii. 63; Yaqutiv. 213). The date 
is variously given (see Weil, Gesch, d. Chalifeny i. 2^3 seq.); accord- 
ing to Talari it must have been before 670. The legend says that 
Okba determined to found a city wliich should be a rallying-point for 
the followers of Mahomet in Africa. He led his companions into 
the desert, and having exhorted the scii)ents and wild beasts, in the 
name of the Prophet, to retire, he struck his spear into the ground 
exclaiming “ Here is your Kairawan " (resting-place), so naming 
the city. ^ In the 8th century KairawSn was the capital of the 
province of Ifrikia governed by amirs appointed by the caliphs. 
Later it became the capital of the Aghlabite princes, thereafter 
following the fortunes ol the successive rulers of the country (see 
Tunisia : History). After Mecca and Medina Kairawan is the most 
sacred city in the eyes of the Mahominedans of Africa, and constant 
pilgrimages are made to its shrines. Until the time of the I^rcnch 
occupation no Christian was allowed to pass through the gates 
without a special permit from the bey, wliilst Jews were altogether 
forbidden to approach the holy city, Confcrai’y to expectation no 
opiK>sition was offered by the citizens to the occupation of the place 
by the French troops in 1881. On that occa.si(ni the native troops 
hastened to the mosques to perform their devotions; they were 
followed by European soldiers, and the mosques having thus been 
'♦ violated have reinaine<l open ever since to non-Mahommedans. 

See Murray's Handbook to Algeria and TuniSy by Sir R. L. Playfair 
(1895); A. M. Broadley, The Last Punic War: Tunis Past and 
Present (1882); and H. Saladin, Tunis et Kairouan (1908). 

KAISERSLAUTERN, a town in the Bavarian palatinate, on 
the Waldlauter, in the hilly district of Westrich, 41 m. by rail 
W. of Mannheim. Pop. (1905), 52,306. Among its educational 
institutions are a gymnasium, a Protestant normal school, a 
commercial school and an industrial museum. The house of 
correction occupies the site of Frederick Barbarossa's castle, 
which was demolished by the French in 1713. Kaiserslautern is 
one of the most important industrial towns in the j^alatinate. 
Its indu.stries include cotton and wool spinning and weaving, 
iron-founding, and the manufacture of beer, tobacco, gloves, 
boots, furniture, &c. There is some trade in fruit and in timber. 

Kaiserslautern takes its name from the emperor (Kaiser) 
Frederick L, who built a castle here about 1152, although it 
appears to have been a royal residence in Carolingian times. It 
became an imperial city, a dignity which it retained until 1357, 
when it passed to the palatinate. In 1621 it was taken by the 
Spanish, in 1631 by the Swedish, in 1635 by the imperial and 
in 1713 by the French troops. During 1793 and 1794 it was the 
scene of fighting; and in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 it was 
the base of operations of the second German army, under Prince 
Frederick Charles. It was one of the early stations of the 
Reformation, and in 1849 centre of the revolutionary 

spirit in the palatinate. 

See Lehmann, Urkundliche Gcschichie von Kaiserslautern (Kaisers- 
lautern, 1853), and E. Jost, Geschichte der Siadt Kaiserslautern 
(Kaiserslautern, 1886). 

KAISERSWERTH, a town in the Prussian Rhine province, on 
the right bank of the Rhine, 6 m. below Diisseldorf. Pop, (1905). 
24C2. It possesses a Protestant and a large old Romanesque 

' Though Okba founded his city in a desert place, excavations 
undertaken in 1908 revealed the existence of Roman ruins, including 
a temple of Saturn, in the neighbourhood. 


Roman Catholic church of the lath or 13th century, with a 
valuable shrine, said to contain the bones of St Suitbert, and has 
several benevolent institutions, of which the chief is the Diakon- 
issen Anstalt, or training-school for Protestant sisters of charity. 
This institution, founded by Pastor Theodor Fliedner (1800- 
1864) in 1836, has more than 100 branches, some being in Asia 
and America; the head establishment at Kaiserswerth includes 
an orphanage, a lunatic asylum and a Magdalen institution. 
The Roman Catholic hospital occupies the former Franciscan 
convent. The population is engaged in silk-weaving and other 
small industries. 

in 710 Pippin of Heristal presented the sits of the town to Bishop 
Suitb^t, wno built the Benedictine monastery round which the 
town gradually formed. Until 1214 Kaiserswerth lay on an island, 
but in that year Count Adolph V. of Berg, who was besieging it, 
dammed up efiectualiy one arm of the Rhine. About the beginning 
of the 14th century Kaisersv/erth, then an imperial city, came to 
the archbishopric of Ck>lognc, and afterwards to the duchy of 
Juliers, whence, after some vicissitudes, it finally passed into the 
possession o. the princes of the palatinate, whoso rights, long 
disputed by the elector of Cxjlogne, were legally settled in 1772. In 
1702 the fortress was captured by the Austrians and Prussians, and 
the Kaiserpfalz, whence the young emperor Henry IV. was abducted 
by Archbishop Anno of Cologne in io<)2, was blown up. 

Sec J. Dissclliofl, Das Dkaconissenmutterhaus eu Kaiserswerth 
(new cd., 1903; Eug. trans., 1883). 

KAITHAL, or Kythal, an ancient town of British India in 
Karnal district, Punjab. Pop. (1901), 14,408. It is said to have 
been founded by the mythical hero Yudisthira, and i.s con- 
nected by tradition with the monkey-god Hanuman. In 1767 
it fell into the hands of the Sikh chieftain, Bhai Desu Singh, 
who.se descendants, the bhais of Kaithal, ranked among the 
most powerful Cis-Sutlej chiefs. Their territories lapsed to the 
British in 1843. There remain the fort of the bhais, and several 
Mahommedan tombs of the T3th century and later. There is 
some trade in grain, sal-ammoniac, live stock and blankets ; and 
cotton, saltpetre, lac ornaments and toys arc manufactured. 

KAKAPO^ the Maori name, signifying “ night parrot," and 
frequently adopted by English writers, of a bird, commonly 
called by the British in New Zealand the “ ground-parrot " or 
“ owl-parrot." The existence of this singular form was first 
made known in 1843 by Ernst Dieflfenbach (2V(7t/f/5 in N. Zealand , 
ii. 194), from some of its tail-feathers obtained by him, and he 
suggested that it was one of the Cuculidacy possibly belonging 
to the genus Centropus, but he added that it v/as becoming scarce, 
and that no example had been seen for many years. G. R. Gray, 
noticing it in June 1845 (ZooL Voy. " Erebus " and “ Terror,'' 
pt. ix. p. 9), was alile to say little more of it, but very soon after- 
wards a skin was received at the Briti,sh Museum, of which, in 
the following September, he published a figure {Gen, BirdSy 
pt. xvii.), naming it Strigops'* habroptilus, and rightly placing 
it among the parrots, but he did not describe it technically for 
another eighteen months {Proc, ZooL Society, 1847, p. 61). Many 
specimens have now been received in Europe, so that it is repre- 
sented in most museums, and several examples have reached 
England alive. 

Iii habits the kakapo is almost wholly nocturnal,® hiding in 
holes (which in some instances it seems to make for itself) under 
the roots of trees or rocks during the day time, and only issuing 
forth about sunset to seek its food, which is solely vegetable in 
kind, and consists of the twigs, leaves, seeds and fruits of trees, 
grass and fern roots — some observers say mosses also. It some- 
times climbs trees, but generally remains on the ground, only 
using its comparatively short wings to balance itself in running 
or to break its fall when it drops from a tree — though not always 
then — being apparently incapable of real flight. It thus becomes 
an easy prey to the marauding creatures— cats, rats and so forth 
— ^which European colonists have, by accident or design, let 
loose in New Zealand. Sir G. Grey says it had been, within the 
memory of old people, abundant in every part of that country, 

- This generic term was subsequently altered by Van der Hoeven, 
rather pedantically, to StringopSy a spelling new generally adopted. 

® It has, however, been occasionally observed abroad by day; 

I and, in captivity, one example at least is said to have been as active 

I by day as by night, 
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but (writing in 1854) was then found only in the unsettled i 
districts. j 

The kakapo is about the size of a raven, of a green or brownish- 
green colour, thickly freckled and irregularly barred with dark 
brown, and dashed here and there with longitudinal stripes of 
light yellow. Examples are subject to much variation in colour 
and shade, and in some the lower parts are deeply tinged with 

ellow, Externally the most striking feature of the bird is its 

ead, armed with a powerful beak that it well knows how to use, 
and its face clothed with hairs and elongated feathers that 
sufficiently resemble the physiognomy of an owl to justify the 
generic name bestowed upon it. Of its internal structure little 
has been described, and that not always correctly. Its furcula 
has been said {Proc. ZooU Society, 1874, p. 594) to be “ lost,’' 
whereas the clavicles, which in most birds unite to form that 
bone, are present, though they do not meet, while in like manner 
the bird lias been declared {op. ciL, 1867, p. 6^4, note) to furnish 
among the Carinaiae ** the only apparent exception to the pres- 
ence of a keel ’’ to the sternum. The keel, however, is undoubt- 
edly there, as remarked by Blanchard (Ann. Nat. Sc., Zoolope, 
4th series, vol. xi. p, 83) and A. Milne Edwards {Ois. Foss, de la 
France, ii. 516), and, though much reduced in size, is nearly as 
much developed as in the Dodo and the Ocydrome. The aborted 
condition of tiiis process can hardly be regarded but in connexion 
with the incapacity of the bird for flight, and may very likely be 
the result of disuse. There can be scarcely any doubt as to the 
propriety of considering this genus the type of a separate family 
of Psittaci; but whether it stands alone or some other forms 
(Pezoporus or Geopsittacus, for example, which in coloration and 
habits present some curious analogies) should be placed with it, 
must await future determination. In captivity the kakapo is 
said to show much intelligence, as well as an affectionate and 
playful disposition. Unfortunately it does not seem to share 
the longevity characteristic of most parrots, and none that has 
been held in confinement appears to have long survived, while 
many succumb speedily. 

For further details sec (Jould’.s Birds of Australia (ii. 247), and 
Handbook (ii. 539); Dr Die Papageien (i. 241), and Sir Walter 

Bulier’s Bird's 'of New Zealand especially. (A. N.) 

KAKAR, a Pathan tribe on the Zhob valley frontier of Balu- 
chistan. The Kakars inhabit the back of the Suliman mountains 
between Quetta and the Gomal River ; they are a very ancient 
race, and it is probable that they were in pos.session of these 
slopes long before the advent of Afghan or Arab. They arc 
divided into many distinct tribes who have no connexion beyond 
the common name of Kakar. Not only is there no chief ol the 
Kakars, or general firgah (or council) of the whole tribe, but in 
most cases there are no recognized heads of the different clans. 
In 1901 they numbered 105,444. During the second Afghan 
War the Kakars caused .some annoyance on the British line of 
communications; and the Kakars inhabiting the Zhob valley 
were punished by the Zhob valley expedition of 1884, 

KALA-AZAR, or Dum-Dum fever, a tropical disease, character- 
ized by remittent fever, anaemia and enlargement of the spleen 
(splenomegaly) and often of the liver. It is due to a protozoon 
parasite (see Parasitic Disea.ses), discovered in 1900 by Leish- 
man in the spleen, and is of a malarial type. 'Ihe treatment i.s 
similar to that for malaria. In Assam good results have been 
obtained by segregation. 

KALABAGH, a town of British India in the Miunwali district 
of the Punjab. Pop. (1901), 5824. It is picture.squely situated 
at the foot of the Salt lange, on the right hank of the Indus, 
opposite the railway station of Mari. The houses nestle against 
the side of a precipitous hill of solid rock-salt, piled in succe.ssive 
tiers, the roof of each tier forming the street which passes in front 
of the row immediately above, and a cliff, also of pure rock-salt, 
towers above the town. The supply of salt, which is worked 
from open quarries, is practically inexhaustible. Alum also 
occurs in the neighbouring hills, and forms a considerable item 
of local trade. Iron implements are manufactured. i 

KALACH, also known as Donskaya, a village of S.E. I 
Russia, in the territory of the Don Cossacks, and a river port on 1 
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the Don, 31 m. N.E. of Nizhne-Chirskaya, in 43 30' E. and 48 
43' N. Its permanent population, only about 1200, increase.s 
greatly in summer. It is the terminus of the railway (45 m.) 
which connects the Don with Tsaritsyn on the Volga, and all the 
goods (especially fish, petroleum, cereals and timber) brought 
from the Caspian Sea up the Volga and destined for middle 
Russia, or for export through the Sea of Azov, arc unloaded at 
Tsaritsyn and sent over to Kalach on the Don. 

KAl^HANDl (formerly Karon n), a feudatory state of India, 
which was transferred from the Central Provinces to the Orissa 
division of Bengal in 1905. A range of the Eastern Ghats runs 
from N.E. to S.W. through the state, with open undulating 
country to the north. Area, 3745 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 350,529; 
estimated revenue, £8000; tribute, ;(8oo. The inhabitants 
mostly belong to the aboriginal race of Khonds. A murderous 
outbreak against Hindu settlers called for armed intervention 
in 1882. The chief, Raghu Ki.shor Deo, was murdered by a 
servant in 1897, during the minority of his son, Brij Mohan 
Deo, the state wa.s placed in charge of a British political agent. 
The capital is Bhawani Patna. 

KALAHARI DESERT, a region of South Africa, lying mainly 
between 20“ and 28 ’ S. and 19" and 24" E., and covering fully 
120,000 sq. m. The greater part of this territory forms the 
western portion of the (British) Bcchuanaland protectorate, but 
it extends .south into that part of Bcchuanaland annexed to the; 
Ciape and west into German South-West Africa. The Orange 
River marks its southern limit ; westward it reaches to the foot ol 
the Nama and Damara hills, eastward to the cultivable parts 
of Bcchuanaland, northward and north-westward to the va]Je> 
of the Okavango and the bed of Lake Ngami. The Kalahari, 
part of the immense inner table-land of South Africa, has an 
average elevation of over 3000 ft. with a general slope from cast 
to west and a dip northward to Ngami. Described hy Robert 
Moffat as the .southern Sahara,” the Kalahari resembles tJie 
great desert of North Africa in being generally arid and in being 
scored by the beds of dried-up rivers. It presents however 
many points of difference from the Sahara, I 1 ie .surfac’e soil 
is mainly red sand, but in placc.s limestone overlies shale and 
conglomerate.?. The ground is undulating ajul it.s appearance 
is comparable with that of the ocean at times of heavy swell. 
The crests of the wave.? are represented by sand dunes, rising 
from 30 to 100 ft. ; the troughs between the dunes vary greatly 
in breadt h. On the eastern liorder long tongues of .sand project 
into the veld, while the veld in places penetrates far into the 
desert. There are also, and especially along the river beds, 
exien.sivc mud flats. After heavy rain these become pans or 
lakes, and water is then also found in mud-bottomed pools along 
the beds of the rivers. The water in the pans is often brackish, 
and in .some ca.ses thickly encrusted with salt. Pans also occur 
in crater-like depre.ssions where rock rises above the de.sert sands. 
A tough, sun-bleached gras.s, growing knee-high in tufts at 
intervals of about 15 in., covers the dune.s and gives the 
general colour of the land.scapc. Considerable parts of the 
Kalahari, chiefly in the west and north, arc however covered 
with dense scrub and there are occasional patches of forest. 
Next to the lack of water the chief characteri.stics of the desert 
are the tuberous and herbaceous plants and the large numbers 
of big game found in it. Of the plants the most remarkable i.s 
the water-melon, of which both the bitter and .sweet variety are 
found, and which supplies both man and bea.st with water. The 
game includes the lion, leopard, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
buffalo, zebra, quagga, many kinds of antelope (among them 
the kudu and gnu), baboon and ostrich. The elephant, giraffe 
and eland are also found. The hunting of these three last namerl 
animals is orohibited, and for all game there is a close time from 
the beginning of September to the end of February. 

The climate is hot, dry and healthy, save in the neighbourhood 
of the large marshes in the north, where malarial fever is preva- 
lent. In thi.s region the drainage is N.E. to the great Makarikari 
marsh and the Botletle, the river connecting the marsh with the 
Ngami system. In the south the drainage is towards the Orange. 
The Molopo and the Kuruman, which in their upper course in 
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oastcm BechuanalancI are perennial streams, lose their water 
by evaporation and percolation on their way westward through 
the Kalahari. The Molopo, a very imposing river on the map, 
is dry in its lower stretches* The annual rainfall does not 
exceed lo in. It occurs in the summer months, September to 
March, and chiefly in thunderstorms. The country is suffering 
from progressive desiccation, but there is good evidence of an 
abundant supply of v/ater not far beneath the surface. In ti)e 
water-melon season a few white farmers living on the edge of 
the desert send their herds thither to graze. Such few spots as 
have been under cultivation by artificid irrigation yield excellent 
returns to the farmer; but the chief commercial products of the 
desert are the skins of animals. 

The Kalahari is the homo of wanckiiing^ Bushmen who live 
totirely by the ohaee, kiiliiig their prey ' with poisoned, arrows, of 
Ba-Kalahari, and along the western border of Hottentots, who are 
both hunters and cattle^rearers. The Ba-Kalahari (men of the 
lOdaliari), who constitute flbe majority of the inhabitants, appear 
to belong to the Batau tribe of the Bechuanas, now no longer 
having eeparate tribal existence, and traditionaliy reported to be 
the oldest of the Bechuana tribes. Their features are markedly 
negroid, though their skin is les.'j black than that of many negro 
peoples. They have thin legs and arms. The BayKalahari are 
said to have possessed enormous herds of large honied cattle until 
deprived of them and driven into the desert by a fresh migration of 
niore powerful BocUuaxia tribes. Unlike the Bushmen, and in spite 
of desert life, the Ba-Kalahari have a true passion for agriculture 
and cattle-breeding. They caiefully cultivate their gardens, though 
in many oases all they can grow 4 s a^ scanty supply of melons and 
pumpkins, ‘and they rear small herds of goats. They are also clever 
hunters, and from the neighbouring Bechuana chiefs ol)tain spears, 
knives, tobacco and dogs in exchange for the skins of the animals 
they kill. In disposition they arc peaceful to timidity, grave and 
almoBt morose. Livingstone states that he never saw Ba<' Kalahari 
children at l^ay. An ingenious method is employed lo obtain water 
where there is no open well or rumiing stream. To one end of a reeil 
about 2 ft. long a bunch of grass is tie<l, and this end of the rood is 
inserted in a hole dug at a spot where water i.s known to exist under- 
ground, the wot sand being rammed down firmly round it. An ostrich 
egg-shell, the usual water vessel, is placed on the ground alongside 
the reed. The water-drawer, generaliy a woman, then sucks up the 
water through the reed, dexterously stiuirting it into the adjacent 
egg-shell. To aid her aim she places tietwccn her lips a straw, the 
other end of which is inserted in the shell. The shells, when filled, 
are buried, the object of the Ba-Kalahari being to preserve their 
supplies from any sudden raid by Bushmen or other foe. Early 
travellers stated that no amount of bullying or bunting in a iia- 
Kalahari vlUage would result in a find of water ; but that on friendly 
relations being established the natives would bring a supply, 
however arid the district. The British government has since sunk 
weli.s in one or two districts. Though the Ba-Kaiahari have no 
religion in the strict sense of the word, tliey show traces of totemism, 
and as Batau, i.e. ** men of 1 he lion,'' revere rather than fear that 
beast. 

The Kalahari was first crossed to Lake N garni by David Living- 
stone, accompanied by WilUum C. Oswell, in 1849. In 1878-1879 a 
party of Boers, with alxmt throe hundred wagons, trekked from the 
Transvaal across the Kalahari to Ngami and thence to the hinterland 
of Angola. Many of the party, men, women and children, pcrisheil 
of thiilit during the jonmey. Survivors stated that in all )somo 
250 people and 9000 cactlc med. 

Sec Bkchuanaland. Die Kalaltari, by Dr Siegfried Passargo 
( 13 erlin, 1904), is a valuable treatise on the geology, topography, 
hydrography, clhntrte and flora of the desert, with maps and biblio- 
graphy. The author spent two years (1896-1898) in the Kalahari. 
See afco Mussionury Travels and h'esearches in South Africa, &c,, by 
David Livingstone (London, 1857). 

KALAMATA (officially KoXo/yicu, from an ancient town near 
the site), chief town of the modem Greek noniarchy of Messenia 
in the Morea, situated on the left bank of the Nedon, about 
£ m. from the sea. Pop. (1907), 13,123. There is a suburb on 
the right bank of the stream. On a hill behind the town are the 
ruins of a medieval castle, but no ancient Greek remains have 
been discovered, although some travellers have identified the 
site with that of the classical Fharae or Pherae, It is the seat 
of a court of justice and of an archbishop. During the middle 
ages it was for a time a fief of Ibfae ViUehardouin.s. In 1685 
Kalamata was captured by theiVenfitians; in 1770, and again 
in 1821, it was the revolutionary headquarters in the Morea. In 
1825 it was sacked by Ibrahim Pasha. Kalamata is situated in 
a very fruitful district, of which it is the emporium. The harbour, 
though recently improved, offers little shelter to shipping. 


Vessels load and discharge by means of lighters, the outer 
harbour having a depth at entrance of 24 ft. and inside of 14 ft. 
The inner harbour has a depth of 15 ft. and is sheltered by a 
breakwater 1640 ft. in length; in the ^winter months the fishing 
craft take shelter in the haven of Armyro. The silk industry, 
formerly important, still employs about . 300 women and girls 
in four spinning establishments. Olive oil and sifle are the chief 
exports. 

'kALAMAZOO, a city and the county-seat of Kalamazoo 
county, Michigan, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Kalan>azou 
River, about 49 m. S. of Grand Rapids and 144 m. W. of Detroit. 
Pop. (1900), 24404, of whom 4710 were foreign^bom; (Ui>. 
census, 1910), 39,437. It is served by the Michigjm Central, the 
Lake Sliore Michigan Southern, the Grand Rapids & Indiana, 
the Kalamazoo Lake Shore & Chicago, and tiie Chicago Kalama- 
zoo & Saginaw railways, and by interHcrrban electric lines. ^The 
dty has a public 4 ibrary,'^and is the ^eat of Kalamazoo Cofiege 
f Baptist), which grew out of the^Kalamazoo htemty institute 
(t833) and was chartered under its ‘present name in <855; the 
Michigan female seminary (Presbyterian), established in 1866; 
the Western^State normal school (1904); Nazareth Academy 
(1^7), for. girls; Barbour Hall (18^), a schooLfor boys; two 
private schools for the feeble-minded; and the Michigan asylum 
for the insane, opened in 1859. The surrounding ooun^ is 
famous for its ^e^, and the city is an important manufacturing 
centre, ranking third .among the cities of the state in the value 
of its factory products in 1904. The value of the factory pro- 
duct in 1904 was $13,141,767, an increase of 82-9 % since 1900. 
The waterworks and electric-lighting plant are owned and 
operated by the municipality. Kalamazoo was settled in 1829, 
was known as Bronson (in honour of Titu.s Bronson, an early 
9ettler):until 1836, was incorporated as the village of Kalamazoo 
in 1838,' and in 1884 became a city under a charter granted in 
the preceding year. 

KALAPUYA, or Callapooya, a tribe and slock of North 
American Indians, whose former range was the valley of the 
Willamette River, Oregon. They now numlw little more tlian 
a hundred, on a reservation on Grande Ronde reservation, 
Oregon. 

KALATt the capital of Baluchistan, situated in 29” 2' N. and 
35 ^ about 6780 ft. above sea-level, 88 m. from Quetta. 
The town gives its name also to a native state with an area, in- 
cluding Makran and Kharan,of 71,593 m^ and a population (1901) 
of 470,336. The word Kalat is derived from kala — a fortress ; 
and Kalat is the most picturesque fortress in the Baiuch high- 
lands. It crowns a low^hili, round the base of which dusters 
the closely built mass of flat*roofed mud houses which form the 
insignificant town. A fniri or citadel, having an imposing ap- 
I pearance, dominates the town, and contains within its walls the 
palace of the khan. It was in an upper room of this residence 
that Mehrab Khan, ruler of Baluchistan, was killed during the 
storming of the town and citadel by the British troops at the 
close of the first Afghan War in 1839. In 1901 it had a popu- 
lation of only 2000. The valleys immediately surrounding the 
fortress arc well cultivated and thickly inhabited, in spite of 
their elevation and the extremes of temperature to which they 
are exposed. Recent surveys of Baluchistan have determined 
the position of Hozdar or Khozdar (27" 48' N., 66“ 38' E.) to 
be about 50 m. S. of Kalat. Khozdar was the former capital 
of Baluchistan, and is as directly connected with the southern 
branches of the Mulla Pass as Kalat is with the northern, the 
Mulla being the andent trade route to Gandava (Kandabel) and 
Sind. In spite of the rugged and barren nature of the mountain 
districts of the Kalat highlands, the main routes through them 
(concentrating on Khozdar rather than on Kalat) are compara- 
tively easy. The old ** Pathan vat,'' the trade highway between 
Kalat and Karachi by the Hab valley, passes through Khozdar. 
From Khozdar anotW route strikes a little west of south to 
Wad, and then passes easily into Las Bela. This is the Kohan 
vat." A third route runs to NaJ, and leads to the head of the 
Kolwa valley (meeting with no great physical Obstruction), 
and then strikes into the open high road to Persia. Some of the 
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valleys about Kalat (Mastang, for instance) are y^ide and fertile, I 
full of thriving villages and strikingly picturesque; and in spite of j 
the great preponderance of mountain wilderness (a wilderness > 
which is, however, in many parts well adapted for the pasturage 
of sheep) existing in the ^rawan lotrlands almost equally with 
the Jalawan highlands, it is not difficult to understand the impor- 
tance which the province of Kalat, anciently called Turan (or 
Tubaran), maintained in the eyes of medieval Arab geographers 
(sec Baluchistan). New light has been thrown on the history of 
Kalat by the translation of an unpubKshed manuscript obtained 
at Tatta by Mr Tate, of the Indian Survey Department, who has 
added thereto notes from the Tufhat-ul-Kiram, for the use of 
which he was indebted to Khan Sahib Rasul Baksh, mukhtiarddr 
of Tatta. According to these authorities, the family of the khans 
of Kalat is of Aramc origin, and ixot, as is usuaHy stated, of 
Brahuic^xtraetibn. Thty belong to the Ahmadiai branch of the 
MirWari clan, which originally emigrated from Oman to the 
Kolwa vaMcy of Mekran. Thekhan Of Kalat, Mir Mahmud Khan, 
Who succeeded his father in <893, is the leading chieftain in the 
Balubh Confederacy. The revenue of the khttn is estimated at 
nearly £60,000, including subsidies from the British government; i 
and an accrued surplus of £240,000 has been invested in Indian * 
securities. ! 

See G. P. Tate, Kalat (Calcutta, 1896) ; Daluchistan District 
Gazetteer ^ vol. vi. (Bombay, 1907). (T. H. H.*) 

KALAT<*'1*«GH1LZAI, a fort in Afghanistan. It is situated on 
an isolated rocky eminence 5543 ft. above sea-level and 200 ft, 
above the plain, on the right bunk of the river Tarnak, on the 
road between Kabul and Kandahar, 87 m, from Kandahar and 
229 m. from Kabul, It is celebrated for its gallant defence by 
Captain Craigie and a sepoy garrison against the Afghans in the 
first Afghan War of 1842. In memory of this feat of arms, the 
12th Pioneers still bear the name of The Kalat-i-Ghilzai 
Regiment,^* and carry a special colour with the motto Invicta.” f 

KALB, JOHANN Baron de Kalb ’’) (1721-1780), German ' 
soldier in the American War of Independence, was born in 
Hiittendorf, near Bayreuth, on the 29th of June 1721. He was of 
peasant parentage, and left home when he was sixteen to become 
a butler ; in 1743 he became a lieutenant in a German regiment 
in the French service, calling himself at this time Jean de Kalb. 
He served with the French in the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, becoming captain in 1747 and major in 1756; in the Seven 
Years* War he was in tlie coros of the comte de Broglie, rendcr- 
ing great assistance to the French after Rossbach (November 
1757) and showing great bravery at Bergen (April 1759); and in 
1763 he resigned his commission. As secret agent, appointed by 
Choiseul, he visited America in 1768-1769 to inquire into the feel- 
ing of the colonists toward Great Britain. From his retirement at 
Milon la ChapeUe, Kalb went to Metz for garrison duty under 
de Broglie in 1775. Soon afterwards he received permission to 
volunteer in the army of the American colonies, in which the 
rank of major-general was promised to him by Silas Deane. 
After many delays he sailed with eleven other officers on the ship 
fitted out by Lafayette and arrived at Philadelphia in July 1777. 
His commission from Deane was disallowed, but the Continental 
Congress granted him the rank of major-general (dating from the 
15th of September 1777), and in October he joined the afmy, 
where his growing admiration for Washington soon led him to 
view with disfavour de Broglie’s scheme for putting a European 
officer in chief command. Early in 1778, as second in command 
to I-afayette for the proposed expedition against Canada, he 
accompanied Lafayette to Albany ; but no adequate preparations | 
had been made, and the expedition was abandoned. In April | 
1780 he was sent from Morristown, New Jersey, with his division I 
of Maryland men, his Delaware regiment and the ist artillery, to 
relieve Charleston, but on arriving at Petersburg, Virginia, he 
learned that Charleston had already fallen. In his camp at 
Buffalo Ford and Deep River, General Horatio Gates joined him 
on the 2Sth of July ; and next day Gates led the army by the short 
and desolate road directly towards Camden. On the iith-i3th 
of August, when Kalb advised an immediate attack on Rawdon, 
Gates hesitated and then marched to a position on the Salisbur>^- 


Charlottc road which he had previously refused to take. On the 
14th Cornwallis had occupied ( amden, and a battle took place 
there on the i6th when, the other American troops having broken 
and fled, Kalb, unhorsed and fighting fiercely at the head of his 
right wing, was wounded eleven times. He was taken prisoner 
and died on the 19th of August 1780 in Camden. Here in 1825 
Lafayette laid the corner-^onc of a monument to him. In 1887 
a statue of him by Ephraim Keyser was dedicated in Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

See Friedrich Leben des amerikanischen Generals Johann 

A'a/6 (Stuttgart, 1002; English version, privately printed, New 
York, 1870), which is summarized in George W, Greene's The 
German Element in the War of American independence (New York, 
X876). 

KALeHRBVTH (or Kalkreuth), FRIEDRICH ADOLF, 

Count von (1737-1818), Prussian soldier, entered- the regiment 
of Gardes du Corps in 1752, and in 1758 was adjutant or aide-de- 
camp to Frederick the Great’s brother, Prince Henry, with whom 
he served throughout the later stages of the Seven Years’ War. 
He won special distinction at the battle of Freiberg (Sept. 29, 
1762), for which Frederick promoted him major. Personal 
differences with Prince Henry severed their connexion in 1766, 
and for many years Kalckreuth lived in comparative retirement. 
But he made the campaign of the War of the Bavarian Succession 
as a colonel, and on the acces.sion of Frederick William II. was 
restored to favour. He greatly distinguished himself as a major- 
general in the invasion of Holland in 1787, and by 1792 had be- 
come count and lieutenant-general. Under Brunswick he tock 
a conspicuous part in the campaign of Valmy in 1792, the siege 
and capture of Mainz in 1793, and the battle of Kaiserslautern in 
1794. In the campaigns against Napoleon in 1806 he played a 
marked part for good or evil, both at Aueratiidt and in the miser- 
able retreat of the beaten Prussians. In 1807 he defended Danzig 
for 78 days against the French under Marshal Lefebvre, with far 
greater skill and energy than he had shown in the previous year. 
He was promoted field marshal soon afterwards, and conducted 
many of the negotiations at Tilsit. He died as governor of Berlin 
in xSi8. 

Tho DicUes du FeldmaricHal Kalckreuth were published byhi.s son 
(Paris, 18^4). 

KALCKREUTH^ LEOPOLD, Count von (1855- )> German 

painter, a direct descendant of the famous field marshal (see 
above), was born at Dusseldorf, received his first training at 
Weimar from his father, the landscape painter Count Stanislaus 
von Kalckreuth (1820-1894), and subsequently studied at the 
academies of Weimar and Munich. Although he painted some 
portraits remarkable for their power of expression, he devoted 
himself principally to depicting with relentless realism the 
monotonou.s life of the fishing folk on the sea-coast, and of the 
peasants in the fields. His palette is joyless, and almost melan- 
choly, and in his technique he is strongly influenced by the im- 
pressionists. He was one of the founders of the secessionist 
movement. From 1885 to 1890 Count von Kalckreuth was 
professor at the Weimar art school. In 1890 he resigned his pro- 
fe.ssorship and retired to his estate of HSckricht in Silesia, where 
he occupied himself in painting subjects drawn from the life of 
the country-folk. In 1895 he became a professor at the art 
school at ^rlsruhe. The Munich Pinakothek has his Rain 
bow ” and the Dresden Gallery his “ Old Age.” Among his 
chief works are the ” Funeral at Dachau,” Homewards,” 

Wedding Proces.sion in the Carpathian Mountains,” The 
Gleaners,” “ Old Age,” ” Before the Fish Auction,” ” Summer,” 
and “ Going to School.” 

See A, Ph. W. v. Kalckreuth, Gesch, der Herren, Freiherron md 
Grafen von Kalckreuth (Potsdahi, 1904) • 

KALEIDOSCOPE (from Gr. KaXo9, beautiful, effios, form, and 
cTKfytrtlVf to view). The article Reflection explains the sym- 
metrical arrangement of images formed by two mirrors inclined at 
an angle which is a sub-multiple of four right angles. This is 
the principle of the kaleidoscope, an optical toy which received 
its present form at the hands of Sir David Brewster about the 
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year 1815, and which at once became exceedingly popular owing 
to the beauty and variety of the images and the sudden and 
unexpected changes from one graceful form to another, A 
hundred years earlier R. Bradley had employed a similar arrange- 
ment which seems to have passed into oblivion {New Improvements 
of Planting and Gardening, 1710). The instrument has been 
extensively used by designers. In its simplest form it consists 
of a tube about twelve inches long containing two glass plates, 
extending along its whole length and inclined at an angle of 60 , 
The eye-end of the tube is closed by a metal plate having a small 
hole at its centre near the intersection of the glass plates. The 
other end is closed by a plate of muffed glass at the distance of 
distinct vision, and parallel to this is fixed a plate of clear glass. 
In the intervening space (the ohject-box) are contained a number 
of fragments of brilliantly coloured glass, and as the tube is 
turned round its axis these fragments alter their positions and 
give rise to the various patterns. A third reflecting plate is 
sometimes employed, the cross-section of the three forming an 
equilateral triangle. Sir David Brewster modified his apparatus 
by moving the object-box and closing the end of the tube by a 
lens of short focus which forms images of distant objects at the 
distance of distinct vision. These images take the place of the 
coloured fragments of glass, and they are .symmetrically multi- 
plied by the mirrors. In the polyangular kaleidoscope the angle 
between the mirrors can be altered at pleasure. Such instruments 
are occasionally found in old collections of philosophical appara- 
tu.s and they have been used in order to explain to students the 
formation of multiple images. (C. j. J.) 

KALERGIS, DIMITRI (Demetrios) (1803-1867), Greek 
statesman, was a Cretan by birth, studied medicine at Paris and 
nn the outbreak of the War of Greek Independence went to the 
Morea and joinc^d the insurgents. He fought under Karaiskakis, 
was taken prisoner by the Turks before Athens and mulcted of 
an ear; later he acled as aide-dc-camp to the French philhellene 
(olonel Fabvier and tq (k)unt Capo dTstria, president of Greece. 
In 1H32 he was promoted lieutenant-colonel. In 1843, 
nuind'er of a cavalry division, he was the prime mover in the 
insurrection which "f(»rced King Otto to dismiss his Bavarian 
ministers, lie was appointed military commandant of Athens 
and aide-dc-ramp to the king, l)ut after the fall of the Mavro- 
cordato ministry in 1845 forced to go into exile, and spent 
several years in London, where he became an intimate of Prince 
Louis Napoleon. In 1848 he made an abortive descent on the 
(ircek coast, in the hope of revolutionizing the kingdom. He 
was captured, but soon released and, after a stay in the island 
oi Zantc, wTni to Paris (1853). At the instance of the Western 
Powers he was recalled on the outbreak of the Crimean War and 
appointed minister of w'ar in the rec(mstituted Mavrocordato 
cabinet (1854). lie w’as, however, disliked by King Otto and 
his (’onsort.'and in OcU)l)er 1855 was forced to resign. In 1861 
lie was appointed minister plenipotentiary in Paris, in which 
( upacity he took an important part in the negotiations which 
followed the fall of the Bavarian dynasty and led to the accession 
of Prince George of Denmark to the Greek throne, 

KALEWALA, or Kai.evai.a, the name of the Finnish national 
epos. It takes its name from the three .sons of Kalewa (or 
iMnland), viz. the ancient Wainamdinen, the inventor of the 
sacred harpKantele; the cunning art-smith, Ilmarincn: and the 
gallant Lemminkiiinen, who is a sort of Arctic Don Juan, "i'he 
adventures of these three heroes are wound about a plot for 
securing in marriage the hand of the daughter of Louhi, a hero 
from Pohjola, a land of the cold north. Ilmarinen is .set to 
construct a magii’ mill, the Sanpo, which grinds out meal, salt 
and gold, and as this has fallen into the hands of the folk of 
Pohjola, it is needful to recover it. The poem actually opens, 
however, with n very poetical theory of the origin of the world. 
The virgin daughter of the atmosphere, Luonnotar, wanders for 
seven hundred years in space, until she bethinks her to invoke 
Ukko, the northern Zeus, who sends his eagle to her : this bird 
makes its nest on the knees of Luonnotar and lays in it seven 
eggs. Out of the substance of these eggs the visible world is 
n^e. But it is einplv and sterile until Wainumoinen de.scends 


upon it and woos the exquisite Aino. She disappears into space, 
and it is to recover from his loss and to find another bride that 
Wainamoinen makes his series of epical adventures in the dismal 
country of Pohjola. Various episodes of great strangeness and 
beauty accompany the lengthy recital of the struggle to acquire 
the magical Sanpo, which gives prosperity to whoever possesses 
it. In the midst of a battle the Sanpo is broken and falls into 
the .sea, but one fragment floats on the waves, and, being stranded 
on the shores of Fi^and, secures eternal felicity for that country. 
At the very close of the poem a virgin, Mariatta, brings forth a 
king who drives Wainamoinen out of the country, and this is 
understood to refer to the ultimate conquest of Paganism by 
Christianity. 

The Kalewala was probably composed at various times and b>' 
various bards, but always in sympathy with the latent traditions 
of the Finnish race, and with a mixture of symbolism and realism 
exactly accordant with the instincts of that race. While in the 
other antique epics of the world bloodshed takes a predominant 
place, the Kalewala is characteristically gentle, lyrical and even 
domestic, dwelling at great length on situations of moral beauty 
and romantic pathos. It is entirely concerned with the folk-lore 
and the traditions of the primeval Finnish race. The poem is 
written in eight-syllabled trochaic verse, and an idea of its style 
may be obtained from Longfellow’s Hiawatha, which is a pretty 
true imitation of the Finnksh epic. 

Until the 19th century the Kalewala existed only in fragments in 
the memories and on the lips of the peasants. A collection of a few 
of these scattered songs was published in 1822 by Dr Zacharies 
Topelius, but it was not until 2835 that anything like a complete 
and systematically arranged collection was given to the world by 
Dr Elias Lonnrot. For years Dr Lonnrot wandered from place to 
place in the most remote districts, living with the peasantry, and 
taking down from their lips all that they knew of their popular songs. 
Some of the most valuable were di.sc()vcrcd in the governments of 
Archangel and Olonetz. After unwearitul diligence Lonnrot was 
successful in collecting 22,000 lines. These he arranged as methodi- 
cally as he could into thirty-two runes or cantos, which he published 
exactly as he heard them sung or chanted. Continuing his re- 
.searcFcs. Dr Lonnrot published in 2849 a new edition of 22,793 
verses in fifty runes. A still more complete text was published by 
A. V. l^'orsman in 2887. The importance of this indigenous epic 
was at once recognized in Europe, and translations were made into 
Swedish, German and French. Several translations into Eng.isli 
exist, the fullest being that W J. M. Crawford in 2888. The best 
foreign editions are those of C^astren in Swedish (2844), Leouzon Ic 
Due in French (2845 and 280b), Schiefner in German (2852). (£. G.) 

KALGAN (Ciiang-Chia K’ow), a city of China, in the pro- 
vince of Chih-li, with a population estimated at from 70,000 to 
100,000. It lie.s in the line of the Great Wall, 122 m. by rail N.W. 
of Peking, commanding an important pass between C^hina and 
Mongolia. Its position is stated as in 40“ 50' N. and 1 14 54' E., 
and its height above the sea as 2810 ft. The valley amid the 
mountains in which it is situated is under excellent cultivation, 
and thickly studded with villages. Kalgan consists of a walled 
town or fortress and suburbs 3 m. long. The streets are wide, 
and excellent shops arc abundant; but the ordinary houses have 
an unusual appearance, from the fact that they arc mostly roofed 
with earth and become covered with green-sward. Large 
quantities of soda arc manufactured ; and the town is the scat 
of a very extensive transit trade. In October 1900 it was con- 
nected by railway with Peking. In early autumn long lines of 
camels come in from all quarters for the conveyance of the tea- 
chests from Kalgan to Kiakhta ; and each caravan usually makes 
three journeys in the winter. Some Russian merchants have 
permanent residences and warehouses just outside the gate. On 
the way to Peking the road passes over a beautiful bridge of seven 
arches, ornamented >vith marble figures of animals. The name 
Kalgan is Mongolian, and means a barrier ct “ gate-beam." 

KALGOORLIE» a mining town of Western Australia, 24 m. 
by rail E.N.E. of Coolgardie. Pop. (2901), 6652. It is a thriving 
town with an electric tramway sendee, and is the junction of four 
lines of railway. The gold-field, discovered in 2893, is ver\' 
rich, supporting about 15.000 miners. The toi^m is supplied 
with water, like Coolgardie, from a source near Perth 360 m. 
distant. 
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KALI (black), or Kali Ma (the Black Mother), in Hindu 
mythology, the pddess of destruction and death, the wife 
of Siva. According to one theory, Calcutta owes its name to 
her, being originally Kalighat, “ Kali's landing-place." Siva’s 
consort has many names (f.g. Durga, Bhawani, Parvati, &c.). 
Her idol is black, with four arms, and red palms to the hands. 
Her eyes are red, and her face and breasts are besmeared with 
blood. Her hair is matted, and she has projecting fang-like teeth, 
between which protrudes a tongue dripping with blood. She 
wears a necklace of skulls, her earrings are dead bodies, and she 
is girded with serpents. She stands on the body of Siva, to 
account for which attitude there is an elaborate legend. She is 
more worshipped in Gondwana and the forest tracts to the east 
and south of it than in any other part of India. Formerly 
human sacrifice was the essential of her ritual. The victim, 
always a male, was taken to her temple after sunset and im- 
prisoned there. When morning came he was dead : the priests 
told the people that Kali had sucked his blood in the night. At 
Dantewara in Bastar there is a famous shrine of Kali under the 
name of Danteswari. Here many a human head has been 
presented on her altar. About 1830 it is said that upwards of 
twenty-five full-grown men were immolated at once by the raja. 
Cutting their flesh and burning portions of their body were 
among the acts of devotion of her worshippers. Kali is goddess 
of smaJl-pox and cholera. The Thugs murdered their victims 
in her honour, and to her the sacred pickaxe, wherewith their 
graves were dug, was consecrated. 

The Hook-swinging Festival (Churruk or Churuch Pujo), 
one of the most notable celebrations in honour of the 
goddess Kali, has now been prohibited in British territory. 
Those who had vowed themseh es to self-torture submitted to 
be swung in the air supported only by hooks passed through the 
muscles over the blade-bones. These hooks were hung from a 
long crossbeam, which see-sawed upon a huge upright pole. 
Hoisted into the air by men pulling down the other end of the 
see-saw beam, the victim was then whirled round in a circle. 
The torture usually lasted fifteen or twenty minutes. 

See A. A. Macdoncll, Vedic Mythology (Stra.ssburg, 1897). 

KALIDASA, the most illustrious name among the writers of 
the second epoch of Sanskrit literature, whicli, as contrasted 
with the age of the Vedic hymns, may be characterized as the 
period of artificial poetry. Owing to the absence of the historical 
sense in the Hindu rac’e, it is impo.ssiblc to fix with chronological 
exactness the lifetime of either Kfilidasa or any other Sanskrit 
author. Native tradition places him in the ist century n.c. ; 
but the evidence on which this belief rests is worthless, The 
works of the poet contain no allusions by which their date can 
be directly determined; yet the extremely corrupt form of the 
J^rakrit or popular dialects spoken by the women and the sub- 
ordinate characters in his play.s, as compared with the Prakrit 
in inscriptions of ascertained age, led such authorities as Weber 
and lessen to agree in fixing on the 3rd century a.d. as the 
approximate period to which the writings of KAlidfisa should 
be referred. 

He was one of the “ nine gems " at the court of King Vikra- 
maditya or Vikrama, at Ujjain, and the tendency is now to 
regard the latter as having flourished about a.d. 375; others, 
however, place him as late as the 6th century. The riclincss of 
his creative fancy, his delicacy of sentiment, and his keen appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature, combined with remarkable 
powers of description, place Kalidasa in the first rank of Oriental 
poets. The effect, however, of his productions as a whole is 
greatly marred by extreme artificiality of diction, which, though 
to a less extent'than in other Hindu poets, not unfrequently 
takes the form of puerile conceits and plays on words. In this 
respect his writings contrast ver\^ unfavourably with the more 
genuine poetr\’ of the Vedas. Though a true poet, he is wanting 
in that artistic sense of proportion so characteristic of the Greek 
mind, which exactly adjusts the parts to the whole, and combines 
form and matter into an inseparable poetic unity. K^lid&sa’s 
fame rests chiefly on hh: dramas, but he is also distinguished as 
an epic and a lyric poet. 


He wrote tliree plays, the plots of w^hich all bear a general resem- 
blance, inasmuch as they consist of lo\c intrigues, which, after 
numerous and seemingly insurmountable impediments of a similar 
natuic, are ultimately brought to a successful conclusion. 

Of these, SakuntalS is that which has always justly enjoyed the 
greatest faine and popularity. The unqualified praise bestowed 
upon it by Goethe suflicicntly guarantees its iwetic merit. There 
are two recensions of the text in India, the Bengali and the DevanA- 
gari, the latter Ixsing generally considered older and i)urcr. Sakun- 
tald was first translated into English by Sir William Jones (Calcutta, 
1789), who used the Bengali recension. It was soon after translated 
into German by G. Forster (1791; new ed., Leipzig, 1879). An 
edition of the Sanskrit original, with h'rench translatu)n, was pub- 
lished by A. L. Ch^zy at I^ris in I his formed the basis of a 

translation by H. liirzel (Zurich, 1830); later trans. by L. I'rilze 
(Chemnitz, i87()). Other tiditions of the lk*ngali recension were 
published by Prema Chanclra (Calcutta, i8()o) for the use of European 
students and by H. Pischel (znd ed., Kiel, 1880). The Devanagari 
recension was first edited by O. Bdhtlingk (Ikmn, 1842), with a 
German translation. On this were baseil the succe.ssive German 
translations of E. Meier (Tiibingen, 1851) and E. I-obodanz (8tli 
ed., Leipzig, 1892). The same recen.sion has been edite<l by Dr C. 
Burkharcl with a Sanskrit-Latin vocabulary and slu>rt Pnlkiit gram 
mar (Breslau, 1872), and by Professor Moiiior Williams (Oxford, 2111 i 
ed., 1870), w’ho also translated the drama (5tli etl., 1887). There is 
another translation by P. N. J^'ltankar (I’oona, j 888- ). There 

are also a South Indian and a Ca.shmir ri^ceihsion. 

The Viktamorvasi^ or Vrvasi won by Valour ^ aliounds with fine 
lyrical passages, and is of all Indian dramas second only to Sakuntalii 
in poetic beauty. Jt was editwl by K. Leiiz (Berlin, 18 ^3) and trans- 
lated into German by C. (i. A. lldfer (Ik?rlin, 18^7), by B. Hirzel 
(1838), by E. Lohedanz (Leipzig, i8(>D and h*. Bollen.sen (Petersburg, 
1845). There is also an English edition bv Monicr VV'illiams, a 
metrical and prose version by JTofessor H. ll. Wilson, and a literal 
prose translation by JTofessor 1 C. Cowell (1851). Tlie latest 
editions are by S. 1 \ Pandit (Bombay, 1879) and K. B. Paranjpe 
(ibid. 1898). 

The third play, cnlilletl Mdlavikd^niutitra, has considerable 
poetical and dramatic merit, but is conf<^s.st«lIy inferior to the other 
tw'o. It pos.ses.scs Iht* advantage, howeviT, that its liero Agniniitra 
and its heroine MillavikS are more ordinary ami human characters 
than those of the other jilays. It is edited by (). 1’. i'nllberg 
(lionn, 1840), by Shankar Pandit, with ICnglish notes (iH(h>), and 
S. S. Ayyar (Poona, r89<»); translated into (ierman by A. Webei 
(1850), and into English by C. 11. Tawncy (2nd (‘d., ('alculta, 1898), 
Two epic poems are alsio atlribnled to Kfllida.sa. The longer of 
these is entitled Jtaghuvamsa, the snl)ject of which is tluf same as 
that of the Rurndyanuj viz. tlie history of Kama, but beginning with 
a long account of his ancestors, tlie ancient rulers of Ayodhya 
(ed. by A. F. Stcnzler, Umdon, 1832; and with ICng. trans. anti notes 
by (iopal Raghunath .Nandargikar, J^iona, i8<j|7; verse trans. by 
P. de Lacy Johnstone, 1902). The other epic i.s the h’umdrasam- 
lihava^ the theme of whicli is the birtli of KuinAra, otherwise called 
Kfirtlikeya or Skanda, god of war (ed. by Steiizler, Lonrlon, 18 ^8; 
K. M. Banerjea, 3rd ed , Calcutta, 1872; Parvanikara ami J’arab, 
liombay, 1893; and M. K. Kale and S. R. Dharadhara, ibiil. 1907; 
Eng. trans, by R. T. Cirirfith, 1879). Though containing many line 
passages, it is tame as a whole. 

His lyrical iK)ems are tht^ Mrghaduta and the lUtusamhdra. 'riie 
Meghaduta, or the Cloiid-Mtrssenger, describtis the complaint of an 
exiled lover, and the mes.sage he sends to his wife by a cloud. Jt i.s 
full of deep feeling, and alumnds with fine descriptions of the 
Ijcauties of nature. It was t^dited with free English tran.slatiun by 
II. H. Wilson (Calcutta, 1813), and by J. Gildirmeister (Bonn, 1841); 
a German adaptation by M. Miiller appeared at Kdnig.slx?rg (1847), 
and one by C. Schiitz at Bielefeld (1859). Jt was edited by l\ 
Johnson, with vocabulary and Wilson’s metrical translation (London, 
1867); later editions by K. P. J'arab (liombay, 1891) and K. B. 
Pathak (Pex^na, 1894). 1 'he Ilttusamhdra, or Collection of the 
Seasons, is a short poem, of less importance, on the six sc*asons of 
the year, There is an edition by P. von Bohlcn, with prose Latin 
and metrical German tran.slation (Leipzig, 1840); Eng. trans. by 
C. S. Sitaram Ayyar (liombay, 1897). 

Another pajin, entitled the Nalodaya, or Rise of \ala, edited by 
F. Bcnary (Berlin, 1830), W. Vates (Calcutta, 184.1) and Vidyasagara 
(Calcutta, 1873), *** ^ treatment of the story of Nala and Damayanli, 
but describes especially the restoration of .\ala to prosj>erity and 
power. It has been ascribed to the cclcbraleri KahdAsa, but was 
probably written by another pf)et of the .same name. It is full 0/ 
most absurd verbal conceits and metrical extravagances. 

So many poems, partly of a very different stamp, are attributed 
to K&lid&sa that it is scarcely possible to avoid the necessity of 
iuisuming the existence of more authors than one of that name. It 
is by no means improbable that there were three poets thus named; 
indeeil modern native astronomifrs are so convinced of the existence 
of a triad of authors of this name that they apply the term KftJidasa 
to designate the number three. 

On Kalid&sa generally, see A. A. Macdonell's History of^ Sanskrit 
Literature (1900), and on his date G. Huth, Die Zeit des K, (Berlin, 
18^) (A. A. M.) 
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KALIMPONG, a village of British India, in the Darjeeling 
district of Bengal, 4000 ft. above sea-level; pop. (1901), 1069. 
It is a frontier market for the purchase of wool and mules from 
Tibet, and an important agricultural fair is held in November. 
In 1900 Kalimpong was chosen by the Church of Scotland as the 
site of cottage homes, known as St Andrew’s Colonial Homes, 
for the education and training of poor European and Eurasian 
children. 

KALINGA, or Calinga, one of the nine king^doms of southern 
India in ancient times. Its exact limits varied, but included 
the eastern Madras coast from Pulicat to Chicacole, running 
inland from the Bay of Bengal to the Eastern Ghats. The name 
at one time had a wider and vaguer meaning, comprehending 
Orissa, and possibly extending to the Ganges valley. The Kalinga 
of Pliny certainly included Orissa, but latterly it seems to have 
been confined to the Telugu-speaking country; and in the 
time of Hsiian Tsang (630 a.d.) it was distinguished on the south 
and west from Andhra, and on the north from Odra or Orissa. 
Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, speaks of Kalinga as one 
division of the (‘ountry of Telinga. Hsuan Tsang speaks of 
Kalinga (‘* Kic-ling-kia ”) having its capital at wliat hius been 
identified with the site either of Rajahmundry or (!oringa. 
Both these towns, as well as Singapur, Calingapatam and Chica- 
cole, share the honour of having been the chief cities of Kalinga 
at different periods; but inscriptions recently deciphered seem 
to prove that the capital of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinga was 
at Mukhalingam in the Ganjam district. 

KAUNJAR, a town and hill fort of British India in the Banda 
district of the United Provinces. Pop. (1901), 3015. The fort 
stands on an isolated rock, the termination of the Vindhya 
range, at an elevation of 1203 ft., overlooking the plains of 
Bundelkhand. Kalinjar is the most characteristic specimen of 
the hill-fortresses, originally hill-shrines, of central India. Its 
antiquity is proved by its mention in the Mahdhharala. It was 
besieged by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1023, and hero the Afghan 
emperor Sher Sliah met his death in 1 545, and Kalinjar played 
a prominent part in hi.story down to the time of the Mutiny in 
1857, when it was held by a small British garrison. Botli the 
fort and the town, which stands at the f(K)t of the hill, are of 
interest to the antiejuary on account of their remains of temples, 
sculptures, inscriptions and caves. 

KALIR I QALIR], ELEAZER, Hebrew liturgical poet,# whose 
hymns {piyyutim) are found in profusion in the festival prayers 
of the German synagogal rite. The age in wliich he lived is 
unknown. Some (basing the view on Saadiah’s Sejer ha-galuy) 
place liim as early as the 6th century, others regard him as 
.l>elonging to the Toth century. Kalir’s style is powerful but 
involved; he may be described as a Hebrew Browning. 

Some beautiful renderiiiRS of Kalir's poems may be found in the 
volumes of Davis tt Adler's edition of the German Festival I^ayers 
entitled Service of the Synagogue. 

KALISCH, ISIDOR (1816-1886), Jewish divine, was born at 
Krotoschin in Prussia on the 15th of Nov’ember 1816, and was 
educated at Berlin, Breslau and Prague. In 1848 he came to 
London, but passed on in 1849 to America, where he ministered 
as rabbi in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Detroit and Newark, 
New Jersey. At Newark from 1875 he gave himself entirely 
to literary work, and exercised a strong influence as leader of 
the radical and reforming Jewish party. 

Among his works arc Wegweisen fiir ratiomite Forschungen ^ den 
biblischen Schriften (1853); and translations of Nathan der Weise 
(1869); Sepher Jezirah (1877); and Muni’s Hiztofy of Philosophy 
among the Jews (1881). He also wrote a good deal of Gertnan and 
Hebrew verse. 

KALlSCHy MARCUS (or Maurice) (1828—1885), Jewish scholar, 
was born in Pomerania in 1828, and died in England 1885. 
He was one of the pioneers of the critical study of the Oid 
Testament in England. At one time he was secretar}^ to the 
Chief Rabbi ; in 1853 he became tutor in the Rothschild family 
and enjoyed leisure to produce his commentaries and other 
works. The first instalment of his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch was Exodus (1855); this was followed by (1858) and 


Leviticus in two parts (1867-1872). Kalisch wrote before the 
publication of WcUhausen’s works, and anticipated him in some 
important points. Besides these works, Kalisch published in 
1877-1878 two volumes of Bible studies (on Balaam and Jonah), 
He was also author of a once popular Hebrew grammar in two 
volumes (1862-1863). In 1880 he published Path and Goal, a 
brilliant discussion of human destiny. His commentwies are 
of permanent value, not only because of the author’s originality, 
but also because of his erudition. No other works in English 
contain such full citations of earlier literature. ( 1 . A.) 

KALISPEL, or Pend d’Oreillb, a tribe of North American 
Indians of Salishan stock. They formerly ranged the country 
around Pend d’Oreille Lake, Washington. They number some 
600, and are settled on a reservation in Montana. 

KALISZ, a government of Russian Poland, having Prussia on 
the W., and the governments of Warsaw and Piotrkow on the E. 
Its area is 4390 sq. m. Its surface is a lowland, sloping towards 
the west, and is drained by the Prosna and the Warta and their 
tribuUries, and also by the Bzura. It was formerly covered 
with countless small lakes and thick forests ; the latter are now 
mostly destroyed, but many lakes and marshes exist still. 
Pop. (1897), 844,358 of whom 427,978 were women, and 113,609 
lived in towns; estimated pop. (1906), 983,200. They are chiefly 
Poles. Ronmn Catholics number 83 %; Jews and Protestants 
each amount to 7 %. Agriculture is carried to perfection on 
a number of estates, as also livestcnk breeding. The crops 
principally raised are r>^c, wheat, oats, barley and potatoes. 
Various domestic trades, including the weaving of linen and wool, 
are carried on in the villages. There are some factories, pro- 
ducing chiefly cloth and cottons. The government is divided 
into eight districts, the chief towns of wliich, with their popula- 
tions in 1897, *4^0 : Kalisz (21,680), Kolo (9400), Konin (8530), 
Leezyea (8863), Slupec (3758), Sieradz (7019), Turek (8141) 
and Wielun (7442). 

KALISZ, the chief town of the alwve government, situated m 
51’' 46' N. and j 8 E., 147 m. by rail W.S.W. of Warsaw, on the 
banks of the Prosna, whicli there forms the boundary of Prussia. 
Pop. (1871), 18,088; (1897), 21,680, of whom 37 % were Jews. 
It is one of the oldest and finest cities of Poland, is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic bishop, and possesses a castle, a teachers’ insti- 
tute and a large public park. The industrial establishments 
comprise a brewery, and factories for ribbons, cloth and sugar, 
and tanneries. 

Kulisz i.s identified with the Calisia of Ptolemy, and its antiquity 
is indicated by the abundance of coins and othex objects of ancient 
art which have been discovered on the site, as well ns by the numerous 
burial mounds existing in the vicinity. It was the scene of the 
decisive victory of Augustus the Strong of Poland over tlie Swedes 
on the 29th of October 1700, of several minor conflicts in 1813, and 
of tJie friendly mooting of the Russian and I^russiau troops in 1835, 
in memory of which an iron obelisk was erected in the town by 
Nicholas I. in 1841. The treaty of 1813 betw^een Russia and I*russia 
was signed here. 

KALK, a town in the Prussian Rhine province, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, 2 m. E. of Cologne^ Pop. (1905), 25,478. 
Kalk is an important junction of railw^ay lines connecting Cologne 
with places on the right bank of the river. It has various iron 
and chemical industries, brickw'orks and breweries, and an 
electric tramway joins it with Cologne. 

KALKAS, or Khalkas, a Mongoloid t^ople mainly concen- 
trated in the northern steppes of Mongolia near their kinsmen, 
the Buriats. According to Sir H. Howorth they deri\e their 
name from the river Kalka, which runs into the feuir lake. Of 
all Mongolians they physically differ most from the true Mongol 
type (see Mongols). Their colour is a brown rather than a 
yellow, and their eves are open and not oblique. They ha\*e, 
however, the broad flat face, high cheekbones and lank black 
hair of their race. They number some 250,000, and their terri- 
tory is divided into the lour khanates of Tushetu (Tushiyetu), 
Tsetien (Setzen), Sai’noi’m (Sain Noyan) and jesaktu ( Jassaktu). 

KALKBREMBR, MtlBARlCH WILMELM ( 17 V 1 S 49 ), 
German pianist and composer, son of Christian Kalkbrenner 
(1755-1S06), a Jewish musician of Cassel, was educated at the 
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Paris Conserv atoire, and soon began to play m public. From 
1814 to 1823 he was well known as a brilliant performer and a 
successful teacher in J^ndon, and then settled in Paris, dying at 
Enghien, near there, in 1849. He became a member of the Paris 
piano-manufacturing firm of Pleyel & Co., and made a fortune 
by his Inisiness and his art combined. His numerous com- 
positions are less remembered now than his in.struction-book, 
with “ studies,” wdiich have had considerable vogue among 
pianists. 

KALLAT, BENJAMIN VON (1839-1903), Austro-Hungarian 
statesman, w^as bom at Budapest on the 22nd of December 1839. 
His family derived their name from their estates at Nag>’ Kallo, 
in Szabolcs, and claimed descent from the Balogh Semjen 
tribe, which colonized the counties of Borsod, Szubolcs, and 
Siatmar, at the close of the 9th centiii*};, when the Mag\’ars 
conquered Hungary. They played a prominent piirt in Hun- 
garian history as early as the reign of Koloman (1095-1114); 
and from King Matthias Corvinus (1458-1490) they reueived 
their estates at Mezd Tur, near Kec.skem^t, granted to Michael 
Kallay for his heroic defence of ]ajce in Bosnia, and still held by 
his descendants. The father of Benjamin von Kdllay, a superior 
official of the Hungarian government, died in 1845, and his 
widow, who survived until ic)03, devoted herself to the education 
of her son. At an e^ly age l^illay manifested a deep interest 
in politic.s, and especially in the Eastern Question. He travelled 
in Russia, European Turkey and Asia Minor, gaining a thorough 
knowledge of Greek, Turkish and several Slavonic! languages. 
He became as proficient in Servian as in his nati\ c tongue. In 
1867 he entered the Hungarian Diet as Conservative deputy fur 
Miihlbach (Szasy-Szebes); in 1869 lie was appointed consul- 
general at Belgrade; and in 1872 he vi.sited Bosnia for the first 
time. His views on Balkan questions strongly influenced 
Count Andrassy, the Austro-Hungarian minister for foreign 
aflairs. Leaving Belgrade in 1875, he resumed his seat in the 
Diet, and shortly afterwards found^ the journal X'e/e/ Nepe^ or 
Eastern Folk, in whic’h he defended the vigorous policy of 
AndrAssy. After the Russo-Turkish War of 1878 he went to 
Philippopolis as Austro-Hungarian envoy extraordinary on the 
International Eastern Kumelian Commission. In 1879 he became 
second, and soon afterwards first, departmental chief at the 
foreign office in Vienna. On the 4th of June 1882 he was 
ap)pointed imperial mini.ster of finan{!c and administrator of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the distim tion with which he 
filled this office, for a period of 21 years, is his chief title to fame 
(see Bosnia and Herzegovina). Kdllay was an honorary 
member of the Budapest and Vienna academies of science, and 
attained some eminence as a writer. He translated ]. S. Mill’s 
Liberty into Hungarian, adding an introductory critique; while 
his version of Galatea, a play by the Greek dramatist .S. N. 
Basilrades (1843-1874), proved successful on the Hungarian 
stage. His memographs on Sen'ian history {Gcschichte der 
Set^en) and on the Oriental ambition of Russia {i.He Orientpolitik 
Rusdands) were translated into Gerimm by J. H. Sch wicker, 
and published at Leipzig in 1878. But, in his own opinion, hi.s 
masterpitoe was an academic oration on the political and geo- 
graphical position of Hungary as a link between East and West. 
In 1873 Kallay married the countess Vilma Bcthlen, who bore 
him two daughters ami a son. His popularity in Bosnia was 
partly due to the tact and personal charm of his wife. He died 
on the j^th of July 1903. 

KALMAE (Calmar), a seaport of Sweden on the Baltic coast, 
chief town otf die district {idn) of Kalmar, 250 m, S.S.W. of 
Stockholm l)y raiL Pop. (1900), 12,715. It lies opposite the 
island of Oland, mainly on two small islands, but partly on the 
mainland, where there is a pleasant park. The streets are 
regnlar, and most of the houses are of w'ood. The principal 

S ^lic edifices, however, are constructed of Kmestone from 
iland, inoluding the cathedral, built by Nicodeimis Tessin and 
his son ‘Kicodemus in the second half of the 17th oentury. 
Kalmar, a town of great antiquity, was formerly strongK' forti- 
fied, and there remains the island-fortress of Kahnamahus, 
dating partly from the 12th century, but mainly from the 16th 


and 17th. It contains the beautiful chamber of King Eric XI V^ 
*577)» historical museum, and in the courtyard a fine ornuic 
w’cll-co\'er. This stronghold stood several sieges in the 14th, 
15th and i6th centuries, and the town gives niime to the treaty 
(Kalmar Union) by which Sweden, Norway and Denmark were 
united into one kingdom in J397. Kalmar has an artificiai 
harbour admitting vessels drawing 19 ft. There arc a school of 
navigation, and tobacco and match factories, the produce of 
which, together with timber and oats, is e.xported. Ship- 
building is carried on. 

KALMUCK, or Kalmyk Stefpe, a territory or reservation 
belonging to the Kalmuck or Kalmyk Tatars, in the Russian 
government of Astrakhan, bounded by the \’olga on ihe N.E., 
the Manych on the S.W., the Caspian Sea on the iC., and the 
territory of the l)on (bssacks on the N.W. Its area is 36,900 
sq. m., to which has to be added a second reservation of 3045 
S(j. m. on the left bank of the lower Volga. According U» 1 . V. 
Mushketov, the Kalmuck Steppe must be divided into two parts, 
western and eastcni. The former, occupied by the Ergeni hills, 
is deeply trenched by ravines and rises 300 and o( t asionidly 
630 ft. alx)vc the sea. It is built up of Tertiary deposits, 
belonging to tlie Sarmatian division of the Miocene period and 
covered with loess and black earth, and its escar])menls repre- 
sent tlie old shore-lint‘ of the Gas])iiui. No Caspian deposits 
are found on or within the Ergeni hills. These hills cxlubit the 
usual black earth flora, and they have u settled poi)ulation. 'I'he 
eastern part of the st(pp(* is a plain, lying for the most part 
30 to 40 ft. below the level of the sea, and sloping gently towards 
the Volga. Post-lMio( eni‘ “ Aral-Caspian deposits,” containing 
the usual fossils (Hydrobia, Ncritina, eight species of Cardium, 
two of Dreissena, three of Adama and l.iihoj^lypkus caspius), 
attain thicknesses varying from 105 ft. to 7 or 10 ft., and dis- 
appear in places. Lacustrine and fluviatile deposits occur 
intermingled w'ith the abo^'e. Uirge areas of moving sands 
exist near Enotayevsk, where high dunes or harkhans Imve been 
formed. A narrow trac:t of land along the coast of the ( itst)ian, 
known as the ” hillocks of Baer,” is covered with hillocks 
elongated from west to cast, perpendicularly to the coast-line, 
the f^pacAts between them being with water or overgrown 
with thickets of reed, Salix, Ulmus campestri^, alntond trt'es, 
iVc. An archipelago of little islands is thus formed dost* to the 
.shore by those mounds, wliich are backed on the N. and N.W. 
by strings of salt lakes, partly desiccated. Small streams 
originate in the Ergen is, but are lost as s(;oii as tliey reach the 
lowdands, where water cun (mly l>e obtained from wells. 'J'he 
scanty vegetation is a mixture of the flora of south-east Russia 
and that of ihe deserts of central Asia, 'riie steppe lias an 
estimated population of 130,000 persoas, living in over 27,700 
kihitkas, or felt tent.s. There arc over 60 BudiJliist monasteries. 
Part of the Kalmucks are settled (cliiefly in the hilly parts), Uie 
remainder being nomads. They breed horses, (tattle and sheep, 
but suffer heavy losses from murrain. Some attempts at 
agriculture and Irw-planting are being made. The breeding of 
livestock, fishing, and some domestic trades, idiicfly carried on 
by the women, arc the principal sources of maintenance. 

See 1. V. Mushketov, Geol. Uefsearcheti in the KahnyU Steppe in 
(St K^tersburg, X894, in RuHHian) ; Kostenkov's works 
(ilkia itiyo) ; and other works quoted iu Senieiiov's Oeofir. Diet, 
ami tincycl. Diet, (I*. A. K. ; J. liii.) 

KALNdKY, GUBTAV SIEOMUNDt CbUNT (1832; Austro- 
Hungarian statesman, was bom at Lettowiiz, in Moravia, on 
the 29th of December 1832, of an oki Iransylvanian family 
which had held countly rank in Hungary from the 17th century. 
After spending some years in a hui;sar regiment, in he entered 

the diplomatic service without giving tip bLs ctinnexiun with tlie 
anmy, in which he reached the rank of general in 1879. He was 
for the ten years i860 to 1870 secreUry of emljassy at London, 
and then, after serving at Rome and Copenhagen, was in 1880 
appointed ambassador at Si Petersburg. Uis success in Ru.ssia 
prexmred for him, on the death of (Baron v. Haymerk in 1881, the 
appointment of minister etf foreign affairs for Aastria-Hungary, 
a post wOiioh he held for fourteen years. Essentially a diplomatist. 
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he took little or no part in the vexed internal affairs of the 
Dual Monarchy, and he came little before the public except at 
the annual statement on foreign affairs before the Delegations. 
His management of the affairs of his department was, however, 
very successful; he confirmed and maintained the alliance with 
Germany, which had been formed by his predecessors, and co- 
operated with Bismarck in the arrangements by which Italy 
joined the alliance. Kalndky’s special influence was seen in the 
improvement of Austrian relations with Russia, following on 
the meeting of the three emperors in September 1884 at Skier- 
ncvice, at which he was present. His Russophile policy caused 
some adverse criticism in Hungary. His friendliness for Russia 
did not, however, prevent him from strengthening the position 
of Austria as against Russia in the Balkan Peninsula by the 
establishment of a closer political and commercial understanding 
with Servia and Rumania. In 1885 he interfered after the 
battle of Slivnitza to arrest the advance of the Bulgarians on 
Belgrade, but he lost influence in Servia after the abdication of 
King Milan. Though he kept aloof from the Clerical party, 
Kaln6ky was a strong (Catholic; and his sympathy for the 
difficulties of the Church caused adverse comment in Italy, 
when, in 1891, he stated in a speech before the Delegations that 
the question of the position of the pope was still unsettled. 
He subsequently explained that by this he did not refer to the 
Roman question, which was permanently settled, but to the 
possibility of the pope leaving Rome. The jealousy felt in 
Hungary against the Ultramontanes led to his fall. In 1895 a 
case of clerical interference in the internal affairs of Hungary by 
the nuncio Agliardi aroused a strong protest in the Hungarian 
parliament, and consequent differences between Banffy, the 
Hungarian minister, and the minister for foreign affairs led to 
Kalnbky’s resignation. He died on the i3lh of February 1898 
at Prodlitz in Moravia. 

KALOCSA, a town of Hungary, in the county of Pest-Pilis- 
Solt-Kis-Kun, 88 m. S. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900), 
iy,372. It is situated in a marshy but highly productive dis- 
trict, near the left bank of the Danube, and was once of far 
greater importance than at present. Kalocsa is the see of one 
of the four Roman Catholic archbishops in Hungary. Amongst 
its buildings are a fine cathedral, the archiepiscopal palace, an 
astronomical observatory, a seminary for priests, and colleges 
for training of male and female teachers. The inhabitants of 
Kalocsa and its wide-spreading communal lands are chiefly 
employed in the cultivation of the vine, fruit, flax, hemp and 
cereals, in the capture of water-fowl and in fishing. Kalocsa 
is one of the oldest towns in Hungary. The present arch- 
bishopric, founded about 1135, is a development of a bishopric 
said to have been founded in the year 1000 by King Stephen the 
Saint. It suffered much during the i6th centui*)^ from the 
hordes of Ottomans who then ravaged the country. A large 
part of the town was destroyed by a fire in 1875. 

KALPl, or Calpbe, a town of British India, in the Jalaun 
district of the United Provinces, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
45 m. S.W. of Cawnpore. Pop. (1901), 10,139. It was founded, 
according to tradition, by Vasudeva,at the end of the 4th century 
A.D. In 1196 it fell to Kutab-ud-din, the viceroy of Mahommed 
Ghori, and during the subsequent Mahommedan period it played 
A large part in the annals of this part of India. About the 
middle of the i8th century it passed into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas. It was captured by the British in 1803, and since 1806 
has remained in British possession. In May 1858 Sir Hugh 
Rose (Lord Strathnaim) defeated here a force of about 10,000 
rebels under the rani of Jhansi. Kalpi had a mint for copper 
coinage in the reign of Akbar ; and the East India Company made 
it one of their principal stations for providing the “ commercial 
investment.” The old town, w’hich is beside the river, has ruins 
of a fort, and several temples of interest, while in the neighbour- 
hood are many ancient tombs. There is a lofty modem tower 
opiamented with representations of the battles of the Ramayana. 
The new town lies away from the to south-east. Kalpi 
is still a centre of local trade (principallftt grain, ghi and cotton), 
with a station on the Indian Midland railway from Jhansi to 
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Cawnpore, which here crosses the Jumna. There are manufac- 
tures of sugar and paper. 

KALUGA, a government of middle Russia, surrounded by 
those of Moscow, Smolensk, Orel and Tula, with an area of 
11,942 sq. m. Its surface is an undulating plain, reaching 800 
to 900 ft. in its highest parts, which lie in the S.W., and deeply 
trenched by watercourses, especially in the N.E. The Oka, a 
main tributary of the Volga, and its confluents (the Zhizdra and 
Ugra) drain all but a strip of country in the west, which is 
traversed by the Bolva, an affluent of the Dnieper. The govern- 
ment is built up mainly of carboniferous deposit (coal-bearing), 
with patches of the soft Jurassic clays and limestones which 
formerly covered them. Cretaceous deposits occur in the S.W., 
and Devonian limestones and shales crop out in the S.E. The 
government is covered with a thick layer of boulder clay in the 
north, with vast ridges and fields of boulders brought during the 
Glacial Period from Finland and the government of Olonets; large 
areas in the middle are strewn with Hint boulders and patches 
of loess are seen farther south. The mean annual temperature is 
41^ F. Iron ores are the chief mineral wealth, nearly 40,000 
persons being engaged in mining. Beds of coal occur in several 
places, and some of them are worked. Fireclay, china-clay, 
chalk, grindstone, pure quartz sand, phosphorite and copper are 
also extracted. Forests cover 20 % of the surface, and occur 
chiefly in the south. The soil is not very suitable for agriculture, 
and owing to a rather dense population, considerable numbers of 
the inhabitants find occupation in industry, or as carriers and 
carpenters for one-half of the year at the Black Sea ports. 

The population (1,025,705 in i860) was 1,176,353 in 1897, 
nearly all Great Russians. There were 116 women to 100 men, 
and out of the total population 94,853 lived in towns. The 
estimated population in 1906 was 1,287,300. Of the total area 
over 4,000,000 acres are owned by the peasant communities, 
nearly 3,000,000 acres by private owners and some 250,000 by 
the (Town. The principal crops are rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
and potatoes. Hemp is grown for local use and export. Bees 
are kept. The chief non-agricultural industries are distilleries, 
iron-works, factories for cloth, cottons, paper, matches, leather 
and china, flour-mills and oil works. Large quantities of wooden 
wares arc fabricated in the villages of the south. A considerable 
trade is carried on in hemp, hempseed and hempseed oil, corn 
and hides; and iron, machinery, leather, glass, chemicals and 
linen are exported. The government is divided into ii 
districts, the chief towns of which, with their populations in 
1897, are : Kaluga (49,728), Borovsk (8407), Kozelsk (5908), 
Likhvin (1776), Maloyaroslavets (2500), Medyn (4392), 
Meshchovsk (3667), Mosalsk (2652), Peremyshl (3956), Tarusa 
(1989) and Zhizdra (5996). (p. a. K.; j. T. Be.) 

KALUGA, the chief town of the above government, situated 
on the left bank of the Oka, 117 m, S.W. of Moscow by rail, 
in 54® 31' N. and 36® 6' E. Pop. (1870), 36,880; (1897) 49,728. 
It is the see of a Greek Orthodox bishop. The public buildings 
include the cathedral of the Trinity (rebuilt in the 19th century 
in place of an older edifice dating from 1687), two monastic 
establishments, an ecclesiastical seminary, and a lunatic asylum. 
The principal articles of industrial production are leather, oil, 
bast mats, wax candles, starch and Kaluga cakes. The first 
historical mention of Kaluga occurs in 1389; its incorporation 
with the principality of Moscow took place in 1518. In 1607 
it was held by the second false Demetrius and vainly besieged 
for four months by the forces of Shuisky, who had ascended the 
Russian throne as Basil IV. on the death of the first false 
Demetrius. In 1619 Kaluga fell into the hands of the hetman 
or chief of the Zaporozhian Cossacks. Later two-thirds of its 
inhabitants were carried off by a plague ; and in 1622 the whole 
place was laid waste by a conflagration. It recovered, however, 
in spite of several other conflagrations (especially in 1742 and 
1754)* On several occasions Kaluga was the residence of politi- 
cal prisoners; among others Shamyl, the Lesghian chief, spent 
his exile there (1859-1870). 

KALYAN, a town of British India, in the Thana district of 
Bombay, situated 33 m. N.E. of Bombay city, where the two 
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main lines of the Great Indian Peninsula railway diverge. Pop. 
(1901), 10,749. There is a considerable industry of rice-husking. 
Kalyan is known to have been the capital of a kingdom and a 
centre of sea-borne commerce in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The oldest remains now existing are of Mahom- 
medan times. 

KAMA, or Kamadeva, in Hindu mythology, the god of love. 
He is variously stated to have been the child of Brahma or 
Dharma (virtue). In the Rig Veda, Kama (desire) is described 
as the first movement that arose in the One after it had come 
into life through the power of fervour or abstraction. In the 
Atharva-Veda Kama does not mean sexual desire, but rather the 
yearning after the good of all created things. Later Kama is 
simply the Hindu Cupid. While attempting to lure Siva to 
sin, he was destroyed by a fiery glance of the goddess* third eye. 
Thus in Hindu poetry J^ma is known as Ananga, the bodiless 
god.’* Kama’s wife Rati (voluptuousness) mourned him so 
greatly that Siva relented, and he was reborn as the child of 
Krishna and Rukmini. The babe was called Pradyiimna 
(Cupid). He is represented armed with a bow of sugar-cane; 
it is strung with bees, and its five arrows are tipped with flowers 
which overcome the five senses. A fish adorns his flag, and he 
rides a parrot or sparrow, emblematic of lubricity. 

KAMALA, a red powder formerly used in medicine as an 
anthelmintic and employed in India as a yellow dye. It is 
obtained from Mallotus philippinensis, Miill., a small euphor- 
biaceous tree from 20 to 45 ft. in height, distributed from southern 
Arabia in the west to north Australia and the Philippines in the 
east. In India kamald, has several ancient Sanskrit names, one 
of which, kapila, signifies dusky or tawny red. Under the name 
of wars, kanbil, or qinbil, kamald appears to have been known to 
the Arabian physicians as a remedy for tapeworm and skin 
diseases as early as the 10th century, and indeed is mentioned 
by Paulus ./^sgineta still earlier. The drug was formerly in the 
British Pharmacopoeia, but is inferior to many other anthel- 
mintics and is not now employed. 

KAMCHATKA, a peninsula of N.-E. Siberia, stretching from 
the land of the Chukchis S.S.W. for 750 m., with a width of from 
80 to 300 m. (51" to 62 N., and 156" to 163' K.), between the Sea 
of Okhotsk and Bering Si a. It forms part of the Russian 
Maritime Province. Area, 104,260 stj. m. 

The isthmus which connects the peninsula with the mainland 
is a flat tundra, sloping gently both ways. The mountain chain, 
which Ditmar calls central, seems to be interrupted under 57" 
N. by a deep indentation corresponding to the valley of the 
Tighil. There too the hydrographical network, as well as the 
south-west to north-east strike of the clay-slates and metamor- 
phic schists on Ditmar’s map, seem to indicate the exi.stence 
of two chains running south-west to north-east, parallel to the 
volcanic chain of S.-E. Kamchatka. Glaciers were not known 
till the year 1899, when they were discovered on the Byelaya 
and Ushkinskaya (15,400 ft.) mountains. Thick Tertiary 
deposits, probably Miocene, overlie the middle portions of the 
west coast. The southern parts of the central range arc com- 
posed of granites, syenites, porphyries and crystalline slates, 
while in the north of Ichinskaya volcano, which is the highest 
summit of the peninsula (16,920 ft.), the mountains consist 
chiefly of Tertiary sandstones and old volcanic rocks. Coal- 
bearing clays containing fresh-water molluscs and dicotyledo- 
nous plants, as also conglomerates, alternate wdth the sandstones 
in these Tertiary deposits. Amber is found in them. Very 
extensive layers of melaphyre and andesite, as also of con- 
glomerates and volcanic tuffs, cover the middle portions of the 
peninsula. The south-eastern portion is occupied by a chain 
of volcanoes, running along the indented coa.st, from Cape 
Lopatka to Cape Kronotskiy (54“ 25' N.), and separated from 
the rest of the peninsula by the valleys of the Bystraya (an 
affluent of the l^lstraya, on the west coast) and Kamchatka 
rivers. Another chain of volcanoes runs from Ichinskaya 
(which burst into activity several times in the i8th and 19th 
centuries) to Shiveluch, seemingly parallel to the above but 
farther north. The two chains contain twelve active and twenty- | 
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six extinct volcanoes, from 7000 to more than 15,000 ft. high. 
The highest volcanoes arc grouped under 56*’ N., and the highest 
of them, Kluchevskaya (16,990 ft.), is in a state of almost in- 
cessant activity (notable outbreaks in 1729, 1737, 1841, 1853-1854, 
and 1896-1897), a flow of its lava having reached to Kamchatka 
river in 1853. The active Shiveluch (9900 ft.) is the last volcano 
of this chain. Several lakes and probably Avacha Bay are old 
craters. Copper, mercury, and iron ores, as also pure copper, 
ochre and sulphur, are found in the peninsula. The principal 
river is the Kamchatka (325 m. long), which flows first north- 
eastwards in a fertile longitudinal valley, and then, bending 
suddenly to the east, pierces the above-mentioned volcanic 
chain. The other rivers are the Tighil (135 m.) and the Bolstraya 
(120 m.), both flowing into the Sea of Okhotsk ; and the Avacha, 
flowing into the Pacific. 

The floating ice which accumulates in the northern parts of 
the Sea of Okhotsk and the cold current which flows along the 
east coast of the peninsula render its summers chilly, but the 
winter is relatively warm, and temperatures below - 40 F. are 
experienced only in the highlands of the interior and on the 
Okhotsk littoral. The average temperatures at Petropavlovsk 
(53'’ N.) arc : year 37 ’ F., Januaiy^ 17 , July 58 ; while in the 
valley of the Kamchatka the average temperature of the winter is 
16' , and of the summer as high as 58 and 64 . Rain and snow 
are copious, and dense fogs enshroud the coast in summer ; (conse- 
quently the mountains are well clothed with timber and the 
meadows with grass, except in the tundras of the north. 'I’he 
natives eat exten.sively the hiilbs of the Martagon lily, and weave 
cloth out of the fibres of the Kamchatka nettle. Delphinopterus 
leucus, the sea-lion {Otaria Stelleri), and walrus abound off the 
coasts. The .sea-otter (lui/tydrts marina) has been destroyed. 

The population (5846 in 1870) was 7270 in 1900. 'Hie 
southern part of the peninsula is occupied by Kamchadales, who 
exhibit many attributes of the Mongolian race, but are more 
similar to the aborigines of N.E. A.sia and N.W. America. 
Fishing (ejuantities of .salmon enter the rivers) and hunting are 
their c hief occupations. Dog-sicdges an? principally used as 
means of communication. I‘he efforts of the government to 
introduce cattl(?-l)reeding have failed, 1'he Kamchadale lan- 
guage cannot be assigned to any known group; its vocabulary is 
extremely poor. The purity of the tongue is best preserved 
by the peojde of th(? Pen/.hinsk district on the W. coast. North 
of 57 N. the peninsula is peopled with Koryaks, settled and 
nomad, and Lamuts ( 1 'unguse.s), wlio came from the W. coast of 
the Sea of Okhotsk. I'he principal Russian settlements are : 
Pctrop)avlovsk, on the E. coast, on Avacha Bay, with an ex- 
cellent roadstead; Verkhne-Kamchatsk and Nizhne-Kamchatsk 
in the valley of the Kamchatka river; Bolsheryetsk, on the 
Bolshaya ; and Tighil, on the W. coast. 

The Russians made tlieir first settlements in Kamchatka 
in the end of the 17th century; in 1696 Atlasov founded 
Vcrkhne-Kamchatsk, and in 1704 Kobclev founded Bolsheryetsk, 
In 1720 a survey of the peninsula was undertaken; in 1725-1730 
it was visited by Bering’s exp)edition ; and in 1733-1745 it was 
the .scene of the labours of the Krasheninnikov and Steller 
expedition. 

See C. A. Erman, Heise urn die Hvde iii. (Herlin, 1848); C. von 
Ditmar, Iteisen unU Aufenthalt in Kamchatka in den Jahren /.‘.’i/- 
/tS'jj (i89o-igo<j) ; G. Kennan, Tent Life in Siberia (iHyo), and f^aper 
in Jour, of American Geag. Soc, iiHyO); K. Diener, in PetermanWs 
Mitteilungen (i8yi, vol. xxxvii ) ; V. A, Obruchev, in Isojestia of the 
East Siberian Geographical Society (xxiii. 4, 5; i8g2); F. H. H. 
Guillcmard, Cruise of the " Marchesa " (2nd ed., London, 1889); and 
G. E. JI. Barrett-Hamilton in Scott. Geog. Mag. (May, 1899), with 
bibliography. (F A. K. ; J. T. Be.) 

KAME (a form of Scandinavian comb, hill), in physical 
geography, a short ridge or bunched mound of gravel or sand, 
“ tumultuously stratified,” occurring in connexion with glacial 
deposits, having been formed at the mouths of tunnels under the 
ice. When the i(x?-sheet melts, these features, formerly con- 
cealed by the glacier, are revealed. They are common in the 
glaciated portions of the lower Scottish valleys. By some 
authorities the term ” kame,” or specifically ” serpentine 
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kame/' is taken as synonymous with **esker/* which however is 
prderabJy to be applied to the long mound deposited within the 
ice-tunnei, not to the bunched mound at its mouth. 

EAMENETS PODOLSKIY^ or Podolian Kambnets (Polish 
Kamieniec), a town of S.-W. Russia, chief town of the govern- 
ment of Podolia. It stands in 48“ 40' N. and 26'' 30' E., on a 
high, rocky bluff of the river Smotrich, a left-hand tribuUuy of 
the Dniester, and near the Austrian frontier. Pop. (J863), 
20,699; (1900), 39,113, of whom 50% were Jews and 30% 
Poles. Round the town lies a cluster of suburban villages, 
Polish Folwark, Russian Folwark, Zinkovtsui, Karvasanii, &c.; 
and on the opposite side of the river, accessible by a wooden 
bridge, stands the castle which long frowned defiance across the 
Dniester to Khotin in Bessarabia. Kamenets is the see of a 
Roman Catholic* and a Greek Orthodox bishop. The Roman 
Catholic cathedral of St Peter and St Paul, built in 1361, is dis- 
tinguished by a minaret, recalling the time when it was used as a 
mosque by the Turks (1672- 1699). The Greek cathedral of John 
the Baptist dates from the i6th century, but up to 1798 belonged 
to the Basilian monastery. Otlier buildings are the Orthodox 
Greek monastery of the Trinity, and the ( atholic Armenian 
church (founded in 1398), possessing a 14th-century missal and an 
image of the Virgin Mary that saw the Mongol invasion of 1239- 
1242. The town contains Orthodox Greek and Roman Catholic 
seminaries, Jewish colleges, and an archaeological museum for 
church antiquities, founded in i8go. Kamenets was laid waste 
by the Mongol leader Batu in 1240. In 1434 it was made the 
chief town of the province of Podolia. In the 1.5th and 16th 
centuries it suffered frequently from the invasions of lutars, 
Moldavians and Turks; and in 1672 the hetman of the Cossacks, 
Doroshenko, assisted by Sultan Mahommed IV. of Turkey, made 
himself master of the place. Restored to Poland by the pea<'e 
of Karlowiti (1699), it passed with Podolia to Russia in 1795. 
Here the Turks were defeated by the Poles in J633, and here 
twenty years later peace was coiududed between tlie same 
antagoni.sts, I’lic fortifications were demolished in 1813. 

KAMENZ, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, on the BiaeJe 
Elster, 21 m. N.E. of Dresden, on a branch line of railway 
from Bischofswerda. Pop. (1900), 9726. It has four Evangeli- j 
cal churches, among them a Wendish one, and a handsome new 
town hall with a library. The hospital is dedicated to the 
memory of I.essing, who was born here, A colossal bust of the 
poet was placed opposite the Wendish church in 1863, and a 
monument was raised to him on a neighbouring hill in 1864. 
'I’he industries of Kamenz include wool-spinning, and the manu- 
facture of ('loth, glass, crockery and stoneware. Built about 
1200, Kamenz, was known by the name Dreikretcham until the 
1 6th century. In 1318 it passed to the mark of Brandenburg; 
in 1319 to Bohemia; and in J635, after suffering much in the 
Hussite and Thirty Years’ wars, it came into the posse.ssion of 
Saxony. In 1706 and 1842 it was almost entirely consumed 
by fire, 

Kamknz is also the name of a village in Pru.ssia, not far from 
Breslau ; pop. 900. This is famous on account of its Cistercian 
monaster)', founded in 1094. Of the house, which was closed in 
1810, only a few buildings remain. 

KAMfiS^ HENRY HOME, Lord (1696--1782), Scottish lawyer 
and philosopher, son of George Home of Karnes, in Berwickshire, 
where he was born in 1696. After receiving a somewhat 
imperfect education from a private tutor, he was in 1712 inden- 
tured to a w'riter to the signet in Edinburgh, but an accidental 
introduction to Sir Hew Dairy mple, then president of the court 
of session, determined him to aspire to the position of advocate. 
He accordingly set himself to studying various branches of 
literature, specially metaphysics and moral philosophy. He was 
called to the bar in January 1724, and, as he lacked those 
brilliant qualities which sometimes command immediate success, i 
he emp]o)^ed his leisure in the compilation of Remarkable Ded- j 
stofts in the Cawi of Sessim from ijj6 lo 17 2S (1728). This | 
work having attracted attention, Us power of ingenious 
reasoning and mastery of law gradually gained him a leading 
position at the bar. In 1752 he was appointed a judge in the 


court of session under the title of Lord Karnes, and in 1763 he was 
made one of the lords of justiciary. In 1741 he married Agatha 
Drummond, through whom in 1761 he succeeded to the estate 
of Blair Drummond, Perthshire. He continued to discharge his 
judicial duties till within a few days of his death at Edinburgh 
on the 27th of December 1782, 

Lord Kamca took a special interest in agricultural and commercial 
affairs. In 1 755 be was appointed a member of the board of trustees 
for encouragement of the nsnerios, arts and manufactures of ScoUaikd, 
and alx>ut the same time he was named one of the commissioners 
for the management of the forfeited estates annexed to the Crown. 
On the subject of agriculture he wrrote The Gentleman Farmer 
In 17O5 he published a small pamphlet On the Flax Husbandry of 
Scotland \ and, besides availing himself of his extensive acquaintance 
with the proprietors of Scotland to recommend the introduction of 
manufactures, he took a prominent part in furthering the project 
of the Forth and Clyde Canal. He was also one of the founders of 
the Physical and Literary Society, afterwards the Koyal Society of 
Kdinburgh. It is, however, as a writer on philosophy that l.-ord 
Karnes is best known. In 1751 he published his Essays on the 
Principles of Morality and Natural Religion (Ger. trans., Leipzig, 
1772), in which he endeavoured to maintain the doctrine of innate 
ideas, but conceded to man an apparent but only apparent freedom 
of the w'ill. His statement of the latter doctrine so aroused the 
alarm of certain clergymen of the Church of Scotland that he found 
it necessary to withdraw whal was regarded as a serious error, and 
to attribute man's delusive sense of freedom, not to an innate 
conviction implanted by Cvod, but to the influence of the passions. 
His other plulosophical worlw are An Introduction to the Art of 
Thinking (17O1), Elements of Criticism (1762), Sketches of the 
History of Man (1774). 

See Life of Lora Karnes y by A. V. Tytler, Ix>rd Woodhouselee 
(2 vols., 1807). 

KAMMIN, OR Cammin, a town in the Prussian province of 
Pomerania, 2J m. from the Baltic, on the Kamminsche Bodden, 
a lake connected with the sea by the Dievenow. Pop. (1905), 
5923. Among its four Evangelical churches, the cathedral 
and the church of St Mar\' are noteworthy. Iron-founding and 
brewing are carried on in the town, which has also some fishing 
and shipping. There is steamer communication with Stettin, 
about 40 m. S.S. W. Kammin is of Wendish origin, and obtained 
municipal privileges in 1274. From about 1200 till 1628 it was 
the scat of a bishopric, w hic'h at the latter date became a se('ular 
principality, being in 1648 incorporated with Brandenburg. 

See Kiichen, Geschichte dcr Stadt Kummin (Kammin, 1885). 

i KAMPEN, a town in the province of Over>’scl, Holland, on 
; the left bank of the Vsel, 3! m, above it.s mouth, and a terminal 
: railway station 8 m. N.W. of Zwolle. It has regular steamboat 
j communication with Zwolle, Deventer, Amsterdam, and Enk- 
I huizen. Pop. ( 1 900), 1 9, (>64. Kampen is surrounded by beauti- 
i ful gardens and promenades in the place of the old city walls, 
and has a line river front. The four turreted gateways furnish 
; excellent examples of i6th and 171I1 century architecture. Of 
, the chundics the Bovenkerk (“ upper church ”), or church of St 
Nicholas, ranks with the cathedral of Utrecht and the Janskerk 
i at *s Hertogenbosch as one of the lliree great medieval churches 
I in Holhind. It was begun in and has double aisles, ambula- 
I tory and radiating chapels, and contains some finely carved 
: woodw ork. The Roman Catholic Buitenkerk (“ outer church ”) 

I is also a fine building of the 14th centur>', with good modern 
I panelling. There are many other, though slighter, remains of 
I the ancient churches and monasteries of lOimpen ; but the most 
, remarkable building is the old town hall, which is unsurpassed in 
I Holland. It dates from the 1 4th centur)’, but W'as partly restored 
after a fire in 1543, The exterior is adorned witli niched statues 
j and beautiful iron trellis work round tlie windows. The old 
I council-clmmber is wainscoted in black oak, and contains a 
remarkable sculptured chimney-piece (1545) and fine wood 
cai^'ing. The town hall contains the municipal library, collec- 
tions of tapestr)', portraits and antiquities, and valuable archives 
relating to the town and province. Kampen is the seat of a 
Christian Reformed theological school, a gymnasium, a higher 
burgher school, a municipal school of design, and a large orphan- 
age. There are fe>v or no local taxes, the municipal ^cst being 
filled by the revenues derived from the fertile delta-land, the 
Kampeneiland, which is always being built up at tlie mouth of 
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the Ysel. There is a considerable trade in dairy produce; and 
there are shipyards, rope-walks, a tool factory, dgar factories, 
paper mills, &c. 

KAMPTEBt or Kamthi, a town of British India, in the Nagpur 
district of the Central Provinces, just below the confluence of the 
Kanhan with the rivers Pench and Kolar; 10 m* N.E. of Na^ur 
by rail. Pop. (1901), 38,888, showing a continuous decrease since 
1881. Kamptee was founded in 1821, as a militar>* cantonment 
in the neighbourhood of the native capital of N^ur, and became 
an important centre of trade. Since the opening of the railway, 
trade has largely been diverted to Nagpur, and the garrison has 
recently been reduced. The town is well laid out with wide | 
roads, gardens and tanks. 

KAMRUPy a district of British India, in the Brahmaputra 
valley division of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The headquarters 
are at Gauhati. Area, 3858 sq. m.; pop. (iQoi), 589,187, 
showing a decrease of 7 % in the decade. In the immediate ; 
neiglibourhood of the Brahmaputra the land is low, and exposed | 
to annual inundation. In this marshy tract reeds and canes ' 
flourish luxuriantly , and the only cultivation is that of rice. At j 
a comparatively short distance from the river banks the ground | 
begins to rise in undulating knolls towards the mountains of i 
Bhutan on the north, and towards the Kliasi hills on the south. I 
The hills south of the Brahmaputra in some parts reach the | 
height of 800 ft. The Brahmaputra, which divides the district i 
into two nearly equal portions, is navigable by river steamers I 
throughout the year, and receives se\'eral tributaries navigable 
by large native boats in the rainy season. The chief of these arc 
the Manas, ('haul Khoya and Bamadi on the north, and the 
Kulsi and Dibru on the south bank. There is a government 
forest preserve in the district and also a plantation where 
seedlings of teak, sdl^ sissu, sum, and nahor are reared, and 
experiments are being made with the caoutchouc tree. The 
population is entirely rural, the only town with upwards of 5000 
inhabitants being Gauhati (11,661). The temples of Hajo and 
Kamakhva attract many pilgrims from all quarters. The staple 
crop of the district is rice, of which there arc three crops. I'he 
indigenous manufactures are confined to the weaving of silk and 
cotton cloths for home use, and to the making of braf.s cups and 
plates. The cultivation and manufacture of tea by European 
capital is not very pnisperous. The chief exports are rice, oil- 
seeds, timlMT and cotton; the imports are fine rice, .salt, piece 
goods, sugar, betel nuts, coco-nuts and hardware, A se< tion of 
the Assam-Bengal railway starts from Gauhati, and a branch 
of the Eastern Bengal railway has rc('ently been opened to the 
opposite bank of the river, A metalled road runs due south from 
Gauhati to Shillong. 

KAMYSHIN, a town of Russia, in the government of Saratov, 
145 m. by river S.S.W. of the city of Saratov, on the right hank of 
theVolga. Pop. (t86i), 86441(1897), 15,934, Being the terminus ; 
of the railway to Tambov, Moscow and the Baltic ports, it is an ; 
important port for the export of cereals and salt from the Volga, 
and it imp>orts timber and wooden wares. It is famous for its 
water-melons. Peter the Great built here a fort, which was 
known at first as Dmitrievsk, but acquired its present name | 
in 1780. I 

KANAKA^ a Polynesian word meaning ** man,” used by Poly- 
nesians to describe themselves. Its ethnical value, never great, | 
has been entirely destroyed by its indiscriminate use by the 
French to describe all South Sea islanders, whether black or 
brown. The corrupt French form canague has l)een used by i 
some English writers. The term came into prominence in 1884- 
1885 in connexion with the scandals arising over the kidnap- ; 
ping of South Sea islanders for enforced labour on the sugar , 
plantations of north Queensland. 

KANAKA, or Canara, the name of two adjoining districts of j 
British India : North Kanara in the presidency of Bombay, | 
South Kanara in that of Madras. Both are on the western | 
coast. j 

North Kanara District forms part of the southern division 
of Bombay. The administrative headquarters are at Karwar, 
which is also the chief seaport. Area, 3945 sq. m. ; pop. (1901), j 


454,490, showing an increase of 2 % in the decade. The trade of 
the interior, which used to pass do\Nt\ to the seaports, has been 
largely diverted by the opening of the Southern Mahratta rail- 
way. Abng the roast rice is the chief crop, and coco-nut palms 
j are also important. In the upland there are valuable gardens of 
I areca palms, cardamoms and pepper. Rice and timber are 
exported, and sandalwood-carving and salt manufacture are 
carried on. The main feature in the physical geography of the 
district is the range of the W estern Ghats, which, running from 
north to south, divides it into two parts, a lowland or coast strip 
(Payanghat), and an upland plateau (Balaglmt). The coast-line 
is only broken by the Karwar headland in the nortlt, and by the 
estuaries of four rivers and the mouths of many smaller streams, 
through which the salt water finds on entnince into numerous 
lagoons winding several miles inland. The breadth of the low- 
lands varies from 5 to 15 miles. From this narrow belt rise a few 
smooth, flat-topped hills, from aoo to 300 ft. high ; and at places 
it is crossed by lofty, rugged, densely wooded spur.s, which, .start- 
ing from the main range, maintain almost to the coast a height of 
not less tluin 1000 ft. Among these hills lie well-tilled valleys of 
garden and rice land. I'he plateau of the Balaghat is irregular, 
varying from 1500 to 2000 ft. in height. In some parts the 
country rises into well- wooded knolls, in others it is studded by 
small, isolated, steep hills. Except on the banks of streams and 
in the more open glades, the whole Is one broad waste of wood- 
land and forest. The open spaces are dotted with hamlets or 
parcelled out into rice clearings. Of the rivers flowing eastward 
from the watershed of the Sahyadri hills the only one of impor- 
tance is the Wardha or V^orada, a tributary of the Tungabhadra. 
Of those that flow westwards, the four princij^l ones, proceeding 
from north to south, are the Kali, (iungawali, Tadri and Shara- 
vati. The last of these forms the famous Gersoppa Fallsi. Exten- 
.sivc forests clothe the hills, and are conserved under the rules 
of the forest department. 

South Kanara District has its headquarters at Mangalore. 
Area, 4021 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 1,134,713, showing an increase 
of 7 % in the dc(uide. The district is inlersct^ted by rivers, none 
of which exceeds 100 miles in length. They nil take their rise 
in the Western Ghats, and many are navigable during the fair 
weather for from 15 to 25 miles from the coast. Tlie chief of 
these streams are the Nctravati, (iurpur and Chendrugiri, 
Numerous groves of coco-nul palms extend along the coast, 
and green rice-fields are seen in every valley. The Western Ghats, 
rising to a height of 3000 to 6000 ft., fringe the eastern boundary. 
Forest land of great extent and value exists, but most of it is 
private property. Jungle products (besides timber) consist of 
bamboo, cardamoms, wild arrowroot, gall-nuts, gamboge, catechu, 
fibrous bark, cinnamon, gums, resin, dyes, honey and beeswax. 
The forests formerly abounded in game, which, however, is 
rapidly decreasing under incessant shooting, The staple crop 
is rice. 'J'hc chief articles of im}K)rt arc piet c goods, cotton yarn, 
oils and .salt. Tile.s are manufactured in several places out of u 
fine potter’s clay. The Azhikal-Mangalore line of the Madras 
railway serves the district. 

Sec Souih Canara iJibtrici Manual (2 vols,, Madras, 1894-1805). 

KANARESE, a language of the Dravidian family, .spoken by 
about ten millions of people in southern India, chiefly in Mysore, 
Hyderabad, and the adjoining districts of Madras and Bombay. 
It has an ancient literature, written in an alphabet closely 
resembling that employed for Telugu. Since the 12th century 
the Kenarese-.speaking people have largely adopted the Lingayat 
form of faith, which may be described as an anti-Brahmanical 
sect of Siva worshippers (see Hinduism). Most of them are 
agriculturi.sts, but they also engage actively in trade. 

KANARIS (or Canaris), CONSTANTINE (1790-1877), Greek 
patriot, belonged to the class of coasting sailors who produt^cd 
if not the most honest, at least the bravest, and the most success- 
ful of the combatants in the cause of Greek indepenflcnce. He 
belonged by birth to the little island of Psara, to the north-west 
of Chio. He first became prominent as the effective leader of 
the signal vengeance taken by the Greeks for the massacre at 
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Chio in April JS22 by the Turkish Capitan Pasha. The com- 
mander of the force of fifty small vessels and eight fireships sent 
to assail the Turkish fleet was the navarch Miaoulis, but it was 
Kanaris who executed the attack with the fireships on the flag- 
ship of the Capitan Pasha on the night of the i8th of June 1822. 
The 'l urks were celebrating the feast of Bahram at the end of the 
Ramadan fast. Kanaris had two small brigs fitted as fireships^ 
and thirty-six men. He was allowed to come close to the 
Turkish flagship, and succeeded in attaching his fireships to 
her, setting them on fire, and escaping with his party. The 
fire reached the powder and the flagship blew up, sending the 
Capitan Pasha and 2000 Turks into the air. Kanaris was 
undoubtedly aided by the almost incredible sloth and folly of 
his opponents, but he chose his time well, and the service of the 
fireships was always considered peculiarly dangerous. That 
Kanaris could carry out the venture with a volunteer party not 
belonging to a regularly disciplined service, not only proved him 
to be a clever partisan fighter, but showed that he was a leader 
of men. He re])eated the feat at Tenedos in November of 1822, 
and was then (‘onsidered to have disposed of nearly 4000 Turks 
in the two ‘'ventures. When his native island, Psara, was occu- 
pied by the 'J’urks he continued to serve under the command 
of Miaoulis. He was no less distinguished in other attacks with 
fireships at Samos and Mytilenc in 1824, which finally established 
an utter panic in the Turkish navy. His efforts to destroy the 
ships of Mehemet AH at Alexandria in 1825 were defeated by 
contrary winds. When the Greeks tried to organize a regular 
navy he was appointed captain of the frigate llellas ” in 1826. 
In politics he was a follower of ('apo dTstria. He helped to upset 
the government of King Otho and to establish liis succ'cssor, 
was prime minister in 1864-1865, came buck from retirement to 
preside over the ministry formed during the crisis of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and died in offic e on tlie 15th of September 1877. 
Kanaris is described as of small stature, simple in appearance, 
.somewhat shy and niclaiK’lioly, He is justly remembered as the 
most blameless of tlie popular Jicroes of the War of Independence. 
He was almost the only one among them whom Dundonald, with 
whom he served in a successful attack on an Egyptian war-ship 
near Alexandria, exempts from the sweeping charges of cowardice 
he brings against the Greeks. (D. il.) 

KANAUJ, an ancient ('ity of British India, in Earukhabad 
district. United Provinc’cs, near the left hank of the Ganges. 
Pop. ( I QOi ), 18,552. Kanaii j in early times formed the capital of 
a great Hindu kingdom. Its prosperity dates from a prehistoric 
period, and seems to have culminated aliout the 6th century 
under llarslui. In loig il fell Indore Mahmud of Ghazni, and 
again in 1194 before Mahommed Ghori. The existing ruins 
extend over the lands of five \'illages, occupying a semicircle 
fully 4 m. in diameter. No Hindu buildings remain intact ; but 
the great mosque, constructed by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur in 
1406 out of Hindu temples, is still called by Hindus “ Sita’s 
Kitchen.*’ Kanauj, wliicli is traditionally said to be derived 
from Kanyahtibja (= the (Tooked maiden), has given its name 
to an important division of Brahmans in northern India. Hindu- 
ism in Lower Bengal also dates its origin from a Brahman migra- 
lion southwards from this city, about 800 or 900. Kanauj is ■ 
now noted for the distilling of s(’ents. j 

KANDAHAR, the largest city in Afghanistan, situated in ! 
31' 37' N. lat. and 65 43' K. long., 3400 ft. above die sea. It is ! 
370 m. distant from Herat on the N.W,, by Girishk and j 
Farah — Girishk being 75 m., and harali 225 m. from Kandahar, j 
From Kabul, on the N.E., it is distant 315 m., by Kalat-i- j 
Ghilzai and Ghazni — Kalat-i-Ghilzai being 85 m., and Ghazni | 
225 m. from Kandahar. To the Peshin valley the distance is I 
about 110 m., and from Peshin to India the three principal routes j 
measure approximately as follow\s : by the Zhob ^*alley to Dera : 
Ismail Khan, 300 m.; by the Bori valley to Dera Ghazi Khan, , 
275 m.; by Quetta and the Bolan to Dadar, 125 ni,; and by i 
Chappar and Nari to Sibi, 120 m. The Indian i^lw^ay system 
extends to New Chaman, w ithin .some 80 m. of Kandaliu*. Im- 
mediately round the city is a plain, highly ^cultivated and well 
populated to the south and wtsI; but cm the north-west barren. 


and bounded by a double line of hills, rising to about 1000 ft, 
above its general level, and breaking it.s dull monotony with 
irregular lines of scarped precipices, crowned with fantastic 
pinnacles and peaks. To the north-west these hills form the 
watershed between the valleys of the Arghandab and the Tamak, 
until they are lost in the mountain masses of the Hazarajat — a 
wild region inhabited by tribes of Tatar origin, which effectually 
shuts off Kandahar from communic:ation with the north. On the 
south-west they lose themselves in the sandy desert of Registan, 
which wraps itself round the plain of Kandahar, and forms 
another impassable barrier. But there is a break in these hills — a 
gate, as it were, to the great high road between Herat and India; 
and it is this gate which the fortress of Kandahar so effectually 
guards, and to which it owes its strategic importance. Other 
routes there are, open to trade, between Herat and northern 
India, either following the banks of the Hari Rud, or, more 
I circuitously, through the valley of the Helmund to Kabul; or the 
line of hills between the Arghandab and the Tarnak may be 
emssed close to Kalat-i-Ghilzai ; hut of the two former it may 
l)e said that they are not w'ays open to the passage of Afghan 
armies owing to the hereditary hostility existing between the 
Aeimak and Hazara tribes and the Afghans generally, while the 
latter is not beyond striking distance from Kandahar. The one 
great high road from Herat and the Persian frontier to India is 
that which passes by Farah and crosses the Helmund at Girishk. 
Between Kandahar and India the road is comparatively open, 
and would be available for railway communication but for the 
jealou.s exclusiveness of the Afghans. 

To the north-west, and parallel to the long ridges of the Tarnak 
watershed, stretches the great road to Kabul, traversed by Not! 
in 1842, and by Stewart and subsequently by Roberts in 1880. 
Between this and the direct route to Peshin is a road w'hich leads 
through Maruf to the Kundar nver and the Guleri pass into the 
plains of Hindustan at Dera Ismail Khan. This is the most 
direct route to northern India, but it involves the passage of 
some rough country, across the great watershed between the 
basins of tlie Helmund and the Indus. But the best known road 
from Kandahar to India is that which stretches across the series 
of open stony plains interspersed with rocky hills of irregular 
formation leading to the foot of the Kwaja Ainran (Khojak) 
range, on the far side of which from Kandahar lies the valley of 
Peshin. The passage of the Kwaja Amran involves a rise and 
fall of some 2300 ft., but the range has been tunnelled and a 
railway now connects the frontier post of New Chaman with 
Quetta. Two lines of railway now connect Quetta with Sind, 
the one known as the Hamai loop, the other as the Bolan or 
Mashkaf line. They meet at Sibi (see Bai.uchistan). Several 
roads to India have been developed through Baluchistan, but 
they are all dominated from Kandahar. Thus Kandahar be- 
comes a sort of focus of all the direct routes converging from the 
wide-stretching western frontier of India towards Herat and 
Persia, and the fortress of Kandahar gives protection on the one 
hand to trade between Hindustan and Herat, and on the other 
it lends to Kabul security from invasion by way of Herat. 

Kandahar is approximately a square-built city, surrounded 
by a wall of about 3J m. circuit, and from 25 to 30 ft. high, with 
an average breadth of 15 ft. Outside the wall is a ditch 10 ft. 
deep. The city and its defences are entirely mud-built. There 
are four main streets crossing each other nearly at right angle.s, 
the central “ chouk ” being covered with a dome. These streets 
are wide and bordered with trees, and are flanked by shops with 
open fronts and verandas. There are no buildings of any great 
pretension in Kandahar, a few of the more wealthy Hindus 
occupying the best houses. The tomb of Ahmad Shah is the 
only attempt at monumental architecture. This, with its rather 
iiaiidsome cupola, and the twelve minor tombs of Ahmad Shah's 
children grouped around, contains a few good specimens of 
fretwork and of inlaid inscriptions. The four streets of the city 
divide it into convenient quarters for the accommodation of its 
mixed population of Duranis, Ghilzais, Parsiwans and Kakars, 
numbering in all some 30,000 souls. Of these the greater 
proportion are the Parsiwans (chiefly Kizilbashes). 
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It is reckoned that there are 1600 shops and 182 mosques in I 
the city. The mullahs of these mosques are generally men of I 
considerable power. The walls of the city are pierced by the I 
four principal gates of “ Kabul,” “ Shikarpur,” ” Herat ” and ! 
the “ Idgah,” opposite the four main streets, with two minor | 
gates, called the Top Khana and the Bardurani respectively, in I 
the western half of the city. The Idgah gate passes through 
the citadel, which is a square-built enclosure with sides of about 
260 yds. in length. The flank defences of the main wall are 
insufficient; indeed there is no pretence at scientific structure 
about any part of the defences; but the site of the city is well 
chosen for defence, and the water supply (drawn by canals from | 
the Arghandab or derived from wells) is good. 

About 4 m. west of the present city, stretched alon^ the slopes of 
a rocky ridge, and extending into the plains at its foot, arc the ruins 
of the old city of Kandahar sacked and plundered by Nadir Shah 
in 1738. From the top of the ridge a small citadel overl(x>ks the 
half- buried ruins. On the north-east face of the hill forty steps, 
cut out of solid limestone, lead upward to a small, dome-roofed 
recess, which contains some interesting Persian inscriptions cut in 
relief on the rock, recording particulars of the history of Kandahar, 
and defining the vast extent of the kingdom of the emperor Jiaber. 
Popular l)elief ascribes the foundation of the old city to Alc?xander 
the Great. 

Although Kandahar has long ceased to be the* scat of govern- 
ment, it is ncvcrthcle.ss by far the most imjiorlanl tiade centre in 
Afghanistan, and the revenues of the Kaiuhiliar province assist | 
largely in supporting the chief |>o\vcr at Kabul. There are no 
manufactures or industries of any importance peculiar to Kandahar, 
but the long lines of bazaars display goods from F.ngland, Kussia, 
Hindustan, Persia and Turkestan, embracing a trade area as large ! 
probably as that of any city in Asia. The customs and town dues ‘ 
together amount to a siim equal to the land revenue of the Kandahar 
province, wliich is of considerable extent, stretching to Pul-i-Sangin, 
10 m. south of Kalat-i-Ghilzai on the Kabul .side, to the Helmiiiul 
on the west, and to the Hazara country on tht' north. Although 
Farah lias been governed from Kandahar since i8(»3* Hs revenue.s 
are not reckoned as a pari of those of the province. The land 
revenue proper is asscsscul in grain, the salaries of government 
officials, pay of soldiers, Ax., being disbursed by barats or orders 
for grain at rates fixed by government, usually about 20 % al)o\e 
the city market prices. The greater part of the English goods sold 
in Herat are imported by Karachi and Kandahar-- a fact which 
testifies to the great in.security of trade between Meshed and Herat. 
Some of the items included a.s town duc.s are curious. For in.stanct‘, 
the tariff on animals exposed for sale includes a charge of 5 % ad 
valorem on slave girls, liesides a charge of i rupet^ per head. 'I'he 
kidney fat of all sheep and the skins of all goats .slaughtered in the 
public yard are pcTcjuisites of government, the former being used fur 
tile manufacture of soap, which, with snuff, is a government mono- 
poly. The imports consist chiefly of English gcxjcls, indigo, cloth, 
l)Oots, leather, sugar, salt, iron and copper, from Hindustan, and of 
shawls, carpets, '* barak " (native woollen cloth), postin.s (coats 
made of skins), .shoes, silks, opium and carpets from Meslu^d, Herat 
and Turkestan. The cxpirts are wool, cotton, madder, cummin 
seed, asafoetida, fruit, silk and horses. The system of coinage is 
also curious : 105 English rupees are melUxl down, and the alloy 
extracted, leaving 100 rupees' worth of silver; 293 more English 
rupees arc then melted, and the molten metal mixed with the 100 
rupees silver; and out of this 808 Kandahari rupees arc coined. As 
the Kandahari rupee is worth about 8 annas (half an English rupee) 
the government thus realizes a profit of i %. Government accounts 
arc kept in “ Kham " rupec.s, the “ Kham " being wortti alxiut 
five-sixths of a Kandahari rupee; in other words, it about equals 
the franc, or the Persian *' kran," 

Immediately to the south and west of Kandahar is a stretch of 
well-irrigated and highly cultivated count^3^ but the valley of the 
Arghandab is the most fertile in the district, and, from the luxuriant 
abundance of its orchards and vineyards, offers the most striking 
scenes of landscape lieauty. The pomegranate fields form a striking 
feature in the valley — the pomegranates of Kandahar, with its I 
" sirdar " melons and grapes, being unequalled in quality by any j 
in the East. The vines arc grown on artificial banks, probably for ! 
want of the necessar\" wood to trellis them — the grapes being largely 
exported in a semi-drie<l state. Fruit, indee<l, l>esides being largely 
exported, forms the chief staple of the food supply of the inhabitants 
throughout Afghanistan. The art of irrigation is so well understood 
that the water supply is at times exhausted, no river water being 
allowed to run to waste. The plains about Kandahar are chiefly 
watered by canals drawm from tne Arghandab near Baba-wali, and * 
conducted through the same gap in the hills which admits the Herat 
road. The amount of irrigation and the number of water channels 
form a considerable impediment to the movements of troops, not 
only immediately about Kandahar, but in all districts where the , 
main rivers and streams are bordered by green bands of cultivation. I 
Irrigation by karez " is also largely resorted to. The karez is a 


system of underground channelling which usually taps a sub-surface 
water supply at the foot of some of the many rugged and apparently 
waterless hills which cover the face of the country. The water is 
not brought to the surface, but is carried over long distances by an 
underground channel or drain, which is constructed by sinking 
shafts at intervals along the required course and connecting the 
shafts by tunnelling. The general agricultural products o? the 
country are wheat, barley, pulse, fruit, madder, a.saiiH'tida, lucornc!, 
clover and tobacco. 

Of the mineral resources of the Kandahar district not much is 
known, but an abandoned gold-mine exists aUrnl 2 m. north of the 
i tow'u. Some general idea of the resources of the Kandahar district 
may be gathered from the fact that it supplied the Hriti.sli troops 
I with everything except luxuries during the entire period of occupa- 
I tion in 1879-81; and that, in spite of the great strain thrown on 
: those resource.s by the prestmee of the two armies of Ayub Khan and 
, of General Koberts, and after the total failure of the autumn crops 
} and only a partial harvest the pre\ ious spring, the army was foil 
: without great tlifticulty until the final evacuation, at tuie-third of 
the prices paid in Quetta for supplii's drawn from India. 

History , — Kandahar has a stormy history. Sultan Mahmud of 
i (thazni ttnik it in the 1 ith century from Ihi 'Alghans who then hold 
it. In the beginning of the i^lh century it was taken by jenghiz 
; Khtin, and in the 14th by Timur, hi 1307 it was captured by the 
emperor Haber, but shortly afterwards it fell again into Afghan 
hands, to be retaken by Haber in 1521. Haber's .son, Mumayiin, 
agreed to cede Kandahar to I’er.sia, but Jaileil to k<‘ep hi.s word, aiul 
the Persians In^sieged tht' place unsucce.ssfully. 'I'hus if remaint'cl 
in the jHissession of the Moguls till n»25, when it was taken iiy Sliah 
Abbas. Aurangzeb tried to take it in 10^9 with 3tK)o imin, but 
failed. Another attempt in i()52 was ettually unsucct'ssful. It 
I remained in Persian pos.session till i7tH>, whtut it was taken by the 
Afghans, hut was retakt'n alter a two years' siege by Nailir Shah. 
Nadir Shah was as.sas.sinale<I in 17.19, and immediatt'ly on hearing 
the news of his death Ahmad Shah (AlidaJi) .seizisl Nadir Shah's 
trea.siireat Kandahar, and proclaimed hiinsc^lf king, with the coiusent, 
not only of the Afghans, but, strange to say, of the Hazaras and 
Haluchis ns well. He at once changed the si1<* ol the city to its 
present position, and thus founded the Afghan kingdom, with 
modern Kandahar as its caifital. Ahmad Shah died in 1773, and 
was succeeded by his son Timur, who died in 1793, and left the 
throne to his son Zaman Shah, riiis prince was deposed by his 
half-brother Mahmud, who was in his turn deposed liy Shah Sliuja, 
the full brother of Zaman Shall. .Mler a short n'ign Shah Shuja 
I was compelled to abdicate from his inal>ili1y to repress the rising 
! jHiwer of I'ateh Khan, a Harakzai chief, and lu; took refuge first 
! with Kanjit Singh, who then ruled the Punjab, and finally seenn'd 
the protection of llrilish tM>wer. .\fghanistan was now pnu'licafly 
dismemlH^red. Mahmud was reinstated by I'aleh Khan, whom he 
appointed liis vizier, and whose nephews, Dost Mahommed Khan 
and Kohn dil Khan, lie )>laced respectively in the governnumls of 
Kabul and Kandahar. I'ateli Khan was barbarously murdered by 
Kamran (Mahmud's son) near (ihazni in 1818; and in retaliation 
Mahmud liim.self was driven from powiT, and the Harakzai clan 
secured the sovereignly of Afghanistan. While Host Mahoinmed 
held Kabul, Kandahar became temjMirarily a sort of independent 
cliicfship under two or tliree of liis brother's. In 1839 tlie cause of 
Shah Shuja was actively supported by the liritish. Kandahar was 
occupied, and Siiah Shuja reinstated on the throne ot his ancestors. 
Dost Mahommed was dc'feated n<;ar Kabul, and after .surnmdcT to 
the British force, was deporterl into Hindustan. '1 lie British army 
of occupation in .southern Afghanistan continued to occupy Kandahar 
from 1839 till the autumn ol 1842, when General .Noll marched on 
Kabul to meet Pollock's advance fnmi Jalalabad. 'I’he cantonments 
near the city, liuilt by Nott's division, were rejiaired and again 
occupied by the Hritisli army in 1879, wlurn Shere Ali was driven 
from power by the invasifin of Afghanistan, nor were they finally 
evacuated till’ the spring of 1881. 'Irade statistics of late years 
show a gradual increase of ex|)orts to India from Kandahar anri the 
countries adjacent thereto, but a curious falling-otf in imports. 'I'lie 
short-sighted policy of the amir Alxlur Hahman in discouraging 
imports doubtle.s:s affwted tlie balance, nor did liis affectation of 
ignoring the railway between New Chaman and Kila Abdulla (on 
the Peshin side of the Khojak) conduce to the improvement of 
trade. (T. 1 1 . H.*) 

KANDl, a town of British India, in Murshidabad district, 
Bengal. Pop. (1901), 12,037. rt-sidence of the raja.s 

of Paikpara, a wealthy and devout Hindu family. The founder 
of this family was Ganga (iovind Singh, the banyan or agent of 
Warren Hasting, who was bom at Kandi, and retired hither 
in his old age with an immense fortune. His name has acquired 
celebrity for the most magnificent sraddhot or funeral obsequies, 
ever performed in Bengal, celebrated in honour of hi.s mother, at 
a cost, it is said, of £200,000. 

KANDY, a town near the centre of Ceylon, 75 m. from Colombo 
by rail, formerly the capital of a kingdom oif the same name, 

XV. 2Ifl 
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Situated towards the heart of the island, 1718 ft. above the sea* 
It lies round the margin of an artificial lake constructed by the 
last king of Kandy in 1806, and is beautifuny surrounded by 
hills* The most strMciiig objects arc the temples (of which twelve 
.ire Buddhist and four Brahman), the tombs of the Kandian 
kings, and the various buildings of the royal residence, partly 
allowed to fall into disrepair, partly utilized by the government. 
Of the temples the Dalada Malagawa is worthy of particular 
mention ; it claims, as the name indicates, to bt» in possession of a 
Buddha tooth. 

Kandy was occupied by the Portuguese in the i6th century and 
by the Dutch in 1763; but in both instances iho native kings 
succeeded in shaking off the foreign yoke. The British got 
possession of the place in 1803, but the garrison afterwards 
capitulated and were massacred, and it was not till 1814-15 
that the king was defeated and dethroned . The British autho- 
rity was formally established by the convention of March 2, 1815. 
In 1848, owing to an attempt at rebellion, the town was for a 
lime under martial kiw. It lias been greatly improved of recent 
years. Sir William Gregory when governor did much to restore 
the ancient Kandv decorations, while the Victoria Jubilee 
Commemoration Building, including “ Ferguson Memorial Hall,” 
and two fine hoUds, add to the improvements. Tlic Royal 
Botanic Gardens are situated at Peradeniya, 3 m. distant. 
Kandy is a uniquely beautiful, highland, tropical town, full of 
intere.sting historical and Buddhistic associations. A water 
supply and electric ligliting Iiavc been introduced. Roman 
f!atholic missions are active in the work of education, for which 
a large block of buildings has h(*cn erected, (’hurch of England, 
Wesleyan and Baptist missions arc also at work, 'fhe population 
of thx? town In 1900 was 26,386 ; of the district, 377,591 . Average 
annual rainfall, 81 J in.; average temp)crature, 75 *3. There is a 
liranch railway from Kandy, north to Matale, 1 7 m. 

KANE, ELISHA KENT (1820-1857), American scientist and 
explorer, was i)orn in Philadelphia on the 20th of February 1820, 
the son of Uie juri.st John Kintzing Kane (1795--1858), a friend 
and supporter of Andrew Jack.son, attorney-general of Penn.syl- 
vania in 1845-1846, U.S. judge of the Eastern District of Pennsjd- 
vania after i8.|6, and president of the Ameri('an Fliilosophical 
Society in i85(>*t 858. Young Kane entered the university of 
Virginia and obtained the degree of M.I). in 1842, and in the 
following year entered the U.S. navy as .surgeon. He had 
already acquired a considerable reputation in physiological 
resex*rch. The ship to whicli he was appointed was ordered to 
China, and he found opportunities during the voyage for indulg- 
ing his passion for exploration, making a journey from Rio 
Janeiro to the base of the Andes, and another from Bombay 
through India to Ceylon. On the arrival of the ship at its desti- 
nation he provided a .sulxstitute for his post and cT().s.scd over 
to the island of Luzon, which he explored. In 1844 he left 
(!hina, and, returning by India, Persia, Syria, Egypt, Greece, 
Austria, Germany and Switzerland, reached America in 1846. 
In that year he was ordered to the west coast of Africa, where he 
visited Dahomey, and contrac’ted fever, which told severely on 
Ills constitution. On his return in 1847, he exchanged the naval 
for the military .service, and was sent to join the U.S. army in 
Mexico, where he had some extraordinary' ad\'entures, and where 
he was again strit'ken with fever. 

On the fitting;; out of the first Grinnell expedition, in 1850, 
to search for Sir John Franklin, Kane was appointed surgeon 
and naturalist under Lieut, de Haven, who commanded the 
ships “ Advance ” and “ Re.sruc.” The expedition, after an 
absence of sixteen months, during nine of which the ships were 
ice-bound, returned without having found any trace of the mi.ss- 
ing vessels. Kane was in feeble health, but worked on at his 
narrative of the expedition, which was publi.shed in 1854, under 
the title of The Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin, He was determined not to give up the search for 
Franklin, and in .spite of ill-health travelled through the Suites 
lecturing to obtain funds, and gave up his pay for twenty 
months. At length Henry Grinnell fitted out an expedition, 
in the little brig ** Advance,” of which Ktne was given the 


command* She sailed in June 1853, and passing up Smith 
Sound at the head of Baffin Bay advanced into the enclosed 
sea which now bears the name of Kane Basin, thus establishing 
the Polar route of many future Arctic expeditions. Here, off 
the coast of Greenland, the expedition passed two winters, 
accomplishii^ much useful geographical, as well as sdentiiic, 
work, including the attainment of what was to remain lor sixteen 
years the highest northera latituck, 80“ 35' N, (June 1854), 
J^'rom this point a large area of open water was seen which was 
fwlieved to be an open Polar Sea,” a chimera which played an 
important and delusive role in subsequent explorations. After 
enduring the greatest hardships it was resolved to abandon the 
ship, Upemivik being reached on the 5th of August 1855, 
whence a relief expedition brought the explorers home. Medals 
were authorized by Congress, at^ in the following year Dr Kane 
received the founders medal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and, two years later, a gold medal from the Paris Geographical 
Society. He puhli.slied The Second Grinnell Expedition in 1856. 
Dr Kane died at Havana on the i6th of February 1857, at the 
age of thirty-seven. Between his first and second arctic voyages 
he made the acquaintance of the Fox family, the spiritualists. 
With one of the daughler.s, Margaret, he carried on a long corre- 
sf)oml(‘n('e, which was afterwards published by the lady, who 
declared that they were privately married. 

See liiOffynphy of /i. K. Kane, by Williani Elder (1858); Life of 
E, K. K(tne and other American Explorers, by S. M. Smucker (1858); 
The Love- Life of Dr Kane, containing the Correspondence and a History> 
of the Engagement and Secret Marriage between E. K, Kane and 
Margaret rox (New York, “Discoveries of Dr Kane," in 

Jour, of the Rcn>. Geog. Soc., vol. xxviii. (reprinted in /?. G. S. Arctic 
Papers of 1875). 

KANE, a borough of McKean county, Penn.sylvania, U.S. A., 
about 90 m. E.S.E. of Erie. Pop. (1890), 2944; (1900), 5296, 
of whom 971 were foreign-born. It is served by the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore k Ohio, the Kane & Elk, and the Big Level 
k Kinziia railways. It is situated about 2015 ft. above the 
.sea in a region producing natural gas, oil, lumber and silica, and 
has .some reputation as a summer resort. The borough has 
manufactories of window glass, plate glass and bottles, and 
repair shops of the Pennsylvania railroad. Kane was .settled 
in 1859, and was incorporated as a borough in 1887. It was 
named in honour of John Kintzing Kane, father of Elisha Kent 
Kane, the Arctic explorer. 

KANGAROO, the universally accepted, though not apparently 
the native, designation of the more typical representatives of the 
marsupial family Macropodidae (.see Marsupialia). Although 
intimately connected with the cuscu.ses and phalangers by 
means of the mu.sk-kangaroo, the kangaroos and wallabies, 
together with the rat-kangaroos, are ea.sily distinguishable from 
other diprotodont marsupials by their general conformation, and 
by peculiarities in the structure of their limbs, teeth and other 
organs. They vary in size* from that of a sheep to a small rabbit. 
The head, especially in the larger species, is small, compared with 
the rest of the body, and tapers fonvard to the muzzle. The 
shoulders and fore-limbs are feebly developed, and the hind-limbs 
of disproportionate strength and magnitude, which give the 
animals a peculiarly awkward appearance when moving about on 
all-fours, as they occasionally do when feeding. Rapid progres- 
sion is, however, performed only by the powerful hind-limbs, the 
animals ^o^'ering the ground by a series of immense bounds, 
during which the fore part of the bo(h» is inclined forw'ards. and 
balanced by the long, strong and tapering tail, which is carried 
; horizontally backwards. When not moving, they often assume 
a perfectly upright position, the tail aiding the two hind-legs to 
form a tripod, and the front-limbs dangling by the side of the 
chest. This position gives full scope for the senses of sight, 
hearing and smell to warn of the approach of enemies. The 
fore-paws have five digits, each armed with a strong, curved 
claw'. The hind-foot is extremely long, narrow and (except in 
the mu.sk-kangaroo) without the first toe. It consists mainly 
of one very large and strong toe, corresponding to the fourth of 
the human foot, ending in a strong curved and pointed claw 
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(fig. 2). Clo55c to the outer sMc of this Kes a smaller ftfth digit, 
and to the inner side two excessively slender toes (the second and 
third), bound together almost to the extremity in a common 





I'lci. -The Gfcal (ircy Kangtiroo {Macrofnis f^ifianfcns). 

integument. The two little claws of these toes, projci iing to- 
gether from the skin, may be of use in scratching and cleaning 
the fur of the animal, but the toes must have quite lost all con- 
nexion with the functions of support or progression. This type 
of foot-structure is termed syndactylous. 

The dental formula, when complclclv de- 
veloped, is incisors ^ canines i, premdars 
molars ;! on each side, giving a total of 
teeth. The three incisors of the upper jaw 
arc arranged in a continuous arched series, 
and have crowns with broad cutting edges; 
the first or middle incisor is often larger than 
the others. Corresponding to these in the 
. • f 4 r lower jaw. i.s but one tooth on each side, which 
is of great size, directed horizontally forw’ards, 
narrow, lanceolate and pointed with sharp 
edges. Owing to the slight union of the two 
luilvcs of the lower jav; in front in many 
sfiecies the two lower incisors work together 
like the blades of a pair of scissors. The 
(amines are absent or rudimentary in the 
lower, and often de(’idi]Ous at an early age 
in the upper jaw. The first two prcmolars 
are compressed, with (Utting longitudinal 
edges, the anterior on(? is deciduous, being 
lost about the time the second one replace.^ 
tlic railk-mnhu-, so that three premolars are 
never found in place and use in the same indi- 
ijT \[ vidual. The last prcmolar and the molans 

have quadrate crowns, provided with two 
strong transverse ridges, or with four obtuse 
cusps. In Macropus giganteas and its imme- 
diate allies, the prcmolars and sometimes the 
first molar arc shed, so that in old examples 
only the two posterior molars and the incisors 
are found in place. The milk*dentition, as 
in other marsupials, is confined to a smgle 
tooth on cadi side of each jaw, the other 
molars and incisors l)eing never changed. The 
dentition of the kangaroos, functionally considered, thus consists 


si^aWc freedom of molirm of the fore-paw. The pelvis has large 
cpipubic or marsupial " boui s. The femur is short, and the 
tibia and fibula of great length, as is the foot, tlic whole of 
which is applied to the grouml when the animal is at rest in the 
upright position. 

The stomach is large and very complex, its walls being 
puckered by longitudinal muscular bunds into a numlier of folds. 
The alimentary canal is long, and the caecum well developed. 
The young (which, us in other marsupials, leave the utenis in an 
extremely .small and imperfect condition) are placed in the pouch 
as soon as they arc born ; and to thi.s they resort temporarily 
for shelter for some time after they are able to run, jump and 
iced upon the herlutge which forms the nourishment of the parent. 
During the early period of tlv ir sojourn in the pouch, the blind, 
naked, helpless young creatures (which in the grait kangaroo 
.scarcely exceed an indi in length) are attached by their mouths 
i to the nipple of the mother, and arc fed by 1,1 ilk injected into 
' their stomach by the contraction of the muscle covering the 
mammary gland. In this stage of existenc'c the elongated upper 
part of the larynx project.s into tiie posterior nares, and so inain- 
tain.s a fn e commimication between the Iung.s and tiic external 
surface, independently of the mouth and gullet, thu.s at'erl- 
ing danger of suffocation while the milk is pa.ssing down the 
gullet. 

Kangaroos arc vegetable-ft'eders, browsing on grass and 
various kinds of herbiigc, but tlic smaller species also eat 





Fig. 3.— Skull aiaJ tecUli of H<5iiiict.l 's Wallaby {Maevopns ruficoliis 
bennvUn) ; r‘, lirst, second and thin I iipp*;!' iactsors ; pm, 

.second pr43m(dar (Lhe first having hetsn alntady sh(;d) ; w', //*'-, hi , 
last pronioJar mid three molars. The la.sl, not fiiJIy dovelopivl, i.s 
nearly concealed by the ascending part o) thn lower jaw. 
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roots. They are naturally timid and inoffensive, but the larger 
kinds when hard pressed will turn and defend Ihcmscives, 
sometimes killing a dog by grasping it in their fore-paw.s, and 
inflicting terrible wounds with the. .sharp claws of their powerful 
hind-legs, suppi^rting them.se]ves metinwhile u|>on the tail. 
'I’he majority are inhabitants of Au.siralia and 'lasmania, 
forming one of the mo.st prominoni and characteristic features 
of the fauna of these land.s, and pc-rforming the part of the deer 
I and antelopes of otlier parts of the world. They were important 
i .sources of food-supply to tiie natives, and are (uinted by the 
' colonists, both for sport and on account of the damage they do 
j in consuming gra.s.s required for cattle and sheep. A few .species 
I are found in New (iiiinea, and the adjacent island.s, which beltmg, 

' in the zoological sense, to the Australian province, beyond the 
, bounds of which none occurs. 

I The more tvpic.il represen tfit Ives of the tfroiip conslitute the sub- 
' family Macropndinuei in which fh<; cuttinf'-edgeH of the upper 
inci.sors arc nearly level, or the first pair but slightly longer tlian the 


of sharp-edged incisors, most developed near the median line of | "V Yhe c.anin(rs are nidimentary 'and often wanting 


the mouth, for the purpose of cropping herbage, and ridged or 
tubercuiated molar. s for crushing. 

The number of vertebrae is — in the cervdeal region 7, dorsal 
13, lumbar 6, sacral 2, caudal varying according to the length of 
the tail, but generally from 2 1 to 25. In the fore-limb the clavicle 
and the radius and ulna are well developed, allowing of con- 


The molars arc usually not longer (from laslore backwards) than the 
anterior prcmolars, and less compressed than in the noKt sect ion. 
The crowns of the molars haver two prominent transverrHe ridgers. 
The fore-limbs arc small with subequal toes, armed with strong, 
moderately long, curved claws. Hind limbs verry long and strongly 
made. Head small, with more or less elongated rauzfle. Ears 
gcDorally rather long and ovate. 
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The typical f^cnus Macfopus^ in which the muzzle is generally 
naked » the ears large, the fur on the nape of the neck usually directed 
backwards, the claw of the fourth hind-toe very large, and the tail 
stout and tapering, includes a large number of sj^cies. Among 
these, the great grey kangaroo (M, giganteus^ fig. i) deserves special 
mention on account of having been discovered during Captain 
Cook's first voyage in 1770. The great red kangaroo {M. rufus) is 
about the same size, while other large species arc M, antitopinus and 
M. fohustm. The larger wallabies or brush-kangaroos, such as the 
icd-nccked wallaby {M, ruficollis), constitute a group of smaller- 
sized species ; while the smaller wallabies, such as the filander (^v.) 
(M. muelleri) and M. thetidis^ constitute yet another section. The 
genus ranges from the eastern Austro-Maluy islands to New (luinea. 

Nearly allied are the rock-wallabics of Australia and Tasmania, 
constituting the genus Petro^alc, chiefly distinguished by the thinner 
tail being more densely haired and terminating in a tufl. Well- 
known sjiecies are P, penictllaia, P, xanthopus and P, later alis. The 
few species of nail-tailed wallabies, Onychogdle^ which are confined to 
the Australian mainland, take their name from the presence of a 
horny spur at the end of the tail, and are further distinguished by 
the hairy muzzle. 0 , unguifer^ O. Iraenatus and 0 . lunatus repre- 
sent the group. The hare-wallabies, such as Lagorchestes leporoides^ 
L. hirsutus and 7 ,. consepicillatus, constitute a genus with the .same 
distribution as the last, and likewi.se with a liairy muzzle, Imt with 
a rather short, evenly furred tail, devoid of a spur. They are great 
le^)ers and swift runners, mostly freejuenting ojjen stony plains. 

More distinct is the Papuan gesnus Donopais, as typified by D, 
mucMetiy although it is to some extent connected with Macropus 
by D, tmcleyi. The muzzle is naked, the fur on the nape of the neck 
directed more or less coinpltdely forward, and the hind-limbs are 
less disproportionately clongatkl, J^erhaps, however, the most 



Fig. 4. — Skull and teeth of besueuir's Kat- Kangaroo {HetUmgia 
hsueuiri) — r, upper canine. Other letters as in fig, The anterior 
prcmolar has tweii shed. 

distinctive feature of the genus is the great fore-and-aft length of 
the penultimate prcmolar in both jaws. Other sp<*cies are 1 ). 
ru/olateralis and D. aurantiacus. In the tree-kangaroos, which 
include the Papuan Dendrolngus imistusy D, ur sinus y 1 ), dorianuSy D. 
benetianus and D. maximuSy and the North Queensland D. lum- 
hoUziy the reduction in the length of the hind-limbs is carried to a 
still further degree, so that the projiortions of the fore and hiiul 
limbs are almost normal. 'J'he genus agrees Donopsis in the 
direction of the hair on the neck, but the muzzle is only jiartiallv 
hairy, and the elongation of the penultimate prcmollir is les.s. 
These kangaroos are largel>' arboreal in their habits, but they descend 
to the ground to feed. Lastly, we lia\'e the bjinded wallaby, Lago- 
strophus fasciatus, of Western Australia, a small species cliaractcr- 
ized by its naked muzzle, the presence of long bristles on the hind- 
feet which conceal the claws, and also of dark transverse Viands 
on the lower pari of the back. The skull has a remarkalilv narrow 
and pointed muzzle and much inflated auditory bullae; while the 
two halves of the lower jaw are firmly welded togtdher at their 
junction, thus effectually preventing tlie scissor-like action of the 
lower incisors distinctive of Macropus and its immediate allies. 
As regards the teeth, canines are wanting, and the lu’iiultimate 
upper premolar is short, from biiore back words, with a distinct ! 
ledge on the inner side. i 

In the rat-kangaroos, or kangaroo-rats, as they arc called in j 
Australia, constituting the sub-family i’o/oraniuf, the first upper 
incisor is narrow, curved, and much exceeds the others in length; 
the upper canines are persistent, flattened, lilunt and slightly curved, 
and the first two premolars of both jaws have large, simple, com- 
pressed crowns, with a nearly straight or slightly concave free cut- 
ting-edge, and Ixith outer and inner surfaces usually marked by a 
series of parallel, vertical grooves and ridges. Molars with quadrate 
crowns and a blunt conical cusp at each corner, tlu* last notably 
smaller than the rest, sometimes rudimentary or absent. Fore- 
feet narrow; the three middle toes considerably exc<’eding the first 
and fifth in length and their claws long, compressed and but 
slightly curved. Hind-feet as in Macropus, Tail long, and some- 
times partially prehensile when it is used for carrying bundles of 


grass with which these animals build their nests. The group is 
confined to Australia and Tasmania, and all the species are rela- 
tively small. 

In the members of the typical genus Potorous (formerly known as 
Hypsiprymnus) the head is long and slender, with the auditory 
bullae .somewhat swollen: while the ridges on the first two premolars 
arc few and perpendicular, and there are large vacuities on the 
palate. The tarsus is short and the muzzle naked. The genus 
includes P. tridactylusy P. gilberti and P, flatyops. In Bettongiay on 
the other hand, the head is shorter and wider, with smaller and more 
rounded ears, and more swollen auditory bullae. The ridges on the 
first two premolars are also more numerous and somewhat oblique 
(fig. 4) ; the tarsus is long and the tail is prehensile. The species 
include B, lesueuiriy B, gaimardi and B. cuniculus. The ^uth 
Australian Caloprymnus campestris represents a genus near akin 
to the last, but with the edge of the hairy border of the bare muzzle 
less emarginatc in the middle line, still more swollen auditory bullae, 
very large and postcrially expanded nasals and longer vacuities on 
the palate. The list is completed by Aepyprymnus ru/escensy wliich 
differs from all the others by the hairy muzzle, and the absence 
of inflation in the auditory bullae and of vacuities in the palate. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting member of the whole 
group is the tiny musk-kangaroo {Hypsiprymnodon moschatus) 
of north-east Australia, which alone represents the sub-family 
Hypsiprymnodontinaey characterized by the presence of an opposable 
first toe on the hind-foot and the outward inclination of the penulti- 
mate upper prcmolar, as well by the small and feeble claws, in 
all these features the musk-kangaroo connects the Macropodidae 
with the Phalangcridae, The other teeth are like those of thtj rat- 
kangaroos. (W. H. I*'.; K. L.*) 

XANGAROO-RAT» a name applied in different parts of the 
world to two widely different groups of mammals. In Australia 
it is u.sed to denote the small kangaroo-like marsupials techni- 
cally known as Potoroomae, which zoologists prefer to call 
rat-kangaroos (see Marsupialia and Kangaroo). In North 
America it is employed for certain small jumping rat-like rodents 
nearly allied to the pocket-gophers and belonging to the family 
Geomyidae, Kangaroo-rats in this latter series arc represented 
by three North American genera, of yf\\k\iDipodomys phillipsiy 
Cricetodipus agilis and Microdipodops mcgacephdlus may respe(‘- 
tively be taken as examples. Resembling pocket-gophers in 
the possession of cheek-pouches, kangaroo-rats, together with 
pocket-mice, are distinguished by their elongated hind-limbs 
I and tails, large eyes, well-developed ears and general jerboa-like 
i appearance and habits. The upper incisor teeth are also rcla- 
i lively narrower, and there are important differences in the skull. 

I The cheek-teeth arc rootless in kangaroo-rats, but they develop 
j roots in the pocket-mice. The former inhabit open, sand>' 
districts, where they burrow beneath rocks or stones, and hop 
I about like jerboas; their food (onsi.sting of grasses and other 
I plants. 

I KANGAVAR, a small district of Persia, situated between 
i Hamadan and Kermanshah, and, being held in fief by the family 
j of a deceased court official, forming a separate government, 
j The district is very fertile and contains 30 villages. Its revenues 
amount to about £500 per annum, and its chief place is the large 
I village of Kangavar, which has a population of about 2500 and 
j is 47 m. from Hamadan on the high road to Kermanshah. 

KANGRA» a town and district of British India, in the Jullundur 
division of the Punjab. The town, sometimes called Nagarkot, 
is situated 2409 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1901), 4746. The 
Katoch rajas had a stronghold here, with a fort and rich temples. 

I Mahmud of Ghazni took the fort in 1009 and from one of the 
1 temples carried off a vast treasure. In 1360 Kangra was again 
plundered, by Feroz Shah. The temple of Devi Bajreshri was 
one of the oldest and wealthiest in northern India. It was de- 
stroyed, together with the fort and the town, by an earthquake 
on the 4th of April 1905, when 1339 lives were lost in this place 
alone, and about 20,000 elsewhere. In 1855 the headquarters of 
the district were removed to the sanitarium of Dharmsala. 

The district of Kangra extends from the Jullundur Doab far 
into the southern ranges of the Himalaya. Besides some Rajput 
states, annexed after the Sikh wars, it includes Lahul, Spili and 
Kulu, which are essentially Tibetan. The Beas is the only 
important river. Area, 9978 sq. m., of which Kangra proper has 
only 2725. Pop, (1901), 768,124 ; average density 77 persons per 
sq, m., but with only one person per sq. m. in Spiti. Tea 
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cultivation was introduced into Kangra about 1850. The 
Palampur fair, established by government with a view to foster- 
ing commerce with central Asia, attracts a small concourse of 
Yarkandi merchants. The Lahulis carry on an enterprising 
trade with Ladakh and countries beyond the frontier, by means 
of pack sheep and goats. Rice, tea, potatoes, opium, spices, 
wool and honey are the chief exports. 

See Kangra District Gazetteer (Laliore, 1906). 

KANISHKA^ king of Kabul, Kashmir, and north-western 
India in the 2nd century a.d., was a Tatar of the Kushan tribe, 
one of the five into which the Yue-chi Tatars were divided. 
His dominions extended as far dov;n into India as Madura, and 
probably as far to the north-west as Bokhara. Private inscrip- 
tions found in the Punjab and Sind, in the Yusufzai district and 
at Madura, and referred by European scholars to his reign, are 
dated in the years five to twenty-eight of an unknown era. It is 
the references by Chinese historians to the Yue-chi tribes before 
their incursion into India, together with conclusions drawn from 
the history of art and literature in his reign, that render the date 
given the most probable. Kanishka's predecessors on the throne 
were Pagans ; but shortly after his accession he profcs.sed himself, 
probably from political reasons, a Buddhist. He .spent va.st sums 
in the construction of Buddhist monuments; and under his 
auspices the fourth Buddhist council, the council of Jalandhara 
( Jullundcr) was convened under the presidency of Vasumitra. At 
this counc il three treatises, commentaries on the (‘anon, one on 
each of the three baskets into which it is divided, were composed. 
King Kanishka had the.se treatises, when completed and revised 
by Asvaghosha, written out on copper plates, and enclo.sed the 
latter in stone boxes^ which he placed in a memorial mound. 
For some centuries afterwards thc.se works survived in India; 
but they exist now only in Chinese tran.slations or adaptations. 
We are not told in what language they were written. It was 
probably Sanskrit (not Pali, the language of the (anon)— -just 
as in Europe we have works of exegetical (rommentary comp<».sed, 
in Latin, on the basis of the Testament and Septuagint in Greek. 
Thi.s change of the language used as a medium of literary inter- 
course was partly the (?ause, partly the effect, of a complete re- 
vulsion in the intellectual life of India. The reign of Kanishka 
was certainly the turning-point in this remarkable change. It 
has been suggested, with great plausibility, that the wide extent 
of his domains facilitated the incvirsion into India of Western ■ 
modes of thought ; and thus led in the first place to the corruption | 
and gradual decline of Buddhism, and secondly to the gradual 1 
rise of Hindui.sm. Only the publication of the books written ! 
at the time will enable us to .say whether this hypothesis — for at I 
present it is nothing more — is really a sufficient explanation of j 
the very important results of his reign. In any case it was a I 
migration of nomad hordes in ('entral Asia that led, in Europe, 
to the downfall of the Roman civilization ; and then, through the 
conversion of the invaders, to medieval conditions of life and ; 
thought. It was the very same migration of nomad hordes that I 
led, in India, to the downfall of the Buddhist civilization ; and I 
subsequently, after the conversion of the Saka and Tatar | 
invaders, to medieval Hinduism. As India was nearer to the i 
starting-point of the migration, its results were feh there some- j 
what sooner. 

Authorities. — Vincent A. Smith, The Early History oj India 
(Oxford, 1908) ; “ The Kyshan Period of Indian History,” in J.Ti,A.S. 
(1903); M. Boyer, “L'Epoque dc Kaniska,” in Journal Asiaiiam 
(1900) ; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang (London, 1964, 1905) ; J. Talca- j 
kusu, “The SarvastivAdin Abhidharma Ik>oks,” in Jour, of the Pali j 
Text Soc. (1905), esp. pp. 118-130; Rhys Davids, Jiuddhist India | 
(tendon, 1903), ch. xvi., “ Kanishka.” (T. W. K. D.) 

KANKAKEE^ a city and the county -seat of Kankakee county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the N.E. part of the state, on the Kankakee 
river, 56 m. S. of Chicago. Pop. (1900), 13,595, of whom 3346 
were foreign-bom; (1910, census), 13,986. Kankakee is sensed 
by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, the Illinois 
Central, and the Chicago, Indiana & Southern (controlled 
by the New York Central) railways. It is the seat of the 
Eastern Hospital for the Insane (1879), a state institution; j 


St Joseph’s Semimir\' (Roman Catholic), and a Conservatory 
of Music. At Bourbonnais Grove, 3 m. N. of Kankakee is Si 
Viateur’s College (founded i8(>8), a well-known Roman Catholic 
divinity school, and Notre Dame Academy, another Catholic 
institution. The city ha.s a public library and four large porks; 
in Court House Square there is a monument erected by popular 
.subscription in honour of the soldiers from Kankakee county 
who died in the f'ivil War. There are rock quarries here, and 
the city manufacture.^ sewing machines, musical instruments, 
especially pianos, foundry and machine shop products, agri- 
cultural implement.^ and furniture. The total value of the 
factory product in 1905 was ,ij<2,o8<),i43, an increase of 222 % 
.since 1900. Kankakee is also a shipping point for agricultural 
products. It was first .settled in 1832; was platted as the town 
of Bourbonnais in 1853, when Kankakee county was first 
organized; was chartered as the. city of Kankakee in 1855, and 
was re-chartered in 1892. 

KANKER, a feudatory .state of India, within the Central 
Provinces; area, 1429 sq. m.; pop. (1901), io3,53(); estimated 
revenue, £10,000. It is a hilly trad, containing the headwaters 
of the Mahanadi. The extensive fore.sts have recently been made 
profitable by the opening of a branch railway. 'J'he residence 
of the raja, who is of an old Rajput family though ruling over 
Gonds, is at Ranker (pop. 3906). 

KANO, one of the mo.st important provinces of the British 
protectorate of Nf)rthern Nigeria. It includes the ancient 
emirates of Kano, Kateena, Paura and Kazaure, and covers an 
area of about 31,000 sq. m. The sub-province of Katagiim was 
incorporated with Kano in kjos, and is inc luded within this area. 
'Fhc population of the double province is estimated at about 
2,250,000. 

Kano was one of the original seven Hausa stales. Written 
I annals carry the record of its kings hack to about a.d. 900. 
Legendary hi.story goes back muc h further. It was concjuered 
by the Songhoi (Songhay) in the early part of the ihth century, 
and more than once appears to liave madcr at least partial siib- 
mi.s.sion to Bornu. Mahoinmedani.sn) was introduced at a period 
which, acTording to the .system adopted for the dating of the* 
annals, mii.st be placed either in the 12th or the 14th century. The 
Hausa .system of government and taxation wa.s adopted by thcj 
Fula when in the early part of the i9thcentury IhatMahommedan 
people overran the Hau.sa states. It has been erroneously stated 
that the Fula impcKsed Mahommedanism on the Hau.sa stales. 
I'hc fact that they adopted the existing .system of government 
and taxation, which are ha.sed upon Koranic law, would in itself 
be sufficient proof that this was not the ca.se. But the annals of 
Kano distinctly record the introduction and describe the develop- 
ment of Mahommedanism at an early period of local hi.story. 

The capital is the city of Kano, .situated in 12" N. and 80 32'E., 
220 m. S.S.E. of Sokolo and 500 N.E. of Lagos. It is built on an 
open plain, and is encompassed by a wall 11 m. in perimeter and 
picrc'.cd by thirteen gales. I'hc wall is from 30 to 50 ft. high and 
about 40 ft. thick at the bu.se. Round the wall is a deep double 
ditch, a dwarf wall running along its centre. 1*he gates are 
.simply cow-hide, but are .set in ma.ssive entrance towers. (Jnly 
about a third ul the area (7] .sq. m.) enclosed by the walls is 
inhabited nor was the whole .space ever occupied by buildings, 
the intention of the founders of the city being to wall in grcjund 
sufficient to grow food for the inhabitants during a siege. The 
arable land within the city is mainly on the west and north ; only 
to the s(^uth-ea.st do the houses come right to the walls. Within 
the walls are two steep hills, one, Dala, about 120 ft. high being 
the mo.st ancient quarter of the town. Dala lies north-west. To 
its east is a great pond, the Jakara, m. long, and by its north- 
east shore is the market of the Arab merc:hants. Here also was the 
slave market. The palace of the emir, in front of whic:h is a large 
open .space, is in the Fula quarter in the south-east of the city. 
The palace consist.s of a numlicr of buildings covering 33 ac res and 
surrounded by a wall 20 to 30 ft. high. The architecture of the 
city is not without merit. The houses are built of clay with 
(generally) flat roofs impervious to fire. Traces of Moorish 
influence arc evident and the horseshoe arch is crommon. The 
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Audience tall of the emir’s palace— 25 ft. sq. and 18 ft. higli— is 
deeomted with designs in black, white, groen and yellow, ibe 
yellow designs (formed micaceous fiand) glistening like gedd. 
The dome-shaped roof is suppiorted by twenty arches. 

I^he city is divided into fourteen quarters, eacli presided over 
by a headman, and inhabited by separate sections of the com- 
munity. It is probably the greatest commercial city in the 
central Sudan. Other towns, like Zaria, may do as much trade, 
but Kano is pre-emin^t as a manufacturing centre. I’he chief 
industry is the weaving of (tloth from native grown ootton. 
Leather goods of all kinds are also manufa(;lured, and fnmi Kano 
come most of the “ morocco leather ” goods on the European 
markets. Dyeing is another large trade, as is the preparation of 
indigo. Of traders there arc four distinct classes. They are : 

(1) Arabs from Tripoli, who export ostrich feathers, skins and 
ivory, and bring in burnouses, scents., sweets, tea, su^, &c,; 

(2) Salaga merchants who import kola nuts from the hinterland 

of Uie Guinea Coast, taking in exchaj)ge cloth and Live stock and 
leather and other goods; (3) tlie Asbenawa traders, who come 
from the oases of Asben or Air with camclB laden with salt and 
“ potash ” (t.r. sodium carbonates), and witli herds of cattle and 
sheep, rci.eiving in return cotton and hardware and kolas; 
(4) tlie Hausa merchants. This last class trades with the other 
three and despatches caravans to lllorin and otlier places, where 
the Kano goods, the “ potash ” and other merchandise are ex- 
dianged for kolas and Juuopean goods. The “ potasJi ” finds 
a ready sale among tlu? Yorubas, lieing largely us^ for ijooking 
purposes. In Kiuio itself is a great market for livestock ; camels, | 
horses, oxen, asses and goats being on sale. i 

Besides Hausa, who represent tlie indigenous population, 
there are large colonies of Kanuri (from Boriiu) and Nupians 
in Kiuio. Tlie Eula form the aristocratic class. The population 
is said to amount to 100,000. About a mile and a half cast of 
Kano is Nassarawa, formerly the emir’s suburban rt‘siden<*e, but 
since 1902 the British Residency and barracks. 

IMk? city of Kano a])pears on th« map of I he Arab g<K)grapl\ef, 
idrisi, A.u. 114.5, aud the hill of Dala is incut iuneci in the oaiiiost 
records as Uic original site of ICanu. Bart li, iKHvcs er, coiu iudiHl that 
the pres lit town docs not dale earlier than the second half of the 
lOth century, and that before the ris<j of the I'uJa power (c. 1800) 
scarcely any great Arab merrhanl ever visited Kano. The present 
town may b«! the sncccasorof an older town occupying a position oi 
similar pru-eiiiiiience. Kauo subuiilied to the hula without much 
resistance, and under them in the lirsl lialf of tlie 19th century 
flouriHlied greatly. It was visited by Hugh ClappiTlon, an English 
ofricer, in i82;<, and in it Barth lived some time in 1851 and again 
in 1854. hartli s deserq^tiuus of the wealth and importance of llm 
city attracleil great attention in Europe, and Ivano was subHoqueiiUy 
visited by several travellers, misiiiojianes, and sludenls of llausii, 
but none was permitted to live permanently in the city. In the 
closing y€*ars ol t!ie century, Kano became the centre of resistance 
to iiritish influence, jind the emir, Alien, was the most inveUTnU* of 
I’ula slave raiders, in h'ehruary 1905 the ciiy was captured by a 
British lorce nntler Colonel T. L. N. Morland, and a new cmh*, 
Abbas, a brother of Alien, installed. 

After the occupation by the British in 1905 the pro\ince was 
organiaed for administration on the same system as that adopted 
throughout norlheni Nigeria. The emir oh his installation takes 
an oath of allegiance to the Briti.sh Crown, and accc^pis the position 
of a chief of the first class under British rule. A resident is placed 
at his court, and assistant residents have their lu'adquarltTs in the 
administrative districts of the province. British courts ot juRtiCi^ 
are established side by side with the native courts throughout the 
province, 'raxation is assessed undir British suptTvision and paid 
into tlie native treasury. A fixed portion is paid by the emir to the 
British government. The<?mir is not allowed to maintain a standing 
uiTuy, and the city of Kano is the headquarters of the British pairistm. 
l‘hf conditions t)f apposiitment of the cuuirs are fully laid down 
in the terms accepted at Sokoto on the close of the Sokoto-Kano 
campaign of 1903, Since the introduction of British rule there 
has been no .serious troiibte in the pro\*ince. The emir Abba.s worked 
loyally with the British and provwl himself a niW of remarkable 
ability and iutelligonco. He was indefatigable in dispensing justice, 
and himself presided over a native court in which he disposed of 
from hfty to a hundred cases a month. He also took an active 
interest in the reform and reorganization of thi' system of taxation, 
and in the opening of the country to trade. He furtlier showed hiiw- 
auli helpful in anmnging difficulties which at times arose in connc.xion 
with the lesser cbiefn of his proxdnce. 

The proYiHfcc of Kano is generally fertile. For a radius o( 30 m. 
rouiiil the iSPtul the country is closely cultivated and densely 


po|pulatcd, ‘With -some 40 walled towns and with villages and hamlets 
hardly half a mile apart. Kano district proper contains 1 70 walled 
towns and about 450 vaiages. There are many streams, but water 
is Chiefly obtained from wdls 15 to 40 ft. deep. The principal 
crops are African grains, wheat, onions, cotton, tobacco, indigo, with 
sugar-canit,oa8aava, dkc, 'J'he population is chiefly agricultural, but 
also commercial and iudustrial. The chief indu.strjjcs are weaving, 
Icathcr-Tnaking, dyeing and working in iron and pottery. Cattle 
are abundant. (See Nigkria: History^ and Sokoto.) 

Consult the Travels of licinrich Barth (new ccL, London, 1890); 
Hausaland, by C. 11. Robinson (London, “Northern Nigeria," 

l>y Sir F. D. 1-ugard, in vol. xxii. Gfographtcal Jottmnl (London, 
1904) ; A Tropical Dependency ^ by Lady Lugard (London, 1905) ; the 
('.olonial Oihee Hejwrts on Northern Nigeria from 1*902 onward, and 
other works cited under Nigeria. (F. L. L.) 

KANSAS (known as tlie “ Sunflower State ”), tlie cxntral 
commonwealUi of the United States of America, lying between 
37" and 40" N. lat. and between 94" 38' and 102 1' 34" W. Jong. 
(Ltf. 25 \V. long, from Washington). It i.s bounded on the N. 
by Nebraska, on the E. by Missouri, on the S. by Oklahoma, and 
on Uie W. by Colorado. 7 'he state is nearly rectangular in shape, 
with a breadth of about 210 m. from N. to S. and a length of 
about 410 m. from E. to \V. li contains an area of 82,158 sq. in. 
(including 384 sq. m. of water surface). 

Physiography.— I'hTGc physiograpliic regions may be distin- 
guished within the state -- the first, a small portion of the Ozark 
uplift in the extreme south-east corner; the .second, the Prairie 
Plains, covering ajiproxiniately the east third of the state; tlie 
third, tlic Great Plains, covering tlie remaining area. Between 
the latter two there is only the most gradual transition. The 
entire state is indeed praelicaJly an undulating plain, gently 
sloping from west to east at an average of about 7 it. per mile. 
'There is also an inc lination in tlie eastern hull from north to 
south, as indicated by the course of the rivers, most of which 
flow south-easterly (the Kansas, with its general easterly course, 
is tlw principal exception), the north-west corner being tlie 
highest portion of the state. The lowest point in the state in it- 
south-east part, in Montgomery county, is 725 ft. above sea-level. 
'Hk! averse elevation of the east boundary is about 850 ft.., wliile 
I'ontour lines of 3500- 3900 ft. run near tlie west border. Swne- 
what more tlian half the total area is below 2000 ft. The 
gently rolling prairie surface is diversified by an endless sue- 
ct*s.sion of broad plains, isolated hills and ridges, and moderate 
valleys. In pliu^es tlierc are terraced uplands, and in others the 
undulating plain is cut by erosion into low e.scarpments. Tlie 
biufls on tlic Missouri lire in places 200 ft. high, and the v^Uley oi 
the Cimarron, in the souUi-west, has deep cuts, almost gorges. 
The west central ptiriion has coasideralile irregularities of 
contour, and tlie north-west Is distinctively hilly. In the south 
west, below the Arkansas river, is an area of sandhills, and the 
Ozark Plateau region, as above stated, extends into tlie south- 
east corner, though not there much elevated. The great central 
valley is traversed by the Kansas (or Kaw) river, whicli, inclusive 
of tlie Smoky Hill Branch, extends the entire length 0/ the state, 
w'ith lateral valleys on the nortJi. Anoliier bi'oad valley is formed 
in tlie south half of the state by the Arkansas river, with lateral 
valleys on tlw north and south. 'The south-east portion contains 
the imjiortunt Neosho and smaller valleys. In the extreme souUi- 
wesl is the valley of the Cimarron, and along the south boundaty 
is a network of the south tributaries of the Arkansas. Numerou-s 
small affluents of the Missouri enrich and diversify the north-east 
quarter. The streams of Kansas are usually fed by perennial 
springs, and, as a rule, Uieeast and middle portions of the state 
arc well watered. Most of the streams maintain a good flow' of 
water in the driest seasons, and in case of hea\y rains many of 
them underflow ” the adjacent bottom lands, saturating the 
permeable substratum of the country' w'ith the surplus water, 
which in time drains out and feeds the subsiding streams. This 
feature is particularly true of the Saline, Solomon and Smoky Hill 
rivers. The west part is more elevated and crater is less abundant. 

Climate . — The climate of KaDsa,s is exceptionally salubrious. 
Extremes of heat and cold occur, but as a rule the winters are dry 
and mild, w hile the oummer heate are tempered b>* the perpetual 
prairie breezes, and the summer nights ore usually eool and refreah • 
ing. The average annual temperature of the state for se\'eiiteen years 
procoJing 1903 was 54*3*' F., the warmest mean being 5^) 0^, t! • 
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coldest The extreme vafiation oi yearly means throughout 

the east, west and middle sections duriiif^ the aaino period was 
very slight, 51*0 to 56 •6''. and the greatest variation for any one 
section was 37". The absolute extremes were 116“ and —34®. The 
diyness of the air tempers exceedingly to the senses the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer. The tc^Kirature over the state 
is much more uniform than is the precipitation, which diminishes 
somewhat regularly westward. In the above period of seventeen 
years the yearly means in the west section varied from 11-93 to 
29 21 in. (av. i9'2i), in the middle from 18 58 to 34*30 (av. 20*08), 
iu the east from 26 00 to 4371 (av. 3478): the mean for the state 
ranging Sxom 20*12 to syso (av. 27-12).^ X'hc precipitation in the 
west is not sufficient for confident agiiculture iu any series of years, 
since agriculture is practically dependent upon the ‘mean fall ; a fact 
that has been and is of profound importance in the history of the 
state. The line of 20 in, fall (about the limit of certain agriculture) 
approximately bisects the state in dry years. The precipitation is 
very largely in the growing season — at Dofige the fall between April 
and October is 78 % of that for the year. Freshets and droughts 
at times work havoc. The former made notable 1 844 and 1S58 ; and 
the latter i8f)o, 1874 and 1894. Tornadoes are also a not infrequent 
infliction, least common in the west. The years 1871 , 1879, 1881 and 
1892 were made memorable by particularly severe storms, 'there 
are 150 to 1 75 " growing days " for crops between the fro.sts of spring 
and autumn, and eight in ten days a^e bright with sun.shinc— hall 
of them without a cloud. Winds are prevailingly from the south (in 
the winter often from the north-west). 

fauna and flora. — 'the fauna and flora of the stale are those which 
are characieri.stie of the plain legion generally of which Kansas 
i.> a part. The slate lies partly in the humid, or Carolinian, and 
partly in the arid, or Upper Sonoran, area of the Upper Austral 
life-zone; ioo‘ W. long, is approximately the <lividing line between I 
thtjse areas. The bison and elk have disap])earo€l A ^'ery great | 
variety of birds i.s found within the state, either as residents or as ' 
vi.sitants from the adjoining avifaunal regions— mountain, ])lain, j 
northern and southern. In 1886 Colonel N. S. Goss compiled a list of 1 
335 species, of which 175 were known to bree<l in the stale. The 
wild turkey, once abundant, was near extermination in 1880, and 
prairie chickens (pinnated grouse) have also greatly diminished in 
number. The jack-rabbit is characteristic of the prairie. Locusl^. 
(“ grasshoppers in local usage) have worked incalculable damage, 
notably in 1854, j866 , and above all in 1874-1875. In the Inst two 
cases their ravages extended over a great portion of the state. I 

Kansas has no forests. Along the streams there is commonly a 
fringe of timber, which in the east is fairly heavy, 'rhere is an in- i 
creasing scarcity westward. With the advancing .settlement of the ‘ 
state Inin *wind-break rows become a feature of the prairies. The 
lessened ravages of prairie hres have facilitated artificial afforesting, 
and many cities, in p^licular, are abundantly and beautifully 
shaded. Oaks, elms, hickory, honey locusts, white ash, sycamore 
and willows the rapid growing but miserable IxiX-eJder and cotton- 
wood, are the most common trees. lilack walnut was common in 
the river valleys in Territorial days. The planting ol trw reserves 
by the United States government in the arid counties of tliis state 
promises great success. A National P'orest of 302,387 acres in 
Finney, Kearney, Hamilton and Grant counties was set aside in 
May 1908. Buffalo and bunch, and other short native prairie 
grasses, very nutritious ranging food but unavailable as liay, onct* 
co\'ered the plains and pastured immense herds of buffalo and oilier 
animals, but with increasing settlement they have given way gener- 
ally to exotic bladed species, valuable alike for pasture and for hay, 
except in the w estern regions. The liardy and uNciuilous sunflower 
has been chosen as the state flow'er or floral emblem. Cactus and 
yucca occur in the west. 

The soil of the upland prairies is generally a deep rich clay loam 
of a dark colour. The lx>ttom lands near the streams are a black 
sandy loam; and the intermediate lands, or '' second bottoms,*' 
show a rich and deep black loam, containing very little sand. Theses 
soils are all easily cultivated, free from .stones, and exceedingly 
productive. Tliere are exceptional spots on the upland prairies 
composed of stiff clay, not as easily cultivated, but very productive 
w'hen properly managed and enriched. The south-\vest section is 
distinctively sandy. 

Af^eulHwe . — The United States Census of 1900 shows that of the. 
fanning area of the state in 1900 (41.662,970 acre-s, 79 o % of the 
total area), 601 % was “ improved.'* The value of all farm 
property was $864,100,286—01 which land and improvements 
(including buildings), livestock and implements and machinery 
represented respectively 74*5, 22*1 and 3*4 %. Almost nine ienihs 
of all farms derived their principal income from livestock or hay 
and grain, these two sources being about equally important. Of the 
total value of farm products in 1899 ($209,895,542), crops represented 
537, animal products 45*9 and forest products only o*^ In 
the wheat crop was 38,778,450 bushels, being less than that of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio or South Dakota. According to 

* For the thirty years 1877-1906 the mean rainfall for ten-year 
periods was : at Dodgt*, 22*8 in., 18*4 in. and 22 7 in.; and at Law- 
rence, 35*1 in., 39*2 in. and 367 in. for the first, second and third 
periods respectively. 


tile Vaar Book of the United States Department of Agriculturo, the 
cn>p in i9otj was 81,830,(111 bushels, almost oue-iiinth of tlie crop 
of the entire country for that year, and much more tlian the crop ol 
any other state. In 1900 it was 87,103,000 bushels (less than the crops 
ol either Minimsota or North Dakota). Winter wheitl constitutes 
almost the entire output. The hard varieties rumk in the flour market 
with the finest Minnesota wheat. The wheat belt crosses the state 
f^xn north to south in its central third. Gri'utor even tliaii wheat in 
atxiiolule output, though not relatively to tlie output of otlicr states, 
i» Indiau corn. In 1^>(» the ciop was U)5,o75,ocx^ bushels, and in 
1909 it was 154,225,000. riie crop is vefv variable, according to 
seasons and prospective marki'ts; langing in tlie decade 1892- 
1901 from 42*(> (i9«i) to 225*1 (1899) million bushels. 'i‘he Indian 
corn belt is mainly in the eastern third of the state. In the ti\ e yearn 
1890-1900 the combined value of the crops of Indian corn and wheat 
exceeded the value of the siiiiie crops in any other state ol the 
Union (Illinois teing a close seeoiul). In the western third irrigation 
has been tried, in the earlier years unsuceeKslullv ; in nil Kansas, in 
1899, there wtue 23,(r2o acres irrigated, ol which 8939 wore in 
Finney and 7071 in Kearney county, lu this western third the 
rainfall i.s insufficient for Indian com ; but Kafir corn, an cNceptioiuil 
drought-resisting cereal, has made ixtraovilinary progress in thi.s 
regioii, and indet^d generally over the state, since 1893, its acrenj’i* 
increasing 416T % in the decade 1895 191)4. With the .sacchariiK* 
variety of sorghum, which increased greatly in the same |xjriod, this 
grain is replacing Indian com. Oats an* the third great cereal crop, 
the yield lieing 2^,780,000 bushils iu igoo and 27,185,000 in 1909. 
Alfalfa showed an iiicreasisl acreage in 1895 -1904 of 310*8 %; it is 
valuable in the west for the same cpialilies as the liLafir corn. 'I’he 
hay crop in 1909 was 2,652,000 tons. Alfalfa, the Japaneses soy beau 
and the wheat tuOds— which furnish the fine.st of pasture in the civrly 
spring and ordinarily well into the winter seasou—are the ))iopri ol i» 
prosperous dairy industry. In the early 'eighties the orgamzutioii 
[ of creinnerie.s and chee.se fiictorie.s began iu the county-seats; they 
depended upon gathei*ecl cream. About i88(> separatur.s and the 
whole-milk s\'stem were introduced, and about the .suiue time began 
! the service of retrigerator cars on the railway.s; Uie hand separaioi 
became uoininon al»out k>oi. Western Kansa.s is the dairy c.onntry, 
Its great ranges, whoso insufficient rainfall makes impossible the 
I Certain, and therefore the profitable, cultivation ol cereals, or other 
I settled agriculture, lend themselves with profit to stock and dairy 
farming. Dairy products increased 60*0 % in value Irom 1895 ti* 
X90<f, amounting m the latter year to $i6,42o,(m> 5. 'Jhis value w-as 
almost equalled by that of eggs anil i>ouUry ($14,050,727), wliich 
incix^ased 797 % iu the same decade. The livp.stock intert*st i.s 
slimulaled by the euormou.s demand for becf-catUe at Kan.sas City, 
SugaT'lHJCt culture was tried in the years following 1890 with 
indifferent success until the introduction of liounties in 1901. It 
I has extinided along the Arkansa.-t \'alley from the Colorado beet 
district and into the norlli-w e.stern counties. 'I'hcreisa large beet 
sugar factory at Garden City, l inney county. Kxperiments have 
I beem made urisucce.HHfiilly in sugar cane (1885) and silk cultun* 

1 (1885 seq ). 'fhe bright climate and jMire atmosphere are admirabl>' 
j adapted to the growth of the apple, j>ear, jx^ach, ])lum, grape anil 
j cherry. The snuiller fruits also, with .scarce an exciiption, flourish 
finely. The fruit product of Kansas ($2,431,773 in 1899) is not, 

I however, as yet particularly notatde when comparerl with that ol 
various other .stales. 

I According to the e.stimates of the .state department of agriculture, 
i of the total value of all agricultural produclu in the tw'enty years 
I i885-ic) 04 ($3,078,91)9,855), Indian corn and wheal togethei 

I repnsMiiited more than two-fifths (821*3 and 518*1 million dollar^ 

' respectively), and livestock products nearly one-lh’rd (1024 9 
millions), The aggregate value of ail agricultural products in 1903- 
I 1904 was $7.54. ‘f 54. 208. 

I Minerals. — In the east portion of the state are immense beds ul 
I bituminous coal, often at shallow di^plhs or cropping out on tin 
I surface. In 1907 more than 95 ol the coal came from Crawford, 
j Cherokee, Leavenworth and (f.sayc counties, and about 91 ‘5 % fron* 

I the first two. 'flic total value of the proiluction of coal in 1905 
(6,423,979 tons) was $9,.3.5«..542i and in 1908 (6,24*;, .50-' ions) 
$9,292,222. In the central portion, which belongs to the Triassic 
! formation, magnesian limestone, ferruginous sandstone and gypsum 
are representative rock.s. (iypsum (in beautiful crystalline form) in 
found in an almo.st conlinuouK Ijcsi across the state running north- 
east and south west with three pnncipal areas, the northern in 
Marshall county, the central in Dickinson and Saline counties, and 
! the fonthern (the heaviest, being 3 to 40 ft. thick) in Barlier and 
! Comanche counties, 'rhe prriduct in ic)o8 was valued at $281,339. 
i Magnesian limestone, or dolomite, is especially plentiful along the* 
Hhie, Hfpublican and Neosho rivers and their tributaries. This 
beautiful stone, resembling white, grey and cream-coloured marble, 
is exceedingly useful for building purposes. It crops out in the 
bluffs in endless quantities, and is easily worked. The stone 
resources of the state are largely, but by no means e.\ciiisiv<?l3', 
confined to the central part. There are marbles in O.sage and 
other counties, shell marble in Montgomery counri^ white limestone 
in Cha.se county, a valuable bandcra flagstone and hydraulic ccmcnl 
rock near Fort Scott, &c. l*hc limestones produced in 1908 were 
valued at $403,176 and the sandstones at $67,950. In the central 
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region salt is produced in immense quantities, within a great north to 
south belt alx)ut Hutchinson. The beds, which arc exploited by the 
brine method at Hutchinson, at Ellsworth (Ellsworth county), at 
Anthony (Harper county) and at Sterling (Kice county), lie from 
400 to 1200 ft. underground, and arc in places as much as 350 ft. 
thick and 99 % pure. At Kanopolis in Ellsworth county, at Lyons 
in Kice county and at Kingman, Kingman county, the salt is mined 
and sold as rock-salt. In the south-west salt is found in beds and 
dry incrustations, varying in thickness from a few inches to 2 ft. The 
total product from 1880-1899 was valued at $3,538,855; the product 
of 1908 (when Kansas ranked fourth among the states producing 
salt) was valued at $882,984. The development has been mainly 
since 1887 at Hutchinson and since about 1890 in the rock-salt 
mines. In the west portion of the state, which belongs to the 
Cretaceous formation, chalks and a sf)i!cies of native quicklime are 
very prominent in the river blufis. Tlie white and cream-coloured 
chalks are much u.sed for building purposes, but the blue is usually 
too .soft for exposure to the weather. The quicklime as quarried 
from the bliitTs slakes perfectly, and with sand makes a fairly good 
mortar, without calcination or other previous preparation. The 
lignite found near the Colorado line makes a valuable domestic 
fuel. 

Natural gas, oil, zinc and lead have been discovered in south-east 
Kansas and have given that section an extraordinary growth and 
pro.sperity. Indications of gas were found about the time of the 
Civil War, but only in tin* <*arly 'seventies were they recognized as 
unmistakable, and they were hot successfully developed until the 
'eighties, lola, in Allen county, is the centre of the field, and the 
gas yields heal, light, and a cheap fuel for smelters, cement-works 
and other manufacturing jdaiits througlunit a large region. 'I'he 
pools lie from ^too to 950 ft. Ixdow the surfact;; .some wells have been 
drilled i5f)o ft. deep. The value of 1h<‘ natural gas produced in | 
the state was $13,873 in 1889, in 1903, and $7,091,587 in 

1908, when there were 1917 jjroducing welLs, and Kansas ranked I 
fourth of the states of the United States in tiio value of the natural ! 
gas product, being surpa.s.sed by Pennsylvania, West Virginia and | 
Ohio. Petroleum was discoverecl about i8(>3 in Miami and Pourbon ' 
counties, and about 1892 at Ncodesha, Wilson county. There was | 
only slight commercial exploitation before 1900. The production I 
increased from 74,714 barrels in that year to 4,230,779 in 1904; 
1908 it was 1,801,781 barrels. Chanule has lH?en the most active 
centre of production. I'lie fteld was pro.s]M}cted here in the 'nineties, 
but developed only after 1900. In 1877 un immense deposit of 
lead was discovered on land now within the limits of Galena. Rich 
zinc blendes were at first tlirowii away among the by-products of 
the lead mines. After the discovery of their true nature there was 
a slow development, and at the end of the century a notable boom 
in the fit'lds. From 1870 to 1897 the total value of the output of 
the Galena held was between $23,000,000 and $20,000,000; but at 
present Kansas is far more imp(>rtant as a smelter than as a miner 
of zinc and lead, and in 1900 58 of all spelter produced in the 
United States came from smelters in Kansas. In 1908 the mines' 
output was 2293 tons of lead valued at $192,012 and 8(>28 tons 
of zinc valued at $811,032. J\»ttery, lire, ochre and brick clays 
are abundant, the first two mainly in tlie eastern part of the state. 
Coffeyville has large vitrified brick interests. In 1908 the total 
value of all the mineral products (incompletely reported) of Kansa.s 
was $20,102,213. 

Industry and Trade . — Manufactures are not characteristic of the 
state. The rank of the state in manufactures in 1900 was sixteenth 
and in farm products seventh in the Union. The value of the 
manufactured product in 1900, according to the 'rwelfth United 
States Census, was $172,129,398, an increase of 5b-2 *^0 over the 
output of 1890; of this total value, the part repre.senting e.stablish- 
ments under the " factory system ” was $134,008,344,* and in 1905 
the value of the factory product was $198,244,992, an increase of 
287 %. Kansas C ity, Tov>eka, Wichita, Leavenworth and Atchison 
were the only cities which had manufactures whose gross product 
was valued in 1903 at move than $3,000, otni each; their joint pro- 
duct w'as valued at $i2(>,5i5,8o.p anil that of Kansas City alone was 
$9(>, 473,030, almost half the out]>iii of the state. The most impor- 
tant manufacturing industry, U>lh in 19^ and in 1903, was slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing — for which Kan.sas C’ity is tlie second centre 
of the country — with a product for the slate valued at $77,411,883 
in 1900, and $96,373»b3Q in 1903; in l>oth these years the value of 
the product of Kansas Was exctn^ded only by that of Illinois. The , 
flour and grist mill industry ranked next, with a product valutnl at I 
$21,328,747 in 1900 and nearly twice that amount, $42,034,019, 
in 1905. In 1900 a quarter of the wheat crop was haxuUtHl by the 
mills of the state. Lesser manufacturing interests are railway shop 
construction (value in 1905. $11^^21,144 ) ; smelting and refining 
(value in 1903, $10, 999, 2 (>8) ; the manufacture of cheese, butter and 
condensed milk (value in 1905, $3,940,349); and of foundry and 
machine .shop products (value in 1903, $3f75b,825). 


* All subsequent figures in this paragraph for manufactures in 
1900 arc given for establishments under Ihe^' factory system " only, 
so as to be comparable with statistics for 1903, which cio not include 
minor establishments. 


I Communications , — Kansas is excellently provided with railways, 

I with an aggregate length in January 1909 of 8914 77 m. (in 1870, 
I 1880, 1890 respiectively, X501, 3244 and 8710 m.). The most 
I important systems are the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, the 
I Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island Sc Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and the St Louis & San Francisco systems. The first train 
entered Kansas on the Union Pacific in i860. During the following 
decade the lines of the Missouri Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas Sc 
Texas and the Santa F6 were well under construction. These roads 
give excellent connexions with Chicago, the Gulf and the Pacific. 
Kamsas has an eastern river front of 130 m. on the Missouri, which is 
navigable for steamboats of good size. The internal rivers of the 
state are not utilized for commercial purposes. 

Population , — In population Kansas ranked in 1890 nineteenth 
and in 1900 twenty-second in the Union. The decennial in- 
creases of population from i860 to 1900 were 239’ q, 173*4, 43'3 
and 3*0 %, the pr)pulation in 1900 being 1,470^495, or 18 to the 
.sq. m.“ Of this number 22*5 % lived in cities of 2500 or more 
inhabitants. Nine cities numbered more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants : Kansas City (51,418), Topeka— -the state capital (33,608), 
Wichita (24,671), Leavenworth (20,735), Atchi.son (15,722), 
Lawrence — the seat of the state university (10,862), Fort Scott 
(10,322), Galena (10,155) Pittsburg (10,112). The life of 
all of these save the last two goes back to Territorial day.s; but 
the importanc e of Fort Scott, like that of Galena and Pittsburg, 
is due to the development of the mineral counties in the south- 
east. Other cities of above 5000 inhabitants were Hutchin.son 
(9379), Emporia (8223), P^irsons (7682), Ottawa (6934), Newton 
(6208), Arkansas City (6140), Salina (6074), Argentine (5878) 
and lola (5791). The number of negroes (3*5 %) is somewhat 
large for a northern and western state. This is largely owing to 
an exodus of coloured people from the South in 1878-1880, at a 
time when their condition wa.s an unusually hard one r an exodus 
turned mainly toward Kansas. The population is very largely 
American-born (91*4 in 1900 ; 47*1 % being natives of Kansas). 
Germans, Briti.sh, Scandinavians and Russians constitute the 
bulk of the foreign-born. The west third of the state is compara- 
tively scantily populated, owing to it.s aridity. In the ’seventies, 
after a succession of wet seasons, and again in the ’eighties, 
settlement was pushed far w^estward, beyond the limits of safe 
agriculture, but hundreds of settlers — and indeed many entire 
communities— were literally starved out by the recurrence of 
droughts. Irrigation has made a surer future for limited areas, 
however, and the introduction of drought-resisting crops and the 
substitution of dairy and livestock interests in the place of 
agriculture have brightened the outlook in the western counties, 
whose population increased rapidly after 1900, The early 
'eighties were made notable by a tremendous “ boom ” in real 
estate, rural and urban, throughout the commonwealth. As 
regards the distribution of religious sects, in 1906 there w'ere 
458,190 communicants of all denominations, and of this number 
121,208 were Methodists (108,097 being Methodist Episcopalians 
of the Northern ('hiirch), 93,195 were Roman Catholics, 46,299 
were Bapti.sts (34,975 being members of the Northern Bapti.st 
Convention and 10,011 of the National (Colored) Baptist Con- 
vention), 40,765 were Presbyterians (33,465 being members of 
the Northern Church) and 40,356 were Disciples of Christ. The 
German-Russian Mennonites, \vhose immigration became notable 
about 1874, furnished at first many examples of communal 
e(!onomy, but the.se were later abandoned. In 1906 the total 
number of Mennonites was 7445, of whom 3581 were members 
of the General Conference of Mennonites of North America, 1825 
belonged to the Schellenberger Briider-gemeindc, and the others 
were distributed among seven other sects. 

“According to the stale census Kansas had in 1903 a total 
population of 1,544,968; nearly 28 % lived in cities of 2300 or more 
inhabitants; 13 cities had more than 10,000 inhabitants: Kansas 
City (<»7,6i4), Topeka (37,641), Wichita (31,1x0), Leavenworth 
(20,934), Atchison (18,139), Pittsburg (15,0x2), Coffeyville (13,196), 
Fort Scott (12,248), Parsons (11,720), LaM-rence (11,708), Hutchinson 
(11,213), Independence (11,206) and lola (10,287). Other cities of 
above 3000 inhabitants each were ; Chanute (9704), Emporia (8974), 
Winfield (7845), Salina (7829), Ottawa (7727), Arkansas City (7034), 
Newton (6601), Galena (^449), Argentine (6053), Junction City (5264) 
and Cherry vale (5089). The 1 910 U.S. census gavea total of i (190.949. 
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Government . — ^The constitution is that adopted at Wyandotte 
on the 29th of July 1859 and ratified by the people on the 4th 
of October 1859; it came into operation on the 29th of January 
1861, and was amended in 1861, 1864, 1867, 1873, 1S75, 

1880^ 1888, 1900^ 1902^ 1904 and 19^. An amendment may 
be proposed by either branch of the legislature^ and, if approved 
by two-thirds of the members elected to each house as well 
as by a majority of the electors voting on it at a general 
election, it is adopted. A constitutional convention to revise or 
amend the constitution may be called in the same manner. 
Universal manhood suffrage is the rule, but women may vote in 
school and municipal elections, Kansas being the first state to 
grant women municipal suffrage as well as the right to hold 
municipal offices (1887). General elections to state, county and 
township offices are biennial, in even-numbered years, and take 
place on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 
The state executive officers are a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, attorney-general and super- 
intendent of public instruction, all elected for a term of two 
years. The governor appoints, with the approval of the senate, 
a board of public works and some other administrative boards, 
and he may veto any bill from the legislature, which cannot 
thereafter Income a law unless again approved by two-thirds of 
the members elected to each house. 

The legislature, consisting of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, meets in regular session at 'ropeka, the capital, on 
the second Tuesday of January in odd-numbered years. The 
membership of the senate is limited to 40, and that of the house 
of representatives to 125. Senators are elected for four years 
and representatives for two years. In regular sessions not ex- 
ceeding fifty days and in special sessions not exceeding thirty 
days the members of both houses are paid three dollars a day 
besides an allowance for travelling expenses, but they receive no 
com{>ensation for the extra time of longer sessions. In 1908 a 
direct primary law was passed applicable to all nominations 
except for presidential electors, school district officers and officers 
in cities of less than 5000 inhabitants; like public elections the 
primaries are made a public charge; nomination is by petition 
signed by a certain percentage (for state office, at least i %; for 
district office, at least 2 % ; for sub-district or county office, at 
least 3 %) of the party vote; the direct nominating system 
applies to the candidates for the United Slates Senate, the 
nominee chosen by the direct primaries of each party being the 
nominee of the party. 

The judicial power is vested in one supreme court, thirty-eight 
district courts, one probate court for each county, and two or more 
justices of the peace for each township. All justices are elected : 
those of the supreme court, seven in number, for six years, two or 
throe every two years; those of the district courts for four years; and 
tiiose of the probate courts and the justices of the peace for two 
years. The more important affairs of each county arc managed by 
a ^ard of commis-sioners, who are elected by districts for four years, 
but each county elects also a clerk, a treasurer, a probate judge, a 
register of deeds, a sheriff, a coroner, an attorney, a clerk of the 
district court, and a surveyor, and the district court for the county 
appoints a county' auditor. The townsliip officers, all elected for 
two years, arc a trustee, a clerk, a treasurer, two or more justices of 
the peace, two constables and one road overseer for each road 
district. Cities are governed under a general law, but by this law 
they are divided into three classes according to size, and the govern- 
ment is different for each class. Those having a population of more 
than 15,000 constitute the first class, those having a population of 
more than 2000 but not more than 15,000 constitute the second class, 
and those having a population not exceeding 2000 constitute the 
third class. Munici|:^ elections are far removed from those of the 
state, being held in odd-numbered years in Apiil. In cities of the 
first class the state law requires the election of a mayor, city clerk, 
city treasurer, police judge and councilmen; in those of the second 
cla^ it requires the election of a mayor, police judge, city treasurer, 
councilmen, board of education, justices of the peace and constables; 
and in those of the third class it requires the election of a mayor, 
police judge and councilmen* Several other offices provided for 
in each class are filled by the appointment of the mayor. 

The principal grounds for a divorce in Kansas are adultery, 
extreme cruelty, habitual drunkenness, abandonment for one year, 
gross neglect of duty, and imprisonment in the penitentiary as a 
felon subsequent to marriage, but the applicant for a divorce must 
have resided in the state the entire year preceding the presentment 


of the petition. A married woman has the same rights to her 
property after marriage as before marriage, except that she is not 
permitted to bequeath away from her husband more than one-half 
of it without his written consent, and no will made by the husband 
can affect the right of the wife, if she survive him, to one-half of 
^e property of which he died seized. Whenever a husband dies 
intestate, leaving a farm or a house and lot in a town or city which 
was the residence of the family at his death, his widow, wiefow and 
children, or children alone if there be no widow, may hold the same 
as a homestead to the extent of lOo acres if it be a farm, or one acre 
if it be a town or city lot. A homestead of this size is exempt from 
levy for the debts of the intestate except in case of an incumbrance 
given by consent of both husl>and and wife, or of obligations for 
purchase money, or of liens for making iinprovements, and the 
homestead of a family cannot be alienated without the joint consent 
of husband and wife. 'Ihe homestead status ceases, however, 
whenever the widow marries again or when all the children arrive 
at the age of majority. An eight-hour labour law was pa.«Hcd in 
1891 and was ujdield by the state supreme court, in 1909 a law was 
pa.ssed for state regulation of tire insurance rates (except in the case 
of farmers' mutuals insuring farm jiropcrty only) and forbidding 
local discrimination of rates within the state. In the same year a 
law was passed requiring that any corporation acting as a common 
carrier in the state must recei\'e the permission of the state boarcl 
of railway commissioners lor tJie issue of stocks, bonds or other 
evidences of inciebteclness. 

The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors except for 
medical, scientific and mechanical purposes were prohibit(‘(f by a 
constitutional amendment adopted in 1K80. The Murray licpior 
law of 1881, providing for the enforcement of the amendment, was 
declared constitutional by the state supreme court in 18S3. At 
many sessions of the legislature its enemies vainly attem])ied ita 
repeal. It was more seriously threatened in 1800 by the " Original 
I’ackago Decision " of tli(‘ United States Supreme Court, the 
decision, namely, that the slate law could not apply to liquor 
introduced into Kansas from another state and sold from tho 
original package, such inter-state commerce l>eing within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of Congress. That liocly thereuixm gave Kansas 
the power needed, and its action was upheld by the I'cderal Supremo 
Court. The enforcement of the law has varied, however, enormously 
according to the locality. In 1900-1907 a Iresh crusade to enforce 
tlie law was begun by the attorney-general, who brought ouster 
suits against (he mayors of Wichita, 'Junction Cit)', Uittsburg and 
Leavenworth for not enforcing the law and for replacing it will 
the “ fine " system, which was merely an irregular licence. In 1907 
the attorney-general's office turneil its attention to outside brewing 
companies doing business in tlic state and secured injunctions against 
such breweries doing business in tlic state and the apimintmcnt o! 
receivers of their property. 1'he provi.sion of tin* law permitting 
the sale of whisky for medicinal, scientific or mechanical purposes 
was repealed by a law of I9 (j 9 prohibiting the sale, manufacture or 
barter of spirituous. maU, vinous or any other intoxicating liquons 
within the state, rhe .severity of this law was ascribed to efforts 
of the liquor interests to render it objectionable. 

The constitution forbids the contraction of n state debt exceedin;{ 
$1,000,000. The actual debt on the 3f>th of June 1908 was $605,000, 
which was a permanent school hind. Taxation is on the general- 
property system. I'he entire system has Inren — as in other states 
where it prevails—extremely irregular and arbitrary as regards local 
assessments, and very imperfect ; an<l the iigures of total valuation (in 
1880 $1^)0,570,761, in 1890 $547,717,218, in 1906 $408,529,749, and 
in 1908, when it was supposed to be ttie actual valuation of all taxable 
property, $2,455,691,859), though significant of taxation methods, 
are not significant of the general condition or progress of tho 
state. 

Education . — Of higher educational institutions, the state supports 
the university of Kansas at Lawrence (1800;, an agricultural college 
at Manhattan (1865; aided by the L'nited States government); a 
normal school at Emporia (1865), a western branch of the same at 
Hays (1902); a manual training normal school (1903) at Pittsburg, 
western university (Quindaro) for negroes and the Topeka indus- 
trial and educational institute (1896, reorganized on the plan of 
TuvSkegee institute in 1900) also for negroes. The university of 
Kansas was organized in 18O4 and opened in 1866. Its engineering 
department was establi.shcd in 1870, its normal department in 1876 
(abolish(^<l 1885), its department of music in 1877, its department of 
law in 1878, and the department of pharmacy in 1885; in 1891 the 
preparatory department was abolished and ihe university was re- 
organized with “ schools " in place of the former " departments.** 
In 1899 a school of medicine was established, in connexion with 
which the Eleanor Taylor Hell memorial hospital was erected in 
1905. In 1907-1908 the university had a faculty of 21 1, an enrol- 
ment of 2063 (1361 men and 702 women); the university library 
contained 60,000 volumes and 57,000 pamphlets. An efficient com- 
pulsory education law was passim in 1905. Kansas ranks very high 
among the states in its small percentage of illiteracy (inability to 
write) — in 1900 only 2*9 % of personsat least ten years of age; the 
figures for native whites, foreign whites and negroes &*ing respectively 
1'3, 8'5, 22 '5. Tn addition to the state schools, various flourishing 
private or denominational institution.sare maintained. The largest 
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oi these are the Kansas Wesleyan University (Methodist Episcopal, 
1886) at Saiina and Baker University (Methodist J^isoopal, 1858) at 
BaldwiiL Among tlic maiw smaller colieges are Washburn College 
(Congregational, 1809) at Topeka, the Sonthwest Kansas College 
(Methodist Episcopal, (mnedf iSSO) at Winfield, the College of Em- 
poria (J Presbyterian, 1863) at Emporia, Bethany College (Lutheran, 
1881) atLindsborg, Fairmount College (non-sectarian, 1895) at Wich- 
ita, St Mary s College (Koman Catholic, 1869) at St Mary 's, and Ottawa 
University (Baptist, 1863) at Ottawa, At Topeka is tlie College 
of the Sisters of Bethany (l^oteslant Episcopal, 1861) for women. 
There are also various small professional schools and private normal 
schools. An industrial school for Indian cliiklreti is maintained by 
the United States near Lawrence (Haskell Institute, 1884). Among 
tlu? state charitable and reformatory institutions arc state hospitals 
for the insane at Topeka and Osawatoiuic and a hospital for epileptics 
at Farsons ; industrial reform schools for girls at Beloit, for boys at 
Topeka, and for criminals under twenty-five at Hutchinson; a 
ponilenticiry at Lansing; a soldiers’ orphans' home at Atchison and 
a soldiers’ iiome at Dodge City; and schools for feeble minded youth 
at Winheld, for the deaf at Olathe, and for the blind at Kansas 
City. These institutions are under tiie supervision of a state board 
of control. UTic state contributes also to many instatutions on a 
private basis. Most of the counties maintain poor farms and 
administer outdoor relief, and some care fur insaire ])atients at the 
cost ot the state. 

History . — ^Tlie territory now included in Kansas was first 
visited by Europeans in 1 541, when Francisco dc Coronado led his 
Spaniards from New Mexico across the buffalo plains in search 
of the wealth of “ Quivira,” a region located by Bandolier and 
other authorities in Kansas north-east of the Great Bend of the 
ArkLUisas. Thereafter, save for a brief French occupation, 1719- 
1725, and possibly slight explorations equally inconsequential, 
liiiisas remained in undisturbed possession of tlie Indians until in 
1803 it passed to the United States (all save the part west of 100 
long, and south of the Arkansas river) as part of the Tvouisiana 
Purchase. The explorations for the United States of Z. M. Pike 
(1807) and S. H. Ixjng (1819) tended to confirm old ideas of .sandy 
wastes west of the Mksis.sippi. But with the establishment (>f 
prairie commerce to Santa F6 (New Mexico), the waves of 
emigration to the Mormon land and to California, tlie growth of 
traffic to Salt Lake, and the explorations for a tran.scontinentul 
railway, Kansas became well known, and was taken out of that 
mythical “ Great American Desert,” in which, thanks especially 
to Pike and to Washington Irving, it had been supposed to lie. 
The trade with Santa F^ began about 18^, altliough regular 
caravans were begun only about 1825. "This trade is one of the 
most picturesque chapters in border hisUiry, and picturesque in 
retrospect, too, is the army of emigrants crossing the continent 
in “ prairie schooners ” to California or Utali, of >vhom almost 
all went through Kansas. 

But this movement of hunters, trappers, traders, Mormons, 
miners and homeseckers left nothing to .show of settlement in 
Kansas, for w^hich, therefore, the succession of Territorial govern- 
ments organized for the northern portion of the Louisiana 
Purchase had no real significance. Before 1854 'Kan.sas was an 
Indian land, although on its Indian reservations (created in its 
east part for eastern tribes removed tliither after 1830) some 
few whites resided: missionaries, blacksmiths, agents, farmers 
supposed to teach the Indians agriculture, and land squatters,” 
— possibly 800 in all. Fort Leavenworth was established in 
1827, Fort Scott in 1842, Fort Riley in 1853. There were 
Methodist (1829), Baptist, Quaker, Ctithoiic and Presbyterian j 
missions active by 1837. Importunities to Congress to institute 
a Territorial government began in 1852. This was realized by 
the Kansos-Nebraska Bill of 1854. 

By that Atl Kansas (which from 1854 to 1861 included a large 
part of Colorado) became, for almost a decade, the stonn centre of 
^tiomd politicad passion, and her history of prime significance 
in the unfolding prologue of the Civil War. Despite the Mis- 
souri Compromise, which had prohibited slavery in the Louisiana 
Purchase N, of 36" 30' N. lat. (except in Mis.souri), sla^Ts were 
living at the missions and elsewhere, among Indians and whites, 
in 1854. The “ popular sovereignty ” principle of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill involved a sectional struggle for the new Territory. 
Time showed that the winning of Kansas was a question of the 
lightest-footed inunigrant. Slaveholders w'ere not footloose; 


they had all to lose if they should cany their blacks mto Kansas 
and should nevertheless fail to make it a slave-state. Thus the 
South had to establish slavery by other than actual slaveholders, 
unless Missouri should act for her to establish it. But Missouri 
did not move her slaves; while her vicinity meouraged border 
paitisans to seek such establishment even without residence — 
by intimidation, election frauds and outrage. This determined 
at once the nature of the Kansas struggle and its outcome; 
and after the South had played and lost in Kansas, ” the war 
for the Union cau^ up and nationalized the verdict of the 
Territorial broil.” 

In the summer of 1854 Missouri ” squatters ” began to post 
claims to border lands and warn away intending anti-slavery 
settlers. The immigration of these from the Norlii was fostered 
in every way, notably through the New England Emi^ant Aid 
Company(see I.awkknck, A.), whose example was widely imitated. 
Little organized effort was made in the South to .settle the Terri- 
j tory ; Lawrent:e (Wakarusa) and Topeka, free-state centres, and 
Leavenworth, Lecompton and Atchison, pro-slavery towns, 
were among those settled in 1854. 

At the first election (Nov. 1854), held for a delegate to Con- 
gress, some 1700 armed Missourians invaded Kansas and stuffed 
tlie ballot boxes; and this intimidation and fraud was practised 
on a much larger scale in the election of a Territorial legislature 
in March 1855. 'fhe resultant legislature (at Pawnee, later at 
Shawnee Mission) adopted the laws of Missouri almost eti blocy 
made it a felony to utter a word against slavery, made extreme 
pro-slaveiy views a (jualification for office, declared death the 
penalty for aiding a slave to escape, and in general repudiated 
liberty for its opponents, The radical free-state men thereupon 
began the importation of rifles. All criticism of this is incon- 
sequent; ” fighting gear ” was notoriously the only effective asset 
of Missourians in Kansas, every Southern band in Kfinsas was 
militarily organized and armed, and the free-state men armed 
only under necessity. Furthermore, a free-state ” government ” 
was set up, the ” bogus ” legislature at Shawnee being ” repu- 
diated.” Perfecting their organization in a series of popular 
convenlions, they adopted (L^:. J855) the Topeka Constitution 
—which declared the exclusion of negroes from Kansas— elected 
state officials, and sent a contestant delegate to C'ongress. 
The Topeka ” government ” was simply a craftily impressive 
o^mnization, a standing protest. It met now and then, and 
directed sentiment, being twice dispersed by United States 
troops; but it passed no laws, and did nothing that conflicted 
with the Territorial government countenanced by Congress. 
On the other hand, the laws of the ” bogus ” legislature were 
generally ignored by the free-state partisans, except in cases 
(r.g, the service of a wTit) where Uiat was impossible without 
apparent actual rebellion against the autlKirity of tlie legisla- 
ture, and therefore of Congress. 

Meanwhile the ” border war ” began. During the (almost 
bloodless) ” Wakarusa War ” Lawrence was threatened b\' an 
anned force from Missouri, but was saved by the intervention 
of Go^^ernor Shannon. Up to this time the initiative and the 
bulk of outrages lay assuredly heavily on the pro-slavery side; 
hereafter they became increasingly common and more evenly 
divided. In May 1856 another Missouri force entered Lawrence 
without resistance, destroyed its printing offices, wrecked build- 
ings and pillaged generally. This was the day before the assault 
on Charles Sumner (y.v.) in the Senate of the United States. 
These two outrages fired Northern passion and determination* 
In Kansas they were a stimulus to the iiiOst radical elements. 
Immediately after the sack of I-awrence, John Brown and a small 
band murdered and mutilated five pro-slavery men, on Potta- 
watomie Creek ; a horrible deed, showing a new spirit on the free- 
state side, and of ghastly conscquenc^for it contributed power- 
fully to widen further the licence of highw^ay robbm*, pillage and 
arson, the ruin of homes, the driving off of settlers, marauding 
expeditions, attacks on towns, outrages in short of every kind, 
that made the following months a welter of lawlessnra and 
crime, until Governor Genp^ — bjr putting himself above all 
partisanshipj repudiating^ Missoim, and using Federal troops^ 
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put an end to them late in 1856. (In the isolated south-eastern 
counties they continued through 1856-1858, mainly to thv 
advantage of the jay-hawicers of free-state Kansas and to 
the terror of Missouri) 

The struggle now pas^ into another phase, in which questiems 
of state pr^ominated. But teething may he remarked in 
plying of the leaders in the period of turljulenc'e. Jolm Brown 
wished to deal a blow against slaveiy', but did nothing to aid 
any conservative political organization to that end. James H. 
Lane was anotlier radical, aiKl always favoured force. He was 
a political adventurer, an enthusiastic, energetic, ambitiou.s, ill- 
balanced man, shrewd and magnetic. He assuredly did mui h 
for the free-state cause; meek politics were not alone suflScitni 
in thase years in Kansas. The leader of the con.servative free- 
soilers was Charles Robinson (1818-1894). Kc was born in 
Ma.ssarhusctts, studied medicine at the Berksliire Mcdiial 
School, and had had political experience in California, whitlitr 
he had gone in 1849, and where in 1850-1852 he was a membtT of 
the legislature and a successful anti-slavery leader. In 1854 he 
had come to Kansas a.s an agent of the Emigrant Aid Company. 
He was the author of the Topeka govemniont idea, or at k ast 
was its moving spirit, serving througliout as the “ govern u* " 
under it; though averse to force, he would use it if nec'essary, 
and was first in command in the “ Wakanisu War.** His par- 
tisans say that he saved Kansas, and regard I^ne as a foment cr 
of trouble who accomplished nothing. Andrew H. Reeder 
(1807-1864), who showed him.self a pi’o-slavery sympathir^r 
as first Territorial governor, was removed from offic e for favour- 
ing the free-state party; he bwame a leader in the free-state 
cause. Every governor who followed him w^as forced by the 
lo^c of events and truth tacitly to acknowledge that right lay 
with the free-state party. Re^er and Shannon fled the Terri- 
tory in fear of assassination by the pro-slavery party, with whi('h 
at first they had had most sympathy. Among the pro-slavery 
leaders David Rice Atchison (1807-1886), United Stales SenatoV 
in 1843-1855, accompanied both expeditions against Lawretu'e; 
but he urged moderation, as alw^ays, at the end ol what was a 
legitimate result of his radical agitation. 

In jwne 1857 delcgate.s were elected to a constitutional con- 
vention, llie election Act did not provide for any popular vote 
upon the constitution they should form, and was passed over 
Governor John W^ Geary’s veto. A cen.sus, miserably deficient 
(largely owing to free-state abstention and ulBlruction), wa.s 
the basis of apportionment of delegates. The free-state party 
demanded a popular vote on the constitution. On the justice of 
this Governor Robert J. Walker and President Buchanan were at 
first uneijui vocally agreed, and the governor promised fair play. 
Nevertheless only pro-slavery men voted, and the convention 
was thus pro-slavery, 'fhe dot’ument it framed is known a.s the 
Lecompton Constitution. Before the convention met, the free- 
state party, abandoning its policy of political inaction, captured 
the Territorial legislature. On the constitutional convention 
rested, then, all hop)e of saving Kansas for slavery ; and that 
would be impossible if they should submit their handiwork to 
the people. I'hc convention declared slave property to Ix^ 
before and higher than any constitutional sanction ” ami for- 
bade amendments affecting it; but it provided for a pcjpular 
vote on the alternatives, the ** constitution with slavery' ** (»r 
the “ con,stitution with no slaver\\** If the latter should be 
adopted, slavery should cease ** except ** that the right to pro- 
perty in slaves in the Territory should not be interfered with. 
The free-state men regarded this as including the right to 
property in offspring of slaves, and therefore as pure fraud. 
Governor Walker stood firmly against this iniquitous scheme; 
he saw that slavery was, otherwise, doomed, but he thought 
Kansas could be saved to the Democratic party though lost to 
slavery. But President Buchanan, under .Southern influence, 
nepuchated his former assurances. There is reason to believe 
that the whole scheme was originated at Washington, and though 
Buchanan was not privy to it before the event, yet he adopted 
it He abandoned Walker, who left Kansa.s; and he dismissed 
Acting-Governor Frederick F, Stanton for convoking the (now 


free-state) legblature. This body promptly ordered a vote on 
the third alternati\’«i. “ Against the Constitution.’* 

The free-stnte men ignored the alternatives set by the Lecomp- 
Convention ; but they p;\Tticipated nevortheJess in the pvo- 
visioDid election for officers under tlie Lecompton governmoit, 
capturing all offices; and then, the same day, voted overwhelm- 
ingly against the constitution ( Jan. 4, 1858). 

Nevertheless, Buchanan, against the urgent coun.sel of Go\'er- 
nor Denver, urged on C'ongress (Feb. 2) the admission of 
Kansa.s under the l.ecompton Constitution. He was opposed In' 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, tlie leader of the Northern Denw)- 
crucy. The senate uplield tlie Presid('nt ; the house ol re|>resen- 
tativ'cs voted dowm his policy: 4 tnd finally both hou.Kivs acecpU*d 
the English Bill, by wdiich Kansu.s was virtually ofltTcd some 
millions of acres of public lands if she should accx*pt the lA<roni|)> 
ton Constitution.' On the 21st of August 1858, by a voa* of 
11,300 to 1788, Kansas resisted this temptation. The plan of the 
Administration thu.s efloctuaiiy miscarried, and its final result 
was a pnvfouucl split in the Democratic party. 

The free-state men framed an excellent anti-slavery oon.«!ti- 
tution at Leavenworth in March- April 1858, but the ()rigi^^ 
of the convention were illegal and their work whs still-fK)rn. 
On tile 20th of July 1859 still another constitution was lheri*fine 
framed at Wyandotte, and on the 4U1 of October it w'as ratified 
by the people. Meanwhile the 'ro|K‘ka “ government ’* dis- 
appeored, luid also, will) its single purpr'sc equally sitvH, tlie 
free-state party, most of it (once largely Diimocratic) passing 
into the Rcpubli(’an party, now fn\st organized in the 'I’erritory. 
On the 29tl\ of January 1861 Kansas was admitted to the Union 
under the Wyatulotte Constitution. 'I'he United States Census 
of i8t»o gave her a population of 107,204 inhabitants, 'i’he 
struggle in Kansas, the fust jihysiral national struggle o\er 
slavery, was of paramount importance in the breaking iij) 
of llie Whig party, the firm establishment of an uncoinpro- 
nii.singly anti-slavery parly, the .sectionulization of the Demo- 
cracy, and the general preparation of the country for the Civil 
War. 

Drought and famine came in i860, and llicn upon the impover- 
ished state came the strain of the Civil War. Nr^verllieless Kansas 
furnislied proportionally a very large quota of men to the Union 
armies. Military operations within her own borders were largely 
confined to a guerrilla warfare, carrying on the bittei’ neighbour- 
hood .strife l^tween Kansas and Mi.ssouri. iiie Confederate 
officers l>egan by repressing predatory plundering from Missouri; 
but after James H. Lane, with an undisciplined brigade, had 
(Tossed the border, .sacking, burning and killing in his progress, 
Mi.s,souri “ bu.shrangers retaliated in kind. Freebooters trained 
in Territorial lic enoc had a free bond on both sides. Kansas liands 
were long the rktc sik (Tssful. But William C. Quantrell, after 
.sacking various small Kansiis towns along the Missouri river 
(1862*63), in August 1863 took Lawrence (y.v.) and put it 
merdicssly to fire and sword- the most ghastly episode in border 
hi.st(;ry. In the autumn of 1864 the Confederate general, 
Sterling Price, aiming to enter Kansas from Missouri but de- 
fe ted l>\ Gttieral ideasanlon\s( a valry, retreated southward, zig- 
zmggin;' on both aides of the Missouri- Kansas line. This ended 
for Kan.sas the Ixirder raids and the war. Lane was probaldy 
the first United States officer to enlist negroes as soldiers. Many 
of them (and Indians too) fought bravely for the state. Indian 
raid.s and wars troubled the state from 1864 to 1878, The tribes 
domiciled in Kansas were rapidly moved to Indian Territory 
after j868. 

1 The luiglish liill was not a bribe to the degree dial it has usually 
been c(Misidered to be, inasmuch as it “ reduced the grant of land 
demanded by the Lecompton Ordinance from 23,500,ooc^ acres to 
3,5oo,o(K) acres, and offered only the normal cession to new states." 
But this grant of 3,500,000 acres was conditioned on tlie acceptance 
of the Lecornptoii Constitution, and Congress made no promise of 
any grant if that Constitution were not adopted. The bill was 
introduced by William Hayden English (1822 189O), a Democratic 
representative in Congress in 1853-1801 (see iTanfc H. Hodder, 

"" §^e Aspects of the English Bill for the Admission of Kansas,^' 
in Annual Report of the Ammean Hxeiofwel Aseoctatiou for the 
year 1906, i. 201-210). 
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After the Civil War the Republicans held uninterrupted 
^premacy in national elections, and almost as complete control 
in the state government, until 1892. From about 1870 onward, 
however, elements of reform and of discontent were embodied 
in a succession of radical parties of protest. Prohibition arose 
thus, was accepted by the Republicans, and passed into the con- 
stitution. Woman suffrage became a vital political is.sue. Much 
legislation has been passed to control the railways. General 
control of the media of commerce, economic co-operation, tax 
reform, banking reforms, legislation against monopolies, disposal 
of state lands, legislation in aid of the farmer and labourer, have 
been issues of one party or another. The movement of the 
Patrons of Industry (1874), growing into the Grange, Farmers' 
Alliance, and finally into the People's (Populist) party (see 
Farmers' Movement), was perhaps of greatest importance. In 
conjunction with the Democrats the Populists controlled the 
state government in 1892-1894 and 18^-1898. These two 
parties decidedly outnumbered the Republicans at the polls from 
1890-1898, but they could win only by fusion. In 1892-1893, 
when the Populists elected the governor and the senate, and 
the Republicans (as the courts eventually determined) the house 
of representatives, political passion was so high as to threaten 
^med conflicts in the capital. The Australian ballot was 
introduced in 1893. In the decade following 1880, struggles in 
the western counties for the location of county seats (the bitter- 
est local political fighte known in western slates) repeatedly led 
to bloodshed and the interference of state militia. 


Territorial Governors ' 
Andr<^w H. Reeder 
Wilson Shannon . 

J ohn W. Geary . 
lobert J. Walker 
James W. Denver 
Samuel Medary . 


July 7, i854^Aug. 16, 1855 
Sept. 7, 1 855- Aug. X8, 1856 
Sept. 9, 1856-Mar. 12, 1857 
May 27, 1857-N0V. 16, 1857 
3, 1858 


Daniel Wood.<)on 5 times 
Frederick P. Stanton 2 „ 

James W. Denver x „ 
Hugh S. Walsh 4(5?) „ 
George M. Beebe 2 „ 


May 12, 1858-Oct. 10, 

Dec. 18, 1858-Dec. 17, i860 
Acting Governors “ 

Aggregate 

(i64days) Apr. 1 7, 1855- Apr. lO, *57 
(78 „ ) Apr, 16, 1857- Dec. 21, *57 

(23 „ ) Dec. 21, 1857-May 12, ’58 

(177 M ) July 3*1858- June x6, '60 

(1 31 „ ) Sept. 11, 1860-Feb. 9, '61 


State Governors 


Charles Robinson 
Thomas Carney 
Samuel J . Crawford 
N. Green (to All vacancy) 
James M. Harvey 
Thomas A. Osborn 
George T. Anthony 
John P, St John 
George W. Glick 
John A. Martin 
Lyman U. Humphrey 
Lorenzo D. Lewelling 
Kdmund N. Morrill 
John W. Leedy 
W. E. Stanley 
Willis J. Bailey 
Edward W. Hoch 
Walter R. Stubbs 


Republican 


»* 

>» 

»> 

Democrat 

Republican 

M 

Populist 

Republican 

Republican 

»> 

*» 

»> 


1861-1863 

1863-1865 

1865-1869 

1869 (3 months) 

1869-1873 

1873-1877 

1877-1879 

1879-1883 

1883-1885 

1885-1889 

188^1893 

1893-1893 

1895-1897 

1897-1899 

1899-1903 

1903-1905 

1905-1909 

1909- 


Authorities. — Consult for physiographic descriptions general 
works on the United States, exploration, surveys, &c., also paper by 
George I. Adams in American GeograpUcal Society, Bulletin 34 
(1902), pp. 89-104. On climate sec U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Kansas Climate and Crop Service (monthly, since 1S87). On soil and 
agriculture, see Biennial Reports (Tcmka, 1877 seq.) of the States 
Board of Agriculture; Experiment Station Bulletin of the Kansas 
Agricultural College (Manhattan) ; and statistics in the United States 
Statistical Abstract (annual, Washington), and Federal Census 
reports. On manufactures see Federal Census reports; Kansas 
Bureau of Latxiurand Industry, Annual Report (1885 seq,); Kansas 
Inspector of Coal Mines, Annual Report (1887 seq.). On administra- 
tion consult the State of Kansas Blue Book (Topeka, periodical), and 


^ Terms of actual service in i^nsas, not period of commissions. 
The appointment was for four years. Reeder was removed, all the 
others resigned. 

“Secretaries o£ the Territory who served as governors in the 
interims of gubernatorial terms or when the governor was absent 
from the Territory. In the case of H. S. Walsh several dales cannot 
be flxed with exactness. 


reports of the various state officers (Treasurer, annual, then biennial 
since 1 877-1878 ; Board of Trustees of State Charities and Corrections, 
biennial, 1877-1878 seq.; State Board of Health, founded 1885, 
annual, then biennial reports since 1901-1902; Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, founded 1885, annual reports; Irrigation Commission, 
organized 1895, annual reports, &c.). On taxation see Report and 
BUI of the State Tax Commission^ created igoi (Topeka, 1901). On 
the history of the State sec A. T. Andreas, History of Kansas (Cwago, 
1883; conmiled mainly by J. C. Hebbard) ; D. W. Wilder's Annals of 
Kansas (Topeka, 1875 and later), indisp)ensable for reference; 
L. W. Spring's Kansas (Boston, 1885, in the American Common- 
wealth Scries); Charles Robinson, Tm Kansas Conflict (New York, 
1892); Eli Thayer, The Kansas Crusade (New York, 1889); the 
Proceedings of tlte Kansas State Historical Society (Topeka, 1891 
seq.), full of the most valuable material; W. E. Connelly, Kansas 
Territorial Governors (Topeka, 1900) ; W. E. Miller, The Peopling of 
Kansas (Columbus, O., 1906), a doctoral dissertation of Columbia 
University; and for the controversy touching John Brown, G. W, 
Brown's The Truth at Last^ Reminiscences of Ola John Brown (Rock- 
ford, 111., 1880), and W. E. Connelley, An Appeeu to the Record . . . 
Refuting . . . Things Written for . Charles Robinson and G, W, 
Brown (T'opeka, 1903^ C. Webb's Republican Election Methods 
in Kansas^ General Election of and Legislative Investigations 
(Topeka, 1893) may also be mentioned. 

KANSAS CITY, a city and the county-seat of Wyandotte 
county, Kansas, U.S. A., on the W. bank of the Missouri river, at 
the mouth of the Kansas, altitude about 800 ft. It is separated 
from its greater neighbour, Kansa.s City, Missouri, only by the 
state line, and is the largest city in the state. Pop. (1890), 
38,315; (1900), 51,418, of whom 6377 were foreigp-born and 
6509 were negroes; (U.S. census, 1910), 82,331, It is served by 
the Union Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific, and the Chicago Great Western railways, and by 
electric lines connecting with Leavenworth and with Kansas 
City, Missouri. There are several bridges across the Kansas 
river. The city covers the low, level bottom-land at the junction 
of the two rivers, and spreads over the surrounding highlands to 
the west, the principal residential district. Its plan is regular. 
The first effective .steps toward a city park and boulevard system 
were taken in 1907, when a board of park commissioners, consist- 
ing of three members, was appointed by the mayor. The city 
has been divided into the South Park District and the North 
Park District, and at the close of 1908 there were 10 m. of 
boulevards and parks aggregating 160 acres. A massive steel and 
concrete toll viaduct, about m. in length, extends from the 
bluffs of Kan^s City, Kan., across the Kansas valley to the bluffs 
of Kansas City, Mo., and is used by pedestrians, vehicles and 
street cars. There is a fine public library building given by 
Andrew Carnegie. The charities of the city are co-ordinated 
through the associated charities. Amon^ charitable state-aided 
institutions are the St Margaret’s hospital (Roman Catholic), 
Bethany hospital (Methodist), a children's home (1893), and, 
for negroes, the Douglass hospital training school for nurses 
(1898)— the last the largest private charity of the state. The 
medical department of the Kansas state university, the other 
departments of which are in Lawrence, is in Kansas City ; and 
among the other educational institutions of the city are the 
Western university and industrial school (a co-cducational school 
for negroes), the Kansas City Baptist theological seminary 
(1902), and the Kansas City university (Methodist Protestant, 
1896), which had 454 students in i9o8-T909and comprises Mather 
college (for liberal arts), Wilson high school (preparatory), a 
school of elocution and oratory (in Kansas City, Mo.), a Normal 
School, Kansas City Hahnemann Medical College (in Kansas 
City, Mo.), and a school of theology. The city is the scat of the 
Kansas (State) school for the blind. Kansas City is one of the 
largest cities in the country without a drinking saloon. Indus- 
tri^y thecity is important for its stockyards ^d its meat-packing 
interests. With the exception of Chicago, it is the largest live- 
stock market in the United States. The product-value of the 
city's factories in 1905 was $96,473,050; 93*5 % consisting of 
the product of the wholesale slaughtering and meat-packing 
houses. Especially in the South-west markets Kansas Gty 
has an advantage over Chicago, St Louis, and other large pack>« 
ing centres (except St Joseph), not only in freights, but in its 
situation among the corn and beef ” states; it shares also the 
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extraordinaiy railway facilities of Kansas City^ Missouri. There 
are various important manufactures^ such as soap and candles, 
subsidiary to the packing industry ; and the city has large flour 
mills^ railway and machine shops^ and foundries. A large 
cotton-mill^ producing coarse fanrics^ was opened in 1907. 
Natural gas derived from the Kansas fields became available for 
lighting and heating^ and crude oil for fuel; in 1906. 

Kansas City was founded in 1886 by the'consolidation of ** old 
Kansas City, Armourdale and Wyandotte (in which Armstrong 
and Riverview were then included). Of these municipalities 
Wyandotte, the oldest, was originally settled by the Wyandotte 
Indians in 1843; it was platted and settled by whites in 1857; 
and was incorporated as a town in 1858, and as a city in 1859. At 
Wyandotte were made the first moves for the Territorial organi- 
zation of Kansas and Nebraska. During the Kansas struggle 
Wyandotte was a pro-slavery town, while Quindaro (1856), 
a few miles up the Missouri, was a free-state settlement and 
Wyandotte’s commercial rival until after the Civil War. The 
convention that framed the constitution, the Wyandotte Con- 
stitution, under which Kansas was admitted to the Union, 
met here in July 1859. “ Old ” Kansas City was surveyed in 
1869 and was incorporated as a city in 1872. Armourdale was 
laid out in 1880 and incorporated in 18S2, The packing 
interest was first established in 1867; the first large packing 
plant was that of Armour & Co., which was removed to what is 
now Kansas City in 1871. Kansas City adopted government by 
commission in 1909. 

KANSAS CITY, a city and port of entry of Jackson county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., the .second in size and importance in the state, 
situated at the confluence of the Missouri and Kansas rivers, 
adjoining Kansas City, Kansas, and 235 m. W. by N. of St 
Louis. Pop. (1890), 132,716; (1900), 163,752, of whom 18,410 
were foreign bom (German, 4816; Irish, 3507; Swedish, 1869; 
English, 1863; English-Canadian, 1369; Italian, 1034), and 
17,567 were negroes; (census, 1910), 248,381. Kansas City, the 
gateway to the South-west, is one of the leading railway centres 
of the United States. It i.s served by the Union Pacific, the 
Missouri Pacific, the ’Frisco System, the Chicago Burlington 
Quincy, the Atchison Topeka Santa P'e, the Chicago Great 
We.stern, the Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Wabash, the Kansas City Southern, the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Mis.souri Kansas & Texas, the Leaven- 
worth Kansas & Western, the Kansas City Mexico & Orient, 
the St Louis Kansas City & Colorado, the Quincy Omaha 
Kansas City, and the St Joseph & Grand I land railways, and 
by steamboat lines to numerous river ports. 

The present retail, office, and wholesale sections were once high 
bluffs and deep ravines, but through and across these well graded 
streets were constmeted. South and west of this highland, 
along the Kansas river, i.s a low, level tract occupied chiefly by 
railway yards, stock yards, wholesale houses and manufacturing 
establishments; north and east of the highland is a flat section, 
the Missouri river bottoms, occupied largely by manufactories, 
railway yards, grain elevators and homes of employes. Much 
high and dry made ” land has been reclaimed from the river 
flood-plain. Two great railway bridges across the Missouri, 
many smaller bridges across the Kansas, and a great inter- 
state toll viaduct extending from bluff to bluff across the valley 
of the latter river, lie within the metropolitan area of the two 
cities. The streets of the Missouri city are generally wide 
and excellently paved. The city-hall (1^0-1893), the court- 
house (1888-1892), and the Federal Building (1892-1900) are 
the most imposing of the public bui]ding.s. A convention 
hall, 314 ft. long and 198 ft. wide, with a seating capacity of 
about 15,000, is covered by a steel-frame roof without a column 
for its support; the exterior of the walls is cut stone and brick. 
The building was erected within three months, to replace one 
destroyed by fire, for the National Democratic Convention 
which met here on the 4th of July 1900. The Public Librar>% 
with walls of white limestone and Texas granite, contained (1908) 
95,000 volumes. The Congregational, the Calvary Baptist, the 
Second Presbyterian, the Independence Avenue Christian, the 


I Independence Avenue Methodist, and the Second Christian 
Science churches are the finest church buildings. The board 
of trade building, the building of the Star newspaper, and several 
large office buildings (including the Scarritt, Long, and New 
I York Life Insurance buildings) are worthy of mention. 

I Kansas City has over 2000 acres in public parks; but Swope 
Park, containing 1354 acres, lies south of the city limits. The 
others are distributed with a design to give each section a recrea- 
tion ground within easy walking distance, and all (including 
Swope) are connected by parkways, boulevards and .street-car 
lines. The Pa.seo Parkway, 250 ft. wide, extends from N. to S, 
through the centre of the city for a distance of zj m,, and adjoin- 
ing it near its middle is the Parade, or principal playground. 
The city has eight cemeteries, the largest of which are Union, 
Elmwood, Mt Washington, St Mary’s and Forest Hill. The 
charitable institutions and professional schools included in 190S 
about thirty hospitals, several children’s homes and homes for 
the aged, an industrial home, the Kansas City school of law, 
the University medical college, ^d the Scarritt training school. 
The city has an excellent public school system. A Methodist 
Episcopal institutional church, admirably equipped, w’as opened 
in 1906. The city has a juvenile court, and maintains a free 
employment bureau. 

Kansas City is primarily a commercial centre, and its trade in 
livestock, grain and agricultural implements i.s especially large. 
The annual pure-bred livestock show is of national importance. 
The city’s factory product increased from $23,588,653 in 1900 
to $35,573,049 in 1905, or 50*8 %. Natural gas and crude 
petroleum from Kansas fields became of industrial importance 
about 1906. Natural gas is used to light the residence .streets 
and to heat many of the residences. 

Kansas City is one of the few cities in the United States em- 
powered to frame its own charter. The first was adopted in 
1875 and the second in 1889. In 1905 a new charter, drawn on 
the lines of the model “ municipal 'program ” advocated by the 
National Municipal League, was submitted to popular vote, but 
was defeated by the influence of the .saloons and other special 
interests. The charter of 1908 is a revision of this proposed 
charter of 1905 with the objectionable features eliminated; it 
was adopted by a large majority vote. Under the provisions 
of the charter of 1908 the people elect a mayor, city treasurer, 
city comptroller, and judges of the municipal ('ourt, each for a 
term of two years. The legislative body is the common council 
composed of two hou.ses, each having as many members as there 
are wards in the city — 14 in 1908. The members of the lower 
house arc elected, one by each ward, in the spring of each even 
numbered year. The upper house member.s are elected by the city 
at large and .serve four years. A board of public works, board 
of park commissioners, board of fire and water commissioners, 
board of civil service, a city counsellor, a city auditor, a city 
assessor, a purchasing agent, and subordinate officers, are 
appointed by the mayor, without confirmation by the common 
council. A non-partisan board composed of citizens who must 
not be physicians has general control of the city’s hospitals and 
health department. A new hospital at a cost of half a million 
dollars was completed in 1908, The charter provides for a 
referendum vote on franchises, which may be ordered by the 
council or by petition of the people, the signatures of 20 % of the 
registered voters being sufficient to force such election. Public 
work may be prevented by remonstrance of interested property 
owners except in certain instances, when the city, by vote of the 
people, may overrule all remonstrances. A civic league attempts 
to give a non-partisan e.stimate of all municipal candidates. 
The juvenile court, the arts and tenement commissions, the 
municipal employment bureau, and a park board are provided 
for by the charter. All the members of the dty board of 
election commissioners and a majority of the police board are 
appointed by the governor of the state; and the police control 
the grant of liquor licences. The city is supplied with water 
drawn from the Missouri river above the mouth of the Kansas 
or Kaw (which is used as a sewer by Kansas City, Kan.); the 
main pumping station and settling basins being located at 
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QuindarO; several miles up tlie river in Kansas ; vrhence the water 
is carried beneath the Kansas, tlirough a tumsel, to a high-pres- 
snie distributing station in the west bottoms* The waterworks 
(direct pressure system) were acquired by the city in i%5. All 
other public services are in private hands. The street-railway 
.service is based on a universal 5-ceBt transfer throughout the 
metropolitan area* Some of tlie first overhead electric trolleys- 
used in tiie United States vrere used* here in 1885^ 

The first permanent settlement within, tlie present limits of 
Kansas City, which took its name from Kansas river/ was 
established by French fur traders about 1851. Westport, a 
little inland town — platted 1833, a city 1857, merged in 
Kansas City in 1899 — ^now a fashionable residence district 
of Kansas Cit>' — was a rival of lnde|)endence in the Santa Fe 
trade which she gamed almost in toto in 1844 when the great 
Missouri flood (the ^ealest the river has known) destroyed 
the river landing utilized by Indepemicnce. Meanwhile, what 
is now Kansas City, and was then. Westport Landing, being on 
Lhc river where a swift current wore a rocky shore, steadily 
increased in importance and overshadowed Westport. But in 
1838 lots were surveyed and the name changed to the Town of 
Kansas. It was officially organized in pari in 1847, formally 
incorporated as a town in 1850, chartered under its present name 
in 1853, recliartcred in 1875, 1908, Before 1850 

it was practically the exclusive eastern terminus on the river for 
the Santa F6 trade,- and a great outfitting point for Californian 
emigrants. The history of this border tra^ is full of picturesque 
colour. During the Civil War both Independence and Westport 
were the scene of battles; Kansas f'ity escaped, but her trade 
went to Leavenworth, where it had the protection of an army 
j)ost and a quiet frontier. After the war the railway.^ came, 
taking away the traffic to Santa F 4 , and other cities farther up 
the Missouri river took over the trade to its upper valley. In 
1.866 Kansas City was entered l>y the first railwa.y from St Louis ; 
1867 saw the beginning of the packing industry; in 1869 a railway 
iTridgc across the Missouri assured it predominance over Leaven- 
worth and St Jose]^h ; and since that time — save for a depression 
.shortly after 1890, following a real-estate boom — the material 
progress of the city has been remarkable; the population in- 
<Teased from 4418 in i860 to 32,260 in 1870, 55,785 in r88o, and 
132,716 in 1890. j 

Sec T. S. (?a.sc (cd.), History of Kansas CAty^ Missouri (Syracuse*, I 
1S88); William Griflith, History' of Kansas City (Kansas City, looo); 
lor industrial history, the Greater Kansas City Yearbook (1907 seq.); 
lor all features of municipal interest, the Kansas City Anntml 
(Kansas City, 1907 seq,), prepared for the Hushievss Men's Lt?ague. 

KANSK, a town of eastern Siberia, in the government of 
Yeniseisk, 151 m. by raJI E. of Krasnoyarsk, on tl\e Kan River, 
a tributary ol the Yenisei, and on the Siberian highway. Pop. 
(189.7), 7504* If of a district in which gold 

is found, but lies on low ground sub]e('t to inundation by the 
river. 

KAN-SUH, a north-western province of C!hina, bounded N. by 
Mongolia, E. by Shen-si, S. by Szech'uen, W. by Tibet and N.W. 
by Turkestan. Tlie boundary on the N. remains uaclefined, but 
the province may be said to occupy the territory lying between 
32'' 30' and 40'' N., and 108 and 98 20' E., and to contain about 
260,000 sq. m. The population is estimated at 9,800,000. Western 
Kan-suh is mountainous, and largely a wilderness of sand and 
snow, but east of the Hwang-hu the country is cultivated. The 
principal river is the Hwang-ho, and in the mountains to the 
soiilli of Lan-chow Fu rises the Woi-ho, wliich traverses Shen-si 
and Hows into the Hwang-ho at Tung-kwun. The chief products 

5 '* Kansas " — in archaic variants of speHiuj; and pronunciation, 

“ Kajisaw'," and still called, locally a.nd colloquially, the " Kaw." 

Before Kansas City, first Old FranJdin (opposite JJoonville), then 
Ft. Osage, Liberty, Sibley, Lexington, Independence and Westport 
had successively V)ccn abandoned as terminals, as tlie transfer- 
point from boat to prairie caravan was moved steadily up the 
Misaonri, Whisky, groceries, prints and notions were staples sent 
to Santa F 4 ; wool, bufiulo robes and dried buffalo meat, Mexican 
silver coin, gold and silver dust and ore came in return. In i8f)o 
the trade employed 3000 wagons and 7000 men, and amounted to 
millions of dollars in value. 


of Kan-suh are cloth, horse hides, a kind of curd like butter which 
is known by the Mongols under the name of musk, plums, 
onions, dates, sweet melons and medicines. (See Chixa.) 

KANT, IMMANUKL (t724-i8o 4)> German philosopher, was 
bom at Konigsberg on the 22nd' of April 1724. His grandfather 
was an emigrant front Scotland, and the name Cant is not un- 
common in the north of Scotland, whence the family is said to 
have come. His father was a saddler in Konigsberg, then a 
stronghold of Pietism, to the strong influence of which Kant was 
subjected in his early years. In his tenth year he was entered 
at the Collegium Fredcriciancim with the definite view of studying 
theology. His inclination at this thne was towards classics, and 
lie was recognized, with his school-fellow, David Ruhnken, as 
among the most promising classical scholars of the college. His 
taste for the greater I^tin authors, particularly Lu<n»etra&, was 
never lost, and he acquired at school am unusual facility in Latin 
j ( omposition. With Greek authors he does not appear to have 
been equally familiar. During his university course, which 
began in 1740, Kant was prindpaliy attracted tov’ards mathe- 
matics and physics. The lectures on classics do not seem to have 
satisfied him, and, though he attended couri«s on theology, and 
even preached on one or two occasions, he appears finally to have 
given up the intention of entering the Church. The last years 
of his university studies were much disturbed by poverty. His 
father died in 1746, and for nine years he was ('ompelled to 
curn his own living as u private tutor. Although he disliked 
the life and was nut specially qualified for it— as be used to say 
regarding the exc'cllent precepts of his Pddagogik, he was never 
able to apply them — yet he added to his other accomplishments 
a grace and polish which he displayed ever afterwards to 0 
degree somewhat unirsual in a philosoplier by profession. 

In 1755 Kant became tutor in the family of ( ount Kayserling. 
By the kindness of a friend named Richter, lie was enabled to 
resume his university career, and in the autumn of that year he 
graduated as doctor and qualified as privaUiozent For fifteen 
years he continued to labour in this position, his fame as writer 
and UKturer steadily increasing. Though twice he failed to 
obtain a professorship at Konigsberg, he steadily refused ap- 
pointments elsewhere. The only academic preferment received 
by him during the lengthy probation wa-s the post of under- 
librarian (17O6). Ki.s lecture.s, at first mainly upon phy.sics, 
gradually expanded until nearly all descriptions of philosophy 
were included under them. 

In T770 he obtained the chair of logic and metaphysics at 
K^lgsberg, and delivered as his inaugural address the disserta- 
tion De niundi sensibilis et intelligibilis forma ei pfincipiis. 
Eleven years later appeared the Krifik of Pure Reason^ the work 
towards which he had been steadily advancing, and of which all 
his later v/ritings are developments. In 1783 he published the 
Prolegomena^ intended as an introduction to the Kritik, which 
had I'Hicn found to stand in need of some explanatory comment. 
A second edition of the Kritiky with some modifications, appeared 
in 1787, after which it remained unaltered. 

In spite of its fre(]uent obscurity, its novel tertiiinology, and 
its declared opposition to prevailing systems, the Kantian philo- 
sophy made rapid progress in Germany. In the course of ten 
or twelve years from the publication of the Kritik of Pure Reasony 
it was exptnmdcd in all the leading universities, and it even 
penetrated into the schools of the Ctorch of Rome. Such men 
as 1 . Schulz in Kdnigsberg, J. G. Kie.scwetter in Berlin, Jakob 
in Halle, Bom and A. L. Ileydenreich in Leipzig, K. L. Reinliold 
and E. Schmid in Jena, Buhle in Ckittingen, Tenncmann in 
Marburg, and Snell in Giessen, with many others, made it the 
basi.s of their philosophical teaching, w’hile theologians like 
Tieftrunk, Staudlin, and Ammon eagerly applied it to Christian 
doctrine and morahty. Young men flocked to Konigsberg as to 
a shrine of philosophy. The Prussian Government even under- 
took the expense of "their support. Kant was hailed by some 
as a second Messiah. He was consulted as an oracle on aH 
question.s of casuistry — as, for example, on the lawfulness erf 
inoculation for the small-pox. This universal homage for a long 
time left Kant unaflEected ; it was only in his later ye&rs that he 
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spoke of his system as the limit of philosophy, and resented all 
further progress. He still pursued his quiet round of lecturing 
and authorship, and contributed from time to time papers to 
the literary journals* Of these, among the most remarkable was 
his review of Herder’s Philosophy of History^ which greatly 
exasperated that author, and led to a violent act of retaliation 
some years after in his Metakriiih of Pure Reason. Schiller at 
this period in vain sought to engage Kant upon his Horefi. He 
remained true to the Beriin Journal, in which most of his 
criticisms appeared. 

In 1792 Kant, in the full height of his reputation, was involved 
in a collision with the Government on the question of his religious 
doctrines. Naturally his philosophy had excited the declared 
opposition of all adherents of historical Christianity, since its 
plain tendency was towards a moral rationalism, and it could not 
be reconciled to the literal doctrines of the Lutheran Church. 
It would have been much better to permit his expasition of the 
philosophy of religion to enjoy the same literary rights as his 
earlier works, since Kant could not be interdicted without first 
silencing a multitude of theologians who were at least equally 
separated from positive Christianity. The Government, how- 
ever, judged otherwise ; and after the first part of his book, On 
Religion within the Limits of Reason alone, had appeared! in the 
Berlin Journal, the publication of the remainder, which treats 
in a more rationalizing style of the peculiarities of Christianity, 
was forbidden. Kant, thus shut out from Berlin, availed himself 
of his local privilege, and, with the sanction of the theological 
faculty of his own university, published the full work in Kdnigs- 
berg. The Government, probably influenced as much by hatred 
and fear of the French Revolution, of which Kant was supposed 
to be a partisan, as by love of orthodoxy, resented the act; and 
a secret cabinet order w’as received by him intimating the dis- 
pleasure of the king, Frederick William IT., and exacting a pledge 
not to lecture or write at all on religions subjects in future. With 
this mandate Kant, after a struggle, complied, and kept his 
engagement till 1797, when the death of the king, according to 
his constniction of his promise, set him free. This incident, how- 
ever, produced a very unfavourable effect on his spirits. He 
withdrew in 1 794 from society ; next year he gave up all his classes 
but one public lecture on logic or metaphysics ; and in 1797, before 
the removal of the interdict on his theological teaching, he ceased 
altogether his public labours, after an academic course of forty- 
two years. He previously, in the same year, finished his treatises 
on the Metaphysics of Ethics, which, with his Anthropology, com- 
pleted in 1798, were the last considerable works that he revised 
with his own hand. His Lectures on Logic, on Physical Geography 
on Paedagogics, were edited during his lifetime by his friends and 
pupils. By way of asserting his right to resume theological 
disquisition, he also issued in 1798 his Strife of the Faculties, in 
which all the strongest points of his work on religion were urged 
afresh, and the correspondence that had passed between himself 
and his censors was given to the world. 

From the date of his retirement from the chair Kant declined 
in strength, and gave tokens of intellectual decay. His memory 
began to fail, and a large work at which he wrought night and 
day, on the connexion between physics and metaphysics, was 
found to l)e only a repetition of his already published doctrines. 
After 1802, finding himself attacked with a weakness in the limbs 
attended with frequent fits of falling, he mitigated the Spartan 
severity of his life, and consented to receive medical advice. A 
constant restlessness oppressed him; his sight gave way; his , 
(xjnversation became an extraordinary mixture of metaphors; j 
and it was only at intervals that gleams of his former power j 
broke out, especially when some old chord of association was 
struck in natural science or physical geography. A few days 
before his decease, with a great effort he thanked his medical 
attendant for his visits in the words, “ I have not yet lost my 
feeling for humanity.” On the 12th of February 1804 he died, 
having almost completed his eightieth year. His stature was 
small, and his appearance feeble. He was little more than five 
feet high; his breast was almost concave, and, like Schleier- 
macher, he was deformed in the right shoulder. His senses were 


quick and delicate; and, though of weak constitution, he escaped 
by strict regimen all serious illness. 

His life was arranged witli mechanical regularity; and, as he 
never married, he kept the habits of his studious youth to old 
age. His man-servant, who awoke him summer and winter at 
five o’clock, testified that he had not once failed in thirty years 
to respond to the call. After rising he studied for two hours, 
then lectured other two, and spent the rest of the forenoon, till 
one, at his desk. He then dined at a restaurant, which he fre- 
(luenlly changed, to avoid the influx of strangers, who crow^ded 
to see and hear him. This was liis only regular meal; and he 
often prolonged the conversation till late in the afternoon. He 
then w^alked out for at lea.st an hour in all weathers, and spent 
the evening in lighter reading, except an hour or two devoted 
to the preparation of lus next day’s lectures, after which he 
retired between nine and ten to rest. In his earlier years he often 
spent his evenings in general society, where his knowledge and 
conversational talents made him the life of every party. He was 
csj>enally intimate with the families of two English merchants 
of the name of Green and Motherby, where he found many 
opportunities of meeting ship-captains, and otlier travelled 
persons, and thus gratifying his passion for physical geography. 
This social circle included also the celebrated J. G, Ilamann, the 
friend of Herder and Jacobi, who was thus a mediator between 
Kant and these philosophical adversaries. 

Kant’s reading w^as of the most extensive and miscellaneous 
kind. He cared comparati\*ely little for the history^ of specula- 
tion, but his ac(juajntancc with books of science, general history, 
travels and belles lettres was boundless. He was well versed in 
English litcrattire, chiefly of the age of Queen Anne, and had read 
English pliilosophy from Locke to Ilumc, and the Scottish school. 
He was at home in Voltaire and Rousseau, but liad little or no 
acquaintance with the French sensational philosophy. He was 
familiar ^v^th all German literature up to the date of his Kritih, 
l)ut ceased to follow it in its great development by Goethe and 
wSchiller. It was his habit to obtain books in sheets from his 
publishers Kan ter and Nkrolovius; and he read over for many 
years all the new works in their catalogue, in order to keep abreast 
of universal knowledge. He w'as fond of newspapers and w^orks 
on politics; and this was the only kind of reading that could 
interrupt his studies in philosophy. 

As a Iw’turer Kant avoided altogether that rigid style in which 
his books w’cre written. He sat behind a low desk, with a few 
jottings on slips of paper, or textbooks marked on the margin, 
before him, and delivered an extemporaneous address, opening 
up the subject by partial glimpses, and with many anecdotes or 
familiar illustrations, till a complete idea of it w^as presented. 
His voice was extremely weak, but sometimes rose into eloquence, 
and always commanded perfect silence. Though kind to his 
students, he refused to remit their fees, as this, he thought, would 
discourage independence. It was another principle that his 
chief exertions should be bestowed on the intermediate class of 
talent, as the geniuses would help themselves, and the dunces 
were beyond remedy. 

Simple, honourable, truthful, kind-hearted and high-minded 
as Kant was in all moral respects, he was somewhat deficient in 
1 he region of sentiment. He had little enthusiasm for the beauties 
of nature, and indeed never sailed out into the Baltic, or travelled 
more than 40 miles from Konigsberg. Music he disregarded, and 
all poetry that was more than sententious prose. His ethics have 
been reproached with some justice as setting up too low an ideal 
for the female sex. Though faithful in a high degree to the duties 
of friendship, he could not bear to visit his friends in sickness, 
and after their death he repressed all allusion to their memory. 
His engrossing intellectual labours no doubt tended somewhat 
to harden his character; and in his zeal for rectitude of purpose 
he forgot the part which affection and sent iment must ever play 
in the human constitution. 

On the 12th of February 1904, the hundredth anniversary 
of Kant’s death, a Kantian society (Kantgesellschaft) was formed 
at Halle under the leadership of Professor H. Vaihinger to 
promote Kantian studies. In 1909 it had an annua! membership 
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of 191 ; it supports the periodical Kantstudien (founded 1896; 
see Bibliographv, ad iniU), 

The Writings of Kant 

No other thinker of modem times has bt^en throughout his work 
so peiictrated with the fundamental conceptions of physical science; 
no other has been able to hold with such firmness the balance 
between empirical and speculative ideas. Beyond all question much 
of the influence which the critical philosophy has exercised and 
continues to exercise must be ascribed to this characteristic feature 
in the training of its great author. 

The early writings of Kant are almo.st without exception on 
questions of physical science. It was only by degrees that pliilo- 
sophical problems began to engage his attention, and that the main 
portion of his literary activity was turned towards them. The 
following arc the most important of tlie works which bear directly 
on physical science, 

1. Gedanken von det wahren Schdtzung der kbendigen Krdfte (1747) ; 
an essay dealing with the famous dispute l>etween the Cartesians 
and l-eibiiitzians regarding the expres.sion for the amount oj a force. 
According to the Cartesians, this quantit>^ was directly proportional 
to velocity ; according to their op^nents, it varied w'ith the square 
of the velocity. The dispute has now lost its interest, for physicists 
have learned to distinguish accurately the two quantities which arc 
vaguely included under the expression amount of force^ and conse- 
quently liavc been abltj to show in what each party was correct and 
in wdiat it was in error. Kant’s essay, with some fallacious explana- 
tions and divisions, criticizes acutely the arguments of the Leib- 
nitzians, and concludes with an attempt to show that both modes 
of expression are correct when correctly limited and interpreted. 

2. Whether the Earth in its Revolution has experienced some Change 
since the Earliest Times (1754; ed, and trans,, W. Hastie, 1900, 
Kant's Cosmogony \ cf. Lord Kelvin in The Age of the Earthy 1897, 
p. 7). In this brief essay Kant throws out a notion which has since 
been carried out, in ij^norance of Kant's priority, by Delaunay (1865) 
and Adams. He points out that the action of the moon in raising 
the waters of the e.arth must have a secondary effect in the slight 
retardation of the earth’s motion, and refers to a similar cause the 
fact that the moon turns always the same face to the earth. 

3. Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des HimmelSy published 
anonymously in 1755 (4th ed., 1808; republi.shed H. Ebert, 1890). 
In this remarkable work Kant, proceeding from the Newtonian 
conception of the solar system, extends his con.sideration to the 
entire sidereal system, f>oiiits out how the whole may lie mechanically 
regarded, and throw’s out the important speculation w'hich has since 
received the title of the nebular hypothesis. In some details, such 
e.g. as the regarding of the motion of the entire solar system as 
jiortion of the general cosmical mechanism, he had prcdeccs.sors, 
among others Thomas Wright of Durham, but the work as a W'holc 
contains a wonderfull)' acute anticipation of much that was after- 
wards carried out bv Herschel and Laplace. I'he hyi>othesis of the 
original nebular condition of the system, w'itb the consequent 
explanation of the great phenomena of planetary formations and 
movements of the satellites and rings, is unquestionably to be 
a.ssigned to Kant. (On this question sec discussion in W. Hastie's 
Kant's Cosmogony y as above.) 

4. Meditationum quarundam de igne succincia delineatio (1753) : 
an inaugural dissertation, containing litth* benond tlie notion that 
bodies operate on one another through the metlium of a uniformly 
diffused, elastic and subtle matter (ether) which is the underlying 
substance of heat and light. Both heat and light are regarded as 
vibrations of this difiust^d ether. 

5. On the Causes of Earthquakes (1755); Description of the Earth- 
quake of //// (iT.S^O; Consideration of some Recently Experienced 
Earthquakes (1730). 

6. Explanatory Remarks on the Theory of the Winds (i75<>). In 
this brief tract, Kant, apparently in entire ignorance of the explana- 
tion pven in 1735 by Hadley, points out bow the varying velocity of 
rotation of the successive zones of the earth's surface furnishes a key 
to the phenomena of periodic winds. His theory is in almost entire 
agreement with that now received. Sec the parallel statements 
from Kant's tract and Dove's es.say on the influence of the rotation 
of the earth on the flow* of its atmosphere (1833), given in Zdllncr’s 
work, tJeher die Natur der Cometeny pp. 477*482. 

7. On the Different Races of Men (1773); Determination of the 
Notion of a human Race (1783); Conjectural Beginning of Human 
History (1786) : three tracts containing some points of interest as 
regards the empirical grounds for Kant’s doctrine of teleology. 
Reference will be made to them in the notice of the Kritik of 
Judgment. 

8. On the Volcanoes in the Moon (1783) ; On the Influence of the Moon 
on the Weather (1794). The .second of these contains a remarkable 
discussion of the relation between the centre of the moon’s figure and 
its centre of gravity. From the difference l>ehveen these Kant is 
led to conjecture that the climatic conditions of the side of the moon 
turned from us must bc^ altogether unlike those of the face presented 
to us. His views have been restated by Hansen. 

9. Lectures on Physical Geography (1822) : published from notes of 
Ksmt’s lectures, with the approval of the author. 


Consideration of these works is sufficient to show that Kant's 
mastery of the science of his time was complete and thorough, and 
that his philosophy is to be dealt with os having throu^out a 
reference to general scientific conceptions. For more detailed 
treatment of lus importance in science, reference may be made to 
Zdllncr's essay on Kant and his Merits on Natural &:icncc ” con- 
tained in the work on the Nature of Comets (pp. 426-484) ; to Dietrich, 
Kant and Newton) Sk^hultzc, Kant and Darwin; Keuschlc’s careful 
analysis of the scientific works in the Deutsche Vierieljahrs-Schrift 
(1868); W. Hastie's introduction to Kant's Cosmogony (1900), which 
summarizes criticism to that date; and articles in Kant-Studien 
(1896 foil.). 

'J'he notice of the philosophical writings of Kant need not be more 
than bibliographical, as in the account of his philosophy it will be 
necessary to consider at some length the successive stages in the 
development of his thought. Arranged chronologically these works 
arc as follow : — 

1755. Principiorum primorum cognitionis metaphysicae novae 
dilucidatio. 

1736. Metaphysicae cum geometria junctae usus in philosophia 
naturally cujus specimen I. continet monadologiam physicam. 

17O2. Die falsche Spitzfindigkeit der vier syllogistischen Figureny 

The False Subtlety of the Four Syllogistic Figures ” (trans. T. K, 
Abbott, Kant's Introduction to Logic and his Essay on the Mistaken 
Subtilty of the FigureSy 1883). 

1763. Versuch den Begrifj der negativen Grossen in die Weltweisheii 
einzufiihreny “ Attempt to introduce the Notion of Negative Quan- 
tities into Philosophy." 

1763. Der einztg mugliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des 
Daseins Gottes, " The only possible Foundation for a Demonstration 
of the Existence of God." 

1764. Beobachtungen ilber das Gefiihl des Schbnen und Erhahenen 
(Riga, 1771; Konigsbtirg, 1776). 

1764. Untersuchung iiber die Deutlichkeit der Grundsdtze dernatUr- 
lichen Theologie und Moral y " Essay on the Evidence (Clearness) of 
the Fundamental Propositions of Natural Theology and Ethics." 

1766. T'rdume eines Geistersehersy erldutert durch Trdume der 
Metaphysiky " Dreams of a Ghost-setjr (or Clairvoyant), explained 
by the Dreams of Metaphysic " (Eng. trans. E. F. Goerwitz, with 
introd. by F. Sewall, 

1768. Von dem ersten Crunde des Unterschiedes der Gegenden im 
Raumy " Foundation for the Distinction of Positions in Space." 

The above may all be regarded as belonging to the precritical 
period of Kant’s development. The following introduce the notions 
and principles characteristic of the critical pliilosophy. 

1770. De mundi sensibilis et inteUigibilis forma et principiis. 

1781, Kritik der reinen Vernunfty "Kritik of thire Reason" 
Revised ed. 1787; ed. Vailiingtjr, 1881 foil, and li. Erdmann, 1900; 
Eng. trans., F. Max Muller, 1896, 2nd ed, 1907, and J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn, 1834). 

1783. Prolegomena zu einer jeden kunftigen Metaphysik die als 
Wissenschaft wird auftreten konneny " Prolegomena to all Future 
Metaphysic which may present itself as Science " (ed. B. Erdmann, 
1878; Eng. trans. J, F. Mahafly and J. H. Bernard, 2nd ed, 1889; 
Belfort Bax, 1883, and Paul Carus, 1902; and c£. M. Apel, Kommentar 
zu Kants Prolegomenay 1908). 

1784. Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte im weltbUrgerlicher 
Ahsichty " Notion of a Universal History in a Cosmopolitan Sense." 
With this may be coupled the review of Herder in 1783. 

1785. Grundlegung zur Metahhysik der Sittetiy " Foundations of 
the Mctaphysic of Ethics " (see T. K. Abbott, Fundamental Principles 
of the Metaphysic of EthieSy 3rd ed. 1907). 

1 780. Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naiurwissenschaft, " Meta- 
plivsical Elements of Natural Science " (cd. A. llofier, 1900; trans. 
Belfort Bax, Prolegomena and Metaphysical FoundationSy 1883). 

1788. Ueber den Gebrauch teleologischer Prinzipien in der 
Philosophic y " On the Employment of Teleological Principles in 
Philosophy." 

1788. Kritik der praktischen Vernunfty " Kritik of l^actical 
Reason " (trans. T. K. Abbott, ed. 1898). 

J790. Kritik der Urtheilskrafty " Kxitik of Judgment " (trans. 
with notes J. H. Bernard, 1892). 

1790. Ueber eine Entdeckungy nach der alle neue Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft durch eine dltere entbehrlich gemacht werden solly "On a 
Discovery by which all the nfcent Critique of Pure Reason is super- 
seded by a more ancient" (i.e, by Leibnitz’s philosophy). 

1791. Ueber die wirklichen Fortschritte der Metaphysik seit Leibnitz 
und Wolffy " On the Real Advances of Metaphysics since I..eibnitz 
and Wolff and Ueber das Misslingen alter philosophischen Versuche 
in der Theodicee. 

1793. Die Religion inner halb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunfty 
" Religion within the Bounds of Reason only " (Eng. trans. J. W, 
Semple, 1838). 

1794. Ueber Phihsophie iiberhaupty " On Philosophy generally," 
and Das Ende alter Ihnge. 

1795. Zum ewigen Frieden (Eng. trans., M, Campliell Smith, 1903). 

1797. Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Rechtslehre (trans. W. 
Hastie), and Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Tugendlehre. 

1708. Der Streit der FacuUdten, " Contest of the Faculties." 

1798. Anthropologic in pragmaHscher Hinsicht. 
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The KanHan Philosophy.^ 

Historians are accustomed to divide the general current of 
speculation into epochs or periods marked by the dominance of some 
smgle philosophic conception with its systematic evolution. Perhaps 
in no case is the character of an epoch more clearly apparent than 
in that of the critical philosophy. The great work of Kant absolutely 
closed the lines of speculation along which the philosophical literature 
of the 1 8th century had proceeded, and substituted for them a new 
and more comprehensive method of regarding the essential problems 
of thought, a method which has presenbed the course of philosophic 
speculation in the present age. The critical system has thus a two- 
fold aspect. It takes up into itself what had characterized the 
previous efforts of modern thought, shows the imperfect nature of 
the fundamental notions therein employed, and offers a new solution 
of the problems to which these notions had been applied. It opens 
up a new series of questions upon which subsequent philosophic 
reflection has been directed, and gives to them the form, under 
which it is possible that they should be fruitfully regarded. A work 
of this kind is essentially epoch-making. 

In any complete account of the I&ntian system it is therefore 
necessary that there should be constant reference, on the one hand, 
to the peculiar character of the preceding 18th-century philosophy, 
and, on the other hand, to the problems left for renewed treatment 
to more modern thought. Fortunately the development of the 
Kantian system itself furnishes such treatment as is necessary of 
the former reference. For the critical philosophy was a work of 
slow growth. In the early writings of Kant we are able to trace 
with great definiteness the successive stages through which he passed 
from the notions of the preceding philosophy to the new ana com- 
prehen.sivc method which gives its special character to the critical 
work. Scarcely any great mind, it has been said with justice, ever 
matured so slowly. In the early essays we find the principles of 
the current philosophies, those 01 Leibnitz and English empiricism, 
applied in various directions to those problems which serve as tests 
of their truth and completeness; we note the appearance of the 
difficulties or contradictions which manifest the one sidediicss or 
imperfection of the principle applied ; and we can trace the gradual 
growth of the new conceptions which were destined, in the comjdeled 
system, to take the place of the earlier method. To understand the 
Kantian work it is indispensable to trace the history of its growth 
in the mind of its author. 

Of the two preceding stages of modern philoiiophy, only the 
second, that of Locke and Leibnitz, seems to have influenced 
practically the course of Kant's speculation. With the Cartesian 
movement as a whole he shows little acquaintance and no sympathy, 
and hi.s own philosophic conception is never brought into relation 
with the systematic treatment of mctaphy.sical problems charac- 
teristic of the Cartesian method. The fundamental question for 
philosophic reflection presented itself to him in the form which it 
had assumed in the hands of Locke and his successors in England, 
of Leibnitz and the Leibnitzian school in Germany. The transition 
from the Cartesian movement to this .second stage of modern thought 
had doubtless been natural and indeed necessary. Nevertheless the 
lull bearings of the philosophic question were somewhat ob.scurcd by 
the comparatively limited fashion in which it was then regarded. 
The tendency towards what may be technically called subjectiv ism, 
a tendency which differentiates the modem from the ancient method 
of speculation, is expressed in Locke and Leibnitz in a definite and 
peculiar fashion. However widely the two systems differ in details, 
they are at one in a certain fundamental conception which dominates 
the whole course of their philosophic construction , They are through- 
out individualist, i.e. they accept as given fact the existence of the 
concrete, thinking subject, and endeavour to show how this subject, 
as an individual conscious being, is related to the wider universe of 
which he forms part. In dealing with such a problem, there are 
evidently two lines along which investigation may proceed. It may 
be asked how the individual mind come.s to know himself and the 
system of things with which he is connected, how the varied c<jn tents 
of his experience are to be accounted for, and what certainty 
attaches to his subjective consciousness of things. Hogarded from 
the individualist point of view, this line of inquiry becomes purely 
psychological, and the answer may be pre.sented, as it was presented 
by Locke, in the fashion of a natural history of the growtn of con- 
scious ex^rience in the mind of the subject. Or, it may be further 
asked, how is the individual really connected with the system of 
things apparently disclosed to him in conscious experience r what is 
the precise significance of the existence which he ascribes both to 
himself and to the objects of experience ? what is the nature of the 
relation between himself as one part of the system, and the system 
as a whole ? This second inquiry is specifically metaphysical in 
bearing, and the kind of answer furnished to it by Leibnitz on the 
one hand, by Berkeley on the other, is in fact prescribed or deter- 
mined beforehand by the fundamental conception of the indivi- 
dualist method with which both begin their investigations. So soon 
as we make clear to ourselves the essential nature of this method, 
we are able to discern the specific difficulties or perplexities arising 

* See further Idealism ; Metaphysics ; Logic, &c., where Kant's 
relation to subsequent thought is discussed. 


in the attempt to carry it out systematically, and thus to note with 
precision the special problems presented to Kant at the outset of 
his philosophic reflections. 

Consider, first, the application of the method on its psychological 
side, as it appears in Locke. Starting with the assumption of 
conscious experience as the content or fiUing-in of the individual 
mind, Locke proceeds to explain its genesis and nature by reference 
to the real universe of things and its mechanical operation upon the 
mind. The result of the interaction of mind, i.e. the individual 
mind, and the system of things, is conscious experience, consisting 
of ideas, which may be variously compounded, divided, compared, 
or dealt with by the subjective faculties or powers with which the 
entity, Mind, is supposed to be endowed. Matter of fact and matter 
of knowledge are thus at a stroke dissevered. The very notion of 
relation between mind and things leads at once to the counter notion 
of the absolute restriction of mind to its own subjective nature. 
That Locke was unable to reconcile these opposed notions is not 
surprising; that the difficulties and obscurities of the Essay arise 
from the impossibility of reconciling them is evident on the slightest 
consideration of the main positions of that work. Of these difficulties 
the philosophies of Berkeley and Hume are systematic treatments. 
In IBerkeley we find the resolute determination to accept only the 
one notion, that of mind as restricted to its own conscious experience, 
and to attempt by this means to explain the nature of the external 
reality to which obscure reference is made. Any success in the 
attempt is due only to the fact that Berkeley introduces alongside 
of his individualist notion a totally new conception, that of mind 
itself as not in the same way one of the matters of conscious experi- 
ence, but as capable of reflection upon the whole of experience and 
of reference to the supreme mind as the ground of all reality. It is 
only in Hume that we have definitely and completely the evolution 
of the individualist notion as groundwork of a theory of knowledge; 
and it is in his writings, therefore, that we may expect to find the 
fundamental difficulty of that notion clearly apparent. It is not a 
little remarkable that we should find in Hume, not only the sceptical 
dissolution of all fixity of cognition, which is the inevitable re.sult 
of the individualist method, but also the cleare.st consciousness of 
the very root of the difficulty. The systematic application of the 
doctrine that conscious experience consists only ox isolated objects 
of knowledge, impressions or ideas, leads mime to distinguish 
between truths reached by analysis and truths which involve real 
connexion of the objects of knowledge. The first he is willing to 
accept without further inquiry, though it is an error to suppose, as 
Kant seems to have supposed, that he regarded mathematical 
propositions as coming under this head (sec Humic); with respect to 
the second, he finds himself, and confesses that he finds himself, 
hojielessly at fault. No real connexions l>etwecn isolated objects 
of experience are perceived by us. No single matter of fact neces- 
sarily implies the existence of any other. In .short, if the difficulty 
be put in its ultimate form, no existence thought as a distinct 
individual can transcend itself, or imply relation to any other 
existence. If the parts of conscious ex|HTience are regarded as so 
many distinct things, there is no possibility of connecting them other 
than contingently, if at all. If the individual mind be really 
thought as individual, it is impossible to ex]>lain how it should have 
knowledge or consciousness at all. “ In short," says Hume, “ there 
are two principles which I cannot render consistent, nor is it in my 
power to renounce either of them, viz. that all our distinct perceptions 
are distinct existences^ and that the mind never perceives any real 
connexion among distinct existences. Did our jicrceptions either 
inhere in something simple or individual, or did the mind perceive 
some real connexion among them, there would be no difficulty in 
the case " (App. to Treatise of Human Nature). 

Thus, on the one hand, the individualist conception, when carried 
out to its full extent, leads to the total negation of all real cognition. 
If the real system of things, to which con.scious experience has 
reference, be regarded as standing in causal relation to this experience 
there is no conceivable ground for the extension to reality of the 
notions which somehow are involved in thought. The same result 
is apparent, on the other hand, when we consider the theory of 
knowledge implied in the Leibnitzian individualism. The meta- 
physical conception of the monads, each of which is the universe 
in nuce, presents insuperable difficulties when the connexion or 
interdependence of the monads is in question, and these difficulties 
obtrude themselves when the attempt is made to work out a con- 
sistent doctrine of cognition, For the whole mass of cognisable fact, 
the mundus intelligibilisy is contained inipliciter in each monad, 
and the several modes of apprehension can only be regarded as so 
many stages in the developing consciousness of the monad. Sense 
and understanding, real connexion of facts and analysis of notions, 
arc not, therefore, distinct in kind, but differ only in degree. The 
same fundamental axioms, the logical principles of identity and 
sufficient reason, are applicable in explanation of all given proposi- 
tions, It is true that Leibnitz himself did not work out any com- 
plete doctrine of knowledge, but in the hands of his successors the 
theory took definite shape in the principle that the whole work of 
cognition is in essence analytical. The process of analysis might 
be complete or incomplete. For finite intelligences there was an 
inevitable incompleteness so far as knowledge of matters of fact was 
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coocenMcl. la respect to them, the hnal result was found in a series 
Of irreducible notioos or categories, the pfimik posaibilia^ the analysis 
and elucidation of which was specifically the Dusiness of philosophy 
or metaphysics. 

It will be observed that, in the Leibnitzian as in the empirical 
individualism, the fundamental notion is still that of the abstract 
separation of the thinking subject from the materials of conscious 
ex{>erience. From this s^aration arise all the difi^culties in tlte 
cilort to develop the notion systematically, and in tracing the his- 
tory of Kant’s philosophical progress we are able to discern the 
gradual perception on ms part that here was to be found the ultimate 
cause of tl)e perplexities which became apparent in considering the 
sulx>rdinate doctrines of the system. The successive essays which 
liave already been enumerated as composing Kant's precritical work 
are not to be regarded as so many imperfect sketches of the doctrines 
of the Kritik, nor are we to look in them for anticipations of the 
critical view. They are essentially tentative, and exhibit with 
unusual clearness the manner in wliich the difiicullies of a received 
theory force on a wider and more comprehensive view. There can be 
no doubt tliat some of the special features of the Kritik arc to be 
found in these precritical essays, e.g. the doctrine of the Assih$tik 
is certainly foreshadowed in the Disscriation of 1770; the Kritik, 
however, is no patchwork, and what appears in the Dissertation 
takes an altogether new form when it is wrought into the more 
comprehensive conception of the later treatise. 

The particular problem which gave the occasion to the first of 
the precritical writings is, in an imperfect or particular fasliion, the 
fundamental question to wliicb the Kritik is an answer. What is 
tlie nature of the distinction between knowledge gained by analysis 
of notions and knowledge of matters of fact ? Kant seems never to 
have been satisfied with the Wolffian identification of logical axioms 
and of the principle of sufficient reason. The tract on the False 
Subtlety of the Four Syllogistic Figures, in which the view of thought 
or reason as analytic is clearly expressed, closes with the significant 
division of judgments into those which rest upon the logiem axioms 
of identity and contradiction and those for which no logical ground 
can be shown. Such immediate or indemonstrable judgments, it is 
said, abound in our experience. They arc, in fact, as Kant presently 
perceived, the foundations for all judgments regarding real existence, 
it was impossible that the question regarding their nature and 
legitimacy and their distinction from analytic judgments aliould not 
present itself to him. The three tracts belonging to the years 17O3* 
1764 bring forward in the sharpest fashion the essential opposition 
between the two classes of jucfgments, In the Essay on Negative 
Quantities, the fundamental thought is the total distinction in kind 
between logical opposition (the contradictoriness of notions, which 
Kant always view^ as formed, definite products of thought) and 
real opposition. For the otm adequate explanation is found in the 
logical axiom of analytical thinking ; for the other no such explanation 
is to be had. Logical ground and real ground are totally distinct. 

I can understand perfectly well/' says Kant, " how a consequence 
follows from its reason according to the law of identity, since it is 
discoverable by mere analysis of the notion contained in it. . . . 
But how something follows from another thing and not according to 
the law of identity, this 1 sliould gladly have made clear to me. . . . 
How shall 1 comprehend that, since something is, something else 
should be ? " Keal tilings, in short, are distinct existences, and, as 
distinct, not necessarily or logically connected in thought. “ 1 have,” 
he proceeds, ” reflected on the nature of our knowledge in relatiun 
to our judgment of reason and consequent, and I intend to expound 
fully the result of my reflections. It follows from them that the 
relation of a real ground to that which is thereby posited or denied 
cannot be expressed by a judgment but only by means of a notion, 
which by an^ysis may certainly be reduced to yet simpler notions 
of real grounds, but yet in such a way that the final resort of all our 
cognition in tliis regard must be found in simple and irreducible 
notions of real grounds, the relation of which to Uieir consequents 
cannot bo made clear.” 

The striking similarity lietween Kant's expressions in this Essay 
and the remarks with wliich Hume introduces his analysis of the 
notion of cause has led to the supposition that at this period of 
his philosophical career Kant was definitely under the influence 
of the earlier empirical thinker. Consideration of the whole pa^ge 
is quite sufiicient to show the boundlessness of this supposition. 
The difficulty with which Kant is presented was one arising inevi- 
tably from reflection upon the Leibnitzian theory of knowledge, and 
the solution does not in any way go beyond that theory. It is a 
solution, in fact, which must have been impossible had the purport 
of Hume's empirical doctrine been present to Kant's mind, lie is 
here at the point at which he remained for many years, accepting 
without any criticism certain fundamental notions* as required for 
real cognition. His ideal of metaphysic is still that of complete 
analysis of given notions. No glimmering of the further question, 
Whence come these notions and with what right do we apply them 
in cognition ? is yet apparent. Any direct influence from Hume 
must be referred to a later period in his career. 

The prize essay On the Principles of Natural Theology and Morals 
brin^ forward the same fundamental opposition — though in a 
special form. Here, for the first time, appears definitely the dis- j 
tinction between synthesis and analysis, and in the distinction is i 


found the reason for the superior certainty and clearness of mathe- 
matics as opposed to philosophy. Mathematics, Kant thinvii, 
proceeds synthetically, for in it the notions are constructed. Meta- 
physics, on the other hand, is analytical in metiiod; in it the notions 
are given, and by analysis they are cleared np. It is to be observed 
that the description of mathematics as synthetic is not an anticipa- 
tion of the critical doctrine on the same subject. Kant does not, 
in this place, raise the question as to the reason for assuming that 
the arbitrary syntheses of mathematical construction have any 
reference to reality. The deeper significance of synthesis has not 
yet become apparent. 

In the Only Possible Ground of Proof for the Existence of God, the 
argument, thoup[h largely Leibnitzian, advances one st^ farther 
towards the ultimate inquiry. For there Kant states a.s precisely 
as in the critique of speculative theology his fundamental doctrine 
that real existence is not a predicate to be added in thought to the 
conception of a possible subject. So far as subjective thought is con- 
cernea, possibility, not real existence, i.s contained in any judgment. 

The year 1765 was marked by the publication of Leibnitz^s post- 
humous Nouveaux Essais, in which his theory of knowledge is more 
fully staled than in any of hi.s previous tracts. In all probability 
Kant gave some attention to this work, though no speciri reference 
to it occurs in his writings, and it may have assisted to give addi- 
tional precision to his doctrine. In the curious essay. Dreams of a 
Clairvoyant, published 176O, he emphasizes bis previously reached 
conclusion that connexions of real fact are mediated in onr thought 
by ultimate notions, but adds that the significance and warrant for 
such notions can be furnished only by experience. He is inclined, 
therefore, to regard as the function of metaphysics the complete 
statement of these ultimate, indemonstrable notions, and therefore 
the determination of the limits to knowledge by their means. Even 
at this point, where he approximates more closely to Hume than to 
any other thinker, the aifiiculty raised by Hume does not seem 
to occur to him. He still appears to think that experience does 
warrant the employment of such notions, and when there is taken 
into account his correspondence with Lambert during the next few 
years, one would be inclined to say that the Architektonik of the 
latter represents most completely Kant's idea of philosophy. 

On another side Kant nad been shaking himself free from the 
principles of the Leibnitzian philosophy. According to Leibnitz, 
space, the order of coexisting things, resulted from the relations of 
monads to one another, But Kant began to sec that such a con- 
ception (lid not accord with the manner in which we determine 
directions or positions in ^ace. In the curious little essay, On the 
Ground of distinguishing Particular Divisions in Sface, he pointed 
out that the idea of space as a whole is not deaucible from the 
experience of particular spaces, or particular relations of objects In 
space, that we only cognise relations in space by reference to space 
as a whole, and finally that definite positions involve reference to 
space as a given whole. 

The whole development of Kant's thought up to this point is 
intelligible when regarded from the Leibnitzian point of view, with 
which he started. There appears no rea.son to conclude that Hume 
at this time exercised any direct influence. One may go still 
farther, and add that even in the Dissertaiion of 1770, generally 
regarded ns more than foreshadowing the Kritik, the really critical 
question is not involved. A brief notice of the contents of this 
tract will suffice to show how far removed Kant yet was from the 
methods and principles of the critical or transcendental philosophy. 
Sense and understanding, according to the Dissertation, arc the two 
.sources of knowledge. The objects of the one are things of .sense 
or phenomena\ the objects of the other are noumena. These are 
absolutely distinct, and are not to be regarded as differing only in 
degree. In phenomena wc distinguish matter, which is given by 
sense, and form, which is the law of the order of sensations. Such 
form is twofold — the order of space and time. Sensations formed 
by space and time compose the world of appearance, and this when 
treated by the understanding, according to logical rules, is experi^ 
ence. But the logical use of the understandinp is not its only use. 
Much more important is the real use, by which are produced the 
pure notions whereby we think things as they are. These pure 
notions arc the laws of the operation of the intdlect; they are 
leges intellectus. 

Apart, then, from the expanded treatment of space and time as 
subjective forms, we find in the Dissertation little more than the 
very precise and definite formulation of the slowly growing opposi- 
tion to the Leibnitzian doctrines. That the pure intelmtual 
notions should be defended as springing from the nature of intellect 
is not out of harmony with tne statement of the Trdume eines 
Geistersehers, for there the pure notions were allowed to exist, but 
were not held to ha\^ validity for actual things except on grounds 
of experience, Here they are supposed to exist, dissevered from 
expenence, and are allowed validity as determinations of things in 
themselves. 

The stage which Kant had now reached in his philoso^cal 
devdopment was one of great sigpificance. The doctrine of know- 
ledge expressed in the DissertaHon was the final form which the 
Wolffian rationalism could assume for him, and, liiough many of 
the elements of the Kritik are contained thereixL it was not re^y 
in advance of the Wolffian theory. The doctrine of space and time 
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M iorxns of aense-perception, the reference of both ap^e and time 
and the pure intellectusu notions to the laws of the activity of mind 
itself, the distinction between sense and understanding as one of 
kind, not of degree, with the correlative distinction between pheno- 
mena and noumena — all of these reappear, though chang^ and 
modihed, in the Kritik, But, despite this resemblance, it seems clear 
that, so far as the Disseviaiion is concerned, the way had only been 
prepared for the true critical inquiry, and that tlie real import of 
Hume's sceptical problem had not yet dawned upon Kant. From 
the manner, however, in which the doctrine of knowledge had been 
stated in tlie l>iss 6 ftaHon^ the further inquiry had been rendered 
inevitable, it had become quite imporaible for Kant to remain 
longer satisfied with the ambiguous position assigned to a funda- 
mental element of his doctrine of knowledge, the so-called pure 
intellectual notions. Those notions, according to the Dis&Briaiion^ 
had DO function save in relation to things-in-themselves, i.e, to 
objects which are not directly or immediately brought into relation 
to OUT faculty of cognition. I'hey did not serve as the connecting 
links of formed experience; on the contrary, they were supposed 
to be absolutely dissevered from all experience which was possible 
for intelligence like ours. In his previous essays, Kant, while like- 
wise maintaining that such pure, irreducible notions existed, Imd 
asserted in general terms that they applied to experience, and that 
their applicability or justification rested on experience itself, but 
had not raised the question as to the ground 01 such justification. 
Now, from another side, the supreme difilculty was presented — how 
could such notions have application to any objects whatsoever ? 
For .some time the correlative difficulty, how objects of sense- 
perception were possible, does not seem to have suggested itself 
to Kant. In the Dissertation sense-perception had been taken as 
receptivity of representations of objects, and experience as the 
product of the treatment of such rep^sentations by the logical or 
analytical processes of understanding. Some traces of this confused 
fashion of regarding sense-perceptions are left even in the Kritik^ 
specially p^haps in the Aesthetlk^ and they give rise to much of 
the ambiguity which unfortunately attaches to the more developed 
theory of cognition. So soon, however, as the critical question was 
put, On what rests the reference of representations in us to the object 
or thing ? in other words, How do we come to have knowledge of 
objects at all ? it became ajiparent that the problem was one of 
perfect generality, and applied, not only to cognition tlirough the 
pure notions, but to sense-perceptions likewise. It is in the state- 
ment of tills general problem that we find the new and characteristic 
feature of Kant's work. 

There is thus no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of Kant's 
reference to the particular occasion or cause of the critical inquiry. 
Up to the stage indicated by the Dissertation he had been attempting, 
in various ways, to unite two radically divergent modes of explaining 
cognition — that which would account for tlie content of experience 
by reference to affection from things without us, and that which 
viewed the intellect itself as somehow furnished with the means of 
pure, rational cognition. He now discovered that Hume's sceptical 
analysis of the notion of cause was really the treatment of one 
typical or crucial instance of the much more general ])roblem. If 
experience, says Hume, consists solely of states of mind somehow 
given to us, e^h of which exists as an effect, and therefore as dis- 
tinct from others, with wdiat right do tve make tlie common assump- 
tion that parts of experience are necessarily connected ? The only 
possible answer, drawn from the premises laid down, must be that 
there is no warrant for such an assumption. Necessity for thought, 
as Kant had been willing to admit and as Hume also held, involves 
or implies something more than is given in experience — for that 
which is given is contingent — and rests upon an a priori or pure 
notion. But a priori notions, did they exist, could have no claim 
to regulate experience. Hume, ther^ore, for his part, rejected 
entirely the notion of cause as being fictitious and delusive, and 
professed to account for the habit of regarding experience as neces- 
.sarily connected by reference to arbitrarily formed custom of 
thinmng. Experience, as given, contingent material, had a certain 
uniformity, and recurring uniformities generated in us tlie liabit of 
regarding things as necessarily connected. That such a resort to 
experience for explanation could lead to no valid conclusion has 
been already noted as evident to Hume himself. 

The dogmatic or individualist conception of experience had thus 
proved itself inadequate to the solution of Hume's difficulty regarding 
the notion of cause, — a difficulty which Kant, erron^usly, had 
thou^t to be the only case contemplated by bis predecessor. The 
perception of its inadequacy in this respect, and the consequent 
generalization of Hume's problem, are the easential features of the 
new critical method. For Kant was now prepared to formulate 
his general inquiry in a definite fashion. His long-continued 
reflection on the Wolffian doctrine of knowledge had made clear to 
him that synthetic connexion, the essence of real cognition^ was 
not contained in the products of thinking as a formal activity of 
mind operating on material otherwi.se supplied. On the other hand, 
Hume's analysis enabled him to see that .synthetic connexion was 
not contained in experience regarded as given material. Thus 
neither the formal nor the material aspect of conscious experience, 
when r^arded from the individuahst point of view, supplied any 
foundation for real knowledge, whether a priori or empiricaL An 


absolutely new conception of experience was necessa r y, if the fact 
of cognition was to be explained at all, and tlie various modes in 
which Kant expresses the business of his critical philosophy were 
merely difierent fashions of stating the one ultimate problem, differ- 
ing according to the p^Ucular aspect of knowledge which he 
happened to have in view. To inquire how synthetic a priori 
judgments are po.stiible, or how far cognition extends, or what 
worth attaches to metaphysical propositions, is simply to ask, in 
a specific form, what elements are necessarily involved in experience 
of which the subject is conscious. How is it possible for the indivi- 
dual thinking subject to connect together the parts of his experience 
in the mode we call cognition ? 

The problem of the critical philosophy is, therefore, the complete 
analysis of experience from the point of view of the conditions under 
which such experience 2.s possiole for the conscious subject. The 
central ideas are thus self-consciousness, as the supreme condition 
under which experience is subjectively possible, and the manifold 
details of experience as a varied and complex whole. The solution 
of the problem demanded the utmost care in keeping the due 
balance lietween these ideas; and it can hardly be said that Kant 
was perfectly successful. He is frequently untrue to the more 
comprehensive conception which dominates Ills work as a whole* 
The influence of his previous philosophical training, nay, even the 
unconscious infiuence of terminology, frequently induces iu liis 
statements a certain laxity and want of clearness. He selects 
definitely for his starting point neither the idea of self-consciousness 
nor the details of experience, but in liis actual procedure passes from 
one to the other, rarely, if ever, taking into full con.sideration the 
weighty (question of their relation to one another. Above all, he is 
continuou.sly under the infiuence of the individualist notion which 
he had done so much to explode. The conception of conscious 
experience, wliich is the net result of the Kritik, is indefinitely pro- 
founder and richer than that which had ruled the 16th century 
philosophizing, but for Kant such experience still appears as somc- 
liow the arbitrary product of the relation between the individual 
conscious sulqecl and the realm of real facts. When he is actually 
analysing the conditions of knowledge, the influence of the indivi- 
dualist concejition is not prominent ; the conditions arc stated os 
quite general, as conditions of knowledge. Bui .so soon as the decjier, 
metaphysical problems present themselves, the shadow' of the old 
doctrine reapjiears. ICnowledge is regarded as a meclianical product, 
part furnished by the subject, mrt given to Uic subject, and is thus 
viewed as meclianically divisible into a priori and a posteriori, into 
pure and empirical, necessary and contingent. The individual as 
an agent, conscious of universal moral law, is yet regarded as in a 
measure opposed to experience, and the Kantian ethiem code remains 
purely formal. The ultimate relation between intelligence and 
natural fact, expressed in the notion of end, is tliought as problem- 
atic or contingent. The difficulties or obscurities of the Kantian 
system, of which the alxive are merely the more proiniiuint, may all 
be traced to the one source, the fal.se or at least inade^juate idea of 
the individual. The more thorough explanation of the relation 
between experience a.s critically conceived and the individual subject 
was the problem left by l^nt for his success^jrs. 

In any detailed exposition of the critical system it would be 
requisite in the first place to state with some fullness the precise 
nature of the problems immediately l)efore Kant, and in the second 
place to follow with some closeii(‘^s the .successive stages of the 
system as presented m the three main works, the Kritik of Pure 
Heason^ the Kritik of Practical Reason and the Kritik of JudgmefUf 
with the more iinjHirtunt of the minor works, the Metaphysic of 
Nature and the Metaphysic of Ethics. It would lie necessary, al.so, 
in any such expanded treatment, to bring out clearly the Kantian 
classification of the philosophical sciences, and to indicate the 
relation between the critical or tranacondcnlal investigation of the 
several faculties and the more devclojied .sciences to which that 
investigation serves as introduction. As any detailed siatcmcnl of 
the critical system, however compressed, would be beyond the limit.s 
of the present article, it is proj^sed here to select only the more 
.salient doctrines, and to pomt out in comioxion with them what 
advance had l>een efiect(^ by Kant, and wliat remained for sub- 
sequent efforts at complete solution of the problems raised by him. 
Much that i.s of interest and value must necessarily be omitted in 
any sketch of .so elalxirate a system^ and for all ^ints of special 
interpretation reference must needs ue made to the many elaborate 
dissertations on or about the Kantiaq philosophy. 

The doctrine from which Kant starts in his critical or transcen- 
dental investigation of knowledge is tliat to which the slow develop- 
ment (}{ his tliought had led him. The essence of cognition or 
knowledge was a synthetic act, an act of combining in thought 
the detached elements of experience. Now synthesis was explicable 
neither by reference to pure tliought, the logical or elal^rative 
faculty, which in Kant's view remained analytic in function, nor 
by reference to the eHects of external real things upon our facilities 
01 cognition. For, on the one hand, analysis or logical treatment 
applied only to objects of knowledge as already given in .synthetic 
wmHt and, on the other hand, real things could >ield only i.solated 
effects and not the combination of these effects in the forms of 
cognitive experience. II experience is to be matter of knowledge 
for the conscious subject, it mast he regarded as the conjoint product 
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of given material and synthetic combination. Form and matter 
may indeed be regarded separably and dealt with in isolation for 
purposes of critical inquiry, but in experience they are necessarily 
and inseparably united. iTie problem of the Kritik thus becomes 
for Kant the complete statement of the elements necessarily involved 
in synthesis, and of the subjective processes by which these elements 
are realized in our individual consciousness. He is not asking, with 
Locke, whence the details of experience arise; he is not attempting 
a natural history of the growth of experience in the individual mind ; 
but he is endeavouring to state exhaustively what conditions are 
necessarily involved in any fact of knowledge, i.e. in any synthetic 
combination of parts of experience by the conscious subject. 

So far as the dements necessarily involved in conscious experience 
are concerned, these may be enumerated briefly thus : given data of 
sense, inner or outer; the forms of perception, i.e. space and time: 
the forms of thought, i,e, the categories; the ultimate condition of 
knowledge, the identity of the pure ego or self. The ego or self is 
the central unity in reference to which alone is any part of experience 
cognisable. But the consciousness of self is the foundation of 
knowledge only when related to given material. The ego has not 
in itself the element of difference, and the essence of knowledge is 
the consciousness of unity in difference. For knowledge, therefore, it 
is necessary that difference should be given to the ego. The modes 
under which it is possible for such given difference to become portion 
of the conscious experience of the ego, the modes under which the 
isolated data can be synthetically combined so as to form a cog- 
nisable whole, make up the form of cognition, and upon this form 
rests the possibility of any a priori or rational knowledge. 

The notion of the ego as a purely logical unity, containing in 
itself no element of difference, and having only analytical identity, is 
fundamental in the critical system, and lies at the root of all its 
difficulties and perplexities. 'i‘o say that the e/:o as an individual 
does not produce the world of experfence is by no means the same as 
to say that the ego is pure unity without element of difference. In 
the one case we arc treating the ego as one of the objects of experience 
and denying of it productive efficacy; in the second case we are 
dealing with the unity of the ego as a condition of knowledge, of 
any experience whatsoever. In this second sense, it is wholly wrong 
to assert that the ego is pure identity, pure unity. The unity and 
identity of the ego, so regarded, are taken in abstraction, /.<?. as 
dissevered from the more complex whole of w'hich they are necessary 
elements. When the ego is taken as a condition of knowledge, its 
unity is not more important than the difference necessarily correlated 
with it, That the ego as a thing should not produce difference is 
quite beside the mark. The consequences of the abstract separation 
which Kant so draws lujtween the ego and the world of experience 
are apparent throughout his whole system. Assuming at the outset 
an opposition l>etw’een the two, self and matter of knowleclge, he 
is driven l)y the exigencies of the problem of reconciliation to in.sert 
term after term as means of bringing them together, but never 
succeeds in attaining a junction w'hicli is more than mechanical. To 
the end, the ego remains, partly the i)ure logical ego, partly the 
concrete individual spirit, and no explanation is afforded of the 
relation between them. It is for this reason that the system of 
forms of perception and categories appears so contingent and haj)- 
hazard. No attempt is made to show how or why the difference 
supplied for the pun? logical ego should present itself necessarily 
under these forms. They are regarded rather as portions of the 
subjective mechanism of the individual consciousness, The mind 
or self appears as though it were endowed w ith a complex machinery 
by which alone it could act iijxm the material supplied to it. Such 
a crude conception is far, indeed, from doing justice to Kant's view, 
but it undoubtedly represents the underlying assumption of many of 
his cardinal doctrines. The philosophy of Fichte is historically 
interesting as that in wdiich the deficiencies of Kant’s fundamental 
position were first discerned and the attempt made to remedy them. 

Unfortunately for the consistency of the Kritik, Kant does not 
attempt to work out systematically the elements involved in 
knowledge before considering the subjective proces.ses by which 
k^o^yledge is realized in consciousness. He mixes up the two 
inquiries, and in the general division of his w'ork depends rather 
upon the results of previous p.sychology than upon the lines pre- 
scribed by his own new conception of experience. He treats the 
elements of cognition separately in connexion W'ith the several sub- 
jective processes involved in knowledge, viz. sense and under- 
standing. Great ambiguity is the natural result of this prvx:edure. 
For it was not possible for Kant to avoid the misleading connotation 
of the terms employed by him. In strictness, sense, understanding, 
imagination and reason ought to have had their functions defined 
in close relation to the elements of knowledge with which they arc 
severally connected, and as these elements have no existence as 
separate facts, but only as factors in the complex organic whole, it 
might have been possible to avoid the error of supposing that each 
subjective process furnished a distinct, separately cognisable portion 
of a mechanical whole. But the use of separate terms, such as 
sense and understanding, almost unavoidably led to phraseology 
only interpretable as signifying that each furnished a specific kind 
of knowledge, and all Kant's previous training contributed to 
strengthen this erroneous view. Especially noteworthy is this in 
the case of the categories. Kant insists upon treating these as 


notions, and assigns to them certain characteristics of 
notions. Hut it is readily seen, and in the Logik Kant shows him- 
self fully aware of the fact, that these pure connective links of 
experience, general aspects of objects of intelligible experience, do 
not resemble concepts formed by the so-called logical or elaborative 
processes from representations of completed objects. Nothing but 
harm can follow from any attempt to identify two products which 
differ so entirely. So, again, the Aesthetik is rendered extremely 
obscure and difficult by the prevalence of the view, already noted 
as obtaining in the Dissertation ^ that sense is a faculty receiving 
representations of objects. Kant was anxious to avoid the error of 
Leibnitz, who had taken sense and understanding to differ in degree 
only, not in kind ; but in avoiding the one error he fell into another 
of no less importance. 

The consideration of the several elements which in combination 
make up the fact of cognition, or perception, as it may be called, 
contains little or nothing tiearing on the origin and nature of the 
given data of sense, inner or outer. The manifold of sense, which 
plays so important a part in the critical theory of knowledge, is left 
in an obscure and perplexed position. So much is clear, however, 
that according to Kant sense is not to be regarded as receptive of 
representations of objects. The data of sense are mere stimuli, not 
partial or confused representations. The sense-manifold is not to 
De conceived as having, per se, any of the qualities of objects as 
actually cognized; its parts arc not cognisable per se, nor can it 
with propriety be said to be received successively or simultaneously. 
When we apply predicates to the sense-manifold regarded in isola- 
tion, we make that which is only a factor in the experience of objects 
into a separate, independent object, and use our predicates trans- 
cendently. Kant is not always in his language faithful to his view of 
the sense-manifold, but the theory as a whole, together with his own 
express definitions, is unmistakable. On the origin of the data of 
.sense, Kant’s remarks are few and little satisfactory. He very 
commonly employs the term affection of the faculty of sense as 
expressing the mode of origin, but offers no further explanation of 
a term which has significance only when interpreted after a somewhat 
mechanical fashion. Unquestionably certain of his remarks indicate 
the view that the origin is to be sought in things-in-thcmselves, but 
against hasty misinterpretations of such remarks there are certain 
cautions to be borne in mind. The relation between phenomena 
and noumena in the Kantian system does not in the least resemble 
that which plays so important a part in modern psychology — 
between the subjective results of sense affection and the character 
of the objective conditions of such affection. Kant has pointedly 
declared that it would be a gross absurdity to suppose that in his 
view separate, distinct things-in-themselvcs existed corresponding 
to the several olijects of perception. And, finally, it is not at all 
difficult to understand why Kant should say that the affection of 
sense originated in the action of things-in-them.selves, when we 
consider what was the thing-in-itself to which he was referring. 
Tlie thing-in-itself to which the empirical order and relations of 
sense-experience are referre<l is the divine order, which is not matter 
of knowledge, but involved in our practical or moral beliefs, t'ritics 
who limit their view to the Kritik of Pure Reason, and there, in all 
probability, to the first or constructive portion of the work, must 
necessarily fail to interpret the doctrines of the Kantian system, 
which do not become clear or definite till the system has been 
developed. Heason was, for Kant, an organic whole ; the speculative 
and moral aspects are never severed; and the .solution of problems 
which appear at fir.st sight to belong solely to the region of speculative 
thought may be found ultimately to depend upon certain charac- 
teristics of our nature as practical. 

Data of sense-affection do not contain in themselves synthetic 
combination. The first conditions of such combination are found 
by Kant in the universal forms under which alone sense-phenomena 
manifest themselves in experience. These universal forms of per- 
ception, space and time, are necessary, a priori, and in character- 
istic features resembling intuitions, not notions, 'fhey occupy, 
therefore, a jieculiar po.sition, and one section of the Kritik, the 
Aesthetik, is entirely devoted to the consideration of them. It is 
important to observe that it is only through the a priori character 
of these perceptive forms that rational science of nature is at all 
possible. Kant is here alile to resume, with fresh insight, his pre- 
vious discussions regarding the synthetic character of mathematical 
propositions. In his early essays he had rightly drawn the distinc- 
tion between mathematical demonstration and philosophic proof, 
referring the certainty of the first to the fact that the constructions 
were synthetic in character and entirely determined by the action 
of constructive imagination. It had not then occurred to him to 
ask. With what right do we assume that the conclusions arrived at 
from arbitrary constructions in mathematical matter have applica- 
bility to objects of exi>erience ? Might not mathematics be a purely 
imaginary science ? To this question he is now enabled to return an 
answer. Space and time, the two essential conditions of sense- 
perception, are not data given by things, but universal forms of 
intellect into which all data of sense must be received. Hence, 
whatever is true of space and time regarded by imagination as 
objects, f.«. quantitative constructions, must be true of the objects 
making up our sense-experience. The same forms and the same 
constructive activity of imagination are involved in mathematicai 
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synthesis and in the constitution of objects of sense-experience. The 
foundation for pure or rational mathematics, there l^ing included 
under this the pure science of movement, is thus laid in tne critical 
doctrine of sp^e and time. 

The Ae^thetik isolates sense-perception, and considers its forms as 
though it were an independent, complete faculty. A certain con- 
fusion, arising from this, is noticeable in the Analytik when the 
necessity for 1 ustif 3 dnff the position of the categories is under dis- 
cussion, but the real diihculty in which Kant was involved by his 
doctrine of space and time has its roots even deeper than the 
erroneous isolation of sensibility. He has not in any way de- 
duced " space and time, but, proceeding from the ordinary current 
view of sense-ex^rience, has found these remaining as residuum 
after analysis. The relation in which they stand to the categories 
or pure notions is ambiguous; and, when Kant has to consider the 
fashion in which category and data of sense are to be brought 
together, he merely places side by side as a priori elements the pure 
connective notions and the pure forms of perception, and hncfs it, 
apparently, only a matter of contingent convenience that they 
should liarmonize with one another and so render cognition possible. 

To this point also Fichte was the first to call attention. 

Affection of sense, even when received into the pure forms of 
perception, is not matter of knowledge. For cognition there is 
requisite synthetic combination, and the intellectual function 
through which such combination takes place. The forms of in- 
tellectual function Kant proceeds to enumerate with the aid of the 
commonly received logical doctrines. For this reference to logic 
he has been severely blamed, but the precise nature of the debt due 
to the commonly accepted logical classification is very generally 
misconceived. Synthetic combination, Kant points out, is formally 
expressed in a judgment, which is the act of uniting repre.sentations. 

At the foundation of the judgments which express the types of 
synthetic combination, through which knowledge is possible, lie 
the pure general notions, the abstract aspect of the conditions under 
which objects are cognisable in experience. General logic has also 
to deal with the union of representations, though its unity is analytic 
merely, not synthetic. But the same intellectual function which 
serves to give unity in the analytic judgments of formal logic serves 
to give unity to the syiithethic combinations of real perception. It 
appeared evident, then, to Kant that in the forms of jutlgment, as 
they are stated in the common logic, there must be found the 
analogues of the types of judgment which are involved in transcen- 
dental logic, or in the theory of real cognition. His view of the 
ordinary logic was wide and comprehensive, though in his restriction 
of the science to pure form one can trace the influence of his earlier 
training, and it is no small part of the value of the critical philosophy 
that it has revived the study of logic and prepared the way for a 
more thorough consideration of logical doctrines. The |X38ilion 
assigned to logic by Kant is not, in all probability, one which can 
be defended ; indeed, it is hard to .sec how Kant himself, in consis- 
tency with the critical doctrine of knowledge, could have retained 
many of the older logical theorems, but the precision with which 
the position was stated, and the sharpne.ss with which logic was 
marked off from cognate philosophic disciplines, prepared the way 
for the more thoughtful treatment of the whole (luestion. 

Formal logic thus yields to Kant the list of the general notions, 
pure intellectual predicates, or categories, through which alone 
experience is possible for a conscious subject. It has already been 
noted how serious was the error involved in the description of 
these as notions, without further attempt to clear up their precise 
significance. Kant, indeed, was mainly influenced by his strong 
opposition to the Leibnitzian rationalism, and therefore assigns the 
categories to understanding, the logical faculty, without considera- 
tion of the question, — which might have been suggested by the 
previous statements of the Dissertation ^ — what relation these cate- 
gories held to the empirical notions formed by comparison, abstrac- 
tion and generalization when directed upon representations of 
objects. But when the categories arc described as notions, i.e. 
formed products of thought, there rises oi necessity the problem 
which had presented itself to Kant at every stage of his pre-critical 
thinking, — ^with what right can we assume that these notions apply 
to objects of experience ? The answer which he proceeds to give 
altogether explodes the definition of the categories as formed pro- 
ducts of thought, and cnable.s us to see more clearly the nature of 
the new conception of experience which lies in the background of 
all the critical work. 

The unity of the ego, which has been already noted as an element 
entering into the synthesis of cognition, is a unity of a quite distinct 
and peculiar kind. That the ego to which different parts of experi- 
ence are presented must be the same ego, if there is to be cognition 
at all, is analytically evident; bat the peculiarity is that the ego 
must be conscious of its own unity and identity, and this unity of 
self-consciousness is only possible in relation to difference not 
contained in the ego but given to it. The unity of apperception, 
then, as Kant calls it, is only possible in relation to syntnetic unity 
of experience itself, and the forms of this synthetic unity, the cate- 
gories, are, therefore, on the one hand, necessary as forms in which 
self-consciousness is realized, and, on the other hand, restricted in 
their application and validity to the data of given sense, or the 
particular element of experience. Thus experience presents itself 
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as the organic combination of the particular of sense with the 
individual unity of the ego through the universal forms of the 
categories. Reference of representations to the unity of the object, 
synthetic unity of apperception, and subsumption of data of sense 
under the categories, arc thus three sides or aspects of the one 
fundamental fact. 

In this deduction of the categories, as Kant calls it, there appears 
for the first time an endeavour to connect together into one organic 
whole the several elements entering into experience. It is evident, 
however, that much was wanting before this essential task could be 
regarded as complete. Kant has certainly brought together self- 
consciousness, the system of the categories and data of sense. He 
has shown that the conditions of sclf-consciousness are the conditions 
of possible experience. But he has not shown, nor did he attempt 
to show, how it was that the conditions of self-consciousncss are 
the very categories arrived at by consideration of the system of 
logical judgments. He does encfcavour to show, but with small 
success, how the junction of category and data of sense is brought 
about, for according to his scheme these stood, to a certain extent 
at least, apart from and independent of one another. The failure 
to ellecl an organic combination of the several elements was the 
natural con.sequence of the false start which had been made. 

The mode in which Kant endeavours to show liow the several 
portions of cognition are subjectively realized brings into the clearest 
light the inconsistencies and imperfections of his doctrine. Sense 
had Ix^cn assumed as furnishing the particular of knowledge, under- 
standing as furnishing the universal; and it had been expressly 
declared that the particular was cognisable only in and through the 
universal. Still, each was conceived as somihow in itself complete 
and finished. Sense and understanding had distinct functions, and 
there was wanting some common term, some intermediary which 
should bring them into conjunction. Data of sense as purely 
particular could have nothing in common with the categories as 
purely universal. But data of sen.se had at least one universal 
aspect, — their aspect as the particular of the general forms, space 
and time. Categories were in themselves abstract and valueless, 
serviceable only when restricted to possible objects of experience. 
There was thus a common ground on which category and intuition 
were united in one, and an intermediate process whc?reby the univer- 
sal of the category might be so far individualized as to comprehend 
the particular of sense. This intermediate proce.ss— which is really 
the junction of understanding and 8en.se — Kant calls productive 
imagination, and it is only through productive imagination that 
knowledge or experience is actually realized in our subjective 
consciousness. The specific forms of productive imagination are 
called schemata^ and upon the nature of the schema Kant gives much 
that has proved of extreme value for 8ub.sequent thought. 

Productive imagination is thus the concrete element of knowledge, 
and its general modes are the abstract expression of the a priori 
laws of all possible experience. 1'he categories are restricted in 
their applicability to the schema, i,e, to the pure forms of conjunction 
of the manifold in lime, and in the modes of combination of schemata 
and categories wc have the foundation for the rational sciences of 
mathematics and physics. Perception or real cognition is thus 
conceived as a complex fact, involving data of .sense and pure 
perceptive forms, determined by the category and realized through 
productive imagination in the schema. 1'he .sy.stem of principles 
which may be deduced from the consideration of the mode in which 
understanding and .sense are united by productive imagination is 
the positive result of the critical theory of knowledge, and some of 
its features are remarkable enough to deserve attention. According 
to his usual plan, Kant arranges these principles in conformity with 
the table of the categories, dividing the four cla.sses, however, into 
two main groups, the mathrnnatical and the dynamical. The 
mathematical principles are the abstract expression of the necessary 
mode in which data of sense are determined by the category in the 
form of intuitions or representations of objects; the dynamical are 
the abstract expression of the modes in which the existence of 
objects of intuition is determined. The mathematical principles are 
constitutive, i,e. express determinations of the objects them-selves ; 
the dynamical arc regulative, i.e, express the conditions under which 
objects can form parts of real experience. Under the mathematical 
principles come the general rules which furnish the ground for the 
application of quantitative reasoning to real facts of experience. For 
as data of sense are only possible objects when received in the forms 
of space and time, and as space and time are only cognized when 
determined in definite fashion by the understanding through the 
schema of number (quantity) or degree (quality), all intuitions arc 
extensive quantities and contain a real element, that of .sense, which 
has degree. Under the dynamical principles, the general modes in 
which the existence of objects are determined, fall the analogies 
of experience, or general rules according to which the existence of 
objects in relation to one another can be determined, and the 
postulates of experience, the general rules according to which the 
existence of oj^ects for us or our own subjective existence can be 
determined. The analogies of experience rest upon the order of 
perceptions in time, i,e. their permanence, 8ucces.sion or coexistence, 
and tne principles are respectively those of substance, causality and 
reciprocity, ft is to be observed that Kant in the expression of 
these analogies reaches the final solution of the difficulty which had 
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80 long pressed upon him, the difficulty as to the rdation of the pure 
connective notions to experience. These notions are not directly 
applicable to experience, nor do we find in experience anything 
corresponding to the pure intellectual notions of substance, cause 
and reciprocity. But experience is for us the combination of data 
of sense in the forms of productive imagination, fomi.s determine 
by the pure intellectual notions, and accordingly experience is 
possible for us only as in modes corresponding to the notions. The 
permanent in time is substance in any possible experience, and no 
experience is possible save through the determination of all changes 
as in relation to a permanent in time. Determined sequence is the 
caUwSaJ relation in any possible experience, and no experience is 
possible save through the determination of perceived changes as in 
relation to a determined order in time. So with coexistence and 
reciprocity. 

Ine postulate.^ of experience are general expressions of the signifi- 
cance of existence in the experience of a conscious subject. The 
element of reality in such experience must always be given by 
intuition, and, so far as determination of existence is assumed, 
external intuition is a necessary condition of inner intuition. The 
existence of external things is as certain as the existence of the con- 
crete subject, and the subject cannot cognise himself as existing 
save in relation to the world of facts of external perception. Inner 
and outer reality are strictly correlative elements in the experience 
of the conscious subject. 

Throughout the positive portion of his theory of cognition, Kant 
has been beset by the doctrine that the categories, as Snishe<l, com- 
plete notions, have an import or significance transcending the bounds 
of possible experience. Morever, the manner in which space and 
time had been treated made it possible for him to regard these as 
contingent forms, necessary for intelligences like ours, but not to be 
viewed as absolutely necessary. The real meaning of these pecu- 
liarities is hardly ever expressed by liim, though it is clear that the 
solution of the matter is to be found in the inadequacy of the jxisitive 
theory to meet the demands of reason for completed explanation. 
But the conclusion to which he was led was one of the greatest 
importance for the after development of his system. Cognition is 
necessarily limited. The categories are restricted in their applica- 
tion to elements of possible experience to that which is presented 
in intuition, and all intuition is for the ego contingent. But to assert 
that cognition is limited and its matter contingent is to form the idea 
of an intelligence for whom cognition would not be limited and for 
whom the data of intuition would not l>e given, contingent facts, but 
necessarily produced along with the pure categories. This idea of 
an intuitive understanding is the definite expression for the complete 
explanation which reason demands, and it involves the conception 
of a realm of objects for such an understanding, a realm of objects 
which, in opposition to the phenomena of our relative and limited 
experience, may lie called noumena or things- in -themselves. The 
noumcnon, therefore, is in one way the object of a non-sensuous 
intuition, but more correctly is the expression of the limited and 
partial character of our knowledge. The idea of a noumenon is thus 
a limiting notion. 

Assuredly, the difficult section of the Kritik^ on the ground of the 
distinction lietween phenomena and noumena, W'ould not have led 
to so much misconception as it has done, had Kant then brought 
forward what lies at the root of the distinction, his doctrine of reason 
and its functions. Understanding, as has l>een seen, is the faculty 
of cognition strictly so called; and within its realm, that of space, 
time and matter, positive knowledge is attainable. But the ultimate 
conception of understanding, that of the world of objects, quantita- 
tively determined, and standing in relation of mutual reciprocity 
to one another, is not a final ground of explanation . Wc are still able 
and necessitated to reflect upwn the whole world of pihenomena as 
thus cognized, and driven to inquire after its .significance. In our 
reflection we necessarily treat the objects, not as phenomena, as 
matters of positive, scientific knowledge, but as things-in -themselves, 
as noumena. The distinction between phenomena and noumena 
is, therefore, nothing but the expression of the distinction between 
understanding and reason, a distinction which, according to Kant, 
is merely subjective. 

The spiecific function of reason is the effort after completed ex- 
planation of the experience presented in cognition. But in such 
effort ^ore are no notions to l)e employed other than the categories, 
and these, as has already been seen, have validity only in reference 
to objects of possible exj>ericncc. We may expect, then, to find 
the transcendent employment of the categories leading into various 
difficulties and inconsistencies. The criticism of reason in its specific 
asp>cct throws fresh light on the limits to human knowledge and the 
sig^cance of experience. 

Experience has presented itself as the complex result of relation 
between the ego or subject and the world of phenomena. Heason 
mav therelfore attempt a completed explanation either of the ego or 
of the world of phenomena or of the total relation between them. 
The three inquixies correspond to the subjects of the three ancient 
metaphysical sciences, rational psychology, rational cosmology, 
rational theology. It is readily seen, in regard to the first of them, 
that all attempts to determine the nature of the ego as a simple, 
perdurable, immaterial substance rest upon a confusion between 
the ego as pure logical unity and the ego as object of inturition, and 


involve a transcendent use of the categories of experience. It 
profits not to apply such categories to the «oul, for no intuition 
corresponding to them is or can be given. The idea of the soul 
must be regarded as transcendent. So too when we endeavour, 
with the help of the categories of quantity, quality, relation and 
modality, to determine the nature and relation of parts of the world, 
we find that reason is landed in a peculiar difficulty. Any solution 
that can be given is too narrow* for the demands of reason and too 
wide itrr the restrictions of understanding. The transcendent 
employment of the categories leads to antinomy, or equally balanced 
Statements of apparently contradictory results. Due attention to 
the relation between understanding and reason enables us to solve 
the antinomies and to discover their precise origin and significance. 
Finally, tlie endeavour to find in the conception oi CJod, as the 
Rupreme reality, the emanation of experience, is seen to lead to 
no valid conclusion. There is not any intuition mven whereby we 
might show the reality of our idea of a Supreme ^ing. So far as 
knowledge is concerns, God remains a transcendental ideal. 

The criticism of the transcendental ideas, which is also the 
examination of the claims of metaphysic to rank as a science, yields 
a definite and intelligible result. Ibese ideas, the expression of the 
various modes in which unity of reason may be sought, have no 
objects corresponding to them in the sphere of cognition. They 
have not, therefore, like the categories, any consfiiufive value, and all 
attempts at metaphysical construction with the notions or categories 
of science must be resigned as of necessity hopeiess. But the ideas 
are not, on that account, destitute of all value. They are supremely 
significant, as indicating the very essence of the function of reason. 
I ne limits of scientific cognition become intelligible, only when the 
.sphere of understanding is subjected to critical reflexion and com- 
pared with the possible sphere of reason, that is, the .sphere of 
rationally complete cognition. The ideas, therefore, in relation to 
knowledge strictly so called, have regulative value, for they furnish 
the general precepts for extension and completion of knowledge, 
and, at the same time, since they spring from rea.son itself, they 
have a real value m relation to reason as the very inmost nature 
of intelligence. Self-consciousness cannot be regarded as merely 
a mechanically determined result. h>ee reflection ujxm the whole 
.system of knowledge is sufficient to indicate that the sphere of 
intuition, with its rational principles, does not exhaust conscious 
experience. Tliere still remains, over and above the realm of nature, 
the realm of free, self-conscious spirit; and, within this sphere, it 
may be anticipated that the ideas will acquire a significance riclier 
and deeper than the merely regulative import which they possess 
in reference to cognition. 

Where, then, are we to look for this realm of free seIf-con.sciouR- 
ncss ? Not in the sphere of cognition, where objects are mechani- 
cally determined, but in that of will or of reason as practical. That 
rea.son is practical or prescrilies ends for itself is sufficiently manifest 
from the mere fact of the existence of the conception of morality or 
duty, a conception which can have no corresponding object within 
the sphere of intuition, and which is theoretically, or in accordance 
with the categories of understanding, incognizable. The presence 
of this conception is the datum upon which may be founded a special 
investigation of the conditions of reason as practical, a Kritih of 
pure practical rea.son, and the analysis of it yields the statement of 
the formal prescripts of morality. 

The realization of duty is impossible for any being which is not 
thought as free, t.f. capable of self-detenninatitm. Frceclom, it is 
true, is theoretically not an object of cognition, but its impossibility 
is not thereby demonstrated. Tlie theoretical proof rather serves 
as useful aid towards the more exact determination of the nature 
and province of self-dcrtcrmination, and of its relation to the whole 
concrete nature of humanity. For in man self-determination and 
mechanical determination by empirical motives coexist, and only in 
so far as he Inslongs and is conscious of belonging both to the sphere 
of sense and to the sphere of reason does moral obligation become 
possible for him. Tne supreme end pre.scribed by reason in itfi 
practical aspect, namely, the complete subordination of the empirical 
side of nature to the prescripts ol morality, demands, as conditions 
of its possible realization, the permanence of ethical progress in the 
moral agent, the certainty of freedom in self-determination, and the 
nece.ssary harmonizing of the spheres of sense and reason through 
the intclligemt author or ground of both. These conditions, the 
postulates of practical reakin, arc the concrete expressions of the 
three transcenaental ideas, and in them w*e have the full significance 
of tire ideas for reason. Immortality of the soul, positive freedom 
of will, and the existence of an intelligent ground of things are 
speculative ideas .practically warranted, though theoretically neither 
ciemonstrable nor coi^rehenifible. 

Thus reason as sdi-dctermining supplies notions Of freedom; 
reason as determined supplies categories of understanding. Union 
between the two spheres, which seem at first sight dis^rate, is 
found in the necessary postulate that reason shall ^be x^alized, for its 
realization is only |X)ssime in the sphere of sense. But such a unitm, 
when regarded in abitrastot rests i^n, or involves, a notion ofiquite 
a new order, that erf the adaptation of nature to reason, or, «8 It 
may be expressed, that Of end in nature. Understending tind 
reason thus coalesce in the laculty of fudgmmH, mediates 

between, or brings together, the umveraal an<i porticiflar elements 
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in conscious experience. Tndgment is here merely reflective; that 
is to say, tlic particular element is given, so determined as to be 
possible material of knowledge, while the universal, not necessary 
for cognition, is supplied by reason itself. The empirical details of 
nature, which are not determined by the categories of understanding, 
are judged as being arranged or ordered by intelUgence, for in no 
other fashion could nature, in its particular, contingent aspect, be 
thought as forming a compete, consistent, intelligible whole. 

The investigation of the conditions under which adaptation of 
nature to intelligence is conceivable and possible makes up the 
subject of Uie third ^eat Kritikf the Kritik of Judgment^ a work 
presenting unusual difhculties to the interpreter of the ICantian 
system. The general principle of the adaptation of nature to our 
faculties of cognition has two specific applications, with the second 
of which it is more closely connected than with the first. In the 
first place, the adaptation may be merely su^ective, when the 
empirical condition for the exercise of judgment is furnished by the 
feeling of pleasure or pain; such adaptation is aesthetic. In the 
second place, the adaptation may be objective or logical, when 
empirical facts are given of such a kind that their possibility can 
be conceived only through the notion of the end realized in them; 
such adaptation is teleological, and the empirical facts in question 
arc organisms. 

Aesthetics, or the scientific consideration of the judgments resting 
on the feelings of pleasure and pain arising from the harmony or 
want of harmony between the particular of experience and the laws 
of understanding, is the special subject of the Kritik of Judgment^ 
but the doctrine of teleology there unfolded is the more important 
for the complete view of the critical system. For the analysis of 
the teleological judgment and of the consequences flowing from it 
leads to the final statement of the nature of experience as conceived 
by Kant. The phenomena of organic production furnish data lor a 
special kind of judgment, which, however, involves or rests upon 
a quite general principle, that of the contingency of the particular 
element in nature and its subjectively necessary adaptation to our 
faculty of cognition. The notion of contingency arises, according 
to Kant, from the fact that understanding and sense are distinct, 
that understanding does not determine the particular of sense, and, 
consequently, that the principle of the adaptation of the particular 
to our understanding is merely supplied by rea.son on account of the 
peculiarity or limited character of understanding. End in nature, 
therefore, Is a subjective or problematic conceixtion, implying the 
limits of understanding, and consequently resting upon the idea of 
an understanding constituted unlike ours— of an intuitive under- 
standing in which particular and universal should be given together. 
The idea of such an understanding is, for cognition, transcendent, 
for no corresponding fact of intuition is furnished, but it is realized 
with prsxjtical certainty in relation to reason as practical. For we 
are, from practical grounds, compelled with at least practical 
necessitv to a.scribe a certain aim or end to this supreme understand- 
ing. The moral law, or reason as practical, prescribes the realiza- 
tion of the highest good, and such realization implies a higher order 
than that of nature. We must, therefore, regard the .supreme 
cause as a moral cause, and nature as so ordered that realization of 
the moral end is in it possible. The final conception of the Kantian 
philosophy is, therefore, that of ethical teleology. As Kant expresses 
it in a remarkable passage of the Kritik, " The systematic unity of 
ends in this world of intelligences, which, although as mere nature 
it is to be called only tlic world of sense, can yet as a system of 
freedom be called an intelligible, i,e. moral world (regnum gratiae), 
leads inevitably to the teleological unity of all things which consti- 
tute this great whole occorOing to universal natural laws, just ats 
the unity of the former is according to universal and necessary moral 
laws, and unites the practical with the speculative reason. The 
world must be represented as having originated from an idea, if it 
is to harmonize with that use of reason without which we should 


hold ourselves unworthy of reason — viif, the moral use, which 
rests entirely on the idea of the supreme good. Hence all natural 
research tends towards the form of a system of ends, and in its 
highest development would be a physico-theology. But this, since 
it arises from the moral order as a unity grounded in the very 
essence of freedom and not accidentally instituted by external 
commands, establi^es the teleology of nature on grounds which 
a priori must be inseparably connected with the inner possibility of 
things. The teleology of nature is thus made to rest on a transcen- 
dental theology, which takes the ideal of supreme ontological per- 
fection as a principle of systematic unity, a principle which connects 
all things according to universal and necessary natural laws, since 
they all have their origin in the absolute necessity of a single primal 
being (p. 538). 
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(1881); A. Weir, A Student* s Introduction to Critical Philosophy 
(1906) ; G. A. Wyneken, Hegels Kritih Kants (1898) ; W, Windelbancl, 
Kuno Fischer und sein Kant (1897). 

On Kant's theory of education, see £. F. Buchner, The Educational 
Theory of Immanuel Kant (trans., ed., intro., 1904) ; trans. of Ueber 
Pddagogik by Annette Churton (1899); J. Geluk, Kant (1883). 

(R. Ad.; X.) 

KANURI, or Beriberi, an African tribe of mixed origin, the 
dominant race of Bomu. They are large-boned and coarse- 
featured, but contain nevertheless a distinct strain of Fula 
blood. Beriberi (or Berberi) is the name given them by the 
Hausa (see Bornu). 

KAOLIN, a pure white clay, known also as china-clay, since it 
is an essential ingredient in the manufacture of china, or porce- 
lain. The word kaolin, formerly written by some authors 
caulin, is said to be a corruption of the Chinese Kau-ling^ meaning 
“ High Ridge,” the name of a hill east of King-te-chen, whence 
the earliest samples of the clay sent to Europe were obtained 
by the P^re d'Entrecolles, a French Jesuit missionary in China 
in the early part of the i8th century. His specimens, examined 
in Paris by R. A. Reaumur, showed that true porcelain, the 
composition of which had not previously been known in Europe, 
contained two essential ingredients, which came to be known 
— though it now appears incorrectly — as kaolin and petuntse, 
corresponding respectively to our china-clay and china-stone. 
The kaolin confers plasticity on the paste and secures retention 
of form for the ware when exposed to the heat of the kiln, whilst 
the petuntse gives the transluccncy so characteristic of porcelain. 
Some of the earliest discoveries of kaolin in Europe were at 
Aue, near Schneeberg in Saxony, and at St Yrieix, near Limoges 
in France. In England it was discovered in Cornwall about 
the year 1750 by William Cookworthy, of Plymouth; and in 
1768 he took out his patent for making porcelain from moorstonc 
or growan (china-stonc) and growan clay (kaolin), the latter 
imparting “ whiteness and infusibility ** to the china. These 
raw materials were found first at Tregonning Hill, near Brcage, 
and afterwards at St Stephen’s in Brannel, near St Austell; 
and their discover}^ led to the manufacture of hard paste, or true 
porcelain, at Plymouth and subsequently at Bristol. 

Kaolin is a hydrous aluminium silicate, having the formula 
H^AljjSi^Op, or Alj,Sio07.2H20, but in common clay this silicate 
is largely mixed witli impurities. Certain clays contain pearly 
white hexagonal scales, usually microscopic, referable to the 
monoclinic system, and having the chemical composition of 
kaolin. This crystalline substance wa.s termed kaolinite by j 
S. W. Johnson and J. M. Blake in 1867, and it is now regarded I 
as the basis of pure clay. The kaolinite of Amlwch in Anglesey 
has been studied by Allan Dick. The origin of kaolin may be 
traced to the alteration of certain aluminous silicates like feldspar, 
scajx)lite, beryl and topaz; but all large deposits of china-clay 
are due to the decomposition of feldspar, generally in granite, but 
sometimes in gneiss, pitchstone, &c. The turbidity of many 
feldspars is the result of partial kaolinization,” or alteration 
to kaolin. The china-clay rocks of Cornwall and Devon are 
granites in which the orthoclasc has become kaolinized. These 
rocks are sometimes known as carclazitc, a name proposed by 
. H. Collins from a typical locality, the Carclaze mine, near 
t Austell. It has often been supposed that the alteration of 
the granite has been efFected mainly by meteoric agencies, 
the carbonic acid having decomposed the alkaline silicate of the 
feldspar, whilst the aluminous silicate assumes a hydrated con- 
dition and forms kaolin. In many cases, however, it seems 
likely that the change has been effected by subterranean agencies, 
probably by heated vapours carr>Mng fluorine and boron, since 
minerals containing these elements, like tourmaline, often occur 
in association with the china-clay. According to F. H. Butler 
the kaolinization of the west of England granite may have been 
effected by a solution of carbonic acid at a high temperature, 
acting from below. 

The china-stone, or petuntse, is a granitic rock which still 
retains much of the unaltered feldspar, on which its fusibility 
depends. In order to prepare kaolin for the market, the china- 
day rock is broken up, and the clay washed out by means of 
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water. The liquid containing the clay in mechanical suspension 
is run into channels called “ drags ” where the coarser im- 
urities subside, and whence it passes to another set of channels 
nown as ** micas,” where the finer materials settle down. 
Thus purified, the clay-water is led into a series of pits or tanks, 
in which the finely divided clay is slowly deposited; and, after 
acquiring sufficient consistency, it is transferred to the drying- 
house, or ” diy,” heated by flues, where the moisture is expelled, 
and the kaolin obtained as a soft white earth)^ substance. The 
clay has extensive application in the arts, being used not only 
in ceramic manufacture but in paper-making, bleaching and 
various chemical industries. 

Under the species “ kaolinite ” may be included several 
minerals which have received distinctive names, such as the 
Saxon mineral called from its pearly lustre nacrite, a name 
originally given by A. Brongniart to a nacreous mica; pholerite 
found chiefly in cracks of ironstone and named by J. Guillemin 
from the Greek tpoKU, a scale; and lithomarge, the old 
German Steinmark, a compact clay-like body of white, yellow 
or red colour. Dr C. Hintze has pointed out that the word 
pholerite should properly be written pholidite (0oXiV, 

Closely related to kaolinite is the mineral called halloysite, a 
name given to it by P. Berthier after his uncle Omalius 
d’Halloy, the Belgian geologist. (F. W. R.*) 

KAPUNDA, a municipal town of Light county, South Aus- 
tralia, 48 m. by rail N.N.E. of Adelaide. Pop. (1901), 1805. 
It is the centre of a large wheat-growing district. The celebrated 
copper mines discovered in 1843 were closed in 1879. There arc 
quarries near the town, in which is found fine marble of every 
colour from dark blue to white. This marble was largely used 
in the Houses of Parliament at Adelaide. 

KAPURTHALA, a native state of India, within the Punjab. 
Area, 652 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 3i4>34L showing an increase of 
5% in the decade; estimated gross revenue, 3^178,000; tribute, 
£8700. The Kapurthala family is descended from Jassa Singh, 
a contemporary of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah, who by his 
intelligence and bravery made himself the leading Sikh of his 
day. At one time it held possessions on both sides of the Sutlej, 
and also in the Bari Doab. The cis-Sutlej estates and scattered 
tracts in the Bari Doab were forfeited owing to the hostility 
of the chief in the first Sikh war; but the latter were afterwards 
restored in recognition of the loyalty of Raja Randhir Singh 
during the mutiny of 1857, when he led a contingent to Oudh 
whi(’h did good service. He also received a grant of land in 
Oudh, 700 sq. m. in extent, yielding a gross rental of £89,000. 
In Oudh, however, he exercises no sovereign powers, occupying 
only the status of a large landholder, with the title of Raja-i- 
Rajagan. Raja Sir Jagatjit Singh, K.C.S.L, was bom in 1872, 
succeeded his father in 1877, and attained his majority in 1890. 
During the Tirah expedition of 1897-98 the Kapurthala imperial 
service infantry took a prominent part. The territory is crossed 
by the railway from Jullundur to Amritsar. The state has a 
large export trade in wheat, sugar, tobacco and cotton. The 
hand-painted cloths and metal-work of Phagwara are well 
known. The towm of Kapurthala is ii miles from Jullundur; 
pop. (1901), 18,519. 

KARACHI, or Kurrachee, a seaport and district of British 
India, in the Sind province of Bombay. The city is situated at 
the extreme western end of the Indus delta, 500 m. by sea from 
Bombay and 820 m. by rail from Lahore, being the maritime 
terminus of the North-Western railway, and the main gateway 
for the trade of the Punjab and part of central Asia. It is also 
the capital of the province of Sind. Pop. (1881), 73,500 ; 
(1891), 105,199; (1901), 115,407* Before 1725 no town appears 
to have existed here ; but about that time some little trade began 
to centre upon the convenient harbour, and the silting up of 
Shahbandar, the ancient port of Sind, shortly afterwards drove 
much of its former trade and population to the rising village. 
Under the Kalhora princes, the khan of Kalat obtained a grant 
of the town, but in 1795 it was captured by the Talpur Mirs, who 
built the fort at Manora, at the entrance to the harbour. They 
also made considerable efforts to increase the trade of the port 
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and at the time of the British acquisition of the provmce the town 
and suburbs contained a population of 14,000. This was in 
1843; which time the importance of the place practically 
dates. 

The harbour of Karachi has an extreme length and breadth 
of about 5 m. It is protected by the promontory of Manora 
Head ; and the entrance is partially closed by rocks and by the 
peninsula (formerly an island) of Kiamari. On Manora Head^ 
which is fortified^ are the buildings of the port establishment^ a 
cantonment, &c. Kiamari is the landing«place for passengers 
and goods, and has three piers and railway connexions. The 
harbour improvements were begun in 1854 with the building of 
the Napier Mole or causeway connecting Kiamari with the main- 
land. The entrance has a minimum depth of 25 ft. ; and a large 
number of improvements and extensions have been carried out 
by the harbour board, which was created in 1880, and transformed 
in 1886 into the port trust. 

The great extension of the canal colonies in the Punjab, 
entirely devoted to the cultivation of wheat, has immensely 
increased the export trade of Karachi. It now ranks as the 
third port of India, being surpassed only by Calcutta and 
Bombay. The principal articles of export, besides wheat, are 
oilseeds, cotton, wool, hides and bones. The annual value of 
exports, including specie, amounts to about nine millions 
sterling. There are iron works and manufactures of cotton 
cloth, silk scarves and carpets. The fisheries and oyster beds 
arc important. 

Among the principal public buildings are government house, 
the Frerc municipal hall, and the Napier barracks. The militar>^ 
cantonments, stretching north-east of the city, form the head- 
quarters of a brigade in the 4th division of the southern army. 
An excellent water supply is provided by an underground 
aqueduct 18 m. in length. The chief educational institutions 
are the Dayaram Jethmal Arts College, with a law class ; five 
high schools, of which two are for Ei^opeans and one for 
Mahommedans; a convent school for girls; and an engineer- 
ing class. The average rainfall for the year is about 5 in. 
The rainy months are July and August, but one or two heavy 
showers usually fall about Christmas. The end of May, begin- 
ning of June, and first fortnight in October are hot. November, 
December, January, February and March are delightfully cool 
and dry ; the remaining months are damp with a constant cool 
sea breeze. 

The District of Karachi has an area of 11,970 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901), 607,439, showing an increase of 6 % in the decade. It 
consists of an immense tract of land stretching from the mouth 
of the Indus to the Baluch boundap^. It differs in general 
appearance from the rest of Sind, having a rugged, mountainous 
region along its western border. The country gradually slopes 
away to the .south-east, till in the extreme south the Indus delta 
presents a broad expanse of low, flat and unpicturesque alluvium. 
Besides the Indus and its mouth.s, the only river in the district 
is the Hab, forming the boundary between Sind and Baluchistan. 
The Manchhar lake in Sehwan subdivision forms the only con- 
siderable sheet of water in Sind. The hot springs at Fir Mangho 
are 6 m. N. of Karachi town. The principal crops are rice, 
millets, oil-seeds and wheat. In addition to Karachi, there are 
seaports at Sirgonda and Keti Bandar, which conduct a con- 
siderable coasting trade. Tatta was the old capital of Sind. 
Kotri is an important railway station on the Indus. The main 
line of the North-Western railway runs through the district. 
From Kotri downwards the line has been doubled to Karachi, 
and at Kotri a bridge has been constructed across the Indus 
opposite Hyderabad, to connect with the Rajputana railway 
system. 

See A. F. BaiUie, Kurrachee: Past, Present and Future (1890). 

KARAGEORGE (in Servian, Karadyordye) (r. 1766-1817), the 
leader of the Servians during their first revolution against the 
Turks (1804-13), and founder of the Servian dynasty Kara- 
georgevich. His Christian name was George (Dyordye), but 
being not only of dark complexion but of gloomy, taciturn and 
easily excitable temp>er, he was nicknamed by the Servians 
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'^Tsrni Dyordye and by the Turks “ Karageorge,'' both mean- 
ing “ Black George,** the Turkish name becoming soon the 
generally adopted one. He was born in 1766 (accordmgto some 
in 1768), the son of an extremely poor Servian peasant, Petroniye 
Petrovich. When quite a young man, he entered the ser- 
vice of a renowned Turkish brigand, Fozli-Bey by name, and 
accompanied his master on hi.s adventurous expeditions. When 
twenty he married and started a small farm. But having killed 
a Turk, he left Servia for Syrmia, in Croatia-Slavonia, where 
the monks of the monaster}' Krushedol engaged him as one 
of their forest guards. He remained in the service of the monks 
nearly two years, then enlisted into an Austrian regiment, and 
as sergeant took part in the Austrian war against Turkey 
(1788-91). He deserted his regiment, returned to Servia, and 
settled in the village of Topola, living sometimes as a peaceful 
farmer and sometimes again as the leader of a small band of 
“ hayduks ** — men who attacked, robbed and in most cases 
killed the travelling Turks in revenge for the oppression of their 
country. 

The circumstances in which the Servians rose against the 
janissaries of the pashalik of Belgrade are related in the 
article on Servia. The leaders of the insurgents’ bands and 
other men of influence met about the middle of February 1804 
at the village of Orashatz, and there elected Karageorge as the 
supreme leader (Vrhovni Vozd) of the nation. Under his 
command the Servians speedily cleared their country not only 
of the janissaries disloyal to the Sultan, but of all other Turks, 
who withdrew from the open country to the fortified places. 
Karageorge and his armed Servians demanded from the Sultan 
the privileges of self-government. The Porte, confronted by 
the chances of a war with Russia, decided in the autumn of 
1806 to grant to the Servians a fairly large measure of autonomy. 
Unfortunately Karageorge was comparatively poor in political 
gifts and diplomatic tact. While the haitisherif granting the 
rights demanded by the Servian.s was on the way to Servia, 
Karageorge attacked the Turks in Belgrade and Shabats, 
captured the towns first and then also the citadels, and allowed 
the Turkish population of Belgrade to be massacred. At the 
same time the Russian headquarters in Bucharest informed 
Karageorge that Russia was at v/ar with Turkey and that the 
Tsar counted on the co-operation of the Servian.s. Karageorge 
and his Servians then definitely rejected all the concessions 
which the Porte had granted them, and joined Russia, hoping 
thereby to secure the complete independence of Servia. The 
co-operation of the Servians with the Russians was of no great 
importance, and probably disappointing to both parties. But 
as the principal theatre of war was far away from Servia on the 
lower Danube, Karageorge was able to give more attention to 
the internal organization of Servia. The national assembly 
proclaimed Karageorge the hereditary chief and gospodar of 
the Servians (Dec. 26, 1808), he on his part promising under 
oath to govern the country ** through and by the national 
council *’ (senate). 

Karageorge’s hasty and uncompromising temper and imperious 
habits, as well as his want of political tact, soon made him many 
enemies amongst the more prominent Servians (voyvodes and 
senators). His difficulties were considerably increa.scd by the 
intrip^es of the Russian political agent to Servia, Rodophinikin. 
A ensis came during the summer months of the year 1813. The 
treaty of peace, concluded by the Russians somewhat hurriedly 
in Bucharest in 1812, did not secure efficiently the .safety of the 
Servians. The Turks demanded from Karageorge, as a pre- 
liminary condition for peace, that the Servians should lay down 
their arms, and Karageorge refused to comply. Thereupon the 
entire Turkish army which fought against the Russians on the 
Danube, being disengaged, invaded Servia. After a few 
inefficient attempts to stem the invasion, Karageorge gave up 
the struggle, and with most of the voyvodes and chiefs of the 
nation left the country, and crossed to Hungary as a refugee 
(Sept. 20, 1813). From Hunga^ he went to Russia and settled 
in Khotin (Bessarabia), enjoying a pension from the Tsar’s 
government. But in the sumzher of 1817 he suddenly and 
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isecnetly left Russia and reapp6ar«d quite alone in Servia in 
the neighborhood of SemeMria (Smederevo) on the Danube. 

Tuotives and the object of his return are not clear. Some 
believe that he was sent by the Hetaerists to raise up Scrvia to 
a new war with Turkey and thereby fadlitate the rising of the 
Greek people. It is generally assumed, however, that, liaving 
heand that Servta, ur^r the guidance of Milosh Obr^vich, 
had obtained a certain measure of self-government, he desired 
to pul himself again at tlie head of the nation. This impression 
seems to have been that of Mtlosh himself, who at once reported 
to the Pasha of Belgrade the arrival of Karageorge. The pasha 
demanded that Karageorge, alive or dead, should be delivered to 
him immediately, and made Milosh personally responsible for 
the execution of that order. Karageotge^s remova] could not 
unfortunately be separated from the personal interest of Milosh : 
already acknowledged as chief of the nation, Milosh did not like 
to be displaced by his old chief, who in a critical mennent had 
left the country. Karageorge was killed {July 27, O.S., 1817) 
while he was asleep, and his head was sent to the pasha for trans- 
mission to Constantinople. It is impossible to exonerate Milosh 
Obrcsnovich from responsibility for the murder, whidi became 
the starting-point for a series of tragedies in the modem history 
of Ser\"ia. 

Karageorge was one of the most remarkable Servians of the 
19th cenUiry, No other man omild liave led the bands of 
undisciplined and badly-armed Servian peasants to such decisive 
victories against the Turks. Altihough he never assumed the 
title of prince, he practically was the first chief and master 
(gorpodar) of the pec^le of Servia. He succeeded, however, not 
tecause he was ihced but because he was feared. His gloomy 
silence, his easily aroused anger, his habit of punishing without 
hesitation the «dtghtest timnsgressions by death, spread terror 
among the people. He is believed to have killed his own father 
in a fit of anger when the old man refused to follow him in his 
flight to Himgary at the beginning of his career. In another 
fit of rage at the report that his brother Marinko had assaulted 
a girl, he order^ his men to sci»e his Ijrother and to hang ham 
^re and then in his presence, and he forbade his mother to go 
into mourning for him. Even by his admirers he is admitted to 
have Ulled by his own hand no fewer tlwtn 125 men w’ho pro- 
voked his anger. But in battles he is a*(^knowledged to have 
been always admirable, displaying marvellous energy and valour, 
and giving proofs >of a real irrilitaiy genius, 'rhe Servians con- 
sider him one of their greatest men. in grateful remembmnee 
oi his services to the national cause they elected his yoim^rson, 
Atexander, in 1842, to he the reigning prince of Servia, and 
again in 1903 they chose his grandson, Peter Karagoorgevich 
(son of Alexander) to be the king of Servia. 

See Servian also Ranke, Die serbische Revolution) Stqyan Nova- 
kovich, Vaeiisk^ efpske drzhwe {B€flgrade, 1904) ; M. G. Milityevich, 
Hamiyordpe (JrlelgradQ, 1904^ (C. Mi.) 

KARA-HISSAR (“Black Castle’’). (1) Awum Kara- 
Hissab (^.r.). (2) IcHjE^ or IscuA Kara-Hjssar (anc. thei- 
mium\ a small village about 14 m. N.E. of No. i. Docimium 
was a Macedonian colony .established on an older site. It was 
a self-governing municipyaBty, striking its owjdi coins, and stood 
on the A^amearSywiada-Pcssinus road, by w'hich the cele- 
brated marble called Synnadlc, Docimlan and Phrygian was 
conveyed to die coast. The quarries are 2\ m. from the village, 
and the marble was carried thence direct to Synnada (Chifut 
Kassaba). Some of the marble has the rich puqaile veins in 
which poets saw the blood of Atys. 

Soe W. M. Ramsay, BiM. 0/ Asia Minor (London, 51890)^ 
Murray, Hbk. Jo Asia Minor (1893). 

KMIA-fiUSSAR MARINI iff .e. “ eastern Kara-Hissar 
«lso called ;S^abin Kara-Hiesar from the ahum mines in its viem- 
ity, the dfief of a eanjvik of the saome name m the 'Sivas 
vtt^et of Asia IMnor. Pop. about 12,000, two< 4 liirds Mussul- 
imm. I<t 4s (the Roman CBvhuj, which gradiudly superoeded 
Pompey's foundaidon, Kieopdlis^ whose ruins lie at IHirkh, 
about f2 «n. W, (henoe 'Kara-Hissar is called Nikopedt (by the 


Armenians). In later ^zantine times it was an important 
frontier station, and did not pass into Ottoman h a nds till 
twelve years after the capture of Constantmopie. The town, 
altitude 4860 ft., is built round the foot of a lofty rock, upon 
which stand the ruins of the Byzantine eSiStie, Mmrocastrofi, 
the Kara Hissar Daula of eariy Moslem chroniclers. It is 
connected with its pc^, Kerasund, and with Sivn% Erzingan 
and Erzenim. bv carriaiiEe roads. 

XARAi8KAlUS, •GEORGES (1782-1827), leader m the War 
of Greek Independence, was bom at Agrai&a in 7782. During 
the earlier s^es of the war he served in the Morea, and had a 
somewhat discredatabde share in the intrigues which divicted the 
Greek leaders. But he showed a sense of the necessity for 
providing the country with a government, and was a steady 
supporter of Capo d’lstria. His most honourable services were 
performed in the middle and later stages of the war. He helped 
to raise the first siege of Missolonghi in 1823, and did his best to 
save the town in the second siege in 18^. In that year he 
commaiided the patriot forces m Rumelia, and though he failed 
to -co-operate dfecUmlly with other daiefo, or with the foreign 
s3rropathisers fighting for the Gt^eks,, he gained some successes 
SLf^inst the Turks w&ch were very weloo^ amid the disaaters 
of the time. He took a share in the unsuccessful attempts to 
raise the siege of Athens in 1827, and made an effort to prevent 
the disastrous massacre of the Turkish garrison of fort St 
Spiridion. lie was shot in action on the 4th of May 1827. 
Finlay speaks of him a.s a capable partisan leader who great 
influence over his men, and describes him as of “ middk size, 
thin, dark-complexioned, with a bright expressive animal eye 
which indicated gipsy blood.’^ 

See G. Fiatay, History of ihe Greeft kevokUion (London, i86x). 

XARA 9 ICH, VUK STBFAIIOVICH (1787-1864), the father of 
mod«7i Servian literature, was born on the -fith of November 
1787 in the Servian village of TVshich, on the border between 
Bcisnia and Servia. Having learnt to read and write in the old 
monastery Tronosha (near his native village), he was engaged 
as writer and reader of letters to the commander of the insurants 
of his district at the beginning of the first 'Servian rising gainst 
the Turks in 1804. Mostly in the position of a ocribe to different 
voyvodes, sometimes as school-teacher, be served his country 
during the &st revedution (1804^1613), at the co'Bapse otf which 
he left Servia, but instead of following Xarageor^ and other 
voyvodes to Russia he ivent to Vienna. There he was introduced 
to the groat Slavonic scholar Yerney Kopitar, who, having heard 
him recite some Servian nalionall ballads, encouraged him to 
collect the poems -and popular .songs, write a •grammar ^ the 
Servian language, and, if possible, a aicrionaiy . This programme 
of Hteraiy woi^k was adhered to by Karajidh, who all his life 
acknowledged gnttefulty what he owed to learned teacher. 

In the second Jhalf of the 18th and in the b^inning-of the i9tli 
century all 'Servian ‘Wterary efforts were written in a language 
which was not the Servian vernacular, but an artifirial lanjjuagc, 
eff Which the foundation was the Old Slavonic in use in the 
churches, but somewhat Kussianaaed, and mixed with ^Servian 
w^ds forced into Russian lorms. 'That language, ^calHed hy its 
writers “ the Slavonic-Smian,*^ was neither Slavonic nor 
Servian. It was written in Old CyrBMc letters, many of which 
had no meaning in the Servian language, while there were -several 
sounds in that language which had no (X>rFesponding eigas or 
letters in the Old ^avonic alphabet. The Servian pWlosopher 
Dositey Obradovich (wbo at the end of the ifith oentury spent 
some time in London teaching Greek) was the first Servian 
author to proclaim the principle that the books for the Servian 
peoplle ou^t to be written ^in the langi^e •of Ihe people. But 
the great majority of his contemporaries were of opinion that 
the languaw <rf ^rvian literature might to be evolved out of 
the dead CM Slavonic of the -church boeiks. The dhurcb natmr- 
ally 4 ecidedly •supported this view. Kara^idh was the great 
rctomer Who ehraged £dl this. lEncoum^ by K^kar, he 
publifiihed in 2814 ed., 181^ in Vienna his first book, MstUt 
Pt^simmfSna ShidemhS 0 i 4 sika Pyesmaritsa (^ A^maSl csMection 
of Slavonic-Servian of the eommon ppople oontoixliiig « 
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hondted' lyric songs, sung by the peasant women of. Servia, and 
six poems about heroes, or as the Servians oall' them Yunackke 
pesme, which are generally recited by the blind bards or by 
peasants^ From that time Karajich’s Kterary activity moved 
on two parallel lines : to give scientihe justification and foundar 
tion to the adoption of the vernacular Ser\ian' as the literary 
language;, and, by collecting and publishing national soii^, 
folk-lore, proverbs, &c., to show the richness of the Servian 
people’s poetical and^ intellectual gifts, and the wealth and 
beauty of the Servian language. By his reform of the Servian 
alphabet and orthography, his Servian gramnutr and his 
Servian dictionary, he established the fact that the Servkm 
language contains thirty distinct sounds, for sbe of which the 
Old Slavonic alphabet had no special letters* He introduced 
new letters for those special sounds, at the same time throwing 
out of the Old Slavonic alphabet eighteen letters for which 
the Servian language had no use. This reform was stren- 
uously opposed by the church and many conservative authors, 
who went so far as to induce the government to 

prohibit the printing of books in new letters, a prohibition 
removed in 18159. Karajich’s alphabet facilitated his reform of 
orthography, bis principle bebg : write as you speak, and read as 
it is written ! Hardly any otiier language in the civilized world 
has such a simple, feigical, sciontific spelling system and ortho- 
graphy as the Servian has in Kaeajich’s system. His first gram- 
matical essay was published in Vienna in 1814, Pismenitsa 
Serbskogu yeiika po goeoru prestega naroia The grammar of 
the Servian language as spoken by the common people ”). 
An improved edition appeared in Vienna in 1818, together with 
his great work Srpski Ryeehnik (Lexicon Serbico-Germanico- 
I^tiniim). This dictionary — containing 36,270 words — was 
full of important contributions to folk-lore, as Karajich never 
missed an opportunity to add to the meaning of the word the 
description of the national customs or po|)ular i^eliefs (;onnected 
with it. A new edition of his dictionary, containing 46,270 
words, was published at Vienna in 18^2. Meanwhile he gave 
himself earnestly to the work of collecting the ^ creations of the 
mind of the Servian common people.” He travelled through 
Servian countries (Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
DalmaJiia, Syrmia, Croatia), and the result was shown in a 
largely augmented edition of his Srpske Narodne Pyesme, of 
which the first three volumes appeared at I^pzig in 1.833 
1834, the fourth volume appearing at Vienna m 1833. Popular 
Stories and Ehigtuas pwUshed in 1821, and Servian National 
Proverbs in 1836. From 1836 to 1834 he was the edvtor of an 
annual, called hanitsa (The XIoniing Star), v^ich he filled with 
important contributions concerning the ethnography and modern 
history of the Servian people. In 1838 he published a historical 
monograph, Milosh Obrenavich, Prince of Servia; in 1837, in 
German, Montenegro and Montenegrins ; in 1867, The Servian 
Governing Comcil of State, He supjplied Leopold Ranke with 
the materials for History of tike Servian Revolutiofi, He also 
translated the New Testament into Servian, for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (Vienna, 1847). Karajich died in Vienna 
on the 6th of February 1864; and his remains were tvansferred 
to Belgrade in 1697 with great solemnity and at the expense of 
the government of Servia. (€. Mi.) 

KABA^KALPAKS Black Caps a Mongolo-Tatar people, 
originally dominant along the east coast of the Aral Sea, where 
they still number some thousands. They thus form geographi- 
cally the transition between the northern Kirghiz and the 
southern Turkomans. Once a powerful nation, they are 
scattered for the most part in Astrakhan, Perm, Orenburg, in 
the Caucasian province of Kuban, and in Tobolsk, Sibeiia, 
numbering in all about 50,000, These emigrants have crossed 
mu(^ with the alieo populations amcmg whom they have settled ; 
but the pure type on the Aral Sea are a tall powerful people, 
with broad, flat faces, larger eyes, short noses and heavy cbms. 
Their women are the most beautiful in Turkestan. The name 
^ of ” Bladk Caps ” is given them in allusion to their high sheep- 
skin bate. They are a peaceful agricultural folk, wha> ha^ 
suffered much from tbeir fierce nomad neighbours. 


KARAKOMin (Turkish, black atone dibris the name of 
two dtiesm Mongolia. One of tliesc, according to G. Potanin, 
was the capital of the Uighur kingdom in the 8th century, and* the 
other was in the 13th century a capital of the steppe; monarchy 
of Mongolia. The same name seems also to have l^en applied to 
the Khai^ range at the headwaters of the Orkhon. (1) The 
Uighur Karakorum, also named Mubalik bad town ”), was 
situated on the left bonk of the Orkhon, in thcTalal-khain-daia 
steppe, to the south-east of Ughei-nor. It was deserted after 
the fall of the Uighur kingdom, and in the loth century Abaki, 
the founder of the Klutan kingdom, planted on its mins a 
stone bearing a description of his victories. (2) The Mongolian 
Karakorum was founded at the birth of the Mongolian monarchy 
est^lished by jenghiz Khan. A palace for the khan was built 
in k by Chinese architects in 1334, and its walls were erected in 
1335. Plano Carpini visited it in 1246, Rubruquis in 1253, and 
M^co Polo in 1275. Later, the fourth Mongolian king, Kublai, 
left Karakorum, in order to reside at Kai-pin-fu, near Peking. 
When the khan Arik-bog declared himself and Karakorum inde- 
pendent of Kublai-Khan, the latter besieged Karakorum, took 
It by famine, and probably laid it waste so thoroughly that the 
town was afterwards forgotten. 

The exact sites of the two Mongolian (’apitals were only estab- 
lished in 1889-1891. Sir H. Yule ( 7 'Ae Book of Marco Polo, 1871) 
was the first to distinguish two cities of this name. The Russian 
traveller Paderin in 1871 visited the Uighur capital (see Turks), 
named now by the Mongols Kara Balghasun (*' blade city ”) or 
Khara-kherem (“ black wall ”), of which only the wall and a 
tower arc in cxistcru e, while the streets and ruins outside the 
wall are seen at a dist an('e of 1 m. Paderin’s belief that this 
was the old Mongol capital has been shown to be incorrect. As to 
the Uongdian Karakorum, it is identified by several authorities 
with a site on which towards the close of the i6tli century the 
Buddhist monastery of Erdeni Tsu' was built. This monastery 
lies about 25 m. south by cast of the Uighur capital. North 
and north-east of the monasteiy are ruins of ancient buildings. 
Professor D. I^ozdneev, who visited Krdeni Tsu for a second time 
in 1892, stated that the earthen wall surrounding the monastery 
might well be part of the wall of the old city. I'he proper posi- 
tion ofr the two Karakoriim.s was determined by the expedition 
of N. Vadrintsev in 1889^ and the two expeditions of the Helsing- 
fors Ugro-Finnish society (1890) and the Russian aoulen^ of 
science, under Dr W. Racliov (1891), whida were sent out to 
study Yadrintsev’s discovery. 

S«e Works {Trudy) of the Orkhon Expedition (St Petersburg, 189a) ; 

Vile's Marco Po/o, editioa revised by Henri Conlier (of Pariv), vol. i. 
ch. xlvi. (JUoiidun, 19^3). Cordicr contiiics the use of Karakorum 
to the Mongol capita); Pozdndev, Mongolia the Mongols, vol, i. 
(St Petersburg, 189b); C. W. Campbefl, “ Journeys in Mongolia," 
Geog. Joum. vol. xx. (1903), wiw map. CamphelPs report was 
piinted aa aparliamcntary pa|>or {Chma No. 1,1^04), 

KARA^KUL, the name of two lakes (‘^ Great ” and Little ”) 
of Russian Turkestan, in the province uf Feighana, and on 
the Pamir plateau. Great Kara-kul, 12 m. long and xo m. 
wide (formei^ imich larger), is under 39" N., to the south of the 
Trans-Alai range, and lies at an idtitudb of 13,200 ft.; it is sur- 
rounded by hif^ mountains, and is reached from the north over 
the Kyzyl-art pa.ss (14,015 ft.). A peninsula projecting from 
the south shore and an islwd off the north shore divide it into 
two basins, a smaller eastern one which is shallow, 42 to 63 ft., 
andi a laiger western one, which has depths of 7^6 to 756 ft. 
It has no drainage outlet. Little Kara-kul lies in the north- 
east Pamir, or !:^ikol, north-west of the Must^^h-ata peak 
(25,850 ft.), at an altitude of i i2,7qprft. It varies in depth from 
79 ft. in the south to 50 tU 70/ft..1n the middle, and zooo ft. or 
mode in the north. It is a moraine lake; and a stream of the 
same name flows through it, but is named Ghee in its farther 
course towards Kashgar in l^t Turkestan. 

KARArKUM Black Sands ”), aflat desert in Rbssion Central 
Asiai It extends tu nearly 1x0,000 sr}. xnu, and is bounded on 
the N.W. 1 ^ Ust-urt [^teau, ;betmen? tfaie Sea nf Aral and 
the Caspian on the K.£. by Ibe Amu^darya^.oflD the S. by 
the Turfcoman oases, and on the W.. it nearly reaebss tha Gaspian< 
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vSea. Only part of this surface is covered with sand. There 
are broad expanses (takyrs) of clay soil upon which water accu- 
mulates in the spring; in the summer these are muddy, but later 
quite dry, and merely a few Solanaceae and bushes grow on 
them. There is also shor, similar to the above but encrusted with 
salt and gypsum, and relieved only by Solanaceae along their 
borders. The remainder is occupied with sand, which, accord- 
ing to V. Mainov, assumes five different forms, (i) Tarkhans, 
chiefly in the east, which are mounds of loose sand, 15 to 35 ft. 
high/ hoof-shaped, having their gently sloping convex sides 
turned towards the prevailing winds, and a concave side, 30'' to 
40 steep, on the opposite slope. They are disposed in groups 
or chains, and the winds drive them at an average rate of 20 ft, 
annually towards the south and south-east. Some grass {Stipa 
pennata) and bushes of saksaid (Haloxylon ammodendron) and 
other steppe bushes (e.g. Calligonium, Halimodendron and Atra-^ 
phaxis) grow on them. (2) Mounds of sand, of about the same 
size, but irregular in shape and of a slightly firmer consistence, 
mostly bearing the same bushes, and also Artemisia and Tamarix\ 
they are chiefly met with in the cast and south, (3) A sandy 
desert, slightly undulating, and covered in spring with grass and 
flowers (f.g. tulips, Rhetmy various Umbelliferae), which are soon 
burned by the sun ; they cover very large spaces in the south- 
east. (4) Sands disposed in waves from 50 to 70 ft., and occa- 
sionally up to 100 ft. high, at a distance of from 200 to 400 ft. 
from each other ; they cover the central portion, and their vege- 
tation is practically the same as in the preceding division. (5) 
Dunes on the shores of the Caspian, composed of moving sands, 
35 to 80 ft. high and devoid of vegetation. 

A typical feature of the Kara-kum is the number of ** old 
river beds,’’ which may have been either channels of tributaries 
of the Amu and other rivers or depressions which contained 
elongated salt lakes. Water is only found in wells, 10 to 20 m. 
apart — sometimes as much as 100 m. — which are dug in the 
takyrs and give saline water, occasionally unfit to drink, and in 
pools of rain-water retained in the lower parts of the takyrs. 
The population of the Kara-kum, consisting of nomad Kirghiz 
and Turkomans, is very small. The region in the north of the 
province of Syr-darya, between Lake Aral and Lake Chalkar- 
teniz, is also called Kara-kum. (P. A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

KARAMAN (anc. Laranda, a name still used by the Christian 
inhabitants), a town in the Konia vilayet of Asia Minor, situated 
in the plain north of Mount Taurus. Pop. 8000. It has few 
industries and little trade, but the medieval walls, well preserved 
castle and mosques are interesting, and the old Seljuk medresse, 
or college, is a beautiful building. Karaman is connected with 
Konia by railway, having a station on the first section of the 
Bagdad railway. Little is known of its ancient history except 
that it was destroyed by Perdiccas about 322 b.c., and after- 
wards became a seat of Isaurian pirates. It was occupied 
by Frederick Barbarossa in 1190; in 1466 it was captured by 
Mahommed 11 ., and in i486 by Bayezid 11 . 

KARAMANIA, formerly an independent inland province in 
the south of Asia Minor, named after Jj^raman, the son of an 
Armenian convert to Islam, who married a daughter of Ala 
ed-Din Kaikobad, the Seljuk sultan of Rum, and was granted 
laranda in fief, and made governor of Selefke, 1223-1245. The 
name Karaman is, however, Turkoman and that of a powerful 
tribe, settled apparently near Laranda. The Armenian convert 
must have been adopted into this. On the collapse of the Seljuk 
empire, Karaman’s grandson, Mahmud, 1279-1319, founded a 
state, which included Pamphylia, Lycaonia and large parts of 
Cilicia, Cappadocia and Ph^gia. Its capital, Laranda, super- 
seded Konia. This state was frequently at war with the kings 
of Lesser Armenia, the Lusignan princes of Cyprus and the 
knights of Rhodes. It was also engaged in a long struggle for 
supremacy with the Osmanli Turks, which only ended in 1472, 
when it was definitely annexed by Mahommed II. The Os- 
manUs divided Karamania into Kharij north, and Ichili south, of 
the Taurus, and restored Konia to its metropolitan position. The 
name Karamania is now often given by geographers to Ichili 
only; but so far as it has had any exact significance in modem 
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times, it has stood for the whole province of Konia. Before the 
present provincial division was made (1864), Karamania was 
the eyalet of which Konia was the capited, and it did not extend 
to the sea, the whole littoral from Adalia eastward being under 
the pasha of Adana. Nevertheless, in Levantine popular usage 
at the present day, Karamania ” signifies the coast from 
Adalia to Messina. (D. G. H.) 

KARAMNASA, a river of northern India, tributary to the 
Ganges on its right bank, forming the boundary between Bengal 
and the United Provinces. The name means “destroyer of 
religious merit/’ which is explained by more than one legend. 
To this day all high-caste Hindus have to be carried over without 
being defiled by the touch of its waters. 

KARA MUSTAFA (d. 1683), Turkish vizier, surnamed “ Mcr- 
zifunli,” was a son of Uruj Bey, a notable Sipahi of Merzifun 
(Marsovan), and bro&er-in-law to Ahmed Kuprili, whom he 
succeeded as grand vizier in 1676, after liaving for some years 
held the office of Kaimmakam or locum tenens. His greed and 
ostentation were ecjualled by his incapacity, and he behaved 
with characteristic insolence to the foreign aml^sadors, from 
whom he extorted large bribes. After conducting a campaign 
in Poland which terminated unfortunately, he gave a ready 
response to the appeal for aid made by the Hungarians under 
Imre Thokfily (^.v.) when they rose against Austria, his hope 
being to form out of the Habsburg dominions a Mussulman em- 
pire of the West, of which he should be the sultan. The plan 
was foiled in part by his own lack of military skill, but chiefly 
through the heroic resistance of Vienna and its timely relief by 
John Sobieski, king of Poland. Kara Mustafa paid for his 
defeat with his life; he was beheaded at Belgrade in 1683 and 
his head was brought to the sultan on a silver dish. 

Another Kara Mustafa Pasha (d. 1643), who figures in 
Turkish history, was by birth a Hungarian, who was enrolled 
in the Janissaries, rose to be Kapudan Pasha under Murad JV., 
and after the capture of Bagdad was made grand vizier. He 
was severe, but just and impartial, and strove to effect necessary 
reforms by reducing the numbers of the Janissaries, improving 
the coinage, and checking the state expenditure. But the dis- 
content of the Janissaries led to his dismissal and death in 1643.; 

KARAMZIN^ NIKOLAI MIKHAILOVICH (1765-1826), Rus- 
sian historian, critic, novelist and poet, was born at the village of 
Mikhailovka, in the government of Orenburg, and not at Sim- 
birsk as many of his English and German biographers incorrectly 
state, on the ist of December (old style) 1765. His father was an 
officer in the Russian army, of Tatar extraction. He was sent 
to Moscow to study under Professor Schaden, whence he after- 
wards removed to St Petersburg, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Dmitriev, a Russian poet of some merit, and occupied 
himself with translating essays by foreign writers into his native 
language. After residii^ some time at St Petersburg, he went 
to Simbirsk, where he lived in retirement till induced to revisit 
Moscow. There, finding himself in the midst of the society of 
learned men, he again betook himself to literary work. In 1789 
he resolved to travel, and visited Germany, France, Switzerland 
and England. On his return he published his Letters of a Rvissian 
Traveller, which met with great success. These letters were first 
printed in the Moscow Journal, which he edited, but were after- 
wards collected and issued in six volumes (1797-1801). In the 
same periodical Karamzin also published translations of some of 
the tales of Marmontel, and some original stories, among which 
may be mentioned Poor Liza and Natalia the Boyar^s Daughter. 
In 1794 and 1795 Karamsin abandoned his literary journal, and 
published a miscellany in two volumes, entitled Aglaia, in which 
appeared, among other thmgs, “ The Island of Bornholm ” and 
“ Ilia Mourometz,” a story b^ed upon the adventures of the well- 
known hero of many a Russian legend. In 1797-1799 he issued 
another miscellany or poetical almanac, The Aonides, in con- 
junction with Derzh 4 vin and Dmitriev, In 1798 he compiled 
The Pantheon, a collection of pieces from the works of the most 
celebrated authors ancient and modem, translated into Russian. 
Many of his lighter productions were subsequently printed by 
him in a volume entitled My Trifles. In 1802 and 1803 Karamzin 
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edited the journal the European Messenger. It was not 
until after the publication of this work that he realized where 
his strength lay, and commenced his History of the Russian 
Empire. In order to accomplish the task, he secluded himself 
for two years; and, on the cause of his retirement becoming 
known to the emperor Alexander, Karamzin was invited to 
Tver, where he read to the emperor the first eight volumes 
of his history. In i8i6 he removed to St Petersburg, where he 
spent the happiest days of his life, enjoying the favour of 
Alexander, and submitting to him the sheets of his great work, 
which the emperor read over with him in the gardens of the 
palace of Tzarsko8 Selo. He did not, however, live to carry 
his work further than the eleventh volume, terminating it at 
the accession of Michael Romanov in 1613. He died on the 
22nd of May (old style) 1826, in the Taurida palace. A 
monument was erected to his memory at Simbirsk in 1845. 

As an historian Karamzin has deservedly a very high reputation. 
Tilt the appearance of his work little had h^n done in this direction 
in Russia. The preceding attempt of Tatistchev was merely a rough 
sketch, inelegant in style, and without the true spirit of criticism. 
Karamzin was most industrious in accumulating materials, and the 
notes to his volumes are mines of curious information. Tlic style 
of his history is elegant and flowing, modelled rather upon the 
easy sentences of the French prose writers than the long periodical 
paragraphs of the old Slavonic school. Perhaps Karamzin may 
justly be censured for the false gloss and romantic air thrown over 
the early Russian annals, concealing the coarseness and cruelty of 
the native manners; in this respect he reminds us of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose writings were at this time creating a great sensalion 
throughout Europe, and probably had their influence upon him. 
Karamzin appears openly as the panegyrist of the autocracy ; indeed, 
his work has been styled the “ Epic of Despotism." He does not 
hesitate to avow hw admiration of Ivan the Terrible, and considers 
him and his grandfather Ivan 111. as the builders up of Russian 
greatness, a glory which in his earlier writings, perhaps at that time 
more under the influence of Western ideas, he had assigned to Peter 
the Great. In the battle-pieces (e.g, the description of the held of 
Koulikovo, the taking of Kazan, &o.) wc find considerable powers 
of description; and the characters of many of the chief personages 
hi the Russian annals are drawn in firm and bold lines. As a critic 
Karamzin was of great service to his country; in fact he may be 
regarded as the founder of the review and essay (in the Western 
style) among the Russians. 

KARA SEA, a portion of the Arctic Ocean demarcated, and 
except on the north-west completely enclosed, by Novaya Zemlya, 
Vaygach Island and the Siberian coast. It is approached 
from the west by three straits — Matochkin, between the two 
i.slands of Novaya Zemlya, and Kara and Yugor to the north 
and south of Vaygach Island respectively. On the south- 
east Kara Bay penetrates deeply into the mainland, and to the 
west of tliis the short Kara river enters the sea. The sea is all 
shallow, the deepest parts lying off Vaygach Island and the 
northern part of Novaya 2 ^mlya, It had long the reputation 
of being almost constantly ice-bound, but after the Norwegian 
captain Johannesen had demonstrated its accessibility in 1869, 
and Nordenskiold had crossed it to the mouth of the Yenisei in 
1875, it was considered by many to offer a possible trade route 
between European Russia and the north of Siberia. But the 
open season is in any case very short, and the western straits 
are sometimes icebound during the entire year. 

KARASU-BAZAR, a town of Russia, in the Crimea and govern- 
ment of Taurida, in 45^ 3' N. and 34“ 26' E., 25 m. E.N.E. of 
Simferopol. P(m. (1897), 12,961, consisting of Tatars, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Qaraite Jews, and about 200 so-called Krym- 
chaki, i.e. Jews who have adopted the Tatar language and 
dress, and who live chiefly by making morocco leather goods, 
knives, embroidery and so forth. The site is low, but the town 
is surrounded by liills, which afford protection from the north 
wind. The dirty streets full of petty traders, the gloomy bazaar 
with its multitude of tiny shops, the market squares, the blind 
alleys, the little gates in the dead courtyard walls, all give the 
place the stamp of a Tatar or Turkish town. Placed on the 
high road between Simferopol and Kerch, and in the midst of a 
country rich in com land, vineyards and gardens, Karwu-Bazar 
used to be a chief scat of commercial activity in the Crimea; but 
it i.s gradually declining in importance, though still a considerable 
centre for the export of fruit. 
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The caves of Akkaya close by give evidence of early occupation 
of the spot. When in 1736 Khan Feta Ghirai was driven by 
the Russians from Bakhohi-sarai he settled at Karasu-Bazar, 
but next year the town was captured, plundered and burned by 
the Russians. 

KARATEGHIN,a country of Central Asia, subject to Bokhara, 
and consisting of a highland district bounded on the N, by 
Samarkand and Ferghana (Khokand), on the E. by Ferghana, on 
the S. by Darvaz, and on the W. by Hissar and other Bokharian 
provinces. The plateau is traversed by the Surkhab or Vakhsh, a 
right-hand tributary of the Amu-darya (Oxus), On the N , border 
run the Hissar and Zarafshan mountains, and on the S. border 
the Peter I. (Periokhlan) range (24,900 ft.). The area is 8000 
sq. m. and the population about 60,000 — five-sixths Tajiks, the 
rest Kara-kirghiz. With the neighbouring lands Karateghin has 
no communication except during summer, that is, from May t(» 
September. The winter climate is extremely severe ; snow begins 
to fall in October and it is May before it disappears. During the 
warmer months, however, the mountain sides are richly clothed 
with the foliage of maple, mountain ash, apple, pear and walnut 
trees; the orchards furnish, not only apples and pears, but 
peaches, cherries,. mulberries and apricots; and the farmers grow 
sufficient com to export. Both cattle and horses are of a small 
and hardy breed. Rough woollen cloth and mohair are woven by 
the natives, who also make excellent fire-arms and other weapons^ 
Gold is found in various places and there are salt-pits in the moun- 
tains. The chief town, Harm or Garm, is a place of some 2000 
I inhabitants, situated on a hill on the right bank of the Surkhab. 

The native princes, who (!laimed to be descended from Alex- 
ander the Great, were till 1868 practically independent, though 
their allegiance was claimed in an ineffective way by Khokand, 
but eventually Bokhara took advantage of their intestine feuds 
to .secure their real submission in 1877. 

KARAULI, or Kerowlee, a native state of India, in the 
Rajputana agency. Area, 1242 sq, m.; pop. (1901), 156,786; 
estimated revenue about £330,000. Almost the entire territory 
is composed of hills and broken ground, but there are no lofty 
peaks, the highest having an elevation of less than 1400 ft. above 
sea-level. The Chambal river flows along the sou th-ea.st boundary 
of the state. Iron ore and building stone comprise the mineral 
resources. The prevailing agricultural products are millets, 
which form the staple food of the people. The only manufactures 
consist of a little weaving, dyeing, wood-turning and stone- 
cutting. The principal imports are piece good.s, salt, sugar, 
cotton, buffaloes and bullocks; the exports rice and goats. The 
feudal aristocracy of the state consists of Jadu Rajputs connected 
with the ruling hou.se. They pay a tribute in lieu of constant 
military service, but in case of emergency or on occasions of state 
display they are bound to attend on the chief with their retainers. 
The maharaja is the head of the clan, which claims descent from 
Krishna. Maharaja Bhanwar Pal Deo, who was lx)rn in 1862 
and succeeded in 1866, was appointed G.C.I.E. in 1897, on the 
occasion of Queen Victorians diamond jubilee. 

The town of Karaitu had a population in 1901 of 23,482. It 
dates from 1348, and is well situated in a position naturally 
defended by ravines on the north and cast, while it is further 
protected by a great wall. The palace of the maharaja is a 
handsome block of buildings dating mainly from the middle 
of the i8th century. 

KAREN, one of the chief hill ra(!e.s of Burma. The Karen.s 
inhabit the central Pegu Yoma range, forming the watershed 
between the Sittang and Irrawaddy rivers, the Paunglaung 
range between the Sittang and the Salween, and the eastern 
slopes of the Arakan Yoma mountains to the west of the Irra- 
waddy delta. They are supposed to be the descendant.^ of 
Chinese tribes driven southwards by the pressure of the Shan 
races, before they were again made to retire into the hills by the 
expansion of the M6n power. Their own traditions ascribe their 
onginal home to the west of the sandy desert of Golji stretching 
between China and Tibet. According to the census of 1901 they 
numbered in all 727,235 person.s within British India, divided 
into the Sgaw, 86,434, ^he Pwo, 174,070, and the Bghai, 4936, 
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while 457^355 ^ returned bs ** umpedfied/’ The Sgaw^and 
Pwo are coU^tively ^knewn ?£he White and ehi^y 

inhabit British iteo^itoiy. Thcy-take their name fnxn Hie coUmr 
of their clothes. TheB^xai^tir '' Bied Karens/' who a;vei8U|i|jp{ned^ 
by some to be an entirely distinct race, chiefly inhabit the 
mdepeadent iiiB staie df Koren'^i (fje.). The Karen is of a 
squarerlaiild tlHinAhe Barmffia, liisskth is fairer, and he has inoce 
of the Mn ng oMan obliqiiity of the eyes. In character also the 
people differ from the Burmese* They are singularly devoid of 
humonir, they tcre stoUd and cautions, and lack altogether the 
%ht gaiety md fascination of the Burmese* They are noted lor 
trutUfulneas and chastity, but are dirty and addicted to dirtnk. 
The White Karens furnish perhaps the most notable kistanoe 
of conversion to Christianity of any native race in (the British 
empire. iPrepared by ^prophecies current among them, and by 
ciTrious traditions tof a hibUcal dwvour, in addition to their an- 
tagonism to thedonnimBnt Burmese, they embraced with fervour 
the new creed brought to them by the missionaries, so that out 
of the T47y5S5 Christiams in Burma according to the census of 
1901 upwB^s of a hundred thousand were Karens. The Red 
Karens differ considerably from the White Karens. Tliey are 
the wildest andmost lawless of tihe so-called Karen tribes. Every' 
male i)elonging to the dan used to have the rising sun tattooed 
in bright vermBion on his!back. The men are small and widened, 
but athletic, amd have broad reddish-brown faces. Their dress 
consbts of a ihort pair of breeches, usually of a reddish colour, 
with black and white stripes interwoven perpendicularly or like 
a tartan, and a handkerefeef is tied round the head. The Karen 
ianguage is tonal, and belongs to the Siamese-Chinese liranGh of 
the ind(iHChineBe)fam 3 y. 

See D. M. Smetfton, The Loyal Karens of Burma (XB87) ; J. Nisbdt, 
Bfierma nndor BtiHsk “Huh (1901) ; M. aod H. Ferrars, Burma (1900) ; 
and OX'onnor Scott, The Silken East (1904). (J. G. Sc.) 

KARBN-NI9 the country of the Red Karens, a collection of 
amail states, formerly independent, l)ul now feudatory to Burma. 
It tis situat^ approximately between iP/' 50' and 79'' 55' N, and 
between 97“ 10' and 97" 50' E. The tract is bounded on the N. 
by the Shan States of Mdng Fai, Hsatung and Mawkmai ; on the 
E. by Siam; on the S. by the I^pun distiict of Lower Burma; 
and on the W. a stretch of mciuntainous country, inhabited by 
Bre and various oUier small tribes, formerly in a state of 
independence, divides it from the districts of Toungoo and 
Yamcthin. It is divided in a general way into eastern and 
western Karen-r^i; the former consisting of one state, Gantara- 
wadi, with an approximate area of 2500 sq. m.; the latter of 
the four small states of Ky^ebogyi, area about 350 sq. m. ; Raw-* 
lake, aoo sq. m.; Nammekon, 50 sq. m.; and Naungpalc, about 
50 sq. m. The small states of western Karen -ni were formcrly 
^ subject to Bawlake, but Hie subordinaiion has now ceased. 
Karen-ni consigUof two w'idely differing tracts of country, which 
roughly mark now, and formerly actuary did mark, the division 
into east and wast. Gantarawadi has, howTver, encroached 
westwards beyond the boundaries whidr nature would assign to 
h. The first of these two divisions is the southern portion of the 
valley of the Upilu, or Balu stream, an open, fairly level plain^ 
well watered and in some parts swampy. The second division 
is a series of chains of hills, intersected by deep valleys, through 
which run the two main rivers, tiie Sahveen and the Pawn, and 
their feeder .streams. Many of the latter arc dried up in the hot 
season and only flow freely during the rains. The wlx>le countr>' 
being hiUy, the most conspicuous ridge is (tlmt lying between the 
Pawn and the Salween, which has an average altitude of 5000 ft. 
It is (Tossed by sever^ tracks, passable for pajck-anina^, the 
most b use being the road between Sawlon, the capital of Gantata- 
w'adi and Man Maii. The principal peak cast of the Salween is 
on the Loi Lan ricige, 7109 ft. above mean sea-leveL Parts of 
this ridge form the boundary between eastern Karen-ni and 
Mawkmai on the we.sl and Siam on Uie east. It falls ^way 
rapidly to the south, and at Pang Salang is crossed at a he^ht 
of S200 ft. by the road from Hsataw to Mehawi^lisawn. West of 
the Balu valley the continuation of the eastern run of ibe.Myelat 
plateau rises Loi Nangpa to about 5000 ft The Nam Pawn 


is a iavge river, with an average breadth of xoo yds., but as 
untMtvigable to its roc^ bed. Even timber cannot rbe 

floated downit without the assistanceof .elepbantSi. TbeSalween 
throtighoiiit Karen-ni is navigated by lairfe native craft. Its 
tributary, the Me Pai, on^he eastern ^nk, is navigable .as far as 
Mehaiwnghsaiwn Siamese territory. Balu stream flows 
ouiiof tl^'kole lake, and is navigable freon that point .to close on 
Lawpita, where it sinks into the ground in a marsh or suceessson 
of itmnd holes. Itsbre^h averages ,50 yds., .and its depth is 
15 ft. in some pkoes. 

The chief tribes are the Red Karens!(a4p43), Bros (3500), and 
Padaungs .(;|867). Totd revenue, Rs, 371000. M n^nt of ' the 
British goveiaunent, with a iguard of mili/tary police, is posted gt 
the vill^ of rLoiktf^., Little of the history of the R^ Karens 
is known; but it appears to be generally admitted that Bawlake 
was originally tkeehief stateof the whole country, east and west, 
but eastern Karen-ni under Papaw-gyi ear^ became the most 
'|>owerful. Slaving Taids far jinto the .Shan states brought on 
invasions from Burma, w^hkh, however, were not very successfufl. 
Eastern Karen-ni was never reduced until Savdapaw, having 
defied the British government, was overcome and deposed by 
General Collett in the begging of 1B89. Sawlawi was then 
appointed myoza, and received a jafiod, cn* patent of appoint- 
menl, on the same terms as the chiefs of the Shan states. The 
independence of the Western Karen-ni states had been 
gimranteed by the British government in a treaty with King 
‘Mindon in (1^875. Thty were, however, fonnany recognized as 
feudatories in 1892 and were presented with iMirrads on the 23rd 
of Januar}' of that year. Gantarawadi pays a regular tribute of 
Rb. 5000 yearly, whertia.s. these ohieflets pay an annual air, 
or nutzur^ of about Rs. a 00. They are forbkidm to carry out 
a sentence of death passed (m a criminal without the sant'tion of 
the superintendent of the southern Shan states, but otherwise 
retain nearly all their customary law. 

Tin, or what is called tin, is worked in Bawlake. It appears, 
however, to be very unpure. Jt is worked intermittently by White 
Karens on the upi>cr waters of the Hkemapyn atream. Rubias, 
Hi)inels and other stones are found in the upp<T Xu valley and in the 
west of Nammekon state, but they are of inferior quality. The 
trade in teaik is the cliiet Or only source of Wealth «n Karen-ni. 
The largest and most im^ptani forests are those on the Idft ibsnk 
of the Salween. Olliers lie on both banks of llie Nam Fawn, and 
in western Kuren-ni on the Nam Tu. The yearly out- turn is 
estimated at over 20,000 logs, and forast ofTKicrs have es^titnated 
that an annual ont-turn of 9000 logs wight -he kepi tip withont 
'hiiur>' to the fore.sts. Some quaavbity of catch fs (ucpcffted, as aho 
fftaclr-lac, wldch the Ked Karens gp:^ so os to foster the production. 
Other viiiuaA>le forest; produce exists, bat is not exported. Rice, 
areca-nuts, and betel- vine leaf are the chief a^icultiiral products. 
The Red Karen women weave their oWn and their husbands' 
clothing . A characteri.<;tic 'manufacture is ’ the pMf jot Karen metal 
drum, whic^ is made at Ngwedaung. These arums am from to 
^ ft. across the l>oss, with suleaof ab^t tl^ same d^th. 'Pbe sound 
is out of proportion to the metal used, and 4S inferior to that of the 
Shan and Burmese gongs. Tt fs thOu^t* that the popnlatien 'of 
Karen-ni is steadily deoreasing. Tlio jbibtii-tbJte of <tlie pec^e is 
considered to exceed the death- ra 4 e by very flittle,. aiid the Red 
Karen liabit of life is most unwholesome. Numbers have enlisted 
in the Burma police, bi!it there are v^nohs opinions as to their 
value, (J- G. Sc.) 

KAItMCAL» a French settlement in India, situated on the 
south-east coast, within tlie limits of Xanjore district, wkh an 
area of 53 sq. and a population (iqox) of 56,395. The site 
was promi.sed to the French by the Tanjore raja in 1738, in 
return for services rendered, but was only obtained by them by 
force in 1739. It was captured by the &itidi in 1760, restored 
in 1765, again taken In 1768, and finally restored in 1817. The 
town is neatly built on one of the mouths of the Cauvery, and 
carries on a brisk trade with Ceylon, exporting rice and importing 
chiefly European articles and timber,. A chef de V administration, 
subordinate to the government at Pondicherty, is in cbaige of 
the settlement, and there is a tribunal of first instance. 

KABU, a village of British India, in ^he Poona district of the 
Bombay presideacy, faxnous for its rpek oaves^ Pop. (ipo;), 
903. The great cave ol Karli is tl^y Fei;gussQn to l^ without 
exception the largest and finest chaitya cave in India; it was 
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excavated at a time the style was in its greatest purity, 
and is ipUndidly preserved. The great fAntlya haU is is6 ft. 
long, 45 ft. 7 in. wide, and aboot 46 ft. high. Arowofocnamental 
columns rises on eitW skle to the ribbed teak roof, and at the 
far end of the mm isa ninssm dagoba. Datingfamm the bqgin- 
ntag of the Christian era or earher, this cave has a wooden roof, 
which rq>eats the pattern of the walls, and which Fergusson 
considers to be part of the original design. Since wood rapidly 
deteriorates in India owing to the climate and the ravages of 
white ants, the state of {reservation of this roof is remaricaUe. 

KARMWITZ# or Carlowxtz ( Hv^arian, Katidena ; Croatian, 
Kafi& 0 ci)f a city of CroatiaHSiavonia, in the county of Syrmia; 
on the right ba^ of the Danube, and on the railway from Peter- 
wardein, 6 m. N.W. to Belgrade. Pop. (1900), 5643. Kar- 
lowita is the seat of an Orthodox metro^litan, and has several 
dmrchcs and schools, and a hospital. The fruit-farms and 
via^ards of the FruSka Gora, a range of hills to the south, yield 
excellent plain brandy and red wine. An obelisk at Shuikamen, 
13 m. £. by S,, commemorates the defeat of the Turks by Louis 
of Baden, in 1691. The treaty of Karlowitz, between Austria, 
Turkey, Poland and Venice, was concluded in 1699; in 1848- 
1849 headquarters of Servian opposition to 

Hungary. It was included, until 1881, in the Military Frontier. 

KMLSKROHA [Caslsckona], a seafwrt of Sweden, on the 
Baltic coast, chief town of the district (Idn) of filekinge, and head- 
quarters of the Swedish navy. Pop. (1900), 23,955. 
pleasantly situated upon islands and the roaUand, 290 m. S.S. W. 
of Stockholm by rail. The harbour i$ capacious and secure, 
with a sufficient depth of water for the largest vessels. It has 
three entrances; the principal, and the only one practicable for 
large veasels, is to the south of the town, and is defended by two 
strong forts, at Drottningskar on the island of Aspo, and on the 
islet of Kungshobn. The dry docks, of great extent, are cut out 
of the solid gmnite. There is slip-accommodation for large 
vesseb. Karlskrona is the seat of the Royal Naval Society, 
has a navy-arsenal and hospital, and naval and other .schools. 
Clvaries Xll., the founder of the town as naval headquarters 
(1680), is commemorated by a bronze statue (1897). There arc 
factories for naval equipnents, galvanized metal goods, felt hats, 
canvas, leather and nee, and breweries and granite quarries. 
B^xports are granite and timber; imports, coal, dour, provisions, 
hides and machinery. 

KARLSRUHE, or Caiu.sruhx, a city of Germany, ciq)itai of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, 33 m. S.W. of Heidelberg, on the 
railway Frankfort-on-Main-B^l, and 39 m. N.W. of Stuttgart. 
Pop. (X895), It stands on an elevated 

plain, 5 m. E. of the Rhine and on the fringe of tlie Hardtwald 
forest. Karlsruhe takes its name from Karl Wilhelm, margrave 
of Baden, who, owing to disputes with the citizens of Durlach, 
erected here in 1715 a huntmg seat, around which the town has 
been built. The city is sunrounded by beautiful parks and 
gardens. The palace (Schloss), built in 1 751-1776 on the site 
of the previous erection of 1715, is a plain building in the old 
French style, composed of a centre and two wings, presenting 
nothing remarkable except the octagon tower (Bleiiurm), from 
the summit of which a splendid view of the city and surrounding 
country is obtained, and the marble saloon, in which the meridian 
of Cassini was fixed or drawn. In front of the palace is the 
Great Circle, a semicircular line of buildings, containing the 
government ofiices. From the palace the principal streets, 
fourteen in number, radiate in the form of an expanded fan, in a 
S.E., S. and S.W. direction, and are again intersected by parallel 
streets. This fan-lie plan of the older city has, however, been 
abandooned in the more modem extensions. Karlsruhe has 
several fine public squares, the principal of which are the 
Schlossplatz, with Schwanthaler’s statue of the grand duke 
Karl Friedrich in the centre, and the market square (Markt- 
platz), with a fountain and a statue of Louis, grand duke of 
Baden. In the centre of the R<»idelplatz is an obelisk in honour 
of the grand duke Karl Wilhelm. The finest street is the Kaiser- 
stcasse, running from east to west and having a length of a mile 
and a half and a uniform breadth of 72 ft. In it am. several of • 


the chief public hniklmgs, notably the technical high school, 
the acscnal and the post ofiice. Amoc^ other notable buildings 
ace the town ball; the theatre; the hall oi representatives; the 
mint; the joint museum of the grand-ducal aad coUec- 

tkn (natural history, archaeology, ethnology, art and a library 
of over 150,000 volumes); the palace oi the heir-appareDt, a late 
Rowssance building of 1^1-1896; the imperial honk (1893); ^ 
national indusitrial hall, with an exhibition of mariiinery ; the new 
law courts ; and the hail of fine arts, which shelters a good picture 
gallery. The city has six Evangelical and four Roman Cathalic 
Churches. The most noteworthy of these are the EvangdUcal 
town church, the burial-place of the margraves of Baden ; the 
Christuddrche, and the ^mharduslcirche. Karlsruhe possesses 
further the Zahringen museum of curiosities, which is in the left 
wing of the Schloss ; an architectural school (1891); industrial art 
school and museum; cadet school (1892); botanical and electro- 
technical institutes ; and horticultural and agricultural scbools. 
Of its recent public monuments may be mentioned one to Joseph 
Vk^or von &heflel (1826-1886); a bronze equestrian statue of 
the emperor William I. (1896); and a memorial of the 1870-71 
war. Karlsruhe is the headquarters of the XIY. German army 
corps. Since 1870 the industry of the dty has grown rapidly, 
as well as the dty itself. There are large railway workshops; 
and the principal branches of industry are the making of loco- 
motives, carriages, tools and mac^hinery, jewelry, furniture, 
gloves, cement, carpets, perfumery, tobacco and beer. There 
is an important arms factory. Maxau, on the Rliine, serves as 
the river port of Karlsrulie and i.s connected with it by a canal 
finished in T901. 

See Fecht, Geschichifi der Haupt- and Residensstadt Karlsruhe 
(Karlsruhe, 1887); F. von Wecch, Karlsruhe, GesckichU der Stadi 
und ihrer Verwailung (Karlsruhe, 1893-1904) ; Naehcr, Dis Umgebung 
der Residenz Karlsruhe (Karlsruhe, t888); and the annual Chtonilt 
der Haupt- und Restdemsladt Karlsrufui. 

KARLSTAD [Garlstad], a town of Sweden, the capital of the 
district {Um) of Vermland, on the island of Tingvulla under the 
northern shore of Lake Vener, 205 ra. W. of Stockholm by the 
Christiania railway. Pop. (1900), 11,869. The fine Klar River 
here enters the lake, descending from the mountains of the fron- 
tier. To the north-west lies the Fryksdal or valley of the Nors 
River, containing tliree beautiful lakes and fancifully named the 

Swe^sh Switzerland.'’ In this and other parts of the district 
are numerous iron- works. Karlstad was foiuided in 1584. it 
is the seat of a bishop and 1 ms a cathedral. Trade is carried on 
by way of the lake and the Gota canal. There are mechanical 
works, match factories and stockinet factories, and a mineral 
spring rich in iron, the water of which is bottled for export. 
Under the constitution of united Sweden and Norway, in the 
event of the necessity of electing a Regent and the disagree- 
ment of the parliaments of the two countries, Karlstad was 
indicated as the meeting-place of a delegacy for tlie purpose. 
Here, on tlie 31st of August 1905, the coniference met to decide 
upon the severance of the union between Sweden axid Norway, 
the delegates concluding their work on the 23rd of September. 

KARLSTADT, or Carcstadt (Hungarian, Kdrolyvdfos ; Croa- 
tian, Karlavac), a royal free city, municipality and garrison town 
in the county of .^ram, Croatia-Slavonia; standing on hilly 
ground beside the river Kulpa, which here receives the Korana 
and the Dobra. Pop. (1900), 7396. Karlstadt is on the railway 
from Agram to Fiume. It consists of the fortress, now obsolete, 
the inner town and the suburbs. Besides the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox churches, its chief building.s are the Branciscan 
monastery, law-courts and several large schools, including one 
for milits^ cadets. Karlstadt ba.s a considerable transit trade 
in grain, wine, spirits and honey, and manufactures the liqueur 
called foso^Ho, 

KARMA, sometimes written Karman, a Sanskrit noun (from 
the root kfi, to do), meaning deed or action. In addition to this 
simple meaning it has abo, both in the philosophical and the 
colloquial speech of India a technical meaning, denotii^ a 
person's deeds as determining his future lot.” This is not 
merely in the vague sense that on the whole good will be rewarded 
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aad evil punished^ hut that every single act must work out to 
the uttermost its inevitable conse(^enceSj and receive its retribu- 
tion^ however many ages the process may require. Every part 
of the materia] diverse — ^man, woman^ insect, tree, stone, or 
whatever it be — ^is the dwelling of an eternal spirit that is working 
out its destiny, and while receiving reward and punishment for 
the ps^t is laying up reward and punishment for the future. 
This view of existence as an endless and concomitant sowing and 
reaping is accepted by learned and unlearned alike as accounting 
for those inequalities in human life which might otherwise lead 
men to doubt the justice of God. Every act of every person has 
not only a moral value producing merit or demerit, but also an 
inherent power which works out its fitting reward or punishment. 
To the Hindu this does not make heaven and hell unnecessary. 
These two exist in many forms more or less grotesque, and after 
death the soul passes to one of them and there receives its due; 
but that existence too is marked by desire and action, and is 
therefore productive of merit or demerit, and as the soul is thus 
still entax^led in the meshes of karma it must a||[ain assume an 
earthly garb and continue the strife. Salvation is to the Hindu 
simply deliverance from the power of karma, and each of the 
philosophic systems has its own method of obtaining it. The 
last book of the Laws of Manu deals with karmaphdatn, “ the 
fruit of kejma,** and gives many curious details of the way in 
which sin is punished and merit rewarded. The origin of the 
doctrine cannot be traced with certainty, but there is little doubt 
that it is post-vedic, and that it was readily accepted by Buddha 
in the 6th century b.c. As he did not believe in the existence of 
soul he had to modify the doctrine (see Buddhism). 

kArmAN, JbZSEF (1769-1795), Hungarian author, was 
bom at Losonez on the 14th of March 17^, the son of a Cal- 
vinist pastor. He was educated at Losonez and Pest, whence he 
migrated to Vienna. There he made the acquaintance of the 
beautiful and eccentric Countess Markovics, who was for a time 
his mistress, but she was not, as has often been supposed, the 
heroine of his famous novel Fanni Hagyomdnai (Fanny’s testa- 
ment). Subsequently he settled in Pest as a lawyer. His sensi- 
bility, social charm, liberal ideas (he was one of the earliest of 
the Magyar freemasons) and personal beauty, opened the doors 
of the l^st houses to him. He was generally known as the 
Pest Alcibiades, and was especially at home in the salons of the 
Prote.stant magnates. In 1792, together with Count Rdday, he 
founded the first theatrical society at Buda. He maintained that 
Pest, not Pressburg, should be the literary centre of Hungary, 
and in 1794 founded the first Hungarian quarterly, Urania, 
but it met with little support and ceased to exist in 1795, after 
three volumes had appeared. Kirman, who had long been 
suffering from an incurable disease, died in the same year. 
The most important contribution to Urania was his sentimental 
novel, Fanni Hagyomdnai, much in the style of La nouoelle 
Heldise and Werther, the most exquisite product of Hungarian 
prose in the i8th century and one of the finest psychological 
romances in the literature. KdrmAn also wrote two satires and 
fragments of an historical novel, while his literary programme is 
set forth in his dissertation Anefnzet csinosoddsa. 

Karmen's collected works were published in Abafi's Hemxeti 
Kdnyvtdr (Pest, 1878), &c., preceded by a life of K6,rm&n. See 
F. Ba^th, Joseph Kdrmdn (Hung., Vas. Ujs, 1874); Zsolt Bodthy, 
article on K&rmdn in Kipes Irodalomtdrtenet (Budapest, 1894). 

(R. N. B.) 

KARNAKy a village in Upper Egypt (pop. 1907, 12,585), 
which has given its name to the northern half of the ruins of 
Thebes on the east bank of the Nile, the southern being known 
as Luxor (^.v.). The Kamak ruins comprise three great enclo- 
sures built of crude brick. The northernmost and smallest of 
these contained a temple of the god Mont, built by Amenophis 
HI., and restored by Rameses II. and the Ptolemies. Except 
a well-preserved gateway dating from the reign of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes I., little more than the plan of the foundations is traceable. 
Its axis, the line of which is continued beyod the enclosure wall 
by an avenue of sphinxes, pointed down-stream (N.E.). The 
southern enclosure contained a temple of the goddess Mut, also 
built by Amenophis III., and almost as ruinous as the last, hut 
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on a much larger scale. At the back is the sacred lake in the 
shape of a horse-shoe. The axis of the temple runs approxi- 
mately northward, and is continued by a great avenue of rams 
to the southern pylons of the central enclosure. Thi.s last is of 
vast dimensions, forming approximately a square of 1500 ft., 
and it contains the greatest of all known temples, the Kamak 
temple of Ammon (see Architecture, sect. ** Egyptian,” with 
plan). 

Inside and outside each of these enclosures there were a number 
of subsidiary temples and shrines, mostly erected by individual 
kings to special deities. The triad of Thebes was formed by 
Anunon, his wife Mut and their son Khons. The large temple 
of Khons is in the enclosure of the Ammon temple, and the temple 
of Mut, as already stated, is connected with the latter by the 
avenue of rams. The Mont temple, on the other hand, is isolated 
from the others and turned away from them; it is smaller than 
that of Khons. Mont, however, may perhaps be considered a 
special god of Thebes; he certainly was a great god from very 
ancient times in the immediate neighbourhood, his seats being 
about 4 m. N.E. at Medamot, the ancient Madu, and about 10 m. 
S.W. on the west bank at Hermonthis. 

It is probable that a temple of Ammon existed at Kamak 
under the Old Kingdom, if not in the prehistoric age; but it 
was unimportant, and no trace of it has been discovered. Slight 
remains of a considerable temple of the Middle Kingdom survive 
behind the shrine of the great temple, and numbers of fine 
statues of the twelfth and later dynasties have been found; two 
of these were placed against the later seventh pylon, while a 
large number were buried in a great pit, in the area behind that 
pylon, which has yielded an enormous number of valuable and 
interesting monuments reaching to the age of the Ptolemies. 
The axis of the early temple lay from E. to W., and was followed 
by the main line of the later growth; but at the beginning of the 
eighteenth dynasty, Amenophis 1 . built a temple south of the 
west front of the old one, and at right angles to it, and thus 
started a new axis which was later developed in the series of 
pylons Vll.-X., and the avenue to the temple of Mut. The 
Vlllth pylon in particular was built by Hatshepsut, probably 
as an approach to this temple of Amenophis, but eventually 
Tethmosis III. cleared the latter away entirely, Thebes was 
then the royal residence, and Ammon of Kamak was the great 
god of the state. Tethmosis I. built a court round the temple 
of the Middle Kingdom, entered through a pylon (No. V,), and 
later added the pylon No. IV. with obelisks in front of it. Hat- 
shepsut placed two splendid obelisks between the Pylons IV, 
and V., and built a shrine in the court of Tethmosis L, in front 
of the old temple. Tethmosis III., greatest of the Pharaohs, 
remodelled the buildings about the obelisks of his unloved sister 
with the deliberate intention of hiding them from view, and 
largely reconstructed the surroundings of the courts At a later 
date, after his wars were over, he altered Hatshepsut’s sanctuary, 
engraving on the walls about it a record of his campaigns; to 
this time also is to be attributed the erection of a great festival 
hall at the back of the temple. The small innermost pylon 
(No. VI.) is likewise the work of Tethmosis III, Amenophis 
III., though so great a builder at Thebes, seems to have contented 
himself with erecting a great pylon (No. III.) at the west end. 
The closely crowded succession of broad pylons here suggests 
a want of space for westward expansion, and this is perhaps 
explained by a trace of a quay found by Legrain in 1905 near the 
southern line of pylons; a branch of the Nile or a large canal 
may have limited the growth. As has been stated, Tethmosis 
HI, continued on the southern axis; he destroyed the temple of 
Amenophis T. and erected a larger pylon (No, VIL) to the north 
of Hatshepsut’s No. VIII, To these Haremheb added two 
great pylons and the long avenue of ram-figures, changing the 
axis slightly so as to lead direct to the temple of Mut built by 
Amenophis III. All of these southern pylons are well spaced. 
In the angle between these pylons and the main temple was 
the great rectangular sacred lake. By this time the temple of 
Kamak had attained to little more than half of its ultimate 
length from east to west. 
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With the XIXth Dynasty there is a notable change, perhaps 
due to the filling of the hypothetical canal. No more was added 
on the southern line of building, but westward Rameses I. 
erected pylon No. 11 . at an ample distance from that of 
Amenophis III., and Seti 1 . and Rameses II. utilized the space 
between for their immense Hall of Columns, one of the most 
celebrated achievements of Egyptian architecture. The mate- 
rials of which the pylon is composed bear witness to a temple 
having stood near by of the heretic and unacknowledged kings 
of the XVlIIth Dynasty. Haremheb^s pylon No. IX. was like- 
wise constructed out of the ruins of a temple dedicated by 
Amenophis IV. (Akhenaten) to the sun-god Harmakhis. 
Rameses III. built a fine temple, still well preserved, to Ammon 
at right angles to the axis westward of pylon No. II. ; Sheshonk I. 
(Dynasty XXII.) commenced a great colonnaded court in front 
of the pylon, enclosing part of this temple and a smaller triple 
shrine built by Seti 11. In the centre of the court Tirhaka 
(Tirhaka, Dynasty XXV.) set up huge columns 64 ft, high, 
rivalling those of the central aisle in the Hall of Columns, for 
some building now destroyed. A vast unfinished pylon at the 
wxst end (No. I.), 370 ft. wide and 142^ ft. high, is of later date 
than the court, and is usually attributed to the Ptolemaic age. 
It will be observed that the successive pylons diminish in size 
from the outside inwards. Portions of the solid crude-brick 
scaffolding are still seen banked against this pylon. About 100 
metres west of it is a stone quay, on the platform of whicli stood 
a pair of obelisks of Seti II.; numerous graffiti recording the 
height of the Nile from the XXIst to the XXVIth Dynasties 
are engraved on the quay. 

Besides the kings named above, numbers of others contributed 
in greater or less measure to the building or decoration of the 
colossal temple. Alexander the Great restored a chamber in the 
festival hall of Tethmosis III., and Ptolemy Soter built the central 
shrine of granite in the name of Philip Arrhidaeus. The walls 
throughout, as usually in Egyptian temples, are covered with 
scenes and inscriptions, many of these, such as those which record 
the annals of Tethmosis III., the campaign of Seti 1 . in Syria, the 
exploit of Rameses II. at the battle of Kadesh and his treaty with 
the Hittites,and the dedication of Sheshonk\s victories to Ammon, 
are of ^eat historical importance. Several large stelae with 
interestmg inscriptions have been found in the ruins, and statues 
of many ages of workmanship. In December 1903 M. Legrain, 
who has been engaged for several years in clearing the temple 
area systematically, first tapped an immense deposit of colossal 
statues, stelae and other votive objects large and small in the 
space between pylon No. VII. and the great hypostyle hall. 
After three seasons* work, much of it in deep water, 750 large 
monuments have been extracted, while the small hgures, &c., 
in bronze and other materials amount to nearly 20,000. The 
value of the find, both from the artistic and historical stand- 
points, is immense. The purpose of the deposit is still in 
doubt; many of the objects are of the finest materials and 
finest workmanship, and in perfect preservation : even precious 
metals are not absent. Multitudes of objects in wood, ivory, 
&c., have decayed beyond recovery. That all were waste pieces 
seems incredible. They are found lying in the utmost confusion ; 
in date they range from the Xllth Dynasty to the Ptolemaic 
period. 

The inundation annually reaches the floor of the temple, and 
the saltpetre produced from the organic matter about the ruins, 
annually melting and crystallizing, has disintegrated the soft 
sandstone in the lower courses of the walls and the lower drums 
and bases of the columns. There is moreover no solid foundation 
in any part of the temple* Slight falls of masonry have taken 
place from time to time, and the accumulation of rubbish was 
the only thing that prevented a great disaster. Repairs, often 
on a large scale, have therefore gone on side by side with the 
clearance, especially since the fall of many columns in the great 
hall in 1899. columns which fell in that year were 

re-erected by 1908. 

The temple of Khons, in the S. W. comer of the great enclosure, 
is approached by an avenue of rams, and entered through a fine 
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pylon erected by Euergetes I. It was built by Rameses 111. 
and his successors of the XXth Dynasty, with Hrihor of 
Dynasty XXL Excavations in the opposite S.E. comer havt? 
revised flint weapons and other sepulchral remains of the 
earliest periods, proving that the history of Theb^ goes back 
to a remote antiquity. 

See Baedeker's Handbook for Egypt; also Description de V&gypie, 
Atlas, Antiquitis (tome iii.) ; A. Mariette, Kamak, Etude topographtme 
et archdotogique; L. Borchardt, Xur Baugeschichte des Amonstempeh 
von Kamak ; c;. Legrain in Hecueil des travaux rilati/s 4 Varch. ^gypt., 
vol. xxvii. &c.; and reports in Annales du service des antiquiUs dc 
VEgypte, (F. Ll. G.) 

KARNAL» a town and district of British India, in the Delhi 
division of the Punjab. The town is 7 m. from the right bank 
of the Jumna, with a railway station 76 m. N. of Delhi. Pop. 
(1901), 23,559. There are manufactures of cotton cloth and 
boots, besides considerable local trade and an annual horse 
fair. 

The District op Karnal stretches along the right bank 
of the Jumna, north of DelJii. It is entirely an alluvial plain, 
but is crossed by the low uplift of the watershed between the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. Area, 3153 sq. m.; pop. 
(1901), 883,225, showing an incrca.se of nearly 3 % in the decade. 
The principal crops are millets, wheat, pulse, rice, cotton and 
sugar-cane. There are several factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton. The district is traversed by the Delhi-Dmballa-Kalka 
railway, and also by the Western Jumna canal. It suffered from 
famine in 1896-1897, and again to some extent in 1899-1900. 

No district of India can boast of a more ancient history than 
Kama], as almost every town or stream is connected with the 
legends of the Mahabharata* The town of Karnal itself is said 
to owe its foundation to Raja Kama, the mythical champion of 
the Kauravas in the great war which forms the theme of the 
national epic. Panipat, in the south of the district, is said to 
have been one of the pledges demanded from Duryodhana by 
Yudisthira as the price of peace in that famous conflict. In 
historical times the plains of Panipat have three times proved 
the theatre of battles which decided the fate of Upper India. It 
was here that Ibrahim Lodi and his vast host were defeated in 
1526 by the veteran army of Baber; in 1556 Akbar reasserted the 
claims of his family on the same battlefleld against the Hindu 
general of the house of Adil Shah, which had driven the heirs 
of Baber from the throne for a brief interval; and at Panipat 
too, on the 7th of January 1761, the Mahratta confederation 
was defeated by Ahmad Shah Durani. During the troublous 
period which then ensued the Sikhs managed to introduce them- 
selves, and in 1767 one of their chieftains, Desu Singh, appro- 
priated the fort of Kaithal, which had been built during the 
reign of Akbar. His descendants, the bhais of Kaithal, were 
reckoned amongst the most important Cis-Sutlej princes. 
Different portions of this district have lapsed from time to time 
into the hands of the British. 

KAROLYI, ALOYS, ("ount (1825-1889), Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatist, was born in Vienna on the 8th of August 1825. The 
greatness of the Hungarian family of KArolyi dates from the 
time of Alexander KArolyi (166S-1743), one of the generals of 
Francis KAkoezy II, , who in 1711 negotiated the peace of 
SzatmAr between the insurgent Hungarians and the new king, 
the emperor Charles VI,, was made a count of the Empire in 
1712, and subsequently became a field marshal in the imperial 
army. Aloys KArolyi entered the Austrian diplomatic service, 
and was attached successively to embassies at variou.s European 
capitals. In 1858 he was sent to St Petersburg on a special 
mission to seek the support of Russia against Napoleon III. 
He was ambassador at Berlin in 1866 at the time of the rupture 
between Prussia and Austria, and after the Seven Weeks’ War 
was charged with the negotiation of the preliminaries of peace 
at Nikolsburg. He was again .sent to Berlin in 1871, acted 
as second plenipotentiary at the Berlin congress of 1878, and 
was sent in the .same year to London, where he represented 
Austria for ten years. He died on the 2nd of December 1889 
at TAtmegyer. 
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KARC8S, a cloak made of sheepskin, or the hide of other 
animals, with the hair left on. It is properly confined to the 
coat of skin without sleeves worn by the Hottentots and Bush* 
men of South Africa. These karosses are now often replaced 
by a blanket. Their chiefs wore karosses of the skin of the wild 
rat, leopard or caracal. The word is also loosely applied to the 
cloaks of leopard-skin worn by tlie chiefs and principal men of 
the Kaffir tribes. Kaross is probably either a genuine Hottentot 
word, or else an adaptation of the Dutch huras (Portuguese 
coura(a), a cuirass. In a vocabulary dated 1673 karos is 
described as a “ corrupt Dutch word.** 

KARR» JEAN BAPTISTE ALPHONSE (1808-1890), French 
critic and novelist, was born in Paris, on the a4th of November 
1808, and after being educated at the College Bourbon, became a 
teadicr there. In 1832 he published a novel, Sous Us tiUeulSf 
characterized by an attractive originality and a delightful 
freshness of personal sentiment. A second novel, Une heure trop 
tardf followed next year, and was succeeded by many other 
popular works. His Vendredi soir (1835) and Le Chemtn le plus 
court (1836) continued the vein of autobiographical romance 
with which he had made his first success. Gineviive (1838) is 
one of his best stories, and his Voyage autour de man jardin 
1845) deservedly popular. Others were Feu Brassier 
1848), and Fori en iheine (1853), which had some influence in 
stimulating educational reform. In 1839 Alphonse Kair, who 
was essentially a brilliant journalist, became editor of Le Figaro, 
to which he had l^en a con.stant contributor; and he also started 
a monthly journal, Les Guepes, of a keenly satirical tone, a 
publication which brought him the reputation of a somewhat 
bitter wit. His epigrams were frequently quoted; e,g, ‘‘plus 
9a change, plus c*cst la meme chose,*’ and, on the proposal to 
abolish capital punishment, je veux bien que messieurs les 
assassins commcncent.*’ In 1848 he founded J.e Journal, In 
385s he went to live at Nice, where he indulged hk predilections 
for floriculture, and gave his name to more than one new variety. 
Indeed he practically founded the trade in cut flowers on the 
Riviera. He was also devoted to fi.shing, and in Les Soiries de 
Sainie-Adresse (1853) and Au bord de la mer (i860) he made use 
of his experiences. His reminiscences, Livre de hord, were 
published in 1879-1880. He died at St Raphael (Var) on the 
29th of Septeml^r 1890. 

KkRRERf FELIX (1825-1903), Austrian geologist, wa.s t)orn 
in Venice on the nth of March 1825. He was educated in 
Vienna, and served for a time in the war department, but he 
retired from the public .service at the age of thirty-two, and 
devoted himself to sirience. He made especial studies of the 
Tertiary formations and fossils of the Vienna Basin, and investi- 
gated the geological relations of the thermal and other springs 
in that region. He became an authority on the foraminifera, 
on which subject he published numerou.s papers. He wrote 
also a little book entitled Der Boden der Haupstddte Europas 
(1881). He died in Vienna on the 19th of April 190 v 
KARROO, two extensive plateaus in the Cape province, 
S<iuth Africa, known respectively as the Great and Little Karroo. 
Karroo is a corruption of Karusa, a Hottentot word meaning 
dry, barren, and its use as a place-name indicates the character 
of the plateaus so designated. They form the two intermediate 
steps ** between the coast-lands and the inner plateau w»hich 
constitutes the large.st part of South Africa. The Little (also 
called Southern) Karroo is the table-land nearest the southern 
coast-line of the Cape, and is bounded north by the Zwaartoberg, 
which .separates it from the Great Karroo. From west to east 
the Little Karroo has a length of some 200 m., whilst it.s average 
width is 30 m. West of the Zwaarteberg the Little Karroo 
merges into the Great Karroo. Eastward it is limited by the 
hills which almost reach the ftea in the direction of St Francis 
and Algoa Bays. The Great Karroo is of much larger extent. 
Bounded south, as stated, by the Zwaarteberg, furthei’ east by 
the Zuurberg (of the coast chain), its north^n Unfit is the 
mountain range which, under various names, such as Nieuwveld 
and Sneeuwl^rg, forms the wall of the inner plateau. To 
the south-west and west it is bounded by the Hex River Moun- 


tains and the Cold Bokkeveld, eastward by the Great Fish 
River. West to east it extends fully 350 m. in a straight line, 
varyi^ in breadth from more than 80 to lesa than 40 in. Whilst 
the I^ittlc Karroo is divided by a chain of hills which run across 
it from east to west, and varies in altitude from 1000 to sooo ft, 
the Great Karroo has more the aspect of a vast plain and has 
a level of from 2000 to 3000 ft. The total area of the Karroo 
plateaus is stated to be over 100, oco sq. m. The plains are 
dotted with low ranges of kopjes. The chief characteristics of 
the Karroo are the absence of running water during a great part 
of the year and the consequent parched aspect of the country. 
There is little vegetation save stunted shrubs, such as the 
mimosa (which generally marks the river beds), wild pome- 
granate, and wax heaths, known collectively as Karroo bush. 
After the early rains the bush bursts into gorgeous purple and 
yellow blossoms and vivid greens, affording striking evidence of 
the fertility of the soil. Such parts of the Karroo as are 
under perennial irrigation are among the most productive lands 
in South Africa. Even the parched bush provides sufficient 
nourishment for millions of sheep and goats. There are also 
numerous ostrich farms, in particular in the districts of 
Oudtshoom and Ladismith in the IJttle Karroo, where lucerne 
grows with extraordinary luxuriance. The Karroo is admirably 
adapted to sufferers from pulmonary complaints. The dryness 
of the air tempers the heat of summer, which reaches in January 
a mean maximum of 87“ F., whilst July, the coldest month, 
has a mean minimum of 36'' F. A marked feature of tlie climate 
is the great daily range (ne^ly 30") in temperature; the Karroo 
towns are also subject to violent dust storms. Game, formerly 
plentiful, has been, with the exception of buck, almost exter- 
minated. In a looser sense the term Karroo is also used of the 
vast northern plains of the Cape which are part of the inner 
table-land of the continent, (See Cape Colony.) 

KARS, a province of Russian Transcaucasia, leaving the 
governments of Kutais and Tiff is on the N., those of Tiflis and 
Erivan on the E., and Asiatic Turkey on the S. and W. Its 
area amounts to 74x0 sq. m. It is a mountainous, or rather a 
highland, counter, being in reality a plateau, with ranges of 
mountains running across it. The northern border is formed 
by the Arzyan range, a branch of the Ajari Mts., which attains 
altitudes of over 9000 ft. in the south the Km-dagfa reach 
10,270 ft, in Mount Ala-dagh, and the Agry-dagh 10,720 ft. 
in Mount Ashokh; and in the middle Ailah-akhbar rises to 
10,21 5 ft. The passes which connect valley with valley often He 
at considerable altitudes, the average of those in the S.£. being 
9000 ft. Chaldir-gol (altitude 6520 ft.) and one or two other 
smaller lakes He towards the N.E.; the Chaldir-gol is overhung 
on the S.W. by the Kysyr-dagh (10470 ft.). The east side of 
the province is throughout demarcated by the Arp^hai, wliich 
receives from the right the Kars river, and as it leaves the 
province at its S.E. comer joins the Aras. The Kura rises within 
the province not far from the Kyi^r-dagh and flows across it 
westwards, then eastwards and north-eastwards, quitting it in 
the north-east. The winters are very severe. The towns of 
Kaghyshman (4620 ft.) and Si^kamish (7800 ft.) have a 
winter temperature like that of Finland, and at the latter place, 
with an annual mean (35'’ F.) equal to that of Hammerfest in 
the extreme north of Norway, the thermometer goes down in 
v/inter to 40*^ below zero and rises in summer to 99*. The annual 
mean temperature at Kars is 40*5" and at A^ahan, farther 
north, 37*. The Alpine meadows (yailas) reach up to 1000 ft. 
and afford excellent pasturage in spring and summer. The 
province is almost everywhere heavily forested. Firs and 
birches flourish as high as 7000 ft., and the vine up to above 
3000 ft. Cereals rip^ well, and barley and maize grow up to 
considerable altitudes. Large numbers of cattle and sheep are 
bred. Extensive deposits of salt occur at Kaghyshman and 
Olty. The population was 167,6x0 in 1883 and 292,863 in 1897. 
The estimated p^uktion in 1906 was 349,100. It is mixed. 
In remote antiquity the province was inhabited by Armenians, 
the ruins of wh^e capital, Ani, attest the ancknt prosperity of 
the countiy. To the Armenians succeeded the Turks, while 
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Kufds invttded the Alpine pasturages above the valley of the 
Aras; and after them KaSardians^ Qreassians^ Ossetes and 
Kara-papaks successively found a refuge in this highland region* 
After the Rtisso-Turtclsh War of i877-*y8, when this region was 
transferred to Russia by the treaty of Berlin, some 82^750 
Turks emigrated to Asia Minor, their places being taken by nOarly 
»a,ooo Armenians, Greeks and Russians. At the census of 
1897 the population consisted principally of Armenians (73400), 
Kuids (45,000), Greeks (52,600), Knra-papaks (30,000), Russians, 
Turks and Persians. The capital is Kars. Tlie province is 
divided Into four districts, the chief towns of which are Kars 
{q.v,)y Ardahan (pop. 800 in 1897), Kaghyshman (3435) and 
Olty. (j. T. Re.) 

KARS, a fortified town of Russian Transcaucasia, in the 
province of Kars, formerly at the head of a sanjak in the Turkish 
vilaycft of Ersserum. It is situated in 40'' 37' N. arid 43® 6' E., 
1S5 m. by rail S.W. of I’iflis, on a dark basalt spur of the Soghanli- 
dagh, above the deep ravine of Che Kars-chai, a sub-tributary 
of the Aras. Pop. (1878), 8672; (1^7), 20,891. There are 
three considerable suburbs— Orta-kapi to the S., Baifam Faeha 
to the E., and Timur Pasha on the western side of the river. 
At the N.W. corner of the town, overhanging the river, is the 
ancient citadel, in earlier times a strong^ military post, but 
completely commanded by the surrounding eminences. The 
place is, however, still defended by a ftrrt and batteries. There 
is a Toth-centUry cathedral, Kars being the see of a bJshf)p of 
the Orthodox Greek Church. Coarse woollens, carpets and felt 
are manufactured. 

{)uring the 9th and 10th centuries the seat of an independent 
Armenian principality, Kars was captured and destroyed by the* 
Seljuk Turles in the lith century, by the Mongols in the i3(h, and 
by Timur (Tamerlane) m 1387. Tlie citadel, it would appear, 
was built by Sultan Murad III. during the war with Persia, at 
the close of the lOth centufy. It was strong enough to with- 
stand a siege by Nadir Shah of Persia, in 1731, and in 1807 it 
successfully resisted tliC Russians. After a brave defence it sur- 
rendered on the 23rd of June r828 to the Russian general Cmmt 
I. F. Paskevfch, 11,000 men becoming prisoners of war. During 
the Crimean War the Turkish gari-ison, guided bv Gerieral 
Williams (Sir W. Fenwick Williams of Kars) and otfief foreign 
officers, kept the Rn.ssians at bay during a protracted riege; 
but, after the garrisdri had been devastated by cholera, and 
food had iitteny failed, riothirig was left but to capitulate 
(Nov. 1855). The fortress Was again stormed by the Russians 
in the war of t877-78, arid on its conclusion was trartsferred to 
Russia. 

See Kmety, Tht Defence of Hats (185^)), trartsfuferl from the 
H. A. Lake, Kms ai%d im in Russia (London, 

18516); and Natrat^ of the Defence of Kars (London, 1857); 
Dt Sandwiih, Narrative of the Siegs of Kars (London, 185^; 
C. B. Kormaiit Armenia and the Campaign of /S'/y (London, 1878); 
Gtfeene, Russian Army and its Cantpai^ns in Turkey (1879). 

KARSHlfy a town of Bokhara, in Central Asia, situated 96 m. 
S.E. of the city of Bokhara^ in a plain at the junction of tWb 
main, confluents of the Kashka-darya. It is a large and .strag- 
gling p^e, wiUl a citadel, and the population amounts t0‘ 
25,000. There are three colleges, and the Biki mosque is a firic 
building infaid with blbc and w^hite tiles. Along the river 
stretches a fitle promenade sheltered by poplars. Poppies and 
tobacco are grown; the tobat:co being deemed the best 

if! Central Asia. There is a considerable trade in grain; but the 
commerdar prosperity of Karshi is mainly due to its being a 
ifieetiiig-point for the toads from Samarkand, Bokhara, Hissar, 
Balkh and Maimana, arid serves as the market Where the 
Turkomans and U^begs dispose of their carpets, knives and fire- 
arms. Its coppersmims turn out excellent work. Karshi was 
a favourite remdenee of Timur (Tamerkne)v 

KAflrtff^ in physical gec^ the region -east of the northern 

part of the Adriatic. It is composed of high arid dry KiriostOne 
rUgesk The country is excessively faulted by a long series of 
paridlel' fractures that border the N.E. Adriartic and continue 
irfland that serieis steps which descend beneath the sea and‘ 
produce the series of Ibilg paraller islands off the coast of Triest' 


and along the Dalmatian shore. It has been shovim by E* Sucss 
{AnUite dfr Erie, vol i, pt. 2, ch. iii.) that the N. Adriatic is a 
stiffen dish that has descended along these fractui^ and folds, 
which are not uncommonly the scHine of earthquakes, shewing 
that these movements are still in progress. The crust is very 
much broken in consequence and the water sinks readily through 
the broken limestone rocks, which owing to their nature arc also 
very absorbent. The result is that the scenery is barren and 
desolate, and as this structure alw'ays, wherever found, gives 
rise to similar features, a landscape of this character is called a 
Kam landscape. The water running in tmderground channels 
dissolves and denudes away the underlying rock, producing 
great caves as at Adclsbcrg, and breaking the surface with 
sinks, potholes and unroofed chasms. The barren nature of a 
purely limestone country is seen in the treeless regions of some 
parts of Derbyshire, while the underground streams and sinks 
of parts of Yorkshire, and the unroofed gorge formed by the 
Cheddar cliffs^ give some indication of the action that in the 
high fractured mountains of the Karst produces a deprcs.sing 
landscape which has some of the features of the ** bad lands of 
America, though due to a different cause. 

XAR8TSN, KARL JOHANN BERNHARD (1782-1853), 
German mineralogist, was bom at Btitaow in Mecklenburg, on 
the 26ih of November 1782. He was author of several (‘ompre- 
hensive works, incliriling Handbuch ier EisetihUHenkunde (2 vdls., 
j8x 6< 3rded., 1841); System derMetallnrgiegesehiehtlichfStaHstisch, 
thectretiseh und tecHfiisch (5 vols. with atlas, 1831-1832); Leh¥bUch 
der StiliHenkundi (2 vols., 1846-1847). He was well known ns 
editor of the Archi/v fiir Ber^bAu und Hiiitiifmeisen (20 Vols., I 0 i 8 - 
r83i); and (with H. von Dechen) of the Archiv fUr Mineralogie, 
Geognosie, Berghau und Ilutienkunde (26 vols., 1829-1854). He 
died at Berlin on the 22nd of August 1853. His son, Dr Hermann 
Kar.sten (1809-1877), was professor of mathematics and physics 
in th e unive rsity of Rostock. 

KARTfiR!ByA> in Hindu mythology, the god Of war. Of his 
hhfh there are various legends. One relates that he had no 
mother but was produced by Siva alone, end was suckled by six 
nymphs of the Ganges, being miraculously endowed vdth six 
faces that he might simultaneously obtain' nourishment from 
each. Another story is that six babes, miraculdusiy ooncciveri, 
were born of the she nymphs, and that Farvati, the wife of Siva , 
itv her great affection for them, embraced the rnfants do closely 
that they became one, hut preserved six faces, twelve arm.s, feet, 
eyes, &c. Kartikeya became the victor of giants and the leader 
f)f the armies of the gods. He is represented as riding a peaco<k. 
in southern India he is known as Subramanya, 

KARtJN , an important river of Persia. Its head-waters are 
in the mountain cluster known since at least the 14th century 
as Zardeh Kuh( 13,000 ft.) and situated in the Bakhtiar} couiitry 
about ITS Isfahan. In its upper ('ourse until it reaches 

Shushtcr it is called Ab i Kurang (also Xurand and Kurnn), 
and in the Bundahisk, an old cosmogTaphical work iri Pahlavi, 
it is named Kharfie.* From the junction of the two- principal 
sources in the 2 ^rdeh Kuh at an altitude of about 8006 ft. the 
Ab i Kurang is a powerful stream, full, deep and flowing with 
great velocity for most of its upper course between precipice.^ 
varying in height from 1000 to 3000 ft. The deepness and 
height of its banks make it in general useless for irrigation 
ptn^poses. From its principal stources to Shushter the distance 
as the crow flies is only about 75 m., but the course of the river 
is so tortuous that it travels 250 m. before it reaches that 
city. Besides being fed on its journey through the Bakhtiari 
country by many mountain-side streams, fresH-water aM^aklt, 
it receives various tributaries, tlie most important beingnthe 
I Ab i from the right and the Ab i Bate from thd teft. At 

Shoiffiter it dfivide.s into two branches, one the “ Getter,” an 
artificial channel cut in olden times atad< flowing east of the 

* Hie r^eal principal source of the river hai been correctly located 
at ten miles abmre the repuM principal soume,' but the name Kurang 
has been erroneously explained as standing' for Kuh i rang and has 
been given to the mountain with the real principal source. Kuh 
i rang has been wrongly explained as meaning the '* variegated 
mountain." 
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city, the other the “ Shutait flowing west. These two branches, 
which arc navigable to within a few miles below Shushter, unite 
after a run of about 50 m. at Band i Kir, 24 m. S. of Shushter, 
and there also take up the Ab i Diz (river of Dizful). From 
Band i Kir to a point two miles above Muhamrah the river is 
called Karun (Rio Carom of the Portuguese writers of the i6th 
and 17th centuries) and is navigable all the way with the 
exception of about two miles at Ahvaz, where a series of cliffs 
and rocky shelves cross the river and cause rapids. Between 
Ahvaz and Band i Kir (46 m. by river, 24 m. by road) the river 
has an average depth of about 20 ft., but below Ahvaz down to 
a few miles above Muhamrah it is in places very shallow, and 
vessels with a draught exceeding 3 ft. are liable to ground. 
About 12 m. above Muhamrah and branching of! to the left 
is a choked-up river bed called the ** blind Karun,** by which 
the Karun found its way to the sea in former days. 7 ’en miles 
farther a part of the river branches off to the left and due S. by 
a channel called Bahmashir (from Bahman-Ardashir, the name 
of the district in the early middle ages) which is navigable to 
the sea for vessels of little draught. The principal river, here 
about a quarter of a mile broad and 20 to 30 ft. deep, now flows 
west, and after passing Muhamrah enters into the Shatt el Arab 
about 20 m. below Basra. This part of the river, from the 
Bahmashir to the Shatt, is a little over three miles in length and, 
as its name Hafar ('^ dug **) implies, an artificial channel. It 
was dug c. A.D. 980 by Azud ed-Dowleh to facilitate communica- 
tion by water between Basra and Ahvaz, as related by the Arab 
geographer Mukaddasi a.d. 986. The total length of the river 
is 460 to 470 m. while the distance from the sources to its 
junction with the Shatt el Arab is only 160 m. as the crow flies. 
The Karun up to Ahvaz was opened to international navigation 
on the 30th of October 1888, and Messrs Lynch of l^ondon 
established a fortnightly steamer service on it immediately 
after. 

To increase the water supply of Isfahan Shah Tahmasp I. 
(1524-1576) and some of his successors, notably Shah Abbas I. 
(1587-1629), undertook some works for diverting the Kurang 
into a valley which drains into the Zayendeh-rud, the river of 
Isfahan, by tunnelling, or cutting through a narrow rocky ridge 
separating the two river systems. The result of many years* 
work, a cleft 300 yds. long, 15 broad and 18 deep, cut into the 
rock, probably amounting to no more than one-twentieth of the 
necessary work, can be seen at the junction of the two principal 
sources of the Kurang. 

On the upper Kanin see Mrs Bishop, Journeys in Persia and 
Kurdistan (London, 1891); Lord Cuvzon, ' Persia and the Persian 
Question (London, 1892)* Licut.-Colonel H. A. SawTcr, “The 
Bakhtiari Mountains and tipper Elain,“ Geoe, lournal (Dec, 1894). 

(A. H.-S.) 

KARWAR» or Carwar, a seaport of British India, adminis- 
trative headquarters of North Kanara district in the Bombay 
presidency ; 295 m. S. of Bombay city. Pop. (1901 ), 16,847. ^ 
early as 1660 the East India Company had a factory here, with 
a trade in muslin and pepper; but it suffered frequently from 
Dutch, Portuguese and native attacks, and in 1752 the English 
agent w^as withdrawn. Old Karwar fell into ruins, but a new 
town grew' up after the transfer of North Kanara to the Bombay 
presidency. It is the only safe harbour all the year round 
between Bombay and Cnchin. In the bay is a cluster of islets 
called the Oyster Rocks, on the largest of whicli is a lighthouse. 
Two .smaller islands in the bay afford good shelter to native 
craft during the strong north-west winds that prevail from 
February to April. The commercial importance of Karwar has 
de<lined since the opening of the railway to Marmagao in 
Portuguese territory. 

KARWlt a town of British India, in the Banda district of the 
United Provinces, on a branch of the Indian Midland railway; 
pop. (1901), 7743. Before the Mutiny it was the residence of 
a Mahratta noble, who lived in great state, and whose accumu- 
lations constituted the treasure afterwards famous as ** the 
Kirwee and Banda Prize Money.*’ 

KARYOGAMY (Gr. Kopvov, nut or kernel, thus ‘‘ nucleus,** j 
and ydnos, marriage), in biolog\^ : (1) the fusion of nuclei to | 


form a single nucleus in syngamic processes (see Reproduction); 
(2) the process of pairing in Infusoria (q.v*), in which two migra- 
tory nuclei are interchanged and fuse with two stationary 
nuclei, while the cytoplasmic bodies of the two mates are in 
intimate temporary union. 

KASAI, or Cassaz, a river of Africa, the chief southern 
affluent of the Congo. It enters the main stream in 3’’ to* S., 
iG"' 16* E. after a course of over 800 m. from its source in the 
highlands which form the south-western edge of the Congo 
basin — separating the Congo and Zambezi systems. The Kasai 
and its many tributaries cover a very large part of the Congo 
basin. The Kasai rises in about 12** S., ig"" E. and flows first in 
a north-easterly direction. About lo*" 35* S., 22“ 15' E. it makes 
a rectangular bend northward and then takes a north-westerly 
direction. Five rivers — the Luembo, Chiumbo, Luijimo or 
Luashimo, Chikapa and Lovua or Lowo — rise west of the 
Kasai and run in parallel courses for a considerable distance, 
falling successively into the parent stream (between 7® and 6* S.) 
as it bends westward in its northern course. The Luembo and 
Chiumbo join and enter the Kasai as one river. A number of 
rapids occur in these streams. A few^ miles belovf the confluenc'e 
of the Lowo, the last of the five rivers named to join the Ka.sai, 
the main stream is interrupted by the Wissmann Falls which, 
though not very high, bar further navigation from the north. 
Below this point the river receives several right-hand (eastern) 
tributaries. These also have their source in the Zambezi-Congo 
watershed, rising just north of 12® S., flowing north in parallel 
lines, and in their lower course bending west to join the Kasai. 
The chief of these affluents are the Lulua and the Sankuru, the 
Lulua running between the Kasai and the Sankuru. The 
Sankuru makes a bold curve westward on reaching 4** S., 
following that parallel of latitude a considerable distance. Its 
waters arc of a bright yellow colour. After the junction of the 
two rivers (in 4' 17' S., 2o‘' 15' E.), the united stream of the Kasai 
flow.s N.W. to the Congo. From the south it is joined by the 
Loange and the Kwango. The Kwango is a large river rising 
a little north of i2‘' S., and west of the source of the Kasai. 
Without any marked bends it flows north — is joined from the 
east by the Juma, Wamba and other streams — and has a course 
of 600 m. before joining the Kasai in 3® S., 18' E. The lower 
reaches of the Kwango are navigable ; the upper course is 
interrupted by rapids. On the north (in 3'' 8' S., 17'’ E.) the 
lower Kasai is joined by the Lukenye or Ikatta. This river, 
the most northerly affluent of the Kasai, rises between 24” and 
25® E., and about 3*^ S. in swampy land through which the 
Lomami (another Congo affluent) flows northward. The 
Lukenye has an east to west direction flowing across a level 
country once occupied by a lake, of which Lake Leopold II. 
(g.v.), connected with the lower course of the Lukenye, is the 
scanty remnant. Below the lake the Lukenye is known as the 
Mflni. Near its mouth the Kasai, in its lower course generally 
a broad stream strewn with islands, is narrowed to about half a 
mile on passing through a gap in the inner line of the West African 
highlands, by the cutring of which the old lake of the Kasai basin 
must have been drained. The Kasai enters the Congo with a 
minimum depth of 25 feet and a breadth of about 700 yards, 
at a height of 942 ft, above the sea. The confluence is known 
as the Kwa mouth, Kwa being an alternative name for the 
lower Kasai. The volume of water entering the Congo averages 
321,000 cub. ft. per second : far the largest amount discharged by 
any of the Congo affluents. In floodtime the current flows at the 
rate of 5 or 6 m. an hour. The Kasai and its tributaries are 
navigable for over 1500 m. by steamer^ 

The Kwango affluent of the Kasai was the first of the large 
affluents of the Congo known to Europeans. It was reached b^v 
the Portuguese from their settlements on the west coast in the i6tti 
century. Of its lower course they were ignorant. Portuguese 
travellers in the i8th century are believed to have reached the upper 
Kasai, but the first accurate knowledge of the river basin was 
obtained by David Livingstone, who reached the upper Kasai from 
the east and explored in part the upper Kwango (1854-1855). 
V. L. Cameron and Paul Pogge crossed the upper Kasai in the early 
** seventies.** The Kwa mouth was seen by H. M. Stanley in h(s 
journey down the Congo in 1877, and he rightly regarded it as the 
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outlet of the Kwango, though not surmising it was also the outlet 
of the ICasai. In 1882 Stanley ascended the river to the Kwango- 
Kasai confluence and thence proceeding up the Mflni discovered 
Lake Leopold 11 . In 188^ George Grenfell journeyed up the river 
beyond the Kwango confluence. The systematic exploration of 
the main stream and its chief tributaries was, however, mainly the 
work of Hermann von Wissmann, Ludwig Wolf, l^aul Pugge and 
other Germans during 1880-1887. (See wissmann*s books, especi- 
ally Im Innern Afrikas^ Leipzig, 1888.) On his third journey, 1886, 
Wissmann was accompanied by Grenfell. Major von Mechow, an 
Austrian, explored the middle Kwango in 1880, and its lower course 
was subsequently surveyed by Grenfell and Holman Bentley, a 
Baptist missions^. In 1899-1900 a Belgian expedition under 
Captain C. Lemaire traced the Congo-Zambezi watershed, obtaining 
valuable information concerning the upper courses of the southern 
Kasai tributaries. The upper Kasai basin and its peoples were 
further investigated by a Hungarian traveller, £. Torday, in 1908- 
1909. (See Torday 's paper in G$og. Jour.^ 1910; also Congo and the 
authorities there cited.) 

KASBEK (Georgian, Mkin^vari; Ossetian, Urs^khokh), one 
of the chief summits of the Caucasus, situated in 42'' 42' N. 
and 44" 30' E., 7 m. as the crow flies from a station of the same 
name on the high road to Tiflis. Its altitude is 16,545 ft. It 
rises on the range which runs north of the main range (main 
water-parting), and which is pierced by the gorges of the Ardon 
and the Terek. It represent.s an extinct volcano, built up of 
trachyte and sheathed with lava, and has the shape of a double 
cone, whose base lies at an altitude of 5800 ft. Owing to the 
steepness of its slopes, its eight glaciers cover an aggregate surface 
of not more than 8 sq. m., though one of them, Maliev, is 36 m. 
long. The best-known glacier is the Dyevdorak, or Devdorak, 
which creeps down the north-eastern slope into a gorge of the 
same name, reaching a level of 7530 ft. At it.s eastern foot runs 
the Georgian military road through the pass of Darial (7805 ft.). 
The summit was first climbed in 1868 by D. W. Freshfield, 
A. W. Moore, and C. Tucker, with a Swiss guide. Several 
successful ascents have been made since, the most valuable in 
scientific results being that of Pastukhov (1889) and that of 
G, Merzbacher and L. Purtschcller in 1890. Kasbek has a 
great literature, and has left a deep mark in Russian poetry. 

See D. W. Frcshfleld in Proc. Geog, Soc, (November 1888) and The 
Exploration of the Caucasus (2nd ed., 2 vols., 1902); Hatisian's 
** Kazbek Glaciers** in Izvestia Russ, Geog. Soc, (xxiv., x888); 
Pastukhov in Isvestia of the Caucasus Branch of Russ. Geog. Soc, 
(x. X, 1891, with large-scale map). 

KASHAN, a small province of Persia, situated lietween 
Isfahan and Kum. It is divided into the two districts germsir, the 
** warm,*' and sardsir, the ** cold,^' the former with the city of 
Kashan in the plains, the latter in the hills. It has a population 
of 75,000 to 80,000, and pays a yearly revenue of about £18,000. 
Kashan (Cashan) is the provincial capital, in 34" o' N. and 
51’ 27' E., at an elevation of 3190 ft., 150 m. from Teheran ; 
pop. 35,000, including a few hundred Jews occupied a.s silk- 
winders, and a few Zoroastrians engaged in trade. Great 
(juantities of silk stuffs, from raw material imported from Gilan, 
and copper utensils are manufactured at Kashan and sent to all 
parts of Persia. Kashan also exports rose-water made in villages 
in the hilly districts about 20 m. from the city, and is the 
only place in Persia where cobalt can be obtained, from the 
mine at Kamsar, 19 m. to the south. At the foot of the hills 
4 m. W. of the city are the beautiful gardens of Fin, the 
scene of the official murder, on the 9th of January 1852, of 
Mirza Taki Khan, Amir Nizam, the grand vizier, one of the 
ablest ministers that Persia has had in modem times. 

KASHGAR* an important city of Chinese Turkestan, in 
39^' 24' 26'' N. lat., 76'' 6' 47^^ E. long., 4043 ft. above sea-level. 
It consists of two towns, Kuhna Shahr or “ old city,^’ and Yangi 
Shahr or “ new city,” about five miles apart, and separated from 
one another by the Kyzyl Su, a tributary of the Tanm river. It 
is called Su-leh by the Chinese, which perhaps represents an 
original Solek or Sorak. This name seems to be older than 
Kashgar, which is said to mean “ variegated houses.” Situated 
at the junction of routes from the valley of the Oxus, from 
Khokand and Samarkand, Almati, Aksu, and Khoian, the last 
two leading from Qiina and India, Kashgar has been noted from 
very early times as a political and commercial centre. Like all 
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Other cities of Central Asia, it has changed hands repeatedly, and 
was from 1864-1877 the seat of government of the Amir Yakub 
Beg, surnamed the Atalik Ghazi, who established and for a 
brief period ruled with remarkable success a Mahommedan state 
comprising the chief cities of the Tarim basin from Turfan 
round along the skirt of the mountains to Khotan. But the 
kingdom collapsed with his death and the Chinese retook the 
country in 1877 and have held it since. 

Kuhna Shahr is a small fortified city on high ground over- 
looking the river Tuman. Its walls arc lofty and supported 
by buttress bastions with loopholed turrets at intervals; the 
fortifications, however, are but of hard clay and are much out 
of repair. The city contains about 2500 houses. Beyond the 
bridge, a little way off, are the ruins of ancient Kashgar, 
which once covered a large extent of country on both sides of the 
Tuman, and the walls of which even now arc 12 feet wide at the 
top and twice that in height. This city — Aski Shahr (Old Town) 

I as it is now called— was destroyed in 1514 by Mirza Ababakar 
i (Abubekr) on the approach of Sultan Said Khan^s army. About 
two miles to the north beyond the river is the shrine of Hazrat 
Afak, the saint king of the country, who died and was buried here 
in 1693. It is a handsome mausoleum faced with blue and white 
glazed tiles, standing under the shade of some magnificent silver 
poplars. About it Yakub Beg erected a commodious college, 
mosque and monastery, the whole being surrounded by rich 
orchards, fruit gardens and vineyards. The Yangi Shahr of 
Kashgar is, as its name implies, modem, having been built in 
1838. It is of oblong shape running north and south, and is 
entered by a single gateway. The walls are lofty and mas.sive 
and topped by turrets, while on each side is a projecting bastion. 
The whole is surrounded by a deep and wide ditch, which can be 
filled from the river, at the risk, however, of bringing down the 
whole structure, for the walls are of mud, and .stand upon a 
porous sandy soil In the time of the Chinese, before Yakub 
Beg's sway, Yangi Shahr held a garrison of six thousand men, 
and was the residence of the amban or governor. Yakub erected 
his orda or palace on the site of the amban's residence, and two 
hundred ladies of his harem occupied a commodious cm losure 
hard by. The population of Kashgar has been recently estimated 
at 60,000 in the Kuhna Shahr and only 2000 in the Yangi 
Shahr. 

With the overthrow of the Chinese rule in 1865 the manu- 
facturing industries of Kashgar declined. Silk culture and 
carpet manufacture have flourished for ages at Khotan, and the 
products always find a ready sale at Kashgar. Other manu- 
fac!tures consist of a strong coarse cotton cloth called kham (which 
forms the dress of the common people, and for winter wear is 
padded with cotton and quilted), boots and shoes, .saddlery, felts, 
furs and sheepskins made up into cloaks, and various articles of 
domestic use. A curious street sight in Kashgar is presented by 
the hawkers of meat pies, pastry and sweetmeats, which they 
trundle about on hand-barrows just as their counterparts do in 
Europe ; while the knife-grinder's cart, and the vegetable seller 
with his tray or basket on his head, recall exactly similar itinerant 
traders further west. 

The earliest authentic mention of Kashgar is during the second 
period of ascendancy of the Han dynasty, when the Chinese con- 
quered the Hiungnu, Yutien (Khotan), Sulei (Kashgar), and a group 
of states in the Tarim basin almost up to the foot of the Tian Shan 
mountains. This happened in 76 b.c. Kashgar does not appear 
to have been known in the West at this time but Ptolemy speaks of 
Scythia beyond the Imaus, which is in a Kasia Regio^ possibly ex- 
hibiting the name whence Kashgar and Kashgaria (often applied to 
the district) are formed. Next ensues a long epoch of obscurity. 
The country was converted to Buddhism and probably ruled by 
IndO'Scythian or Kushan kings. H.suan Tswang passed through 
Kashgar (which he calls Ka-.sha) on his return journey from India 
to China. The Buddhist religion, then beginning to decay in India, 
was working its way to a new growth in China, and contemporane- 
ously the Nestorian Christians were establishing bishoprics at Herat, 
Merv and Samarkand, whence they subsequently proceeded to 
Kashgar, and finally to China itself. In the 8th century came the 
Arab invasion from the west, and we find Kashgar and Turkestan 
lending assistance to the reigning queen of Bokhara, to enable her 
to repel the enemy. But although the Mahommedan religion from 
the vexy commencement sustained checks, it nevertheless made its 
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weizbt ielt upon the independent ct4teB of Turkestan to the north 
anoeast^ and thus acquired a steadily growing influence. It was 
not, howe^^er, till the loth century that Islam was established at 
Ivasligar, under the Uighur kingaom (see 'I'urks}. The IJighurs 
appear to iiave been the descendants of the people called Tdlas and 
to have been one of the many Turkish tribes who migrated wes^ards 
from China. Hoghra Khan, the most celebrated prince of this line, 
was converted to Mahommedanism late in the roth century and the 
I ighur kingdom lasted until 1 1 20 but was distracted by complicated 
dynastic struggles. The Uighurs employed an alphabet based upon 
the Syriac and borrowed from the Ncstorian missionaries. They 
spoke a dialect of Turkish preserved in tlie Kudatku Bilik, a moral 
treatise composed in 1065. Their kingdom was destroyed by an 
invasion of the Kara-Kitais, another Turkish tribe pressing west- 
wards from the Chinese frontier, who in their turn were swept away 
in 12x9 by Jenghia Khau. His invasion gave a decided chec^ to the 
progress of the Mahommedan creed, but on hi.s death, and during 
the rule of the Jagatai Khans, who became converts to that faith, 
it ^an to reassert its ascendancy. Marco Polo visited the city, 
which he calls Cascar, about 1275 and left some notes on it. 

In 1389-X390 Timur ravaged Kashgar, Andijan and the intervening 
country. Kashgar passed tiirough a troublous lime, and in 1514, on 
the invasion of the Khan Sultan Said, was destroyed by Mirza Aba- 
bakar, who with the aid of ten thousand men built the new fort with 
massive defences higher up on the banks of the Tuman. The dynasty 
oi the Jagatai Khans collapsed in 1^72 by the dismemberment of 
the country between rival representatives; and soon after two pow'er- 
ful Khoja factions, the White and Black Mountaineers (Ak and 
Kara Taghl^k), arose, w'hosc dissensions and warfares, with the inter- 
vention of the Kalmucks of Dzungaria, fill up Uio history till 17591 
wlien a Chinese army from lU (Kulja) invaded the country, and, 
after pemeiraling wholesale massacres, finally consolidated their 
authority" by settle therein Chinese emigrants, together with a 
Manchu garrison. Tne Chinese had thoughts of pushing their con- 
quests towards western I'urkestan and Samarkand, the chiefs of 
which sent to ask assistance of the Afghan king Ahmed Shah. This 
monarch despatched an embassy to Peking to demand the restitution 
of the Mahommedan states of Central Asia, but the embassy was not 
well received, and Ahmed Shah was too much engaged with the Sikh.s 
to attempt to enforce Uia demands by arms. The Chinese continued 
to hold Kashgar, witli sundry interruptions from Mahommedan 
revolts— one of the most serious occurring in 1827, when the territory 
wa.s invaded and the city taken by jahangliir Khoja; Chang-lung, 
however, the Chinese general of Hi, recovered possession of Kashgar 
and the other revolted cities in 1828. A revolt in 1829 under 
Mahommed All Khan and Yusuf, brother of Jahanghir, was more 
successful, and resulted in the concession of several important trade 
privileges to the Mahommeclan.s of the district of Alty Shahr (the 

six cities ") , os it was then named . Until 1 846 the country enjoyed 
peace under the just and liberal rule of Zahir-ud-din, the Chinese 
governor, but in that year a fresli Khoja revolt under Kath Tora led 
to his making himself master of the city, w'ith circumstances of 
unbridled licence and oppression. His reign was, however, brief, 
for at the end of Beventy-five days^ on the approach of the Chinese, 
be fled back to Khokand amid the jeers of the inhabitants, llie last 
of the Khoja revolts (1857) about equal duration with the 

previous one, and took place under Wali* Khan, a degraded debauchee, 
and the murderer of the lamented traveller Adolf ^hljtgintweit. 

The great Tungani (Dungani) revolt, or insurrection 01 the Cliinese 
Mahornmedans, which broke out in 1H62 in Kansuh, spread rapidly 
to Dzungaria and through the lino of towns in tlie Tarim basin. The 
Tungani troops in Yarkand rose, and (^Au|just 10, 1865) massacred 
some seven thousand Chinese, while the inhabitants of Kashgar, 
rising in their turn against their masters, invoked the aid of Sadik 
Beg, a Kkghiz chief, who was reinforced by liuzurg Khan, the heir 
of Jahanghir, and Yakub Beg, his general, these 1>ejng despatched 
at Sadik's request by the ruler of Khokand to raise what trooxjs they 
could to aid nis Mahommedan friends In Kashgar. Sadik Beg soon 
repented of having asked for a Khoja, and eventually marched 
against Kaah^r, which by this time had succumbed to liuzurg Khan 
and Yakub but was defeated and driven back to Khpkand. 
Buzurg Khan delivered himself up to indolence and debauchery, but 
Yakub Beg, with singular energy and j>erseverance, made himself 
master of Yangt Sliahr, Yangi-Hissar, Yarkand and other towns, and 
eventually became sole master of tlie country, Buzurg Khan proving 
himself totally un&tted for the pcist of ruler. Kashgar and the other 
cities of the Tarim basin remained under Y'ekub Beg's rule until 
1877, when the Chinese regained possession pf their ancient dominion. 

(C. K, D. B. ; C, El,} 

KASHI, or Ka$ 1, formerly the Tersian \vord for all glazed 
and enamelled pottery irrespectively; now the accepted term 
for certain kinds of enamelled tile-work, including brick-*work and 
tile-mosaic work^ manufactured in Persia and parts of Mahom- 
medan India, chiefly during the x6th and i7th.centuriesL' 
Undoubtedly originating in the Semitic wjord for glass, ka$^ 

y K^ahl, the Hindu name lor the sacred city of Beparcis^ has no 
ceraq^ sjgxdhcaaGe. 


it is quite possible that the name kaski is immediately derived 
from Kashan, a town in Persia noted for its faience. Tins ancient 
pottety site, in turn, probably receives its name from the old- 
time industiy ; as a city of the plain ’’ it would obviously 
have no chum to the farther-eastern suffix shtm, meaning a 
mountain. Sir George Birdwood wisely considers that ‘‘the 
art of glazing earthenware has, in Persia, descended in an 
almost unbroken tradition from the period of the ^eatness of 
Chaldaea and Assyria ... the name ]^$, by which it is known in 
Arabic and Hebrew, carries us back to the manufacture of glass 
and enamels for which great Sidon was already famous 1500 
years before Christ . . . the designs used in the decoration of Smd 
and Punjab glazed pottery also go to prove how much these 
Indian wares have been influenced by Persian examples and the 
Persian tradition of the much earlier art of Nineveli and Baby- 
lon ’’ {The Industrial Arts of India, 1880). The tw^o native names 
for glass, kanch and shisha, common to Persia and India, are, 
seemingly, modifications of kashi. The Indian tradition of 
Chinese potters settling in bygone days at Lahore and Hala 
respectively, still lingers in the Punjab and Sind provinces, 
and evidently travelled eastward from Persia with the Moguls. 
Howbeit in Lahore the name Chinl is sometimes wrongly applied 
to kashi work; and the so-called Cliini-ka-Rauza mausoleum at 
Agra is an instance of this misuse. It now seems an established 
fact that a colony of Chinese ceramic experts migrated to 
Isfahan during the i6th c’entury (probably in the reign, and 
at the invitation, of Shah Abbas L), and there helped to revive 
the jaded potter}^ industry of that district. 

Kashi work consisted of two kinds : (a) Enamel-faced tiles and 
bricks of strongly fired red earthenware, or terra-cotta; (6) Enamel- 
faced tiles and tesserae of lightly fired " lime-mortar,” or sandstone. 
TUo-mosalc work is described by seme autliorities as the true kcishi. 
From examination of figured tile-mosaic patterns, it would appear 
tiiat, in some instances, the sliaped tesserae bad been cut out of 
enamelled slabs or tiles after firing : in other examples to have been 
cut into shape before receiving their facing of coloured enamel. 
Mosaic panels in the fort at Lahore are described by J. L. Kipling 
as ” showing a gul dasta, or kiliated pattern of a branching tree, each 
leaf of whicli is a separate piece of pottery.” Conventional repre- 
sentations of foliage, flowers und fruit, intricate geometrical figures, 
interlacing arabesques, and deanative calligraphy- inscriptions in 
Arabic and Persian— constitute the ordinary kashi design.s. The 
colours chiefly used were cobalt blue, copper blue (turquoise colour), 
leacl-antiinoniatc yellow (mustard colour), manganese purple, iron 
brown and tin white. A colour-scheme, popular with Mo^l and 
contemporary Persian kashigars, was the design, in cobalt blue and 

3 er blue, re.served on a ground of deep mustard yellow. Before 
ying the enamel colours, the rough face of the tile, or the teascrae, 
receivod a thin coating of 8lij> of variable composition. It is prob- 
ably owing to some defect in this part of the process, oi* to imperfect 
filing, that the enamelled tile surfaces on many old buildings, 
particularly on the south side, have wcathc*rcd anef flaked away. 

In India the finest examples of kashi work are Jn the Punjab and 
Sind provinces. At Lahore, amongst many beauriful structurjs, 
tlie most notable are the mosque of Wazir Khan (a^.d. 1O34) and the 
gateways of three famous pleajsurc gardens, the Shal^ar Bagh 
(a.d. i(>.J 7), the (mlabi Bagh (a.d. 1^40), and the Cliarhurji (c. a.b. 
16O5). At Tatta the Jami Masjid, built by Shah Jahan {c. A.b. 1645), 
is a'splcndid illustration ; whilst in that ” vast cemetery of six square 
miles ” on the adjacent Malki plateau, are numerous Mahommedan 
tombs (a.d. 1 5 70^1 040) vilh extraordinary kashi ornamentation. 
Delhi, Multan, Jullundur, Shahdara, Lahore cantonment, Agra and 
Hyderabad (Sind) , all possess excellent monuments of the best period 
viz. those erected during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir (a.d. 
1550-1^28). 

In Persia, at Isfahan, Kashaq, Mesh^ and Kerman are a few 
buildings and ruins showing the old kashi work; the palace of Chehel 
Siti^n in Isfahan, buiJt during the reign of Shah Abbas I. {c. a.d. 
i6oc^. is a magnificent specimen of this art. 

Ociwumal revi^nals of the manufacture have taken place both in 
India and Persia. Mahgmmed Sharif, a potter of Jullundur in the 
Punjab, reproduced the Mogul enamelled tue-wprk in 1885, and there 
is a manuscript i^ord of a certain Ustad A^ Mahommed, of Isfahan, 
who revived the Persian processes in 1887. (W. B.* ; C. S. C.) 

KASHHIHf Or Cashkerx, a native state of India, including 
much of the Hixxutlayan mountain system to th^ north of the 
Punjab. It has been fabled in song for its beauty in Moore’s 

taUa Ro 9 hh)r 8n<j| ^ the chief h^th reaort to Buropeans hi 
wJ^e pcditioaily H is importaift as guarding oniq of tbt 
appmaches to India on the north-^west frontier^ The proper 
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name oi the state is Jammu and Kashmir, and it comprises in 
aH an estimated area of 80,900 sq. m., with a pofpulation{T90T) 
of a, 905,578, showing an increase of 14-21 % in the decade- It 
is bounded cm the north by some petty hills chiefships and by 
the Karakoram mountains; on the east by Tibet; and on 
south and west by the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
provinces. The state is in direct political subordination to the 
Government q£ India, which is represented by a resident. Its 
territories comprise the pro\dnces of Jammu (inchiding the 
ja^iT of Punch;, Kashmir, Ladakh, Baiiistan and Gilgit; the 
Shin states of Yaghistan, of which the most important arc 
Clulas, Darel and Tangir,, are nomuuilly subordinate to it, and 
the two lormeir pay a tril^te of gold dust, line following are 
the statistics for the main divisions of the state : — 


Area in m. Pop. in xgoi. 


ammu 5223 1,521,307 

Cashniir. . , . . . 7922 i.i 57»394 


Frontier Districts . . . 443 226,877 

The remainder of the state consists of uninhabited mountains, 
and its only really important possessions are the districts of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Physical Conformation , — The greater portion of the country 
is mountainous, and with the exception of a strip of plain on the 
south-west, which is continuous yrith the great level of the 
Punjab, may be conveniently divided into the following regions : 
(i) The outer hills and the central mountains of Jammu district. 
U) The valley of Kashmir, 

(3) The far side of the ^great central range, including Ladakh, 
Baltistazi and Gilgit. 


The hills in the outer region of Jammu, adjoining the Punjab 
plains, begin with a height of 100 to 200 ft., followed by a tract 
of rugged country, including various ridges running nearly 
paraliei, with long narrow valleys between. 'I'he average 
height of these ridges is from 3000 to 4000 ft. Ibe central 
mountains are commonly 8000 to 10,000 ft,, covered with 
pasture or else with forest. Tlicn follow the more lofty mountain 
ranges, including the region of perpetual snow. A great chain 
of snowy mountains branching off south-east and north-west 
divides the drainage of the Chenab and the Jljelum rivers from 
that of the higher branches of the Indus. It is within spur.s 
from this chain that U^e valley of Kashmir is enclosed amid 
hills which rise from 14,000 to 15,000 ft,, while the valley itself 
forms a cup-like basin at an elevation of 5000 to 6000 ft. Ail 
beyond that great ratige is a wide tract of mountainous country, 
bordering the north-western part of Tibet and embracing 
I^adakh, Baitistan and Gilgit. 

The length of the Kashmir valley, including the inner slopes of 
its surrounding bills, is about 120 m. from north-west to south-east 
with a maximum width of about 75 m. The low and comparatively 
level floor of the basin is H4 m. long and 20 to 24 m. broad. 

The hills forming the northern half-circuit ol the Kashmir valley, 
and running beyond, include many lofty mountain masses and 
peaks, the most conspicuous of which, a little outside the confines of 
kashmir, is Nemga Parbat, the fourth highest mountain in the world, 
20,656 ft. above the sea, with an extensive area of glacier on its ea.stern 
face. The great ridge which is thrown off to the south-west by 
Nanga Parbat rises, at a distance of tt m., to another summit 20,740 ft. 
to l^ght, from which run south-west and south-east the ridges 
which arc the Fiorthern watershed boundary of Kashmir, "nie 
former range, after running 70 m. south-west, between the valleys 
of the Kishenganga and the Kunhar or Nain-sukh, turns southward, 
closely pressing the river Jhelum, after it has received the Kishen- 
ganga, with a breach a few miles farther south which admits the 
Kunhar. This zajage presents several prominent summits, the highest 
two 16,487 and X5,544 ft. above the sea. The range ^'hich runs 
south-east from the junction peak above mentioned divides the valley 
of the Kishenganga from that of the Astor and other tributaries of 
the Indus. The highest pc^nt on this range, where it skirts Kash- 
mir, is 17,202 It. above the sea. For more tlmu 50 m. from Kauga 
Parbat there are no glaciers on this range; thence eastward they 
increase; one, near the Zoji-la pass, is only 10,850 ft. above the sea. 
The mountains at the east end of the valley, running nearly north 
and sott^, drain inwands to the Jbehim, and on the other side to the 
Wardwan, a tributary of the Chenab. The highest part of this 
eastern boundary is i4i70o ft. There no arc glaciers. The highest 
point on the Panjal range, which forms the south and south-west 
boundary, is 15*523 above the sea. 

The river Jhelum or Behai (Sanskrit VitMta ) — the H3rdaspe$ 


of Creek historians and geographers — dows north-westward through 
the middle of the valley. After a slow and winding course it expands 
aboitt 25 m. belov/ Srinagar, over a slight depression in the plain, and 
forms the Wular lake and marsli, which is about I2| m. by 5 a. in 
extent, and surrounded by the lofty mountainB which tawer over 
the north and north-east of the valley. Leaving the lake on tbo 
south-west Bide, near the town of Sopw, the river pursues its sluggish 
course S()uth-westward, about 18 m. to the gorge at Boraauila. 
Fiom this point ^e stream is more rapid through the narrow valley 
which conoucts it westward 75 m. to Musathirabad, where it turns 
sharply south, joined by the Kishenganga. At Islamabad, about 
40 m. abov'e Srinagar, the rir^c is 540a ft. above sea-level, and at 
Srinagar 5235 ft. it has thus a fall of about 4 ft. per mile in thk part 
of its course. For the next 24 m. to die Wular lake, and thence to 
liaramulla, its fall is only alx>ut 2 J ft. in the mile. On the 80 m. of the 
river in the fiat vjiliey between Islamabad and Baramuila, there is 
much boat traffic; but none below Baramuila, till the river comes 
out into die phiina 

On the north-east side of this low narrow plain of tlie Jhelum is 
a broad hidlv tract between which and the higher boundary range 
runs the Kishenganga River. Near the east end of this interior hilly 
tract, and coaner.ted with the higher range, is one summit 17,839 ft. 
Around tliU peak and between the ridges which run from it arc many 
small glaciers. These heights look down on one side into the beauti- 
ful valley of the Sind Kiver, and on another into the valley of the 
Lidar, which join the Jhelum. Among the hills north of Srinagar 
rises one conspicuous mountain mass, 16,903 ft. in height, from which 
on its north side descend tributaries of the Kishenganga, and on the 
south the Wangat River, which flows into the Sind. By these rivers 
and their numerous aWuents the whole valley of Kashmir is watered 
abundantly. 

Around tlie foot of many spurs of the bills which run down on the 
Kaslunir plain arc pieces of low table-laud, called kardma. These 
terraces vary in height at different parts of the valley from 100 lo 
300 ft. above the alluvial plain. Tnosc which are near each other 
are mostly about the same level, and separated by deep ravines. 
I'hc level plain in the middle of the Jvsudkmii* valley coniiists of fine 
clay and sand, with water- worn pebbles. The karewas consist of 
horiisonlal beds of clay and sand, the lacustrine nature of which is 
shown by the shells which they contain. 

Two passes lead northward from the Kashmir valley, the Burxil 
(13,500 ft.) and the Kamri (14,030). The Burril is the main pass 
between Srinagar and Gilgit via 'Astor. It is usually practicable 
only betw'een the middle of .| uly and the middle of September. The 
road from Srinagar to Leh in Ladakh follows tlie Sand valley to the 
Zoji-la-pasH (11,300 ft.) Only a short piece of tlie rood, where snow 
accumulates, {ire vents this pa.ss being used oil the year. At the 
south-east end of tlic valley are three passes, the Margan (i 1,500 ft,), 
the Hoksar (13,315) and the Marbal (11,500), leading to the valley.s 
of the Chenab anil the Ravi. South 0/ Islamabad, on the direct 
route to Jammu and Sialkot, is the Banihal pass (9236 ft.). Further 
west on the Panjal range is the Pk Panjal or i^auclml pass (2 1 ,400 ft.), 
with a second pass, the Rattan Pir (82(K) ft.), acros.s a .second ridge 
about 15 m. south-west of it. Between the two passes is the beauti- 
fully situated fort of Baramgaii. This place is in the domain of the 
raja of Punch, cousin and tributary of the maharaja of Kashmir. 
At Rajaori, south of these passes, the road divides : one line leads 
to Bhimber and Gujrat, the other to Jamuiu and bialkot by Aknur. 
South-west of Baramuila is the Haji Pir pass (8500 ft.), which 
indicates the road to Punch. From Punch one road leads down to 
the plain.s at the town of Jhelum, another eastward through the 
liiils to the Rattan Pir pass and Kajaori. Lastly, Uiere is the rivtu' 
pass of the Jhelum, which is the easy route from the valley west- 
ward, having two ways down tf) the plains, one by Muzalfarabad 
and the Hazara valley to Hasan Abdal, the other by the British hill 
station of Murree to RawiUpindi. 

Gseiiogy, — The general strikeof the be<ls, and of the folds which have 
affected them, is from N.W. to S.E., parallel to the mountain ranges. 
Along the south-western border lies the zone of Tertiary beds which 
forms the Sub-Himalaj^as. Next to this is a great belt of Palaeozoic 
rocks, through which rise the granite, gneiss and schist of the 
Kanskar and Dhauladhar ranges and of the Pir Panjal. In tlie midst 
of the Palaeozoic area lie the alluvium and Pleistocene deposits of 
the Srinagar valle}^ and the Mesozoic and Carboniferous basin of the 
upper part of the Sind valley. Beyond the great Palaeozoic beb 
is a zone of Mesozoic and Tertiary tieda which commenoes at Kargil 
and extends south-eastwanl past the Kashmir boundary to Spiti and 
beyond. Finally, in Baitistan and the Ladakh range there is a broad 
zone composed chiefly of gneiss and .schist of ancient date. 

The oldest fossUs found belong either to the Ordovician or Silurian 
systems. But it is not until the Carboniferous is reached that fossils 
became at all abundant (so far as is yet known). Tlic Mesozoic 
deposits belong chiefly to the Trias and Jura, but Cretaceous beds 
have been found near the head of the Tsara{> valley. The Tertiary 
system includes representatives of all the principal divisions recog- 
nized in otherpai'ts of the Himalayas. 

CUfoaU, — vall^ of Kashmir, sheltered from the south-west 
monsoon by the Panjal range, has not the periodical reins of Ixidia. 
Its rainfall is irregular^ greatest in the spring months. Occasional 
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stormt in the monsoon pass over the crests of the Panjal and nve 
heavy rain on the elevated plateaus on the Kashmir side. And 
again clouds pass over the valley and are arrested by the higher hills 
on the north-east side. Snow falls on the surrounding hills at inter- 
vals from October to March. In the valley the first snow generally 
falls about the end of Decemberp but never to any great amount. 
The hottest months are July^ August and the greater part of Septem- 
ber, during which the noon shade temperature varies from 85* to 90"" 
and occasionally 95* at Srinagar, probably the hottest place in the 
valley. The coldest months are January and February, when for 
Severn weeks the average minimum temperature is about X5*' below 
freezing. As a health resort the province, excluding Srinagitf , which 
is insanitary and relaxing, has no rival anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood of India. Its climate is admirably adapted to the European 
constitution, and in consequence of the varied range of temperature 
and the facility of moving about the visitor is enabled with ease to 
select places at elevations most congenial to him. Formerly only 
200 passes a year were issued by the government, but now no restric- 
tion as placed on visitors, and their number increases annually. 
European sportsmen and travellers, in addition to residents of India, 
resort there freely. The railway to Rawalpindi, and a driving road 
thence to Srinagar make the valley easy of access. When the 
temperature in Srinagar rises at the beginning of June, there is a 
general exodus to Gulmarg, which has become a fashionable hill- 
station. This great influx of visitors has resulted in a corresponding 
diminution of game. Special game preservation rules have been intro- 
duced, and nullahs are let out for stated periods with a restriction 
on the number of head to be shot. The wud animals of the country 
include ibex, markhor, oorial, the Ka.shmir stag, and black and brown 
bears. Many sportsmen now cross into Ladakh and the Pamirs. 

People . — The great majority of the inhabitants of Kashmir 
are professedly Mahommedans, but their conversion to the faith 
of Islam is comparatively recent and they are still strongly in- 
fluenced by their ancient superstitions. At the census of 1901 
out of a total population in the whole state of 2,905,578, 
there were 2,154,695 Mahommedans, 689,073 Hindus, 35,047 
Buddhists and 25,828 Sikhs. The Hindus are mo.stly found in 
Jammu, and tlie Buddhists are confined to Ladakh. In Kashmir 
proper the few Hindus (60,682) are almost all Brahmans, known 
as Pundits. Superstition has made the ICashmiri timid; tyranny 
has made him a liar; while physical disasters have made him 
selfish and pessimistic. Up to recent times the cultivator lived 
under a system of begat ^ which entitled an official to take either 
labour or commodities free of payment from the villages. 
Having no security of property, the people had no incentive 
to effort, and with no security for life they lost the independence 
of free men. But the land settlement of 1889 swept all these 
abuses away. Restrictive monopolies, under which bricks, 
lime, paper and certain other manufactures were closed to 
private enterprise, were abolished. The results of the settle- 
ment are thus enumerated by Sir Walter Lawrence : “ Little by 
little, confidence has sprung up. Land which had no value in 
1889 is now e^erly sought after by all classes. Cultivation has 
extended and improved. Houses have been rebuilt and repaired, 
fields fenced in, orchards planted, vegetable gardens well stocked 
and new mills constructed. Women no longer arc seen toiling 
in the fields, for their husbands arc now' at home to do the 
work, and the long journeys to Gilgit are a thing of the past. 
When the harvest is ripe the peasant reaps it at his own good 
time, and not a soldier ever enters the villages.” In consequence 
of this improvement in their conditions of life and of the influx of 
wealth into the country brought by visitors, the Kashmiri grows 
every year in material prosperity and independence of character. 
The Kashmir women have a reputation for beauty which is not 
altogether deserved, but the children are always pretty. 

The language spoken in Kashmir is akin to that of the Punjab, 
though marked by many peculiarities. It possesses an ancient 
literature, which is written in a special character (sec Kashmiri). 

Natural Calamities . — ^The effect of physical calamities partly 
incidental to the climate of Kashmir, upon the character of its in- 
liabitants has been referred to. The list includes fires, floods, earth- 
quakes, famines and cholera. The ravages of fire are chiefly felt in 
Srinagar, where the wood houses and meir thatched roofs fall an 
easy prey to the flames. The national habit of carrying a hangar ^ 
or small brazier, underneath the clothes for the purpose of wanning 
the body, is a fniitful cause of fires. Srinagar is said to have been 
burnt down eighteen times. Many disastrous floods are recorded, 
the greatest being the terrible inundation which followed the slipping 
of the Khadanvar mountain below Baramula in a.d. 879. The 
channel of the Jhelum River was blocked and a large part of the 


valley submerged. In 1841 a serious flood caused great damage to 
life and property; there was another in 2893, when six out of the 
seven badges in Sxinagar were washed away, 23,426 acres under 
crops were submerged and 2225 houses were wreck^ ; another flood 
occurred in July 1903, when the bund between the Dal lake and the 
canal gave way, and the lake rose xo ft. in half an hour. Between 
two and three thousand bouses in and around Srinagar coUapsed, 
while over 40 miles of the tonga road were submerged. Since the 1 3th 
century eleven great earthquakes have occurred, all of long duration 
and accompanied by great loss of life. During the iqm century 
there were four severe earthquakes, the last two occurrix^ in 2864 
and z88j^, when some 3300 i^ple were killed. Native historians 
record mneteen great famines, the last two occurring in 1831 and 
1877. In 1878 it was reported that only two-fifths of the total 
population of the valley survived. During the 19th century also 
there were ten epidemics of cholera, all more or less disastrous, while 
the worst (in 1^2) was probably the last. During that year 3781 
persons died in Srinagar and 5931 in the villages. The centre oi 
infection is generally supposed to be the squalid capital of Srinagar, 
and some efforts to improve its sanitation have been made of recent 
years. 

Crops . — The staple crop of the valley is rice, which forms the chief 
food of the people. Indian corn comes next; wheat, barley and 
oats are also grown. Every kind of English vegetable thrives well, 
especially asparagus, artichoke, seakale, broad beans, scarlet- 
runners, beetroot, cauliflower and cabbage. Fruit trees are met 
with all over the valley, wild but bearing fruit, and the cultivated 
orchards yield pears, apples, peaches, cherries, &c., equal to the be.st 
European produce. Tne chief trees are deodar, firs and pines, chenar 
or plane, maple, birch and walnut. There are state departments of 
viticulture, hops, horticulture and sericulture. A complete list of the 
flora and fauna of the valley will be found in Sir Walter Lawrence's 
book on Kashmir. 

Industries . — The chief industry of Srinagar was formerly the 
weaving of the celebrated Kashmir shawl, which dates back to the 
days of the emperor Baber. These shawls first became fashionable 
in Europe in the reign of Napoleon, when they fetched from £10 to 
/loo; but the industry received a blow at the time of the Franco- 
German War, and the famine of 1877 scattered the weavers. The 
place of the Kashmir shawl has to some extent been taken by the 
Kashmir carpet, but the most thriving industry now is that of silk- 
weaving. Srinagar is also celebrated for its silver-work, papier 
m4ch6 and wood-carving. The minerals and metals of the Jammu 
district are promising, and a company has been formed to work them. 
Coal of fair quality has been found, but the difficulties of transport 
interfere with its working. 

History . — The metrical chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, 
called Rajatarangini, was pronounced by Professor H. H. 
Wilson to be the only Sanskrit composition yet discovered to 
which the title of history can with any propriety be applied. 
It first became known to the Mahommedans when, on Akbar’s 
invasion of Kashmir in 1588, a copy was presented to the 
emperor. A translation into Persian was made by his order, 
and a summary of its contents, from this Persian translation, 
is given by Abu*l Fari in the A*tn-i-Akbaru The Rajataran- 
gini, the first of a series of four Sanskrit histories, was written 
about the middle of the 12th century by P. Kalhana. His 
work, in six books, makes use of earlier writings now lost. 
Commencing with traditional history of very early times, it 
comes down to the reign of Sangrama Deva, 1006; the second 
work, by Jonaraja, takes up the history in continuation of 
Kalhana^s, and, entering the Mahommedan period, gives an 
account of the reigns down to that of Zain-ul-ab-ad-dm, 1412. 
P. Srivara carried on the record to the accession of Fah Shah, 
1486, And the fourth work, called Rdjdvalipataka, by Prajnia 
Bhatta, completes the history to the time of the incorporation 
of Kashmir in the dominions of the Mogul emperor Akbar, 1588. 

In the Rdjdtarangini it is stated that the valley of Kashmir 
was formerly a lake, and that it was drained by the great rishi 
or sage, Kasyapa, son of Marichi, son of Brahma, by cutting 
the gap in the hills at Baramulla ( Varaha-mula). When Kashmir 
had b^n drained, he brought in the Brahmans to occupy it. 
This is still the local tradition, and in the existing physical 
condition of the country we may see some ground for the story 
which has taken this form. The name of Kasyapa is by history 
and tradition connected with the draining of the lake, and the 
chief town or collection of dwellings in the valley was called 
Kasyapa-pur— a name which has been plausibly identified 
with the Ka<nrdwvpo% of Hecataeus (Steph. Byz., s.v.) and 
Knoirdrvpov of Herodotus (iii. 102, iv. 44). Kashmir is the 
country meant also by Ptolemy’s Kaawijpia. The ancient 
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name Kasyapa-pur was applied to the kingdom of Kashmir 
when it corxmrehended great part of the Punjab and extended 
beyond the Indus. In the 7th century Kashmir is said by the 
Chinese traveller Hsuan Tsang te have included Kabul and 
the Punjab^ and the hill region of Gandhara^ the country of 
the Gandarae of classical geography. 

At an early date the Sanskrit name of the country became 
Kdsmif. The earliest inhabitants, according to the Rajataran- 
pni, were the people called Naga,a word which signifies “snake.** 
The history shows the prevalence in early times of tree and 
serpent worship, of which some sculptured stones found in 
Kashmir still retain the memorials. The town of Islamabad 
is called also by its ancient name Anant-nag (“ eternal snake 
The source of the Jhelum is at Vir-nag (the powerful snake), 
i^c. The other races mentioned as inhabiting this country and 
the neighbouring hills are Gandhari, Khasa and Daradae. The 
Khasa people are supposed to have given the name Kasmir. 
In the Makabharata the Kasmira and Daradae are named together 
among the Kshattriya races of northern India. The question 
whether, in the immigration of the Aryans into India, Kashmir 
was taken on the way, or entered afterwards by that people after 
they had reached the Punjab from the north-west,* appears to 
require an answer in favour of the latter view (see vol. ii. of 
Dr J. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts). The Aryan races of Kashmir and 
surrounding hills, which have at the present time separate 
geographical distribution, are given by Mr Drew as Kashmiri 
(mostly Mahommedan), in the Kashmir basin and a few scattered 
places outside ; Dard (mostly Mahommedan) in Gilgit and hills 
north of Kashmir; Dopa (Hindu) in Jamma; Dogra (Mahom- 
medan, called Chibdli) in Punch and hill country west of Kash - 
mir; Pahdri or mountaineers (Hindu) in Kishtwar, east of 
Kashmir, and hills aliout the valley of the Chenab. 

In the time of Asoka, about 245 B.c., one of the Indian 
Buddhist missions was sent to Kashmir and (landhara. After 
his death Brahmanism revived. Then in the time of the three 
Kushan princes, Huvish^a, Jushka and Kanishka, who ruled 
over Kashmir about the beginning of the Christian era. Buddhism 
was to a ^eat extent restored, though for several centuries the 
two religions existed together in Kashmir, Hinduism pre- 
dominating. Yet Kashmir, when Buddhism was gradually 
losing its hold, continued to send Buddhist teachers to other 
lands. In this Hindu-Buddhist period, and chiefly between 
the 5th and 10th centuries of the Christian era, were erected 
the Hindu temples in Kashmir. In the 6th and 7th centuries 
Kashmir was visited by some of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims 
to India. The country is called Shie-mi in the narrative of To 
Yeng and Sung Yun (578). One of the Chinese travellers of 
the next century was for a time an elephant-tamer to the king 
of Kashmir. Hsuan Tsang spent two years (631-633) in Kash- 
mir {Kia-M-mi-lo). He entered by Baramula and left by the 
Pir Panjal pass. He describes the hill-girt valley, and the 
abundance of flowers and fruits, and he mentions the tradition 
about the lake. He found in Kashmir many Buddhists as well 
as Hindus, In the following (-entury the kings of Kashmir appear 
to have paid homage and tribute to China, though this is not 
alluded to in the K^hmir chronicle. Hindu kings continued to 
reign till about 1294, when Udiana Deva was put to death by his 
Mahommedan vizier, Amir Shah, who ascended the throne under 
the name of Shams-ud-din. 

Of the Mahommedan rulers mentioned in the Sanskrit chroni- 
cles, one, who reigned about the close of the 14th ^^entury, has 
made his name prominent by his active opposition to the Hindu i 
religion, and his destruction of temples. This was Sikandar, 
known as But-shikan, or the “ idol-breaker.” It was in his time 
that India was invaded by Timur, to whom Sikandar made sub- 
mission and paid tribute. The country fell into the hands of 
the Moguls in 1588, In the time of Alamgir it passed to Ahmad 
Shah Durani, on his third invasion of India (1756); and from 
that time it remained in the hands of Afghans till it was wrested 
from them by Ranjit Singh, the Sikh monarch of the Punjab, 
in 1819. Eight Hindu and Sikh governors under Ranjit Singh 
and his successors were followed by two Mahommedans similarly 


appointed, the second of whom, Shekh Imam-ud-din, was in 
charge when the buttles of the first Sikh war 1846 brought about 
new relations between the British Government and the Sikhs. 

Gulab Singh, a Dogra Rajput, had from a humble position 
been raised to high office by Ranjit Singh, who conferred on him 
the small principality of Jammu. On the final defeat of the 
Sikhs at Sobraon (February 1846), Gulab Singh was called to 
take a leading part in arranging conditions of peace. The treaty 
of Lahore (March 9, 1846) sets forth that, the British Govern- 
ment having demanded, in addition to a certain assignment of 
territory, a payment of a crore and a half of rupees (1 J millions 
sterling), and the Sikh government being unable to pay the whole, 
the maharaja (Dhulip Singh) cedes, as equivalent for one crore, 

I the hill country belonging to the Punjab between the Beas 
and the Indus, including Kashmir and Hazara. The governor- 
general,Sir Henry Hardingc, considered it expedient to make over 
Kashmir to the Jammu chief, securing his friendship while the 
British government was administering the Punjab on behalf of 
the young maharaja. Gulab Singh was well prepared to make 
up the payment in default of which Kashmir was ceded to 
the British ; and so, in consideration of his services in restoring 
peace, his independent sovereignty of the country made over to 
him was recognized, and he was admitted to a separate treaty. 
Gulab Singh had already, after several extensions of territory 
east and west of Jammu, conquered Ladakh (a Buddhist country, 
and till then subject to Lha.sa), and had tiien annexed Skardo, 
which was under independent Mahommedan rulers. He had 
thus by degrees half encircled Kashmir, and by this last addition 
his possessions attained nearly their present form and extent. 
Gulab Singh died in 1857, and was succeeded by his son, Kanbir 
Singh, who died in 1885. The next ruler, Maharaja Partab Singh, 
G.C.S.I. (b. 1850), immediately on his accession inaugurated 
the settlement reforms already described. His rule was re- 
markable for the reassertion of the Kashmir sovercifjnty over 
Gilgit (q.v.). Kashmir imperial service troops participated in 
the Black Mountain expedition of 1891, the Ilunza Nagar 
operations of 1B91, and the Tirah campaign of 1897-1898. The 
total revenue of the state is about 3^666, 000. 

See Drew, Jammu and Kashmir (1875); M. A. Stein, Kalhana's 
Raj atarangini [1900 ) ; W. R. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir (1895) ; 
Colonel A. Durand, The Making of a Frontier (18^); R. Lyaekker, 

The Geology of the Kashmir and Chamba Territories.** Records 0/ 
the Geological Survey of India, vol. xxii. (1883); J. Duke, Kashmir 
Handbook (1903.) (T. H. H.*) 

KXSHMIRI (properly Kd^mtrl), the name of the vernacular 
language spoken in the valley of Kashmir (properly Kahnir) and 
in the hills adjoining. In the Indian census of 1901 the number 
of speakers was returned at 1,007,957. By origin it is the most 
southern member of the Dard group of the Pi^ca languages (sec^ 
Indo-Aryan Languages). The other members of the group are 
Shinft, .spoken to its north in the country round Gilgit, and 
KOhistAnT, spoken in the hill country on both sides of the river 
Indus before it debouches on to the plains of India. The PiASca 
languages also include Khow&r, the vernacular of Chitral, and the 
K&fir group of speeches, c)f which the most important is th(; 
Bashgali of Kafiristan. Of all these forms of speech Ka.shmiri 
is the only one which possesses a literature, or indeed an alphabet. 
It is also the only one which has been dealt with in the census of 
India, and it is therefore impossible to give even approximate 
figures for the numbers of shakers of the others. The whole 
family oc'cupies the three-sided tract of county between the 
Hindu-Kush and the north-western frontier of British India. 

As explained in Inix)-Aryan Languages, the PiAaca lan- 
guages are Aryan, but are neither Iranian nor Indo-Aryan. They 
represent the speech of an independent Aryan migration over the 
Hindu-Kush directly into their present inhospitable seats, where 
they have developed a phonetic system of their own, while they 
have retained unchanged forms of extreme antiquity which 
have long passed out of current use both in Persia and in India. 
Their speakers appear to have left the main Aryan body after the 
great fission which resulted in the Indo-Aryan migration, but 
before all the typical peculiarities of Iranian speech had fully 
developed. They are thus representatives of a stage of 
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linguistic progress later than that of Sanskrit, and earlier than 
t'nat which we find recorded in the Iranian Avcsta, 

The immigrants into Kashmir must have been Shins, speaking 
A language closely allied to the ancestor of the modern Shina. 
They appear to have dispossessed and absorbed an older non> 
Aryan p^le, whom local tradition now classes as Nagas, or 
Snake-gods, and, at an early period, to have come themselves 
under the influence of Indo-Aiyan immigrants from the south, 
who entered the valley along the course of the river Jhclam. The 
lang^jage has therefore lost most of its original Fisaca character, 
and is now a mixed one. Sanskrit has been actively studied for 
many centuries, and the Kashmiri vocabulary, and even its 
grammar, are now largely Indian. So much is this the case that, 
for convenience' sake, it is now frequently classed (see Indo- 
Aryan Languages) as belonging to the north-western group of 
Indo-Aryan languages, instead of as belonging to the Fisaca 
family as its origin demands. It cannot l>e said that either 
clasci^ication is WTong. 

Kashmiri has few dialects. In the valley there are slight 
changes of idiom from place to place, but the only important 
variety is Kishtw&rl, spoken in the hills south-west of Kashmir. 
Smaller dialects, such as Pogul and RfLmbanT of the hills south of 
the Banihal pass, may also he mentioned. The language itself 
is an old one . Pure Ka.shmiri words arc preserved in the Sanskrit 
Rdjalaxanginl written by Kalhana in the 12th century a.d., and, 
judging from these specimens, tlie language docs not appear to 
have changed materially since his time. 

Gmefcl Character of the ' Kashmiri is a language of 

great philological interest. The two principal features which at 
once strike the student are the numerous epenthetic changes of 
vowels and consonants and the employment of pronominal 
suffixes. In both cases the phenomena are perfectly plain, cause 
and effect being alike presented to the eye in the somewhat com- 
plicated systems of declension and conjugation. The Indo- 
Aryan languages proper have long ago passed thn)ugh this stage, 
and many of the phenomena now presented by them are due to 
its influence, although all record of it has disappeared. In this 
way a study of Kashmiri explains a number of difficulties found 
by the student of Indo-Aryan vernaculars.' 

In the following account the reader is presumed to be in possession 
of the facts recorded in tlie articles Indo- Aryan Languages and ' 
Prakrit, and the following contractions will bo employed : Ksh. 
Kashmiri ; Skr. = Sanskrit ; P. = Pis5fl.t.a ; Sh. - Shina. 

A. Vocabulary. The vocabulary of lujshiriri is, as has been 
explained, mixed. At its basis it has a large iiuml>cr of words which 
are also found in the neighl>ouring Slilnft, and these are such as con- 
note the most familiar ideas and such as are in most frequent use. 
Thus, the personal pronouns, the itarlicr numerals, the words for 

lather," " mother,*' " fire," " the sun," are all closely connected . 
with corresponding Shina words. There is also a large Indian i 
element, consisting partly of words <lcrived from Sanskrit vocables ; 
inti'oduced in ancient times, and partly of words Ixjrrowed in latex- 
days from the vernaculars of tlie l^unjab. Finally, there in a con- 
siderable Persian (including Arabic) element due to the long Mus- 
r.ulman domination of the Happy Valley. Many of these have been 
considerably altered in accordance with Kashmiri phonetic rules, 
so that they sometimes appear in strange forms. Thus the Persian 
la^dm, a bridle, has l>ocome Idham, and the Arabic bdbat^ concerning, 
appears as bdhat. Ihe population speaking Kashmiri is mainly 
Mussulman, there being, roughly sinking, nine Mahommedati 
Kashmiris to less than one Hindu. This difference of religion has 
strongly influenced tlie vocabulary. The Mussulmans use Persian 
and Arabic words with mat freedom, while the Hindus, or " l^andits " 
as they are called, confine their Iwrrowings almost entirely to words 
derived from Sanskrit. As the literary class is mostly Hindu, it 
follov/s that Kashmiri literature, taken as a whole, while affording 
most interesting and profitable study, hardly represents the actual 
language spoken by the mass of the p«io|Ae. There are, however, a few 
Kashmiri works written by Mussulmdns in their own dialect. 

U. Written Characters. Mussulmans and Christian missionaries em- 
ploy an adaptation of the Persian character for their writings. This 
alphabet is quite unsuited for representing the very complex Kash- 
miri vowel s^tem. Hindus employ the^radfi alphabet, of Indian 
origin and akin to the weU-kpown NfigarT. Kashmiri vowel sounds 
can be recorded very successfully in this character, but there is, unfor- 

1 See G. A. Griemon, ** On rroaomiaal Sufibms in the Klcmlrl 
Languages," and ** On the Radical atid Participial leiiM^s m the 
Modem Indo-Aryan Languages," in Journal of the Asiatic Soaiety oj 
Bengal, vol. Ixiv. (1895), pt. i. pp. 33C and 352. 


tunately, no fixed system of spelling. The Nagari alphabet is al^ com- 
ing into use in printed books, no Shradfi types being yet in existence. 

C. Phonetics. Comparing the ICmthmiri with the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet (see Sanskrit), we must first note a considerable extension 
of the vowel system. Not only does Ksh. possess the vowels u, fl, 
i, I, w, M, f, f, aiy 6, au, and tlie anundsiha or nasal symbol * , but it 
has also a flat d (like the a in " hat ") a flat 6 (like the « in " met "), 
a short 6 (like the 0 in " hot '") and a broad & (like the a in ** all "). 
It also has a series of what natives call " md/fd-vowels," which are 
r^resented in the Roman character by small letters above the line, 
viz. \ Of these, ^ is sinwly a very short indeterminate 

sound something like that of the Hebrew sh**wd mobile^ except that 
it may sometimes be the only vowd in a word, as in ts^h^ thou. 
The * is a hardly audible i, while " and ** are quite inaudible at the 
end of a syllable. When ‘ or ^ is followed by a consonant in the same 
syllable < generally and " always becomes a niU i or w respectively and 
is BO pronounced. On the otlicr hand, in similar circumstances, 
^ remains unchanged in writixig, but is pronounced like a short 
German U. It should be observed that this ^ al-w'ays represents an 
older {, and is still considered to be a palatal, not, like a labial 
vowel. Although these mdtrd- vowels are so slightly heard, tlics- 
exercise a great inlluence on the sound of a preceding syllable. We 
may compare the sound of a in the English v;ord mar.” If we 
add e to the end of this word wc gel " mare,” in which the sound of 
the a is altogether changed, although the e is not itself pronounced 
in its proper place, 'fhe back-action of these raairfi-vowels is 
technicaJly known as unUaut or " epen thesis," and is the most 
striking feature of the Kashmiri language, the structure of which is 
uninteiligible without a thorough knowledge of the system. In the 
follovring pages when a vowel is cpcnthetically affected by a mfitra- 
vowel the fact wiU be denoted by a dot placed under it, thus kqr^‘. 
Tills is not the native system, according to which the change is 
indicated sometime.^ by a diacritical mark and sometimes by writing 
a different letter. The changes of pronunciation effected by each 
mfitrfl-vowel are shown in the following table, if natives employ 
a different letter to indicate the change the fact is mentioned, in 
other cases they conbnit themselves with diacritical marks. When 
no entry is made, it should Ix^ understood that the sound of the 
vowel remains imaltered : — 



0 


a-mdtrd 


Pronunciation when followed by 


i-mdt/d 


a ((jR/'r, (har‘\ pr. 

moist) (some made, 

thing like jdura* rmisc.) 
.short Ger I 
man b) 

o {hdh^r, pr. (? (German t>; 
hofi^'Y, make mifr \ pr. 
o n e - e y e d ) • mO*v'\ killed, 
(like a*^lon.'.' masc. pliir.) 
(German o) 


u mdtrd 

iff (as in Ger- 
i man : kq>r*', 

; pr.^«y,inade, 
, icm. sing.) 


pr. 


i {l(d^r, . 

Im^r, be yel 
low) 


;« ■ (m'. pr- 
! horses) 

jn* pr- 

i iu^r\ cow- 

' herds) 


!f (phiri, pr. 
I and written 
' turned, 
masc. plur.) 

It {hdkh'^r, pr. d* (wijth*\ pr. 
hukk^r, make i tt>d^/»VArisen, 
dn*) ) mosc. plur.) 

— (6«v, pr. 

written 
* hvizU heard, 
masc. jflur.) 


o (m^r«, pr. 
if! Or, killed, 
sing.) 


feni. 


\yU 

i lyiiv, 

; tiTc*^! 

sing.) 


pr. 

pia.s 

fern. 


umdtrd 

0 (like first o in 
“promote" ; j 
hqy^*y pr. hor^ \ 
made, masc. ^ 
sing.) 

rt pr. 1 

written, 1 
mdr", killed,' 
masc. sing.) ; 

yu (Ifv**, pr. i 
, lyuv, written | 

: lyuv**, plas- 
' tcred, masc. ; 

1 sing.) 

yw (nip, pr. 
nyiil, written 
I nyiiP, blue, 

I masc. sing.) 


r« (tsep, 

'' pr. 

: squeezed, 

; fem. sing.) 

‘7 (ph^^, pr. 
Piir, written, 
turned, 
fem. sing.) 

a (wfih^y pr. 
wUtk, oriscD, 
fem, sing.) 
it (6yr^, pr. 
bus, written, 
bUz**, heard, 
fem. sing.) 


\yu pr. i 

I tsyul, writ- , 

i tesn tsyul^, j 
squeezed,! 

, masc. sing.) ! 
! yu (pher**, pr. j 
I phyvtr, writ- 1 
j tea phyur**A 
• turned, masc. 

; sing-) 

[ 0 {wfth**, pr. I 
wedk^ arisen, I 
masc. sing.) ! 

ii (bd£», pr. | 
bits, written I 
Mm", heard, I 
moec, sing.) 1 


The letters u and i, even when not M-mfitrfi or Gmfitra, often chaxme 
apreceding long ^ to <1, .which is usually written d, and 4 respec^efy. 
Thus rSwukh, they have lost, is pronounced rkwuhh, and, in the 
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native character, is written rdwukh. Similarly maiis becomes mfiis 
(mdiis). The diphthong at is pronounced d when it commences a 
word ; thus, aitht eight, is pronounced When i and u commence 
a word, they are pronounced yi and wu respectively. With one 
important exception, common to all Hd&ca languages, Kashmiri 
employs evenr consonant found in the Sanskrit alphabet. The 
exception is the series of aspirated consonants, g/t, //t, dh and bh, 
wliichare wanting in Ksh., the corresponding unas^rated consonants 
being substituted for them. Thus, Skr. ghd$ahas, but Ksh. gur**, a 
horse; Skr. bhavati, Ksh. bdvi, he will 1^. There is a tendency to 
use dental letters where Hindi employs cerebrals, as in Hindi ufk^ 
Ksh. wdthf arise. Cerebral letters are, however, owing to Sanskrit 
influence, on the whole better preserved in Ksh. than in the other 
Piii&ca languages. The cerebral g has almost disappeared, s being 
employed instead. The only common word in which it is found is 
the numeral faA, six, which is merely a learned spelling for iaA, due 
to the influence of the Skr. From the palatals c, ch, a new 
series of consonants has been formed, viz. /s, ish (aspirate of is — i,e. 
fs + A, not f + sA), and z (as in English, not dzV xhus, Skr. ebras, 
Ksh. a thi^; Skr. chalaycUi, Ksh. t&hali, he will deceive; Skr. 
jalam, Ksh. «a/, water. The sibilant s, and occasionally s, arc 
frequently represented by A. Thus, Skr. daza, Ksh. dah, ten; Skr. 
iiraSf Ksh. Mr, a head. We may compare with this the Persian 
word Hind, India (compare the Greek an Indian), derived 

from the Skr. Sindhus, tne river Indus. When such on A is followed 
by a palatal letter the 5 returns; thus, from the base his-, like tliis, 
we have the nominative masculine AfA'^ but the feminine and 
the abstract noun hisyar, because and y are palatal letters. 

The palatal letters i, e, u-mdtrd and y often change a preceding 
consonant. The modifications will he seen from the following 
e.xamples: rdt-, night; nom. pint, ivStk^ arise; she 

arose: iad, build ; she was built: ran, cook ; ra^^, she was cooked ; 
p^f^, a tablet; Ag. sing, pact: kdtM, a stalk; nom. plur. kachi: ba4-^ 
groat; nom. plur. iem. bajS: batuH’% a duck; fern. h^kh**, dry; 

fern. AdcA"; cheap; srdjyar, cheapness; a ring; fem. 
a small ring ; Ids, be weary ; /ojf'* or Idts*"*, she was weai y . These changes 
are each subject to certain rules. Cerebral letters (/, th, 4) change 
only before i, i or y, and not before u-mdird. The others, on the 
contrary, do not change i, but do change before y or H-mdtrd. 

No word can end in an unaspirated surd consonant. If such a conso- 
nant falls at the end of a word it is aspirated. Thus, ah, one, Ixscomcs 
ahh (but acc. ahis ) ; hat, a ram, becomes hath ; and hat, a hundre<l, hath. 

D. Declension. If the above phonetic rules are borne in mind, 
declension in Kashmiri is a fairly simple process. If attention is 
not paid to them, the whole system at once becomes u field of in- 
ex tncalile confusion. In the following pages it will be assumed that 
the reader is familiar with them. 

Nouns substantive and adjective have two genders, a masculine 
and a feminine. Words referring to males arc roasculme, and ix) 
females are feminine. Inanimatti things are sometimes masculine 
and sometimes feminine. Pronouns have three genders, arranged 
on n different principle. One gender refers to male living beings, 
another to female living beings, and n third (or neuter) to all inani- 
mate thin^rs whether they are grammatically masculine or feminine. 
Nouns ending in " are masculine, and mok, but not ail, of those 
ending in *, **, H or are feminine. Of nouns ending in consonants, 
some are masculine, and some are feminine. No rule can be formu- 
lated regarding these, except that all abstract nouns ending in ar 
(a very numerou.s class) are masculine. There are four declensions. 
The first consists of masculine nouns ending in a con.sonani, in a, 
or ^ (very few of these last two). ITie second consists cf the impor- 
tant class of masculine nouns in the third of feminine nouns in 
•, ", or fi (bein!< the feminines corresponding to the masculine nouns 
of the second declension) ; and the fourth of feminine nouns ending 
in ", ^ or a consonant. 

The noun possesses two numbers, a singular and a plural, and in 
each number there are, besides the nominative, tliree organic cases, 
the accusative, the case of the 9 gent (see below, under verbs "), and 
the ablative. The accusative, when not definite, may also be tte 
same in form a.s the nominative. 'ITie following arc the foi*ms which 
a noun takesin eacli declension, the words chosen as examples l)cing : 
First declension, tsdr, a thief; second declension, me/", a father; 
tliird declension, a mother; fourth declension, (a) nidi, a 

garland, {b) rdt-, night. 



First 

Second, 

Third i Fourth Declension. 1 


Declension. 

Declension. 

Declension. 1 ^ 

b. 

Sing.; 

Nom. 

tsdr 

i 

mal** {pT.tndl) mdf*(m6j) mdl 

rSlh 

Acc. 

tsdras 

midis [mdlis) 1 mdji \ mdli 

r&ts^ (rdts) 

Afl. 

tsdran 

mtjiP (mH*) 

mdji i mdli 

(rdts) 

AW. 

tsura 

mMi 

mdji imdH 

rdls^ {rdts} 

Plur.; 

i 


I 


Nom. 

tsdr 

mql* (md*V) 

mdjd \mdla 

rdts^ (rdts) 

Aoc. 

tsdran 

mdldn 

mdfen ■, mdlan 

rdts^n {rdtsdn) 

Ag. 




1 

1 

and 

Abl 

Mrau 

mdlyau 

mdjyau mdlau 

rfts'^V 


The doclensKm 46 is confined to certain nouns in r, f 7, d, n, A and i, 
in which the final consonant is liable to change owing to a ioilowinfi 

Otl^r cases are formed (as in true Indo-Aryan languages) by the 
addition of postpositions, some of which are added to the accusative, 
while others are added to the ablative case. To the former are added 
manz, in; kit**, to or for; si^tin, with, and otliers. To the ablative are 
added sifiin, when it signifies "by means of", putshy, for; pWA", 
i^m, and others. For the genitive, masculine nouns in the singular, 
signifying animate beings, take sand**, and if they signify things 
without Hie, take A". All mascuUnc plural nouns and ail feminiur 
noun.s whether singular or plural take hq^nd**. Sqnd** and hqnd'* arc 
added to the accusative, which droi)s a final s, while A" is t^ded tn 
the ablative. 'I’hus, tsura sand**, of the tliief ; mQl* sqnd**, of the father ; 
$dnqk“ (usually written sonuk**), of gold {sdn, abl. sing, sona ) ; tsnran 
hqnd", of thieves; Martin hqtid**, of bracelets (second declension); 
mdjf hqnd**, of the mother; mdjSn hqnd**, of the mothers. Masculine 
proper names, however, take in the niiigular. as iji Hddhdhr^nqn** 
of Hadhakrishrui. These genitive terminations, and also the dative 
termination kiV*, arc adjectives, and .agree witli the governing 
noun in gender, number and case. thus, Uura sqnd*' nhiv**, 
the .son of the thief; tsiira sand* uticiv*, by tlic st>n of the thief; tsura 
sqnz‘* kov‘*, the daughter ol tlic thief; An// A" lang, a bough of ilie 
tree; kttlic** lqn 4 ^, a twig of the tree. Sqnd** has fem. sing, sqns**, 
masc. plur. sqnd*, fem. plur. sanza. Similarly hand'*, K** has foiu. 
sing, r*, masc. plur. h*, feni. plur, n", fem. sing. />, masc. plur. 

fem. plur. fu‘ Similarly for tlie dative we have Uie following 
forms : mdlis hit" pdii*', water {ina.se.) for the father; mqlis hits" gdi\ 
a cow for the father; tnqlis kit* ruv, blankets (masc. jilur.) for the 
father; mqlis kiisa pbthi, l)Ooks (ieiu. plur.) for the father. All these 
postpositions of the genitive and hit" of the dative are declined 
regularly as substantives, the masculine ones l>elouging to the 
second declension and llu? feminine ones to the third. Note tluu 
the feminine plural of sqnU" is sam^i, not sanzd, as we might expect ; 
so al.so feminine nouns in is", ish", and s'\ 

Adjectives ending in " (sc'cond declension) form the feminine in ", 
with the u.sual changes of the preceding consonnnt. Thus tqt", hot, 
fem. tqts^ (pronounced tiUs). Glhcr adjectives do not change for 
gender. All adjectives agree, with the qualified noun in gender, 
number and case, the ]>()stposilion, if any, being added to the latter 
word of the two. TiiUi*, tor example, cArt/", white, and stir", a horst*. 
From these we have chqt*' a Whitehorse; acc. sing, chatis guvis ; 
nom. plur. chat- gtfr'; iitu] chatyuw giiryau satin, by niejm.s of white 
horses. 

The first two personal pronouns are hoh, I; mi\ me, by me; qs , 
we; asS, us, by us; aud ts'h, thou; isc, thee, by fhee; yc; idhi', 
you, by you. PoBsessivc pronouns are employed instead 0/ the 
genitive. Thus, ntyqn", rny; sqn", our; thy; tuhqrd**, your. 

For the third perstm, we have .sing, ma.se. suh, fem. sdh, nenl. Hh ; 
acc. sing. (masc> or fem.) tamis or tas, neiit. tath\ agent .sing. masc. 
neut. tqm\ fem. Umi. The plural is of common gender throughout. 
Nom. iim ; acc. timan ; ag. timau. The iKisaessive pronoun is tasqnd", 
of him, of her; tamvuk**, of it; tihqnd", of them. The neuter gender 
is used for all things without life. 

Other pronouns are : — This ; yih (com. geu.) ; acc. masc. fem. 
yimis, or nOmis, neut, yith, noth', ag. masc. neut., yim\ nqm*, fem. 
yimi, ndmi; nom. plur. yim, fem. yima, and so on. 

That (within sight) ; masc. neut. huh, fem. hdh\ acc. masc. fem. 
humis or amis, neut. huth, and so on; nom. plur, masc. hum. 

Who, masc. yus, fem. ytofl, neut. yih; acc. nia-sc. fem. yhnis, 
yds, neut. yith; Sig, masc. neut. ySm*, fem. yimi; nom. plur, ma^ic. 
yim, and so on. 

Who? masc. hus, fem. kOssn, neut. hydh; acc. rmi.se. 1 cm. hamis, 
has, neut. hath ; ag. masc. neut , ham*, fem. kami ; nom. plur. masc. ham. 

Self, pdna. Any one, .sonr.: one, hah, huh, or hStshdh, neut. keishdh, 

Ka.shtmri makes very tree use of pronominal suffixes, wliich arc 
added to verbs to supply the place of iH;rs<jnal terminations. These 
represent almost any case, and aie as foliow : — 


First IVr.son. Second Person. I'hird Person. 


Siog. 

i 

kh,h 

— 

Nom. 

5 1 

none 

Acc. 


th, V 

j) 

Dat. 

m ' 

V 


I^r.— 

m ; 

th, y 

n 

! Nom. 

■ Other 

none 

i 

wa 

none 

kh,h 

cases 

none 

wa 

1 


Be:k>re these the verbal terminations are often shg^tly changed 
for sake of euphony, and^ when neceasai’y for the pronunciation, 
the vowel a is inserted as a junction vowel. 

In this connexion we may mention another set of suffixes also 
commonly added to verbs, witli an adverbial foipe. Of these 
negatives the verb^ as in i^AmA, lie is; chuna, he is not ; d asks a 
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question, as in chwdy is he ? ii adds emphasis, as in chutii he is indeed; 
and tyS, asks a question with emphasis, as in chutydf is he indeed ? 

Two or three sufhxes may be employed together, as in Aqr", was 
made, was made by me, kqkr**-m-akhy thou wast made by 

me; k^r**-m-akh~dy wast thou made by me ? The two hh suffixes 
become A when they are followed by a pronominal suffix commencing 
with a vowel, as in k(^r*^~h^as (for kqr**-kh‘as)^ 1 was made by them. 

E. Conjugation. As in the case of the modem Indo- Aryan 
\’crnacular8, the conjugation of the verb is mainly participial. 
Three only of the old tenses, the present, the future and the impera- 
tive have survived, the hrst having become a future, and the second 
a past conditional. These three we may call radical tenses. The 
rest, viz. the Kashmiri present^ imperfect, past, aorist, perfect and 
other past tenses are all participial. 

The verb substantive, which is also used as an auxiliary verb, 
has two tenses, a present and a past. The former is made by adding 
the pronominal suffixes of the nominative to a base chu(h)^ and the 
latter by adding the same to a base Thus : — 



Singular 

plural i 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

I 

ohu~$, I am 

ckd-s, I am 

chih, we are 

chih, we are 

2 

chu-kh, thou 

che-khf thou 

chi-wa, you 

chi-wa, you are 


art 

art 

arc 

_L 

chuh, he is 

chihf she is 

chih, they are 

chih, they are 

1 I 

dsu-s, I was 

I was 

as’, we were 

dsa, we were 


dsu-kh, thou 

ds^-kh, thou 

1 S^’-wa, you 

d&a-wa, you 

1 

wast 

wast 

1 were 

were 

3 

he was 

ds**, .she was 

1 ds’, they 

dsa, they were 


1 


; ' were I 



As for the finite verb, the modern future (old present), and the past 
conditional (old future) do not change for gender, and do not employ 
suffixes, but retain relics of the old personal terminations of the 
tenses from which they are derived. They are thus conjugated, 
taking the verbal root kaf^ as the typical verb. 


Future, 1 shall make, &c. 

Past Conditional, (if) I had made, &c. 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

X 1 kara 

kavav 

karahd 

karahdv I 

2 j karakh 

kariv 

karahdkh 

k^r’hiv 

3 1 

karan 

karthl 

karah&n 


For the imperative we have 2 nd person singular kar^ plur. kanv\ 
third person singular and plural katin. 

Many of the above forms will be intelligible from a consideration 
of the closely allied San.skrit, although they are not derived from 
that language; but some {e.g, those of the second person singular) 
can only be explained by the analogy of the Iranian and of the 
Pi^&ca languages. 

The present participle is formed by adding dn to the root; thus, 
kardn, making. It docs not change for gender. From this we get a 
present and an imperfect, formed by adding respectively the present 
and past tenses 01 the auxiliary verb. Thus, kdran chus, I (mascu- 
line) am making, I make; kardn chis, 1 (feminine) am making, I 
make; kardn I (masculine) was making; and so on. 

There are several past participles, all of which are liable to change 
for gender, and are utilized in conjugation. We have ; — 



Singular 

Plural 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Weak past participle 
Strong past participle 
Pluperfect participle 
' Corn pound past parti- 1 
! clple 1 

kqr” 

karyov 

kaiydv 

kar”mqt’* 

kqr^ 

haryeya 

karyeya 

kqr^mnts^’ 

kqr* 

karyey 

kariyiy 

kqr^mdt’ 

kart 

karyeya 

karyeya 

karimaisa^ 


in the strong past participle and the pluperfect participle, the 
final V and y (like the final h of chuh quoted above) are not parts of 
the original words, but are only added for the sake of euphony. 
The true words are karyS, karye^ karyd and karyeye. There are 
three conjugations. The first includes all transitive verbs. These 
have both the w'eak and the strong past participles. The second 
conjugation consists of sixty-six common intransitive verbs, which 
also Imve both of these participles. The third conjugation consists 
of the remaining intransitive verbs. These have only the strong 
past participle. The weak past participle in the first two conjuga- 
tions refers to something which has lately happened, and is used to 
form an immediate past tense. The strong past participle is more 
indefinite, and is employed to form a tense corresponcling to the 
Greek aorist. The pluperfect participle refers to something which 


happened a long time ago, and is used to form the past tense of 
narration. As the third conjugation has no weak past participle, 
the strong past participle is employed to make the immediate past, 
and the pluperfect participle is employed to make the aorist past, 
while the new pluperfect participle is formed to make the tense of 
narration. Thus, from the root wuph^ fly (third conjugation) we 
have wuphydVf he flew just now, while karydv (first conjugation) 
means ** he was made at some indefinite time wuphydv^ he flew 
at some indefinite time, but karydv^ he was made a long time ago ; 
finally, the new participle of the third conjugation, wuphiydv. he 
flew a long time a^o. 

The corresponding tenses are formed by adding pronominal 
suffixes to the weak, the strong, or the pluperfect participle. In the 
last two the final v and y, being no longer required by euphony, are 
dro|^d. In the case of transitive verbs the participles are passive 
by derivation and in signification, and hence the suffix indicating 
the subject must be in the agent case. Thus kar** means made.’^ 
For " 1 made “ we must say " made by me," for '* thou 
madest," k^fu-th^ made by thee, and so on. If the thing made is 
feminine the participle must be feminine, and similarly if it is plural 
it must be plural. Thus, kqru-m, I made him; 1 made her; 

kari-m, I made them (masculine) ; and kari-ntf I made them (femi- 
nine). Similarly from the other two participles we have karyd-nt, 
1 made him; karyeya^nt, I made her; karyd~fn, I made him (a long 
time ago). The past participles of intransitive verbs arc not 
passive, and hence the suffix indicating the subject must be in the 
nominative form. Thus escaped (second conjugation) ; tsttlu-s, 
cscapcd-I, I (masculine) escaped; ts^j^~$, 1 (feminine) escaped, and so 
cm. Similarly for the third conjugation, wuphydv^ flew; wupkyd-s^ 
1 (masculine) flew; wuphyeya^s, 1 (feminine) flew, &c. 

As explained above, these suffixes may be piled one on another. 
As a further example we may give kqr**^ made; k^ru-n^ made by 
him, he made; k^ru-n-as, made by him I, he made me, or (as •s also 
means " for him ") he made for him; kqru^n-as‘d^ did he make me ? 
or, did he make for him ? and so on. 

Tenses corresponding to the English perfect and pluperfect arc 
formed by conjugating the auxiliary verb, adding the appropriate 
suffixes, with the compound past participle. Thus k^r**m(^V* chn- 
n-ast made am-by-him-l, he has made me; ts^l^maV* chu-kh^ 
escaped art thou, thou hast escaped; wuphy6mq4» chu-s^ flown am-1, 
1 have flown. Similarly for the pluj^rfect, d^u-n^as^ 

made was-by-him-I, he had made me, and so on. 

Many verbs have irregular past participles. Thus mar, die, has 
mud’*; at, give, has djt'*; khi, eat, has khyauv for its weak, and khdyin 
for its strong participle, while ni, take, has nyuv and niydv, respec- 
tively. Others must be learnt from the regular grammars. 

The infinitive is formed by adding -wn to the root; thus kar-un, lo 
make. It is declined like a .somewhat irregular noun of the first 
declension, its accusative being karanas. There are three forms of 
the noun of agency, of which typical examples arc kar~awun*\ 
kar-an^wdl**, and kar-an-gr&kh, a maker. 

The passive is formed by conjugating the verb yi, come, with the 
ablative of the infinitive. Thus, karana yiwdn chuh, it is coming by 
making, or into making, i.e. it is being made. A root is made 
active or causal by adding ~anaw, ~dw, or •’^rdw. Thus, kar-andw, 
cause to make; kumal, be tender, kumal-dw, make tender; kal, be 
dumb, k^l-**rdw, make dumb. Some verbs take one form and some 
another, and there are numerous irregularities, especially in the case 
of the last. 

F. IndecHnahles. Indeclinables (adverbs, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions and interjections) must be learnt from the dictionary. The 
number of interjections is very large, and they are distinguished by 
minute rules depending on the gender of the person addressed and 
the exact amount of respect due to him. 

LUeraiure.^Yjd^hmm possesses a somewhat extensive litera- 
ture, which has been very little studied. The missionary William 
Carey published in 1821 a version of the New Testament (in the 
$firad£L character), which was the first book published in the 
language. In 1885 the Rev. J. Hinton Knowles published at 
Bombay a collection of Kashmiri proverbs and sayings, and K. F. 
Burkhard in 1895 published an edition of Mahmud GftmTs poem 
on Ytisuf and Zulaikhfi. This, with the exception of later trans- 
lations of the Scriptures in the Persian character and a few minor 
works, is all the literature that has been printed or about which 
anything has been written. MabmQd Gfiml’s poem is valuable as 
an example of the Kashmiri used by Mussulmans. For Hindu 
literature, we may quote a history of Krishna by Dinan&tha. 
The very popular Ldld-vdkya, a poem on Saiva philosophy by 
a woman named Ldllad^i, is said to be the oldest work in the 
language which has survived. Another esteemed work is the 
Siva Pari^ya of Ky?^ia Rajanaka, a living author. These and 
other books which have been studied by the present writer have 
little independent value, being imitations of Sanskrit literature. 
Nothing is known about the dates of most of the authors. 
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Authorities. — ^The scientific study o£ Kashmiri is of very recent 
date. The only printed lexicographical work is a short vocabulary 
by W. J. Elmslie (London^ 1872). K. F, Burkhard brought out a 
grammar of the Mussulman dialect in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Bavarian Academy of Science for 1887-1889, of which a translation 
byG. A. Grierson appeared in the Indian Antiquary oi 1895 &nd the 
following years (reprinted as a separate publication, Bombay, 1897). 
T. R. Wacfe's Grammar (London, 1888) is the merest sketch, and the 
only attempt at a complete work of the kind in English is G. A. 
Grierson's Essays on KSptnm Grammar (London and Calcutta, 1899). 
A valuable native grammar in Sanskrit, the Kasmlra£abd&ntgta of 
Isvara Kaula, has been edited by the same writer (Calcutta, 1888). 
For an examination of the origin of Kashmiri grammatical forms 
and the Pi^&ca question generally, see G. A. Grierson's " On Certain 
SufTixes in the Modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars " in the Zeitschrift 
fur vergleiehende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der indo-german^ 
ischen Sprachen for 1903 and ThePisdea Languages of North-Western 
India (London, 1906). 

The only important text which has been published is Burkhard's 
edition, with a partial translation, of Mahmfld Gaml's “ YGsuf and 
Zulaikh& " in the Zeitschrift der deut&chen morgenldndischen GeselU 
schaft for 1895 1899. The text of the Siva Parinayay edited by 

G. A. Grierson, is in course of publication by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. (G. A. Or.) 

KASHUBES (sing. Kaszub. plur. Kaszebe), a Slavonic people 
numbering about 200,000, and living on the borders of West 
Prussia and Pomerania, along the Baltic coast between Danzig 
and Lake Garden, and inland as far as Konitz. They have no 
literature and no history, as they consist of peasants and fisher- 
men, the educated classes being mostly Germans or Poles. Their 
language has been held to be but a dialect of Polish, but it .seems 
better to separate it, as in some points it is quite independent, 
in some it offers a resemblance to the language of the Polabs (<7.v.). 
This is most seen in the western dialect of the so-called Slovinci 
(of whom there are about 250 left) and Kabatki, whereas the 
eastern Kashube is more like Polish, which is encroaching upon 
and assimilating it. Lorentz calls the western dialect a language, 
and distinguishes 38 vowels. The chief points of Kashube as 
against Polish are that all its vowels can be nasal instead of a 
and e only, that it has preserved quantity and a free accent, has 
developed several special vowels, e.g. b, ae, «, and has preserved 
the original order, e,g, gard as against grod. The consonants 
are very like Polish. (See also Slavs.) 

Authorities. — F, Lorentz, Slovimische Grammatik (St Petersburg, 
1903) and Die gegenzeitige Verhaitniss der sogen. Lechischen 
Sprachen," in Arch, f, Slav. Phil, xxiv. (1902); J* Baudouin de 
Courtenay, ^^Kurzes Kesumd der Kaschubischeti Frage," ibid, 
xxvi, (1904); G. Bronisch, Kaschubische Dialektstudien (Leipzig, 
1896-1898) ; S. RamuK, Siownik jezyhapomorshiego czyli kaseubshiego, 
i.v. "Dictionary of the Seacoast (Pomeranian) or Kashube Language 
(Cracow, 1893). (E. H. M.) 

KASIMOV, a town of Russia, in the government of Ryazan, 
on the Oka River, in 54® 56' N. and 41® 3' E., 75 m. E.N.E. of 
Ryazan. Pop. (1897), 13,545, of whom about 1000 were Tatars. 
It is famed for its tanneries and leather goods, sheepskins and 
post-horse bells. Founded in 1152, it was formerly known as 
Meshcherski Gorodets. In the 1 5th century it became the capital 
of a Tatar khanate, subject to Moscow, and so remained until 
1667. The town possesses a cathedral, and a mosque .supposed 
to have been built by Kasim, founder of the Tatar principality. 
Near the mosque stands a mausoleum built by Shah-Ali in 1555. 
Lying on the direct road from Astrakhan to Moscow and Nizhniy- 
Novgorod, Kasimov is a place of some trade, and has a large 
annual fair in July. The waiters in the best hotels of St Peters- 
burg are mostly Kasimov Tatars. 

See Veliaminov- 2 ^mov, The Kasimov Tsars (St Petersburg, 
1863-1860). 

KASSA (Germ. Kaschau) IM. Cassovia)^ the capital of the 
county of Abauj-Toma, in Hungary, 170 m. N.E. of Budapest by 
rail. Pop. (1900), 35,856. Kassa is one of the oldest and hand- 
somest towns of Hungary, and is pleasantly situated on the right 
bank of the Hem&d. It is surrounded on three sides by hills 
covered with forests and vineyards, and opens to the S.E, to- 
wards a pretty valley watered by the Herndd and the Tareza. 
Kassa consists of the inner town, which was the former old town 
surrounded with walls, and of three suburbs separated from it by 


I a broad glacis. The most remarkable building, considered the 
grandest masterpiece of architecture in Hungary, is the Gothic 
cathedral of St Elizabeth. Begun about 1270 by Stephen V., it 
was continued (1542-^382) by Queen Elizabeth, wife of Charles L, 
and her son Louis 1., and finished about 1468, in the reign of 
Matthias I. (Corvinus). The interior was transformed in the 
i8th century to the Renaissance style, and the whole church 
thoroughly restored in 1877 -1896. 'The church of St Michael 
and the Franciscan or garrison church date from the 13th cen- 
tury. The royal law academy, founded in 1659, and sanctioned 
by golden bull of King Leopold 1 . in 1660, has an extensive 
library; there are also a museum, a Roman Catholic upper 
gymnasium and seminary for priests, and other schools and 
benevolent institutions. Kassa is the see of a Roman Catholic 
bishopric. It is the chief political and commercial town of Upper 
Hungary, and the principal entrepot for the commerce between 
Hungary and Galicia. Its most important manufactures are 
tobacco, machinery, iron, furniture, textiles and milling. About 
3 m. N.W. of the town are the baths of Bank6, with alkaline and 
ferruginous springs, and about 12 m. N.E. lies Rdnk-Herlein, with 
an intermittent chalybeate spring. About 20 m. W. of Ka.ssa lies 
the famous Premonslratensian abbey of JA.sz6, founded in the 
1 2th century. The abbey contains a rich library and valuable 
archives. In the neighbourhood is a fine stalactite grotto, 
which often served as a place of refuge to the inhabitants in war 
time. 

Kassa was created a town and granted .special privileges by 
Hdla IV. in 1235, raised to the rank of a royal free town 

by Stephen V. in 1270. In 1290 it was surrounded with walls. 
The subsequent history presents a long record of revolts, sieges 
and disastrous conflagrations. In 1430 the plague carried oft a 
great number of the inhabitants. In 1458 the right of minting 
money according to the pattern and value of the Buda coinage 
was granted to the municipitlity by King Matthias 1. The 
bishopric was established in 1804. In the revolutionary war of 
1848-49 the Hungarians were twice defeated before the walls of 
Kassa by the Austrians under General Schlick, and the town was 
held successivelv bv the Austrians, Hungarians and Russians. 

KASSALA, a town and mudiria of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
The town, a military station of some importance, lies on the river 
Gash (March) in t 5‘' 28' N., 36^ 24' E., 260 m. E.S.E. of Khartum 
and 240 m. W. of Massawa, the nearest seaport. Pop. about 
20,000. It is built on a plain, 1700 ft. above the sea, at the foot 
of the Abyssinian highlands 15 m. W. of the frontier of the Italian 
colony of Eritrea. Two dome-shaped mountains about 2600 ft. 
high, jebels Mokram and Kassala, rise abruptly from the plain 
some 3 m. to the east and south-east. These mountains and 
the numerous gardens Kassala contains give to the place a 
picturesque appearance. The chief buildings are of brick, but 
most of the natives dwell in grass tukls, A short distance from 
the town is Khatmia, containing a tomb mosque with a high 
tower, the headquarters of the Morgani family. The sheikhs El 
Morgani are the chiefs of a religious brotherhood widely spread 
and of considerable influence in the eastern Sudan. The Morgani 
family are of Afghan descent. Long settled in Jidda, the head 
of the family removed to the Sudan about 1800 and founded the 
Morgani sect. Kassala was founded by the Egyptians in 1840 
as a fortified post from which to control their newly conquered 
territory near the Abyssinian frontier. In a few years it grew 
into a place of some importance. In November 1883 it was be- 
sieged by the dervishes. The garrison held out till the 30th of July 
1885 when owing to lack of food they capitulated. Kassala was 
captured from the dervishes by an Italian force under Colonel 
Baratieri on the 17th of July 1894 and by the Italians was handed 
over on Christmas day 1897 to Egypt. The bulk of the inhabit- 
ants are Uallenga Arabs.’’ 

Kassala mudiria contains some of the most fertile land in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It corresponds roughly with the dis- 
trict formerly known as Taka. It is a region of light rainfall, and 
cultivation depends chiefly on the Gash flood. The river is how- 
ever absolutely dry from October to June. White durra of 
excellent quality is raised. 
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KMHMkSSIN, a village of Lower Egypt 22 m. by rail W. of 
Ismailia on the Suer Omai. At this place, on the 28th of August 
and again on the 9th of September 1882 the British force of^ra- 
ting against Arabi Pasha wej attacked by the Egyptians—lxjth 
attacks being repulsed (see Egypt : Military Operations), 

KASSIT£S» an Elamite tribe who played an important part 
in the histor>^ of Babylonia, They still inhabited the north- 
western mountains of Elam, immediately south of Holwan, when 
Sennadacrib attacked them in 701 b.c. They are the Kossaeans 
of Ptolemy, who divides Susiana between tliem and the Ely- 
macans ; according to Strabo (xi, ^3, 3, 6) t hey were the neighbours 
of the Medes. Th. Ndldeke(6?^^/. G. G., 1874, pp, 173 seq,)has 
slmwn that they arc the Kissians of the older Greek authors who 
are identified with the Susians by Aeschylus (Choeph. 424, Pers, 
17, X 20) and Herodotus (v. 49, 52). We already hear of them as 
attacking Ionia in the 9^ year of Samsu-iluna the son of 
Khammtxrabi, and about 1780 b.c. tlvey overran Babylonia and 
founded a dynasty there which lasted for 576 years and nine 
months. In the course of centuries, however, they were absorbed 
into the Babylonian population ; the kings adopted Semitic names 
and married into the royal family of Assyria. Like the other 
languages of the non-Semitic tribes of Elam that of the Kassites 
was agglutinative ; a vocabulary of it has been handed down in a 
cuneiform tablet, as well as a list of Kassite names with their 
Semitic equivalents. It has no connexion with Indo-European, 
as has erroneously been supposed. Some of the Kassitc deities 
were introduced into the Babylonian pantheon, and the Kassite 
tribe of Khabira seems to have settled in the Babylonian plain. 

See Fr. Dditzsch, Die Sprache det Kossder (1884). (A. H. S.) 

KASTAIIUNl* or KastambCl. (1) A vilayet of Asia Minor 
which includes Paphlagonia and parts of Pontus and Galatia. 
It is divided into four sanjaks— Kastamuni, Boli, Changra and 
Sinope — is rich in mineral wealth, and has many mineral springs 
and extensive forests, the timber being used for charcoal and 
building and the bark for unning. The products ajc chiefly 
cereals, fruits, opium, cotton, tobacco, wool, ordiniiry goat-hair 
and m^air, in which there is a large tr^e. There are coal-mines 
at and near Eregli (anc. Heracleia) whk'h yield steam coal nearly 
as good in quality as the English, but they are badly worked. 
Its peculation comprises about 993,000 Moslems and 27,000 
Ghristians. (2) The capital of the vilayet, the ancient CasiamoHy 
altitude 2500 ft., situated in the narrow valley of the Geuk Irmak 
{^Amnias)y and connected by a carriage road, 54 m., with its port 
ineboli on the Black Sea. The town is noted for its copper 
utensils, but the famous copper mines about 36 m. N., worked 
from ancient times to the 19th century, are now abandoned. 
There are over 30 mosques in the town, a dervish monastery, and 
numerous theological colleges and the Moslem inhalx- 

tants have a reputation Tor bigotry . The climate though subject 
to extremes of heat and cold is healthy \ in winter the roads are 
often closed by snow* The population of 16,000 includes about 
2500 Christians. Castamon became an important city in later 
Byzantine times. It lay on the northern trunk-road to tlie 
Euphrates and was built round a strong fortress whose ruins 
crown the rocky hill west of the town. It was taken by the 
Danishmand Amirs of Sivas early in the 12th century, and passed 
to the Turks in 1393- (J. G. C. A.) 

KASTORIA (Turkish Kesrie), a city of Macedonia, f)uropean 
1 urkey, in the vilayet of Monastir, 45 m. S. by W. of Monastir 
(Bitoiia). Pop. (1905), about 10,000, one-third of whom are 
Greeks, one-third Slavs, and the remainder Albanians or Turks. 
Kastoria occupies part of a peninsula on the western shore of 
I^ke Kastoria, which here receives from the north its aflkent tlie 
Zhelova. The lake is formed in a deep hollow surrounded ^ 
limestone mountains, and is drained on the south by the Bis- 
tritza, a large river which flows S.E. nearly to the Greek frontier, 
then sharply turns N.E., and Anally enters the Gulf of Salonica. 
The lake lias an area of 20 sq. m., and is 2850 ft. above sea-level. 
Kastx)ria is the seat of an Orthc^ox archlnshop. It is usually 
identified with the ancient Celetrunt, captured by the Romans 
under Sulpicius, during the first Macedonian campaign, 200 B.c., 


and better known for the defence maintained by Bryennius 
against Alexis I. in 1084. A Byzantine wall with round towers 
runs across the peninsula. 

KASUB» a town of British India, in the lahore district of the 
Punjab, situated on the north bank of the old bed of the river 
Beas, 34 m. S.E. of Lahore. Pop. (1901), 22,022. A Raj|>ut 
colony seems to have occupied the present site before the earnest 
Mahommedan invasion; l^t Kasur does not appear in history 
until late in the Mussulman period, when it was settled by a 
Pathan colony from beyond the Indus. It has an export trade 
in grain and cotton, and manufactures of cotton and leather 
goods. 

KATAGUM* the sub-province of the double province of Kano 
in the British protectorate of Northern Nigeria. It lies approxi- 
mately between ii" and 13' N. and 8" 20' and 10' 40' E. It is 
bounded N. by the French Sudan, E. by Bomu, S. by Bauchi, 
and W. by Kano. Katagum consists of several small but ancient 
Mahommedan emirates — Katagum, Messau, Guimnel, Hadetja, 
Machena, with a fringe of Bedde pagans on its eastern frontier 
towards Bomu, and other pagans on the south towards Bauchi, 
The Waube flows from Kano tlirough the province via Hadeija 
and by Damjiri in Bornu to Lake Chad, affording a route for the 
transport of goods brought by the Zungeru-Zaria-Kano railway 
to the headquarters of Katagum and western Bornu. Katagum 
is a fertile province inliabited by an industrious people whose 
manufactures rival those of ^no. 

In ancient times the province of Katagum formed the debate- 
able country between Bomu and the Hausa states. Though 
Mahommedan it resisted the Fula invasion. Its northern 
emirates were for a long time subject to Bornu, and its customs 
are nearly assimilated to those of Bomu . The province was taken 
under administrative control by the British in October 1903. In 
1904 the capitals of Gummel, Hadeija, Messau and Jemaari, 
were brought into touch with the administration and native and 
provincial courts established. At the b^nn&ing of 19&5 Katagum 
was incorporated as a sub-province with the province Kano, 
and the administrative organization of a double province was 
extended over the whole. Hadeija, which is a very wealthy 
town and holds an important position lx>ih as a source of supplies 
and a centre of trade, received a garrison of mounted infantry 
and became the capital of the sub-province. 

Hadeija was an old Hahe town and its name, an evident cor- 
ruption of Khadija, the name of the celebrated wife and first 
(unvert of Mahomet, is a strong presumption of the incorrectness 
of the Fula claim to have introduced Islam to its inhabitants. 
The ruling dynasty of Hadeija was, however, overthrown by Fula 
usurpation towards the end of the 18th century, and the Fula 
ruler received a flag and a blessing from Dan Fodio at the begin- 
ning of his sacred war in the opening years of the 19th century. 
Nevertheless Uie habit of independence being strong in the town 
of Hadeija the little emirate held its own against Sokoto, Bornu 
and all comers. TTiough included nominally within the province 
of Katagum it was the boast of Hadeija that it had never been 
conquered. It had made nominal submission to the British in 
1903 on the successful conclusion of the Kano-Sokoto campaign, 
and in 1905, as has been stated, was chosen as the capital of the 
sub-province. The emir’s attitude became, however, in the 
spring of 1906 openly antagonistic to the British and a miKtar)^ 
expedition was sent against him. The emir with his disaffected 
chiefs made a plucky stand but after five hours' street fighting 
the town was reduced. The emir and three of his sons w^ere Killed, 
and a new emir, the rightful heir to the throne, who had shown 
himself in favour of a peaceful policy, was appointed. The 
offices of the war chiefs in Hadeija were abolished and 150 yards 


of the town wall were broken dowiix. 

Slave dealing is at an end in Katagum. The military station 
at Hadeija forms a link in the chain of British forts which extends 
along the northern frontier of the protectorate. (See Nigeria.) 

(F. L, L.) 


KATANGA, a district of Belgian Conj^o, forming the south- 
eastern part of the colony. Area, approximately^ x^>ooo sq^ m. ; 
estiiBated population^ 1,000,000. The natives are memb^s of 
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the Luba-Limda group of Bantus. It is a highly imnesralked 
region^ being specially rich in copper ore. Gold| iron and tin 
are also mined. Katanga is bounded S. and S.£. by Northern 
Rhodesia^ and British capita) is largely interested in the develop* 
ment of its resources^ the administration of the territory being 
entrusted to a committee on which British members have seats. 
Direct railway communication with Cape Town and Beira was 
established in 1909. There is also a rail and river scn-ice via 
the Congo to the west coast. (See Congo Free State.) 

KATBR> HENRY (1777-1835), English physicist of German 
descent, was bom at Bristol on the x6th of April 1777. At first 
he purposed to study law; but this he abandoned on his father’s 
death in 1794, and entered the army, obtaining a commission 
in the 12th regiment of foot, then stationed in India, where he 
rendered valuable assistance in the great trigonometrical survey. 
Failing health obliged him to return to England; and in 1808, 
being then a lieutenant, he entered on a distir^ished student 
career in the senior department of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst. Shortly after he was promoted to the rank of 
captain. In 1814 he retired on half-pay, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to scientific research. He died at London 
on the 26th of April 1835. 

His first important contribution to scientific knowledge was 
the comparison of the merits of the Cassegrainian and Gregorian 
telescopes, from which {PhiL Trans, y 18x3 and 1814) he deduced 
that the illuminating power of the former exceeded that of the 
latter in the proportion of 5 : 2. This inferiority of the Gregorian 
he explained as being probably due to the mutual interference 
of the rays as they crossed at the principal focus before reflection 
at the second mirror. His most valuable work was the determina* 
tion of the length of the second’s pendulum, first at London and 
subsequently at various stations throughout the country {Phil, 
Trans, y i8i8, 1819). In these researches he skilfully took 
advantage of the well-known property of reciprocity between the 
centres of suspension and oscillation of an oscillating body, so 
as to determine experimentally the precise position of the centre 
of oscillation; the distance between these centres was then the 
length of the ideal simple pendulum having the same time of 
oscilhtion. As the inventor of the floating collimstor, Kater 
rendered a great service to practical astromony (Phil, Trans, y 
r825, 1828). He also published meinoirs {Phil, Trans,, 1821, 
1831) on British standards of length and mass ; and in 1832 he 
published an account of his labours in verifying the Russian 
standards of length. For his services to Russia in this respect 
he received in 1814 the decoration of the order of S>i Anne; and 
the same year he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 

His attention was also turned to the subject of compass needles, 
his Bakerian lecture On the Best Kind of Steel and Form for a 
Compass Needle** {Phil, Trans., 1S21) containing the results of many 
experiments. The treatise on "Mechanics" in I,ardncr*s Cyclopaedia 
was partly written by him ; and his interest in more purely astro- 
nomical questions was evidenced by two communications to the 
Astronomical Society's Memoirs for 1831-1833 — the one on an obser- 
vation of Saturn's out^ ring, the other on a method of determining 
longitude by means of lunar eclipses. 

KATHA, a district in the northern division of Upper Burma, 
with an area of 6994 aq. m., 3730 of which consist of the former 
separate state of Wuntho. It is l>ounded N. by the Upper 
Chindwin, Bhamo and Myitkyina districts, E. by the Kaukkwe 
River as far as the Irrawaddy, thence east of the Irrawaddy by 
the Shan State of Mdng Mit (Momeik), and by the Shwcli River, 
S, by the Ruby Mines district and Shwebo, and W. by the Upper 
Chindwin district. Three ranges of hills run through the district, 
known as the Minwun, Gangaw and Mangin ranges. They 
separate the three main rivers— the Irrawaddy, the Meza and the 
Mu. The Minwun range runs from north to south, and forms 
for a considerable part of its length the dividing line between the 
Katha district proper and wliat formerly was the Wuntho state. 
Its average altitude is between 1500 and 2000 ft. The Gangaw 
range runs from the nofrtfa of the district for a considerable 
portion of its length close to and down the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy as far as Tigyaing, where the Mya&emdan pmgoda 
gives its name to the hut point. Tt.<! highest point is 4400 ft.. 


but the average is between 1 500 and 2000 ft. The Katha branch 
of the railway crosses it at Petsut, a village 12 miles west of 
Katha town. The Mangin range runs through Wuntho (highest 
peak, Maingthdn, 5450 ft.). 

Gold, copper, iron and lead are found in considerable quantities 
in the district. The Kyaukpazat gold-mines, worked by an 
English company, gave good returns, but the quartz reef proved 
to a mere pocket and is now worked out. The iron, copper 
and lead are not now worked. Jade and soapstone also exist, 
and salt is produced from brine wells, Tliere are three forest 
reserves in Katha, with a total area of 1 1 19 sq. m. The popula-^ 
tion in 190X wan 176,223, an increase of 32% in the decade. 
The number of Shans is about half that of Burmese, and of Kadus 
half that of Shans. The Shans arc mostly in the Wuntho sub- 
division. Rice is the chief crop in the plains, tea, cotton, 
sesamum and hill rice in the hills. The valley of the M^, 
which is very malarious, was use<l as a convict settlement under 
Burmese rule. The district was first occupied by British troops 
in 1886, but it was not Anally quieted till 1890, when the Wuntho 
sawbwa was deposed and his state incorporated in Katha district. 

Katha is the headquarters of the district. The principal 
means of communication are the Irrawaddy Flotilla steamers, 
which run between Mandalay and Bhamo, and the railway which 
communicates with Sagaing to the south and Myitkyina to the 
north. A ferry-steamer plies between Katha and Bhamo. 

KATHIAWAR, or Kattywar, a peninsula of India, within 
the Gujarat division of Bombay, giving its name to a political 
agency! Total area, about 23,400 m. ; pop. (1901), 2,645,805. 
These figures include a portion of the British district of Ahme* 
dabad, a portion of the state of Baroda, and the small Portuguese 
settlement of Diu. I'he peninsula is bounded N. by the Runn 
of Cutch, E. by Ahmedahad district and the Gulf of Cambay, and 
S. and W. by the Arabian Sea. The extreme length is 220 m.; 
the greatest breadth about 165 m. Generally speaking, the 
surface i» undulating, with iow ranges running in variou.s direi> 
tions. With the exception of the Tangha and Mandav hills, 
in the west of Jhalawar, and some unimportant hills in Hallar, 
the northern portion of the country is flat; but in the south, from 
near Gogo, the Gir range runs nearly parallel with the coast, and 
at a distance of about 20 m. from it, along the north of Babriawar 
and Serrath, to the neighbourhood of Gimar. Opposite this latter 
mountain is the solitary Osam hill, and then still farther west 
is the Barada group, between Hallar and Barada, running about 
20 m. north and south from Gumli to Ranawao. The Girnar 
group of mountains is an important granitic mass, the highest 
peak of which rises to 3500 ft. The principal river is the Bhadar, 
which rises in the Mandav hills, and flowing S.W. falls into the 
sea at Navi-Bandar; it is everywhere marked by highly culti- 
vated lands adjoining its course of about t rs m. Other rivers are 
the Aji, Machhu and Satrunji — the last remarkable for romantic 
scenery. Four of the old races, the Jaitwas, Churasamas, 
Solunkis and Walas still exist as proprietors of the soil who 
exercised sovereignty in the countiy prior to the immigration 
of the Jhalas, Jadejas, Pnrmars, Kathis, Gohels, Jats, Mahom- 
medans and Mahrattas, between whom the country is now chiefly 
portioned out, Kathiawar has many notable antiquities, com- 
prising a rock inscription of Asoka, Buddhist caves, and fine Jain 
temples on the sacred hill of Gimar and at Palitana. 

The political agency of Kathiawar has an ar^ of 20,882 sf|. m. 
In 1901 the population was 2,329,196, showing a decrease of 
15 % In the decade due to the results of famine. The estimated 
gross revenue of the several states is £1,278,000; total tribute 
(payable to the British, the gaekwar of Baroda and the nawab 
of Junagarh), £70,000. There are altogether 193 sta tes of vap^ing 
size and importance, of which 14 exercise independent Juri.sdic- 
tion, while the rest are more or less under British administration. 
The eight states of the first class are Junagaw, Nawanagar, 
Bhaunagar, Porbandar, Dhrangadra, Morvi, Gondal and Jafara- 
bad. Tlic headquarters of the political agent are at Rajkot, in 
the centre of the peninsula, where also is the Rajkumar college, 
for the education of the som of the chiefs. Thm is a similar 
school for girasias, or chiefs of lower rank, at Gondal. An 
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excellent system of metre-gauge railways has been provided at 
the cost of the leading states. Maritime trade is also very active, 
the chief ports being Porbandar, Mangrol and Verawal. In 
1903-1904 the total sea-borne exports were valued at £1,300,000, 
and the imports at £1,120,000. The progressive prosperity of 
Kathiawar received a shock from the famine of 1899-1900, 
which was felt everywhere with extreme severity. 

KATKOV, MICHAEL NIKIFOROVICH (1818-1887), Russian 
journalist, was born in Moscow in 1818. On finishing his course 
at the university he devoted himself to literature and philosophy, 
and showed so little individuality that during the reign of 
Nicholas I. he never once came into disagreeable contact with the 
authorities. With the Liberal reaction and strong reform move- 
ment which characterized the earlier years of Alexander Il.’s reign 
(1855-1881) he thorou|;hly sympathized, and for some time he 
warmly advocated the introduction of liberal institutions of the 
British type, but when he perceived that the agitation was assum- 
ing a Socialistic and Nihilist tinge, and that in some quarters of 
the Liberal camp indulgence was being shown to Polish national 
aspirations, he gradually modified his attitude until he came to 
be regarded by the Liberals as a renegade. At the beginning of 
1863 he assumed the management and editorship of the Moscow 
Gazette, and he retained that position till his death in 1887. 
During these twenty-four years he exercised considerable influ- 
ence on public opinion and even on the government, by repre- 
senting with great ability the moderately Conservative spirit 
of Moscow in opposition to the occasionally ultra-Liberal and 
always cosmopolitan spirit of St Petersburg. With the Slavo- 
phils he agreed in advocating the extension of Russian influence 
in south-eastern Europe, but he carefully kept aloof from them 
and condemned their archaeological and ecclesiastical senti- 
mentality. Though generally temperate in his views, he was 
extremely incisive and often violent in his modes of expressing 
them, so that he made many enemies and sometimes incurred 
the displeasure of the press-censurc and the ministers, against 
which he was more than once protected by Alexander III. in 
consideration of his able advocacy of national interests. He is 
remembered chiefly as an energetic opponent of Polish national 
aspirations, of extreme Liberalism, of the system of public 
instruction based on natural science, and of German political 
influence. In this last capacity he helped to prepare the way 
for the Franco-Russian alliance. 

KATMANDU (less correctly Khatmandu), the capital of the 
state of Nepal, India, situated on the bank of the Vi.shnumati 
river at its confluence with the Baghmati, in 27*' 36 N., 85' 24' E. 
The town, which is said to have been founded about 723, contains 
a population estimated at 70,000, occupying 5000 houses made 
of brick, and usually from two to four storeys high. Many of 
the houses have large projecting wooden windows or balconies, 
richly carved. The maharaja’s palace, a huge, rambling, un- 
gainly building, stands in the centre of the town, which also 
contains numerous temples. One of these, a wooden building 
in the centre of the town, gives it its name (kat = wood), 
'riie streets are extremely narrow, and the whole town very 
dirty. A British resident is stationed about a mile north of the 
town. 

KATO, TAKA-AKIRA (1859- ), Japanese statesman, was 

born at Nagoya, and commenced life as an employ^ in the great 
firm of Mitsu Bishi. In 1887 he became private secretary to 
Count Okuma, minister of state for foreign aflfairs. Subse- 
quently he served as director of a bureau in the finance depart- 
ment, and from 1894 to 1899 he represented his country at the 
court of St James. He received the portfolio of foreign affairs 
in the fourth Ito cabinet (i 900-1901), which remained in office 
only a few months. Appointed again to the same position in the 
Saionji cabinet (1906), he resigned after a brief interval, being 
opposed to the nationalization of the private railways, which 
measure the cabinet approved. He then remained without 
office until 1908, when he again accepted the post of ambassador 
Hn London. He was decorated with the grand cross of St Michael 
and St George, and earned the reputation of being one of the 
strongestmeh among the junior statesmen. 
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KATRINE, LOCH, a fresh-water lake of Scotland, lying almost 
entirely in Perthshire. The boundary between the counties of 
Perth and Stirling runs from Glengyle, at the head of the lake, 
down the centre to a point opposite Stronachlachar from which 
it strikes to the south-western shore towards Loch Arklet. The 
loch, which has a south-easterly trend, is about 8 m. long, and 
its greatest breadth is i m. It lies 364 ft. above the sea- 
level. It occupies an area of 4! sq. m., and has a drainage 
basin of 37^ sq. m. The average depth is 142 ft., the 
greatest depth being 495 ft. The average aimual rainfall is 
78 in. The mean temperature at the surface is 56*4'’ F., and 
at the bottom 4x‘’ F. The scenery has been immortalized in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake. The surrounding hills are of 
considerable altitude, the most remarkable being the head of 
Ben A’an (1750 ft.) and the grassy craigs and broken contour 
of Ben Venue (2393 ft.). It is fed by the Gyle and numerous 
burns, and drained by the Achray to Loch Achray and thence 
by the Black Avon to Loch Vennacher. Since 1859 it has 
formed the chief source of the water-supply of Glasgow, the 
aqueduct leaving the lake about m. S.£. of Stronachlachar. 
By powers obtained in 1885 the level of the lake was increased 
by 5 ft. by a system of sluices regulating the outflow of the 
Achray. One result of this damming up has been to submerge 
the Silver Strand and to curtail the dimensions of Ellen’s Isle. 
The principal points on the shores are Glengyle, formerly a fast- 
ness of the Maegregors, the Trossachs, the Goblins’ Cave on Ben 
Venue, and Stronaclilachar (Gaelic, “ the mason’s nose ”), from 
which there is a ferry to Coilachra on the opposite side. A road 
has been constructed from the Trossachs for nearly six miles 
along the northern shore. During summer steamers ply be- 
tween the Trossachs and Stronachlachar and there is a daily 
service of coaches from the Trossachs to Callander (about 10 m.) 
and to Aberfoylc (9 m.), and between Stronachlachar, to Inver- 
snaid on Loch Lomond (about 4^ m.). The road to Inversnaid 
runs through the Maegregors* country referred to in Scott’s 
Rob Roy. 

KATSENA, an ancient state of the western Sudan, now in- 
cluded in the province of Kano in the British protectorate of 
Northern N igeria. Katsena was amongst the oldest of the Hausa 
states. There exist manuscripts which carry back its history 
for about looo years and tradition ascribes the origin of the 
Hausa population, which is known also by the name of Habc or 
Habeche, to the union of Bajibda of Bagdad with a prehistoric 
queen of Daura. The conquest of the Habe of Katsena by the 
Fula about the beginning of the 19th century made little differ- 
ence to the country. The more cultivated Habe were already 
Mahommedan and the new rulers adopted the existing customs 
and system of government. These were in many respects highly 
developed and included elaborate systems of taxation and 
justice. 

The capital of the administrative district is a town of the same 
name, in 13" N. 7“ 41' E. being 160 m. E. by S. of the city of 
Sokoto, end 84 m. N.W. of Kano. The walls of Katsena have 
a circuit of between 13 and 14 miles, hut only a small part of the 
enclosed space is inhabited. In the 17th and xSth centuries it 
appears to have been the largest town in the Hausa countries, 
and its inhabitants at that time numbered some ioo,ooo. The 
date of the foundation of the present town must be comparatively 
modem, for it is believed to have been moved from its ancient 
site and at the time of Leo Africanus (c. 1513) there was no place 
of any considerable size in the province of Katsena. Before that 
period Katsena boasted of being the chief seat of learning 
throughout the Hausa states and this reputation was main- 
tained to the time of the Fula conquest. In the beginning of the 
19th century the town fell into the hands of the Fula, but only 
after a protracted and heroic defence. In March 1903 Sir F. 
Lugard visited Katsena on his way from Sokoto and the emir and 
chiefs accepted British suzerainty without fighting. The Katsena 
district has since formed an administrative district in the double 
province of Kano and Katagum. The emir was unfaithful to 
his oath of allegiance to the British crown, and was deposed in 
1904. His successor was installed and took the oath of allegiance 
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in December of the same year. Katsena is a rich and populous 
district. 

See the Travels of Heinrich Barth (new ed., London, 1890, chs. 
xxiii. and xxiv.). Consult also the Annual Reports on Northern 
Nigeria issued by the Colonial Office, London, particularly the Report 
for 1902. 

Katsena is also the name of a town in the district of Katsena- 
Allah, in the province of Muri, Northern Nigeria. This district 
is watered by a river of the same name which takes its rise in the 
mountains of the German colony of Cameroon, and flows into the 
Benue at a point above Abinsi. 

KATBURA, TARO, Marquess (1847- )> Japanese soldier 

iind statesman, was born in 1847 Choshu, He commenced 
his career by ^hting under the imperial banner in the civil war 
of the Restoration, and he displayed such talent that he was 
twice sent at public expense to Germany (in 1870 and 1884) to 
study strategy and tactics. In 1886 he was appointed vice- 
minister of war, and in 1S91 the command of division devolved 
on him. He led the left wing of the Japanese army in the 
campaign of 1894-95 against China, and made a memorable march 
in the depth of winter from the north-east shore of the Yellow 
Sea to Haicheng, finally occupying Niuchwang, and effecting a 
junction with the second army corps which moved up the 
Liaotung peninsula. For these services he received the title 
of viscount. He held the portfolio of war from 1898 to 1901, 
when he became premier and retained office for four and a half 
years, a record in Japan. In 1902 his cabinet concluded the 
hrst entente with England, which event procured for Katsura the 
rank of count. He also directed state affairs throughout the war 
with Russia, and concluded the offensive and defensive treaty 
of 1905 with Great Britain, receiving from King Edward the 
grand cross of the order of St Michael and St George, and being 
raised by the mikado to the rank of marquess. He resigned the 
premiership in 1905 to Marquess Saionji, but was ^ain invited 
to form a cabinet in 1908. Marquess Katsura might be con- 
sidered the chief exoonent of conservative views in Japan. 
Adhering strictly to the doctrine that ministries were respon- 
sible to the emperor alone and not at all to the diet, he stood 
wholly aloof from political parties, only his remarkable gift of 
tact and conciliation enabling him to govern on such principles. 

KATTERFELTO (or Katerfelto), GUSTAVUS (d. 1799)^ 
quack doctor and conjurer, was bom in Prussia. About 1782 
he came to London, where his advertisements in the newspapers, 
headed “ Wonders ! Wonders ! Wonders ! ” enabled him to 
trade most profitably upon the credulity of the public during the 
widespread influenza epidemic of that year. His public enter- 
tainment, which, besides conjuring, included electrical and 
chemical experiments and demonstrations with the microscope, 
extracted a flattering testimonial from the royal family, who 
witnessed it in 1784. The poet William Cowper refers to 
Katterfelto in The Task] he became notorious for a long tour 
he undertook, exciting marvel by his conjuring performances. 

KATTOWITZ, a town in the Prussian provmce of Silesia, on 
the Rawa, near the Russian frontier, 5 m. S.E. from Beuthen by 
rail. Pop. (1875), 11,352 ; (1905)^ 35J72. There are large iron- 
works, foundries and machine shops in the town, and near it 
zinc and anthracite mines. The growth of Kattowitz, like that 
of other places in the same district, has been very rapid, owing 
to the development of the mineral resources of the neighbour- 
hood. In 1815 it was a mere village, and became a town in 1867. 
It has monuments to the emperors William 1 . and Frederick 111 . 

See G. Hoffmann, Cesckichte der Stadt A'offoo/ff/r (Kattowitz, 2895). 

KATWA, or Cutwa, a town of British India, in Burdwan 
district, Bengal, situated at the confluence of the Bhagirathi and 
Ajai rivers. Pop. (1901), 7220. It was the residence of many 
wealthy merchants, but its commercial importance 1ms declined 
as it is without railway communication and the difficulties of 
the river navigation have increased. It was formerly regarded 
as the key to Murshidabad. The old fort, of which scarcely a 
vestige remains, is noted as the scene of the defeat of the 
Mahrattas by Ali Vardi Khan. 
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KATYDID, the name given to certain North American insects, 
belonging to the family Loeustidae, and related to the green or 
tree grasshoppers of England. As in other members of the 
family, the chirrup, alleged to resemble the words “ Katydid/’ 
is prc^uced by the friction of a file on the underside of the left 
forewing over a ridge on the upperside ol the right. Several 
species, belonging mostly to the genera Microcetitonus and 
Cyrtophallus, are known. 

KAUFBEUREN, a town in the kingdom of Bavaria, on the 
Wertach, 55 m. S.W. of Munich by rail. Pop. (1905), 8955. 
Kaufbeuren is still surrounded by its medieval walls and presents 
a picturesque appearance. It has a handsome town hall with 
fine paintings, an old tower (the Hexenturm, or witches’ tower), 
a museum and various educational institutions. The mosi 
interesting of the ecclesiastical buildings is the chapel of St 
Blasiiis, which was restored in 1896. 'rhe chief industries arc 
cotton spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, printing, machine 
building and lithography, and there is an active trade in wine, 
beer and cheese. Kaufbeuren is said to have been founded in 
842, and is first mentioned in chronicles of the year 1126. It 
appears to have become a free imperial city about 1288, retain- 
ing the dignity until 1803, when it passed to Bavaria. It was 
formerly a resort of pilgrims, and Roman coins have been found 
in the vicinity. 

See F. Stieve, Die Reichsstadt Kaulbeuren und die bayrische Resiattra- 
iionspoliiik (Munich, x87()),‘ and Sch.v6dtir^ Geschichte der Stadt und 
katholischen Pjarrei Kaufbeuren (Augsburg, 1903). 

KAUFFMANN, [MARIA ANNA] ANGELICA (1741-1807), the 
once popular artist and Royal Academician, was born at Coire in 
the Grisons, on the 30th of October 1741, Her father, John 
Josef Kauffmann, was a poor man and mediocre painter, but 
apparently very successful in teaching his precocious daughter. 
She rapidly acquired several languages, read incessantly, and 
showed marked talents as a musician. Her greatest progress, 
however, was in painting; and in her twelfth year she had become? 
a notability, with bishops and nobles for her sitters. In 175.^ 
her father took her to Milan. Later visits to Italy of long dura- 
tion appear to have succeeded this excursion; in 1763 she visited 
Rome, returning to it again in 1764. From Rome she passed to 
Bologna and Venice, being everywhere f^ted and caressed, as 
much for her talents as for her personal charms. Writing from 
Rome in August 1764 to his friend Franke, Winrkelmann refers 
to her exceptional popularity. She was then painting his picture, 
a half-length, of which she also made an etching. She spoke 
Italian as well as German, he says; and she also expressed her- 
self with facility in French and English — one result of the last- 
named accomplishment being that she painted all the English 
visitors to the Eternal City, “ She may be styled beautiful,” 
he adds, ” and in singing may vie with our best virtuosi.” While 
at Venice, she was induced by Lady Wentworth, the wife of the 
English ambassador to accompany her to London, where she 
appeared in 1766. One of her first works was a portrait of 
Garrick, exhibited in the year of her arrival at “ Mr Moreing’s 
great room in Maiden Lane.” The rank of Lady Wentworth 
opened society to her, and she was everywhere well received, the 
royal family especially showing her peat favour. 

Her firmest friend, however, was Sir Joshua Reynolds. In his 
pocket-book her name as ” Miss Angelica ” or Miss Angel ” 
appears frequently, and in 1766 he painted her, a (’ompliment 
which she returned by her Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
aetat. 46. Another instance of her intimacy with Reynolds is 
to be found in the variation of Guercino’s ” Et in Arcadia ego ” 
produced by her at this date, a subject which Reynolds repeated 
a few years later in his portrait of Mrs Bouverie and Mrs Crewe. 
When, about November 1767, she was entrapped mto a clandes- 
tine marriage with an adventurer who passed for a Swedish (’ount 
(the Count de Horn) Reynolds befriended her, and it was doubt- 
less owing to his good offices that her name is found among the 
signatories to the famous petition to the king for the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy. In its first catalogue of 1769 she 
appears with R.A.” after her name (an honour which she shared 
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with another lady and oompatiiot, Mary Moser); and she con- 
tribiited the Interview ai Hector and Andromache/’ and three 
otiier classical compositions. From this time until 1782 she was 
an annua! exhibitor^ sending sometimes as many as seven 
pictures, generally ckasic or allegorical subjects. One ol the 
mast not£^ of her perfonnances was the l^onardo expiring 
in the Arnw of Francis the First/’ which belongs to the year 
1778. In 1773 she was appointed by the Academy with others 
to decorate Si Paul’s^ and it was she who, with Biagio Rebecca, 
painted the Academy’s old lecture room at Somerset House. It 
IS probable that her popularity declined a little in consequence of 
her unfortunate mani^ ; but in 1781, after her first husband’s 
death (she had been hmg sepaiuted from him), she married 
Antonio Zucchi (iTsS-'iygs), a Venetian artist then rerident in 
England. Shortly afterward she retired to Rome, where she 
lived for twenty-five years with much of her old prestige. In 
1782 she lost her latto; and in 1795— the year m which she 
painted the picture of Lady Hamilton— her husband. She 
continued at intervals to contribute to the Academy, her last 
exhibit being in 1797. After this she produced little, and in 
November 1807 she died, being honoured by a splendid funeral 
uirfer the direction of Canova. The entire Academy of St Luke, 
with numerous ecclesiastics and virtuosi, followed her to her 
tomb in S. Andrea delle Fratle, and, as at the burial of Raphael, 
two of her best pictures were carried in procession. 

The works of Angelica Kaufimaiin have not retained their reputa* 
tion. She had a certain gift of grace, and considerable skul in 
composition. But her drawing is weak and faulty; her figures lack 
variety and expreselmi; and her men are masciiiime women. Her 
colouriag, however, is fairly enough defined by Waagen's term 
'* cheerful.*' Rooms decorated by her brusli are still to be seen in 
various quarters. At Hampton Ck>urt is a portrait of the duchess 
of Brtms^ck ; in the National Portrait (Jallcry, a portrait of herself. 
There are other pictures by her at Paris, at Dre^en, in the Hermitage 
at St Peterabiirg, and in the Alte Hnakothek at Munich. The 
Munich example is another portrait of herself; and there is a third 
in the Ufiizi at Florence. A few of her works in private collections 
have been exhibited among the Old Masters ** at Burlington House. 
But she is perhaps best known by the numerous engravings from her 
designs by Bchiavonetti, Bartolozz; and others. Those by 'Bartolozzi 
especiaUy still find coiUMderable favour with collectors. Her life 
was written in 1810 by Giovanni de Rossi. It has also been used 
as the batih? of a romance by L6on de Wailh% 1838; and it prompted 
the charming novel contributed by Mrs Richmond Ritclile to the 
Comhill Magazine in 1875 under tlw title of Miss Angel." 

(A. D.) 

KAUFMAllir, CCmSTANTlNE PBTROVIOH (1818-1882), 
Russian general, was bom at Maidani on the 3rd of March 1818. 
He entered the engineer branch in 1838, served in the campaigns 
in the Caucasus, rose to be colonel, and commanded the sappers 
and ttitnei^ at the siege of Kars in 7855. On the capitulation of 
Kottb he was (^uted to settle the terms with General Sir W. 
Fenwick Williams. In 1861 he became director-general of 
engineers at the War Office, assisting General Milvitin in the 
reorganization of the army. Promoted lieut.-general iu 1864, 
he was nominated aide-de-camp-general and governor of the 
military conscription of Vilna. In 1867 he l^camc governor 
of Turkestan, and held the post until his death, making himself 
a name in the expansion of the empire in central Asia. He 
accomplished a suc^^essful ctampaign in x868 against Bokhara, 
capturing Samarkand and gradually subjugating the whole 
country. In 1873 he attacked Khiva, took the capital, and 
forced the khan to become a vassal of Russia. Then followed 
in 1875 the campaign against Khokand, in which Kaufmann 
defeat^ the khan, Nasr-ed-din. Khokand north of the Syr- 
daria was annexed to Russia, and the independence of the rest 
of the country became merely nominal. Tliis rapid absorption 
of tlxe khanates brought Ruasia into close proximity to Afghani- 
stan, and the reception of Katifnuum’s emissaries by the Amir 
was a main cause of the British war with Afghanistan in 1878. 
Although Kaufmann was unable to induce his government to 

S ri all his ambitious schemes of furtiixer conquest, he sent 
let! in i860 and 1881 against the Akhal Tel^es, and was 
arranging to add Merv to his annexaftnons when he died suddenly 
at Tashkend on the X5th of May xStsi. 


P.— KAULBACH 

KAiVXADllA^ a city of Outagamie county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
on the Fox River, 7 m. N.E. of Appleton and about 100 jtu N. of 
Milwaukee. Pop. (1900), 5115, erf whom 10^ were foreign- 
bom (1905, state census) 4991. Kaukauna is served by the 
CJiicago & North-Western railway (which hsis car-shops here), 
by inter-urban electric railway lines connecting with other cities 
in the Fox River valley, and by river steamboats. It has a 
Carnegie Kbrary, a hos^tal and manufactories of pulp, paper, 
lumber and woodenware. Dams on the Fox River fiimish a 
good water-power. The city owns its water-works. A small 
settlement of Indian traders was made here as eairly as 1820; in 
X830 a Presbyterian mission was established, but the mwth of 
the place was slow, and the city was not chartered until 1885. 

KAULBAOH, WILHELM VON (1801^1874), German painter, 
was bom in Westphalia on the isth of October 1805. Kis father, 
who was poor, combined pamtmg with the goldsmith’s trade, 
but means were found to place Wilhelm, a youth of seventeen, 
in the art academy of DQsseldorf , then becoming renowned under 
the directorahip of Peter von Cornelius. Young Kaulbach con- 
tended against hardships, even hunger. But has courage never 
failed; and, uniting genius with industry, he was ere kmg fore- 
I most among the young national party which sought to revive 
the arts of Germany. The ambitious work by which Louis I. 
sought to transform Munich into a German Athens afforded the 
young painter an appropriate sphere. Cornelius had been com- 
missioned to execute the enormous frescoes in the Glyptothek, 
and his custom was in the winters, with the aid of Kaulbach and 
others, to complete the cartoons at Diisseldorf, and m the sum- 
mers, accompanied by his best wholara, to carry out the designs 
in colour an the museum walls in Munich. But in 1824 ComeKus 
became director of the Bavarian academy. Kaulbach, xmt yet 
twenty, followed, took up his permanent residence in Munich, 
laboured hard on the public works, executed independent com- 
missions, and in 1849, when Cornelius left for Berlin, succeeded 
to the directorship of the academy, an office which he held till 
his death on the 7th of April 1874. His son Hermaim (1846- 
T909) also became a distinguished painter. 

Kaulbach matured, after the example of the msi;ters of the 
middle ages, the practice of mural or monumental decoration; 
he on(?c more enjoined painting with architecture, and displaced 
a creative fertHity and readine^ of resource scarcely found wnce 
the era of Raphael and Michelangelo. Early in the scries of his 
multitudinous works came the famous Narrenhaus, the appalling 
memories of a certain madhouse near Diisseldorf; the composi- 
tiem all the more deserves mention for points of contact with 
Hogarth. Somewhat to the same category belong the illustra- 
tions to Reifteke Fuchs, These, together with occasional figures 
or passages in complex pictorial dramas, show how dominant 
and irrepressible were the artist’s sense of satire and enjoyment 
of fun; character in its breadth and sharpness is depicted with 
keenest relish, and at times the sardonic smile bursts into the 
loudest laugh. ITius occasionally the grotesque degenerates 
into the vulgar, the grand into the ridiculous, as in the satire on 
“ the Pigtail Age ” in a fresco outside the New Pinakothek. Yet 
these exceptional extravagances came not of weakness but from 
excess of power. Kaulbach tried hard to become Grecian and 
Italian; but he never reached Phidias or Raphael; in short the 
blood of DQrer, Holbein and Martin Schon^uer ran strong in 
his veins. The art products in Munich during the middle of the 
19th century were of a quantity to preclude first-rate quality, 
and Kaulbach contracted a fatal facility in covering wall and 
canvas by the acre. He painted in the Hofgarten, tJie Odeon, 
the Palace and on the external walls of the New Pinakothek. 
His perspicuous and showy manner also gained him abundant 
occupation as a book illustrator ; in the pages of the poets his 
fancy revelled; he was glad to take inspiration from Wieland, 
Goethe, even Klopstock; among his en^ved designs are the 
Shakespeare gallery, the Goethe gallery and a folio edition of 
the Gospels. With regard to these examples of the Munich 
school,” it was asserted that Kaulbach had been unfortunate 
alike in having found Cornelius for a master and King I.ouis for 
a patron, that he attempted “ subjects far beyond hifti, believing 
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that his admiration for them WM the same as inspinitioA 
and mipplied the lade of real imagination by '' a compound of 
intellect and lan^/’ 

Nevertheless in such compositiofis as the Destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Battle of the Huns Kaulbach shows creative 
pagination. As a dramatic poet he tells the story^ depicts 
character, seizes on action and situation, and thus as it were 
takes the spectator by storm. The manner may be occasionally 
noisy and ranting, but the effect after ks kind is tremendous. 
The cartoon, which, as usual in modem German art, is superior 
to the ultimate picture, was executed in the artist’s prime at the 
age of thirty. At this period, as here seen, the knowledge was 
little short of absolute; subtle is the sense of beauty; playful, 
delicate, firm the touch; the whole treatment artistic. 

Ten or more years were devoted to what the Germans term a 
“ cyclus ” — a series of pictures depicting the Tower of Babel, 
the Age of Homer, the Destruction of Jerusalem, the Battle of 
the Huns, the Crusades and the Reformation. These major 
tableaux, severally 30 ft. long, and each comprising over one 
hundred figures above life-size, are surrounded by minor com- 
positions making more than twenty in all. The idea is to 
congregate around the world’s historic dramas the prime agents 
of civilization; thus here are as.sembled allegoric figures of Archi- 
tecture and other arts, of Science and other kingdoms of know- 
ledge, together with lawgivers from the time of Moses, not for- 
getting Frederick the Great. The chosen situation for this 
imposing didactic and theatric display is the Treppenhaus or 
grand staircase in the new museum, Berlin; the surface is a 
granulated, absorbent wall, specially prepared; the technical 
method is that known as “ water-glass,” or ” hquid flint,” the 
infusion of silica sec uring permanence. The samo medium was 
adopted in the later wall-pictures in the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster. 

The painter’s last period brings no new departure; his ultimate 
works stand conspicuous by exaggerations of early character- 
istics. The series of design.^ illustrative of Goethe, which had 
an immense success, were melodramatic and pandered to popular 
taste. The vast canvas, more than 30 ft. long, the Sea Fight 
at Salami.s, painted for the Maximilianeum, Munich, evinces 
wonted imagination and facility in composition; the handling 
also retains its largeness and vigour; but in this astounding scenic 
uproar moderation and the simplicity of nature are thrown to 
the winds, and the whole atmosphere is hot and feverish. 

Kaulbach*s was a beauty-loving art. He is not supreme as a 
colourist; he belongs in fact to a school that holds colour in sub- 
ordination; bat he laid, in oommoa with the great masters, the sure 
foundation oi lua art in form and composition, indeed, the science 
of composition has seldom if ever been so clearly understood or worked 
out with equal complexity and exactitude ; the constituent lines, the 
relation of the parts to tne whole, are brought into absolute agree- 
ment; in modem Germany painting and music have trodden parallel 
paths, and Kaulbach is mu.sical in the melody and harmony of his 
compositions. His narrative too is luckU and moves as a stately 
rtiarch or royal triumph; the sequence of the figures is unbroken; thS? 
arrangement of the groups accords with even literary form; the 

? ictttre fails into incident, episode, dialogne, action, plot, as a drama. 

he style is eclectic; in the Age of Homer the ty^s and the treat- 
ment are derived -kom Greek marbles and vases; tlieu in the Tower 
of Babel the sevei^ty ot f^e antidue giv^S place to the suavity of the 
Italian renaissance; while in the Crusades the composition is let loose 
into modern romanticism, and so the manner descends into the midst 
of the 19th century. And yet this acliolaeticaUy comp(>unded art 
is so nicely adjusted and smoothly blended that it casts od all incon- 
gruity and l>ecomes homogeneous as the issue of one mind. But a 
fickle public craved for change ; and so the great master in later years 
waned in flivour, and had to witness, not without inquietude, the 
rise of an opposing party of naturalism and realism. (J. A.) 

KAUNlTZrRlBTBBlIO, WENZEL ANTON, Pxikce vox (1 71 i- 

1794), Austrian chatieellor and diplomatist, was bom at Vieima 
on the 2nd of February 1711. His father, Max Ulrirh, was the 
third count of Kaunitz, and married an heiress, Maria Ernestine 
Franziska von Rietburg. The family was ancient, and was 
believed to have been of Slavonic t>rig)n in Moravia. Wenzel 
Anton, beteg a second soit, was designed for the church, but on 
the death of his elder brother be was trained for the law and fty 
diplomacy, at Vienna, Leipzig and Leiden, and by travel. Hk 
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family bad served the Habsburgs with gome distmetion, and 
Kaunitz had no difficulty in obtaining empioymeRt. In 1735 
he was a RnchshofrMik, When the Emperor Cfaariez VL died 
an X740, he is said to have hesitated before deciding to support 
Maria Theresa. If so, his hesitation did not last long, tad Ith 
no trace on his loyalty. From 1742 to 1744 he was minister at 
Turin, and in the latter year was sent as minister with the Arch- 
duke Charles of Lorraine, the governor of Belgium. lie was 
I therefore an eyewitness of the campaigns in which Marshal Saxe 
overran Belgium. At this time he was extremely discouraged, 
and sought for his recall. But he had earned the approval of 
Maria Theresa, who sent him as representative of Austria to the 
peace congress of Aix-larChapelle in 1748. His tenacity and 
dexterity established his reputation as a diplomatrit. He con- 
firmed his hold on the regard and confidence of the empress by 
the line he took after the conclusion of the peace. In 1749 Maria 
Theresa appealed to all her counsellors for advice as to the policy 
Austria ought to pursue in view of the changed conditions pro- 
duced by the rise of Prussia. The great majority of them, 
including her husband Francis 1 ., were of opinion that the old 
alliance with the sea powers, England and Holland, should be 
mamtained. Kaunitz, either because he was really persuaded 
that the old policy must be given up, or because he saw that the 
dominating idea in the mind of Maria Theresa was the recover}^ 
of Silesia, gave it as his opinion that Frederick was now the 
”most wicked and dangerous enemy of Austria,” that it wh.s 
hopeless to expert the support of Protestant nations against 
him, and that the only way of recovering Silesia was by an 
alliance with Russia and France. The empress eagerly acoepted 
views which were already her own, and entrusted the adviser 
with the execution of his own plans. An ambassador to France 
from 1750 to 1752, and after 1753 as ” house, court and state 
chancellor,” Kaunitz laboured successfully to bring about the 
alliance wliich led to the Seven Years’ War. It was considered 
a great feat of diplomacy, and established Kaunitz as the recog- 
nized master of the art. His triiunph was won in spHe of per- 
sonal defects and absurdities which would have ruined most 
men. Kaunitz had manias rarely found in company with 
absolute sanity. He would not hear of death, nor appiraach a 
sick man. He refused to visit his dying master Joseph II. for 
two whole years. He would not breathe fresh air. On the 
wannest summer day he kept a handkerchief over his mouth 
when out of doors, his offiy exercise was riding under glass, 
which he did every moming for exactly the sanie nivml:^ of 
minutes. He relas^ from hiB work in the company of a small 
dependent society of sycophants and buflooDs. Me was con- 
sumed by a solemn, garrulous and pedantic vontty. When in 
1770 he met Frederick the Great at Mahrisch-Neustadt, he cam<^ 
with a summary of political principles, which he called a cate- 
chism, in his po^t, and assured the king that he must be allowed 
to speak without interruption. When Frederick, whose interest 
it was to humour him, promised to listen quietly, Kaunitz rolled 
I his mind out for two hours, and went away with the firm con- 
viction that he had at last enlightened the inferior intelleet of 
the king of Prussia as to what politics really were. Within a 
very simrt time Frederick had completely deceived and out- 
manoeuvred him. With all his pomposity and conceit, Kaunitz 
was astute, he was laborious and orderly; when his advice was 
not taken he would carry out the wishes of his maaters, while no 
defeat ever clamped his pertinaxnty. 

To tell his history from 1750 till his retirement in 179a would 
be to tell part of the mtemal history of Austria, and ail the inter- 
national politics (d eastern and central Europe. His governing 
prinerpte was to forward the interests of the august house 0/ 
Austria,” a phrase sometimes repeated at every few lines of his 
despatches. In internal afiairs he in 1758 recommended, and 
helped to promote, a simplification of tlie confused and sub- 
divided Austrian ^ministration. But his main concern was 
always with diplomacy and foreign policy. Here he strove with 
untiring energy, and no small measure of success, to extend the 
Austrian dominions. After the Seven Years’ War he endea- 
voured to avoid great risks, and sought to secure his ends by 
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alliances, exchanges and claims professing to have a legal basis, 
and justified at enormous length by ar^ments both pedantic 
and hypocritical. The French Revolution had begun to alter 
all the relations of the powers before his retirement. He never 
understood its full meaning. Yet the circular despatch which 
he addressed to the ambassadors of the emperor on the 17th of 
July 1794 contains the first outlines of Mettemich’s policy of 
“ legitimacy,” and the first proposal for the combined action of 
the powers, based on the full recognition of one another's rights, 
to defend themselves against subversive principles. Kaunitz 
died at his house, the Garten Palast, near Vienna, on the 27th 
of June 1794. He married on the 6th of May 1736, Maria 
Ernestine von Starhemberg, who died on the 6th of September 
1754. Four sons were born of the marriage. 

See Hormayr, Oestefreichiseker Plutarch (Vienna, 182^^, for a 
biographical sketch based on personal knowledge. Also sec Brunner, 
Joseph 11 . : Correspondance avec Cobeml et Kaunitz (Mayence, 1871) ; 
A. Beer, Joseph //., Leopold II, und Kaunitz (Vienna, 1873). 

KAVP, JOHANN JAKOB (1803-1873), German naturalist, 
was bom at Darmstadt on the loth of April 1803. After study- 
ing at Gottingen and Heidelberg he spent two years at Leiden, 
where his attention was specially devoted to the amphibians 
and fishes. He then returned to Darmstadt as an assistant in 
the grand ducal museum, of which in 1840 he became inspector. 
In 1829 he published Skizze zur Eniwickelungsgeschichtc der 
eufopdischen Thierwelt^ in which he regarded the animal world 
as developed from lower to higher forms, from the amphibians 
through the birds to the beasts of prey; but subsequently he 
repudiated this work as a youthful indiscretion, and on the 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species he declared himself 
against its doctrines. The extensive fossil deposits in the neigh- 
bourhood of Darmstadt gave him ample opportunities for 
palaeontological inquiries, and he gained considerable reputation 
by his Beitrdge zur ndheren Kenntniss der urweltlichen Sdugethiere 
(1855-1862). He also wrote Classification der Sdugethiere und 
Vogel (1844), and, with H. G. Brown (1800-1862) of Heidelberg, 
Die Gavial-artigen Reste aus dem Lias (1842-1844). He died at 
Darmstadt on the 4th of July 1873. 

KAURI PINE, in botany, Agathis australis ^ a conifer native 
of New Zealand where it is abundant in forests in the North 
Island between the North Cape and 38® south latitude. The 
forests are rapidly disappearing owing to use as timber and to 
destruction by fires. It is a tall resiniferous tree, usually ranging 
from 80 to 100 ft. in height, with a trunk 4 to 10 ft. in diameter, 
but reaching 150 ft., with a diameter of i5to22ft. ; ithasastiaigbt 
columnar trunk and a rounded bushy head. The thick resini- 
ferous bark falls of! in large fiat flakes. I'he leaves, which per- 
sist for several years, are very thick and leathery ; on young trees 
they are lance-shaped 2 to 4 in. long and i to 1 m. broad, becom- 
ing on mature trees linear-oblong or obovate-oblong and J to 
in. long. The ripe cones are almost spherical, erect, and 2 to 3 
in. in diameter; the broad, fiat, rather thin cone-scales fall from 
the axis when ripe. Each scale bears a single compressed seed 
with a membranous wing. The timber is remarkable for its 
strength, durability and the ease with which it is worked. The 
resin, kauri-gum, is an amber-like deposit dug in large quantities 
from the sites of previous forests, in lumps generally vary- 
ing in size from that of a hen’s egg to that of a man’s head, 
rhe colour is of a rich brown or amber yellow, or it may be 
almost colourless and translucent. It is of value for varnish- 
making. 

KAVA (Cava or Ava), an intoxicati^, hut non-alcoholic 
beverage, produced principally in the islands of the South 
Pacific, from the roots or leaves of a variety of the pepper plant 
(Piper meihysiicum). The method of preparation is somewhat 
peculiar. The roots or leaves are first chewed by young girls or 
boys, care being taken that only those possessing sound teeth 
and excellent general health shall take part in this operation. 
The chewed material is then placed in a bowl, and water or 
coco-nut milk is poured over it, the whole is well stirred, and 
subsequently the woody matter is removed by an ingenious but 
simple mechanical manipulation. The resulting liquid, which 


has a muddy or cafe-au 4 ait appearance, or is of a greenish hue if 
made from leaves, is now ready for consumption. The taste of 
the liquid is at first sweet, and then pungent and acrid. The 
usual dose corresponds to about two mouthfuls of the root. 
Intoxication (but this apparently only applies to those not 
inured to the use of the liquor) follows in about twenty minutes. 
The drunkenness produced by kava is of a melancholy, silent and 
drowsy character. Excessive drinking is said to lead to skin 
and other diseases, but per contra many medicinal virtues are 
ascribed to the preparation. There appears to be little doubt 
that the active principle in this beverage is a poison of an alka- 
loidal nature. It seems likely that this substance is not present 
as such {i.e. as a free alkaloid) in the plant, but that it exists in 
the form of a glucoside, and that by the process of chewing this 
glucoside is split up by one of the ferments in the saliva into the 
free alkaloid and sugar. 

See Pharm, Journ, iii. 474; iv. 85; ix. 219; vii. 149; Comptes 
rendus, 1 . 436, 598; Hi. 206; Joum. de Pharm, (i860) 20; (1862) 218; 
Seeman, Flora Vttiensist 260; Bcachy, Voyage 0/ the " Blossom,*’ 
ii. 120. 

KAVADH (Kabades, Kauades), a Persian name which occurs 
first in the mythical history of the old Iranian kingdom as Kai 
Kobadh (Kaikobad). It was borne by two kings of the Sassanid 
dynasty. 

1. Kavadh I., son of Peroz, crowned by the nobles in 488 
in place of his uncle Balash, who was deposed and blinded. At 
this time the empire was utterly disorganized by the invasion of 
the Ephthalites or White Huns from the east. After one of 
their victories against Peroz, Kavadh had been a hostage among 
them during two years, pending the payment of a heavy ran- 
som. In 484 Peroz had been defeated and slain with his whole 
army. Balash was not able to restore the royal authority. 
The hopes of the magnates and high priests that Kavadh would 
suit their purpose were soon disappointed. Kavadh gave his 
support to the communistic sect founded by Mazdak, son of 
Bamdad, who demanded that the rich should divide their wives 
and their wealth with the poor. His intention evidently was, 
by adopting the doctrine of the Mazdakites, to break the infiu- 
ence of the magnates. But in 496 he was deposed and incar- 
cerated in the ” Castle of Oblivion (Lethe) ” in Susiana, and his 
brother Jamasp (Zamaspes) was raised to the throne. Kavadh, 
however, escaped and found refuge with the Ephthalites, whose 
king gave him his daughter in marriage and aided him to return 
to Persia. In 499 he &came king again and punished liis oppo- 
nents. He had to pay a tribute to the Ephthalites and applied 
for subsidies to Rome, which had before supported the Persians. 
But now the emperor Anastasius refused subsidies, expecting 
that the two rival powers of the East would exhaust one another 
in war. At the same time he intervened in the affairs of the 
Persian part of Armenia. So Kavadh joined the Ephthalites 
and began war against the Romans, In 502 he took Theodosio- 
polis in Armenia, in 503 Amida (Diarbekr) on the Tigris. In 505 
an invasion of Armenia by the western Huns from the Caucasus 
led to an armistice, during which the Romans paid subsidies to 
the Persians for the maintenance of the fortifications on the 
Caucasus. When Justin I. (518-527) came to the throne the 
conflict began anew. The Persian vassal, Mondhir of Hira, 
laid waste Mesopotamia and slaughtered the monks and 
nuns. In 531 Belisarius was beaten at Callinicum. Shortly 
afterwards Kavadh died, at the age of eighty-two, in September 
531. During his last years his favourite son Chosroes had had 
great influence over him and had been proclaimed successor. 
He also induced Kavadh to break with the Mazdakites, whose 
doctrine had spread widely and caused great social confusion 
throughout Persia. In 529 they were refuted in a theological 
discussion held before the throne of the king by the orthodox 
Magians, and were slaughtered and per^cuted everywhere; 
Mazdak himself was hanged. Kavadh evidently was, as Pro- 
copius (Pers. i. 6) calls him, an unusually clear-sighted and ener- 
getic ruler. Although he could not free himself from the yoke 
of the Ephthalites, he succeeded in restoring order in the interior 
and fought with success against the Romans. He built some 
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towns which were named after him, and began to regulate the 
taxation* 

2. ICavadu II. Sheroe (Siroes^, son of (^osroes IL, was raised 
to the throne in opposition to his father in February 628, after 
the great victories of the emperor Heraclius. He put his father 
and eighteen brothers to death, began negotiations with Hera- 
clius, but died after a reign of a few months. (Ed. M.) 

KAVALA, or Ca VALLA, a walled town and seaport of European 
Turkey in the vilayet of Salonica, on the Bay of Kavala, an mlet 
of the Aegean Sea. Pop. (1905), about 5000. Kavala is built 
on a promontory stretching south into the bay, and opposite the 
iiJand of Thasos. There is a harbour on each side of the pro- 
montory. The resident population is increased in summer by an 
influx of peasantry, of whom during the season 5000 to 6000 are 
employed in curing tobacco and preparing it for export. The 
finest Turkish tobacco is grown in the district, and shipped to 
all parts of Europe and America, to the annual value of about 
£1,250,000. Mehemet Ali was bom here in 1769, and founded a 
Turkish school wWch still exists. His birthplace, an unpreten- 
tious little house in one of the tortuous older streets, can be dis- 
tinguished by the tablet which the municipal authorities have 
affixed to its front wall. Numerous Roman remains have been 
found in the neighbourhood, of which the chief is the large 
aqueduct on two tiers of arches which still serves to supply the 
town and dilapidated citadel with water from Mount Pangeus. 

Kavala has been identified with Neapolis, at which St Paul landed 
on his way from Samothrace to Philippi (Acts xvi. zi). Neapolis 
was the port of Philippi, as Kavala now is of Seres ; in the bay 
on which it stands tne fleet of Brutus and Cassius was stationed 
during the battle of Philippi. Some authorities identify Neapolis 
with Datum (Aflirov), mentioned by Herodotus as famous for its 
gold mines. 

KAVANAGH, ARTHUR MACMORROUGH (1831-1889), Irish 
politician, son of Thomas Kavanagh, M.P., who traced his 
descent to the ancient kings of Leinster, was bom in Co. Carlow, 
Ireland, on the 25th of March 1831. He had only the rudiments 
of arms and legs, but in spite of these phy.sical defects had a 
remarkable career. He learnt to ride in the most fearless way, 
strapped to a special saddle, and managing the horse with the 
stumps of his arms; and also fished, shot, drew and wrote, 
various mechanical contrivances being devised to supplement 
liis limited physical capacities. He travelled extensively in 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia and India between 1846 and 1853, 
and after succeeding to the family estates in the latter year, he 
married in 1855 his cousin, Miss Frances Mary Leathley. Assisted 
by his wife, he was a most philanthropic l^dlord, and was an 
active county magistrate and chairman of the board of guardians. 
A Conservative and a Protestant, he sat in Parliament for Co. 
\\'oxford from 1866 to 1868, and for Co. Carlow from 1868 to 
1880. He was opposed to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, but supported the Land Act of 1870, and sat on the 
Bessborough Commission. In 1886 he was made a member of 
the Privy Council in Ireland, He died of pneumonia on the 
25th of December 1889, in London. It is supposed that his 
extraordinaiy career suggested the idea of “ Lucas Malet’s ” 
novel. The History of Sir Richard Caltnady, 

KAVANAGH, JULIA (1824-1877), British novelist, was bom 
at Thurles in Tipperary, Ireland, in 1824. She was the daughter 
of Morgan Peter Kavanagh (d. 1874), author of various worthless 
philological works and some poems. Julia spent several years 
of her early life with her parents in Normandy, layiiig there the 
foundation of a mastery of the French language and insight into 
French modes of thought, which was perfected by her later 
frequent and long residences in France. Miss Kavanagh’s 
literary career began with her arrival in London about 1844, and 
her uneventful life affords few incidents to the biographer. Her 
first book was Three Paths (1847), » ^^^ry for the young; but her 
first work to attract notice was Madeleine, a Tale of Auvergne 
(1848). Other books followed : A Summer and Winter in the 
Two Sicilies (1858); French Women of Letters (1S62); English 
Women of Letters (1862); Woman in France during the i8th 
Century (1850); and Women of Christianity The scenes 

of her stories are almost always laid in France, and she handles 
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her French themes with fidelity and skill. Her style is simple 
and pissing rather than striking; and her characters are 
interesting without being strongly individualized. Her most 
popular novels were perhaps Adile (1857), Queen Mat (1863), 
and John Dorrien (1875). On the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War Julia Kavanagh removed with her mother from 
Paris to Rouen. She died at Nice on the 28th of October 
i«77« 

KAVASS, or Cavass (adapted from the Turkish qawwas, a 
bow-maker; Arabic qaws, a bow), a Turkish name for an armed 
police-officer; also for a courier such as it is usual to engage when 
travelling in Turkey. 

KAVIRONDO, u people of British East Africa, who dwell in 
the valley of the Nzoia River, on the we.stem slopes of Mount 
Elgon, and along the north-east coast of Victoria Nyanza. 
Kavirondo is the general name of two distinct groups of tribes, 
one Bantu and the other Nilotic. Both groups are immigrants, 
the Bantu from the south, the Nilotic from the north. I'hc 
Bantu appear to have been the first comers. The Nilotic tribes, 
probably an offshoot of the Acholi (<7.v.), appear to have crossed 
the lake to reach their present home, the country around 
Kavirondo Gulf. Of the two groups the Bantu now occupy u 
more northerly position than their neighbours, and “ are 
practically the most northerly representatives of that race ** 
(Hobley). Their further progress north was stopped by the 
southward movement of the Nilotic tribes, while the Nilotic 
Kavirondo in their turn had their wanderings arrested by an 
iiTuption of Elgumi people from the east. The Elgumi are 
themselves probably of Nilotic origin. Both groups of Kavi- 
rondo are physically fine, the Nilotic stock appearing more 
virile than the Bantu. The Bantu Kavirondo are divided into 
three principal types — the Awa-Rimi, the Awa-Ware and the 
Awa-Kisii, By the Nilotic Kavirondo their Bantu neighbours 
arc known as Ja-Mwa. The generic name for the Nilotic tribes 
is Ja-Luo. The Bantu Kavirondo call them Awa-Nyoro. The 
two groups have many characteristic's in common. A charac- 
teristic feature of the people is their nakedness. Among the 
Nilotic Kavirondo married men who arc fathers wear a small 
piece of goat-.skin, which though practically useless as a covering 
must be worn according to tribal etiquette. Even among men 
who have adopted European clothing this goat-skin must still 
be worn underneath. Contact with whites has led to the 
adoption of European clothing by numbers of the men, but the 
women, more conservative, prefer nudity or the scanty covering 
which they wore before the advent of Europeans. Among the 
Bantu Kavirondo married women wear a short fringe of black 
string in front and a tassel of banana fibre suspended from a 
girdle behind, this tassel having at a distance the appearance 
of a tail. Hence the report of early travellers as to a tailed race 
in Africa. The Nilotic Kavirondo women wear the tail, but 
dispense with the fringe in front. For “ dandy ** they wear a 
goat-skin slung over the shoulders. Some of the Bantu tribes 
practise circumcision, the Nilotic tribes do not. Patterns are 
tattooed on chest and stomach for ornament. Men, even 
husbands, are forbidden to touch the women’s tails, which must 
be worn even should any other clothing be wrapped round the 
body. The Kavirondo are noted for their independent and 
pugnacious nature, their honesty and their sexual morality, 
traits particularly marked among the Bantu tribes. Tliere are 
more women than men, and thus the Kavirondo are naturally 
inclined towards polygamy. Among the Bantu tribes a man has 
the refusal of all the younger sisters of his wife as they attain 
puberty. Practically no woman lives unmarried all her life, 
for if no suitor seeks her, she singles out a man and offers herself 
to him at a reduced price,” an offer usually accepted, as the 
women are excellent ag^’icultural labourers. The Nilotic 
Kavirondo incline to exogamy, endeavouring always to marry 
outside their clan. Girls are betrothed at six or seven, and the 
husband-elect continually makes small presents to his father- 
in-law-elect till the bride reaches womanhood. It is regarded 
as shameful if the girl be not found a virgin on her v/edding day . 
She is sent back to her parents, who have to return the marriage 
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prioe^ pay u fine* The wife* s adultery was formerly 
punished with deaths md the capital penalty was also inflicted 
on young men and girJs g\Ji^y of imchastity. Among the Bantu 
Kuvirondo the uaiial minimum price for a m£c is forty hoes^ 
twenty goats and one cow^ paid in instalznents. The Nilotic 
Kavirondo pa\' twenty sheep and two to six cows; the husband- 
elect can claim his bride when he has made half payment. If 
ii woman dies without bearing children, the amount of her pur- 
chase is returnable by her father, unless the widower consents 
to replace her by another sister. The women are prolific and 
the birth of twins k common. This is considered a lucky event, 
and is celebrated by feasting and dances. Among the Bantu 
Kavirondo the mother of twins must remain in her hut for seven 
days. .Among tlie Nilotic Kavirondo the parents and the 
infants must stay* in the Kut for a whole month. If a Bantu 
mother has lost two children in succession the next child bom 
is taken out at dawn and placed on the road, where it is left till 
a neighbour, usually a woman friend who has gone that way on 
purpose, picks it up. She takes it to its mother who gives a 
goat in return. A somewhat similar custom prevails among the 
Nilotic tribes. Names arc not male and female, and a daugliter 
often bears hei father's name. 

I'he Kftvkondo hvkry their dead. Among one of the Bantu tribes^ 
the Awa>JKi:jesa^ a cluef is buried iu the floor of his own hut in a 
sitting positvm, but at such a depth that the head protrudes. Over 
the liead an earthenware pot is placed, and his principal wives have 
to remain in the hut till the flesh is eaten by ants or decomposes, 
when the skull is removed and buried close to the but. Later the 
skeleton is unearthed, and vebuckd with much ceremony in the 
sacred burial>place exf the tribe. Married women of the Bantu tribes 
are buried in their but lying on their right side with legs doubled 
up, the hut being then ‘deserted. Among the Nilotic tribes the 
grave is dug l^eneath the veranda of the hut. Men of the Bantu 
tribes are buried in an open space in the midst of their huts; in the 
Nilotic tribes, ii the first wile of the decea.sed be alive he is Imried 
in her hut, if not, beneath the veranda of the hut in which he died. 
A child is buried near the door of its mother's hut. A sijp of mourn- 
ing is a cord of banana fibre worn round the neck and waist. A chief 
chooses, sometimes years before hie death, one of hk sons to succeed 
him, often giving a brass bracelet as insignia. A man's property is 
divided equally among his children. 

The Kavirondo are essentially an agricultural people : Ixjth men 
and women work in the fields with large iron hoes. In addition to 
sorghum. EUuiine and maize, tobacco and hemp are both cultivated 
iiAd smoked. Both sexes smoke, but the use of hemp is restricted 
to men and unmarried women, as it is thought to injure child-bearing 
women. Hemp is smoked in a hubble-bubble. The Karrirondo 
etdrivafe sesamum and make an oU from its .seeds which they burn 
in little clay laxapik Xheee lamps are of the ancienl saucer typo, 
the paUern being, in Hobky's opinion, introduced into the country 
Ijy the coast people. While some tribe.s live in isolated liuts, those 
in the north nave strongly walled villages. 1'he walls are of mud 
and formerly, among the Nilotic tribes, occamonaily of stone. Ssnoe 
the advent of the hkitish the security of the country has induced the 
Kavirondo to let the walls fall into disrepair. Their huts are circular 
with Qonical thatched roof, and fairly broad veranda all round. A 
fX)rtion of the hut is partitioned off as a slecping-place for goats, and 
the fowls sleep indbors in a large basket. Sktos form the only bed- 
steads, In each hut are two firepiaoeti, about which a rigid etiquette 
prevails. Strangers or distant relatives arc nut allowed to pass 
Ijeyond the first, which is near the door, and is used for cooking. 
At the second, which is nearly in the mklclle of the hut, sit the hut 
owner, his wives, children, brothers and sisters. Around this fire- 
place the family sleep. Cooking pots, water pots and earthenware 
grain jars are tne only olher furniture. The food is served in small 
baskets. Every full grown man has a hut to himself, and one for 
each wife. The huts of the Masaba Kavirondo of west Elgon have 
the apex of the voof surmounted by a carved pole which Sir H. H. 
Johnston says is obviously a phallus. Among the Bantu Kavirondo 
a father do^ not eat with his sons, nor do brothers eat tc^etlier. 
Among the Nilotic tribes father and sons eat together, usualfy in a 
separate hut with open sides, Women cat apart and only after the 
men have finished. The Kaviroiido keep cattle, sheep, goats, fowki 
and a few dogs. Women do not eat sheep, iowls or eggs, and are 
nob aUowttd to drink milk except when mix^ with other things. The 
fiesh of the wild cat and leopard is esteemed by most of the tribes. 
From Eleusine a lujer is made. The Kavirondo are plucky hunters, 
capturing ftie hippopotamus with ropes and traps, and attacking 
with spears the largest elephants. Fish, of which they are very fond, 
atecateghi by hnaandrodoriatrapa. Beo-kceping is common, and 
where trees are scarce the hives are placed on the roof of the hut. 
Among the Bantu Kavirondo goats and sheep are suffocated, the 
snout being held until theanimal dies. Though a peaceful pcMiffie the 
Kavirondo ligiit wdl. Thair weapons are spears with rather long 


flat blades without blood<(nirse8, and broad-bladed swords* Skomc 
use slings, and most ca^* shields. Bows and arrows are also used ; 
firearms are however dis^acing other w-ei^ns. Kavirondo warfare 
was mainly ch^fensfve and intertribal, this last a form of vendetta. 
When a man had killed hie enemy in battle he shaved his head on 
hie return and he was rubbed with " medicine " (generally goat's 
dung), to defend him from the spirit of the dead man. This custom 
the Awa-Wanga abandoned wnen they obtained firearms. The 
young warriors were made to stab the bodies of their slain enemies. 
Kavirondo industries are salt^making, effected by burning leede and 
water-plants and passing water thr^h the a^es; the smelting of 
iron ore (confined to the Bantu tribes) ; p^tery and basket-work. 

The Kavirondo have many tribes, divided, Sir IL H. Jolinston 
suspects, totemically. Their religion appears to be a vague ancestor- 
worship, but the norUiern tribes have two gods, Awafwa and lalns- 
hemi, the spirits of good and evil. To the tormer cattle and goats 
are sacrifice<l. The Kavirondo have great faith in divination from 
the entrails of a sheep. Nearly everybody and everything is to the 
Kavirondo ominous of ijood or cfvil. They have few mj'ths or 
traditions; the ant-bear is the chi^ figure m their l>eifc«t-fegend.9. 
They believe in witchcraft and practise trial by ordeal. As a race 
the Kavirondo are on the increase. This is due to their fecundity 
and morality. Those who live in the low-lying lands sufier from a 
mild malaria, while abroad they are subject to dysentery and pneu- 
monia. Epidemics of stnall-pox have occurred. Native memcine 
is of the simplest. They dress wounds with butter aoid leaves, and 
for infianuuation of the lungs or pleurisy pierce a hole in the chest, 
'rhere are no medicine-men — the women arc the doctors. Certain 
of the incisor teeth are pulled out. If a man retains these he will, 
it is thought, be killed in warfare. Among certain tribes the women 
also have incisor teeth extracted, otherwise misfortune woRild befall 
their husbands. For the same reason the wife scars the skin of her 
forehead or stomach. A Kavirondo husband, before starting on a 
jierilous journey, cuts scars on his wife's body to ensure him good 
fuck. Of cUuices the Kavirondo have four — the birth dance, the 
death dance, that at initiation and one of a propitiatory kind in 
seasons of drought. Their music is plaintive and sometimes pretty, 
produced by a large lyre-shaped instrument. They use also various 
drums. 


The Ja-Luo women use lor oar ornaments .small beads attached 
to pieces of brass. Like the aggry beads of West Africa these l>eads 
are not of local manufacture nor of recent introduction. They are 
ancient, in colour generally blue, occasionally yellow or green, and 
are picked up in certain districts after heavy rain. By the natives 
they aiie supposed to come down with the 0110. They aire identical 
in shape suna colcMir with ancient Egyptian beads and other beads 
obtained from ancient cities in Balucni.staD. 


See C. W. Hobley, Eastern Uganda^ an Ethnological Survey 
(Anthrop. Inst., Occasional Papers, No. i, London, ipo«); Sir H. I 4 . 
Johnston, Uganda ProtiOoratn (1902); J. F. Cunningham, Ugemda 
and. its Fettpies (S905) ; Paul Kollmana, Ths Victoria Nyemsa 


KAWy or Kansa, a tribe of North American Indtang of 
Simian stock, 'rhey were originatly an offshoot of the Osages. 
Their early home was in Missouri, whence they were driven to 
Kansas by the Dakotas* They were moved from one reservation 
to another, till in 1973 they were settled in Indian Territory ; 
they have since steadily decreased, and now number some 200, 

KAWARDHA, a feudatory state of India, within the Central 
Provinces; area, 79S sq. fn.; pop. (1901), 57>474» lowing a 
decrease of 37 % in the decade, due to famine; estimated revenue, 
£7000. Haif the state consists of hill and forest. The residence 
of the chief, wbo is a Raj Gond, is at Kawardha <pop. 4772)» 
which is alro the headquarters of the Kahirpanthi sect (see 
Kabir). 

KAY» JOHN (1742^-1806^, i^attish earioaturiat^ was born near 
Dalkeith, where his father was a mason. At thirteen he was 
apprenticed to a barber^ whom he served for six years. He 
then went to Edinbui^, where in 177 x he iobtained the freedom 
of riie dty by joining eorporation of barher-aurgeons. In 
1785, indeed by the favour which greeted certain attempts of 
Im to etch in aquaJoftis, he took down bis bfurbor's pplp and 
opened a small print shop in Parliament Square. There he 
contained to fiourish, painting miniatures, and publishii^ 
short intervals his sketches and caricatures of loqsl oalehrities 
and oddities, who abounded at that period in Edinburgh sooiety. 
He died on the 21st jof February 1826, 


Kay's portraits wer« collected by Hugh PatPn apd pubhshed 
under the title A series of original porfram and ecaioahere etchings 
by the late John Kay, with hiograpkicaH shetPhes emd ^gtrgtive 
(Edio., a Yols. 4b)|. Idlb; Avq 4 ypls., ^^42; new ato 
o<t, with additional plates, 2 v^., 1877), forming a unique rcpqrd 
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of tlie vodal life and fpoptrlor haUts of Edinburgh ait its most interest- 
tug eipoch. 

KAY, JOSEPH {i8ai-i878)j English economist^ was bom at 
Salford^ Lancashire, on the ayth of Feteruary 1821. Educated 
privately and at Trinity CoHege, Cambridge, he was call^ to 
the bar at the Inner Temple in 1848. He was api^ointed judge 
of the SaMord Hundred court of record in 1862 and in 1869 was 
made a ^^ueen's counsel. He is best known for a series of works 
cm the social condition of the poor in France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Gcnna^ and Austria, the materials for which he 
gathered on a four years' tour as travelling bachelor of his 
university. They were The Edncatim of tht Poor in England 
and Eiirope {Jjcmdcm, 1846); The Social CondUion of ihe Pt^e 
in England and Eur^e {London, 1850, 2 vols.); The Condition 
and EducoHon of Poor ChUdrm in English aftd in Gorman Towns 
(ttancheater, 1853). He was also the author of The Law relating 
to Shipmasters and Seamen (London, 1875) and Froe Trade in 
Land {1879, with a memoir). He died at Dorking, Surrey, on 
the 9th of October 1878. 

KAYAK, or Cayak, an Eskimo word for a fishing boat, in 
(common use from Greenland to Alaska. It has been erroneously 
derived from the Arabic caique, supposed to have been applied 
to the native boats by early explorers. The boat is made by 
covering a light wooden framework with sealskin. A hole is 
pierced iti the centre of the top of the boat, and the kayaker (also 
dressed in sealskin) laces himself up securely when seated to 
prevent the entrance of water. Tlie kayak is propelliad like a 
canoe by a doubk-bladed paddle. The name kayak is pr(^rly 
only t^^ied to the boat used by an Eskimo man— that us^ by 
a woman is called an umiak, 

KAYABTfl, the writer caste of Northern India, especially 
numerous and influential in Bengal. In 1901 thek total 
number in all India was more than two millions. Their claim 
to be Kshattriyas who have taken to cjerical work is not admitted 
by the Brahmans. Under Mahommedan rule they Icamt 
Bemian, and fllled many important offices. They are now 
eager students of English, and have supplied not only several 
judges to the hi^ court but also the first Hindu to be a member 
of the govemor-generars council. In Bombay their place is 
taken by the PraWnus, and in Assam by the Kalitas (Kolitas); 
in Soulbern India there is no distinct clerical caste. 

KAYB, WH lOHIf WILUAM (1814^1876), English military 
historian, w'as the son of Qiarles Kaye, a solicitor, and was 
educated at Eton and the Royal Military College, Addiscombe. 
From T832 to 184T he was an officer in the Bengal Artillery, 
afterwards spending some years in literary pursuits bolb in 
India and in England. In 1856 he entered the civil service of 
the East India Company, and when the government of India 
was transferred to the British crown succeeded John Stuart 
Mill as secretary of the politic-al and secret department of the 
India office. In 1871 he was made a K.C.S.I. He died in 
London on tbe 24111 of July 1876. Kaye’s numerous writings 
include History of the S^y War in India (London, 1864*1876), 
which was revised and continued by Colonel G. B. Malleson and 
published in six volumes in 1888*1889; History of the War in 
Afghanistan (London, 1851), republished in 1858 and 1874; 
Administration of the East India Company (London, 1853); The 
Life and Correspondence of Charles, Lord Metcast ( London, 1854) ; 
The Life and Correspondence of H emy Si George Tracker {Uiodon, 
1854); Life and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm (London, 
1856); Christianity in India (London, 1859); Lives of Indian 
(London, 186^; and two novels, Peregrine Pult^ and 
Long EngagemerOs, He also edited sevml works dealing with 
Indiap affairs; wrote Essays of an Optimist (London, 1870); and 
was a frequent contributor to periodicals. 

KAYSra, nOEDiiliCH HBINHICH EMANUEL (18457 
German geologist and palaeontologist, was bom at Koaigsberg 
on the aSh of March 1^5, He was educated at Berlin, where he 
took his of Ph.D. in 1S70. In 1882 he become professor 

of geology in the university at Marburg. He investigated 
fossila exf various agss and ffom all parts of the world, but more 
eapopiatly Ivom tdie Palsmaoic ^rmations, including those of 
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South Africa, the Polar regions, and notably the Devonian 
fossils of Germany, Bohemia and other parts of Etsrope. 

Among his separate works arc Lthrhuch dcr Oeotogte (2 vols., ii.), 
<^eatogische Porincticmsfntnde, 1891 (2nd ed.. 1902), andi. Altgemeine 
GeoU^ <*893) ; vol. ii, >(the volume first iasued) was translated and 
edited by l\ Lake, 1893, under the title Textbooh of Comparative 
Geology, Another work is Heitragc sur Kenntniss der Faunc der 
Siegenschen Grauwacke (1892). 

KAY-SHUTTLBWOR'nL SIR JAMES PHILLIFS, Bart. 
(1804-1877), English politician and educationalist, was born at 
Roc^ale, Lancashire, on the 20th of July 1804, the .son of 
Hubert Kay. At first engaged in a Rochdale bank, in 1824 he 
became a medical student at Edinburgh University. Settling 
in Manohester about 1827, lie worked for the Ancoats and 
Ardwick Dispensary, and the eiqierience which he thus gained 
of the conditions of the poor in the Lancashire factory districts, 
txigether with his interest in economic science, led to his appoint* 
xnent in 1835 a.s poor law commissioner in Koriolk and Suffolk 
and later in the London districts. In 1839 he was appointed 
first secretaiy of the committee formed by the Privy Council 
to administer the government grant &)r the public education 
in Great Britain. He is remembered as having founded at 
Battersea, London, in conjunction with E. Carlcton Tufnell, the 
firist training college for school teachers (1839*1840); and the 
system of national school educalion of the present day, with its 
pubhc inspoctioD, trained teachers and its support by state as 
wcU as local funds, is lai>!;ely due to his initiative. In 1842 
narriedLady Janet Shuttleworth, assuming by royal licem:e his 
bride’s name and arms. A breakdown in his health led him to 
resign his post on the committee in 1849, but subsequent 
recovery enabled him to take an active part in the working of 
the central relief committee instituted under Lord Derby, 
during the Laocasliire cotton famine of 1861*1865. He was 
created a baronet in 1849. Until the end of his life he interested 
hirasdlf in the movements of the Literal party in Lancashire, 
and the progress of education. He died in London on the 26th 
of May 1877. His Physiology, Pathology and Treatment of 
Asphyxia became a standard textbook, and he also wrote 
numerous papers on public education. 

His son. Sir Ugh tree! James Kay-Shuttlewortb (b. 1844), 
became a well-known Liberal politician, sitting in pathamenl 
for Hastings from 1869 to 1880 and for the Clithcroe division of 
Lancashire fnmi 1885 till 1902, when be was created Baron 
Shuttkworth. He was (.iiancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
in 1886, and secretary to the Admiralty in 1892*1895. 

SAZALA, or Ka/alinsk, a fort and town in the Russian 
province of Syr-darya in West Turkestan, at the point where 
tbe Kazala River falls into the Syr-darya, about 50 m. from its 
mouth in Lake Aral, in 45' 45' N. and Go' 7' E., “ at the junc- 
tion,” to quote Schuyler, ” of all the trade routes in Centtal 
Asia, as the road from Orenburg meets here with the Khiva, 
Bokhara and Tashkent roads.” Besides carrying on an active 
trade with the Kirj^z of the surrounding country, it ia of 
growing importance in the general current of commerce. Pop. 
(1897), 7600. The floods in the river make it an island in 
spring; in summer it is parched by \ht sun and hot winds, and 
hardly a tree can be got to grow. The streets are wide, but tbe 
houses, as well as the fairly strong fort, are built of mud bricks. 

KAZAN, a government of middle Russia, surrounded by tht 
governments of Vyatka, Ufa, Samara, Simbirsk, Nizhniy- 
Novgorod and Kostroma. Area, 24,601 sq. m. It belongs to 
the basins of the Volga and its tributary the Kama, and by these 
streams the government is divided into three regions; the first, 
to the right of the main river, is traversed by dtep ravines 
sloping to the north-east, towards the Volga, and by two ranges 
of hills, one of which (300 to 500 ft.) skirts the river; the second 
region, between the left bank of the Volga and the left bank of 
the Kama, is an open steppe; and the third, between the l^t 
bank of the Volga and the right bank of the Kama, resemtees in 
its eastern part the first region, and in its western part is covered 
with forest. Marts, limestones and sandstones, of Permian or 
Triassic age, arc the principal rocks; the Jurassic formation 
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appears in a small part of the Tetyushi district in the south ; and 
Tertiar>' rocks stretch along the left bank of the Volga. Mineral 
springs (iron, sulphur and petroleum) exist in several places. 
The Volga is navigable throughout its course of 200 m. tl^ough 
Kazan, as well as the Kama (120 m.); and the Vyatka, Kazanka, 
Rutka, Tsivyl, Greater Kohshaga, Ilet, Vetluga and Mesha, are 
not without value as waterways. About four hundred small 
lakes are enumerated within the government; the upper and 
lower Kaban supply the city of Kazan with water. 

The climate is severe, the annual mean temperature being 
37*8'^ F. The rainfall amounts to 16 in. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation, and 82 % of the population are peasants. Out 
of 7,672,600 acres of arable land, 4,516,500 are under crops — 
chiefly rye and oats, with some v^eat, barley, buckwheat, 
lentils, flax, hemp and potatoes. But there generaUy results 
great scarcity, and even famine, in bad years. Livestock are 
numerous. Forests cover 35 % of the total area. Bee-keeping 
is an important industry. Factories employ about 10,000 
persons and include flour-mills, distilleries, factories for soap, 
candles and tallow, and tanneries. A great variety of petty 
trades, especially those connected with wood, are carried on in 
the villages, partly for export. The fairs are well attended. 
There is considerable shipping on the Volga, Kama, Vyatka and 
their tributaries. Kazan is divided into twelve districts. The 
chief town is Kazaft (^.».). The district capitals, with their 
populations in 1897 arc • Cheboksary (4568), Chistopol (20,161), 
Kozmodemyansk (5212), Laishev (5439), Mamadyzh (4213), 
Spask (2779), Sviyazhsk (2363), TetyusW (4754), Tsarevokok- 
shaisk (1654), Tsivylsk ^2337) and Vadrin (2467). Population 
(1879), 1,872,437; (1^7), 2,190,185, of whom 1,113,55s were 
women, and 176,396 lived in towns. The estimated population 
in 1906 was 2,504,400. It consists principally of Russians 
and Tatars, with a variety of Finno-Turkish tribes; Chuvashes, 
Cheremisses, Mordvinians, Votyaks, Meschcryaks, and some 
Jews and Poles. The Russians belong to the Orthodox Greek 
Church or are Nonconformists; the Tatars are Mussulmans; and 
«hc P'inno-Turkish tribes are either pagans or belong officially to 
ihe Orthodox Greek Cliurch, the respective proportions being 
(in 1897): Orthodox Greek, 69*4 % of the whole; Noncon- 
Tonnists, 1%; Mussulmans, 28-8 %. (p. a. K.; j. T. Be.) 

KAZAN (called by the Cheremisses Ozon), a town of eastern 
Russia, capital of the government of the same name, situated 

55® 48' N. and 49® 26" E., on the river Kazanka, 3 m. from 
the Volga, which however reaches the city when it overflows its 
banks every spring, Kazan lies 650 m. E. from Moscow by rail 
and 253 E. of Nizhniy Novgorod by the Volga. Pop. (1883), 
140,726; (1900), I43>707, all Russians except for some 20,000 
"id tars. The most striking feature of the city is the /ireml or 
citadel, founded in 1437, which crowns a low hill on the N.W. 
Within its wall, capped with five lowers, it contains several 
churches, amongst them the cathedral of the Annunciation, 
founded in 1562 by Gury, the first archbishop of Kazan, Kazan 
being an archiepiscopal see of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
Other buildings in the kreml are a magnificent monastery, built 
arsenal; the modem castle in which the governor 
resides; and the red-brick Suyumbeka tower, 246 ft. high, which 
is an object of great veneration to the Tatars as the reputed 
burial-place of one of their saints. A little east of the kreml is 
the Bogoroditski convent, built in 1579, for the reception of the 
Black Virgin of Kazan, a miracle-working image transferred to 
Moscow in 1612, and in St Petersburg since 1710. Kazan is the 
intellectual capital of eastern Russia, and an important seat of 
Oriental scholarship. Its university, founded in 1804, is attended 
by nearly 1000 students. Attached to it are an excellent 
library of 220,000 vols., an astronomical observatory, a botanical 
garden and various museums. The ecclesiastical academy, 
founded in 1846, contains the old library of the Solovetsk 
(Solovki) monastery, which is of importance for the history of 
Russian religious sects. The city is adorned with bronze 
statues of Tsar Alexander II., set up facing the kreml in 1895, 
and of the poet G. R. Derzhavin (1743-1816); also with a 
monument commemorating the capture of Kazan by Ivan the 


Terrible. The central parts of the city consist principally of 
small one-storeyed houses, surrounded by gardens, and are 
inhabited chiefly by Russians, while some 20,000 Tatars dwell 
in the suburbs. Kazan is, further, the intellectual centre of 
the Russian Mahommedans, who have here their more important 
schools and their printing-presses. Between the city and the 
Volga is the Admiralty suburb, where Peter the Great had his 
Caspian fleet built for his campaigns against Persia. The more 
import^t manufactures are leather goods, soap, wax candles, 
sacred images, cloth, cottons, spirits and bells. A considerable 
trade is carried on with eastern Russia, and with Turkestan and 
Persia, Previous to the 13th century, the present government 
of Kazan formed part of the territory of the Bulgarians, the ruins 
of whose ancient capital, Bolgari or Bolgary, lie 60 m, S. of Kazan. 
The city of Kazan itself stood, down to the 13th century, 30 m. 
to the N.E., where traces of it can still be seen. In 1438 Ulugh 
Maliommed (or UIu Makhmet), khan of the Golden j&orde of 
the Mongols, founded, on the ruins of the Bulgarian state, the 
kingdom of Kazan, which in its turn was destroyed by Ivan the 
Terrible of Russia in 1^52 and its territory annexed to Russia. 
In 1774 the city was laid waste by the rebel Pugachev. It has 
suffered repeatedly from fires, especially in 1815 and 1825. The 
K^an Tatars, from having lived so long amongst Russians and 
Finnish tribes, have lost a good many of the characteristic 
features of their Tatar (Mongol) ancestry, and bear now the 
stamp of a distinct etlmographic type. They are found also in 
the neighbouring governments of Vyatka, Ufa, Orenburg, 
Samara, Saratov, Simbirsk, Tambov and Nizhniy Novgorod. 
They are intelligent and enterprising, and are engaged princi- 
pally in trade. 

See Pineghin’s Ka'safl Old and New (in Russia^; Vt?lvaminov- 
Zernov's/!^a.s7mot; 'J‘sars{ ^yo\s,, St Petersburg, 1863-1866) ; Zarinsky's 
Sketches oj Old Kazail (Kazaft, 1877); Trofimov's Sie^e of Kazafl in 
/jja (Kazaft, 1890); Firsov's bcx)ks on the history of the native 
population (Kazaft, 1864 and 1869) ; and Shpilevski, on the antiqui- 
ties of the town and government, in Ixvestia i Z apis hi of the Kazaft 
University (1877). A bibliography of the Oriental books j)ubli8hed 
in the city is printed in Bulletins of the St Petersburg Acadenu* 
(18O7). Compare also L. Loger's “ I^zaft ct Ics tartares," in Bih'L 
Univ, de Gendve (P. A. K. ; J. T. Be.) 

KAZERIJN, a district and town of the province of Fars in 
Persia. The district is situated between Shiraz and Bushire. 
In its centre is the Kazerun Valley with a direction N.W. to 
S.E., a fertile plain 30 m. long and 7 to 8 m. broad, bounded S.E. 
by the Parishan Lake (8 m. long, 3 m. broad), N.W. by the 
Boshavir River, with the ruins of the old city of Beh-Shahpur 
(Beshaver, B()sha\nr, also, short, Shapur) and Sassanian bas- 
reliefs on its banks. There also, in a cave, is a statue of Shapur. 
The remainder of the district is mostly hilly country intersected 
by numerous streams, plains and hills being covered with 
zizyphus, wild almond and oak. The district is divided into 
two divisions ; town and villages, the latter being called Kuh i 
Marreh and again subdivided into (i) Pusht i Kuh; (2) Yarruk; 
(3) Shakftn. It has forty-six villages and a population of about 
15,000; it produces rice of excellent quality, cotton, tobacco and 
opium, but very little corn, and bread made of the flour of acorns 
is a staple food in many villages. Wild almonds are exported. 

Kazerto, the chief place of the district, is an unwalled town 
situated in the midst of the central plain, in 29® 37' N., 51® 43' E. 
at an elevation of 2800 ft., 70 m. &om Shiraz, and ^ m. from 
Bushire. It has a population of about 8000, and is divided 
into four quarters separated by open spaces. Adjoining it on 
the W. is the famous Nazar garden, with noble avenues of oran|[e 
trees planted by a former governor, Hajji Ali Kuli Khan, m 
1767. A couple of miles N. of the city behind a low range of 
hills arc the imposing ruins of a marble building said to stand 
over the grave of Sheik Amm ed din Mahommed b. Zia ed 
din Mas*ud, who died a.h. 740 (a.d. 1339). S.E. of the city 
on a huge mound are ruins of buildings with underground 
chambers, popularly known as Kaleh i Gabr, castle of the 
fire-worshippers.” 

KAZlNCZYy FERBNCZ (x 759-1831), Hungarian author, the 
most indefatigable agent in the regeneration of the Ma^ar 
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language and literature at the end of the i8th and beginning of 
the 19th century, was bom on the 27th of October 1759, at 
£r-Semlyin, in the county of Bihar, Hungary. He studied law 
at Kassa and Eperies, and in Pest, where he also obtained a 
thorough knowledge of French and German literature, and made 
the acquaintance of Gideon Rdday, who allowed him the use of 
his libraty. In 1784 Kazinczy became subnotary for the county 
of Abai!ij; and in 1786 he was nominated inspector of schools at 
Kassa. There he began to devote himself to the restoration of 
the Magyar language and literature by translations from classical 
foreign works, and by the augmentation of the native vocabulary 
from ancient Magyar sources. In 1788, with the assistance of 
Bar6ti Ss^bd and John Baesdnyi, he started at Kassa the first 
Magyar literaiy magazine, Magyar Muzeum; the Orpheus^ which 
succeeded it in 1790, was his own creation. Although, upon 
the accession of Leopold II., Kazinczy, as a non-Catholic, was 
obliged to resign his post at Kassa, his literary activity in no 
way decreased. He not only assisted Gideon Rdday in the 
establishment and direction of the first Magyar dramatic society, 
but enriched the repertoire with several translations from foreign 
authors. His Hamlet , which first appeared at Kassa in 1790, is 
a rendering from the German version of Schroder. Implicated 
in the democratic conspira('y of the abbot Martinovics, Kazinczy 
was arrested on the 14th of December 1794, and condemned to 
death; but the sentence was commuted to imprisonment. He 
was released in 1801, and shortly afterwards married Sophia 
Tordk, daughter of his former patron, and retired to his small 
estate at Sz6phalom or “ Fairhill,” near Sdtor-Ujhely, in the 
county of Zempl 4 n. In 1828 he took an active part in the 
conferences held for the establishment of the Hungarian academy 
in the historical section of which he became the first correspond- 
ing member. He died of Asiatic cholera, at Sz^phalom, on the 
22nd of August 1831. 

Kazinczy, although possessing great beauty of style, cannot be 
regarded as a powerful and original tliinkcr; his fame is chiefly due 
to the felicity of his translations from the masterpieces of Lc8.sing, 
Goethe, Wieland, Klopstock, Ossian, La Rochefoucauld, Marmontel, 
Moli6re, Metastasio, Shakespeare, Sterne, Cicero, Sallust, Anacreon, 
and many others. He also edited the works of Bardezy (Pest, 1812, 
8 vols.) and of the poet Zrinyi (1817, 2 vols.), and the poems of 
Dayka (1813, 3 vols.) and of John Kis, (1815, 3 vols.). A collective 
edition of his works (Sx6p Literatura)^ consisting for the most part of 
translations, was published at Pest, 1814-1816, in q vols. His origi- 
nal productions (Eredeti Mukdt)^ largely made up of letters, were 
edited by Joseph Bajza and Francis Toldy at Pest, 1836-1845, in 
5 vols. Editions of his poems appeared in 1858 and in 1863. 

KAZVIN, a province and town of Persia. The province is 
situated N.W. of Teheran and S. of Gilan. On the W. it is 
bounded by Khamseh. It pays a yearly revenue of about 
£22,000, and contains many rich villages which produce much 
grain and fruit, great quantities of the latter being dried and 
exported. 

Kazvin, the capital of the province, is situated at an elevation 
of 4165 ft., in 36® 15' N. and 50'' E., and 92 m. by road from 
Teheran. The city is said to have been founded in the 4th 
century by the Sassanian king Shapur II (309-379). It has been 
repeatedly damaged by earthquakes. Many of its streets and 
most of the magnificent buildings seen there by Chardin in 1674 
and other travellers during the 17th century are in ruins. The 
most remarkable remains are the palace of the Sufawid shahs and 
the mosque with its large blue dome. In the i6th century Shah 
Tahmasp I. fi 524-1 576) made Kazvin his capital, and it re- 
mained so till Shah Abbas I. (X587-1629) transferred the scat 
of government to Isfahan. The town still bears the title Dar es 
Salteneh, ** the seat of government.” Kazvin has many baths 
and cisterns fed by underground canals. The system of irriga- 
tion formerly carried on by these canals rendered the plain of 
Kazvin one of the most fertile regions in Persia; now most of the 
canals are choked up. The city has a population of about 
50,000 and a thriving transit trade, particularly since 1899 when 
the carriage road between Resht and Teheran with Kazvin as a 
half-way stage was opened under the auspices of the Russian 
“ Enzeli-Teheran Road Company.” Great quantities of rice, 


fish and silk are brought to it from Gilan for distribution in 
Persia and export to Turkey. 

KEAN, EDMUND (1787-1833), was born in London on the 
17th of March ^ 1787. His father was probably Edmund Kean, 
an architect’s clerk ; and his mother was an actress, Ann Carey, 
grand-daughter of Henry Carey. When in his fourth year 
Kean made his first appearance on the stage as Cupid in Noverre’s 
ballet of Cymon. As a child his vivacity and cleverness, and 
his ready affection for those who treated him with kindness, 
made him a universal favourite, but the harsh circumstances 
of his lot, and the want of proper restraint, while they developed 
strong self-reliance, fostered wayward tendencies. About 1794 
a few benevolent persons provided the means of .sending him to 
school, where he mastered his tasks with remarkable ease and 
rapidity; but finding the restraint intolerable, he shipped as a 
cabin boy at Portsmouth. Discovering that he had only escaped 
to a more rigorous bondage, he counterfeited both deafness and 
lameness with a histrionic mastery which deceived even the 
physicians at Madeira. On his return to England he sought the 
protection of his uncle Moses Kean, mimic, ventriloquist and 
general entertainer, who, besides continuing his pantomimic 
studies, introduced him to the study of Sliakespeare. At the 
same time Miss Tidswell, an actress who had been specially kind 
to him from infan(‘y, taught him the principles of acting. On 
the death of his uncle he was taken charge of by Miss Tidswell, 
and under her direction he began the systematic study of the 
principal Shakespearian characters, displaying the peculiar 
originality of his genius by interpretations entirely different 
from those of Kemble. His talents and interesting countenance 
induced a Mrs Clarke to adopt him, but the slight of a visitor so 
wounded his pride that he suddenly left her house and went back 
to his old surroundings. In his fourteenth year he obtained an 
engagement to play leading characters for twenty nights in 
York Theatre, appearing as Hamlet, Hastings and (!ato. Shortly 
afterwards, while he was in the strolling troupe belonging to 
Richardson’s show, the rumour of his abilities reached (Jeorge 
III., who commanded him to recite at Windsor. He subse- 
quently joined Saunders’s circus, where in the performance of an 
equestrian feat he fell and broke his legs — the accident leaving 
traces of swelling in his insteps throughout his life. About 
this time he picked up music from Charles Incledon, dancing 
from D’Egville, and fencing from Angelo. In 1807 he played 
leading parts in the Belfast theatre with Mrs Siddons, who began 
by calling him a horrid little man and on further experience 
of his ability said that he ” played very, very well,” but that 
“ there was too little of him to make a great actor.’^ An engage- 
ment in 1808 to play leading characters in Beverley’s provincial 
troupe was brought to an abrupt close by his marriage 
(July 17) with Miss Mary Chambers of Waterford, the leading 
actress. For several years his prospects were very gloomy, but 
in 1814 the committee of Diury Lane theatre, the fortunes of 
which were then so low that bankruptcy seemed inevitable, 
resolved to give him a chance among the “ experiments ” they 
were making to win a return of popularity. When the expecta- 
tion of his first appearance in London was close upon him he was 
so feverish that he exclaimed ” If 1 succeed 1 shall go mad.” 
His opening at Drury Lane on the 26th of January 181405 Shy- 
lock roused the audience to almost uncontrollable enthusiasm. 
Succe.ssive appearances in Richard III., Hamlet, Othello, Mac- 
beth and Lear served to demonstrate his complete mastery of 
the whole range of tragic emotion. His triumph was so great 
that he himself said on one occasion, ” I could not feel the stage 
under me.” On the 29th of November 1820 Kean appeared 
for the first time in New York as Richard III, The success of hi.s 
visit to America was unequivocal, although he fell into a vexa- 
tious dispute with the press. On the 4th of June 1821 he 
returned to England. 

* This date is apparently settled by a letter from Kean in 1829, 
to Dr Gibson (see Rothesay Express for the 28th of June 1893, 
where the letter is printed and vouched for), inviting him to dinner 
on the 17th of March to celebrate Kean's birthday; various other 
dates have been given in books of reference, the 4th of November 
having been formerly accepted by this Encyclopaedia. 
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Probably his irregular habits were prejudicial to the refinement 
of his taste, and latterly they tended to exaggerate his special 
defects and mannerisms. The adverse decision in the divorce 
case of Cox f/« Kean on the 17th of January 1825 caused his wife 
to leave him, and aroused against him suoh bitter feeling, shown 
by the almost riotous conduct of the audiences before which he 
appeared about this time, as nearly to compel him to retire per- 
manently into private life. A second visit to America in 1825 
was laigely a repetition of the persecution which, in the name of 
morality, he had suffered in England, Some cities showed him 
a spirit of charity ; many audiences submitted him to the grossest 
insults and endangered his life by the violenceof their disapproval. 
In Quebec he was much impressed with the kindness of some 
Huron Indians who attended his performances, and he was made 
chief of the tribe, receiving the name Alanienouidet. Kean’s last 
appearance in New York was on the 5th of December 1826 in 
Richard III., the r&le in which he was first seen in America. He 
returned to England and was ultimately received with all the old 
favour, but the contest had made him so dependent on the use of 
stimulants that the gradual deterioration of his gifts was inevit- 
able. Still, even in their decay his great powers triumphed during 
the moments of his inspiration over the absolute wreck of his 
physical faculties, and compelled admiration after his gait had 
degenerated into a weak hobble, and the lightning brilliancy of his 
eyes had become dull and bloodshot, and the tones of his match- 
less voice marred by rough and grating hoarseness, His appear- 
ance in Paris was a failure owing to a fit of drunkenness. Kis 
last appearance on the stage was at Covent Garden, on the 25th 
of March 1833 when he played Othello to the lago of his son 
Charles. At the. words ** Viliam, be sure,” in scene 3 of act iii., 
he suddenly broke down, and crying in a faltering voice 
“ O God, 1 am dying. Speak to them, Charles,” fell insensible 
into his son’s arms. He died at Richmond on the 15th of 
May 1833. 

It was in the impersonation of the great creations of Shake- 
speare’s genius that the varied beauty and grandeur of the acting 
of Kean were displayed in their highest form, although probably 
his most powerful character was Sir Giles Overreach in Massinger\s 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, the effect of his first impersonation 
of which was such that the pit rose en masse, and even the actors 
and actresses themselves were overcome by the terrific dramatic 
illasion. His only personal disadvantage as an actor was his 
small stature. His countenance was strikingly interesting and 
unusually mobile; he had a matchless command of facial expres- 
sion; his fine eyes scintillated with the slightest shades of emo- 
tion and thought; his voice, though weak and harsh in the upper 
register, possessed in its lower range tones of penetrating and 
resistless power, and a thrilling sweetness like the witchery of the 
finest music ; above all, in the grander moments of his passion, 
his intellect and soul seemed to rise beyond material barriers 
and to glorify physical defects with their own greatness. Kean 
specially excelled as the exponent of passion. In Othello, lago, 
Shylock and Richard III., characters utterly different from each 
other, but in which the predominant element is some form of 
passion, his identification with the personality, as he had con- 
(.eived it, was as nearly as possible perfect, and each isolated 
phase and aspect of the plot was elaborated with the minutest 
attention to details, and yet with an absolute subordination of 
these to the distinct individuality he was endeavouring to portray . j 
Coleridge said, ** Seeing him act was like reading Shakespeare j 
by flashes of lightning.” If the range of character in which 
Kean attained supreme excellence was narrow, no one except 
Garrick has been so successful in so many great impersonations. 
Unlike Garrick, he had no true talent for comedy, but in the ex- 
pression of biting and saturnine wit, of grim and ghostly gaiety, 
he was unsurpassed. His eccentricities at the height of his fame 
were numerous. Sometimes he would ride recklessly on his horse 
Shylock throughout the night. He was presented with a tame 
lion with which he might be found playing in his drawing-room. 
The iM^fighters Mendoza and Richmond the Black were among 
his visitors. Grattan was his devoted friend. In his earlier days 
Talma said of him, *‘He is a magnificent uncut gem; polish and 


round him off and he will be a perfect tragedian.’* Macready, 
who was much impressed by Kean’s Richard IIL and met the 
actor at supper, speaks of his unassuming manner . . . par- 
taking in some degree of shyness ” and of the ” touching grace ” 
of his singing. Kean’s delivery of the three words “ I anawer — 
NO ! ” in the part of Sir Edward Mortimer in The Iron Chest, 
cast Macready into an abyss of despair at rivalling him in this 
role. So full of dramatic interest is the life of Edmund Kean 
that it formed the subject for a play by the elder Dumas, entitled 
Koan ou disordre et genie, in wUch Frederick-Lemaitre achieved 
one of his greatest triumphs. 

See Francis Phippen, Authentic Memoirs of Edmund Kean (18x4) ; 
B. W, Procter (Barry Comwam, The Life of Edmund Kean (2835): 
F. W. Hawkins, The Life of Edmund Kean (1869): J. Fitzgerala 
Molloy, The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean (1888); Edward 
Stirling, Old Drury Lane (1887). 

His son, Charles John Kean (x8i 1-1868), was born at Water- 
ford, Ireland, on the i8th of January 1811. After preparatory 
education at Worplesdon and at Greenford, near Harrow, he was 
sent to Eton College, where he remained three years. In 1827 
he was offered a cadetship in the East India Company’s service, 
which he was prepared to accept if his father would settle an 
income of £400 on hi.s mother. The elder Kean refused to do 
this, and his son determined to become an actor. He made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane on the ist of October 1827 as 
Norval in Home’s Douglas, but his continued failure to achieve 
popularity led him to leave London in the spring of 1828 for the 
provinces. At Glasgow, on the ist of October in this year, 
father and son acted together in Arnold Payne’s Brutus, the 
elder Kean in the title-part and his son as Titus. After a visit 
to America in 1830, where he was received with much favour, he 
appeared in 1833 at Covent Garden as Sir Edmund Mortimer in 
Colman’s The Iron Chest, but his success was not pronounced 
enough to encourage him to remain in London, especially as he 
had already won a high position in the provinces. In January 
1838, however, he returned to Drury Lane, and played Hamlet 
with a success which gave him a place among the principal 
tragedians of his time. He was married to actress Ellen 
Tree (1805-1880) on the 29th of January 1842, and paid a 
second visit to America with her from 1845 Returning 

to England, he entered on a successful engagement at the 
Haymarket, and in 1850, with Robert Keeley, became lessee 
of the Princess Theatre. The most noteworthy feature of his 
management was a series of gorgeous Shakespearian revivals. 
Charlc.s Kean was not a great tragic actor. He did all that 
could be done by the persevering cultivation of his powers, 
and in many ways manifested the possc.ssion of high intelligence 
and refined taste, but his defects of person and voice made it 
impossible for him to give a representation at all adequate of 
the varying and subtle emotions of pure tragedy. But in 
melodramatic parts such as the king in Boucicault’s adaptation 
of Casimir Delavigne’s Louis XL, and I^ouis and Fabian dci 
Franchi in Boucicault’s adaptation of Dumas’s The Corsican 
Brothers, his success was complete. From his “ tour round the 
world” Kean returned in 1866 in broken health, and died in 
London on the 22nd of January 1868. 

See The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, by John 
William Cole (1859). 

KEANE, JOHN JOSEPH (2839- ), American Roman 

Catholic archbishop, was bom in Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal, 
Ireland, on the 12th of September 1839. His family settled in 
America when he was seven years old. He was educated at 
Saint Charles’s College, EUicott City, Maryland, and at Saint 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and in 1866 was ordained a priest 
and made curate of St Patrick’s, Washington, D.C. On the 
25th of August 1878 he was consecrated Bishop of Richmond, 
to succeed James Gibbons, and he had established the Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Ghost in that diocese, and founded schools 
and churches for negroes before his appointment as rector of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C., in 1886, and his appoint- 
ment in 1888 to the see of Ajasso. He did much to upbuild 
the Catholic University, but his deixiocratic and liberal policy 
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made him enemies at Rome, whence there came in 1896 a request 
for his resignation of the rectorate, and where he spent the years 
1897-1900 as canon of St John Lateran, assistant bishop at the 
pontifical throne, and counsellor to the FVopaganda. In 1900 he 
was consecrated archbishop of Ehibuque, Iowa. He took a 
prominent part in the Catholic Young Men^s National Union and 
in the Total Abstinence Union of North America; and was in 
general char^ of the Catholic delegation to the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions held at the Columbian Exposition in 1^3. 
He lectured widely on temperance, education and American 
institutions, and in 1890 was Dudleian lecturer at Harvard 
University, 

A selection from his writings and addresses was edited by Maurice 
Francis Egan under the title Onward and Upward: A Year Book 
(Baltimore, 1902). 

KfiARNEY, a city and the county-seat of Buffalo county, 
Nebraska, U.S.A., about 130 m. W. of Lincoln. Pop. (1890), 
8074; (1900), 5634, of whom 650 were foreign-born. It is on 
the main overland Knc of the Union Pacific, and on a branch of 
the Burlington & Missouri River railroad. The city is situated 
in the broad, flat bottom-lands a short distance N. of the Platte 
River, Lake Kearney, in the city, has an area of 40 acres. The 
surrounding region is rich farming land, devoted especially to 
the growing of alfalfa and Indian com. At Kearney are a 
State Industrial School for boys, a State Normal School, the 
Kearney Military Academy, and a Carnegie lib^ar)^ Good 
water-power is provided by a canal from the Platte River 
about 17 m. above Kearney, and the city manufactures include 
foundry and machine-shop products, flour and bricks. Kearney 
Junction, as Kearney was called from 1872 to 1875, was settled 
a year before the two railways actually formed their junction 
here or the city was platted. Kearney became a town in 1873, 
a city of the second class and the county seat in 1874, and a city 
of the first class in 1901, It is to be distinguished from an older 
and once famous prairie city, popularly known as ** Dobey Town^* 
{i.e. Adobe), founded in the early 'fifties on the edge of the reser- 
vation of old Fort Kearney (removed m 1848 from Nebraska 
City), in Kearney county, on the S. shore of the Platte about 
6 m. S.E. of the present Kearney; here in i86r the post office of 
Kearney City was established. In the days of the prairie freight- 
ing caravans Dobey Town was one of the most important towns 
between Independence, Missouri, and the Pacific coast, and it had 
a rough, wild, picturesque history; but it lost its immense 
freighting interests after the Union Pacific had been extended 
through it in x866. The site of Dobey Town, together with the 
Fort, was abandoned in 1871. Fort Kearney and the city too 
were named in honour of General Stephen W. Kearny, and the 
name was at first correctly spelt without a set ond e." 

KEARKY, PHILIP (i8i5-'i862), American soldier, was born 
in New York on the 2nd of June 1815, and was originally 
intended for the legal profession. He graduated at Columbia 
University (1833), but his bent was decidedly towards soldiering, 
and in 1837 he obtained a commission in the cavalry regiment of 
which his uncle, (General) Stephen Watts Kearny (1794-1848), 
was colonel and Lieut. Jefferson Davis adjutant. Two years 
later he was sent to France to study the methods of cavalry 
training in vogue there. Before his return to the United States 
in 1840 he had taken part in many fights in Algeria, He had 
inherited a large fortune, but he remained in the sendee, and his 
wide experience of cavalry work caused him to be employed on 
the headquarters staff of the army. After six more year.s' service 
Kcamy left the army, but almost immediately afterwards he 
rejoined, bringing with him a company of cavalry, which he had 
raised and equipped chiefly at his own expense, to take part in 
the Mexican war. In December 1846 he was promoted captain. 
In leading a brilliant cavalry charge at Churubusco he lost his 
left arm, but he remained at the front, and won the brevet of 
major for his gallantry at the storming of Mexico City. In 1851 
he again resigned, to travel round the world. He saw further 
active service with his old comrades of the French cavalry in 
the Italian war of 1859, and received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour for his conduct at SoHerino. Up to the outbreak of 
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the American civil war he lived in Paris, but early in i86x he 
hastened home to join the Federal army. At first "as a brigade 
commander and later as a divisional commander of infantry in 
the Army of the Potomac, he infused into his men his own cavalry 
spirit of dash and bravery. At Williamsburg, Seven Pines, 
and Second Bull Run, he displayed his u.sual romantic courage, 
but at Chantilly (Sept, i, 1862), after repulsing an attack oif 
the enemy, he r^e out in the dark too far to the front, and mis- 
taking the Confederates for his own men was shot dead. His 
body was sent to the Federal lines with a message from General 
Lee, and was buried in Trinity Churchyard, New York. His 
commission as major-general of volunteers was dated July 4, 
1862, but he never received it. 

See J. W. de Peyster, Personal and Military History of Philip 
Kearny (New York, 1869). 

KEARNY, a town of Hudson county, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
between the Passaic and Hackensack rivers, adjoining Harrison, 
and connected with Newark by bridges over the Passaic. Pop. 
(1900), 10,896, of whom 3597 were foreign-bom; (1906 estimate), 
14,142. The New York & Greenwood Lake division of the Erie 
Railroad has a station at Arlington, the principal village (in the 
N.W. part), which contains attrac:tive residences of Newark, 
Jei'sey City and New York City business men. The town covers 
an area of about 7 sq. m., including a large tract of marsh-land. 
In Kearny are railway repair shops of the Pennsylvania system, 
and a large abattoir; and there are numerous manufactures. 
The value of the town’s factory products increased from 
$1,607,002 in T900 to .$4,427,904 in 1905, or 175-5 %‘ Among 
its institutions are the State Soldiers’ Home, removed here 
from Newark in t88o, a Carnegie library, two Italian homes for 
orphans, and a Catholic Industrial School for boys. 

The neck of land between the Passaic and the Hackensack 
rivers, for 7 m. N. from where they unite, was purchased from 
the proprietors of East Jcrst?y and from the Indians by CapUiin 
William Sandford in 1668 and through Nathaniel Kingsland, 
sergeant-major of Barbadoes, received the name “New Bar- 
badoes." After the town under this name had been extended 
considerably to the northward, the town of Lodi was formed out 
of the S, portion in 1825, the town of Harrison was founded out 
of the S. portion of Lodi in 2 840, and in 1867 a portion of Harrison 
was set apart as a township and named in honour of General 
Philip Kearny, a former resident. Kearny was incorporated as 
a town in 1895. 

KEARY, ANNIE (1825*1879), English novelist, was born near 
Wetherby, Yorkshire, on the 3rd of March 1825, the daughter 
of an Irish clergyman. She was the author of several children’s 
hooks and novels, of which the best known is Castle Daly, an 
Irish story. She also wrote an Elarly Egyptian History (1861) 
and The Nation Around (1870). She died at Eastbourne on the 
3rd of March 1879. 

KEATE, JOHN (1773-1852), English schoolmaster, was born 
at Wells, Somersetshire, in 1773, the son of Prebendary William 
Keate. He was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he had a brilliant career as a scholar; taking holy 
orders, he became, about 1797, an assistant master at Eton 
College. In 1809 he was elected head master. The discipline 
of the school was then in a most unsatisfactory condition, and 
Dr Keate (who took the degree of D.D. in i8ro) took stern 
measures to improve it. His partiality for the birch became a 
byword, but he succeeded in restoring order and strengthening 
the weakened authority of the masters. Beneath an outwardly 
rough manner the little man concealed a really kind heart, and 
when he retired in 1834, the boys, who admired his courage, 
presented him with a handsome testimonial. A couple of years 
before he had publicly flogged eighty boys on one day. Keate 
was made a canon of Windsor in 1820. He died on the 5th 
of Marc h 1852 at Hartley Westpall, Hampshire, of which parish 
he had been rector since 1824. 

Sec Maxwell Lyte, History of Eton College (3rd ed., 1899) ; Collins, 
Eioniana\ Harwood, Alumni Etonienses; Annual Register (1852); 
Gentleman* 5 Magaeine (1832). 
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KEATS, JOHN (1795-1821), English poet, was born on the 
29th or 31st of October 1795 at the sign of the Swan and Hoop, 
24 The Pavement, Moorfields, London. He published his first 
volume of verse in 1817, his second in the following year, his 
third in X820, and died of consumption at Rome on the 23rd of 
February 1821 in the fourth month of his twenty-sixth year. 
(For the biographical facts see the later section of this article.) 

In Keats’s first book there was little foretaste of anything 
greatly or even genuinely good; but between the marshy and 
sandy flats of sterile or futile verse there were undoubtedly 
some few purple patches of floral promise. The style was fre- 
quently detestable — a mixture of sham Spenserian and mock 
Wordsworthian, alternately florid and arid. His second book, 
Endymion, rises in its best passages to the highest level of Barn- 
field and of Lodge, the two previous poets with whom, had he 
published nothing more, he might most properly have been 
classed ; and this, among minor minstrels, is no unenviable place. 
His third book raised him at once to a foremost rank in the high- 
est class of English poets. Shelley, up to twenty, had written 
little or nothing that would have done credit to a boy of ten; and 
of Keats also it may be said that the merit of his work at twenty- 
five was hardly by comparison more wonderful than its demerit 
at twenty-two. His first book fell as flat as it deserved to fall; 
the reception of his second, though less considerate than on the 
whole it deserved, was not more contemptuous than that of 
immeasurably lietter books published about the same time 
by Coleridge, J-andor and Shelley. A critic of exceptional 
carefulness and candour might have noted in the first book so 
singular an example of a stork among the cranes as the famous 
and notable sonnet on Chapman’s Homer; a just judge would 
have indicated, a partial advocate might have exaggerated, the 
value of such golden grain amid a garish harvest of tares as the 
hymn to Pan and the translation into verse of Titian’s Baccha- 
nal which glorify the weedy wilderness of Endytnion, But the 
hardest thing said of that poem by the Quarterly reviewer was 
unconsciously echoed by the future author of Adonais — that 
it was all but absolutely impossible to read through; and the 
obscener insolence of the ** Blackguard’s Magazine,” as Landor 
afterwards very justly labelled it, is explicable though certainly 
not excusable if we glance back at such a passage as that where 
Endymion exchanges fulsome and liquorish endearments with 
the “ known unknown from whom his being sips such darling (/) 
essence,^' Such nauseous and pitiful plirases as these, and cer- 
tain pa.ssages in his correspondence, make us understand the 
source of the most offensive imputations or insinuations levelled 
against the writer’s manhood; and, while admitting that neither 
his love-letters, nor the last piteous outcries of his wailing and 
shrieking agony, would ever have been made public by merciful 
or respectful editors, we must also admit that, if they ought 
never to have been published, it is no less certain that they 
ought never to have been written ; that a manful kind of man or 
even a manly sort of boy, in his love-making or in his suffering, 
will not howl and snivel after such a lamentable fashion. One 
thing hitherto inexplicable a very slight and rapid glance at his 
amatory correspondence will amply suffice to explain : how it 
came to pass that the woman so passionately beloved by so great 
a poet should have thought it the hopeless attempt of a mistaken 
kindness to revive the memor>^ of a man for whom the best that 
could be wished was complete and compassionate oblivion. 
For the side of the man’s nature presented to her inspection, this 
probably was all that charity or reason could have desired. But 
that there was a finer side to the man, even if considered apart 
from the poet, his correspondence with his friends and their 
general evidence to his character give more sufficient proof than 
perhaps we might have derived from the general impression left 
on us by his works; though indeed the preface to Endymion 
itself, however illogical in its obviously implied suggestion that 
the poem published was undeniably unworthy of publication, 
gave proof or hint at least that after all its author was something 
of a man. And the eighteenth of his letters to Miss Brawne 
stands out in bright and brave contrast with such as seem in- 
con^tible with the traditions of his character on its manlier 


side. But if it must be said that he lived long enough only to 
give promise of being a man, it must also be said that he lived 
long enough to give assurance of being a poet who was not bom 
to come short of the first rank. Not even a hint of such a prob- 
ability could have been gathered from his first or even from his 
second appearance ; after the publication of his third volume it 
was no longer a matter of possible debate among judges of 
tolerable competence that this improbability had become a 
certainty. Two or three phrases cancelled, two or three lines 
erased, would have left us in Lamia one of the most faultless as 
surely as one of the most glorious jewels in the crown of English 
poetry. Isabella, feeble and awkward in narrative to a degree 
almost incredible in a student of Dryden and a pupil of Leigh 
Hunt, is overcharged with episodical effects of splendid and 
pathetic expression beyond the reach of either. The Eve of 
St Agnes, aiming at no doubtful success, succeeds in evading 
all casual difficulty in the line of narrative; with no shadow of 
pretence to such interest as may be derived from stress of inci- 
dent or depth of sentiment, it stands out among all other famous 
poems as a perfect and unsurpassable study in pure colour and 
clear melody — study in which the figure of Madeline brings 
back upon the mind’s eye, if only as moonlight recalls a sense 01 
sunsliine, the nuptial picture of Marlowe’s Hero and the sleeping 
presence of Shakespeare’s Imogen. Beside this poem should 
always be placed the less famous but not less precious Eve of St 
Mark, a fragment unexcelled for the simple perfection of its 
perfect simplicity, exquisite alike in suggestion and in accom- 
plishment. The triumph of Hyperion is as nearly complete as 
the failure of Endymion] yet Keats never gave such proof of a 
manly devotion and rational sense of duty to his art as in his 
resolution to leave this great poem unfinished ; not, as we may 
gather from his correspondence on the subject, for the pitiful 
reason assigned by his publishers, that of discouragement at the 
reception given to his former work, but on the solid and reason- 
able ground that a Miltonic study had something in its very 
scheme and nature too artificial, too studious of a foreign influ- 
ence, to be carried on and carried out at such length as was implied 
by his original design. Fortified and purified as it had been on 
a first revision, when much introductory allegory and mucli 
tentative effusion of sonorous and superfluous verse had been 
rigorously erlipped down or pruned away, it could not long have 
retained spirit enough to support or inform the shadowy body of 
a subject so little charged with tangible significance. The faculty 
of assimilation as distinguished from imitation, than which there 
can be no surer or stronger sign of strong and sure original 
genius, is not more evident in the most Miltonic passages of the 
revised Hyperion than in the more Shakespearian passages of the 
unrevised tragedy which no radical correction could have left other 
than radically incorrigible. It is no conventional exaggeration, no 
hyperbolical phrase of flattery with more sound than sense in it, 
to say that in this chaotic and puerile play of Otho the Great there 
are such verses as Shakespeare might not without pride have 
signed at the age when he wrote and even at the age when he 
rewrote the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, The dramatic frag- 
ment of King Stephen shows far more power of hand and gives 
far more promise of success than does that of Shelley’s Charles 
the First, Yet we cannot say with any confidence that even this 
far from extravagant promise would certainly or probably have 
been kept ; it is certain only that Keats in these attempts did at 
least succeed in showing a possibility of future excellence as a 
tragic or at least a romantic dramatist In every other line of 
high and serious poetry his triumph was actual and consummate; 
here only was it no more than potential or incomplete. As a 
ballad of the more lyrical order. La Belle dame sans merci is not 
less absolutely excellent, less triumphantly perfect in force and 
clearness of impression, than as a narrative poem is Lamia, In 
his lines on Robin Hood, and in one or two other less noticeable 
studies of the kind, he has shown thorough and easy mastery of 
the beautiful metre inherited by Fletcher from Bamfield and 
by Milton from Fletcher. The simple force of spirit and style 
which distinguishes the genuine ballad manner from all spurious 
attempts at an artificial simplicity was once more at least 
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achieved in his verses on the crowning creation of Scott’s 
humaner and manlier genius — Meg Merrilies. No little injustice 
has been done to Keats by such devotees as fix their mind’s eye 
only on the more salient and distinctive notes of a genius which 
in fact was very much more various and tentative, less limited 
and peculiar, than would be inferred from an exclusive study of 
his more specially characteristic work. But within the limits 
of that work must we look of course for the genuine credentials 
of his fame; and highest among them we must rate his un- 
equalled and unrivalled odes. Of these perhaps the two nearest 
to absolute perfection, to the triumphant achievement and 
accomplishment of the very utmost beauty possible to human 
words, may be that to Autumn and that on a Grecian Urn; the 
most radiant, fervent and musical is that to a Nightingale; the 
most pictorial and perhaps the tenderest in its ardour of passion- 
ate fancy is that to Psyche; the subtlest in sweetness of thought 
and feeling is that on Melancholy. Greater lyrical poetry the 
world may have seen than any that is in these; lovelier it 
surely has never seen, nor ever can it possibly see. From the 
divine fragment of an unfinished ode to Maia we can but guess 
that if completed it would have been worthy of a place beside 
the highest. His remaining lyrics have many beauties about 
them, but none perhaps can be called thoroughly beautiful. He 
has certainly left us one perfect sonnet of the first rank and as 
certainly he has left us but one. 

Keats has been promoted by modem criticism to a place beside 
Shakespeare. The faultless force and the profound subtlety of 
his deep and cunning instinct for the absolute expression of 
absolute natural beauty can hardly be questioned or overlooked ; 
and this is doubtless the one main distinctive gift or power 
which denotes him as a poet among all his equals, and gives him 
a right to rank for ever beside Coleridge and Shelley. As a man, 
the two admirers who did best service to his memory were Lord 
Houghton and Matthew Arnold. These alone, among all of 
their day who have written of him without the disadvantage or 
advantage of a personal acquaintance, have clearly seen and 
shown us the manhood of the man* That ridiculous and degrad- 
ing legend which imposed so strangely on the generous tender- 
ness of Shelley, while evoking the very natural and allowable 
laughter of Byron, fell to dust at once for ever on the appearance 
of Lord Houghton’s biography, which gave perfect proof to all 
time that “ men have died and worms have eaten them ” but 
not for fear of critics or through suffering inflicted by reviews. 
Somewhat too sensually sensitive Keats may have been in either 
capacity, but the nature of the man was as far as was the quality 
of the poet above the pitiful level of a creature whose soul could 

let itself be snuffed out by an article and, in fact, owing 
doubtless to the accident of a death which followed so fast on 
his early appearance and his dubious reception as a poet, the 
insolence and injustice of his reviewers in general have been com- 
paratively and even considerably exaggerated. Except from 
the chief fountain-head of professional ribaldry then open in the 
world of literary journalism, no reek of personal insult arose to 
offend his nostrils; and the tactics of such unwashed malignants 
were inevitably suicidal; the references to his brief experiment 
of apprenticeship to a surgeon which are quoted from Blackwood, 
in the shorter as well as in the longer memoir by Lord Houghton, 
could leave no bad odour behind them save what might hang 
about men’s yet briefer recollection of his assailant’s unmemor- 
able existence. The false Keats, therefore, whom Shelley pitied 
and Byron despised would have been, had he ever existed, a 
thing beneath compassion or contempt. That such a man could 
have had such a genius is almost evidently impossible ; and yet 
more evident is the proof which remains on everlasting record 
that none was ever further from the chance of decline to such 
degradation than the real and actual man who made that name 
immortal. (A. C. S.) 

Subjoined are the chief particulars of Keats’s life. 

He was the eldest son of Thomas Keats and his wife Frances 
Jennings, and was baptized at St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, on | 
the i8th of December 1795. The entry of his baptism is supple- 
mented by a marginal note stating that he was bom on the 31st : 
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of October, Thomas Keats was employed in the Swan and 
Hoop livery stables, Finsbury Pavement, London. He had 
married his master’s daughter, and managed the business on 
the retirement of his father-in-law. In April 1804 Thomas 
Keats was killed by a fall from his horse, and within a year of 
this event Mrs Keats married William Rawlings, a stable- 
keeper. The marriage proved an unhappy one, and in 1806 Mrs 
Rawlings, with her children J ohn, George, Thomas and Frances 
Mary (afterwards Mrs Llanos, d. 1889), went to live at Edmonton 
with her mother, who had inherited a considerable competence 
from her husband. There is evidence that Keats’s parents were 
by no means of the commonplace type that might be hastily 
inferred from these associations. They had desired to send their 
.sons to Harrow, but John Keats and his two brothers were even- 
tually sent to a school kept by John Clarke at Enfield, where 
he tecame intimate with his master’s son, Charles Cowden 
Clarke. His vivacity of temperament showed itself at school in 
a love of fighting, but in the last year of his school life he 
developed a great appetite for reading of all sorts. In 1810 he 
left school to be apprenticed to Mr Thomas Hammond, a surgeon 
in Edmonton. He was still within easy reach of his old school, 
where he frequently borrowed books, especially the works of 
Spenser and the Elizabethans. With Hammond he quarrelled 
before the termination of his apprenticeship, and in 1814 the 
connexion was broken by mutual consent. His mother had died 
in 1810, and in 1814 Mrs Jennings. The children were left in the 
care of two guardians, one of whom, Richard Abbey, seems to 
have made himself solely responsible. John Keats went to 
Ix5ndon to study at Guy’s and St Thomas’s hospitals, living at 
first alone at 8 Dean Street, Borough, and later with two fellow 
students in St Thomas’s Street. It docs not appear that he 
neglected his medical studies, but his chief interest was turned to 
poetry. In March 1816 he became a dresser at Guy’s, but about 
the same time his poetic gifts were stimulated by an acquaintance 
formed with Leigh Hunt. His friendship with Benjamin 
Haydon, the painter, dates from later in the same year. Hunt 
introduced him to Shelley, who showed the younger poet a 
constant kindness. In 1816 Keats moved to the Poultry to he 
with his brothers George and Tom, the former of whom was then 
employed in his guardian’s counting-house, but much of the 
poet’s time was spent at Leigh Hunt’s cottage at Hampstead. 
In the winter of 1816-1817 he definitely abandoned medicine, and 
in the spring appeared Poms by John Keats dedicated to Leigh 
Hunt, and published by Charles and James Ollier, On the 14th 
of April he left London to find quiet for work. He spent some 
time at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, then at Margate and Canterbury, 
where he was joined by his brother Tom. In the summer the 
three brothers took lodgingjs in Well Walk, Hampstead, where 
Keats formed a fast friendship with Charles Wentworth Dilke and 
Charles Armitage Brown. In September of the same year (1817) 
he paid a visit to his friend, Benjamin Bailey, at Oxford, and in 
November he finishedi^«dywfc»n at Burford Bridge, near Dorking. 
His youngest brother had developed consumption, and in March 
John went to Teignmouth to nurse him in place of his brother 
George, who had decided to sail for America with his newly 
married wife, Georgiana Wylie. In May (1818) Keats returned 
to London, and soon after appeared Endymion : A Poetic 
Romance bearing on the title-page as motto *‘The stretched 
metre of an antique song.” Late in June Keats and his friend 
Armitage Brown started on a walking tour in Scotland, vividly 
described in the poet’s letters. The fatigue and hardship 
involved proved too great a strain for Keats, who was forbidden 
by an Inverness doctor to continue his tour. He returned to 
London by boat, arriving on the i8th of August. The autumn 
was spent in constant attendance on his brother Tom, who died 
at the beginning of December. There is no doubt that he 
resented the attacks on him in Blaclmood^s Magazine (August 
i8i8) and the Quarterly Review (April 1818, published only in 
September), but his chief preoccupations were elsewhere. After 
I his brother’s death he went to live with his friend Brown* ^ He 
. had already made the acquaintance of Fanny Brawne, a girl of 
I seventeen, who lived with her mother close by. For her Keats 
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quickly developed a confining passion. He was in indifferent 
health, and, owing partly to Mr Abbey’s mismanagement, in 
difiiculties for money. Nevertheless his best work belongs to this 
period. In July 1819 1 ^ went to Sbanklin, living with James Rice. 
They were soon joined by Brown. The next two months Keats 
spent with Brown at Winchester, enjoying an interval of calm- 
ness due to his absence from Fanny Brawne. At Winchester 
he completed Lamia and Otho the Great, which he had begun in 
conjunction with Brown, and began his historical tragedy of 
King SiepheM. Before Christmas he had returned to London 
and his bondage to Fanny. In January 1820 hJs brother George 
paid a short visit to London, but received no confidence from 
him. The-fatal nature of Keats’s illness showed itself on the 3rd 
of February, but in March he recovered sufficiently to be present 
at the private view of Haydon’s picture of “ Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem.” In May he removed to a lodging in We^eyan 
Place, Kentish Town, to be near Leigh Hunt, who eventually took 
him into his house. In July a|>peared his third and last book, 
Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St Agnes and other Poems (1820). 
Keats left the Hunts abruptly in August in consequence of a 
delay in receiving one of Fanny Brawne’s letters which had been 
broken open by a servant. He went to Wentworth Place, where 
he was taken in by the Brawnes. The suggestion that he should 
spend the winter in Italy was followed up by an invitation from 
Shelley to Pisa. Tliis, however, he refused. But on the i8th of 
September 1820 be set out for Naples in company with Joseph 
Severn, the artist, who had long been his friend. The travellers 
settled in the Piazza de Spagna, Rome. Keats was devotedly 
tended by Dr (afterwards Sir) James Clarke and Severn, 
and died on the 23rd of February 1821. He was buried on 
the 27th in the old Protestant cemetery, near the pyramid of 
Ccstius. 

BiBMOCtRAPHY. — Keats’s friends provided the material for the 
authoritative biography of the poet by Kichard Moncktou Milnes 
(afterwards Lord Houghton) entitled Life^ Letters and iMerary 
Remains of John Keats (1848; revised 1867). The Poetical 
Works of John Keats were issued with a memoir by H. M. Milnos in 
1854, 1863, 1865, i86<), 1867, and in the Aldine edition, 1876. The 
standard edition of Keats is The Poetical Works and other Writings 
of John Keats now first brought together, including Poems and numerous 
Letters not before published^ editeu with notes ana appendices by Harry 
Buxton Forman (4 vols., 1883; re-issue with corrections and addi- 
tions, i88o). Of the many other editions of Keats^s poems may be 
mentioned that in the Muses* JJbrary, The Poems of John Keats 
(1896), edited by G. Thorn Drury with an introduction by Robert 
Bridges, and another by E. do S 61 incourt, 1903. The Letters of John 
Keats to Fanny Brawne (1889) were edited with introduetkin and 
notes by H. Buxton Forman, and the Letters of John Keats to his 
Family and Friends (1891) by Sidney Colvin, who is also the author 
of the monograph, Keats (1887), in the English Men of Letters Series. 
See also The Papers of a CriHc, Selected from the Writings of the late 
Charles Wentworth Dilke (1875), and for further bibliogpiphical 
information and particulars of MS. sources the ** Editor’s Prctace,” 
tS:c. to a reprint edited by H, Buxton Forman (Glasgow, 1900). 
A facsimile of Keats's autograph MS. of " Hyperion," purchased by 
the British Museum in 1904, was publishecf by E. de S 61 incourt 
(Oxford, 1905). (M. Br.) 

KEBLEf JOHN (1792-1866), English poet and divine, the 
author of the Christian Year, was born on St Mark’s Day 
(April 25), 1792, at Fairford, Gloucestershire. He was the second 
child of the Rev. John Keble and his wife Sarah Maule. De- 
scended from a fai^y which had attained some legal eminence 
in the time of the Commonwealth, John Keble, the father of the 
poet, was vicar of Coin St Aldwyn, but lived at Fairford, about 
3 m. distant from his cure, He was a clergyman of the old 
High Church school, whose adherents, imtouched by the influ- 
ence of the Wesleys, had moulded their piety on the doctrines 
on the non-jurors and the old Anglican divines. Himsdf agood 
scholar, he did not send his son to any school, but educated him 
and his brother at home so well that both obtained scholarships 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. John was elected scJiolar of 
Corpus in his fifteenth, and fellow of Oriel in his nineteentli year, 
April 181 X. In Easter term t8io he had obtained double first 
class honours, a distinction which had been obtained only once 
before, by Sir Robert Peel. After his election to the Oriel 
fellowship Keble gained the University prizes, both for the 


English essay and also for the Latin essay. But he was more 
remarkable for the rare beauty of his character than even for 
academic distinctions. Sir John Taylor Colerid^, his fellow 
scalar at Corpus and bis life-long friend, says of him, after their 
friendship of five and fifty years had dosed, It was the singular 
happiness of his nature, remarkable even in his undergraduate 
days, that love for him was always sanctified by reverence — 
reverence that did not make the love less tender, and love that 
did but add intensity to the reverence.” Oriel College was, at 
the time when Keble became a fellow, the centre of all the finest 
ability in Oxford. Coplcston, Davison, Whatcly, were among 
the fellows who elected Keble; Arnold, Pusey, Newman, were 
soon alter added to tlie society. In 1815 Keble was ordained 
deacon, and priest in 1816. His real bent and choice were 
towards a pastoral cure in a country parish; but he remained in 
Oxford, acting first as a pubUc examiner in the schools, then as a 
tutor m Oriel, till 1823. In summer he sometimies took clerical 
work, sometimes made tours on foot through various En^ish 
counties, during which he was composing poems, which after- 
wards took their place in the Christian Year. He had a rare 
power of attracting to himself the finest spirits, a power which 
lay not so much in his ability or his genius as in his character, so 
simple, so humble, so pure, so unworldly, yet wanting not that 
severity which can stand by principle and maintain what he holds 
to be the truth. In 1823 he return^ to Fairford, there to assist his 
father, and with his brother to serve one or two small and poorly 
endowed curacies in the neiglibourhood of Coin. He had made 
a quiet but deep impression on p11 who came within his influence 
in Oxford, and during his five years of college tutorship had won 
the affection of his pupils. But it was to pastoral work, and not 
to academic duty, that he thenceforth devoted himself, associ- 
ating with it, and scarcely placing on a lower level, the affection- 
ate discharge of his duties as a son and brother. Filial piety 
influenced in a quite unusual degree his feelings and his action all 
life through. It was in 1827, a few years after he settled at 
Fairford, that he published the Christian Year. The poems 
which make up that book had been the silent gathering of years. 
Keble had purposed in his own mind to keep them beside him, 
correcting and improving them, as long as he lived, and to leave 
them to be published only when he was fairly out of the way.” 
This resolution was at length overcome by the importunities of 
his friends, and above all by the strong desire of his father to see 
his son’s poems in print before he died. Accordingly they were 
printed in two small volumes in Oxford, and given to the world 
in June 1827, but with no name cm the title-page. The book 
continued to be published anonymously, but the name of the 
author soon transpired. 

Between 1827 and 1872 one hundred and fifty-eight editions 
had issued from the press, and it has been largely reprinted since. 
The author, so far from taking pride in his widespread reputation, 
seemed all his life long to wish to disconnect his name with the 
book, and ” as if he would rather it had been the work of some 
one else than himself.” This feeling arose from no false modesty. 
It was because he knew that in these poems he had painted his 
own heart, the best part of it; and he doubted whether it w«ls 
right thus to exhibit himself, and by the revelation of only his 
better self, to win the good opinion of the world. 

Towards the close of 1831 Keble was elected to fill the chair 
of the poetry professorship in Oxford, as successor to his friend 
and admirer, Dean Milman. This chair he occupied for ten 
eventful years. He delivered a scries of lec^rcs, clothed in 
excellent idiomatic Latin (as was the rule), in which he expounded 
a tlieory of poetry which was original and suggestive. He looked 
on poetry as a vent for overcharged feeling, or a full imagina- 
tion, or some imaginative regret, which had not foi^ theii 
natural outlet in life and action. This suggested to him a dis- 
tinction between what he called primary and secondary poets — 
the first employing poetry to relieve their own hearts, tte second, 
poetic artists, composing poetry from some other and less im- 
pulsive motive. Of the former kiixd were Homer, Lucretius, 
Bums, Scott; of the latter were Euripides, Dryden, Milton. 
This view was set forth in an artide contributed to the British 
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Critic in 1838 on the life of Scott, and was more fully developed 
in two volumes of PraeUctiones Academicae. 

His regular visits to Oxford kept him in intercourse with his 
old friends in Oriel common room, and made him familiar with 
the currents of feeling which swayed the university* Catholic 
emancipation and the Reform Bill had deeply stirred, not only 
the political spirit of Oxford, but also the church feeling which 
had long been stagnant* Cardinal Newman writes, On Sunday 
July 14, 1833, Mr Keble preached the assize sermon in the 
University pulpit. It was published under the title of National 
Apostasy. I have ever considered and kept the day as the start 
of the religious movement of 1833.” occasion of this 

sermon was the suppression, by Earl Grey’s Reform ministry, of 
ten Irish bishoprics. Against the spirit which would treat 
the church as the mere creature of the state Keble had long 
chafed inwardly, and now he made his outward protest, asserting 
the claim of the church to a heavenly origin and a divine preroga- 
tive. About the same time, and partly stimulated by Keble’s 
sermon, some leading spirits in Oxford and elsewhere began a 
concerted and systematic course of action to revive High Church 
principles and the andent patristic theology, and by these means 
l)oth to defend the church against the a.ssaults of its enemies, 
and also to raise to a higher tone the standard of Christian life 
in England. This design embodied itself in the Tractarian 
movement, a name it received from the famous Tracts for the 
Times ^ which were the vehicle for promulgating the new doctrines. 
If Keble is to be reckoned, as Newman would have it, as the 
primary author of the movement, rt was from Pusey that it 
received one of its best known names, and in Newman that it 
soon found its genuine leader. To the tracts Keble made only 
four contributions : No. 4, containing an argument, in the 
manner of Bishop Butler, to show that adherence to apostolical 
succession is the safest course; No. 13, which explains the prin- 
ciple on which the Sunday lessons in the church service are 
selected; No. 40, on marriage with one who is unbaptized; No, 89, 
on the mysticism attributed to the early fathers of the church. 
Besides those contributions from his own pen, he did much for 
the series by suggesting subjects, by reviewing tracts written by 
others, and by lending to their circulation the weight of his 
personal influence. 

In 1835 Keble’s father died at the age of ninety , and soon after 
this his son married Miss Clarke, left Fairford, and settled at 
Hursley vicarage in Hampshire, a living to which he had been 
presented by his friend and attached pupil, Sir William Heath- 
cote, and which continued to be Keble’s home and cure for the 
remainder of his life. 

In 1841 the tracts were brought to an alirupt termination by 
the publication of Newman’s tract No* 90. All the Protestantism 
of England was in arms against the author of the obnoxious 
tract. Keble came forward at the time, desirous to share the 
responsibility and the blame, if there was any ; for he had seen 
the tract before it was published, and approved it. The same 
year in which burst this ecclesiastical storm saw the close of 
Keblc’s tenure of the professorship of poetry, and thenceforward 
he was seen but rarely in Oxford. No other public event ever 
affected Keble so deeply as the secession of Newman to the Church 
of Rome in 1845. If was to him both a public and a private 
sorrow, which nothing could repair. But he did not lose heart; 
at once he threw himself into the double duty, which now 
devolved on himself and Pusey, of counselling the many who 
had hitherto followed the movement, and who, now in their per- 
plexity, might be tempted to follow their leader’s example, and 
at the same time of maintaining the rights of the Church against 
what he held to be the encroachments of the State, as seen in 
such acts as the Gorham judgment, and the decision on Essays 
and Reviews, In all the ecclesiastical contests of the twenty 
years which followed 1845, KeWe took a part, not loud or obtru- j 
sive, but firm and resolute, in maintaining those High Anglican 
principles with which his life had been identified. These absorb- j 
mg duties, added to his parochial work, left little time for 
Kterature, But in 1846 he published the tyra Innocentium; 
and in 1863 he completed a life of Bishop Wilson. 
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In the late autumn of the latter year, Keble left Hursley for 
the sake of his wife’s health, and sought the milder climate of 
Bournemouth. There he had an attack of paralysis, from which 
he died on the 29th of March 1866. He was buried in his own 
churchyard at Hursley; and in little more than a month his 
wife was laid by her husband's side. 

Keble also published A Metrical Yttrsiott of the Psalter (1830^, 
Lyra Innocentium (1840), anti a volume of i>oems was published post- 
humously. But it is by the ( hristian Year that he won the ear of 
the religious world. It was a happy thought that dictated the plan 
of the book, to furnish a meditative 'religious lyric for each Sunday of 
the year, and for each saint's day and festival of the English Church. 
ITie subject of each poem is generally suggested by some part of the 
lessons or the gospel or the epistle for the day. One thing which 
gives these poems their stran^ly unique power is the sentiment to 
which they appeal, and the saintly character of the |)oct who makes 
the appeal, illumining more or less every poem. 

The intimacy with the Bible which is manifest in the pages of 
the Christian Year ; and the unobtrusive felicity with which Biblical 
I sentiments and language are introduced have done much to endear 
I these poems to all Bible readers. '* The exactness of the descrip- 
I tions of Palestine, which Keble had never visited, have been noted, 
and verified on the spot," by Dean Stanley. He points to features 
of the lake of Gennesareth, which were tinst touened in the Chris^ 
tian Year-, and he observes that throughout the book "the Biblical 
scenery is treated graphically as real scenery, and the Biblical history 
and poctiy as real history and poetry." 

As to its style, the Christian Year is calm and grave in tone, and 
subdued in colour, as beseems its subjects and senthDents. The 
contemporary poets whom Keble most admired W'crc Scott, Words- 
worth and Southey; and of their influence traces are visible in liis 
diction. Yet he lias a style of language and a cadence of his own, 
which steal into the heart with strangely soothing power. Some of 
the poems arc faultless, after their kind, flowing from the first sta><e 
to the last, lucid in thought, vivid in diction, liarmonious in their 
pensive melody. In others there are Imiierfec tions in rhythm, 
conventionalities of language, obscurities or over-subtletfcs of 
thought, which mar the reader's enjoyment. Yet even the most 
defective poems commonly have, at least, a single verse, expressing 
some profound thought or lender shade of feeling, for which the 
sympathetic reader willingly pardons artistic imperfections in the 
rest. 

Kcblc's life was written by his life-long friend Mr Justice J. T. 
Coleridge. The following is a complete list of his writings : — 
1. Works published in Keble's lifetime: Christian Year (1827); 
Psalter (1839); Praelectiones Academicae (1844); Lyra Innocentium 
(1846) ; Sermons Academical • Argument against Repeal of 

Marriage Law^ and Sequel (1857); Eucharistical Adoration (1857;); 
Life of Bishop Wilson (1863) ; Sermons Occasional and Parochial 
(1867). 2. Posthumous publications; Village Sermons on the 

Baptismal Service (r808); Miscellaneous Poems (1809); IMiers of 
Spirituat Counsel (1870); Sermons for the Christian Vvafy &c, (ii 
vols., 1875-1880) ; Occasional Papers and Reviews (1877) ; Studia Sacra 
(1877) ; Outlines of Instruction or Meditation (1880). 

KECSKEMET, a town of Hungary, in the county of Pest- 
Pilis-Solt-Kiskun, 65 m. S.S.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. 
( 1900), 56,786. Kcc.skem6t is a i)oorly built and straggling town, 
situated in the extensive Kecskemet plain. It contain.s mona.s- 
teries belonging to the Piarist and Franciscan orders, a Catholic 
(founded in 1714), a Calvinistir and a l.utheran .school. The 
manufacture of soap and leather arc the principal indnstric.s. 
Besides the raising of cereals, fruit is extensively cultivated in 
the surrounding district; its apples and apricots are largely 
exported, large quantities of wine are produced, and cattle- 
rearing constitutes another great source of revenue. Kecskem<fjt 
was the birthplace of the Hungarian dramatist J6zsef Katona 
(1792-1830), author of the historical drama, Bdnk-Bdn 

^815)- 

KEDDAH (from Hindu Khcdnay to chase), the term used 
in India for the enclosure constructed to entrap elephants. 
In Ceylon the word employed in the .same meaning is corrd, 

KEDGEREE (Hindostani, khichri)^ an Indian dish, compo.sed 
of boiled rice and various highly-flavoured ingredients. Kedgeree 
is of two kinds, white and yellow. The white is made with 
grain, onions, ghee (clarified butter), cloves, pepper and salt. 
Yellow kedgeree include.*! eggs, and is coloured by turmeric. 
Kedgeree is a favourite and universal dish in India; among the 
poorer classes it is frequently made of rice and pulse only, or 
rice and beans. In European cookery kedgeree is a similar dish 
usually made with fish. 
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KEELf the bottom timber or combination of plates of a ship 
or boat, extending longitudinally from bow to stem, and sup- 
porting the framework (see Ship-building). The origin of the 
word has been obscured by confusion of two words, the Old 
Norwegian kjoU (cf, Swedish kdl) and a Dutch and German kieL 
The first had the meaning of the English “ keel,’' the other of 
ship, boat. The modem usage in Dutch and German has 
approximated to the English. The word kiel is represented in 
old English by ceol, a word applied to the long war galleys of 
the Vikings, in which sense ^^keel ” or “ keele ” is still used by 
archaeologists. On the Tyne keel ” is the name given to a 
flat-bottomed vessel used to carry coals to the colliers. There 
is another word “ keel,” meaning to cool, familiar in Shakespeare 
{Love's Labour Lost, v. ii. 930), “ while greasy Joan doth keel 
the pot,” i,e, prevents a pot from boiling over by pouring in 
cold water, &c., stirring or skimming. This is from the Old 
English cilan, to cool, a common Teutonic word, cf. German 
kiiiden. 

KEELEY, MARY ANNE (1806-1^99), English actress, was born 
at Ipswich on the 22nd of November 1805 or 1806. Her maiden 
name was Go ward, her father being a brazier and tinman. After 
some experience in the provinces, she first appeared on the stage 
in London on the 2nd of July 1825, in the opera Rostna. It was 
not long before she gave up singing parts ” in favour of the 
drama proper, where her powers of character-acting could have 
scope. In June 1829 she married Robert Kceley (1793-1869), 
an admirable comedian, with whom she had often appeared. 
Between 1832 and 1842 they acted at Covent Garden, at the 
Adelphi with Buckstone, at the Olympic with Charles Mathews, 
and at Drury Lane with Macready . In 1836 they visited America. 
In 1838 she made her first great success as Nydia, the blind girl, 
in a dramatized version of Bulwer Lytton’s The Last Days of 
Pompeii, and followed this with an equally striking impersona- 
tion of Smike in Nicholas Nickleby, In 1839 came her decisive 
triumph with her picturesque and spirited acting as the hero of a 
play founded upon Harrison Ainsworth’.s Jack Sheppard, So 
dangerous was considered the popularity of the play, with its 
glorification of the prison-breaking felon, that the lord chamber- 
lain ultimately forbade the performance of any piece upon the 
subject. It is perhaps mainly as Jack Sheppard that Mrs Keeley 
lived in the memory of playgoers, despite her long subsequent 
career in plays more worthy of her remarkable gifts. Under 
Macready ’s management she played Nerissa in the Merchant 
of Venice, and Audrey in As You Like It, She managed the 
Lyceum with her husband from 1844 to 1847 \ acted with Webster 
and Kean at the Hay market; returned for five years to the 
Adelphi; and made her last regular public appearance at the 
Lyceum in 1859. A public reception was given her at this 
theatre on her 90th birthday. She died on the 12th of March 
1899. 

See Walter Goodman, The Keeley $ on the Stage and off (London, 

1895). 

KEELING ISLANDS (often called Cocos and Cocos-Keeling 
Islands), a group of coral islands in the Indian Ocean, between 
12* 4' and 12“ 13 S., and 96° 49-57' E., but including a smaller 
island in 11“ 50' N. and 96^' 50' E. The group furnished Charles 
Darwin with the typical example of an atoll or lagoon island. 
There are altogether twenty -three small islands, 9^ m. being the 
greatest width of the whole atoll. The lagoon is very shallow 
and the passages between many of the islands are fordable on 
foot. An opening on the northern side of the reef permits the 
entrance of vessels into the northern part of the lagoon, which 
forms a good harbour known as Port Refuge or Port Albion. The 
coco-nut (as the name Cocos Islands indicates) is the character- 
istic product and is cultivated on all the islands. The flora is 
scanty in species. One of the commonest living creatures is a 
monstrous crab which lives on the coco-nuts ; and in some places 
also there are great colonies of the pomegranate crab. The group 
was visited by Dr H. O. Forbes in 1878, and later, at the expense 
of Sir John Murray, by Dr Guppy, Mr Ridley and Dr Andrews. 
The object of their visits was the investigation of the fauna and 
flora of the atoll, more especially of the formation of the coral 


reefs. Dr Guppy was fortunate in reaching North Keeling Island, 
where a landing is only possible during the calmest weather. 
The island he found to be about a mile long, with a slidlow 
enclosed lagoon, less than 3 ft. deep at ordinary low water, with 
a single opening on its east or weather side. A dense vegetation 
of iron-wood {Cordia) and other trees and shrubs, together with 
a forest of coco-nut palms, covers its surface. It is tenanted by 
myriads of sea-fowls, frigate-birds, boobies, and terns {Gygis 
Candida), which here an excellent nesting-place, for the 
island is uninhabited, and is visited only once or twice a year. 
The excrement from this large colony has changed the carbonate 
of lime in the soil and the coral nodules on the surface into 
phosphates, to the extent in some cases of 60-70 %, thus forming 
a valuable deposit, beneficial to the vegetation of the island 
itself and promising commercial value. The lagoon is slowly 
filling up and becoming cultivable land, but the rate of recovery 
from the sea has been specially marked since the eruption of 
Krakaloa, the pumice from which was washed on to it in 
enormous quantity, so that the lagoon advanced its shores 
from 20 to 30 yards, Forbes’s and Guppy’s investigations go 
to show that, contrary to Darwin’s belief, there is no evidencso 
of upheaval or of subsidence in either of the Keeling groups. 

The atoll has an exceedingly healthy climate, and might well 
be used as a sanatorium for phthisical patient.s, the temperature 
never reaching extremes. The highest annual reading of the 
thermometer hardly ever exceeds 89® F. or falls beneath 70®. 
The mean temperature for the year is 78*5“ F., and as the rainfall 
rarely exceeds 40 in, the atmosphere never becomes unpleasant ly 
moists The south-east trade blows almost ceaselessly for ten 
months of the year. Terrific storms sometimes break over the 
island; and it has been more than once visited by earthquakes. 
A profitable trade is done in coco-nuts, but there are few other 
exports. The imports are almost entirely foodstuffs and other 
necessaries for the inhabitants, who form a patriarchal colony 
under a private proprietor. 

The islands were discovered in 1609 by Captain William Keeling 
on his voyage from Batavia to the Cape. In 1823 Alexander 
Hare, an English adventurer, settled on the southernmost island 
with a number of slaves. Some two or three years after, a 
Scotchman, J. Ross, who had commanded a brig during the 
English occupation of Java, settled with his family (who continued 
in the ownership) on Direction Island, and his little colony 
was soon strengthened by Hare’s runaway slaves. The Dutch 
government had in an informal way claimed the possession of the 
islands since 1829 ; but they refused to allow Ross to hoist the 
Dutch flag, and accordingly the group was taken under British 
protection in 1856. In 1878 it was attached to the government 
of Ceylon, and in 1882 placed under the authority of the governor 
of the Straits Settlements. The ownership and super intendency 
continued in the Ross family, of whom George Clunies Ross 
died in 1910, and was succeeded by his son Sydney. 

See C. Darwin, Journal of the Voyage of the Beagle J* and Geolo- 
gical Observations on Coral Reefs; also Henry O. Forbes, A Naturalistic 
Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago (London, 1884) ; H. B. Guppy, 
“ The Ck>cos-Keeling Islands,** Scottish Geographical Magazine (vol. v., 
1889). 

KEEL-MOVLDING» in architecture, a round on which there is 
a small fillet, somewhat like the keel of a ship. It is common in 
the Early English and Decorated styles. 

KEENE, CHARLES SAMUEL (1823-1891), English black-and- 
white artist, the son of Samuel Browne Keene, a solicitor, was 
born at Hornsey on the loth of August 1823. Educated at the 
Ipswich Grammar School until his sixteenth year, he early showed 
artistic leanings. Two years after the death of his father he was 
articled to a I^ndon solicitor, but, the occupation proving uncon- 
genial, he was removed to the office of an architect, Mr Pilking- 
ton. His spare time was now spent in drawing historical and 
nautical subjects in water-colour. For these trifles his mother, 
to whose energy and common sense he was greatly indebted, soon 
found a purchaser, through whom he was brought to the notice 
of the Whympers, the wood-engravers. This led to his being 
bound to them as apprentice for five years. His earliest known 
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design is the frontispiece, signed “Chas. Keene,” to The Adven- 
tures of Dick Boldhero in Search of his Uncle, &c. (Darton & Co., 
i8^). His term of apprenticeship over, he hired as studio an 
attic in the block of buildings standing, up to 1900, between the 
Strand and Holywell Street, and was soon hard at work for the 
Illustrated London News, At this time he was a member of the 
“ Artists’ Society ” in Clipstone Street, afterwards removed to the 
Langham studios. In December 1851 he made his first appear- 
ance in Punch and, after nine years of steady work, was called 
to a seat at the famous table. It was during this period of pro- 
bation that he first gave evidence of those transcendent qualities 
which make his work at once the joy and despair of his brother 
craftsmen. On the starting of Once a Week, in 1859, Keene’s 
services were requisitioned, his most notable series in this 
periodical being the illustrations to Charles Reade’s A Good 
-FfgAf (afterwards rechristened The Cloister and the Hearth) and to 
George Meredith’s Evan Harrington, There is a quality of conven- 
tionality in the earlier of these which completely disappears in 
the later. In 1858 Keene, who was endowed with a fine voice 
and was an enthusiastic admirer of old-fashioned music, joined 
the “ Jermyn Band,” afterwards better known as the “ Moray 
Minstrels.” He was also for many years a member of Leslie’s 
Choir, the Sacred Harrnonic Society, the Catch, Glee and Canon 
Club, and the Bach Choir. He was also an industrious performer 
on the bagpipes, of which instrument he brought together a con- 
siderable collection of specimens. About 1863 the Arts Club in 
Hanover Square was started, with Keene as one of the original 
members. In 1864 John Leech died, and Keene’s work in Punch 
thenceforward found wider opportunities, It was about this time 
that the greatest of all modem artist s of his class, Menzel, discovered 
Keene’s existence, and became a subscriber to Punch solely for 
the sake of enjoying week by week the work of his brother crafts- 
man. In 1872 Keene, who, though fully possessed of the humor- 
ous sense, was not within measurable distance of I.,eech as a jester, 
and whose drawings were consequently not sufficiently “ funny ” 
to appeal to the laughter-loving public, was fortunate enough 
to make the acquaintance of Mr Joseph Crawhall, who had been 
in the habit for many years oi jotting down any humorous 
incidents he might hear of or observe, illustrating them at leisure 
for his own amusement. These were placed unreservedly at 
Keene’s disposal, and to their inspiration we owe at least 250 of 
his most successful drawings in the last twenty years of his con- 
nexion with Punch, A list of more than 200 of these subjects is 
given at the end of The Life and Letters of Charles Keene of 

Punch,''' In 1879 Keene removed to 239 King’s Road, Chelsea, 
which he occupied until his last illness, walking daily to and from 
his house, 112 Hammersmith Road. In 1881 a volume of his 
Punch drawings was published by Messrs Bradbury & Agnew, 
with the title Our People, In 1883 Keene, who had hitherto been 
a strong man, developed symptoms of dyspepsia and rheumatism. 
By 1889 these had increased to an alarming degree, and the last 
two years of his life were passed in acute suffering borne with the 
greatest courage. He died unmarried, after a singularly un- 
eventful life, on the 4th of January 1891, and his body lies in 
Hammersmith cemetery. 

Keene, who never had any regular art training, was essentially 
an artists' artist. He holds the foremost place amongst English 
craftsmen in black and white, though his work has never been appre- 
dated at its real value by the general public. No doubt the main 
reason for this lack of public recognition was his unconventionality. 
He drew his models exactly as he saw them, not as he knew the world 
wanted to see them. He found enough beauty and romance in all 
that was around him, and, in his Punch work, enough subtle humour 
in nature seized at her most humorous moments to satisfy him. He 
never required his models to grin through a horse collar, as Gillray 
did, or to put on their company manners, as was du Maurier's wont. 
But Keene was not only a brilliant worker in pen and ink. As an 
etcher he has also to be reckoned with, notwithstanding the fact that 
his plates numbered not more than fifty at the outside. Impres- 
sions of them are exceedingly rare, and hardly half a dozen of the 
plates are now known to be in existence. He himself regarded them 
only as experiments in a difficult but fascinating medium. But 
in the opinion of the expert they suffice to place him among the best 
etchers of the 19th century. Apart from the etched frontispieces 
to some of the Punch pocket-books, only three, and these by no 


means the best, have been published. Writing in V Artiste for May 
1891 of a few which he had seen, Bracquemond says ; “By the 
freedom, the largeness of their drawing and execution, these plates 
must be classed amongst modem etchings of the first rank." A few 
impressions are in the British Museum, but in the main they were 
given away to friends and lie hidden in the albums of the collector, 
i# Authorities.-^. S. Layard, Life and Letters of Charles Keene of 

Punch \ The Work of Charles Keene ^ with an introduction and 
notes by Joseph Pennell, and a bibliography by W. H. Chesson; 
M. H. Spielmann, The History of “ Punch M. Charpentier, La Vie 
tnoderne, No. 14 (x88o); M. H. Spielmann, Magazine of Art (March 
1891); M. Bracquemond, L* Artiste (May 1891); G. S. Layard, 
Scribner's (April 1892); Joseph Pennell, Century (Oct. 1897); George 
du Maurier, Harper's (March 1898). (G. s. L.) 

KEENE, LAURA (^r. 1820-1873), Anglo-American actress 
and manager, whose real name was Mary Moss, was born in 
England. In 1851, in I^ndon, she was playing Pauline in The 
Lady of Lyons, She made her first appearance in New York 
on the 20th of September 1852, on her way to Au.stralia. She 
returned in 1855 and till 1863 managed Laura Keene’s theatre, 
in which was produced, in 1858, Our American Cousin, It was 
her company that was playing at Ford’s theatre, Washington, 
on the night of Lincoln’s assassination. Miss Keene was a 
successful melodramatic actress, and an admirable manager. 
She died at Montclair, New Jersey, on the 4th of Novembei 
1873 - 

See John Creahan's Life of Laura Keene (1897). 

KEENE, a city and the county-seat of Cheshire county. New 
Hampshire, U.S.A., on the Ashuelot River, about 45 m. S.W. of 
Concord, N.H., and about 92 m. W.N.W. of Boston. Pop. 
(1900), 9165, oi whom 1255 were foreign-born; (1910, census), 
io,o()8. Area, 36’5 sq. m. It is served by the Boston & 
Maine railroad and by the Fitchburg railroad (leased by the 
Boston & Maine). The site is level, but is surrounded by 
ranges of lofty hills — Monadnock Mountain is about 10 m. S.E. 
Most of the streets are pleasantly shaded. There are three 
parks, with a total area of about 219 acres; and in Central 
Square stands a soldiers’ and sailors’ monument designed by 
Martin Milmore and erected in 1871. The princifml building.^ 
are the city hall, the county buildings and the city hospital. 
The Public Library had in 1908 about 16,300 volumes. There 
are repair shops of the Boston & Maine railroad here, and 
manufactures of boots and shoes, woollen goods, furniture 
(especially chairs), pottery, &c. The value of the factory 
product in 1905 was $2,690,967, The site of Keene was one of 
the Massachusetts grants made in 1733, but Canadian Indians 
made it untenable and it was abandoned from 1746 until 1750. 

1753 was incorporated and was named Keene, in honour 
of Sir Benjamin Keene (1697-1757), the English diplomatist, 
who as agent for the South Sea Company and Minister in 
Madrid, and a.s responsible for the commercial treaty between 
England and Spain in 1750, was in high reputation at the time; 
it wa.s chartered as a city in 1874. 

KEEP, ROBERT PORTER (1844-1904), American scholar, 
was bom in Farmington, Connecticut, on the 26th of April 1844. 
He graduated at Yale in 1865, was instructor there for two 
years, was United States consul at the Piraeus in Greece in 
1869-1871, taught Greek in Williston Seminary, Easthampton, 
Massachusetts in 1876-1885, and was principal of Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Conn,, from 1885 to 1903, the school 
owing its prosperity to him hardly less than to its founders. In 
1903 he took charge of Miss Porter’s school for girls at Farming- 
ton, Conn., founded in 1844 and long controlled by his aunt, 
Sarah Porter. He died in Farmington on the 3rd of June 

KEEP (corresponding to the French donjon), m architecture 
the inmost and strongest part of a medieval castle, answering 
to the citadel of modern times. The arrangement is said to 
have originated with Gundulf, bishop of Rochester (d. 1108), 
architect of the White Tower. The Norman keep is generally 
a very massive square tower. There is generally a well in a 
medieval keep, ingeniously concealed in the thickness of a wall 
or in a pillar. The most celebrated keeps of Norman times in 
England are the White Tower in London, those at Rochester 
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Anandfil and Newcaistle^ Castle Jledingham, dec* When the 
leecp ^was circular, as at Conisborougli and Windsor, it was 
called a “shell-keep^' tsee CAStL^). 'nie vert) “to keep/' 
from which the noun with its particular meanly here treat^ 
was formed, appears in O.E« as icipasikt which the deriva- 
tion is unknown; no words related to it are found in cognate 
languages. The earliest meaning {c. xooo) appears to have 
been to lay hold of, to seize, from which its cxMnmon uses of 
to guard, observe, retain possession of, have developed. 

KBfiWATIM, a district of Canada, l^unded E. by Committee 
Bay, Fox Channel, and Hudson and James bays, S. and S.W. by 
the Albany and English rivers, Manitoba, Lake Winnipeg, and 
Nekon river, W. by the looth meridian, and N. by Simpson and 
Rae straits and gulf and peninsula of Boothia; thus mcluding 
an area of 445,000 sq. m. Its surface is in g^eral barren and 
rocky, srtud^d whh innumerable lakes with intervening eleva- 
tions, forest-clad below 60** N., but usually bare or covered 
with moss or lichens, forming the so-called “ barren lands ” of 
the north. With the exception of a strip of Silurian and 
Devonian rocks, 40 to Bo m. wide, extending from the vicinity of 
the Severn river to the Churchill, and several isolated areas of 
Cambrian and Huronian, the district is occupied by Laurentian 
rodcs. The principal river is tlie Nelson, which, with its great 
tributary, the Saskatchewan, is 1450 m. long; other tributaries 
are the Berens, English, Winnipeg, Red and Asriniboine. The 
Hayes, Severn and Winisk also flow from the south-west into 
Hudson Bay^, and the Ekwan, Attawapiskat and Albany, 500 m. 
long, into James Bay. The Churchill, 925 m,^ Thlewliaaa, 
Maguse, and Fergiisrm rivers discharge into Hudson Bay on the 
west side; the Kanan, 500 m., and Dubawnt, 660 ro., into 
Chesterfield Inlet; and &xk’s river^ rising near Aylmer Lake, 
flow« north-eastwards 560 m. to the Arctic Ocean. The principal 
lakes are St Jos^ and Seul on the southern boundary; noith- 
cm part of Lake Winnipeg, 710 fit. above the .<)ea; Island; 
South Indian ; Etawney; Nueltin ; Yathkyed, at an altitude 
of 300 ft.; Maguse; Kaminuriak; Baker, 30 ft.; Aberdeen, 
130 ft. ; and Garry. The principal islands are Southampton, 
area 77,800 sq. m. ; MarUe Island, the usual wintering place 
for whaling vessels ; and Bell and Coats Islands, in Hudson 
Bay ; and Akinriski, in James Bay. 

A few small comnumities at tlie posts <xf the Hudson Bay 
Company constitute practically the whole of the white popula- 
tion. In 1^7 there wereBp Indians in the Churdiill and Nebon 
rivers district, but no figures are available for the district as a 
whole. The principal posts in Keewatin are Norway House, 
near the outlet of Lake Winnipeg; Oxford House, on the lake 
of the same name; York Factc^, at the mouth of Hayes river; 
and Forts Severn and Churchill, at the months of the Severn 
and Churohill rivers respectivdy. In 1905 the district of 
Keewatin was included in the North-West Territories and the 
whole placed under an administrator or actmg governor. The 
derivation of the name is from the Croe — the “ north wind/* 

KfiF, more oorrectly £ 1 -Kef (the Rock), a town of Tunisia, 
125 m. by rail S.S.W. of the c^tal, and 75 m. SdS. of Bona 
in A^eria. It occupies the site of the Roman colony of Sicca 
Veneria, and is built on the steep dope of a rock in a moun- 
tainous region through which flows tlie Metiegue, an affluent of 
the Mejerda. Situated at the intersection of main routes from 
the west and south, Kef occupies a position of stratq^c hxipor- 
tanoe. Though distant some 22 m. from the Algeriain frontier 
it was praicti^ly a border post, and its walls and citadel were 
kept in a state of defence by the Tunisians. The town with its 
half-dozen mosques and tortuous, dirty streets, is still partly 
walled. The southern part of the wail has however been 
destroyed by the French, and the remainder is being left to 
decay. Beyond the part of the wall destroyed is the French 
quarter. The kasbak, or citadd, occupies a rocky eminence 
on the west side of the town. It was built, or rebuilt, by the 
Turks, the material bei^ Roman. It has been restored by 
the French, who maintain a garrison here. 

The Roman remain.*; include fragments of a large temple 
dedicated to Hercules, and of the b^hs. The ancient cisterns 


remam, but are empty, being used as part of the barracks* The 
town is however suppled by water from the same spring; which 
filled the cisterns. The Christian cemetery is on the site of a 
basihea. There are ruins of another Christian ihastlica, exoamted 
by the French, the apse being intact and the nartbex serving as a 
ohuroh. Many stones with Roman inscriptions are built into 
the waUs of Arab houses. The modem town is much smaller 
than the Roman colony. Fop. about 6000, including about 
100 Europeans (chiefly Maltese). 

The Roman colony of Sicca Veneria appears from the character 
of its worshipof Venus (Val.Max.4i. 6, §13) to have been a Phoenician 
settlement. It was afterwards a Nmnidian stronghold, and under 
the Caesars became a fashionable residential city and one of the 
chief centres of Christianity in North Africa. The Christian apolo- 
gist ArnObius the Elder lived here. 

Sec H. Barth, JMe KUstenlAnder des MiitelmBer 9 $ (7849) ; CofpHs 
Inscfipt. vol. viii. ; Sombrun in Bull, de Imsoc, de^og, ae Bofdsaux 
(1878). Also Cardinal Newman's Cullieia : a Skstch af th§ Third 
Century (1856), for a “ reconstruction “ of the manner of life of the 
early Christians and their oppressors. 

X£HL, a town in the grand-duchy of Baden, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, opposite Strassburg, with which it is connected 
by a railway bridge and a bridge of boats. Pop, 4000, It has 
a considerable river trade in timber, tobacco and coal, which has 
been developed by the formation of a harbour with two basins. 
The chief importance of Kehl is its connexion with the military 
defence of Strassburg, to the strategic area of which it belongs. It 
is encircled by the strong forts Bose, Blumenthal and Kirchbach 
of that system. In 1678 Kehl was taken from the imperialists by 
the French, and in 1683 a new fortress, built by Vauban, was 
begun. In 1697 it was restored to the Empire and was given to 
Baden, but in 1703 and again in 1733 it was tak^ by the French, 
whoriid not however retain it for very long. In 1793 the French 
again took the town, which was retaken by the Austrians and 
was restored to Bad^ in 7803. In 1808 the French, again in 
possession, restored the fortifications, but these were dismanitkd 
m 1875, when Kehl was again restoied to Baden. In August 
1870, during the Franco-German War, the French shelled the 
defenceless town. 

i^GHLEY (locally Keithley), a municipal boroi^h in 
the Keighley parliaonentary division of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, ^gland, 27 m. W.N,W. of Leeds, on branches of 
the Great Northern and Midland railway s. Pop. ( 1901 ), 41 ,584. 
It is beautifully situated in a deep valley near the junction of 
the Worth with the Aire. A canal between LiveqxKil and HuU 
aflords it water communication with both west and east coasts. 
The principal buildings are the parish church of St Andrew 
(dating from the time of Henry L, modernized in 1710, r«ebuilt 
with the exception of the tower in 1805, and again rebuilt in 
1878), and the handsome Gothic mechanics’ institute and 
technical school (1870). A grammar school wa.s founded in 
1713, the operations of which have been extended so as to 
eml^ce a trade school (1871) for boys, and a grammar school 
for girls. The principal industries aie manufactures of woollen 
goo&, spinning, sewing and washing machines, and toeds. The 
town was incorporated in 1882, and the Wporation consists 
of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 78 councillors. 

KBi ISLANDS [/Cs, Kn, &c.; native, Ewab], a group 
in the Dutch East Indies, in the residency of Amboyna, between 
5* and 6* 5' S. and 131* 50' and 133“ 15' E., and consisting of 
four parts : Nuhu-lut or Great Kei, Roa or Little Kei, tte 
Ta3randa, and the Kor group. Great Kei dtfPers physically in 
every respect from the other groups. It is of Tertiary forma- 
tion (Miocene), and has a chain of volcanic elevations along the 
axis, reaching a height of 2600 ft. Its area is 290 sq. m., the 
total land area of the group being 572 sq. m. All the other 
islands arc of post-Tertiary formation and of level surface. The 
group has submarine connexion, under relatively shallow^ sea, 
with tbe Timorlaut gronp to the south-west and the dbain of 
ishmds extending north-west towards Ceram ; deep water 
separates it on the east from the Am Islands and on the west 
from the inner islands of the Banda Sea. Among the products 
are coco-nuts, sago, fish, trepang, timber, copra, maize, yams 
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and tobacoo. The populMioii is about 25^000, lof \ybiom 14^^ 
are pagans^ and 8300 Matvonunedans, 

The itih^itants are of three types% There is the true Kei 
Islander^ a Polynesnn by hie height and blaick or brown wavy 
hair> with a ooiAplexM)ii between the Papuan black and the 
Malay yellow. There is the pure Papuan, who has been l^ely 
merged in the Kei type. Thirdly, there are the immigrant 
Malays. These (distin^ished by the use of a fecial language 
and by the profession of Mohammedanism) are descendants of 
natives of the Banda islatids who fled eastward before the 
encroachments of the Dutch. The pagans have rude statues of 
deities md (daces of saerfflee indicated by flat>tepped cairns. The 
Kei Islanders are s^lful in carving and celebrated boat-builders. 

See C. M. Kan, Onze geoaraphische kennis der Keij-Kilanden/* 
In Tijisekrifi Aardfijhskmdig ^enoohekap (1887); Martin, **Die 
Kiei-ii^lnii. ihr Verh^tniss zur Anstralisch-Asiatischen Grcnzlinic,“ 
ibid, part vii. (i89<d; W. R. van HoSvell, “ Do Kei-Eilanden," ia 
Tijdschf, Batavian, den. (1889); “ Verslagen van de wetenschappelijke 
^pnemingen en otiderzoekln^ op de Keij-Eilanden (1889-1890), 
by Flantcn and Wertheim (1893), with map and ethnographicdl atlas 
of the south-western and south-eastern islands by Ple5rte; Langen, 
2 >ie Key- Oder Kii-Inseln (Vienna, 1902). 

KEUI^ KARL THEODOR (1825-1878), German Protestant 
theologian, was bom at Stuttgart on the 17th of December 1825. 
His father, Johann Christian Keim, was head master of a gym- 
nasKim. Here Karl Theodor received his early education, and 
then proceeded to the Stuttgart Obergymnasium. in 1843 he 
went to the university of Tiibingen, where he studied philosophy 
under J. F. Reiff, a follower of Hegel, and Oriental languages 
under Heinrich Ewald and Heinrich Meier. F. C. Baur, the 
leader of the new Tubingen sttwiol, was lecturing on the New 
Testament and on the hi^ory of the church and of dogma, and 
by him ki particular Koim was greatly impressed. The special 
l>ent of Keim^s mind is seen in his prize essay, V^efkdlimss der 
Christen in den mtm drei Jahrhunderten his Konstantin zum 
fomischm Ketche (1847). His first published work was EHe 
Reformation der Reichsiadt Vim (1851). In 1850 he visited the 
university of Bonn, where he attended some of the lectures of 
Friedrich Bleek, Richard Rothe, C. M. Arndt and Isattk Domcr. 
He taught at Tubingen from June 1851 until 1856, when, having 
become a pastor, he was made deacon at £sslingen,Wiirttemberg. 
In 1859 he was E^ipointcd archdeacon ; but a few months later 
he was called to the universfity of Zurich as professor of theology 
(1859-1873), where he produced his important works. Before 
this he had written on church history (e.g. Schwdbische Refor- 
mationsgeschichte his zum Augsburger Reichstagy 1855). His 
inaugural address at Zurich on the human development of Jesus, 
Die mmseklicke Entwicklung Jesu Clvristi (1861), and his Die 
geschichtliehe WUrde Jesn (1864) Were preparatory to his chief 
work, Die Geschickte Jesu von Nusara in ihrer Verketlung mil dem 
Gesamtieben seines Fo/Aej(3 vols., 186^-1872; Eng. trans., Jesus 
of Nazareth, and the National Life of Israel, 6 vols.), 1873-1882. 
In 1873 Keim was appointed prolessor of theology at Giessen. 
This post he resigned, through ill health, shortly liefore his 
death on the 17th of November 1878. He belonged to the 
** mediation ’’ school of theology. 

Chief works, besides the above : Reformaiionsbl&Her der Reiehs- 
stadt Esslingen (i860); Ambrosias Blarer, der Schwdbische Retormator 
(i86o) ; Der Ohertritt Konstantins d. Gr. sum Christentlmm (1862): 
his sermons, Freundesworte sur Gemeinde (2 vols., 1861-1862); and 
Cehus* wahres Wort (1873). In 1881 H. Ziegler published one Of 
Keim's earliest works, Rom und dds Christenthum, with a biographical 
sketch. See also Ziegler's article in Herzog-Haudt, Realencyklopddiie, 

KEITH, the name of an old Scottish family which derived 
its name from the barony of Keith in East Lothian, said to have 
been granted by Malcolm 11 ., king of Scotland, to a member 
of the house for services against the Danes. The office of 
great marishal of Scotland, afterwards hereditary in the Keith 
family, may have been conferred at the same time; for it was 
confirmed, together with possession of the lands of Keith, to 
Sir Robert Keith by a charter of King Robert Bruce, and 
appears to have been held as annexed to the land by the tenure 
of grand serjeanty. Sir Robert Keith commanded the Sco^ish 
horse at Baimockbum, and was killed at the battle of Neville^s 


Cross in 2346. At the close of the 14th century Sir WfiUam 
Keith, by exchange of lands with Lord Lindsay, obtained the 
crag oi Dmmottar in Kincardineshire, where he built the castle 
of Erunnottar, which became the stroxighohl of his descendants. 
He died about 1^7. In 1430 a later Sir William Keith was 
I created Lord Keith, and a few years afterwards earl marithal^ 
and these titles remained in the family till 1716, William, 
iootth ear) marishalXd. 1581), was one of the .guardians of Mary 
Queen of Scots during her minority, and was a memlDer of hex' 
privy council on her return to Scotland. While refraining 
from extreme partisanship, he was an adherent of the Refor- 
mation,* he retired into private life at Dunnottar Castle about 
1567, thereby gaining the sobriquet “ William of the Tower.’' 
He was reputed to be the wealthiest man in Scotland. His 
eldest dau^^ter Anne married the regent Murray. His grand*- 
son George, 5th earl marishal (r, 1553-1623), was one of the most 
cultured men of his time. He was educated at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he became a proficient classical scholar, after* 
wards studying divinity under Theodore Beza at Geneva. He 
was a firm Protestant, and took an active part in the affairs of 
the kirk. His high character and abilities procured him the 
appointment of special ambassador to Denmark to arrange the 
marriage of James VI, with the Princess Anne, He was sub^ 
sequently employed on a number of important commissions; 
but he preferred literature to public affairs, and about 1620 he 
retired to Dunnottar, where he died in 1623. He is chiefly 
remembered as the founder in 1593 of the Marisohal College in 
the university of Aberdeen, which he richly endowed. From an 
uncle he inherited the title of Lord Altrie about 1-590. William, 
7th earl m«ri.shal {c. 1617-1661^ took a prominent part in the 
Civil War, being at first a leader of the covenanting party in 
north-east Scotland, and the most powerful opponent of the 
marquess of Huntly. He co-operated with Montrose in Aber- 
deenshire and neighbouring counties against the Gordons. With 
Montrose he signed the Bond of Cumbernauld in August 1640, 
but took no active steps against the popular party till 1648, 
when he joined the duke of Hamilton in his invasion of England, 
escaping from the rout at Preston. In 1650 Charles II. was 
entertaiiied by lAe marishal at Dunnottar ; and in 1651 the 
Scottish regalia were left for safe keeping in his castle. Taken 
prisoner in the same year, he was committed to the Tower and 
was excluded from Cromwell’s Act of Grace. He was made a 
privy councillor at the Restoration and died in i66r. Sir John 
Keith (d. 1714), brother of the 7th earl marishal, was, at the 
Restoration, given the hereditary office of knight marishal of 
Scotlajid, and in 1677 was created earl of Kintore, and Lord 
Keith of Inverurie and Keith-Hall, a reward for his share in 
preserving the regalia erf Scotland, which were secretly conveyed 
from Dunnottar tto another hiding-place, when the Castle was 
besieged by Cromwell’s troops, and which Sir John, perilcusrly 
to himself, swore he had (.arried abroad and delivered to 
Charles II., thus preventing further search. From him are 
desc^ended the earls of Kintore. 

Gbokgb, loth earl marishal (c. 1^3-1778), served under Marl- 
borough, and like his brother Francis, Marshal Keith (y. v,), was a 
zealous Jacobite, taking part in the rising of 1715, after which 
he escaped to the Continent. In the following year he was 
attainted, his rttates and titles being forfeited to the Crown. He 
Kved for mai^ years in Spain, where he concerned himself with 
Jacobite intrigues, but he took no part in the rebellion of 1745, 
proceeding hbovit that year to Prussia, where he became, like 
his brother^ intimate with Frederick the Great. Frederick 
employed bbn in several diplomatic posts, and he is said to have 
OMiveyed valuable information to the earl of Chatham, as a 
reward for which he received a pardon from George II., and 
returned to Scotland in 17^9. His heir male, on whom, but for 
the attainder of 1716, his titles would have devolved, was 
apparently his cousin Alexander Keith of Ravelston, to whom 
the attainted earl had sold the castle and lands of Dunnottar 
in 1766. From Alexander Keith was descended, through the 
female line, Sir Patrick Keith Murray of Ochtertyre, who sold 
the estates of Dunnottar and Ravelston. After the attainder 
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of 1716 the right of the Keiths of Ravelston to be recognized as 
the representatives of the earls marishal was disputed by Robert 
Keith (1681-1757)^ bishop of Fife, a member of another collateral 
branch of the family. The bishop was a writer of some repute, 
his chief work, The History of the Affairs of the Church and State 
of Scotland (Edinburgh, i734)y being of considerable value for 
the reigns of James V., James VI., and Mary Queen of Scots. He 
also published a Catalogue of the Bishops of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1755), and other less important historical and theological 
works. 

Robert Keith (d. 1774), descended from a younger son of the 
2nd earl marishal, was British minister in Vienna in 1748, and 
subsequently held other important diplomatic appointments^ 
being known to his numerous friends, among whom were the 
leading men of letters of his time, as ** Ambassador Keith.” 
His son, Sir Robert Murray Keith (1730-1795), was on Lord 
George Sackville’s staff at the battle of Minden. He became 
colonel of a regiment (the 87th foot) known as Keith’s High- 
landers, who won distinction in the continental wars, but were 
disbanded in 1765 ; he was then employed in the diplomatic 
service, in which he achieved considerable success by his 
honesty, courage, and knowledge of languages. In 1781 he 
became lieutenant-general ; in 1789 he was made a privy 
councillor. 

From the Keith family through the female line was de- 
scended George Keith Elphinstone, Baron Keith of Stonehaven, 
Marishal and afterwards Viscount Keith (y.w.), whose titles 
became extinct at the death of his daughter Margaret, Baroness 
Keith, in 1867. 

See Calendar of Docummts relating to Scotland^ edited by J. 
Bain (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1881-1888); Peter Buchan, An Account of the 
Ancient and Noble Family of Keith (Edinburgh, 1828) ; Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Sir Hobert Murray Keiths edited by Mrs Gillespie 
Smyth (London, 1849) ; John Spalding, Memorialls of the Trubles in 
Scotland^ 1624^ t64S (2 vols., Spalding Club Publ. 21, 23, Aberdeen, 
1850-1851) ; Sir Robert Douglas, The Peerage of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1813) ; G.E.C., Complete Peerage^ vol. iv. (London, 1892). (R. J. M.) 

KEITH, FRANCIS EDWARD JAMES (1696-1758), Scottish 
.soldier and Prussian field marshal, was the second son of William, 
9th earl marishal of Scotland, and was bom on the nth of June 
1696 at the castle of Inverugie near Peterhead. Through his 
careful education under Robert Keith, bishop of Fife, and sub- 
sequently at Edinburgh University in preparation for the legal 
profession, he acquired that taste for literature which afterwards 
secured him the esteem of the most distinguished savants of 
Europe ; but at an early period his preference for a soldier’s career 
was decided. The rebellion of 1715, in which he displayed 
qualities that gave some augury of his future eminence, com- 
pelled him to seek safety on the Continent. After spending two 
years in Paris, chiefly at the university, he in 1719 took part in 
the ill-starred expedition of the Pretender to the Highlands of 
Scotland. He then passed some time at Pari.H and Madrid in 
obscurity and poverty, but eventually obtained a colonelcy in 
the Spanish army, and, it is said, took part in the siege of Gibraltar 
(172^27), Finding his Protestantism a barrier to promotion, 
he obtained from the king of Spain a recommendation to Peter 
11 . of Russia, from whom he received (1728) the command of a 
regiment of the guards. He displayed in numerous campaigns 
the calm, intelligent and watchful valour which was his chief 
characteristic, obtaining the rank of general of infantry and the 
reputation of being one of the ablest officers in the Russian 
service as well as a capable and liberal civil administrator. 
Judging, however, that his rewards were not commensurate 
with his merits, he in 1747 offered his services to Frederick II. 
of Prussia, who at once gave him the rank of field marshal, in 1749 
made him governor of Berlin, and soon came to cherish towards 
him, as towards his brother, the loth earl marishal, a strong 
personal regard. In 1756 the Seven Years’ War broke out. 
Keith was employed in high command from the first, and added 
to his Russian reputation on every occasion by resolution and 
promptitude of action, not less than by care and skill. In 1756 
he commanded the troops coverii^ the investment of Pima, 
and distinguished himself at Lobositz. In 1757 he commanded 


at the siege of Prague ; later in this same campaign he defended 
Leipzig against a greatly superior force, was present at Rossbach, 
and, while the king was fighting the campaign of Leuthen, con- 
ducted a foray into Bohemia. In 1758 he took a prominent 
part in the unsuccessful Moravian campaign, after which he 
withdrew from the army to recruit his broken health. He 
returned in time for the autumn campaign in the Lausitz, and 
was killed on the 14th of October 1758 at the battle of Hoch- 
kirch. His body was honourably buried on the field by Marshal 
Daun and General Lacy, the son of his old commander in Russia, 
and was shortly afterwards transferred by Frederick to the 
garrison church of Berlin. Many memorials were erected to 
him by the king. Prince Henry, and others. Keith died un- 
married, but had several children by his mistress, Eva Mertens, 
a Swedish prisoner captured by him in the war of 1741-43. 
In 1889 the ist Silesian infantry regiment No. 22 of the 
German army received his name. 

See K. A. Varnhagen von Ensc, Bioeraphische Denkmale^ part 7 
1844); Fragment of a Memoir of Field Marshal James Keith y written 
y himself (171 -4- 1734; edited by Thomas Constable for the Spalding 
Club, 1843); T. Carlyle, Frederick the Great y passim \ V. Pacaynaski- 
Tenezyn , des G, F. M. Jakob Keith (Berlin, 1889) ; Peter Buchan, 
Account of the Family of Keith (Edinburgh, 1878); Anon., Memoir 
of Marshal Keith (Peterhead, 1869); Pauli, Leben grosser Heldeny 
part iv. 

KEITH, GEORGE {c. 1639-1716), British divine, was born at 
Aberdeen about 1639 and was educated for the Presbyterian 
ministry at Marischal College in his native city. In 1662 he 
became a Quaker and worked with Robert Barclay {qd),). After 
being imprisoned for preaching in 1676 he went to Holland and 
Germany on an evangelistic tour with George Fox and William 
Penn. Two further terms of imprisonment in England induced 
him (1684) to emigrate to America, where he was surveyor-general 
in East New Jersey and then a schoolmaster at Philadelphia. He 
travelled in New England defending Quakerism against the 
attacks of Increase and Cotton Mather, but after a time fell out 
with his own folk on the subject of the atonement, accused them 
of deistic views, and started a community of his own called 
“ Christian Quakers ” or ** Keithians.” He endeavoured to 
advance his views in London, but the Yearly Meeting of 1694 
disowned him, and he established a society at Turner’s Hall in 
Philpot Lane, where he so far departed from Quaker usage as to 
administer the two sacraments. In 1700 he conformed to the 
Anglican Church, and from 1702 to 1704 was an agent of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in America. He died 
on the 27th of March 1716 at Edburton m Sussex, of which parish 
he was rector. Among his writings were The Deism of William 
Penn and his Brethren (1699); The Standard of the Quakers 
examined; or, an Answer to the Apology of Robert Barclay (1702); 
A Journal of Travels (1706). Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, 
a fellow-Aberdonian, speaks of him as “ the most learned man 
that ever was in that sect, and well versed in the Oriental tongues, 
philosophy and mathematics.” 

KEITH, GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, Viscount (1746 - 
1823), British admiral, fifth son of the loth Lord Elphinstone, 
was bom in Elphinstone Tower, near Stirling, on the 7th of 
January 1746. Two of his brothers went to sea, and he followed 
their example by entering the navy in 1761, in the ** Gosport,” 
then commanded by Captain Jervis, afterw^ards Earl St Vincent. 
In 1767 he made a voyage to the East Indies in the Company’s 
service, and put £2000 lent him by an uncle to such good purpose 
in a private trading venture that he laid the foundation of a 
handsome fortune. He l^came lieutenant in 1770, commander 
in 1772, and post captain in 1775. During the war in America 
he was employed against the privateers, and with a naval brigade 
at the occupation of Charleston, S.C. In January 1781, when 
in command of the “ ^Varwick ” (50), he captured a Dutch 50- 
gun ship which had beaten off an English vessel of e(jual strength 
a few days before. After p<^ce was signed he remained on shore 
for ten years, serving. .m Parliament as member fjirst for Dum- 
bartonshire, and Stiriinyf^c* j When war broke out 

again in 1793 he was ap^in^Jtb me Robust ” (7 A in which 
he took part in the occupatioh of Toulon by Lord Hood. He 
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p^ticularly distinguished himself by beating a body of the 
French ashore at the head of a naval brigade of English and 
Sp^iards. He was entrusted with the duty of embarking the 
fugitives when the town was evacuated. In 1794 he was pro- 
moted rear-admiral, and in 1795 he was sent to occupy the Dutch 
colonies at the Cape of Good Hope and in India. He had a 
large share in the capture of the Cape in 1795, and in August 1796 
captured a whole Dutch squadron in Saldanha Bay. In the 
interval he had gone on to India, where his health suffered, and 
the capture at Saldanha was effected on his way home. When 
the Mutiny at the Nore broke out in 1797 he was appointed to 
the command, and was soon able to restore order. He was 
equally successful at Plymouth, where the squadron was also 
in a state of effervescence. At the close of 1798 he was sent as 
second in command to St Vincent. It was for a long time a 
thankless post, for St Vincent was at once half incapacitated 
by ill health and very arbitrary, while Nelson, who considered 
that Keith’s appointment was a personal slight to himself, was 
peevish and insubordinate. The escape of a French squadron 
which entered the Mediterranean from Brest in May 1799 was 
mainly due to jarrings among the British naval commanders. 
Keith followed the enemy to Brest on their retreat, but was 
unable to bring them to action. He returned to the Mediter- 
ranean in November as commander-in-chief. He co-operated 
with the Austrians in the siege of Genoa, which surrendered on 
the 4th of June 1800. It was however immediately afterwards 
lost in consequence of the battle of Marengo, and the French 
made their re-entry so rapidly that the admiral had considerable 
difficulty in getting his ships out of the harbour. The close of 
1801 and the beginning of the following year were spent in 
transporting the army sent to recover Egypt from the French. 
As the naval force of the enemy was completely driven into port, 
the British admiral had no opportunity of an action at sea, but 
his management of the convoy carrying the troops, and of the 
landing at Aboukir, was greatly admired. He was made a baron 
of the United Kingdom — an Irish barony having been conferred 
on him in 1797. On the renewal of the war in 1803 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief in the North Sea, which post he 
held till 1807. In February 1812 he was appointed commander- 
in-chief in the Channel, and in 1814 he was raised to a viscounty. 
During his last two commands he wa.s engaged first in over- 
looking the measures taken to meet a threatened invasion, and 
then in directing the movements of the numerous small squadrons 
and private ships employed on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
and m protecting trade. He was at Plymouth when Napoleon 
surrendered and was brought to England in the “ Bcllerophon ” 
by Captain Maitland (1777-1839). The decisions of the British 
government were expressed through him to the fallen Emperor. 
l-,ord Keith refused to be led into disputes, and confined himself 
to declaring steadily that he had his orders to obey. He was 
not much impressed by the appearance of his illustrious charge, 
and thought that the airs of Napoleon and his suite were ridicu- 
lous, Lord Keith died on the 10th of March 1823 at Tullyallan, 
his property in Scotland, and was buried in the parish church. 
A portrait of him by Owen is in the Painted Hall in Greenwich. 
He was twice married : in 1787 to Jane Mercer, daughter of 
Colonel William Mercer of Aldie ; and in 1808 to Hester Maria 
Thrale, who is spoken of as ** Queenie ” in Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson and Mme D’Arblay’s Diary, He had a daughter by 
each marriage, but no son. Thus the viscounty became extinct 
on his death, but the English and Irish baronies descended to 
his elder daughter Margaret (1788-1867), who married the Comte 
de Flahault de la Billarderic, only to become extinct on her death. 

There is a panegyrical Life of Lord Keith by Alex. Allardyce 
(Edinburgh, 1^2); and biographical notices will be found in John 
Marshall's Royal Naval Biography^ i. 43 (1823-1835), and the Naval 
C hronicle, x. 1. P- H.) 

KElTHf a police burgh of Banffshire, Scotland, on the Isla, 
53J m. N.W. of Aberdeen by the Great North of Scotland rail- 
way. Pop. (1901), 4753. A branch of the Highland railway also 
gives access to Elgin, and there is a line to Buckie and Portessie on 
the Moray Firth. The burgh includes Old Keith and New Keith 
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on the east bank of the Isla, and Fife-Keith on the west bank. 
Though Old Keith has a charter dating from William the Lion 
it fell into gradual decay ; New Keith, founded in the i8th century 
by the second earl of Seafield, being better situated for the ^owth 
of a town. Fife-Keith has sprung up since 1816. The prmcipal 
public buildings include the Turner memorial hospital, the Long- 
more hall, and the Institute. In the Roman Catholic church 
there is a painting of the Incredulity of St Thomas,” presented 
by Charle.s X. of France. The industries include manufactures of 
tweeds, blankets, ap[ricultural implements, and boots and shoes ; 
there are also distilleries, breweries, flour mills, and lime and 
i manure works. But the main importance of Keith lies in the 
I fact that it is the centre of the agricultural trade of the shire. 

I The ” Summer Eve Fair ” held in September is the largest cattle 
i and horse fair in the north of Scotland ; the town is also the head- 
quarters of the dressed-meat trade in the north. 

KEJ, or Kech, the chief place in a district of the province of 
Makran in Baluchistan, which has given its name to Kej-Makran, 
as distinguished from Persian Makran. There is no town, but 
a number of small villages dominated by a fort built upon a rock, 
on the eastern bank of the Kej River. This fort, like many others 
similarly placed throughout the country, is supposed to be im- 
pregnable, but is of no strength except against the matchlocks 
of the surrounding tribes. Kej (or Kiz) was an important trade 
centre in the days of Arab supremacy m Sind, and the rulers of 
Kalat at various times marched armies into the province with a 
view to maintaining their authority. At the beginning of the 
19th century it had the reputation of a commercial centre, trading 
through Panjgur with Kandahar, with Karachi via Bela, and 
with Muscat and the Persian Gulf by the seaport of Gwadar, 
distant about 80 m. The present Khan of Kalat exercises but 
a feeble sway over this portion of his dominion, although he 
appoints a governor to the province. The principal tribe residing 
around Kej is that of the Gichki', who claim to be of Rajput origin, 
and to have settled in Makran during the 17th century, having 
been driven out of Rajputana. The climate during summer is 
too hot for Europeans. During winter, however, it is temperate. 
The principal exports consist of dates, which are considered of the 
finest quality. A local revolt against Kalat rendered an expedi- 
tion against Kej necessary in 1898. Colonel Mayne reduced the 
fortress and restored order in the surrounding districts. 

KEKUL£» FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1829-1896), German 
chemist, was bom at Darmstadt on the 7th of September 1829. 
While studying architecture at Giessen he came under the in- 
fluence of Liebig and was induced to take up chemistry. From 
Giessen he went to Paris, and then, after a short sojourn in 
Switzerland, he visited England. Both in Paris and in England 
he enjoyed personal intercourse with the leading chemists of the 
period. On his return to Germany he started a small chemical 
laboratory at Heidelberg, where, with a very slender equipment, 
he carried out several important researches. In 1858 he was 
appointed professor of chemistry at Ghent, and in 1865 was called 
to Bonn to fill a similar position, which he held till his death in 
that town on the 13th of June 1896. Kekul 4 ’s main importance 
lies in the far-reaching contributions which he made to chemical 
theory, especially in regard to the constitution of the carbon com- 
pounds. The doctrine of atomicity had already been enunciated 
by E. Frankland, when in 1858 KekuW published a paper in which, 
after giving reasons for regarding carbon as a tetravalent element, 
he set forth the essential features of his famous doctrine of the 
linking of atoms. He explained that in substances containing 
several carbon atoms it must be assumed that some of the affinities 
of each carbon atom are bound by the affinities of the atoms of 
other elements contained in the substance, and some by an equal 
number of the affinities of the other carbon atoms. The simplest 
case is when two carbon atoms are combined so that one affinity 
of the one is tied to one affinity of the other ; two, therefore, of the 
affinities of the two atoms are occupied in keeping the two atoms 
together, and only the remaining six are available for atoms of 
other elements. The next simplest case consists in the mutual 
interchange of two affinity units, and so on. This conception led 
Kekul 4 to his **closed-chain” or “ring” theory of the constitution 
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of beniene which has been called tbe '' most brilliant -of 
prediction to be found in the whole range ol oeganic ohemistry/’ 
and this in turn led in particular to the elucidation of the consti* 
tution of the "aromatic compounds/* and in general to new 
metliods of chemical sjrnthesis and decomposition^ and to a 
deeper insight into the composition of number!^ organic 
bodies and their mutual relations. Professor F. Japp, in 
the memorial lecture he delivered before the Lofukm 

Chemical Society on the X5th of December 1897, dedared that 
three-laisrths of modem organic chemistry is directly or indirectly 
the product of Kekul6*$ benzene theory, and that without its 
guidance and inspiration the industries of the coal-tar colours 
and artificial therapeutic agents in their present form and 
extension would have been inconceivable. 

Many of Kekulfe's papers appeared in the Annalen der Chemie^ 
of which he was editor, and he also published an important work, 
L$krhuck dir argamschgn ChemiBy of which the first three volumes are 
dated 1861, x866 and 18S2, while of the fourth only one small section 
was issued in 1887. 

KILLER, ALBRIT (1845 - ), German painter, was bom at 

Gais, in Switzerland ; he studied at the Munich Academy under 
Lenl^h and Rambet^, and must be counted among the leading 
colourists of the modern German school. Travels in Italy, 
France, Ex^land and Holland, and a prelonged sojeurn in Paris, 
helped to develop his style, which is marked ^ a sense of elegance 
Mid refinement all too rare in German art. His scenes of society 
Hfe, such as the famous " Dinner ** (1890), are painted with 
thoroughly Parisian esprit, and his portraits are marked 1 ^ the 
same ^egant distinction. He is particularly successful in the 
rendering of nxstUng silk and satin dresses and draiperies. His 
historical and imaginative works are as modern inspirit and as 
unacademical as his portraits. At the Munich Pinakothek is 
his painting " Jairi Tdchterlein ’’ (x886), whilst the K&nigsberg 
Museum contains his " Roman Bath,** and tbe Liebieg collation 
in Rekhenbeig the " Audience with Louis XV./* the hrst picture 
that drew attention to his talent. Among other important works 
he painted " Faustina in the Temple of Juno at Praeneste,^* 
" The Witches* Sleep ** (1888), " The Judgment of Paris,** " The 
Happy Sister,** " Temptation *’ <1892;, " Autumn ** (1893), " An 
Adventure ’’ (1896), and " The Orucifixion.*’ 

KELLER, ROrmilRD (18x9-1890), German poet and nove- 
Ifist, was bom at Zilrich on the x^th of July t8£9« His father, a 
master joiner, dying while Gottfried was young, his early educa^ 
tion was neglected; he, however, was in 1835 apprenticed to a 
landscape painter, and subsequently spent two years (1840-1843) 
in Munich learning to paint. Interest in politics drew him into 
literature, and his talents were first disclosed in a volume of short 
poems, Gidickte ( 1846). This obtained him recognit'on from the 
government of his native canton, and he was in 1848 enabled to 
tike a short course of philosophical study at the university of 
Heidelberg. From 1850 to 1855 he lived in Berlin, where he wrote 
his most important novel, Der grime Heinrich (1851-1853 ; revised 
edition 1879-1S80), remarkable for its delicate autographic por- 
traiture and the beautiful episodes interwoven with the action. 
This was followed by Die Levde vm Seldwyla (1856), studies of 
Swiss provincial life, including in Romeo urtd Julia auf dem Dorfe 
one of the most powerful short stories in the German language, 
and in Die4m gerechten Kammmacher, almost as great a master- 
piece of humorous writing, Returning to his native city with a 
considerable reputation, he received in 1861 the appointment of 
secretary to the cantoft For a tinie his creative faculty seemed 
paralys^ by his public duties, but in 1872 appeared Sieben 
Legenden, and in 1874 a second series of Die Leuie wm Seldwyla, 
in both of which books he displayed no abatement of power and 
originality. He retired from the public service in 1876 and 
employed his leisure in the productiem of ZimeJm Nenellen 
(1878), Das Sinngedicht, a collection of short stories (1881), and 
a novel, Moftin Sedander (Beritn, 1886). He died on the 15th of 
July x8^ at Hottingen. Keller’s place among German novelists 
IS very high. Few have united such fancy and imagination to 
such uncompromising realism, or such tragic earnestness to such 
abounding humour. As a lyric poet, his genius is no less origiiial; 


he takes rank with the best German: poets of thb class m the 
second hail of the 19th centuiy. 

KcUer^s Gesammelte Werke were published in 10 vote. (188^1890), 
to wWch was added another volume, Nachgelassene Sehriften und 
Diektungen, containing the fragment of a tragedy (1895). In English 
appeared, G, Keller : A Beleetion of his Tales tremsteied with a Memoir 
by Kate Freiligrath’Kroeker (xBgi,). Eor a further estimate oi 
Idler's Hfe and works cf. O. Brahm (1883) ; E. Brenning, G, Keller 
nach seinem Leben und Dichten (£892) ; F. Baldensperger, €?. Keller : 
sa vie ei ses oewms (1893) ; A. Prey, urinneeungen an Gottfried Ktiler 
1893); J* Baechtold, Kellers Leien. Seine Briefe und Tagebilcker 
Berlin, 1894-1897) ; A. Kdster, G. Keller (1900; 2ad ed., X907); and 
or his work as a painter, H. £. von Berlepscb, Gottfried Keller als 
(1895). 

KELLER, HELEN ADAMS (1880- ), American blind deaf- 

mute, was bom at Tuscumbia, Alabama, in 1880. When barely 
two years old she was deprived of eight, smell and hearing, by an 
attack of scarlet fever. At the request of her parents, who were 
acquainted with the success attained in the case of Laura Bridg- 
nmn {qjv,), one of the graduates of the Perkins Institution at 
Boston, Miss Anne M. Sullivan, who was familiar with the teach- 
ings of Dr S. G. Howe {q-v,), was sent to instruct her at home. 
Unfortunately an exact record of the steps in her education was 
not kept; but from 1888 onwards, at the Perkins Institution, 
Boston, and under Miss Sarah Fuller at the Horace Mann school 
in New York, and at the Wright Humason school, she not only 
learnt to read, write, and talk, but became proficient, to an 
exceptional d^ee, in the ordinary educational curriculum. In 
1900 she entered Radcliffe College, and successfully passed the 
examinations inxnath^natics, &c. for her degree of A.B. in 1904. 
Miss Sullivan, whose ability as a teacher must be considertd 
almost as marvellous as the talent of her pupil, was throughout 
her devoted companion. The case of Heten Keller is the most 
extraordinar>‘ ever known in the education of btind dea^mutes 
(see Dsaf ano> IhJMB ad fin), her acquhronents including several 
languages and her general culture being exceptionally wide. She 
wrote The Story of My Life (1902), and volumes m OpHrmsm 
(1903), and The World I Live tn^igoS), which both in literary 
style and in outlook on life are a striking revelation of the results 
of modem methods of educating tliose who have been so handir 
capped by natural disabilities. 

KELLERMANN, FRAN^ CHRISTOPHB DE (i735’X^o), 
duke of Valmy and marshal of France, came of a Saxon family, 
kmg settled in Strassburg and ennobl^, and was bom there on 
the zBth of May 1735. He entered the French army as a volun- 
teer, and served in the Seven Years* War and in Loids XV. *s 
Polish expedition of 1771, on returning from which he was madb 
a lieutenant-colonel. He became brigadier in 1784, and in the 
following year marichaUde-camp. In 1789 Kellermaxm enthusi- 
astically embraced the cause of the Revolution, and in 1791 
became general of the army in Alsace. la April 1792 he was 
made a iieutenant^eneral, and in August of the same year there 
came to him tbe opportunity of hte hfetime. He rose to the 
occasion, and his victoiy of Valmy '(see French Revolutionary 
Wars) over the Prussians, in Goethe’s words, " opened a new 
era in the history of the world.'*^ I'ranslerred to the army on the 
Moselle, Kellermann was accused byGeneral Custine of neglect- 
ing to support his operations on the Rhine; but be was acquitted 
at the bar of the Convention in Paris, and placed at the head of 
the army of the Alps and of Italy, in which position he showed 
himself a careful commander and excellent administrator. 
Shortly afterwards he received mstructions to reduce Lyons, 
then in revolt against the Convention, but shortly after the sur- 
render he was imprisoned in Paris for thirteen months. Once 
more honourably acquitted, be was reinstated in his command, 
and did good service in maintaintng the south-eastern, bonder 
against the Austrians until his army was merged into that of 
General Bonaparte in Italy. He was then sixty-two years of 
age, still physically equal to his work, but the young generals 
who had come to the iront in these two years represented the 
new spirit and the new art ofi.war, and Kellermann’s active 
career came to an end. But^the hero of Valmy was never for- 
gotten. When Napoleon came to power Kellermann was named 
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suxsceasivdy senator (1800), hoziorary marshal of France (1*80^, 
and duke of Vakny (ii8io8). He was frequently employed in the 
administration of the army^ the control of the line of communi- 
cations, and the command of reserve troops, and his long and 
wide experience made him one of Napoleon’s most valuable 
assistants^ In 18^4 he voted for the deposition of the emperor 
and became a peer under the royal government. After the 
'' Hundred BaysV he sat in the ChamW of Peers and voted 
with the Liberals. He died at Paris on the 23rd of September 
1820. 

See if. G. P* de Salve, hisioriques suf M. U marickal de 

KsUe^mann (Paris, 1807), and De Botiduux, Esqmsse ds la^ 
militairfi de r\ C. Keliermann, due de Valmy (Paris,. 1817). 

His son, FnANqcas I^iennb dk KELLBRBfaifx, duke of Valmy 
(i77o-TS55.),,FrenchcavEliy general, was horn atMetz andserved 
lor a short time in his fathei^s regiment of Hussars previous to 
entering the d^lomatic service in i79i:. In 1793 he again joined 
the army, serving chiefly under his: father’s command in the Alps, 
and rising in 1796 to the rank of chef de brigade. In the latter 
part of Bonaparte’s celebrated Italian campaign of the 

younger Kellermann attracted the future emperor’s notice by his 
barmi^ conduct at the forcing of the Tagliamento. He was 
made general of brigade at once, and continued in Italy aiter the 
peace of Campo Forraio, being employed successively in. the 
armies of JRomesnd Naples under Macdonald and Championnet, 
In the campaign of 1800 lie commanded a cavahy brigade under 
the First C^sul, and at Marengo (q.v.) he initiated and carried 
out one of the mostfamous cavalry charges of history , which, with 
Desaix’s infantry attack, regained the lost battle and decided the 
iasue of the war. He was promoted general of division at once, 
but as early as the evening of the battle he resented what he 
thought to be an attempt to belittle his exploit.. A heated con- 
troversy foHbwed as to the influence of Kellermann ’s charge on 
the course of the battle, and in this controversy he displayed 
neither tact nor forixsarance. However, his merits were too 
great for his career to be mined either by his conduct in the dkpute 
or by the frequent scandals, and even by the frauds, of his private 
life. Unlike his father’s, his title to fame did not rest on one 
fortunate opportunity. Though not the most famous, he was 
perhaps the ablest of all Napoleon’s cavalry leaders, and dis- 
tinguished himseU at Austerlitz in Portugal under Junot 
(on this occasion as a skilful diplomatist}^ at the brilliant cavalry 
combat of Tornies (Nov. 28, 1809), and on many othk 
occasions in the Peninsular War. His rapacity was more than 
ever notorious in Spain, yot Napoleon met his unconvincing 
exenses with the words, “ General, whenever your name is 
Ix'ought before me, I think of nothing but Marengo.” He was 
on sick leave during the Russian expedition of 1812, but in 1813 
and 1814 his skill and leading were as conspicuous as ever. He 
retained his rank under the first Restoration, but joined Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days, and commanded a cavalry corps in 
the Waterloo canipaig;n. At Quatre Bras, he personally led his 
squadrons in the famous cavalry charge, and almost lost his life 
in the m&ibt, and at Waterloo he was again wounded. He was 
disgraced at the second Restoration, and, on succeeding to his 
father^ title and seat in the Giamber of Peers in 1820, at once 
toc^ np and maintained till the fall of Charles X. in 1830 ui 
attittm of (ktermined opposition to the Bourbons. He died on 
the end of June 1835. 

Kis son Francois Chri8T<x>kb Edmond de Kellermawn, 
duke of Valmy (1802-1868), was a distinguished statesman, 
political historian, and diplomatist under the July Monarchy, 

KEUiOREN, JOHAN H«!IRIK( 175 1-1795), Swedish poet and 
critic, was bom at Floby in West (^hland, on the 1st of Decem- 
ber 1751. He studied at the university of Abo, and had already 
some reputation as a poet when in 1774 he there became a 
“ dozent in aesthetics. Three years later he removed to Stodc- 
holm, where in conjunction with Assessor Carl Lenngren he 
began in 1778 the publication of the journal Stockholrnsposim, of 
which he was sole editor from 1788 onwards. Kellp^en was 
librarian to- Gustavus III. from 1780, and from 1785 his private 
secretary. On the institution of the Swedish Academy m 1786 
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he was appointed one of its .first members^ He died at Stock- 
holm on the 20th of April 1795. His strong aatiric tendency led 
him into nun^rous controversies, tihe thief that, witk the aitii' 
Thomas Thorild, against whom he directed his satise Nyt f arsak 
Ml arimmud vers, where he sneers at the “ raving of Shakespeare ” 
and “ the convulsions of Goethe.” His lack of humour detracts 
from the interest of his polemical writings. His poetical, works 
arc partly lyrical, partly dramatic; of the plays the veisificaition 
belongs to him, the plots being due to Gustavus 111 , The songs 
interspersed in the four operas whioh they produced in common, 
viz.f .Gustaf Vasa, Gusiaf Adolf och Ebba Bf^e, Aenaas i KarUtgo, 
and DraUmng Kristina, ore wholly the work of Keilgren. From 
about the year 1788 a higher and graver fecliikg pervades Kell- 
gren’s verses, partly owing to the influence of the works of Lessing 
and Goethe, but probably more directly due to his controversy 
with Thorild. Of his minor poems written before that date the 
most important are the charming spring-song V interns vdlde 
lyhtar, ai^ the satrical Mina lbjm and Man eger ej smile far del 
man dr galen. The best productions of what is called his later 
period are the satire Ljusets ftender, the comic poem Dumboms 
lefveme, the waimly patriotic Kantat d. 1 fan. 1789, the ode Till 
Kristina, the fragment Sigwart och Hilnva, and the beautiful song 
Nya skapelsen, hofth in thought and form the fine&t of his wocks. 
Among his lyrics are the choicest fruits of the Gustavian age of 
Swedish letters. His earlier efforts, indeed, express the superficial 
doubt and pert frivolousncss characteristic of his time; but in 
the works of his riper years he is no mere “ poet of pleasure,” as 
Thorild contemptuously styled him, but a worthy expozaent of 
earnest moral feeling andi wise human sympathies in* fdiettous 
and melodious verse. 

His Smnlade skrifter (3 vols., 1796; a later edition, 1 884-1 883) were 
revised by himself. His correspondenoe with Rosenstcin and with 
Clewberg was edited by 11 . Schiick (1886-1887 and .1894). See Wiesel- 
gren, Sveriges skona luteratur (1833-18^9) ‘Attexbom, Svenska sian 
ochskalder (1841-1835) ; C. W. Bdttigerm TransacHons of the Swedish 
Academy, xlv, X07 s^, (1870); and Gustaii Ljunggren's Keilgren, 
Leopold, och Thorild, and his Sivewska viUerhetews hdfiUf (1873-1877). 

KEX^LOGO, CLARA LOUISE (1842- ); American singer, 

was born at Sumterville, South C.'arolina, in Ju^ 1842, and was 
educated in New York for the musical) profession, singing first 
in opera there in i86i. Her fine soprano voice and artistic 
gifts soon made her famous. She appeared as prima donna in 
Italian opera in London, and at concerts, in 1S67 and 1868; and 
from that time till 1887 was one of the leading public .singers. 
She appeared at intervals in London, but was principally engaged 
in America. In 1874 she organized an opera company which was 
widely known in the United States, and her enterprise and energy 
in directing it were remarkable. In 1887 she married Carl 
Strakosch, and retired from the profession. 

KELLS, a market town of county Meath, Ireland, on the Black- 
water, 9I m. N.W, of Navan on a branch of the Great Northern 
railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 2428. The prosperity 
of the town depends chiefly upon its antiquarian remains. The 
most notable is St Columbkille’s house, originally an oratory, 
but afterwards converted into a church, the chancel of which 
was in existence in 1752. The present church is modern, with 
the exception of the bell-tower, rebuilt in 1 578. Near the church 
there is a fine though imperfect specimen of the ancient round 
tower, 99 ft. in height; and there are several ancient crosses, the 
finest t^ing that now erected in the market-place^ Kells was 
originally a royal residence, whence its ancient name Ceanannna, 
meaning the dun or civcular northern fort, iin which the king 
resided, and tbe intermediate name Ksn/tr, meaning head fort. 
Here Conn of the Hundred Fights resided in the 2nd century ; 
and here was apalace of Dermot, king of Ireland, in 544-565. The 
other places in Ireland named Kells are probably drived from 
Ceoila, signifying church. In the 6th century Kells, it is said, 
was granted to St Columbkille. Of the monastery which he is 
reported to have founded there are no remains, ami the town 
owes its chief ecclesiastical importance to the bishopric founded 
about 807, and united to Meath m the 13th century. The 
ecclesiastical establishment was notedas a seat of learning,^ and a 
monument of this remains in the Book af Kells, an illuminated 
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copy of the Gospels in Latin, containing also local records, dating 
from the 8th century, and preserved in the library of Trinity 
Q)llege, Dublin, The illumination is executed with cxtraordinaty 
delicacy, and the work is asserted to be the finest extant example 
of early Christian art of this kind. Neighbouring antiquities 
are the church of Dulane, with a fine doorway, and the dun or 
fortification of Dimor, the principal erection of a series of defences 
on the hills about 6 m. W. of Kells. Among several seats in the 
vicinity is that of the Marquess of Headfort. Kells returned two 
members to the Irish parliament before the Union. 

KELLY» EDWARD (1854-1880), Australian bushranger, was 
bom at Wallan Wallan, Victoria. His father was a transported 
Belfast convict, and his mother’s family included several thieves. 
As boys he and his brothers were constantly in trouble for horse- 
stealing, and ** Ned ” served three years’ imprisonment for this 
offence. In April 1878, an attempt was made to arrest his brother 
Daniel on a similar charge. The whole Kelly family resisted this 
and Ned wounded one of the constables. Mrs Kelly and some of 
the others were captured, but Ned and Daniel escaped to the hills, 
where they were joined by two other desperadoes, Byrne and 
Hart. For two years, despite a reward of £8000 offered jointly 
by the governments of Victoria and New South Wales for their 
arrest, the gang under the leadership of Kelly terrorized the 
county on the borderland of Victoria and New South Wales, 
‘'holding up” towns and plundering banks. Their intimate 
knowledge of the district, full of convenient hiding-places, and 
their elaborate system of well-paid spies, ensured the direct 
pecuniar}" interest of many persons and contributed to their 
long immunity from capture. They never ill-treated a woman, 
nor preyed upon the poor, thus surrounding themselves with an 
attractive atmosphere of romance. In June 1880, however, 
they were at last tracked to a wooden shanty at Glenrowan, 
near Benalla, which the police surrounded, riddled with bullets, 
and finally set on fire. Kelly himself, who was outside, could, he 
claimed, easily have escaped had he not refused to desert his 
companions, all of whom were killed. He was severely wounded, 
captured and taken to Beech worth, where he was tried, con- 
victed and hanged in October 1880. The total cost of the 
capture of the Kelly gang was reckoned at £115,000. 

See F. A. Hare, The Last of the Bushrangers (London, 1892). 

KELLY, SIR FITZROY (1796-1880), English judge, was bom 
in London in October 1796, the son of a captain in the Royal 
Navy. In 1824 he was culled to the bar, where he gained a 
reputation as a skilled pleader. In 1834 he was made a king’s 
counsel. A strong Tor}", he was returned as member of parlia- 
ment for Ipswich in 1835, but was unseated on petition. In 1837 
however he again became member for that town. In 1843 he sat 
for Cambridge, and in 1852 was elected member for Harwich, 
but, a vacancy suddenly occurring in East Suffolk, he preferred 
to contest that seat and was elected. He was solicitor-general in 
1845 (when he was knighted), and again in 1852. In 1858-1859 
he was attorney-general in Lord Derby’s second administration. 
In 1866 he was raised to the bench as chief baron of the exchequer 
and made a member of the Privy Council. He died at Brighton 
on the 18th of September i88o. 

See E. Fobs, Lives of the Judges (1870). 

KELLY, HUGH (1739-1777)^ Irish dramatist and poet, son of 
a Dublin publican, was bom in 1739 at Killamey, He was 
apprenticed to a staymaker, and in 1760 went to London. Here 
he worked at his trade for some time, and then became an 
attorney’s clerk. He contributed to various newspapers, and 
wrote pamphlets for the booksellers. In 1767 he published 
Memoirs of a Magdalen, or the History of Louisa Mildmay (2 vols.), 
a novel which obtained considerable success. In 1766 he published 
anonymously Thespis ; or, A Critical Examination into the Merits 
of All the Principal Performers belonging to Drury Lane Theatre, 
a poem in the heroic couplet containing violent attacks on the 
principal contemporary actors and actresses. The poem opens 
with a panegyric on David Garrick, however, and bestows 
foolish praise on friends of the writer. This ^tire was partly 
inspired by Churchill’s Rosciad, but its criticism is obviously 


dictated chiefly by personal prejudice. In 1767 he produced a 
second part, less scurrilous in tone, dealing with the Covent 
Garden actors. His first comedy, False Delicacy, written in 
prose, was produced by Garrick at Drury Lane on the 23rd of 
January 1768, with the intention of rivalling Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Good-Natured Man. It is a moral and sentimental comedy, 
described by Garrick in the prologue as a sermon preached in acts. 
Although Samuel Johnson described it as ” totally void of char- 
acter,” it was very popular and had a great sale. In French and 
Portuguese versions it drew crowded houses in Paris and Lisbon. 
Kelly was a journalist in the pay of Lord North, and therefore 
hated by the party of John Wilkes, especially as being the editor 
of the Public Ledger. His Thespis had also made him many 
enemies; and Mrs Clive refused to act in his pieces. The pro- 
duction of his second comedy, A Word to the Wise (Drury Lane, 
3rd of March 1770), occasioned a riot in the theatre, repeated at 
the second performance, and the piece had to be abandoned. His 
other plays are : Clementina (Covent Garden, 23rd of February 
1771), a blank verse tragedy, given out to be the work of a young 
American Clergyman ” in order to escape the opposition of the 
Wilkites; The School for Wives (Drury Lane, nth of December 
i 773 )> A prose comedy given out as the work of Major (afterwards 
Sir William) Addington ; a two-act piece. The Romance of an Hour 
(Covent Garden, 2nd of December 1774), borrowed from Mar- 
montel’s tale VAmitii i Vepreuve; and an unsuccessful comedy, 
The Man of Reason (Covent Garden, 9th of February 1776). 
He was called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1774, and 
determined to give up literature. He failed in his new profession 
and died in poverty on the 3rd of February 1777. 

See The Works of Hugh Kelly, to which is prefixed the Life of the 
Author (1778) ; Genest, History of the Stage (v. 163, 263-269, 308, 399, 
457» 517)* Pamphlets in reply to Thespis are : *' Anti-Thespis ... 
(1767) ; *<Thc ^llyad . . , (1767), by Louis Stamma; and “The 
Rescue or Thespian Scourge . . (17^7), by John Brown-Smith. 

KELLY, MICHAEL (1762-1826), British actor, singer and 
composer, was the son of a Dublin wine-merchant and dancing- 
master. He had a musical education at home and in Italy, and 
for four years from 1783 was engaged to sing at the Court Theatre 
at Vienna, where he became a friend of Mozart. In 1786 he sang 
in the first performance of the Nozze di Figaro. Appearing in 
London, at Drury Lane in 1787, he had a great success, and 
thenceforth was the principal English tenor at that theatre. In 
1793 he became acting-manager of the King’s Theatre, and he 
was in great request at concerts. He wrote a number of son^s 
(including ” The Woodpecker ”), and the music for many dramatic 
pieces, now fallen into oblivion. In 1826 he published his enter- 
taining Reminiscences, in writing which he was help^ by Theodore 
Hook. He combined his professional work with conducting 
a music-shop and a wine-shop, but with disastrous financiid 
results. He died at Margate on the 9th of October 1826. 

KELP (in M.E. culp or culpe, of unknown origin; the Fr. 
equivalent is varech), the ash produced by the incineration of 
various kinds of sea-weed (Algae) obtainable in great abundance 
on the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland, and the coast of 
Brittany. It is prepared from the deep-sea tangle (Laminaria 
digitata), sugar wrack (L. saccharina), knobbed wrack (Fucus 
nodosus), black wrack (F. serratus), and bladder wrack (F. vesicu- 
losus). The Laminarias yield what is termed ” drift-weed kelp,” 
obtainable only when cast up on the coasts by storms or other 
causes. The species of Fucus growing within the tidal range 
are cut from the rocks at low water, and are therefore known as 
” cut-weeds.” The weeds are first dried in the sun and are then 
collected into shallow pits and burned till they form a fused 
mass, which while still hot is sprinkled with w"ater to break it up 
into convenient pieces. A ton of kelp is obtained from 20 to 22 
tons of wet sea-weed. The average composition may vary as 
follows : potassium sulphate, 10 to 12 %; potassium chloride, 
20 to 25 %; sodium carbonate, 5 %; other sodium and mag- 
nesium salts, 15 to 20 %; and insoluble ash from 40 to 50 %. 
The relative richness in iodine of different samples varies 
largely, good drift kelp yiel^jipg as much as 10 to 15 Ib per ton 
of 22^ cwts., whilst cut-weed kelp will not give more than 3 to 
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4 lb. The use of kelp in soap and glass manufacture has been 
rendered obsolete by the modem process of obtaining carbonate 
of soda cheaply from common salt (see Iodine). 

KELSO, a police burgh and market town of Roxburghshire, 
Scotland, on the left bank of the Tweed, 52 m. (43 m. by road) 
S.E. of Edinburgh and loj m. N.E. of Jedburgh by the North 
British railway. Pop. (1901), 4008. The name has been derived 
from the Old Welsh calck, or Anglo-Saxon cealc, “ chalk,^ and 
the Scots how, “ hollow,** a derivation more evident in the 
earlier forms Calkon and Calchon, and illustrated in Chalkheugh, 
the name of a locality in the town. The ruined abbey, dedicated 
to the Virgin and St John the Evangelist, was founded in 1128 
by David 1 . for monks from Tiron in Picardy, whom he trans- 
feiTed hither from Selkirk, where they had been installed fifteen 
years before. The abbey, the building of which was completed 
towards the middle of the 13th century, became one of the 
richest and most powerful establishments in Scotland, claiming 
precedence over the other monasteries and disputing for a time 
the supremacy with St Andrews. It suffered damage in numerous 
English forays, was pillaged by the 4th earl of Shrewsbury in 
1522, and was reduced to ruins in 1545 by the earl of Hertford 
(afterwards the Protector Somerset). In 1602 the abbey lands 
passed into the hands of Sir Robert Ker of Cessford, 1st earl of 
Roxburghe. The ruins were disfigured by an attempt to render 
part of them available for public worship, and one vault was long 
utilized as the town gaol. All excrescences, however, were 
cleared away at the beginning of the 19th century, by the efforts 
of the Duke of Roxburghe. The late Norman and Early Pointed 
cruciform church has an unusual ground-plan, the west end of the 
cross forming the nave and being shorter than the chancel. The 
nave and transepts extend only 23 ft. from the central tower. 
The remains include most of the tower, nearly the whole of the 
walls of the south transept, less than half of the west front with a 
fragment of the richly moulded and deeply-set doorway, the 
north and west sides of the north transept, and a remnant of the 
chancel. The chancel alone had aisles, while its main circular 
arches were surmounted by two tiers of triforium galleries. The 
predominant feature is the great central tower, which, as seen 
from a distance, suggests the keep of a Norman castle. It rested 
on four Early Pointed arches, each 45 ft. high (of which the south 
and west yet exist) supported by piers of clustered columns. 
Over the Norman porch in the north transept is a small chamber 
with an interlaced arcade surmounted by a network gable. 

The Tweed is crossed at Kelso by a bridge of five arches con- 
structed in 1803 by John Rennie, The public buildings include 
a court house, the town hall, com exchange, high school and 
grammar school (occupying the site of the school which Sir 
Walter Scott attended in 1783). The public park lies in the cast 
of the town, and the race-course to the north of it. The leading 
industries are the making of fishing tackle, agricultural machinery 
and implements, and chemical manures, besides coach-building, 
cabinet-making and upholstery, com and saw mills, iron found- 
ing, fire. James and John Ballantyne, friends of Scott, set up a 
press about the end of the i8th century, from which there issued, 
in 1802, the first two volumes of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Bordet] but when the brothers transferred their business to 
Edinburgh printing languished. The Kelso Mail, founded by 
James Ballantyne in 1797, is now the oldest of the Border news- 
papers. The town is an important agricultural centre, there 
being weekly com and fortnightly cattle markets, and, every 
September, a great sale of Border rams. 

Kelso became a burgh of barony in 1634 and five years later 
received the Covenantors, under Sir Alexander Leslie, on their way 
to the encampment on Duns Law. On the 24th of October 17 13 the 
Old Pretender was proclaimed James VIIT. in the market souare, 
but in 1745 Prince Charles Edward found no active adherents fn the 
town. 

About I m. W. of Kelso is Floors or Fleurs Castle, the principal 
seat of the duke of Roxburghe. The mansion as originally designed 
by Sir John Vanbrugh in 1718 was severely plain, but in 1849 
William Henry Playfair converted it into a magnificent structure in 
the Tudor style. 

On the peninsula formed by the junction of the Teviot and the 
Tweed stood the formidable castle and flourishing town of Roxburgh, 


from which the shire took its name. No trace exists of the town, 
and of the castle all that is left are a few ruins shaded by ancient ash 
trees. The castle was built by the Northumbrians, who called it 
Marchidum, or Marchmound, its present name apparently meaning 
Rawic's burgh, after some forgotten chief. After the consolidation 
of the kingdom of Scotland it became a favoured royal residence, 
and a town ^adually sprang up beneath its protection, which 
reached its palmiest days under David I., and formed a member of 
the Court of Four Burghs with Edinburgh, Stirling and Berwick. 
It possessed a church, court of justice, mint, mills, and, what was 
remarkable for the 12th century, grammar school. Alexander 11. 
was married and Alexander 111 . was born in the castle. During the 
long period of Border warfare, the town was repeatedly burned and 
the castle captured. After the defeat of Wallace at Falkirk the 
castle fell into the hands of the English, from whom it was delivered 
in 1314 by Sir James Douglas. Ceded to Edward HI. in 1333, it 
was regained in 1342 by Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, only 
to be lost again four years later. The castle was finally retaken and 
rased to the ground in 1461^. It was at the .siege that the king, 
James II., was killed by the explosion of a huge gun called *' the 
Lion.** On the fall of tlie castle the town languished and was finally 
abandoned in favour of the rising burgh of Kelso. The town, whose 
patron-saint was St James, is still commemorated by St James's 
Fair, which is held on the 5th of every August on the vacant site, and 
is the most popular of Border festivals. 

Sandyknowe or Smailholm Tower, 6 m. W. of Kelso, dating from 
the 15th century, is considered the best example of a Border Peel 
and the most perfect relic of a feudal structure in the South of 
Scotland. Two m. N. by E. of Kelso is the pretty village of Ednam 
(Edenham, '* The village on the Eden *'), the birthplace of the poet 
James Thomson, to whose memory an obelisk, 52 ft. high, was 
erected on Ferney Hill in 1820. 

KELVIN* WILLIAM THOMSON* Baron (1824-1907), 
British physici.st, the second son of James Thomson, LL.D., 
professor of mathematics in the university of Glasgow, was bom 
at Belfast, Ireland, on the 26th of June 1824, his father being then 
teacher of mathematics in the Royal Academical Institution. 
In 1832 James Thomson accepted the chair of mathematics at 
GlasjTow, and migrated thither with his two sons, Jame.s and 
William, who in 1834 matricylated in that university, William 
being then little more than ten years of age, and having acquired 
all his early education through his father’s in.struction. In 1841 
William Thomson entered Peterhouse, Cambridge, and in 1845 
took his degree a.s second wrangler, to which honour he add^ 
that of the first Smith*s Prize. The senior wrangler in his year 
was Stephen Parkinson, a man of a very different type of mind, 
yet one who was a prominent figure in Cambridge for many years. 
In the same year Thom.son was elected fellow of Peterhon.se. At 
that time there were few facilities for the study of experimental 
science in Great Britain, At the Royal In.stitution Faraday 
held a unique position, and wa.s feeling his way almost alone. In 
Cambridge science had progressed Httle since the days of Newton. 
Thomson therefore had recourse to Paris, and for a year worked 
in the laboratory of Regnault, who was then engaged in hi.s 
classical researches on the thermal properties of steam. In 
1846, when only twenty-two years of age, he accepted the chair 
of natural philosophy in the university of Glasgow, which he 
filled for fifty-three years, attaining universal recognition as one 
of the greatest physicists of his time. The Glasgow chair was 
a source of inspiration to .scientific men for more than half a 
century, and many of the most advanced researches of other 
physicists grew out of the suggestions which Thomson scattered 
as sparks from his anvil. One of his earliest papers dealt with 
the age of the earth, and brought him into colli.sion with the 
geologists of the Uniformitarian school, who were claiming 
thousands of millions of years for the formation of the stratified 
portions of the earth*s crust. Thomson’s calculations on the 
conduction of heat showed that at some time between twenty 
millions and four hundred millions, probably about one hundred 
millions, of years ago, the physical conditions of the earth must 
have been entirely different from those which now obtain. This 
led to a long controversy, in which the physical principles 
held their ground. In 1847 Thomson first met James Pre.scott 
Joule at the Oxford meeting of the British Association. A 
fortnight later they again met in Switzerland, and togethw 
measured the rise of the temperature of the water in a mountain 
torrent due to its fall. Joule*s views of the nature of heat 
strongly influenced Thomson’s mind, with the result that in 1848 
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Timnson proposed his absolute scde of temperature^ which is 
independent of the properties of ai^ partittdar thermometric 
substance, and in 185J he presented to the Royal Society of 
Edinburg a paper on the dyaanikal theory of heat, which 
reconciled the work of N. L. Sadi Can»>t with the eonclusioiis 
of Count Rumford, Sir H. Davy, J. R, Mayer and' Joule, and 
placed the dynamical theoiy of heat and the fundamental 
principle of the conservation ik energy in a position to command 
univet^ acceptance* It was in this paper that the principle of 
the dwsipation of energy, briefly summarized in the second law 
of thermodynamics, was first stated. 

Although his. contributions to thermodynamics may properly 
be regarded as his most important scientific work, it is in the field 
of electricity, especially in its application to submarine telegraphy, 
that Lord Kelvin is best known to the world at laage. From 
1S54 he is most prominent amo^ telegraphists. The stranded 
fmn of oosductor was due to his suggestion ; but it was in the 
letters which he addressed in Novemter and December of that 
year to Sir G. G. Stokes, and which were published m the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society for 1855, that he discussed the matbe- 
omtical theory of si^ailing through submarine cables, and 
enunciated the conclusion that in long cables the rertardation doe 
to capacity must render the speed of signalling inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the cable’s lengjh. Some held that if this 
were true ocean telegraphy would be impossible, and sought in 
consequence to disprove Thomson’s conclusion. Thomson, on 
the other hand,set to work to overcome the difficulty byimprove- 
ment in tlie manufacture of cables, and first of all in the pro- 
duction of ci^per of high conductivity and the construction of 
apparatus which would readily respond to the slightest variation 
of the current in the cable. The mirror galvanometer and the 
siphon recondec, which was patented in 1^7, were the outcome 
of these researches; but the scientific value of the mirror galvano- 
meter is independent of its use in telegraphy, and the siphon 
recorder is the diaect precursor of one form of galvanometer 
(d’Arsonval’s) now commonly used in electrical laboratories. A 
mind like that of Thomson.coukl not be content to deal with any 
physical quantity, however successfully from a practical point 
of view, without subjecting it to measurement, Thomson’s 
work in connexion with telegraphy led to the production in rapid 
succession of instruments ^apted to the requirements of the 
time ibr the raeasureznent of every electrical quantity, and when 
electric tighting came to the front a new set of instruments was 
produced to meet the needs of the electrical engineer. Some 
account of Thomson’s electrometer is given in the article on that 
subj^ while every modem work of importance on e^ctric 
lighting describes the instruments which he has specially de- 
signed for central station work ; and it may be said that there is 
no quantity which the electrical engineer is ordinarily called upon 
to measure Sor which Lord Kelvin did not construct the suit^le 
instrument. Cuirents from the ten-thousandth of an ampere to 
ten thousand amperes, electrical pressures from a minute fraction 
of a volt to looipoo volts, come within the range of his instru- 
ments, while the private consumer of electric energy is provided 
with a meter recording Board of Trade units. 

When W.Webec in 1851 proposed the extension of C.F. Gauss’s 
system of absohite units to electroma^etism, Thomson took up 
the question, and« applying tba principles of energy, calculated 
the absolute electxiomoftive force of a.Daniell cell, and determined 
the absolute measure of the resistance of a wire from the heat 
produced in it by a known cunent. In 1861 it was Thomson who 
induced the British Association to ap^int its first famous com- 
mittee for the determination of electrical standards, and it was 
be who suggested much of the work carried out by J. Clerk 
MaxweH, Balfour Stewart and Fleeming Jenkin as members 
of that committeei The oscillatory character of the discharge 
of the I^den jar, the foundation of the work of H. R, I&rtz 
and of wireless telegraphy were investigated by him in 
*«S3- 

It was in 1S73 that he undertook to write a series of articles for 
Good Wards on the mariner’s compass. He wrote the first, but 
no many questions arose in his mind that it was five years before 


the second ai^eaced. In the meanwhile the compass went 
through a piroeem of complete veconatruction in his hands, 
a proce^ wliich enabled both the permaxtent and the temporaiy 
n^gnetism of the ship to be r^ily compensated, while the 
wei^tof the lo-in. card was reduced to one-seventeenth of that 
of the stapdard card previously in use; although the time of swing 
was increased. Second only to the compass in its value to the 
sailor k Thomson’s sounding apparatus, whereby soundings can 
be t^en in 100 fathoms by a ship steaming at 16 knots ; by 
the employ maat of piano-wire of a breaking strength of 140 tons 
per square inch and an iron sinker weighing only 34 ib, with a self- 
registering pressure gai^, soundings can be rapidly taken in 
deep ocean. Thomson’s tide gauge, tidal harmonic analyser and 
tide predkter are famous, and among bis work in the iMenest of 
navigation must be mentioned his tables for the simplification 
of ^mner’s method for determining the position of a ship 
at sea. 

It is impossible within brief limits to convey more than a 
general idea of the work of a philosopher who pubhslied more than 
three hundred original papers bearing upon nearly ev^ry branch 
of physical science; who one day was working out the mathe- 
matics of a vortex theory of matter on hydrodynamica]> principles 
or discovering the limitations of the capabilities of the vortex 
atom, on another was aipplying the theory of elasticity to tides 
in the solid earth, or was calculating the size of water molecules, 
and lator was designing an electricity meter, a dynamo or a 
domestic water-tap. It is only by reference to his published 
papers that any approximate conception can be formed of his 
life’s work; but the student who had read all these knew com- 
paratively little of Lord Kelvin if he had not talked with him fiice 
to face. Extreme modesty, aJmost amounting to diffidence, was 
combined with the utmost kindliness in Lord Kelvin’s bearing 
to the most elementary student, and nothing seemed to give him 
so much pleasure as an opportunity to acknowledge the efforts 
of the humblest scientific worker. The progress of physical dis- 
covery during the last half of the 19th century was perhaps as 
much due to the kindly encouragement which he gave to his 
students and to others: who came in contact with him as to his 
own researches and inventions;, and it would be difi^ult to speak 
of his influence as a teacher in stronger terms than this. 

One of his former pupils, Professor J. D, Cormack, wrote of him: 
** It is. perhaps at the lecture table that Lord. Kelvin displays 
most of his characteristics. . . . His n^ter mind, soaring hi^, 
sees one vast connected whole; and,.alrve with enthusiasm, with 
smiling face and sparkling eye, he shows the panorama to his 
pupils,, pointing out the similarities and differences of its parts, 
the boundaries of our knowledge, and the regions of doubt 
and speculation. To follow him in his flights is real mental 
exhilaration.” 

In 1852 Thomson married Margaret, daughter of Walter Crum 
of ThorwebaDk,wftK>4ied in 1870 imd in rfi74he married Frances 
Anna, daughter of Charles R. Blandy of Madeira^ In x866, 
perhaps chiefly in acknowledgment of his services to trans- 
Atlantic telegraphy , Thomson received the honour ol knighthood, 
and in 1892 he was raisod to the peerage with tho title of Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. The Grand Cross of ^e Royal Victorian Order 
was conferred on him\in 1896, the y ear of the jubilee of his pro- 
fessoriate. In 1890 he* became president of the Royal Society, 
and* he received the Order of Merit on its institution in 1902. 
Alist of the degrees and other honours which^he received during 
the fifty-three years he held his Glasgow chair would, occupy as 
much space as this article; but any biographical sketch would be 
conspicuously incomplete if it failed to notice the celebration in 
1896 of: the jubilee of his professorship. Never before had such 
a gathering of rank and science assembled as that which filled 
the halis at the university of Glasgow on the 15th,. i6th and i7tth 
of June in that year. The city authorities joined with the 
university in honouring their most distinguished citizen. About 
2500 guests were received in the university buildings, the library 
of which was devoted to an exhibi tiem of the instruments invented 
by Lord Kelvin, together with his certificates, diplomas and 
medals. The Eastern, the Anglo-American and the Commercial 
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Caibie ^sompanies united to celebrate the evenly and from the 
ucH^sity libr^ a message was sent ibrough Newfoundland, 
New York, Chica^, San F'rancisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Flenda and Washingttm, and was reoei^ by Lord Kekm seven 
and a half minutes after it had been despatched, having travelled 
about *0,000 miles axid twice crossed the Atlantic during the 
mterval. It was at the banquet m connexion with the jubilee 
celebration that the Lord Ptovost of Glasgow thus summariaed 
Lord Kelvin’s character: ^ His industry is unwearied; and he 
seems to take rest by turning from one difficulty to another— 
difficulties that would appal most men and be taken as enjoy- 
ment by no one else. . . . This life of unwearied industry, of 
imiversai honour, haa left Lord Kelvin with a lovable nature t^t 
charms all mth whom be comes in contact.” 

Three years after this celebration Lord Kelvin resigned his 
chair at Glasgow, though 1 ^ formally matriculating as a student 
he maintained hiscoimexion with the university, of which in 1904 
he was elected chancellor. But his retirement did not mean 
cessation of active w^ or any slackening of interest in the 
scientific thought of the day. Much of his time was given to 
writing and revising the lectures on the wave theory of light which 
he had delivered at Johns Hof^ms University, Baltimore, in 
1884, but which were not finally published till 1904. He con- 
tinu^> to take part in the proceedings of various leanied societies ; 
and only a few months before his death, at the I^icestcr meeting 
of the Association, he attested the keenness with which 

he followed the current developments of scientific speculation 
by delivering a long and searching address on the electronic 
theory of matter. He died on the T7th of December 1907 at his 
residence, Netherhall, near Largs, Scotland; there was no heir 
to his title, which became extinct. 

In addition to the Baltimore lectures, he published with Professor 
P. G. Tait a standard but unfinished Treatise on Natural Philosophy 
(1867). A number of his^ scientific papers were collected in his 
kepi^ of papers an Eledridiy and Magnetism (1872), and in his 
Mathematical and Physical Papers (1882, 1883 and 1890), and three 
volumes of his Popular Lectures and Addresses appeared in z 889^x89^. 
He was also the author of the articles on '' Heat ” and " Elasticity * 
in the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Briiannica* 

See Andtew Gray, Lardi Knvin (1908); S. P. Thompson, Life 
of Lord Eslvin (29x0), which contains a iuU bibliography of his 
writings. (W, G.; H. M. R.) 

KEWLEi the name of a family of English actors, of whom 
the most faneous were Mrs Siddons and her brother John 
Philip Kemble, the eldest of the twelve children of Rogzr 
Kemble (x7*r-i}8oe)^ a strolling player and manager, who in 
1753 married an actress, Sarah Wood. 

JoWN Philip Kemble (1757-1823), the second child, was 
bom at Prescot, Lancashire, on the 1st of February 1757, His 
mother was a Roman Catholic, and he was educated at ^dgeley 
Park CathoKc seminary, near Wolverhampton, and the Englbih 
collie at Douai, with the view of becoming a priest. But at 
the conclusion xk the four years’ course he discovered that he 
had no vocation for the priesthood, and returning to England he 
joined the theatrical company of Crimp fir Chamberlam, his 
first appearance being as Theodosius in Lae’s tragedy of that 
name at Wolverhampton on the 8th of January 1776. In 1778 
he joined the York company of Tate Wilkinson, appearing at 
Wakefield as Captain Ptamc in Farquhar’s the Recruiting 
Officer; in Hull for the first time as Macbeth on the 30th of 
October, and in York as Orestes in Ambrose Philips’s Distressed 
In 1781 he obtained a ” star ” engagement at Dublin, 
making his first appearance there on the 2nd of November as 
Hamlet. He also achieved great success as Raymond in The 
CewU af Narbtmne, a play taken from Horace Walpole's Castle 
of Otranio. GraduaUy he won for himself a high reputation as 
a careful and finished actor, and this, combined with the greater 
fame of his sister, led to an engagement at Drury Lane, where he 
made his first appearance on the 30th of September 1783 as 
Hawdet. In this rdle he awakeni^ interest and discussion 
among the critics rather than the enthusiastic approval of the 
pitWic. But as Macbeth on the 31st of March 1785 he; shared 
m the enthusiasfn aroused fey Mrs Siddons, and established a 


reputation ^eng living actors second only to hers. Brother and 
sister had first appeared together at Drury Lane m the and of 
November 1783, as Beverley and Mrs Beveriey in Moore’s 
The Gamester, and as King John and Constance in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. In the following y»ear they played Montgomerie and 
Matilda in Cumberland’s The Carmelite, and in 17B5 Adomi 
and Camiola in Kemble’s adaptation of Miassinger’s A Maid 
of Honom,esad Othello and Desciemona. Between 1785 and 
1787 Kemble speared in a variety of roles, bis Mentcvole in 
Jephson’s Jsdia producing an overwhelming impression. On the 
8th of Decemb^ 1787 be married Priscilla Hopkins Brereton 
(z756~x 845), the widow of an actor and hersdf an actress, 
Kemble’s appointment as manager of Drury lane in 1788 gave 
him full opportunity to dress the characters less according to 
tradition than in harmony with his own conception of what was 
suitable. He was also able to experiment with whatever parts 
might strike his fancy, and of this privilege he took advantage 
with greater courage than discretion. His activity was prodi- 
gious, the list of his parts including a large number of Sliake- 
spearian characters and also a great many in plays now forgotten. 
In his own version of Coriolanus, which was revived during his 
first season, the cliaracter of the ” noble Roman ” was so exactly 
suited to his powers that he not only played it with a perfection 
! that has never been approached, but, it is said, unconsciouBly 
allowed its influence to colour his private manner and modes of 
speech. His tall and imposing person, noble countenance, and 
solemn and grave demeanour were uniquely adapted for the 
Roman characters in Shakespeare’s plays; tad, wh^ in addition 
he had to depict the gradual growth and development of one 
absorbing passi<m, his representation gathered a momentum 
and majestic force that were irresistil^. His defect was in 
i flexibility, variety, rapidi^; the characteristic of bis style was 
method, regularity, precision, elaboration even of the. minutest 
details, founded on a thorough psychological study of the. fecial 
personality he had to represent. His elocutionary art, his fine 
sense of rhythm and emphasis, enabled him to exed in declama- 
tion, but physically he was inc^able of giving expession to 
impetuous vehemence and searching pathos. In Coriolanus and 
Cato he was beyond praise, and possibly he may have been 
superior to both Garriclt and Kean in Macbeth, although it must 
be remembered that in it part of his inspiration must have been 
caught from Mrs Siddons. In all the other gjeat Shakespearian 
characters he was, according to the best critics, inferior to them, 
least so in Lear, Hamlet and Wolsey, and most so in Shylock and 
Richard ill. On account of the eccentricities of Sherklan, the 
proprietor of Drury Lane, Kemble withdrew from the manage- 
ment, and, although he resumed his duties at the beginning of the 
season i8oo-z8oi, he at the close of 1802 finally resigned con- 
nexion with it. In 1803 he became manager of Covent Garden, 
in which he had acquired a sixth share for £2$,.ooo» The theatre 
was burned down on the 20th of September 1808, and the 
raising of the prices after tlie opening of the new thieatre, in 1809, 
led to riots, which practiimlly suspended the perlormanoee for 
three mont^. Kemble had been nearly ruined by the fire, and 
was only saved liy a generous loan, afterwards converted into a 
gift, of £10,000 from the duke of Northumberland. Kemble 
took his final leave of the stage in the part of Copiolamis on the 
23rd of June 1817. His retirement was probably hastened l:^ 
the rising popularity of Edmund Kean. The remaining years 
of his ISe were iq>ent chiefly abroad, and he died at Lausanne on 
the 26th of February 1823. 

See Boaden, Life of John Philip Kemble (1825); Fitzgerald, The 
Kembles (1871). 

Stephen Kemble (1758-1822), the second son of Roger, was 
rather an indifferent actor,^ ever eclipsed by his wife and feliow 
player, Elizabeth Satchell Kemble (c, z7^3-l84z), and a man 
of such portly proportions that he played Falstaff without 
padding. He managed theatres in Edinburgh and elsewhere. 

Charles Kemble (1775-1854), a younger brother oC Jiohn 
Phil 4 > and Stephen, was born at Brecon, l^uth Walesj on the 
25th of November 1775. He, too, was educated at Douai. 
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After returning to England in 1792, he obtained a situation in 
the post-office, but this he soon resigned for the stage^ making 
his first recorded appearance at Sheffield as Orlando m As You 
Like It in that year. During the early period of his career as 
an actor he made his way slowly to pubhc favour. For a con- 
siderable time he played with his brother and sister, chiefly in 
secondary parts, and this with a grace and finish which received 
scant justice from the critics. His first London appearance was 
on the 2ist of April 1794, as Malcolm to his brother's Macbeth. 
Ultimately he won independent fame, especially in such char- 
acters as Archer in George Farquhar's Beaux' Stratagem^ Dorin- 
court in Mrs Cowley's BeUe's Stratagem, Charles Surface and 
Ranger in Dr Benjamin Hoadley’s Suspicious Husband, His 
Laertes and Macduff were hardly less interesting than his brother's 
Hamlet and Macbeth. In comedy he was ably supported by his 
wife, Marie Thcr^se De Camp ^1774-1838), whom he married on 
the and of July 1806. His visit, with hLs daughter Fanny, to 
America during 1832 and 1834, aroused much enthusiasm. The 
later period of his career was clouded by money embarrassments 
in connexion with his joint proprietorship in Covent Garden 
theatre. He formally retired from the stage in December 1836, 
but his final appearance was on the 10th of April 1840. For 
some time he held the office of examiner of pkys. In 1844- 
1845 he gave readings from Shakespeare at Willis’s Rooms. 
He died on the 12th of November 1854. Macready regarded 
his Cassio as incomparable, and summed him up as ** a first-rate 
actor of second-rate parts.’’ 

See Gentleman* s Magazine ^ January 1855; Records of a Girlhoodt 
by Frances Anne Kemble. 

Elizabeth Whitlock (1761-1836), who was a daughter of 
Roger Kemble, made her first appearance on the stage in 1783 
at Drury Lane as Portia. In 1785 she married Charles E. 
Whitlock, went with him to America and played with much 
success there. She had the honour of appearing before President 
Washington. She seems to have retired about 1807, and she 
died on the 27th of February 1836. Her reputation as a tragic 
actress might have been greater had she not been Mrs Siddons's 
sister. 

Frances Anne Kemble (Fanny Kemble) (1809-1893), the 
actress and author, was Charles Kemble's elder daughter; she 
was bom in London on the 27th of November 1809, and educated 
chiefly in France. She first appeared on the stage on the 2^th 
of October 1829 as Juliet at Covent Garden. Her attractive 
personality at once made her a great favourite, her popularity 
enabling her father to recoup his losses as a manager. She played 
all the principal women’s parts, notably Portia, Beatrice and 
Lady Teazle, but Julia in Sheridan Knowles’s The Hunchback, 
especially written for her, was perhaps her greatest success. In 
1832 she went with her father to America, and in 1834 she 
married there a Southern planter. Pierce Butler. They were 
divorced in 1849. In 1847 she returned to the stage, from which 
she had retired on her marriage, and later, following her father’s 
example, appeared with much success as a Shakespearian reader. 

In 1877 she returned to England, where she lived — using her 
maiden name — till her death in London on the 15th of January 
1893. During this period Fanny Kemble was a prominent and 
popular figure in the social life of London. Besides her plays, 
Francis the First, unsuccessfully produced in 1832, The Star of 
Seville (1837), a volume of Poems (1844), and a book of Italian 
travel, A Year of Consolation (1847), she published a volume of 
her Journal in 1835, and in 1863 another (dealing with life on 
the Georgia plantation), and also a volume of Plays, including 
translations from Dumas and Schiller. These were followed by 
Records of a Girlhood (1878), Records of Later Life {jBS 2 ), Notes 
on some of Shakespeare's Plays (1882), Far Away and Long Ago 
(18^), and Further Records (1891). Her various volumes of 
reminiscences contain much valuable material for the social and 
dramatic history of the period. 

Ad^aide Kemble (1814-1879), Charles Kemble’s second 
daughter, was an opera singer of great promise, whose first 
London appearance was made in Norma on the 2nd of November 
1841. In 1843 she married Edward John Sartoris, a rich Italian, 
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and retired after a brief but brilliant career. She wrote A Week 
in a French Country (1867), a bright and humorous story, 
and of a literary quality not shared by other tales that followed. 
Her son, Algernon Charles Sartoris, married General U.S. Grant’s 
daughter. 

Among more recent members of the Kemble family, mention 
may also be made of Charles Kemble’s grandson, Henry Kemble 
(1848-1907), a sterling and popular I-ondon actor. 

KEMBLE* JOHN MITCHELL (1807-1857), English scholar 
and historian, eldest son of Charles Kemble the actor, was bom 
in 1807. He received his education partly from Dr Richardson, 
author of the Dictionary of the English Language, and partly at 
the grammar school of Bury St Edmunds, where he obtained 
in 1826 an exhibition to Trinity College, Cambridge. At the 
university his historical essays gained him liigh reputation. The 
bent of his studies was turned more especially towards the Anglo- 
Saxon period through the influence of the brothers Grimm, under 
whom he studied at Gottingen (1831). His thorough knowledge 
of the Teutonic languages and his critical faculty were shown 
in his Beowulf (1833-1837), Vber die Stammtafel der Westsachsen 
(1836), Codex diplomaticus aevi saxonici (1839-1848), and in 
many contributions to reviews; while his History of the Saxons 
in England (1849; new ed., 1876), though it must now be read 
with caution, was the first attempt at a thorough examination 
of the original sources of the early period of English history. He 
was editor of the British and Foreign Review from 1835 
and from 1840 to his death was examiner of plays. In 1857 he 
published State Papers and Correspondence illustrative of the 
Social and Political State of Europe from the Revolution to the 
Accession of the House of Hanover, He died at Dublin on the 
26th of March 1857. His Horae ferales, or Studies in the Archae- 
ology of Northern Nations, was completed by Dr R. G. Latham, 
and published in 1864. He married the daughter of Professor 
Amadeus Wendt of Gdttingen in 1836; and 1 ^ two daughters 
and a son; the elder daughter was the wife of Sir Charles Santley, 
the singer. 

KEMEnY*ZS 1 GMOND*Baron (1816-1875), Hungarian author, 
came of a noble but reduced family. In 1837 he studied juris- 
prudence at MarosvAsArhely, but soon devoted himself entirely 
to journalism and literature. His first unfinished work, On the 
Causes of the Disaster of Mohacs attracted much attention. 

In the same year he studied natural history and anatomy at 
Vienna University. In 1841, along with Lajos Kovics, he edited 
the Transylvanian newspaper Erdilyi Hiradd, He also took an 
active part in provincial politics and warmly supported , the 
principles of Count Stephen Sz6chenyi. In 1846 he moved to 
Pest, where his pamphlet, Korteskedis is eUenszerei (Partisanship 
and its Antidote), had already made him famous. Here he 
consorted with the most eminent of the moderate reformers, and 
for a time was on the staff of the Pesti Hirlap, The same year 
he brought out his first great novel, Pdl Gyulay, He was elected 
a member of the revolutionary diet of 1848 and accompanied 
it through all its vicissitudes. After a brief exile he accepted 
the amnesty and returned to Hungary. Careless of his unpopu- 
larity, he took up his pen to defend the cause of justice and 
moderation, and in his two pamphlets, Forradalom utdn (After 
the Revolution) and Mig egysz 6 a forradalom utdn (One word 
more after the Revolution), he defended the point of view which 
was realized by Deik in 1867. He subsequently edited the Pesti 
Napld, which became virtually Dedk’s political organ. Kem6ny 
also published several political essays (e.g. The Two W esselhtyis, 
and Stephen Szechenyi) which are among the best of their kind 
in any literature. His novels published during tfiese years, such 
as Firi is no (Husband and Wife), Szvvorvinyei (The Heart’s 
Secrets;, &c., also won for him a foremost rank among con- 
temporary novelists. During the ’sixties Kem6ny took an active 
part in the political labours of De&k, whose right hand he con- 
tinued to be, and popularized the imposition of 1867 which 
he had done so much to brii^ about. He was elected to the diet 
of 1867 for one of the divisions of Pest, but took no part in the 
debates. The last years of his life were passed in complete 
seclusion in Transylvania. To the works of Kem6ny already 
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mentioned should be added the fine historical novel Rajangok 
(The Fanatics) (Pest^ 1^58-1859), and Collected Speeches 
(Hung.) (Pest, 18^). 

See L. Nogrady, Baron Sigismund KenUny^s Life and Writings 
(Hung.) (Budapest, 1902) : G. Beksics, Sigismund KenUny, the Revolu- 
tion and the Composition (Hung.) (Budapest, x888). (R. N. B.) 

KEMPi WILLIAM (/Z, z6oo), English actor and dancer. He 
probably began his career as a member of the earl of Leicester's 
company, but his name first appears after the death of Leicester 
in a list of players authorized by an order of the privy council 
in 1593 to play 7 m, out of London. Ferdinand Stanley, 
Lord Strange, was the patron of the company of which Kemp 
was the leading member until 1598, and in 1594 was summoned 
with Burbage and Shakespeare to act before the queen at Green- 
wich. He was the successor, both in parts and reputation, of 
Richard Tarlton. But it was as a dancer of jigs that he won his 
greatest popularity, one or two actors dancing and singing with 
him, and the words doubtless often being improvised. Examples 
of the music may be seen in the MS. collection of John Dowland 
now in the Cambridge University library. At the same time 
Kemp was given parts like Dogberry, and Peter in Romeo and 
Juliet] indeed his name appears by accident in place of those of 
the characters in early copies. Kemp seems to have exhibited 
his dancing on the Continent, but in 1602 he was a member of the 
carl of Worcester's players, and Philip Henslowe's diary shows 
several payments made to him in that year. 

KEMPEt JOHN (c, 1380-1454), English cardinal, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and chancellor, was son of Thomas Kempe, a 
gentleman of Ollantigh, in the parish of Wye near Ashford, Kent. 
He was bom about 1380 and educated at Merton College, Oxford. 
He practised as an ecclesiastical lawyer, was an assessor at the 
trial of Oldcastle, and in 1415 was made dean of the Court of 
Arches. Then he passed into the royal service, and being em- 
ployed in the administration of Normandy was eventually made 
chancellor of the duchy. Early in 1419 he was elected bishop 
of Rochester, and was consecrated at Rouen on the 3rd of 
December, In February 1421 he was translated to Chichester, 
and in November following to London. During the minority 
of Henry VI. Kempe had a prominent position in the English 
council as a supporter of Henry Beaufort, whom he succeeded 
as chancellor in March 1426. In this same year he was promoted 
to the archbishopric of York. Kempe held office as chancellor 
for six years ; his main task in government was to keep Humphrey 
of Gloucester in check. His resignation on the 28th of February 
1432 was a concession to Gloucester. He still enjoyed Beau- 
fort's favour, and retaining his place in the council was employed 
on important missions, especially at the congress of Arras in 
1435, conference at Calais in 1438. In December 1439 

he was created cardinal, and during the next few years took less 
sliare in politics. He supported Suffolk over the king's marriage 
with Margaret of Anjou; but afterwards there arose some differ- 
ence between them, due in part to a dispute about the nomination 
of the cardinal's nephew, Thomas Kempe, to the bishopric of 
London. At the time of Suffolk's fall in January 1450 Kempe 
once more became chancellor. His appointment may liave been 
due to the fact that he was not committed entirely to either party. 
In spite of his age and infirmity he showed some vigour in dcalii^ 
with Cade's rebellion, and by his official experience and skill did 
what he could for four years to sustain the king's authority. He 
was rewarded by his translation to Canterbury in July 1452, 
when Pope Nicholas added as a special honour the title of 
cardinal-bishop of Santa Rufina. As Richard of York gained 
influence, Kempe became unpopular; men called him ** the 
cursed cardinal," and his fall seemed imminent when he died 
suddenly on the 22nd of March 1454. He was buried at Canter- 
bury’, in the choir. Kempe was a politician first, and hardly at 
all a bishop; and he was accused with some justice of neglecting 
his dioceses, especially at York. Still he was a capable official, 
and a faithful servant to Henry VI., who called him " one of the 
wisest lords of the land " (Paston Letters , i« 3 ^ 5 )* He founded 
a college at his native place at Wye, which was suppressed at the 
Reformation. 


For contemporary authorities see under Hbnry VI. Sec also 
T, Kaine’s Historians of the Church of Vork^ vol. ii.; W. Dugdale's 
MonasticonAii, 254, vi. 1430-1432; and W. F. Hook's Lives of Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, v. 188-267. (C. L. K.) 

KEMPEN, a town in the Prussian Rhine Province, 40 m. 
N. of Cologne by the railway to Zevenaar. Pop. (1900), 6319. 
It has a monument to Thomas k Kempis, who was bom there. 
The industries are considerable, and include silk-weaving, glass- 
making and the manufacture of electrical plant. Kempen 
belonged in the middle ages to the archbishopric of Cologne and 
received civic rights in 1294. It is memorable as the scene of a 
victory gained, on the 17th of January 1642, by the French and 
Hessians over the Imperialists. 

Sec Tcrwelp, Die Stadt Kempen (Kempen, 1894), and Niessen, 
Heimatkunde der Kreises Kempen (Crefeld, 1893). 

KBMPENFELT, RICHARD (1718-1782), British rear-admiral, 
was born at Westminster in 1718. His father, a Swede, is said 
to have been in the service of James II. , and subsequently to 
have entered the British army. Richard Kempenfelt went into 
the navy, and saw his first service in the West Indies, taking part 
in the capture of Portobello. In 1746 he returned to England, 
and from that date to 1780, when he was made rear-admiral, saw 
active service in the East Indies with Sir George Pocock and in 
various quarters of the world. In 1781 he gained, with a vastly 
inferior force, a brilliant victory, fifty leagues south-west of 
Ushant, over the French fleet under De Guichen, capturing 
twenty prizes. In 1782 he hoisted his flag on the “ Royal 
George," which formed part of the fleet under Lord Howe. In 
August this fleet was ordered to refit at top speed at Port.smouth, 
and proceed to the relief of Gibraltar. A leak having been located 
below the waterline of the " Royal George," the vessel was 
careened to allow of the defect being repaired. According to the 
version of the disaster favoured by the Admiralty, she was over- 
turned by a breeze. But the general opinion of the navy was 
that the shifting of her weighty was more than the old and rotten 
timbers of the " Royal George " could stand. A large piece of 
her bottom fell out, and she went down at once. It is estimated 
that not fewer than 800 persons went down with her, for besides 
the crew there were a large number of tradesmen, women and 
children on board. Kempenfelt, who was in his cabin, perished 
with the rest. Cowper's poem, the " Loss of the Royal George," 
commemorates this disaster. Kempenfelt effected radical altera- 
tions and improvements in the signalling system then existing 
in the British navy. A painting of the loss of the " Royal 
George " is in the Royal United Service Institution, London. 

See Chamock's Biog. Nav. vi. 246, and Ralfe's Naval Biographies, 
i. 215. 

KEMPTf SIR JAMES ( 1 764-1854), British soldier, was gazetted 
to the loist Foot in India in 1783, but on its disbandment two 
years later was placed on half-pay. It is said that he took a 
clerkship in Greenwood's, the army agents(afterwards Cox & Co.). 
He attracted the notice of the Duke of York, through whom 
he obtained a captaincy (very soon followed by a majority) in 
the newly raised 113th Foot. But it was not long before his 
regiment experienced the fate of the old xoist; this time how- 
ever Kempt was retained on full pay in the recruiting service. 
In 1799 accompanied Sir Ralph Abercromby to Holland, and 
later to Egypt as an aide-de-camp. After Abercromby's death 
Kempt remained on his successor’s staff until the end of the 
campaign in E^pt. In April 1803 he joined the staff of Sir 
David Dundas, but next month returned to regimental duty, and 
a little later received a lieutenant-colonelcy in the 8ist Foot. 
With his new regiment he went, under Craig, to the Mediter- 
ranean theatre of operations, and at Maida the light brigade 
led by him bore the heaviest share of the battle. Employed 
from 1807 to 1811 on the staff in North America, Brevet-Colonel 
Kempt at the end of x8ii joined Wellington's army in Spain 
with the local rank of major-general, which was, on the ist of 

J anuary 1812, made substantive. As one of Picton's brigadiers, 
lempt took part in the great assault on Badajoz and was severely 
wounded. On rejoining for duty, he was posted to the command 
of a brigade of the Light Division (43rd> 5*nd and 95th Rifles), 
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wtnch he led at Vera^ the Nivelk(whei« he was again wounded)^ 
Bsyxmne, Orthez and Toulouse. Early in rSis he was made 
KjC.B.^ and in July for his services at Waterloo, G.C.B, At 
that battle he commanded the 2Sth, 32nd and 79th as a 
brigadier und^ his old chief, Ficton, and on Picton’s death 
succeeded to the command of his division. From 1828 to x83o 
he was Governor-General of Canada, and at a critical time dis- 
played firmness and moderation. He was afterwards Master 
General of the Ordnance. At the time of his death in 1854 he 
had been for some years a full General. 

KEMPTEN, a town in the kingdom of Bavaria on the lUer, 
81 m. S.W. of Munich by rail. Pop. (1905), 20,663. The town 
is well built, has many spacious squares and attractive puUic 
grounds, and contains a castle, a handsome town-hall, a gym- 
nasium, &c. The old palace of the abbots of Kempten, dating 
from the end of the 17th century, is now partly used as barracks, 
and near to it is the fine abbey church. The industries include 
wool-spinning and weaving and the manufacture of paper, beer, 
machines, hosiery and matches. As the commercial centre of 
the Algau, Kempten carries on active trade in timber and dairy 
produce. Numerous remains have been discovered on the 
Lindenbcrg, a hill in the vicinity. 

Kempten, identified with the Roman Camliodunum, consisted 
in early times of two towns, the old and the new. 'fhe continual 
hostility that existed between these was intensified by the wel- 
come given by the old town, a free imperial city since 1289, to 
the Reformed doctrines, the new town keeping to the older 
faith. The Benedictine abbey of Kempten, said to have been 
founded in 773 by Hildegardc, the wife of Charlemagne, was an 
important house. In 1360 its abbot was promoted to the dignity 
of a prince of the Empire by the emperor Charles IV. ; the town 
and abbey passed to Bavaria in 1803. Here the Austrians 
defeated the French on the 17th of September 1796. 

See Fdrdoreal&iea:, Die Stadt Kempten und ihfe Umgebung 
(Kempten, 1901); Haggenmtiller, GescMahie dew Siadt und der 
ie/ursteten Gmfschafi Kempten^ vol. i. (Kempten, 1S40); and 
Meirhofer, Geschicmiicke Darstetlmg der denhwUfdigsUn schicksale 
der Siadt Kempkn (Kempten, 1856). 

KflN, THOMAS '(2637-1 7 1 1), the most eminent of the English 
non-juring bishops, and one of the fathers of modem English 
hymnolo^, was at Little Berkhampstcad, Herts, in 1637. 
He was the sen of 'rhomas Ken of Furni val’s Inn, who belonged 
to an ancient stock — that of the Kens of Ken Place, in Somerset- 
shire; his mother was a daughter of the now forgotten poet, John 
Chalkhill, who is called by Walton an acquaintant and friend 
of Edmund Spenser.” Ken’s step-sister, Anne, w^as married to 
Izaak Walton in 1646, a connexion which brought Ken from his 
boyhood under the refining influence of this gentle and devout 
man. In 1652 Ken entered Winchester College, and in 16^6 
became a student of Hart Hall, Oxford. He gained a fellowship 
at New College in 1657, and proceeded B.A. in 1661 and M.A. in 
1664. He was for some time tutor of his college ; but the most 
characteristic reminiscence of his university life is the mention 
made by Anthony Wood that in the musical gatherings of the 
time Thomas Ken of New College, a junior, would be sometimes 
among them, and sing his part.” Ordained in 1662, he succes- 
sively held the livings of Little Easton in Essex, Brighstone 
(soiTMtimes called Brixton) in the Isle of Wight, and East Wood- 
hay in Hampshire; in 1672 he resided the last of these, and 
returned to Winchester, being by this time a prebendary of the 
cathedral, and chaplain to the bishop, as well as a fellow of 
Winchester College. He remained there for several years, acting 
as curate in one of the lowest districts, preparing his Manued 
of Prayers for the use of the Scholars of Winchester CMege (first 
published in 1674^ and composing hymns. It was at this time 
that he wrote, primarily for the same body as his prayers, bis 
morning, evening and midnight hymns, the first two of which, 
beginni^ ** Awake, my soul, and with the sun ” and “ Glory to 
Thee, God, this night,” are now household words wherever 
the English tongue is spoken. The latter is often made to begin 
with the line “ All praise to Thee, my God, this night,” but in 
the earlier editions over which Ken had control, the line is as 


fii!8t ghven.'^ In 1674 Ken paid a viidt to Rome in corapmy with 
young Izaak Walton, and this journey leeim maoniy lo have 
resulted in confirming his regard for the Ang^ioan ootnmanion, 
in 1679 he was wp^nted by Charles IL chaplain to the Priaeess 
Mmy, wife cd William Change. While wkh the <mtt at die 
Hague, he incurred the dfepleasure of WilKam by insisting that 
a promise of marrii^e, made to an English lady ^ high bklh by 
a relative of the prince, should be kept; and he therefore gladly 
returned to England in 1680, when he was immediately appoki^ 
one of the king’s chaplains. He was once more residing at 
Winchester in 1683 when Charles came to the city with his doubt- 
fully composed court, and his residence was chosen as the home 
of NeM Gwynne; but Ken stoutly objected to this arrangement, 
and succeeded in making the favourite find quarters el^here. 
In August of this same year he accompanied Lord Dartmouth 
to Tangier as chaplain to the fleet, and Pepys, who was one of 
the company, has left on record some quaint and kindly remini- 
scences of him and of his services on board. The fleet returned 
in April 1684, and a few months after, upon a vacancy occurring 
m the see of Bath and Wells, Ken, now Dr Ken, wa.s appointed 
bidiop. It is said that, \xpm the occurrence of the vaeanty, 
Charles, mindful of the spirit he had Shown at Windiester, 
exclaimed, Where is the good little man that refused his lodging 
to poor Nell ? ” and determined that no other shotrld be bishop. 
The consecration took place at Lambeth on the 25th of January 
1685.; and one of Ken’s first duties was to attend the death-bed 
of Charles, where his wise and faithM mmistratJons won the 
admiration of everybody except Bishop Burnet. In this year 
he published his Expasition on ike Uhutch €atechim, perhaps 
better known by its sub-title, The Practice of Dwint Love* In 
1688, when James reissued his *** IDedaration of Indulgence,” 
Ken was one of the seven bishops ” who refused to publish it. 
He was probably influenced by two considerations : first, by 
his profound aversion from Roman Catholicism, to which he felt 
he would l>e giving some episcopal recognition by compliance; 
but, second and more especially, by the feeling that James was 
compromising the spiritual freedom of the church. Along with 
his six brethren, Ken was committed to the Tower on the 8th of 
June r688, on a charge of high misdemeanour; the trial, which 
took place on the 29th and 30th of the month, and which resulted 
in a verdict of acquittal, is matter of history. With the revolu- 
tion which speedily followed this impolitic trial, new troubles 
encountered Ken; for, having sworn allegiance to James, he 
thought himself thereby precluded from taking the oath to 
WiHiam ctf Orange. Accordingly, he took his place among the 
non-jurors, and, as he stood firm to his refusal, he was, in August 
1691, sup^sed^tn his bishopric by Dr Kidder, dean of Peter- 
borough. From this time he lived mostly in retirement, finding 
a congenial home with Lord Weymouth, his friend from College 
days, at Longleat in Wiltshire; and though pressed to resume 
his diocese in 1703, upon the death of Bishop Kidder, he declined, 
partly on the ground of growing weakness, but partly no doubt 
from his love for the quiet life ^ devotion which he was able to 
lead at I/ongleat. His death took place there on the 19th of 
March 1711., 

Although Ken wrote much poetry, besides his hymns, he cannot 
be called a great poet ; but he had that fine oothbhiation of 
(ineight and feeling with poetic taste which marks all great hymn- 
Writers. As a hymn^writer he has liad few equals hi En^nd; it 
can scarcely tie said that even Keble, though possessed of much 
rarer poetic gifts, surpassed him in his own spnere (see HVmkb). 
In his own day he took high rank as a pulpit otntor, find even royalty 
had to beg for a seat amongst his andiencea; inft his sermons are new 
forgotten. He lives in history, apart from his three hymns, mainly 
as a ipan of unstained puiity and invincible fidelity to conscience, 
weak only in a certain narrowness of view which is a frequent attri- 
bute of the intense character which he possessed. As an ecclesiastic 
he was a High Churchman of the old aemooi. 

Ken's poetical works were published in collected form in four 
Toiumes by W. Hawkins, his relative and exeoutor, in 1 721 ; his prose 


' The fact, however^ that in 171 2-^nly a year after Ken^death-^ 
his publisher, BroUle, published the hymn with the opening words 
'* All praise/* has heiin deetned by such a high authonty as tlie xst 
earl of Sell^me sufficient evidence that the alteration had Ken's 
authority. 
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work* were ieeued in 1838 in one volume, under tke editorali^. ol 
I . X« Round. Ji brief memoir was prefixed by Hawkins to a selection 
from Ren's works wTiich he published in 1723; and a life, in two 
vdhiines, by the Rev, W. L, Bowles, appear^ in 1830. Btrt the 
standstrd biographies of Ken are those of J. Lavicount Anderdon 
{The Ui$ elf Thomas Ken, Biahop of B<Uh and Wells^ hy a Lmyma% 
1831; 2nd ed., 1854) and of Dean Plumptre (2 vols., 1888; revised, 
18^). See also the Rev. W. Hunt'a article in the Diet. Nat. Biog. 

KEN, a river of Northern liKlia, tributary to the Jumna on 
its right bank, flowing through Bundelkhand. An important 
reservoir in its upper bt^in, which impounds about iBo million 
cubic feet of water, irrigates about 574,000 acres in a region 
specially liable to drougl^. 

KBNA, or Kvneh (sometimes written Qdna), a town of Upper 
£g3rpt on a canal about a mile E. of the Nile and 580 m. S.S.E. 
of Oiiro t»y rail. Pop, (1907), 20,0^9. Kena, the capital of a 
province of the same name, was called by the Greeks Caene or 
Caenepolis (probably the N^V/ of Herodotus; see AKHsrm) 
in distinction from Optos (q^v.), 15 m. S., to whose trade it 
eventually succeeded. It is a Temairkable fact that its modem 
name should be derived from a purely Greek word, like Tskenderia 
from Alexandria, and Nekrftsh from Nauoratis; in the absence 
of any known Egyptian name it seems to point to Kena having 
originated in a foreign settlement in connexion with the Red Sea 
trade. It is a Nourishing town, specially noted for the manu^> 
tureof the porous water jars and bottles used throughout Egypt. 
'Fhe day for making them is ctotained from a valley norSi of 
Kena. The pottery is sent down the Nile in specially constructed 
floats. Kena is aiso known for the excellence df ^hc dates sold 
in its bazaars and for the large colony of dancing girls who live 
there. It carries on a trade in grain and dates with Arabia, via 
Kosseir on the Red Sea, too m. E. in a direct line. This incon- 
siderable traffic is all that is left of the extensive commerce 
formerly maintained — chiefly via Berenice and Copto.s— between 
Upper Egypt and India and Arabia. The vmd to Kosseir is 
one of great antiquity. It leads through the valley of Hamiwfi** 
mftt, edebrated for its ancient breccia quarries and deserted 
gold wanes. Diaring the British operations in Egypt in iSoi 
.Sir David Baird -and his force marched along thds road to Kena, 
taking sixteen days on the journey from Kosseir. 

KENDAL, DUKEDOM OF* The English title of duke oC 
Kendal was first bestowed in May 1667 upon Charles ^d. 1667), 
the infant son of the duke of York, afterwards Jame.s II. 
Several persons have been created carl of Kendal, among them 
being John, duke of Bedford, son of Henry V\\ ; John Beaufort, 
duke el Somerset (d. 1444); and Queen Anne’s husband, George, 
prince of Denmark. 

In 1719 Ehrengarde Melusina (1667-1743), mistress of the 
English Img George 1 ., was created duchess of Kendal. Thi.s 
lady was the daughter of Gustavus Adolphu.s, count of Schulen- 
burg (d. 1691), and was bom at Emden on the 25th of December 
1667. Her father held important positions under the elector 
of Brandenburg; her brothesr Matthias John (1661-1747) won 
great fame as a soldier in Germany and was afterwards com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the republic of Venice. Having 
entered the household of Sophia, electress of Hanover, Melusina 
attracted the notice of her son, the future king, whose mistress 
she became about 1690. When George crossed over to England 
in 1714, the ** Schulcnburgin,” ^ Sophia called her, followed him 
and soon supplanted her principal rival, Charlotte Sophia, 
Baroness von Kilmannsegge (r. 1673-1725), afterwards countess 
of Darlington, as his first favourite. In 1716 she was created 
duchess of Munster; then duchess of Kendal; and in 1725 the 
emperor Charles VI. made her a princess of the Empire. Tbo 
duress was very avaricious and obtained large sums of money 
by selling public offices and titles ; she also sold patent rights, 
one of these being the privilege of suppl3nng Ireland with a new 
copper coinage. This she sold to a Wolverhampton iron mer- 
chant named William Wood (1671-1730), who fk)oaed the country 
with coins known as ** Wood’s halfpence,” thus giving occasion 
for the publication of Swift^s famous Draper's I^ers. In poli- 
tical matters she had much influence with the king, and she 
received £10,000 for procuring the recall of Bolingbroke from 


exile. After George’s death in 1727 she lived at Kendal House^ 
LsbwantK, Middlesex, until l^r death an the xoth of May 1,745. 
The duclms was by no means a beautiful ^woman, and her thin 
figure caused the populace to refer to her as the ” maypole.” 
By the king abe had two daughters : Petronilla Melusisui 
(r. 1693-1778), w.ho was created countess of Walsingham m 172a, 
and who married the ^eat eml of Chesterfield; and Margaret 
Gertrude, countess of Lippe (1703-1773). 

KENDAL, WILUAM HUNTER (1843. ). actor, 

whose family name was Grimston, was born in London on the 
16th of December 1845, the son of a painter. He made his first 
stage appearance at Glasgow in 1862 as Louis XIV., in A Life's 
Revenge, billed as Mr Kendall.” After some experience at 
Birmingham and elsewhere, he joined the Haymarket company 
» London in 1866, acting everything from burlesque to Romeo. 
In 1869 he married Margairet (Madge) Sliafto Robertson<b. 1849), 
sister of the dramatist, T. W. Robertson. As ” Mr and Mrs 
Kendal ” their professionaJ careers then became inseparable. 
Mrs Keaidal’s first stage appearance was as Marie, ” a child,” 
in The Orphan of the Frozen Sea in 1854 in London. She soon 
showed such talent both as actress and singier that she secured 
numerous engagements, and by 1865 was playing Ophelia and 
Desdemona. She was Mary Meredith in Our American Cousin 
with Sothem, and Pauline to his Claud Melnottc. Bui her real 
triumphs were at the Haymarket in Shakesipean-ian revivals 
and the old English comedies. While Mr Kendal played 
Orlando, Charles Surface, Jack Absolute and Young Marlowe, 
KLs wife made the combination perfect with her Rosalind, Lady 
Teazle, Lydia Languish aiKl Kate Hardcaslle; and she created 
Galatea in Gilbert’s Pygmalion and Galatea (1871). Short 
seasons followed at the Court theatre and at the Prince of 
Wales’s, at the latter of which tlxey joined the Bancrofts in 
Diplomacy and other plays. Then in 1879 b^^an a long associa- 
tion with Mr (afterwards Sir John) Hare as joint-managers of 
the St James’s theatre, some ^ their notable successes being in 
The Squire, Impulse, The Ironmaster and A Scrap of Paper. In 
r888, however, the Hare and Kendal regime came to an end. 
From that time Mr and Mrs Kendal chiefly toured in the pro- 
vinces and in America, with an occasional seasonal rare intervals 
in London. 

KENDAL, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Kendal parliamentary division of Westmorland, England, 251 m. 
N.N.W. from London on the Windermere branch of the London 
& North-Western railway. Pop. (1901), 14,183. The town, the 
full name of which is Kirkby-Kendal or Kirkby-in-Kend^, is 
the largest in the cotmty . It is picturesquely placed on the river 
Kent, and is irregularly built. The whitc-walled houses witli 
their blue-slated roofs, and the numerous trees, give it an attrac- 
tive appearance. To the S.W. rises an abrupt limestone emi- 
ntwx, Scout Scar, which comnmds an extensive view towards 
Windermere and the southern mountains of the Lake District. 
The church of the Holy Trinity, Uie oldest part of which dates 
from about 1200, is a Gothic building with five aisles and a square 
tower. In it is the helmet of Major Robert Philipson, who rode 
into the church during scivice in search of one of Cromwell’s 
officers. Colonel Br^gs, to do vengeance on him. This major 
was notorious as ” Robin the Devil,” and his story is told in 
Scott’s Rokeby. Among the public buildings are the town h^, 
classic in style; the market house, and literary and .scientific 
institution, with a mu.seum contasning a fossil collection from the 
limestone ^ the locality. Educational establi-shments indude a 
free grammar school, in modem buildings, founded in 1525 and 
well endowed; a blue-coat school, science and art school, and 
green-coat Sunday school (1813). On an eminence east of the town 
are the ruins of Kendal castle, attributed to tlie first barons of 
Kendal. It was the birthplace of Catherine Parr, Henry VlIL’s 
last queen. On the Castkbrow Hill, an artificial mound prob- 
ably of pre-Norman origin, an obelisk was raised in 1788 in 
memory of the revolution of j688. The woollen manufactures 
of Kendal have been noted since 1331, when Edward III. is said 
to have granted letters of protection to John Kemp, a Flemish 
weaver who settled in the town; and, although the coarse cloth 
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known to Shakespeare as “ Kendal green ” is no longer made, its 
[dM is more than supplied by active manufactures of twekis, 
nulway rugs, horse clothing, knitted woollen caps and jackets, 
worsted and woollen yarns, and similar goods. Other manu- 
factures of Kendal are machine-made boots and shoes^ cards for 
wool and cotton, agricultural and other machinery, paper, and, 
in the neighbourhood, gunpowder. There is a large weekly 
market for grain, and annual horse and cattle fairs. The 
town is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and i8 councillors. 
Area, 2622 acres. 

The outline of a Roman fort is traceable at Watercrook near 
Kendal. The barony and castle of Kendal or Kirkby-in-Kendal, 
held by Turold before the Conquest, were p*anted by William I. 
to Ivo de Taillebois, but the barony was divided into three parts 
in the reign of Richard II., one part with the castle passing to 
Sir William Parr, knight, ancestor of Catherine Parr. After 
the death of her brother William Parr, marquess of Northampton, 
his share of the barony called Marquis Fee reverted to Queen 
Elizabeth. The castle, being evidently deserted, was in ruins in 
1586. Kendal was plundered by the Scots in 1210, and was 
visited by the rebels in 171^ and again in 1745 when the Pre- 
tender was proclaimed king there. Burgesses in Kendal are men- 
tioned in 1345, and the borough with “court housez’* and the 
fee-farm of free tenants is included in a confirmation charter to 
Sir William Parr in 1472. Richard III. in 1484 granted the 
inhabitants of the barony freedom from toll, passage and pont- 
age, and the town was incorporated in 1576 by Queen Elizabeth 
under the title of an alderman and 12 burgesses, but Charles I. in 
163s appointed a mayor, 12 aldermen and 20 capital burgesses. 
Under the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 the corporation was 
again altered. From 1832 to 1885 Kendal sent one member to 
parliament, but since the last date its representation has been 
meiged in that of the southern division of the county. A weekly 
market on Saturday granted by Richard I. to Roger Fitz Rein- 
fred was purchased by the corporation from the earl of Lonsdale 
and Captain Bagot, lords of the manor, in 1885 and t886. Of 
the five fairs which are now held three are ancient, that now held 
on the 29th of April being granted to Marmaduke de Tweng and 
William de Ros in 1307, and those on the 8th and 9th of November 
to Christiana, widow of Ingelram de Gynes, in 1333. 

See Victoria County History^ Westmorland ; Cornelius Nicholson, 
The Annals of Kendal (1861). 

KENDALL, HENRY CLARENCE (1841-^1882), Australian 
poet, son of a missionary, was born in New South Wales on the 
18th of April 1841. He received only a slight education, and 
in i860 he entered a lawyer’s office in Sydney. He had always 
had literary tastes, and sent some of his verses in 1862 to London 
to be published in the Athenaeum, Next year he obtained a 
clerkship in the Lands Department at Sydney, being afterwards 
transferred to the Colonial Secretary’s office; and he combined 
this work with the writing of poetry and with journalism. His 
principal volumes of verse were Leaves from an Australian 
Forest (1869) and Son%s from the Mountains (1880), his feeling 
for nature, as embodied in Australian landscape and bush-life, 
being very true and full of charm. In 1869 he resigned his post 
in the public service, and for some little while was in business 
with his brothers. Sir Henry Parkes took an interest in him, 
and eventually appointed him to an inspectorship of forests. 
He died on the ist of August 1882. In 1886 a memorial edition 
of his poems was published at Melbourne. 

KENEALY, EDWARD VAUGHAN HYDE (1819-1880), 
Irish barrister and author, was bom at Cork on the 2nd of July 
1819, the son of a local merchant. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin; was called to the Irish bar in 1840 and to the 
English bar in 1847 ) obtained a fair practice in criminal 
cases. In 1868 he became a Q.C. and a bencher of Gray’s Inn. 
It was not, however, till 1873, when he became leading counsel 
for the Tichbome claimant, that he came into any great promi- 
nence. His violent conduct of the case became a public scandal, 
and after the verdict against his client he started a paper to 
plead his cause and to attack the judges. His behaviour was so 
extreme that in 1874 he was disbenched and disbarred by his Inn. 


He then started an agitation throughout the country to ventilate 
his grievances, and in 1875 elected to parliament for Stoke; 
but no member would introduce him when he took his seat. 
Dr Kenealy, as he was always called, gradually ceased to 
attract attention, and on the 16th of April 1880 he died in 
London. He published a great quantity of verse, and also of 
somewhat mystical theology. His second daughter. Dr Arabella 
Kenealy, besides practising aa a physician, wrote some clever 
novels. 

keng tong. the most extensive of the Shan States in the 
province of Burma. It is in the southern Shan Stales’ charge 
and lies almost entirely east of the Salween river. The area of 
the state is rather over 12,000 sq. m. It is bounded N. by the 
states of Mang Ldn, Mong Lem and Keng Hung (Hsip Hsawng 
Pannfi), the two latter under Chinese control; E. by the Mekong 
river, on the farther side of which is French Lao territory ; S. by 
the Siamese Shan States, and W. in a general way by the Salween 
river, though it overlaps it in some places. The state is known 
to the Chinese as Ming King, and was frequently called by the 
Burmese “ the 32 cities of the Gon ” (Hkon). King Tung has 
expanded very considerably since the establishment of British 
control, by the inclusion of the districts of Hsen Yawt, Hsen 
Mawng, Mong Hsat, Mong Pu, and the cis-Mekong portions of 
King Cheng, which in Burmese times were separate charges. 
The “ classical ” name of the state is Khemarata or Khemarata 
Tungkapuri. About 63 % of the area lies in the basin of the 
Mekong river and 37 % in the Salween drainage area. The 
watershed is a high and generally continuous range. Some of 
its peaks rise to over 7000 ft., and the elevation is nowhere much 
below 5000 ft. Parallel to this successive hill ranges run north 
and south. Mountainous country so greatly predominates 
that the scattered valleys are but as islands in a sea of nigged 
hills. The chief rivers, tributaries of the Salween, are the Nam 
Hka, the Hwe Long, Nam Pu, and the Nam Hsim. The first 
and last are very considerable rivers. The Nam Hka rises in 
the Wa or Vu states, the Nam HsIm on the watershed range in 
the centre of the state. Rocks and rapids make both unnavi- 
gable, but much timber goes down the Nam Hsim. The lower 
part of both rivers forms the boundary of King Tung state. 
The chief tributaries of the Mekong are the Nam Nga, the Nam 
Lwe, the Nam Yawng, Nam Lin, Nam Hdk and Nam Kok. Of 
these the chief is the Nam Lwe, which is navigable in the interior 
of the state, but enters the Mekong by a gorge broken up by 
rocks. The Nam Lin and the Nam K6k are also considerable 
streams. The lower course of the latter passes by Chieng Rai 
in Siamese territory. The lower Nam Hok or Me Huak lorms 
the boundary with Siam. 

The existence of minerals was reported by the sawbwa, or chief, 
to Francis Gamier in 1867, but none is worke<l or located. Gold 
is washed in most of the streams. Teak forests exist in Mdng Pu 
and M6ng Hsat, and the sawbwa works them as government con- 
tracts. One-third of the price realized from the sue of the logs at 
Moulmein is retained as &e government royalty. There are teak 
forests also in the Mekong drainage area in the south of the state, but 
there is only a local market for the timber. Rice, as elsewhere in 
the Shan States, is the chief crop. Next to it is sugar-cane, grown 
both as a field crop and in gardens. Earth-nuts and tobacco are the 
only other field crops in the valleys. On the hills, besides rice, cotton, 
poppy and tea are the chief crops. The tea is carelessly grown, badly 
prepared, and only consumed locally. A great deal of garden pro- 
duce is raised in the valleys, especially near the capital. The state 
is rich in cattle, and exports them to the country west of the Salween. 
Cotton and opium are exported in large quantities, the former en- 
tirely to China, a good deal of the latter to northern Siam, which also 
takes shoes and sandals. Tea is carried through westwards from 
Keng Hfing, and silk from the Siamese Shan States. Cotton and 
silk weaving are dying out as industries. Large quantities of shoes 
and sandals are made of buffalo and bullock hide, with Chinese felt 
^pers and soft iron hobnails. There is a good de^ of pottery work. 
Tne chief work in iron is the manufacture of guns, which has been 
carried on for many years in certain villages of the Sam Tao district. 
The gun barrels and springs arc rude but effective, though not very 
durable. The revenue of the state is collected as the Burmese 
thathameda, a rude system of income-tax. From 1890, when the state 
made its submission, the annual tributary offerings made in Burmese 
times were continued to the British government, but in 1894 th^e 
offerings were converted into tribute. For the quinquennisd period 
1903-1908 the state paid Rs. 30,000 (I2000) annually. 
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The population of the state was enumerated for the first time in 
1901, givmg a total of 190,698. According to an estimate made by 
Mr G. C. Stirling, the political officer in charge of the state, in 1897- 
1898, of the various tribes of Shans, the Hkfin and Lu contribute 
about 36,000 each, the western Shans 32,000, the Lem and Lao Shans 
about 7000, and the Chinese Shans about 5000. Of the hill tribes, the 
Kaw or Aka are the most homogeneous with 22,000, but probably 
the Wa (or Vft), dis^ised under various tribal names, are at least 
equally numerous. Nominal Buddhists make up a total of 133,400, 
and the remainder are classed as animists. Spirit-worship is, how- 
ever, very conspicuously prevalent amongst ail classes even of the 
Shans. The present sawbwa or chief received his patent from the 
British government on the 9th of February 1897. The early history 
of Kfing Tfing is very obscure, but Burmese infiuence seems to have 
been m^ntained since the latter half, at any rate, of the i6th century. 
The Chinese made several attempts to subdue the state, and appear 
to have taken the capital in 1765-66, but were driven, out by the 
united Shan and Burmese troops. The same fate seems to have 
attended the first Siamese invasion of 1804. The second and third 
Siamese invasions, in 1852 and 1854, resulted in great disaster to the 
invaders, though the capital was invested for a time. 

Kfing TQng, the capital, is situated towards the southern end of a 
valley about 12 m. long and with an average breadth of 7 m. The 
town is surrounded by a brick wall and moat about 5 m. round. 
Only the central and northern portions are much built over. Pop. 
(1901), 5695. It is the most considerable town in the British Shan 
States. In the dry season crowds attend the market held according 
to Shan custom every five days, and numerous caravans come from 
China. The military po.st formerly was 7 m. west of the town, at 
the foot of the watershed nange. At first the headquarters of a 
regiment was stationed there; this was reduced to a wing, and 
recently to military police. The site was badly chosen and proved 
very unhealthy, and the headquarters both military and civil have 
been transferred to Loi Ngwe Ldng, a ridge 6500 ft. above sea-level 
12 m. south of the capital. The rainfall probably averages between 
50 and 60 in. for the year. The temperature seems to rise to nearly 
100® F. during the hot weather, falling 30® or more during the night. 
In the cold weather a temperature of 40® or a few degrees more or 
less appears to be the lowest experienced. The plain in which the 
capital stands has an altitude of 3000 ft. (J. G. Sc.) 

KENILWORTH, a market town in the Rugby parliamentary 
division of Warwickshire, England; pleasantly situated on a 
tributar}^ of the Avon, on a branch of the London & North- 
Western railway, 99 m. N.W. from L<jndon. Pop. of urban 
district (1901), 4544. The town is only of importance from its 
antiquarian interest and the magnificent ruins of its old castle. 
The walls originally enclosed an area of 7 acres. The principal 
portions of the building remaining are the gatehouse, now used 
as a dwelling-house; uiesar’s tower, the only portion built by 
Geoffrey de Clinton now extant, with massive walls 16 ft. thick; 
the Merwyn’s tower of Scott’s Kenilworth] the great hall built 
by John of Gaunt with windows of very beautiful design; and 
the Leicester buildings, which are in a very ruinous condition. 
Not far from the castle are the remains of an Augustinian 
monastery founded in 1122, and afterwards made an abbey. 
Adjoining the abbey is the parish church of St Nicholas, restored 
in 1865, a structure of mixed architecture, containing a fine 
Norman doorway, which is supposed to have been the entrance 
of the former abbey church. 

Kenilworth (Chinewrde, Kenillewurda, Kinelingworihe, Kent- 
lord, Killingworth) is said to have been a member of Stonc- 
leigh before the Norman Conquest and a possession of the Saxon 
kings, whose royal residence there was destroyed in the wars 
between Edward and Canute. The town was granted by 
Henry I. to Geoffrey de Clinton, a Norman who built the castle 
round which the whole history of Kenilworth centres. He also 
founded a monastery here about 1122. Geoffrey’s grand.son 
released his right to King John, and the castle remained with 
the Crown until Henry III. granted it to Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester. The famous ** Dictum de Kenilworth ” was 
proclaimed here in 1266. After the battle of Evesham the rebel 
forces rallied at the castle, which, after a siege of six months, was 
surrendered by Henry de Hastings, the governor, on account of 
the scarceness of food and of the pestilent disease ” which 
raged there. The king then granted it to his son Edmund. 
Through John of Gaunt it came to Henry IV. and was granted 
by Elaabeth in 1562 to Robert Dudley, afterwards earl of 
Lwcester, but on his death in 1588 again merged in the posses- 
sions of the Crown. The earl spent large sums on restoring the 
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castle and grounds, and here in July 1575 he entertained Queen 
Elizabeth at excessive cost,” as described in Scott’s Kenil- 
worth. On the queen’s first entry ** a small floating island 
illuminated by a great variety of torches . . . made its appiear- 
ance upon the lake,” upon which, clad in silks, were the I^dy of 
the Lake and two nymphs waiting on her, and for the several 
days of her stay ” rare shews and sports were there exercised.” 
During the civil wars the castle was dismantled by the soldiers of 
Cromwell and was from that time abandoned to decay. The only 
mention of Kenilworth as a borough occurs in a charter of 
Henry I. to Geoffrey de Clinton and in the charters of Henry 1 . 
and Henry II. to the church of St Mary of Kenilworth confirming 
the grant of lands made by Geoffrey to this church, and mention- 
ing that he kept the land in which his castle was situated and 
also land for making his borough, park and fishpond. The 
town possesses large tanneries. 

KENITES, in the Bible a tribe or clan of the south of 
Palestine, closely associated with the Amalekitcs, whose hostility 
towards Israel, however, it did not share. On this account Saul 
spared them when bidden by Yahweh to destroy Amalek; 
David, too, whilst living in Judah, appears to have been on 
friendly terms with them (1 Sam. xv. 6; xxx. 29). Moses himself 
married into a Kenite family (Judges i. 16), and the variant 
tradition would seem to show that the Kenites were only a 
branch of the Midianites (see Jethro, Midi an). Jael, the 
slayer of Sisera (see Deborah), was the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, who lived near Kadesh in Naphtali; and the appear- 
ance of the clan in this locality may be explained from the 
nomadic habits of the tribe, or else as a result of the northward 
movement in which at least one other clan or tribe took part (see 
Dan). There is an obscure allusion to their destruction in an 
appendage to the oracles of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 21 scq., see 
G. B. Gray, Intern. Cril. Comm. p. 376); and with this, the only 
unfavourable reference to them, may perhaps be associated the 
curse of Cain. Although some connexion with the name of 
Cain is probable, it is difficult, however, to explain the curse 
(for one view, see Levites). More important is the prominent 
part played by the Kenite (or Midianite)father-in-law of Moses, 
who.se help and counsel are related in Exod. xviii.; and if, as 
seems probable, the Rechabites (q.v.) were likewise of Kenite 
origin (i Chron. ii. 55), this obscure tribe had evidently an 
important part in shaping the religion of Israel, 

See on this question, Hebrew Religion, ami Budde, Religion of 
Israel to the Exile^ vol. i,; G. A. Barton, Semitic Origins, pp. 272 
sqq.; I-. B. Paton, Biblical World (1906, July and August). On 
the migration of the Kenites into Palestine (cf. Num. x. 29 with 
Judges!. x6), see Caleb, Genesis, Jerahmeel, Judah. (S. A. C.) 

KENMORE, a village and parish of Perthshire, Scotland, 6 m. 
W. of Aberfeldy. Pop. of parish (1901), 1271. It is situated 
at the foot of Loch Tay, near the point where the river Tay 
leaves the lake. Taymouth Castle, the seat of the Marquess 
of Breadalbane, stands near the base of Drummond Hill in a 
princely park through which flows the Tay. It is a stately four- 
storeyed edifice with comer towers and a central pavilion, and 
was built in i8oi (the west wing being added in 1842) on the site 
of the mansion erected in 1580 for Sir Colin Campbell of Glen- 
orchy. The old house was called Balloch (Gaelic, bealach, “ the 
outlet of a lake ”), Two miles S.W. of Kenmore are the Falls of 
the Acham, 80 ft, high. When Wordsworth and his sister 
visited them in 1803 the grotto at the cascade was fitted up to 
represent a ** hermit’s mossy cell,” At the village of Fortingall, 
on the north side of Loch Tay, are the shell of a yew conjectured 
to be 3000 years old and the remains of a Roman camp. Glen- 
lyon House was the home of Campbell of Glenlyon, chief agent 
in the massacre of Glencoe. At Garth, 2J m. N.E., are the 
ruins of an ancient castle, said to have been a stronghold of 
Alexander Stewart, the Wolf of Badenoch (1343-1405), in close 
proximity to the modem mansion built for Sir Donald Currie. 

KENMURE, WILLIAM GORDON, 6th viscount (d. 1716), 
Jacobite leader, son of Alexander, sth viscount (d. 1698), was 
descended from the same family as Sir John Gordon of Loch- 
invat (d. 1604), whose grandson, Sir John Gordon (d. 1634), was 
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created Viscount Kenmure in 1633. The family had generally 
adhered to the Presbyterian cause, but Robert, the 4th viscount, 
had been excepted from the amnesty granted to the Scottish 
royalists in 1654, and the sth viscount, who had succeeded his 
kinsman Robert in 1663, after some vacillation, had joined the 
court of the exiled Stuarts. The 6th viscoimt\s adherence to the 
Pretender in 1715 is said to have been due to his wife Maiy 
DalzeTl (d. 1776), sister of Robert, 6th earl of Carnwath. He 
raised the royal standard of Scotland at T^chmaben on the 12th 
of October 1715, and was joined by about two hundred gentle- 
men, with Carnwath, William Maxwell, 5th earl of Nithsdale, 
and George Seton, 5th earl of Wintoun. This small force 
received some additions before Kenmure reached Hawick, 
where he learnt the news of the English rising. He effected 
a junction with Thomas Forster and James Kadclyffe, 3rd earl 
of Derwentwater, at Rothbury. Their united forces of some 
fourteen hundred men, after a series of rather aimless marches, 
halted at Kelso, where they were reinforced by a brigade und(ir 
William Mackintosh. Threatened by an English army under 
General George ('arpenter, they evcmtually crossed the English 
border to join the Lancashire Jacobites, and the command was 
taken over by Forster. Kenmure was taken prisoner at Preston 
on the 13th of November, and was sent to the Tower. In the 
following January he was tried with other Jacobite noblemen 
before the' House of Lords, when he pleaded guilty , and ap{>ealed 
to the king’s mercy. Immediately before his execution on 
Tower Hill on the 24th of February he reiterated his belief in the 
claims of the Pretender. His estates and titles were forfeited, 
but in T824 an act of parliament repealed the forfeiture, and his 
direct descendant, John Gordon (1750-1840), became Viscount 
Kenmure. On the death of the succeeding peer, Adam, 8th 
viscount, without issue in 1847, the title became dormant. 

KENNEDY, the name of a famous and powerful Scottish 
family long settled in Ayrshire, derived probably from the name 
Kenneth. Its chief seat is at Culzean, or Colzoan, near Maybole 
in Ayrshire. 

A certain Duncan who became earl of Carrick early in the 
13th century is jiossibly an ancestor of the Kennedys, but a 
more certain ancestor is John Kennedy of Dunure, who obtained 
Cassillis and other lands in Ayrshire about 1350. John’s 
descendant, Sir James Kennedy, married Mary, a daughter of 
King Robert ill. and their son, Sir Gilbert Kennedy, was 
created Lord Kennedy before 1458. Another son was James 
Kennedy {c, 1406-1465), bishop of St Andrews from 1441 until 
his death in July 1465. The bishop founded and endowed St 
Salmtor’s college at St Andrews and built a large and famous 
ship called the ** St Salvator.” Andrew Lang {History of 
Scotlandy vol. i.) says of him, “ The chapel whicL he built for 
his college is still thronged by the scarlet gowns of his students ; 
his arms endure on the oaken doors ; the beautiful silver mace 
of his gift, wrought in Paris, and representing all orders of 
spirits in the universe, is one of the few remaining relics of 
ancient Scottish plate.” Before the bishop had begun to assist 
in ruling Scotland, a kinsman, Sir Hugh Kennedy, had helped 
Joan of Arc to drive the Engli^ from France. 

One of Gilbert Kennedy's sons wan the poet, Walter Kennedy 
grandson David, third Lord Kennedy (killed at 
Flodden, 1513), was created earl of Cassillis before 1510; David’s 
sister Janet Kennedy was one of the mistresses of James IV. 
The earl was succeeded by his son Gilbert, a prominent figure in 
the history of Scotland from 1513 until he was killed at Prestwick 
on the 22nd of December 1527. His son Gilbert, the 3rd earl 
{c. 1517-1558X was educated by George Buchanan, and was a 
prisoner in England after the rout of Solway Moss in 1542. 
He was soon released and was lord high treasurer of Scotland 
from 1554 to 1558, although he had been intriguing with the 
English and had offered to kill Cardinal Beaton m the interests 
of Henry VIIL He died somewhat mysteriously at Dieppe 
late in 1558 when returning from Paris, where he had attended 
the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots and the dauphin of France. 
He was the father of rtie “ king of Carrick ” and the brother of 
Quintin Kennedy (1520-1564), abbot of Crossraguel, The 


abbot wrote several works defending the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and in 1562 had a public discussion on Idicse 
questions with John Knox, which took place at Maybole and 
lasted for three days. He died on the 22nd of August 1564. 

Gilbert Kennedy, 4th earl of Cassillis {c, 1541-1576), called 
the “ king of Carrick,” became a Protestant, but fought for 
Queen Mary at Langside in 1568. He is better known through 
his cruel treatment of Allan Stewart, the commendator abbot 
of Crossraguel, Stewart being badly burned by the earl’s orders 
at Dunure in 1570 in order to compel him to renounce his title 
to the abbey lands which had been seized by C^sillis. This 
“ ane werry greedy man ” died at Edinburgh in December 
1576. His son John {c. 1567-1615), who became the 5th earl, 
was lord high treasurer of Scotland in 1599 and his lifetime wit- 
nessed the culmination of a great feud between the senior and a 
younger branch of the Kennedy family. He was succeeded as 
6th earl by his nephew John {c. 1595-1668), called “ the grave 
and solemn earl.” A strong presbyterian, John was one of the 
leaders of the Scots in their resistance to Charles I. In 1643 he 
went to the Westminster Assembly of Divines and several times 
he was sent on missions to Charles I. and to Charles 11 . ; for a time 
he was lord justice general and he was a member of Cromwell’s 
House of Lords. His son, John, became the 7th earl, and one of 
his daughters, Margaret, married Gilbert Burnet, afterwards 
bishop of Salisbury. His first wife, Jean (1607-1642), daughter 
of Thomas Hamilton, 1st earl of Haddington, has been regarded 
as the heroine of the ballad “ The Gypsie Laddie,” but tliis 
identity is now completely disproved. John, the 7th earl, ” the 
heir,” says Burnet, ” to his father’s stiffness, but not to his other 
virtues,” supported the revolution of 1688 and died on the 23rd 
of July 1701; his grandson John, the Sth earl, died without sons 
in August 1759. 

The titles and estates of the Kennedys were now claimed by 
William Douglas, afterwards duke of Queensbeny, a great-grand- 
son in the female line of the 7th carl and also by Sir TThomas 
Kennedy, Bart., of Culzean, a descendant of the 3rd carl, /.<?. by 
the heir general and the heir male. In Januaiy 1762 the House 
of Lords decided in favour of the heir male, and Sir Thomas 
became the 9th earl of Cassillis. He died unmarried on the 30th 
of November 1775, and his brother David, the loth earl, also died 
unmarried on the j8th of December 1792, when the l)aronetcy 
became extinct. The earldom of Cassillis now passed to a cousin, 
Archibald Kennedy, a captain in the royal navy, whose father, 
Archibald Kennedy (d. 1763), had migrated to America in 1722 
and had become collector of customs in New York. His son, 
the nth earl, had estates in New Jersey and married an American 
heiress; in 1765 he was said to o^^^l more houses in New York 
than any one else. He died in London on the 30th of December 
1794, and was succeeded by his son Archibald (1770-1846), who 
was created Baron Ailsa in 1806 and marquess of Ailsa in 1831. 
His great-grandson Archibald (b. 1847) became 3rd marquess. 

See tlie article in vol. ii. of Sir R. Douglases Peerage of Scotland. 
edited by Sir T. B. Paul (1905). This is written Ijy Lord Ailsa 's 
son and heir, Archibald Kennedy, earl of Cassillis (b. 1872). 

KENNEDY, BENJAMIN HALL (1804-1889), English scholar, 
was born at Summer Hill, near Birmingham, on the 6th of 
November 1804, the eldest son of Rann Kennedy (1772-1851), 
who came of a branch of the Ayrshire family which had settled 
in Staffordshire. Rann Kennedy was a scholar and man of 
letters, several of whose sons rose to distinction. B. H. 
Kennedy was educated at Birmingham and Shrewsbury 
schools, and St John’s College, Cambridge. After a brilliant 
university career he was elected fellow and classical lecturer of 
St John’s College in 1828. Two years later he became an assis- 
tant master at Harrow, whence he went to Shrewsbury as head- 
master in 1836. He retained this post until 1866, the thirty 
years of his rule being marked by a long series of successes won 
by his pupils, chiefly in classics. When he retired from Shrews- 
bury a large sum was collected as a testimonial to him, and 
devoted partly to the new school buildings and partly to the 
founding of a Latin professorship at Cambridge. The first two 
occupants of the chair were both Kennedy’s old pupils, H. A. J. 
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Munro and J. E. B. Mayor. In 1867 he was Seated regius pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge and canon of Ely. From 1870 to 
1880 he was a member of the committee for the revision of the 
New Testament, He was an enthusiastic advocate for the 
admission of women to a university education, and took a promi- 
nent part in the establishment of Newnham and Girton colleges. 
He was also a keen politician of liberal sympathies. He died 
near Torquay on the 6th of April 1889. Among a number of 
classical school-books published by him are two, a Public School 
iMtin Primer and Public School Latin Grammar, which were for 
long in use in nearly all English schools. 

His other chief works are : Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus (2nd 
cd., 1885); Aristophanes, Birds (1874); Aeschylus, Agamemnon 
(2nd ed., 1882), with introduction, metrical translation and 
notes; a commentary on Virgil (^rd ed., 1881); and a translation 
of Plato, Theaeteius (1881). He contributed largely to the collec- 
tion known as Sabrinae Corolla, and published a collection of 
verse in Greek, Latin and English under the title of Between 
Whiles (2nd ed., 1882), with many autobiographical details. 

His brother, Charles Rann Kennedy (1808-1867), was 
educated at Shrewsbury school and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as senior classic (1831). He then became 
a barrister. From 1849-1856 he was professor of law at 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. As adviser to Mrs Swinfen, 
the plaintiff in the celebrated will case Swinfen w. Swinfen 
(1856), he brought an action for remuneration for professional 
services, but the verdict given in his favour at Warwick 
assizes was set aside by the Court of Common Pleas, on the 
gn)und that a barrister could not sue for the recovery of his fees. 
ITie excellence of Kennedy’s scholarship is abundantly proved 
by his translation of the orations of Demosthenes (1852-1863, in 
Bohn’s Classical Library), and his blank verse translation of the 
works of Virgil (iS6j). He was also the author of New Rules 
for Pleading (2 t\6 ed., 1841) and A Treatise on Anmities (1846). 
He died in Birmingham on the 17th of December 1867. 

Another brother. Rev. William James Kennedy (1814-1891), 
was a prominent educationalist, and the father of Lord Justice 
Sir William Rann Kennedy (b. 1846), himself a distinguished 
Cambridge scholar. 

KENNEDY, THOMAS FRANCIS (1788-1879), Scottish politi- 
cian, was bom near Ayr in 1788. He studied for the bar .'uid 
became advocate in iSn, Having been elected M.P. for the 
Ayr burghs in 1818, he devoted the greater part of his life 
to the promotion of Liberal reforms. In 1820 he married the 
only daughter of Sir Samuel Romilly. He was greatly assisted 
by Lord Cockbura, then Mr Henry Cockburn, and a volume of 
coTresj>onden(:e published by Kennedy in 1874 forms a curious 
and interesting record of the a^nsultations of the two friends on 
measures which they regarded as requisite for the political 
regeneration of their native country. One of the first measures 
to which he directed his attention was the withdrawal of the 
power of nominating juries from the judges, and the imparting 
of a right of peremptory challenge to p^Msoners, Among other 
subjects were the improvement of the parish schools, of pauper 
administration, and of several of the (X)rrupt forms of legal pro- 
cedure which then prevailed. In the construction of the Scottish 
Reform Act Kennedy took a prominent part; indeed he and 
Lord Cockburn may almost be re^rded as its authors. After 
the accession of the Whigs to office in 1832 he held various impor- 
tant offices in the ministry, and most of the measures of reform 
for Scotland, such as burgh reform, the improvements in the 
law of entail, and the reform of the sheriff courts, owed much to 
his sagacity and energy. In 1837 he went to Ireland as pay- 
master of civil services, and set himself to the promotion of 
various measures of reform. Kennedy retired from office 
in 1854, but continued to take keen interest in political affairs, 
and up to his death in 1879 ^ l?reat part in both county 

and parish business. He had a stem love of justice, and 
a determined hatred of everything savouring of jobbery or 
di shone sty. 

KENNEDY, WAl/TBR (r. 1460-^. 1508), Scottish p<^t, was 
the third son of Gilbert, ist Lord Kennedy. He matriculated 
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at Glasgow University in 1475 took his M.A, degm in 1478. 
In 1481 he was one of four examiners in liis university, and in 
1492 he acted as depute for his nephew, the hereditary bailie of 
Garrick. He is best known for his share in the Flyting with 
Dunbar {q,v,). In this coarse combat of wits Dunbar taunts his 
rival with his Highland speech (the poem is an expression of 
Gaelic and “ Inglis,” ix, English, antagonisinj; and implies that 
he had been involved in treason, and had disguised himself 
as a beggar in Galloway. With the exception of this share in 
the Flyting Kennedy’s poems arc chiefly religious in character. 
They include The Praise of Aige, Ane Agit Manis Invective 
against Mouth Thankless, Ane BdLai in Praise of Our Lady, The 
Passion of Christ and Pious Counsale. I'hey are printed in the 
rare supplement to David Laing’s edition of William Dunbar 
(1834), and they have been re-edited by Dr J. SeWpper in the 
proceedings of the Kais. Akad. der Wissenschkften (Vienna). 

Sec also the prolegomena in the Scottish Text Society’s edition 
of Dunbar; and (for the life) Htcaira's edition of the Historic of the 
Kennedies (1B30). 

KENNEL, a small hut or shelter for a dog, also extended to a 
group of buildings for a pack of hounds (see Doc). The word is 
apparently from a Norman-French kenil (tliis form does not 
occur, but is seen in the Norman kinet, a little dog), modem 
French chenil, from popular Latin canile, place for a dog, canis, 
ijf. ovile, sheep-cote. The word kennel,” a gutter, a drain in 
a street or road, is a corruption of the Middle English canel, 
cannel, in modem English “ cJmnnel,” from L'ltin ranalis, 
canal. 

KENNETH, the name of two kings of the Scots. 

Kenneth L, MacAlpin (d. c. 860), often described as the first 
king of Scotland (kingdom of Scone), was the son of the Alpin, 

I called king of the Scots, who had been slain by the Piets in 832 
whilst endeavouring* to assert his claim to the Pictish 
throne. On the death of his father, Kenneth is said to have 
succ.eeded him in the kingdom of the Scots. The region of his 
rule is matter of conjecture, though Galloway seem.s the most 
prol^ble suggestion, in which case lie prolwibly led a piratic host 
against the Piets. On the father’s side he wa.s descMSinded from the 
Conall Gabhrain of the old J>alriadic Scottish kingdom, and the 
claims of father and son to the Pictish throne were probably 
through female descent. Their chief support seems to have 
been found in Fife. In the seventh year of his reign 
(839 or 841) he took advantage of the effects of a Danish 
invasion of the Pictish kingdom to attack the remaining 
Piets, whom he finally subdued in 844 or 846. In 846 or 848 
he transported the relics of St Columba to a church which he 
had constructed at Scone. He is said also to have carried out 
six invasions of Northumbria, in the course of which he burnt 
Dunbar and took Melrose. According to the Scalacronica of 
Sir Thomas Gray he drove the Angles and Britons over the Tweed, 
reduced the land as far as that river, and first called his kingdom 
Scotland. In hi.s reign there appears to have been a .serious 
invasion by Danish pirates, in which Cluny and Dunkeld were 
burnt. He died in 860 or 862, after u reign of twenty-eight 
years, at Forteviot and was buried at Iona. The double dates 
are due to a contest of authorities. Twenty-eight years is the 
accepted length of his reign, and according to the chronicle of 
Henry of Huntingdon it began in 832. The Pictish (Thronicle, 
however, gives Tuesday, the 13th of February as the day, and 
this suits 862 only, in which case his reign would begin 
in 834, 

Kenneth II. (d. 995), son of Malcolm I., king of Alban, 
succeeded Cuilean, son of Indulph, who had been slain by the 
Britons of Strathclyde in 971 in l^thian. Kenneth began his 
reign by ravaging the British kingdom, but he lost a large part 
of his force on the river Comag. Soon afterwards he attacked 
Eadulf, earl of the northern half of Northumbria, and ravaged 
the whole of his territory. He fortified the fords of the Forth as 
a defence against the Britons and again invaded Northumbria, 
carrying off the earl’s son. About this time he gave the city of 
Brechin to the church. In 977 he is said to have slain Amlaiph 
or Olaf, son of Indulph, king of Alban, perhaps a rival claimant 
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to the throne. According to the English chroniclers, Kenneth 
paid homage to King Edgar for the cession of Lothian, but these 
statements arc probably due to the controversy as to the posi- 
tion of Scotland. The mormaers, or chiefs, of Kenneth were 
engaged throughout his reign in a contest with Sigurd the Nor- 
wegian, earl of Orkney, for the possession of Caithness and the 
northern district of Scotland as far south as the Spey. In this 
struggle the Scots attained no permanent success. In 995 
Kenneth, whose strength like that of the other kings of his 
branch of the house of Kenneth MacAlpin lay chiefly north of 
the Tay, was slain treacherously by his own subjects, according 
to the later chroniclers at Fettercairn in the Mearns through an 
intrigue of Finvela, daughter of the earl of Angus. He was 
buried at Iona. 

See Chronicles of the Piets and Scots ^ eel. W, F. Skene (Edinburgh, 
1807), and W. F, Skene, Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 1876). 

KENNETT, WHITE (1660-1728), English bishop and anti- 
quary, was born at Dover in August 1660. He was educated 
at Westminster school and at St Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, where, 
while an undergraduate, he published several translations of 
Latin works, including Erasmus In Praise of Folly. In 1685 
he became vicar of Ambrosden, Oxfordshire. A few years after- 
wards he returned to Oxford as tutor and vice-principal of St 
Edmund’s Hall, where he gave considerable impetus to the study 
of antiquities. George Hickes gave him lessons in Old English. 
In 169s he published Parochial Antiquities. In 1700 he became 
rector of St Botolph’s, Aldgate, London, and in 1701 archdeacon 
of Huntingdon. For a eulogistic sermon on the first duke of 
Devonshire he was in 1707 recommended to the deanery of 
Peterborough. He afterwards joined the Low Church party, 
strenuously opposed the Sacheverel movement, and in the 
Bangorian controversy supported with great zeal and consider- 
able bitterness the side of Bishop Hoadly. His intimacy with 
Charles Trimnell, bishop of Norwich, who was high in favour 
with the king, secured for him in 1718 the bishopric of Peter- 
borough. He died at Westminster in December 1728. 

Kennett published in 1698 an edition of Sir Henry Spelman’s 
History of Sacrilege, and he was the author of fifty-seven printed 
works, chiefly tracts and sermons. He wrote the third volume 
(Charles I. -Anne) of the composite Compleat History of England 
(1706), and a more detailed and valuable Register and Chronicle of 
the Restoration. He was much interested in the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

The Life of Bishop White Kennett, by the Kev. William Newton 
(anonymous), appeared in 1730. See also Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, and I. Disraeli's Calamities of Atdhors. 

KENNEY, JAMES (1780-1849), English dramatist, was the 
son of James Kenney, one of the founders of Boodles* Club in 
London. His first play, a farce called Raising the Wind (1803), 
was a success owing to the popularity of the character of 
“ Jeremy Diddler.” Kenney produced more than forty dramas 
and operas between 1803 and 1845, and many of his pieces, in 
which Mrs Siddons, Madame Vestris, Foote, Lewis, Liston and 
other leading players appeared from time to time, enjoyed a 
considerable vogue. His most popular play was Sweethearts and 
Wives, produced at the Haymarket theatre in 1823, and several 
limes aherwards revived; and among the most successful of his 
other works were : False Alarms (1807), a comic opera with music 
by Braham; Love, Law and Physic (1812); Spring and Autumn 
(1827); The Illustrious Stranger, or Married on^ (1^27); 

Masaniello (1829); The Sicilian Vespers, a tragedy (1840). 
Kenney, who numbered Charles Lamb and &mucl Rogers among 
his friends, died in London on the 25th of July 1849. married 
the widow of the dramatist Thomas Holcroft, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters. 

His second son, Charles Lamb Kenney (1823-1881), made 
a name as a journalist, dramatist and miscellaneous writer. 
Commencing life as a clerk in the General Post Office in London, 
he joined the staS of The Times, to which paper he contributed 
dramatic criticism. In 1856, having been called to the bar, he 
tecame secretary to Ferdinand de llesseps, and in 1857 he pub- 
lished The Gates of the East in support of the projected construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal. Kenney wrote the words for a number 


of light operas, and was the author of several popular songs, 
the best known of which were Soft and Low ” (1865) and 
“The Vagabond** (1871). He also published a Memoir of 
M. W. Bof/tf (1875), and translated the Correspondence ol Balzac. 
He included Thackeray and Dickens among his friends in a 
literary coterie in which he enjoyed the reputation of a wit and 
an accomplished writer of vers de sociitL He died in London on 
the 25th of August 1881. 

See lohn Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, iddo^iSjo, 
vols. vii. and viii. (10 vols., Xx>ndon, 1832); P. W. Clayden, Rogers 
and his Contemporaries (2 vols., London, 1889); Diet, National Biog, 

KENNGOTT, GUSTAV ADOLPH (i8i8-i897)> Cierman 
mineralogist, was born at Breslau on the 6th of January 1818. 
After being employed in the Hofmineralien Cabinet at Vienna, 
he became professor of mineralogy in the university of Zurich. 
He was distinguished for his researches on mineralogy, crystallo- 
graphy and petrology. He died at Lugano on the 7th of 
March 1897. 

Publications. — Lehrbuch der reinen Krystallographie {1S46) ; 
Lekrbuch der Mineralogie (1852 and 1857; 5th ed., 1880); Ubersicht 
der Resultate mineralogischer Forschungen in den Jahren /S44-/S6S 
(7 vols., 1852-1868); l>ie Minerale der Schweiz (1866); Elemente der 
Petrographie ( 1 868) . 

KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN (1718-1783), English divine and 
Hebrew scholar, was born at Totnes, Devonshire, on the 4th of 
April 1718. He succeeded his father as master of a charity 
school, but by the liberality of friends he was enabled to go to 
Wadham College, Oxford, in 1744, where he distinguished him- 
self in Hebrew and divinity. While an undergraduate he 
published two dissertations. On the Tree of Life in Paradise, with 
some Observations on the Fall of Man, and On the Oblations of Cain 
and Abel (2nd cd., 1747), which procured him the honour of a 
bachelor’s degree before the statutory time. In 1747 he was 
elected fellow of Exeter College, and in 1750 he took his degree 
of M.A. In 1764 he was made a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in 1767 keeper of the Radclifle Library. He was also 
canon of Christ Church (1770) and rector of Culham (1753), in 
Oxfordshire, and was subsequently presented to the living of 
Menheniot, Cornwall, which he was unable to visit and resigned 
two years before his death. He died at Oxford on the i8th of 
September 1783. 

His chief work is the Veins Testamentum hebraicum cum variis 
lectionibus (2 vols. fol., Oxford, 1776-1780). Before this appeared 
he had written two dissertations entitled The State of the Printed 
Hebrew Text of the Old Testament considered, published respectively 
in 1753 and 1759, which were designed to combat the then current 
ideas as to the “absolute integrity" of the received Hebrew text. 
The first contains "a comparison of i Chron. xi. with 2 Sam, v, and 
xxiii. and observations on seventy MSS., with an extract of mistakes 
and various readings"; the second defends the claims of the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, assails the correctness of the printed copies of the 
Chaldee paraphrase, gives an account of Hebrew MSS. of the Bible 
known to be extant, and catalogues one hundred MSS. preserved in 
the British Museum and in the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge. 
In 17O0 he issued his proposals for collating all Hebrew MSS. of date 
prior to the invention ol printing. Subscriptions to the amount 
of nearly 10,000 were obtained, and many learned men addressed 
themselves to the work of collation, Bruns of Helmstadt making 
himself specially useful as regarded MSS. in Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy. Between 1760 and 1769 ten " annual accounts " of the 
progress of the work were given; in its course 615 Hebrew MSS. and 
52 printed editions of the Bible were either wholly or partially 
collated, and use was also made (but often very perfunctorily) of 
the quotations in the Talmud. The materials thus collected, when 
properly arranged and made ready for the press, extended to 30 vols. 
fol. The text finally followed in printing was that of Van der 
Hooght — ^unpointed however, the points having been disregarded 
in collation — and the various readings were printed at the foot of 
the page. The Samaritan Pentateuch stands alongside the Hebrew 
in parallel columns. The Dissertatio generalis, appended to the 
second volume, contains an account of the MSS. and other authori- 
ties collated, and also a review of the Hebrew text, divided into 
periods, and beginning with the formation of the Hebrew canon after 
the return of the Jews from the exile. Kennicott's great work was 
in one sense a failure. It yielded no materials of value for the 
emendation of the received text, and by disregarding the vowel 
points overlooked the one thing in which some result (grammatical 
if not critical) might have been derived from collation of Massoretic 
MSS. But the negative result of the publication and of the Varia 
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lectiones of De Rossi, published some years later, was important. 
It showed that the Hebrew text can be emended only by the use of 
the versions aided by conjecture. 

Kennicott's work was ^rpetuated by his widow, who founded 
two university scholarships at Oxford for the study of Hebrew. 
The fund yields an income of £200 per annum. 

KENNINGTON, a district in the south of London, England, 
within the municipal borough of Lambeth. There was a royal 
palace here until the reign of Henry VII. Kennington Common, 
now represented by Kennington Park, was the site of a gallows 
until the end of the i8th century, and was the meeting-place 
appointed for the great Chartist demonstration of the loth of 
April 1848. Kennington Oval i.s the ground of the Surrey 
County Cricket Club» (See Lambeth.) 

KENORA (formerly Rat Portage), a town and port of entry 
in Ontario, Canada, and the chief town of Rainy River district, 
situated at an altitude of 1087 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1891), 
1806; (1901), 5222. It is 133 m. by rail east of Winnipeg, on 
the Canadian Pacific railway, and at the outlet of the Lake of 
the Woods. The Winnipeg River has at this point a fall of 16 ft., 
which^ with the lake as a reservoir, furni.shes an abundant and 
unfailing water-power. The industrial establishments comprise 
reduction works, saw-mills and flour-milJ.s, one of the latter 
being the largest in Canada. It is the distributing point for the 
gold mines of the district, and during the summer months 
steamboat communication is maintained on the lake. There is 
important sturgeon fishing. 

KENOSHA, a city and the county-seat of Kenosha county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on the S.W. shore of Lake Michigan, 35 m. S. 
of Milwaukee and 50 m. N. of Chicago. Pop, (1900), ix,6o6, 
of whom 3333 were foreign-bom; (cst. 1906), 17,061. It is 
served by the Chicago & North-Western railway, by inter- 
urban electric lines connecting with Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and by freight and passenger steamship lines on Lake Michigan. 
It has a good harbour and a considerable lake commerce. The 
city is finely situated on high bluffs above the lake, and i.s widely 
known for its healthiness. At Kenosha is the Gilbert M. 
Simmons library, with 19,300 volumes in 1908. Just south 
uf the city is Kemper Hall, a Protestant Episcopal school for 
girls, under the charge of the Sisters of St Mary, opened in 
1870 as a memorial to Jackson Kemper (1789 1870), the first 
missionary bishop (1835-1859), and the first bishop of Wis- 
consin (1854-1870) of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Among 
Kenosha’s manufactures are brass and iron beds (the Simmons 
Manufacturing Co.), mattresses, typewriters, leather and brass 
goods, wagons, and automobiles — the ** Rambler ’’ automobile 
being made at Kenosha by Thomas B. Jeffery and Co. There 
is an extensive sole-leather tannery. The total value of the 
factory product in 1905 was $12,362,600, the city ranking third 
in product value among the cities of the state. Kenosha, 
originally known as Southport, wa.s settled about 1832, organized 
as the village of Southport in 1842, and chartered in 1850 as a 
city under its present name. 

KENSETT, JOHN FREDERICK (1818-1872), American 
artist, was born in Cheshire, Connecticut, on the 22nd of March 
1818. After studying engraving he went abroad, took up 
painting, and exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, in 
184^. In 1849 he was elected to the National Academy of 
Design, New York, and in 1859 he was appointed a member of 
the committee to superintend the decoration of the United 
States Capitol at Washington, D.C. After his death the con- 
tents of his studio realized at public auction over $150,000. 
He painted landscapes more or less in the manner of the Hudson 
River School. 

KENSINGTON9 a western metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded N.E. by Paddington, and the city of West- 
minster, S.E. by Chelsea, S.W. by Fulham, N.W. by Hammer- 
smith, and extending N, to the boundary of the county of 
London. Pop. (1901), 176,628. It includes the districts of 
Kensal Green (partly) in the north, Netting Hill in the north- 
central portion, Earl’s Court in the south-west, and Brompton 
in the south-east. A considerable but indefinite area adjoining 
Brompton is commonly called South Kensington; but the 


area known as West Kensington i.s within the borough of 
Fulham. 

The name appears in early forms as Chenesitun and Kenesitune, 
Its origin is obscure, and has been variously connected with a 
Saxon royal residence (King’s town), a family of the name of 
Chenesi, and the word cam, meaning wood, from the forest 
which originally covered the district and was still traceable 
in Tudor times. The most probable derivation, however, finds 
in the name a connexion with the Saxon tribe or family of 
Kensings. The history of the manor is traceable from the time 
of Edward the Confessor, and after the Conquest it was held 
of the Bishop of Coutances by Aubrey de Vere. Soon after this 
it became the absolute property of the de Veres, who were 
subsequently created earls of Oxford, The place of the manorial 
courts is preserved in the name of the modern district of Earl’s 
Court. With a few short intervals the manor continued in the 
direct line until Tudor times. There were also three sub- 
manors, one given by the first Aubrey de Vere early in the 
12th century to the Abbot of Abingdon, whence the present 
parish church is called St Mary Abbots ; while in another, 
Knotting Barnes, the origin of the name Netting Hill is found. 

The brilliant period of history for which Kensington is famous 
may be dated from the settlement of the court here by William 
III. The village, as it was then, had a reputation for healthiness 
through its gravel soil and pure atmosplicrc. A mansion stand- 
ing on the western flank of the present Kensington Gardens had 
been the seat of Heneagc Finch, Lord Chancellor and afterwards 
Earl of Nottingham. It was known as Nottingham House, but 
when bought from the second earl by William, who was desirous 
of avoiding residence in London as he suffered from asthma, it 
became known as Kensington Palace. The extensive additions 
and alterations made by Wren according to the taste of the 
King re.sulted in a severely plain edifice of brick; the orangery, 
added in Queen Anne’s time, is a better example of the same 
architect’s work. In the palace died Mary, William’s consort, 
William him.self, Anne and George II., whose wife Caroline did 
much to beautify Kensington Gardens, and formed the beautiful 
lake called the Serpentine (1733). But a higher interest attaches 
to the palace as the birthplace of Queen Victoria in 1819; 
here her accession was announced to her. By her order, 
towards the close of her life, the palace became open to the 
public. 

Modern influences, ont; of the most marked of which is the 
widespread erection of vast blocks of residential flats, have .swept 
away much that was reminiscent of the historical connexions 
of the ** old court suburb.” Kensington Square, however, lying 
south of High Street in the vicinity of St Mary Abbots church, 
still preserves some of its picturesque houses, nearly all of which 
were formerly inhabited by those attached to the court; it 
numbered among its residents Addison, Talleyrand, John Stuart 
Mill, and Green the historian. In Young Street, opening from 
the Square, Thackeray Jived for many years. His house here, 
still standing, is most commonly associated with his work, though 
he subsequently moved to Onslow S(|uare and to Palace Green. 
Another link with the past is found in Holland House, hidden 
in its beautiful park north of Kensington Road. It was built 
by Sir Walter Cope, lord of the manor, in 1607, and obtained its 
present name on coming into the possession of Henry Rich, earl 
of Holland, through his marriage with Cope’s daughter. He 
extended and beautified the mansion. General Fairfax and 
General Lambert are mentioned as occupants after his death, and 
later the property was let, William Penn of Pennsylvania being 
among those who leased it. Addison, marrying the widow of 
the 6th earl, lived here until his death in 1719. During the 
tenancy of Henry Fox, third I^rd Holland (1773--1840), the 
house gained a European reputation as a meeting-place of states- 
men and men of letters. The formal gardens of Holland Hou.se 
are finely laid out, and the rooms of the house are both beautiful 
in themselves and enriched with collections of pictures, china 
and tapestries. Famous houses no longer standing were Camp- 
den House, in the district north-west of the parish church, 
formerly known as the Gravel Pits; and Gore House, on the site 
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of the present Albert Hall, the residence of William Wilberforce, 
and later of the countess of Blessington. 

The parish church of St Mary Abbots, High Street, occupies 
an ancient site, but was built from the designs of Sir Gilbert 
Scott in 1869. It is in Decorated style, and has one of the loftiest 
spires in England. In the north the borough includes the 
cemetery of Kensal Green (with the exception of the Roman 
Catholic portion, which is in the borough of Hammersmith); it 
was opened in 1838, and great numbers of eminent persons are 
buried here. The Roman Catholic church of Our Lady of 
Victories lies close to Kensington Road, and in Brompton Road 
is the Orator)^ of St Philip Neri, a fine building with richly 
decorated interior, noted for the beauty of its musical services, 
as is the Carmelite Church in Church Street. St Charles’s Roman 
Catholic College (for boys), near the north end of Ladbroke 
Grove, was founded by Cardinal Manning in 1863; the buildings 
are now used as a training centre for Catholic school mistresses. 
Of secular institutions the principal arc the museums in South 
Kensington. The Victoria and Albert, commonly called the 
South Kensington, Museum contains various exhibits divided 
into sections, and includes the buildings of the Royal College of 
Science. Close by is the Natural History Museum, in a great 
building by Alfred Waterhouse, opened as a branch of the 
British Museum in 1880. Near this stood Cromwell House, 
erroneously considered to have been the residence of Oliver 
Cromwell, the name of which survives in the adjacent Cromwell 
Road. In Kensington Gardens, near the upper end of Exhibi- 
tion Road, which separates the two museums, was held the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, the hall of which is preserved as the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. The greater part of the gardens, however, 
w'ith the Albert Memorial, erected by Queen Victoria in memory 
of Albert, prince consort, the Albert Hall, opposite to it, one of 
the principal concert-halls in London, and the Imperial Institute 
to the south, are actually within the city of Westminster, though 
commonly connected with Kensington. The gardens (275 acres) 
were laid out in the time of Queen Anne, and have always been 
a popular and fashionable place of recreation. Extensive 
grounds at Earl’s Court are open from time to time for various 
exhibitions. Further notable buildings in Kensington are the 
town-hall and free library in High Street, which is also much 
frequented for its excellent shops, and the Brompton Consump- 
tion Hospital, Fulham Road. In Holland Park Road is the 
house of l^rd Leighton (d. 1896), given to the nation, and open, 
with its art collection, to the public. 

Kensington is a suffragan bishopric in the diocese of London. 
The parliamentary borough of Kensington has north and south 
divisions, each returning one member. The borough council 
consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen and 60 councillors. Area, 
2291*1 acres. 

KENT, EARLS AND DUKES OF. The first holder of the 
English earldom of Kent was probably Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
and the second a certain William dc Ypres (d. 1162), both of 
whom were deprived of the dignity. The regent Hubert de 
Burgh obtained this honour in 1227, and in 1321 it was granted 
to Edmund Plantagcnet, the youngest brother of Edward H. 
Edmund (1301-1330), who was bom at Woodstock on the 5th 
of August 130T, received many marks of favour from his brother 
the king, whom he steadily supported until the last act in 
Edward’s life opened in 1326. He fought in Scotland and then 
in France, and was a member of the council when Edward 111 . 
became king m 1327. Soon at variance with Queen Isabella and 
her lover, Roger Mortimer, Edmund was involved in a conspiracy 
to restore Echvard 11 ., who be was led to believe was still alive; 
he was arrested, and beheaded on the 19th of March 1330. 
Although he had been condemned as a traitor his elder son 
Edmund (r. 1327-1333) was recognized as carl of Kent, the title 
passing on his death to his brother John (c. 1330-1352). 

After John’s childless death the earldom appears to have been 
heW by his sister Joan, “ the fair maid erf Kent,” and in 1360 
Joan’s husband, Sir Thomas de Holand, or Holland, was sum- 
moned to parliament as earl of Kent. Holand, who was a soldier 
of some repute, died in Normandy on the 28th of December 


1360, and his widow married Edward the Black Prince, by whom 
she was the mother of Richard II. The next carl was Holand’s 
eldest son Thomas (1350-1397), who was inarstml of England 
from 1380 to 1385, and was in high favour with his half-brother, 
Richard II. The 3rd earl of Kent of the Holand family was his 
son Thomas (1374-1400). In September 1397, a few months 
after becoming earl of Kent, Thomas was made duke of Surrey 
as a reward for assisting Richard 11 . against the lords appellant; 
but be was degraded from his dukedom in 1399, and was 
beheaded in January of the following year for conspiring against 
Henry IV. However, his brother Edmund (1384-1408) was 
allowed to succeed to the earldom, which became extinct on his 
death in Brittany in September 1408. 

In the same century the title was revived in favour of William, 
a younger son of Ralph Neville, ist earl of Westmorland, and 
through his mother Joan Beaufort a grandson of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster. William (c. 1405-1463), who held the barony 
of Fauconberg in right of his wife, Joan, gained fame during the 
wars in France and fought for the YorkLsts during the Wars of 
the Roses. His prowess is said to have been chiefly responsible 
for the victory of Edward IV. at Towton in March 1461, and soon 
after this event he was created earl of Kent and ^miral of 
England. He died in January 1463, and, as his only legitimate 
is.sue were three (laughters, the title of earl of Kent again became 
extinct. Neville’s natural son Thomas, the bastard of Faucon- 
berg ” (d. 1471), was a follower of Warwick, the “ Kingmaker.” 

The long connexion of the family of Grey with this title began 
in 1465, when Edmund, Lord Grey of Ruthin, was created earl 
of Kent. Edmund (r. 1420-1489) was the eldest son of Sir John 
Grey, while his mother, Constance, was a daughter of John 
Holand, duke of Exeter. During the earlier part of the Wars 
of the Roses Grey fought for Henry VL; but by deserting the 
Lancastrians during the battle of Northampton m 1460 he gave 
the victoty to the Yorkists. He was treasurer of England and 
held other' high odices under Edward IV. and Richard HI. His 
son and succ^sor, George, 2nd earl of Kent (r, 1455-1503), also 
a soldier, married Anne Woodville, a sister of Edward IV.’s 
queen, Elizabelli, and was succeedecl by his son Ricliard (1481- 
1 524). After Richard’s death without issue, his half-brother and 
heir, Henry (c. 1495-1562), did not assume the title of earl of 
Kent on account of his poverty; but in 1572 Henry’s grandson 
Reginald (d. 1573), who had been memt^r of parliament for 
Weymouth, was recognized as earl; he was followed by his 
brother Hcmry (1541-1615), and then by another brother, Charles 
(c. 1545-1623). Charles’s son, Henry, the 8th earl {c. 1583- 
1639), married Elizabeth(i58i-i65j), daughter of Gilbert Talbot, 
7th earl of Shrewsbury. This lady, who was an authoress, 
took for her second husband the jurist John Selden. Henry 
died without children in November 1639, when the earldom of 
Kent, separated from the barony of Ruthin, passed to his cousin 
Anthony (1557-1643), a clergyman, who was succeeded by his 
son Henry (1594-1651), Lord Grey of Ruthin. Henry had been 
a member of parliament from 1640 to 1643, and as a supporter 
of the pofnilar party was speaker of the House of Lords until its 
abolition. The iith earl was his son Anthony (1645-1702), 
whose son Henry became 12th earl in August 1702, kn*d chamber- 
lain of the royal household from 1704 to 1710, and in 1706 was 
created earl of Harold and marquess of Kent, becoming duke of 
Kent four years later. All his sons predeceased their father, and 
when the duke died in June 1740, his titles of earl, marquess and 
duke of Kent became extinct. 

In 1799 Edward Augustus, fourth son <>f George HI., was 
created duke of Kent and Stratheam by his father. Bom on 
the 2nd of November 1767, Edward served in the British army 
in North America and elsewhere, becximing a field marshal in 
1805. To quote Sir Spencer Walpole, Keiit, a stem disciplin- 
arian, “ was unpopular among his troops; and the storm which 
was created by his well-intentioned effort at Gibraltar to check 
the licentiousness and drunkenness of the garrison compelled 
him finally to retire from the governorship of this colony." 
Owing to pecuniary (KfficuHics his later years were mainly passed 
on the continent of Europe. He died at Sidmouth on the 23rd 
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of January 1820. In 1818 the duke married Maria Louisa 
Victoria (1786-1861), widow of Emich Charles, prince of Lein- 
ingen (d. 1814), and sister of Leopold I., king of the Belgians; 
and his only child was Queen Victoria (^q.v,), 

KBMT9 JAMES (1763-1847), American jurist, was born at 
Philippi in New York State on the 3iHt of July 1763. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1781, and began to practise law at 
Poughkeepsie, in 1785 as an attorney, and in 1787 at the bar. 
In 1790 and 1792 Kent was chosen to represent Dutchess county 
in the state legislature. In 1 793 he removed to New York, where 
Governor Jay, to whom the young lawyer^s P'ederalist sympathies 
were a strong recommendation, appointed him a master in 
chancery for the city. The year 1796 saw Kent again a member 
of the legislature and professor of law in Columbia College. In 
1797 he became recorder of New York, in 1798 judge of the 
supreme court of the state, in 1804 chief justice, and in 1814 
chancellor of New York. In 1822 he became a member of the 
convention to revise the state constitution. Next year Chan- 
cellor Kent resigned his office and was re-elected to his former 
chair. Out of the lectures he now delivered grow the Corn- 
mentaries on American Law (4 voLs., 1826-1830), which by their 
learning, range and lucidity of style won for him a high and 
permanent place in the estimation of both English and Amerit'an 
jurists. Kent rendered most essential service to American 
jurisprudence while serving as chancellor. Chancery law had 
been very unpopular during the colonial period, and had received 
little development, and no decisions had been published. His 
judgments of this class (see Johnson’s Chaneery Reports^ 7 vols., 
1816-1824) cover a wide range of topics, and are so thoroughly 
considered and developed as unquestionably to form the basis 
of American equity jurisprudence. Kent was a man of great 
purity of character and of singular simplicity and guilelessness, 
lie died in New York on the 12th of December 1847. 

To Kent we owe several other works (including a Commentary on 
International Law) of less impormnee than the Commentaries, Sec 
J . Duer\s Discourse on the Life^ Character and Public Services of Janus 
Kent (1848) ; The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans, 
vol. ii. {1852); W, Kent, Memoirs and Letters of Chancellor Kent 
(Boston, 1898). 

KENT, WILLIAM (1685-1748), English “painter, architect, 
and the father of modern gardening, as Horace Walpole in 
his Anecdotes of Painting describes him, was bom in Yorkshire 
in 1685. Apprenticed to a couch-painter, his ambition soon led 
him to I.ondon, where he began life as a portrait and historical 
painter. lie found patrons, who sent him in 1710 to study in 
Italy J and at Rome he made other friends, among them Lord 
Burlington, with whom he returned to England in 1719. Under 
that nobleman’s roof Kent chiefly resided till his death on the 
12th of April 1748 — obtaining abundant commissions in all 
departments of hi.s art, as well as various court appointments 
which brought him an income of £600 a year. Walpole says 
that Kent was below mediocrity in painting. He had some little 
taste and skill in architecture, of which Holkham palace is 
perhaps the most favourable example. The mediocre statue 
of Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey sufficiently stamps his 
powers as a sculptor. His merit in landscape gardening is greater. 
In Walpole’s language, Kent “ was painter enough to taste the 
charms of landscape, bold and opinionativc enough to dare and 
to dictate, and born with a genius to .strike out a great system 
from the twilight of imperfect essays.” In short, he was the first 
in English gardening to vindicate the natural against the artificial. 
Banishing all the clipped monstrosities of the topiary art in yew, 
box or holly, releasmg the streams from the conventional canal 
and marble basin, and rejecting the mathematical symmetry j 
of ground plan then in vogue for gardens, Kent endeavoured to 
imitate the variety of nature, with due regard to the principles 
of light and shade and perspective. Sometimes he carried his 
imitation too far, as when he planted dead trees in Kensington 
gardens to give a greater air of truth to the scene, though he 
himself was one of the first to detect the folly of such an extreme. 
Kent’s plans were designed rather with a view to immediate 
effect over a comparatively small area tlian with regard to any 
broader or subsequent results. 
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I KENT, one of the kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon Britain, the 
dimensions of which seem to have corresponded with tliose of 
the present county (see below). According to tradition it was 
the first part of the counti7 occupied by the invaders, its founders, 
Hengest and Horsa, haying been employed by the British king 
Vortigern against the Piets and Scots. Tlieir landing, according 
to English tradition, took place between 450-455, though in 
the Welsh accounts the Saxons are said to have arrived in 428 
{d.HisLBritt, 66). According to The Anglo-Saxon which 

probably used some lost list of Kentish kings, Hengest reigned 
455-488, and was succeeded by his son A^.sc (Oise), who reigned 
till 5x2; but little value can be attached to these dates. Docu- 
mentary history begins with iEthelberht, the great-grandson 
of ASsc, who reigned probably 560-616. He married Berhta, 
daughter of the Prankish king Huribert, or Charibert, an event 
which no doubt was partly responsible for the succes.s of the 
mission of Augustine, who landed in 597. ALthclberht was at 
this time supreme over all the English kings south of the Humber. 
On his death in 616 he was succeeded by his son Eadbald, who 
renounced Christianity and married his stepmother, but w'as 
shortly afterwards converted by Laurentius, the successor of 
Augustine. Eadbald was succeeded in 640 by his son Ercon- 
berht, who enforced the acceptance of Christianity throughout 
his kingdom, and was succeeded in 664 by his son Kcgbert, the 
latter again by his brother Hlothherc in 673. The early i)art of 
Hlothhere’s reign was disturbed by an invasion of Ailiiclred of 
Mercia. He issued a code of lawrs, which is still extant, together 
with his nephew Eadric, the son of Ecgbert, but in 685 a quarrel 
broke out I)elwecn them in which Eadric called in the South 
Saxons. Hlothhere died of his wounds, and was succeeded by 
Eadric, who, however, reigned under two years. 

The death of Eadric was followed by a disturbed period, in 
which Kent was under kings whom Bede calls “ duhii vel externif* 
An unsuccessful attempt at conquest seems to have been made 
by the West Saxons, one of whose princes, Mul, brother of Ccad- 
walla, is said to have been killed in 687. There is some evidence 
for a successful invasion by the East Saxon king Sigehcre during 
the same year. A king named Oswine, who apparently belonged 
to the native dynasty, seems to have obtained part of the king- 
dom in 688. The other part came in C89 into the hands of 
Swefbeard, probably a son of the East Saxon king Sebbe, 
Wihtred, a son of Ecgbert, succeeded Oswine about 690, and 
obtained possession of the whole kingdom before 694. From 
him also we liave a code of laws. At Wihtrtd’s death in 725 the 
kingdom was divided between his sons Aithclberht, Eadbcrht 
and Alric, the last of whom appears to have died soon afterwards. 
iEthelberht reigned till 762; Eadberht, according to the Chronicle, 
died in 748, but some doubtful charters speak of him us alive in 
761-762. Eadberht was succeeded by his son Eardwulf, and he 
again by Eanmund, while /Ethelberht was succeeded by a king 
named Sigered. From 764-779 we find a king named Ecghcrt, 
who in the early part of his reign had a colleague named Hea- 
berht. At this period Kentish history is very obscure. Another 
king named yEthelberht appears in 781, and a king Ealhmund 
in 784, but there is some reason for suspecting that Ofla annexed 
Kent about this time. On his death (796) Eadberht Praen made 
himself king, but in 798 he was defeated and captured by Coen- 
wulf, who made his own brother Cuthred king in his plaee. On 
Cuthred’s death in 807 Coenwulf seems to have kept Kent in liLs 
own possession. His successors Ceolwulf and Beornwulf like- 
wise appear to have held Kent, but in 825 we hear of a king 
Baldrcd who was expelled by Ecgbert king of Wessex. Under 
the West Saxon dynasty Kent, together with Essex, Sussex and 
Surrey, was sometimes given as a dependent kingdom to one 
of the royal family. During Eegbert’s reign it was entrusted to 
his son ASthclwulf, on whose accession to the throne of Wessex, 
in 839, it was given to iEthclstan, probably his son, who lived 
at least till 851. From 855 to 860 it was governed by iEthel- 
berht son of iEthelwulf. During the last years of Alfred’s rei|§^ 
it seems to have been entrusted by him to his son Edward. 
Throughout the 9th century we hear also of two earls, whose 
spheres of authority may have corresponded to those of the two 
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kings whom we find in the 8th century. The last earls of 
whom we have any record were 1*he two brothers Sigehelm and 
Sigewulf^ who fell at the Holm in 905 when the Kentish 
army was cut off by the Danes, on Edward the Elder’s return 
from his expedition into East ^glia. At a later period Kent 
appears to have been held, together with Sussex, by a single 
earl. 

The internal organization of the kingdom of Kent seems to have 
been somewhat peculiar. Besides the division into West Kent and 
East Kent, which probably corresponds with the kingdoms of the 
8th century, we find a number of lathes, apparently administrative 
districts under reeves, attached to royal villages. In East Kent 
there were four of these, namely, Canterl)ury, Eastry, Wye and 
Lymne, which can be traced back to the 9th century or earlier. 
In the nth century we hear of two lathes in West Kent, those of 
Sutton and Aylesford. 

The social organization of the Kentish nation was wholly different 
from that of Mercia and Wessex. Instead of two “ noble ** classes 
we find only one, called at first eorlcund, later as in Wessex, gesith- 
cund. Again below the ordinary freeman we find three varieties 
of persons called laetas, probably freedmen, to whom we have nothing 
analogous in the other kingdoms. Moreover the wergeld of the 
ceorl, or ordinary freeman, was two or three times as great as that 
of the .same class in Wessex and Mercia, and the same difference of 
treatment is found in all the compensations and fines relating to 
them. It is not unlikely that the peculiarities of Kentish custom 
observable in later times, especially with reference to the tenure 
of land, are connected with these characteristics. An explanation 
is probably to be obtained from a statement of Bede — that the 
settlers in Kent belonged to a different nationality from those who 
founded the other kingdoms, namely the Jutes 

Sec Bede, Historiae ecclesiasticae, edited by C. Plummer (Oxford, 
1896) \ Two of the Saxon Chronicles^ edited by f. Earle and C. Plummer 
(Oxford, 1892-1899); W. de G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum 
(London, 1885-1889) ; B. Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon 
Law (London' 1902); H. M. Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions (CamVoriage, 1905) ; and T, W. Shore, Origin of the Anglo- 
Saxon Race (London, 1906). (F. G. M. B.) 

KENT, a south-eastern county of England, bounded N. by the 
Thames estuary, E. and S.R. by the Engli.sh Channel, S.W. by 
Sussex, and W. by wSurrey. In the north-west the administrative 
county of London encroaches upon the ancient county of Kent, 
the area of which i.s 15547 sq, m. The county is roughly tri- 
angular in form, London lying at the apex of the western angle, 
tlie North Foreland at that of the eastern and Dungeness at that 
of the southern. The county is divided centrally, from west to 
east, by the well-marked range of hills known as the North 
Downs, entering Kent from Surrey. In the west above Wester- 
ham these hills exceed 800 ft, ; to the east the height is much 
less, but even in Kent (for in Surrey they are higher) the North 
Downs form a more striking physical feature than their height 
would indicate. They are intersected, especially on the north, 
by many deep valley.s, well wooded. At three points such valleys 
cut completely through the main line of the hills. In the west 
the Darent, flowing north to the Thames below Dartford, jiierces 
the hills north of Sevcnoak.s, but its waters are collected chiefly 
from a subsidiary ridge of the Downs running parallel to the main 
line and south of it, and known as the Ragstone Ridge, from 
600 to 800 ft. in height. The Medway, however, cuts through 
the entire hill system, rising in the Forest Ridges of Sussex, 
flowing N.E. and E. past Tonbridge, collecting feeders from south 
and east (the Teise, Beult and others) near Yalding, and then 
flowing N.E. and N. through the hills, past Maidstone, joining 
the Thames at its mouth through a broad estuary. The rich 
lowlands, between the Downs and the Forest Ridges to the south 
(which themselves extend into Kent), watered by the upper 
Medway and its feeders, are called the Vale of Kent, and fall 
within the district well known under the name of the Weald. 
The easternmost penetration of the Downs is that effected by the 
Stour (Great Stour) which rises on their southern face, flows S.E. 
to Ashford, where it receives the East Stour, then turns N.E. 
past Wye and Canterbury, to meander tlirough the lowlands 
representing the former channel which isolated the Isle of Thanet 
from the mainland. The channel was called the Wantsume, and 
its extent may be gathered from the position of the village of 
Fordwich near Canterbury, which had formerly a tidal harbour, 
and is a member of the Cinque Port of Sandwich. The Little 


Stour joins the Great Stour in these lowlands from a deep vale 
among the Downs. 

About two-thirds of the boundary line of Kent is formed by 
tidal water. The estuary of the Thames may be said to stretch 
from London Bridge to Sheerness in the Isle of Sheppey, which 
is divided from the mainland by the narrow channel (bridged at 
Queensbridge) of the Swale. Sheerness lies at the mouth of the 
Medway, a narrow branch of which cuts of! a tongue of land 
termed the Isle of Grain lying opposite Sheemess. Along the 
banks of the Thames the coast is generally low and marshy, 
embankments being in several places necessary to prevent 
inundation. At a few points, however, as at Gravesend, .spurs 
of the North Downs descend directly upon the shore. In the 
estuary of the Medway there are a number of low marshy islands, 
but Sheppey presents to the sea a range of slight cliffs from 80 
to ^ ft. in height. The marshes extend along the Swale tu 
Whitstable, whence stretches a low line of clay and sandstone 
cliffs towards the Isle of Thanet, when they become lofty and 
grand, extending round the Foreland southward to Pegwell Bay. 
The coast from Sheppey round to the South Foreland is skirted 
by numerous flats and sands, the most extensive of which are 
the Goodwin Sands off Deal. From Pegwell Bay south to a 
point near Deal the coast is flat, and the drained marshes or levels 
of the lower Stour extend to the west; but thence the coast rises 
again into chalk cliffs, the eastward termination of the North 
Downs, the famous white cliffs which form the nearest point of 
England to continental Europe, overlooking the Strait of Dover. 
These cliffs continue round the South Foreland to Folkestone, 
where they fall away, and are succeeded west of Sandgate by a 
flat shingly shore. To the south of Hythe this shore borders 
the wide expanse of Romney Marsh, which, immediately west 
of Hythe, is overlooked by a line of abrupt hills, but for the rest 
is divided on the north from the drainage system of the Stour 
only by a slight uplift. The marsh, drained by many channels, 
seldom rises over a dozen feet above sea-level. At its south- 
eastern extremity, and at the extreme south of the county, is 
the shingly promontory of Dungeness. Within historic times 
much of this marsh was covered by the sea, and the valley of the 
river Rother, which forms part of the boundary of Kent with 
Sussex, entering the sea at Rye harbour, was represented by a 
tidal estuary for a considerable distance inland. 

Geology. — The northern part of the county lies on the southern 
rim of the London basin; here the beds are dipping northwards. 
The southern part of the county is occupied by a portion of the 
Wealden anticline. The London Clay occupies the longue of land 
between the estuaries of the I'hames and Medway, as well as Sheppey 
and a district about 8 m. wide stretcliing southwards from whit- 
stable to Canterbury, and extending eastwards to the isle of Thanet. 
It reapjiears at Pegwell Bay, and in the neighbourhood of London 
it rises above the plastic clay into the elevation of Shooter's Hill, 
with a height of about 450 ft. and a number of smaller eminences. 
The thickness of the formation near I^ndon is about 400 ft., and at 
Sheppey it reaches 480 ft. At Sheppey it is rich in various kinds 
of fossu fish and shells. The plastic clay, which rests chiefly on 
chalk, occupies the remainder of the estuary of the Thames, but at 
several places it is broken tlirough by outcrops of chalk, which in 
some instances run northwards to the banks of the river. The 
Lower Tertiaries are represented by three different formations known 
as the Thanet beds, the Woolwich and Reading beds, and the Old- 
haven and Blackheath beds. The Thanet beds resting on chalk 
form a narrow outcrop rising into cliffs at Pegwell Bay and Reculver, 
and consist (i) of a constant base bed of clayey greenish sand, seldom 
more than 5 ft. in thickness; (2) of a thin and local bed composed of 
alternations of brown clay and loam; (3) of a bed of fine light buff 
sand, which in west Kent attains a thickness of more than 60 ft.; 
(4) of bluish grey sandy marl containing fossils, and almost entireh* 
confined to east Kent, the thickness of the formation being more than 
60 ft. ; and (5) of fine light grey sand of an equal thickness, also fossil- 
iferous. The middle series of the Lower Tertiaries, known as the Wool- 
wich and Reading beds, rests cither on the Thanet beds or on chalk, 
and consists chiefly of irregular alternations ol clay and sand of 
very various colours, the former often containing estuarine and oy.ster 
shells and the latter flint pebbles. The thickness ol the formation 
varies from 15 to 80 ft., but most commonly it is from 25 to 40 ft. 
The highest and most local series of the Lower Tertiaries is the 
Oldhaven and Blackheath beds lying between the London Clay and 
the Woolwich beds. They consist chieflv of flint pebbles or of light- 
coloured quartzose sand, the thickness being from 20 to 30 ft, and 
are best seen at Oldhaven and Blackheatli. To the south the London 
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basin is succeeded by the North Downs, an elevated ridge ol country 
consisting of an outcrop of chalk which extends from Westcrhani to 
Folkestone with an irregular breadth generally of 3 to 6 m., but 
(expanding to nearly 12 m. at Dartford and Gravesend and also to 
the north of Folkestone. After dipping below the London Clay at 
Canterbury, it sends out an outcrop which forms the greater part 
of Thanct. Below the chalk .is a thin crop of Upper Greensand 
between Otford and Wester ham. To the south of the Downs there 

a narrow valley formed by the Gault, a fossiliferous blue clay. 
This is succeeded by an outcrop of the Lower Greensand including 
tlic Folkestone, Sandgatc and Hythe beds with the thin Atherficld 
Clay at the base — which extends across the country from west to 
east with a breadth of from 2 to 7 m., and rises into the picturesque 
elevations of the Ragstone hills. The reniains of Iguanodon occur 
in the Hytlic beds. The valley, w hich extends from the borders of 
Sussex to Hythe, is occupied chiefty by the Weald clays, which con- 
tain a considerable numl^r of marine and fresh-water fossils. Along 
the borders of Sussex there is a narrow strip of country consisting 
of picturesque sandy hills, formed by the Hastings beds, whose 
highest elevation is nearly 400 ft. and the south-west corner of the 
county is occupied by Romney Marsh, which within a comparatively 
recent period has been recovered from the sea. Valley gravels 
border the Thames, and l^leistoccne mammalia have been found 
in fissures in the Hythe beds at Ightham, where ancient stone imple- 
ments are common. Remains of crag deposits lie in pipes in the 
chalk near l.enham. Coal-measures, as will be seen, have been found 
nt'iir l-)over. 

The London Clay is much used for bricks, coar.se pottery and 
Koman cement. Lime is obtained from the Chalk and Greensand 
formations. Ironstone is found in the Wadhurst Clay, a subdivision 
of liic Hastings beds, clays and calcareous ironstone in the Ashdown 
sa!ui, but the industry has long been discontinued. I'he last Weal- 
den furnace was put out in 1828. 

Climate and AgticulUtre . — The unhealthiness of certain portions 
of the county caused by the marshes is practically removed by drain- 
ing. In the north-eastern districts the climate is .somewhat uncer- 
tain, and damage is often done to early fruit- blossoms and vegetation 
by cold easterly winds and late frosts. In the large portion of the 
county sheltered by the Downs the climate is milder and more 
equahilc, and vegetation is somew’hat earlier. The average tempera- 
ture for January is .37*9" F. at Canterbury, and 39 8" at Dover; 
for July 63*3'' and respectively, and the mean annual 50' and 
respectively. Rainfall is light, the mcaiti annual being 2772 in. 
at Dover, and 23*31 at Margate, compared with 23* at Green- 
wich. soil is varied in cliaracter, but on the whole rich and 

under high cultivation. The methods of culture and the kinds 
of crop produced are perhaps more widely diversified than those of 
any other county in England. Upon the Ixjndoii Clay the land is 
generally heavy and stiff, but very fruitful when properly manured 
and cultivated. The marsh lands along the banks of the 1 'hamcs, 
Midway, Stour and Sw’ale consist chiefly of rich chalk alluvium. 
In the Isle of Thanet a light mould predominates, which has been 
much enriched by fish manure. The valley of the Medway, espe- 
cially the district round Maidstone, is tlie most fertile part of the 
county, the soil being a deep loam with a subsoil of brick-earth. 
On the ragstone the soil is occasionally thin and much mixed with 
small portions of sand and stone; but in some situations the ragstone 
Inis a thick covering of clay loam, which is most suitable for the 
production of hops and fruits. In the district of the Weald marl 
prevnUs, with a substratum of clay. The s^ul of Romney Marsh | 
is a clay alluvium. 

No part of England surpasses the more fertile portions of this 
county in the peculiar richness of its rural scenery. Aliout three- 
quarters of the total area is under cultivation. Oats and wheat are 
gro-wn in almost equal quantities, barley being of rather le.ss impor- 
tance. A considerable acreage is under beans, and in Thanet mustard, 
spinach, canary seed and a variety of other seeds are raised. But 
the county is specially noted for the cultivation of fruit and hops. 
Market gardens are very numerous in the neighliourhood of London. 
The principal orchard districts are the valleys of the Darent and 
Medway, and the tertiary soils overlying the chalk, l)€tween Rochester 
and Canterbury. The county is specially famed for cherries and fil- 
berts, but apples, pears, plums, goo.seberries, strawberries, raspberries 
and currants are also largely cultivated. In some cases aj>pies, cherries, 
filberts and hop.s arc growm in alternate rows. The principal hop 
districts are the country between Canterbury and Faversham, the 
valley of the Medway in mid Kent, and the’ district of the Weald. 
Much of the Weald, which originally was occupied by a forest, is 
still densely wooded, and w'oods are specially extensive in the valley 
of the Medway. Fine oaks and beeches are numerous, and yew 
trees of great size and age are seen in some Kentish churchyards, 
as at Stansted, while the fine oak at Headcom is also famous. > 
A large extent of woodland consists of ash and chestnut plantations, 
maintained for the growth of hop poles. C^ittlc are grazed in con- 
siderable numbers on the marsh lands, and dairy farms are numerous 
In the neighbourhood of London. For the rearing of sheep Kent is 
one of the chief counties in England. A breed peculiar to the dis- 
trict, known as Kents, is grazed on Romney Marsh, but South- 
downs are the principal breed raised on the uplands. Bee-keeping 
is extensively practised. Dairy schools are maintained hy the 


technical education committee of the county council. The S.niih- 
castern Agricultural College at Wye is under the control of the 
county councils of Kent and Surrey. 

W’uro formerly extimsive ironworks in 
the Weald. Another industry now praclieallv extinct was the 
manufacture of woollen cloth. The iieighlxiurhood of Uimberhurst 
and Cranbrook was the .special seat of the.so trades. Among the 
principal modern industries are paper-making, carried on on the 
banks of the Darent, Medway, Cray and neighbouring streams, 
engineering, chemical and other works along the Thames, iiianu- 
j facturcs of bricks, tiles, jmttery and cement, especially by the lower 
Medway and the Swale. A variety of industries is connected with 
; the government cstablislimenls at Chatham and Sheeriiess. Shi|»- 
1 building is prosecuted here and at Gravesend, J)o\ er aiul other ])or1.s. 

I Gunpowder is manufactured near Frith and Faversham, aiul else- 
where. 

Deep-sea fishing is largely prosecuted all round the coast. Shrimps, 
soles and flounders are taken in great numbers in the tistuanes of 
the Thames and Medway, along the north coast and off Ramsgate. 
The history of the Kentish oyster fisheries goes back to the time of 
the Roman occupation, w'hen the fame of the oyster beds off Rutupiae 
(Richliorough) extendeti even to Rome. Tiie principal beds are 
near Whitstable, Faversham, Milton, Queenliorough and Rochester, 
some being worked hy ancient companies or gilds of fishermen. 

After the cessation in 1882 of works in connexion w illi the Channel 
tunnel, to connect England and France, coal-boring was attempted 
in the disused shaft, west of the Shakespeare Cliff railway tunnel neat 
Dover. In 1890 coal was struck at a depth of 1190 ft., and further 
seams were discovered later. The company wluch took up the 
mining was un.succcssful, and boring ceased in 1901, but the work 
was resumed by the Consolitlaieil Kent ('ollieries C'orporation, and 
an extension of borings rev^ealed in 1905 the probability of a success 
ful development of the mining industry in Kent. 

Communications.- Railway communications are practically mono 
polized by the South Eastern & Chatham Company, a monopoly 
which has not infrequently been the cause of complaint on the pari 
of farmers, traders and others. This system includes some of the 
principal channels of communication with the Continent, through 
the ports of Dover, Folkestone and yueenborough. The county 
contains four of tlu* C'in(|ue Ports, namely, Dover, Hythe, New Rom- 
ney and Sandwich. Seaside resorts are numerous and populous 
on the north coast are Minster (Sheppey), Whitstable and Hcriic 
Bay; there i.s a ring of walcring- places round the Isle of Thanet 
Birchington, Wesigate, Margate, liroad.stairs, Jtamsgate; while 
to the .south are Sandwich, Deal, Wnhiier, St Margaret's al Cliffe, 
I'lover, Folkestone, Sandgate and Hythe. 'I'lmbridgc Wells is a 
favourite inland watering-place. The influence of London in con 
verting villages into outer rt*sitlential suburbs is to be ob.servcd at 
many points, whether seaside, along the 'rhames or inland. 'I'lie 
county is practically without inland water communications, exclud- 
ing the Thames. The Royal military canal vvhicli runs along tin* 
inland border of Romney Maish, and connects the Rother with 
Hythe, was constructerl in 1807 as part of a .scheme of defence in 
connexion with the nun tello towers or .small forts along the coast. 

Popdiition and ddministyaiiofu—Thv. urea of the ancient 
county is 995,014 acre.s, with a population in 1901 of 1,348,841. 
In 1801 the population was 308,667. Excluding the portion 
which falls within the administrative county of London the area 
is 974,950 acres, with a population in 1891 of 807,269 and in 
1901 of 935,855. The area of the admini.strutiv(‘ (ounly is 
976,881 acres. I'hc ('ounly contains 5 lathes, a partition pecu- 
liar to the county. 7 ’hc municipal boroughs are Bromley (pop. 
27,354), Canterbury, a city and county borough (24,889), 
Chatham (37,057), Deal (10,581), Dover (41,794), Faversham 
(11,290), Folkestone (30,650), Gillingham (42,530), Gravc.send 
(27,196), Hythe (5557)* (2^)75)^ MaidVionc (33>5>^>)> 

Margate (23,118), New Romney (1328), Queenborough (1544), 
Ramsgate (27,733), Rochester, a city (30,590), Sandwich (3170). 
Tcnterdcn (3243), Tunbridge Wells (33,373). The urban dis 
tricts are Ashford (12,808), Beckenham (26,331 ), Bexley ( 1 2,918), 
Broadstairs and St Peter's (6466), Cheriton (7091), ('hi.slehurst 
(7429), Dartford (i8,6.;|4), Erith (25,296), Fool.s ('ray (5817), 
Herne Bay (6726), Milton (7086), Northflect (12,906), Penge 
(22,465), Sandgate (2294), Sevenoaks (8106), Shcerness (18,179), 
Sittingboume (8943), Southborough (6977), Tonliridgc (12,736), 
Walmer (5614), Wiitstable (7086), Wrotham (3571). Other 
small towns are Rainham (3693) near Chatham, Aylesford (2678), 
East Mailing (2391) and West Mailing (2312) in the Maidstone 
district; Edenbridge (2546) and Westerham (2905) on the 
western border of the county; Cranbrook (3949), Goudhurst 
(2725) and Hawkhurst (3T36) in the south-we.st. Among 
villages which have grown into residential towns through their 
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proximity to Ix>ndon^ beyond those included among the boroughs 
and urban districts, there should be mentioned Orpington (4259). 
The county is in the south-eastern circuit, and assizes are held 
at Maidstone. It has two courts of quarter sessions, and is 
divided into 17 petty sessional divisions. The boroughs having 
separate commissions of the peace and courts of quarter sessions 
are Canterbury, Deal, Dover, Faversham, Folkestone, Gravesend, 
Hythe, Maidstone, Margate, Rochester, Sandwich and Tenterden; 
while those of Lydd, New Romney, Ramsgate and Tunbridge 
Wells have separate commissions of the peace. The liberty of 
Romney Marsh has petty and general sessions. The justices 
of the Cinque Ports exercise certain jurisdiction, the non-corpor- 
ate members of the Cinque l^orts of Dover and Sandwich having 
separate commissions of the peace and courts of quarter sessions. 
The central criminal court has jurisdiction over certain parishes 
adjacent to London. All those civil parishes within the county 
of Kent of which any part is within twelve miles of, or of which 
no part is more than fifteen miles from, Charing Cross are within 
the metropolitan police district. The total number of civil 
parishes is 427. Kent is mainly in the diocese of Canterbury, 
but has parts in those of Rochester, Southwark and Chichester. 
It con tarns 476 ecclesiastical parishes or districts, wholly or in 
part. The county (extra-metropolitan) is divided into 8 parlia- 
mentary divisions, namely, North-western or Dartford, Western 
or Sevenoaks, South-western or Tunbridge, Mid or Medway, 
North-eastern or Faversham, Southern or Asliford, Eastern or St 
Augustine’s and the Isle of Thanet, each returning one member; 
while the boroughs of Canterbury, C'hatham, Dover, Gravesend, 
Hythe, Maidstone and Rochester each return one member. 

History , — For the ancient kingdom of Kent see the preceding 
article. The shire organization of Kent dates from the time of 
ALthelstan, the name as well as the boundary being that of the 
ancient kingdom, though at first probably with the addition of 
the suffix shire,” the form ” Kentshire ” occurring in a record 
of the folkmoot at this date. The inland shire-boundary has 
varied with the altered course of the Rothcr. In 1888 the 
county was diminished by the formation of the county of 
London. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey Kent comprised sixty 
hundreds, and there was a further division into six Icsts, probably 
representing the shires of the ancient kingdom, of which two, 
Sutton and Aylesford, correspond with the present-day lathes. 
The remaining four, Borowa.st Lest, Estre Lest, Limowast Le.st 
and Wiwart Lest, existed at least as early as the 9th century, and 
were apparently named from their administrative centres, 
Burgwara (the burg being Canterbury), Eastre, Lymne and Wye, 
all of which were meeting-places of the Kentish Council, The 
five modern lathcs(Aylesford, St Augustine, Scray,Sheppcy and 
Sutton-at-Hone) all existed in the time of Edward 1 ., with the 
additional lathe of Hedeling, which was ab.sorbed before the next 
reign in that of St Augustine. The Nomina Villarum of the 
reign of Edward II. mentions all the sixty-six modern hundreds, 
more than two-thirds of which were at that date in the hands of 
the church. 

Sheriffs of Kent are mentioned in the time of u 4 ilthelred IL, 
and in Saxon times the shiremoot met tliree times a year on 
Penenden Heath near Maidstone. After the Conquest the great 
ecclesiastical landiiolders claimed exemption from the jurisdic- 
tion of the shire, and in 1279 the abbot of Battle claimed to have 
his own coroner in the hundred of Wye. In the 13th century 
twelve liberties in Kent claimed to liave separate bailiffs. The 
assizes for the county were held in the reign uf Henry III. at 
Canterbury and Rochester, and also at the Lowey of Tonbridge 
under a mandate from the Crown as a distinct liberty; after- 
wards at different intervals at East Greenwich, Dartford, Maid- 
stone, Milton-next-Gravesend and Sevenoaks; from the Restora- 
tion to the present day they have been held at Maidstone. The 
liberty of Romney Marsh has petty and quarter sessions under 
its charters. 

Kent is remarkable as the only English county which com- 
prises two entire bishoprics, Canterbury, the see for East Kent, 
having been founded in 597, and Ro^ester, the sec for West 


Kent, in 600. In 1291 the archdeaconry of Canterbury was co- 
extensive with that diocese and included the deaneries of West- 
bere, Bridge, Sandwich, Dover, Elham, Lympne, Charing, 
Sutton, Sittingboume, Ospringe and Canterbury; the arch- 
deaconry of Rochester, also co-extensive with its diocese, in- 
cluded the deaneries of Rochester, Dartford, Mailing and Shore- 
ham. In 1845 the deaneries of Charing, Sittingboume and 
Sutton were comprised in the new archdeaconry of Maidstone, 
which in 1846 received in addition the deaneries of Dartford, 
Mailing and Shoreham from the archdeaconry of Rochester. In 
1853 the deaneries of Mailing and Charing were subdivided into 
North and South Mailing and East and West Charing. Lympne 
was subdivided into North and South Lympne in 1857 and Dart- 
ford into East and West Dartford in 1864. Gravesend and 
Cobham deaneries were created in 1862 and Greenwich and 
Woolwich in 1868, all in the archdeaconry of Rochester. In 
1873 East and West Bridge deaneries were cTcated in the arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury, and Ooydon in the archdeaconry of 
Maidstone. In 1889 Tunbridge deanery was created in the 
archdeaconry of Maidstone. In 1906 the deaneries of £a.st and 
West Dartford, North and South Mailing, Greenwich and Wool- 
wich were abolished, and Shoreham and Tunbridge were trans- 
ferred from Maidstone to Rochester archdeaconry. 

Between the Conquest and the 14th century the earldom of 
Kent was held successively by Odo, bishop of Bayeux, William 
of Ypres and Hubert de Burgh (sheriff of the county in the reign 
of Henry HI.), none of whom, however, transmitted the honour, 
which was bestowed by Edward I. on his youngest son Edmund 
of Wcx)dstock, and subsequently passed to the families of Holland 
and Neville (sec Kent, Earls and Duxes of). In the Domes- 
day Survey only five lay tcnants-in-chief are mentioned, all the 
chief estates being held by the church, and tlie fact that the 
Kentish gentry are less ancient than in some remoter shires is 
further explained by the constant implantation of new stocks 
from London. Greenwich is illustrious as the birthplace of 
Henry VIII., Mary and Elizabeth. Sir Philip Sidney was born 
at Penshurst, being descended from William de Sidney, chamber- 
lain to Henry II. Bocton Malherbe was the seat of the Wottons, 
from whom descended Nicholas Wotton, privy councillor to 
Henry VIII., Edward VL, Mary and Elizabeth. The family 
of Leiborne of Lciborne Castle, of whom Sir Roger Leibome took 
an active part in the barons^ wars, became extinct in the 14th 
century. Sir Francis Walsingham was bom at Chislehurst, 
where his family had long flourished ; Hever Castle was the seat 
of the Boleyns and the scene of the courtship of Anne Boleyn 
by Henry VIII. Allington Castle was the birthplace of Sir 
Thomas Wyat. 

Kent, from its proximity to London, has been intimately 
concerned in every great historical movement which has agitated 
the country, while its busy industrial population has steadily 
resisted any infringement of its rights and liberties. Tlie chief 
events connected with the county under the Norman kings were 
the capture of Rochester by William Rufus during the rebellion 
of Odo of Bayeux; the capture of Dover and Leeds castles by 
Stephen; the murder of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury in 
1170; the submission of John to the pope’s legate at Dover in 
1 2T3, and the capture of Rochester Castle by the king in the same 
year. Rochester Castle was in 1216 captured by the dauphin of 
France, to whom nearly all Kent submitted, and during the wars 
of Henry III. with his barons was captured by Gilbert de Clare. 
In the peasants’ rising of 1381 the rebels plundered tlie arch- 
bishop’s palace at Canterbury, and 100,000 Kentishmen gathered 
round Wat Tyler of Essex. In 1450 Kent took a leading part 
in Jack Cade’s rebellion; and in 1554 the insurrection of Sir 
Thomas Wyat began at Maidstone. On the outbreak of the 
Great Rebellion feeling was much divided, but after capturing 
Dover Castle the parliament soon subdued the whole county. 
In 1648, however, a widespread insurrection was or^nized on 
behalf of Charles, and was suppressed by Fairfax. The county 
was among the first to welcome back Charles II. In 1667 the 
Dutch fleet under De Ruyter advanced up the Medway, levelling 
the fort at Sheemess and burning the ships at Chatham. In 
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the Kentish petition of 1701 drawn up at Maidstone the county 
protested against the peace policy of the Tory party. 

Among the earliest industries of Kent were the iron-mining 
in the Weald^ traceable at least to Roman times^ and the salt 
industry, which flourished along the coast in the 10th century. 
I’lie Domesday Survey, besides testifying to the agricultural 
activity of the country, mentions over one hundred salt-works 
and numerous valuable fisheries, vines at Chart Sutton and 
Leeds, and cheese at Milton. The Hundred Rolls of the reign of 
Edward i. frequently refer to wool, and Flemish weavers settled 
in the Weald in the time of Edward 111 . Tiles were manu- 
factured at Wye in the 14th centuiy. Valuable timber was 
afforded by the vast forest of the Weald, but the restrictions 
imposed on the felling of wood for fuel did serious detriment to 
the iron-trade, and after the statute of 1558 forbidding the felling 
of timl)er for iron-smelting within fourteen miles of the coast the 
industry steadily declined. The discovery of coal in the northern 
counties dealt the final blo<w to its prosperity. Cherries are said 
to have l)een imported from Flanders and first planted in Kent 
by Henry VTII., and from this period the culture of fniits 
(especially apples and cherries) and of hops spread rapidly over 
the county. Thread-making at Maidstone and silk-weaving at 
Canterbury existed in the 16th century, and before 1590 one of 
the first paper-mills in England was set up at Hartford. The 
statute of 1630 forbidding the exportation of wool, followed by 
the Plague of 1665, led to a serious trade depression, while the 
former enactment resulted in the vast smuggling trade which 
spread along the coast, 40,000 packs of wool being smuggled to 
Calais from Kent and Sussex in two years. 

In 1290 Kent returned two members to f)arliamcnt for the 
county, and in 1295 (Canterbury, Rochester and Tunbridge were 
also represented; Tunbridge however made no returns after this 
(late. In 1552 Maidstone acquired representation, and in 1572 
(Jueenborough. Under the act of 1832 the county returned four 
members in tw'O divisions, Chatham was represented by one 
member and Greenwich by two, wliile Queenborough was dis- 
frandiised. Under the a<’t of 1868 the county returned six 
memU'Ts in three divisions and Gravesend returned one member. 
By the act of 1885 the county returned eight members in eight 
divisions, and the representation of (Canterbury, Maidstone and 
Rochester was reduced to one member each. By the London 
Government Act of 1892 the borough of Green wu h was taken 
out of Kent and made one of the twenty-eight metropolitan 
boroughs of the county of London. 

Antiqiiiiiea , — As was to be expected from its connexion with 
the early history of England, and from its beauty and fertility, 
Kent possessed a larger than average number of monastic founda- 
tions. The earliest were the priory of C'hrist's Church and the abbey 
of St Peter and St Paul, now called St Augustine's, both at Canter- 
bury, founded by Augustine and the monks who accompanied him 
to England. Other Saxon foundations were the nunneries at 
Folkestone (<>30), T-yminge (633; nunnery and monastery), Ucculver 
(669), Minstef-in-'I'nanet (^70), Min.ster-in-Sheppey (675), and the 
priory of St Marlin at Dover (^»9b), all belonging to the lienedictine 
order. Some of these w'ere refounded, and the principal monastic 
remains now existing are those of the lienedictine priories at Koches- 
ter (1089), Folkestone (1095), Dover (1140); the Benedictine nun- 
neries at Mailing (time of William Rufus), Minstcr-in-Sheppey (T130), 
Higham (founefed by King Stephen), and Davington (1153); the 
Cistercian Abbey at Boxley (114O) ; the Cluniac abbey at Faversham 
(1147) and priory at Monks Horton (time of Henry 11.), the precep- 
tor)^ of Knights Templars at Swingfield (time of Henry II.); the? 
Premonstratensian abbey of St Radigund's, near Dover (1191); 
the first Itouse of Dominicans in hmgland at Canterbury (1221); 
the first Carmelite house in England, at Aylesford (1240); and the 
priory of Augustinian nuns at Dartford (1355), Other houses of 
which there arc alight remains are Lesnes abbey, near Erith, and 
Bilsington priory near Ashford, established in 1178 an<I 1253 respec- 
tively,' and both belonging to the Augustinian canons; and tiie house 
of Franciscans at Canterbury (1223). But no remains exi.st of the 

S iories of .\ugustinian canons at Canterbury (St Gregory's; 1084), 
^eds, near Maidstone (1119), Tunbridge (middle of 12th century), 
Combw'ell, near Cranl:«‘ook (time of Henry II.); the nunnery of St 
Sepulchre at Canterbury (about 1100) and Langdon abbey, near 
Walnter (xTOe), both belonging to the Benedictines; the Trinitarian 
priory 01 Mottenden near Headcorn, the first house of Crutched 
Fnars in England (1224), where miracle plays were presented in the 
church by the friars on Trinity Sunday; the Carmelite priories at 


Sandwich (1272) and Iwosenhanr near Tentcrden (^4x); and the 
preceptory of I^ights of St John of Jerusalem at west Jl^cckhain, 
near Tunbridge (1408). 

Even apart from the cathedral churches of Canterbury and 
Rochester, the county is unsurpassed in the number of churches it 
{assesses of the highest interest. For remains of a date before the 
Conquest the church of Lyminge is of lirst importauce. Here, 
apart from the monastic n'luain.s, there may be seen jiortions of the 
church founded by Aithellnuga, wife of Edwin, king of Northumber- 
land, and rebuilt, with considerable use of Roman inatorial, in 
965 by St Dunstan. There is siuiUar early work in the church of 
Paddlesworth, not for distant. Among numerous Norman examples 
the first in interest is the small church at Barfreston, one of the most 
perfect specimens of its kind in England, with a profusion of orna- 
ment, especially round the south doorway and east window, i'hc 
chrirches of St Margaret-at -Chile, Patrixboumc and Darenth are 
hardly less noteworthy, while the tower of New Romney church 
should also l>e iiiciuioiicd. Among several reiiiurkable Early 
Enj^lish examples none is finer than Hytlie church, but the churches 
of SS. Mary aiul Eanswith, Folkestone, Minster-in-Thanet, Chalk, 
w’ith its curious porch, Fav'ersham and Westwdl, with line contein' 
porary glas.s, are also worthy of notice. Stone church, near Hart- 
lord, a late exjimple of this style, transitional to Decorated, is very 
fine; and among Decorated buildings Chartham church exhibits in 
some of its windows the peculiar tracery known as Kentish Decorated. 
Perpoiidtcular churches, though numerous, arc leas remarkable, but 
the fine glass of this piiriocl in Ncltlestead church may l>e noticed. 
The church of Cobhani contains one (A the richest colled ions of 
ancient brasses in F.ngland. 

Kent is also rich in examples of ancient architecture other than 
ecclesiastical. The castles of Rochester and Hover are famous; 
those of Canterbury and ChiJhani are notable among others. Ancient 
mansions are very luinierous; among these are the ca.slellated 
.Leeds Castle in the Maidstone district, lYm.shurst Place, Hev^er Castle 
near Edenbridge, Saltwood and Westenlianger near Hythe, the 
Mote House at Ightham near Wrotham, Knole House near Seven - 
oaks, and Cobhani Hall. Minor examples of early domestic luchi- 
tecture abound througliout the county. 

AuTiiORJTiic.s. — A fiill hihliogrnphy of the many earlier works on 
the county and its towns is given in J. R. Smith’s Jiibliotheca ( V/ii- 
iiana (London, 1837). There may lie mentioned here W. Lambarde, 
Perambitlaiion of Kent (London, 157b, 1820); R. Kiiburne, Tol^o- 
^rahhie vr Survey of the County ohRent (London, i(>,59); J. and T. 
Plulipot, Villare Cantianuni (London, 1O59, 177^); J. Hams, 
History of Kent (London, 1710); E. Hasted, History and Top*)- 
graphical Survey of Kent (4 vols. folio, Canterbury, 1778-1799; 2iul 
ed., 12 vols. 8vo, Canterbury, 1797-1801); W, II. Ireland, History 
of the County of Kent (London, 1828- 18 p); C, Sandys, Comuvtudint s 
Kantiac (London, 1851); A. Hussey, Notes on the Chnnhvs of Knit 
(London, 1852); L. B. Larking, The Domesday Book of Kent (1809); 
U. Furley, History of the Weald of Kent (A.shford, 1871- 1874) ; W. A. 
Scott Robertson, Kentish Archandogy (London, 187O 1884); Sir S. R. 
Glyiinc, Notes on Chunhes of KenC od. W. H. Gladstone (London, 
*877!; J. Hutchinson, Men of Kent and Kentish Men (London, 
1892); Victoria ('ounty History : Kent. aho A rcharotogia Canti- 
ana (translations of tlic Kent Archaeological Society, Loudon, 
from 1858). 

KENTIGERN, ST, or Mcnoo (“ dear friend,” a name given to 
him, according to Jocelyn, by St Servanus), a Briton of Strath- 
clyde, called by the (Joidel.s InGlaschUy “ the Grey Hound,” wits, 
according to the legends preserved in the lives whicl) remain, of 
royal descent. His mother when with child was thrown dfiwn 
from a hill called Dunprldcr ( IVaprain Law, Haddingtonshire), 
but .survived the fall and escaped by .sea to Gulross on the farther 
side of the Firth of Forth, where Kcntigern was bom. It is 
po.ssiblc that .she may have been a nun, as a convent had been 
fouiuled in earlier times on Traprain Law. The life then 
describes the training of the boy by Servanus, but the date of 
the latter renders this impossible. Returning to Strathclyde 
Kentigcm lived for some time at Glasgow, near a cemetery 
ascribed to St Ninian, and was eventually made bishop of that 
region by the king and clergy. I’his story is partially attested 
by Welsh documents, in which Ktmtigem apptiars as the bishop 
of Garthmwl, apparently the ruler of the region about Glasgow. 
Subsequently he was opposed hy a pagan king called Morken, 
whose relatives after his death .succeeded in forcing the saint to 
retire from Strathclyde. He thereupon took refuge with St 
David at Menevia (St David’s), and eventually founded a monas- 
tery at IJanelwy (St Asaph’s), for which purpose lie received 
grants from Maelgwn, prince of Gwynedd. After the battle of 
Ardderyd in 573 in which King Rhjjdderch, leader of the Chris- 
tian party in Strathclyde, was victorious, Kcntigern was recalled. 
He fixed his sec first at IToddam in Dumfriesshire, but afterwards 
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returned to Glasgow. He is credited with missionary work in 
Galloway and north of the Firth of Forth, but most of the 
dedications to him which survive are north of the Mounth in the 
uj)per \'alley of the Dee. The meeting of Kentigem and Columba 
probahl}' took place soon after 584, when the latter began to 
preach in the neighbourhood of the Tay. 

Authorities. — Lives of St Kentigem : Fragment used by John 
of Fordun, and complete “ Life'* by Jocelyn of Furness in Forbes's 
Historians of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1874), vol. v. ; Four Ancient Books 
of Wales (Edinburgh, ed. W. F. Skene, 1868), ii. 457; Myvytian 
Archaeology (London, 1801), ii. 34; D. R. Thomas , of Diocese 
of St Asaph (London, 1874), p. 5; Index of Llyfr (x)ch Asaph, Archae- 
ologia CambrensiSt 3rd series, 1808, vol. xiv, p. 151; W. F. Skene, 
Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 1877), ii, 179 Hq<|.; John Rhys, Celtic 
Hritain (London, 1904), pp. M5. * 71 » 

KENTON, a city and the county scat of Hardin county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Scioto river, 60 rn. N.W. of Columbus. 
Pop. (lyc'o), 6852 (493 being foreign-born and 271 negroes); 
(1910), 7185. It is serv^ed by the Erie, the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St Louis, and th(‘ Ohio Central railways. It 
is built on the water-parting between Lake Erie and the Gulf of 
Mexico, here about 1000 ft. above sea-level. There are shops 
of the Ohio Central railway here, and manufactories of hard- 
ware. The municipality owns and operates its waterworks. 
Kenton was named in honour of Simon Kenton (1755-1836), a 
famous scout and Indian fighter, who took part in the border 
warfare, particularly in Kentucky and Ohio, during the War of 
American Independence and afterwards. It was platted and be- 
came the county seat in 1833, and was chartered as a city in 1885. 

KENrS CAVERN, or Kent’s Hole, the largest of English 
hone caves, famous as affording evidence of the existence of 
I\Iun in Devon (England) contemporaneously with animals now 
extinct or no longer indigenous. It is about a mile east of 
'rorquay harbour and is of a sinuous nature, running deeply 
into a hill of Devonian limestone. Although long known locally, 
it was not until 1825 that it was scientifically examined by Rev. 

J . M(‘Kncry, who found worked flints in intimate association with 
the bones of extinct mammals. He recognized the fact that 
they proved the existence of man in Devonshire while tho.se 
animals were alive, hut the idea was too novel to be accepted 
hy his contemporaries. His discoveries were afterwards 
\erified by Godwin Austen, and ultimately by the Committee 
of the British Association, whose explorations were carried on 
under the guidance of Wm. Pengclly from 1865 to 1S80. There 
arc four di.stinct strata in the cave. (1) The surface is com- 
posed of dark earth and contains mcdie\’al renuiin.s, Roman 
pottery and articles which prove that it was in use during 
the Iron, Bronze and Neolithic Ages. (2) Below this is a 
stalagmite floor, varying in thickness from i to 3 ft., and cov^er- 
ing (3) the red earth which contained bone.s of the hyaena, 
li(»n, mammoth, rhinoceros and other animals, in association with 
flint implements and an engraved antler, whi(’h proved man to 
have been an inhabitant of the (avern during its deposition. 
Above this and below the stalagmite there is in one part of the 
cave a black band from 2 to 6 in. thick, formed of .soil like No. 2, 

( ontaining charcoal, numerous flint implements, and the bones 
and teeth of animals, the latter oct^asionally perforated as if 
used for ornament. (4) Filling the bottom of the cave was 
a hard breccia, with the remains of bears and flint implements, 
the latter in the main ruder than tho.se found above ; in some 
places it was no less than 12 ft. thick. 'Fhe most remarkable 
animal remains found in Kent’s Cavern arc those of the Sabre- 
toothed tiger, Machairodus latidens of Sir Richard Owen. While 
ilu‘ value of McEner>'’s discoveries wa.s in dispute the exploration 
of the ca\*c of Brixham near Torquay in 1858 proved that man 
was coc \ al with the extinct mammalia, and in the following year 
adtlilional proof was offered by the implements that were found 
in Wookey Hole, Somerset. Simikir remains have been met 
with in the caves of Wales, and in England as far north as 
Derbyshire (Cresswell), proving tliat over the whole of southern 
and middle England men, in precisely the same stage of rude 
civilization, hunted the rhinoceros, the mammoth and other 
extinct animals. 


Sec Sir John Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain 
(London, 1897); Lord Avebury's Prehistoric Times (1900)! W. 
Pengellv, Address to the British Association (1883), and Life ot him 
by his daughter (1897) ; Godwin Austen, Proc. Geo. Sac. London^ iii. 
286; Pengelly, “ Literature of Kent's Cavern " in Trans. Devonshire 
Association (i868); William Boyd Dawkins, Cave-hunting and 
Early Man in Britain. 

KENTUCKY, a South Central State of the United States of 
America, situated between 36 30' and 39’' 6' N., and ^2" and 
89“ 38' W. It is bounded N., N.W., and N.E. by Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio; E. by the Big Sandy river and its E. fork, the Tug, 
which separates it from West Virginia, and by Virginia; S.E. 
and S. by Virginia and Tennessee; and W. by the Mississippi 
river, which separates it from Missouri. It has an area of 
40,598 sq. m. ; ot this, 417 sq. m., including the entire breadth of 
the Ohio river, over which it has jurisdiction, are water surface. 

Physiography . — From mountain heights along its eastern border 
the surface of Kentucky is a north-western slope across two much 
dissected plateaus to a gracefully undulating lowland in the north 
central pari and a longer wc.stern slope across the same plateaus to 
a lower and more level lowland at the western extremity. The 
narrow mountain belt is part of the western edge of the Appalachian 
Mountain Province in which parallel ridges of folded mountains, 
the Cumlxjrland and the l^ne, have crests 2000-3000 ft. high, and 
the Big Black Mountain rises to 4000 ft. The highest point in the 
state is The Double on the Virginia state line, in the eastern part 01 
Harlan county with an altitude of over 4100 ft. The entire eastern 
quarter of the stale, coterminous with the Eastern Kentucky coal* 
held, i.s commonly known as the region of the *' mountains," but 
with the exception of the narrow area just de.scribed it properly 
belongs to the Alleghany Plateau Province. This plateau belt i.s 
exceedingly rugged with sharp ridges alternating with narrow 
valleys which have steep sides but are seldom more than 1500 ft. 
above the sea. The remainder of the state which lies east of the 
Tennessee river is divided into the Highland Kim Plateau and i\ 
lowland basin, eroded in the lligliland Kim Plateau and known as 
the Blue Grass Region ; this region is separated from the Highland Rim 
Plateau by a semicircular escarpment extending from Portsmoutli, 
Ohio, at the mouth of the Scioto river, to the mouth of the Salt 
river below Louisville; it is bounded north by the Ohio river. 
The Highland Kim Plateau, lying to the south, east and west of 
the escarpment, embraces fully one-half of the state, slopes from 
elevations of 1000-1200 ft. or more in the east to about 500 ft, in 
the north-west, and is generally much less rugged than the Alle 
ghany J^lateau; a peculiar feature of the southern portion of it is the 
numerous circular depressions (sink holes) in the surface and tlie 
cavernous region beneath. Kentucky is noted for its caves, the best- 
known of which are l\lammoth Cave and Colossal Cavern {qq.v.), 
'The caves are cut in the beds of limestone (lying immetliately below 
the coal-bearing series) by streams that pass beneath the .surface in 
the " sink holes," and according to Professor N. S. Shaler there are 
altogether " doubtless a hundred thou.sand miles of way.s large 
enough to permit the easy passage of man." Down the steep slopes 
of the escarpment the Highland Kim IMateau drops 200 ft. or move 
to the famous Blue Grass Region, in Nvhich ero.sion has developed 
on limestone a gracefully undulating surface. This Blue Grass 
Region is like a beautiful park, without ragged cliffs, precipitous 
slopes, or flat marshy liottoms, but marked by rounded hilfs and 
dales. Esjiecially within u radius of 20 iil around Lexington, llu* 
country is clothed w'ith an unusually luxuriant vegetation. During 
spring, autuiun. and winter in particular, the blue-grass (Poa com- 
pressa and Poa pratensis) spreads a mat, green, thick, fine and .soft, 
over much of the country, and it is a good Winter pasture; about the 
middle of June it blooms and, owing to the hue of its seed ves.sels, 
gives the landscape a bluish hue. Another lowland area embraces 
that small part of the state in the extreme south-east w'hich lies west 
of the Tennessee river; this belongs to that part of the Coa.stal Plain 
Region which extend.s north along the Mississippi river; it has in 
Kentucky an average elevation of less than 500 ft. Most of the larger 
rivers of the state have their sources among the mountain.s or on the 
Alleghany Plateau and flow more or less circuitously in a general 
north-western direction into the Ohio. Although deep river channels 
are common, falls or impassable rapids are rare west of the Alleghany 
Plateau, and the state has an extensive mileage of na\'igable waters. 
The Licking, Kentucky, Green and Tradew'ater are the principal 
rivers wholly within the state. The Cumberland, after flowing for a 
considerable' distance in the south east and south central part of the 
state, passes into Tennessee at a point nearly .south of Louisville, and 
in the extreme south-west the Cumberland and the Tenne.s5ee, with 
only a short distance between them, cross Kentucky and enter the 
Mississippi at Smithland and Paducah respectively. The drainage 
of the region under which the caverns lie is mostly underground. 

Fauna and Flora . — ^The first white settlers found great numbers 
of buffaloes, deer, elks, geese, ducks, turkeys and partridges, also 
many bears, panthers, lynx, wolves, foxes, 'beavers, otters, mink.s, 
musk-rats, raobits, squirrels, racoons, woodchucks, opossums and 
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skunks, and the streams were inliabited by trout, perch, buffalo-fish, 
sun-fish, mullet, eels and suckers. Of the larger game there remain 
only a few deer, bears and lynx in the mountain districts, and the 
numbers of small game and fish have been greatly reduced. In its 
primeval state Kentucky was generally well timbered, but most of 
the middle section has been cleared and here the blue grass is now 
ihe dominant feature of the flora. Extensive forest areas still remain 
l>otli in the east and the west. In the cast oak, maple, beech, 
c hcstnui, elm, tulii>lree (locally '* yellow poplar "), walnut, pine 
jnd cedar trees are the most numerous; in the west the forests are 
oom^sed largely of cypress, ash, oak, hickory, chestnut, walnut, 
iieech, tulip-tree, gum and sycamore trees. Locust, pawpaw, 
cucumber, buck-eye, black mulberry and wild cherry trees also 
ii bound, and the grape, raspberry and strawberry are native fruits. 

Climate . — The climate is somewhat more mild and even than that of 
the neighbouring states. The mean annual temperature, about 50® F. 
on the mountains in the 5.E., and 60“ W. of the Tennessee, is al)out 
55® F. for the entire state; the thermometer seldom registers as high 
iis 100® or as low as — Io^ The mean annual precipitation ranges 
from about 38 in. in the north-east to 50 in. in the south, and is about 
46 in. for the entire state; it is usually distributed evenly throughout 
tlic year and very little is in the form of snow, The prevailing winds 
blow from the west or south-west; rain-bearing winds blow mostly 
jrom the south ; and the cold weaves come from the north or north-west. 

Soil , — The best soils are the alluvium in the bottom-lands along 
some of the larger rivers and that of the Blue Grass Region, which 
is derived from a limestone rich in organic matter (containing phos- 
phorus) and rapidly decomposing. The soil within a radius of 
some 20 m. around Lexington is especially rich; outside of this area 
the Blue Grass soil is less rich in phosphorus and contains a larger 
mixture of sand. The .soils of the Highland Kim Plateau as well 
as of the lowland west of the Tenne.sscc river vary greatly, but the 
most common are a clay, containing more or less carbonate of lime, 
and a .sandy loam. On the escarpment around the Blue Grass 
Region the soils arc for the most part cither cherty or stiff with 
clay and of inferior quality. On the mountains and on the Alleghany 
Plateau, also, much of the soil is very light and thin. 

Agriculture . — Kentucky is chiefly an agricultural state. Of the 
752,531 of its inhabitants who, in 1900, were engaged in some gainful 
occupation, 408,185, or 54*2 %, were agriculturists, and of its total 
land surface 21,979,422 acres, or 83*9 %, were included in farms. 
The percentage of improved farm land increased from 35 *2 in 1850 
to 49*9 in 1880 and to 62*5 in iqoo. The number of farms increased 
from 74,777 in 1850 to 100,453 in 1880 and to 234,007 in 1900; and 
their average size decreased from 226* 7 acres in 1850 to 129*1 acres 
in 1880 and to 93*7 acres in 1900, these changes being largely due 
to the breaking up of slave estates, the introduction of a considerable 
number of negro fanners, and the increased cultivation of tobacco 
and market-garden produce. In the best .stock-raising country, 
e.g. in I'ayette county, the oppo.sitc tendency prevailed during the 
latter part of this period and old farms of a few hundred acres were 
combined to form some vast estates <'f from 2 (kk) to 4000 acres. 
Of the 234 ,<)(j 7 farms in 1900, 155,189 contained less than kk) acres, 
76,450 contained bet^veen 100 and 500 acres, and 558 contained more 
than 1000 acres; 152,216, or 64*86 %, were operated by owners or 
])art owners, of whom 5320 >vere negroes; 16,776 by cash tenants, 
of whom 789 were negroes; and 60,289 by share tenants, of whom 
4984 were negroes. In 1900 the value of farm land and improve- 
ments was $291,117,430; of buildings on farms, $9<J>8®7»4do; of live- 
stock, $73,739,106. In the year 18^ the value of all farm products 
•vas $123,266,785 (of which $21,128,530 was the value of products 
led to livestocK), including the following items; crops, $74,783,365; 
animal products, $44,303,940; ami forest products, $4,179,840. 
The total acreage of all crops in 1899 was 6,582,696. Indian corn 
is the largest and most valuable crop. As late as 1849, when it 
produced 58,672,591 bu., Kentucky was the second largest Indian- 
corn producing state in the Union. In 1899 the crop had increaseti 
to 73,974,220 bu. and the acreage was 3,319,257 (more than half the 
acreage of all crops in the state), but the rank had fallen to ninth in 
product and eleventh in acreage; in 1909 (according to the Yearbook 
of the United States Department of Agriculture) the crop was 
103,472,000 bu. (ninth among the states of the United States), and 
the acreage was 3,568,000 (twelfth among the states). Among the 
cereals wheat is the next largest crop; it increased from 2,142,822 bu. 
in 1849 to 11,356,113 bu. in 1879, and to 14,264,500 bu. in 1899; in 
1909 it was only 7,906,000 bu. The crop of each of the other cereals 
is small and in each case was less in 1899 than in 1849. 'I'he culture 
of tobacco, which is the second most valuable crop in the state, was 
begun in the north part about 1 780 and in the west and .south early 
in the 19th century, but it was late in that century before it was intro- 
duced to any considerable extent in the Blue Grass Region, where 
it was then in a measure substituted for the culture of hemp. By 
1849 Kentucky ranked second only to Virginia in the production of 
tobacco, and in 1899 it was far ahead of any other state in both 
acreage and yield, there being in that year 384,805 acres, which was 
34’9 % of the total acreage in the continental United States, yielding 
314,288,050 IT), As compared with the state's Indian corn crop of 
that year, the acreage was only a little more than one-ninth, but the 
value ($18,541,962) was about O3 %, In 1909 the tobacco acreage 
in Kentucky was 420^000, the crop was 330,700,000 Tti, valued at 


$37jI 74»^oo; the average price per pound had increased from 5*9 cents 
in 1899 to lo t) cents in 1909. The two most important tobacc»)- 
growing districts are : the Black l^atch, in the extreme south-west 
comer of the state, which with the adjacent counties in Tennessee 
grows a black heavy leaf Ixiught almost entirely by the agents of 
foreign governments (especially Austria, Spain and Italy) and called 
“ regie ' tobacco; and the Blue (irass Region, as far east as May.s- 
ville, and the hill coumvy south and east, whose product, the red 
and white Burley, is a lnie-tibre<l light leaf, peculiarly absorbent of 
licorice and other adult(‘iants used in the manufacture of sweet 
chewing tobacco, and hence a peculiarly valuable crop, which ionnerly 
averaged 22 cents a pound for all grades. ‘ The high price received by 
the hill growers of the Burley induced farmers in the Jfluc Grass 
to plant Burley tobacco there, where the crop proveil a great success, 
more than twice as much (.sometimes 2000 lU) being grown lo the 
acre in the BlucGras.s as in the hills and twice as large patches being 
easily managed. In the liill country the share tenant could usually 
plant and cultivate only four aert's of tobacco, had to spend 120 din s 
working the crop, and could u.se the .same land for tobacco only once 
in six years. So, although a price of 6*5 cents a pound coveretl 
expenses of the planter of Burley in the Blue Grass, who could use 
the same laud for tobacco once in four years, this price ditl not rofiay 
the hill planter. The additional production of the Bine Grass 
Region sent the price of Burley tobacco down to this figure and below 
it. The planters in the Black Batch had met a combination of llic 
buyers by forming a fwol, the Blanters' Protective Association, into 
which 40,000 growers were forced by “ night-riding " and other 
forms of coercion and persuasion, and had thus secured an advance 
to II cents a pound from the “ rej'ie “ buyers and had shown the 
ellicacy of pooling methods in securing liettcr prices for the tobacco 
crop, l^bllowing their example, the planters of the Burley formed 
the Burley 'J'obiicco Society, a Burley pcxfl, with headquarters iii 
VVinche.ster and associated with the Anicricaii Society of lujuity, 
which promoted in general the pooling of different crops througlioui 
the country. 'l‘hc tobacco planters .secured legi.slalion favourable to 
the formation of crop pools. The Burley L'obacco Society atlcmpled 
lo |)ool the entire cron and thus force the buyers of the American 
'robacco Company of^New Jersey (which usually bouglit more than 
ihrec-fourths of the crop of Burley) to pay a much higher jjrice for 
it. In 1906 and in 1907 the crop was very large; the jiool sold its 
lower grades of the 190(1 crop at 16 cents a |K)uml to the American 
'lobacco Company and forced the independent buyers out of business; 
and the Burley Society decided in 1907 to grow no more tobacco 
until the 1906 and 1907 crops wtjrc sold, making the price high enough 
lo pay for this pcM'iod 0/ idleness. Members of the t>oorhad used 
force to bring planters into the pool ; and now some lo()acco growers, 
especially in the hills, planted new crops in the hope of immediate 
return, and a new “ night-riding" war was begun on them. Bands 
of masked men rode about the country belli in the Black i^atch and 
in the Burley, burning tobacco houses of the independent planters, 
scraping thtur newly-planted tobacco patches, demanding that 
planters join their organization or leave the country, and whipping 
or shooting the recalcitrants. Governor Willson, immediately after 
his iuaiiguration, took measures lo siippre.ss disorder. In general 
the Planters' Brotcclive Association in the Black Batch was more 
successful in its ))Ool than the Burley Tobacco Society in its, and 
there was more violence in the “ regie " than in the " Burley " 
district. Jn Novtunber 1908 the lawlessness subsided in the Burley 
after the agreement of the American Tobacco Company to purchase 
the remainder of the i^oi) crop at a " round " price of 2o» cents 
and a part of the 1907 crop at an average price of 17 cents, thus 
making it profitable to raise a full crop in iqtKj. 

Kentucky is the principal hemp-growing state of the Union; the 
crop of j 8^, which was grown on 14,107 acres and amounted to 
10,303,560 It), valued at $468,454, wtis 87*7 % of the hemp crop 
of the whole country, liut the competition of cheaper labour in 
other countries reduced the profits on this plant and the product of 
1899 was a decrease from 78,818,0^)0 fli in 1859. Hay and forage, 
the fourth in value of the stale's crops in 1899, were grown on 
683,139 acres and amounted lo 776,534 tons, valued at $6, 100, (>47; 
in 19^ the acreage of hay was 480,000 and the crop of 633,000 tons 
was valued at $7,771,000. In 1899 the total value of fruits grown 
in Kentucky was $2,491 ,457 (making the state rank thirteenth among 
the states ot the Union in the value of this product), of which 
.$1,943,645 was the value of orchard fruits and $435,462 that of small 
fruits. Among fruits, apples are produced in grciatest abundance, 
6,053,717 bu. in 1899, an amount exceeded in only nine states; in 
1889 the crop had been 10,679,389 bu. and was exceeded only by the 
crop of Ohio and by that of Michigan. Kentucky also grows con- 
.siderablc quantities of cherries, pears, plums and peaches, and, for its 
size, ranks high in its crops of strawberries, blackberries and rasp- 
berries. I ndian corn is grown in all parts of the stale but most largely 
in the western portion. Wheat is grown both in the Blue Grass 
Region and farther west; and the best country for fruit is along the 
Ohio river lietween Cincinnati and Louisville and in the hilly land sur- 
rounding the Blue Grass Region. In the eastern part of the state 

> North of the Black Patch is a district in which is grown a heavy-leaf 
tobacco, a Urge part of which is shipped to Great Britain ; and farther 
north and cast a dark lobacco is grown for the American market. 
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where crops are ^jenerally light, Indian coni, oats and potatoes are 
the principal products, but tobacco, flax and cotton arc grown. The 
thoroughbred Kentucky horae lias long had aworW-wifle reputation 
for speed; and the lihie Grass Uegion, especially Fayette, Bourbon 
and Wiiodford countias, is probably the finest horse>breeding region 
ill America and has large breeding farms. In Fayette county, in 
I MOO, the average value of colts between tlie ages of one and two 
years was 195377 78. In Uie Blue Gra.Hs Region many thorough- 
bred shorthorn cattle and tine mules are raised. The numbers of 
horses, mules, cattle and sheep increased quite steadily from 1850 
to ipoo, but the number of swine in 18K0 and in 1900 W'as nearly 
one-third less than in iSfo. In 1900 the state had 497,245 horses, 
198,110 mules, 364,025 dairy cows, 755,714 other neat cattle, 1,300,832 
sheep and 2,008,989 swine; in 1910 there were in Kentucky 407,000 
horses, 207,000 mules, 394,000 itiilch cows, 665,000 other neat cattle, 
i,o6o,o(k> sheep and 989,000 swine. The principal shoep-raising 
counties in 1905 were Bourbon, Scott and Harrison, and tlw prin- 
cipal hog-raising counties were Graves, Hardin, Ohio, Union and 
ilickniaui. 

Jujresfs and Timber. — More Ilian one-half of the state (about 
22,200 sq. m.) was in 1900 still wooded. In 1900 of the total cut of 
777,218 M. ft., B.M., 392,804 were white oak and 279,740 M. ft. were 
tulip-tree. Logging is the principal industry of several localities, 
es{>ecially in the cast, and tiic lumber product of the stale increased 
in value from $1,502,434 in 1850 to $4,0(^4,301 in 1880, and to 
813,774,911 in 1900. The factory product in 1900 was valued at 
''^I3»33y>533 1O05 at $14,539,000. in i<>05 of a total of 

586,371 M. it., B.M., of sawed luinl.>er, 295,770 M. ft. were oak and 
i.')3>^‘57 M. ft. were " poplar,*’ 

The planing mill industry is increasing rapidly, as it is found 
cheaper to erect mills near the forests; between 1900 and 1905 the 
capital of planing mills in the state increasetl 117 2 % and the value 
of products increased 142*8 %. 

Mant 4 /actures. — Kentucky’s manufactures are principally those 
for which the products of her farms and forests furnish the raw 
material, 'rhe most distinctive of tlicsc is probably distilled liquors, 
the state’s whisky being famous. A colony of Roman Catholic 
immigrants from Maryland settled in 1787 along the Salt river about 
50 m. S.S.E. of Louisville and with the surplus of their Indian corn 
crop made whisky, a part of which they sold at settlements on the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. The industry was rapidly developed by 
distillers, who immediately after the suppression of the Whisky 
lusurreclion, in 1794, removed fmm Pemisylvania and .settled in 
what is now Mason county and wa.s then a part of Bourbon county-— 
the pnuluct is still known as " Bourbon ” whisky. During the first 
half of the 19th century the industry became of considerable local 
iiiipc^rtance in all parts of the state, but since the Civil War the heavy 
tax imposed has caused its concentration in large establishments. 
In 190U nearly 40 % and in 1905 more than one- third of the state’s 
jjroduct was distilled in Louisville. Good whisky is made in Mary- 
land and in parts of Pennsylvania from rye, but all efforts in other 
states to produce from Indian com a whisk>' equal to the Bourbon 
have failed, and it is probable that the (piality of the Bourbon is 
largely due to the character of the Kentucky lime water and the 
Kentucky yeast germs. The average annual product of the state 
from i860 to 1900 was about 20,000,000 gallons; in 1900 the product 
was valued at $9,786,527; in 1905 at $11,204,649. In 1900 and in 
1905 Kentucky ranked fourth among the state.s in the value of 
distilled liquors. 

Tlic total value of all manufactured products of the slate increased 
from $126,719,857 in 1890 to $i54,i(>(j,3i»5 in 1900, or 217 %, and 
from 1900 to 1905 the value of factory- made products alone increased 
from $126,508, to $159,753,968, or 2(j'3 %.^ Measured by Uie 
value of the product, flour and grist mill products rose from third in 
rank in 1900 to first in rank in 1905, from $13,017,043 to $18, 007, 78(1, 

3^‘3 %i chewing and smoking tobacco and snull fell during 
the same period from first to third in rank, from $14,948,192 to 
$13,117,000, or 12 ‘3 %; in 1900 Kentucky was second, in 1905 third, 
among the states in the value of this product. Lumber and timber 
products held second rank Ixith in 1900 ($13,338,533) and in 1905 
($14,539,000). DistiUed liquors were fourth in rank in 1900 and 
in 1905. Men's clothing rose from tenth in rank in 1900 to fifth in 
rank in 1905, from $3,420,365 to $(>,279,078, or 83*6 %. Other im- 
portant manufactures, with their product vaJlue.s in 1900 and in 1905, 
arc iron and steel ($5,004,572 in 1900; $(>,i(>7,542 in 1905); railway 
cars ($4,246,029 in 1900; $5,739,071 in 1905); packed meats 
($5,177,167 in 1900; $5,693,731 in 1905); foundry and machine shop 
products (f4, 4 34,6X0 in 1900; $4,699*559 in 1905); planing mill 
pmducts, including sash, doors and blinds ($1,^1,517 in 1900; 
$4,593,251 in 1905— an increase already remarked) ; carriages and 
i^^gons ($2,849,713 in 1900; $4,059,436 (n 1905) I tanned and curried 
leather (13,757,016 in 1900; $3,952,277 in 1905); ami malt liquors 
($3,186,6^7 in jc)oc); $3, (>73, 678 in 1905). Other important manu- 
factures (each with a product value in 1^5 of more than one million 
dollars) were corton -seed oil and cake (in' 1900 Kentucky was fifth 
and in 1905 sixth aniong the stale.s in the value of cotton-seed oil and 
coke), cooperage, agricultural implements, Ixwts and shoes, cigars 


^ In the census of 1905 statistics for otlier than factory-made 
products, such as those of the hand trades, were not included.' 


and cigarettes, saddlery and harness, patent medicines and com- 
pounds, cotton goods, furniture, confectionery, carriage and wagon 
materials, wooden packing Ixixes, woollen goods, pottery and terra 
cotta ware, structural iron-work, and turntxl and carved atiod. 
Louisville is the great manufacturing centre, the value of its products 
amounting in 1905 to $83,204,125, 52*1 % of the product of the entire 
state, and showing an increase of 25*9 % over the value of the city's 
factory products in igoo. Ashland is the principal centre of the 
iron industry. 

Aft n^a/s.-— The mineral resources of Kentucky are important and 
valuable, though very little developed. The value ox all manu- 
factures in i9<x) was $134,166,365, and the value Of manufactures 
based u{K>n products of mines or quarries in the same year was 
$25,204,788; the total value of mineral products was $19,294,341 in 
1907. Bituminous coal is the principal mineral, and in 1907 Kentucky 
ranked eighth among the coal-producing states of the Union; the 
output in 1907 amounted to 10,753,124 short tons, and in 190s to 
6,766,984 short tons as compared with 2,399,755 tons produced in 
1889. in 1902 the amount was about equally divided between the 
eastern coalfield, which is for the most part in Greenup, Boyd, 
Carter, Lawrence, Johnson, Lee, Breathitt, Rockcastle, Pulaski, 
Laurel, Knox, Bell and Whitley counties, and has an area of about 
11,180 sq. m., and the wefitern coalfield, wliich is in Henderson, 
Union, Webster, Daviess, Hancock, McLean, Ohio, Hopkins, Butler, 
Muhlenberg and Christian counties, and has an area of 5800 sq. ni. 
In 1907 the output of the western district was 6,295,397 tons; that 
of the oa.stern, 4,457,727. The largest coal-producing counties in 
1907 were Hopkins (2,064,154 short tons) and Muhlenberg (1,862,913 
short tons) in the western coalfield, and Bell (1,437,886 short tons) and 
Whitley (762,923 short tons) in the south-western part of the eastern 
coalfield. All Kentucky coal is either bituminous or somi-bituminous, 
but of several varieties. Of caimel coal Kentucky is the largest 
producer in the Union, its output for 1902 being (>5,317 short tons, 
and, according to state reports, for 1903, 72,856 tons (of which 
46,314 tons were from Morgan county), and for 1904, 68,400 tons 
(of wliich 52,492 tons were from Morgan county) ; accxirding to the 
Mineral Resources of the United States for 1907 (published by tlic 
United St:ate.s Gtxilogical Survey) the production of Kentucky in 
1907 of cannel coal (including 4650 tons of senii-cnnnel coal) was 
77»753 Ions, and exclusive of semi-cannel coal the output of KcTitucky 
was much larger than that of any other staU*. Some of the coal 
mined in eastern Kentucky is an excellent steam -producer, especially 
the jellico coal of Whitley county, Kentucky, and of Campbell 
county, Tennessee. But with the exception of that mined in Hop- 
kins and Bell counties, very little is fit for making coke; in 1880 
the product was 4250 tons of coke (value $12,250), in 1890, 12,343 
tons ($22,191) ; in 1900, 95,532 tons ($235,505) ; m 1902, I2(>,879 tons 
($317,875), the maximum product up to 1906; and in 1907, 67,068 
tons ($157,288). Coal was first mined in Kentucky in Laurel or 
Pulaski county in 1827; between 1829 and 1835 the annual output 
was from 2000* to (>000 tons; in 1840 it was 23,527 tons and in 18O0 
it was 285,7 (>o tons. 

Petroleum was discovered on Little Rcnnick’s Creek, iieui' Jiurkc^i- 
villc, ill Cumtierland county, in 1829, when a flowing oil wcU (the 
“ American well,” whose product was sold as ” American oil *' to 
heal rheumutism, burns, &c.) was struck by men boring fur a " salt 
well,” and after a .second discovery in the 'sixties at the mouth of 
Crocus ('reek a simill but steady amount of oil was got each year. 
Great pipe lines from Parkersburg, Wtsst Virginia, to Somerset, 
Pulaski county, and with branches to the Ragland, Barbourville 
and Prestonburg fields, had in 1902 a mileage of 275 m. The 
principal fields are in the ” southern tier,” from Wayne to Allen 
county, including Barren county ; farther east, Knox county, and 
Floyd’ and Knott counties; to the nor tli -east the Ragland field in Bath 
and Rowan count wh on the Licking river. In 1902 the petroleum pro- 
duced in the state amounted to 248,950 barrels, valued at $172,8^7, 
a gain in quantity of 81 4 % over 1901, Kentucky is the S.\V. 
extreme of the natural gas region of the west flank of the Appalachian 
system ; the greatest amount is found in Martin county in the east, and 
Breckinridge county in the north-west. The value of the state’s 
natural ga.s output' increased from $38,993 in 1891 to $99,000 in 
1896, $286,243 in i9tWi $3<>5*(>n in I9^'2* and $380,176 in 1907. 

Iron ore has been found in several counties, and an iron furnace 
was built in Bath county, in tiie N.E. part of the state, as early as 
1791, but since i860 this mineral has received little attention, in 
1902 it was mined only in Bath, L^^on and Trigg counties, of which 
the total product was 71,006 long tons, valued at only $86,i<S9; in 
1904 only 35>(K)u tons were mined, valued at the mines at $35,000. 

in 18^ there began an increas^ activity in the mining of fluor- 
spar, and Crittenden, Fayette and Livingston counties produced 
in 1902 29,030 tons (valued at $143,410) of this mineral, in 1903 
30,635 tons (valued at $153,960) and in 1904 19*096 tons (valued 
at $111,499), amounts (and values) exceedixig those produced in 
any other state for these years; but in 1907 the quantity (21,056 
tons) was less than the output of Illinois. Lead and zinc arc mined 
in small quautilies near Marion in Crittenden county and elsewhere 
in connexion with mining for fluorspar; in 1907 the output was 
75 tons of load valued at $7930 and 358 tons of zinc valued at 
$42,244. Jefferson, Jessamine, Warren, Grayson and Caldwell 
counties have valuable quarries of an excellent light-coloured 
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dolitic limestone, resembling the Bedford Umestone of Indiana, and 
best known under the name of the finest variety, the “ Howling 
Green stone ” of Warren county; and sandstones good for structural 
purposes are found in both coal regions, and es^ially in Rowan 
county. In 1907 the total value of limestone quarried in the state 
was 1891,500, and of all stone, $1,002,450, Fire and pottery clay 
and cement rock also abound within the state, The value of clay 
products was $2,406,350 in 1905 (when Kentucky was tenth among 
the states) and was 82,611,364 in 1907 (when Kentucky was eleventh 
among the states). The manufacture of cement was begun in 1829 
at Shippingport, a suburb of Louisville, w’hence the natural cement 
of Kentucky and Indiana, produced within a radius of 15 m. from 
Louisville, is called “ Louisville cement."' In 1905 the value of 
natural cement manufactured in the state (according to the United 
States Geological Survey) was only $83,000. The manufacture of 
Portland cement is of greater importance. 

There are mineral springs, osp^ially salt springs, in various parts 
of the state, particularly in the Blue Grass Region ; these are now of 
comparatively little economic imports nee; no salt was reported among 
the state's manufactures for 1905, and in 1907 only 736,920 gallons 
of mineral waters were bottled for sale. Historically and geologi-^ 
cally, however, these springs are of considerable interest. According 
to Professor N. S. Shaler, state geologist in i873«i88o, " Whan the 
rocks whence they flow were formed on the Silurian sea-floors, a good 
(leal of the sea-water was imprisoned in the strata, between the grains 
of sand or mud and in the cavities of the shells that make up a large 
part of these rocks. I'his conflned sea- water is gradually being 
displaced by the downward sinking of the rain-water through the 
rifts of the strata, and thus finds Its way to the surface : so that 
these springs offer to us a share of the ancient seas, in which perhaps 
a hunclred million of years ago the rocks of Kcsntucky were laid 
down." To these springs in prehistoric and historic times came 
annually great numbers of animals for salt, and in the marshes and 
swamps around some of them, especially iiig I^nc Lick (in Boone 
ccninty, about 20 m. S.W. of Cincinnati) have becii found many 
bones of extinct mammals, such as the mastodon and the long- 
legged bison.* The early settlers and the Indians came to the 
springs to shoot large game for food, and by boiling the waters the 
settlers obtained valuable supplies of salt, f^veral of the Kentucky 
springs have been somewhat ircquented as summer resorts ; among 
these are the Blue Lick in Nicholas county (about 48 m. N.E. of 
Lexington), Harrodsburg, Crab Orchard in Lincoln county (about 
1x5 m. S.E. of Louisville), Rock Castle springs in Pula.ski county 
(about 23 m, E. of Somerset) and Paroquet Springs (near Shepherds- 
ville, Bullitt county), which was a well-known resort before the 
Civil War, and near which, at Bullitt Lick, the first salt works in 
Kentucky are said to liave ticcn erected. 

Pearls are found in the state, especially in the Cumberland River, 
and it is supposed that there arc diamonds in the kimberlite deposits 
in Elliott county. 

Tfansporiation. — Kentucky in 1909 had 3,503*98 m. of railway. 
Railway building was begun in the state in 1830, and in 1835 the 
fir.«t train drawn by a steam locomotive ran from Lexington to 
Franklin, a distance of 27 m. Not until 1851 was the line completed 
to Louisville. Kentucky s trade during the greater part of the 
19th century was very largely with the South, and with the facilities 
which river navigation afforded for this the development of a 
railway system was retarded. Up to 1880 the railway mileage had 
increased to only 1530; but during the next ten years it increased 
CO 2942, and railways were in considerable measure substituted for 
water craR. The principal lines are the Louisville & Nashville, 
the C'hesapeake 8: Ohio, the Illinoi.s C.entral, and the Cincinnati 
Southern (Queen Crescent route). Most of the lines run south or 
south-west from Cincinnati and Louisville, and the east border of the 
state still has a small railway mileage and practically no wagon roads, 
most of the travel being on horseback. The wagon roads of the 
Blue Grass Region are excellent, because of the plentiful and cheap 
supply of stone for road building. The assessment of railway 
property, and in some measure the regulation of railway rates, are 
entrustecl to a state railway commission. 

Populatim, — The population of Kentucky in 1880'-* was 
1,648,690 ; in x8^, 1,858,635, an increase within the decade of 
127 %; in 1900 it was 2,147,174; and in 1970 it had reached 
2,289,905. Of the total population of 1900, 284,865 were 
coloured and 50,249 were foreign-born ; of the coloured, 284,706 
were negroes, 102 were Indians, and 57 were Chinese; of the 
foreign-bom, 27,555 natives of Germany, 9874 were natives 
of Ireland, and 3256 were natives of England, Of the foreign- 
born, 21,427, or 42*6 %, were inhabitants of the city of Louis- 
ville, leaving a population outside of this city of which 98*4 % 

^ For a full account of the " licks," see vol. i. pt. ii. of the Memoirs 
of the Kentucky Geological Survey (1876). 

“ The population of the .state at the previous censuse.s was : 73,677 
in 1790; 220,955 in 1800; 406,511 in i8ro; 564,317 in 1820; 687, 917 
in 1830; 779,828 in 1840; 982,405 in 1850; 1,155,684 in i860, and 
1,321,011 in 1870. 


were native born. The rugged east section 0/ the state, a 
part of Appalachian America, is inhabited by a people of marked 
characteristics, portrayed in the fiction of Miss Murfree (** Charles 
Egbert Craddock and John P’ox, Jr. They arc nearly all of 
British — ^English and Scotch-Irish— descent, with a trace of 
Huguenot. They have good native ability, but through lack 
of communication with the outside world their progress has been 
retarded. Before the Civil War they were owners of land, but 
for the most part not owners of slaves, so that a social and 
political barrier, as well as the barriers of nature, separated them 
from the other inhabitants of the state. In their speech several 
hundred words persi.st which elsewhere have been obsolete for 
three centuries or occur only in dialects in England. Their 
life is still in many respects very primitive; their houses are 
generally built of logs, their clothes are often of homespun, Indian 
com and ham form a large part of their diet, and their means 
of tran.sportation are the saddle-horse and sleds and wheeled 
carts drawn by oxen or mules. In instincts and in character, 
also, the typical “ mountaineers ” are to a marked degree 
primitive; they arc, for the most part, very ignorant; they 
are primitively ho.spitable and are warm-hearted to friends and 
strangers, but are implacable in their enmities and are pnme 
to vendettas and family feuds, which often result in the killing 
in open fight or from ambush of members of one fat'tion by 
members of another ; and their relative seclusion and isolation 
has brought them, especially in some districts, to a di.siegard 
for law, or to a belief that they must execute justice with their 
ow'n hands. This appears particularly in their attitude toward 
revenue officers sent to discover and close illicit stills for the 
distilling from Indian corn of so-callcd “ moon-shine ” wliisky 
(consisting largely of pure alcohol). The taking of life and 
“ moon-.shining,” however, have become less and Ic.ss frequent 
among them, and Berea College, at Berea, the Lincoln Memorial 
University, and other schools in Kentucky and adjoining states 
have done much to educate .them and bring them more in 
harmony with the outside community. 

The population of Kentucky is largely rural. However, in the 
decade bctwecni i8<>o and igcx) the percentage of urban population 
(f.p. populiition of places of 4000 innabitanls or more) to the total 
population increased from i7'5 to 197 and the pcrctmtage of semi- 
urban {i,e, population of incorporated places with a |Xipulation of 
less than 4000) to the total increased from 8*8() to 9*86%; but 

4 ^'3 % uf the urban |X}pulation of 1900 was in the city of Louisville. 

he cities of Kentucky which in 7900 had a population of more than 
5000 were; Louisville (pop. in 1900, 204,731); Covington (42,938); 
Newj>ort (28,301) ; Tx‘xington (26,369) ; Paducah (79,446) ; Owensboro 
(13,189); He»'derH(m (10,272); Frankfort, the capital (9487); 
Bowling Green (8226); Hopkinsville (7280); Ashland (6800); 
Maysville (6423); Bellevue (6332); Dayton (6104), and Winchester 
( 59 f> 4 )' historical interest are Harrodsburg (^r.v.), the first 
permanent settlement in the state, and Hardstown (pop. in iqoo, 
1711), the county-scat of Nelson county. Bardstown was settled 
al)Out 1775, largely by Roman Catholics from Maryland. It wiis the 
see of a Roman Catholic bishop from 1810 to 1841, and the seat 
of St Joseph's College {Roman Catholic) from 1824 to 1890; and 
was for some lime the home of John Fitch (1743-179^)1 the inventor, 
who built his first lx>at here, The Nazareth Literary and Benevolent 
Institution, at Nazareth (2 m. N. of Bardstown), was founded in 
7829 and i.s a well-known Roman Catholic schejol for girls. B(}one.s- 
borough, founded by Daniel Boone in 7775, in what is now Madison 
county, long ago ceased to exist, though a railway station named 
Boone, on the I/juisvillc & Nashville railroad, is near tne site of the 
old .settlement. 

Tn i9of> therre were 858,324 communicants of diflerent religious 
denominations in the state, including 317,583 Baptists, 165,^8 
Roman Catholics, 156,007 Methodists, 136,710 Disciples of Christ, 
47,822 Presbyterians, and 8091 Protestant Episcopalians. 

Administration , — Kentucky is governed under a constitution 
adopted in 1891 A convention to revise the constitution or to 
draft a new one meets on the call of two .*>uccc.s.sive legislatures, 
ratified by a majority of the popular vote, provided that majority 
be at least one-fourth of the total number of votes cast at the 
preceding general election. Ordinary amendments are propo.sed 
by a three-fifths majority in each hou.se, and are also subject 
to popular approval. With the usual exceptions of criminals, 

® 'There were three previous con.stitutions — ^those of 1792, 7799 
and 1850. 
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idiots and insane persons^ all male citizens of the United States^ 
who are at least 21 years of age, and have lived in the 
state one year, in the county six months, and in the voting 
precinct sixty days next preceding the election, are entitled to 
vote. The legislature provides by law for registration in cities 
of the first, second, third and fourth classes — the minimum 
jjopulation for a city of the fourth class being 3000. Corpora- 
tions are forbidden to contribute money for campaign purposes 
on penalty of forfeiting their charters, or, if not cliartercd in the 
state, their right to carry on business in the state. The executive 
is composed of a governor, a lieutenant-governor, a treasurer, an 
auditor of public accounts, a register of the land office, a com- 
missioner of agriculture, labour, and statistics, a secretary of 
state, an attorney-general and a superintendent of public 
instruction. All are chosen by popular vote for four years and 
are ineligible for immediate re-election, and each must be at 
least 30 years of age and must have been a resident citizen of the 
state for two years next preceding his election. If a vacancy 
occurs in the office of governor during the first two years a new 
election is held ; if it occurs during the last two years the 
lieutenant-governor serves out the term. Lieutenant-governor 
Heckham, elected in 1900 to fill out the unexpired term of 
Governor Goebel (assassinated in 1900), was re-elected in 1903, 
the leading lawyers of the state holding that the constitutional 
inhibition on successive terms did not apply in such a case. 

The governor is commander-in-chief of the militia when it is not 
called into the service of the United States; he may remit fines and 
forfeitures, commute sentences, and grant reprieves and pardons, 
except in cases of impeachment; and he calls extraordinary sessions 
of the legislature, llis control of patronage, however, is not exten- 
sive, and his veto power is very weak. He may veto any measure, 
including items in appropriation bills, but the legislature can repass 
such a measure by a simple majority of the bital membership in 
each house. Among the various state administrative boards are 
the board of equalization of five members, the board of health of 
nine members, a board of control of state institutions with four 
memt)Grs (bipartisan), and the railroad commission, the prison 
coinmi.ssion, , the state election commission and the sinking fund 
commission of three members each. X-egislativc power is vested 
in a General Assembly, which consists of a Senate and a House of 
Kepresentatives. Senators are elected for four years, one-half 
retiring every two years; representatives are elected for two years. 
The minimum age for a representative is 24 years, for a senator 
;^o years. There are thirty-eight senators and one hundred repre- 
sentatives. The Senate sits as a court for the trial of impeachment 
cases. A majority of either house constitutes a quornm^ but as 
regards ordinary bills, on the third reading, not only must they 
receive a majority of the quorum, but that majority must be at 
least two-fifths of the total membership of the house. I 'or the enact- 
ment of appropriation bills and bills creating a debt a majority of 
the total membership in each house is required. All revenue 
measures must originate in the House of Representatives, but the 
Senate may introduce amendments. There are many detailed 
restrictions on local and special legislation. The constitution 
provides for local option elections on the liquor question in counties, 
cities, towns and precincts; in 1907, out of 1 19 counties 87 had voted 
for prohibition. 

The judiciary consists of a court of appeals, circuit courts, quarterly 
courts, county courts, justice of the peace courts, police courts 
and fiscal courts. The court of appeals is composed ol from five to 
seven judges (seven in 1909), elected, one from each appellate 
district, for a term of eight years. The senior judge presides as 
chief justice and in case rivo or more have served the same length 
of time one of them is chosen by lot. The governor may for any 
reasonable cause remove judges on the address of two- thirds of each 
house of the legislature. The counties are grouped into judicial 
circuits, those containing a population of more than 1 50,000 consti- 
tuting separate districts; each district has a judge and a common- 
wealth's attorney. The county officials are the judge, clerk, 
attorney, sheriff, jailor, coroner, surveyor and assessor, elected for 
four years. Each county contains from three to eight justice of tlic 
peace districts. The financial board of the county is composed of 
the county judge and tlie justices of the peace, or of the county 
ju^e and three commissioners elected on a general ticket. 

The municipalities are divided into six classes according to 
population, a classification which permits considerable special 
local legislation in spite of the constitutional inhibition. Marriages 
between whites and persons of negro descent are prohibited by law, 
and a marriage of insane persons is legally void. Among causes for 
absolute divorce are adultery, desertion for one year, habitual 
drunkenness for one year, cruelty, ungovernable temper, physical 
incapacity at time of marriage, and the pining by cither party of 
any religious sect which regards marriage as unlawful. A home- 


stead law declares exempt from execution an unmortgaged dwelling- 
house (with appurtenances) not to exceed $1000 in value, and cer- 
tain property, such as tools of one's trade, libraries (to the value of 
$500) of ministers and lawyers, and provisions for one year for each 
member of a family. Child labour is regulated by an act passed by 
the General Assembly in 1908; this act prohibits the employment 
of children less than 14 years of age in any gainful occupation during 
the session of school or in stores, factories, mines, offices, hotels or 
messenger service during vacations, and prohibits the employment 
of children between 14 and 16 unless they have employment certifi- 
cates issued by a superintendent of schools or some other properly 
authorized person, showing the child's ability to read and write 
English, giving information as to the child's age (based upon a birth 
certificate if possible), and identifying the child by giving height 
and weight and colour of eyes and hair. These certificates must 
be kept on file and lists of children employed must be posted by 
employers ; labour inspectors receive monthly lists from local school 
boards of children receiving certificates; and children under lO are 
not to work more than 10 hours a day or 60 hours a week, or between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Charitable and Penal Institutions , — The charitable and penal 
institutions are managed by separate boards of trustees appomtt d 
by the governor. There are a deaf and dumb institution at Danville 
(1823), an institution for the blind at Louisville (1842), and an 
institution for tlie education of feeble-minded children at Frankfort 
(18O0). The Eastern Lunatic Asylum at Lexington, established 
in 1815 as a private institution, came under the control of the stale 
in 1824. The Central Lunatic Asylum at Anchorage, founded in 
18G9 as a house of refuge for young criminals, became an 
asylum in 18^3. The Western Lunatic Asylum at Hopkinsville 
was founded in 1848. The main penitentiary at Frankfort was 
completed in 1799 and a branch was established at Eddyville in 
1891. Under an act of 1898 two houses of reform for juvenile 
offenders, one for boys, the other for girls, were established near 
Lexington. 

Education , — The early history of the schools of Kentucky shows 
that the rural school conditions have been very unsatisfactory. A 
system of five trustees, with a sixty-day term of school, was replaced 
by a three trustee system, first with a one-hundred-day term of 
school, and subsequently with a onc-hundred-and-twenty-day term 
of school annually. The slate fund has not been supplemented 
locally for the payment of teachers, who have consequently been 
underpaid, 'i'he rural teachers, however, have been paid from the 
.state fund, so that the poorer districts receive aid from the richer 
districts of the commonwealth. The rural schools are supervised 
by a superintendent in each county. Throughout the state white 
and negro children arc taught in separate schools. The stale make.s 
provision for revenue for school purposes as follows : (i) the interest 
on the Bond of the Commonwealth for $1,327,000.00; (2) dividend.s 
on 798 sliares i)f the capital stock of the Bank of Kentucky — repre- 
senting u par value of $79,800,00; (3) the intere.st at 0 % on the 
Bond of the Commonwealth for $381,986.08, which is a pcrjietual 
obligation in favour of tlie several counties; (4) the interest at 0 % 
on $606,641.03, which w^as received from the IJnited States; (5) the 
annual tax of 26 & cents on each $100 of value of all real and 
personal estate and corporate franchises directed to be assessed 
for taxation; (6) a certain portion of fines, forfeitures and licences 
realized by the state; and (7) a portion of the dog taxes of each 
county. The present school system of Kentucky may be summarized 
under tliree heads : the rurai schools, the graded schools, and the 
high schools (which arc further classified as city and county high 
schools). 'I'he 1908 session of the General Assembly passed an act 
providing ; that each county of the state be the unit for taxation; 
that the county tax be mandatory; that there be a local subdistrict 
tax; and that each county be divided into four, six or eight educa- 
tional divirions, that one trustee be elected for each subdistrict, 
that the trustees of the subdistricts form division Boards of Educa- 
tion, and that the chairmen of these various division boards form a 
County Board of Education together with the county superintendent, 
who is ex officio chairman. This system of taxation and supervision 
is a great advance in the administration of public schools. Any 
subdistrict, town or city of the fifth or sixth class may provide for a 
graded school by voting for an ad valorem and poll tax which is 
limited as to amount. There were in 1909 135 districts which had 
complied with this act, and were known as Graded Common School 
districts. By .special charters the General Assembly has also 
established 25 special graded schools. Statutes provide that all 
children between the ages of 7 and 14 years living in such districts 
must attend school annually for at least eight consecutive weeks. 
In each city of the first, second and third class there must be, and of 
the fourth class there may be, maintained under control of a city 
Board of Education a system of public schools, in which all children 
between the ages of 6 and 20 residing in the city may be taught at 
public expense. There were in 1909 62 city public high .schools 
whose graduates are admitted to lie State University without 
examination. A truancy act (1908) provides that every child 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years living in a city of the first, second, 
third or fourth class must attend school regularly for the full term 
of said school. It was provided by statute that "before June 1910, 
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there should have been established in each county of the state at 
least one County High School to which all common school graduates 
of the county should be admitted without charge. Separate insti- 
tutes for white and coloured teachers are conducted annually in each 
county. These institutes are held for a five or ten day session and 
attendance is required of every teacher. The state provides for the 
issuance of three kinds of certificates. A state diploma issued by the 
State Board of Examiners is good for life. A state certificate issued by 
the State Board of Examiners is g(x>d for eight years with one renewal. 
County certificates issued by the County Board of Examiners are of 
three classes, valid for one, two and four years respectively. 

According to a school census there was in 1908-1909 a school 
population of 739>352» of which 587,051 were reported from the 
rural districts. In the school year 1907-1908 the school population 
was 734,617, the actual enrolment in public schools was 441,377, the 
average attendance was 260,843; there were approximately 3392 
male and 5257 female white teachers and X274 teachers; and 
the total revenue for school purposes was $3,805,^7, of which sum 
$2,437,942.56 came from the state treasury. 

What w'a.s formerly the State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Lexington became the State University by legislative enactment 
there is no tuition fee except in the School of Law, The 
State University has a Department of Education. The state main- 
tains for the whites two State Normal Schools, which were established 
in X9o6^one, for the eastern district, at Richmond, and the other, 
for the western district, at Btiwling Green. Under the law estab- 
lisliing State Normal Schools, each county is entitled to one or more 
appointments of scholarships, one annually for every 500 white 
school children listed in the last school census. A Kentucky 
Normal and Industrial School (1886) for negroes is maintained at 
I'rankfort. Among the private and denominational colleges in 
Kentucky are Central University (Presbyterian), at Danville; Tran- 
sylvania University, at Lexington; Georgetown College (Baptist) at 
Georgetown; Kentucky Wesleyan College (M.IC. South), at Win- 
chester; and Berea College (non-sectarian) at J 3 erea. 

Finance, — Kentucky, in common with other states in this part 
of the country, sufiered from over-speculation in land and railways 
during 1830-1850. The funded debt of the state amounted to 
four and onc-half millions of dollars in 1850, when the new constitu- 
tion limited the power of the legislature to contract further obliga- 
tions or to decrease or misapply the sinking funds. From 1850 
to 1880 there was a gradual reduction exccj)t during the years of 
the war. The system of classifying the revenue into separate funds 
has frequently produced annual deficits, which are, as a rule only 
nominal, since the total receipts exceed the total expenditures. In 
1902 the net bonded debt, exclusive of about two millions of dollars 
held for educational pur^scs, was $1,171,394, but this debt was 
paid in full in the years immediately following. The sinking fund 
commission is compo.sed of the governor, attorney-general, secretary 
of state, auditor and treasurer. The first banking currency in 
Kentucky was issued in 1802 by a co-operative insurance company 
established by Mississippi Valley traders. The Bank of Kentucky, 
(‘stablishcd at Frankfort in i8o(>, had a monopoly for .several years. 
In 1818-1819 the legislature chartered 46 banks, nearly all of which 
went into liquidation during the panic of i8iq. The Bank of the 
Comnfbn wealth was chartered in 1820 as a state institution and the 
charter of the Bank of Kentucky was revoked in 1822. A court 
decision denying the legal tender quality of the notes issued by the 
Bank of the Commonwealth gave rise to a bitter controversy which 
had considerable influence upon the political histor>^ of the state. 
This bank failed in 1829. In 1834 the legislature chartered the 
Bank of Kentucky, the Bank of Xiiuisville and the Northern Bank 
of Kentucky. These institutions survived the panic of 1837 and 
soon came to be recognized a.s among the most prosperous and the 
most conservative banks west of the Alleghanies. The state banking 
laws are stringent and most of the business is still controlled by 
banks operating under state charters. 

History , — The settlement and the development of that part of 
the United States west of the Alleghany Mountains has probably 
been the most notable feature of American history since the close 
of the Seven Years' War (1763). Kentucky was the first settle- 
ment in this movement, the first state west of the Alleghany 
Mountains admitted into the Union. In 1763 the Kentucky 
country was claimed by the Cherokees as a part of their hunting 
grounds, by the Six Nations (Iroquois) as a part of their we.stern 
conquests, and by Virginia as a part of the territory granted to 
her by her charter of 1609, although it was actually inhabited 
only by a few Chickasaw s near the Mississippi river and by a 
small tribe of Shawnees in the north, opposite what is now Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. The early settlers wxre often attacked by Indian 
raiders from what is now Tennessee or from the country north of 
tlie Ohio, but the work of colonization would have been far more 
difficult if those Indians had lived in the Kentucky region itself. 
Dr Thomas Walker (1715-1794), a.5 an agent and surveyor of 
the Loyal Land Company, made an exploration in 1750 into the 


present state from the Cumberland Gap, in search of a suitable 
place for settlement but did not get beyond the mountain region. 
In the next year Christopher Gist, while on a similar mission for 
the Ohio Company, explored the country westward from the 
mouth of tlie Scioto river. In 1752 John Finley, ah Indian 
trader, descended the Ohio river in ii canoe to the site of Louis- 
ville. It was Finley’s descriptions that attracted Daniel Boone, 
and soon after Boone's first visit, in 1 767, travellers through 
the Kentucky region became numerous. The first permanent 
English settlement was established at Hiirrodsburg in 1774 by 
James Ilarrod, and in October of the same year the Ohio Indians 
having been defeated by Virginia troops in the battle of Point 
Pleasant (in w hat is now West Virginia), signed a treaty by which 
they surrendered their (‘laims south of tlie Ohio river. In March 
1775 Richard Henderson and some North Carolina land specula- 
tors met about 1200 Cherokee Indians in council on the Watauga 
river and concluded a treaty with them for tlio purchase of all 
the territory south of tlie Oliio river and between the Kentucky 
and Cumberland rivers. The pun-hase was named Tran.syl- 
vania, and within less than a month after the treaty was signed, 
Boone, under its au.spices, founded a settlement at Booncs- 
borough whicli became the hcadciuarters of the colony. The 
title was declared void by the Virginia government in 1778, but 
Henderson and his associates received 200,000 acres in com- 
pensation, and all salcjs made to actual settlers were confirmed. 
During the War of Independence the colonists were alino.st 
entirely neglected by Virginia and were compelled to defend them- 
selves against the Indians who were often under British leader- 
ship. Booncsborough was attacked in April and in July 1777 
and in August 1778. Bryant’s (or Bryan's) Station, near Lex- 
ington, was besieged in August 1782 by about 600 Indians under 
the notorious Simon Girty, who alter raising the siege drew the 
defenders, numbering fewer than 200, into an ambu.sh and in tlu^ 
battle of Blue Licks which ensued the Kentiu kians lost about 
67 killed and 7 prisoners. Kentucky (‘ounly, practically coter- 
minous with the present state of Kentucky and embracing 
all the territory claimed by Virginia south of the Ohio river and 
west of Big Sandy (.'reek and the ridge of the Cumlierlancl 
Mountains, was one of three counties which was formed out of 
Fincastle county in 1776. Four years UiUt, this in turn was 
divided into three counties, JcfTer.son, Lincoln and Fayette, but 
the name Kentucky was revived in 1782 and was given to the 
judicial district which was then organized for these three counties. 
The War of Independence was followed by an extensive immigra- 
tion from Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina * of a popu- 
lation of which fully 95 %, excluding negro slaves, were of 
pure English, Scotch or Scotch-lrLsh ilcscent. The manners, 
customs and institutions of Virginia were transplanted beyond 
the mountains. There was the same political rivalry between 
the slave-holding farmers of the Blue Grass Regi<m and the 
“ poor whites " of tlie mountain districts that there was in 
Virginia between the tide-water planters and the mountaineers. 
Between these extremes were the small farmers of the “ Barrens”- 
in Kentucky and of the Piedmont Region in Virginia. The 
aristocratic influences in botli states have always been on the 
Southern and Democratic side, but while they were strong enough 
in Virginia to lead the state into secession they were unable to do 
so in Kentucky. 

^ Most of the early settlers of Kentucky made their way thither 
either by the Ohio river (from hort Pitt) or — the far lancer number — 
by way of the Cumberland (iap and the "Wilderness J^Joad." This 
latter route began at Inglis's berry, on the New liver, in what is now 
West Virginia, and proceeded west by south to the Cumberland Gap. 
The “ Wilderne.s.s Road," as marked by Daniel Boone in 1775, was a 
mere trail, running Irom the Watauga settlement in east Tennessee 
to the Cumberland Gap, and thence by way of what are now Crab 
Orchard, Danville and I^ardstown, to the Falls of the Ohio, and 
was passable only for men and horses until 1795, when the state 
made it a wagon road. Consult Thomas Speed, The Wilderizess 
Pood (Louisville, Ky.. 1886), and Archer 11 . Hulbert, lioone*s 
Wilderness Road (Cleveland, O., ir/>3)' 

* The " Barrens " were in the north part of the state we.st of the 
Blue Grass Region, and were so called merely because the Indians had 
burned most of the forests here in order to provide better pasturage 
for buffaloes and other game. 
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At the cbse of the War of Independence the Kentuckians 
I'omplained because the mother state did not protect them 
against their enemies and did not give them an adequate system 
of kjcal government. Nine conventions were held at Danville 
from 1784 to 1790 to demand separation from Virginia. The 
Virginia authorities expressed a willingness to grant the demand 
provided Congress would admit the new district into the Union 
as a state, 'fite delay, together with the proposal of John Jay, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs and commissioner to negotiate 
a commercial treaty with the Spanish envoy, to surrender 
navigation rights on the lower Mississippi for twenty-five years 
in order to remove the one obstacle to the negotiations, aroused 
so much feeling that General James Wilkinson and a few other 
leaders began to intrigue not only for a separation from Virginia, 
but also from the United States, and for the formation of a close? 
alliance with the Spanish at New Orleans. Although most of 
the settlers were too loyal to be led into any such plot they gen- 
erally agreed that it might have a good effect by bringing pressure 
to bear upon the Federal government. (Congress passed a pre- 
liminary act in February 1791, and the state was formally 
admitted into the Union on the ist of June T792. In the Act of 
1776 for dividing Fincastlc county, Virginia, the ridge of the 
Cumberland Mountains was nametl as a part of the east boundary 
of Kentucky ; and now that this ridge had become a part of the 
boundary between the states of Virginia and Kentucky they, in 
1799, appointed a joint commission to run the? Inmnclary line on 
this ridge. A dispute with Tennessee over the southern boundary 
was settled in a similar manner in 1820.1 The constitution of 
1792 provided for manhood suffrage and for the election of the 
governor and of senators by an electoral college. General Isaac 
Shelby was the first governor. The people still (continued to 
have troubles with the Indians and with the Spanish at New 
Orleans. The Federal government was slow to act, but its action 
when taken was effective. The power of the Indians was over- 
thrown by General Anthony Waync\s victory in the battle of 
Fallen Timbers, fought the 20th of August 1794 near the rapids 
of the Maumee river a few miles above the site of Toledo, Ohio; 
and the Mississippi question was settled temporarily by the 
treaty of 1795 and permanently by the purchase of Louisiana 
in 1803. In 1798-1799 the legislature passed the famous 
Kentucky Resolutions in protest against the alien and sedition 
acts. 

For several years the Anti-Federalists or Republicans had 
contended that the administration at Washington had been 
exercising powers not warranted by the constitution, and when 
Congress had passed the alien and sedition law's the leaders of 
that party seized upon the (‘vent as a proper occasion for a 
spirited public protest which took shape pnncipally in resolu- 
tion.*; passed by the legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia. The 
original draft of the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 w'as prepared 
by Vice-President Thomas Jefferson, although the fact that he 
w’as the author of them was kept from the public until be acknow- 
ledged it in 1821. They were introduced in the House of Reprev 
sentatives by John Breckinridge on the 8th of November, were 
passed hv that body with some amendments but with only one 
dissenting \'ote on the loth, w’ere unanimously concurred in by 
the Senate on the 13th, and were approved by Governor James 
Garrard on the i6th. The first resolution W'as a statement of 
the ultra states '-rights view of the relation of the slates to the 
Federal government - and subseciuent resolutions declare the 


alien and sedition laws unconstitutional and therefore void and 
of no force," principally on the ground that they provided for 
an exercise of powers which were reserved to the state. The 
resolutions further declare that " this Commonwealth is deter- 
mined, as it doubts not its co-states arc, tamely to submit to 
undclegatcd and therefore unlimited powers in no man or body 
of men on eartli," and that “ these and successive acts of the 
same character, unless arrested on the threshold, may tend to 
drive these states into revolution and blood." (Copies of the 
resolutions were sent to the governors of the various states, to 
be laid before the different state legislatures, and replies were 
received from (.onnecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia, 
but all except that from Virginia were unfavourable. Neverthe- 
less the Kentucky legislature on the 22nd of Novcriibcr 1799 
reaffirmed in a new resolution the principles it had laid clown in 
the first scries, as.serting in this new resolution that the state 
" does now' unequivocally declare its attachment to the Union, 
and to that compact [the Constitution], agreeably to its ob\ious 
and real intention, and will be among the last to seek its dissolu- 
tion," but that " the principle and construction contended for 
by sundry of the state legislatures, that the General Government 
is the exclusive judge of the extent of the powers delegated to 
it, stop nothing [shortj of despoUsm-^^iti^t the discretion of 
those who administer the government, and not the Constitutioft, 
would b(? the measure of their powers," " that the several states 
who formed that instrument, l)eiiig sovereign and independent, 
have the unquestionable right to judge of the infraction," and 
** that a nullification by those sovereignties of all unauihofized acts 
done under color of that instrument is the rightful remedy.^' These 
measures show that the state was Democratic-Republican in its 
politics and pro-French in its sympathies, and that it was in- 
clined to follow the leadership of that state from which most of 
its people had come. 

The constitution of 1799 adopted the system of choosing the 
governor and senators hy popular vote and deprived the supreme 
court of its original jurisdiction in land cases. The Burr con- 
spiracy ( 1804 1806) aroused some excitement in the state. Many 
would have followed Burr in a filibustering attack upon the 
Spanish in the South-West, but scarcely any would have 
approved of a separation of Kentucky from the Federal Union. 
No battles were fought in Kentucky during the War of 1812, 
but her troops constituted the greater part of the forces under 
General William Henry Harrison. They took part in the opera- 
tions at Fort Wayne, Fort Meigs, the river Raisin and the 
Thames. 

'J’he Democratic-Republicans controlled the politic s of the state 
without any serious opposition until the conflict in 1820-1826, 
arising from the demands for a more adeejuatt? .system of currency 
and other measures for the relief of delinquent debtors divided 
the state into what were known as the relief and anti-relief 
parties. After nearly all the forty-six banks clmrtcred by the 
legislature in 7818 had been wrecked in the financial panic of 
181Q, the legislature in 1820 passed a series of laws designed for 
the benefit of the debtor class, among them one making state 
bank notes a legal tender for all debts. A decision of the Clark 
county district court declaring this measure unconstitutional 
was affirmed by the court of appeals. The legislature in 1824 
repealed all of the laws creating the existing court of appeals and 
then established a new one. This precipitated a bitter campaign 


^ The southern lx)undarv to the Tennessee river was surveyed 
in 1779 1780 by commissioners representing Virginia and North 
Carolina, and was supposed to be run along the parallel of latitude 
36 ' 30', but by mistake was actually run north of that parallel. By a 
treaty of 1819 the Indian title to the territory west of the Tennessee 
was extinguished, and commissioners then ran a line along the 
parallel of 36'^ 30' from the Mississippi to the Tennessee. In 1820 
commissioners representing Kentucky and Tennessee formally 
adopted the line of 1 779-1 7R0 and the line of 1819 as the boundary 
between the two states. 

“ This resolution read as follows : Resolved, that the several states 
composing the United States of America are not united on the 
principle of unlimited submission to their general government; but 
that by compact under the style of a Constitution for the United 


States and of amendments thereto, they cunsliluted a general 
government for special purposes, delegated to Uiat government 
certain definite powers, reserving each state to itself the residuary 
mass of right to their own self-government; and that whensoever 
the general government assumes undelegated powers its acts are 
unauthoritative, void, and of no force : lliut to this compact each 
slate acceded as a state, and i.s an integral party, its co-states 
forming, as to itself, the other party : That the government created 
by this compact was not made the exclusive or final judge of the 
extent of the powers delegated tx> itself, since that would have made 
its discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers; 
but that, as in all other cases of compact among parties having no 
common judge, each party has an equal right to judge for itself as 
well of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress. 
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between the anti^relief or “ old court party and the relief or 

new court ’’ party, in which the former was successful. The 
old court party followed the lead of Henry Clay and John Quincy 
Adams in national politics, and became National Republicans 
and later Whigs. The new court party followed Andrew Jackson 
and Martin Van Buren and became Democrats. The electoral 
vote of the slate was cast for Jackson in 1828 and for Clay in 
1832. During the next thirty years Clay’s conservative influ- 
ence dominated tlie politics of the state. ^ Kentucky voted the 
Whig ticket in every presidential election from 1832 until the 
party made its last campaign in 1852. When the Whigs were 
destroyed by the slavery issue some of them immediately be- 
came Democrats, but the majority became Americans, or Know- 
Nothings. They elected the governor in 1855 and almost 
suct'eeded in carrying the state for their presidential ticket in 
1856. In i860 the people of Kentucky were drawn toward the 
South by their interest in slavery and by their social relations, and 
tow^ard the North by business ties and by a national sentiment 
which was fostered" by the Clay traditions. They naturally 
assumed the leadership in the (onstitutional Union movement 
of i860, ('asting the vote of the state for Bell and Everett. 
After the election of President Lincoln they also led in the move- 
ment to secure the adoption of the Crittenden Compromise or 
some other peaceful solution of the difficulties between the North 
and the South. 

A large majority of the state legislature, however, were Demo- 
crats, and in his messiige to this body, in January i86j, Governor 
Magoffin, also a Democrat, proposed that a convention be called 
to determine “ the future of Federal and inter-state relations 
of Kentucky;’’ later, too, in reply to the president’s call for 
volunteers, he dw'Iared, “ Kentucky will furnish no troops for 
the wicked purpose of subduing her sister Southern States.” 
Under these conditions the Unionists asked only for the main- 
tenance of neutrality, and a resolution to this effect was carried 
by a bare majority-— 48 to 47. Some of the secessionists took 
this as a defeat and Ich the state immediately to join the Con- 
federate ranks. In the next month there was an election of 
congres.smen, and an anti-sece.ssion candidate was chosen in nine 
out of ten districts. An election in August of one-half the Senate 
and all of the House of Representatives resulte<l in a Unionist j 
majority in the new legislature of 103 to 35, and in September, 
after (’onfederate troops had begun to invade tlie state, Ken- 
tucky formally declared its allegiance to the Union. From 
September t86t to the fall of Fort Donelson in February 1H62 ; 


( arlos Buell, in command of the Federal Army of the Ohio 
stationed there, and entering Kentucky in August 1862 pro- 
ceeded slow’ly toward Louisville, hoping to win the state to the 
Confederate cause and gain recruits for the Confederacy in the 
state. His main army was preceded by a division of about 15,000 
men under General Edmund Kirby Smith, who on the 30th of 
August defeated a Federal force under General Wm. Nelson near 
Richmond and threatened Cincinnati. Bragg met with little 
opposition on his march, but Buell, also marching from eastern 
Tennessee, reached Louisville first (Si‘pt. 24), turned on Bragg, 
and forced him to withdraw. On his retreat, Bragg attempted 
to set up a Confed<Tate government at Frankfort, and Ri(d\ard 
J. Hawes, who had been i hoscn as G. W. Johnson .successor, \va:; 

I actually “ inaugurated," but naturally this stale “ government ” 

[ immediately collapsed. On the 8th of October Buell and Bragg 
! fought an engagement at Pcrryville which, though tactically 
indecisive, was a strategic victory for Buell; and thereafter 
Bragg withdrew entirely from tlie stale into Tennessee, 'rhis 
was the lust serious attempt on a large scale by the Confederates 
to win Kentucky ; but in February 1863 one of General John H. 
Morgan’s brigades made a raid on Mount Sterling and captured 
it; in March General Pegram made a raid into Pulaski county; 

I in March 1864 General N. B. Forrest assaulted Fort Anderson 
j at Paducah but failed to capture it; and in June General Morgan 
j made an unsuccessful attempt to lake Lexington. 

I Although the majority of the people sympathized with the 
Union, the emancipation of the slaves without compensation 
even to loyal owners, the arming of negro troops, the arbitrary 
imprisonment of l itizcns and the interference of Federal military 
officials in purely civil affairs arou.sed so much feeling that the 
state became strongly Democratic, and has remained so almost 
uniformly since the war. Owing to the panic of 1893, distrust 
of the free silver movement imd the expenditure of large cani- 
I paign funds, the Republicans were .successful in the gubci- 
natorial election of 1895 and the presidential election of 
The election of 1S99 was disputed. William S. Taylor, Kepuhli- 
! ctui, was inaugurated governor on the I2lh of December, but 
the legislative committee on contests decided in favour (jf the 
Democrats, (jovernor-clect Goebel was shot by an assassin on 
; the 30th of January 1900, was sworn into office on his death- 
I bed, and died on the jrd of February, Taylor fled the statu to 
I escape trial on the cJiurge of murder. IJeutenant-Governur 
Beckham filled out the unexpired term and was re-elected in 
1903. fn 1907 the Repiihlitans again elected their candidate 


that part of Kentucky which is south and west of the Green River 
was occupied by the C’onfederate army under General A, S, John- 
ston, and at Russellville in that district a so-called ” sovereignty 
convention ” assembled on the i8th of November. This body, 
composed mostly of Kentucky men who had joined the Con- 
federate army, passed an ordinance of secession, elected state 
officers, and sent commissioners to the C’onfederatc Congress, 
wffiich body voted on the 9th of December to admit Kentucky 
into the Confederacy. 'J’hroughout the w'ar Kentucky was repre- 
sented in the Confederate Congress — repre.sentatives and senators 
being elected by Confederate soldiers from the .state. The 
officers of this “ provisional government,” headed by G. 
Johnson, who had been elected “ governor,” left the state when 
(Jeneral A. S. Johnston withdrew; John.son himself was killed 
at Shiloh, but an attempt was .subsecjuently made by General 
Bragg to install this government at Frankfort, General Felix 
K. Zollicoffer (1812 1862) had entered the south-east part of 
the state through Cumberland Gap in September, and later with 
a Confederate force of alout 7000 men attempted the invasion 
of central Kentucky, but in Octol>er i86i he met with a slight 
repulse at Wild Cat Mountain, near London, Laurel county, 
and on the 19th of January 1862, in an engagement near Mill 
Springs, Wayne (ounty, with about an equal force under 
General George H. Thomas, he was killed and his force was 
utterly routed. In 1862 (Jeneral Braxton Bragg in command of 
the Confederates in eastern Tcnne.ssee, eluded General Don 

* He died in 1852, but the traditions which he represented 
survived. 


for governor. 


I suae Shelby I >crii<)cra l i 

James Garranl 

Christopher CJreenu)) „ 

Charles Scott 

Isaac Shelby ,, 

George Madison* 

Gabriel Slaughter (acting) ,, 

John Adair ,, 

Joseph Desha ,, 

Thomas Metcalfe Naliona 

John Breatliitt* 

James T. Morehead (acting) 
James Clark* 

Charles A. Wicklihe (acting) 
Kol)ert B. Letcher 
William Owsley 
John J. Crittciidcnt 
john L. Helmt 
Lazarus W. Powell 
Charles S. Morehead 
Ikiriah Magoffin 
fames F. Kobin-son 
^rhomfLS E. Bramlettc 
John L. Helm* 

John W. Stevenson^: 

Preston II. Lesliet 
lames B. McCreary 
Luke P. Blackburn 
J. Proctor Knott 
Simon B. Buckner 
John Y. Brown 


Governors ok Kentucky 
I >criiocralic- Uepuhlican 


I >(‘inocrai 


I )cmocrat 

American 

Democrat 


1 79^ - > 7dO 
17<V> iKi)4 
1804- iWuS 
]8()Hr 1812 
1812-1810 
1810- 

i8i() i82<» 
1820-1 82.J 
1824-1828 
1828-1832 
1832- 1834 
18^4 jHp> 
1830- 

i83() 1840 
1840 1844 
I8^4-l848 

1848-1850 

1850- 1851 

1851- 1855 

1859-1802 

1 802 - 1803 

1 803 - 1 807 
1 807 

18O7 1 871 
i87I'-i875 

1875 'I879 
1879-1883 
1883^1887 
1887-1891 
J 891-1895 
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Govbrnoks of Kentucky — continued 


William O. Bradley Kepublican 1895-1899 

William S. I'aylor g „ 1 899-1900 

William Goebel • Democrat 1900- 

J. r. W. Beckham „ 1900-1907 

Augustus E. Willson Republican 1907- 

* Died in office. 


i” Governor Crittenden resigned on the 31st ol July to become 
Attorney-General of the United Stales aiicl John L. Helm served 
out the unexpired term. 

t Governor Stevenson resigned on the 13th of February 1871 to 
become U.S. Senator from Kentucky. R."H. Leslie lilled out the 
remainder of the term and was elected in 1871 lor a full lerni. 

g I'aylor’s election was contested by Goebel, who received the 
certificate of election. 

Biuliockai'HY. — F or descriptions of physical features and accounts 
of natural resources see Hepofls of the Kentucky Geological Survey, 
the Biennial Beports of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Staiisiics, 
the Reports of the United States Census and various publications of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, and other publications listed in Bulletin 
301 (Bibliography and Index of North American Geology lor 
and other bibliographies of the Survey. For an early description, 
see Gilbert Jmlay, A Topographical Description of the Western 
Territory of North America (London, 3rd ed., 1797), in which John 
i iisoii's “Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke " 
(178^) is reprinted. For a brief description of the Blue Grass Region, 
see James Lane Allen's The Blue Grass Region of Kenltwky and other 
Kentucky Articles (New York, 1900). An account ol the social and 
irdustrial life of the people in the “ mountain " districts is given in 
\\ illiam H. Haney’s The Mountain People of Kentucky (Cincinnati, 
igoh). hor administration, see the Official Manual for the Use of 
the Courts, State and County Officials and General Assembly of the 
State of Kentucky (Lexington), which contains the Constitution of 
1891 ; The Report of the Debates and Proceedings of the Convention . . . 
of (Frankfort, 1849); The Official Report of the Proceedings and 
Debates of the Constitutional Convention of i^'oo (4 vols., Frankfort, 

1890) ; B. II. Young, History and Texts of Three Constitutions of 
Kentucky (Louisville, 1890) ; J. F. Bullitt aiuJ John Fdand, The General 
Statutes bf Kentucky (Frankfort and Louisvilk, 1877, revised edition;;, 
1881, 1887); and ih^ Annual Reports of state oHicers and boards. For 
history R. M. McElro)'’s Kentucky in the Nation's History (New 
^'ork, I9(>9, with bibliograi'h' ) ; or (more briefly) N. S. Shaler’s 
Kentucky (JJoston, 1885), in the “ American Commonwealths Series.” 
John M. Brown's The Political Beginnings of Kentucky (I-ouisville, 

1 889) is a good monogremh dealing with the period before 1 792 ; it 
should be compared with Thomas M, Green’s The Spanish Conspiracy: 
A Review of Early Spanish Movements in the Southwest (Cincinnati, 

1891) , written in reply to it. Among older histories are Humphrey 
Marshall, The History of Kentucky . . . and the Present Slate of tile 
Country (2 vols., Frankfort, 1812, 1824), extremely J'ederalistic in 
lone; Mann Butler, History of Kentucky from its' Exploration and 
Settlement by the Whites to the close of the Southwestern Campaign of 
ji)iS (Louisville, 1834; 2ncl ed., Cincinnati, 1830), and Lewis Collins, 
The History of Kentucky (2 vols., revised edition, Covington, Ky., 
1S74), a valuable store-house of facts, the basis of Shaler's work. 
E. D. Wartield’s The Kentucky Resolutions of (N<nv York, 2nd ed., 
1887) is an excellent monograph. For the Civil War history see 
“Cumpaigns in Kentucky and Tennessee," in the 7th volume of 
Papers of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts (Ik)st;on, 
1908); Thomas Speed, The Ihnvn Cause in Kentucky (New York, 
1907) ; Basil W. Duke, History of Morgan's Cavalry (Cincinnati, i80^), 
and general works on the history of the war. Sec also Alvin F. Lewis, 
History of Higher Education in Kentucky, in Circulars of Informa- 
tion of the U.S. Bureau of Education (W'ashiiigton, i8^.d, and 
K. (k Thwaites, Daniel Boone (New York, 1902). There is much 
\ahial)le material in the Register (Frankfort, 1903 set|.) of the Ken- 
tucky Stale Historical Society, and esjjccially in ilic publications of 
the Filson Club of Louisville. Among the latter are R. T. Durrett’s 
John Julson, the first Historian of Kentucky (1884) ; Thomas Speed, The 
Wilderness Road (1886) ; W. H. Perrin, The Pioneer Press of Kentucky 
(1888) ; (i. W. Kanck, Boonesborough : Its Pounding, Pioneer Struggles, 
Indian Experiences, Transylvania Days and Revolutionary Annals 
(1901), and The Centenary of Kentucky (1892), containing an address, 

" The State of Kentucky : Its Discovery, Settlement, Autonomy and 
Progress in a Hundred Years," by Reuben 'r. Durrett. 

KENYA, a great volcanic mountain in British East Africa, 
.situated just south of the equator in 37^* 20' E. It is one of the 
highest mountains of Africa, its highc.st peak reaching an altitude 
of 17,007 ft. (with a possible error of 30 ft. either w’ay). The 
central core, v/hich consists of several sleep pyramids, is that of 
a very denuded old volcano, which when its crater was complete 
may have reached 2000 ft. above the present summit. Lavas 
dip in all directions from the central crystalline core, pointing 
to the rontrliision that the main portion of the mountain repre- 
sents a single volcanic mass. From the central peaks, of which | 


the axis runs from W.N.W, to S.S.E., ridges radiate outwards, 
separated by broad valleys, ending upwards in vast cirques. 
The most important ridges centre in the peak Lenana (16,300 ft.) 
at the eastern end of the central group, and through it runs the 
chief water-parting of the mountain, in a generally north to south 
direction. Three main valleys, known respectively as Hindc, 
Gorges and Hobley valleys, run down from this to the cast, and 
four — ^Mackinder, Hausberg, Teleki and Hdhnel — to the west. 
From the central peaks fifteen glaciers, all lying west of the main 
divide, descend to the north and south, the two largest being the 
Lewis and Gregory glaciers, each about i m. long, which, with 
the smaller Kolb glacier, lie immediately west of the main divide. 
Most of the glaciers terminate at an altitude of 14,800-14,900 ft., 
but the small C6sar glacier, drained to the Hausberg valley, 
reaches to 14,450. Glaciation was formerly much more extensive, 
old moraines being observed down to 12,000 ft. In the upper 
parts of the vallcy.s a number of lakes occur, occupying hollows 
and rock basins in the agglomerates and ashes, fed by springs, 
and feeding many of the streams that drain the mountain slopes. 
I'he largest of these are Lake Hdhnel, lying at an altitude of 
14,000 ft., at the head of the valley of the same name, and 
measuring 600 by 400 yds. ; and Lake Michaelson (12,700 ft. ?) in 
the Gorges Valley, At a distance from the central core the radiat- 
ing ridges become less abrupt and descend with a gentle gradient, 
finally passing somewhat abruptly, at a height of some 7000 ft., 
into the level plateau. These outer slopes are clothed with dense 
forest and jungle, composed chiefly of junipers and Podocarpus, 
and between 8000 and 9800 ft. of huge bamboos. The forest 
zone extends to about 10,500 ft., above which is the steeper alpine 
zone, in wdiich pasturages alternate with rock.s and crags. This 
extends to a general height of about 15,000 ft., but in damp, 
sheltered vallejs the pasturages extend some distance higher. 
The only trees or shriiljs in this zone are the giant Senecio (ground- 
sel) and L(Mia, and tree-heaths, the Senecio forming groves in 
the upper valleys. Of the fauna of the lower slopes, tracks of 
elephant, leopard and buflalo have been seen, between 11,500 
and 14,500 ft. That of the alpine zone includes two species of 
dassy {Procavia), a coney {Hyrax), and a rat (Otoniys), The bird 
fauna is of considerable interest, the finest species of the upper 
zone being an eagle owl, met with at 14,000 ft. At 11,000 ft. 
was found a brown chat, with a good deal of white in the tail. 
Both the fauna and flora of the higher levels present close affini- 
ties w'ith those of Mount Elgon, of other mountains of East Africa 
and of Cameroon Mountain, The true native names of the moun- 
tain are said to be Kilinyaga, Doenyo Ebor (white mountain) 
and Doenyo Egeri (spotted mountain). It was first seen, from a 
distance, by the missionary Ludwig Krapf in 1849; approached 
from the west by Joseph I’homson in 1883; partially ascended by 
Count S. Teleki (1889), J. W. Gregory (1893) and Georg Kolb 
(1896); and its summit reached by H. J. Mackinder in 1899. 

See J. W. Gregory, 7 ' he Great RifPV alley (London, 1896); H. J. 
Mackinder, " Journey to the Summit of Mount Kenya," Geog, four,, 
May 1900. (E. IIk.) 

KENYON, LLOYD KENYON, isT Baron (1732-1802), lord 
chief justice of England, was descended by his father s side from 
an old I^nt'ashire family ; his mother was the daughter of a small 
proprietor in Wales. He was born at Gredington, Flintshire, 
on the 5th of October 1732. Educated at Ruthin grammar 
school, he was in his fifteenth year articled to an attorney at 
Nantwich, Cheshire. In 1750 he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, and in 1756 was called to the bar. As for several years 
he was almost unemployed, he utilized his leisure in taking notes 
of the cases argued in the court of King’s Bench, which he after- 
wards published. Through answering the cases of his friend 
John Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, he gradually became 
known to the uttorneN S, after which his succ'ess was so rapid that 
in 1780 he was made king’s counsel. He show'ed conspicuous 
ability in the cross-examination of the witnesses at the trial of 
Ix)rd George Gordon, but his speech was so tactless that the 
verdict of acquittal was really due to the brilliant effort of 
Erskinc, the junior counsel. This want of tact, indeed, often 
betrayed Kenyon into striking blunders; as an advocate he was. 
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moreover, deficient in ability of statement; and his position was 
achieved chiefly by hard work, a good knowledge of law, and 
several lucky friendships. Through the influence of Lord 
Thurlow, Kenyon in 1780 entered the House of Commons as 
member for Hindon, and in 1782 he was, through the same friend- 
ship, appointed attorney-general in Lord Buckingham’s adminis- 
tration, an office which he continued to hold under Pitt. In 
1784 he received the mastership of the rolls, and was created a 
baronet. In 1 788 he was appointed lord chief justice as successor 
to Lord Mansfield, and the same year was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Kenyon of Gredington. As he had made many enemies, 
his elevation was by no means popular with the bar; but on the 
bench, in spite of his capricious and choleric temper, he proved 
liimself not only an able lawyer, but a judge of rare and 
inflexible impartiality. He died at Bath, on the 4th of April 
t 8 o 2 . Kenyon was succeeded as 2nd baron by his son George 
(1776-1855), whose great-grandson, Lloyd (b. 1864), became the 
4th baron in 1869. 

See Life by Hon. G. T. Kenyon, 1873. 

KEOKUK, a city of Lee county, Iowa, U.S.A., on the Missis- 
sippi river, at the mouth of the Des Moines, in the S.E. comer of 
the state, about 200 m. above St Louis. Pop. (1900), 14,641; 
(1905, state census), 14,604, of whom 1554 were foreign-bom. 
It is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Wabash, and the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western railways, there is a bridge (about 2200 ft. long) 
across the Mississippi, and another (about 1200 ft. long) across 
the Des Moines. The city has a public library and St Joseph 
and Graham hospitals, and is the scat of the Keokuk Medical 
(Allege (1849). There is a national cemetery here. Much of the 
(uty is built on bluffs along the Mississippi. Keokuk is at the 
foot of the Des Moines Rapids, round which the Federal Govern- 
ment has constructed a navigable canal (opened 1877) about 9 m. 
long, with a draft at extreme low water of 5 ft.; at the foot a 
great dam, ij m. long and 38 ft. high, has been constructed. 
Keokuk has various manufactures; its factory product in 1905 
was valued at $4,225,915, 38*6 % more than in 1900. The city j 
was named after Keokuk, a chief of the Sacs and Foxes (1780- 
1848), whose name meant the watchful ” or “ he who moves 
alertly.” In spite of Black Hawk’s war policy in 1832 Keokuk 
was passive and neutral, and with a portion of his nation re- 
mained peaceful while Black Hawk and his warriors fought. His 
grave, surmounted by a monument, is in Rand Park. The first 
house on the site of the city was built about 1820, but further 
.settlement did not begin until 1836. Keokuk was laid out as a 
town in 1837, was chartered as a city in 1848, and in 1907 was one 
of five cities of the state governed by u .spcc’ial charter. 

KEONJHAR, a tributary state of India, within the Orissa 
division of Bengal; area, 3096 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 285,758; 
estimated revenue, £20,000. The state is an ofishoot from 
Mayurbhanj. Part of it consists of rugged hills, rising to more 
than 3000 ft. above sca-level. The residence of the raja is at 
Keonjhar (pop. 4532)* 

KEONTHAL9 a petty hill state in the Punjab, India, with an 
area of 116 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 22,499; estimated revenue, 
£4400. The chief, a Rajput, received the title of raja in 1857. 
After the Gurkha War in 1815, a portion of Keonthal, which had 
been occupied by the Gurkhas, was sold to the maharaja of 
Patiala, the remainder being restored to its hereditary chief. 
In 1823 the district of Punar was added to the Keonthal state. 
The raja exercises rights of lordship over the petty states of 
Kothi, Theog, Madhan and Ratesh. 

KEPLER, JOHANH (1571-1630), German astronomer, was 
bom on the 27th of December 1571, at Weil, in the duchy of 
W’urttemberg, of which town his grandfather was burgomaster. 
He was the eldest child of an ill-as.sorted union. IJis father, 
Henry Kepler, was a reckless soldier of fortune; his mother, 
Catherine Guldenmaim, the daughter of the burgomaster of 
Eltingen, was undisciplined and ill-educated. Her husband 
found campaigning in ii^anders under Alva a welcome relief from 
domestic life; and, after having lost all he possessed by a forfeited 
security and tried without success the trade of tavern-keeping in 
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the vilkge of Elmendir^cn, he finally, in 1589, deserted his family. 
The misfortune and misconduct of his parents were not the only 
troubles of Kepler’s childhood. He recovered from small-pox 
in his fourth year with crippled hands and eyesight permanently 
impaired ; and a constitution enfeebled by premature birth had 
to withstand successive shocks of severe illness. His schooling 
began at Leonberg in 1577 — the year, as he himself tells us, of 
a great comet; but domestic bankruptcy occasioned his trans- 
ference to field-work, in which he was exclusively employed for 
several years. Bodily infirmity, combined with mental aptitude, 
were eventually considered to indicate a theological vocation; 
he was, in 1584, placed at the seminary of Adelberg.and thonce 
removed, two years later, to that of Maulbronn. A brilliant 
examination for the degree of InK'helor procured him, in 1588, 
admittance on the foundation to the university of Tubingen, 
where he laid up a copious store of cla.s.sical erudition, and imbibctl 
Copernican principles from the private instructions of his teaclicr 
and life-long friend, Mi('hael Maesllin. As yet, however, ho 
had little knowledge of, and less inclination for, astronomy; 
and it was with extreme reluctance that he turned aside from the 
more promising career of the ministry to accept, early in 1594, 
the vacant chair of that science at Gratz, placed at the disposal 
of the Tubingen professors by the Lutheran states of Styria. 

The best recognized function of German astronomers in that 
day was the construction of prophesying almanacs, greedily 
bought by a credulous public. Kepler thus found that the first 
duties required of him were of an astrological nature, and set 
himself with characteristic alacrity to master the rules of the art 
as laid down by Ptoh'rny and (’ardan. He, moreover, sought in 
the events of his own life a verification of the theory of planetary 
influences; and it is to this practice that we owe tlie suminarv 
record of each year’s occurrences which, continued almost to his 
death, affords for his biography a slight but sure foundation. 
But his thoughts were already working in a higher sphere. He 
earjy attained to the settled conviction that for the actual dis- 
position of the solar system some ab.stra('t intelligible reason 
must exist, and this, after mu(^h meditation, he believed himself 
to have found in an imaginary relation between the ” five regular 
solids ” and the number and distances of the planets, lie notes 
with exultation the 9th of July 1595, as the date of the pseudo- 
discovery, the publication of which in Prodromus dissertalionum 
cosmographicarum seu mysterium cosmographicum (Tvibingen, 
1596) procured him much fame, and a friendly correspondence 
with the two most eminent astronomers of the time, Tycho Brahe 
and Galileo. 

Soon after his arrival at Gratz, Kepler contracted an engage- 
ment with Barbara von Muhleck, a wealthy Styrian heiress, who, 
at the age of twenty-three, had already survived one husband 
and lieen divorced from another. Before her relatives could be 
brought to countenance his pretensions, Kepler was obliged to 
undertake a journey to Wvirttemberg to obtain documentary 
evidence of the somewhat obscure nobility of his family, and it 
was thus not until the 27th of April 1597 that the marriage was 
celebrated. In the following year the archduke Ferdinand, on 
assuming the government of his hereditary dominions, issued an 
edict of banishment against Protestant preachers and professors. 
Kepler immediately fled to the Hungarian frontier, but, by the 
favour of the Jesuits, was recalled and reinstated in his post. 
The gymnasium, however, was de.serted ; the nobles of Styria 
began to murmur at subsidizing a teacher without pupils; and he 
found it prudent to look elsewhere for employment. His refusal 
to subscribe unconditionally to the rigid formula of belief adopted 
by the theologians of Tubingen permanently closed against him 
the gates of his Alma Mater, His embarrassment was relieved 
however by an offer from Tycho Brahe of the position of assistant 
in his observatory near Prague, which, after a preliminarj’ visit 
of four months, he accepted. The arrangement was made just 
in time; for in August 1600 he received definitive notice to leave 
Gratz, and, having leased his wife’s property, he departed with 
his family for Prague. 

By Tycho’s unexpected death (Oct. 24, 1601) a brilliant career 
seemed to be thrown open to Kepler. The emperor Rudolph II. 
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immediately appointed him to succeed his patron as imperia! 
mathematician, although at a reduced salary of 500 florins; the 
invaluable treasure of '1 ycho’s observations was placed at his 
disposal; and the laborious but congenial task was entrusted to 
him of completing the tables to which the grateful Dane had 
already affixed the title of Rudolphine, The first works executed 
by him at Prague were, nevertheless, a homage to the astrological 
proclivities of the emperor. In De fundamentis astrologiae 
certicribus (Prague, 1602) he declared his j)Uipose of preserving 
and purifying the grain of truth which he believed the science to 
(‘ontain. Indeed, the doctrine of “ aspects and “ influences “ 
fitted excellently with his mystical conception of the universe, 
and enabled him to discharge with a semblance of sincerity the 
most lucrative part of his professional duties. Although he 
strictly limited his prophetic pretensions to the estimate of 
tendencies and probabilities, his forecasts were none the less in 
demand. Shrewd sense and considerable knowledge of the world 
came to the aid of stellar lore in the preparation of “ prognostics ’’ 
which, not unfrequently hitting off the event, earned him as much 
credit with the vulgar as his cosmical speculations with the 
learned. He drew the horoscopes of the emperor and Wallenstein, 
as well as of a host of lesser magnates ; but, though keenly alive 
to the unworthy character of such a trade, he made necessity 
his excuse for a compromise with superstition. “ Nature,** he 
wrote, “ which has conferred upon every animal the means of 
subsistence, has given astrology as an adjunct and ally to astro- 
nomy.** He dedicated to the emperor in 1603 a treatise on the 
“ great conjunction ’* of that year {Judicium de irigono ti^neo); 
and he published his observations on a brilliant star which 
appeared suddenly (Sept. 30, 1604), and remained visible for 
seventeen months, in De stdla nova in pede Serpmtarii (Prague, 
1606). While sharing the opinion of Tycho as to the origin of 
such liodies by condensation of nebulous matter from the Milky 
Way , he attached a my.stical signification to th<' (X)incidence in 
time and plaite of the sidereal apparition with a trijile conjunction 
of Mans, Jupiter and Saturn. 

The main task of his life was not meanwhile neglected. This 
was nothing le.ss than the foundation of a new astronomy, in 
whi(di physi(!al cause should replace arbitraiy hypotliesis. A 
preliminary study of optics led to the publication, in 1604, bis 
Astrommiae pars optica, containing important disco verie.s in the 
theory of vision, and a notable approximation towards the true 
law of refraction. But it was not until 1609 that, the “ great 
Martian labour being at length completed, he was able, in his 
own figurative language, to lead I lie (’aj)tive planet to the foot 
of the imperial throne, prom the time of his first introduction 
to Tycho he had devoted himself to the investigation of the orbit 
of Mars, which, on ar('ount of its relatively large e('centricity , 
had always be^n especially recalcitrant to theory , and the results 
appeared in Astronomia nova <uTioAoy};ros, seu Physica coelestis 
tradita commentariis de tnotibus siellac Mortis (Prague, 1609). 
In this, the most memorable of Kepler's multifarious writings, 
two of the cardinal principles of modern astronomy — the laws of 
elliptical orbits and of equal areas —were established (.see Astko- 
NOMV : Hisiory)\ important truths relating to gravity were 
enunciated, and the tides a.s(Tibed to the influence of lunar 
attraction; while an attempt to expUiin the planetary revolutions 
in the then backward condition of mechanical knowle-dgc pro- 
diK’ed a theory of vortices closely resembling that afterwards 
adopted by Descartes. Having been provided, in August 1610, 
by Ernest, archbishop of Cok^e, with one of the new Galilean 
instruments, Kepler began, with unspeakable delight, to ob.serve 
the wonders revealed by it. He had welcomed with a little essay 
called Dissertatio cum Nuncio Sidereo Galileo’s first announce- 
ment of celestial novelties ; he now, in his Diopirice (Augsburg, 
\(ni ), expounded the theory’ of refraction by lenses, and suggested 
the principle of the “ astronomical ” or inverting tel^cope. 
Indeed the work may be said to have founded the branch of scienw 
to which it gave its name. 

The year 16 n was marked by Kepler as the most disastrous of 
his life. The death by small-pox of his favourite child was followed 
by that of his wife, who, long a prey to melancholy, was on the 


3rd of July carried off by typhus. Public calamity was added 
to private bereavement. On the 23rd of May i6ii Matthias, 
brother of the emperor, assumed the Bohemian crown in Prague, 
compelling Rudolph to take refuge in the citadel, where he ^ed 
on the 20th of January following. Kepler*s fidelity in remaining 
with him to the last did not deprive him of the favour of his 
successor. Payments of arrears, now amounting to upwards of 
^00 florins, was not, however, in the desperate condition of the 
imperial finances, to be hoped for; and he was glad, while 
retaining his position as court astronomer, to accept (in 1612) 
the office of mathematician to the states of Upper Austria. His 
residence at Linz was troubled by the harsh conduct of the pastor 
Hitzlcr, in excluding him from the rites of his church on the 
ground of supposed Calvinistic leanings — a decision confirmed, 
with the addition of an insulting reprimand, on his appeal to 
Wiirttemberg. In 1613 he appeared with the emperor Matthias 
before the diet of Ratisbon as the advocate of the introduction 
into Germany of the Gregorian calendar; but the attempt was 
for the time frustrated by anti-papal prejudice. The attention 
devoted by him to chronological subjects Ls evidenced by the 
publication about this period of several essays in which ht; 
sought to prove that the birth of Christ took place five years 
earlier than the commonly accepted date. 

Kepler’s second courtship forms the subject of a highl)' char- 
acteristic letter addressed by him to Baron Stralendorf, in whicli 
he reviews the qualifications of eleven candidates for his hand, 
and explains the reasons which decided his choice in favour of 
a rportionicss orphan girl named Susanna Reutlingcr. The 
marriage was celebrated at Linz, on the 30th of October 1613, and 
seems to have proved a happy and suitable one, 7 'hc abundant 
vintage of that year drew liis attention to the defective methods 
in use for estimating the cubical contents of vessels, and his 
essay on the subject {Nova stereometria doliorum, Linz, 1615) 
entitlc.s him to rank among those who prepared the discovery 
of the infinitesimal calculus. Hia obserN ations on the : hree comets 
of r6i8 were published in De cometis, contemporaneously with 
De harnwn, mwidi (Augsburg, 1619), of which the first linea- 
ments had been traced twTnty years previously at Gratz. Ihis 
i extraordinary production is memorable as having announced 
I the discovery of the “ third law — lliat of the sesqiiiplicate ratio 
l)etween the planetary periods and distances. But the main 
purport of the treati.se was the exposition of an elaborate system 
of celestial harmonics depending on the \^arious and varying 
velocities of the several planets, of whii'h the sentient soul 
animating the sun was the solitary auditor. The work exhibiting 
I this fantastic emulation of extravagance with genius was dedi- 
I cated to James I. of England, and the compliment was acknow- 
l ledged with an invitation to that island, conveyed tiirough Sir 
; Hcnr\' Wotton. Notwithstanding the distracted stale of his 
; ow’n country^ he refused to abandon it, as he had previously, in 
; 1617, declined the post of successor to G. A. Magini in the mathe- 
matical chair of Bologna. 

The insurmountable dilficultie.'^ presented by the lunar theory 
forced Kepler, after an enormous amount of fruitless labour, to 
abandon his design of comprehending the whole .scheme of the 
heavens in one great work to be called Hipparchus, and he then 
threw’ a portion of his materials into the form of a dialogue 
intended for the instruction of general readers. The Epitome 
astronomiae Copemicanae (Linz and Frankfort, 1618-1621), a 
lucid and attractive textbook of Copernican science, was remark- 
able for the prominence given to “ physical astronom\’,” as well 
as for the extension to the Jovian system of the laws recently 
! discovered to regulate the motions of the planets. The first 
of a series of ephemerides, calculated on these principle.s, was 
published by him at Linz in 1617 ; and in that for 1620, dedicated 
to Baron Napier, he for the first time employed logarithms. Thi.s 
important invention w'as eagerly welcomed by him, and its theor}’ 
formed the subject of a treatise entitled Chilias logarUhmjrum, 
printed in 1624, but circulated in manuscript three years earlier, 
which largely contributed to bring the new method into general 
use in Germany . 

His studies w'ere interrupted by family trouble. The restless 
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disposition and unbridled tongue of Catherine Kepler^ his mother^ 
created for her numerous enemies in the little town of Leonberg; 
wliile her unguarded conduct exposed her to a species of calumny 
at tliat time readily circulated and believed. As eiurly as 1615 
suspicions of sorcery began to be spread against her> which she, 
with more spirit than prudence, met with an action for libel. 
The suit was purposely protracted, and at length, in T620, the un- 
happy woman, then in her seventy -fourth year, was arrested on 
a formal charge of witchcraft. K^ler immediately hastened 
to Wurttemberg, and owing to his indefatigable exertions she was 
acquitted after having suffered thirteen months’ imprisonment, 
and endured with undaunted courage the formidable ordeal of 
“territion,” or examination underthe imminent threatof torture. 
She survived her release only a few months, dying on the 13th of 
April 1622, 

Kepler’s w^hole attention was now devoted to the production 
of the new tables. “ Germany,” he wrote, docs not long for 
peat^e more anxiously than 1 do for their publication.” But 
financial difficulties, combined with civil and rchgious convul- 
sions, long delayed the accomplishment of his desires. From 
the 24th of June to the 29th of August 1626, Linz was be.siegecl, 
and its inhabitants reduced to the utmost straits by bands of in- 
surgent peasants. The pursuit of science needed a more tranquil 
shelter ; and on the raising of the blockade, Kepler obtained per- 
mis.sion to transfer his types to Ulm, where, in September 1627, the 
Rudolphine Tables were at length given to the w^orld. Although 
by no means free from errors, their value appears from the fac:t 
that they ranked for a century as the best aid to astronomy. 
Appended were tables of logarithms and of refraction, together 
with Tycho’s catalogue of 777 stars, enlarged by Kepler to 1005. 

Kepler’s claims upon the insolvent imperial exchequer 
amounted by this time to 12,000 florins. The emperor Ferdi- 
nand IL, too happy to transfer the burden, countenanced an 
arrangement by which Kepler entered the service of the duke of 
i^Yiediand (Wallenstein), who assumed the full responsibility of 
the debt. In J uly 1628 Kepler accordingly arrived with his family 
at Sagan in Silesia, where he applied himself to the printing of his 
ephemerides up to the year 1636, and whence he issued, in 1629, 
a Notice to the Curious in Things Celestial, warning astronomers of 
approaching transit.s. That of Mercury was actually seen by 
Gassendi in Paris on the 7th of November 1631 (being the first 
pass^e of a planet across the sun ever observed) ; that of Venus, 
predicted for the 6th of December following, was invisible in 
western Europe. Wallenstein’s promises to Kepler were but 
imperfectly fulfilled. In lieu of the suras due, he offered him a 
professorship at Rostock, which Kepler declined. An expedition 
to Ratisbon, undertaken for the purpose of representing his case 
to the diet, terminated his life. Shaken by the journey, whii'h 
be had periormed entirely on horseback, he was attacked with 
fever, and died at Ratisbon, on the 15th of November (N.S.), 
1630, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. An inventory of his 
effects showed him to have been possessed of no inconsiderable 
property at the time of his death. By his first wife he had five, 
and by his second seven children, of whom only two, a son and a 
daughter, reached maturity. 

Tiic character of Kepler's genius is especially difficult to estimate. 
His tendency towards mystical speculation formed a not less funda- 
mental quality of his mind than its strong grasp of jiositive scientific 
truth. Without assigning to each element its due value, no sound 
comprehension of his modes of thought can be attained, i-iis idea 
of tne universe was essentially Pythagorean and Platonic. He 
started with the conviction that the arrangement of its parts must 
correspond with certain abstract conceptions oi the beautiful and 
harmonious. His imagination, thus kindled, animated him to those 
•severe labours of wliich his great discoveries were the fruit. His 
demonstration that the planes of all the planetary orbits pass through 
the centxe of the sun, coupled with his clear recognition of thesuna.s 
the moving power of the^stem, entitles him to rank as the founder 
of phyrsical astronomy. But the fantastic relations imagined by him 
of planetary movements and distances to musical intervals and 
geometrical constructions seemed to himself discoverie.s no less 
admirable than the achievements which have secured his lasting 
fame. Outside the boundaries of the solar system, the metaphysical 
side of his genius, no longer held in checK by experience, fully 
asserted itself. The Keplerian like the Pythagorean cosmos was 
threefold, consisting of the centre, or sun, the surface, represented by 


the sphere of the fixed stars, and the intermediate space, filled with 
ethereal matter. It is a mistake to suppose that he regarded the 
stars as so many suns. He quotes indeed the opinion of Giordano 
Bruno to that efiect, but with dissent. Among his happy conjectures 
may be mentioned that of the sun’s axial rotation, postulated by 
him as the physical cause of the revolutions ol the planets,. and soon 
after confirmed by the discovery of sun-spots; the suggestion of a 
periodical variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic; and the explana- 
tion as a solar atmo.spheric clicct of the radiance observed to surround 
the totally eclipsed sun. 

It is impossible to consider without .surprise the colos.sal amount 
of work accomplished by Kepler under numerous disadvantages. 
But his iron industry counted no obstacles, and .secured for him the 
highest triumph of genius, that of having jiivcn to mankind the 
best that was in him. In private ch.iracter he was atniablc and 
atf ectionatc ; his generosity in rocognizing the merits of others 
secureil him against the worst shafts of envy ; and a life marked by 
numerous disquietudes was cheered and ennobled by .sentiments of 
sincere piety. 

Kepler's extensive literary remains, purchased by the empress 
Catherine II. in 1724 from some Frankfort merchants, and long 
inaccessibly deposited in the observatory of Pnlkowa, were fully 
brought to light, under the able editorship of Dr Cl). Frisch, in 
the first complete edition of liis works. Tliis important publication 
(Joannis Kepleri typera omnia, Frankfort, 1858-1871, 8 vols, 8vo) 
contains, besides the works already enumerated and several minor 
treatises, a posthumous scientific satire enlilled Joh, Keppkri 
aomnium (Ihst printed in and a vast mass of his cone 

spondcnce. A careful biography is appended, founded mainly on his 
private notes and other authentic documents. His correspondence 
with llcrwart von Hohenburg, unearthed by C. Anschutz at Munich, 
was i>riiitod at Prague in 1880. 

Authorities. — C. ( J. Re.usclile, Kepler und die Astronomie (Frank 
fort, 1871); Karl Goebel, Uber Keplers astronomische AnschauunffCH 
(Halle, 1871); E. F. Apcit, Johann Keplers astronomische Weliansicht 
(Leipzig, 1849); |. L. t'. Ih-eitschwevt, Johann Keplers Leben una 
IFiVitfn (Stuttgart, 1831); W. Forster, Johann Kepler und die Htw- 
manie dor Sph&ren (Berlin, 1802); \i. WoU, GcschidUc dcr Astrononik 
(Munich, 1877); J, von Hasner, Tycho lhahe und 7. Kepler in tkag 
(1872); H. Hrocard, Essai sur la miikoroloftie dc Kepler (Grenoble, 
1879, 1881); Siegmund Gunthci', Johannes Kepler una der tellurisch- 
kosmischc Magnetismus (Wien, 1888); N. Herz, Keplers Astrologir 
(1895); Ludwig Giinther, Keplers Traum vom Mond (1898; an amio- 
taled tran.slation of the Somniutn)\ A. Muller, Johann Keppler, der 
Gesetzqeher der neueren Astronomic (t<)03); Allgemeine dentsche 
liiographie, Bd. XV. (1882). (A. M. C.) 

KpPEL, AUGUSTUS KEPPEL, Viscount (1725-1786), 
British admiral, sec:ond son of the second earl of AJbemurle, 
was Ixjrn on the 25th of April 1725. He went to sea at the age 
of ten, and had already five years of service to his credit when he 
was appointed to the; “ ('enturion,” and was sent with Anson 
round the world in 1740, He had u narrow e.scapo of being 
killed in the capture of Paita (Nov. 13, 1741), and was named 
acting lieutenant in 1742. In 1744 he was promoted to he com- 
mander and post captain. Until tin* peace (jf 1748 he was 
actively employed. In 1747 he ran his ship the “ Maidstone ” 
(50) ashore near Belleisle while chasing a Frcm'h ve.s.sel, but 
was honourably acquittejd by a court martial, and reappointed 
to another command. After peace had lieen signed he was sent 
into the Mediterranean to persuade the dey of Algiers t<j restrain 
the piratical operations of liis subjects. The dey is said to have 
complained that the king of England should have sent a l>eard- 
less boy to treat with him, and to have been told that if the hearrl 
was tlie necessary qualification for an amba.ssador it would 
have been easy 10 send a Billy goat.” After trying the effect 
of bullying without success, the dey made a treaty, and Ktppcl 
returned in 1751. During the Seven Years’ War he .saw constant 
scrvic-e. He was in North America in 1755, coast of 

France in 1756, was detached on a cruise to reduce the French 
settlements on the we.st coast of Africa in 1758, and his ship the* 

“ Torbay ” (74) was the first to get into action in the battle of 
Quil^eron in 1759. In 1757 he had formed pan of the court 
martial which had (condemned Admiral Byng, and had been active 
among those who liad endeavoured to secure a pardon for him; 
but neither he nor those who had acted witli him could produce 
any serious reason why the .sentence should not be curried out. 
When Spain joined France in 1762 he was sent as second in 
command with Sir George Pocock in the expedition which took 
Havannali. His health .suffered from the fever which carried 
off an immense proportion of the soldiers and sailors, but the 
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£2^,000 of prize money which he received freed him from the 
unpleasant position of younger son of a family ruined by the 
extravagance of his father. He became rear-admiral in October 
1762, was one of the Admiralty Board from July 1765 to Novem- 
ber 1766, and was promoted vice-admiral on the 24th of October 
1770. When the Falkland Island dispute occurred in 1770 he was 
to have commanded the fleet to be sent against Spain, but a 
settlement was reached, and he had no occasion to hoist his flag. 
The most important and the most debated period of his life 
belongs to the opening years of the war of American Indepen- 
dence. Keppel was by family connexion and personal preference 
a strong supporter of the Whig connexion, led by the Marquess of 
Rockingham and the Duke of Richmond. He shared in all the 
p^sions of his party, then excluded from power by the resolute 
will of George III, As a member of Parliament, in which he had 
a seat for Windsor from 1761 till 1780, and then for Surrey, he 
was a steady partisan, and was in constant hostility with the 

King’s Friends.” In common with them he was prepared to 
believe that the king’s ministers, and in particular Lord Sand- 
wich, then First Lord of the Admiralty, were capable of any 
villany. When therefore he was appointed to command the 
Western Squadron, the main fleet prepared against France 
in 1778, he went to sea predisposed to think that the First Lord 
would be glad to cause him to be defeated. It was a further 
misfortune that when Keppel hoisted his flag one of his subordi- 
nate admirals should have been Sir Hugh Palliser (1723-1796), 
who was a member of the Admiralty Board, a member of parlia- 
ment, and in Keppel’s opinion, which was generally shared, 
jointly responsible with his colleagues for the bad state of the 
navy. When, therefore, the battle which Keppel fought with 
the French on the 27th of July 1778 ended in a highly unsatis- 
factory manner, owing mainly to his own unintelligent manage- 
ment, but partly through the failure of Sir Hugh Palliser to obey 
orders, he became convinced that he had been deliberately 
betrayed. Though he praised Sir Hugh in his public despatch 
he attacked him in private, and the Whig press, with the 
unquestionable aid of Keppel’s friends, began a campaign of 
calumny to which the ministerial papers answered in the same 
style, each side accusing the other of deliberate treason. The re- 
sult was a scandalous series of scenes in parliament and of courts 
martial. Keppel was first tried and acquitted in 1779, and then 
Palliser was also tried and acquitted. Keppel was ordered to 
strike his flag in March 1779. Until the fall of Lord North’s 
ministr>’ he acted as an opposition member of parliament, When 
it fell in 1782 he became First Lord, and was created Viscount 
Keppel and Baron Elden. His career in office was not dis- 
tinguished, and he broke with his old political associates by 
resigning as a protest against the Peace of Paris. He finally 
discredited himself by joining the Coalition ministry formed by 
North and Fox, and with its fall disappeared from public life. 
He died unmarried on the 2nd of October 1786. Burke, who 
regarded him with great affection, said that he had ” something 
high ” in his nature, and that it was “ a wild stock of pride on 
which the tendcrest of all hearts had grafted the milder virtues.” 
His popularity disappeared entirely in his later years. His 
portrait was six times painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
copy which belonged originally to Burke is now in the National 
Gallery. 

There is a full Life of Keppel (18^2), by his grand-nephew, the 
Hev. Thomas Keppel. (D. H.) 

KEPPEL, SIR HENRY (1809-1904), British admiral, son of 
the 4th earl of Albemarle and of his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lord dc Clifford, was bom on the 14th of June 1809, and 
entered the navy from the old naval academy of Portsmouth in 
1822. His family connexions secured him rapid promotion, 
at a time when the rise of less fortunate officers was very slow. 
He became lieutenant in 1829 and commander in 1833, His 
first command in the “ Childers ” brig (16) was largely passed on 
the coast of Spain, which was then in the midst of the convulsions 
of the C^rlist war. Captain Keppel had already made himself 
known as a good seaman. He was engaged with the squadron 
stationed on the west coast of Africa to suppress the slave trade. 


In 1837 he was promoted post captain, and appointed in 1841 
to the “ Dido ” for service in China and against the Malay 
pirates, a service which he repeated in 1847, when in command of 
H.M.S. ” Maeander.” The story of his two commands was told 
by himself in two publications, Tht Expedition to Borneo of 
HMS, '' Dido*' for the Suppression of Piracy (1846), and in 
A Visit to the Indian Archipelago in Ii,MS. Maeander" (1853). 
The substance of these books was afterwards incorporated into 
his autobiography, which was published in 1899 under the title 
A Sailor's Life under four Sovereigns. In 1853 he was appointed 
to the command of the ” St Jean d’Acre ” of loi guns for service 
in the Crimean War. But he had no opportunity to distinguish 
himself at sea in that struggle. As commander of the naval 
brigade landed to co-operate in the siege of Sevastopol, he was 
more fortunate, and he had an honourable share in the latter 
days of the siege and reduction of the fortress. After the Crimean 
War he was again sent out to China, this time in command of the 
“ Raleigh,” as commodore to serve under Sir M, Seymour. The 
“ Raleigh ” was lost on an uncharted rock near Hong-Kong, 
but three small vessels were named to act as her tenders, and 
Commodore Keppel commanded in them, and with the crew 
of the ” Raleigh,” in the action with the Chinese at Fatshan 
Creek (June t, 1857). He was honourably acquitted for the loss 
of the ** Raleigh,” and was named to the command of the 

Alligator,” which he held till his promotion to rear-admiral. 
For his share in the action at Patshan Creek he was made K.C.B. 
The prevalence of peace gave Sir Henry Keppel no further 
chance of active service, but he held successive commands till 
his retirement from the active list in 1879, two years after he 
attained the rank of Admiral of the Fleet. He died at the age 
of 95 on the 17th of January 1904. 

KER, JOHN (1673-1726), Scottish spy, was born in Ayrshire 
on the 8th of August 1673. His true name was Crawfurd, his 
father being Alexander Oawfurd of Crawfurdland; but having 
married Anna, younger daughter of Robert Ker, of Kersland, 
Ayrshire, whose only son Daniel Ker was killed at the battle 
of Steinkirk in 1692, he assumed the name and arms of Ker in 
1697, after buying the family estates from his wife^s elder sister. 
Having become a leader among the extreme Covenanters, he 
made use of bis influen('c to relieve his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, selling liis support at one time to the Jacobites, at another 
to the government, and whenever possible to both parties at the 
same time. He held a licence from the government in 1707 
permitting him to associate with those whose disloyalty was 
known or suspected, proving that he was at that date the 
government’s paid spy; and in his Memoirs Ker asserts that 
he had a number of other spies and agents working under his 
orders in different parts of the country. He entered into corre- 
spondence with Catholic priests and Jacobite conspirators, 
whose s('hemes, so far as he could make himself cogni.sant of 
them, he betrayed to the government. But he was known to 
be a man of the wxirst character, and it is improbable that he 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of people of any importance. 
The duchess of Gordon was for a time, it is true, one of his 
correspondents, but in 1707 she had discovered him to be 
“ a knave.” He went to I^ondon in 1709, where he seems to 
have extracted considerable sums of money from politicians 
of both parties hy promising or threatening, as the case might 
be, to expose Godolphin’s relations with the Jacobites. In 
1713, if hiR own story is to be believed, business of a semi- 
diplomatic nature took Ker to Vienna, where, nlthough he 
failed in the principal object of his errand, the emperor made 
him a present of his portrait set in jewels. Ker also occupied 
his time in Vienna, he says, by gathering information which he 
forwarded to the electress Sophia; and in the following year 
on his way home he stopped at Hanover to give some advice 
to the future king of England as to the liest w’ay to govern the 
English. Although in his own opinion Ker materially assisted 
in placing George I. on the English throne, his services were 
unrewarded, owing, he would have^ us believe, to the incor- 
ruptibility of his character. Similar ingratitude was the 
recompense for his revelations of the Jacobite intentions in 1715; 
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and as he was no more successful in making money out of the 
East India Company, nor in certain commercial schemes wUch 
engaged his ingenuity during the next few years, he died in a 
debtors* prison, on the 8th of July 1726. While in the King’s 
Bench he sold to Edmund Curll the bookseller, a fellow^prisoner, 
who was serving a sentence of five months for publishing obscene 
books, the manuscript of (or possibly only the materials on 
which were based) the Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland, which 
Curll published in 1726 in three parts, the last of which appeared 
after Ker’s death. For issuing the first part of the Memoirs, 
which purported to make disclosures damaging to the govern- 
ment, but which Curll in self-justification described as vindi- 
cating the memorv of Queen Anne,” the publisher was sentenced 
to the pillory at Charing Cross ; and he added to the third part 
of the Memoirs the indictment on which he had been convicted. 

See the above-mentioned Memoirs (London, 1726-1727), and in 
particular the '* preface*' to part i. ; George Lockhart, The Lockhart 
Papers (2 vols., London, 1817); Nathaniel Hooke, Correspondence ^ 
edited by W. D. Macray (Roxburghe Club, 2 vols., London, 1870), 
in which Ker is referred to under several pseudonyms, such as 
“ Wicks," " Trustie," " The Cameronian Mealmongcr," &c. 

KERAK» a town in eastern Palestine, 10 m. E. of the southern 
angle of the Lisan promontory of the Dead Sea, on the top of a 
ro^y hill about 3000 ft. above sea-level. It stands on a platform 
forming an irregular triangle with sides about 3000 ft. in length, 
and separated by deep ravines from the ranges around on all 
sides but one. The population is estimated at 6000 Moslems 
and 1800 Orthodox Greek Christians. Kerak is identified with 
the Moabite town of Kir-Hareseth (destroyed by the Hebrew- 
Edomite coalition, 2 Kings iii. 25), and denounced by Isaiah 
under the name Kir of Moab (xv. 1), Kir-Hareseth (xvi. 7) 
or Kir-Heres (xvi. 11): Jeremiah also refers to it by the 
last name (xxxix. 31, 36). The modem name, in the form 
Xa/Mif, appears in 2 Macc. xii. 17. Later, Kerak was the 
seat of the archbishop of Petra. The Latin kings of Jerusalem, 
recognizing its importance as the key of the E. Jordan 
region, fortified it in 1142: from 1183 it was attacked 
desperately by Saladin, to whom at last it yielded in 1188. 
The Arabian Ayyubite princes fortified the town, as did the 
Egyptian Mameluke sultans. The fortifications were repaired 
by Bibars in the 13th century. For a long time after the 
Turkish occupation of Palestine and Egypt it enjoyed a semi- 
indef)endence, but in 1893 a Turkish governor with a strong 
garrison was established there, which has greatly contributed 
to secure the safety of travellers and the general quiet of the 
district. The town is an irregular congeries of flat mud-roofed 
houses. In the Christian quarter is the church of St George; 
the mosque also is a building of Christian origin. The town is 
surrounded by a wall with five towers : entrance now is obtained 
through breaches in the wall, but formerly it was accessible 
only by means of tunnels cut in the rocky substratum. The 
castle, now used as the headquarters of the garrison and closed 
to visitors, is a remarkably fine example of a crusaders’ fortress. 

(R.A. S.M.) 

KERALA, or Cheka, the name of one of the three ancient 
Dravidian kingdoms of the Tamil country of southern India, 
the other two being the Chola and the Pandya. Its original 
territory comprised the country now contained in the Malabar 
district, with Travancore and Cochin, and later the country 
included in the Coimbatore district and a part of Salem. The 
boundaries, however, naturally varied much from time to 
time. The earliest references to this kingdom appear in the 
edicts of Asoka, where it is called Keralaputra {i.e. son of Kerala), 
a name which in a slightly corrupt form is known to Pliny and 
the author of the Periplus. There is evidence of a lively trade 
carried on by sea with the Roman empire in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, but of the political history of the Kerala 
kingdom nothing is known beyond a list of rajas compiled from 
inscriptions, until in the loth century the struggle began with 
the Cholas, by whom it was conquered and held till their over- 
throw by the Mahommedans in 1310. These in their turn were 
driven out by a Hindu confederation headed by the chiefs of 
Vijayanagar, and Kerala was absorbed in the Vi jayanagar empire . 


until its destruction by the Mahommedans in 1565. For about 
80 years it seems to have preserved a precarious independence 
under the naiks of Madura, but in 1640 was conquered by the 
Adil Shah dynasty of Bijapur and in 1652 seized by the king of 
Mysore. 

See V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India^ chap, xvi, (2nd ed., Oxford, 
1908). 

KERASUND (anc. Choerades, Pharnacia, Cerasus), a town 
on the N. coast of Asia Minor, in the Trebizond vilayet, and the 
port — an exposed roadstead — of Kara-Hissar Sharki, with which 
it is connected by a carriage road. Pop. just under 10,000, 
Moslems being in a slight minority. The town is situated on a 
rocky promontory, crowned by a Byzantine fortress, and has a 
growing trade. It exports filberts (for which product it is the 
centre), walnuts, hides and limber. Cerasus was the place from 
which the wild cherry was introduced into Italy by Lucullus and 
.so to Europe (hence Fr. cerise, cherrv). 

KERATRY, AUGUSTE HILARION, Comte de (1769*1859), 
French writer and politician, was born at Rennes on the 28th of 
December 1769. Coming to Paris in 1790, he associated himself 
with Bernardin de St Pierre. After being twice imprisoned 
during the Terror he retired to Brittany, where he devoted him- 
self to literature till 1814. In i8t8 he returned to Paris as 
deputy for Finist^re, and sat in the Chamber till 1824, becoming 
one of the recognized liberal leaders. He was re-elected in 
1827, took an active part in the establishment of the July 
monarchy, was appointed a councillor of state (1830), and in 
1837 was made a peer of France. After the coup d'etat of 1851 
he retired from public life. Among his publications were 
Contes et idylLes (1791) ; Lysus et Cydippe, a poem (1801) ; 
Inductions morales et physiologiques (1817); Documents pour 
servir d Vhistoire dc France (1820); Du Beau dans les arts 
dHmitation (1822) ; Le Dernier des Beaumanoir (1824). His 
last work, vlarisse (1854), a novel, was written when he was 
eighty-five. He died at Port-Marly on the 7th of November 1859, 

His son, comte Emile de K^ratry (1832- ), became deputy 

for Finist^re in 1869, and strongly supported the war with 
Germany in 1870. He was in Paris during part of the siege, 
but escaped in a balloon, and joined Gambetta. In 1871 'Thiers 
appointed him to the prefecture, first of the Haute-Garonne, 
and subsequently of the Bouches-du-Rhone, but he resignefl 
in the following year. He is the author of La Contr e-guerilla 
fran^aise au M exique {1S6S); V Elevation et la chute dc Vempereur 
Maximilien (1867); Le Quatre-septenihre et le gouvernetnent de la 
difense nationalc (1872); Mourad V. (1878), and some volumes 
of memories. 

KERBELA, or Meshed-Hosain, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
the capital of a sanjak of the Bagdad vilayet, situated on the 
extreme western edge of the alluvial river plain, about 60 m. 
S.S.W. of Bagdad and 20 m. W. of the Euphrates, from which 
a canal extends almost to the town. The surrounding territory 
is fertile and well cultivated, especially in fruit gardens and palm- 
groves. The newer parts of the city are built with broad streets 
and sidewalks, presenting an almost European appearance. 
The inner town, surrounded by a dilapidated brick wall, at the 
gates of which octroi duties are still levied, is a dirty Oriental 
city, with the usual narrow strect.s. Kerbela owes its exi.stcncc 
to the fact that Hosain, a son of *Ali, the fourth caliph, was slain 
here by the soldiers of Yazid, the rival aspirant to the caliphate, 
on the 10th of October a.d. 680 (see Caliphate, .sec. B, S 2). The 
most important feature of the tov'n is the great shrine of Ho.sain, 
containing the tomb of the martyr, with its golden dome and 
triple minarets, two of which arc gilded. Kerbela is a place 
of pilgrimage of the Shi'ite Moslems, and is only less .sacred to 
them than Meshed *Ali and Mecca. Some 200,000 pilgrims from 
the Shi'ite portions of Islam are said to journey annually to 
Kerbela, many of them carrying the bones of their relatives to 
be buried in its sacred soil, or bringing their sick and aged to 
(lie there in the odour of sanctity. Tlie mullahs, who fix the 
burial fees, derive an enormous revenue from the faithful. 
Formerly Kerbela was a self-governing hierarchy and constituted 
an inviolable sanctuary for criminals ; but in 1843 the Turkish 
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government undertook to deprive the city of some of these 
liberties and to enforce conscription. The Kerbelese resisted, 
and Kerbeitt was bombarded (hence the ruined condition of the 
old walls) and reduced with great slaughter. Since then it has 
formed an integral part of the Turkish administration of Irak, 
'riio enormous influx of pilgrims naturally creates a brisk trade 
in Kerbela and the towns along the route from Persia to that 
place and beyond to Nejef. The population of Kcrbeia, neces- 
sarily fluctuating, is estimated at something over 60,000, of 
whom the principal |^rt are Shi'ites, chiefly Persians, with a 
goodly mixture of British Indians. No Jew.s or Christians are 
allowed to reside there. 

See Chodzko, Thddire persan (Paris, 1878); J. P. Peters, 

(1897)- (J. P. PE.) 

KERCH, or Kektch, a seaport of S. Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Taurida, on the Strait of Kerch or Yenikale, 60 m. 
E.N.E. of Theodosia, in 45" 21' N. and 36" 30' E. Pop, (1897), 
31,702. It stands on the site of the ancient PanHcapaeum, 
and, like most towns built by tlie ancient (ireek colonists in 
this part of the world, occuf)ies a beautiful situation, clustering | 
round the foot and climl>ing up the sides of the hill (called after i 
Mithradates) on whicli stood the ancient citadel or acropolis. 
The church of St John the Baptist, founded in 717, is a good 
example of the early Byzantine style. That of Alexander 
Nevsky was formerly Uie Kerch museum of antiquities, founded 
in 1825. The more valuable objects were subsequently removed 
to the Hermitage at St Petersburg, while those that remained 
at Kerch were scattered during the English occupation in the 
Crimean War. The existing museum is a small collection in a 

E rivate house. Among the products of local industry are 
rather, tobacco, cement, beer, aerated waters, lime, candles 
and soap. Fishing is carried on, and there are steam saw-mills 
and flour-mills, A rich deposit of iron ore was discovered close 
to Kerch in 1895, and since then mining and blasting have been 
actively prosecuted. The mineral mud-baths, one of which is 
in the town itself and the other beside J^ike Chokrak (9 m. 
distant), are much frequented. Notwithstanding the deepen- 
ing of the strait, so that ships are now able to enter the Sea of 
Azov, Kerch retains its importance fur the export trade in 
wheat, brought thither by coasting vessels, Grain, fish, linseed, 
rapeseed, wool and hides are also exported. About 6 m. N.E. 
are the town and old Turkish fortress of Yenikale, adminis- 
tratively united with Kerch. I'wo and a half miles to the 
south arc strong fortified works defending tl>e entrance to the 
Sea of Azov, 

The Greek colony of Panticapaeiim was founded about the 
middle of the 6th century B.c., by the town of Miletus. From 
about 438 BjC. till the conquest of this region by Mithradates 
the Great, king of Pontus, about too b.c., tlie town and territory 
formed the kingdom of the Ii{>sporus, ruled ov^er by an inde- 
pendent dynasty. Phanaces, the son of Mitiiradates, became 
the founder of a new line under the protection of the Romans, 
which (X)ntinued to exist till the middle of the 4th century a.i>., 
and extended its power over the maritime parts of Tauris. 
After that the town — which had already begun to be known 
as Bospora — passed successively into the hands of the Eastern 
empire, of the Khazars, and of various barbarian tribes. In 
J318, the Tatars, who had come into possession in the previous 
rentury, ceded the towm to the Genoese, who soon rai.sed it 
into new importance a commercial (.entre. They usually 
called the place Ccrchio, a corruption of the Russian name 
K’rtchcv (whence Kerch), which appears in tlie nth century 
inscription of Tmularakan (a Russian principality at the north 
foot of the Caucasus). Under the Turks, whose rule dates from 
the end of the 15th century, Kerch was a military port; and as 
such it plays a part in the Russo-Turkish wars. Captured by 
the Russians un<ler Dolgorukov in 1771, it was ceded to them 
along with Yonikale by the peace of Kuchuk-Kainarji, and it 
became a t:entre of Russian naval activity. Its importance was 
greatly irapairod by the ri.se of Odessa and Taganrog; and in 
1820 tlie fortress was dismantled, Kerch suffered severely 
during the Crimean War 


Arcliaeologically Kerch is of particular interest, the kwgans or 
sepulchral mounds of the town and vicinity having yielded a ricli 
variety of the most beautiful works of art. Since 1825 a large 
number of toml>s have been opened. In the Altun or Zolotai-oba 
(Golden Moiuid) was found a great stone vault similar in style to 
an Egyptian pyramid; and within, amon^j; many objectwS of minor 
note, were golden dishes adorned with griffins and beautiful arab- 
esques. In the Kul-oba, or Mound of Cinders (opened in 1830-1831), 
was a similar tomb, in wliich were found what would appear to be 
the remains of one of the kings of Bosporus, of his queen, his horse 
and his groom. The ornaments and furniture were of the most 
costly kind ; the king's bow and buckler were of gold ; his very whip 
intertwined with gold ; the queen had golden diadems, necklace and 
breast-jewels, and at her feet lay a golden vase. In the Pavlovskoi 
kurgan (opened in 1858) was the tomb of a Greek lady, containing 
among other articles of dress and decoration a pair of tine leather 
boots (a unique discovery) and a beautiful vase on which is painted 
the return of Persephone from Hades and the setting out of Tri- 
ptolemns for Attica. In a neighbouring tomb was what is believed 
to be the oldest Greek mural painting which has come down to 
us," dating probably from the 4th century b.c. Among the minor 
objects discovered in the kurgans perhaps the most noteworthy are 
the fragments of engraved boxwood, the only examples known of 
the art taught by the Sicyonian painter l^Eunphilus. 

Very important finds of old Greek art continue to be made in the 
ucighbourhoocl, as well as at Tamafi, on the east side of the Strait 
of Kerch. The catacombs on the northern slope of Mithradates 
Hill, of which nearly 200 have been explored smee 1859, possess 
considerable interest, not only for the relics of old Greek art which 
some of them contain (although most were plundered in earlier 
times), but especially as material for the history and ethnography 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus. In 1890 the first Christian calacomo 
bearing a distinct date (491) was discovered. Its walls were covered 
with Greek inscriptions and crosses. 

See H. T). Seymour's Russia on th$ Black Sea and Sea of Azof} 
(London, 1855) ; J. B. Teller, The Crimea (London, 1S76) ; P. Briihn, 
Tchernomoref (Odessa, 1878) ; Gilles,./ 4 «f jg«ifds au Bosphore 

Cimmdrien (1854); D. Macpher.son, Antiquities of Kertch (London, 
1857) ; Compte rendu de la Commission Imp, AtcMologique (St Peters- 
burg) ; L. Stephani, Die AlierthumeY vow Kertsch (St Petersburg, 
1880) ; C. T. Newton, Ussays an Art and Archaeology (London, 1880) ; 
Reports of the [Russian] Imp. Archaeological Commission; Izvestia 
(Bulletin) of the Archives commission fur I'aurida; AutimiUs du 
Bosphore Cimmdrien^ conservies au Music Impirial de CErmitage 
(St Petersburg, 1854); Inscriptiones antiquae vrae septentrionalis 
Ponti Huxini graeiae et latinae^ with a preface by V. V. Latyshev 
(St Petersburg, 1890); Materials for the Archaeology of Russia, 
published by the Imp. Arch. Commission (No. 6, St Petersburg, 
1891). (P. A. K. ; J. T. Be.) 

KERCKHOVEN, JAN POLYANDER VAN DEN (1568 1646), 
Dutch Protestant divine, was born at Metz in 1568. He became 
French preacher at Dort in 1591, and afterwards succeeded 
Franz Gomaru.s as professor of theology at Leiden. He was 
invited by the States General of Holland to revise the Dutch 
translation of the Bible, and it was he w'ho edited the canons 
of the .synod of Dort (1618-1619). 

His many published works include Respon^o ad sophismata A. 
Cocheletii aoctoris surbonnistae (1610), Dispute contre V adoration des 
rcligues des Saincts trespassis (i6ii), Explicatio somae prophetae 
('b 25 )‘ 

KERGUELEN ISLAND* Kerguelen's Land, or Desolation 
Island, an island in the Southern Ocean, to the S.E. of the 
Cape of Good Hope and S.W. of Australia, and nearly half-way 
between them. Kerguelen lies between 48'' 39 and 49" 44' S. 
and 68‘ 42' and 70" 35' E. Its extreme length is about 85 m., 
but the area is only about 1400 sq. m. The island is throughout 
mountainous, presenting from the sea in some directions tlie 
appearance of a series of jagged peaks. The various ridges and 
mountain masses are separated by steep-sided valleys, which 
run down to the sea, formii^ deep fjords, so that no part of the 
interior is more than 12 m. from the wja. The chief summits 
are Mounts Ross f6i2o ft.), Richards (4000), Crozier (3251), 
Wyville Thomson (3160), Hooker (2600), Moseley (2400). The 
coast-line is extremely irregular, and the fjords, at least on the 
north, east and south, form a series of well-sheltered harbour^ 
As tlie prevailing winds are westerly^ the safest ancliorage is 
on the north-east. Christmas Harbour on tlie north and Royal 
Sound on the south are noble harbours, the latter with a 
labyrinth of islets interspersed over upwards of 20 m. of land- 
locked waters. The scenery is generally xna^ificent. A ^- 
trict of considerable extent in the centre of the island is occupied 
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by snowfields, whence glaciers descend east and west to the sea. 
The whole island^ exclusive of the snowfields^ abounds in fresh- 
water lakes and pools in the hills and lower ground. Hidden 
deep inudholes are frequent. 

Kerguelen Island is of undoubted volcanic origin, the prevailing 
rock being baiialtic lavas, intersected occasionally by dikes, and an 
active volcano and hot springs are said to exist in the south-west of 
the island. Judging from the abundant fossil remains of trees, the 
island must have been thickly clothed with woods and other vegetu’ 
tion of which it has no doubt been denuded by volcanic action and 
submergence, and possibly by changes of climate. It presents 
evidences of having been subjected to powerful glaciation, and to 
subsequent immersion and immense denudation. The soundings 
made by the “ Challenger " and " Gazelle " and the affinities which 
in certain respects exist between the islands, seem to point to the 
existence at one time of an extensive land area in this quarter, of 
which Kerguelen, Prince Edward's Islands, tlie Crozets, St Paul and 
Amsterdam arc the remains. The Kerguelen plateau rises in many 
parts to within 1500 fathoms of tlic surface of the sea. Beds of co^ 
and of red earth are found in some places. The summits of the flat- 
topped hills about Betsy Cove, in the south-east of the island, are 
fonned of caps of basalt. 

According to Sir J. D. Hooker the vegetation of Kerguelen Island 
is of great antiquity; and may have originally reached it from the 
American continent; it has no affinities with Africa. The present 
climate is not favourable to permanent vegetation; the island lies 
within the belt of rain at all season.s of the year, and is reached by 
no drying winds; its temperature is kept down by the surrounding 
vast expanse of sea, and it lies witliin the line of the cold Antarctic 
drift. The temperature, however, is ecjuable. The mean annual 
temperature is about 39“ F., while the summer temperature has been 
observed to approach 70'’. Tempests and squalls arc frequent, and 
the weather is rarely calm. On the lower slopes of the mountains 
a rank vegetation exists, which, from the conditions mentioned, is con- 
stantly saturated with moisture. A rank grass, Festuca Cookri^ 
grows thickly in places up to 300 ft., with Asorplla^ Cotula plumosa^ 
&c. Sir J. n. Hooker enumerated twenty-one species of flowering 
plants, and seven of ferns, lycopcxls, and Characeae ; at least seventy- 
four .species of mosses, twenty-live of hepaticae^ and sixty-one of 
lichens are known, and there are probably many more. Several of 
the marine and many spccic.s of fresh- water algae are peculiar to the 
island. The characteristic feature of the vegetation, the Kerguelen's 
Land cabbage, was formerly abundant, but has been greatly reduced 
1)V rabl)its introduced on to the island. Fur-seals are slill found in 
Kerguelen, though their numbers have been reduced l»y reckless 
slaughter. The sea-elephant and sea-leopard are characteristic. 
Penguins of various kinds are abundant ; a teal (Querquedula Eatoni) 
peculiar to Kerguelen and the Crozets is also found in consider- 
able numbers, and petrels, especially the giant petrel {Ossifraga 
giganiea)y skuas, gulls, sheath-bills {Ckionis minor), albatross, tern.s, 
cormorants and Cape pigeons frequent the i.sland. There is a con- 
.siderable variety of insects, many of tliem with remarkable pecu- 
liarities of structure, and with a predominance of forms incapable 
of flying. 

The island was di.scovered by the French navigator, Yves 
Joseph de Kergnelen-Tr6marec, a Breton noble (t 745-'I797), on 
the 13th of February 1772, and partly surveyed by him in the 
following year. He was one of those explorers who had been 
attracted by the bejief in a rich southern land, and this island, 
the South France of his fir.st discovery, wa.<i afterwards called 
by him Desolation Land in his disappointment. Captain Conk 
visited the i.sland in 1776, and, among other expeditions, the 
“Challenger’' spent some time here, and its staff visited and 
surveyed various parts of it in January 1874. It was occupied 
from October 1874 to February 1875 by the expeditions sent 
from England, Germany and the United States to observe the 
transit of Venus. The German South Polar expedition in Tqoi- 
1902 established a meteorological and magnetic station at Royal 
Sound, under Dr Enzensperger, who died there. In January 
1893 Kerguelen was annexed by France, and its commercial 
exploitation was assigned to a private company. 

See Y. J. de Kerguelen-Trdmarec, Relation de deux voyages dans 
les mers australes (Paris, 1782) ; Narratives of the Voyages of Captain 
Cook and the “ Challenger Expedition ; Phil. Trans., vol. 168, 
containing account of the collections made in Kerguelen by the 
British transit of Venusexpedition in 1874-1875; Lieutard, “Mission 
aux lies Kerguelen," &c., Annates hydrographiques (Paris, 1893). 

KERGU£LEN’S LAUD CABBAGE* in botany, Pringlea anti’ 
uorbuHca (natural order Cnidferae), a plant resembling in habit, 
and belonging to the same family as, the common cabbage 
{Brasstca oliracea\ The cabbage-like heads of leaves abound m 
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a pale yellow highly pungent essential oil, which gives the plant 
a peculiar flavour but renders it extremely wholesome. It was 
discovered by Captain C.'ook during his first voyage, but the first 
account of it was published by (Sir) Joseph Hooker in 2 'hf 
Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of the “ Erebus ’’ and “ Terror ’’ 
in 1839-1843. During the stay of the latter expedition on the 
island, daily use was made of' this vegetable either rooked by 
itself or boiled with tlie ship's beef, pork or pea-soup. Hooker 
observes of it, “ This is perhaps the most interesting plant pro- 
cured during the whole of the voyage performed in the Antarctic 
Sea, growing as it does upon an island the remotest of luiy from 
a continent, and yielding, besides this esculent, only se\'enteen 
other flowering plants.” 

KERKUK, or QkrqOq, the chief town of a sanjak in the Mosul 
vilayet of Asiatic Turkey, situated among the foot hills of the 
Kurdistan Mountains at an elevation of about 1100 ft. on botli 
banks of the Khassa Chai, a tributary of tlie Tigris, known in its 
lower course as Adhem, Pop. estimated at 12,000 to 15,000. 
chiefly Mahommedan Kurds. Owing to ii.s position at the juiu - 
lion of several routes, Kerkuk has a brisk transit trade in hides, 
Persian silks and cottons, colouring materials, fruit and timb(T : 
but it owes its principal importance to its petroleum and naphtha 
springs. There ore also natural warm springs at Kerkuk, used 
to supply baths and reputed to have valuable mtjdical properties. 
In the neighbourhood of the (.ity Ls a burning mountain, local )>• 
famous for many centuries. Kerkuk is evidently an ancient 
site, the citadel standing upon an artificial mound 130 ft. high. 
It was a metropolitan see of the Chaldean Christians. There is a 
Jewish quarter beneath the citadel, and the reputed .sarcophagi 
of Daniel and the Hebrew children are shown in one of the 
mosques. (j. p. vu.) 

KERMABEC, a small group of hilly island.^ in the Pacific, 
about 30" S., 178 W., named from D’Entrec asteaux’s captain, 
Huon Kermadec, in 1791. They are British pos.se.s.sions. 'The 
large.st of the group is Raoul or Sunday Island, 20 m. in circum- 
ference, 1600 ft. high, and thickly wooded. The flora and fauna 
belong for the most part to those of New Zealand, on which 
colony the islands are also politically dependent , having been 
annexed in 1887. 

KERMAN (the ancient Kar mania), a province of Persia, 
bounded E. by Seistan and Baluchistan, S. by Balu(’histan and 
Ears, W, by Fars, and N. by Yezd and Kh()ra.san. It is of very 
irregular .shape, expanding in the north to Khorasan and gradu- 
ally contracting in the south to a narrow wedge between h’ars 
and Baluchistan ; the extreme length between Seistan and Pars 
(E. and W.) is about 400 m., the greate.st breadth (N. and S.) 
from south of Yezd to the neighbourhood of Bander Abbasi 
about 300 in., and the area is estimated at about 60,000 sq. m. 
Kerman is generally described as consisting of two parts, an unin- 
habitable de.sert region in the north and a hal)itat)le mountainous 
region in the south, but recent explorations require this view to 
be considerably modified. There arc mountains and desert 
tracts in all ports, while much of what appears on maps as 
forming the western portion of the great Kerman desert consists 
of the fertile uplands of Kiihbanan, Raver and oUiers stretching 
abng the eastern base of the lofty range ^^ichrun.s from Yezd 
south-^ast to Khabis. West of and parsdlel to this range are 
two others, one culminating north-west of Bam in the Kuh 
Hazar (14.700 ft.), the other continued at about the same 
elevation under the name of the Jamal Bariz (also Jebel Bariz) 
south-eastward to Makran. These chains traverse fertile dis- 
tricts dividing them into .several longitudinal valleys of consider- 
able length, but not averaging more than 12 m. in width. Snow 
lies on them ior a considerable part of the year, feeding the 
springs and canals by means of which large tracts in this almost 
rainless region in .summer are kept under cultivation. Still 
farther west the Kuh Dina range is continued from Fars, also in 
a south-easterly direction to Bksliakird beyond Bander Abbasi. 
Between the south-western highlands and the Jamal Bariz there 
is sorme arid and unproductive land, but the true desert of 
Kerman lies mainly in the north and north-east, where it merges 
northwards in the great desert “ Lut,” which stretches into 
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Khorasan.i These southern deserts differ from the kavir of 
central Persia mainly in three respects : they are far less saline, 
are more sandy and drier, and present in some places tracts of 
8o to 100 miles almost absolutely destitute of vegetation. Yet 
they are crossed by well-known tracks running from Kerman 
eastwards and north-eastwards to Seistan and Khorasan and 
frequently traversed by caravans. It appears that these sandy 
wastes are continually encroaching on the fertile districts, and 
this is the case even in Narmashir, which is being invaded by the 
sands of the desolate plains extending thence north-westwards 
to Bam. There are also some kefeh or salt swamps answering 
to the kavir in the north, but occurring only in isolated 
dcpre.ssions and nowhere of any great extent. The desert of 
Kerman lies about looo ft., or less, above the sea. apparently 
on nearly the same level as the Lut, from which it cannot 
be geographically separated. The climate, which varies 
much with the relief of the land, has the reputation of being 
unhealthy, because the cool air from the hills is usually attended 
by chills and agues. Still many of the upland valleys enjoy a 
genial and healthy climate, the chief products are cotton, 
gums, dates of unrivalled flavour from the southern parts, and 
wool, noted for its extreme softness, and the soft underhair of 
goats {kurk), which latter are used in the manufacture of the 
Kerman shawls, which in delicacy of texture yield only to those 
of Kashmir, while often surpassing them in design, colour and 
linish. Besides woollen goods (shawls, carpets, &c.) Kerman 
exports mainly cotton, grain and dates, receiving in return from 
India cotton goods, tea, indigo, china, glass, sugar, &c. Wheat 
and barley are scarce. Bander Abbasi is the natural outport; 
but, since shipping has shown a preference for Bushire farther 
west, the trade of Kerman has greatly fallen off. 

For administrative purposes the province is divided into nine- 
teen districts, one being the capital of the same name with its 
immediate neighbourhood (humeh); the others are Akta and 
Urzu; Anar; Bam and Narmashir; Bardsir; Jiruft; Khabis; 
Khinaman; Kubenan (Kuhbanan); Kuhpayeh; Pariz; Kafsin- 
jan; Rahbur; Raver; Rayin; Rudbar and Bashakird; Sardu; 
Sirjan ; Zerend. The inhabitants number about 700,000, nearly 
one-third being nomads. (A. H.-S.) 

KERMAN, capital of the above province, situated in 30" 17' N., 
56" 59 E., at an elevation of 6100 ft. Its iX)pulation is 
estimated at 60,000, including about 2000 Zoroastrians, 100 
Jews, and a few Shikarpuri Indians. Kerman has post and 
telegraph offices (Indo-European Telegraph Department), 
British and Russian consulates, and an agency of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia. The neighbouring districts produce little grain 
and have to get their supplies for four or five months of the year 
from districts far away. A traveller has stated that it was 
easier to get a mann (6J th) of saffron at Kerman than a mann 
of barley for his horse, and in 1879 Sir A. Houtum-Schindler was 
ordered by the authorities to curtail his excursions in the province 
“ because his horses and mules ate up all the stock, Kerman 
manufactures great (juantities of ciirpets and felts, and its carpets 
are almost unsurpassed for richness of texture and durability. 
The old name of the city was Guvashir. Adjoining the city on 
hills rising 400 to 500 ft. above the plain in the east are the ruins 
of two ancient forts with walls built of sun-dried bricks on stone 
foundations. Some of the walls are in perfec;t condition. Among 
the mosques in the city two deserve special notice, one the Masjid 
i Jama, a foundation of the Muzaffarid ruler Mubariz ed din 
Mahommed dating from a.h. 1349, the other the Masjid i Malik 
built by Malik Kaverd Seljuk (1041-1072). 

KERNANSHAH, or Kkrmanshahan, an important province 
of Persia, situated W. of Hamadan, N. of Luristan, and S. of 
Kurdistan, and extending in the west to the I'urkish frontier. 
Its population is about 400,000, and it pays a yearly revenue of 
over £20,000. Many of its inhabitants arc nomadic Kurds and 
Lurs who pay little taxes. The plains are well watered and very 
fertile, while the hills are covered with rich pastures which sup- 

* The word ttU means bare, void of vegetation, arid, waterless, 
and has nothing in common with the T-ot of Holy Writ, as many have 
supposed. 
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port large flocks of sheep and goats. The sheep provide a great 
part of the meat supply of Teheran. The province also produces 
much wheat and torley, and could supply great quantities for 
export if the means of transport were ^tter. 

KERMi^SHAH ^Kermisin of Arab geographers), the capital of 
the province, is situated at an elevation of 5100 ft., in 34" 19' N., 
and 46" 59' £., about 220 m. from Baj^dad, and 250 m. from 
Teheran. Although surrounded by fortifications with five gates 
and three miles in circuit, it is now practically an open town, for 
the walls are in ruins and the moat is choked with rubbish. It 
has a population of about 40,000. The town is situated on the 
high road between Teheran and Bagdad, and carries on a transit 
trade estimated in value at £750,000 per annum. 

KERMES (Arab. qtrmtz; .see Crimson), a crimson dye-stuff, 
now superseded by cochineal, obtained from Kerntes ilicis 
{ = Coccus ilicis, Lai. = C. vermilio, G. Planchon). The genus 
Kermes belongs to the Coccidae or Scale-insects, and its species 
are common on oaks wherever they grow. Tlie species from 
which kermes is obtained is common in Spain, Italy and the 
South of France and the Mediterranean basin generally, where 
it feeds on Quercus coccifera, a small shrub. As in the case of 
other scale-insects, the males are relatively small and are capable 
of flight, while the females are wingless. The females of the 
genus Kermes are remarkable for their gall-like form, and it was 
not until 1714 that their animal nature was discovered. 

In the month of May, when full grown, the females arc glol>ose, 
6 to 7 millim. in diameter, of a reddish-brown colour, and covered 
with an ash-coloured powder. They are found attached to the twigs 
or buds by a circular lower surface 2 millim. in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by a narrow zone of white cottony down. At this time there 
are concealed under a cavity, formed by the approach of the 
abdominal wall of the insect to the dorsal one, thousands of eggs of a 
red colour, and smaller than poppy seed, which are protruded and 
ranged regularly beneath the insect. At the end of May or the 
beginning of June the young escape by a small orifice, near the point 
of attachment of the parent. 'ITiey are then of a fine red colour, 
elliptic and convex in shape, but rounded at the two extremities, 
ana bear two threads half as long as their body at their posterior 
extremity. At this period they are extremely active, and .swarm 
with extraordinary rapidity ah over the food plant, and in two or 
three days attach themselves to fissures in the bark or buds, but 
rarely to the leaves. In warm and dry summers the insects breed 
again in the months of August and September, according to Em6ric, 
and then they are more frequently found attached to the leaves. 
Usually they remain immovable and apparently unaltered until the 
end of the succeeding March, when their bodies become gradually 
distended and lose all trace of abdominal rings. They then appear 
full of a reddish juice resembling discoloured blood. In this state, 
or when the eggs arc ready to l^e extruded, the insects arc collected. 
In some cases the insects from which the young are ready to escape 
are dried in the sun on linen cloth.s — care being taken to prevent tlic 
escape of the young from the cloths until they are dead, The young 
insects are then sifted from the shells, made into a paste with vinegar, 
and dried on skins exjioscd to the sun, and the paste packed in skins 
is then ready for exportation to the East under the name of " pftte 
d'6carlate." 

In the pharmacopoeia of the ancients kermes triturated with 
vinegar was used as an outward application, especially in wounds of 
the nerves. From the oth to the loth century this insect formed an 
ingredient in the '* confcctio alkcrmes,** a well-known medicine, at 
one time ofiicial in the London pharmacopoeia as an astringent in 
doses of 20 to 60 grains or more. Syrup of kermes was also prepared . 
Doth these prcparatioDs have fallen into disuse. 

Mineral kermes is tri.su]phide of antimony^ containing a 
variable portion of trioxide of antimony both free and combined 
with alkali. It was known as poudre des Chartreux because in 
1714 it is said to have saved the life of a Carthusian rnonk who 
had been given up by thie Paris faculty ; but the monk Simon who 
administered it on that occasion called it Alkermes mineral. Its 
reputation became so great that in 1720 the French government 
bought the recipe for’ its preparation. It still appears in the 
pharmacopoeias of many European countries and in that of the 
United States. The product varies somewhat according to the 
mode of preparation adopted. According to the French direc- 
tions the official substance is obtained by adding 60 grammes 
of powdered antimony trisulphide to a boiling solution of 1280 
grammes of crystallized sodium carbonate in 12,800 grammec of 
distilled water and boiling for one hour. The liquid is then 
filtered hot, and on being allowed to cool slowly deposits the 
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kermeS; which is washed and dried at loo** C.; prepared in thii> 
way it is a brown-red velvety powder, insoluble in water. 

See G. rianchon, Le Kermes du chine (Montpellier, 1864) ; Lewis, 
Materia Medica (1784), pp. 71, 365; Memoriae eohre la grana Kermes 
de Espa/la (Madrid, 1788); Adams, Paulas Aegineta^ iii. 180; Beck- 
mann, History of Inventions, 

KERMESSE (also Kermis and Kirmess), originally the Mass 
said on the anniversary of the foundation of a church and in 
honour of the patron, the word being ecjuivalent to ** Kirkmass/ ' 
Such celebrations were regularly held m the Low Countries and 
also in northern France, and were accompanied by feasting, 
dancing and sports of all kinds. They still survive, but are now 
practically nothing more than country fairs and the old alle- 
gorical representations are uncommon. The Brussels Kermesse 
is, however, still marked by a procession in which the effigies of 
the Mannikin and medieval heroes are carried. At Mons the 
Kermesse occurs annually on Trinity Sunday and is called the 
procession of Lume^on (Walloon for lima^on, a snail) : the hero 
IS Gilles de Chin, who slays a terrible monster, captor of a 
princess, in the Grand Place. This is the story of George and 
the Dragon. At Hasselt the Kermesse (now only septennial) 
not only commemorates the Christian story of the foundation 
of the town, but even preserves traces of a pagan festival. The 
word Kermesse (generally in the form “ Kinness is applied 
in the United States to any entertainment, especially one organ 
ized in the interest of charity. 

See Demetrius C. Boulger, Belgian Lije in Town and Country 
(1904). 

KERN, JAN HENDRIK (1833- ), Dutch orientalist, was 

born in Java of Dutch parents on the 6th of April 1833. He 
studied at Utrecht, Leiden and Berlin, where he was a pupil of 
the Sanskrit scholar, Albrecht Weber. After some years spent 
as professor of Greek at Maestricht, he became professor of 
Sanskrit at Benares in 1863, and in 1865 at Leiden. His .studies 
included the Malay languages as well as Sanskrit. Ilis chief 
work is Gesc/iiedems van hei Buddhisme in Jndie (Haarlcw, 2 vols., 
1881 1883); in English he wrote a translation (Oxford, 1884)01 
the Saddharma Pundarika and a Manual of Indian Buddhism 
(Strassburg, 1896) for Buhler Kielhom's Grundriss der indo- 
arischen Philologie, 

KERNEL (O.E. cyrnel, a diminutive of “ corn,^’ seed, grain), 
the soft and frequently edible part contained within the hard 
outer husk of a nut or the stone of a fruit; also used in botany ! 
of the nucleus of a seed, the body within its several integuments 
or coats, and generally of the nucleus or core of any structure; 
hence, figuratively, the pith or gist of any matter. 

KEENER, JUSTINUS ANDREAS CHRISTIAN (1786-1862), 
German poet and medical writer, was born on the 18th of Sep- 
tember 1786 at Ludwigsburg in Wiirttemberg. After attending 
the classical schools of Ludwigsburg and Maulbronn, he was 
apprenticed in a cloth factory, but, in 1804, owing to the good 
services of Professor Karl Philipp Conz (1762-1827) of Tubingen, 
was enabled to enter the university there; he studied medicine 
but had also time for literary pursuits in the company of Uhland, 
Gustav Schwab and others. He took his doctor’s degree in 
1808, spent some time in travel, and then settled as a practising 
physician in Wildbad. Here he completed his Reiseschatien von 
dent Schattenspieler Lucks (1811), in which his own experiences 
are described with caustic humour. He next co-operated with 
Uhland and Schwab in producing the Poetischer Almanack fur 
1812^ which was followed by the Deutseker Dichterwald (1813), 
and in these some of Kerner’s best poems were published. In 
1815 he obtained the official appointment of district medical 
officer {Oheramtsarzt) in Gaildorf, and in i8i8 was transferred in 
a like capacity to Weinsberg, where he spent the re.st of his life. 
His house, the site of which at the foot of the historical Schloss 
Weibertreu was presented by the municipality to their revered 
physician, became the Mecca of literary pilgrims. Ho.spitable 
w^elcome w^as extended to all, from the journeyman artisan to 
crowned heads. Gustavus IV. of Sweden came thither with a 
knapsack on his back. The poets Count Christian Friedrich 
Alexander von Wurttemberg (1801-1844) and Lenau {q,v.) were 
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constant guests, and thither came also in 1826 Friederike Haufle 
(1801-1829), the daughter of a forester in Prevorst, a somnambu- 
list and clairvoyante, who forms the subject of Kerner’s famous 
work Die Sekerin von Prevorsty Eroffnungen Uber das innere 
Leben des Menseken und uber das Hineinragen einer Geisterwelt 
in die unsere (1829; 6th cd., 1892). In 1826 he published a 
collection of Gedickte, whic'h were later supplemented by Der 
letzte Blutenstrauss (1852) and W interbliiten (1859). Among 
others of his well-known poems are the charming ballad Der 
reiche Fiirst; a drinking song, Wohlaufy nock geirunkeny and the 
pensive Wanderer in der Siigemiihle. 

In addition to his literary productions, Kerner wTole some 
popular medical books of great merit, dealing with animal 
magnetism, n treatise on the influence of scbacic acid on animal 
organisms, Das Feiigift oder die Fettsdure und ikre Wirkungen 
auf den tierischen Organismus (1822); a description of Wildbad 
and its healing waters, Das Wildbad im Kbnigreich Wiirttemberg 
(1813); while he gave a pretty and vivid account of his youthful 
years in Bilderbuch aus meiner Knabenzeit (1859); and in Die 
Besturmung der ivurttembergischen Stadt Weinsberg im Jahre 
(1820) showed considerable skill in historiital narrative. 
In 1851 he was compelled, owing to increasing blindness, to retire 
from his medical practice, but he lived, carefully tended by his 
daughters, at Weinsberg until his death on the 21st of February 
i 1862. He w’as buried beside his w'ife, who Imd prede(‘eascd him 
I in 1854, in tlie churchyard of Weinsberg, and the grave is marked 
by a stone slab with an inscription lie himself had chosen : 

I Friederike Kerner und ihr Justinus, Kerner was one of the most 
inspired poets of the Sw'abian .S(diool. His poems, which largely 
deal with natural phenomena, are characterized by a deep 
melancholy and a leaning towards the supernatural, which, 
however, is balanced by a quaint humour, reminiscent of tlie 
Volkslied. 

Kerner's AnsgewdfUie poctische Werke apjieared in 2 vols. (187.S); 
Sdmtliche poet Mu' IVerhe, cd. by J. Gaismaier, 4 vols. (1905); 
selection of his poems will jilso fi)und in Keclam'.s Universal- 
bibliothek (1898). His correspondence was edited by his .son in 1897. 
See also 1 ). F. Strauss, Kleinc Schriften (i 80 b); A. Keinhard, J, 
Kerner und das Kerner haus zu Weinsberg (1862; 2nd ed., i886); 
(f. Uumclin, Hcden und Auf sdtze^ vol. iii. (1894); M. Niethammcj’ 
(Kemer’s daughter), J, Kerners litgrndliebe und mein Vaterhaus 
(1877); A. Walts, Life and Works of Kerner (London, 1884); 'I'. 
Kerner, Das Kerner haus und seine (tdste (1894). 

KERRYf a county of Ireland in the province of Munster, 
bounded W. by the Atlantic* (h’ean, N. by the estuary of the 
Shannon, which .separates it from C’larc, li. by Lim(?ri(’k und Cork, 
and S.E. by Cork, The area is 1,159,356 iicrt?s, or 1811 sq, m., 
the county being the fifth of the Iri.sh counties in extent. Kerry, 
with its combination of mountain, sea und plain, pos.se.sses 
.some of the fine.st scenery of the British Islands. The portion 
of the county south of Dingle Bay consi.sts of mountain masses 
intersected by narrow valleys. Formerly the mountains were 
covered by a great forest of fir, birch and yew, which was nearly 
all cut down to be used in smelting iron, and the constant pas- 
turage of cattle prevents the growth of young trees. In the 
north-east towards Killarney the hills rise abruptly into the 
ragged range of Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, the higliest summit of 
which, Carntual (Carrantuohill), has a height of 3414 ft. The 
next highest summit is Caper (3200 ft.), and several others are 
over 2500 ft. L)dng betw'een the precipitous .sides of the Tomies, 
the Purple Mountains and the Reeks i.s the famous Gap of Dunloe. 
In the Dingle promontory Brandon Mountain attains a height 
of 3127 ft. The sea-coast, for the mo.st part wild and mountain- 
ous, is much indented by inlets, the largest of which, Tralee Bay, 
Dingle Bay and Kenmare River, lie in .synclinal troughs, the 
anticlinal folds of the rocks forming extensive promontories. 
Between Kenmare River and Dingle Bay the land is separated 
by mountain ridges into three valleys. The extremity of the 
peninsula between Dingle Bay and Tralee Bay is very precipi- 
tous, and Mount Brandon, rising abruptly from the ocean, is 
skirted at its base (in part) by a road from which magnificent 
views are obtained. From near the village of Ballybunion to 
Kilconev Point near the Shannon there is a remarkable succession 
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of caves, excavated by the sea. One of these caves inspired 
Tennyson with some lines in “ Merlin and Vivien/* which he 
wrote on the spot. The principal islands are the picturesque 
Skelligs, Valencia Island and the Blasquet Islands. 

The principal rivers are the Blackwater, which, rising in the 
Dunkerran Mountains, forms for a few miles the boundary line 
between Kerry and Cork, and then passes into the latter county ; 
the Ruaughty, which with a course resembling the arc of a circle 
falls into the head of the Kenmare River; the Inny and Ferta, 
which flow westward, the one into Ballinskellig Bay and the 
other into Valencia harbour ; the Flesk, which flows northward 
through the lower Lake of Killarncy, after which it takes the name 
of Laune, and flows north-westward to Dingle Bay ; the Caragh, 
which rises in the mountains of Dunkerran, after forming several 
lakes falls into Castlemaine harbour; the Maine, which flows 
from Castle Island and south-westward to the sea at Castlemaine 
harbour, receiving the northern Hesk, which rises in the moun- 
tains that divide Cork from Kerry ; and the Fealc, Gale and Brick, 
the junction of which forms the Cashin, a short tidal river which 
flows into the estuary of the Shannon. The lakes of Kerry are 
not numerous, and none is of great size, but those of Killamey 
form one of the most important features in the striking and 
picturesque mountain scenery amidst which they arc situated. 
The other principal lakes are Lough Currane (Waterville Lake) 
near Ballinskellig, and Lough Caragh near Castlemaine harbour. 
Salmon and trout fishing with the rod is extensively prosecuted 
in all these waters. Near the summit of Mangerton Mountain 
an accumulation of water in a deep hollow forms what i.s known 
as the Devil’s Punchbowl, the suqjlus water, after making a 
succession of cataracts, flowing into Muckross Lake at the foot 
of the mountain. There are chalybeate mineral springs near 
Killamey, near Valencia Island, and near the mouth of the 
Inny; sulphurous chalybeate springs near Dingle, ('astlemaine 
and IValec; and a saline spring at Maghcrybeg in Corkaguiney, 
which bursts out of dear white .sand a little below high-water 
niark. Killamey is an inland centre widely celebrated and much 
v^isited on ac(’ount of its scenic attractions; there are also several 
well-known coast resorts, among them Derrynane, at the mouth 
of Kenmare Bay, the residence of Daniel O’Connell the libera- 
tor”; Glenbeigh on Dingle Bay, Parknasilla on Kenmare Bay, 
Waterville (an Atlantic telegraph .station) between Ballinskellig 
Bay and Lough Currane, and Tarbert, a small coast town on the 
Shannon estuary. Others of the smaller villages have grown 
into watering-places, such as Ballybunion, Castlcgrcgory and 
Portmagee. 

Gfo/ogy. - Kerry includes on the north and east a considerable 
area of' t'arlwnif’erous shales and sandstones, reaching the coal- 
measures, with unproductive coals, east of Listowel and on the 
Glanruddery Mountains. The Carboniferous Limestone forms a 
fringe to these beds, and is cut off by the sea at Knockaneen Bay, 
Tralee and Castlemaine. In all the great promontories, Old Hed 
Sandstone, including Jukes's “Glengarifl Grits," forms the mountains, 
w'hile synclinal hollows of Cartioniferou*; Limestone have become 
.submerged U» form marine inlets between them. The Upper Lake 
of Killarncy lies in a hollow of the Old Red Sandstone, which here 
rises to its greatest height in Macgillicuddy's Heeks; Lough Lcane 
however, with its low shores, rests on (arljoniferous Limestone. 
In the Dingle promontory the Old Red Sandstone is strikingly 
unconformable on the Dingle beds and the Upper Silurian scries; the 
latter include volcanic rocks of Wcnlock age. The evidences of 
local glaciation in this county, especially on the wild slopes of the 
mountains, sire as striking as in North Wales. A copper-mine was 
formerly worked at Muckro.ss, near Killamey, in whicn cobalt ores 
also occurred. Slate is quarried in Valencia Island. 

FawMa.— Foxes are numerous, and otters and bsdgers are not un- 
common. The alpine hare is very abundant. Tlic red deer inhabits 
the mountains round Killamey. "ITie golden eagle, once frequently 
seen in the higher mountain regions, is now rarely met. The sea 
eagle haunts the lofty marine cliffs, the mountains and the rocky 
islets. The osprey is occasionally seen, and also the peregrine falcon. 
The merlin is common. The common owl is indigenous, the long- 
eared owl resident, and the short-cared owl a regular winter visitor. 
Hock pigeons breed on the sea-cliffs, and the turtle-dove is an 
occasional visitant. The great grey seal is found in Brandon and 
Dingle bays. 

Climait and Agriculture . — Owing to the vicinity of the sea and the 
height of the mountains, the climate is very moist and unsuitable 
for the growth of cereals, but it is so mild even in winter that arbutus 


and other trees indigenous to warm climates grow in the optm air, 
and several flowering plants are found which are unknown in f^g^Laxid. 
In the northern parts the land is generally coarse and poor, except 
in the vall^s, where a rich soil has been formed by roexy deposits. 
In the Old Red Sandstone valleys there are many very fertile regions, 
and several extensive districts now covered by bog admit of easy 
reclamation so as to form very fruitful soil, but other tracts of boggy 
land scarcely promise a profitable return for labour expended on 
their reclamation. Over one- third of the total area is quite barren. 
The numbers of live stock of every kind are generally increased or 
sustained. Dairy-farming is very largely followed. The Kerry 
breed of cattle — small finely-shaped animals, black or red in colour, 
with small upturned horns — arc famed for the quality both of their 
fle.sh and milk, and arc in considerable demand for the parks sur- 
rounding mansion-houses. The " Dexter," a cross between the 
Kerry and an unknown breed, is larger but without its fine qualities. 
Little regard is paid to tlic breed of sheep, but those in most common 
use have been crossed with a merino breed from Spain. Goats share 
with sliccp the sweet pa.sturage of the higher mountain ridges, while 
cattle occupy the lower slopes. 

Other Industries , — In former times there was a considerable linen 
trade in Kerry, but this is now nearly extinct, the chief manufacture 
being that of coarse woollens and linens for home use. At Killamey 
a variety of articles are made from the wood of the arbutus. A 
considerable trade in agricultural produce is carried on at Tralee, 
Dingle and Kenmare, and in slate and stone at Valencia. The deeji- 
sea and coast fisheries are prosperous, and there are many small 
fishing settlements along the coast, but the centres of the two 
fishery districts arc Valencia and Dingle. Salmon fishing is also an 
industry, for which the district centres arc Kenmare and Killamey. 

Communications , — The Great Southern & Western railway 
almost monopolizes the line.s in the county. 'I'he principal line 
traverses the centre of the county, touching Killamey, Tralee and 
Listowel, and pa.ssing ultimately to Limerick. Branches are from 
Headford to Kenmare; Farranfore to Killorglin, Cahersiveon and 
Valencia harbour, Tralee to Fenit and to Castlegregory ; and the 
Listowel and Ballybunion railway. All these are lines to the coast. 
The Tralee and Dingle railway connects these two towns. 'I'he only 
inland branch is from Tralee to Castlcisland. 

Population and AdfnimstratUm.-—T\\^ population in 

1891; 165, 7ir) in iqoi) dcM;rca.ses to an extent about equal to the 
average of the Irisli counties, but the emigration returns are 
among the heaviest. The chief towns are Tralee (the county town, 
pop. 9867), Killamey (.®;fi.5b), Listowel (3605) and ('ahersiveen or 
Cahirciveen (2013), while Dingle, Kenmare, Killorglin and CavStle- 
island arc smaller towns. The county comprises 9 baronies, and 
contains 85 civil parishes. Assizes are held at 'JYalec, and quarter 
.sessions at Cahersiveen, Dingle, Kenmare, Killamey, Listowel and 
Tralee. I'he headquarters of the constabulary force is at Tralee. 
Previous to the Union the county icturncd eight members to the 
Irish parliament, two for the county, and two for each of the boroughs 
of Tralee, Dingle and Ardfert. At the Union the number was reduced 
to three, two for the county and one for the borough of Tralee ; but 
the divi.sions now num!)cr four: north, south, east and west, each 
returning one member, 'fhe county is in the lYotestant diocese 
of Limerick and the Roman Catholic dioceses of Kerry and Limerick. 

History , county is said to have derived its name 
from Ciar, who witli his tribe, the Ciarraidhe, is stated to have 
inhabited about the beginning of tlie Cliristian era the territory 
lying between Tralee and the Shannon. That portion lying south 
of the Maine was at a later peritKl included in the kingdom of 
Desmond (^y.^^). Kerr}^ suffered frequently from invasions of 
the Danes in the 9th and 10th centuries, until they were finally 
overthrown at the battle of Clontarf in 1014. In 1172 Dermot 
MacCarthy, king of Cork and Desmond, made submission to 
Henry 11. on certain conditioas, but was nevertheless gradually 
compelled to retire w^ithin the limits of Kerry, which is one of the 
areas generally considered to have been made shire ground by 
King John. An English adventurer, Raymond le Gros, received 
from this MacCarthy a large portion of the county round Lix- 
naw. In 1579-1580 attempts were made by the Spaniards to 
invade Ireland, landing at Limerick harbour, near Dingle, and 
a fortress was erected here, but was destroyed by the English in 
1580. The Irish took advantage of the disturbed state of Eng- 
land at the time of the Puritan revolution to attempt the over- 
throw of the English rule in Kerry, and ultimately obtained 
possession of Tralee, but in 1652 the rebellion was com- 
pletely subdued, and a large number of estates /ere afterwards 
confiscated. 

There are remains of a round tower at Aghadoe, near Killamey, 
and another, one of the finest and most perfect specimens m 
Ireland, 92 ft. high, at Rattoe, not far from Ballybunion. On 
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the summit of a hill to the north of Kenmare River is the remark- 
able stone fortress knf)wn as Staigue Fort. There are several 
stone cells in the principal Skellig island^ where penance^ involv- 
ing the scaling of dangerous rocks, was done by pilgrims, and 
where there were formerly monastic remains which have been 
swept away by the sea. The principal groups of sepulchral 
stones are those on the summits of the Tomie Mountains, a 
remarkable stone fort at Cahersiveen, a circle of stones with 
cromlech in the parish of Tuosist, and others with inscriptions 
near Dingle. The remote peninsula west of a line from Dingle to 
Smcrwick harbour is full of remains of various dates. The most 
notable monastic ruins are those of InnisfaJlen, founded by 
St Finian, a disciple of St Columba, and the fine remains of 
Muckross Abbey, founded by the Franciscans, but there are also 
monastic remains at Ardfert, Castlemaine, Derry nane,Kilcoleman 
and O’Domey. Among ruined churches of interest are those of 
Aghadoe, Kilcrohane, Lough Currane, Derrynane and Muckross. 
The cathedral of Ardfert, founded probably in 1253, was partly 
destroyed during the Cromwellian wars, but was restored in 1831. 
Some interesting portions remain (see Tralke). There is a 
large number of feudal castles. 

KSRSAINT, ARMAND GUY SIMON DE COETNEMPREN, 

Comte de (1742-1793), French sailor and politician, was born 
at Paris on the 29th of July 1742. He came of an old family, 
his father, Guy Francois de Coetnempren, comte de Kersaint, 
being a distinguished naval officer. He entered the navy in 
1755, and in 1757, while serving on his father's ship, was pro- 
moted to the rank of ensign for his bravery in action. By 1782 
he was a captain, and in this year took part in an expedition to 
Guiana. At that time the officers of the French navy were 
divided into two parties — the reds or nobles, and the blues or 
roturiers. At tlie outbreak of the Revolution, Kersaint, in spite 
of his high birth, took the side of the latter. He adopted the new 
ideas, and in a pamphlet entitled Le Ban Sens attacked feudal 
privileges; he also submitted to the Constituent Assembly a 
scheme for the reorganization of the navy, but it was not 
accepted. On the 4th of January 1791 Kersaint was appointed 
administrator of the department of tlie Seine by the e^ctoral 
assembly of Paris. He was also elected as a depuli suppliant 
to the legislative Assembly, and was called upon to sit in it in 
place of a deputy who had resigned. From this time onward his 
chief aim was the realization of the navy scheme wliich he had 
vainly submitted to the Constituent Assembly. He soon saw 
that this would be impossible unless there were a general refonn 
of aU institutions, and therefore gave his support to the policy 
of the advanced party in the Assembly, denouncing the conduct of 
Louis XVI., and on the 10th of August 1792 voting in favour 
of his deposition. Shortly after, he was sent on a mission to 
the armie du Centre, visiting in this way Soissons, Reims, Sedan 
and the Ardennes. While thus occupied he was arrested by the 
municipality of Sedan ; he was set free after a few days' detention. 
He took an active part in one of the last debates of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, in which it was decided to publish a Bulletin 
afficiel, a report continued by the next Assembly, and known by 
the name of the Bulletm de la Convention Nationale, Kersaint 
was sent as a deputy to the Convention by the department of 
Seine-et-Oise in September 1792, and on the ist of January 1793 
was appointed vice-admiral. He continued to devote himself 
to questions concerning the navy and national defence, prepared 
a report on the English political system and the nay>', and caused 
a decree to be passed for the formation of a committee of general 
defence, which after many modifications was to become the 
famous Committee of Public Safety. He had also had a decree 
passed concerning the navy on the nth of January 1793. He 
had, however, entered the ranks of the Girondins, and had voted 
in the trial of the king against the death ]:^nalty and in favour 
of the appeal to the people. He resigned his seat in the Conven- 
tion on the 20th of January. After the death of the king his 
opposition became more marked ; he denounced the September 
massacres, but when called upon to justify his attitude confined 
himself to attacking Marat, who was at the time all-powerful. 
His friende tried in vain to obtain his appointment as minister 


of the marine ; and he failed to obtain even a post as officer. He 
was arrested on the 23rd of Sej)iember at Ville d'Avray, near 
Paris, and taken before the Revolutionary Tribunal, where be 
was accused of having (conspired for the restoration of the 
monarchy, and of having insulted national representation In- 
resigning his position in the legislature. He was executed on 
tlie 4th of December 1793. 

His brother, Guy Pierre (1747-1822), also served in the navy, 
and took part in the American war of independence. He did 
not accept the principles of Uie Revolution, but emigrated. 
He was restored to his rank in the navy in 1803, and died in 
1822, after having been prefet maritime of Antwerp, and prefect 
of the department of Meurthe. 

^ Stse Kersaint*s own worlcs, Le Bon Sens (1789) ; the Buhicon (1 780) ; 
Considerations sur la force publique et I' institution des gardes nationales 
(1789); Lettre d Mirabcau (1791); Moyens prdsenth ii VAssemblee 
nationale pour r6tablir la pa4x et Vordre dans les colonies; also K. 
Chevalier, Histoire de la Marine fran^aise soiis la premidre U6publique ; 
E. CUaravay, L* AssembUe dleotorale de Paris en jjoo et (l^aris, 
1890) ; and Agenor Bardoux, La Duchesse de Duras (Pari.s, 1898), the 
beginning of which deals with Kersaint, whose daughter married 
Am^d^e de Duras. (K. A.*) 

KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, CONSTANTINE BRUNO, 

Baron (1817-1891), Belgian historian, was lM>rn at Saint- 
Miciiel-lcs-Bruges in 1817. He was a member of the Catholic 
Constitutional party and sat in the Chamber as member for 
Eecloo. In 1870 he was appointed a member of the cabinet 
of Anethan as minister of the interior. But his official career 
was short, 'rhe cabinet apjx)inted as governor of Lille one 
Decker, who had been entangled in the financial speculations 
of Langand-Dumonccau by which the whole Clerical party had 
been discredited, and whicdi provoked riot.s. The cabinet was 
forced to resign, and Kervyn de Lettenhove devoted himself 
entirely to literature and history. He had already become known 
as the author of a book on Froissart (Brussels, 1^55), which was 
crowned by the French Academy. He edited a series of chron- 
icles — Chroniques relatives d Vhistoire de la Belgique sotis la 
domination des dues de Bourgogne (Brussels, 1870-1873), and 
Rilaiions politiques des Pays Bas et de VAngleterre sous le regne 
de Philippe JI, (Brussels, 1882-1892). He wrote a history of 
Les Hugenots et les Gueux (Bruges, 1883-1885) in the spirit of a 
violent Roman Catholic partisan, but with much industry and 
learning. He died at Saint-Michel-les* Bruges in 1891, 

See Notices biographiqms ei bibliographiqucs de VacadMe dr 
Belgique for 1887. 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN (Keshava Chandra Sena) (18^38- 
1884), Indian religious reformer, was bom of a high-caste family 
at Calcutta in 1838. He was educated at one of the Calcutta 
colleges, where he became proficient in English literature and 
history. For a short time he was a clerk in the Bank of Bengal, 
but resigned his post to de^'ote himself exclusively to literature 
and philosophy. At that lime Sir William Hamilton, Hugh 
Blair, Victor Cousin, J. H. Newman and R. W. Emerson were 
among his favourite authors. Their works made the deepest 
impression on him, for, as he expressed it, ** Philosophy first 
taught me Insight and reflection, and turned my eyes inward 
from the things ©f the external world, so that I b(!gan to reflect 
on my position, character and destiny," Like many other 
educated Hindus, Keshub Chunder Sen had gradually dissociated 
himself from the popular forms of the native religion, without 
abandoning what he believed to be its spirit. As early as 1857 
he joined the Brahma Samaj, a religious a.ssooiation aiming at 
the reformation of Hinduism. Keshub Chunder Sen threw him- 
self with enthusiasm into the work of this society and in 1862 
himself undertook the ministry of one of its branches. In the 
same year he helped to found the Albert College and started the 
Indian Mirror, a weekly journal in which sodal and moral suli- 
jects were discussed. In 1863 he wrote The Brahma Samaj 
Vindicated, He also travelled about the country lecturing frnd 
preaching. The steady development of his reforming zeaJ led 
to a split in the society, which broke into two sections, Chunder 
Sen putting himself at the head of the reform movement, which 
took the name “ Brahma Samaj of India," and tried to propagate 
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its doctrines by missionary ente^rise. Its tenets at this time 
were the following : (i) The wide universe is the temple of 
God. (2) Wisdom is the pure land of pilgrimage, (3) Truth 
is the everlasting scripture. (4) Faith is the root of all religions. 
(5) Love is the true spiritual culture. (6) The destruction of 
selfishness is the true asceticism. In 1866 he delivered an 
address on “ Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia,” which led to the 
false impression that he was about to embrace Christianity. 
This helped to call attention to him in Europe, and in 1870 he 
paid a visit to England. The Hindu preacher was warmly 
welcomed by almost all denominations, particularly by the 
Unitarians, with whose creed the new Brahma Samaj had most in 
common, and it was the committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association that organized the welcome soiree at 
Hanover Square Rooms on the 12th of April. Ministers of ten 
different denominations were on the platform, and among those 
who officially bade him welcome were Lord Lawrence and Dean 
Stanley. He remained for six months in England, visiting most 
of the chief towns, His eloquence, delivery and command of 
the language won universal admiratiem. His own impression 
of England was somewhat disappointing. Christianity in Eng- 
land appeared to him too sectarian and narrow, too ” muscular 
and hard,” and Christian life in England more materialistic 
and outward than spiritual and inward. 1 came here an 
Indian, I go hack a conrirmed Indian; T c'ame here a Theist;, 
I go hack a confirmed Theist. I have learnt to love my owm 
country more and more.” These words spoken at the fare- 
well soiree may furnish the key to the change in him which so 
greatly puzzled many of his English friends. He developed a 
tendency towards mysticism and a greater leaning to the spiritual 
leaching of the Indian philosophies, as well as a somewhat 
despotic attitude tow'ards the Samaj. He gave his child 
daughter in marriage to the raja of Kurh Behar; he revived 
the performance of mystical plays, and himself took part in 
one. These changes alienated many followers, who deserted his 
standard and founded the Sadhdrana (General) Brahma Samaj 
(1878). nninder Sen did what he could to reinvigorate his 
own section by a new infusion of Christian ideas and phrases, 

“ the New' Dispensation,” ‘‘ the Holy Spirit.” He also in- 
stituted a sacramental meal of rice and water. Two lectures 
delivered between 1881 and 1883 throw a good deal of light 
on his latest doctrines. They were ” The Marvellous Mystery, 
the Trinity,” and ” Asia's Message to Europe.” This latter is 
an elocjuent plea against the Europeanizing of Asia, as well as 
a protest against Western sectarianism. During the intervals 
of his last illness he wrote The New Samhita^ or the Sacred Laws 
of the Aryans oj the Ne%v Dispensation, He died in January 1884, 
leaving many bitter enemies and many warm friends. 

See the article Hhaiima Samaj; also P, Mozoomdar, Life and 
Teachings of Keshnb Chunder Sen (18S8). 

KESMARK (Ger. Kiismark), a town of Hungary, in the county 
of Szepes, 240 m. N.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900), 5560. 
It is situated on the Poprad, at an altitude of 1950 ft,, and is 
surrounded on all sides by mountains. Among its buildings are 
the Roman Catholic parish church, a Gothic edifice of the 15th 
century with fine carved altars; a wooden Protestant church of 
the T7th centuiy’-; and an old town-hall. About 12 m. W. of 
Kesmark lies the famous watering-place Tatraf fired (Ger. 
Schmecks), at the foot of the Schlagendorfer peak in the Taira 
IMountains. Kesmark is one of the oldest and most important 
Saxon settlements in the north of Hungary, and became a royal 
free town at the end of the 13th century. In 1440 it became the 
scat of the counts of Szepes (Ger., Zips)^ and in 1464 it was 
granted new privileges by King Matthias Corviniis. During the 
i6th century, together with the other Saxon towns in the 
Szepes county, it began to lose both its political and commercial 
importance. It remained a royal free town until 1876. 

KESTREL (¥t, Cresserelle or Cri^erelle^ 0 . Er. Quercerelle and 
Quercelle, in Burgundy Cristel)^ the English name ^ for one of 
the smaller falcons. This bird, though in the form of its bill and 

' Other English names are windhover and standgale (the last often 
corrupted into stonegale and stannell). 
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length of its wings one of the true falcons, and by many ornitho- 
logists placed among them under its Linnaean name of Falco 
tinnun^us, is by others referred to a distinct genus Tinnunculus 
as T, alaudarius — the last being an epithet wholly inappropriate. 
We have here a case in which the propriety of the custom which 
requires the establishment of a genus on structural characters 
may seem open to question. The differences of structure which 
separate Tinnunculus from Falco are of the slightest, and, if 
insisted upon, must lead to including in the former birds which 
obviously differ from kestrels in all but a few characters arbi- 
trarily chosen; and yet, if structural characters be set aside, the 
kestrels form an assemblage readily distinguishable by several 
peculiarities from all other Falconidae, and an assemblage 
separable from the true falcons of the genus Falco, with its 
subsidiary groups Aesalon, Hypotriorchis, and the rest (sec Fal- 
con), Scarcely any one outside the walls of an ornithological 
museum or library would doubt for a moment whether any bird 
shown to him was a kestrel or not; and Gurney has stated his 
belief {Ibis, i88t, p. 277) that the aggregation of species placed 
by Bowdlcr Sharpe {Cat, Birds Brit, Mus, i. 423-448) under 
the generic designation of Cerchneis (which should properly 
be Tinnunculus) includes ” three natural groups sufficiently 
distinct to be treated as at least separate subgenera, bearing the 
name of Dissodectes, Tinnunculus and Erythropus,^' Of these 
the first and last are not kestrels, but are perhaps rather related 
to the hobbies {Hypoirtorchis), 

The ordinary kestrel of Europe, Falco tinnunculus or Tinnun- 
culus alaudarius, is by far the commonest bird of prey in the 
British Islands. It is almost entirely a summer migrant, 
(!oming from the south in early spring and departing in autumn, 
though examples (which are nearly always found to be birds of 
the year) occasionally o(‘cur in winter, some arriving on the 
eastern coast in autumn. It is most often observed while hang- 
ing in the air for a minute or two in the same spot, by means of 
short and rapid beats of its wings, as, with head pointing to 
windward and expanded tail, it is looking out for prey — which 
consists chiefly of mi(!e, but it will at times take a small bird, 
and the remains of frogs, inse('ts and even earthworms have been 
found in its crop. It generally breeds in the deserted nest of a 
crow or pic, but frequently in rocks, ruins, or even in hollow- 
trees — laying four or five eggs, mottled all over with dark 
brownish-red, sometimes tinged with orange and at other times 
with purple. Though it may occasionally snatch up a young par- 
tridge or pheasant, the kestrel is the most harmless bird of prey, 
if it be not, from its destruction of mice and cockchafers, a bene- 
ficial species. Its range extends over nearly the whole of Europe 
from 68'’ N. lat., and the greater part of Asia — though the form 
which inhabits Japan and is abundant in north-eastern China 
has been by some writers deemed distinct and called T, japonicus 
— it is also found over a great part of Africa, being, however, 
unknown beyond Guinea on the west and Mombasa on the east 
coast {Ibis, 1881, p. 457). The southern countries of Europe 
have also another and smaller species of kestrel, T, tinnuncidoides 
(the T, cenchris and T, naumanni of some writers), which is 
widely spread in Africa and Asia, though specimens from India 
and China are distinguished as T. pekinensis. 

Three other species are found in Africa — T, rupicola, T, rupi- 
coloides and T, alopex — the first a common bird in the Cape, 
w'hile the others occur in the interior. Some of the islands of 
the Ethiopian region have peculiar species of kestrel, as the 
T, newtoni of Madagascar, T, punctatus of Mauritius and 
r. gracilis of the Seychelles ; while, on the opposite side, the 
kestrel of the Cape Verde Islands has been separated as 
T, neglectus. 

The T. sparverius, commonly known in Canada and the 
United States as the ” sparrow-hawk,” is a beautiful little bird. 
Various attempts have been made to recognize several sfjecies, 
more or less in accordance with locality, but the majority of 
ornithologists seem unable to accept the distinctions which have 
been elaborated chiefly by Bowdler Sharpe in his Catalogue and 
R. Ridgway {North American Birds, iii. 159-175), the former of 
whom recognizes six species, while the latter admits but three — 
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r. sparvreiuSi T, leucophrys and 7 *. sparveriaides^with five geo- 
graphical races of the first, viz, the typical T. sparverius from 
the continent of North America except the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico; T. australis from the continent of South America 
except the North Atlantic and Caribbean coasts; T. isaheU 
linus, inhabiting continental America from Florida to Fr. Guiana; 
7 . dominicensis from the I,esser Antilles as far northwards as 
St Thomas; and lastly 7 . cinnamominus from Chile and western 
Brazil. 7 . leiuophrys is said to be from Haiti and Cuba; 
and 7 . sparverioides peculiar to Cuba only. This last has been 
generally allowed to be a good species, though Dr Gundlach, 
the best authority on the birds of that island, in his Contribucion 
d la Ornitologia Cubana (1876), will not allow its validity. More 
recently it was found {Ibisy 1881, pp. 547-564) that T, australis 
and 7 . cinnamofninus cannot be separated, tliat Kidgway’s 
1\ leucophrys should properly be called 7 . dominicensis, and his 
7 \ dominicensis 7\ aniillarum; while Ridgway 1 ms recorded the 
supposed occurrence of 7\ spartmoides in Florida. Of other 
kestrels 7 . moluccensis is widely spread throughout the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago, while 7\ cenchroides seems to inhabit 
the whole of Australia, and has occurred in Tasmania (Proc. 
Roy. Soc, Tasfttania, 1875, pp. 7, 8). No kestrel is found in New 
Zealand, but an approach to the form is made by the very 
peculiar Hieraddea (or Harpe) novae-zelandiae (of w hich a second 
race or species has been described, 77 . bnuinea or H. ferox), the 
** sparrow-hawk,** ** quail-hawk ** and “ bush-hawk ’* of the colo- 
nists — a bird of much higher (‘ourage than any kestrel, and per- 
haps exhibiting the more generalized and ancestral type from 
which both kestrels and falcons may have descended. (A. N.) 

KESWICKi a market town in the Penrith parliamentary 
division of Cumberland, England, served by the joint line of the 
Cockermouth, Keswi('k ^ Penrith, and 1 -ondon & North-Western 
railways. Pop. of urban district (1901), 4451. It lies in the 
northern part of the Lake District, in an open valley on the 
banks of the river Greta, with the mountain of Skiddaw to the 
north and the lovely lake of Derw^entw^ater to the south. It is 
much frequented by visitors as a centre for this famous district 
— for boating on Derwentw^atcr and for the easy ascent of 
Skiddaw. Many residences are seen in the neighbourhood, and 
the town as a whole is modern. Fitz Park, opened in 1887, is 
a pleasant recreation ground. The town-hall contains a museum 
of local geology, natural history, tkc. In the parish church of 
Crosthwaite, J m. distant, there is a monument to the poet 
Southey. His residence, Greta Hall, stands at the end of the 
main .street, close by the river. Keswick is noted for its 
manufacture of lead pencils; and the plumbago (locally wad) 
used to be supplied from mines in Borrow^dalc, Char, caught in 
the neighbouring lakes, are potted at Keswick in large quantities 
and exported. 

KESWICK CONVENTION, an annual summer reunion held 
at the above town for the main purpose of ** promoting practical 
holiness ** by meetings for prayer, discussion and personal 
intercourse. It has no denominational limits, and is largely 
supported by the “ Evangelical ** section of the Church of 
England. The convention, started in a private manner by 
Canon Harford-Battersby, then vicar of Keswick, and Mr 
Robert Wilson in 1874, met first in 1875, rapidly grew after 
ihe first few years, both in numbers and influence, in spite of 
attacks on the alleged ** perfectionism ** of some of its leaders 
and on the novelty of its methods. Its members take a deep 
interest in foreign missions. 

In the History of iht C.M. 5 ., vol. iii. (by Eugene Stock), the 
missionary influence of the Keswick men in Cambridge and else* 
where may be readily traced. See also The Keswick Convention : its 
Message^ its Method and its Men^ edited by C. F. Harford (190O). 

KET (or Kett), ROBERT (d. 1549), English rebel, is usually 
called a tanner, but he certainly held the manor of Wymondham 
in Norfolk. With his brother William he led the men of 
Wymondham in their quarrel with a certain Flowerden, and 
having thus come into ;jrominence, he headed the men of Norfolk 
when they rose in rebellion in 1549 owdng to the hardships inflicted 
by the extensive enclosures of common lands and by the general 
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policy of the protector Somerset. A feast held at Wymondham 
in July 1549 developed into a riot and gave the signal for the 
outbreak. Leading his followers to Norwich, Ket formed a 
camp on Mousehold Heath, where he is said to have? (commanded 
16,000 men, introduced a regular system of discipline, adminis- 
tered justice and blockaded the city. He refused the royal 
offer of an amnesty on the ground that innocent and just men 
had no need of pardon, and on the ist of August 1549 attacked 
and took possession of Norw ich. John Dudley, earf of Wai w ick, 
marched against the rebels, and after his offer of pardon had 
been rejected he forced his way into the city, driving its defenders 
before him. Then, .strengthened by the arrival of some foreign 
mercenaries, he attacked the main body of the rebels at Dussin- 
dale on the 27lh of August. Ket’s men were easily routed by 
ihe trained soldiery, and Robert and William Ket were seized 
and taken to London, where they were condemned to death for 
treason. On the 7th of December 1549 Robert was exec uted at 
Norwich, and his body was hanged on the top of the caslle, 
while that of W'illiam was hanged on the cliurch tower at 
Wymondham. 

F, W. Eussell, Ken\< Rebellion (1859), and J. A. I'roiide, 
History of England, vol. iv. (London, 1898), 

KETCH, JOHN (d. 1686), English executioner, who as “ Jack 
Ketch *’ gave the nickname for nearly two centuries to his 
successors, is believed to liave been appointed public hangman 
in the year 1663. 'I'hc; first recorded mention of him is in 77 //? 
Plotters Ballad, being Jack Ketcfds incomparable Receipt for the 
Cure of Traytorous Recusants and \\ holesome Pfiysick for a 
Popish Contagion, a broadside published in December 1672. 
'J’he execution of William, Lord Russell, on the 2Tst of July 
1683 'vas carried out by him in a clumsy way, and a pamphlet 
is extant which contains his “ Apologie,** in which he alleges 
that the prisoner did not “ dispose himself as was most sutable *’ 
and that he was interniptcd while taking aim. On the scaffold, 
on the isth of July 1685, the duke of Monmouth, addressing 
Ketch, referred to his treatment of Lord Russell, the result 
being that Ketch was quite unmanned and had to deal at least 
five strokes with his axe, and finally use a knife, to sever Mon- 
mouth*s head from his shoulders. In 1686 Ketch was deposed 
and imprisoned at Bridewell, but when his successor, Pascha 
Rose, a butcher, was, after four months in the office, hanged at 
Tvburn, Ketch was reappointed. He died towards the close of 
1 686. 

KETCHUP, also written catsup and katchup (said to be from 
the Chinese kde-chtap or he-tsiap, brine of pickled fish), a sauce 
or relish prepared principally from the juice of mushrooms and 
of many other species of edible fungi, salted for prc.servation and 
variously spiced. 'I'he juices of various fruits, such as ciicum- 
l^ers, tomatoes, and especially green walnuts, are uscfl as a basis 
of ketchup, and shell-fish ketchup, from oysters, mussels and 
cockles, is also made; but in general the term is restricted to 
sauces having the juice of edible fungi as their basis. 

KETENES, in chemistry, a group of organic compounds w'hich 
may be considered as internal anhydrides of acetic acid and its 
substitution derivatives. Two classes may be distinguished : 
the aldo-ketenes, including ketene itself, together with its mono- 
alkyl derivatives and carbon suboxide, and the keto-ketcncs 
which c()mi)rise the dialkyl ketenes. The aldo-ketcnes are 
colourless compounds which are not capable of autoxidation, 
are polymerized by pyridine or quinoline, and are inert towards 
compounds containing the groupings C:N and C: 0 . 'i’he keto- 
ketenes are coloured compounds, which undergo autoxidation 
readily, form ketene bases on the addition of pyridine and quino- 
line, and yield addition compounds with substances containing 
the C:N and C :0 groupings. The ketenes are usually obtained 
by the action of zinc on ethereal or ethyl acetate solutions of 
halogen substituted acid chlorides or bromides. They are 
characterized by their additive reactions : combining with water 
to form acids, with alcohols to form esters, and with primary 
amines to form amides. 

Ketene, CH./CO, wo.s discovered by N. T. M. Wilsmore {Jour, 
Chem, 5 oc., 1907, vol. 91, p. 1938) among the gaseous products formed 
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when a platinum wire is electrically heated under the surface of 
acetic anhydride. It is also obtained by the action of zinc on 
bromacetyl bromide (H. Staudinger, Her. 1908, 41, p. 594). At 
ordinary temperatures it is a gas, but it may be condensed to a 
liquid and finally solidified, the solid melting at-isi” C. It is 
characterized by its penetrating smell. On standing for some 
f iine a brown^coloured li(]uid is obtained, from which a colourless 
liquid boiling at C., has been isolated (Wilsmore, ibid., 

1908, 93, p. 946). Although originally described as acetylketen, it 
liis provcQ to l»<' a cyclic compound (Bcr., igng. 42, p. 4^08). It 
is .soluble in water, the solution showing an acid reaction, owing 
to the formation of acoto-acetic acid, and with alkalis it yields 
acetates. It dilfers from the simple kctencs in that it is apparently 
unacted upon by phenols n.nd alcohols. Dimethyl kelene, (CtL).2C:CO, 
obtained by the action oi zinc on a-hrom-isobutyryl bromide, is a 
yellowish coloured liquid. At ordinary temperatures it rapidly 
polymerizes (probably to a tetramethylcylobutanedione). It boils 
at 34" C. (750 mm.) (Staudinger, Ber. 1905, 38, p. 1735; iQoS, 
p. 2208). Oxygen rapidly converts it into a while explosive solid. 
Diethyl ketene^ (C2Hft)._jC:C('), is formed cm heating diethylmalonic an- 
hydride (Staudinger, ibid.). Diphenyl ketene, ((’.„Hft)yOiCO, obtained 
by the action of zinc on diphenyl-chloracetyl chloride, is an orange- 
red liquid which boils at 14^)" C. (12 mm.). ‘ It does not polymerize. 
Magne.sium phenyl bromide gives triphenyb vinyl alcohol. 

KETI, a sea-port of British India, in Karachi district, Sind, 
situated on the Hajamro branch of the Indu.s. Pop, (1901), | 
2127. It is an important seat of trade, where sea-borne goods 
are transferred to and from river boats. 

KETONES, in chemistry, organic compounds of the type 
R*CO*R', where R, R'~ alkyl or aryl groups. If the groups 
R and R' are identical, the ketone is called a simple ketone, | 
if unlike, a mixed ketone. They may be prepared by the 
oxidation of secondary alcohols ; by the addition of the 
elements of water to hydrocarbons of the acetylene type 
RC CH ; by oxidation of primary alcohols of the type 
RR'*CH CH.piI:RR'-CH CII.piI R CO R'-HH .,0 + H.mi; 
by distillation of the calcium" salts of the fatty acids, CnHj^nO., ; 
by heating the sodium salts of these acids C,JIo„02 with" the 
corresponding acid anhydride to 190” C. (W. H. Perkin, Jour, 
Chem, Soe,, 1886, 49, p. 322); by the action of anhydrous 
ferric chloride on ac’id chlorides ( J. Hamonet, Dull, de la sac, 
chim., 1888, 50, p. 357), 

2 C.>H,C 0 C 1 C.>IL/CO-CH(CII,)*COCl 

“ ‘ C.,H,'CO’CH(CH.d CO.,H C,H, CO-CH./CH,; 

and by the action of zinc alkyls on acid chlorides^M, Freund, 

1861, ii8, p. i), 2 CH,C 0 C 1 4 - ZnCH,),=^ZtiC 4 -^ 2 CII„ CO-CII.v 
In the last reaction complex addition products are formed, 
and must be quickly dec’omposed l)y water, otherwise tertiary 
alcohols are produced (A. M. Butlerow, Jahresb., 1864, p. 496; 
Amu 1867, 144, p. 1), They may also be prepared by the decom^ 
position of ketone chlorides with water; by the oxidation of 
the tertiary hydroxyacids ; by the hydrolysis of the ketonic 
acids or their esters with dilute alkalis or baryta water (see 
Aceto-acetic Ester) ; by the hydrolysis of alkyl derivatives 
of acetone dicarboxylic acid, H0.2C'’CH./C0*CHR*C0.,H; and 
by the action of the Grignard reagent on nitriles (E" Blaise, 
Compies renduSf 1901 > 132, p. 38), 

R CN + R'M,I RR'C:N M,I -*• R CO R' 4- NHj, 4- M^POH. 

The ketones are of neutral re.action, the lower members of the 
series being colourless, volatile, pleasant-smelling liquids. They 
do not reduce silver solutions, and are not so readily oxidized 
as the aldehydes. On oxidation, the molecule is split at the 
carbonyl group and a mixture of ac'ids is obtained. Sodium 
amalgam reduces them to secondary alcohols ; phosphorus 
pentachloride replaces the carbonyl oxygen by chlorine, forming 
the ketone chlorides. Only those ketones which contain a 
methyl group are capable oi forming crystalline addition com- 
pounds with the alkaline bisulphites (F. Grimm, Ann,, 1871, 
157, p. 262). They combine with hydrocyanic acid to form 
nitriles, which on hvdrolysis furnish hydroxyacids, 

(CH3),C0 (CH,)2C 0H CN (CH,)j C'OH*CO,H ; 

with phenylhydrazine they yield hvdrazones; with bydrazine 
they yield in addition ketazines RR^-C:N-N:C'RR' (T. turtiiis), 
and with hydroxylamine ketoximes. The latter readily under- 
go the Beckmann ” transformation on treatment with acid 
chlorides, yielding stbstituted acid amides, 


RR' ONOH RC(NR') OH ->R*CO NHR' 

(see OxiMKS, also A, Hantzsch, Ber., 1891, 34, p. 13). The ketones 
react with mercaptan to form mercaptols (E. Baumann, Ber,, 
1885, 18, p. 883), and with concentrated nitric acid they yield 
dinitroparaffins (G. Chancel, Bull, de la sor. chim., 1879, 31, 
p. 503). With nitrous acid (obtained from amyl nitrite and 
gaseous hydrochloric acid, the ketone being dissolved in aceti<’ 
acid) they form i.sonitroso-ketones, R*rO'CH:NOH (L. Claisen, 
Ber., 1887, 20, pp. 656, 2194). With ammonia they yield 
complex condensation products; acetone forming di- and tri- 
aoetonamines (W. Heintz, Ann, 1875, * 7 ^? P- 
p. 214. They also condense with aldehydes, under the influence 
of alkalis or sodium ethylate (L. Claisen, Ann., 1883, 218, pp. 121, 

129, 145; 1884, 223, p. 137; S. Kostanecki and G. Rossbach, 

Ber., 1896, 20, pp. 1488, 1495, 1893, treatment with 

the Grignard reagent, in absolute ether .solution, they yield 
addition products whi('h are decomposed by water with pro- 
duction of tertiary alcohols (V. Grignard, Comptes rendus, 1900, 

130, p. 1322 et seq.), 

RR'CO->RR'*C(OM^J)*R"^ RR'R^-C(OH) 4 MgTOH, 
Ketones do not polymerize in the same way as aldehydes, but 
under the influence of acids and base.s yield condensation 
products ; thus acetone gives mesityl oxide, phorone and 
mesiiylene (see below). 

For dimethyl ketone or acetone, see Acr/roMi:. Diethyl keUmc, 
(CjW.,)^ CO, is a pleasant-smelling liquid boiling at 102*7" C. With 
concentrated nitric acid it forms dinitroethane, and it is oxidized 
by chromic acid to acetic and propionic acids. Methylnonylkotone, 
Crlji’CO *0^1 lift, is the chief constituent of oil of rue, whicli al.so con- 
lains niethylhcpty I ketone, C}l.,*COC;Iljj„ n liejuid of boiling point 
85-90® C. (7 mm.), w'bich yields normnl cnprylic acid on oxidation 
with hypobromites. 

Mesityl oxide, (CH;,).jC:CH CO CH..„ i.s an aromatic smelling liquid 
of boiling point 129*5-130 C. It i.s insoluble in water, but readily 
di.ssolves in alcohol. On heating with dilute sulphuric acid it yiclcls 
acetone, but with the concentrated acid it gives mcsitylene, 
Potassium permanganate oxidizes it to acetic acid and hydroxyiso- 
butyric acid (A. Pinner, Ber., 1882, 15, p. 591). It forms hydroxy- 
hydrocoUidine when heated with acetamide and anhydrous zinc 
chloride (F. Canzoneri and G. Spica, Gazz. chim. Ital, 1884, 14, 
p. 549). Phorone, (ril;i).2riCII*CO*CIT:C(CITa).j, forms yellow crystals 
which melt at 28“ C. and boU at 197*2® When heated with 
phosphorus pentoxide it yields acetone, water and some pseudo- 
cumene. Dilute nitric acid oxidizes it to acetic and oxalic acids, while 
potassium permanganate oxidizes it to acetone, carbon dioxide and 
oxalic acid. 

Diketones.— T he diketones contain two carbonyl groups, 
and are distlnguishcl as a or 1*2 dikelones, p or 1*3 diketones, 
V or r*4 diketones, &c., according as they contain the groupings 
-CO CO-, -CO CHvCO-, -C 0 ‘CH, CH 2 ’C 0 -, &c. 

The a-diketoucs may be prepared by boiling the product of the 
action of alkaline bisulphites on isonitrosoketones with 15% sub 
phnric acid (H. v. Pechmann, Ber., 1887, 20, p, 31 12 ; 1889, 22, p. 2115). 
CHvCO*C:(NOH)CH„--»-CH;rCOC:(NmSO«)CH.,-»CH, *00*60*011,^ 
or by the action of i.soamyl nitrite on the ifionitro.wketones (6. 
Manaa9e,B£rr., 1888, 21, p. 2177), G^H, CO C:(NOH)*CH, + „C„HONO 
=: CaHft-CO CO'f'Hj 4- CftHnOH 4- NoO. They condense with ortho- 
diamines to form quinoxalines (O. Hinsberg, Ann., 1887, 237, p. 327), 
and with ammonia and aldehydes to form imidazoles. Diacetyl, 
CH.,*CO*CO*CH;„ is a yellowish green liquid, which boils at 87-88"* C., 
anci possesses a pungent smell. It combines with sodium bi.sulphite 
and with hydrocyanic acid. Dilute alkalis convert it into para- 
xyloquinone. 

The i 3 -diketones form characteristic copper salts, and in alcoholic 
solution they combine with semicarbazide to form products which on 
boiling with ammoniacal silver nitrate solution give pyrazoles 
(T. Posner, Ber., iqot, 34, p. 3975); with hydroxylaihine tli'ey form 
isoxazoles, and with phenylhydrazine pyrazoles. Acetyl acetone, 
CHji*CO*CH2*CO*CH,.i, may be prepared by the action of aluminium 
chloride on acetyl chloride, or by condensing ethyl acetate with 
acetone in the presence of sodium (I-. Claisen). It is a liquid of 
boiling point 136® C. It condenses readily w 4 th aniline to give 
a^-dimethyl quinoline. 

The 7-diketones are characterized by the readines.s with which 
they yield furfurane, pyrrol and thiophene derivatives, the fur- 
furane derivatives being formed by heating the ketones witli a 
dehydrating agent, the thiophenes by heating with phosphorus p^ta- 
sulphide, and the pyrrols by the action of alcoholic ammonia or 
amines. Acetonyl acetone, CHH*CO*CH^,*CII*^CO*CHn, a liquid boiling 
at 194" C,, may be obtained by condensing sodium aceto-acetate 
with mono-chloracetone (C. Paul, Ber., 1885, 18, p, 59) 
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or by the hydrol3^ of diaccto-succinic ester, prepared by the 
action of iodine on sodium aceto»acetate (L. Knorr, Ber,^ 1889, 
22, pp. 169, 2100). 

vs diketones nave been prepared by L. Claisen by condensing 
ethox3rmethylcne aceto-acotic esters and similar compounds with 
; 3 -ketonic esters and with 1*3 diketones. The ethox3miethy]ene 
aceto-acctic esters arc prepared by condensing aceto-acetic ester 
with ortho-formic ester in the presence of acetic anhydride (German 
patents 77354, 79087, 79863), The 1*5 diketones of this type, when 
heated with aqueous ammonia, form pyridine derivatives. Those 
in which the keto groups are in combination with phenyl residues 
give pyridine derivatives on treatment with hydroxylamine, thus 
benzamarone, CflHBCH[CH(C«Ho)’CO'C,iHa], gives pentaphenylpyri- 
dine, NQ(CBMfl)o. On the general reactions of the 1*5 diketones, 
sec E, Knocvenagcl {Ann.^ 1894, 281, p. 25 seq.) and H. Stobbe 
(Ber., 190a, 35, P- 1445). , , . .... 

Many cyclic ketones are known, and in most respects they resemble 
the ordinary aliphatic ketones (see PoLYMETnyLKNRS; Terpenes), 

KETTELBR, WILHELM EMMANUEL, Baron von (iSii- 
1877), German theologian and politician, was bom at Harkotten, 
in Bavaria, on the 25th of December 1811. He studied theology 
at Gottingen, Berlin, Heidelberg and Munich, and was ordained 
priest in 1844. He resolved to consecjrate his life to maintaining 
the cause of the freedom of the Church from the control of the 
State. This brought him into collision with the civil power, an 
attitude which he maintained throughout a stormy and eventful 
life. Ketteler was rather a man of action tlian a scholar, and he 
first distinguished himself as one of the deputies of the Frankfort 
National Assembly, a position to which lie was elected in 1848, 
and in which he soon became noted for his decision, foresight, 
energy and eloquence. In 1850 he was made bishop of Mainz, 
l)y order of the Vatican, in preference to the celebrated Professor 
Leopold Schmidt, of Giessen, whose Liberal sentiments were not 
agreeable to the Papal party. When elected, Ketteler refused 
to allow the students of theology in his diocese to attend lectures 
at Giessen, and ultimately founded an opposition seminary in the 
diocese of Mainz itself. He also founded orders of School 
Brothers and School Sisters, to work in the various educational 
agencies he had called into existence, and he laboured to institute 
orphanages and rescue homes. In 1858 he threw down the 
gauntlet against the State in his pamphlet on the rights of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. In 1863 he adopted Lassalle’s 
Socialistic views, and published his Dte Arbeitfrage und das 
Christenthum, When the question of papal infallibility arose, 
he opposed the promulgation of the dogma on the ground that 
such promulgation was inopportune. But he was not resolute 
in liis opposition. The opponents of the dogma complained 
at the very outset that he was wavering, half converted by his 
hosts, the members of the German College at Rome, and further 
influenced by his own mi.sgivings. He soon deseitcd his anti* 
Jnfallibilist coUeagues, and submitted to the decrees in August 
1870. He was the warme.st opponent of the State in the KtUtur~ 
liampf provoked by Prince Bismarck after the publication of the 
Vatican decrees, and was largely instrumental in compelling 
that statesman to retract the pledge he had r^hly given, never 
to go to Canossa.*’ To such an extent did Bishop von Ketteler 
carry his opposition, that in 1874 he forbade his clergy to take 
part in celebrating the anniversary of the battle of Sedan, and 
declared the Rhine to be a “ Catholic river.” He died at Burg- 
hausen, Upper Bavaria, on the 13th of July 1877. 

(J. 

KETTERING) a market town in the eastern parliamentary 
division of Northamptonshire, England, 72 m, N.N.W. from 
London by the Midland railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1891), 19,454 ; (1901), 28,653. The church of SS. Peter and 
Paul, mainly Perpendicular, has a lofty and ornate tower and 
spire. The chief manufactures are boots, shoes, bmshes, stays, 
clothing and agricultural implements. There are iron-works in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The privilege of market was 
granted in 1227 by a charter of Henrv III. 

KETTLE) SIR RUPERT ALFRED (1817-1894), Endish 
county court judge, was bom at Birmingham on the 9th of 
January 1817. His family had for some time been connected 


with the glass-staining business. In 1845 h® was called to the 
bar, and in 1859 he was made judge of the Worcestershire county 
courts, becoming also a bencher of the Middle Temple (1882). 
He acted as arbitrator in several important strikes, and besides 
being the first president of the Midland iron trade wages board, 
he was largely responsible for the formation of similar boards in 
other staple trades. His name thus became identified with the 
organization of a system of arbitration between employers and 
employed, and in 1880 he was knighted for his services in this 
capacity. In 1851 he married ; one of his sons subsequently 
became a London police magistrate. Kettle died on the 6tii 
of October 1894 at Wolverhampton. 

KETTLEDRUM^ (Fr. timbales ; Ger. Pauhen ; Ital. timpani; 
Sp. timbal'f, the only kind of drum (g.v,) having a definite 
musical pitch. The kettledrum consists of a hemispherical 
pan of copper, brass or silver, over which a piece of vellum is 
.stretched tightly by means of screws working on an iron ring, 
which fits closely round the head of the drum. In the bottom 
of the pan is a small vent-hole, which prevents the head being 
rent by the concussion of air. The vellum head may thus bo 
slackened or tightened at will to produce any one of the notes 
within its compass of half an octave. Each kettledrum gives 
but one note at a time, and as it takes some little time to alter 
all the screws, two or three kettledrums, sometimes more, each 
tuned to a different note, arc used in an orchestra or band. 
For centuries kettledrums have been made and used in Europe 
in pairs, one large and one small; the relative proportions of the 
tw’o instruments being well defined and invariable. Even when 
eight pairs of drums, all tuned to different notes, are used, as 
by Berlioz in his ** Grand Requiem,” there arc still but the two 
.sizes of drums to produce all the notes. Various mechanisms 
have been tried with the object of facilitating the change of 
pitch, but the simple old-fashioned model is still the most 
frequently used in England. Two sticks, of which there arc 
several kinds, are employed to play the kettledrum; the best 
of tliese are made of whalebone for elasticity, and have a small 
wooden knob at one end, covered with a thin piece of fine sponge. 
Others have the button covered with felt or india-rubber. 
The kettledrum is struck at about a quarter of the diamet(*r 
from the ring. 


The compass of kettledrums collectively is not much more than 

an octave, between ; the larger instruments, 

" — ^ P— 

which it is inadvisable to tune IhjIow F, take any one of the following 
notes : — 



and the smaller arc tuned to one of the notes completing the 
chromatic and enharmonic scale from — ta These 


limits comprise all the notes of artistic value that can be obtained 
from kettledrums. When there are but two drums — the tenn 
“drum'* used by musicians always denotes the kettledrum — they 
are generally tuned to the tonic and dominant or to the tonic and 
subdominant, these notes entering into the composition of most of 
the harmonies of the key. Formerly the kettledrums used to be 
treated as transposing instruments, the notation, as for the horn, 
l>eing in C, the key to which the kettledrums wore to be tunod being 
indicated in the score. Now composers write the real notes. 

The tone of a good kettledrum is sonorous, rich, and of great power. 
When noise ratW than music is required uncovered sticks are used. 
The drums may be muffled or covered by placing a piece of cloth or 
silk over the vellum to damp the sound, a device which produces .'i 
lugubrious, mysterious effect and is indicated in the score by the 
words timpani copeviiy timpani con sordini ^ timbales couverteSf 
geddmpfte Pauhen, Besides the beautiful effects obtained by means 
of delicate gradations of tone, numerous rhythmical figures may be 
executed on one, two or more notes. German drummers who were 


^ From ** drum '* and ** kettle,” a covered metal vessel for boiling 
water or other liquid ; the O. E. word is cetrj, cf. Du. ketel^ Ger, 
Kesself borrowed from Lat. catiltus, dim. of caiinus, bowl. 
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renowned during the 17th and i8th centuries, borrowing the terms 
from the trumpets with wliich the kettledrums were long associated, 
recognized the following beats : — 


Single tonguing 
[Einfache Zunfren) 





Whole double- tonguing 
{Ganze Do p pel’- Z ungen) 



Double cross-beat ^ 
(Doppel Krenaschldge) 



The roll 
{Wirbel) 



The dotjblc roll 

(Doppel Wirhcl) 





It is generally stated that Beethoven wjis the tirst to treat the 
kettledrum as a solo instrument, but in Dido^ an opera by C. Graupner 
perfunned at the Hamburg Opera House in 1 7(^7, there is a snort 
solo for the kettledrum. - 

The tuning of the kettledrum is an operation re<juiring time, even 
when the screw-heads, as is now usual, arc I'-shaped ; to expedite 
the change, therefore, elforls have been made in all countries to 
invent some mechanism which wouUl eiuible tlie performer to tune 
the drum to a fixed note by a single movement. The first mechanic^ 
kettledrums date from the beginning of the 19th century. In 
Holland a system was invented by J. C. N. Stumpff •*; in iTance by 
Labbaye in 1827; in Germany liinbiglcr ])a1t?nted a .system in 


' This rhythmical use of kettledrums was characteristic of the 
military instrument of percu.ssion, rather than the musical member 
nf the orchestra. During the middle ages and until the end of the 
1 8th century, the two different notes obtainable from the pair of 
kettledrums were probably used more as a means of marking and 
varying the rhythm than as musical notes entering into the com- 
position of the harmonies. The kettledrums, in fact, approximated 
to the side drums in technique. The contrast between the purely 
rhythmical use of kettledrums, given above, and the more modern 
musical use is well exemplified bv the well-known solo for four 
kettledrums in Meyerbeer's Uohert Ic Diahle^ iKjginning thus — 


// 

' See Wilhelm Klecleld, Das Orchesterder Hamburger Oper (1678 - 
1738); Internationale Musikgesellschaft^ Sammelband i. 2, p. 278 
(Leipzig, 1899). 

® See J. Georges Kastner, Mdthode compute et raisonnie dc timbales 
(Paris), p. 19, where several of the early mechanical kettledrums are 
described and illustrated. 



Frankforl-on-Main in 1830^; in England Cornelius Ward in 1837; 
in Italy C. A. Boracchi of Monza in 1839.® 

The drawback in most of these systems is the complicated naiure 
of the mechanism, which soon gets out of order, and, being n ery 
cumbersome and heavy, it renders the instrument more or less of a 
fixture. Potter's kettledrum with instantaneous system of tuning, 
the best known at the present day in England, and used in some 
j military bands with entire success, is a complete contrast to the 
! above. There is practically no mechanism; the system is .simple, 
ingenious, and neither adds to the weight nor to the bulk of the 
instrument. I'here are no screws round the head of Potter's kettle- 
drum; an invisible system of cords in the interior, regulated by screw.s 
and rods in the form of a Maltese cross, is w^orked from the outside 
by a small handle connected to a dial, on the face of which are 
twenty-eight numbered notches. By means of these the performer 
is able to tunc the drum in.stantly to any note within the compass 
by remembering the numbers wliich correspond to each note and 
pointing the indicator to it on the face of the dial. Should the cords 
liecome slightly stretched, flattening the pitch, causing the represen- 
tative numbers to change, the performer need only give his indicator 
an extra turn to bring his instrument back to pitch, each note having 
; several notches at its service. The internal mechanism, being of an 
j clastic nature, has no detrimental effect on the tone but tends to 
I increase its volume and improve its quality. 

The origin of the kettledrum is remote and must be sought 
■ in the East. Its distinctive characteristic is a hemispherical ur 
• convex vessel, closed by means of a single parchment or skin 
I drawn tightly over the aperture, whereas other drums consist 
of a cylinder, having one end or both covered by the parchment, 

: as in the side-drum and tamlxiurine respectively. The Romans 
were acquainted with the kettledrum, including it among the 
! tympana ; the tympanum Irve, like a sieve, v;as the tambouj‘ine 
used in the rites of Bacchus and Cyhele.^ 'fhe comparatively 
hca\y tympanum of bronze mentioned by Catullus was probably 
the small kettledrum which appears in pairs on monuments of 
the middle agc.s.^ Pliny ^ states that half pearls having 
: one side round and the other flat were called tympama. If 
! the name iympania (Gr. rvixiravov^ from nWetv, to strike) was 
given to pearls of a (’ertain shape because they resembled the 
kettledrum, this argues that the instrument was well known 
among the Romans. It is doubtful, however, if it was 
adopted by them as a military instrument, since it is not 
j mentioned by Vegetiiis,*‘ wlio defines very clearly the duties of 
I the .service instruments buecina, tuba, cornu and lituus, 

I The Greeks also knew the kettledrum, but as a warlike 
instrument of barbarians. Plutarch’*^ mentions that the 
Parthians, in order to frighten their enemies, in offering battle 
used not the horn or tuba, but hollow vessels covered with a 
skin, on which they beat, making a terrifying noise w'ilh the.se 
tympana. Whether the kettledrum penetrated into western 
Europe before the fall of the Roman Empire and continued 
to be included during the middle ages among the tympana has 
not been definitely ascertained. Isidore of Seville gives a some- 
^^httt vague description of tympanum, conveying the impression 
that his information has been obtained second-hand : ** Tym- 
panum est pcllis vcl corium ligno ex una parte extentum. 
E.st enim pars media symphoniae in similitudinem cribri. 
Tympanum autem dictum quod medium est. Unde, et mar- 
garitum medium tympanum dicitur, ct ipsum ut symphonia ad 
virgulam percutitur.’ It is clear that in this passage Isidore 
is referring to Pliny. 

The names given during the middle ages to the kettledrum are 
derived from the East. We have attambal or attahal in Spain, 

•* See Gustav Schilling's Encyklopddie der gesanimten tnnsibal. 
Wissenschaften (Stuttgart, 1840), vol. v., art. " Pauke." 

® See Manuals pel Timpamsta (Milan, 1842), where Boracchi 
describes and illustrates his invention. 

® Catullus Ixiii. 8-10; Claud. De cons. Stilich. iii. 305; Lucret. ii. 
fii8; Virg. Aen. ix. 619, &c. 

’ John Carter, Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, bas-relief from seats 
of choir of Worcester Cathedral and of collegiate church of Si Kath- 
erine near the Towner of London (plates, vol. i. following p. 53 and 
vol. ii. foUowing p. 22). 

^ Nat. Hist. ix. 3^5, 23, 

De re militari, ii. 22; iii, 5, Ac. 

Crassn.s', xxiii. 10. See also Justin xli. 2, and Polydorus, lib. i, 
cap. XV. 

k See Isidore of Seville, Etymologiarum, lib. iii. cap. 21, 141 ; Migne, 

' Pair. curs, completus, Ixxxii. 167. 
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from the Persian tambal, whence is derived the modem French 
timbales; nacaire^ naquaire or nakeres (English spelling), from 
the Arabic nakkarah or noqqdrich (Bengali, nd^ard), and the 
German Pauke, M.H.G. Buke or Puke, which is probably derived 
from byk, the Assyrian name of the instrument. 

A line in the chronicles of Joinville definitely establishes the 
identity of the nakeres as a kind of drum : '' Lor il fist sonner 



(Geo. Potter & Co. of Aldershot.) 


Fig. I. — Mechanicjil Kettledrum, showing the system 
of cords inside the head. 

This regiment is now the jist (Empress of India) Lancers. 

les tabonrs que Ton appelle nacairesy The nacaire is among ; 
the instruments mentioned by Froissart as having been used 
on the occasion of Edward triumphal entry’ into Calais 
in 1347 : ** trompes, tambours, nacaires, chalemics, mu.ses.’^ ' 
Chaucer mentions them in the description of the tournament 
in the Knight's Tale (line 2514) 

“ Pipes, trompes, nakevea and clarionnes 
That in the Ijataille blowen blody sonnc.s," 

The earliest European illustration showing kettledrums is the 
scene depicting Pharaoh’s banquet in the fine illuminated MS. 
l>ook of Genesis of the 5th or 6th century, preser\'ed in Vienna, 
'fhere are two pairs of shallow metal bowls on a tabic, on which 
a woman is performing with two sticks, as an accompaniment 
to the double pipes,*-^' As a companion illuinination may be 
cited the picture of an Eastern banquet given in a 14th-century 
MS. at the British Mu.seum (Add. MS. 27,695), illuminated by a 
skilled Genoese. The potentate is enjoying the music of various 
instruments, among which are two kettledrums strapped to the 
back of a Nubian slave. This was the earlier manner of using 

^ Panihion litUraire (Paris, 1837), J. A. Buchon, vol. i. cap. 322, 

^ ^ Reproduced by Franz Wickhoif, “ Die Wiener Genesis," supple- 
ment to the Z5th and 16th volumes of the fahrb, d. kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen d. allerhdchsien Kaisevhauses (Vienna, 1895) ; see frontis- 
piece in colours and plate illustration XXXIV. 


the instrument before it became insef)arably associated with the 
trumpet, sharing its position as the .service instrument of the 
cavalry. Jost Amman gives a picture of a pair of kettledrums 
with banners being pliiyed by an armed knight on horseback. 



(From Ilartel u. WickhoATs “Dm Wiener ('leimNis," Jarhhuch tier kunsthistorischen 
Unnnulungen ties ntirriu\hsteH Kniserhnuses.y 

ImG. 2. — Ketllednims in an early Christian MS. 

As in the ca.se of the trumpet, the use of the kettledrum was 
placed under great restrictions in Germany and France and 
to some extent in England, but it was used in churches with 
the trumpet. ‘ No Frcncrh or German regiment was allowed 



Fio. 3.— Medieval Kottleciniins, 14II1 century. (Brit. Museum.) 

kettledrums unless they had been captured from the enemy, 
and the limbalier or the llverpauker on parade, in reviews 
and inarches generally, rode at the head of the squadron; in 
battle his position was in the wings. In England, before the 
Restoration, only the Guards were allowed kettledrums, but 
after the accession of James II. every regiment of horse was 
provided with them.^ Jiefore the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
was established, the master-general of ordnance was responsible 
for the raising of trains of artillery. Among his retinue in time 
of war were a trumpeter and kcttlcdrummer. I’hc kettledrums 
were mounted on a chariot drawn by six white horses. The}' 
appeared in the field for the first time in a train of artillcr} 
during the Iri.sh rebellion of 1689, and the charges for ordnance 

“ Aftliche u. kiinstreiche Figuren zu dev lieuttevey (Frankfort-on- 
Main, 1584). 

* Sec Michael i^raetorius, Syntagma Musicum and Monatshefte /. 
Musikgeschichte, Jahrgang x. 51, 

® See George.s Kastner, op. cit. pp. xo and ix ; Johann Ernst Alten- 
burg, Versuch einer Anleitung z. heroisch-musikaltschen Trompeter u. 
Paukerkunst (Halle, 1795), p. 128; and H. G. Farmer, Memoirs of 
the Royal Artillery Bandy p. 23, note i (London, 1904). 
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include the item^ “ large kettledrums mounted on a carriage 
with deaths marked I.R. and cost £158, 9a.’' ^ A model 
of the kettledrums with their carriage which accompanied the 
duke 0/ Marlborough to Holland in 1702 is preserved in the 
Rotunda Museum at Woolwdeh. The kettledrums accompanied 
the Royal Artillery train in the Vigo expedition and during the 
campaign in Flanders in 1748. Macbean - states that they 
were mounted on a triumphal car ornamented and gilt, bearing 
the ordnance flag and drawn by six white horses. I’he position 
of the car on march was in front of the flag gun, and in camp in 
front of the quarters of the duke of Cumberland with the artillery 
guns packed round them. The kettlcdrummer had by order 
“ to mount the kettledrum carriage every night half an hour 
before the sun sett and beat till gun fireing/* In 1759 the 
kettledrums ceased to form part of the establishment of the 
Royal Artillery, and they were deposited, together with their 
i'arriage, in the Tower, at the same time as a pair captured 
at Malplaquet in 1709. These Tower drums were freciuently 
borrowed by Handel for performances of his oratorios. 

The kettledrums still form part of the bands of the Life Guards 
and other cavalry regiincmls. (K. S.) 

KEUPER, in geology the third or uppermost subdivision of 
the 'rriassic system. The name is a local miners’ term of German 
origin; it corresponds to the French marnes irisees. The forma- 
tion is wtII exposed in Swabia, Franconia, Alsace and Lorraine 
and Luxemburg; it extends from Basel on the east side of the 
Rhine into Hanover, and northwards it spreads into Sweden and 
through England into Scotland and north-cast Ireland; it 
appears flanking the central plateau of France and in the Pyrenees 
and Sardinia. In the German region it is usual to divide the 
Keuper into three groups, the Rhaelir or upper Keuper, the 
middle, liauptkeuper or ^psheuper, and the lower, Kohlenheuper 
or Lettenkokle, In Germany the lower division consists mainly 
of grey clays and schiejerUUm wdth white, grey and brightly 
('oloured sandstone and dolomitic limestone. The upper part 
of this division is often a grey dolomite knov^Ti as the Grenz 
dolomite; the impure coal beds — Lettenkohle^-dxt aggregated 
towards the base. The middle division is thicker than either 
of the others (at Gottingen, 450 metres); it consists of a marly 
scries below, grey, red and green marls with gypsum and dolo- 
mite — this is the gypskeuper in its restricted sense. The higher 
part of the series is sandy, hence called the Steinmergel; it is 
( omparatively free from gypsum. To this division belong the 
Mvophoria beds (Af. Raibliana) with galena in places; the 
Esthcria beds {E, laxitesta); the Schelfsandstein, used as a 
building-stone; the Lehrbcrg and Berg-gyps beds; Semionotus 
beds (S. Bergeri) with building-stone of C'oburg; and the Burg- 
and Stubensandstein. The salt, wliich is associated with g}q)sum, 
is exploited in south Germany at Dreuze, Pettoncourt, Vie in 
Lorraine and Wimpfen on the Neckar. A 4 -metre coal is found 
on this horizon in the Erzgebirge, and another, 2 metres thick, 
has been mined in Upper Silesia. The upper Keuper, Rhaetic 
or Avicula contorta zone in Germany is mainly sandy with dark 
p*cy shales and marls ; it is seldom more than 25 metres thick, 
'fhe sandstones are used for building purposes at Bayreuth, 
Culmbach and Bamberg. In Swabia and the Wesergebirge are 
several “ bone-beds,” thicker than those in the middle Keuper, 
which contain a rich assemblage of h)ssil remains of fish, reptiles 
and the mammalian teeth of Microlesies aniiquus and Triglyptus 
Fraasi. The name Rhaetic is derived from the Rhaetic Alps 
where the beds are well developed; they occur also in central 
France, the Pyrenees and England. In S. Tirol and the Judic- 
arian Mountains the Rhaetic is represented by the Kossener 
beds. In the Alpine region the presence of coral beds gives rise 
to the so-called “ Lithodendron Kalk.” 

In Great Britain the Keuper contains the following sub- 
divisions : Rhaetic or Penarth beds, grey, red and green marls, 
black shales and so-called “white lias” (10-150 ft.). Upper 
Keuper marl, red and grey marls and shales with gypsum and 

1 Miller’s Artilkry Regimental History \ sec also H, G. Farmer, 
op, cii^ p, 22; illustration 1702, p. 2O. 

* Memoirs of the Royal ArtiUery, 


rock salt (800-3000 ft.). Lower Keuper sandstone, marls and 
thin sandstones at the top, red and white sandstones (including 
the so-called “ waterstoncs ”) below, with breccias and con- 
glomerates at the base (150-250 ft.). The basal or “ dolomitic 
conglomerate ” is a shore or scree breccia derived from local 
materials ; it is well developed in the Mendip district. The rock- 
salt beds vary from z in. to 100 ft. in thickness; th^ are exten- 
sively worked (mined and pumped) in Cheshire, Middlesbrough 
and Antrim. The Keuper covers a large area in the midlands 
and around the flanks of the Pennine range ; it reaches southward 
to the Devonshire coast, eastward into Yorkshire and north- 
westward into north Ireland and south Scotland. As in Germany, 
there are one or more “ bone beds ” in the English Rhaetic with 
a similar assemblage of fossils. In the “ white lias ” the upper 
hard limestone is known as the “ sun bed ” or “ Jew stone 
at the base is the Cotham or landscape marble. 

Representatives of the Rhaetic are found in south Sweden, 
where the lower portion contains workable coals, in the Hima- 
layas, Japan, Tihtt, Burma, eastern Siberia and in Spitzbergen. 
The upper portion of the Karroo beds of South Africa and 
j^art of the Otapiri series of New Zealand are probably of 
Rhaetic age. 

The Keuper is not rich in fossils ; the principal plants are cypress- 
like conifers (Walchia^ VoUzia) and a few calamites with such forms 
as Equisetum arenaceum and Pterophyllum Jaegeri^ Avicula 
contorta, Protocardium rhaciicnm, Terebratula gregana, Myophoria 
costata, M. Coldfassi and Lingula ienuessima, Anoplophoria leitica 
may be mentioned among tlie invertebrates. Fishes include 
Ccratodus, llyhodus and Lepidotus, Labyrinthodonts represented 
by the foc)ti)rints of Cheirotherium and the bones of Lahyrinthodon, 
Mastodonsaurus and Capitosaurus. Among the reptiles are Hy- 
perodapedon, Palaeosaurus, Xanclodon, Nothosaurus and Belodon. 
Microlestes, the earliest know’n mammalian genus, has already been 
mentioned. 

Sec also the article Triassic System. (J, A, H.) 

KEW, a township in the Kingston parliamentary division of 
Surrey, Elngland, situated on the south bank of the Thames, 
6 m. ^\^S.W, of Hyde Park Comer, London. Pop. (1901), 2699. 
A stone bridge of seven arches, erected in 1789, connecting Kew 
wdth Brentford on the other side of the river, was replaced by 
a bridge of three arches opened by Edward VIL in 1903 and 
named after him. Kew has increased greatly as a residential 
suburb of London; the old village consisted chiefly of a row of 
houses with gardens atlai'hed, situated on the north side of a 
green, to the south of which is the church and churchyard and 
at the west the principal entrance to Kew Gardens. From 
remains found in the bed of the river near Kew bridge it has been 
conjectured that the village marks the site of an old British 
settlement. The name first occurs in a document of the reign 
of Henry VIL, where it is spelt Kayhough. The church of 
St Anne (1714) has a mausoleum containing the tomb of the duke 
of Cambridgetd. 1850), son of George III., and is also the burial- 
place of Thomas Gainsborough the artist, Jeremiah Meyer the 
painter of miniatures (d. 1 789), John Zoffany the artist (d. 1810), 
Joshua Kirby the arcliitect (d. 1774), and William Alton the 
botanist and director of Kew Gardens (d. 1793). 

The free school originally endowed by Lady Capel in 1721 
received special benefactions from George IV., and the title of 
“ the king’s free school.” 

The estate of Kew House about the end of the T7th century 
came into the possession of Lord Capel of Tewkesbury, and in 
1721 of Samuel Molyneux, secretary to the prince of Wales, 
afterwards George II. After his death it was leased by Frederii’k 
prince of Wales, son of George II., and was purchased about 1789 
by George III., who devoted his leisure to its improvement. TTie 
old house was pulled down in 1802, and a new mansion was begun 
from the designs of James Wyatt, but the king’s death prevented 
its completion, and in 1827 the portion built Was removed. 
Dutch House, close to Kew House, was sold by Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, to Sir Hugh Portman, a Dutch merchant, late 
in the i6th century, and in 1781 was purchased try George III. 
as a nursery for the royal children. It is a plain brick structure, 
now knowm as Kew Palace. 
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The Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew originated in the exotic 
garden formed by Lord Capel and greatly extended by the 
princess dowager, widow of Frederick, prince of Wales, and by 
George 111 ., aided by the skill of William Aiton and of Sir 
Joseph Banks. In 1840 the gardens were adopted as a national 
establishment, and transferred to the department of woods 
and forests. The gardens proper, which originally contained 
only about ii acres, were subsequently increased to 75 acres, 
and the pleasure grounds or arboretum adjoining extend to 
370 acres. There are extensive conservatories, botanical 
museums, including the magniheeni herbarium and a library. 
A lofty Chinese pagoda was erected in 1761. A flagstaff 159 ft. 
high is made out of the fine single trunk of a Douglas pine. 
In the neighbouring Richmond Old Park is the important Kew 
Observatory. 

KEWANEE, a city of Henry county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the 
N.Wii part of the state, about 55 m. N. by W. of Peoria. 
Pop. ^1900), 8382, of whom 2006 were foreign-born; (1910, 
census), 9307. It is served by the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy railroad and by the Galesburg & Kewanee Electric 
railway. Among its manufactures are foundry and machine- 
shop products, boilers, carriages and wagons, agricultural 
implements, pipe and fittings, working-men^s gloves, &c. In 
X905 the total factory product was valued at $6,729,381, 
or 61*5 % more than in 1900. Kewanee was settled in 1836 
by people from Wethersfield, Connecticut, and was first chartered 
as a city in 1897. 

KEY, Sm ASTLEY COOPER (1821-1S88), English admiral, 
w« born in London in 1821, and entered the navy in 1833. 
His father was Charles Aston Key (1793-1849), a well-known 
surgeon, the pupil of Sir Astley Cooper, and his mother was 
the latter's niece. After distinguishing himself in active 
service abroad, on the South American station (1844-1846), in 
the Baltic during the Crimean War(C.B. 1855), and China (1857), 
Key was appointed in 1858 a member of the royal commission 
on national defence, in i860 captain of the steam reserve at 
Devonport, and in 1863 captain of H.M.S. ** Excellent '' and 
superintendent of the Royal Naval College. He had a con- 
siderable share in advising as to the reorganization of adminis- 
tration, and in 1866, having become rear-admiral, was made 
director of naval ordnance. Between 1S69 and 1872 he held 
the offices of superintendent of Portsmouth dockyard, super- 
intendent of Malta dockyard, and second in command in the 
Mediterranean. In 1872 he was made president of the projected 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich, which was organized by him, 
and after its opening in 1873 made a K.C.H. and a vice- 

admiral. In 1876 he was appointed commander-in-chief on the 
North American and West Indian station. Having become full 
admiral in 1878, he was appointed in 1879 principal A.D.C., and 
soon afterws^s first naval lord of the admiralty, retaining 
this post till 1885. In 1882 he was made G.C.B. He died at 
Maidenhead on the 3rd of March 1888. 

See M&moirs of Sif Astley Coopev Key, by Vice-Admiral Colomb 
(1898). 

KEY, THOMAS HEWITT (1799-1875), English classical 
scholar, was bom in London on the 20th of March 1799. He 
was educated at St John’s and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge, 
and graduated 19th wrangler in 1821. From 1825 to 1827 he 
was professor of matheraaticF in the university of Virginia, and 
after his return to England was appointed (1828) professor of 
Latin in the newly founded university of London. In 1832 
he became joint headmaster of the school founded in connexion 
with that institution; in 1842 he resigned the professorship 
of Latin, and took up that of comparative grammar together 
with the undivided headmastership of the school. These two 
posts he held till his death on the 29th of November 1875. 
Key is best known for his introduction of the crude-form (the 
uninfiected form or stem of words) system, in general use among 
Samkrit gramimrian8,mto the teaohingof the classical languages. 
This system was emtedied in his Latin GramnHtr (1846). In 
Language, its Origin and Development (1874), he upholds the 
onomatopoeic theory. Key was prejudiced agEunst the German 


Sanskritists,” and the etymological portion of his Latin 
Dictionary, published in 1888, was severely criticized on this 
account. He was a member of the Royal Society and president 
of the Philological Society, to the Transactions of which he 
contributed largely. 

See Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xxiv. (1876); R. Ellis 
in the Academy (Dec. 4, 1875); J. P. Hicks, T. Hewitt Key (1893), 
where a full list of his works and contributions is given. 

KEY (in 0. Eng. caig ; the ultimate origin of the word is 
unknown; it appears only in Old Frisian kei of other Teutonic 
languages; until the end of the 17th century the pninunciation 
was kay, as in other words in 0 . Eng. ending in aig) cf. 
daig, day; claig, clay; the New English Dictionary the 
change to kee to be due to northern influence), an instrument of 
metal used for the opening and closing of a lock (see Lock). 
Until the 14th century bronze and not iron was most commonly 
used. The terminals of the stem of the keys were frequently 
decorated, the bow ” or loop taking the form sometimes of a 
trefoil, with figures inscribed within it; this decoration increased 
in the ifith century, the terminals being made in the shape of 
animals and other figures. Still more elaborate ceremonial 
keys WTre used by court officials; a series of chamberlains' keys 
used during the i8th and 19th centuries in several (courts in 
Europe is in the British Museum. The terminals are decorated 
with crowns, royal monograms and ciphers. The word ** key ” 
is by analogy applied to things regarded as means for the opening 
or closing of anything, for the making clear that which is hidden. 
Thus it is used of an interpretation as to the arrangement of the 
letters or words of a cipher, of a solution of mathematical or other 
problems, or of a translation of exercises or books, &c., from a 
foreign language. The term is also used figuratively of a place 
of commanding strategic position. Thus Gibraltar, the ** Key 
of the Mediterranean," was granted in 1462 by Henry IV. of 
Castile, the arms, gules, a castle proper, with key pendant to 
the gate, or\ these arms form the badge of the 5otli regiment 
of foot (now 2nd iiati. Essex Regiment) in the British army, in 
memory of the part which it took in the siege of 1782. The 
word is also frecjuently applied to many mechanical contrivances 
for unfastening or loosening a valve, nut, bolt, &c., such as a 
spanner or wrench, and to the instruments used in tuning a piano- 
forte or harp or in winding clocks or watches. A farther 
extension of the word is to appliances or devices which serve to 
lock or fasten together distinct parts of a structure, as the 
“ key-stone " of an arch, the wedge or piece of wood, metal, &c., 
which fixes a joint, or a small metal instrument, shaped like 
a U, used to secure the bands in the process of sewing m book- 
binding. 

In musical instruments the term “ key ” is applied in certain 
wind instrumeiiLs, particularly of the wood-wind type, to the 
levers which open and close valves in order to produce various 
notes, and in keyboard instruments, such as the organ or the 
pianoforte, to the exterior white or black parts of the levers 
which either open or shut the valves to admit the wind from 
the bellows to the pipes or to release the hammers against the 
strings (see Keyboard). It is from this application of the word 
to these levers in musical instruments that the term is also 
used of the parts pressed by the finger in typewriters and in 
telegraphic instruments. 

A key is the insignia of the office of chamberlain in a royal 
household (see Chamberlain and Lord Chamberlain). The 
" power of the keys " (clavium potestas) in ecclesiastical usage 
represents the authority given by Christ to Peter by the words, 
" I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven " 
(Matt. xvi. 19). This is claimed by the Roman Church to have 
been transmitted to the popes as the succesyors of St Peter. 

“ Key " was formerly the common spelling of " quay," a 
wharf, and is still found in America for " cay," an island reef 
or sandbank of! the coast of Florida (see Quay). 

The origin of the name Keys or House of Keys, the lower branch 
of the legislature, the court of Tynwald, of the Isle of Man, has been 
much discussed, but it is generally accepted that it is a particular 
application of the word ** key ** by English- and not Manx-spealcing 
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people. According to A. W. Moore, History of the Isle of Man^ 
1. i6o sqq. (1900), in the Manx statutes and records the name of the 
house was in 1417 Claves Manniae et Claves Keys of Man and 
Keys of the Law ; but the popular and also the documentary name till 
15S5 seems to have been " the 24," in Manx Kiare as feed. From 
15^5 to 1734 the name was in the statutes, &c., " the 24 Keys," or 
siPiply "the Keys," Moore suggests that the name was possibly 
originally due to an English " clerk of the rolls," the members of the 
house being called in to * ** ' unlock or solve the difficulties of the law." 
1 'here is no evidence for the suggestion that Keys i.s an English cor- 
ruption of Kiare- as f the first part of Kiare as feed. Another sugges- 
tion is that it is from a Scandinavian word keise^ chosen. 

KEYBOARD, or Manual (Fr. clavier \ Ger. Klaviaiur ; Ital. 
iaslatura), a succession of keys for unkx'king sound in stringed, 
wind or percussion musical instruments, together with the case 
or board on which they are arranged. The two principal types 
of keyboard instruments are the organ and the piano; their 
ke\'boards, although similarly consti-uctcd, differ widely in 
sc'ope and capabilities. The keyboard of tlic organ, a purel\' 
mechanical contrivance, is the external means of communicating 
with the valves or pallets that open and close the entrances to 
the pipes. As its action is incapable of variation at the will 
of the performer, the keyboard of the organ remains without 
influence on the quality and intensity of the sound. The key- 
board of the piano, on the contrary, be.<ddes its purely mechanical 
function, also forms a sympathetic vehicle of transmission for 
the performer’s rhythmical and emotional fcclingj in consequence 
of the faithfulness with which it passes on the impulses communi- 
cated by the fingers. The keyboard proper does not, in in.stru- 
ments of the organ and piano types, contain the complete 
mechanical apparatus for directly unlocking the sound, but 
only that external part of it which is accessible to the performer. 

The first instrument provided with a keylxoard was the organ; 
wc must therefore seek lor the prototype of the modern keylxiarti 
in connexion with the primitive instrument which marks the transi- 
tion between the mere syrinx provided w'itli bellows, in which all the 
sounded at once unless stopped by the fingers, and the first 
organ in which sound was clicitetl fn)m a pipe only wli^en unlocked 
by means of Sioine mechanical contrivance. The earliest contri- 
\'ance was the sinqde slider, unprovided wdlh a.key or touclipiece and 
working in a groove like the lid of a box, which was merely pushed 
in or drawn out to open or close the hole that formed the communica- 
tion between the wdnd chest and the hole in the foot of the pipe. 
'rUesc sliders fulfilled in a simple manner the function of the modern 
keys, and preceded the groove and pallet system of the modern 
organ. We have no clear or truslwtirthy information concerning 
the primitive organ with sliders. Athanasius Kircher* gives a 
drawing of a small moutli-blowui instrument under the name of 
Magraketha ashroqitha\ Dan. iii. 5) and Ugolini,-dcscril>es a similar 
one, but wdth a pair of belknvs, as the magrf’pluih of the treatise 
'Ardkhtn.^ By analogy with the evolution of the organ in central 
and western Europe from the 8th to the T3th century, of wdiicli w'C 
are able to study the various stages, w’o may conclude that in 
principle l>oth drawings were probably fairly representative, even 
if nothing better than efforts of the imagination to illuslrnic a text. 

The invention of the keyboard with balanced keys has been placed 
by some writers as late as the 13th or 14II1 century, in spite of its 
ha\ ing been described by both Hero of Alexandria and Vitruvius 
and mentioned by poets and writers. The misconception probably 
arose from the easy assumption that the organ w'as the product of 
Western skill and that the primitive instruments wdth sliders found 
in iith century documents'* represent the sum of the progress made 
in the evolution ; in reality they were the result of a lalwrious effort 
to reconquer a lost art. The earlie,st trace of a balanced keyboard 
we possess is contained in Hero's description of the hydraulic organ 
saicl to have been invented by Ctesibiiis of Alexandria in the 2nd 
century b.c. After describing the other parts (sec Organ), Hero 
passes on to the sliders wdth perforations corresponding wdth the open 
feet of the speaking pipes wmich, when drawn forward, traverse and 
block the pipes. He descrilies the following contrivances : attached 
to the slider is a threedimbed, pivoted elbow-key, which, w'hen 
depressed, pushes the slider inw'ards; in order to 'provide for its 
automatic return when the finger is lifted from the key, a slip of 
horn is attached by a gut string to each elbow-key. When the key 
is depressed and the slider pushed home, the gut string pulls the slip 
of horn and straightens it. As soon as the key is released, the piece 

* See Musurgia, Bk. II. iv, § 3. 

Thes. Antiq. Sacra. (Venice, ^44-1769), xxxii. 477. 

” II. 3 and fol. 10, 2. 'ArShhtn ('‘Valuations'') is a treatise 
in the Babylonian Talmud. The w^ord Magrephah occurs in the 
Mishna^ the description of the instrument in the gemdrd. 

** See the Cividale Prayer Book of St Elizabeth in Arthur Hasc- 
loli's Eine Sdchs-thUring. Malerjchule, pi. 26, No. 57, also Bible of 
St Etienne Harding at Dijon (see Organ : History ), 


of horn, regaining its natural bent by its own elasticity, pulls the 
slider out so that the perforation of the slider overlaps and the pipe 
is silenced." The description of the keyboard by Vitruvius Pollio, 
a variant of that of Hero, is less accurate and less complete.® From 
evidence discussed in the article Organ, it is clear that the princiole 
of a balanced keyboard was w'ell understood both in the 2nd and* in 
the 5th century a.d. After this all trace of this important develop- 
ment disappears, sliders of all kinds with and without handles duing 
duty for keys until the 12th or 13th century, when we find the small 
portative organs furnished witli narrow keys which appear to be 
balanced ; the single bellows were manipulated by one hand while 
the other lingered the keyn. As this little instrument was mainly 
used to accompany the voice in simple chaunts, it needed few keys, 
at most nine or twelve. The pipes were flue-pipes, A similar 
little instrument, having tiny invi.sible pipes furnished with beating 
reeds and a pair of bellows (therefore requiring two performers) 
was known as the regal. There are representetions of these medieval 
balanced keyboards with keys of various shapes, the most common 
being the rectangular with or without rounded corners and the 
T-shaped. Until the 14th century all the keys were in one row and 
of the same level, and although the B flat was used for modulation, 
it was merely placed between A and B natural in the .sequence of 
notes. During the 14th century small square additional keys made 
their appearance, one or two to the octave, inserted betw'een the 
others in the position of our black keys but not raised. An example 
of thi.s keyboard is reproduced by ] . F. Hiafio ^ from a fresco in the 
Cistercian monastery of Neuslra Sefiora de Jdedra in Aragon, dated 
1 .^ 90 . 

So far the history of the keyboard is that of the organ. The only 
stringed instruments with keys before this date were the organistrum 
and the hurdy-gurdy ^ in which little tongues of wood manipulated by 
handles or keys performed the function of the fingers in stopping 
the strings on the neck of the instruments, but they did not influence 
the development of the keyboard. The advent of the immediate 
precursors of the pianoforte was at hand. In the Wunderhuch “ 
(1440), preserved in the Grand Ducal Library at Weimar, arc repre- 
sented a numVier of musical instruments, all named. Among them 
are a clavichordium and a clavicymbalum with narrow additional keys 
let in Vietween the wider ones, one to every group of two large keys. 
The same arrangement prevailed in a ctdvirymhahtm figured in an 
anonymous MS. attributed to the 14th century, preserved in the 
pulflic library at Ghent from the lettering over the jacks and strings, 
of which there arc but eight, it would seem as though the draughts- 
man had left the accidentals out of the scheme of notation . These u r« • 
the earliest known representations of instruments with keyboards. 
The exact date at which our chromatic keylwiard came into use has 
not been discovered, but it existed in the 15th century and may be 
studied in the picture of St Cecilia playing the organ on the Ghent 
altar-piece painted by the brothers Hubert and Jan van Eyck. 
Praetorius distinctly states that the large Halbcrstadt organ had the 
keyboard which he figures (plates xxiv. and xxv.) from the outset, 
and rcpr()diice.s the inscription aSvScrting that the organ was built 
in 1361 by the priest Nicolas Fabvi and was renovaied in 1493 by 
Gregorius Kleng. The keyboard of this organ has the arrangement 
of the present day with raised black notes; it is not improlahlc 
that Praetorius's statement was correct, for Germany and the Nether- 
lands led the van in organ-building during the middle ages. 

At the beginning of the lOth century, to facilitate the playing of 
contrapuntal music ha\ ing a drone bass or point d'orgue, the arrange- 
ment of the pipes of organs and of the strings of spinets and harp- 
sichords was altered, witli the result that the lowest octave of the 
keyboard was made in what is known as short measure, or mi, 16, ut, 
i,c. a diatonic with B flat included, but grouped in the space of a 
sixth instead of appearing as a full octave. In order to carry out 
this device, the note below F was (', instead of E, the missing 1 ) and 
K and the B flat being substituted for the three sharps of F, G and 
A, ami appearing as black notes, thus ; — 

D E B(» 

C F c; A H C, 

or if the lowest note appeared to be B, it sounded as G and the 
arrangement was as follows 

A B 

G C D E F G. 

This was the most common scheme for the short octave during tlic* 
i6th and 17th ceuturies, although others are occasionally found, 
l^aetorius also ^ives examples in which the black notes of the short 
octave were di^udcd into Iwo halves, or separate keys, the forward 

" See the original Greek with translation by Charles Maclean in 
"The Principle of the Hydraulic Organ," Intern, Musihges, 2. 
219-220 (Leipzig 1905). 

® See Clement Loret's account in Eevue afchiologiquCf pp. 76-102 
(Paris, 1890). 

’ Early Hist, of Spanish Music (T.»ondon, 1807). 

® Reproduced by Dr Alwin Schulz in Deutsches Leben im XIV. n. 
XV, Jhdt,, figs. 522 seq. (Vienna, 1892). 

^ *‘'De diversis monocordis, pentacordis, etc., ex quibtts di versa 
formantur instrumenta musica," reproduced by Edm. van der 
Straeten in Hist, de la musique aux Pays-Bas, i, 278. 
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half for the drone note, the back half for the chromatic semitone, 

r# G# 

C F G A B C 


This arrangement, which accomplishes its object without sacrifice, 
was to be found eaxiy in the 17th century in the organs of the 
monasteries of Riddageshausen and of Bayreuth in Vogtland. 

See A, J. Hipkins, History of^ the Pianoforte (London, 1896), and 
the older works of Girolamo Diruta (1597)> Praetorius (1618), and 
Mersenne (1636). (K. S.) 


KEYSTONE, the central voussoir of an arch The 

Etruscans and the Romans emphasized its importance by 
decorating it with figures and busts, and, in their triumphal 
arches, projected it forward and utilized it as an additional 
support to the architrave above. Throughout the Italian 
period it forms an important element in the design, and serves 
to connect the arch with the horizontal mouldings running 
above it. In Gothic architecture there is no keystone, but 
the junction of pointed ribs at their summit is sometimes 
decorated with a boss to mask the intersection. 

KEY WEST (from the Spanish Cayo Htteso, Bone Reef ”), a 
city, port of entry, and the county-seat of Monroe county, 
Florida, U.S.A., situated on a small coral island (4^ m. long 
and about i m. wide) of the same name, 60 m. S.W. of Cape Sable, 
the most southerly point of the mainland. It is connected by 
lines of steamers with Miami and Port Tampa, with Galveston, 
Texas, with Mobile, Alabama, with Philadelphia and New York 
City, and with West Indian ports, and by regular schooner lines 
with New York City, the Bahamas, British Honduras, &c. There 
is now an extension of the Florida East Coast railway from 
Miami to Key West (155 m.). Pop. (1880), 9890; (1890), 18,080; 
(1900), Z7,ii4, of whom 7266 were foreign-born and 5^62 were 
negroes; (1910, census), 19,945. The island is notable for its 
tropical vegetation and climate. The jasmine, almond, banana, 
cork and coco-nut palm are among the trees. The oleander 
grows here to be a tree, and there is a banyan tree, said to be the 
only one growing out of doors in the United States. There arc 
many species of plants in Key West not found elsewhere in North 
America. The mean annual temperature is 76® F., and the mean 
of the hottest months is 82*2“ F.; that of the coldest months is 
69® F,; thus the mean range of temperature is only 13*'. The 
precipitation is 35 in. ; most of the rain falls m the ** rainy season ” 
from May to November, and is preserved in cisterns by the in- 
habitants as the only supply of drinking water. The number of 
cloudy days per annum averages 60. The city occupies the 
highest portion of the island. The harbour accommodates 
vessels drawing 27 ft.; vessels of 27-30 ft. draft can enter by 
either the “ Main Ship ** channel or the south-west channel ; the 
south-east channel admits vessels of 25 ft. draft or less; and 
four other channels may be used by vessels of 15-19 ft. draft. 
The harbour is defended by Fort Taylor, built on the island of 
Key West in 1846, and greatly improved and modernized after 
the Spanish-American War of 1898. Among the buildings are 
the United States custom house, the city hall, a convent, and a 
public library. 

In 1869 the insignificant population of Key W>st was greatly 
increased by Cubans who left their native island after an attempt 
at revolution; they engaged in the manufacture of tobacco, and 
Key West cigars were soon widely known. Towards the close of 
the 19th century this industry suffered from labour troubles, 
from the competition of Tampa, Florida, and from the commercial 
improvement of Havana, Cuba; but soon after 1900 the tobacco 
business of Key West began to recover. Immigrants from the 
Bahama Islands form another important element in the popu- 
lation. They are known as “ Conchs,’’ and engage in sponge 
fishii^. In 1905 the value of factory products was $4,254,024 
(an increase of 377 % over the value in 1900); the exports 
in 1907 were valued at $852,457; the imports were valued at 
$994472, the excess over the exports being due to the fact that 
the food supply of the city is derived from other Florida ports 
and from the West Inches. 

According to tradition the native Indian tribes of Key West, 


after being almost annihilated by the Caloosas, fled to Cuba. 
There are relics of early European occupation of the island which 
suggest that it was once the resort of pirates. The city was settled 
about 1822. The Seminole War and the war of the United 
States with Mexico gave it some military importance. In 1861 
Confederate forces attempted to seize Fort Taylor, but they were 
successfully resisted by General William H, French. 

KHABAROVSK (known as Kuabarovka until 1895), ^ 
of Asiatic Russia, capital of the Amur region and of the Maritime 
Province. Pop. (1897), I4,9v32. It was founded in 1858 and 
is situated on a high cliff on the right bank of the Amur, at its 
confluence with the Usuri, in 48 28' N. and J35'' 6' E. It is 
connected by rail with Vladivostok (480 m.), and is an important 
entrepot for goods coming down the Usuri and its tributary the 
Sungacha, as well as a centre of trade, especially in sables. The 
town is built of wood, and has a large cathedral, a monument 
(1891) to Count Muraviev-Amurskiy, a cadet corps (new building 
1904), a branch of the Russian Geographical Society, with 
museum, and a technical railway school. 

KHAIRAGARH, a feudatory state in the Central Provinces, 
India. Area, 931 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 137,554, showing a decrease 
of 24 % in the decade due to the effects of famine; estimated 
revenue, £20,000; tribute £4600. The chief, who is descended 
from the old Gond royal family, received the title of raja as an 
hereditaiy distinction in 1898. The state includes a fertile plain, 
yielding rice and cotton. Its prosperity has been promoted by 
the Bengal-Nagpur railway, which has a station at Dongargarh, 
the largest town (pop. 5856). connected by road with Khairagarh 
town, the residence of the raja. 

KHAIREDDIN (Khair^ed^Din - “ Joy of Religion ^^) (d. 
1890), Turkish statesman, wa.s of Circassian race, but nothing is 
known about his birth and parentage. In early boyhood he was 
in the hands of a Tunisian slave-dealer, by whom he was sold to 
Hamuda Pasha, then bey of Tunis, who gave him his freedom and 
a French education. When Khaireddin left school the bey made 
him steward of his estates, and from this position he rose to be 
minister of finance. When the prime minister, Mahmud ben 
Ayad, absconded to France with the treasure-chest of the beylic, 
Hamuda despatched Khaireddin to obtain the extradition of the 
fugitive. The mission failed ; but the six years it occupied enabled 
Khaireddin to make himself widely known in France, to become 
acquainted with Prench political ideas and administrative 
methods, and, on his return to Tunisia, to render himself more 
than ever useful to his government. Hamuda died while Khair- 
eddin was in France, but he was highly appreciated by the three 
beys— -Ahmet (1837), Mohammed (1855), and Sadok (1859)— 
who in turn followed Hamuda, and to his influence was due the 
sequence of liberal measures which distinguished their successive 
reigns. Khaireddin also secured for the reigning family the con- 
firmation from the sultan of Turkey of their right of succession 
to the beylic. But although Khaireddin's protracted residence 
in France had imbued him with liberal ideas, it had not made him 
a French partisan, and he strenuously opposed the French scheme 
of establishing a protectorate over Tunisia upon which France 
embarked in the early ^seventies. This rendered him obnoxious 
to Sadok’s prime minister — an apostate Jew named Mustapha 
ben Ismael — who succeeded in completely undermining the bey*s 
confidence in him. His position thus became untenable in 
Tunisia, and shortly after the accession of Abdul Hamid he 
acquainted the sultan with his desire to enter the Turkish service. 
In 1877 the sultan bade him come to Constantinople, and on his 
arrival gave him a seat on the Reform Commission then sitting 
at Tophane. Early in 1879 the sultan appointed him grand vizier, 
and shortly afterwards he prepared a scheme of constitutional 
government, but Abdul Hamid refused to have anything to do 
with it. Thereupon Khaireddin resigned office, on the 28th of 
July 1879. More than once the sultan offered him anew the 
grand vizierate, but Khaireddin persistently refused it, and thus 
incurred disfavour. He died on the 30th of January 1890, 
practically a prisoner in his own house. 

KHAIRPUR» or Kuyrpoor, a native state of India, in the 
Sind province of Bombay. Area, 6050 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 
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199,313, showing an apparent increase of 55 % in the decade; 
estimated revenue, £90,000. Like other parts of Sind, Khairpnr 
consists of a gfreat alluvial plain, very rich and fertile in the 
neighbourhood of the Indus and the irrigation canals, the remain- 
ing area being a continuous series of sand-hill ridges covered 
with a stunted brushwood, where culti\'ation is altogether 
impossible. A small ridge of limestone hills passes throu^ the 
northern part of the state, being a continuation of a ridge known 
as the Ghar, running southwards from Rohri. The state is 
watered by five canals drawn off from the Indus, besides the 
Eastern Nara, a canal which follows an old bed of the Indus, 
In the desert tracts are pits of natron, 

Khairpur town is situated on a canal 15 m. E. of the Indus, 
w^ith a railway station, 20 m. S. of Sukkur, on the Kotri-Rohri 
branch of the North-Western railway, which here crosses a 
comer of the state. Pop, (1901), 14,014. There are manu- 
factures of cloth, carpets, goldsmiths’ work and arms, and an 
export trade in indi^, grain and oilseeds. 

The chief, or mir, of IChairpur belongs to a Balucb family, known 
«T5 the Talpur, w^hich rose on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty of Slncl. 
About z8r j;, during the troubles in Kabul incidental to the estahlisli- 
ment of the Barakcai dynasty, the mira were able to withhold the 
tribute which up to that date ha(i been somewhat irregularlypaid 
to the rulers of Afghanistan. In the individuality of the Khair- 
pur state was recognized by the British government in a treaty 
under which the use of the river Indus and the roads of Sind were 
secured. When the first Kabul expedition was decided on, the mir 
of Khairpur, All Murad, cordially supported the British policy* 
and the result was that, after the battles of Meeance and Dana had 
put the whole of Sind at the disposal of the British, Khairpur was 
the only state allowed to retain its political existence under the pro- 
tection of the paramount power. The chief mir, Fait Mahommed 
Khan, G.C.T.£.,who was an enlightened ruler, died in 1909, shortly 
after returning from u pilgrimage to the Shiite shrine of Kerbela. 

KHAIRAHO, a village of Central India, in the state of 
Chhatarpur, famous for its old temple.s; pop. (tgor), 1242, It 
is believed to have been the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Jijhoti, corresponding with modem Bundelkhand. The temples 
consist of three groups : Saiva, Vaishnav and Jain, almost all 
built in the 10th and iith centuries. They are covered outside 
and inside with elaborate sculptures, and also bear valuable 
inscriptions, 

KHAKI (from Urdu khahj dust), originally a dust-coloured 
fabric, of the character of canvas, drill or Holland, used by the 
British and native armies in India. It seems to have been fii*st 
worn by the Guides, a mixed regiment of frontier troops, in 1848, 
and to have spread to other regiments during the following years. 
Some at any rale of the British troops had uniforms of khaki 
during the Indian Mutiny (1857-58), and thereafter drill or 
Holland (generally called “ khaki ” whatever its colour) became 
the almost universal dress of British and native troops in Asia 
and Africa. During the wSoiith African War of 1899-1902, drill 
of a sandy shade of brovs'ii was worn by all troops sent dut 
from Great Britain and the Colonies. Khaki drill, however, 
proved unsuitable material for the cold weather in the uplands 
of South Africa, and after a time the troops were supplied with 
dust-coloured serge uniforms. Since 1900 all drab and green- 
grey uniforms have been, unofficially at any rate, designated 
khaki. 

KRALIFAi THE, Abdullah et Taaisha (Seyyid Abdullah 
ibn Seyyid Mahommed) (1846-1899), successor of the mahdi 
Mahommed Ahmed, bom in 1846 in the south-western portion 
of Darfur, was a member of the Taaisha section of the Baggara 
or cattle-owning Arabs. His father, Mahommed et Taki, had 
determined to emigrate to Mecca with his family; but the 
unsettled state of the country long prevented him, and he died 
in Africa after advising his eldest son, Abdullah, to take refuge 
with some religious sheikh on the Nile, and to proceed to Mecca 
on a favourable opportunity, Abdullah, who had already had 
much connexion with slave-hunters, and had fought against the 
Eg3rptiain conquest of Darfur, departed for the Nile valley with 
this purpose; hearing on the way of the disputes of Mahommed 
Ahmed, who had not yet claimed a sacred character, with the 
Egyptian officials, he went to him in spite of great difficulties, 


and, according to his own statement, at once recognized in him 
the mahdi (“ guide ”) divinely appointed to regenerate Islam in 
the latter days. His advice to Maliommed to stir up revolt in 
Darfur and Kordofan being justified by the result, he became 
his most trusted counsellor, and was soon declared principal 
khalifa or vicegerent of the mahdi, all of whose acts were to 
be regarded as the mahdi’s own. The mahdi on his death-bed 
(1885; solemnly named him his successor; and for thirteen years 
Abdullah ruled over what bad been the Egyptian Sudan. 
Khartum was deserted by his orders, and Omdurman, at first 
intended as a temporary camp, was made his capital. At length 
the progress of Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) KitchenCT’s 
expedition compelled him to give battle to the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces near Omdurman, where on the and of September 1898 his 
army, fighting with desperate courage, was almost annihilated. 
The khalifa, who had not left Omdurman since the death of 
the mahdi, fled to Kordofan with the remnant of his host. On 
the 25th of November 1899 he gave battle to a force under 
Colonel (afterwards General Sir) F. R. Wingate, and was 
slain at Om Debreikat. He met death with great fortitude, 
refusing to fiy, and his principal amirs voluntarily perished with 
him. 

The khalifa was a man of iron will and great energy, and 
possessed some military skill. By nature tyrannical, he was 
impatient of all opposition and appeared to delight in cruelty. 
It must be remembered, however, that he had to meet the secret 
or open hostility of all the tribes of the Nile valley and that his 
authority was dependent on his ability to overawe his opponents. 
He maintained in public the divine character of the power he 
inherited from the mahdi and inspired his followers to perform 
prodigies of valour. Although he treated many of his European 
captives with terrible severity he never had any of them executed. 
It is said that their presence in Omdurman ministered to his 
vanity — one of the most marked features of his character. In 
private life he showed much affection for his family. 

Personal sketches of the khalifa arc given in Slatin Pasha’s Fin 
and Sword in the Sudan (London, 1896), and in Father Obrwalder’s 
Ten Years in the Mahdi* s Can^ (London, 1892), See also Sir F. R, 
Wingate's Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan (London, 1891). 

KHALiL IBN AHMAD fABO 'Abdurrahman ul-Khal!l ibn 
Ahmad ibn *Amr ibn TamIm] (718-791), Arabian philologist, was 
a native of Oman. He was distinguished for having written the 
first Arabic dictionary and for having first classified the Arabic 
metres and laid down their rules. He was also a poet, and lived 
the ascetic life of a poor student. His grammatical work was 
carried on by his pupil Sibawaihl. The dictionary knov^ n as the 
Kitdh-uUAin is ascribed, at least in its inception, to Khalil. It 
was ptobably finished by cnc of his pupils and was not known in 
Bagdad until 862. The words were not arranged in alphabetical 
order but according to physiological principles, beginning with 
'Ain and ending with Ya, The wotk seems to have been in 
existence as late as the i4fh century, but is now only known 
from extracts in manuscript. 

Various grammatical works are ascribed to Khalil, but their 
authenticity seems doubtful; cf. C. Brockclmanh, Gesch, der 
arabischen Literatur, i. too (Weimar, 1898). (O. W. T.) 

KHAMGAON, a town of India, in the fiuldana district of 
Berar, 340 m. N.E. of Bombay. Pop. (£5>t>i)> 18,341. It is an 
important centre of the cotton trade, tte cotton market, the 
,*M!cnnd in the province, was established about 1820. Khaihgaon 
was connected in 1870 with the Great Indian Peninsula railway 
by a short branch line. 

KH AHSEH9 a small but important province of Persia, between 
Karvm and Tabriz, it consisted formerly of five districts, 
whence its name Klmmseh, ** the .five,'’ btrt is now subdivided 
into seventeen districts. The language of the inhabitants is 
Turkish. The province pays a revenue of about £20,006 per 
aimum, and its capital is Zen jin. 

RHAMSDf (Arabic for ** fifty "), a hot oppressive wind arising 
in the Sahara. It Mows in Etrvpt at inter^'als for about fifty 
days during March, April and May, and filb the air with saho; 
In Guinea the wind from the Sahara is known as hartnattiirt (y.r;.). 
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KHAMTIS^ e tribe of the north-^east frontier of India^ 
dwelling in the hUl$ bordering the Lakhimpur district of Assam. 
They are of Shan origin, appear to have settled in their 
present abode in the middle of the iSth oenlnry. In 1R39 they 
raided the British outpost of Sadiya, but they Imve since given 
BO trouble. Their headquarters are in a vall^ 200 m. from 
Sadiya, which can be reached only over high passesiand through 
dense jungle. In 1901 the number of apt^ers of Khaniti was 
returned as only C1490, mostly in Burma. 

KHAJI (from the TurkI, hence Persian and Arabic KMn), a 
title of respect in Mahommedan countries. Tt is a contracted 
form df kh&qdn (Ichakan), a word equivalent to sovereign or 
emperor, us^ among the li^ongol and Turki-nomad hordes. 
The title khan was assumed by Jenghis when he became supreme 
ruler of the Mongols ; his successors became known in Europe 
as the Great Khans (sometimes as the Chams, Ac.) of Tatary or 
Cathay. Khan is still applied to semi-independent rulers, such 
as the khans of Russian Turkestan, or the khan of Kalat in 
Baluchistan, and is also used immediately after the. nan>e of 
rulers such as the sultan of Turkey ; the meaning of the term has 
also extended downwards, until in Persia and Afghanistan it has 
become an afBx to the name of any Mahommedan gentleman, 
like Esquire, and in India it has become a part of many Mahom- 
medan names., especially when Fathan descent is claimed. 
The title of Khan Bahadur is <conferred by the British govern- 
ment on Mabommedans and also on Parsis. 

KHANDBSH, BAST and WB&T, two districts of British 
India, in the central division of Bombay. They were formed 
in 1906 by the division of the old single district of Khandesh. 
Their areas are respectively 4544 sq. m. and 5497 sq, m., and 
the population on these areas in 1901 was 957,7^8 and 469,654. 
The headquarters of East Khandesh are at Jalgaon, and those 
of West Khandesh at Dhulia. 

The principal natural feature is the Tapti river, which flows 
through both districts from east to west and divides each into two 
unequal parts. Of these the larger lie towards the south, and 
are drained by the rivers Girna, Bori and Panjhra, Northwards I 
beyond the alluvial plain, which contains some of the richest 
tracts in Khandesh, the land rises towards the Satpura hills. 
In the centre and east the country is level, save for some low 
ranges of barren hills, and lias in general an arid, unfertile 
appearance. Towards the north and west, the plain rises into a 
difficult and ru^d country, thickly wooded, and inhabited by 
wild tribes of Bhils, who chiefly support themselves on the fruits 
of the forests and by wood-cutting. The drainage of the district 
centres in the Tapti, which receives thirteen principal tributaries 
in its course thiough Khandesh. None of the rivers is navigable, 
and the Tapti flows in too deep a bed to be useful for irrigation. 
The district on the whole, however, is fairly well supplied with 
surface water. Khandesh is not rich in minerals. A large area 
is under forest; but the jungles have been denuded of most of 
their valuable timber. Wild beasts are numerous. In 1901 the 
population of the old single district was x, 427,382, showing an 
increase of less than i % in the decade. Of the aboriginal 
tribes the Bhils are the most important. They number 167,000, 
and formerly were a wild and lawless robber tribe. Since the 
introduction of British rule, the efforts made by kindly treatment, 
and by the offer of suitable employment, to win the Bhils from 
tlxeir disorderly life have been most successful. Many of them 
are now employed in police duties and as village watchmen. The 
principal crops are millets, cotton, pulse, wheat and oilseeds. 
There are many factories for ginning and pr^n^ cotton, and a 
cotton-min at Jalgaon. The eastern district is traversed ;by 
the Great Indian Peninsula railway, which branches at Bhusawal 
(an important centre of trade) towards Jubbulpore and Nagpur. 
Both difrtricts are crossed by the Tapti Valley line from Surat. 
Khandesh suffered somewhat from famine in 1^96-^897, and 
more severely in x<899-^9oo. 

KHANDWAf a town of British India, in the Mimar district of 
<he tJentml ProvinGes, of which it is the headquarters, 353 m. 
N.’E. ^ Bombay by itdl. Pop. >( 1901), >9,4^1 • Khandwa is an 
ancient town, with Jain and other temples. As a centre of | 
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J7ade, it has superseded the old capitail of Burhanpur. It is an 
important railway junction. Where the Malwa line from Indore 
meets 'the maiii line of the Great Indian Peninsula. There are 
factories for ginning and pressing cotton, and raw cotton is 
exported. 

KHANSA (Tumftdir bint *Amr, knowm as al-Khans&) (d, 
€. 645), Arabian poetess of the tribe Sulaim, a branch of ’Qais, 
was bom in the later years of the 6th century and brought up in 
such wealth and luxury as the desert could pve. Refusing the 
offer of Duraid ibn u^Simma, a poet and prince, She married 
Mird&s and had by him' three sons. Afterwards she married again . 
Before the time of Islam she lost her brothers $akhr and Moawiya 
in battle. Her elegies written on these brothers and on her 
father made her the most famous poetess of her time. At the 
fair of 'UkAz NAbigha Dhuby&iii is said to have placed A sha first 
among the poets then present and KhansA second above Has^An 
ibn lliAbit. KhansA with her tribe accepted Islam somewhat 
late, but persisted in wearing the heathen sign of mourning, 
against the precepts of Islam . Her four sons fouglit in the armies 
of Islam and were slain in the battle of Kadislya. Omar wrote 
her a letter congratulating her on their heroic end and assigned 
her a pension. She died in her tent e, 645. Her daughter 
*Amra also wrote poetry. Opinion was divided among later 
critics as to whether KhansA or Laila (see Arabic Litbrature : 
g Poetry) was the greater. 

Her diwail has been edited by L. Cheikho (Beirut, 1S95) and trans* 
Ifttftc! into French by De Coppicr (Beirut, 1889). Cf. T. NOWeke's 
Beitrdge eur Kenniniss Her Poesie dew alien Ardber (Hanover, 
1864). Stories of her life are contained in the Kiidb ulrAghdni, 
xih. 136-147. (G. W. T.) 

KHAR, a small but very fertile province of Persia, known 
by the ancients as Choara aqd Choarene; pop. about 10^000. 
The governor of the province resides at Kishlak Khar, a large 
village situated 62 m. S.E. of Teheran, or at AradSn, a village 
TO m. farther E. The province has an abundant watei’-^supply 
from the Hableh-rQd, and produces great quantities of wheat, 
barley and rice. Of the £6000 which it pays to the state, more 
than £4000 is paid in kind— v/heat, barley, straw and rice. 

KHARA6H0DA, a village of British India, in the Ahmedabad 
district of Bombay, situated on the Little Runn of Cutch, and 
the terminus of a branch railway; pop. (1901), 2108. Here is 
the government factory of salt, known as Baragra salt, producing 
nearly 2,000,000 cwt. a year, most of which is exported to 
other provinces in Central and Northern India. 

KHARGA (Wah el-Kharga, the outer oasis), the largest 
of the Egyptian oases, and hence frequently called the Great 
Oasis. It lies in the Libyan desert between 24“ and ifi"* N. and 
30'' and 31“ E., the chief tov\m, also called Kharga, being 435 in. 
by rail S. by W. of Cairo. It is reached by a narrow-gauge line 
(opened in 1908) from Kharga junction, a station on the Nile 
valley line near Farshut. The oasis consists of a depression in 
the desert some 1200 sq. m. in extent, and is about 100 m. long 
N. to S. and from 12 to 50 broad E. to W. Formerly, and into 
historic times, a lake occupied a considerable part of the depres- 
sion, and the thick deposits of clay and sand then laid down now 
form the bulk of the cultivated lands ol the oasis. It includes, 
however, a good deal of desert land. The inhabitants numbered 
(1907 census) 8348. They are of Berber stock. Administra- 
tively the oasis forms part of the mudiria of Assiut. It is 
practically rainless, and there is not now a single natural flowing 
spring. There are, however, numerous wells, water being ob- 
tained freely from ithe porous sandstone which underlies a great 
part of the Xribyan desert. Some very ancient wells are 400 ft. 
deep, in water-bearing sandstones near the surface there arc 
un^ground aqueducts dating from Roman times. The oasis 
contains many groves of date fpalms, there being over 60,000 
adult trees in 1907. The dom paint, tamariric, acacia and wild 
senna sxe also found. Rice, ibarley and wheat are the chief 
cereals cultivated, and lucerne for fodder. Besides agriculture 
the only industry is basket and mat making — from palm leaves 
and Since .1906 .extensive boring and land reclamation 

works have been undertilken in the ocuiis. 
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The name 0/ the oasis appears in hieroglyphics as Kenem, and 
that of its capital as Hebi (the plough). In Pharaonic times it 
supported a large population^ but the numerous ruins are mostly 
of later date. The principal ruin^ a temple of Ammon^ built 
under Darius, is of sandstone, 142 ft. long by 63 ft. broad and 
30 ft. in height. South-east is another temple, a square stone 
building with the name of Antoninus Pius over one of the en- 
trances. On the eastern escarpment of the oasis on the way to 
Girga are the remains of a large Roman fort with twelve bastions. 
On the road to Assiut is a fine Roman columbarium or dove-(^te. 
Next to the great temple the most interesting ruin in the oasis is, 
however, the necropolis, a burial-place of the early Christians, 
placed on a hill 3 m. N. of the town of Kharga. There are some 
two hundred rectangular tomb buildings in unbumt brick with 
ornamented fronts. In most of the tombs is a chamber in which 
the mummy was placed, the Egyptian Christians at first con- 
tinuing this method of preserving the bodies of their dead. In 
several of the tombs and in the chapel of the cemetery is painted 
the Egyptian sign of life, which was confounded with the Chris- 
tian cross. The chapel is basilican; in it and in another building 
in the necropolis are crude frescoes of biblical subjects. 

Kharga town (pop. 1907 census, 5362) is picturesquely situated 
amid palm groves. The houses are of sun-dried bricks, the streets 
narrow and winding and for the most part roofed O'^^er, the roofs 
carrying upper storeys. Some of the streets are cut through the 
solid rock. South of the town are the villages of Gcnna, Guehda 
(with a temple dedicated to Ammon, Mut and Khonsu), Bulak 
(pop. 1012), Dakakin, Beris (pop. 1564), Dush (with remains of 
a fine temple bearing the names of Domitian and Hadrian), 
t\:c. 

Kharga is usually identified with the city of Oasis mentioned 
by Herodotus as being seven days* journey from Thebes and 
called in Greek the Island of the Blessed. The oasis was tra- 
versed by the army of Cambyses when on its way to the oasis of 
Ammon (Siwa), tlie army perishing in the desert before reaching 
its destination. During the Roman period, as it had also been 
in Pharaonic times, Kharga was used as a place of banishment, 
the most notable exile being Nestorius, sent thither after his 
condemnation by the council of Ephesus. Later it became a 
halting-place for the caravans of slaves brought from Darfur to 
Egypt. 

About 100 m. W. of Kharga is the oasis of Dakhla, the inner 
or receding oasis, so named in contrast to Kharga as being farther 
from the Nile. Dakhla has a population (1907) of 18,368. Its 
chief town, El Kasr, has 3602 inhabitants. The principd ruin, of 
Roman origin and now called Deir el Hagar (the stone convent), 
is of considerable size. The Theban triad were tlie cl\ief deities 
worshipped here. Some 120 m. N.W. of Dakhla is the oasis of 
Farafra, population about 1000, said to be the first of the oases 
conquered by the Moslems from the Christians. It is noted for 
the fine quality of its olives. The Baharia, or Little Oasis 
(pop. about 6000), lies 80 m. N.N.E. of Farafra. Many of its 
inhabitants, who are of Berber race, are Senussites. Baharia is 
about 250 m. E.S.E. of the oasis of Siwa (see Egypt : The Oases*, 
and Siwa). 

See H. Bnigsch, Reise nach dem grossen Case el-Khargeh in der 
Libyschen Wiisie (Leipziff, 1878); H. J. L. Beadnell, An Egyptian 
Oasis (London, 1909); Murray's Handbook for Egypt, iitn ed. 
(London, 1907) ; Geological and Topographical Report on Kharga 
Oasis (1899), on Farafra Oasis (1899), on Dakhla Oasis (1900), on 
Baharia Oasis (1903), all issued by the Public Works Draartment, 
Cairo. (F. R. C.) 

KHARKOV, a government of Little Russia, surrounded by 
those of Kursk, Poltava, Ekaterinoslav, territory of the Don 
Cossacks, and Voronezh, and belonging partly to the basin of 
the Don and partly to t^t of the Dneiper. The area is 21,035 
$^. m. In general the government is a table-land, with an eleva- 
tion of 300 to 450 ft., traversed by deep-cut river valleys. The 
soil is for the most part of high fertility, about 57 % of the surface 
being arable land and 24 % natural pasture; and though the 
winter is rather severe, the summer heat is sufficient for the 
ripening of jgrapes and melons in the open air. The bulk of 
the population is engaged in agricultural pursuits and the 


breeding of sheep, cattle and horses, though various manufactur- 
ing industries have developed rapidly, more especially since the 
middle of the 19th century. Horses are bred for the army, and 
the yield of wool is of special importance. The ordinary cereals, 
maize, buckwheat, millet, hemp, flax, tobacco, poppies, potatoes 
and b^troot are all grown, and (^keeping and silkworm-rearing 
are of considerable importance. Sixty-three per cent, of the land 
is owned by the peasants, 25 % by the nobility, 6 %hy owners 
of other classes, and 6 % by the crown and public institutions. 
Beetroot sugar factories, cotton-mills, distilleries, flour-mills, 
tobacco factories, brickworks, breweries, woollen factories, iron- 
works, pottery-kilns and tanneries are the leading industrial 
establishments. Gardening is actively prosecuted. Salt is 
extracted at Slavyansk. The mass of the people are Little 
Russians, but there are also Great Russians, Kalmucks, Germans, 
Jews and Gypsies. In 1867 the total population was 1,681,486, 
and in 1897 2,507,277, of whom 1,242,892 were women and 
367,602 lived in towns. The estimated population in 1906 was 
*>983,900. The government is divided into eleven districts. 
The chief town is Kharkov (^.v.). The other district towns, 
with their populations in 1897, are Akhtvrka (25,965 in 1900L 
Bogodukhov (11,928), Izyum (12,959), Kupyansk (7256), 
Lebedin (16,684), Starobyelsk (13,128), Sumy (28,519 in 1900), 
Valki (8842), Volchansk (11,322), and Zmiyev (4652). 

KHARKOV, a town of southern Russia, capital of the above 
government, in 56" 37' N. and 25° 5' E., in the valley of the 
Donets, 152 m. by rail S.S.E. of Kursk. Oak forests bound it 
on two sides. Pop. (1867), 59,968; (1900), 197,405. Kharkov is 
an archiepiscopal see of the Orthodox Greek Church, and the 
headquarters of the X, army corps. The four annual fairs are 
among the busiest in Russia, more especially the Kreshchen- 
skaya or Epiphany fair, which is opened on the 6tli (19th) of 
January, and the Pokrovsky fair in the autumn. The turnover 
at the former is estimated at £3,000,000 to £4,000,000. Thou- 
sands of horses are bought and sold. At the Trinity (Troitsa) 
fair in June an extensive business (£800,000) is done in wool. A 

t reat variety of manufactured goods are produced in the town— 
nen, felt, beetroot sugar, tobacco, brandy, soap, candles, cast- 
iron. Kharkov is an educational centre for the higher and 
middle classes. Besides a flourishing university, instituted in 
1805, and attended by from 1600 to 1700 students, it possesses 
a technological institute (400 students), a railway engineering 
school, an observatory, a veterinary college, a botanical garden, 
a theological seminary, and a commercial school. The univer- 
sity building was formerly a royal palace. The library contains 
170,000 volumes; and the zoological collections are especially 
rich in the birds and fishes of southern Russia. Public gardens 
occupy the site of the ancient military works ; and the govern- 
ment has a model farm in the neighbourhood. Of the Orthodox 
churches one has the rank of cathedral (1781). Among the 
public institutions are a people*s palace (1903) and an industrial 
museum. 

The foundation of Kharkov is assigned to 1650, but there is 
archaeological evidence of a much earlier occupation of the district, 
if not of the site. The Cossacks of Kharkov remained faithful to the 
tsar during the rebellions of the latter part of the 17th century; 
in return they received numerous privileges, and continued to be a 
strong advance-guard of the Russian power, till the final suHugation 
of all the southern region. With other military settlements Kharkov 
was placed on a new footing in 1765 ; and at the same time it became 
the administrative centre of the Ukraine. 

KHARPUTy the most important town in the Kharput (or 
Mamuret el-Aziz) vilayet of Asia Minor, situated at an altitude of 
4350 h., a few miles south of the Murad Su or Eastern Euphrates, 
and almost as near the source of the Tigris, on the Samsun- 
Sivas-Diarbekr road. Pop. about 20,000. The town is built on 
a hill terrace about 1000 ft. above a well-watered plain of excep- 
tional fertility which lies to the south and supports a large popu- 
lation. Kharput probably stands on or near the site of Carcaihio- 
certa in Sophene, reached by Corbulo in a.d. 65. The early 
Moslem geomphers knew it as Hisn Ziyadi but the Armenian 
name was Khartabirt or Kharbirt, whence Kharput. Cedrenus 
(nth century) writes Xipirore, Tliere is a sto^ that in 1122 
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Joscelin (Jocelyn) of Courtenay, and Baldwin IL, king of Jeru- 
salem, both prisoners of the Amir Balak in its castle, were mur- 
dered by being cast from its cliffs after an attempted rescue. 
The story is told by William of Tyre, who calls the place Quart 
Piert or Pierre, but it is a mere romance. Kharput is an impor- 
tant station of the American missionaries, who have built a 
college, a theological seminary, and boys’ and girls’ schools. 
In November 1895 Kurds looted and burned the Armenian 
villages on the plain; and in the same month Kharput was 
attacked and the American schools were burned down. A large 
number of the Gregorian and Protestant Armenian clergy and 
people were massacred, and churches, monasteries and houses 
were looted. The vilayet Kharput was founded in 1888, being 
the result of a provincial rearrangement, designed to ensure 
better control over the disturbed districts of Kurdistan. It has 
much mineral wealth, a healthy climate and a fertile soil. The 
seat of government is Mezere, on the plain 3 m. S. of Kharput. 

(D. G. H.) 

KHARSAWAN, a feudatory state of India, within the Chota 
Nagpur division of Bengal; area, X53 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 36,540; 
estimated revenue, £2^, Since ^e opening of the main line 
of the Bengal-Nagpur railway through the state trade has been 
stimulated, and it is believed that both iron and copper can be 
worked profitably. 

KHARTUM, the capital of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on the 
left bank of the Blue Nile immediately above its junction with 
the White Nile in 15'' 36' N., 32® 32’ E., and 1252 ft. above the 
sea. It is 432 m. by rail S.W. of Port Sudan, on the Red Sea, 
and 1345 m. S. of Cairo by rail and steamer. Pop. (1907) with 
suburbs, but excluding Omdurman, 69,349. 

The city, laid out on a plan drawn up by Lord Kitchener in 
1898, has a picturesque aspect with its numerous handsome 
stone and brick buildings surrounded by gardens and its groves 
of palms and other trees. The river esplanade, 2 m. long, con- 
tains the chief buildings. Parallel with it is Khedive Avenue, 
of equal length. The rest of the city is in squares, the streets 
forming the design of the union jack. In the centre of the 
esplanade is the governor-general’s palace, occupying the site 
of the palace destroyed by the Mahdists in 1885. It is a three- 
storeyed building with arcaded verandas and a fine staircase 
leading to a loggia on the first floor. Here a tablet indicates 
the spot in the old palace where General Gordon fell. In the 
gardens, which cover six acres, is a colossal stone ** lamb” 
brought from the ruins of Soba, an ancient Christian city on the 
Blue Nile. The lamb ” is in reality a ram of Ammon, and 
has an inscription in Ethiopian hieroglyphs. In front of the 
southern facade, which looks on to Khedive Avenue, is a bronze 
statue of General Gordon seated on a camel, a copy of the 
statue by Onslow Ford at Chatham, England. Government 
offices and private villas are on either side of the palace, and 
beyond, on the east, are the Sudan Club, the military hospital, 
and the Gordon Memorial College. The college, the chief 
educational centre in the Sudan, is a large, many-windowed 
building with accommodation for several hundred scholars 
and research laboratories and an economic museum. At the 
western end of the esplanade are the zoological gardens, the 
chief hotel, the Coptic church and the Mudiria House 
(residence of the governor of Khartum). Running south from 
Khedive Avenue at the spot where the Gordon statue stands, is 
Victoria Avenue, leading to Abbas Square, in the centre of 
which is the great mosque with two minarets. On the north- 
east side of the square are the public markets. The Anglican 
church, dedicated to All Saints, the principal banks and business 
houses, are in Khedive Avenue. There are Maronite and Greek 
churches, an Austrian Roman Catholic mission, a large and 
well-equipped civil hospital and a museum for Sudan archaeo- 
logy. Outside the city are a number of model villages (each 
of the principal tribes of the Sudan having its own settlement) 
in which the dwellings are built after the tribal fashion. Adja- 
cent are the parade ground and racecourse and the golf-links. 
A line of fortifications extends south of the city from the Blue to 
the White Nile. The buildings are used as barracks. Barracks 


for British troops occupy the end of the line facing the Blue 
Nile. 

On the right (northern) bank of the Blue Nile is the suburb of 
Khartum North, formerly called Halfaya,^ where is the principal 
railway station. It is joined to the city by a bridge (completed 
1910) containing a roadway and the railway, Khartum itself 
being served by steam trams and rickshaws. The steamers for 
the White and the Blue Nile start from the quay along the 
esplanade. West of the zoological gardens is the point of 
junction of the Blue and White Niles and here is a ferry across 
to Omdurman (<7.1/.) on the west bank of the White Nile a mile 
or two below Khartum. In the river immediately below 
Khartum is Tuti Island, on which is an old fort and an Arab 
village. 

From its geographical position Khartum is admirably adapted 
as a commercial and political centre. It is the great entrepot 
for the trade of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. By the Nile water- 
ways there is easy transport from the southern and western 
equatorial provinces and from Sennar and other eastern dis- 
tricts. Through Omdurman come the exports of Kordofan 
and Darfur, while by the Red Sea railway there is ready access 
to the markets of the world. The only important manufacture 
is the making of bricks. 

The population is heterogeneous. The official class is com- 
posed chiefly of British and Egyptians; the traders are mostly 
Greeks, Syrians and Copts, while nearly all the tribes of the Sudan 
are represented in the negro and Arab inhabitants. 

At the time of the occupation of the Sudan by the Egyptians a 
small fishing village existed on the site of the present city. In 1822 
the Egyptians established a permanent camp here and out of this 
grew the city, which in 1830 was chosen as the capital of the Sudanese 
possessions of Egypt. It got its name from the resemblance of the 
promontory at the confluence of the two Niles to an elephant's 
trunk, the meaning of khartum^ in the dialect of Arabic spoken in 
the locality. I'he city rapidly acquired importance as the Sudan 
was opened up by travellers and traders, becoming, besides the scat 
of much legitimate commerce, a great slave mart. It was chosen 
as the headquarters of Protestant and Roman Catholic missions, 
and had a population of 50^000 or more. Despite its size it contained 
few buildings of any architectural merit; the most important wore 
the palace of the governor-general p.n(l the church of the Austrian 
mission. The history of the city is intimately bound up with that 
of the Sudan generally, but it may be recalled here that in 1884, 
at the time of the Mahdist risinfj. General Gordon was sent to Khar- 
tum to arrange for the evacuation by the Egyptians of the Sudan. 
At Khartum he was besiegerl by the Mahdists, whose headquarters 
were at Omdurman. Khartum was captured and Gordon killed 
on the 20th of January 1885, two days before the arrival off the town 
of a small British relief force, which withdrew on seeing the city 
in the hands of the enemy. Nearly every building in Khartum was 
destroyed by the Mahdists and the city abandoned in favour of 
Omdurman, which place remained the headquarters of the mahdi's 
successor, the khalifa Abdullah, till September 1898, when it was 
taken by the Anglo-Egyptian forces under General (afterwards Lord) 
Kitchener, and the seat of government again transferred to Khartum. 
It speedily arose from its ruins, being rebuilt on a much finer scale 
than the original city. In 1899 the railway from Wadi Haifa was 
completed to Khartum, and in 1906 through communication by rail 
was established with the Red Sea. 

KHASI AND JAINTIA HILLS, a district of British India, in 
the Hills division of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It occupies 
the central plateau between the valleys of the Brahmaputra 
and the Surma. Area, 6027 sq. m.; pop. (1901 202,250, showing 
an increase of 2 % in the decade. 

The district consists of a succession of steep ridges running 
east and west, with elevated table-lands between. On the 
southern side, towards Sylhet, the mountains rise precipitously 
from the valley of the Bftrak or Surma. The first plateau is 
about 4000 ft. above sea-level. Farther north is another 
plateau, on which is situated the station of Shillong, 4900 ft. 
above the sea; behind lies the Shillong range, of which the 
highest peak rises to 6450 ft. On the north side, towards 
Kamrup, are two similar plateaus of lower elevation. The 

' The village of Halfaya, a place of some importance before the 
foundation of Khartum, is 4 m. to the N., on the eastern bank of the 
Nile. From the 1 5th century up to xSax it was the capital of a sn^ 
state, tributary to Sennar, regarded as a continuation of the Cliristian 
kingdom of Aloa (see Dongola) 
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general a]:9earance of all these table-lands is that of undulating 
downs, co\^ered with grass, but destitute of large timber. At 
3000 ft elevation the indigenous pine predominates over all 
other vegetation, And forms almost pure pine forests. The highest 
ridges are clothed with magnificent clumps of timber trees, 
which superstition has preserved from the axe of the wood-cutter. 
The characteristic trees in these sacred groves chiefly consist of 
oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, &c. Beneath the shade grow rare 
orchids, rhododendrons and wild cinnamon. The streams are 
merely mountain torrents; many of them pass through narrow 
gorges of wild beauty. From time immemorial, Lower Bengal 
has drawn its supjpjy of lime from the Khasi Hills, and the 
quarries along their soutliem slope are inexhaustible. Coal of 
fair quality crops out at several places, and there are a few 
small coal-mines. 

The Kliasi Hills were conquered by the British in 1833. They 
are inhabited by a tribe of the same name, who still live in 
primitive communitieB under elective chiefs in political subordi- 
nation to the British government. There are 25 of these chiefs 
called Si€m, who exercise independent jurisdiction and pay no 
tribute. According to the census of 190 x the Khasis numbered 
107,500. l^hey are a peculiar race, speaking a language that 
belongs to the Mon-Anam family, following the rule of matri- 
archal succession, and erecting monolithic monuments over 
their dead. The Jaintia Hills used to form a petty Hindu 
principality which was annexed in 1835. The inhabitants, 
called Syntengs, a cognate tribe to the Khasis, were subjected 
to a moderate income tax, an innovation against which they 
rebelled in 1860 and 1862. The revolt was stamped out by the 
Khasi and Jaintia Expedition of 1862-63. The headquarters 
of the distrwt were transferred in 1864 from Cherr^unji to 
Shillong, which was afterwards made the capital of the province 
of Assam. A good cart-road runs north from Cherrapunji 
through Shillong to Gauhati on the Brahmaputra; total length, 
97 m. The district was the focus of the great earthquake of 
the i2th of June 1897, which not only destroyed every permanent 
building, but broke up the roads and caused many landslips. 
The loss of life was put at only 9x6, but hundreds died subse- 
quently of a malignant fever. In 7901 the district had 17,321 
Christians, chiefly converts of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission. 

See District Gaxetieev (igoO) ; Major P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis 

(1907). 

KHASEOY (also Chaskoi, Haskoi, Khaskioi, Chaskovo, Has- 
k&vOf and in Bulgarian Khaskavo), the capital of the department 
of Khaskoy in the eastern Rumelia, Bulgaria; 45 m. E.S.E. of 
Philippopolis. Pop. (1900), 14,928. The tov^m has a station 
7 m. N. on the Philippopolis- Adrianople section of the Belgrade- 
Constantinople railway. Carpets and woollen good.s arc manu- 
factured, and in the surrounding countr}' tobacco and silk are 
produced. 

KHATTAK, an important Pathan tribe in the North-West 
Frontier Province of India, inhabiting the south-eastern portion 
of the Peshawar district and the south-eastern and eastern 
portions 0! Kohat. They number 24,000, and have always been 
quiet imd feyal subjects of the British government. They furnish 
many recruits to the Indian army, and make most excellent 
soldiers. 

KHAZARS (known also as Chozars, as "Atcdr(i^ni or Xo^opot in 
Byzasitine writers, as Khaziis in Armenian and Khwalisses in j 
Russian chronicles, and Ugri Bidii in Nestor)> an ancient people 
who occupied a prominent place amongst the secondary poweis 
of the Byzantine state-system. In the epic of Firdousi lUiazar 
is the representative name for all the northern foes of Persia, 
and legendary invasions long before the Christian era are vague^ 
attributed to them. But the Khazars are an historic figure 
upon the borderland of Europe and Aria for at least 900 years 
(a.d. ^9^1x00). The epoch of their greatness is from a.d. 600 
to 950. Thek home was in the spurs of the Caucasus and along 
theshoresof tiieCaspiani>-H»lled medieval Moslem geographers 
Bahr-al-Khazar (''sea of the Khazars ; their cities, all populous 
and civilized commercial centres, were Itil, the capital, upon the 
delta of the Volga, the river of the IQxazars,*’ Semender 


(Tarkhu); the older capital, Khamlidje or Khalendsch; Brienct 
scher, the outpost towards Armenia, and Sarkel on the Don. 
They were the Venetians of the Caspian* and the Euxine, the 
organizers of tlhe transit between the two txisins, the univexsol 
carriers between East and West ; and Itii was the meeting-place 
of the commerce of Persia, Byzantium, Annenia, Russia and the 
Bulgarians of the middle Volga. The tide of their dominion ebbed 
and flowed repeatedly, but the normal Khazari may be taken as 
the territory between the Caucasus, the Volga and the Don, 
with the outlying province of the Crimea, or Little Khazaria. 
The southern boundary never greatly altered; it did at times 
reach the Kur and the Aras, but on that side the Khazars were 
confronted by Byzantium and Persia, and were for the most part 
restrained within the passes of the Caucasus by the fortifications 
of Dariel. Amongst the nomadic Ugrians and agricultural Slavs 
of the north their frontier fluctuated widely, and in its zeixith 
Khazaria extended from the Dnieper to Bolgari upon the middle 
Volga, and along the eastern shore of the Caspian to Astarabad. 

Ethnclogy , — The oiigin of the Khazam has been much disputed, 
and they have been variously regarded as akin to the Georgians, 
Finno-lfgrians and Turks. This last view is perhaps the most 
probable. Their king Joseph, in answer to the inquiry of ^asdai 
Jbn Shaprtit of Cordova V. 958), stated that his people ^rang 
from Thogarmah, grandson of Japhet, and the supposed ancestor 
of the other peoples of the Caucasus. The Arab geographers who 
knew the Khazars beat connect them either with the Georgians 
(Ibn Athir) 01’ with the Armenians (Dimishqi, ed. Mehren, p. 263) ; 
whU.st Ahmad ibn Fadl&n, who passed thxough Khazaria on a 
mission from the caliph Moqtadir (a.d. 921), positively asserts that 
the Khozar tongue differed not only from the I'urkish, but from 
that of the bordering nations, which were Ugriaa. 

Nevertheless there are many points connected with the Khazars 
which indicate a close connexion with Ugrian or Turkish peoples. 
The official titles recorded by Ibn Fa 41 &n are those in use amongst 
the Tatar nations of that age, whether Huns, Bulgarians, Turks or 
Mongols. The names of their dtiea can be explained only by refer- 
ence to Turkish or Ugrian dialects (Klaproth, st 4 r les Khazurs; 
Howorth, Khazars), Some too amongst the medieval authorities 
(Ibn I^auqal and Isfakhri) note a resemblance between the speech 
in UH» amongst the Khazars and the Bulgarians; and the modem 
Magyar— a Ugrian language— oan be traced back to a tribe which 
in the 9th century formed part of the Khazar kingdom. These 
characteristics, however, arc accounted for by the fact that the 
Khazars were at one time sut^ect to the Huns (a.d. 448 et seq.y, 
at another to the Turks (<;. 580), Which would sufficiently explain 
the signs of Tatar influence in their polity, and also by the testimony 
of all observers^ Greelcs, Arabs and Russians, that there was a double 
strain within the Khazar nation. There were Khazars and Kara 
(black) Khazars, The Khazars were fair-skinned, black-haired and 
of a remarkable beauty and stature; their Women indeed were 
sought am wives equally at Byzantium and Bagdad : while the Kara 
Khazars were ugly, short, and were reported hy tfie Arabs almost 
as dark as Indians. The latter were indubitably the Ugrian nomads 
of the steppe, akin to the Tatar invaders of Europe, who filled the 
armies and convoyed the caravans of the ruling caste. But the 
Khazars proper were a civic commercial people, the founders of 
cities, remarkable for somewhat elaborate political institutions, for 
persistence and for good faith — all qualities foreign to the Hunnic 
character. 

They have been identified with the 'A^arfipoi (perhaps Ak- 
Khazari, or White Khazars) who appear upon the lower Volga iA 
the Byzantine annals, and thence they have been deduced, though 
with less convincing proof, either from the (AgathvTSi) 

or the Karlapat of Herodotus, iv, 104. There was througnout 
historic times a close connexion which eventually amounted to 
political identity between the Khazars and the Barsileeas (the 
Fassils of Moaes of Chorenc) who occupied the delta of the Volga'; 
and the Barsileens can be traced through the pages of Ptolemy 
{Gsog. V, 9), of Pliny (iv. 26), of Strabo (vii. 306J, and of Pomporiius 
Mela (ii. c. i, p. iig) to the so-called Royal Scyths, 
who were known to the Greek colonies upon the Euxine, and whose 
poUticMI superiority and commercial enterprise led to this rendering 
of their name. Such points, however, need not here be further 
pursued than to establish the presence of tliis white race around the 
taspian and the Euxine throughout historic times. They appear 
in European histc^ as White lluns (Ephthalites), White Ugnans 
(Sar-ogours), White Bulgarians. Owing to climatic . causes the 
tract they occupied was slowly drying up. They were the outposts 
of civilization towards the encroaching desert, and the Tatar 
nomadism that advanced with it. They held in precarious subjec- 
tion the hordes u 4 iom the conditions of -the elinmte and the soil 
made it ixnposribie to supplant. They bore the brunt of eaeh ef 
the great waves of Tatar conquests and were eventually over- 
whelmed. 
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this white race oi the etrape the Khaaars can 
be first historically distinguished at the end of the 2nd century a.d. 
They burst into Armenia with the Barsileens, a.d. 198. They were 
repulsed and attacked in turn. The pressure of the nomads of the 
steppe, the quest of plunder or revenge, these seem the only motives 
of these early expeditions; but in the long struggle between tiie 
Roman and Persian empires, of which Armenia was often the 
battlefield, and eventually the price, the attitude of the Khazars 
assumed political importance. Armenia inclined to the civilization 
and ere long to the CSiristianity of Rome, whilst her Arsacid princes 
maintained an inveterate feud with the Sassaoids of Persia. It 
became therefore the policy of the Persian kings to call in the 
Khazars in every collision with the empire (200-350) . During the 
4th century, however, the growing power of Persia culminated in 
the annexation of eastern Armenia. The Khazars, endangered by 
so powerful a neighbour, passed from under Persian influerce into 
that remote alliance with Byzantium which thenceforth charac- 
terized their policy, and they aided Julian in his invasion of Persia 
(363). Simultaneously with the approach of Persia to the Caucasus 
the terrible empire of the Huns S|)rang up among the Ugrians of the 
northern steppes. The Khazars, straitened on every side, remained 
passive till the danger culminated in the accession of Attila (434). 
The emperor Theodosius sent envoys to bribe lie Khazars {*AKdr(ipot) 
to divert the Huns from the empire by an attack upon their flank. 
But there was a Hunnic party amongst the Khazar chiefs. The 
design was betrayed to Attila ; and he extinguished the independence 
of the nation in a moment. Khazaria became the apanage of Ills 
eldest son, and the centre of government amongst the eastern 
subjects of the Hun (448). Even the iron rule of Attila was prefer- 
able to the time of anarchy that succeeded it. Upon his death (454) 
the wild immigration which he had arrested revived. The Khazars 
and the Sarogours (i.s. White Ogors, possibly the Barailcens of tlie 
Volga delta) were swept along in a flood of mixea Tatar peoples 
which the conquests of the Avars had set in motion. The Khazars 
and their companions broke through the Persian defences of the 
Caucasus. They appropriated the territory im to the Kur and the 
Aras, and roamed at large through Iberia, Georgia and Armenia. 
The Persian king implored the emperor Leo I. to help him defend 
Asia Minor at the Caucasus (437), out Rome was herself too hard 
pressed, nor was it for fifty years that the Khazars were driven back 
and the pass of Derbent fortified against them 507). 

Throughout the 6th century Khazaria was the mere highway for 
the wild hordes to whom the Huns bad opened tlie passage into 
Europe, and the Khazars took refuge (like the Venetians fmm 
Attila) amongst the seventy mouths of the Volga. The pressure of 
the Turks in Asia precipitated the Avars upon the West. The 
conquering Turks followed in their footsteps (560-58^). They heat 
down all opposition, wrested even Bosporus in the Cruxiea from the 
empire, and by the annihilation of the Ephthalites completed the 
ruin of the White Race of the plains from the Oxus to the Don. 
The empires of Turks and Avars, however, ran swiftly their barbaric 
course, and the Khazars arose out of the chaos to more tliau their 
ancient renown. They issued from the land of Barsilia, and extended 
their rule over the Bulgarian hordes left masterlcss by the Turks, 
compelling the more stubborn to migrate to the Danul)e (641), 
The agricultural Slavs of the Dnieper and the Oka were reduced to 
tribute, and before the end of the 7th century the Khazars had 
annexed the Crunea had won complete command of the Sea of 
Azov, and, seizing upon tlie narrow neck which separates the Volga 
from the Don, had organized the portage which has continued since 
an important link in the traffic between Asia and Europe. The 
alliance with Byzantium was revived. Simultaneously, and no 
doubt in concert, with the Byzantine campaign against Persia (589), 
the Khazars had reappeared in Armenia, though it was xK>t till 625 
that they appear as Khazars in the Byzantine annals. They are 
then described as ** Turks from the Ea.st,'* a. powerful nation which 
held the coasts of the Caspian and the Euxine, and took tribute of 
the Viatitsh, the Severians and the Polyane. The khakan, enticed 
by the promise of an imperial princess, furnished Herachus with 
40,000 men for his Persian war, who shared in the victory over 
Chosroes at Nineveh. 

Meanwhile tl>e Moslem empire had arisen. The Persian empire 
was struck down (637), and the Moslems poured into Armenia. The 
khakan, who had defied the summons sent him by the invaders, 
now aided the Byzantine patrician in the defence of Armenia. The 
allies were defeated, and the Moslems undertook the subjugation 
of Khazaria (651). Eighty years of warfare followed, but in the 
end the Moslems prevailed. 'Die khakan and his chieftains were 
captured and comjpeUed to embrace Islam (737), and till the decay 
of the Mahommeoan empire Khazaria with all the otlier countries 
of the Caucasus paid an annual tribute of children and of corn (737- 
861). Neverlhcsess, though overpowered in the end, the Khazars 
had protected the plains oi Europe from the Mahommodans, and 
made the Caucasus the limit of their conquests, 

In the interval between the decline of the Mahommedan empire 
and the rise of Russia the Khazars reached the zenith of their power. 
The merchants of Byzantium, Armenia and Bagdad met m the 
markets ol Itii (whither since the raids of the Mahommedans the 
capital had been transferred from Bemender), and traded for the 
wax, furs, leather and honey that came down the Volga. So 
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important was this traffic held at Constantinople that, when the 
portage to the Don was endangered by the irruption of a fresh 
horde of Turks (the Petchenegs), the emperor Theophilus himseU 
despatched the materials and tlie workmen to build for the Khazars 
a fortress impregnable to their forays (834). Famous as the one 
stone structure is in that stonelesa region, the post became known 
far and wide amongst the hordes of the steppe as Sar-kel or the 
White Abode. Merchants from every nation fonnd protection and 
good faith in the Khazar cities. The Jews, expelled from Constanti- 
nople, sought a home amongst them, developed the Khazar trade, 
and contended with Mahommedans and Christians for the theological 
allegiance of the Pagan people. The dv nasty accepted Judaism 
{c, 740), but tliere was equal tolerance for all, and each man was 
held amenable to the authorized code and to the official judges of 
his own faith. At the Byzantine court the khakan was held in high 
honour. The emperor Justinian Rhinotmetus took refuge with 
him during his exile and married his daughter (702). Justinian's 
rival Vardanes in turn sought an asylum in Khazaria, and in Leo IV. 
(775) Ike grandson of a Khazar sovereign ascended the Byzantine 
tlironc. Khazar troops were amongst the bodyguard of the im)ieriAl 
court; they fought for Leo VI. against Simeon of Bulgaria; and the 
khakan was honoured in diplomatic intercourse with tlie seal of 
three solid!, which marked him as a potentate of the first rank, 
above even the pope and the Carolingiaii monarchs. Indeed his 
dominion became an object of uneasiness to the jealous statecraft of 
Byzantium, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, writing for his son's 
instruction in the government, carefully enumerates the Alans, Uie 
Petchenegs, the Uses and the Bulgarians as the farces he must rely 
on to restrain it. 

It was, however, from a power that Constantine did not consider 
that the overthrow of the Khazars came. The arrival of the 
Varangians amidst the scattered Slavs (862) had united them into 
a nation. The advance of the I^ctchenegs from tlie East gave tlie 
Hu8sian.s their opportunity. Before the unset of ttu>se fierce invadci .s 
the precarious suzerain^ of the khakan broke up. By calling in 
the Uzes, tlie Khazars did indeed dislodge the Petchenegs from the 
Doaition they had seized in the heart of the kingdom between the 
Volga and the Don, but only to drive them inwards to the Dnieper, 
The Hungarians, severed from their kindred and their rulers, migrated 
to the Carpathians, whilst Oleg, the Russ prince of Kiev, passed 
through the Slav tribes of the .Dnieper basin with the cry '* Pay 
nothing to the lOiazars " (884). The kingdom dwindled rapidly to 
its ancient limits between the Caucasus, the Volga and the l)an, 
whilst the Russian traders of Novgorod and Kiev supplanted the 
Khazars as the carriers between Constantinople and the North. 
When Tbn Faf.llftn visited Khazaria forty years later, I til was even 
yet a great city, with baths and market-places amd thirty mosques. 
But there was no domestic product nor manufacture; the kingdom 
depended solely upon the now precarious transit dues, and adminis- 
tration was in the. hands of a major domu.s also called khakan. At 
the assault of Swiatoslav of Kiev the rotten fabric crumbled into 
dust. His troops were equally at home on land and water. Sarkel, 
Itil and Semender surrendered to him (9^)5-969). He pushed his 
conquests to tlie Caucasus, and established Russian colonies upon 
the Sea of Azov. The principality of Tmutarakan, founded by hi.s 
grandson Mstislav (988), replaced the kingdom of Khazaria, the last 
trace of which was extinguished by a joint expedition of Russians 
and Byzantines (1016). The last of the khaxans, George Tzula, 
was taken prisoner. A remnant of the nation took refuge in an 
island of the Caspian (Siahcouy6); others retired to the Caucasus; 
part emigrated to the district of Kasakhi in Georgia, and appear for 
the last time joining with Georgia in her successful effort to throw 
Offi the yoke of the Seljuk Turks (1089). But the name is thought 
to survive iu Kadzaria, the Georgian title for Mingrelia, and in 
Kadzaro, the Turkish word for the Lazis. Till the 13th century the 
Crimea was known to European travellers as Gazaria; the ram- 
parts of the Khazars " are still distinguished in the Ukraine ; and 
the record of their dominion survives in the names of Kazarek, 
Kazaritshi, Kazarinovod, Kozar-owka, Koxari, and perhaps in 
Kazan. 

AuTHORiTias . — Khazar \ The letter of King Joseph to R. Hasdai 
Ibn Shaprfit, first publishwl by J. Akrish, Ko/ Mebassef (Constanti- 
nople, X377), and often reprinted in editions of Jehuda hal- Levy's 
Kuzari, German translations by Zedner (Berlin. 1840) and Cassel, 
Magyar. AUerth. (Berlin, 1848); French by Camioly, Kev. Or. (1841), 
Cf. Harkavy, Russische Revue, iv. 69; (}raetz, ueschichte, v. 364, 
and Carmoly, Jtiniraires de la terre Satnie (Brussels, 1847). Arme- 
nian: Moses of Choree; cf. Saint-Martin, Mdmvires historigttes 
et giogreybhiques sur VArminie (Paris, 18x8). Arabic: The account 
of Ibn Fabian (921) is preserved by YflljOt, ii. 436 seq. See also 
Istakhry (ed. de Geoje, pp. 220 seq.), Mas'My, ch. xvii. pp. ^06 .seq. 
of Sprenger's tran.slation ; Ibn Hankal (ed. de Geoje, pp. 279 .seq.) 
and the histories of Ibn el Athfr and Tabary. Much of the Arabic 
material has been collected and translated by Praehn, " Veteres 
memoriae Chasarorum " in Mim. de St PH. (1822); Dorn (from the 
Persian Tabafy), Mim. de St PH. (1844); Dufr^mery, Journ. As. 
(1849) . See also D 'Ohsson 's imaginary Voyage d*A bul Cassim, based 
on these sources. Bysantine Historians : The relative passages are 
collected in Stritter's Memoriae populorum (St Petersburg, 1778). 
Russian : The Chronicle ascribed to Nestor. 
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Modwn : Klaproth, Mem., sur les Khaaars/' in Journ. As,, 
I8t series, vol. iii.; id., Tableam hist, de I' Asia (Paris, 1823): id., 
Tabl, hist, de Caucuses (1827); memoirs on the IChazars by Harkavy 
and by Howorth {Contis intern, des orientalistes, vol. ii.) ; Latham, 
liussian and Turk, pp. 209-217; Vivien St Martin, Etudes de ^iog, 
ancienne (Paris, 1850); id., Recherches sur les populations au 
Caucase (1847); id., '"Sur les Khazars,** in Nouvelles ann, des 
voyages (1857); D'Ohsson, Peuples du Caucase (Paris, 1828); 
S. I&auss, *' Zur Geschichte der Chazaren," in Revue orientate pour 
les itudes Ourals-altaiques (1900). (P. L. G.; C. El.) 

KHEDIVE, a Persian word meaning prince or sovereign, 
granted as a title by the sultan of Turkey in 1867 to his viceroy 
in Egypt, Ismail, in place of that of “ vali.” 

KHERl, a district of British India, in the Lucknow division 
of the United Provinces, which takes its name from a small town 
with a railway station 8 t m. N.W. of Lucknow. The area of the 
district is 2963 sq. m., and its population in 1901 was 905,138. 
It consists of a series of fairly elevated plateaus, separated by 
rivers flowing from the north-west, each bordered by alluvial 
land. North of the river Ul, the country is considered very un- 
healthy. Through this tract, probably the bed of a lake, flow | 
two rivers, the Kauriala and Chauka, changing their courses 
constantly, so that the surface is seamed with deserted river beds 
,much below the level of the surrounding country. The vegeta- 
tion is very dense, and the stagnant waters are the cause of 
endemic fevers. The people reside in the neighbourhood of the i 
low ground, scs the soil is more fertile and less expensive to culti- j 
vate than the forest-covered upland.s. South of the Ul, the 
scene changes. Between every two rivers or tributaries stretches 
a plain, considerably less elevated than the tract to the north. 
There is very little slope in any of these plains for many miles, 
and marshes are formed, from which emerge the headwaters 
of many secondary streams, which in the rains become dangerous 
torrents, and frequently cause devastating floods. The general 
drainage of the country is from north-west to south-east. 
Several large lakes exi.st, some formed by the ancient channels 
of the northern rivers, being fine sheets of water, from to to 20 ft. 
deep and from 3 to 4 m. long ; in places they are fringed with 
magnificent groves. The whole north of the district is covered 
with vast forests, of which a considerable portion are govern- 
ment reserves. Sal occupies about two-thirds of the forest 
area. The district is traversed by a branch of the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand railway from Lucknow to Bareilly. 

KHERSON, a government of south Russia, on the N. coast of 
the Black Sea, bounded W. by the governments of Bessarabia 
and PodoHa, N. by Eliev and Poltava, S. by Ekaterinoslav and 
Taurida. The area is 27,497 sq. m. The aspect of the country, 
especially in the south, is that of an open steppe, and almost 
the whole government is destitute of forest. The Dniester marks 
the western and the Dnieper the south-eastern boundary ; the 
Bug, the Ingul and several minor streams drain the intermediate 
territory. Along the shore stretch extensive lagoons, Iron, 
kaolin and salt are the principal minerals. Nearly 45 % of 
the land is owned by the peasants, 31% by the nobility, 12% by 
other classes, and 12 % by the crown, municipalities and public 
institutions. The peasants rent 1,730,000 acres more from the 
landlords. Agriculture is well developed and 9,000,000 acres 
(51 •! %) are under crops. Agricultural machinery is extensively 
used. The vine is widely grown, and yields 1,220,000 gallons 
of wine annually. Some tobacco is grown and manufactured. 
Besides the ordinary cereals, maize, hemp, flax, tobacco and 
mustard are commonly grown; the fruit trees in general culti- 
vation include the cherry, plum, peach, apricot and mulberry; 
and gardening receives considerable attention. Agriculture 
has been greatly improved by some seventy German colonies. 
Cattle-breeding, horse-breeding and sheep-farming are pursued 
on a large scale. Some sheep farmers own 30,000 or 40,000 
merinos each. Fishing is an important occupation. There are 
manufactures of wool, hemp and leather; also iron- works, machi- 
nery and especially agricultural machinery works, sugar factories, 
steam flour-mills and chemical works. The ports of Kherson, 
Ochakov, Nikolayev, and especially Odessa, are among the 
principal outlets of Russian commerce; Berislav, Alexandriya, 


Elisavetgrad, Voznesenask, Olviopol and Tiraspol play an impor- 
tant part in the inland traifle. In 1871 the total population was 
1,661,892, and in 1897 2,744,040, of whom 1,332,175 were women 
and 785,094 lived in towns. The estimated pop. in 1906 was 
3,257,600. Besides Great and Little Russians, it comprises 
Rumanians, Greeks, Germans (123,453), Bulgarians, Bohemians, 
Swedes, and Jews (30 % of the total), and some Gypsies. About 
84 % l^long to the Orthodox Greek Church; there are also 
numerous Stundists. The government is divided into six dis- 
tricts, the chief towns of which are .* Kherson {g*v,), Alexandriya 
(14,002 in 1897), Ananiev (16,713), Elisavetgrad (66,182 in 1900), 
Odessa (449,673 in 1900), and Tiraspol (29,323 in 1900). This 
region was long subject to the sway of the Tatar khans of the 
Crimea, and owes its rapid growth to the colonizing activity of 
Catherine II., who between 1778 and 1792 founded the cities of 
Kherson, Odessa and Nikolayev. Down to 1803 this government 
was called Nikolayev. 

KHERSON, a town of south Russia, capital of the above 
government, on a hill above the right bank of the Dnieper, about 
19 m. from its mouth. Founded by the courtier Potemkin in 
1778 as a naval station and seaport, it had become by 1786 a 
place of 10,000 inhabitants, and, although its progress was 
checked by the rise of Odessa and the removal (in 1794) of the 
naval establishments to Nikolayev, it had in 1900 a population 
of 73,185. The Dnieper at this point breaks into several arms, 
forming islands oversown with reeds and bushes; and vessels 
of burden must anchor at Stanislavskoe-selo, a good way down 
the stream. Of the traffic on the river the largest share is due 
to the timber, wool, cereals, cattle and hides trade; wool-dressing, 
soap-boiling, tallow-melting, brewing, flour-milling and the 
manufacture of tobacco are the chief industries. Kherson is a 
substantially built and regular town. The cathedral is the 
burial-place of Potemkin, and near Kherson lie the remains of 
John Howard, the English philanthropist, who died here in 
1790. The fortifications have fallen into decay. The name 
I Kherson was given to the town from the supposition that the 
site was formerly that of Chersonesus Heracleotica, the Greek 
city founded by the Dorians of Heraclea. 

KHEVENHULLER, LUDWIG ANDREAS (1683-^1744), Aus- 
trian field-marshal, Count of Aschelberg-Frankenburg, came of a 
noble family, which, originally Franconian, settled in Carinthia 
in the nth century. He first saw active service under Prince 
Eugene in the War of the Spanish Succession, and by 1716 had 
risen to the command of Prince Eugene’s own regiment of 
dragoons. He distinguished himself greatly at the battles of 
Peterwardein and Belgrade, and became in 1723 major-general 
of cavaliy {General-Wachtmeister), in 1726 proprietary colonel 
of a regiment and in 1733 lieutenant field marshal. In 1734 
I the War of the Polish Succession brought him into the field again. 
He was present at the battle of Parma (June 29), where Count 
Mercy, the Austrian commander, was killed, and after Mercy’s 
death he held the chief command of the army in Italy till Field 
Marshal Konigsegg’s arrival. Under Konigsegg he again dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Guastalla (September 19). 
He was once more in command during the operations which 
followed the battle, and his skilful generalship won for him the 
grade of general of cavalry. He continued in military and 
diplomatic employment in Italy to the close of the war. In 
1737 he was made field marshal. Prince Eugene recommending 
him to his sovereign as the best general in the service. His chief 
exploit in the Turkish War, which soon followed his promotion, 
was at Radojevatz (September 28, 1737), where he cut his way 
through a greatly superior Turkish army. It was in the Austrian 
Succession War that his most brilliant work was done. As com- 
mander-in-chief of the army on the Danube he not only drove out 
the French and Bavarian invaders of Austria in a few days of 
rapid marching and sli^ engagements (January 1742); but 
overran southern Bavaria, captured Munich, and forced a large 
French corps in Linz to surrender. Later in the summer of 
1742, owing to the inadequate forces at his disposal, he had to 
evacuate his conquests, but in the following campaign, though 
now subordinated to Prince Charles of Lorrainei, Khevenhuller 
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reconquered southern Bavaria^ and forced the emperor in June 
to conclude the unfavourable convention of Niedcr-Schoiifeld. 
He ^sapproved the advance beyond the Rhine which followed 
these successes^ and the event justified his fears^ for the Austrians 
had to fall back from the Rhine through F'ranconia and the 
Breisgau; Khevenhiiller himself conducting the retreat with 
admirable skill. On his return to Vienna^ Maria Theresa 
decorated the field marshal with the order of the Golden 
Fleece. He died suddenly at Vienna on the 26th of January 

1744* 

He was the author of various instructional works for officers and 
soldiers {Des G. F. M. Gtafen v. KhevenhUllet ObsetvcUionsptmkU fUr 
sein Dragoner^regiment, 1734 and 1748) and a fdglement for the 
infantry (1737), and of an important work on war in general, Kurser 
Begriff alley militdrischen Operationen (Vienna, 1750; French version, 
Maximes de guerre^ Paris, 1771). 

KHEVSURSiapeopleof the Caucasus^ kinsfolk of the Georgians, 
'rhey live in scattered groups in East Georgia to the north and 
north-west of Mount Borbalo. Their name is Georgian and 
means “ People of the Valleys.’* For the most part nomadic, 
they are still in a semi-barbarous state. They have not the 
beauty of the Georgian ra(‘e. They arc gaunt and thin to almost 
a ghastly extent, their generally repulsive aspect being accentu- 
ated by their large hands and feet and their ferocious expression. 
In complexion and colour of hair and eyes they vary greatly. 
They are very muscular and capable of bearing extraordinary 
fatigue. They are fond of fighting, and still wear armour of 
the true medieval type. This panoply is worn when the law of 
vendetta, which is sacred among them as among most Caucasian 
peoples, compels them to seek or avoid their enemy. They carry 
a spiked gauntlet, the terrible marks of which are borne by a 
large proportion of the Khevsur faces. 

Many curious customs still prevail among the Khevsurs, as for 
instance the imprisonment of the woman during childbirth in a 
lonely hut, round which the hu.sl)and parades, firing oJY his musket 
at intervals. After delivery, food is surreptitiously brought the 
mother, who is kept in her prison a month, after which the hut is 
burnt. The boys are usually named after .some wild animal, e,g, 
bear or wolf, while the girls’ names are romantic, such as Daughter 
of the Sun, Sun of my Heart. Marriage.s are arranged by parents 
when the bride and bridegroom arc still in long clothes. The chief 
ceremony is a forcible abduction of the girl. Divorce is very com- 
mon, and some Khevsurs are polygamous. Formerly no Khevsur 
might die in a house, but was always carried out under the sun or 
stars. The Khevsurs like to call themsselvcs Christians, but their 
religion is a mixture of Christianity, Mahommedanism and heathen 
rites. They keep the Sabbath of the Christian Church, the I'riday 
of the Moslems, and the Saturday of the jews. They worship sacred 
trees and offer sacrifices to the spirits of the earth and air. Their 
priests are a combination of meaicine-men and divines. 

See G. F. R. Radde, Die Chevs'uyen und ihr I.and (Cassel, 1878); 
Ernest Chantre, Recherches anihropologiques dans ie Caucase (Lyons, 
1885-1887). 

KHILGHIPURi a mediatized chiefship in Central India, under 
the Bhopal agency; area, 273 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 31,143; esti- 
mated revenue, £7000; tribute payable to Sindhia, £700. The 
re.sidence of the chief, who is a Khichi Rajput of the Chauhan 
clan, is at Khilrhipur (pop. 5121). 

KHINGAN, two ranges of mountain.s in eastern Asia. 

j. Great Khingan is the eastern border ridge of the immense 
plateau which may be traced from the Himalaya to Bering 
Strait and from the Tian-shan Mountains to the Khingan 
Mountains. It is well known from 50® N. to Kalgan (41" N., 
115® E.), where it is crossed by the highway from Urga to Peking. 
As a border ridge of the Mongolian plateau, it possesses very 
great orographical importance, in that it is an important climatic 
boundary, and constitutes the western limits of the Manchurian 
flora. The base of its western slope, which is very gentle, lies at 
altitudes of 3000 to 3500 ft. Its crest rises to 4800 to 6500 ft., 
but its eastern slope sinks very precipitately to the plains 
of Manchuria, which have only 1500 to 2000 ft. of altitude. 
On this stretch one or two subordinate ridges, parallel to the 
main range and separated from it by longitudinal valleys, fringe 
its eastern slope, thus marking two different terraces and giving 
to the whole system a width of from 80 to 100 m. Basalts, 
trachytes and other volcanic formations arc found in the main 


range and on its south-eastern slopes. I'he range wus in 
volcanic activity in 1720-1721, 

South-west of Peking the Great Khingan is continued by the 
In-shan mountains, which exhibit similai* features to those of the 
Great Khingan, and represent the same terraced escarpment of the 
Mongolian plateau. Moreover, it appears from the map of the 
Russian General Staff (surveys of Skiissi, V. A. Obruchev, G. N. 
Potanin, &c.) that similar terrace- shaped escarpments — but consider- 
ably wider apart than in Manchuria-—- occur in the Shaii-si province 
of China, along the southern border of the South Mongolian plateau. 
These cscarpment.s are pierced by the Yellow River or Hwang-ho 
south of the Great Wall, between 38' and 30'* N., and in all prob- 
ability a border range homologous to the threat Khingan separates 
the upper tributaries of the Hwang-ho (namely the Taii-ho) from 
those of the Yang-tsze-kiang. But according to Obruchev the 
escarpments of the Wei-tsi-shan and Lu-huang-lin, by which southern 
Ordos drops towards the Wei-ho (tributary of the Hwang-ho), can 
hardly be taken as corresponding to the Kalgan escarpment. They 
fall with {gentle slopes only towards the high plains on the south of 
them, while a .steep descent towards the low plain seems to exist 
further south only, betw’een 32" and 3.j®. Thus the southern con- 
tinuations of the Great Khingan, south of 38'’ N., possibly consist 
of two separate escarpments. At its northern entl the place where 
the Great Khingan js pierced by the Amur has not been ascer- 
tained by direct observation. JVince P. Kropotkin considers that 
the upper Amur emerges from the high plateau and its border-ridge., 
the Khingan, below Albazin and above Kumara.’ If this view 
prevail — Petermann has adopted it for his map of Asia, and it has 
been upheld in all the (volha publications-' it would appear that the 
Cireat Khingan joins the Stanovoi ridge or Jukjur, in that portion 
of it which faces the west coa.st of the Sea of Okhotsk. At any rale 
the Khingan, separating the Mongolian plateau from the much 
lower plains of the Sungari and the Nonni, is one of the most impor- 
tant orographical dividing-lines in Asia. 

See Semenov's Geographical Dictionary (in Russian); D. V. 
Putiata, Kxpedilion to the Khingan in /Sijf/ (St Petersburg, 1803); 
Potanin, " journey to the Khingan,” in Lzvestia Russ, Geog. Sor. 
(1901). 

2. The name Little Khingan is applied indisi'riminately to 
two distinct mountain ranges'. The proper applic'ation of the 
term would be to reserve it for the typical range which the Amur 
pierces 40 m. below Ekaterino-Nikolsk (on the Amur), and which 
is also known as the Bureya mountains, and as Dusse-alin. I'his 
range, which may be t raced from the Amur to the Sea of Okhotsk, 
seems to be cleft twice by the Sungari and to be continued under 
different kxal names in the same south-westerly direction to the 
peninsula of Liao-tung in Manchuria. The other range to which 
the name of Little Khingan js applied is that of the llkhuri-alin 
mountains (51’' N., 122 -126" E.), which run in a north-westerly 
direction between the upper Nonni and the Amur, west of 
Blagovyeshchensk. (p. A. K.; J. T. Bk.) 

KHIVA, formerly an important kingdom of Asia, but now a 
much reduced khanate, dependent upon Russia, and confined to 
the delta of the Amu-darya (Oxus). Its frontier runs down the 
left bank of the Amu, from 40" 15' N., and down its left branch to 
Lake Aral; then, for about 40 rn. along the south coast of Lake 
Aral, and finally southwards, following the escarpment of the 
Ust-Urt plateau. From the Transcaspian territory of Russia 
Khiva is separated by a line running almost W.N.W.-E.S.E. 
under 40'' 30' N., from the Uzboi depression to the Amii-dar>'a. 
The Icngtli of the khanate from north to south is 200 m., and its 
greatest width 300 m. The area of the Khiva oasis is 5210 sq. m. 
while the area of the steppes is estimated at 17,000 sq. rn. The 
population of the former is estimated at 400,000, and that of the 
latter also at 400,000 (nomadic). The water of the Amu is 
brought by a number of irrigation canals to the oasis, the general 
declivity of the surface westwards facilitating the irrigation. 
Several old beds of the Amu intersect the territory. The water 
of the Amu and the very thin layer of ooze which it deposits 
render the oasis very fertile. Millet, rice, wheat, barley, oats, 
peas, flax, hemp, madder, and all sorts of vegetables and fruit 
(especially melons) are grown, as also the vine and cotton. The 
white-washed houses scattered amidst the elms and poplars, and 
surrounded by flourishing fields, produce the most agreeable 
contrast with the arid steppes. Livestock, especially sheep, 
camels, horses and cattle, is extensively bred by the nomads, 

* See his sketch of the orography of East Siberia (French trans., 
with addenda, published by the Instiiut GiographiqHe of Brussels in 
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The population is composed of four divisions : Uzb^s ( 1 50,000 
to 200,000), the dominating race among the settled inhabitants 
of the oasis, from whom file officials are recruited; Saits and 
Tajiks, agriculturists and tradespeople of mixed race; Turkomans 
{c. 170,000), who live in the steppes, south and west of the oasis, 
and formerly plundered the settled inliabitants by their raids; 
and the Kara-kalpaks, or Black Bonnets, a Turki tribe some 
50,000 in number. They live south of Lake Aral, and in the 
towns of Kungrad, Khodsheili and Kipchak form the prevailing 
elenKjnt They cultivate the soil, breed cattle, and their women 
make carpets. There are also a^ut 10,000 Kirghiz, and when 
the Russians took Khiva in 1873 there were 29,300 Persian slaves, 
stolen by Turkoman raiders, and over 6500 liberated slaves, 
mostly Kizil-bashes. The former were set free and the slave 
trade abolished. Of domestic industries, the embroidering of 
cloth, silks and leather is ’worthy of notice. The trade of Khiva 
is considerable : cotton, wool, rough woollen cloth and silk 
cocoons are exported to Russia, and v&tjous animal products to 
Bokhara. Cottons, velveteen, hardware and pepper are imported 
from Russia, and silks, cotton, china and tea from Bokhara. 
Khi\^an merchants habitually attend the Orenburg and Nizhniy- 
Novgorod fairs. 

History . — The present khanate is only a meagre relic of the 
great kingdom which under the name of Chorasmia, Kharezm 
(Khwarizm) and Urgenj (JurjanTya, Gurganj) held the keys of 
the mistiest river in Central Asia. Its possession has con- 
sequentiy been much disputed from early times, but the country 
has undergone great changes, geographical as well as political, 
which have lessened its importance. The Oxus (Amu-daiya) has 
changed its outlet, and no longer forms a water-way to the 
Caspian and thence to Europe, while Khiva is entirely surrounded 
by territory either directly administered or protected by Russia. 

Chorasmia is mentioned by Herodotus, it being then one cf the 
Persian provinces, over whicJi Darius placed satraps, but nothing 
material of it is known till it was seized by the Arabs in a.d. 6B0. 
When the power of the caliphs declined the governor of the pro- 
vince probably became independent; but the first king known 
to history i$ Mamun-ibn-Mahommed in 995. Khwfirizm fell 
under the power of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1017, and subsequently 
under that of the Seljuk Turks. In 1097 the governor Kutb-ud- 
din assumed the title of king, and one of his descendants, 
ud-din-Mahommed, conquered Persia, and was the greatest prince 
in Central Asia when ]enghiz Khan appeared in 1219. Khiva 
was conquered again by Timur in 1379; and finally fell under 
the rule of the Uzbegs in 1512, who are still the dominant race 
under the protection of the Russians. 

Russia established relations with Khiva in the 17th ('entury. 
The Cossacks of the Yaik during their raids across the Caspian 
icamt of tlie existence of thij> rich territory and made more 
than one plundering expedition to the chief town Urgenj. In 
1717 Peter the Great, having heard of the presence of auriferous 
sand in the bed of the Oxus, desiring also to “ open mercantile 
relations with India through Turan ’’ and to release from slavery 
some Russian subjects, sent a military force to Khiva. When 
within 100 miles of the capital they encountered the troops of the 
khan. The battle lasted three days, and ended in victory for 
the Russian arms. The Khivans, however, induced the victors 
to break up their army into small detachments and treacher- 
r>usly annihilated them in detail. It was not until the third 
decade of the 19th centur>^ that the attention of the Muscovite 
government was again directed to the khanate. In 1839 a force 
under General Perovsky moved from Orenburg across the Ust-Urt 
plateau to the Khivan frontiers, to occupy tl^ khanate, lil)erate 
the captives and open the way for trade, This expedition like- 
wise terminated in disaster. In 1S47 ^he Russians founded a fort 
at the mouth of the Jaxartes or Sj^r-darya. This advance de- 
prived the Khi\ aas not only of territory, but of a large number 
of tax-paying Kirghiz, and also gave the Russians a base for 
further operations. For the next few years, however, the 
attention of the Russians was taken up with Khokand, their 
operations on that side culminating in the capture of Tashkent 
in 1865. Free in this quarter, they directed their thoughts once 
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more to Khiva. In 1869 Krasnovodsk on the east shore of the 
Caspian was founded, and in 1871-1672 the country leading to 
Khiva from different parts of Russian Turkestan was thoroughly 
explored and surveyed. In 1873 an expedituMi to Khiva was 
carefully organized on a large scale. The army of 10,000 men 
placed at the disposal of General Kaufmann started from three 
dififei’ent bases of operation — Krasnovodsk, Orenburg and 
Tashkent. Khiva was occupied almost without opposition. 
Ail the territory (35,700 sq. m. and 110,000 souls) on the right 
bank of the Oxus was annexed to Russia, while a heavy war 
indemnity was imposed upon the khanate. The Russians 
thereby so crippled the finances of the state that the khan is in 
complete subjection to his more powerful neighbour. 

(J. T. Be.; C. El.) 

KHIVA, capital of the khanate of Khiva, in Western Asia, 
25 m. W. of the Amu-darya and 240 m. W.N.W. of Bokhara. 
Pop. about 10,000. It is surrounded by a low earthen wall, and 
has a citadel, the residence of the khan and the higher officials. 
There are a score of mosques, of which the one containing the 
tomb of Polvan, the patron saint of Khiva, is the best, and four 
large madrasas (Mahommedan college.*;). Large gardens exist 
in the western part of the town. A small Russian quarter has 
grown up. The inhabitants make carpets, silks and cottons. 

KHNOPFF* FEHNAND BDMOND lEAN MARIE (1858- ), 

Belgian painter and etcher, was born at the chateau de Grem- 
bergen (Termondc) on the 12th of September 1858, and studied 
under X. Mellery. He developed a very original talent, his 
work being chameterized by great delicacy of colour, tone and 
harmony, as subtle in spiritual and intellectual as in its material 
qualities. A Crisis (1881) was followed by ** Listening to 
Schumann/’ St Anthony ” and ** The Queen of Sheba ” (1883), 
and then came one of his best-known works, ** The Small Sphinx ” 
^1884), His “ Memories ” (1889) and White, Black and Gold ” 
(1901) are in the Brussels Museum; “Portrait of Mile R.” 
(1889) in the Venice Museum; “ A Stream at Fosset ” (1897) at 
Budapest Museum; “ The Empress (1899) in the collection of 
the emperor of Austria, and “A Musician” in that of the king 
of the Belgians. “ I I^ck my Door upon Myself “ (1891), which 
was exhibited at the New Gallery, London, in 1902 and there 
attracted much attention, was acquired by the Pinakothek at 
Munich. Other works are “ Silence ’’ (1890), “ The Idea of 
Justice” (1905) and “Isolde” (1906), together with a poly- 
chrome bu.st “ Sibyl ” (1894) and an ivory mask (1897). In 
quiet intensity of feeling Khnopf! was influenced by Rossetti, 
and in simplicity of line by Burne-Jones, but the poetry and the 
delicately mystic and enigmatic note of his work are entirely 
individual. He did good work also as an etcher and dry- 
pointist. 

See L. Dumont-Wilden, Fernand Khnopff (Brussels, 1907). 

KHOI, a district and town in the province of Azerbaijan, 
Persia, towards the extreme nortli-west frontier, between the 
Urmia Lake and the river Aras, The district contains many 
flourishing villages, and consists of an elevated plateau 60 m. 
by 10 to 1 5, highly cultivated by a skilful system of drainage and 
irrigation, producing fertile meadows, gardens and fields yielding 
rich crops of wheat and barley, cotton, rice and many kinds of 
fruit. In the northern part and liounding on Maku lies the plain 
of Chaldaran (Kalderan), where in August 1514 the Turks under 
Sultan Selim I. fought the Persians under Shah Ismail and gained 
a great victory. 

The town of Khoi lies in 38** 37'. N., 45“ 15' E., 77 m. (90 by 
road) N.W, of Tabriz, at an elevation of 3^ ft., on the great 
trade route between Trebizond and Tabriz, and about 2 m. 
from the left bank of the Kotur Chai (river from Kotur) which is 
crossed there by a seven-arched bridge and is known lower 
down as the Kizil Chai, which flows into the Ara& The walled 
part of the town is a quadrilateral with faces of about laoo yds. 
m length and fortifications consisting of two lines of bastions, 
ditclies, &c., much out of repair. The population numbers about 
35,000, a t^d living inside the walls. The Arm^nan quarter, 
with about 500 families and an old church, is outside the walk. 
The city within the walls forms one of the best laid out towns in 
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Persia, cool streams and lines of ivillows running along the broad 
and rqgubr streets. Thare are some good buildings^ indading 
the governor’s resideace, severa] mosques, a large brick bazaatr 
and a fyont caravanseraL There is a la^e transit trade, and con- 
siderable local traffic across the Turkish border. The city sur- 
rendered to the Russians in 1S27 without hghting and after the 
treaty of peace (Turkman Chai, Feb. 1828) was held for some 
time by a garrison of 3000 Russian troops as a guarantee for 
the paymCTit of the war indemnity. In September 1B81 Khoi 
suffered much from a violent earthquake. It has post and 
telegraph offices. 

IfflOJENT, or Khojend, a town of the province of Syr-darya, 
in Russian Turkestan, on the left bonk of the Syr-darya or 
Jaxartes, 144 m. by rail S.S.E. from Tashkent, in 40“ if N. and 
69® 30' K, and on the direct road from Boklmra to Khokimd. 
Pop. (1900), 31,881. The Russian quarter lies between the river 
and the native town. Near the river is the old citadel, on the top 
of an artificial square mound, about 100 ft. high. The banks 
of the river are so liigh as to make its water useless to the town 
in the absence of pumping gear. Formerly the entire commerce 
between the khanates of Bokhara and Khokand passed through 
this town, but since the Russian occupation (1866) much of it 
has been diverted. Silkwonns arc reared, and silk and cotton 
goods are manufactured. A coarse ware is made in imitation 
of Chinese porcelain. The district immediately around the town 
is taken up with cotton plantations, fruit gardens and vineyards. 
The majority of the inhabitants are Tajiks. 

Khojent has always been a bone of contention between Kho- 
kand and Bokhara. When the amir of Bokhara a.ssisted 
Khudayar Khan to regain his throne in 1864, he kept posses- 
sion of Khojent. In 1866 the town was stormed by the 
Russians; and during their war with Khokand in 1875 it played 
an important part. 

KHOKAND, or Kokan, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the pro- | 
vince of Ferghana, on tlie railway from Samarkand to Andijan, 
85 m. by rail S.W. of the latter, and 20 m. S. of the Syr-darya. 
Pop. (1900]), 86,704. Situated at an altitude of 1375 ft,, it ha.s 
a severe curoate, the average temperatures being— year, 56“; 
January, 22^; July, 6s\ Yearly rainfall, 3*6 in. it is the centre 
of a fertile irrigated oasis, and consists of a citadel, enclosed 
by a wall nearly 12 m. in dreuit, and of suburbs containing 
luxuriant gardens. The town is modernized, has broad .streets 
and large squares, and a particularly liandsome bazaar. The 
former palace of the khans, which recalls by its architecture the 
mosque.s of Samarkand, is the best building in the town. Kho- 
kand if one of the most important centres of trade in Turkestan. 
Raw cotton and silk ore the principal exports, while manufac- 
tured goods are imported fn)m Russia. Coins bearing the 
inscription ” Khokand the Charming,” and known as hhokands, 
have or had a wide currency. 

The khanate of Khokand was a powerful sUte which grew up 
in the i8th century. Its early history is not well known, but the 
town w^as founded in 1732 by Abd-ur-Rahim under the name of 
Iski-kurgan, or Kali-i-^himbai. This must relate, however, 
to the fort only, because Arab travellers of the loth century 
mention Hovakend or Hokand, the position of which has been 
identified with that of Khokand. Many other populous and 
wealthy towns existed in this region at the time of the Arab con- 
quest of Ferghana. In 1758-1759 the Chinese conquered Dzun- 
garia and East Turkestan, and the begs or rulers of Ferghana 
recognized Chinese suzerainty. In 1807 or 1808 Alim, son of 
Narbuta, brought all the begs of Ferghana under his authority, 
and conquered Tashkent and Chimkent. His attacks on the 
Bokharan fortress of Ura-tyubc were however unsuccessful, 
and the country rose against him. He was killed in 18x7 by the 
adherents of his brother Omar. Omar was a poet and patron 
of learning, but continued to enlarge his kingdom, taking the 
sacred town of Arret (Turkestan), and to protect Ferghana from 
the raids of the nomad Kirghiz built fortresses on the Syr-datya, 
which became a basis for raids of the Khokand people into 
Kirghiz land. This was the origin of a conflict with Russia. 
Several petty wars were undertaken by the Russians after 1847 
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to destroy the Khokand forts, and to secure possession, first, of 
the Hi (and w of Dzungaria), and next of the Syr-darya region, 
the result being that in i8(k), after the occupation of Ura-tyubc 
and Jizakh, the khanate of Khokand was separated from Bokhara. 
During the forty-five years after the death of Omar (he died in 
1822) the khanate of Khokand Avas the seat of continuous wars 
between the settled Sarts and the nomad Kipchaks, the two 
parties securing the upper hand in turns, Khokand falling under 
the dominion or the suzerainty of Bokhara, which supported 
Khudayar-khan, the representative of the Kipchak party, in 
1858-1866; while AJim-kul, the representative of the Surt.s put 
himself at the head of the gasawat (Holy War) proclaim^ in 
i860, and fought bravely against the Russians until killed at 
Tashkent in 1865. In 1868 Khudayar-klian, having secured 
independence from Bokhara, concluded a commercial treaty with 
the Russians, but was compelled to flee in 1875, when a new 
Holy War against Russia was proclaimed. It ended in the cap- 
ture of the strong fort of Makhram, the occupation of Khokand 
and Marghelan (1875), and the re<'ogn!lion of Russian superiority 
by the amir of Bokhara, who conceded to Ru.ssiaall the territory 
north of the Naryn river. War, however, was renewed in the 
following year. It ended, in February 1876, by the capture of 
Andijan and Khokand and the annexation of the Khokand 
kluinate to Russia. Out of it was made the Russian province of 
Ferghana. 

AuTHORiTiiiS.— 'rhe following publications are all in Kussian : 
Kuhn, Sketch of the Khanate oj Khokand (1876I ; V. Nalivkin^ Short 
Hiatofy of Khokand (I^'rench trans., Paris, 1889); Niaxi Mohammed, 
Tavihi Shanrohi^ or History of the Rulers of Ferghana^ edited by 
l^ntusov (Kazafl, 1885); MakshAcv, Historical Sketch of Turkestan 
and tl^e Advance of the JRussiatis (St Petersburg, 1890) ; N. Petrovakiy, 
Old Arabian Journals of Travel (Tashkent, 1894); Russian Ency- 
clopaedic Dteiionary^ vol. xv. (18^). (1*. A. K.; J. T. lU:.) 

KHOLM (Polish Chclm), a town of Russian Poland, in the 
government of Lublin, 45 m. by rail E.S.K. of the town of 
I.ublin. Pop. (1897), 19,236. It is a veiy old city unci the 
see of a bishop, and has an archaeological museum for chun^h 
antiquities. 

KHONDSf or Kandiis, an aboiigimd tribe of India, inhabiting 
the tributary states of Orissa and the Ganjam district of Madras. 
At the census of 1901 they numbered 701,198. Their main 
divisions arc into Kutia or hill Khonds and plain-dwelling 
Khonds; the landowmers are known us Raj Khonds. Their 
religion is animistic, and their pantheon includes eighty-four 
g(xls. They have given their name to the Khondmals, a sub- 
division of Angul district in Orissa : area, 800 sq, m.; pop. (1901), 
64,214. The Khond language, Kui, spoken in 1901 by more than 
half a million persons, is much more closely related to Telugu 
than is Gondi. The Khonds are a finer type than the Gonds. 
They are as tall as the average Hindu iind not much darker, while 
in features they are very Ar\'aii. They arc undoubtedly a mixed 
Dravidian race, with much Aryan blood. 

The Khonds became notorious, on the Britisli occupation of 
their district about 1835, prevalence and cruelty of the 

human sacrifices they practised. I’hese “ Meriah ” sacrifices, 
as they were called, were intended to further the fertilization of 
the earth. It was incumbent on the Khonds to purchase their 
victims. Unless bought with a price they were not deemed 
acceptable. They seldom sacrificed Khonds, though in hard 
times Khonds were obliged to sell their children and they could 
then be purchased as Meriahs. Persons of any race, age or sex, 
were acceptable if purchased. Numbers were bought and kept 
and well treated ; and Meriah women were encouraged to become 
mothers. Ten or twelve days before the sacrifice the victim’s 
hair was cut off, and the villagers having bathed, went with the 
priest to the sacred grove to forewarn the goddess. The festival 
lasted three days, and the wildest orgies were indulged in. 

See Major Macptierson, Religious Doctrines of the Khonds \ his 
account ox their religion in Jour, H. AeiaHc Soe, xiii. 220-xai, and 
his Report upon the Khonds of Ganjam and Cuttack (Calcutta, 1842) ; 
also District Gazetteer of Angul (Calcutta, 1908). 

KHORASAN* or Khorassan (f.e. land of the sun ”), a 
geographical term originally applied to the eastern of the four 
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quarters (named from the cardinal points) into which the ancient 
monarchy of the Sassanians was divided. After the Arab con^ 
quest the name was retained both as the designation of a definite 
province and in a looser sense. Under the new Persian empire 
the expression has gradually become restricted to the north- 
eastern portion of Persia which forms one of the five great 
provinces of that country. The province is conterminous E. 
with Afghanistan, N. with Russian Transcaspian territory, W. 
with Astarabad and Shahrud-Bostam, and S. with Kerman and 
Yezd. It lies mainly within 29 ' 15' N. and 56 ”61 E., 
extending about 320 m. east and "west and 570 m. north and 
south, with a total area of about 150,000 sq. m. The surface is 
mountainous. The ranges generally run in parallel ridges, 
inclosing extensive valleys, with a normal direction from N.W. 
to S.E. The whole of the north is occupied by an extensive 
highland system composed of a part of the Elburz and its con- 
tinuation extending to the Paropamisus. This system, sometimes 
spoken of collectively as the Kuren Dagh, or Kopet Dagh, from 
its chief sections, forms in the east three ranges, the Hazar 
Masjed, Binalud Kuh and Jagatai, enclosing the Meshed- 
Kuchan valley and the Jovain plain. The former is watered by 
the Kashaf-rud (Tortoise River), or river of Meshed, fiowing east 
to the Hari-rud, their junction forming the Tejen, which sweeps 
round the Daman-i-Kuh, or northern skirt of the outer range, 
towards the Caspian but loses itself in the desert long before 
reaching it. The Jovain plain is watered by the Kali-i-inura, 
an unimportant river which flows south to the Great Kavir or 
central depression. In the w'cst the northern highlands develop 
two branches : (1) the Kuren Dagh, stretching through the Great 
and Little Balkans to the Caspian at Krasnovodsk Bay, (2) the 
Ala Dagh, forming a continuation of the Ihnalud Kuh and joining 
the mountains between Bujnurd and Astarabad, whi('h form 
part of the Elburz system. The Kurc?n Dagh and Ala Dagh 
enclose the valley of the Atrek River, which flow\s west and soutli- 
west into the Caspian at Hassan Kuli Bay. The westirn off- 
shoots of the Ala Dagh in the north and the mountiiins of Astara- 
bad in the south enclose the valley of the Gurgan River, w’hich 
also flows westwards and parallel to the Atrek to the south- 
eastern corner of the Caspian. The outer range has probably 
a mean altitude of 8000 ft., the highest known summits being 
the Hazar Masjed (10,500) and the Kara Dagh (9800). The 
central ninge seems to be higher, culminating with the Shah- 
Jehan Kuh (n,ooo) and the Ala Dagh (11,500). The southern 
ridges, although generally much lower, have the highest point 
of the whole system in the Shah Kuh (13,000) between Shahrud 
and Astarabad. South of this northern highland several 
parallel ridges run diagonally across the province in a N.W.- S.E. 
direction as far as Seistan. 

Beyond the Atrek and other rivers watering the northern 
valleys a few brackish and intermittent rivers lose themselves 
in the Great Kavir, w'hich occupies tlie central and western parts 
of the province. The true character of the kavir, which forms the 
distinctive feature of east Persia, has scarcely been determined, 
some regarding it as the bed of a dried-up sea, others as developed 
by the saline streams draining to it from the surrounding high- 
lands. Collecting in the central depressions, which have a mean 
elevation of scarcely more than 500 ft. above tlie Caspian, the 
w'ater of these streams is supposed to form saline deposits with a 
thin hard crust, beneath which the moisture is retained for a con- 
siderable time, thus producing those dangerous and slimy quag- 
mires which in winter are covered with brine, in summer wdth a 
treacherous incrustation of salt. Dr Sven Hedin explored the 
central depressions in 1906. 

The surface of Khorasan thus consists mainly of highlands, 
saline, swampy deserts and upland valleys, some fertile and well- 
watered. Of the last, occurring mainly in the north, the chief 
are the longitudinal valley stretching from near the Herat 
frontier through Meshed, Kuchan and Shirvan to Bujnurd, the 
Derrehgez district, which lies on the northern skirt of the outer 
range projecting into the Akhal Tekkch domain, now Russian 
territory, and the districts of Nishapur and Sabzevar which lie 
south of the Binalud and Jagatai ranges. These fertile tracts 


produce rice and other cereals, cotton, tobacco, opium and 
fruits in profusion. Other products arc manna, saffron, asafoe- 
tida and other gums. The chief manufactures are swords, stone- 
ware, carpets and rugs, woollens, cottons, silks and sheepskin 
pelisses (pustin, Afghan posktin). 

The administrative divisions of the province are : i, Nishapur; 
2, Sabzevar; 3, Jovain; 4, Asfarain; 5, Bujnurd; 6, Kuchan; 7, 
Derrehgez; 8, Kelat; 9, Chinaran; 10, Meshed; ii, Jam; 12, Bakharz; 
13, Radkan; 14, Serrakhs* 15, Sar-i-jam; 16, Bam and Safiabad; 
17, Turbet i Haidari; 18, Turshiz; 19, Khaf; 20, Tun and Tabbas; 
2T, Kain; 22, Seistan. 

The population consists of Iranians (Tajiks, Kurds, Baluchis), 
Mongols, Tatars and Arabs, and is estimated at about a million. 
The Persians proper have always represented the settled, industrial 
and trading elements, and to them the Kurds and the Arabs have 
become largely assimilated. Even many of the original Tatar, 
Mongol and other nomad tribes (M), instead of leading their former 
roving and unsettled life of the sahara-nishin (dwellers in the desert), 
are settled and peaceful shahr-nishin (dwellers in towns). In religion 
all except some Tatars and Mongols and the Baluchis have con- 
formed to the national Shiah faith. The revenues (cash and kind) 
of the province amount to about ;£i 80,000 a year, but very little of 
this amount reaches the Teheran treasury. The value of the 
exports and imports from and into the whole province is a little 
under a million sterling a year. The province produces about 
10,000 tons of wool and a third of this quantity, or rather more, 
valued at ;^7o,oo() to £So^ooo^ is exported via Russia to the markets 
of western Europe, notably to Marseilles, Russia keeping only a 
small part. Other important articles of export, all to Russia, arc 
cotton, carnets, sliawls and turquoises, the last from the mines near 
Nishapur. (A. Il.-S.) 

KHORREMABAD, a town of Persia, capital of the province of 
Lurislan, in 33“ 32' N., 48" 15' E., and at an elevation of 4250 ft. 
Pop. about 6000. It is situated 138 m. W.N.W. of Isfahan and 
TT7 m. S.E. of Kermanshah, on the right bank of the broad but 
shallow Khorremabad river, also called Ab-i-istaneh, and, lower 
down, Kashgan Riitl. On an isolated rock between the town 
and the river stands a ruined castle, the Diz-i-siyah (black castle), 
the residence of the governor of the district (then called Samha) 
in the middle ages, and, with some modern additions, one of them 
consisting of rooms on the summit, called Felek ul aflak (heaven 
of heavens), the residence of the governors of Luristan in the 
beginning of the 19th century. At the foot of the castle stands 
the modern residence of the governor, built c. 1830, with several 
spacious courts and gardens. On the left bank of the river 
opposite the town are the ruins of the old city of Samha. There 
are a minaret 60 ft. high, parts of a mosque, an aqueduct, a 
number of walls of other buildings and a four-sided monolith, 
measuring 9^ ft. in height, by 3 ft. long and 2I broad, with an 
inscription partly illegil)le, commemorating Mahmud, a grand- 
son of the Seljuic king Malik Shah, and dated a.h. 517, or 519 
(a.I). 1 148-1 j 50). There also remain ten arches of a bridge 
which Jed over the river from Samha on to the road to Shapur- 
khast, a city situated some distance west, 

KHORSABAD, a Turkish village in tlie vilayet of Mosul, 
12 i m. N.E, of that town, and almost ao m. N. of ancient Nine- 
veh, on the left bank of the little river Kosar. Here, in 1843, 
P, E. Botta, then French consul at Mosul, discovered the re- 
mains of an Assyrian palace and town, at which excavations were 
conducted by him and Flandin in 1843-1844, and again by Victor 
Place in 1851-1855. The ruins proved to be those of the town 
of Dur-Sharrukin, ** Sargon's Castle,'' built by Sargon, king of 
Assyria, as a royal residence. The town, in the shape of a rect- 
angular parallciogram, with the comers pointing approximately 
toward the cardinal points of the compass, covered 741 a^s of 
ground. On the north-west side, half within and half without 
the circuit of the walls, protruding into the plain like a fp-eat 
bastion, stood the royal palace, on a terrace, 45 ft. in height, 
covering about 25 acres. The palace proper was divided into 
three sections, built around three sides of a large court on the 
south-east or city side, into which opened the great outer gates, 
guarded by winged stone bulls, each section containing suites of 
rooms built around several smaller inner courts. In the centre 
was the serai, occupied by the king and his retinue, with an 
extension towards the north, opening on a large inner court, con- 
taining the public reception rooms, elaborately decorated with 
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sculptures and historical inscriptions, representing scenes of 
hunting, worship, feasts, battles, and the like. The harem, with 
separate provisions for four wives, occupied the south corner, the 
domestic quarters, including stables, kitchen, bakery, wine cellar, 
&c., being at the east corner, to the north-east ol the great 
entrance court. In the west comer stood a temple, with a stage- 
tower (ziggurat) adjoining. The walls of the rooms, which stood 
only to the height of one storey, were from 9 to 25 ft. in thickness, 
of clay, faced with brick, in the reception rooms wainscoted with 
stone slabs or tiles, elsewhere plastered, or, in the harem, adorned 
with fresco paintings and arabesques. Here and there the floors 
were formed of tiles or alabaster blocks, but in general they were 
of stamped clay, on which were spread at the time of occupancy 
mats and rugs. The exterior of the palace wall exhibited a 
system of groups of half columns and stepped recesses, an orna- 
ment familiar in Babylonian architecture. The palace and city 
were completed in 707 b.c., and in 706 Sargon took up his resi- 
dence there. He died the following year, and palace and city 
seem to have been abandoned shortly thereafter. Up to 1909 
this was the only Assyrian palace which had ever been explored 
systematically, in its entirety, and fortunately it was found on 
the whole in an admirable state of preservation. An immense 
number of statues and bas-reliefs, excavated by Botta, were 
transported to Paris, and formed I he first Assyrian museum 
opened to the world. The objects excavated by Place, together 
with the objects found by Fresners expedition in Babylonia and 
a part of the results of Rawlinson’s excavations at Nineveh, were 
unfortunately lost in the Tigris, on transport from Bagdad to 
Basra. Flandin had, however, made careful drawings and copies 
of all objects of importance from Khorsabad. The whole 
material was published by the French government in two 
monumental publications. 

See P. E. Botta and E. Flandin, Monument de Ninive (Paris, 1849- 
1850; 5 vol.s.,400 plates); Victor Place, Ninive et VAssyrie^ avec des 
essais de rcstauration par F, Thomas (f’aris, 1866-1869; 3 vols.). 

(J. P. Pk.) 

KHOTAN (locally It.chi), a town and oasis of East Turkestan, 
on the Khotan-darya, between the N. foot of the KuenJun and 
the edge of the Takla-makan desert, nearly 200 m. by caravan 
road S.E. from Yarkand. Pop., about 5000. The town con- 
sists of a labyrinth of narrow, winding, dirty streets, with poor, 
square, flat-roofed houses, half a dozen madrasas (Mahommedan 
colleges), a score of mosques, and some rnasars (tombs of Mahom- 
medan saints). Dotted about the town are ojien squares, with 
tanks or ponds overhung by trees. For centuries Khotan was 
famous for jade or nephrite, a semi-precious stone greatly 
esteemed by the Chinese for making small fancy boxes, bottles 
and cups, mouthpieces for pipes, bracelets, &c. The stone is 
still exported to China. Other local products are carpets (silk 
and felt), silk goods, hides, grapes, rice and other cereals, fruits, 
tobacco, opium and cotton. There is an active trade in these 
goods and in wool with India, West Turkestan and China. The 
oasis contains two small towns, Kara-kash and Yurun-kash, and 
over 300 villages, its total population being about 150,000. 

Khotan, known in Sanskrit as Kustana and in Chinese as 
Yu-than, Yu-tien, Kiu-sa-tan-na, and Khio-tan, is mentioned in 
Chinese chronicles in the 2nd century b.c. In a.d. 73 it was 
conquered by the Chinese, and ever since has been generally 
dependent upon the Chinese Empire. During the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and long before that, it was an important 
and flourishing place, the capital of a kingdom to which the 
Chinese sent embassies, and famous for its glass-wares, copper 
tankards and textiles. About the year a.d. 400 it was a city of 
some magnificence, and the seat of a flourishing cult of Buddha, 
with temples rich in paintings and ornaments of the precious 
metals; but from the 5th century it seems to have declined. 
In the 8th century it was conquered, after a struggle of 25 years, 
by the Arab chieftain Kotaiba ibn Moslim, from West Turkestan, 
who imposed Islam upon the people. In 1220 Khotan was 
destroyed by the Mongols under jenghiz Khan. Marco Polo, 
who passed through the town in 1274, says that “ Everything 
is to be had there [at Cotan, i,e, KhotanJ in plenty, including 
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abundance of cotton, with flax, hemp, wheat, wine, and the like. 
The people have vineyards and gardens and estates. They live 
by commerce and manufactures, and arc no soldiers.^’ ^ The 
place suffered severely during the Dungan revolt against China 
in 1864-1875, and again a few years later w'hcn Yakub Beg of 
Kashgar made himself master of East Turkestan. 

The Khotan-darya rises in the Kuen-lun Mountains in two 
headstreams, the Kara-kash and the Yurun-kash, which unite 
towards the middle of the desert, some 90 m, N. of the town of 
Khotan. The conjoint stream then flows 180 m. northwards 
across the desert of Takla-makan, though it carries water only 
in the early summer, and empties itself into the Tarim a few miles 
below the confluence of the Ak-su with the Yurkand-darya 
(Tarim). In crossing the desert it falls 1250 ft. in a distance of 
270 m. Its total length is about 300 m. and the area it drains 
probably nearly 40,000 scj. m. 

See J. P. A. K6musat, llistoirc de la ville de Khotan (Paris, 1820); 
and Sven Hcdin, Through Asia (Eng. Irans., London, 1898), chs. lx. 
and Ixii., and Scientific Kcsults of a Journey in Central Asia^ iSqo' 
J<) 03 ^ vol. ii. (Stockholm, i9o()). (). T. He.) 

KHOTIN, or Khoteen (variously written Khochim, Choezim, 
and Chocim), a fortified town of South Russia, in the government 
of Bessarabia, in 48" 30' N. and 26“ 30' E., on the right bank of 
the Dniester, near the Austrian (Galician) frontier, and opposite 
Podolian Kamenets. Pop. (1897), 18,126. It possesses a few 
manufactures (leather, candles, beer, shoes, bricks), and carries on 
a considerable trade, but has always been of importance mainly 
as a military post, defending one of the most frequented passages 
of the Dniester. In the middle ages it was the scat of a Genoese 
colony ; and it has been in Polish, Turkish and Austrian possession. 
The chief events in its annals are the defeat of the Turks in 1621 
by Ladislaus IV., of Poland, in 1673 by John Sobieski, of Poland, 
and in 1739 by the Russians , under Miinnich; the defeat of the 
Russians by the Turks in 1768; the capture by the Russians in 
1769, and by the Austrians in 1788; and the occupation by the 
Russians in 1806. It finally passed to Russia with Bessarabia in 
1812 by the peace of Bucharest. 

KHULNAi a town and district of British India, in the Presi- 
dency division of Bengal. The town stands on the river Bhairab, 
and is the terminus of the Bengal Central railway, 109 m. E. of 
Calcutta. Pop. (1901), 10,426. It is the most important centre 
of river-borne trade in the delta. 

The District of Khulna lies in the middle of the delta of 
the Ganges, including a portion of the Sundarbans or seaward 
fringe of swamps. It was formed out of Jessore in 1882. Area 
(excluding the Sundarbans), 2077 sq. m. Besides the Sundar- 
bans, the north-east part of the district is swampy ; the north- 
west is more elevated and drier, while the central part, though 
low-lying, is cultivated. The whole is alluvial. In 1901 the 
population was 1,253,043^ showing an increase of 6 % in 
the decade. Rice is the principal crop; mustard, jute and 
tobacco arc also grown, and the fisheries are important. Sugar 
is manufactured from the date palm. The district is entered 
by the Bengal Central railway, but by far the greater part of 
the truflic is carried by water. 

Sec District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1908), 

KHUNSAR, a town of Persia, sometimes belonging to the 
province of Isfahan, at others to Irak, 96 m. N.W, of Isfahan, 
in 2^1 9' N., 50® 23' E., at an elevation of 7600 ft. Pop., about 
10,000. It is picturesquely situated on both sides of a narrow 
valley through which the Khunsar River, a stream about 12 ft. 
wide, flows in a north-east direction to Kiiom. The town and its 
fine gardens and orchards straggle some 6 m. along the valley 
with a mean breadth of scarcely half a mile. There is a great 
profusion of fruit, the apples yielding a kind of cider which, 
however, does not keep longer than a month. The climate is 
cool in summer and cold in winter. There are five caravanserais, 
three mosques and a post office. 

KHURJA, a town of British India, in the Bulandshahr district 
of the United Provinces, 27 m. N.W. of Aligarh, near the main 

1 Sir H. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, bk. i. cli. xxxvi. (3rd 
ed., London, 1903)- 
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line ol the East Indian railway. (1901), ^99^77* It is an 
important centre of trade in grain^ indigO; siigar and gkt, and has 
cotton gins and presses and a manufacture of pottery. Jain 
traders form a laj^^e and wealthy class; ai>d the principal 
building in the tow:n is a modem Jain temple^ a fine domed 
strudure richly carved and ornamented in gold and colours. 

KHYBEH PASS, the most important of the passes which lead 
from AfglMinistan into India. Jt is a narrow defile w^inding 
between cliffs of shale and limestone 600 to 1000 ft. high, 
stretching up to more lofty mountains behind. No other pass in 
the world has possessed such strategic importance or retains so 
many historic associations as this gateway to the plains of 
India. It has probably seen Persian and Greek, Scljuk, Tatar, 
Mongol and Durani conquerors, with the hosts of Alexander the 
Great, Mahmud of Ghazni, Jenghiz Khan, Timur, Baber, 
Nadir Shah, Ahmed Shah, and numerous other warrior chiefs 
pass and repass through its rocky defiles during a period of 
2000 years. The mountain barrier which separates the Peshawar 
plains from the Afghan highlands differs in many respects 
from the mountain harrier w'hich intervenes between the Indus 
plains and the plateau farther south. To the south this barrier 
coasists of a series of flexures folded parallel to the river, through 
which the plateau drainage breaks down in traasverse lines form- 
ing gorges and clefts as it cuts through successive ridges. V/est 
of Peshawar the strike of the mountain systems Ls roughly from 
west to east, and this formation is maintained with more or 
less regularity as far south as the Tochi River and Waziristan. 
Alm().st immediately west of Peshawar, and stretching along 
the same parallel of latitude from the meridian of Kabul to 
within ten miles of the Peshawar cantonment, is the great 
central range of the Safed Koh, which forms throughout its 
long, straight luie of rugged peaks the southern wall, or water- 
divide, of the Kabul River basin. About the meridian of 71 E. 
it forks, sending off to the north-east what is locally known as u 
spur to the Kabul River, but which is geographically only part 
of that stupendous water-divide which hedges in the Kunar 
and C'hitral valleys, and, under the name of the Shandur Range, 
unites with the Hindu Kush near the head of the Taghdumbash 
Pamir. The Kabul River breaks through this northern spur 
of the Safed Koh; and in breaking through it is forced to the 
northward in a curved channel or trough, deeply sunk in the 
mountains Ixtw'een terrific cliffs and precipices, where its narrow^ 
waterway affords no foothold to man or beast for many miles. 
To reach the Kabul River within Afghan territory it is neces- 
sary u> pass over this water-divide; and the Khybcr stream, 
flow ing dow'n from the pass at Landi Kotal to a point in the 
plains opposite Jamrud, 9 m. \V. of Peshaw'ar, affords the 
opportunity. 

Pursuing the main road from Peshawar to Kabul, the fort of 
Jfamrud, which commands the British end of the Khyber Pass, 
lies some 11 m, W. of Peshawar, The road leads through a 
barren stony plain, cut up by water-courses and infested by all 
the worst cut-throats in the Peshawar district. Some three 
miles beyond Jamrud the road enters the mountains at an 
opening called Shadi Bagiar, and here the Khyber proper 
begins. The highway runs for a short distance through the bed 
of a ravine, and then joins the road made by Colonel Mackeson 
in 1859-1*842, until it ascends on the l^i-hand side to a 
plateau called Shagai. From here can be seen the fort of Ali 
Masjid, wiiich commands the centre of the pass, and wliich has 
been the scene of more than one famous siege. Still going 
westward the road turns to the right, and by an easy zigzag 
descends to the river of Ali Masjid, and runs along its bank. 
The new road along this cliff was made by the British during 
the Second Afghan War (1879-80), and here is the narrowest 
part of the Khyber, not more than 1 5 ft. broad, with the Rhotas 
hill on the right fully 2000 ft. overhead. Some three miles 
farther on the valley widens, and on either side lie the hamlets 
and some sixty towers of the Zakka Khel Afridis. Then comes 
the l^oargi Shinw^ari plateau, some seven miles in length and 
three in its widest part, ending at Landi Kotal, where is another 
British fort, w^hich closes this end of the Khyber and overlooks 


the plains of Afghanistan. After leaving Landi Kotal the great 
Kabul highway passes between low hills, until it debouches 
on the I^bul River and leads to Dakka. The whole of the 
Khyber Pass from end to end lies within the country of the 
Afridis, and is now recognized as under British controL From 
Shadi Bagiar on the east to Landi Kotal on the west i$ about 
20 m. in a straight line. 

The Khyber h^ been adopted the British as the main road 
to I^bul, but its difficulties (before they wtarc overcome by 
British engineers) were such thai; it was never so regarded by 
former rulm of India. The old road to India left the Kabul 
River near its junction vrith the Kunar, and crossed the great 
divide between the Kunar volley and Bajour; then it turned 
southwards to the plains. During the fii^t Afghan War the 
Khyber was the scene of many skirmishes with 5 ie Afridis and 
some disasters to the British troo|». In July 1839 Colonel Wade 
captured the fortress of Ali Masjid. In 1^2, when Jalalabad 
was blockaded, Colonel Mosel^ was sent to occupy the same fort, 
but was compelled to evacuate it after a few days owing to 
scarcity of provisions. In April of the same year it was reoccu- 
pied by G^eral Pollock in his advance to Kabul. It was at 
Ali Masjid that Sir Neville Chamberlain’s friendly mission to the 
amir Sherc Ali vms stopped m 1878, thus causing the second 
Afghan War; and on the outbreak of that war Ali Masjid was 
captured by Sir Samuel Browne. The treaty ivhich closed the war 
in May 1879 left the Khyber tribes under British controL From 
that time the pass was protected by jezailchis drawn from the 
Afridi tribe, who were paid a subsidy by the British government. 
For t8 years, from 1879 onward, Colonel R. Warburfeon controlled 
the Khyber, and for the greater part of that time secured its 
safety; but his term of office came to an end synchronously 
with the wave of fanaticism which swept along the north-west 
border of India during 1897. The Afridis were persuaded by 
their mullahs to attack the pass, which they themselves liad 
guaranteed. The British government were warned of the 
intended movement, but only withdrew the British officers 
belonging to the Khyber Rifles, and left the pass to its fate. 
The Khyber Rifles, deserted by their officers, made a half- 
hearted resistance to their fellow-tribesmen, and the pass fell 
into the hands of the Afridis, and remained in their possession 
for some months. This was the chief cause of the Tirah Ex- 
pedition of 1^7. The Khyber Rifles were afterwards strength- 
ened, and di^cd into tivo battalions commanded by four 
British officers. 

Sec Eighteen Years in the Hhyhn\ by Sir Robert Warburton (1900) ; 
Indian Harderland, by Sir T. Holdich (1901). (T. H. H.*) 

KIAKHTA, a town of Siberia, one of the chief centres of 
trade between Russia and China, on the Kiakhta, an affluent 
of the Selenga, and on an elevated plain surrounded by moun- 
tains, in the Russian government of Transbaikalia, 320 m. S.W. 
of Chita, the capital, and close to the Chinese frontier, in 50* 20' 
N., 106® 40' E. Besides the lower town or Kiakhta proper, the 
municipal jurisdiction comprises the fortified upper towm of 
Troitskosavsk, about 2 m. N., and the settlement of Ust- 
Kiakhta, to m. farther distant. The lower town stands directly 
opposite to the Chinese emporium of Maimachin, is surrounded 
by walls, and consists principally of one broad street and a 
la^ exchange courtyard. From 1689 to 1727 the trade of 
Kiakhta was a government monopoly, but in the latter year it 
was thrown open to private merchants, and continued to 
improve until i860, when the right of commercial intercourse 
was extended along the whole Russian-Chinese frontier. The 
annual December fairs for which Kiakhta was formerly famous, 
and also the regular traffic passing through the town, have con- 
siderably fallen off since that (kte. The Russians exchange 
here leather, sheepskins, furs, horns, woollen cloths, coarse 
linens and cattle for teas (in value 95 % of the entire imports), 
porcelain, rhubarb, manufactured siHw, nankeens and other 
Chinese produce. The population, including Ust-Kiakhta 
(5000) and Troitskosavsk (0213 in 1897), is nearly 20,000. 

KIANO-SI, an eastern province of China, bounded N. by 
Hu-peh and Ngan-hui, S. by Kwang'-tung, E. by Fu-kien, and 
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W» by Hu*na&. It has an area of 72,176 sq, m*, and a popula- 
tion returned at 22,000,000. It is divided into fourteen pre- 
fectures. The provincial capital is Nan-ch’ang Fu., on the Kan 
Krang, about 35 m. from tlie Po-yang Lake. The whole p>ix)vince 
is traversed in a south-westerly and north-easterly direction 
by the Nan-shan ranges. The largest river is the Kan Kiang, 
which rises in the mountains in the south of the province and 
flows north-east to the Po-yang Lake, It was over the Meiling 
Pass and down this river that, in old days, embassies landing at 
Canton proceeded to Peking. During the summer time it has 
w^ater of sufficient depth for steamers of light draft as far as 
Nan-ch*ang, and it is navigable by native craft for a considerable 
distance beyond that citj'. Another river of note is the Chang 
Kiang, which has its source in the province of Ngan-hui and 
flows into the Po-yang Lake, connecting in its course the Wu- 
yuen district, whence come the celebrated “ Moyune green 
teas, and the city of King-te-chfin, celebrated for its pottery, 
with Jao-chow Fu on the lake. The black Kaisow teas are 
brought from the Ho-kow district, where they are grown, down 
the river Kin to Juy-hung on the lake, and the Siu-ho connects 
by a navigable stream I-nmg Chow, in the rieighbourhood of 
which city the best black teas of this part of China arc produired, 
with Wu-ching, the principal mart of trade on the lake. The 
principal products of the province are tea, China ware, grass- 
cloth, hemp, paper, tobacco and tallow. Kiu-kiang, the treaty 
port of the province, opened to foreign trade in 1861, is on the 
Yangtsze-kiang, a short distance above the junction of the 
Po-yang Lake with that river. 

KIANG-SU9 a maritime province of China, bounded N. by 
Shan-tung, S. by Cheh-kiang, W. by Ngan-hui, and E. by the 
sea. It 1 ms an area of 45,000 sq. m., and a population estimated 
at 2 1 ,000^000. Kiang-su forms part of tlie gr^t plain of northern 
China, There are no mountains within its limits, and few hills. 
It is watered as no other province in China is watered. The 
Grand Canal runs through it from south to north; the Yangtsze- 
kiang crosses its southern portion from west to east ; it possesses 
several lakes, of which the T’oi-hu is the most noteworthy, and 
numberless streams connect the canal with the sea. Its coast 
is stuped with low islands and sandbanks, the results of the 
deposits brought down by the Hwang-lio. Kiang-su is rich in 
places of interest. Nanking, ** the Southern Capital,’’ was the 
scat of the Chinese court until the begin^g of the 15th century, 
and it was the headquarters of the T’ai-p’ing rebels from 1853, 
when they took the city by assault, to 1864, wlien its garrison 
yielded to Colonel Gordon’s army. Ilang-chow Fu and Su-chow 
Fu, situated on the T’ai-hu^ are reckoned the most beautiful 
cities in China. Above there is Paradise^ below are Su and 
Hang,” says a Chinese proverb. Shang-hai is the chief port in 
the province. In 1909 it was connected by railway (27a m. 
long) via Su-Chow and Chin-kiang with Nanking. Tea silk 
are the principal articles of commerce produced in Kiang-.su, 
and next ia importance are cotton, sugar and medicines. The 
silk manufactured in the looms of Su-chow is famous ail over the 
empire. In the mountains near Nanking, coal, plumbago, iron 
ore and marble are found. Shang-hai, Clun-kiang, Nanking 
and Su-chow are the treaty ports of the province. 

KIAOCHOW BAY» a large inlet on the south side of the 
promontory of Shantung, in China. It was seized in November 
1897 by the German fleet, nominally to secure reparation for the 
murder of two German missionaries in the province of Shantung. 
In the negotiations which followed, it was arranged that the bay 
and the on both sides of the entrance within certain defined 
lines should be leased to Germany for 99 years. During the ! 
continuance of tbe lease Germany exercises all the rights of 
territorial sovereignty, i»duding the right to erect fortifications, j 
The area leased is about 1x7 sq. m., and over a furtlier area, 
eomprising a zone of some 32 m., measured from any point on 
the s^re of the bay, the Chinese government may not issue any 
ordiMMices without the consent of Germany. The native popu- 
lation in the ceded area is about 60,000. The German govern- 
ment in 1899 declared Kiaochow a free port. By arrangement 
with the Chinese government a branch of the Imperial maritime 


customs has been established there for the collection of duties 
upon goods coming from or going to the interior, in accordance 
with the general treaty tariff. Trade centres at Ts’ingtao, a 
I town within the hay. The country in the neighbourhood is 
mountainoii.s and bare, but the lowlands are well cultivated. 
Ts’ingtao is connected by railway with C'hinan Fu, the capital 
of the province; a continuation of the same line provides for 
a junction with the main Lu-Han (Peking-Mankow) railway. 
The value of the trade of the port during 1904 w’as £2,712,145 
(£1,808,113 imports and £904,032 exports). 

KlGKAiroO (” he move.s about the name of a tribe of 
North American Indians of Algonquian stixrk. When first met 
by the French they were in central Wisconsin. They sub- 
sequently removed to the Ohio valley. They fought on the 
English side in the War of Independence and that of 1812. 
Tn 1R52 a large band went to Texas and Mexico and gave much 
trouble to the settlers; but in 1873 bulk of the tribe was 
settled on its present reservation in Oklahoma. They number 
some 800, of whom about a third are still in Mexico. 

KIDD, JOHN (1775-1851), English physician, chemist and 
geologist, bom at Westminster on the loth of September 1775, 
was the son of a naval officer, Captain John Kidd. He was 
educated at Bury St Edmunds and Westminster, and after- 
wards at Oirist Clmrch, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1797 (M.D. in 1804). He also studied at Guy’s Hospital, I^ndon 
(1797-1801), where he was a pupil of Sir Astley Cooper. He 
became reader in chemistry at Oxford in 1801, and in 1803 was 
elected the first Aldrichian professor of chemistry. He then 
voluntarily gave courses of lectures on mineralogy and geology: 
these were delivered in the dark chambers under the Ashmolean 
Museum, and there J. J. and W. D. Conybeare, W. Buckland, 
C. G. B. Daubeny and others gained their first lessons in geology. 
Kidd was a popular and instructive lecturer, and through his 
efforts the geological chair, first held by Buckland, was established. 
In i8t8 he became a F.R.C.P.; in 1822 regius professor of medi- 
cine in succession to Sir Christopher Pegge; and in 1834 he was 
appointed keeper of the Radcliffe Library. He delivered the 
Harveian oration before the Royal College of Physicians in 
1834. He died at Oxford on the 7 th of September 1851. 

Publications. — Outlines of Minerahfy (2 vols., 1809) ; A Geologi- 
cal Essay on the Imperfect Evidence in Support of a Theopy of the 
Earth (1815); On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man^ 1833 (Bridgewater Treatise). 

KIDD, THOMAS (1770-1850), English classical scholar and 
schoolmaster, was in Yorkshire. He was educated at 

Giggleswick School and Trinity College, Cambridge. He hdd 
numerous scholastic and clerical appointments, tbe last being 
the rectory of Croxton, near Cambridge, where he died on the 
27i,h of August 1850. Kidd was an intimate friend of Porson 
Charles Burney the younger. He contributed largely to 
periodicals, chiefly on classic^ subjects, but his reputation 
mainly rests upon his editions of the works of other scholars : 
Opuscula Ruhnlaniana (1807), the minor works of tbe great 
Dutch scholar David Ruhnken; Mistellanta criiica of Richard 
Dawes (2nd ed., 1827); Tracis and Miscellatuaus Criticisms of 
Richard Porson (1815). He also published an edition of the 
works of Horace (1817) based upon Bentley’s recension. 

KIDD, WILLIAM [Captain Kidd] (c. 1645-1701), privateer 
and pirate, was born, perhaps, in Greenock, Scotland, buv 
his or^in is quite obscure. He told Paul Lorraine, the ordinary 
of Newgate, that he was “ about 56 ” at the time of his con- 
demnation for piracy in 1701. In 1691 an award from the 
council of New York of £150 was given him for his services 
during the disturbances in the colony after the revolution of 
1688. He was commissioned later to chase a hostile privateer 
off the coast, is described as an owner of ships, and is known 
to have served with credit agadnst the French in the West Indies. 
In 1695 he came to London with a sloop of bis own to trade. 
Colonel R. Livingston (16^4-1 724), a well-known New York land- 
owner, recommended him to the newly appointed colonial 
governor Lord BellcHnont, as a fit man to command a vessdi to 
cruise against the pirates in tbe Eastern seas (see Pieate). 
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Accordingly tlic “ Adventure Galley/^ a vessel of 30 guns and 
275 tons, wiis privately fitted out, and the command given to 
Captain Kidd, who received the king's commission to arrest 
and bring to trial all pirates, and a commission of reprisals 
against the French. Kidd sailed from Plymouth in May 1696 
for New York, where he filled up his crew, and in 1697 reached 
Madagascar, the pirates’ principal rendezvous. He made no 
effort whatever to hunt them down. On the contrary he 
associated himself with a notorious pirate named Culliford. 
The fact would seem to be that Kidd meant only to capture 
French ships. When he found none he captured native trading 
vessels, under pretence that they were provided with French 
passes and were fair prize, and he plundered on the coast of 
Malabar. During 1698-1699 complaints reached the British 
government as to the character of his proceedings. Lord 
Bellomont was instructed to apprehend him if he should return 
to America. Kidd deserted the “ Adventure ” in Madagascar, 
and sailed for America in one of his prizes, the “ Quedah Mer- 
chant,” which he also left in the West Indies. He reached New 
England in a small sloop with several of his crew and wrote 
to Bellomont, professing his ability to justify himself and sending 
the governor booty. He was arrested in July 1699, was sent 
to England and tried, first for the murder of one of his crew, and 
then with others for piracy. He was found guilty on both 
charges, and hanged at Execution Dock, London, on the 23rd of 
May 1701. The evidence against him w as that of two members 
of his crew^, the surgeon and a sailor who turned king’s evidence, 
but no other witnesses could be got in such circumstances, as 
the judge told him when he protested. Captain Kidd’s 
Treasure” has been sought l)y various expeditions, and about 
3^14,000 was recovered from Kidd’s ship and from Gardiner’s 
Island (off the E. end of Long Island); but its magnitude was 
palpably exaggerated. He left a wife and child at New York. 
TJic so-called ballad about him is a poor imitation of the 
authentic t:hant of Admiral Benbow . 

Much has been written about Kidd, less l)ecau8e of the intrinsic 
interest of his career than because the agreement made with him by 
Bellomont was the subject of violent political controversy. I'he 
best iK)pular account is in Historical Sketch of Robin Hood and 
Captain Kidd by W. W. Campbell (New York, 1853), which the 
essential documents are quoted. But see Piratk,' 

KIDDERMINSTER, a market town and municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough of Worcestershire, England, 135^ m. N.W. by 
W. from I.ondon and 15 m. N. of Worcester by the Great 
Western railwa)', on the river Stour and the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire canal. Pop. (1901), 24,692. The parish church 
of All Saints, well placed above the river, is a fine Early English 
and Decorated building, w'ith Perpendicular additions. Of other 
buildings the principal are the town hall (1876), the corporation 
buildings, and the school of science and art and free library. 
There is a free grammar school founded in 1637, A public 
recreation ground, Brinton Park, was opened in 1887. Richard 
Baxter, who was elected by the townsfolk as their minister in 
1641, was instrumental in saving the town from a reputation 
of ignorance and depravity caused by the laxity of their clergy. 
He is commemorated by a statue, as is Sir Rowland Hill, the 
introducer of penny postage, who w^as born here in 1795. 
Kidderminster is chiefly celebrated for its carpets. The per- 
manency of colour by which they arc distinguished is attributed 
to the properties of the water of the Stour, w'hich is impregnated 
with iron and fuller’s earth. Worsted spinning and dyeing are 
also carried on, and there are iron foundries, tinplate works, 
brew^eries, malthouses, &c. The parliamentar>^ borough returns 
one member. The town is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen 
and 18 councillors. Area, 1214 acres. 

In 736 lands upon the river Stour, called Stour in Usmere, 
which have been identified with the site of Kidderminster 
(Ckidemtnsire), were given to Earl Cyneberght by King iEthel- 
bald to found a monastery. If this monastery was ever built, 
it was afterwards annexed to the church of Worcester, and 
the lands on the Stour formed part of the gift of Coenwulf, 
king of the Mercians, to Dencberht, bishop of Worcester, but 
were exchanged with the same king in 816 for other property. 
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At the Domesday Survey, Kidderminster was still in the hands 
of the king and remained a royal manor until Henry II. granted 
it to Manser Biset. The poet Edmund Waller was one of the 
17 th century lords of the manor. The town was possibly a 
borough in 1187 when the men paid £4 to an aid. As a royal 
possession it appears to have enjoyed various privileges in the 
12th century, among them the right of choosing a bailiff to 
collect the toll and render it to the king, and to elect six burgesses 
and send them to the view of frankpledge twice a year. The 
first charter of incorporation, granted in 1636, appointed a 
bailiff and 12 capital burgesses forming a common council, 
The town was governed under this charter until the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835. Kidderminster sent two members to the 
parliament of 1295, not again represented until the 

privilege of sending one member was conferred by the Reform 
Act of 1832. The first mention of the cloth trade for which 
Kidderminster was formerly noted occurs in 1334, when it was 
enacted that no one should make woollen cloth in the borough 
without the bailiff’s seal. At the end of the i8th century the 
trade was still important, but it began to decline after the in- 
vention of machinery, probably owing to the poverty of the 
manufacturers. The manufacture of woollen goods was however 
replaced by that of carpets, introduced in 1735. At first only 
the ” Kidderminster ” carpets were made, but in 1749 a Brussels 
loom was set up in the town and Brussels carpets were soon 
produced in large quantities. 

See Victoria County History: Worcestershire) J. R, Barton, A 
History of Kidderminster^ with Short Accounts of some Neighbouring 
Parishes (1890). 

KIDNAPPING (from hid^ a slang term for a child, and nap 
or nahf to steal), originally the stealing and carrying away 
of children and others to serve as servants or labourers in the 
American plantations; it was defined by Blackstone as the 
forcible abduction or stealing away of a man, woman or child 
from their own country and sending them into another. The 
difference between kidnapping, abduction {q.v,) ttnd false im- 
prisonment is not very great; indeed, kidnapping may be said 
to be a form of assault and false imprisonment, aggravated by 
the carrying of the person to some other place. The term is, 
however, more commonly applied in England to the offence of 
taking away children from the possession of their parents. By 
the Offences against the Person Act 1861, ” whosoever shall 
unlawfully, by force or fraud, lead or take away or decoy or 
entice away or detain any child under the age of fourteen years 
with intent to deprive any parent, guardian or other person 
having the lawful care or charge of such child of the possession 
of such child, or with intent to steal any article upon or about 
the person of such child, to whomsoever such article may belong, 
and whosoever shall with any such intent receive or harbour 
any such child, &c.,” shall be guilty of felony, and is liable to 
penal serAntude for not more than seven years, or to imprison- 
ment for any term not more than tw^o years with or without 
hard labour, The abduction or unlawfully taking away an 
unmarried girl under sixteen out of the possession and against 
the will of her father or mother, or any other person having the 
lawful care or charge of her, is a misdemeanour under the same 
act. The term is used in much the same sense in the United 
States. 

The kidnapping or forcible taking away ol persons to serve at sea 
is treated under Jmprbssment. 

KIDNEY DISEASES.^ (For the anatomy of Uie kidneys, 
see Urinary System.) The results of morbid processes in the 
kidney may be grouped under three heads r the actual lesions 
produced, the effects of these on the composition of the urine, 

^ The word kidney" first appears in the early part of the 14 th 
century in tl\e form kidenei^ with plural kiaeneiren^ kideneris, 
kidneers^ &c. It has been assumed that the second part of the word 
is " neer " or " near " (cf. Ger. Niere)^ the common dialect word for 
"kidney " in northern, north midland and eastern counties of England 
(see J. Wright, English Dialect Dictionary, 1903, s.v. Near), and that 
the first part represents the O.E. ewifi, belly,' womb; this the New 
English considers improbable; there is only one doubtful 

instance of singular kidnere and the ordinary form ended in -ey or ey. 
Possibly this represents M.E. ey, plur. jyrsw, egg, the name being 
given from the resemblance in shape. The first part is uncertain. 
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and the effects of the kidney-lesion on the body at large. Affec- 
tions of the kidney are congenital or acquired. When acquired 
they may be the result of a pathological process limited to the 
kidney, in which case they are spoken of as primary, or an 
accompaniment of disease in other parts of the body, when they 
may be spoken of as secondary. 

Congenital Affections. — The principal congenital affections arc 
anomalies in the number or position of the kidneys or of their ducts; 
atrophy; cystic disease and growths. The most common abnor- 
mality is the existence of a single kidney \ rarely a supernumerary 
kidney may be present. The presence of a single kiclney may be 
due to failure of development, or to atrophy in foetal life ; it may also 
be dependent on the fusion of originally separate kidneys in such a 
way as to lead to the formation of a horseshoe kidney^ the two 
organs being connected at their lower ends. In some cases of horse- 
shoe kidney the organs are united merely by fibrous tissue. Occa- 
sionally the two kidneys are fused end to end, with two ureters. 
A third variety is that where the fusion is more complete, producitig 
a disk-like mass with two ureters. The kidneys may be situated in 
abnormal positions) thus they may be in front of' the sacro-iliac 
articulation, in the pelvis, or in the iliac fossa. The importance ol 
such displacements lies in the fact that the organs may l>e mistaken 
for tumours. In some cases atrophy is associated with mal-develop- 
ment, so that only the medullary portion of the kidney is developed ; 
in others it is associated with arterial obstruction, and .sometimes it 
may be dependent upon obstruction of the ureter. In congenital 
cystic disease the organ is transformed into a mass of cysts, and the 
enlargement of the kidneys may be so groat as to produce difficulties 
in birth. The cystic degeneration is caused by obstruction of the 
uriniferoiis tubules or bv anomalies in development, with persistence 
of portions of the Wolffian liody. In some cases cy.stic degeneration 
is accompanied by anomalies in the ureters and in the arterial 
supply. Growths of the kidney arc sometimes found in infants; they 
are usually malignant, and may con.sist of a peculiar form of .sarcoma, 
which has been spoken of as rhabdo-sarcoma, owing to the presence 
in the mass of involuntary muscular fibres. The existence of these 
tumours is dependent on anomalies of development; the tissue which 
forms the primitive kidney belongs to the same layer as that which 
gives rise to the muscular system (mesoblast). Anomalies of the 
excretory ducts ; in some cases the ureter is double, in others it is 
greatly dilated; in others the pelvis of the kidney may lie greatly 
dilated, with or without dilatation of the ureter. 

Acquired Affections. Movable Kidney. — One or both of the 
kidneys in the adult may be preternaturally mobile. This condition 
is more common in women, and is usually the result of a severe 
shaking or other form of injury, or of the abdominal walls 
becoming lax as a sequel to abdominal distension, to emaciation 
or pregnancy, or to the effects of tight-lacing. The more extreme 
forms of movable kidney are dependent, generally, on anomaIie.s 
in the arrangement of the peritoneum, so that the organ has a 
partial mesentery; and to this condition, where the kidney can 
be moved freely from one part of the abdomen to another, the term 
floating kidney is applied. But more usually the organ is loose 
under the peritoneum, and not efficiently supported in its fatty bed. 
Movable kidney produces a variety of symptoms, such as pain in 
the loin and back, faintne.ss, nausea and vomiting — and the function 
of the organ may be .seriously interfered with, owing to the ureter 
becoming kinked. In this way hydronephrosis, or distension of 
the kidney with urine, may be produced. The return of blood 
through the renal vein may also be hindered, and temporary vascular 
engorgement of the kidney, with haematuria, may be produced. 

in some cases the movable kidney may be satisfactorily keja in 
its place by a pad and l>elt, but in other cases an operation has to be 
undertaken. This consists in exposing the kidney (generally the 
right) through an incision below the last rib, and fixing it m its 
proper position by several permanent sutures of silk or silkworm gut. 
The operation is neither difficult nor dangerous, and its results are 
excellent. 

Embolism. — The arrangement of the blood-vessels of the kidney 
is peculiarly favourable to the production of wedge-shaped areas of 
necrosis, the result of a blocking by clots. Sometimes the clot is 
detached from the interior of the heart, the effect being an arrest 
of the circulation in the part of the kidney supplied by the blocked 
artepr. In other cases, the plug is infective owing to the presence of 
septic micro-organisms, and this is likely to lead to the formation 
of small pyaemic abcesses. It is exceptional for the large branches 
of the renal artery to be blocked, so that the symptoms produced in 
the ordinary cases are only the temporary appearance of blood or 
albumen in the urine. Blocking of the main renal vessels as a result 
of disease of the walls of the vessels may lead to disorganization of 
the kidneys. Blocking of the veins, leading to extreme congestion 
of the kidney, also occurs. Tt is seen in cases of extreme weaknes.s 
and wasting, sometimes in septic conditions, as in puerperal pyaemia, 
where a clot, formetl first in one of the pelvic veins, may spread up 
the vena cava and secondarily block the renal veins. Thrombosis 
of the renal vein also occurs in malignant disease of the kidney and 
in certain forms of chronic Bright's disease. 
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Passive congestion of the kidneys occurs in heart-diseases and 
lung-diseases, where the return of venous blood is interfered with. 
It may also be produced by tumours pressing on tlic vena caNa. 
The engorged kidney.s become brownish red, enlarged and fibroid, 
and they secrete a scanty, high-coloured urine. 

Active congestion is produced by the excretion in the urine of such 
materials as turpentine and cantharides and the toxins of various 
diseases. These irritants produce engorgement and inffammation 
of the kidney, much as they would that of any other structures with 
which they come in contact. Renal disturbance is often the result 
of the excretion of microbic poisons. Extreme congestion of the 
kidneys may be produced by exposure to cold, owing to some 
intimate relationship existing between the cutaneous and the renal 
vessels, the constriction of the one being accompanied by the 
dilatation of the other. Infective diseases, such as typhoid fever, 

I pneumonia, scarlet fever, in fact, most acute specific diseases, 
produce during their height a temporary nephritis, not usually 
I followed by pennanenl alteration in the kidney; but some acute 
diseases cause a nephritis which may lay the foundation of permanent 
renal disease. This is most common as a result of scarlet fever. 

liright's disease is the term applied to certain varieties of acute 
and chronic inflammation of the kidney. Three forms arc usually 
recognized — acute, chronic and the granular or cirrhotic kidney. 
In the more common form of granular kidney the renal lesion is 
only part of a widespread affection involving the whole arterial 
system, and is not actually related to Bright's disease. Chronic 
Bright’s disease is soim?times the .sequel to acute Bright's di.sea.se, 
but in a great number of cases the malady is chronic from the 
beginning. The lesions of the kidney are probably produced by 
irritation of the kidney-structures owing to the excretion of toxic 
substances either ingested or formed in the body; it is thought by 
some that the malady may ari.se as a result of exposure to coltf. 
'I'he principal causes <)f Bright’s disease arc alcoholism, gout, preg- 
nancy and the action of such poisons as lead; it may also occur a.s a 
sequel to acute diseases, such as scarlet fever. Person.s following 
certain occupations are peculiarly liable to Bright's di.sease, e.g. 
t?ngineers who work in hot shops and pass out into the cold air 
scantily clothed; and painters, in whom the malady is dependent on 
the action of lead on the kidney. In the case of alcohol and lead 
the poison is ingc.9ted ; in the case of scarlet fever, pneumonia, and 
perhaps pregnancy, the toxic agent causing the renal affection is 
formed in the body. Jn Bright's disea.se all the elements of the 
kidney, the glomeruli, the tubular epithelium, and the interstitial 
tissue', arc affected. When the disease follows scarlet fever, the 
glomerular structures are mostly affected, the capsules being 
thickened by fibrous tissue, and the glomerular tuft compressed and 
atrophied. The epithelium of the convoluted tubules undergoes 
degeneration; coti.siderable quantities of it are shed, and form the 
well-known casts in the urine. The tubules become blocked by the 
epithelium, and distended with the pent-iq) urine; lhi.s is one cause 
of the increase in size that the kidneys unrlergo in certain forms of 
Bright's di.sease. The lesions in the tubules and in the glomeruli 
arc not generally uniform. The interstitial tissue is always affected, 
and exudation, proliferation and formation of fibrous tis.sue occur. 
In the granular and contracted kidney the lesion in the interstitial 
tissue reaches a high degree of development, little renal secreting 
tissue being left. Such tubules as remain are dilated, and the 
epithelium lining them is altered, the cells becoming hyaline and 
lasing their structure. The ve.ssels arc narrowed owing to thickening 
of the subendothclial layer, and the muscular coat undergoes hyper- 
trophic and fibroid changes, .so that the vessels are abnormally rigid. 
When the overgrowth of filu-ous tissue is considerable, the surface 
of the organ becomes uneven, and it is for this reason that the term 
granular kidney has been applied to the condition. In acute Bright's 
disea.se the kidney is increased in size and engorged with blood, the 
clianges de.scribe(l above being in active progre.ss. In the chronic 
form the kidney may be large or .small, and is usually white or 
mottled. If large, tlie cortex is thickened, pale and waxy, and the 
pyramids are congested; if .small, the fibrous change has advanced 
and the cortex is diminished. Bright's disease, both acute and 
chronic, is essentially a disease of the cortical secreting portion of 
the kidney. The true granular kidney, classified by some as a third 
variety, is usually part of a general arterial degeneration, the over- 
growth of fibrous tissue in the kidney and the lesions in the arteries 
being well marked. 

The principal degeneratioiis affecting the kidney are the fatty and 
the albuminoid. Fatty degeneration often reaches a high degree in 
alcoholics, where fatty degeneration of the heart and liver are also 
present. Albuminoid disease is frequently associated with some 
varieties of Bright's disease, and is also seen as a result of chronic 
bone disease, or of long-continued suppuration involving other parts 
of the body, or of syphilis. It is due to irritation of the kidney. s 
by toxic products. 

Growths of the Kidney. — The principal growths are tubercle, 
adenoma, sarcoma and carcinoma. In addition, fatty and fibrous 
growths, the nodules of glanders and the gummata of syphilis, may 
be mentioned. Tuberculous disease is sometimes primary; more 
frequently it is secondary to tubercle in other ifiortions of the genito- 
urinary apparatus. The genito-urinary tract may be infected by 
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tubercle in two ways; ascending , m which the priiuary lesion is in 
the testiclie» epididymis, or urinary bladder, the lesion traveOiiiig vp 
by the ureter or the lymphatics to the kidney; descending y where the 
tubercle baciUus reaches the kidney through the blood-vessels. In 
the latter case, miliaiy* tubercles, as scattered granules, are seen, 
especially in the cortex ot the kidney; the lesion is likely to be 
bilateral. In primary tuberculosis, and in ascending tuberculosis, 
the lesion is at hrst unilateral. Malignant disease of the kidney 
takes the form of sarcoma or caremoma. Sometimes it is dependent 
on the mahgnant growths starting in what are spoken of as '' adrenal 
rests " in the cortex of the kidney. Sarcoma is most often seen in 
the young; carcinoma in the middle-aged and elderly. Carcinoma 
may' be primary or secondary, but the kidney is not so prone to 
malignant disease as other organs, such as tlie stomach, bowel or liver. 

Cystic Kidneys. — Cysts may be single — sometimes of large sixe. 
Scattered small C 3 rsts are met with in chronic .Bright's disease and 
in granular contracted kidney, where the dilatation of tubules reacites 
a mgh degree. Certain growths, such as adenomata^ are liable to 
cystic degeneration, and cysts are also found in malignant disease. 
Finally, there is a rare condition of general cystic disease somewhat 
similar to the congenital affection. In this form the kidneys, greatly 
enlarged, consist of a congeries of cysts separated by the remains of 
renal tissue. 

Pafositic Affeclions, — The more common parasites affecting the 
kidney, or some other portion of the urinary tract, and causing 
disease, are hlaria, bilharzia and the cysticorcus form of the taenia 
echinococcus (hydatids). The presence of filo/ria in the thoracic 
duct and other lymph-channels may determine the presence of chyle 
in the urine, together with the ova and young forms of the hlaria, 
owing to the distension and rupture of a lymphatic vessel into some 
portion of the urinary tract. This is the common cause of chyluria 
in hot climates, but chyluria is occasionally seen in the United 
Kingdom without filaria. Bilharsiay especially in Egypt and South 
Africa, causes haematuria. The cysticercus form of the taenia 
echinococcus leads to the production of hydatid cysts in the kidney ; 
this organ, however, is not so often affected as the liver. 

Stone in the Kidney, — Calculi are frequently found in the kidney, 
oonsistmg usually of uric add, sometimes of oxalates, more rarely 
of phospttaites. Calculous disease of the bladder (q,v,) is generally 
the sequel to the formation of a stone in the kidney, which, passing 
down, becomes coated by the salts in the urine. CalcuH arc usually 
forrae<! in the pelvis of the kidney, and their formation is dependent 
either on the excessive amounts of uric acid, oxalic acid, <%c., in the 
urine, or on an alteration in the composition of this urine, such m 
increased acidity, or on uric acid or oxalate of limo being present in an 
abnormal amount. The foxmation of abnormal crystals is often due to 
the presence of some ccdloid, such as blood, mucus or albumen, in tlie 
secretion, modifying the cr^talKne form. Once a minute calculus 
has been formed, subsequent growth is highly probable, owing 
to the deposition on it of the urinary constituent mrming it. Calculi 
formed in the pelvis of the kidney may be single and may reach a 
very large size, forming, indeed, an actual cast of the mterior of 
the expfiinded kidney. At other times they are multiple and of 
varying size. They may give rise to no symptoms, or oh the other 
hand may cause clistre.ssing renal colic, es^i^ially when they are 
small and loose and are passed or are trying to be passed, Smous 
complications may result from the presence of a stone in the kidney, 
such as hydronephrosis, from the urinary secretion being pent up 
behind the obstruction, or complete suppression, which is ax^parently 
produced reflexiy through the nervous system. In such cases tlie 
surgical removal ol the stone is often followed by the restoration of 
the renal secretion. 

'fhe symptoms of renal calculus may be very slight, or they may 
be entirely absent if the stone is moulding itself into the interior of 
the kidney; but if the stone is movable, heavy and rough, it may 
cause great distress, especially during exercise. There will probably 
be blood in the urine; and there wUl be pain in the loin and thigh 
and down into the testicle. The testicle also may be drawn up by 
its suspensoiy muscle, and there may be irritability of the blaader. 
With stone in one kidne>^ the pains may be actually referred to the 
kidney of the other side. Getkerally , but not always, there is tender- 
ness in the loin. If the stone is composed of Ume it may throw a 
shadow on the R6ntgen plate, but other stones may give no shadow. 

Renal colic is the acute pain felt when a small stone is travelling 
down the ureter to the bladder. The pain is at times so acute t^t 
fomentations, morphia and hot baths fail to ease it, and nothing 
short of chloroform gives relief. 

For the operative treatment of rened calculus an incision is made a 
little below the last rib, and, the muscles having been traversed. 
Urn kidney is reached on the surface which is not covered by peri- 
toneum. Most likely the stone is then felt, so it is cut down upon 
and removed. If it is not discoverable on gently pinching the 
kidney between the finger and thumb, the kidney had better be 
opened in. tts convex border and explored by the finger. Often it 
has happened that when a man has presented most of the symptoms 
of renal calcuihis and has been operated on with a negative result 
as regards finding a stone, all the symptoms have tievcrdielefls 
dis a ppeared aa the direct result of the blank operation. 

Pysi^«^Inflaiiiunation of the pdvis of the Iddnev is generally 
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produced by the extension of gonorrhoeal or other septic inflamma- 
tion upwards from the bladder and lower urinary tract, or by the 
presence of stone or of tubercle in the pelvis of the kidney. Pyo- 
nephrosis, or distension of the kidney with pus, may result as a sequel 
to pyelitis or as a complication of hydronra^rosis; in many cases 
the inflammation spreads to the capsule of the kidney,, and leads 
to the formation of an abscess outside the kidney — a perinephfiiic 
abscess. In some cases a perincphritic abscess results from a septic 
plug in a blood-vessel of the kidney, or it may occur as the result 
of an iniuiy to the loose cellular tissue surrounding the kidney, 
without lesion of the kidney. 

Hydronephrosis y or distension of the kidney with j^t-up urine, 
results from obstruction of the ureter, although all cmatructions of 
the ureter are not folknved by it, calculous obstruction, as already 
noted, often causing complete suppression of urine. Obsti action of 
the ureter, causing hydronephrosis, is likely to be due to the impac- 
tion of a stone, or to pressure on the ureter from a tumoar in the 
pelvis — as, for instance, a cancer of the uterus — or to some abnoar- 
mality of the ureter. Sometiznes a kink of the ureter of a movable 
kidney causes hydronephrosis. The hydronephrosis produced by 
obstruction of the ureter may be intermittent; and when a cei:tain 
degree of distension is produced, cither as a result of the shifting of 
the calculus or of some other cause, the obstruction is tempori^y 
relieved in a great outflow of urine, and the urinary discharge is re- 
established. When the hydronephrosis has long existed the kidney 
is converted into a sac, the remams of the renal tissues being spread 
out as a thin layer. 

Ef/ecls on the Urine. — Dkieases of the kidney produce alterations 
in the composition of the urine ; either the proportion of the normal 
constituents being altered, or substances not normally present being 
excreted. In most diseases the quantity of urinary water is dimin- 
ished, especially in those in which the activity of the circulation Is 
impaired. There are diseases, however, more especially the granular 
kidney an<l certain forms of chronic Bright's disease, in which tlie 
quantity of urinai'y water is considerably increased, notwithstanding 
the profound anatomical changes that have occurred in. the kidney. 
There are two forms of suppression of Llic urine : one is obstructive 
suppression y seen where tlie ureter is blocked by stone or other 
morbid process; the other is non-obstructive suppressioHy which is 
apt to occur in advanced diseases cl the kidney. In other cases 
complete suppression may occur as the result of injuries to distant 
parts of the body, ats after severe surgical operations. In some 
diseases in which the quantity of urinary water excreted is normal, 
or even greater than normal, the efficiency of the renal activity is 
really dimlndshed, inasmuch as the urine contains few solids. In 
estimating the efficiency of the kidneywS, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the so-called " solid urine," that is to say, the quantity 
of solid matter daily excreted, as shown by the specific gravity of 
the urine. The nitrogenous constituents — urea, unc acid, creatinin, 
&c. — vary greatly in amount in different diseases. In moat renal 
diseases tlie quantities of these substances are diminished because 
of the physiological impairment oi the kidney. The chief abuotnial 
constituents oE the urine are serum-albumen, serum-gloibultn, albu- 
moaes (albumiiiuria), blood (haematuria), blood p^ment (haemo^ 
globinuria), pus (pyuria]!, chyle (chyluria) and pigments such as 
melanuria and urobilinuria. 

Effects on the Body at large. — These may be divided into the persis- 
tent and the intermittent or transitory. The most important 
persistent eflects produced by disease of the kidney are, first, 
nutritional changes leading to general ill health, wasting and 
cachexia; and, secondly, certain cardio- vascular phenomena, such 
as enlargement (hypotrophy) of the heart, and thickening of the* 
inner, and degeneration of the middle, coat of the smaller arteries. 
Amongst the intermittent or transitory effects are dropsy, &econdar\^ 
inflammations of certain organs and serous cavities, and uraiemia. 
Some of these effects are seen in every form of severe kidney disease, 
and uraemia may occur in any advanced kidney disease. Henal 
dropsy is chiefly seen in certain forms of Bright’s disease, and the 
cardiac and arterial changes are commonest in cases of granular or 
contr.Mrted kidney, but may be absent in other diseases which destroy 
the kidney tissue, such as hydroncplirosis. Uraemia is a toxic 
condition, and three varieties of it are recognized — the acute, the 
chronic and the latent. Many ol these effects are dependent upon 
the action of poisons retained in the body owing to the* deficient 
action of the kidneys. It is also probable that abnonnzl substances 
having a toxic action are produced as a result of a perverted meta- 
Ixilism. Uraemia is of toxic orimn, and it is probable that the 
dropsy of renal disease is due to fleets producea in the capillaries 
by the presence of abnormal substances in the blood. High arterial 
tension, cardiac hypertrophy and arterial degeneration may also 
be of toxic origin,, or they may be produced by an attempt oi the 
body to maintain an active circulation through the greatly dimin- 
ished amount of kidney tissue available. 

Rupture of the kidney may result from a kick or other direct injury. 
Vomiting axid collapse are likely to ensue, and most likely blood will 
appear in the urine, or a tumour composed oi blood and urine may 
form in the renal region. An incision made into the swelling from 
the loin may enable the surgeon to see the tom kidney. An attempt 
should be made to save the kidney by suturing and draining; unless 
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the damage is obviously past repair, the kidney should not be 
removed without giving nature a chance. (J . K. B. ; E. O.*) 

KIDWELLY {Cydweli), a decayed market>town and municipal 
borough of Carmartl^nshire, Wales, situated (as its name 
implies) near the junction of two streams, the Gwendraeth Fawr 
and the Gwendraeth Fach, a short distance from the shores of 
Carmarthen Bay, Pop. (1901), 2285. It has a station on the 
Great Western railway. The chief attraction of Kidwelly is its 
magnificent and well-preserved castle, one of the finest in South 
Wales, dating chiefly from the 13th century and admirably 
situated on a knoll above the Gwendraeth Fach. The parish 
church of St Mary, of the 14th century, possesses a lofty tower 
with a spire. The quiet little town has had a stirring history. It 
was a place of some importance when William de Londres, a 
companies of Fitz Hamon and his conquering knights, first 
erected a castle here, in 1135 Kidwelly was furiously attacked 
by Gwenllian, wife of Griffith up Rhys, prince of South Wales, 
and a battle, fought close to the town at a place still known as 
Maes Gwenllian, ended in the total defeat and subsequent exe- 
cution of the Welsh princess. lAter, the extensive lordship of 
Kidwelly became the property through marriage of Henry, earl of 
Lancaster, and to this circumstance is due the exclusive juris- 
diction of the town. Kidwelly received its first charter of 
incorporation from Henry VI. ; its present charter dating 
from i6t8 . Tlie decline of Kidwelly is due to the accumula- 
tion of sand al the mouth of the river, and to the oonsecjiient 
prosperity of the neighbouring Llanelly. 

KIEF, Kef or Keif (a colloquial form of the Arabic kaif, 
pleasure or enjoyment), the state of drowsy contentment pro- 
diiced by the use of narcotics. To “ do kef,” or to ” make kef,” 
is to pass the time in such a state. The word is used in northern 
Africa, especially in Morocco, for the drug used for the purpose. 

KIEL, the chief naval port of CJermany on the Baltic, a town 
of the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein. Pop. (1900), 
107)93^^; including the incorporated suburbs. 

It is beautifully situated at the southern end on the Kieler 
Busen (bay or harbour of Kiel), 70 m. by rail N. from Hamburg. 
It consists of a somewhat cramped old town, lying between the 
harbour and a sheet of water called Kleiner Kiel, and a better 
built and more spacious new town, which has l>een increased 
by the incorporation of the garden suburbs of Brunswick and 
Diistembrook. In the old town stands the palace, built in the 
13th century, enlarged in the i8th and restored after a fire in 
1838. It was once the seat of the dukes of Holstein-Gottorp, 
who resided here from 1721 to 1773, and became the residence 
of Prince Henry of Prussia. Other buildings are the church of 
St Nicholas (restored in 1877-1884), dating from 1240, with a 
lofty steeple; the old town-hall on the market square; the church 
of the Holy Ghost; three fine modem churches, those of St James, 
of St Jurgen and of St Ansgar ; and the theatre. Fartlier to the 
north and facing the bay is the university, founded in 1665 by 
Christian Albert, duke of Schleswig, and named after him 
” Christian Albertina.” The new buildings were erected in 
1876, and connec:ted with them are a library of 240,000 volumes, 
a zoological museum, a hospital, a botanical garden and a school 
of forestry. The university, which is celebrated as a medical 
school, is attended by nearly 1000 students, and has a teaching 
staff of over 100 professors and dazents. Among other scientific 
and educational institutions are the Schleswig-Holstein museum 
of national antiquities in the old university buildings, the 
Thaulow museum (rich in Schleswig-Holstein wood-carving of 
the 16th and 17th centuries), the naval academy, the naval 
school and the school for engineers. 

The pride of Kiel is its magnificent harbour, which has a 
comparatively uniform depth of water, averaging 40 ft., and dose 
to the shores 20 ft. Its length is 1 1 m. and its breadth varies from 
i m. at Hjc soiithcm end to 4} m. at the mouth. Its defences, 
which include two forts on the west and four on the east side, 
all situated about 5 m. from the head of the harbour at the 
place (Friedrichsort) w^hcre its shores approach one another, 
make it a place of great strategic strength. The imperial docks 
(five in all) and ship-building yards are on the east side facing 
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the town, betwein Gaarden and Ellerbeck, and comprise basins 
capable of containing the lurge.st war-ships afloat. The imperial 
yard employs 700c hands, and another 7000 are employed in 
two large private ship-building works, the Germania (Krupp's) 
and Howalds'. The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, commonly called 
the Kiel Canal, connecting the Baltic with the North Sea at 
Brunsbiittel, has its eastern entrance at Wik, 14 m. N. of Kiel 
(see Geemany : Waterways), The town and adjacent villages, 
e.g, Wik, Heikendorf and Lalx)e, arc resorted to for sea-bathing, 
and in June of each year a regatta, attended by yachts from all 
countries, is held. This Kieler Woche is one of the principal 
social events in Germany, and corresponds to the “ Cowes 
w^k ” in England. Kiel is connected by day and night services 
with Korscir in Denmark by express passenger boats. The 
harbour yields sprats which are in great repute. The principal 
industries are those connected with the imperial navy and ship- 
building, but embrace also flour-mills, oil-works, iron-foundries, 
printing-works, saw-mills, breweries, brick-works, soap-making 
and fish-curing. There is an important trade in coal, timber, 
cereals, fish, butter and cheese. 

The name of Kiel appears a$ early as the loth century in the 
form Kyi (probably from the Anglo-Saxon Kille a safe place 
for ships). Kiel is mentioned as a city in the next century; in 
12^2 it received the Liibeck rights; in the 14th century it 
acquired various trading privileges, having in 1284 entered the 
Hanseatic League. In recent times Kiel has been assexiated 
with the peace concluded in January 1814 between Great 
Britain, Denmark and Sweden, by whi('h Norway was ceded to 
Sweden. In 1773 Kiel became part of Denmark, and in 1866 
it passed with the rest of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia. Since 
being made a great naval arsenal, Kiel has rapidly developed 
in prosperity and population. 

Sec Prahl, Chronika der Siadt Kiel (Kiel, 1856); Erichsen, Topo- 
crap hie des Landkreises Kiel (Kiel, i8()8); II. Eckardt, Alt- Kiel in 
Wort und Bild (Kiel, 1899) ; P, Hasse, Das Kieler Siodtbuch^ ta(>4^ 
ia8<) (ICicl, 1875); Das i&Ueste Kieler Hentebuek 1487, edited 

by C. Keuter (Kiel, 1893) ; Das zweite Kieler Rentebuch 1487^ 
edited by M. Stern (Kiel, 1904) ; and the Mitteilungen der Cesellschaft 
far Kieler Stadtgeschichte (Kiel, 1877, 1904). 

KIELGE9 a government in the south-west of Russian Poland, 
surrounded hy the governments of Piotrkow and Radom and by 
Austrian Galicia. Area, 3896 sq. m. Its surface is an elevated 
plateau 800 to 1000 ft. in altitude, intersected in the north-east 
by a range of hills reaching 1350 ft. and deeply trenched in the 
south. It is drained by the Vistula on its south-east border, 
and by its tributaries, the Nida and the Pilica, which have a very 
rapid fall and give rise to inundations. Silurian and Devonian 
quartzites, dolomite, limestones and .sandstones prevail in the 
north, and contain rich iron ores, lead and copper ores. Carbon- 
! iferous deposits containing rich coal seams occur chiefly in the 
I south, and extend into the government of Piotrkow. Permian 
limestones and sandstones exist in the south. The Triassic 
deposits contain very rich zinc ores of considerable thickness 
and lead. The Jurassic deposits consist of iron-clays and lime- 
stones, containing large caves. The Cretaceous deposits yield 
gypsum, chalk and sulphur. White and black marble are also 
extracted. The soil is of great variety and fertile in parts, but 
owing to the proximity of the Carpathian.^, the climate is more 
severe than might be expected. Rye, wheat, oats, barley and 
buckwheat are grown; modern intensive culture is spreading, 
and land fetches high prices, the more so as the peasants’ allot- 
ments were small at the outset and are steadily decreasing. 
O^t of a total of 2,193,300 acres suitable for cultivation 53*4 % 
are actually cultivated. Grain is exported. Gardening is a 
thriving industry in the south ; beet is grown for sugar in the 
south-ea.st. Industries are considerably developed : zinc ores 
are extracted, as well as some iron and a little sulphur. Tiles, 
metallic goods, leather, timber goods and flour are the chief 
products of the manufactures. Pop. (1897), 765,212, for the 
most part Poles, with 11 % Jews; (1906, estimated), 910,900. 
By religion 88 % of the people are Roman Catholics, Kielce is 
divided into seven districts, the chief towns <rf which, with 
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populations in 1897, are Kielce (y.v.), Jedr2ejow(Russ. Andreyev, 
5010), Miechovv (4156), Olkusz (349O, Pinczdw (8095), Stopnica. 
(4659) and \A^Ioszczowa (23,065). 

KII3LCE, a town of Russian Poland, capital of the above 
government, 152 m. by rail S. of Warsaw, situated in a picturesque 
hilly country. Pop. (1890), 12,775; (1807), 23,189. It has a castle, 
built in 1638 and for some time inhabited by Charles XII.; 
it was renowmed for its portrait gallery and the library of 
Zaluski, which was taken to St Petersburg. The squares and 
boulevards are lined with handsome modem buildings. The 
principal factories are hemp-spinning, (’otton-printing and cement 
works. The towm was founded in 1 1 73 by a bishop of Cracow. 
In the 16th century it was famous for its copper mines, but they 
are no longer worked. 

KlEPERT^i HEINRICH (1818-1899), German geographer, was 
born at Berlin on the 31st of July 1818. He was educated at 
the university there, studying especially history, philology and 
geography. In 1840-1846, in collaborat.ion with Karl Ritter, 
he issued liis first work, Alins von Hellas imd den hellenischen 
Kolonien, which hrougdit Jiim at once into eminence in the 
sphere of ancient historical cartography. Jn 1848 his Historisch- 
geographischer Allas der alten Welt appeared, and in 1854 the 
first (Edition of the Atlas antiquus, w'hich has ol)tained very 
wide recognition, being issued in English, French Russian, 
Dutch and Italian. In 1894 Kiepert produt’ed the first part j 
of a larger atlas of the ancient world under the title Formae 
orhis antiqui] his valuable maps in Corpus inseriptionum 
latinartwi must also be iiientioned. In 1877-1878 his Lehrbuch 
der alien Geographie vvas published, and in 1879 Leitjadcn der 
alien Geographic, which was translated into English (A Manual 
of Ancient Geography^ 1881) and into French. Among Kiepert’s 
general works one of the most important was the excellent 
Seuer Handatlas uher alle Teile der (1855 et seq.), and he 
also compiled a large Jiumber of special and educational maps, 
Asia Minor was an area in which he took particular interest. 
He visited it four times in 1841 -1888; and his first map (1843- 
1846), together with his Karte des osmanischen Reiches in Asien 
(1844 and 1869), formed the highest authority for the geography 
of the region. Kiepert was professor of geography in the 
university of Berlin from 1854. He died at Berlin on the 21st 
of April 1899. He left unpublished considerable material in 
various departments of his work, and with the assistance of 
this his son Richard (b. 1846),. who followed his father^s career, 
was enabled to issue a map of Asia Minor in 24 sheets, on a scale 
of 1 : 400,000 (1902 et seq.), and to carry on the issue of Formae 
orhis antiqui, 

KIERKEGAARD, SOREN AABY (1813 1855), Danish philo- 
sopher, the seventh child of a Jutland hosier, was born in Copen- 
hagen on the 5th of Mh}’ 1813. As a boy he was delicate, 
precocious and morbid in temperament. He studied theology 
at the university of Copenhagen, where he graduated in 1840 
with a treatise On Irony, For two y<;ars he travelled in 
Germany, and in 1842 settled finally in Copenhagen, where he 
died on the iith of November 1855. He had lived in studious 
retirement, subject to physical suffering and mental depression. 
His first volume, Papers of a Still Living Man (1838), a charac- 
terization of Hans Andersen, was a failure, and he was for some 
time unnoticed. In 1843 he pul)lished Eaten — Eller {Either or) 
(4th ed., 1878), the work on which his reputation mainly rests; 
it is a discussion of the ethical and aesthetic ideas of life. In 
his last years he carried on a feveri.sh agitation against the 
theology and prac;tice of the state chun’h, on the ground that 
religion is for the individual soul, and is to be separated abso- 
lutely from the state and the world. In general his philosophy 
was a reaction against the speculative thinkers — Steffens (q.v.), 
Niels Treschow (1751-1833) and Frederik Christian Sibhern 
(1785-1872); it was based on the absolute dualism of Faith and 
Knowledge. His chief follower was Rasmus Nielsen (1809-1884) 
and he was opposed by Georg Brandes, who wrote a brilliant 
account of his life and works. As a dialectician he has been 
descril)ed as little inferior to Plato, and his influence on the 
literature of Denmark is considerable both in style and in matter. 


To him Ibsen owed his character Brand in the drama of that 
name. 

^ See his posthumous autobiographical sketch, Syn&punktei for min 
Forfattervirksomhed (“ Standpoint of ray Literary Work'j; Georg 
Brandes, Suren Kierkegaard (Copenhagen, 1877); A. Barthold, 
Noten su K/s Lebensgeschichte (Halle, 1876), Die Bedeutung der 
dsthetischen Schriften S, Kierkegaarde (Halle, 1879) and S, K,'s 
I Personlichkeit in ihrer Verwirklichung der Ideate (Giitersloh, 188O) ; 
K. Petersen, .S'. K.’s Christendoms! or hyndelae (Christiania, 1877). 
For Kierkegaard's relation to recent Danish thought, see HOffding s 
^ Archiv fUr Gcschichte der Philosophic (1888), vol. ii. 

KIEV, Ktkff, or Kiyeff, a government of south-western 
Russia, conterminous with those of Minsk, Poltava, Chernigov, 
Podolia, Kherson and Volhynia; area, 19,686 sq. m. It 
represents a deeply trenched plateau, 600 to 800 ft. in altitude, 
reaching 950 to 1050 ft. in the west, assuming a steep character 
in the middle, and sloping gently northwards to the nmrshy 
regions of the Pripet, while on the east it falls abruptly to the 
valley of the Dnieper, which lies only 250 to 300 ft. above the 
sea. General A. Tillo has shown that neither geologically nor 
tectonically can “ spurs of the Carpathians penetrate into 
Kiev. Many useful minerals are extracted, such as granites, 
gabbro, labradoritcs of a rare beauty, syenites and gneiss, 
marble, grinding stone.s, pottery clay phosphorites, iron ore 
and mineral colours. Towards the southern and central parts 
the surface is covered by deep rich “ black earth. Nearly the 
whole of the government belongs to the basin of the Dnieper, 
that river forming part of its eastern boundary. In the south- 
west are a few small tributaries of the Bug. Besides the Dnieper 
the only navigable stream is its confluent the Pripet. The 
climate is more moderate than in middle Russia, the average 
temperatures at the city of Kiev being'— year, 44*5 ’; January, 
21"; July, 68'; yearly rainfall, 22 inches. The low'lands of 
the north are covered with woods; they have the flora of 
the Polycsic. or marsh}' woodlands of Minsk, and are peopled 
with animals belonging to higher latitudes.^ The population, 
which was 2,017,262 in 1863, reached 3,575,457 in 1897, of whom 

I, 791,503 were women, and 1^7,878 fived in town.s ; and in 
1904 it reached 4,042 526, of whom 2,030,744 were women. 
The estimated population in 1906 was 4,206,100. In 1897 there 
were 2,738,977 Orthodox Greeks, 14,888 Nonconformists, 91,821 
Roman Catholics, 423,875 Jews, and 6820 Protestants. 

No less tlian 41 % of the land is in large holdings, and 45% 
belong.s to the pea.sants. Out of an area of 12,600,000 ai:re,s, 

II, 100,000 acres are available for cultivation, 4,758,000 acres 
are under crops, 650,000 acres under meadows, and 1,880,000 
acres under woods. A!)out 290,000 acres are under beetroot, 
for .sugar. The crops principally grown are wheat, rye, oats, 
millet, barley and buckwheat, with, in smaller quantities, 
hemp, flax, vegetables, fruit and tobacco. Camels have been 
used for agricultural work. Bee-keeping and gardening are 
general. The cliief factories are sugar works and distilleries. 
The former produce 850,000 to 1,150,000 tons of sugar and 
over 50,000 Ions of molasses annually. The factories include 
machinery works and iron foundries, tanneries, steam flour- 
mills, petroleum refineries and tobacco factories. Two main 
railways, starting from Kiev and Cherkasy respectively, cross 
the government from N.E. to S.W., and two lines traverse its 
southern part from N.VV. to S.E,, parallel to the Dnieper. 
Steamers ply on the Dnieper and some of its tributaries. Wheat, 
rye, oats, barley and flour are exported. There are two great 
fairs, at Kiev and Berdichev respectively, and many of minor 
importance. Trade is very brisk, the river traffic alone being 
valued at over one million sterling annually. The government is 
divided into twelve districts. The chief town is Kiev {q.v,), and the 
district towns, with their populations in 1897, Berdichev (53,728), 
Cherkasy (29,619), Chiginn (9870), Kanev (8892), I-ipovets 
(6068), Radomysl (11,154), Skvira (16,265), Tarashcha (11,452), 
Umah (28,628), Vasilkov (17,824) and Zvenigorodka (16,972). 

The plains on the Dnieper have been inhabited since probably 
the Palaeolithic period, and the burial-grounds used since the 

' Schmahlhaasen's Flora of South-West Russia (Kiev, 1886) 
contains a good description of the flora of the province. 
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Stone Age. The burial mounds {kutgans) of both the Scythians 
and the Slavs, traces of old forts (gorodishche), stone statues, and 
more recent caves offer abundant material for anthropological 
and ethnographical stud^. 

KIEV» a city of Russia, capital of the above government, on 
the right or west bank of the Dnieper, in 50' 27' 12" N. and 
30" 30' 18'' E., 628 m, by rail S.W. of Moscow and 406 m, by rail 
N.N.E. of Odessa. The site of the greater part of the town 
consists of hills or bluffs separated by ravines and hollows, the 
elevation of the central portions being about 300 ft. above the 
ordinary level of the Dnieper. On the opposite side of the river 
the country spreads out low and level like a sea. Having 
received all its important tributaries, the Dnieper is here a broad 
(400 to 580 yds.) and navigable stream; but as it approaches the 
town it divides into two arms and forms a low grassy island 
of considerable extent called Tukhanov, During the spring 
floods there is a rise of 16 or even 20 ft., and not only the island 
but the country along the left bank and the lower grounds on the 
right bank arc laid under water. The bed of the river is sandy 
and shifting, and it is only by costly engineering works that the 
main stream has been kept from returning to the more eastern 
channel, along which it formerly flowed, Opposite the southern 
part of the town, where the currents have again united, the 
river is crossed by a suspension bridge, which at the time of its 
erection (1848-1853) was the largest enterprise of the kind in 
Europe. It is about half a mile in length and 52I ft. in breadth, 
and the four principal spans are each 440 ft. The bridge was 
designed by Vignoles, and cost al)out ^^400, 000. Steamers ply 
in summer to Kremcnchug, Ekaterinoslav, Mogilev, Pinsk and 
Chernigov. Altogether Kiev is one of the most beautiful cities 
in Russia, and the vicinity too is picturesque. 

Until 1837 town proper consisted of the Old Town, 
Pechersk and Podol; but in that year three districts were 
added, and in 1879 the limits were extended to include Kurc- 
nevka, Lukyanovka, Shulyavka and Solomenka. The admini- 
strative area of the town is 13,500 acres. 

The Old Town, or Old Kiev quarter (Starokievskaya Chast), 
occupies the highest of the range of hills, Ileve the houses arc 
most closely built, and stone structures most abundant. In 
some of the principal streets are buildings of three to five 
storeys, a comparatively rare thing in Russia, indeed in the 
main street (Kreshchatik) fine structures have been erected 
since 1896. In the nth centurx the area was enclosed by 
earthen ramparts, with bastions and gateways; but of these 
the only surviving remnant is the Golden Gate. In the centre 
of the Old Town stands the cathedral of St Sophia, the oldest 
cathedral in the Russian empire. Its external walls are of a 
pale green and white colour, and it has ten cupolas, four spangled 
with stars and six surmounted each with a cross. The golden 
cupola of the four-, storeyed campanile is visible for many miles 
across the steppes. The statement frequently made that the 
church was a copy of St Sophia^s in Constantinople has been 
shown to be a mi, stake. The building measures in length 177 ft., 
while its breadth is 118 ft. But though the plan shows no 
imitation of the great Byzantine church, the decorations of the 
interior (mosaics, frescoes, &c.) do indicate direct Byzantine 
influence. During the occupation of the church by the Uniats 
or United Greek Church in the 17th century these were covered 
with whitewash, and were only discovered in 1842, after which 
the cathedral was internally restored; but the chapel of the 
Three Pontiffs has been left untouched to show how carefully 
the old style has been preserved or copied. Among the mosaics 
is a colossal representation of the Virgin, 15 ft. in height, wliich, 
like the so-called “ indestructible wall in which it is inlaid, 
dates from the time (1019-1054) of Prince Yaroslav. This prince 
founded the church in 1037 in gratitude for his victory over the 
Petchenegs, a Turkish race then settled in the Dnieper valley. 
His sarcophagus, curiously sculptured with palms, fishes, &c., 
is preserved. The church of St Andrew the Apostle occupies 
the spot where, according to Russian tradition, that apostle 
stood when as yet Kiev was not, and declared that the hill 
would become the site of a great city. The present building, 


in florid rococo style, dates from 1744-1767. The church of the 
Tithes, rebuilt in 1828-1842, was founded in the close of the loth 
century by Prin(!e Vladimir in honour of two martyrs whom 
he had put to death; and the monastery of St Michael (or of 
the Golden Heads— ^so called from the fifteen gilded cupolas 
of the original church) claims to have been built in 1108 by 
Sv}^atopolk II., and was restored in 1655 by the Cossack chieftain 
Bogdan Chmielnicki. On a plateau above the river, the favour- 
ite promenade of the citizens, stands the Vladimir monument 
(1853) in bronze. In this quarter, some distance back from the 
river, is the new and richly decorated Vladimir cathedral (1862- 
1896), in the Byzantine style, distinguished for the beauty and 
richness of its paintings. 

Until 1820 the south-eastern district of Pechersk was the 
industrial and commercial quarter; but it has been greatly 
altered in carrying out fortifications commenced in that year 
by Tsar Nicholas I. Most of the houses are small and old- 
fashioned. The monastery — the Kievo-Pecherskaya — is the 
chief establi,shment of its kind in Russia; it is visited every 
year by about 250,000 pilgrims. Of its ten or twelve conventual 
churches the chief is that of the Assumption, 7 'herc are four 
distinct quarters in the monastery, each under a superior, 
subject to the archimandrite : the ],aura proper or New Monas- 
tery, that of the Infirmary, and those of the Nearer and the 
Further Caves. These caves or catacombs are the most striking 
characteristic of the place; the name Pechersk, indeed, is con* 
nected with the Russian peskekera, a cave.” The first series 
of caves, dedicated to St Anthony, contains eighty saints’ 
tombs; the second, dedicated to St Theodosius, a saint greatly 
venerated in Russia, about forty-five. The bodies were formerly 
exposed to view; but the pilgrims who now pa,ss through the 
galleries see nothing but the draperies and the inscriptions. 
Among the more notable names are those of Nestor the chroni- 
cler, and Iliya of Murom, the Old (ossack of the Russian epics. 
The foundation of the monastery is ascribed to two saints of 
the iith century — Anthony and Ililarion, the latter metropolitan 
of Kiev. By the middle of the 12th century it had become 
wealtliy and beautiful. Completely ruined by the Mongol 
prince Batu in 1240, it remained deserted for more than two 
centuries. Prince Simeon Oblkovich was the first to begin the 
restoration. A conflagration laid the buildings waste in 1716, 
and their present aspc(’t is largely due to Peter the Great. The 
cathedral of the Assumption, with seven gilded cupolas, wa,s 
dedicated in 1089, destro>'ed by the Mongols in 1240, and 
restored in 1729; the wall-paintings of the interior are by 
V. Vereshchagin. The monastery contains a school of picture* 
makers of ancient origin, whose productions are widely 
diffused throughout the empire, and a printing press, from 
which have issued liturgical and religious works, the oldest 
known examples bearing the date 1616. U possesses a wonder- 
working ikon or image ol the “ Death of the Virgin,” said to 
have been brought from (Constantinople in T073, and the second 
highest bell-tower in Russia. 

The Podol ejuarter lies on tlie low ground at the fool of the 
bluffs. It is the industrial and trading quarter of the city, 
and the seat of the great fair of the “ Contracts,” the transference 
of which from Dubno in 1797 largely stimulated the commercial 
prosperity of Kiev. 'I'he present regular arrangement of its 
streets arose after the great fire of 1811. IJpki tlistrict (from 
the lipki or lime trees, destroyed in 1833) is of recent origin, 
and is mainly inhabited by the well-to-do classes. It is some 
times called the palace quarter, from the royal palace erected 
betv/een 1868 and 1870, on the site of the older structure datings 
from the time of Tsaril.sa Elizabeth. Gardens and parks 
abound; the palace garden is exceptionally fine, and in the same 
neighbourhood are the public gardens with the place of amuse- 
ment known as the (Chateau des Fleurs. 

In the New Buildings, or the Lvbed quarter, arc the university 
and the botanical gardens. The Pioskaya Chast (Flat quarter) 
or Obolon contains the lunatic asylum; the Lukyanovka Chast, 
the penitentiary and the camp and barracks ; and the Bulvar- 
naya Chast, the military gymnasium of St Vladimir and the 
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raflway station. The educational and scientific institutions of 
Kiev rank next to those of the two capitals. Its university, 
remowd from Vilna to Kiev in 1834, has aV)Out 2500 students, 
and is well provided with observatories, laboratories, libraries 
and museums ; five scientific societies and two societies for 
aid to poor students are attached to it. There arc, besides, a 
theological academy, founded in 1615; ^ society of church 
archa^logy, which possesses a musenm built in 1900, very rich 
in old ikons, crosses, &c., both Russian and Oriental; an 
imperial academy of music: univer.sity courses for ladies; a 
polytechnic, with 1300 students — the building was completed 
m 1900 and stands on the other side of Old Kiev, away from 
the river. Of the learned societies the more important are the 
medical (1840), the naturalists’ (1869), the juridical (1876), the 
liistorical of Nestor the Chronicler (1872), the horticultural 
(1875), dramatic (1879), the archaeological commission 

(1843), and the society of church archaeology. 

Kiev is the principal centre for the sugar industry of Russia, 
as well as for the general trade of the region. Its Stryeten.skaya 
fair is important. More than twenty caves were discovered on 
the slope of a hill (Kirilov Street), and one of them, excavated 
in 1876, proved to have belonged to neolithic troglodytes. 
Numerous graves, both from the pagan and the Christian 
peritxis, the latter containing more than 2000 skeletons, with 
a great number of small articles, were discovered in the same 
year in the same neighbourhood. Many colonial Roman coins 
of the 3rd and 4th centuries, and silver dirhems^ stamped at 
Samarkand, Balkh, Merv", &c., were also found in 1869. 

In 1862 the population of Kiev was returned as 70,341; 
in 1874 the total was given as 127,251; and in 1902 as 3x9,000. 
This includes 20,000 Poles and 12,000 Jews. Kiev is the head- 
<]uarters of the IX. Army Corps, and of a metropolitan of the 
Orthodox Greek Church. 

The history of Kiev cannot be satisfactorily separated from that 
of Russia. According to Nestor's legend it was founded in 864 by 
three brothers, Kiy, Shchek and Khoriv, and after their deaths tlie 
principality was seized by two Varangians (Scandinavians), Askold 
and Dir, follower.s of Rurik, also in Rurik's successor Oleg 

conquered Kie\' in 882 and made it the chief town of his principality^. 
It was in the waters of the Dnieper opposite the town that Prince 
Vladimir, the first saint of the Russian church, caused liis people 
to be baptized (088), aud Kiev became the seat of the first Christian 
church, of the first Christian school, and of the first library in 
Russia. For three hundre<l and seventy-six y>ears it was an indepen- 
dent Russian city; fox eighty years (1240-1320) it was subject to the 
MougoLs; for two hundred aiid forty-nine years (1330-1569) it be- 
longed to the Lithuanian i)riijcjpalily; and for eighty-five years to 
Pffiand (1569-1654). it was finally united to the Rvi.ssian empire 
in 1686. The city was devastated by the khan of the Crimea in 
1483. The Magdeburg rights, which the city enjoyed from 1516, 
were alx>lished in 1835, and the ordinary form of town government 
inmxlucecl; and in 1840 it was made subject to the common civil 
law of the empire. 

The Russian literature concerning Kiev is voluminous. Its 
lnl)liography will be fcmncl in the Russian Geographical Dictionary 
of Semenov, and in the Russian Encyclopaedic Dictionary, pub- 
lished by Brockhaus and Efron (vol. xv., 1895). Among recent 
publications are ; Rambaud's La Rnssie d pique (Paris, 1876); 
Avenarius, Kniga 0 Kievskikh Bogaiuiryakh (St Petersburg, 1876), 
dealing with the early Kiev heroes; Zakrevski, Opisanie Kieva (1868) ; 
the materials issued by the commission for the investigation of the 
ancient records of tlie city; Taranovskiy, Gorod Kiev (Kiev, 1881); 
De Baye, Kiev, la mhe aes villes russes (Paris, 1896): Goetz, Das 
Kiewer Jidhlenkloster ah Kulturzentrum des Vormongolischen Ruse- 
lands (Passau, X 904 )' See also Count Bobrinsky, Kurgans of Smiela 
(1897); and N. Byelyashevsky, The Mints of Kiev* 

(P.A. K.; J.T. Be.) 

KlLBARCHAIf, a burgh of barony of Renfrewshire, Scotland, 

I m. from Milliken station on the Glasgow & South- 
Western railway, 13 m. W. by S. of Glasgow. Pop, (1901), 
2886. The public J^iildings include a hall, library and masonic 
lodge (dating ftom 1784). There is abo a park. In a niche in 
the town steeple (erect^ in 1755) statue of the famous 
piper, who died about the beginning of the i7tb century and is 
commemorated in the elegy on ** The Ule and Death of Habbie 
Simson, Piper <A Eill^rchan Ity Robert SempdJl of Beltrees 
(1595-1665). The chief industries are manufactures of linen 
(introdoced in 1739 and dating the rise of the prosperity of the 


town), cotton, silks and ** Paisley ’’ shawls, and calico-printing, 
besides quarries, coal and iron mines in the neighbourhood., 
Two miles south-west is a great rock of greenstone called Clocho- 
derrick, 12 ft. in height, 22 ft. in lengtl^ and 17 ft. in breadth. 
About 2 m. north-west on Gryfe Water, lies Bridge of Weir (pop. 
2242)., the industries of which comprise tanning, currying, 
calico-printing, thread-making and wood-turning. It has a 
station on the Glasgow & South-Western railway. Immediately 
to the south-west of Bridge of Weir are the ruins of RanfurJy 
Castle, the ancient seat of the Knoxes. Sir John de Knocks 
(fi^ 1422) is supposed to have been the great-grandfather of 
John Knox; and Andrew Knox (1559-1633), one of the most 
distinguished members of the family, was successively bishop 
of the Isles, abbot of Icolmkill (Iona), and bishop of Kaphoe. 
About 4 m. N.W. of Bridge of Weir lies the holiday resort of 
Kilmalcolm (pronounced Kilmacome ; pop. 2220), with a 
station on the Glasgow & South-Western railway. It has 
a golf-course, public park and hydropathic establishment. 
Se\^al charitable invStitutions have t^en built in and near the 
town, amongst them the well-known Quarrier’s Orphan Homes 
of Scotland. 

KILBIRNIE, a town in nortli Ayrshire, Scotland, on the 
Garnock, 20^ m, S.W. of Glasgow, with stations on the Glasgow 
& South-Western and the Caledonian railways. Pop. (1901), 
4571. The industries include flax-spinning, rope works, 
engineering works, and manufactures of linen tlireaid, wincey, 
flannels and fishing-nets, and there are iron and steel works and 
coal mines in the vicinity. The parish church is of historical 
interest, most of the building dating from the Reformation. 
In tlie churchyard are the recumbent ^igies of Captain Thomas 
Crawford of Jordanhill (d. 1603), who in 1575 effect^ the surprise 
of Dumbarton Castle, and his lady. Near KiU^imie Place, a 
modem mansion, are the ruins of Kilbiraie Castle, on ancient 
seat of the earls of Crawford, destroyed by fire in 1757. About 
1 m. E. is Kilblmie Loch, z-^ m. long. 

KILBRIDE, WEST, a town on the coast of Ayrshire, Scotland, 
near the mouth of Kilbride Bum, 4 m. N.N.W. of Ardrossan 
35i[ m. S.W. of Glasgow by the Glasgow & South-Western 
railway. Pop. (1901), 23x5. It has been growing in rejjjute 
as a health resort; the only considerable industry is weaving. 
In the neighbourhood are the ruins of Law Castle, Crosbie 
Castle and Portincross Castle, the last, dating from the 13th 
century, said to be a scat of the Stuart kings. Farland Head, 
with cliffs 300 ft. high, lies 2 m. W. by N . ; and the inland countr}^ 
is hilly, one point, Kaim Hill, being 1270 ft. above sea-level. 

KILDARE, a county of Ireland in the province of Leinster, 
bounded W. by Queen’s County and King’s County, N. by Meath, 
E. by Dublin and Wicklow, and S. by Carlow. The area is 
418496 acres or about 654 sq. m» The greater part of Kildare 
belongs to the great central plain of Ireland. In the east of the 
county this plain is bounded by the foot-hills of the mountains 
of Dublin and Wicklow; in the centre it is interrupted by an 
elevated plateau terminated on the south by the hills of Dun- 
murry, and on the north by the Hill of Allen (300 ft.), which rises 
abruptly from the Bog of Allen. The principal rivers are tl4C 
Boyne, which with its tributary the Blackwatcr rises in the north 
part of the county, but soon passes into Meath; the Barrow, 
which forms the boundary of Kildare with Queen’s County, and 
rec-eives the Greese and the Lane shortly after entering Kildare; 
the Lesser Barrow, which flows southward from the Bi^ of Alien 
to near Kathangan; and the Lifley, which enters the county near 
Ballymore Eustace, and flowing north-west and then north-east 
quits it at Leixlip, having received the Morrel between Celbridge 
and Clone, and (the Ryewater at Leixlip. Trout are taken in 
the upper waters, and there are salmon reaches near LeixUp. 

Geology,^The greater part of the county is formed of typical 
grey Carboniferous limestone, well seen in the flat land ahout 
Clone. The natural steps at the Salmon Falls at leixlip areiormed 
from similar strata. Along the eouth-fiaat the broken ground of 
Silurian shales forms the higher country, rising towards the Leinster 
chain. The granite core of the latter, with its margin of mica-schist 

S roduoed by the metamorphism of the SUorian beds, appears in 
36 south round Caatledermot. A parallel ridge of Sihman :rocki^ 
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including an interesting series of basic lavas, rises from the plain 
north oflCildare town (liill of Allen and Chair of Kildare), with some 
Old Red Sandstone on its flanks. The limestone in this ridge is 
rich in fossils of Hala age, and has been compared with that at Port* 
rane in county Dublin. The low jwound is diversified by takers 
and masses of glacial gravel, notably at the dry sandy plateau 
of the Curragh; but in part it retains sufQcicnt moisture to give rise 
to extensive bogs. The LifTey, which comes down as a mountain- 
stream in the Silurian area, forming a picturesque fall in the gorge 
fxf Polls^^uca, wanders through the limestone region between low 
banks as a true rivei* of the plain. 

Climate and Industries . — Owing to a considerable degree to the 
large extent of bog, the climate of the northern districts is very 
moist, and fogs are ti^qucnt, but the eastern portion is drier, and the 
cUmate of thie Liifey valley is very mild and healthy. The Miil, 
whether resting on the limestone or on the clay slate, is principally 
a rich deep loam inclining occasionally to clay, easily cultivated 
and very lertile if properly drained. About 40,000 acres in the 
northern part of the county are included in the Bog of Allen, which 
is, however, intersected in many places by elevated tracts of firm 
ground. To the east of the town of Kildare is the Curragh, an un- 
dulating down upwards of 4800 acres in extent. The most fertile 
and hi^fily cultivated districts of Kildare are the valleys of the Lificy 
and a tract in the south watered by the Ci-eese. The demesne lands 
along the valley of the Lifley are finely wooded. More attention is paid 
to drainage and the use of manures on the larger farms than is done 
in many other parts of Ireland. The pastures which are nut subjected 
to the plough are generally very rich and fattening. The propor- 
tion of tillage to pasture is rou^ly as 1 to 2}. wheat is a scanty 
crop, but oats, barley, turnips and potatoes arc all considerably 
cultivated. Cattle and sheep are grazed extensively, and the num- 
bers are well sustained. Of the former, crosses with the shorthorn 
or the Durham arc the commonest breed. Leicesters arc the prin- 
cipal breed of sheep. Poultry farming is n growing industry. 

Though possessing a good supply of water-power the county is 
almost destitute of manufactures; there are a few small cotton, 
woollen ami paper mills, as well as breweries and distilleries, and 
several corn mills. Large quantities of turf arc exported to Dublin 
by canal. The main line of the Midland Great Western follows the 
northern boundary of the county, with a branch to Carbury and 
Erlendeiry; and that of the Great Southern & Western ciosses 
the county by way of Newbridge and Kildare, with souUiward 
branche.s to Naas (and Tullow, county Carlow) and to Alhy anxl 
the south. The northern borcler is traversed by the Royal Canal, 
which connecis Dublin with the Shannon at Cloondara. Farther 
south the Grand Canal, which connects Dublin with the Shannon 
at Shannon Harbour, occupies tlue valley of the Liffey until at 
Sallins it enters the Bog of Allen, passing' inh) King’s County near 
the source of the Boyne. Several branch canals afford comm'unica- 
tion with the southern districts. 

Population and Administration, — The decrea.sing population 
(70,206 in 1891; 63,566 in 1901) shows an unusual excess of 
males ovei* females, in spite of an excess of male emigrants. 
About 86 % of the papulation are Roman Catholics. I'he 
county comprises 14 baronies and contains no civil parishes. 
Assizes are held at Naas, and quarter sessions at Athy, Kildare, 
Maynooth and Naas. 7 'he militxuy stations at Newbridge and 
the Curragh constitute the Currai^ military district, and the 
barracks at Athy and Naas are included in the Dublin military 
district. The principal towns are Athy (pop. 3599), Naas(3836) 
and Newbridge (5903); with Maynooth (whidi is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic college), Celbridge, Kildare (the county town), 
Monasterevan, Kilcullcn and Leixlip. BaHitore, one of the larger 
villages, is a Quaker settlement, and at a school here Edmund 
Burke was educated Kildare returned ten members to the Irish 
parliament, of whom eight represented boroughs; it sends only 
two (for the iwrth and south divisions of the county) to the 
parliament of the United Kingdom. Tlie county is in the 
Protestant diocese of Dublin .the Roman Catholic dioceses 
of Dublin and of Kildare and Leighlin, 

History and Antiquities, — ^According to a tale in the Book of 
Leinster the original name of Kildare was Druim Criaidh (Drum- 
cree), which it retained until the time of St Brigit, after which 
it was changed to CiUdara, the church of the from an old 
oak under whose shadow the saint had constructed her cell. For 
some centuries it was under the government of the Maemur- 
roughs, kings of Leinster, but with the remainder of Leinster it 
was gr^ed by Henry II. to Strongbow. On the diviskm of the 
palatinate of Ldnster among the five grand-'daughters of Stro^- 
bow, Kildare feu to Sibilla, the fourth daughter, who married 
Wifliom dc Ferrars, earl of Derby. Thixw^ the marriage cf 


the only daughter of William de Ferrars it passed to William de 
Vescy — who, when challenged to single combat by John Fitz 
Thomas, baron of Offaly, for accusing him of treason, fled to 
France. His lands were thereupon in 1297 bestowed on Fitz 
Thomas, who in 1316 was created earl of Kildare, and in 1317 
was appointed sheriff of Kildare, the office remaining in the 
family until the attainder of Gerald, the ninth earl, in the reign 
of Henry VIIL Kildare w^as a liberty of Dublin until 1296, 
when an act was passed constituting it a separate county, 

In the county arc several old gigantic pillar-stones, the 
principal being those at Punchestown, llarristo>\'n. Jigginstown 
and Mullamasl. Among remarkable earthworks arc the raths 
at Mullamast. Kno('kcaellagh near Kilcullcn, Ardscull near 
Naas, and the numerous sepulchral mounds in the Curragh. 
Of the round towers the finest is that of Kildare; t^re are 
remains of others at Taghadoe, Old Kilcullcn, Oughterard and 
Castledermot. Formerly there were an iinmense numl>er of 
religious houses in the county. There arc remains of a Francis- 
can abbey at Castledermot. At Graney are ruins of an Augus- 
tinian nunnery and portions of a building said to have belonged 
to the Knights Templars. The town of Kildfur has ruins of 
four monastic buildings, including the nunnery founded by St 
Brigit. The site of a monastery at Old Kilcullcn, said to diite 
from the time of St Patrick, is marked by two stone crosses, one 
of which is curiously sculptured. The fine abbey of Monas- 
terc\'an is now the seat of the marquess of Drogheda. On the 
Liffey are the remains of Great Connel Abbey near Celbridge, of 
St Walston’s near Celbridge, and of New Abbey. At Moone, 
where there was a Franciscan monastery, are the remains of an 
ancient cross with curious sculpturings. Among castles may 
be mentioned those of Athy and Castledermot, built about the 
time of the Anglo-Norman invasion; Maynooth Castle, built by 
the Fitzgeralds ; Kilkea, origimlly built by the seventh earl of 
Kildare, and restored within the 19th century; and Timolin, 
erected in the reign of King John. 

KILDARE, a market town and the county town of county 
Kildare, Ireland, in the south parliamentary division, a junction 
on the main line of the Great Southern & Western railway, 
30. m. S.W, from Dublin, the branch line to Athy, Carlow and 
Kilkenny diverging southward. Pop. (1901), 1576. Tlie town 
is of high antiquarian interest. There is a Protestant cathedral 
church, the diocese of which was united with Dublin in 1846. 
St Brigit or Bridget founded the religious community in the 5th 
century, and a fire sacred to the memory of the saint is said to 
have been kept incessantly burning for several centuries (until 
the Reformation) in a small ancient chapel called the Fire House, 
part of which remains. The cathedral suffered with the town 
from frequent burnings and destructions at the hands of the Danes 
and the Irish, and during the Elizabethan wars. The existing 
church was partially in ruins when an extensive restoration was 
begun in 1875 under the direiiiion of G. E. Street; while the choir, 
which dated from the latter part of the 17th century, was rebuilt 
in 1896. Close to the church are an ancient cross and a very fine 
round tower (its summit unhappily restored with a modem 
battlement) losi ft. high, with a doorway with unusual ornament 
of Romanesque character. There are remains of a castle of the 
13th century, and of a Carmelite monastery, P>om the elevated 
situation of the town, a striking view of the great central plain 
of Ireland is afforded. Kildare was incorporated by James II., 
and returned two members to the Irish parliament. 

KILHAII, ALEXANDER (1762-179S), English Methodist, 
was bom at Epworth, Lincolnshire, on the loth of July 1762. 
He was admitted by Jolun Wesley in 1785 into the regular itin- 
erant ministry. He became the leader and spokesman of the 
democratic party in the Connexion which claimed for the laity 
the free election of class-leaders and stewards, and equal repre- 
sentation with ministers at Conference. They also contended 
that the ministry should possess no official authority or pastoral 
prerogative, but should merely carry into effect the decisions 
majorities in the different meetings. Kilham further advo- 
cated the complete separation of the Methodists from the 
Anglican Church. In the viedent controversy that ensued he 
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wrote many pamphlets, often anonymous, and frequently not 
in the best of taste. For this he was arraigned before the 
Conference of 1796 and expelled, and he then founded the 
Methodist New Connexion (1798, merged since 1906 in the United 
Methodist Church). He died in 1798, and the success of the 
church he founded is a tribute to his personality and to the 
principles for which he strove. Kilham^s wife (Hannah Spurr, 
1774-1832); whom he married only a few months before his 
death, became a Quaker, and worked as a missionary in the 
Gambia and at Sierra Leone ; she reduced to writing several West 
African vernaculars. 

KILIA, a town of S. Russia, in the government of Bessarabia, 
100 m. S.W. of Odessa, on the Kilia branch of the Danube, 20 m. 
from its mouth. Pop. (1897), 11,703. It has steam flour-mills 
and a rapidly increasing trade. The town, anciently known as 
Chilia, Chele, and Lyco.stomium, was a place of banishment for 
political dignitaries of Byzantium in the i2th-T3th ccntuiies. 
After belonging to the Genoese from 1381-1403 it wa.s occupied 
successively by Walachia and Moldavia, until in 1484 it fell into 
the hands of the Ottoman Turks. It was taken from them by 
the Russians in 1790. After being bombarded by the Anglo- 
French fleet in July 1854, it was given to Rumania on the con- 
clusion of the war; but in 1878 was transferred to Russia with 
Bessarabia. 

KILIAN (Chilian, Kilt.ian), ST, British missionary bishop 
and the apostle of eastern Franconia, where he began his 
labours towards the end of the 7th century. There are several 
biographies of him, the first of which dates hack to the 9th 
century {Bibliotheca hagiographica latina^ Nos. 4660- 4663). The 
olde.st texts which refer to him are an 8th century necrology at 
Wurzburg and the notice by Hrabanus Manrns in his martyr- 
ology. According to Maurus Kilian was a native of Ireland, 
whence with his companions he went to eastern Franconia. After 
having preached the gospel in Wurzburg, the whole party were 
put to death by the orders of an unjusi judge named Gozbert. 
3 t is difficult to fix the period with precision, as the judge 
(or duke) Gozbert is not known through other sources. Kilian’s 
comrades, Coloman and Totman, v’ere, ac(’ording to the Wurz- 
burg necrology, respectively priest and deacon. The elevation of 
the relics of the three martyrs was performed by Burchard, the 
first bishop of Wurzburg, and they are venerated m the cathedral 
of that town. His festival is celebrated on the 8th of July. 

See Acta Sanctorum^ JuHi, ii. 599-619; F. Eminerich, Dcr hcilige 
Kilian (Wiirzburg, 1896); J. O'Hanlon, Lives of the Irish Saints, vii. 
X22-I43 (Dublin, 1875-1904); A. Hauck, Kirchengcschichle Peutsch’ 
lands, 3rd ed., i, 382 seq. (H. Dk.) 

KILIMANJARO, a great mountain in Fast Africa, its centre 
lying in 3*' 5' S. and 37“ 23' E, It is the highe.st known summit of 
the continent, rising as a volcanic cone from a plateau of about 
3000 ft, to 19,321 ft. Ihough completely isolated it is but one 
of several summits which crown the eastern edge of the great 
plateau of equatorial Africa. About 200 m. almost due north, 
across the wide expanse of the Kapte and Kikuyu uplands, lies 
Mount Kenya, somewhat inferior in height and mass to Kiliman- 
jaro; and some 25 m. due west rises the noble mass of Mount 
Meru. 

The major axis of Kilimanjaro runs almost east and west, and 
on it rise the two principal summits, Kibo in the west, Mawenzi 
(Ki-mawenzi) in the east. Kibo, the higher, is a truncated cone 
with a nearly perfect extinct crater, and marks a comparatively 
recent period of volcanic activity; while Mawenzi (16,892 ft.) is 
the very ancient core of a former .summit, of which the crater 
walls have been removed by denudation. The two peaks, about 
7 m. apart, are connected by a saddle or plateau, about 14,000 ft. 
in altitude, below which the vast mass slopes with great regularity 
in a typical volcanic curve, especially in the south, to the plains 
Ixslow. The sides are furrowed on the south and east by a large 
number of narrow ravines, down which flow streams which feed 
the Pangani and Lake Jipe in the south and the Tsavo tributary 
of the Sabaki in the east. South-west of Kibo, the Shira ridge 
seems to be of independent origin, while in the north-west a 
rugged group of cones, of comparatively recent origin, has poured 


forth vast lava-flows. In the south-east the regularity of the 
outline is likewise broken by a ridge running down from 
Mawenzi. 

The lava slopes of the Kibo peak are covered to a depth of 
some 200 ft. with an ice-cap, which, where ravines occur, takes 
the form of genuine glaciers. The crater walls are highest on 
the south, three small peaks, uncovered by ice, rising from the 
rim on this side. To the central and highest of these, the culmi- 
nating point of the mountain, the name Kaiser Wilhelm Spitze 
I has been given. The rim here sinks precipitously some 600 ft. 
to the interior of the crater, which measures rather over 2000 
yds. in diameter, and is in part covered by ice, in part by a bare 
cone of ashes. On the west the rim is breached, allowihg the 
passage of an important glacier formed from the snow which 
falls within the crater. Lower down this cleft, which owed its 
origin to dislocation, is occupied by two glaciers, one of whicli 
reaches a lower level (13,800 ft.) than any other on Kilimanjaro. 
On the north-west three large glaciers reach down to 16,000 ft.. 

Mawenzi peak has no permanent ice-cap, though at times snow 
lies in patches. The ro<?k of which it is composed has become 
very jagged by denudation, forming stupendous walls and preci- 
pices. On the east the peak falls with great abruptness some 
6500 ft. to a vast ravine, due apparently to dislocation and 
sinking of the ground. Below this the slope is more gradual and 
more symmetrical. Like the other high mountains of eastern 
Africa, Kilimanjaro presents well-defined zones of vegetation. 
The lowest slopes are arid and scantily covered with scrub, but 
between 4000 and 6000 ft. on the south side the slopes are well 
watered and cultivated. The forest zone begins, on the south, 
at about 6500 ft,, and extends to 9500, but in the north it is 
narrower, and in the north-west, the driest quarter of the moun- 
tain, almost disappears. In the alpine zone, marked especially 
by tree lobelias and Senecio, flowering plants extend up to 
15,700 ft. on the sheltered south-west flank of Mawenzi, but 
elsewhere vegetation grows only in dwarfed patches beyond 
13,000 ft. The special fauna, and flora of the upper zone are 
akin to those of other high African mountains, including Came- 
roon. The southern slopes, between 4000 and 6000 ft., form the 
well-peopled country of Chaga, divided into small districts. 

As the nativCwS believe that the summit of Kilimanjaro is composed 
of silver, it is conjectured that Aristotle's reference to “ the so-called 
Silver Mountain from w’hich the Nile flows was based on reports 
about this mountain, Jt is possible, however, that the " Silver 
Mounttain " was Kuwenzori (^.v.), from whose snow-clad heights 
several heaclstreams of the Kile do descend. It is also possible, 
though improbable, that Ruwenzori and not Kilimanjaro nor Kenya 
may be the range known to Ptolemy and to the Arab geographers 
of the middle ages as the Mountains of the Moon. Keports of the 
existence of mountains covered with snow were brought to Zanzibar 
about 1845 by Arab traders. Attracted by these reports Johannes 
Rcbmann of the C:hurch Missionary Society journeyed inland from 
Mombasa in 1848 and discovered Kilimanjaro, which is some 200 m. 
inland. Kebmann's account, though fully lx}rne out by his colleague 
Dr Ludwdg Krapf, was at first received with great incredulity by 
professional geographers. The matter w’as finally set at rest by the 
visits paid to the mountain by Haron Karl von der Decken (1861 
and 1802) and Charles New (1867), the latter of whom reached the 
lower edge of the snow. Kilimanjaro has since been explored by 
Joseph Thomson (1883), Sir H. H. Johnston (1884), and others. 
It has been the special study of Dr Hans Meyer, who made four ex- 
peditions to it, accomplishing the first ascent to the summit in 1889. 
in the partition of Africa between the powers of western Europe, 
Kilimanjaro was secured by Germany (1886) though the first treaties 
concluded with native chiefs in that region liad been made in 1884 
by Sir H. H, Johnston on behalf of a British company. On the 
seJuthern side of the mountain at Moshi is a German government 
station. 

See R. Thornton (the geologist of von der Dccken's party) in 
Proc. of Roy. Geog. Soc. (1861-1862); Ludwig Krapf, Travels %n East 
Africa (i860) ; Charles New, Life . , ,in East Africa (1873) ; Sir J. D, 
Hooker in Journal of Linnean Society (1875); Sir H. M. Johnston, 
The Kilimanjaro Expedition (1886) ; Hans Meyer, Across East African 
Glaciers (1891); Der Kilimanjaro (Berlin, 1900). Except the last- 
named all these works were published in London. (E. He.) 

KILIN) or Ch’-1-lin, one of the four symbolical creatures 
which in Chinese mythology are believed to keep watch and 
ward over the Celestial Empire. It is a unicorn, portrayed in 
Chinese art as having the body and legs of a deer and an ox’s 
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tail. Its advent on earth heralds an age of enlightened govern- 
ment and civic prosperity. It is regarded as the noblest of the 
animal creation and as the incarnation of firej water^ wood, 
metal and earth. It lives for a thou^d years^ and is believed 
to step $0 softly as to leave no footprints and to crush no living 
thing. 

KILK£E» a seaside resort of county Clares Ireland^ the ter- 
minus of a branch of the West Clare railway. Pop. (1901X. 
1661. It lies on a small and picturesque inlet of the Atlantic 
named Moore Bay^ with a beautiful sweep of sandy beach. The 
coasts fully exposed to the open ocean^ abounds in fine cliff 
scene^^ including numerous caves and natural arches, but is 
notoriously dangerous to shipping. Moore Bay is safe and 
attractive for lathers. Bishop’s Island, a bold isolated rock 
in the vicinity, lias remains of an oratory and house ascribed 
to the recluse St Senan. 

KILKENNY, a county of Ireland, in the province of Leinster, 
bounded N. by Queen’s County, E. by Carlow and Wexford, S. 
by Waterford, and W. by Waterford and Tipperary, The area 
is 511,775 acres, or about 800 sq. m. The ^eater part of Kil- 
kenny forms the south-eastern extremity of the great central 
plain of Ireland, but in the south-east occurs an extension of the 
mountains of Wicklow and Carlow, and the plain is interrupted 
in the north bv a hilly region forming part of the Castlecomer 
coal-field, which extends also into Queen’s County and Tipperary, 
The principal rivers, the Suir, the Barrowand the Nore, have their 
origin in the Slieve Bloom Mountains (county Tipperary and 
Queen’s County), and after widely divergent courses southward 
discharge their waters into Waterford Harbour. The Suir forms 
the boundary of the county with Waterford, and is navigable 
for small vessels to Carrick. The Nore, which is navigable to 
Inistioge, enters the county at its north-western boundaiy, 
and flows by Kilkenny to the Barrow, 9 m. above Ross, having 
received the King’s River at Jerpoint and the Argula near Inis- 
tioge, The Barrow, which is navigable beyond the limits of 
Kilkenny into Kildare, forms the eastern boundary of the county 
from near New Bridge. There are no lakes of any extent, but 
turloughs or temporary lakes are occasionally formed by the 
bursting up of underground streams. 

The coal of the Castlecomer basin is anthracite, and the most 
productive portions of the bed are in the centre of the bwin at 
Castlecomer. Hematitic iron of a rich quality is found in the 
Cambro-Silurian rocks at several places; and tradition asserts 
that silver shields were made about 850 bx. at Argetros or 
Silverwood on the Nore, Manganese is obtained in some of the 
limestone quarries, and also near the Barrow, Marl is abundant 
in various districts. Pipeclay and potter’s clay are found, and 
also yellow ochre. Copper occurs near Knocktopher. 

The high synclinal coal-field forms the most important feature of 
the north of the coun^. A prolongation of the field runs out south- 
west by TuUaroan. The lower ground is occupied by Carboniferous 
limestone. The Old Red Sandstone, with a Silurian core, forms the 
high ridge of Slievenaman in the south ; and its upper laminated beds 
contain AvchanodoHy the earliest known freshwater mollusc, and 
plant-remains, at Kiltorcan near Ballyhale. The Leinster granite 
appears mainly as inliers in the Silurian of the south-east. The 
Carboniferous sandstones furnish the hard pavement-slabs sold as 
" Carlow flags.” The black limestone with white shells in it at 
Kilkenny is quarried as an ornamental marble. Good slates are 
quarried at Kilmoganny, in the Silurian inlier on the Slievenaman 
range. 

On account of the slope of the country, and the nature of the 
soil, the surface occupied by bog or wet land is very small, and 
the air is dry and healthy. So temperate is it in winter that the 
myrtle and arbutus grow in the open air. There is less rain 
than at Dublin, and vegetation is earlier than in the adjacent 
counties. Along the banks of the Suir, Nore and Barrow a very 
rich soil has been formed by alluvial deposits. Above the Coal- 
measures in the northern part of the counter there is a moorland 
tract devoted chiefly to pasturage. The soil above the limestone 
is for the most part a deep and rich loam admirably adapted for 
the growth of wheat. The heath-covered hills afford honey 
with a flavour of peculiar excellence. Proportionately to its 
area, Kilkenny has an exceptionally large cultivable area. The 


B ortion of tillage to pasturage is roughly as 1 to 2^. Oats, 
sy, turnips and potatoes are all grown; the cultivation of 
wheat has very largely lapsed. Cattle, sheep, pigs aiid poultry 
are extensively reared, the Kerry cattle bemg in considerable 
request. 

The linen manufacture introduced into the county in the 17th 
century by the duke of Ormonde to supersede the woollen manu- 
facture gradually became extinct, and the woollen manu- 
facture now carried on is also very small. There are, however, 
breweries, distilleries, tanneries and flour-mills, as well as marble 
polishing works. The county is traversed from N. to S. by the 
Maryborough, Kilkenny and Waterford branch of the Great 
Southern & Western railway, with a connexion from Kilkenny 
to Bagenalstown on the Kildare and Carlow line; and the Water- 
ford and Limerick line of the same company runs for a short 
distance through the southern part of the county^ 

The population (87,496 in 1891; 79,159 in 1901) includes 
about 94 % of Roman Catholics. The decrease of population 
is a little above the average, though emigration is distinctly 
below it. The chief towns and villages are Kilkenny {q*v,), 
Callan (1840), Castlecomer, Thomastown and Grai^e. The 
county comprises 10 baronies and contains 134 civil parishes. 
The county includes the parliamentary borough of Kilkenny, 
and is divided into north and south parliamentary divisions, 
each returning one member. Kilkenny returned 16 members 
to the Irish parliament, two representing the county. Assizes 
are held at Kilkenny, and quarter sessions at Kilkenny, Pilltown, 
Urlingford, Castlecomer, Callan, Grace’s Old Castle and Thomas- 
town. The county is in the Protestant diocese of Ossory and 
the Roman Catholic dioceses of Ossory and Kildare and 
Leighlin. 

Kilkenny is one of the counties generally considered to have 
been created by King John. ' It had previously formed part 
of the kingdom of Ossory, and was one of the liberties granted 
to the heiresses of Strongbow with palatinate rights. Circular 
groups of stones of very ancient origin are on the summits of 
Slieve Grian and the hill of Cloghmanta. There are a large 
number of cromlechs as well as raths (or encampments) in various 
parts of the county. Besides numerous forts and mounds there 
are five round towers, one adjoining the Protestant cathedral of 
Kilkenny, and others at Tulloherin, Kilree, Fertagh and Agha- 
viller. All, except that at Aghaviller, are nearly perfect. 
There are remains of a Cistercian monastery at Jerpoint, said 
to have been founded by Dunnough, King of Ossory, and of 
another belonging to the same order at Graigue, founded by the 
earl of Pembroke in 1212. The Dominicans had an abbey at 
Rosbercon founded in 1267, and another at Thomastown, of 
which there are some remains. The Carmelites had a monastery 
at Knocktopher. There were an Augustinian monastery at 
Inistioge, and priories at Callan and Kells, of all of which there 
are remains. There are also ruins of several old castles, such 
as those of Callan, Legan, Grenan and Clonamery, besides the 
ancient portions of Kilkenny Castle. 

KILKENNY, a city and municipal and parliamentary borough 
(returning one member), the capital of county Kilkenny, 
Ireland, finely situated on the Nore, and on the Great Southern 
and Western railway, 81 m. S.W. of Dublin. Pop. (1901), 
10,609. consists of Englishtown (or Kilkenny proper) and 
Irishtown, which are separated by a small rivulet, but although 
Irishtown retains its name, it is now included in the borough 
of Kilkenny. The city is irregularly built, possesses several 
spacious streets with many good houses, while its beautiful 
environs and imposing ancient buildings give it an unusual 
interest and picturesque appearance. The Nore is crossed by 
two handsome bridges. The cathedral of St Canice, from whom 
the town takes its name, dates in its present form from about 
1255. The see of Ossory, which originated in the monastery of 
Aghaboe founded by St ^nice in the 6th century, and took its 
name from the early kingdom of Ossory, was moved to Kilkenny 
(according to conjecture) about the year 1200. In 1835 the 
diocese of Ferns and Leighlin was united to it. With the excep- 
tion of St Patrick’s, Dublin, the cathedral is the largest 
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ecdesiasticil building in Ireland, having a length from east to 
west of 226 ft, and a breadth along the transepts from north to 
south of ZS3 ft. It occupies an emisience at western extre- 
mity of Irishtown. It is a cruciform structure mainly in Early 
English style, with a low massive tower supported on clustered 
columns of the black marble peculiar to the district. The 
building was extensively restored in 1865. It contains many 
old sepulchral monuments arid other ancient memorials. The 
north transept mcurporates the parish church. The adjacent 
library of St Canice contains numerous ancient books of great 
value. A short distance from the south transept is a round 
tower too ft. high; the original cap is wanting. The episcopal 
palace near the east end of the cathedral was erected in the time 
of Edward III. and enlarged in 1735. Besides the cathedral 
the principal churches are the Protestant church of St Mary, a 
plain cruciform structure of earlier foundation than the present 
cathedral ; that of St John, induding a portion of the liospital 
of St John founded about 1220; axKl the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, of tlie diocese of Ossory, dedicated to St Mary (1843- 
1857), a cniciform structure in the Early Pointed style, with a 
massive central tower. There are important remains of two 
monasteries— the Dominican abbey founded in 1225, and now 
used as a Roman Catholic church; and the Francfscan abbey 
on the banks of the Nore, founded about 1230. But next in 
impartance to the cathedral is the castle, the seat of the marquess 
of Ormonde, on the summit of a precipice above the Nore. It 
was originally built by Sfrongbow, but rebuilt by William 
Marshall ^er the destruction of the first castle in 1175; and 
many additions and restorations hy members of the Ormonde 
family have maintained it as a princely residence. The Protes- 
tant college of St John, originally founded by Pierce Butler, 
8th earl of Ormonde^ in the i6th century, and re-endoa^ed in 1684 
by Jame.s, ist duke of Ormonde, stands on the banks of the 
river opposite the castle. In it Swift, Farquhar, Congreve and 
Bishop Berkeley received part of their education. On the out- 
^irts of the city is the Roman Catholic college of St Kyran 
(Kieran), a Gothic building completed about 1840. The other 
principal buiWings are the nfu>dcm court-house, the tholsel or 
city court (1764), the city and county prison, the barracks and 
the county infirmary. In the neighbourhood arc collieries as well 
as long-established quarries for marble, the manufactures con- 
nected with which are an important industry of the town. The 
city also possesses corn-mills, breweries and tanneries. Not far 
from the city are the remarkable limestone caverns of Dunraore, 
which have yielded numerous human remains. The corporation of 
Kilkenny consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen and t 8 councillors. 

Kilkenny proper owes its origin to an English settlement in 
the time of Strongbow, and it received a charter from William 
Marshall, who married Strongbow^s daughter. This charter was 
confirmed by Edward III., and from Edward IV. Irishtown 
received the privilege of choosing a portreeve independent of 
Kilkenny. By Elizabeth the boroughs, while retaining tlieir 
distinct rights, were constituted one corporation, which in 1609 
^vas rnade a free borough by James I., and in the following year a 
free city. From James II. the citizens received a new charter, 
constituting the city and liberties a distinct county, to be styled 
the county of the city of Kilkenny, the burgesses of Iri.shtown 
continuing, however, to elect a portreeve imtil the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Act. Frequent parliaments were held at 
Kilkenny from the Z4th to the i6tb century, and $0 late as the 
reign of Henry VI 11 . it was the occasional residence of the lord- 
lieutenant. In 1642 it was the meeting-place of the aissembly 
of confederate CathoKcs. In 1648 Cromwell, in the hope of 
obtaining possession of the town by means of a plot, advanced 
towards it, but before his arrival the plot was discovered. In 
1650 it was, however, compelled to surrender after a long and 
resolute defence. At a very early period Kilkenny and Irishtown 
returned each two members to the Irish parlkunent, but since 
the Union one meunber only has been returned to Westminster 
for the city of Kilkenny. 

The origin of tlie expression “ to fight like Kilkenny cats,*' which, 
according to the legend, fought till only their tails were left, has 


been the subject of many conjectuies. It is said to be an alleacoy 
on the disastrous munic^iu quarrels of Kilkenny and Irishtown which 
lasted from the end of the 14th to the end of the lyth centuries 
(Notes and Qumes, ist series, vol. ii. p. 71). It is referred also to 
the brutal sport of some Hessian soldiers, qtsattered in Kilkenny 
during the rebellions of 1798 or 1803, who tied two cats togotiior 
by their tails, hung them over a line and left them to fight. A soldier 
is said to have freed them by cutting of! their tails to escape censure 
from the officers (ibid. 3rd series, vol, v. p. 433), Lastly, it is attri- 
buted to the invention of J. P. Curran. As a saxtastic proteslt 
against cock-fighting in England, he declared that he had witnessed 
m Sligo (?) fights between trained cats, and that once they had 
fought so fiercely that only their tails were left (ibid. 7th series, vol, ii. 
P- 394)- 

KILKENNY, STATUTE OF, the name given to a body of laws 
promulgated in Z366 with the object of strengthening the 
English authority in Ireland. In 1361, when Edward III, was 
on the English throne, he sent one of his younger sons, Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, who was already married to an Irish heiress, 
to represent liim in Ireland. From the English point of view 
the country was in a most unsatisfactory condition. Lawless 
and predatory, the English settlers were hardly distinguishable 
from the native Irish, and the authority of the English Ung over 
both had been reduced to vanishing point. In their efforts to 
cope with the prevailing disorder Lionel and his advisers sum- 
moned a parliament to meet at Kilkenny early in 1366 and here 
the statute of Kilkenny was passed into law. This statute was 
written in Norman-French, and nineteen of its clauses are merely 
repetitions of some ordinances which had been drawn up at 
Kilkenny fifteen years earlier. It began by relating how the 
existi^ state of lawlessness w^as due to the malign influence 
exercised by the Irish over the English, and, like Magna Carta, 
its first positive provision declared that the church should be 
free. As a prime remedy for the prevailing evils all marriages 
between the two races were forbidden. Englishmen must not 
speak the Irish tongue, nor receive Irish minstrels into their 
dwellings, nor even ride in the Irish fasliion; while to give or sell 
horses or armour to the Irish was made a treasonable offence. 
Moreover English and not Breton law was to be employed, and 
no Irishman could legally be received into a religious house, nor 
presented to a benefice. The statute also contained clauses for 
compelUng the English settlers to keep the laws. For each 
county four wardens of the peace were to be appointed, while the 
slieriffs were to hold their tourns twice a year and were not to 
oppress tlie people by their exactions. An attempt was made 
to prevent the emigration of labourers, and finally the spiritual 
arm was invoked to secure obedience to these laws by threats of 
excommunication. The statute, although marking an inter- 
esting stage in the history of Ireland, had very little practical 
effect. 

The full text is published in the Statutes and Ordinances oj Ireland, 
John to Henry F., by H. F. Berry (1907). 

KILLALA (pron. Killdlla), a small town on the north coast of 
county Mayo, Ireland, in the northern parliamentary division, 
on the western shore of a fine bay to which it gives rwune. Pop. 
(1901), 510. It is a terminus of a branch of the Midland Great 
Western railway. Its trade is almost whoIFfr diverted to Ballina 
on the river Moy, which enters the bay, but KUlala is of h^h 
antiquarian and historical interest. It was for zzkatiy centunes 
a bishop’s see, the foundation being attributed to St Patrick in 
the 5th century, but the diocese was joined with Achonry early 
in the r7th century and with Tuam in 1833. The cathedral 
church of St Patrick is a plain structure of the i7tb centuiy. 
There is a fine souterrain, evident^ connected with a rath, or 
encampment, in the graveyard. A round tower, 84 ft. m height^ 
stands hcASfy on an isolated eminence, Ck>se to Killala the 
French under Humbert landed in Z798, being diverted by con- 
trary winds from the Donegal coast. Near the Moy river, south 
of KiUak, are the abbeys of Moyne and Roserk, or Rosmick, 
both Decorated in style, and both possessing fine cloisters. 
At Ratbfran, z m. N., is a Dominican abbey (1274), and in the 
ne%hbourhood are camps, cromlechs, and an inacribed ogham 
stone, 12 ft. in height. Killala gives name to a Roman CadKdtc 
diocese, the seat of whkh, however, is at Ballina. 
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Kfl«LALOE» ft town of county Clare, Ireland, in the east 
parliamentary division, at the lower extremity of Lough Derg 
on the river Shannon, at the foot of the Slieve Bemagh moun- 
tains. Pop. 885. It is connected, so as to form one 

town, with Bal&a (county Tipperary) by a bridge of 13 ard\es. 
Ballina is the terminus of a branch of the Southern and 
Western railway, 15 m. N.E. of Ijmerick. Slate is quarried 
in the' vicinity, and there were formerly woollen manufactures. 
The cathedral of St Flannan occupies the site of a church 
founded by St Dahia in the 6th century. The present building 
is mainly of the 12th century, a good cniciform example of the 
period, preserving, however, a magnificent Romanesque dooiw^ay . 
It was probably comi^ted by Donall O’Brien, king of Munster, 
but part of the fabric dates from a century before his time. 
In the churchyard is an ancient oratory said to date from the 
period of St Dalua. Near Killaioe stood Brian Boru’s palace of 
Kincora, celebrated in verse by Moore ; for this was the capital 
of the kings of Munster. Killaioe is frequented by antglers for 
the Shannon salmon-^fishing and for trout-fishing in Lou^ 
Derg. KiBalbe gives name to Protestant and Roman Cathdiic 
dioceses. 

KILLARNEY, a market town of county Kerry, Ireland, in 
thfe east parliamentary division, on a branch line of the Great 
Southern & Western railway, 185} m. S.W. from Dublin. Pop. 
of urban district (1901), 5656. On account of the beautiful 
scenery in the neighbourhood the town is much frequented by 
tourists. The prmdpal buildings are the Roman Catholic 
cathedral and palace of the diocese of Kerry, designed 

by A. W. Pugin, a large Protestant church and several hotels. 
Adjoining the town is the mansion of the earl of Kenmarc. 
1'here is a school of arts and crafts, where carving and inlaying 
are prosecuted. The only manufacture of importance now 
carried on at KiDamey is that of fancy articles from arbutus 
wood ; but it owed its origin to iron-smelting works, for which 
abun^nt fuel was obtau\ed from the neighbouring forest ^ 

The kkes of Killarney, about ij m. from the town, lie in a 
basin between several lofty mountain groups, some of which rise 
abruptly from the water’s edge, and all clothed with trees and 
slirubbery almost to their summits. The lower lake, or Lough 
Leane (area 5001 acres), is studded with finely wooded islands, 
on the largest of which, Rose Island, are the ruins of Ross Castle, 
an old fortress of the O’Donoghues ; and on another island, the 
** sweet Innisfallen ” of Moore, arc the picturesque ruins of an 
abbey founded by St Finian the feper at the close of the 6th 
Century. Between the lower lake and the middle or Tore lake 
(680 acres in extent) s^ds Muckross Abbey, built by Francis- 
cans about 1440. With the upper lake (430 acres), thickly 
studded with islands, and close shut in by mountains, the lower 
and middle lakes are connected by the Long Range, a winding 
and finely wooded channel, 2^ m. in length, and commanding 
magnificent views of the mountains. Midway in its course is a 
famous echo caused by the Eagle’s Nest, a lofty pyramidal 
rock. 

Besides the lakes of Killarney themselves, the immediate 
neighbourhood includes many features of natural beauty and of 
histciric interest. Among the first are Macgillicuddy’s Reeks 
and the Tore and Purple Mountains, the famous pass known as 
the Gap of Dunloe, Mount Mangerton, mth a curious depression 
(the Devil’s Punchbowl) near its summit, the waterfalls of Tore 
and Derrycunihy, and Lough Guitane, above Lough Leane. 
Notable ruins and remains, besides Muckross and Innisfallen, 
mcfcide Agbadoe, with its ruined church of the 12th century 
(formerly a cath^ral) and remains of a round tower; and the 
Ogham Cave of Dunloe, a souterrain containing inscribe stones. 
The waters of the neighbourhood provide trout and salmon, and 
the flora is of interest to the botanist. Innumerable 
legend centre roond the traditional hero O’Donoghue. 

KUADCBR* a conunon American plover, so cdled in imitation 
of its whistling cry, the Chantdrius vociferus of Lmnaeus, and 
the AegialtUs vociftra of modem ornithologists. About the 
siae of a snipe, it is most^ sooty^brown abo^, Imt showing a 
bright buff on the tail coverts, and in flight a white bar on the 


wings; beneath it is pure white except two pectoral bands 
of deep black. It is one of the finest as well as the large.st of 
the group commonly known a.s ringed plovers or ring dottewels,' 
forming the genus Aegialitis of Boic. Mostly wintering in the 
south or only on the sea-sliore of the more northern states, in 
spring it spreads widely over the interior, breeding on the 
newly ploughed lands or on open grass-fields. The nest is 
made in a slight hollow, and is often surrounded with small 
pebbles and fragments of shells. Here the hen lays her pear- 
shaped, stone-coloured eggs, four in number, and always 
arranged with their pointed ends touching each other, as is 
the aistom of most Lirnicoline birds. The parents exhibit the 
greatest anxiety for their offspring on the approa(.:h of on in- 
truder. It is the best-known bird of its family in the United 
States, where it is less abundant in the north-east than farther 
south or west. In Canada it does not range farther northward 
than 56“ N,; it is not known in Greenland, and hardly in 
Labrador, though it is a passenger in Newfoundland e\'cry 
spring and autumn.^ In winter it finds its way to Bermuda 
and to some of the Antilles, but it is not recorded from any 
of the islands to the windward of Porto Rico. In the other 
direction, however, it travels down the Isthmus of Panama 
and the west coast of South America to Peni. The kiUdeer 
has several other congeners in America, among which may be 
noticed Ae, sennpalmata, curiously resembling the ordinary 
ringed plover of the Old World, Ae. hiaiicula, except that it 
has its toes connected by a web at the base; and Ae. nivosoy 
a bird inhabiting the western parts of both the American 
continents, which in the opinion of some authors fe only a 
local form of the widely spread Ae. alexandrina or cantiana, 
best known as Kentish plover, from its discovery near Sandwich 
towards the end of the r8th century, though it is far more 
abundant in many other parts' of the Old World. The common 
ringed plover, Ae. hiaiicuhy has many of the habits of the 
kilideer, but is much less often found away from the sea- 
shore, though a few colonies may be found in dry warrens in 
certain parts of England many miles from the coast, and in 
I^pland at a still greater distance. In such localities it 
paves its nest with small stones (whence it is locally known as 
“ Stone-hatch ”), a habit almost unaccountable unless regarded 
as an inherited instinct fremt shingle-haunting ancestors. 

(A. N.) 

KILLIflCRANKIEt a pass of Pertiishire, Scotland, 3} m. 
N.N.W. of Pitlochiy by the Higldand railway. Beginning 
close to Killiecrankie station it extends southwards to the 
bridge of Garry for nearly 1 J m. through the narrow, extremely 
teautiful, densely wooded glen in the channel of which flows 
the Garry. A road constructed by General Wade in 1732 
runs up the pass, and between this and the river is the 
railway, built in 1863. The battle of the 27th of July 1689, 
between some 3000 Jacobites under Viscount Dundee and 
the royal force, about 4000 strong, led by General Hugh 
Mackay, though named from the ravine, was not actually 
fought in the pass. When Mack^ emerged from the gorge he 
found the Highlanders already in battle array on the high 
ground on the right bank of the Gimaig, a tributary of the 
Garry, within half a mile of where the railway station now is. 
Before he had time to form on the more open table-land, the 
clansmen charged impetuously with their claymores and swept 
his troops back into the pass and the Garry. Mac^y lost 
neaorly half his force, the Jacobites about 900, including their 
leader. Urrard House adjoins the spot where Viscount Dundee 
received his death-wound. 

KILUGRSW, SIR HENRY (d. 1603), English dipknnatist, 
belonged to an old Combh family and became member of 
parliament for Launceston in 1353. Having lived abroad 

* The word dotterel seems properly applicable to a single sx>ecles 
only, the Charadrius morimllus at Linnaeus, which, from some of ils 
osto^gical characters, may be fitly regarded as the type of a dis- 
tinct genus, Eudfomias. Whether any other species agree with it in 
the peculiarity alluded to is at present uncertain. 

• A single example fa said to have been shot near Christchurch, in 
Hampshire, England, in April 1857 (/W 5 , 1862, p. 276). 
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during the whole or part of Mary's reign, he returned to England 
when Elizabeth came to the tli^one and at once began to serve 
the new queen as a diplomatist. He was employed on a mission 
to Germany, and in conducting negotiations in Scotland, where 
he had several interviews with Mary Queen of Scots. He 
was knighted in 1591, and after other diplomatic missions in 
various parts of Europe he died early in 1603. Many of Sir 
Henry’s letters on public matters are in the Record Office, 
London, and in the British Museum. His first wife, Catherine 
(c* 1530-1583), daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke (1504-1576), 
tutor to Edward VI., was a lady of talent. 

Another celebrated member of this family was Sir Robskt 
Killigrew (c, 1579-1633), who was knighted by James I. in 
the same year (1603) as his father, Sir William Killigrew. Sir 
William was an officer in Queen Elizabeth’s household and 
a member of parliament ; he died in November 1622. Sir 
Robert was a member of all the parliaments between 1603 and 
his death, but he came more into prominence owing to his 
alleged connexion with the death of Sir Thomas Overbury. 
A man of some scientific knowledge, he had been in the habit 
of supplying powders to Robert Qirr, carl of Somerset, but it 
is not certain that the fatal powder came from the hands of 
Killigrew. He died early in 1633, leaving five sons, three of 
whom attained some reputation (see below). 

KILLIGREW, THOMAS (1612-1683), English dramatist and 
wit, son of Sir Robert Killigrew, was born in Lothbury, London, 
on the 7th of February 1612. Pepys saj^s that as a boy he 
satisfied his love of the stage by volunteering at the Red Bull 
to take the part of a devil, thus seeing the play for nothing. 
In 1633 he became page to Charles I., and was faithfully attached 
to the royal house throughout his life. In 1635 he was in 
France, and has left an account (printed in the European Maga^ 
ztne, 1803) of the exorcizing of an evil spirit from some nuns at 
Loudun. In 1641 he published two tragi-comedies, The Prisoners 
and ClaraciUa, both of which had probably been produced 
before 1636. In 1647 he followed Prince Charles into exile. 
His wit, easy morals and accommodating temper recommended 
him to Charles, who sent him to Venice in 1651 as his repre- 
sentative, Early in the following year he was recalled at the 
request of the Venetian ambassador in Paris. At the Restora- 
tion he became groom of the bedchamber to Charles II ., and 
later chamberlain to the queen. He received in 1660, with 
Sir William Davenant, a patent to erect a new playhouse, the 
performances in which were to be independent of the censorship 
of the master of the revels. This infringement of his prerogative 
caused a dispute with Sir Henry Herbert, then holder of the 
office, but Killigrew settled the matter by generous concessions. 
He acted independently of Davenant, his company being known 
as the King’s Servants. They played at the Red Bull, until in 
1663 he built for them the original Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane. Pepys WTites in 1664 that Killigrew intended to have 
four opera seasons of six weeks each during the year, and with 
this end in view paid several visits to Rome to secure singers 
and scene decorators. In 1664 his plays were published as 
Comedies and Tragedies. Writtefi by Thomas Killigrew. They 
are ClaraciUa \ The Princess ^ or Love at First Sight; The 
Parson's Wedding; The Pilgrim; Cicilia and Clorinda, or Love 
in Arms; ThomasOy or the Wanderer; and Bellamira, her 
Dreamy or Love of Shadows, The Parson's Wedding (acted 
c. 1640, reprinted in the various editions of Dodsley’s Old 
Plays and in the Ancient British Drama) is an unsavoury play, 
which displays nevertheless considerable wit, and some of its 
jokes were appropriated by Congreve. It was revived after 
the Restoration in 1664 and 1672 or 1673, all the parts being 
in both cases taken by women. Killigrew succeeded Sir Henry 
Herbert as master of the revels in 1673. He died at Whitehall 
on the 19th of March 1683. He was twice married, first to 
Cecilia Crofts, maid of honour to Queen Henrietta Maria, and 
secondly to Charlotte de Hesse, by whom he had a son Thomas 
(1657-1719), who was the author of a successful little piece, 
Chii-Chaty played at Drury Lane on the 14th of February 1719, 
with Mrs Oldfield in the part of Florinda. 


Killigrew enjoyed a greater reputation as a wit than as a dramatist. 
Sir John Denham said of him : — 

Had Cowley ne’er spoke, Killigrew ne'er writ, 

Combined in one, they 'd made a matchless wit. 

Many stories are related of his bold speeches to Charles I. Pepys 
(Feb. X 2 , x668) records that he was said to hold the title of King's 
Fool or Jester, with a cap and bells at the expense of the king's 
wardrobe, and that he mi^t therefore revile or jeer anybody, even 
the greatest, without ofience. 

His elder brother, Sir William Killigrew (1606-1695), was 
a court official under Charles 1. and Charles 11. He attempted 
to drain the Lincolnshire fens, and was the author of four 
plays (printed 1665 and 1666) of some merit. 

A younger brother, Dr Henry Killigrew (1613-1700), 
waus chaplain and almoner to the duke of York, and master 
of the Savoy after the Restoration. A juvenile play of his. 
The Conspiracy^ was printed surreptitiously in 1638, and in an 
authenticated version in 1653 as PaUantus and Eudora. He 
had two sons, Henry Killigrew (d. 17x2), an admiral^ and 
James Killigrew, also a naval officer, who was killed in an 
encounter with the French in January 1695; ^ daughter, 

Anne (1660-1685), painter, who was maid of honour 

to the duchess of York, and was the subject of an ode by 
Dry den, which Samuel Johnson thought the noblest in the 
language. 

A sister, Elizabeth Kiixigrew, married Francis Boyle, 
xst Viscount Shannon, and became a mistress of Chm'les 11 . 

KILLIN, a village and parish of Perthshire, Scotland, at the 
south-western extremity of Loch Tay, 4 m. N.E. of Killin 
Junction on a branch line of the Callander & Oban railway. 
'Pop. of parish (1901), 1423. It is situated near the confluence 
of the rivers and glens of the Dochart and Lochay, and is a 
popular tourist centre, having communication by steamer with 
Kenmore at the other end of the lake, and thence by coach to 
Aberfcldy, the terminus of a branch of the Highland railway. 
It has manufactures of tweeds. In a field near the village 
a stone marks the site of what is known as Fingal’s Grove. 
An island in the Dochart ([which is crossed at Killin by a bridge 
of five arches) is the ancient burial-place of the clan Macnab. 
Finlarig Castle, a picturesque mass of ivy-clad ruins, was a 
stronghold of the Campbells of Glenorchy, and several earls 
of Breadalbane were buried in ground adjoining it, where the 
modern mausoleum of the family stands. Three miles up the 
Lochay, which rises in the hills beyond the forest of Mamlom 
and has a course of X5 m., the river forms a graceful cascade. 
The Dochart, issuing from Loch Dochart, flows for 13 m. in a 
north-easterly direction and falls into Loch Tay. The ruined 
castle on an islet in the loch once belonged to the Campbells 
of Lochawe. 

KILLIS, a town of N. Syria, in the vilayet of Aleppo, 60 m. N. 
of Aleppo city. It is situated in an extremely fertile plain, and 
is completely surrounded with olive groves, the produce of 
which IS reckoned the finest oil of all Syria; and its position 
on the carriage-road from Aleppo to Aintab and Birejik gives 
it importance. The population (20,000) consists largely of 
Circassians, Turkomans and Arabs, the town lying just on the 
northern rim of the Arab territory. As Killis lies also very 
near the proposed junction of the Bagdad and the Beirut- Aleppo 
railways (at Tell Habesh), it is likely to increase in importance. 

KILLYBEGS, a seaport and market town of county Donegal, 
Ireland, in the south parliamentary division, on the north coast 
of Donegal Bay, the terminus of the Donegal railway. Pop. 
(1901), 607. It derives some importance from its fine land- 
locked harbour, which, affording accommodation to large vessels, 
is used as a naval station, and is the centre of an important 
fishery. There is a large pier for the fishing vessels. The 
manufacture of carpets occupies a part of the population, 
employing both male and female labour — the productions being 
known as Donegal carpets. There are slight remains of a castle 
and ancient church; and a mineral spring is still used. The 
town received a charter from James I., and was a parliamentary 
borough, returning two members, until the Union. 



KILLYLEAGH- 

KILLYLBAGH, a small seapon and market town of county 
Down, Ireland, in the east parliamentary division, on the western 
shore of Strangford Lough. Pop. (1901), 14x0. Linen manu- 
facture is the principal industiy, and agricultural produce is 
ported. Killyleagh was an important stronghold in early 
times, and the modem castle preserves the towers of the old 
building. Sir John de Courcy erected this among many other 
fortresses in the neighbourhood; it was besieged by Shane 
O’Neill (1567), destroyed by Monk (1648), and subsequently 
rebuilt. The town was incorporated by James L, and returned 
two members to the Irish parliament. 

KILMAINB, CHARLES EDWARD (1751-1799)1 French 
general, was bom at Dublin on the 19th of October 1751. 
At the age of eleven he went with his father, whose surname 
was Jennings, to Fiance, where he changed his name to Kil- 
maine, after a village in Mayo. He entered the French army 
as an officer in a dragoon regiment in 1774, and afterwards 
served as a volunteer in the navy (1778), during which period 
he was engaged in the fighting in Senegal. From 1780 to 1783 
he took part in the War of American Independence under 
Rochambeau, rejoining the army on his return to France. In 
1791, as a retired captain, he took the civic oath and was recalled 
to active service, becoming lieutenant-colonel in 1792, and 
colonel, brigadier-general, and lieutenant-general in 1793. In 
this last capacity he distinguished himself in the wars on the 
northern and eastern frontiers. But he became an object of 
suspicion on account of his foreign birth and his relations with 
England. He was suspended on the 4th of August 1793, and 
was not recalled to active service till 1795. He then took part 
in the Italian campaigns of 1796 and 1797, and was made 
commandant of Lombardy. He afterwards received the 
command of the cavalry in Bonaparte’s ** army of England,” 
of which, during the absence of Desaix, he was temporarily 
commander-in-chief (1798). He died on the isth of December 
1799 - 

See J. G. Alger, Englishmen in the French Revolution (1889); 
Eugene Fieffe, Histoire des troupes itrangdres au service de France 
(1854); Etienne Charavay, Correspondance de Carnot ^ tome iii. 

KILMALLOCK, a market town of county Limerick, Ireland, 
in the east parliamentary division, 124^ m. S.W. of Dublin by 
the Great Southern & Western main line. Pop. (1901), 1206. 
It commands a natural route (now followed by the railway) 
through the hills to the south and south-west, and is a site of 
great historical interest. It received a charter in the reign of 
Edward III., at which time it was walled and fortified, and 
entered by four gates, two of which remain. It was a military 
post of importance in Elizabeth’s reign, but its fortifications 
were for the most part demolished by order of Cromwell. 
Two castellated mansions are still to be seen. The church of 
St Peter and St Paul belonged to a former abbey, and has a 
tower at the north-west corner which is a converted round tower. 
The Dominican abbey, of the 13th century, has Early English 
remains of great beauty and a tomb to Edmund, the last of the 
White Knights, a branch of the family of Desmond intimately 
connected with Kilmallock, who received their title from 
Edward III. at the battle of Halidon Hill. The foundation of 
Kilmallock, however, is attributed to the Geraldines, who had 
several towns in this vicinity. Eight miles from the town is 
I/>ugh Gur, near which are numerous stone circles and other 
remains. Kilmallock returned two members to the Irish 
parliament. 

KILMARNOCK, a municipal and police burgh of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on Kilmarnock Water, a tributary of the Irvine, 24 m. 
S.W. of Glasgow by the Glasgow & South-Western railway. 
Pop. (1901), 35,091. Among the chief buildings are the town 
hall, court-house, corn-exchange (with the Albert Tower, no ft. 
high), observatory, academy, coiporation art gallery, institute 
(containing a free library and a museum), Kay schools, School 
of Science and Art, Athenaeum, theatre, infirmary, A^icultural 
Hall, and Philosophical Institution. The grounds of Kilmarnock 
House, presented to the town in 1893, were laid out as a public 
park. In Kay Park (48} acres), purchased from the duke of 
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Portland for 3^9000, stands the Bums Memorial, consisting of two 
storeys and a tower, and containing a museum in which have been 
placed many important MSS. of the poet and the McKie library 
of Bums’s books. The marble statue of the poet, by W. G. 
Stevenson, stands on a terrace on the southern face. A Reformers’ 
monument was unveiled in Kay Park in 1885. Kilmarnock rose 
into importance in the 1 7th century by its production of striped 
woollen Kilm^ock cowls” and broad blue bonnets, and 
afterwards acquired a great name for its Brussels, Turkey and 
Scottish carpets. Tweeds, blankets, shawls, tartans, lace 
curtains, cottons and winceys are also produced. The boot and 
shoe trade is prosperous, and there are extensive engineering and 
hydraulic machinery works. But the iron industry 1$ prominent, 
the town being situated in the midst of a rich mineral region. 
Here, too, are the workshops of the Glasgow & South-Western 
railway company. Kilmarnock is famous for its dairy produce, 
and every October holds the largest cheese-show in Scotland. 
The neighbourhood abounds in freestone and coal. The burgh, 
which is governed by a provost and council, unites with Dum- 
barton, Port Glasgow, Renfrew and Rutherglen in returning one 
member to parliament. Alexander Smith, the poet (1830-1867), 
whose father was a lace^pattem designer, and Sir James Shaw 
(1764-1843), lord mayor of London in 1806, to whom a statue 
was erected in the town in 1848, were natives of Kilmarnock. It 
dates from the 15th century, and in 1591 was made a burgh of 
barony under the Boyds, the ruling house of the district. The 
last Boyd who bore the title of Lord Kilmarnock was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, London, in 1746, for his share in the Jacobite 
rising. The first edition of Robert Burns’s poems was published 
here in 17861 

KILMAURS, a town in the Cunninglmm division of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on the Carmel, 21J m. S. by W. of Glasgow by the 
Glasgow & South-Western railway. Pop, (1901), 1803. Once 
noted for its cutlery, the chief industries now are shoe pd 
bonnet factories, and there are iron and coal mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. The parish church dates from 1170, and was dedi- 
cated either to the Virgin or to a Scottish saint of the 9th century 
called Maure. It was enlarged in 1403 and in great part rebuilt 
in 1888. Adjoining it is the burial-place of the earls of Glencaim, 
the leading personages in the district during several centuries, 
some of whom bore the style of Lord Kilmaurs. Their family 
name was Cunningham, adopted probably from the manor which 
they acquired in the 12th century. Tlu? town was made a burgh 
of barony in 1527 by the earl of that date. Burns’s patron, the 
thirteenth earl, on whose death the poet wrote his touching 
** Lament,” sold the Kilmaurs estate in 1786 to the marchioness 
of Titchficld. 

KILN ( 0 . E. cylene, from the I^t. culir.a, a kitchen, cooking- 
stove), a place for burning, baking or drying. Kilns may be 
divided into two classes — those in which the materials come into 
actual contact with the flames, and those in which the furnace is 
beneath or .surrounding the oven. Lime-kilns are of the first 
class, and brick-kilns, pottery-kilns, &c., of the second, which 
also includes places for merely drying materials, such as 
hop-kilns, usually called ** oasts ” or ** oast-houses.” 

KILPATRICK, NEWyOr EAST, also called BEARSDEN,a town of 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland, Si m. N.W, of Glasgow by road, with 
a station on the North British Railway Company’s branch line 
from Glasgow to Milngavie. Pop. (1901), 2705. The town is 
largely inhabited by business men from Glasgow, The public 
buildings include the Shaw convalescent home, Buchanan 
Retreat, house of refuge for girls, library, and St Peter’s College, 
a fine structure, presented to the Roman Catholic Church in 1892 
by the archbishop of Glasgow. There is some coal-mining, and 
lime is manufactured. Remains of the Wall of Antoninus are 
close to the town. At Garscubc and Garscadden, both within 
ij m. of New Kilpatrick, arc extensive iron-works, and at the 
former place coal is mined and stone quarried. 

KILPATRICK* OLD* a town of Dumbartonshire, Scotland, on 
the right bank of the Clyde, loj m. N.W. of Glasgow by rail, with 
stations on the North British and Caledonian railways. Pop. 
(1901), 1533. It is traditionally the birthplace of St Patrick, 
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whose iadier is said to have acted there as a Roman magistncte. 
Roman remains occur in the district, and the Wall of Antoninus 
ran through the parislj. To the north, occupying an area olf 
about 6 m. from east to west and 5 m. from north to south 
run the Kilpatrick Hills, of which the hdgheat points are 
Duncomb and Fynloch Hill (each 1313 ft,)* 

KILRUSH, a seaport and watering-place of county Qare, 
Ireland, in the west parliamentary division, on the north shore 
of the Shannon estuary 45 m, bdow Limerick, Pop. of urban 
district^f 901), 4.179. It is the termiiius of a branch of the West 
Clare railway. The only seaport of importance in the county, 
it has aeonsiderable export trade in peat fuel, extensive fisheries, 
and flagstone quarries; while general fairs, horse fairs and annual 
agricultural shows are held. The inner harbour admits only 
small vessels, but there is a good pier a mile south of the town. 
Of! the harbour lies Scattery Island (Inis Cathaigh), where 
St Senan (d. 544) founded a monastery. There are the remains 
of his oratory and hemse and of seven rude churches or chapels, 
together with a round tower and a holy well still in repute. The 
island also recei\’ed the epithet of Holy, and was a favourite 
burial-ground until modem times. 

KILSYTH^ a police burgh of Stirlingshire, Scotland, on the 
Kelvin, 13 m. N.N.E. of Glasgow by the North British railway, 
and close to the Forth and Clyde canal. Pop. (1901), 7292. 
The principal buildings are the town and public halls, and the 
academy. The chief industries are coal-mining and iron-works; 
there are also manufactures of paper and cotton, besides quarry- 
ing of whinstone and sandstone. There are considerable remains 
of the Wan of Antoninus south of the town, and to the north 
the ruins of the old castle, Kilsyth dates from the middle of the 
1 7th century and became a burgh of barony in 1626. It was 
the scene of Montrose’s defeat of the Covenanters on the 
15th of August 1645. The town was the centre of remarkable 
religious revivals in 1742-3 and 1839, Hie latter conducted by 
William Chalmers Bums (1815-X868), the missionary to China, 

KILT9 properly the short loose skirt or petticoat, reaching 
to the knees and usually made of tartan, forming part of the 
dress of a Scottish Highlander (see Costume), The word 
means that which is girded or tucked up,” and is apparently 

Scandinavian origin, cf. Danish kilte, to tuck up. The early 
kilt was not a separate garment but was merely the lower part 
of the plaid, in which the Highlander wrapped himself, hanging 
down in folds below the belt. 

KILWA (Quiloa), a seaport of German East Africa, about 
200 m« S. of Zanzibar. There are two Kilwas, one on the main- 
land — Kilwa Kivinje; the other, the ancient city, on an island — 
Kilwa Kisiwani. Kilwa Kivinje, on the northern side of Kilwa 
Bay, is regularly laid out, the houses in the European quarter 
being large and substantial. The government house and barracks 
are fortified and are surrounded by fine public gardens. The 
adjacent country is fertile and thickly populated, and the trade 
of the port is considerable. Much of it is in the hands of Banyans. 
Kilwa is a starting*point for caravans to Lake Nyasa. Pop. 
about 5000. Most of the inhabitants are Swaliili. 

Kilwa Kisiwani, 18 m. to the south of the modern town, 
possesses a deep harbour sheltered from all winds by projecting 
coral reefsi The island on which it is built is separated fr^ the 
mainland by a shallow and narrow ohaxmel. The jruins of the 
city include massive walls and bastions, remains of a palace 
and of two large mosques, of whidi the domed .roofs are In fair 
preservation, toides several Arab ibrt^. The new quarter 
contains a customs house and a few Arab buildings. Pop. about 
600. On the island of Semga Manara, at the southern end of 
i^wa Bay, hidden in dense vegetation, are the ruins of another 
city, uxiknown to IhistoTy. (Fragments of palaces and mosques 
in carved limestone exist, and on the beach are the remains of a 
lighthouse. Chinese coins and pieces of porcelain have been 
found on the sea-shore, washed up from the reels. 

The sultanate of Kilwa is reputed to have been founded about 
A.n. 975 by Ali ibn Ijfasan. a Perman pdnee firom Shbraz, upon the site 
of Bie^ncient Gieek colony of Rhapta. The new state, at first 
oonlMi^ to the town of Kilwa, extendied its htfluence idong the coast 


from Zanzibar to Sofala, and the city came to be regarded as ithc 
capitalof theZenj*'empire** (see Zanzibar: *'Sultanate'T AnArab 
chronicle gives a list of over forty sovereigns vdio reigned at Kilwa 
in a pertM of five hundred years (cf. A. <M. H. J. Stokvis, Manuel 
d^hisUnre, lieiden, ifiSS, L 55^. PiratD Alvares Cabral, the Portu- 
guese navigator, was the first European to visit it. His fleet, on its 
way to India, anchored in Kilwa Bay in 1500. Kilwa was then a 
large and wealthy city, possessing, it is stated, three hundred mosques. 
In 1502 Kilwa submitted to Vasco da Gama, but the sultan neglect- 
ing to pay tlie tribute imposed upon him, dhe city in 1505 was occu- 

ied by the Portuguese. They buiit a fort there ; the first erected 

y them on the east coast of Africa. Fighting ensued between the 
Arabs and the Portuguese, the city was destroyed; and in 15TZ the 
Portuguese, whose ranks had been decimated % lever, temponarily 
abandoned the place. Subsecraoiitlir Kfiwa became one of toe chief 
centres of the slave trade. Towards the end ol the 17 to century 
it fell under the dominion of the imams of Muscat, and on the 
separation in 183.6 of their Arabian and African possessions became 
subject to the sultan of Zani^r. With the rest of the eouthern 
part of the sultan continental dominions Kilwa was acquired by 
Germany in 1890 (see Africa, § 5; and German East Africa). 

KILWASBBY^ ROBERT (d. 1279), archbishop of Ganterbnry 
and (CRFdinal, studied .at the university of Paris, where he soon 
becime famous as a teacher of grammar .and logic. Afterwards 
joining (the order of St Dominic and turning his attention to 
theology, he was chosen provincial prior of his order jn England 
in 1261, and in October 1272 Pope Gregory X. terminated 
a dispute over the vacant archbishopric of Cantenbury by 
appomting Kilwardby. Although the new archbishop crowned 
Edward I. /and his queen Eleanor in August 1274, he took little 
part in business of state, but was energetic in discharging the 
spiritual duties of his office. He was charitable to the poor, 
and showed liberality to the Dominicans. In 1278 Pope 
Nicholas III. made him cardinal-bishop of Porto and Santa 
Rufina ; he resigned his archbishopric and left England, cany ing 
with him the registers and other valuable property belonging 
to the see of Canterbury. He died in Italy on the nth of 
September 1279. Kilwardby was the first member of a men- 
dicant order to attain a hi^h position in the English Church. 
Among his numerous writings^ which became very popular 
among students, are De ortu sdeniiarum, De tempore, De Uni* 
versali, and some commentaries on Aristotle. 

See N. Trevet, Annales sex regum Angliae^ edited T. Hog 
(London, 1845) ; W. F. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury ^ 
vol. iii. (London, 1860*1876); J. Quitif and J. Echard, Serrptores 
ordinis predicatorum (Paris, 1719-* 1721). 

K 1 LWINNIMG» a municipal and police burgh of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on the right bank of the Gamock, 24 m. S.W. of 
Glasgow by the Caledonian railway, and 26} m. by the Glasgow 
& South-Western railway. Pop. (1901), 4440. The chief 
buildings include the public library, the .Masonic hall and the 
district hospital. The centre of interest, however, is the a'uined 
abbey, originally one of the richest in Scotland. Founded 
about 1140 by Hugh de Morville^ lord of Cunninghamc, for 
Tyronensian monks of the Benedictine order, it was dedicated 
to St Winnin, who lived on the spot in the 8th century and has 
given his name to the town. Tliis beautiful ^cimen of Early 
English architecture was partly destroyed in 1561,, and its 
lands were granted to the <^1 of Eglinton and others. -Kil- 
winning is toe traditional birthplace of Scottish freemasonry, 
the lodge, believed to have been founded by the foreign axHii- 
tects and masons who came to build the abbey, being regarded 
as toe mother lodge in Scotland. The royal company of aichers 
of Kilwinning— dating, it is said, as far bade as i488^meet 
every July to shoot at the popinjay. The industry in weaving 
shawls and lighter fabrics ihas died out and the hrge iron, 
coal and fire-clay works at Eglinton, and worsted ^pinning, 
employ most^of tte inhabitants, ihout a mile from Kihvjnnii^ 
is Eglixrton Castle, the seat of the earls of Eglinton, built in 
1798 in the English castellated, style. 

KIIBERLB Y, JOHN WODEBOUSE, istEarl of (x 826>X902), 
English fltatesman, was bom on the 7th of January 1826, being 
the eldest son of the Hon. Henry Wodehouse and grandspn of 
the 2nd Baron Wodehouse (toe barony datix^ from 1797;), 
whom be suciceeded in 1846. He was ^uoated at Eton rand 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took e first-class degree in 
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daseics in 1847; in the same year married Lady Florence 
Fitqiibbon (d. 1895)^ daughter of the last earl of dare. He 
was by inhmtanee a Liberal in politics^ and in 1852-1856 and 
1859-1861 he was under secretory of state for foreign affairs in 
Lord Aberdeen's and Lord Palmerston's ministries. In the 
interyal^i856-i858) he had been cnvoy-octraordinary to Russia; 
and in 1863 he was sent on a special mission to Copenhagen on 
the foriom hope of finding a |>eaceful solution of tl^ Schleswig- 
Holstein question. The mission was a failure^ but probably 
nothing else was possible. In 1864 he became under secretary 
for India, but towards the end of the year was made Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In that capacity he had to grapple 
with the first manifestations of Fenianism, and in recognition 
of his vigour and success he was created (1866) earl of Kimberley. 
In July 1866 he vacated his office with the fall of Lord RusseH's 
ministry, but in 1868 he became Lord Privy Seal in Mr Glad- 
stone's cabinet, and in July 1870 was transferred from that 
post to be secretary of state for the colonies. It was the 
moment of the great diamond discoveries in South Africa, and 
the new town of Kimberley was named after the colonial secre- 
tary of the day. After an interval of opposition from 1874 to 
1880, Lord I^beri^ returned to the Colonial Office in Mr 
Glfuls tone's next ministr}'; but at the end of 1882 he exchanged 
this office first for that of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster and 
then for the secretaryship of state for India, a post he retained 
during the remainder of Mr Gladstone's tenure of power 
(1881-1886, 1891-1894), though in 1892-1894 he combined with 
it that of the lord presidency of the council. In Lord Rosebery’s 
cabinet (1894-1895) he was foreign secretary. Lord Kimberley 
was an admirable departmental chief, but it is difficult to asso- 
ciate his own personality with any ministerial act during hia 
occupation of all these posts. He was at the colonial office 
when responsible government wa.s granted to Cape Colony, 
when British Columbia was added to the Dominion of Canada, 
and during the Boer War of 1880-81, with its concltisitm at 
Majuba; and he was foreign secretary when the misunderstand- 
ing arose with Germany over the proposed lease of territory from 
the Congo Free State for the Qipe to Cairo route. He was 
essentially a loyal Gladstonian party man. His moderation, 
common sense, and patriotism had their influence, nevertheless, 
on his colleagues. As leader of the Liberal party in the House 
of Lords he acted with undeviating dignity ; and in opposition 
he was a courteous antagonist and a critic of weight and 
experience. He took considerable interest in education, and 
after being for many years a member of the senate of London 
University, he became its chancellor in 1899. He died in 
London on the 8th of April 1902, being succeeded in the earldom 
by his eldest and only sur\nving son, Lord Wodehouse (b. 1848). 

KIMBERLEY, a town of the Cape province, South Africa, 
the centre of the Griqualand West diamond industry, 647 m. 
N.E. of Cape Town and 310 m. S.W. of Johannesburg by rail. 
Pop. (1904), 34,331, of whom 13,556 were whites. The town is 
bunt on the bare veld midway between the Modder and Voa! 
rivers and is 4012 ft. above the sea. Having grown out of 
camps formed round the diamond mines, its plan is very irregular 
and in striking contrast with the rectangular outline common 
to South African towns. Grouped round market square are 
the law courts, with a fine clock tower, the post and telegraph 
offices and the ton^-hall. The public library and the hospital 
are in Du Toits Pan Road. In the district of Newton, laid out 
durii^ the siege of i899“i9oo, a monument to those who fell 
during the operations been erected where four roads meet. 
Siege Avenue, in the suburb of Kenilworth, 250 ft. wide, a mile 
and a quarter long, and planted with 16 rows of trees, was also 
laid out durii^^e si^. In the public gardens a« ststues 
of Queen Victoria and &ci\ Rhodes. The diamond mines Imm, 
however, the chief attraction of the town (see Diamond). Of 
these the Kimberley is within a few minutes' wafle df market 
square. The De Beers mine is one mile east of the Kimberley 
mine. The other principal mines, Bultfontcin, Du Toits Pan 
and Wesselton, are still farthw distant from the town. Barbed 
wire fencing surrounds the mines, which cover about 180 acres. 


The Kaffire who work in the mines are housed in large com- 
pounds. Wire netting is spread over these enclosures, and 
every precaution token to prevent the illicit disposal of diamonds. 
Ample provision is made for the comfort of the inmates, who in 
addition to food and lodging cam from 17s. to 24s. a week. 
Most of the wliite workmen employed live at Kenilworth, laid 
out by the De Beers company as a ** model village.” Bcacuns- 
field, near Du Toits Mine, is also dependent on the 
diamond industry. 

Kimberley was founded in 1870 by diggers who discovered 
diamonds on the farms of Du Toits Pan and Bultfontein. In 
1871 richer diamonds were found on the neighbouring farm of 
Vooruitright at places named De Beers and Colesbeig Kopje. 
There were at first three distinct mining camps, one at Du 
Toits Pan, another at De Beers (called De Beers Rush or Old 
; De Beers) and the third at the Colesberg Kopje (called De 
Beers New Rush, or New Rush simply). The Colesberg Kopje 
mine was in July 1873 renamed Kimberley in honour of tlie 
then secretary of state for the colonies, the ist earl of Kimberley, 
by whose direction the mines were — n 1871— taken under the 
protection of Great Britain. Kimberley was also chosen as 
the name of the town into which the mining camps developed. 
Doubt haying arisen as to the rights of the ( rown to the minerals 
on Vooruita&ight farm, litigation ensued, ending in the purchase 
of the farm by the state for /ioo,ooo in 1875. In 1880 the town 
was incorporated in Cape Colony (see Griquai and). In 1874 a 
great part of the population left for the newly discovered gold 
diggings in tlie Lydenburg district of the Transvaal, but others 
to^ their place. Among those early attracted to Kimberley 
were Cecil Rhodes and “ Barney ” Barnato, who in time came 
to represent two groups of financiers controlling the mines. 
The amalgamation of their interests in 1889— when the De 
Beers group purchased the Kimberley mine for ^5, 338, 650-— 
put the whole diamond production of the Kimberley fields in the 
hands of one company, the De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., 
so named after the former owners of the farms on which are 
situated the chief mines. Kimberley In consequence became 
largely dependent on the good-will of the De Beers corporation, 
the town having practically no industries other than diamond 
mining. Horse-breeding is carried on to a limited extent. 
The value of the annual output of diamonds averages about 
£4,500,000. The importance of the industry led to the building 
of a railway from Cape Town, opened in 1885, On the outbreak 
of war between the British and the Boers in 1899 Kimberley was 
invested by a Boer force. The siege began on the 12th of 
October and lasted until the 15th of February 1900, when the 
town was relieved by General Sir John French. Among the 
besieged was Cecil Rhodes, who placed the resources of the 
De Beers company at the disposal of the defenders. In 1906 
the town was put in direct railway communication with Johan- 
nesbuTg, and m 1908 the completion of the line from Bloem- 
fontein gave Natal direct access to Kimberley, which thus 
became an important railway centre. 

KIMERIDGIAN, in geology, the basal division of the Upper 
Oolites m the Jurassic system. The name is derived from the 
hamlet of Kimeridge or Kimmeridge near the coast of Dorset- 
shire, England. It appears to have been first suggested by 
T. Webster in 1812; in 1818, in the form Kimeridge Clay, it was 
used by Buckland. From the Dorsetshire coast, where it is 
splendidly exposed in the fine cliffs from St Alban’s Head to 
(kd Cliff, it follows the line of Jurassic outcrop throu^ Wilt- 
shire, where there is a broad expanse between Westbuiy and 
Devizes, as far as Yorkshire, there it appears in the vale of 
Pickering and on the coast in Filey Bay, It generally occupied 
broad valleys, of which the vale of Aylesbury may be taken as 
typical. Good exposures occur at Seend, Caine, Swindon, 
Wootton Bassett, Faringdon, Abingdon, Culham, Shotover Hill, 
Brill, Ely and Market Rasen. Traces of the formation arc found 
as far north as the east coast of Cromarty and Sutherlajwi at 
Eathie and Helmsdale. 

In England the Kimeridgian is usually divisible into an Upper 
Series, 600-630 it. in the south, dark bituminous shales, paper 
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shales and clays with layers and nodules of cement-stones and so- 
laria. These beds merge gradually into the overlying Portlandian 
formation. The Lower Series, with a maximum thickness of 400 ft., 
consists of clays and dark shales with s^taria, cement-stones ana 
calcareous ** dog^rs/' These lithological characters are very 
persistent. The Upper Kimeridgian is distinguished as the zone 
of Perisphincies bipUx. with the sub-zone of Discina latissima in the 
higher portions. Cardioceras altemans is the zonal ammonite charac- 
teristic of the lower division, with the sub-zone of Ostrea deltoidea in 
the lower portion. Exogyra virgula is common in the unper part of 
the lower division, and the lower part of the Upper Kimeridgian. 
A large number of ammonites are peculiar to this formation, in- 
cluding Reineckia eudoxus^ R. Thurmannt, Aspidoceras longisptnus, 
<tc. Large dinosaurian rejptiles are abundant, Cetiosaurus^ Gtganio^ 
saurus, Megalosaurus^ also plesiosaurs and ichth3ro8aur8; croco- 
dilian and dbelonian remains are also found. Protocardia striahda^ 
Thracia depressa^ Belemnites abvwiatus^ B. BlainvilUi^ Lingula ovalis^ 
RhynchonBlla inconstans and Exogyra nana are characteristic fossils. 
Alum has been obtained from the Kimeridge Clay, and the cement- 
stones have been employed in Purbeck; coprolites are found in small 
quantities. Bricks, tiles, flowerets, &c., are made from the clay 
at Swindon, Gillingham, Brill, Ely, Homcastle, and other places. 
The so-called Kimeridge coal is a highly bituminous shale cap- 
able of being used as fuel, which has b^n worked on the cliff at 
Little Kimeridge. 

The Kimeridgien '' of continental geologists is u.sually made to 
contain the three subdivisions of A. Oppel and W. Waagen, viz.: — 
fVirgulian) with Exogyra virgula 
(Pteroceran) with Pieroceras ocoani 
(Astartian) with A starte supracorallina ; 
but the upper portion of this continental Kimeridgian is equivalent 
to some of the British Portlandian ; while most of the Astartian cor- 
responds to the Corallian. A. de Lapparent now recognizes only 
the Virgulian and Pteroceran in the Kimeridgien. Clays and marls 
with occasional limestones and sandstones represent the Kime- 
ridgien of most of northern Europe, including Kussia. In Swabia 
and some other parts of Germany the curious niiniform marble 
Felsenkalk occurs on this horizon, and most of the Kimeridgien of 
southern Europe, including the Alps, is calcaretius. Representatives 
of the formation occur in Caucasia, Algeria, Abyssinia, Madagascar; 
in South America with volcanic rocks, and possibly in California 
(Maripan beds), Alaska and King Charles's Land. 

See “ Jurassic Rocks of Britain," vols. v. and i.. Memoirs of ike 
Geological Survey (vol, v. contains references to literature up to 1895). 

(J. A. H.) 
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¥IMhi, or QiM.fl, the family name of three Jewish gram- 
marians and biblical scholars who worked at Narbonne in the 
12th century and the beginning of the 13th, and exercised great 
influence on the study of the Hebrew language. The name, as is 
shown by manuscript testimony, was also pronounced 
and further mention is made of the Frenc:h surname Petit. 

Joseph Kimhi was a native of southern Spain, and settled 
in Provence, where he was one of the first to set forth in the 
Hebrew language the results of Hebraic philology as expounded 
by the Spanish Jews in their Arabic treatises. He was acquainted 
moreover with I.Atin grammar, under the influence of which he 
resorted to the innovation of dividing the Hebrew vowels into 
five long vowels and five short, previous grammarians having 
simply spoken of seven vowels without distinction of quantity. 
His grammatical textbook, Sefer Ha-Zikkaron^ “ Book of 
Remembrance ** (ed. W, Bacher, Berlin, 1888), was marked by 
methodical comprehensivene.s.s, and introduced into the theory 
of the verbs a new classification of the stems which has been 
retained by later scholars. In the far more ample Sejer Ha- 
Galuy, ** Book of Demon.stration (ed. Matthews, Berlin, 1887), 
Joseph 5inihi attacks the philological work of the greatest French 
Talmud scholar of that day, R. Jacob Tam, who espoused the 
antiquated system of Menaliem b.Saruq,and this he supplements 
by an independent critique of Menahem. This work is a mine 
of varied exegetical and philological details. He also wrote 
commentaries — the majority of which are lost — on a great 
number of the scriptural hooks. Those on Proverbs and Job have 
been published. He composed an apologetic work under the 
title Sefer Ha-Berith (** Book of the Bond ”), a fragment of which 
is extant, and translated into Hebrew the ethico-philosophical 
work of Bahyft ibn Paquda Duties of the Heart **). In his 
commentaries he also made contributions to the comparative 
philology of Hebrew and Arabic. 

Moses was the author of a Hebrew grammar, known — 
after the first three words — as Mdhdak Shebile Ha-daat, or briefly 


as Mahalak* It is an elemental^ introduction to the study of 
Hebrew, the first of its kind, in which only the most indispensable 
definitions and rules have a place, the remainder being almost 
wholly occupied by paradigms. Moses l^limbi was the first who 
made the^ verb paqadh a model for conjugation, and the first 
also who introduced the now usual sequence in the enumeration 
I of stem-forms. His handbook was of great historical importance 
as in the first half of the i6th centuiy it became the favourite 
manual for the study of Hebrew among non-Judaic scholars 
(ist ed., Pesaro, 1 508). Elias Levita {q,v.) wrote Hebrew explana- 
tions, and Sebastian Munster translated it into Latin. Moses 
Kimbi also composed commentaries to the biblical books ; those 
on Proverbs, Ezra and Nehemiah are in the great rabbinical 
bibles falsely ascribed to Abraham ibn Ezra. 

David ^im^i (c. i 160-1235), also known as Redaq ( - R. David 
Kimbi), eclipsed the fame both of his father and his brother. 
From the writings of the former he quotes a great number of 
explanations, some of which are known only from this source. 
His magnum opus is the Sefer Miklol, “ Book of Completeness.** 
This falls into two divisions : the grammar, to which the title 
of the whole, Miklol, is usually applied (first printed in Constanti- 
nople, 1532-1534, then, with the notes of Elias Levita, at Venice, 
i 545 )> lexicon, Sefer Hashorashim, ** Book of Roots/* 

which was first printed in Italy before 1480, then at Naples in 
1490, and at Venice in 1546 with the annotations of Elias, The 
model and the principal source for this work of David Nimbi’s 
was the book of R. Jonah (Abulwalid), which was cast in a 
similar bipartite form ; and it was chiefly due to ^Cimbi^s grammar 
and lexicon that, while the contents of Abulwalid’s works were 
common knowledge, they themselves remained in oblivion for 
centuries. In spite of this dependence on his predecessors his 
work shows originality, especially in the arrangement of his 
material. In the grammar he combined the paradigmatic 
method of his brother Moses with the procedure of the older 
scholars who devoted a close attention to details. In his 
dictionary, again, he recast the lexicological materials inde- 
pendently, and enriched lexicography itself, especially by his 
numerous etymological explanations. Under the title £< Sofer, 
“Pen of the Writer** (Lyk, 1864), David Kimbi composed a sort 
of grammatical compendium as a guide to the correct punctua- 
tion of the biblical manuscripts ; it consists, for the most part, 
of extracts from the Miklol, After the completion of his great 
work he began to write commentaries on portions of the Scrip- 
tures. The first was on Chronicles, then followed one on the 
Psalms, and finally his exegetical masterpiece — ^the commentary 
on the prophets. His annotations on the Psalms are especially 
interesting for the polemical excursuses directed against the 
Christian interpretation. He was also responsible for a commen- 
tary on Genesis (ed. A, Giinsburg, Pressburg, 1842), in which he 
followed Moses Maimonides in explaining biblical narratives as 
visions. He was an enthusiastic adherent of Maimonides, and, 
though far advanced in years, took an active part in the battle 
which raged in southern France and Spain round his philosophicq- 
religious writings. The popularity of his biblical exegesis is 
demonstrated by the fact that the first printed texts of the 
Hebrew Bible were accompanied by his commentary : the Psalms 
1477, perhaps at Bologna; the early Prophets, 1485, Soncino; 
the later Prophets, ibid. i486. 

His commentaries have been frequently reprinted, many of them 
in Latin translations. A new edition of that on the P^ms was 
begun by SchUler-Szinessy (First Book of Psalms, Cambridge, 1883). 
Abr. Geiger wrote of the three hi the Hebrew periodical 

Oifar Ne^mad (vol. ii., 1857=^ A. Geiger, Gesammetie Schriften, 
V. 1-47). Sec further the Jewish Encyclopedia, (W. Ba.) 

KIN ( 0 . E. cyn, a word represented in nearly all Teutonic 
languages, of. Du. kunne, Dan. and Swed. kon, Goth, kuni, tribe ; 
the Teutonic base is kunya; the equivalent Aryan root gan-, to 
beget, produce, is seen in Gr. Lat. genus, cf. “ kind **), 
a collective word for persons related by blood, as descended from 
a common ancestor. In law, the term “ next of kin ** is applied 
to the person or persons who, as being in the nearest degree of 
blood relationship to a person dying intestate, share according to 
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degree in his personal estate (sec Intestacy^ and Inheritance). 
** Kin ” is frequently associated with kith in the phrase 
“ kith and kin/' now used as an emphasized form of “ kin " for 
family relatives. It properly means one's “ coantr>’ and kin/* 
or one's ** friends and kin.” Kith (O.E. cy^^e and native 
land; acquaintances) comes from the stem of cunnan, to know, 
and thus means the land or people one knows familiarly. 

The su£&x -Aim, chiefly surviving in English surnames, seems to have 
been early used as a diminutive ending to certain Christian names in 
Flanders and Holland. The termination is represented by the dimi- 
nutive •chen in German, as in Kindchen^ Hdu&chen^ &c. Many 
English words, such as *' pumpkin," "firkin," seem to have no 
diminutive significance, ancf may have been assimilated from earlier 
forms, f.g, " pumpkin " from " pumpion." 

KINCARDINESHIRE; or The MearnS; an eastern county 
of Scotland; bounded E. by the North Sea; S. and S.W. by 
Forfarshire; and N.W. and N. by Aberdeenshire. Area, 243,974 
acres, or 381 sq. m. In the west and north-west the Grampians 
are the predominant feature, The highest of their peaks is 
Mount Battock (2555 ft.), where the counties of Aberdeen, 
Forfar and Kincardine meet, but there are a score of hills 
exceeding 1500 ft. in height. In the extreme north, on the 
confines of Aberdeenshire, the Hill of Fare, famous for its sheep 
walks, attains an altitude of 1545 ft. In the north the county 
slopes from the Grampians to the picturesque and finely-wooded 
valley of the Dee, and in the south it falls to the Howe (Hollow) 
of the Meams, which is a continuation north-eastwards of 
Strathmore. The principal rivers are Bervie Water (20 m. long), 
flowing south-eastwards to the North Sea; the Water of Feugh 
(20 m.), taking a north-easterly direction and falling into the 
Dee at Banchory, and forming near its mouth a beautiful 
cascade; the Dye (15 m.), rising in Mount Battock and ending 
its course in the Feugh; Luther Water (14 m.), springing not 
far from the castle of Drumtochty and meandering pleasantly 
to its junction with the North Esk; the Cowie (13 m.) and the 
Carron (8i m.), entering the sea at Stonehaven. The Dee and 
North Esk serve as boundary streams during part of their 
course, the one of Aberdeenshire, the other of Forfarshire. 
I^ch Loirston, in the parish of Nigg, and Loch Lumgair, in 
Dunnottur parish, both small, are the only lakes in the shire. 
Of the glens Glen Dye in the north centre of the county is 
remarkable for its beauty, and the small Den Fenclla, to the 
south-east of Laurencekirk, contains a picturesque waterfall. 
lt.s name perpetuates the memory of Fenella, daughter of a 
thane of Angus, who was slain here after betraying Kenneth II. 
to his enemies, who (according to local tradition) made away 
with him in Kincardine Castle. Excepting in the vicinity of 
St Cyrus, the coast from below Johnshaven to Girdle Ness 
presents a bold front of rugged cliffs, with an average height of 
from 100 to 250 ft., interrupted only by occasional creeks and 
bays, as at Johnshaven, Gourdon, Bervie, Stonehaven, Port- 
lethcn, Findon, Cove and Nigg. 

Geology , — The great fault which traverses Scotland from shore to 
shore passes through this county from Craigeven Bay, about a mile 
north of Stonehaven, by Fenelfa Hill to Edzell. On the northern 
side of this line are the old crystalline schists of the Dalradian group; 
on the southern side Old Red Sandstone occupies all the remaining 
space. Good exposures of the schists arc seen, r^eatedly folded, 
in the cliffs between Aberdeen and Stonehaven. They consist of a 
lower series of greenish slates and a higher, more micaceous and 
schistose series with j^ts; bands of limestone occur in these rocks 
near Bunchory. Besides the numerous minor flexures the schists 
arc bent into a broad synclinal fold which crosses the county, 
its axis lying in a south-westerly-Dorth-ea.sterly direction. Rising 
through the scldsts are several granite masses, tne largest being that 
forming the high ground around Mt Battock; south of the Dee are 
several smaller masses, some of which have been extensively quarried. 
The lower part of the Old Red Sandstone consists of flags, red sand- 
stones and purple clays in great thickness; these are followed by 
coarse conglomerates, well seen in the cliff at Dunnottar Castle, 
with ashy ^its and some thin sheets of diabase. The diabase forms 
the Bruxie and Leys Hills and some minor elevations. Above the 
volcanic series more red sandstones, conglomerates and marls appear. 
The Old Red Sandstone is folded synclinally in a direction con- 
tinuing the vale of Strathmore ; south of this is an anticline, as may 
be seen on the coast between St Cyrus and Kinnefl. Glacial striae 
on the higher ground and ddbris on the lower ground show that the 
direction taken by the ice flow was south-eastward on the hills but 


as the shore was approached it gradually took on an easterly and 
finally a northerly direction. 

CHmate and Apiculture , — The climate is healthy, but often cold, 
owing to the exposure to east winds. The average temperature for 
the year is 45“ F., for July 58", and for January 37”. The averse 
annual rainfall is 34 in. Much oi the Grampian territory is occupied 
by grouse moors, but the land by the Dee, in the Howe and along the 
coast is scientifically farmed and yields well. The soil of the Howe 
is richer and stronger than that in the Dee valley, but the most fer- 
tile region is along the coast, where the soil is generally deep loam 
resting on clay, although in some places it is jioor and thin, or still 
and cold. Oats are the principal crop, wheat is not largely grown, 
but the demands of the distillers maintain a very considerable acre- 
age under barley. Rather more than one- tenth of the total area 
is under wood. Turnips form the main green crop, but potatoes 
are extensively raised. A little more than half the holdings consist 
of 50 acres and under. Great attention is paid to livestock. Short- 
horns are the most common breed, but the principal home-bred 
stock is a cross between shorthorned and polled, though there are 
many valuable herds of pure ^Killed. Cattle feeding is carried on 
according to the most auvanced methods. Blackfaced sheep are 
chiefly kept on the hill runs, Cheviots or a cross with Leicesters 
being usually found on the lowland farms. Most of the horses are 
employed in connexion with the cultivation of the soil, but several 
good strains, including Clydesdales, ore retained for stock purposes. 
l%s are also reared in considerable numbers. 

Other Industries , — Apart from agriculture, the principal industry 
is the fishing, of which Stonehaven is the centre. The coast being 
dangerous and the liarbours difficult in rough weather, the fishermen 
often run great risks. The village of Findon (pron. Finnan) has given 
its name to the well-known smoked haddocks, which were first cured 
in this way at tlial hamlet. 'Die salmon fisheries of the sea and the 
rivers yield a substantial annual return. Manufactures are of little 
more than local importance. Woollens are made at Stonehaven, 
and at Bervie, Laurencekirk and a few other places fiax-spiniiing 
and weaving are carried on. There are also some distilleries, brew- 
eries and tanneries. Stonehaven, (iourdon and Johnshaven are the 
chief ports for seaborne trade. 

The Deeside railway runs through the portion of the county 
on the northern bank of the Dee. The Caledonian and North 
British railways run to Aberdec?n via Laurencekirk to Stonehaven, 
using the same metals, and there is a branch line of the N.B.R. from 
Montrose to Bervie. There u'o also coaches betwt^en Blairs anti 
Aberdeen, licrvic and Stonehaven, Fettercairn aiid ICdsiell, Banchory 
and Birse, and other points. 

Population and GoDcrnmeni , — The population was 35,492 in 
1891, and 40,923 in 1901, when 103 persons spoke Gaelic and 
English. The chief town is Stonehaven (pop. in 1901, 4577) 
with Laurencekirk (1512) and Banchory (1475), P^rt of 
the city of Aberdeen, with a population of 9386, i.s within the 
county. The county returns one member to parliament, and 
Bervie, the only royal burgh, belongs to the Montro.se group of 
parliamentary burghs. Kincardine is united in one sheriffdom 
with the shires of Aberdeen and Banff, and one of the Aberdeen 
sheriffs-substitute sits at Stonehaven, The county is under 
school-board jurisdiction. The academy at Stonehaven and a 
few of the public schools earn grants for higher education. 
The county council hands over the ” residue ” grant to the 
county secondary education committee, which expends it 
in technical education grants. At Blairs, in the north-east of 
the shire near the Dee, is a Roman Catholic ( ollege for the train 
ing of young men for the priesthood. 

The annals of Kincardineshire as a whole are 
almost blank. The county belonged of old to the distric!t of 
Pictavia and apparently was overrun for a brief period by the 
Romans. In the parish of Fetteresso are the remains of the 
camp of Raedykes, in which, according to tradition, the Cale- 
donians under Galgacus were lodged before their battle with 
Agricola. It is also alleged that in the same district Malcolm I. 
was killed (954) whilst endeavouring to reduce the unruly tribes 
of this region. Meams, the alternative name for the county, is 
believed to have been derived from Mernia, a Scottish king, to 
whom the land wa.s granted, and whose brother, Angus, had 
obtained the adjoining shire of Forfar. The antiquities consist 
mostly of stone circles, cairns, tumuli, standing stones and a 
structure in the parish of Dunnottar vaguely know^ as a ** Piets’ 
kiln." By an extraordinary reversion of fortune the town which 
gave the shire its name has practically vanished. It stood about 
2 m. N.E. of Fettercairn, and by the end of the 16th century 
had declined to a mere hamlet, being represented now only by 
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the ruins of the royal castle and an ancient burial-ground. The 
Bruces, earls of Elgin, also bear the title of earl of Kincardine. 

See A. Jen'ise, History and Traditions of the Lands of the Lindsays 
<1853), History and Antiquities of the M earns (1858), Memorials of 
Angus and the Mearns (xb6i); J. Anderson. The JUack Book of Kin- 
cardineshire (Stonehaven, 1879) • C. A. Mollyson, The Parish of For- 
doun (Aberdeen, 1893); A. C. Cameron, The History of Fettercairn 
(Paisley, 1899). 

KlNCHIMJrUNGA, or Kanchanjanga, the third (or second; 
sec K^) highest mountain in the world. It is a peak of the 
eastern Himalayas, situated on the boundary between Sikkim 
and Nepal, with an elevation of 28,146 ft. Kinchinjunga is best 
seen from the Indian hill-station of Darjeeling, where the view 
of this stupendous mountain, dominating all intervening ranges 
and rising from regions of tropical undergrowth to the altitude 
of eternal snows, is one of the grandest in the world. 

RIND (O.E. ge-cynde, from the same root as is seen in kin,” 
supra), a word in origin meaning birth, nature, or as an adjective, 
natural. From the application of the term to the natural 
disposition or characteristic wliich marks the class to which an 
object belongs, the general and most common meaning of ” class,” 
genus or species easily develops ; that of race, natural order or 
group, is particularly seen in such expressions as ** mankind.^' 
The phrase payment in kind,” f.r. in goods or produce as 
distinguished from money, is used as equivalent to the Latin 
in specie \ in ecclesiastical usage “ communion in both kinds ” 
or in one kind ” refers to the elements of l)reacl and wine 
(Lat. species) in the Eucharist. The present main sense of the 
adjective “ kind,” i.e. gentle, friendly, benevolent, has developed 
from the meaning “ born,” “ natural,” through of good birth, 
disposition or nature,” ” naturally well-disposed.” 

KINDERGARTEN, a German word meaning “ garden of 
children,” the name given by Friedrich Frocbcl to a Icind of 

play-school ” invented by him for furthering the physical, 
moral and intellectual growth of children between the ages 
of three and seven. For the theories on whi(’h this type of 
school was based see Froeuei.. Towards the end of the 18th 
century Pestalozzi planned, and Oberlin formed, djiy-asylums 
lor young children. Schools of this kind took in the Netherlands 
the name of ” play school,” and in England, where they have 
especially thriven, of infant schools ” {q.v,). But Frocbcl’s 
idea of the “ Kindergarten” differed essentially from that of the 
infant schools. The cliild required to be prepared for society by 
l.)eing early associated with its equals; and young children thus 
brought together might have their employments, especially 
their chief employment, play, so organized as to draw out their 
impacities of feeling and thinking, and even of inventing and 
creating. 

Frocbel therefore invented a course of occupations, most of 
which are social games. Many of the games are conne<'ted 
with the “ gifts,” as he called tlie simple playthings provided 
for the children. These “ gifts ” are, in order, six coloured 
balls, a wooden ball, a cylinder and a cube, a cube cut to form 
eight smaller ('ubes, another cube cut to form eight parallelo- 
grams, square and triangular tablets of coloured w'ood, and strips 
of lath, rings and circles for pattern-making. In modern 
Jkindergartens much stress has been laid on such occupations 
as sand-drawing, modelling in clay and paper, pattern-making, 
plaiting, c\:c. The artistic faculty was much thought of by 
Frocbcl, and, as in the education of the ancients, the sense of 
rliythm in sound and motion was cultivated by music and poetry 
introduced in the games. Much care was to be given to the 
training of the senses, especially those of sight, sound and touch. 
Intuition or first-hand experience (Anschauung) was to be 
jecogiiized as the true basis of knowledge, and though stories 
were to be told, iastruction of the imparting and ** learning-up ” 
idnd vi'as to be excluded. Froebel sought to teach the children 
not what to think but how to think, in this following in the 
steps of Pestalozzi, who had done for the child what Bac’on 
nearly two hundred years before had done for the philosopher. 
Where possible the children were to be much in the open air, 
and were each to cultivate a little garden. 


The first kindergarten was opened at Blankenburg, near Rudolstadt, 
in 1837, but after a needy existence of eight years was closed for want 
of funds. In 1851 the Prussian government declared that “ schools 
founded on Froebel's principles or principles like them could not be 
allowed.” As early as 1854 it was introduced into England, and 
Henry Barnard reported on it that it was " by far the most original, 
attractive and philosophical form of infant development the world 
has yet seen ” {Heport to Governor of Connecticut^ 1854). The great 
propagandist of Froebelism, the Baroness Berta von Marenholtz- 
Bulow (1 81 1 -1 893), drew the attention of the French to the kinder- 
garten from the year 1855, and Michelet declared that Froebel had 
** solved the proDlem of human education." In Italy the kinder- 
garten was introduced by Madame Salis-Schwabc. In Austria it is 
repgnizcd and regulated by the government, though the Volks- 
Kinderg&rten are not numerous. But by far the greatest develop- 
ments of the kindergarten system are in the United States and in 
Belgium. The movement was begun in the United States by Miss 
Klizabetli PealxKly in 1867, aided by Mrs Horace Mann and Dr 
Henry Barnard. The first permanent kinderg^ten was established 
in St Louis in 1873 by Miss Susan Blow and Dr W. T. Harris. In 
Belgium the mistresses of the " Ecoles gardiennes " are instructed 
in the " idea of the kindergarten " and " Froebel's method,” and in 
1880 the minister of public instruction iseued a programme for the 
" Kcoies Gardiennes Communalcs," which is both in fact and iu 
profession a kindergarten inaiiual. 

For the position of the kindergarten system in the principal 
countries of the world see Feport of a CoitsultaHve Committee upon ihe 
School Attendance of Children below the Age of Five^ English Board 
of Education Reports (Cd. 4259, 1908] ; and " The Kindergarten," 
by Laura Fisher, Report of the United StcUes Commissioner for Educa- 
tion for vol. i. ch. xvi. (Washington, 1905). 

KlNDl [Abu Ytisup Ya'qub ibn IshAq ul-Kindi, sometimes 
called pre-eminently ** The Philosopher of the Arabs ”] flourished 
in the 9th century, the exact dates of his birth and death l>eing 
unknown. He was bom in Kiifa, where his father was governor 
under the Caliphs Mahdi and Hanm al-RashId. His studies 
were made in Ba?ra and Bagdad, and in the latter place he 
remained, occupying according to some a government position. 
In the orthodox reaction under Motawakkil, when all philosophy 
was suspect, his library was confiscated, but he himself seems 
to have escaped. His writings — like those of other Arabian 
philosophers — are encyclopaedic and are concerned with most 
of the sciences; they are said to have numbered over two 
hundred, but fewer than twenty are extant, Some of these 
were known in the middle ages, for Kindi is placed by Roger 
Bacon in the first rank after Ptolemy as a writer on optics. 
Ilis work De somniorum visione was translated by Gerard of 
Cremona {q.v,), and another was published as De medicinarum 
compositarum gradibus investigandis libellus (Strassburg, 1531). 
He was one of the earliest translators and commentators of 
Aristotle, but like Ffirfibl {q,v.) appears to have been superseded 
by Avicenna. 

See G. Fliigel, Al Kindi nenannt der Philosoph der Araher (Leipzig, 
1857), and T. J. de Boer, Geschichte der Philosophie in Islam (Stutt- 
gart, 1901), pp. 90 sqq.; also Arabian Piiu-osoPiiY. (G. W. T.) 

KINEMATICS (from Gr. Kurjfjia, a motion), the branch of 
mechanics which discusses the phenomena of motion without 
reference to force or mass (see Mechanics). 

KINETICS (from Gr. kivhv, to move), the branch of mechanics 
which discusses the phenomena of motion as affected by force ; 
it is the modern equivalent of dynamics in the restricted sense 
(see Mechanics). 

KING, CHARLES WILLIAM (1818-^1888), English writer 
on ancient gems, was born at Newport (Mon.) on the sth of 
September 1818. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1836; graduated in 1840, and obtained a fellowship in 1842; 
he was senior feUow at the time of his death in London on the 
25th of March t888. He took holy orders, but never held any 
cure. He spent much time in Italy, where he laid the founda- 
tion of his collection of gems, which, increased by subsequent 
purchases in London, was sold by him in consequence of his 
failing eyesight and was presented in 1881 to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. King was recognized universally 
as one of the greatest authorities in this department of art. 
His chief works on the subject are : Antique (Urns, their Origin, 
Uses and Value (i860), a complete and exhaustive treatise; The 
Gnostics and their Remains (2nd ed. by J. Jacobs, 1887, which 
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led to an animated correspondence in the Athermeum)*, The 
Natural History of Precious Stones and Gems and of the Precious 
Metals The Handboohof Engraved Gems (2nd ed., 1885); 
Early Christian Nwnismatics (1873). King was thoroughly 
familiar with the works of Greek and Latin authors, especially 
Pausanias and the elder Pliny, which bore upon the subject in 
which he was most interested; but he had little taste for the 
minutiae of verbal criticism. In 1869 he brought out an edition 
of Horace, illustrated from antique gems; he also translated 
Plutarch\« Moralia (1S82) and the theosophical works of the 
Emperor Julian (1888) for Bohn's Classical Library.’’ 

KINQ> CLARENCE (1842-1901), American geologist, was 
born at Newport, Rhode Island, U.S.A., on the 6th of January 
1842. He graduated at Yale in 1862. His most important 
work was the geological exploration of the fortieth parallel, of 
which the main reports (1876 and 1877) comprised the geological 
and topographical atlas of the Rocky Mountains, the Green River 
and Utah basins, and the Nevada plateau and basin. When 
the United States Geological Survey was consolidated in 1879 
King was chosen director, and he vigorously conducted investi- 
gations in Colorado, in the Eureka district, and on the Comstock 
lode in Nevada. He held office for a year only ; in later yearfs 
his only noteworthy contribution to geolog>' was an essay on the 
age of the earth, which appeared in the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1893. He died at Phoenix, Arizona, 
on the 24th of December 1901. 

KING, EDWARD (1612-1637), the subject of Milton’s Lycidas, 
was born in Ireland in 1612, the son of Sir John King, a member 
of a Yorkshire family which had migrated to Ireland Edward 
King was admitted a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
on the 9th of June 1626, and four years later was elected a fellow. 
Milton, though two years his senior and himself anxious to 
secure a fellowship, remained throughout on terms of the closest 
friendship with his rival, whose amiable cliaracter seems to have 
endeared him to the whole college. King served from 1633 to 
1634 as praelector and tutor of his college, and was to have 
entered the Church. His career, however, was cut short by the 
tragedy which inspired Milton’s verse. In 1637 he set out for 
Ireland to visit his family, but on the loth of August the ship in 
wliich he was sailing stnick on a ro(*k near the Welsh coast, and 
King was drowned. Of his own writings many Liitin poems 
(M)ntributed to different collections of Cambridge verse survive, 
but they are not of sufficient merit to explain the esteem in 
which he was held. 

A collection of Latin, Greek and English verse written in his 
memory by his Cambridf^e friends was printed at Cambridi^e in 
with the title Justa Kdouardo King naufrago ah umicts moerentihus 
amoris et fjtifiias The second part of this collection has a 

separate title-page, Obsequies to the Memovie of Mr Edward King^ 
Anno Dorn. and contains thirteen English poems, of which 

Lycidas"^ (signed J. M.) is the last. 

KlNGj EDWARD (1829-1910), English bishop, was the second 
son of the Rev. Walter King, archdeacon of Rochester and 
rector of Stone, Kent. Graduating from Oriel College, Oxford, 
he was ordained in 1854, and four years later became chaplain 
and lecturer at Cuddesdon Theological College. He was principal 
of Cuddesdon from 1863 to 1873, when he became regius professor 
of pastoral theology at Oxford and canon of Christ Church. To 
the world outside he was only known at this time as one of 
Dr Pusey’s most intimate friends and as a leading member of the 
English Church Union. But in Oxford, and especially among the 
younger men, he exercised an exceptional influence, due, not to 
special profundity of intellect, but to his remarkable charm in 
personal intercourse, and his abounding sincerity and goodness. 
In 1885 Dr King was made bishop of Lincoln. 'J’he most 
eventful episode of his episcopate was his prosecution (1888-1890) 

’ J. W. HeUes, in the Athenaeum for the ist of August 1891, sug- 
gests that in writing Kitig's elegy Milton had in his mind, besides the 
idylls of Theocritus, a Latin eclogue of Giovanni Baptista Amaltco 
entitled Lycidas, in which Lycidas bids farewell to the land he loves 
and prays for gentle breezes on his voyage. He was familiar with the 
Italian Latin poets of the Renaissance, and he may also have been 
influenced in his choice of the name by the shepherd Lycidas in 
Sannazaro's eclogue Phillis, 


for ritualistic prac'ticcs before the archliishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Benson, and, on appeal, before the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council (see Lincoln Judgment). Dr King,wlKr loyally 
conformed his practices to the archbishop’s judgment, devoted 
himself iinspa^gly to the work of his diocese ; and, irrespective 
of his High Churc'h views, he won the uffei^tion and reverence 
of all classes by his real saintliness of character. The bishop, 
who never married, died at Lincoln on the 8th of March 1910. 

See the obituary notice in The Timest^ March 9, 1910. 

KING, HENRY (1591-1669), English bishop and poet, eldest 
son of John King, afterwards bishop of London, was baptized 
on the i6th of January 1591. With his younger brother John 
he proceeded from Westminster School to Christ Churcli, Oxford, 
where botli matriculated on the 20th of January 1609. Henry 
King entered the C -hurch, and after receiving various ecclesiastical 
preferments lie was made bishop of Chicheker in 1642, receiving 
at the same time the rich living of Petworth, Sussex. On the 
29th of December of tliat year CJiichester surrendered to the 
Parliamentary army , and King wt’js among the prisoners. After 
his release he found an asylum with his brother-in-law, Sir 
Richard Hobart of Langley, Buckinghamsliire, and afterwards 
at Richkings near by, with Lady Salter, said to have been a 
sister of Dr Brian Diippa ( 1 588-1 (>62 ). King was a close friend 
of Duppa and personally acquainted with Charles 1 . In one of 
his poems dated 1649 speaks of the Eikun Basilike as the 
king’s own work. Restored to hi.s benefice at the Restoration, 
King died at Chichester on the 30th of September 1669. His 
works include Poems ^ Elegies, Paradoxes and Sonets (1657), The 
Psalntes of David from the New Translation of the Bible, turned 
into Meter (1651), and several sermons, lie was one of the 
executors of John Donne, and prefixed an elegy to the 1663 
edition of his friend’s poems. ' 

King's Poems and Psalms were edited, with a biographical sketch, 
by the Kcv. |. I Jannah (1843). 

KING» RUFUS (1755-1827), American political leader, was 
horn on the 24th of March 1755 at Sc’arliorough, Maine, then 
a part of Massachusetts. He graduated at Harvard in 1777, 
read law at Newburyport, Mass., with Theophilus Pansons, and 
wa.*; admitted to the bar in 1780. He served in the Massachu- 
setts General Court in 1783-1784 and in the Confederation Con- 
gress in 1784-1787. During these critical years he adopted the 
states’ rights ” attitude. It was largely through his efforts 
that the General Court in 1784 rejected the amendment to the 
Articles of Confederation authorizing Congress to levy a 5 % 
impost. He was one of the three Mas.sachn setts delegates in 
Congress in 1785 who refused to jiresent the resolution of the 
(ieneral Court proposing a (‘onvention to amend the articles. 
He was also out of sympathy with the meeting at Annapolis in 
1786. He did good service , however, in opjiosing the extension 
of slavery. Early in 1787 King was moved by the Shays 
Rebellion and liy the influence of Alexander Hamilton to take a 
broader view of the general situation, and it was he who intro- 
duced the resolution in CongreSvS, on the 21st of February 1787, 
sanctioning the call for the Philadelphia constitutional con- 
vention. in the convention he supported the large-state party, 
favoured a strong executive, advocated the suppression of the 
slave trade, and opposed the counting of slaves in determining 
the apportionment of representatives. In 1788 he was one of 
the most influential members of the Massachusetts convention 
which ratified the Federal Constitution. He married Mary 
Alsop (1769-1819) of New York in 1786 and removed to that 
city in 1788. He was elected a member of the New York 
Assembly in the spring of 1789, and at a special session of the 
legislature held in July of that year was chosen one of the first 
representatives of New York in the United States Senate. In 
this body he served in 1789-1796, supported Hamilton’s financial 
measures, Washington’s neutrality proclamation and the Jay 
Treaty, and became one of the recognized leaders of the Federal- 
ist party. He was minister to Great Britain in 1796-1803 and 
again in 1825-1826, and was the Federalist candidate for vice* 
president in 1804 and 1808, and for in*esidcnt in 1816, when he 
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received 34 cicjctoral votes to 183 cast for Monroe. He was 
again returned to the Senate in 1S13; and was re-elected in 1819 
as the result of a struggle between the Van Buren and Clinton 
factions of the Democratic-Republican party. In the Missouri 
Compromise debates he supported the anti-slavery programme in 
the main^ but for constitutional reasons voted against the second 
clause of the Tallmadge Amendment providing that all slaves 
horn in the state after its admission into the Union should be 
free at the age of twenty-five years. He died at Jamaica, 
Long Island, on the 29th of April 1827. 

The Life and Coryespondence of liufm King^ begun about 1850 
by his son, Charles King, was completed by his grandson, Charles 
R, King, .'ind published in six volumes (New York, i$94--X90o). 

Rufus King's son, John Alsop King (1788-1867), was edu- 
cated at Harrow and in Paris, served in the war of 1812 as a 
lieutenant of a cavalry company, and was a member of the New 
York Assembly in 1819-1821 and of the New York Senate in 
1823. When his father was sent as minister to Great Britain in 
1825 he accompanied him as secretary of the American legation, 
and when his father returned home on account of ill health he 
remained as charge d'affaires until August 1826, He was a 
member of the New York Assembly again in 1832 and in 1840, 
was a Whig representative in Congress in 1849-1851, and in 
1857-1859 w^as governor of New York State. He was a prominent 
member of llie Republican party, and in 1861 was a delegate to 
the Peace Conference in Washington. 

Another son, Charles King (1789-1867), was also educated 
aliroad, was captain of a volunteer regiment in the early part of 
the war of 1812, and served in 1814 in the New York Assembly, 
and after working for some years as a journalist was president of 
( blumbia College in 1849-1864. 

A third son, James Gore King (1791-1853), was an assistant 
iidjutant general in tlic war of 1812, was a hanker in Liverpool 
and afterwards in New York, and was president of the New 
York & Erie railroad until 1837, when by his visit to London he 
secured the loan to American bankers of £1,000,000 from the 
governors of the Bank of England. In 1849 -1851 he was a 
representative in Congress from New Jersey. 

Charles King's son, Rufus King (1814-1876), graduated at 
the U.S. Military Academy in 1833, served for three years in 
the engineer corps, and, after reigning from the army, became 
assistant engineer of the New York & Erie railroad. He was 
adjutant-general of New York state in 1839-1843, and became 
a brigadier-general of volunteers in the Union army in 1861, 
commanded a division in Virginia in 1862-1863, being com- 
pelled by ill health to resign from the army, was U.S. minister 
to the Papal States in 1863-1867. 

His son, Charles King (b. 1844), served in the artillery until 
1870 4ind in the cavalry until 1879; he was appointed brigadier- 
general U.S. Voluntecr.s in the Spanish War in 1898, and served 
in the Philippines. He wrote Famous and Decisive Battles 
(1884), Campaigiiing urith Crook (1890), and many popular 
romances of military life. 

. KING, THOMAS (1730-1805), English actor and dramatist, 
was born in London on the 20th of August 1730. Garrick saw 
him when appearing as a strolling player in a booth at \Mndsor, 
and engaged him for Drury I^ne, He made his first appearance 
there in 1748 as the Herald in King Lear, He played the part of 
Allworth in the first presentation of Massinger’s New Way to 
Pay Old Debts (1748), and during the summer he played Romeo 
and other leading parts in Bristol. For eight years he was the 
leading comedy actor at the Smock Alley theatre in Dublin, 
but in 1759 he returned to Drury Lane and took leading parts 
until 1S02. One of his earliest successes w'as as Lord Ogleby 
in The Clandestine Marriage (1766), which was compared to 
Garrick's Hamlet and Kemble’s Coriolanus, but he reached the 
climax of his reputation w^hen he created the part of Sir Peter 
Teazle at the first representation of The School for Scandal 
(1777). He w’as the author of a number of farces, and part- 
owner and manager of several theatres, but his fondness for 
gmbling brought him to poverty. He died on the nth of 
December 1805. 


KING, WILLIAM 

KING, WILLIAM (1650-1729), Anglican divine, the son of 
ames King, an Aberdeen man who migrated to Antrim, was 
orn in May 1650. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and after being presented to the parish of St Werburgh, Dublin, 
in 1679, became dean of St Patrick’s in 1689, bishop of Derry in 
1691, and archbishop of Dublin in 1702. In 1718 he founded 
the divinity lectureship in Trinity College, Dublin, which bears 
his name. He died in May 1729. King was the author of The 
State of the Protestants in Ireland under King Jameses Government 
(1691), but is best known by his De Origine Mali (1702; Eng. 
trans,, 1731), an essay deemed worthy of a reply by Bayle and 
Leibnitz. &ng was a strong supporter of the Revolution, and 
his voluminous correspondence is a valuable help to our know- 
ledge of the Ireland of his day. 

Scc/i Great Archbishop of Dublin, William King, D.D., edited by 
Sir C. S. King, Bart. (1908). 

KING, WILLIAM (1663-1712), English poet and miscellaneous 
writer, son of Ezekiel King, was born in 1663. From his father 
he inherited a small estate and he was connected with the Hyde 
family. He was educated at Westminster School under Dr 
Busby, and at Christ Church, Oxford (B.A. 1685; D.C.L. 1692). 
His first literary enterprise was a defence of Wycliffe, written 
in conjunction with Sir Edward Hannes (d. 1710) and entitled 
Reflections upon Mons, Vartllas*s History of Heresy , . . 1688), 
He became known as a humorous writer on the Tory and High 
Church side. He took part in the controversy aroused by the 
conversion of the once stubborn non- juror William Sherlock, one 
of his contributions being an entertaining ballad, “ The Battle 
Royal,” in which the disputants are Sherlock and South. In 
1694 he gained the favour of Princess Anne by a defence of her 
husband’s country entitled Animadversions on the Pretended 
Account of Denmark^ in answer lo a depreciatory pami)hlet by 
Robert (afterwards Viscount) Molesworth. For this service he 
was made secretary to the princess. He supported C'harles 
Boyle in his controversy with Richard Bentley over the genuine- 
ness of the Epistles of Phalaris, by a letter (printed in Dr Bent- 
ley*s Disserlaiions , . . (1698), more commonly known as 
Boyle against Bentley)^ in which he gave an account of the cir- 
cumstances of Bentley’s interview with the bookseller Bennet, 
Bentley attacked Dr King in his Dissertation in answer (1699) to 
this book, and King replied with a second letter to his friend 
Boyle. He further satirized Bentley in ten Dialogues of the Dead 
relating to ,, , the Epistles of Phalaris (1699). In 1 700 he pub- 
lished The Transactioneer, with some of his Philosophical Fancies, 
in two Dialogues, ridiculing the credulity of Hans Sloane, who was 
then the secretary of the Royal Society. This was followed up 
later with some burlesque Useful Transactions in Philosophy 
(1709). By an able defence of his friend, James Annesley, 
5th earl of Anglesey, in a suit brought against him by his wife 
before the House of Lords in 1701, he gamed a legal reputation 
which he did nothing further to advance. He was sent to Ireland 
in 1701 to be judge of the high court of admiralty, and later 
became sole commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the records in 
the Bermingham Tower of Dublin Castle, and vicar-general to the 
primate. About 1708 he returned to London. He served the 
Tory cause by writing for The Examiner before it was taken up 
by Swift. He wrote four pamphlets in support of Sacheverell, 
in the most considerable of which, ” A Vindication of the Rev. 
Dr Henry Sacheverell ... in a Dialogue between a Tory and a 
Whig ” (1711), he had the assistance of Charles Lambe of Christ 
Church and of Sacheverell himself. In December 1711 Swift 
obtained for King the office of gazetteer, worth from £200 to 
£250. King was now very poor, but he had no taste for work, 
and he resigned his office on the ist of July 1712. He died on 
the 25th of December in the same year. 

The other works of William King include : A Journey to London, 
in the year r6g8, A fter the Ingenious Method of that made by Dr Martin 
Lister to Paris, in the same Year . . . (1699), which was considered by 
the author to be his best work; Adversaria, or Occasional Remarks 
on Men and Manners, a selection from his critical note-book, which 
shows wide and varied reading; Rufinus, or An Historical Essay on 
the Favourite Ministry {1712), a satire on the duke of Marlborough. 
His chief poems are : The Art of Cookery : in imitation of Horace* s 
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AH of Poetry. With some Letters to Dr Lister and Others (1708), one 
of his most amusintf works; The Art of Love; in imttation of Ovid . . . 
(1709) ; *' MuUy of Mountoun/' and a burlesque Orpheus and Eury- 
dice.'* A volume of Miscellanies in Prose and Verse appeared in 
1705; his Remains . . , were edited by J. Brown in 1732; and in 
1776 John Nichols produced an excellent edition of ms Original 
Works . . . with Historical Notes and Memoirs of the Author. 
Dr Johnson included liim in his Lives of the Poets ^ and his works 
appear in subsequent collections. 

King is not to be confused with another William King (1685- 
1763), author of a mock-heroic poem called The Toast (1736) satirizing 
the countess of Newburgh, and principal of St Marv Hail, Oxford. 

KINO [OF OCKHAM], PETER KING, ist Baron (1669-1734), 
lord chancellor of England, was born at Exeter in 1669. In his 
youth he was interested in early church history, and published 
anonymously in 1691 An Enquiry into the Constitution, Discipline , 
Unity and Worship of the Primitive Church that flourished within 
the first Three Hundred Years after Christ, This treatise engaged 
the interest of his cousin, John Locke, the philosopher, by whose 
advice his father sent him to the university of Leiden, where he 
stayed for nearly three years. He entered the Middle Temple 
in 1694 and was called to the bar in 1698. In 1700 he was 
returned to parliament for Beer Alston in Devonshire; he was 
appointed recorder of Glastonbury in 1705 and recorder of 
London in 1708. He was chief justice of the common pleas 
from 1714 to 1725, when he was appointed speaker of the 
House of Lords and was raised to the peerage. In June of the 
same year he was made lord chancellor, holding office until 
compelled by a paralytic stroke to resign in 1733. He died at 
Ockham, Surrey, on the 22nd of July 1734. Ix)rd King as 
chancellor failed to sustain the reputation which he had acquired 
at the common law bar. Nevertheless he left his mark on Eng- 
lish law by establishing the principles that a will of immovable 
property is governed by the lex loci rei sitae, and that where a 
husband had a legal right to the personal estate of his wife, which 
must be asserted by a suit in equity, the court would not help 
him unless he made a provision out of the property for the wife, 
if she required it. He was also the author of the act (4 Geo, II. 
c. 26) by virtue of which English superseded Latin as the lan- 
guage of the courts. Lord King published in 1702 a History of 
the Apostles' Creed (Leipzig, 1706; Basel, 1750), which went 
through several editions and was also translated into Latin. 

His great-great-grandson, William (1805-1893), married in 
1835 only daughter of L^ord Byron the poet, and was created 
earl of Lovelace in 1838. Another descendant, Peter John 
Locke King (1811-1885), who was member of parliament for 
East Surrey from 1847 ^0 1874, won some fame as an advocate 
of reform, being responsible for the passing of the Real Estate 
Charges Act of 1854, and for the repeal of a large number of 
obsolete laws. 

KING (O. Eng. cyning, abbreviated into cyng, cing; cf. O.H.G. 
r/twn- kuning, chun~ kunig, M.H.G. kiinic, kUnec, kiinc, Mod. 
Ger. Konig, 0. Norse konungr, kongjr, Swed. konung, hung), a 
title, in its actual use generally implying sovereignty of the most 
exalted rank. Any inclusive definition of the word '' king is, 
however, impossible. It always implies sovereignty, but in no 
special degree or sense ; e.g. the sovereigns of the British Empire 
and of Servia are both kings, and so too, at least in popular 
parlance, are the chiefs of many barbarous peoples, e.g. the Zulus. 
The use of the title is, in fact, involved in considerable confusion, 
largely the result of historic causes. Freeman, indeed, in his 
Comparative Politics (p. 138) says : ** There is a common idea of 
kingship which is at once recognized however hard it may be to 
defme it. This is shown among other things by the fact that no 
difficulty is ever felt as to translating the word king and the words 
which answer to it in other languages.'* This, however, is subject 
to considerable modification. ** King,” for instance, is used to 
translate the Homeric avai equally with the Athenian ^ao-tXcv? 
or the Roman rex. Yet the Homeric kings ” were but tribal 
chiefs; while the Athenian and Roman kings were kings in 
something more than the modem sense, as supreme priests as 
well as supreme rulers and lawgivers (see Archon; and Rome : 
History), In the English Bible, too, the title of king is given 
indiscriminately to the great king of Persia and to potentates 


who were little more than Oriental sheiks. A more practical 
difficulty, moreover, presented itself in international intercourse, 
before diplomatic conventions became, in the rpth century, more 
or less stereotyped. Originally the title of king was superior to 
that of emperor, and it was to avoid the assumption of the 
superior title of rex that the chief magistrates of Rome adopted 
the names of Caesar, imperator and princeps to signalize their 
authority. But with the development of the Roman imperial 
idea the title emperor came to mean more than had been in- 
volved in that of rex ; very early in the history of the Empire 
there were subject kings; while with the hellenizing of the East 
Roman Empire its rulers assumed the style of f^aoiksv^, no 
longer to be translated “ king ” but emperor,” From this 
Roman conception of the supremacy of the emperor the medieval 
Empire of the West inherited its traditions. With the bar- 
barian invasions the Teutonic idea of kingship had come into 
touch with the Roman idea of empire and with the theocratic 
conceptions which this had absorbed from the old Roman and 
Oriental views of kingship. With these the Teutonic kingship 
had in its origin but little in common. 

Etymologically the Romance and Teutonic words for king 
have quite distinct origins. The I.^tin rex corresponds to the 
Sanskrit rajah, and meant originally steersman. The Teutonic 
king on the contrary corresponds to the Sanskrit ganaka, and 

simply meant father, the father of a family, the king of his 
own kin, the father of a clan, the father of a people.”' The Teu- 
tonic kingship, in short, was national ; the king was the supreme 
representative of the people, liedged with divinity ” in so far 
as he was the reputed descendant of the national gods, but with 
none of that absolute theocratic authority associated with the 
titles of rex or fiatnhtvft. This, however, was modified by contact 
with Rome and Christianity. Tlie early Timtonic conquerors 
had never lost their reverence for the Roman emperor, and were 
from time to time proud to' acknowledge their inferiority by 
accepting titles, such as ” patrician,” by whii'h this was implied. 
But by the coronation of Charles, king of the F ranks, as empcrrir 
of the West, the German kingship was absorbed into the Roman 
imperial idea, a process which exercised a profound effect on the 
evolution of the Teutonic kingship generally, In the symmetri- 
cal political theory of medieval Europe pope and emperor were 
sun and moon, kings but lesser satellites; though the theory 
only partially and occasionally corresponded with the facts. 
But the elevation of Charlemagne had had a profound effect in 
modifying the status of kingship in nations that never came under 
his sceptre nor under that of his successors. The shadowy 
claim of the emperors to universal dominion was in theory 
everywhere acknowledged; but independent kings hastened to 
assert their own dignity by surrounding themselves with the 
ceremonial forms of the Empire and occasionally, as in the case 
of the Saxon bretwaldas in England, by assuming the imperial 
style. The mere fact of this usurpation showed that the title 
of king was regarded as inferior to that of emperor ; and so it 
continued, as a matter of sentiment at least, down to the end of 
the Holy Roman Empire in 1806 and the cheapening of the 
imperial title by its multiplication in the 19th century. To the 

> Max Miiller, Lect. Sci. Lang., 2nd series, p. 255, " All people, save 
those who lancy that the name king has something to do with a 
Tartar khan or with a ' canning * . . . man, arc agreed that the Eng- 
lish cyning and the Sanskrit ganaka both come from the same root, 
from that widely spread root whence comes our own cyn or kin 
and the Greek 74F05, The only question is whether there is any 
connexion tween cyning and ganaka closer than that which is 
implied in their both coming from the same original root. That is 
to say, are we to suppose that cyning and ganaka are strictly the same 
word common to Sanskrit and Teutonic, or is it enough to think 
that cyning is an independent formation made after the Teutons 
had separated themselves from the common stock ? . . , The differ- 
ence between the two derivations is not very remote, as the cyn is 
the ruling idea in any case; but if we make the word immediately 
cognate with ganaka we bring in a notion about ' the father of liis 
eople ' which has no place if we simply derive cyning from cyn.** 
ee also O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indo^germanischen AltertumS'^ 
kunde (Strassburg, 1901) s.v, ** K 5 nig " : the chuning (King) is but 
the chunni (Kin) j^rsonmed ; cf. A.S. ISod masc. = ‘‘prince ” ; Hod 
fern. “race," i.e. Lat. gens. 
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last, xnoreover, the emperor retained the prerogative of creating 
kin^, as in the case of the king of Prussia in 1701, a right bor- 
rowed and freely used by the emperor Napoleon. Since 1814 the 
title of king has been assumed or bestowed by a consensus of the 
powers ; e,g, the elector of Hanover was made king by the con- 
gress of Vienna (1814), and per contra the title of king was refused 
to the elector of Hesse by the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818). 
In general the title of king is now taken to imply a sovereign 
and independent international position. This was implied in the 
reoo^ition of the title of king in the rulers of Greece, Rumania, 
Servia and Bulgaria when these countries were declared abso- 
lutely independent of Turkey. The fiction of this independent 
sovereignty is preserved even in the case of the kings of Bavaria, 
Saxony and Wiirttemberg, who are technically members of a 
free confederation of sovereign states, but are not independent, 
since their relations with foreign powers are practically con- 
trolled by the king of Prussia as German emperor. 

The theory of the divine right ’’ of kings, as at present 
understood, is of comparatively modern growth. The principle 
Divine kingship is “ descendible in one sacred 

Right nt family,” as George Canning put it, is not only still 
King$, tijat of the British constitution, as that of all mon- 

archical states, but is practically that of kingship from the be- 
ginning. This is, however, quite a different thing from asserting 
with the modem upholders of the doctrine of divine right ” not 
only that “ legitimate ” monarchs derive their authority from, 
and are responsible to, God alone, but that this authority is by 
divine ordinanc e hereditary in ii certain order of succession. 
The power of popular election remained, even though popular 
choice was by custom or by religious sentiment confined within 
the limits of a single family. The custom of primogeniture 
grew up owing to the obvious convenience of a simple rule that 
should avoid ruinous contests ; the so-called Salic Law went 
further, and by excluding femalcjs, removed another possible 
source of wcalmess. Neither did the Teutonic kingship imply 
absolute power. The idea of kingship as a theocratic fiin('tion 
which played so great a part in the political controversies of the 
r7th century, is due ultimately to Oriental influences brought to 
bear through Christianity. The crowning and anointing of the 
emperors, borrowed from Byzantium and traceable to the 
influence of the Old Testament, was imitated by lesser poten- 
tates; and this sacring ” by eccljpsiastical authority gave to the 
king a character of special sanctity. The Christian king thus 
became, in a sense, like the Roman rex^ both king and priest. 
Shakespeare makes Richard II. say, ^^Not all the water in the 
rough rude sea can wash the balm of! from an anointed king*' 
(act iii. sc, 2); and this conception of the kingship tended to 
gather strength with the weakening of the prestige of the papacy 
and of the clergy generally. Before the Reformation the anointed 
king was, within his realm, the accredited vicar of God for secu- 
lar purposes ; after the Reformation he Ixicame this in Protestant 
states for religious purposes also. In England it is not without 
significance that the sacerdotal vestments, generally discarded 
by the clergy — dalmatic, alb and stole — continued to be among 
the insignia of the sovereign (see Coronation). Moreover, 
this sacrosanct character he (icquired not by virtue of his 
“sacring,** but by hereditary right; the coronation, anointing 
and vesting were but the outw’ard and visible symbol of a divine 
grac^ adherent in the sovereign by virtue of his title. Even 
Roman Catholic monarchs, like Louis XTV., would never have 
admitted that their coronation by the archbishop constituted 
any part of their title to reign ; it was no more tlian the conse- 
cration of their title. In England the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings was developed to its extremes! logical conclusions 
during the political controversies of the 17th century. Of its 
exponents the most distinguished was Hobbes, the most exagger- 
ated Sir Robert Filmer. It was the main issue to be decided 
by the Civil War, the royalists holding that “ all Christian 
kings, princes and governors ** derive their authority direct from 
God, the parliamentarians tliat this authority is the outcome of a 
contract, actual or implied, between sovereign and people. In 
one case the king’s power w^ould be unlimited, according to 
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i Louis XIV.’s famous saying : “ Vitaty c^esi mot 1 ** or limitable 
only by his own free act; in the other his actions would be 
governed by the advice and consent of the people, to whom 
he would be ultimately responsible. The victory of this latter 
principle was proclaimed to all the world by the execution of 
Charles 1 . 7 ’he doctrine of divine right, indeed, for a while 
drew nourishment from the blood of the royal “ martyr ** ; it 
was the guiding principle of the Anglican Church of the Restora- 
tion; but it suffered a rude blow when James II. made it impos- 
sible for the clergy to obey both their conscience and their king; 
and the revolution of 1688 made an end of it as a great political 
force. I'hese events had effects far beyond England. They 
served as precedents for the crusade of republican France against 
kings, and later for the substitution of the democratic kingship 
of Louis Philippe, “ king of the French by the grace of God 
and the will of the people,*’ for the “ legitimate ** kingship of 
Charles X., “ king of France by the grace of God.” 

The theory of the crown in Britain, as held by descent modified 
and modifiable by parliamentary action, and yet also “ by the 
grace of God,*’ is in strict accordance with the earliest traditions 
of the English kingship; but the rival theory of inalienable 
divine right is not dead. It is strong in Germany and especially 
in Prussia ; it survives as a militant force among the Carlists in 
Spain and the Royalists in France (see Legitimists); and even 
in England a remnant of enthusiasts still maintain the claims of 
a remote descendant of Charles I. to the throne (see Jacobites). 

Soe J .Neville Figgis, Theory of the Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge, 
i« 96 ). (W. a. P.) 

KING-BIRD, the Lanius tyrannus of linnacus, and the 
Tyrannus carolinensis or T, pipiri of most later writers, a com- 
mon and characteristic inhabitant of North America, ranging 
as high as c;7'’ N. lat. or farther, and westward to the Rocky 
Mountains, lieyond which it is found in Oregon, in Washington 
(State), and in British Columbia, though apparently not occurring 
i n California. In Canada and the northern states of the Union it is 
a summer visitor, wintering in the south, but also reaching Cuba ; 
and, passing through Central America, it has been found in 
Bolivia and eastern Peru. Both the scientific* and common 
names of this species arc taken from the way in which the cock 
will at times assume despotic authority over other birds, attack- 
ing them furiously as they fly, and forcing them to divert or 
altogether desist from their (’oursc. Yet it is love of his mate 
or his young that prompts this bellicose behaviour, for it is only 
in the breeding season that he indulges in it; but then almost 
every large l)ird that approaches his nest, from an eagle down- 
wards, is assaulted, and those alone that possess greater command 
of flight can escape from his repeated charges, which arc accom- 
panied by loud and shrill cries. On these occasions it may be 
that the king-bird displays the emblem of his dignity, which 
is commonly concealed; for, being otherwise rather plainly 
coloured — dark-ashy grey above and white beneath — the erectile 
feathers of the crowm of the head, on being parted, form as it 
were a deep furrow, and reveal their base, which is of a bright 
golden-orange in front, deepening into scarlet, and then passing 
into .silvery w'hite. This species .seems to live entirely on insects, 
which it captures on the wing ; it is in bad repute with bcc-kcepers,^ 
though, according to Dr E. Coucs, it “destroys a thousand 
noxious insects for every bee it eats.’* It builds, often in an 
exposed situation, a rather large nest, coarsely constructed out- 
side, but neatly lined with fine roots or grasses, and lays five or 
six eggs of a pale salmon colour, beautifully marked with blotches 
and spots of purple, brown and orange, generally disposed in a 
zone near the larger end. 

Nearly akin to the king-bird is the petchary or chicheree, so 
called from its loud and petulant cry, T. dominicensis, or T. 
griseus, one of the most ebaracteristic and conspicuous birds of 
the West Indies, and the earliest to give notice of the break of 
day. In habits, except tliat it eats a good many berries, it is 
the very counterpart of its congener, and is possibly even more 
jealous of any intruder. At all events its pugnacity extends to 

^ It is called in some parts the bee-martin. 
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pnimals from which it could not jM>ssibly receive any harm, and 
is hardly limited to any season of the year. 

In several respects both of these birds, with several of their 
allies, resemble some of the shrikes ; but it must be clearly under- 
stood that the likeness is but of analogy, and that there is no 
near affinity between the two families Laniidae and Ty^fannidae, 
which belong to wholly distinct sections of the great Passerine 
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order; and, while the former is a comparatively homogeneous 
group, much diversity of form and habits is found among the 
latter. Similarly many of the smaller Tyrannidae bear some 
analogy to certain Muscicapidae, with w^hich they were at one 
time confounded (see Flycatcher), but the difference between 
them is deep seated.^ Nor is this all, for out of the seventy 
genera, or thereabouts, into which the Tyrannidae have been 
divided, comprehending perhaps three hundred and fifty 
species, all of which are peculiar to the New World, a series of 
forms can be selected which find a kind of parallel to a series of 
forms to be found in the other grouf) of Passeres'^ and the genus 
Tyrannus, though that from which the family is named, is by no 
means a fair representative of it; but it would be hard to say 
which genus should be so accounted. The birds of the genus 
Muscisaxicola have the habits and almost the appearance of 
wheat-ears; the genus Aleciorurus calls to mind a water-wagtail; 
Euscarihmus may suggest a titmouse, Elainea perhaps a willow- 
wren; but the greatest number of forms have no analogous bird 
of the Old World with which they can be compared ; and, wliile 
the combination of delicate beauty and peculiar external form 
possibly attains its utmost in the long-tailed Milvtdus, the glory 
of the family may be said to culminate in the king of king-birds, 
Muscivora regia, ( A . N .) 

KlNG-ORABt the name given to an Arachnid, belonging to 
the order Xiphosurac, of the grade Delobranchia or Hydropneu- 
stea. King-crabs, of which four, pos.sibly five, existing species 
are known, were formerly referred to the genus Limulus, a name- 
still applied to them in all zoological textbooks. It has recently 
been shown, however, that the structural differences between 

^ Two easy modes of discriminating them externally may be 
mentioned. All the Laniidae and Muscicapidae have but nine 
primary quills in their wings, and their tarsi are covered with scales 
in front only ; while in the Tyrannidae there arc ten primaries, and 
the tarsal scales extend the whole way round. The more recondite 
distinction in the structure of the trachea seems to have been first 
detected by Macgillivray, who wrote the anatomical descriptions 
published in 18^9 by Audubon {Orn. Biography, v. 421, 422); but 
Its value was not appreciated till the publication of Johannes Muller's 
classical treatise on the vocal organs of Passerine birds [Abhandl. k, 
Akad. Wissensch. Berlin, 1845, pp. 321, 405)- 


some of the species are sufficiently numerous and important to 
warrant the recognition of three genera — Xiphosura, of which 
LimuLiis is a synonym, Tachypleus and Catcinoscorpius, in 
Xiphosura the genital operculum structurally resembles the 
gill-bearing appendages in that the inner branches consist of 
three distinct segments, the distal of which is lobate and projects 
freely beyond the margin of the adjacent distal segment of the 
outer branch; the enlostcrnite (see Arachnida) has two pairs 
of antero-Iateral processes, and in the male only the ainbulatory 
appendages of the secc^nd pair are modified as (Jaspers. In 
Tachypleus and Carcinoscot^us, on the other hand, the gt'nital 
operculum difiers from the gill-bearing appendages in tliat the 
inner branches consist of two segments, the distal of whieJt 
are apically pointed, partially or completely fused in the 
middle line, and do not project beyond the distal segments 
of the outer branches; the entostemite has only one pair of 
antero-Jateral processes, and in the male the second and third 
pairs of ambulatory limbs are modified as claspcM's, Tachypleus 
differs from Catcinoscorpius in possessing a long movable spur 
upon the fourth segment of th(; sixth ambulatory limb, in having 
the postanal spine triangular in section insi:ead of round, and tlu* 
claspers in the male hemichelate, owing to the suppression of the 
immovable finger, which is well developed in Carcinoscorpins, 
At the present time king-crabs have a wide but discontinuous 
distribution. Xiphosura, of which there is but one species. 
X, polyphemuSy ranges along the eastern side of North Amt'rica 
from the coast of Maine to Yiicataii. Carcinoscorpius, which is 
also represented by a single species, C. rohtndicauda, extends 
from the Bay of Bengal to the coast of the Moluccas and ilie 
Philippines, while, of the two l>etter“known species of Tachypleus, 
T, gigas ( - moltucanus) ranges from Singapore to Torrcjs Straits, 
and T, tridentatus Irom Borneo to southern Japan. A third 
species, 7\ huetimi, has been rec.ordcd from the Mohic(’as. But 
although Xiphosura is now srt widely sundered geographically 
from Tachypleus and Catcinoscorpius, the occurrence of the 
ntmains of extinct species of king-crabs in Europe, l)olh in 
lertiary deposits and in Triassic, Jurassic' and Cretaceous strata, 
suggests that there was formerly a ('ontinuous ('oast-line, with 
tropical or temperate conditions, extending from Europe west- 
ward to America, and eastward to southern Asia, 'riicre are, 
howxwer, no grounds for the assumption that the supposed 
coast-line between America and Europe synchronized with 
that between Europe and south Asia. King-crabs do not appear 
to differ from each other in habits. Exc'ept in the breeding 
sea.son thuy live in water ranging in depth from about two to six 
fathoms, and (Te(‘p about the bottom or bury themsclvc.s in the 
sand, rheir food consists for tlie most part of soft marine 
worms, which are picked up in the nippers, thrust into the 
mouth, and masticated by the Imsal segments of the appendages 
betw(jen wliich the mouth lies. At the approach of the breeding 
season, which in the case of Xiphosura polyphetnus is in May, June 
and July, king-crabs advance in pairs into very shallow water 
at the time of the high tidtrs, the male holding securely to the 
back of the female by means of his clasping nippers. No actual 
union l)etween the sexes takes place, the spawn of the female 
being fertilized by the male at the time of being laid in the sand 
or soon afterwards. This act accomplished, the two retreat 
again into deeper water. Deposited in the mud or sand near 
high-water mark, the eggs are eventually hatched by the licat of 
the sun, to which they are exposed every day for a considerable 
time. The newly hatched young is minute and subcirc'ular in 
shape, but bears a close resemblance to its parents exet pi in the 
absence of the caudal spine and in the presence of a fringe of 
stiff bristles round the margin of the body. During growth it 
undergoes a succession of moults, making its exit from the old 
integument through a wide split running round the edge of the 
carapace. Moulting is effected in exactly the same way in 
scorpions, Pedipalpi, and normally in spiders. The caudal spine 
appears at the second moult and gradually increases in length 
with successive changes of the skin. This organ is of considerable 
importance, since it enables the king-crab to right itself when 
overturned by rough water or other causes. Without it the 
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animal would remain helpless like an upturned turtle, because 
it is unable to reach the ground with its legs when lying on its 
back. Before the tail is sufficiently developed to be used for 
that purpose, the young ki^*crab succeeds in regaining the 
normal position by flapping its flattened abdominal appendages 
and rising in the water by that means. The king-crab fishery 
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1, Limulus Polyphemus^ adult (dorsal aspx^ct). 

2, Limulus Polyphemus^ young (dorsal aspect). 

3, Prestwichia fotundata. Coal M,, Shropshire, 

4, Prestwichia Birtwelli^ Coal M., l..ancashire. 

5, Neolimulus falcaius^ U. Silurian, Lanark. 

6 , Hemiaspis limuloides, L, Ludlow, Leintwardine, Shropshire. 

7, Pseudoniscus aculeaius, U. Silurian, Russia. 

is an industry of some importance in the United States, and in 
the East Indies the natives eat the animal and tip their lances 
and arrows with the caudal spine. They also use the hollow 
empty shell as a water-ladle or pan— hence the name *'pan-fish’’ 
or “ saucepan-crab by which the animal is sometimes known. 
Fossil king-crabs have been recorded from strata of the Tertiary 
and Secondary epochs, and related but less specialized types of 
the same order are found in rocks of Palaeozoic age. Of these 
the most important are Beltnurus of the Carboniferous, Proto- 
limulus of the Devonian, and Hemiaspis of the Silurian periods. 
These ancient forms differ principally from true king-crabs in 
having the segments of the opisthosoma or hinder half of the 
body distinctly defined instead of welded into a hexagonal 
shield. (R. I. p.) 

KINGFISHER (Ger.^ Konigsfischer; Walloon Roi-peheux^ 
pecheur), the Alcedo ispida of ornithologists, one of the most 
beautiful and well-known of European birds, being found, though 
nowhere very abundantly, in every European country, as well as 
in North Africa and South-Western Asia as far as Sindh. Its 
blue-green back and rich chestnut breast render it conspicuous 
as it frequents the streams and ponds whence it procures its food, 
by plunging almost perpendicularly into the water, and emerging 
a moment after with the prey — ^whether a small fish, crustacean, 
or an aquatic insect — it has captured. In hard frosts it resorts 

> But more commonly called Eisvogel, which finds its counterpart 
in the Anglo-Saxon Isem or Jsen, 


to the sea-shore, but a severe winter is sure to occasion a great 
mortality in the species, for many of its individuals seem unable 
to reach the tidal waters where only in such a season they could 
obtain sustenance; and to this cause rather than any other is 
perhaps to be ascribed its general scarcity. Very early in the 
year it prepares its nest, which is at the end of a tunnel bored 
by itself in a bank, and therein the six or eight white, glossy, 
translucent eggs are laid, sometimes on the bare soil, but often on 
the fishbones which, being indigestible, are thrown up in pellets 
by the birds; and, in any case, before incubation is completed 
these rejectamenta accumulate so as to form a pretty cup-shaped 
structure that increases in bulk after the young are hatched, 
hut, mixed with their fluid excretions and with decaying fishes 
brought for their support, soon becomes a dripping fetid mass. 

The kingfisher is the subject of a variety of legends and super- 
stitions, both classical and medieval. Of the latter one of the 
most curious is that having been originally a plain grey bird it 
acquired its present bright colours by flying towards the sun on 
its liberation from Noah’s ark, when its upper surface assumed 
the hue of the sky above it and its lower plumage was scorched 
by the heat of the setting orb to the tint it now bears.^ More 
than this, the kingfisher was supposed to possess many virtues. 
Its dried body would avert thunderbolts, and if kept in a ward- 
' robe would preserve from moths the woollen stuffs therein laid, 
or hung by a thread to the ceiling of a chamber would point with 
its bill to the quarter whence the wind blew. All readers of 
Ovid {Metam.y bk. xi.) know how the faithful but unfortunate 
Ceyx and Alcyone were changed into kingfishers — birds which 
bred at the winter solstice, when through the influence of Aeolus, 
the wind-god and father of the fond wife, all gales were hushed 
and the sea calmed so that their floating nest might ride un- 
injured over the waves during the seven proverbial Halcyon 
days”; while a variant or further development of the fable 
as.signed to the halcyon itself the power of quelling storms.® 

The common kingfisher of Europe is the representative of a 
well-marked family of birds, the Alcedinidae or Halcyonidae of 
ornithologists, which is considered by most authorities ^ to be 
closely related to the Buceroiidae (see Hornbill); but the affinity 
can scarcely be said as yet to be proved. He that a.s it may, the 
present family forms the subject of an important work by 
Bowdler Sharpe.® Herein arc described one hundred and twenty- 
five species, nearly all of them being beautifully figured by 
Keulemans, and that number may be taken even now as 
approximately correct; for, while the validity of a few has been 
denied by some eminent men, nearly as many have since 
been made known, and it seems likely that two or three more 
described by older writers may yet be rediscovered. These 
one hundr(!d and twenty-five species Sharpe groups in nineteen 
genera, and divides into two sub-famihes, Alcedininae and 
Daceloninae^'* the one containing five and the other fourteen 
genera. With existing anatomical materials perhaps no 
better arrangement could have been made, but the method 
afterwards published by Sundevall {Tentamen^ pp, 95, 96) 
differs from it not inconsiderably. Here, however, it will be 
convenient to follow Sharpe, Externally, which is almost all 
we can at present say, kingfishers present a great uniformity of 
structure. One of their most remarkable features is the feeble- 
ness of their feet, and the union (syndactylism) of the third and 
fourth digits for the greater part of their length; while, as if still 

- Rolland, Faune populaire de la France ^ ii. 74. 

^ In many of the islands of the Pacific Ocean the prevalent king- 
fisher is the object of much veneration. 

Cf. Eyton, Contrib, Ornithology (1850), p. 80; Wallace, Ann. 
Nat, History ^ senes 2, vol. xviii. pp. 201, 205; and Huxley, Proc. 
Zool, Society (1867), p. 467. 

® A Monograph of the Alcedinidae or Family of the Kingfishers^ by 
R. B. Sharpe, 4to (London, 1868-1871). Some important anatomical 
points were briefly noticed by Professor Cunningham (Proc. Zool. 
Soc.^ 1870, p, 280). 

® The name of this latter sub- family as constituted by Sharpe 
would seem to be more correctly Ceycinae — the genus Ceyx^ founded 
in 1801 by Lac6p^de, being the oldest included in it. The word 
DacelOf invented by Leach in 1815, is simply an anagram of Alcedo, 
and, though of course without any etymological meaning, has been 
very generally adopted. 
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further to show the comparatively functioniess character of 
these members, in two of the genera, Alcyone and Ceyx, the second 
digit is aborted, and the birds have but three toes. In most 
forms the bill does not differ much from that of the common 
Alcedo ispidoy but in Syma its edges are serrated, while in 
CarcineuleSf Dacelo and Melidora the maxilla is prolonged, 
becoming in the last a very pronounced hook. Generally the 
wings are short and rounded, and the tail is in many forms incon- 
spicuous ; but in Tanysiptera, one of the most beautiful groups, 
the middle pair of feathers is greatly elongated and spatulate, 
wliile this genus possesses only ten rectrices, all the rest having 
twelve. Sundevall relies on a character not noticed by Sharpe, 
and makes his principal divisions depend on the size of the 
scapulars, which in one form a mantle, and in the other are so 
small as not to cover the back. The Alcedinidae are a cosmo- 
politan family, but only one genus, Ceryle^ is found in America, 
and that extends as well over a great part of the Old World, 
though not into the Australian region, which affords by far the 
greater number both of genera and species, having no fewer than 
ten of the former and fifty-nine of the latter peculiar to it.^ 

In habits kingfishers display considerable diversity, though 
all, it would seem, have it in common to sit at times motionless 
on the watch for their prey, and on its appearance to dart upon 
it, seize it as they fly or dive, and return to a perch where it may 
be conveniently swallowed. But some species, and especially 
that which is the type of the family, are not always content to 
await at rest their victim^s showing itself. I’hey will hover like 
a hawk over the waters that conceal it, and, in the manner 
already described, precipitate themselves upon it. This is 
particularly the way with those that are fishers in fact as well as 
in name; but no inconsiderable number live almost entirely in 
forests, feeding on insects, while reptiles furnish the chief susten- 
ance of others, The last is characteristic of at least one Aus- 
tralian form, which manages to thrive in the driest districts of 
that country, where not a drop of water is to be found for miles, 
and the air is at times heated to a degree that is insupportable 
by most animals. The belted kingfisher of North America, 
Ceryle alcyon, is a characteristic bird of that country, though its 
habits greatly resemble those of the European species; and the 
so-called ** laughing jackass ” of New South Wales and South 
Australia, Dacelo gtgas — with its kindred forms, D. leachi, 

D. eervina and D. occidentalis, from other parts of the country — 

deserve special mention. Attention must also be called to the 
speculations of Dr Bowdler Sharpe {op. cit. pp. xliv.-xlvii.]j on 
the genetic affinity of the various forms of Alcedinidae, and it is I 
to be regretted that hitherto no light has been shed by palaeon- | 
tologists on this interesting subject, for the only fossil referred to 
the neighbourhood of the family is the Hedeyornis toliapicus 
of Sir R. Owen {Br, Foss, Mamm, and Birds, p. 554) from the 
Eocene of Sheppey — the very specimen said to have l>een pre- 
viously placed by Konig {Icon, foss, sectiles, fig. 153) in the genus 
Larus, (A. N.) 

K1N6H0RN, a royal and police burgh of Fifeshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901), 1550. It is situated on the Firth of Forth, 2J m. 

E. by N. of Burntisland, on the North British railway. The 
public buildings include a library and town-hall. It enjoys 
some repute as a summer resort. The leading industries are 
ship-building, bleaching and the making of flax and glue. At 
the time of his visit Daniel Defoe found thread-making in vogue, 
which employed the women while the men were at sea. Alex- 
ander III. created Klnghorn a burgh, but his connexion with the 
town proved fatal to him. As he was riding from Inverkeithing 
on the 12th of March 1286 he was thrown by his horse and fell 
over the cliffs, since called King^s Wud End, a little to the west 
of the burgh, and killed. A monument was erected in 1887 to 
mark the supposed scene of the accident, The Witch Hill 
used to be the place of execution of those poor wretches. King- 
horn belongs to the Kirkcaldy district group of parliamentary 
burghs. At Pettycur, i m. to the south, is a good harbour for 
its size, and at Kinghorn Ness a battery has been established 
in connexion with the fortifications on Inchkeith, The hill 

1 Cf. Wallace, Geog. Disir, Animals, ii. 315. 


above the battery was purchased by government in 1903 and 
is used as a point of observation. About 1 m. to the north 
of Kinghorn is the estate of Grange, which belonged to Sir 
William Kirkcaldy. Inchkeith, an island in the fairway of 
the Firth of Forth, 2i m. S. by E. of Kinghorn and 3^ m. N. by 
E. of Leith, belongs to the parish of Kinghorn. It has a north- 
westerly and south-easterly trend, and is nearly i m. long and 
i m. wide. It is a barren rock, on the summit of which stands a 
lighthouse visible at night for 21 m. In 1881 forts connected by 
a military road were erected on the northern, western and 
southern headlands. 

KINGLAKE, ALEXANDER WILLIAM (1809-1891), English 
historian and traveller, was born at Taunton on the 5th of 
August 1809. His father, a successful solicitor, intended his 
son for a legal career. Kinglake went to Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he matriculated in 1828, being a con- 
temporary and friend of Tennyson and Thackeray. After leaving 
Cambridge he joined Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 
1837. While still a student he travelled, in 1835, throughout 
the East, and the impression made upon him by his experiences 
was so powerful that he was seized with a desire to record them 
in literature. Eothen, a sensitive and witty record of impres- 
sions keenly felt and remembered, was published in 1844, and 
enjoyed considerable reputation. In 1854 he went to the Crimea, 
and was present at the battle of the Alma, During the campaign 
he made the acquaintance of Lord Raglan, who was so much 
attracted by his talents that he suggested to Kinglake the plan 
I for an elaborate History of the Crimean War, and placed his 
private pap)ers at the writer’s disposal. For the re.st of his life 
Kinglake was engaged upon the task of completing this monu- 
mental history. Thirty-two yeans elapsed between its commence- 
ment and the publication of the last volume, and eight volumes 
in all appeared at intervals between 1863 and 1887. Kinglake 
lived principally in London,' and sat in parliament for Bridg- 
water from 1857 until the disfranchisement of the borough in 
1868. He died on the znd of January 1891. Kinglakc’s life- 
work, llie History of the Crimean War, is in scheme and execution 
too minute and con.scientious to be altogether in proportion, but 
it is a wonderful example of painstaking and talented industry. 
It is not without errors of partisanship, but it shows remarkable 
skill in the moulding of vast masses of despatches and technical 
details into an absorbingly interesting narrative; it is illumined 
by natural descriptions and character-sketches of great fidelity 
and acumen; and, despite its length, it remains one of the most 
picturesque, most vivid and most actual pieces of historical 
narrative in the English language. 

KINGLET, a name applied in many books to the bird called 
by Linnaeus Motacilla regulus, and by most modern ornitho- 
logists Regulus cristatus, the golden-crested or golden-crowned 
wren of ordinary persons. This .species is the type of a small 
group which has been generally placed among the Sylviidae 
or true warblers, hut by certain .systematists it is referred to 
the titmouse family, Paridae, That the kinglets possess many 
of the habits and actions of the latter i.s undeniable, but on 
the other hand they are not known to differ in any important 
points of organization or appearance from the former — the chief 
distinction being that the nostril is covered by a single bristly 
feather directed forwards. The golden-crested wren is the 
smallest of British birds, its whole length being about 3^^ in., 
and its wing measuring only 2 in. from the carpal joint. 
Generally of an olive-green colour, the top of its head is bright 
yellow, deepening into orange, and bounded on either side by a 
black line, while the wing coverts are dull black, and some of 
them tipped with white, forming a somewhat conspicuous bar. 
The cock has a pleasant but weak song. The nest is a beautiful 
object, thickly felted of the softest moss, wool, and spiders’ 
webs, lined with feathers, and usually built under and near the 
end of the branch of a yew, fir or cedar, supported by the inter- 
weaving of two or three laterally diverging and pendent twigs, 
and sheltered by the rest. The eggs are from six to ten in number, 
of a dull white sometimes finely freckled with reddish-brown. 
The species is particularly social, living for the most part of the 

XV, 26 a 
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year in family parties, and often joining bands of any species of 
titmouse in a common search for food. Though to be met with 
in Britain at all seasons, the bird in autumn visits the east coast 
in enonnous flocks, apparently emigrants from Scandinavia, 
while hundreds perish in crossing the North Sea, where they arc 
well known to the fishermen as “ woodcock’s pilots,” A second 
and more local European species is the Are-crested wren, R. i^ni- 
capillm, easily recognizable by the black streak on each side 
of the head, before and behind the eye, as well as by the deeper 
colour of its crown. A third species, R. maderensis, inhabits 
the Madeiras, to which it is peculiar; and examples from the 
Himalayas and Japan have been differentiated as R. htmalay - 
emis and 7 ?. japonicus. North America has two well-known 
species, R, satrapa, very like the Eurcq)ean R. ignicapilluSi and 
tht? ruby-cTow-ned wren, R, calendula^ which is remarkable for 
a loud song that has been compared to that of a canary-bird or 
a sk}dark, and for having the characteristic nasal feather in a 
rudimentary or aborted condition. (A. N.) 

KIHGS, FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF, two books of the 
Bible, the last of the series of Old Testament histories known as 
the Earlier or Former Prophets. They were originally reckoned 
as a single book (Josephus; Origen ap, Eus., 25; 

Peshitta; Talmud), though modem Bibles follow the biparti- 
tion which is derived from the Septuagint. In that version 
they are called the third and fourth books of “ kingdoms ” 
( 0 a<riXtt oi ), the first and second being our books of Samuel. 
The division into two books is not felicitous, and even the old 
Hebrew separation between Kings and Samuel must not be 
taken to mean that the history from the birth of Samuel to the 
exile was treated by two distinct authors in independent volumes. 
Wc cannot speak of the author of Kings or Samuel, but only of 
an editor or of successive editors whose main work was to arrange 
in a continuous form extracts or abstracts from earlier sources. 
The introduction of a chronological scheme and of a scries of 
editorial comments and additions, chiefly designed to enforce 
the religious meaning of the history, gives a kind of unity to 
the book of Kings as wc now read it; but beneath this we can 
still distinguish a variety of documents, whicli, though some- 
times mutilated in the process of piecing together, retain 
sufficient individuality of style and colour to prove their original 
independence. 

Of these documents one of the best defined is the vivid picture 
of David’s court at Jcnisalcm (2 Sam. ix.-xx,) from which the 
first two chapters of i Kings manifestly cannot be separated. 
As it would be unreasonable to suppose that the editor of the 
history of David closed liis work abruptly before the death of 
the king, breaking off in the middle of a valuable memoir w^hii h 
lay before him, this observation leads us to conclude that the 
books of Samuel and Kings are not independent histories. They 
have at least one source iti common, and a single editorial hand 
w'as at work on both. From an historical point of view, however, 
the division which makes the beginning of Solomon's reign the 
beginning of a new book is very convenient. The conquest of 
Palestine by the Israelite tribes, recounted in the book of Joshua, 
leads up to the era of the judges ” (Judg. ii. 6-23; iii. sqq.), 
and the books of Samuel follow with the institution of the 
monarchy and the first kings. The books of Kings bring to a 
close the life of David (c. 975 b.c.), which forms the introduction 
to the reign of Solomon (1 Kings ii. 12-xi.), the troubles in whose 
time prepared the way for the separation into the two distinct 
kingdoms, ^nz. Judah and the northern trities of Israel (xii. sqq.). 
After the fall of Samaria, the history of these Israelites is rounded 
off with a review (2 Kings xvii.-xviii. 12). The history of the 
5urv'mng kingdom of Judah is then carried down to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the exile (5 and 6), and, after an account 
of the Chaldean governorship, concludes with the relea.se of the 
captive king Jehoiachin (561 B.c.) and with an allusion to his 
kind treatment during the rest of his lifetime. 

The most noticeable feature in the book is the recurring interest 
in the centralization of worship in the Temple at Jerusalem as 
prescribed in Deuteronomy and enforced by Josiah. Amidst 
the great variety in style and manner which marks the several 


parts of the history, features which are imbued with the teaching 
of Deuteronomy recur regularly in similar stereotyped forms. 
They point in fact to a specific redaction, and thus it would seem 
that the editor who treated the foundation of the Temple, the 
central event of Solomon’s life, as a religious epoch of the first 
importance, regarded this as the beginning of a new era — tlie 
history of Isiael under the one sanctuary. 

When we assume that the book of Kings was thrown into its 
present form by a Deuteronomistic redactor we do not affirm 
that he was the first who digested the sources of the 
history into a continuous work, nor must we ascribe 
absolute finality to his work. He gave the book a 
definite shape and character, but the recognized methods of 
Hebrew literature left it open to additions and modifications 
by later hands. I£veii the redaction in the spirit of Deutero- 
nomy seems itself to have had more than one stage, as Ewald 
long ago recognized. 

The evidence to be detailed presently shows that there was a cer- 
tain want ol definiteness aixiut the redaction. The mass of dis- 
jointed materials, not always free trom inconsistencies, which lay 
before the editor in separate documents or m excerpts already par- 
tially arranged by an earher l\and, could not have been reduced to 
real unity without cnticai sitting, and an entire recasting of the 
narrative in a way foreign to the ideas and literary habits of the 
Hebrews. The unity which the editor aimed at was limited to (a) 
chronological continuity in the events recorded and (b) a certain 
uniformity m the treatment of the religious meaning ol the narrative. 
Even this could not be perfectly attained m the circumstances, 
and the links ol the history were not firmly enough riveted to pre- 
vent disarranpfement or rearrangement ol cfetails by later scribes. 

{a) The continued efforts of successive redactors can be traced 
in the chronology of the book. The chronological method of the 
narrative appears most clearly m the history after Solomon, where 
the events of each king’.s reign are thrown into a kind of stereotyped 
framework on this tjme : ''In the twentieth year of Jeroboam, king 
of Israel, Asa began to reign over Judah, and reigned in Jerusalem 
forty one years/' . . . " Jn the tliird year of A.sa, king of Judah, 
Baa.sha began to n^ign over Israel m’Tirzah twenty-four years.” 
'J lie history moves between Judah and Israel according to the dale 
of each accession; as soon as'a new Icing has been introduced, every- 
thing that hap|)ened in his reign is discussed, and wound up by 
another stereotyped formula as to the death and burial of the sove- 
reign; and to tlus mechanical arrangement tlie natural connexion 
ol events is often sacrificed. In this scheme the elaborate synchron- 
isms betv-een contemporary monarchs of the north and south give 
an aspect of great precision to the chronology. But in reality the 
data tor )ud^i and Israel do not agree, and remarkable deviations 
are sometimes found. The key to the chronology i.s i Kings vi. i. 
which, as Wellbauscn has shown, was not found in the original 
Septuagint, and contains internal evidence of post-Chaldean date. 
In fact the s^^tem as a whole is necessarily later than 535 b.c., the 
fixed point from which it counts back, and although the numbers 
for the duration of the reigns may bo based upon early sources, the 
synchronisms appear to have been inserted at a much later stage 
in the history of the text. 

(/;) Another aspect in the redaction may be called theological, 
its characteristic is the retrospective application to the liistory of a 
standard belonging to tlie later developments of Old Testament 
religion. 'I'hus the redactor regards the sms of Jcroteiam as the real 
cause of the downfall of Israel (2 Kings xvii. 21 seq.), and passes an 
unlavourablc judgment upon all its rulers, not merely to flie effect 
that they did evil in the sight of Yahweh but that they followed in 
the \vay of Jeroboam. But his opinion was manileslly not shared 
by EUjah or Elisha, nor by the original narrator ol the lives of these 
prophets. Moreover, the redactor in 1 Kings ill. 2 «e<i. regards wor- 
ship at the high places as sinful alter the onilding of the Temple, 
altnough even the best kings before Hezekiah made no attempt to 
.suppress these shrines. Tins feature in the redaction displays 
itseli not only in occasional comments or honuletical excursuses, 
but in that part of the narrative in which all ancient lustorians 
allowed themselves free scope for the development of their reflec- 
tions— the speeches placed in the mouths of actors in the history. 
Here also there is often textual evidence that the theological element 
is somewhat loosely attached to the earlier narrative and underwent 
successive additions. 

Consequently it is necessary to distinguish between the older 
sources and the peculiar setting in which the history has been 
platted; between earlier records and that specific 
colouring which, from its affinity to Deuteronomy stmetur^. 
and to other portions of the Old Testament which appear 
to have been similarly treated under the influence of its teach- 
ing, may be conveniently termed ** Deuteronoinistic.” For 
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his sources the compiler refers chiefly to two distinct works, 
the words ” or “ chronicles of the kings of Israel and 
those of the kings of Judah. Precisely how much is copied 
from these works and how much iMts been expressed in the 
compiler’s own language is of course uncertain. It is found 
on inspection that the present history consists usually of an 
epitome of each reign. It states the king’s age at succession (so 
Judah only), length of reign, death and burial, with allusions 
to his buildings, wars, and other political events.^ Tn the case 
of Judah, also, the name of the royal or queen-mother is speci- 
fically mentioned. The refer^ces to the respective “ chmnicles,” 
made as though they were still accessible, are wanting in the case 
of Jehoram and Hoshea of Israel, and of Solomon, Ahaasiah, 
Athaliah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin and Zedekiah of Judah. Bui 
for Solomon the authority cited, “ book of the acts of Solomon ” 
(i Kings xi. 41), presumably presupposes Judaean ('hronicles, 
and the remaining cases preserve details of an annalistic 
character. Moreover, distinctive annalistic material is found 
for the Israelite kings Saul and Ishbosheth in i Sam. 
xiii. 1; xiv. 47-51; 2 Sam. ii. 8-ioff (including even their age 
at accession), and for David in 2 Sam. ii. ii and parts of v. 
and viii. 

The use which the compiler makes of his sources shows that 
his aim was not the history of the past but its religious signifkanre. 
It is rare that even (Qualified praise is bestowed upon the kings 
of Israel (Jehoram, 2 Kings iii. 2; Jehu x. 30; Hoshea xvii. 2). 
Kings of great historical importance are treated with extreme 
brevity (Omri, Jeroboam (2), Uzziah), and similar meagreness of 
historical information is apparent when the editorial dkails and 
the religious Judgments are eliminated from the accounts of 
Madab, Baasha, and the successors of Jeroboam (2) in Israel or of 
Abijam and Manasseh in Judah. 

’I’o gain a more exact idea of the character of the book we may 
divide the history into three sections : (1) the life of Solomon, 
oa kingdoms of Ephraim (or Samaria)^ and 

oomoa 4 (3) the separate history of Jiulah after 

the fall of Samaria. I, Solomon,-^T\\e events which lead up 
to the death of David and the accession of Solomon (i Kings 

i. , ii.) are closely connected with 2 Sam. ix.-xx. The unity is 
broken by the appendix 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv. which is closely 
connected, as regards general subject-matter, with ibid. v. viii.; 
the literary questions depend largely upon the structure of 
the books of Samuel (^.v.). It is evident, at least, that eitlier 
the compiler drew upon other sources for the occa.sion and 
has been remarkably brief elsewhere, or that his epitomes j 
lujtve been supplemented by the later insertion of material 
not necessarily itself of late origin. At present 1 Kings i., ii. 
are both the close of David’s life (no source is cited) and the 
necessary introduction to Solomon. But Bucian’s recession of 
the Septuagint (ed. Lagardc), as also Josephus, begin tJie book at 

ii. 12, thus separating the annalistic accounts of ttie two. Since 
the contents of 1 Kings iii.-xi.do not form a continuous narrative, 
the compiler’s authority (“ Acts of S.” xi. 41) can hardly have 
been an ordinary chronicle. Tlie clmpters comprise (/?) sundry 
notices of the king’s prosperous and peaceful career, severed by 
(b) a description of the Temple and other buildings ; and they con- 
clude with (c) some account of the external troubles which prove 
to have uasettled the whole of his reign. After an introduction 
(iii.), a contains generalizing statements of Solomon’s might, 
wealth and wisdom (iv. 20 seq., 25, 29-34; x. 23'25, 27) and 
stories of a distmctly late and popular character (iii. 16-28, 
X. i-io, 13). The present lack of unity can in some cases be 
remedi^ by the Septuagint, which offers many deviations from 
the Hebrew text; this feature together with the present form of 

' Of. the brief annalistic form of the Babylonian chronicles (for a 
specimen, see C. F. Kent, Israel's Hist, ami Biog. Narratives, p. 502 
seq.). For a synchronistic history of As.syria and Babylonia, 
prepared for diplomatic purposes, see Schrader's Keilinschr. Uibl. i. 
194 sqq.; tdso L. W. King, Studies in Eastern Hist.i. (Tukulti-Ninib), 
pp. I, 75 seq. (with interesting variant traditions). 

** The term Israel ” as applied to the northern kingdom is apt 
to be ambiguous, since as a general national name, with a religious 
significance, it can include or suggest the inclusion of Judah. 


the parallel texts in Chronicles will exemplify the persistence of 
fluctuation to a late period (4th-2nd cent. b.c.). 

'llius iii. 2 setj. cannot be by the same hand as v. 4, and v. 2 is 
probably a later Deut. gloss upon v. } (earlier Deut.), which repre- 
sents the compiler's ^'iew and (on the analogy of the framework) comes 
closely after ii, Ch. iii. i can scarcely be severed from ix. |6, 
and in the Septuacdiit they appear in iv. in the order : iv, 1-19 (the 
officers), 27 seq. (their duties), 22-*24 (the daily provision), 29-34 
(Solomon's reputation), iii. 1; ix. 10-17^1 (alliance with Egypt); 
iv. 20 set], 25 are of a generalizing cliaracler and recur in the Septua- 
giut with much supplementary matter in ii. Ch. iv. 2O is naturally 
related to x. 26 (cf. 2 Chron. i. 14) and takes its place in Lucianos 
recension (cf. 2 Chron. ix. 23). There is considerable variation again 
in ix. lo-x. 29, and the order ix. 10-14, 20-28, x. 1-22 (so inirtiy 
Septuagint) has the advantage of recording continuously Solomon's 
dealings with Hiram. The intervening verses belong to a class 
of floating notices (in a very unnatural order) wliich seem to have got 
stranded almost by chance at different points in the two recensions; 
contrast also 2 Chnm. viii. Solomon preliminary aiTangemcnls 
with Hiram in ch. v. have been elaborated to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the 1 'emplc {vv, 3 5, cf. 2 Sain.vii.) ; further dillicull v is caused 
by the relation between 13 seq. and 15 seep (see 2 Chron. ii. 17 seq.) 
and between both of the.se and ix. 20 seq. xi. 28. The account of the 
royal buildings now sandwiched in between the related fiagmenls 
of a is descriptive rather than narrative, and the accurate details 
might liave l>eea obtaine<l by actual ol>Hervaliou of the Temple at a 
datt? long subsequent to Solomon. It is not all due to a sitigle hand. 
Ch. vi. 1 1-14 (with several laic phrases) break the connexion and arc 
omitted by the Sej)tuagint; vv. 15-22, now untran.sla table, appear in 
a simple and intelligible form in the Septuagint. The account of the 
dedication contains many .vign.s of a late date; viii. 14-53, ^54-bi arc 
due to a Deuteronomic writer, and tliat they are an expansion of the 
older naiTativc (vv. 1-13) is suggested by the fact thai the ancient 
fragment, vv. 12, 13 (imperfect in the Hebrew) apjiears in the Septua- 
gint after v. 53 in completer form and with a reference to the Uwk of 
Jashar as source (Qi^\lov tt/s Cl'tJ'n) *1£SD). 'i‘he redac* 

lional insertion displaced it in one recension and led to its mutilation 
in the other. With viii, 27-30, rf. generally l«a. xl.-lvi.; tw. 44-51 
presuppose the exile, vv. 54 -(>1 are wanting in Cliron., and even the 
older parts of this chapter have also been retoucJied in conformity 
with later (even post-exilic) ritUal and law. The Levites who appear 
at V. 4 in contrast to the priests, in a way unknown to the pre-exllic 
history, are not named in the Septuagint, which also omits the ])ost- 
exilic term “ congregation " ('sdah) in v. 5. There is a general 
similarity of subject with Deut. xxviii. 

The account of the end of Solomon’s reign deals with (a) his 
religious laxity (xi. 1-13, now in a ] Icuteronom ir form), as thv. 
punishment for which the separation of the two kingdoms is 
announced ; and (b) the ri.se of the adversaries who, according to 
xi. 25, had troubled the whole of his reign, and therefore cannot 
have been related origintilly as the penalty for the sins of his old 

age. Both, however, form an introduction to .sulweqiicnt events, 
;ind the life of Solomon concludes with a brief annalislu: notice 
of his death, length of reign, succcs.sor, and plac<; of burial. 
(See further Solomon.) 

n. Ephraim and Judah.— ’Iw the history of the two kingdoms 
tlic redactor follows a fixed scheme determined, as has been 
I .scerb by the order of su« cession. The lUictuation 
of tradition concerning the circumstances of the 
schism is evident from a comparison with the 
Septuagint, and all that is related of Ahijah falls under 
suspicion of being foreign to the oldest history.'* The story 
of the man of God from Judah (xiii.) is shown to be late by 
its general tone (coiv’eptions of prophetism and revelation)/' 
and by the term cities of Samaria ” iv. 32, for Samaria 

as a province^ cf. 2 Kings xvii. 24, 26; for the building of 
the city by Omri see 1 Kings xvi. 24). It is a late Judaean 
narrative inserted after the Deuteroriomic redaction^ and 

* Here ojad elsewhere a careful study (e.g. of the marginal refer- 
ences In the Ue vised Version) will prove the cio.se relation between 
the " I)<tuteronomic " passages and the book of Deuteronomy 
itself. The bearing of this upon the traditional date of that book 
should not be overlooked. 

^ See art. Jekohoam; also W. K, Smith, Old Test, in Jew. Chuech, 

pp. XI7 sqq.; li. Wincklcr, AUUst. Unlersuchungen, pp. x sqq., and 
the subsequent criticisms by C. F. Burney (Kings, pp. i0.j sqq.) ; 
T. Skinner (Kings, pp. 443 sqq.); and Ed. Meyer [Israehten u. 
Nachbarstdmme, pp. 357 sqq )* 

® Notice should everywhere be taken oi those prophetical etori^ 
which have the linguistic features of the Deuleronomic writem, Qr 
which differ in style and expression from the prophecies of Amps, 
Hosea and others, previous to Jeremiah. 
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breaks the connexion between xii. 31 and xiii. 33 seq. The 
latter describe the idolatrous worship instituted by the first 
king of the schismatic norths and the religious attitude occurs 
regularly throughout the compiler’s epitome, however brief 
the reigns of the kings. In the account of Nadab, xv. 25 seq., 
29Z', 30 seq. are certainly the compiler’s, and the synchronism in 
V. 28 must also be editorial; xv. 32 (Septuagint omit) and 16 
are duplicates leading up to the Israelite and Judaean accounts 
of Baasha respectively. But xv. 33“xvi. 7 contains little 
annalistic information, and the prophecy in xvi. 1-4 is very 
similar to xiv. 7-1 1, which in turn breaks the connexion between 
w, 6 and 12. Ch. xvi. 7 is a duplicate to 1-4 and out of place ; 
the Septuagint inserts it in the middle of v, 8. The brief reign 
of Elah preserves an important entract in xvi. 9, but the date 
in V, jo«! (LXX omits) presupposes the late finished chronological 
scheme. Zimri’s seven days receive the inevitable condemnation, 
but the older material embedded in the framework (xvi. 15^-18) 
is closely connected with v. 9 and is continued in the non- 
editorial portions of Omri’s reign (xvi. 21 seq., length of reign in 
V. 23, and V. 24). The achievements of Omri to which the 
editor refers can fortunately be gathered from external sources 
(see Omri). Under Omri’s son Ahab the separate kingdoms 
cronverge. 

Next, as to Judah ; the vivid account of the accession of 
Rehoboam in xii. 1-16 is reminiscent of the full narratives in 
2 Sam. ix.-xx. ; 1 Kings i., ii. (cf. especially v. 16 with 2 Sam. 
XX. i); xii. 15^ refers to the prophecy of Ahijah (see above), 
and “ unto this day,” v, 19, cannot be by a contemporary 
author. ; v. 17 (LXX omits) finds a parallel in 2 Chron. xi. 16 seq., 
and could repre.scnt an Ephraimite standpoint. The Judaean 
standpoint is prominent in w. 21-24, where (a) the inclusion 
of Benjamin and (b) the cessation of w^ar (at the command of 
Shemaiah) conflict with (a) xi. 32, 36, xii. 20 and (b) xiv. 30 
respectively. Rehoboam’s history, resumed by the redactor 
in xiv. 21-24, continues with a brief account of the spoiling 
of the Temple and palace by Sheshonk (Shishak). (The 
incident appears in 2 Chron. xii. in a rather different context, 
before the details which now precede v, 21 seq.) The reign of 
Abijam is entirely due to the editor, whose brief statement 01 
the war in xv. '^b is supplemented by a lengthy story in 2 Chron. 
xiii. (where the name is Abijah). Ch. xv. $b (last clause) and 
v» 6 are omitted by the Septuagint, the former is a unique glos.s 
(see 2 Sam. xi. seq.), the latter is a mere repetition of xiv. 30 ; 
with XV. 2 cf. V, 10. The account of Asa’s long reign contains 
a valuable summary of his war with Baasha, xv. 16-22 ; the 
isolated v, 15 is quite obscure and is possibly related to 
V, 18 (but cf. vii. 51). Ilis successor Jehoshaphat is now dealt 
with completely in xxii. 41-50 after the death of Ahab; but 
the Septuagint, which follows a different chronological scheme 
(placing his accession in the reign of Omri), gives the summary 
(with some variations) after xvi. 28. Another light is thrown 
upon the incomplete annalistic fragments (xxii. 44, 47-49) 
by 2 Chron. xx. 35-37 : the friendship between Judah and 
Israel appears to have been displeasing to the redactor of 
Kings. 

The history of the few years between the clo.se of Ahab’s 
life and the accession of Jehu covers about one-third of the 
Bpbnim entire book of Kings. This i.s due to the inclu- 
irom Atmb sion of a number of narratives which are partly of 
toJtbu, a political character, and partly are interested in 
the work of contemporary prophets. The climax is reached 
in the overthrow of Omri’s dynasty by the usurper Jehu, 
when, after a period of close intercourse between Lsrael and 
Judah, its two kings perished. The annals of each kingdom 
would naturally deal independently with these events, but 
the present literary structure of i Kings xvii.-2 Kings xi. is 
extremely complicated by the presence of the narratives referred 
to. First as regards the framework, the epitome of Ahab is 
preserved in xvi. 29-34 and xxii. 395 it contains some unknown 
references (his ivory house and cities), and a .stem religious 
judgment upon his Phoenician alliance, on which the intervening 
chapters throw more light. The colourless summary’ of his son 


Ahaziah (xxii. 51-53)^ finds its conclusion in 2 Kings i. 17 seq. 
where v. 18 should precede the accession of his brother Jehoram 
{v, ijby Jehoram is again introduced in iii. 1-3 (note the 
variant synchronism), but the usual conclusion is wanting. In 
Judah, Jehoshaphat was succeeded by his son Jehoram, who had 
married Athaliah the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (viii. 16-24); 
to the annalistic details (w, 20-22) 2 Chron. xxi. ii sqq. adds 
a novel narrative. His son Ahaziah (viii. 2^ sqq.) is similarly 
denounced for his relations with Israel. He is again introduced 
in the isolated ix. 29, while Lucian’s recension adds after x. 36 
a variant summary of hi.s reign but without the regular intro- 
duction. Further confusion appears in the Septuagint, which 
inserts after i. i8 (Jehoram of Israel) a notice corresponding 
to iii. 1-3, and concludes “ and the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against the house of Ahab.” This would be appropriate 
in a position nearer ix. seq. where the deaths of Jehoram and 
Ahaziah are described. These and other examples of serious 
disorder in the framework may be associated with the literary 
features of the narratives of Elijah and Elisha. 

Of the more detailed narratives those that deal with the northern 
kingdom are .scarcely Judaean (see x Kings xix. 3), and they do not 
criticize Elijah's work, as the Judaean compiler dcnouncc.s the whole 
history of the north. But they arc plainly not of one origin, 'I’o 
supplement the articles Elijah and Elisha, it is to be noticed that 
the account of Naboth's death in the history of Elijah (i Kings 
xxi^ differs in details from that in the history of Elisha and Jehu 
(2 Kings ix.), and the latter more precise narrative presupposes 
events recorded in the extant accounts of Elijah but not these 
events themselves. In 1 Kings xx., xxii. 1-28 (xxi. follows xix. 
in the LXX) Ahab is viewed rather more favourably than in the 
Elijah-narratives (xix., xxi.) or in the compiler's summary. Ch. xxii. 0, 
moreover, proves that tlierc is some exaggeration iu xviii. 4, 13; 
the great contest between Elijah and the king, l)etween Yahweh and 
Baal, has been idealized. 'I'he denunciation of Ahab in xx. 35-43 
has some notable points of contact with xiii. and seems to be a supple- 
ment to the preceding incidents. Ch. xxii. is important for its ideas 
of prophetisni (especially vv. 19-23; cf. £zek. xiv. 9; 2 Sam. xxiv. i 
[in contrast to i Chron. xxi. il) ; a gloss at the end of v* 28, omitted 
by the Septuagint, wrongly identifies Micaiah with the well-known 
Micah (i. 2). Although the punishment passed upon Ahab in xxi. 
20 sqq. (206-26 lietray the compiler’s hand ; cl. xiv'. 10 seq.) is modified 
in V. 29, this is ignored in the account of his death, xxii. 38, which 
takes place at Samaria (see below). 

The episode of Elijah and Ahaziah (2 Kings i.) is marked by the 
revelation through an angel. The prophet's name appears in an 
unusual form (viz. eltyyaky not ^yahu)^ especially in vv. The 

prediction of Ahaziah's fate finds a parallel in 2 Chron. xxi. 12-15; 
the more supernatural additions have been compared with the late 
story in i Sam. xix. 18-24. The ascension of Elijah (2 Kings ii.) 
is related as the introduction to the work of Elisha, which apparently 
begins before the death of Jehoshaphat (see iii. i, ii sqq.; contrast 
2 Chron. loc, cit.). Among the stories of Elisha arc some which find 
him at the head of the prophetic gilds (iv. i, 38-44, vi. 1-7), whilst 
in others he has friendly relations with the ** king of Israel " and the 
court. As a personage of almost superhuman dignity he moves 
in certain narratives where political records appear to have been 
utilized to describe the activity of the prophets. The Moabite 
campaign (iii.) concerns a revolt already referred to in the isolated 
i. i; there are parallels with the story of Jehoshaphat and Ahab 
(iii. 7, 1 1 seq. ; cf. i Kings xxii. 4 seq., 7 sqq.), contrast, however, xxii. 7 
(where Elijah is not even named) and iii. 11 seq. But Jclioshaphat's 
death has been already recorded (x Kings xxii. 50), and, while Lucian's 
recension in 2 Kings iii. reads Ahaziah, i. 17 presupposes the acces- 
sion of the Judaean Jehoram. Other political narratives may under- 
lie the stories of the Aramaean wars; with vi. 24-vii. 20 (after the 
complete cessation of hostilities in vi. 23) compare the general style 
of I Rings XX., xxii. ; with the famine in Samaria, vi. 25 ; cf. ibid. xvii. ; 
with the victory, ci. ibid, xx. The account of Elisha and Hazael 
(viii. 7-15) implies friendly relations with Damascus (in v. 12 the 
terrors of war are in the future), but the description of Jehu's acces- 
sion(ix.) is in the midst of hostilities. Ch. ix. 7-1 oa are a Deuteronomic 
insertion anu^lifying the message in w. 3-6 (cf . i Kings xxi. 20 seq.) . 
The origin 0 Ahe re^tition in ix. 14-15^ (cf. viii. 28 seq.) is not clear. 
The oracle in ix. 25 seq. is not that in i Kings xxi. 19 seq., and mentions 
the additional detail that Naboth's sons were slain. Here his field 
or portion is located near Jezreel, but in i Kings xxi. 18 his vineyard 
is by the royal palace in Samaria (cf. xxii. 38 and contrast xxi. i, 
where the LXX omits reference to Jezreel). This fluctuation re- 
appears in 2 Kings x. i, n seq., and 17; in ix. 27 compared with 
2 Chron. xxii. 9; and in the singular duplication of an historical inci- 
dent, viz. the wav against the Aramaeans at Ramoth-Gilead (a) by 
Jehoshaphat and Ahab, and (b) by Ahaziah and Jehoram, in each 

' The division of the two books at this point is an innovation first 
made in the LXX and Vulgate. 
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case with the death of the Israelite king, at Samaria and J esreel re^c< 
tively (see above and observe the coxitradiction in x ICings xx\, tg 
and xxii. 38). These and other critical Questions in this section are 
involved with {a) the probability that Elisha's work belongs rather 
to the accession of Jehu, with whose dynasty he was on moat intimate 
terms until his death some forty-five years later (2 Kings xiii. 14-21), 
an<l (h) the problem of the wars between Israel and Syria which 
^pear to have begun only in the time of Jehu (x. 32). See Jew. 
Quart. Rev. (1908), pp. 597-f>3o» and Jews: History, §'ii seq. 

In the annals of Jehu^s dynasty the editorial introduction 
to Jehu himself is wanting (x. 32 sqq.), although Lucian’s 
recension in x. 36 concludes in annalistic manner 
Jehoram of Israel and Ahaziah of 
Judah. The summary mentions the beginning of 
the Aramaean wars^ the continuation of which is found in 
the redactor’s account of his successor Jehoahaz (xiii. 1-9). 
But xiii. 4-6 modify the disasters, and by painting to the 

saviour '' or deliverer (cf. Judjj. iii. 9, 15) anticipate xiv. 27. 
The self-contained account of his son Jehoash (xiii. 10-13) is 
supplemented (a) by the story of the death of Elisha (w. 14-21) 
and (b) by some account of the Aramaean wars (tw. 22-25), 
where v, 23, like w. 4-6 (Lucian’s recension actually reads it 
after v. 7), is noteworthy for the sympathy towards the northern 
kingdom. Further (r) the defeat of Amaziah of Judah ap- 
pears in xiv. 8-14 after the annals of Judah, although from 
an Israelite source (v. uh Belhshcmesh defined as belonging 
to Judah, see also v. 15, and with the repetition of the concluding 
statements in v. 15 seq., see xiii. 12 seq.). These features and 
the transference of xiii. 12 seq. after xiii, 25 in Lucian’s recension 
point to late adjustment. In Judaean history, Jehu’s reform 
and the overthrow of Jezebel in the north (ix., x. 15-28) find 
their counterpart in the murder of Athaliah and the destruction 
of the temple of Baal in Judah (xi. 18). But the framework 
is incomplete. The editorial conclusion of the reign of Ahaziah, 
the introduction to that of Athaliah, and the sources for both are 
wanting. A lengthy Judaean document is incorporated detail- 
ing the accession of Toash and the prominence of the abruptly 
introduced priest Jehoiada. The interest in the Temple and 
temple-procedure is obvious; and both xi. and xii. have points 
of resemblance with xxii. seq. (sec below and cf. also xi. 4, 7, it, 
19, with I Kings xiv. 27 seq.), The usual epitome is found in 
xi. 2i-xii. 3 (the age at accession should follow the synchronism, 
so Lucian), with fragments of annalistic matter in xii. 17-21 
(another version in 2 Chron, xxiv. 23 sqq.). For Joash’s son 
Amaziah sec above; xiv. 6 refers to Deut. xxiv. 16, and 2 Chron. 
XXV. 5-16 replaces v. 7 by a lengthy narrative with some intcre.st- 
ing details. Azariah or Uzziah is briefly summarized in xv. 1-7, 
hence the notice in xiv. 22 seems out of place; perhaps the 
usual statements of Amaziah ’s death and burial (cf. xiv. 2oh, 
22b), which were to be expected after v. 18, have been supple- 
mented by the account of the rebellion (w. 19, 202, 21).^ The 
chronological notes for the accession of Azariah imply different 
views of the history of Judah after the defeat of Amaziah; with 
xiv. 17, cf. xiii. lo, xiv. 2, 23, but contrast xv, i, and again v. 8.- 

The important reign of Jeroboam (2) is dismissed as briefly 
as that of Azariah (xiv. 23-29). The end of the Aramaean war 
presupposed by v. 25 is supplemented by the sympathetic ad- 
dition m V, 26 seq. (cf. xiii. 4 seq. 23). Of his successors Zeehariah, 
Shallum and Menahem only the briefest records remain, now 
imbedded in the editorial framework (xv, 8-25). The summary 
of Pekah (perhaps the same as Pekahiah, the confusion being due 
to the compiler) contains excerpts which form the continuation 
of the older material in v, 25 (cf. also w. 10, 14, 16, 19, 20), For 
an apparently similar adjustment of an earlier record to the 
framework see above on i Kings xv, 25-31, xvi. 8-25. The 
account of Hoshea’s conspiracy (xv. 29 seq.) gives the Israelite 
version with which Tiglath-Pile.ser’s own statement can now be 
compared. Two accounts of the fall of Samaria are given, 
one of which is under the reign of the contemporar>' Judaean 

1 Both xiv. 22 emd xv, 5 presuppose fuller records of which 2 Chron. 
XX vi. 6-7, if>“20 may represent merely later and less trustworthy 
versions. 

B See F. Ruhl, Deutsche Zeit. /. Geschichtwissens. xii. 54 sqq.; also 
Jews I History, § 12. 


Hezekiah (xvii, 1-6, xviii. 9-12) ; the chronology is again 
intricate. Reflections on the disappearance of the northern 
kingdom appear in xvii. 7-23 and xviii. 12 ; the latter belong.*? 
to the Judaean history. The former is composite; xvii. 21-23 
(cf. V. 18) look back to the introduction of calf-worship by 
Jeroboam (i), and agree with the compiler’s usual standpoint; 
but w. 19-20 include Judah and presuppose the exile. The 
remaining verses .survey types of idolatry partly of a general 
kind {w. 9-12, 162), and partly characteristic of Judah in the 
last years of the monarchy (w. i6i», 17). The brief account of the 
subsequent history of Israel in xvii, 24-41 is not from one source, 
since the piety of the new settlers (v. 32-34(/, 41 ) conflicts with the 
later point of view in 34^40. The last-mentioned supplements the 
epilogue in xvii. 7-23, forms a solemn conclusion to the history of 
the northern kingdom, and is apparently aimed at the Samaritans. 

III. Later History oj Judah. — The summary of Jotham 
(xv. 32-38) shows interest in the Temple (v. 35) and alludes 
to the hostility of Pekah {v. 37) upon which the 
Israelite annals are silent. 2 Chron. xxvii. expands * ’ 

the former but replaces the latter by other not unrelated 
details (see Uzziah). But xv. 37 is resumed afresh in the 
account of the reign of Ahaz (xvi. 5 sqq.; the text in v, 6 
is confused) — another version in 2 Chron. xxviii. 5 sqq. 
— and is supplemented by a description, evidently from the 
Temple records, in which the ritual innovations by “ king 
Ahaz ” (in contrast to “ Ahaz ” alone in w. 5-9) are cle.scribed 
{w. 10-18). There is further variation of detail in 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 20-27. The summary of Hezekiah (xviii. 1-8) em- 
phasizes his important religious reforms (greatly expanded in 
2 Chron. xxix. seq. from a later standpoint), and includes two 
references to his military achievements. Of these v. 8 is ignored 
in Chron., and v. 7 is supplemented by (a) the annalistic extract 
in w, 13-16, and (b) narratives in which the great contemporary 
prophet Isaiah is the central figure. The latter are later than 
Isaiah himself (xix. 37 refers to 681 B.c.) and reappear, vith 
some abbreviation and rearrangement, in J.sa. xxxvi.- xxxix. (see 
I Isaiah). They are partly duplicate (cf. xix, 7 with w. 28, 33 ; 
w. 10-13 xviii. 28-35), and consist of two portions, xviii. 
17-xix. 8 (Jsa. xxxvi. 2-xxxvii. 8) and xix. 9^-35 (Isa. xxxvii. 

to which of these xix. 92 and v, 36 seq. belong is dis- 
puted. 2 Chron. xxxii, (where these accounts are condensed) 
is in general agreement with 2 Kings xviii. 7, as against 
w. 14-16, The poetical fragment, xix. 21-28, is connected with 
the sign in w. 29-31 ; both seem to break the connexion between 
xix. 20 and 32 sgq. Chap. xx. 1-19 appears to belong to an earlier 
period in Hezekiah’s reign (see v. 6 and cf. 2 Chron. xxxii. 2Sseq.) ; 
within;. 1-1 1 note carefully the forms in Isa. xxxviii, 1-8, 21 seq., 
and 2 Chron. xxxii. 24- 26; with xx. 12-19 (Is^* contrast 

the brief allusion in 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. In 17 se<j. the exile 
is foreshadowed. Use has probably been made of a late cycle 
of Isaiah-stories; such a work is actually mentioned in 2 Cliron. 
xxxii. 32. The accounts of the reactionary kings Manasseii and 
Amon, although now by the compiler, give .some reference to 
political events (see xxi. 17, 23 seq.); xxi. 7-15 refer to the exile 
and find a parallel in xxiii. 26 see),, and xxi. to are replaced 
in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 10-20 by a novel record of MHnas.seh’s 
penitence (sec also ibid, v, 23 and note omis.sion of 2 Kings 
xxiii. 26 from Chron.). 

Josiah’s reign forms the climax of the history. 'J'lie usual 
framework (xxii. x ; 2, xxiii. 28, 3o/>) is supplemented by narra- 
tives dealing with the 1 cmple repairs and the reforms of Josiah. 
These are closely related to xi. seq, (cf. xxii. 3-7 with xii. 4 sqq.), 
but show many signs of revision; xxii. 16 seq., xxiii. 26 seq., 

f ioint distinctly to the exile, and xxiii. 16-20 is an insertion 
the altar in v. 16 is already destroyed in v. 15) after 7 Kings 
xiii. But it is difficult el.sewhere to distinguish safely between 
the original records and the later additions. In iheir present 
shape the reforms of Josiah are described in terms lluii point 
to an acquaintance with the teaching of Deuteronomy which 
promulgates the reforms themselves.® 

See further the special study by E. Day, Journ. Bib. Lit. (1902^, 
pp, 197 sqq- 
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The annalistic notice in xxiii. 29 scq. (contrast xxii. 20) sliould 
precede t;. 28; 2 Chron, xxxv. 20-27 gives anotlier version in the 
eorrett position and ignores 2 Kings xxiii. 24-27 (see however the 
Septuagint). For the last four kings of Judah, the references to 
Uie worship at the high places (presumably abolished by josiah) 
are wanting, and the literary source is only cited for Jehoiakim; 
xxiv. 3 seq. (and probably v, 2), which treat the fall of Judah as 
the punishment for Manasseh's sins, arc a Dcuteronomistic insertion 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 0 sqq. differs widely; see, however, the Septnagint) ; 
V. 13 aeq. and v, 15 seq. are duplicates. With xxiv. a«-xxv. 21 cf. 
Jer. iii, t-27 (the text of the latter, especially vv. 19 sqq. is superior) ; 
and the fragments ibid, xxxix, t-io. th. xxv. 22-26 appears in much 
ftiller form in Jer. xl. seq. (see xl. 7-0, xli. 1-3, 17 scq^.). It Is note- 
worthy that Jeremiah does not enter into the history in Kings (contrast 
Isaiah above). The book of Chronicles in general has a briefer 
account of the last years, and ignores both the narratives which 
also appeal in Jeremiah and the concluding hopeful note struck by 
the restoration of Jchoiachin (xxv. 27-30). Thi.s last, with the 
addition of statistical data, forms the presient conclusion also of 
the book of Jeremiah. 

Condusions . — A .survey of these narratives as a whole 
strengthens our impression of the merely mechaniiml character 
of the redaction by which they are united. Though editors 
have written something of their own in almost every chapter, 
generally from the standpoint of religiou.s pragmatism, there i.s 
not the least attempt to work the materials into a history in our 
sense of the w'ord ; and in particular the northern and southern 
historiesare practically independent, being merely pieced together 
in a sort of mosaic in consonance with the chronolo^cal system, 
which we have .seen to be really later than the main redac^tion. 
It is very probable that the order of the pie(!es was considerably 
readju.sted by the author of the chronology ; of tlai.s indeed the 
Septuagint still shows traces. But with all its imperfections as 
judged from a modem standpoint, the redaction has the great 
merit of preserving material nearer to the actual history than 
would have been the case had narratives been rewritten from 
much later standpoints — as often in the book of Chronicle.^. 

Questions of date and of the growth of the literary process are 
.still unsettled, hut it is clear that there wa.s an independent 
history of (north) Israel with its own chronological scheme. 
It was based upon annals and fuller political records, and at 
.some period apparently passed through circles where the 
purely domestic stories of the prophets (Elisha) were current.' 
This was ultimately taken over by a Judaean editor who was 
under the influence of the far-reaching reforms ascribed to the 
iSth year of Josiah (621 B.c.). Certain pas.sages .seem to imply 
that in his time the Temple was .still standing and the Davidir 
dynasty uninterrupted. Also the phrase “ unto this day 
sometimes apparently prc.suppo.se6 a pre-cxilic date. On the 
other hand, the history is carried down to the end of Jchoiachin’s 
life (xxv. 27 refers to his fifty-fifth year, 29 .seq, look back 
on his death), and a number of allusions point decisively to the 
post-exilic period. C<)nReqiiently, most scholars are agreed 
that an original pre-exilic Deuteronomic compilation made 
shortly after Josiah ’s reforms received subsequent additions 
from a later Deuteronomic writer. 

These questions depend upon .several intricate literary and 
historical problems. At the outset (a) the compiler deals with 
history from the Deuteronomic standpoint, selecting certain 
notices and referring further to separate chronu'los of Israel 
and Judah. The canonical book of Chronicles refers to such 
a combined work, but is confined to Judah; it follows the re- 
ligious judgment pas.sed upon the king.s, hut it introduces new 
details apparently derived from extant annals, replaces the 
annalistic excerpts found in Kings by other passages, or uses 
new narratives which at times are clearly based upon older 
sources. Next {h) th?! Septuagint proves that Kings did not 
reach its present form until a very late date ; “ ea<!h represents 
a stage and not always the same stage in the long protracted 
labours of the redactors (Kuenen).- In agreement with this 
are the unambiguous indiciitions of the post-exilic age (especially 

* Cf. similarly the prophetic narratives in the Ixioks of Samuel 

« The LXX of Kings is not a corrupt reproduction of the Hebrew 
fecepiuSy but represents another rec^enston of the text. Neither 
recension can claim absolute superiority. The defects of the LXX 
lie on the surface, and are gieatly aggra\'ated by conation of 
the Greek text, which has suffered much in transmission, and 


in the Judaean histoiy) consisting of complete passages, obvious 
interpolations, and also sporadic phrases in narratives whose 
pre-cxilic origin is .sometimes clear and sometimes only to be 
presumed . Further («:), the Septuagint supports the independent 
conclusion that the elaborate synchronisms belong to a late 
stage in the redaction. Consequently it is necessary to allow 
that the previous arrangement of the material may have been 
different; the actual wording of the introductory notices was 
necessarily also affected. In general, it becomes ever more 
difficult to distinguish between passages incorporated by an 
early redactor and those which may have been inserted later, 
though possibly from old sources. Where the regular framework 
is disturbed such considerations become more cogent. The 
relation of annali.stic materials in i Sam. (xiii. 1 ; xiv. 47-51, &c.) 
to the longer detailed narratives will bear upon the question, as 
also the relation of 2 Sam. ix.-xx. to 1 Kings i. seq. (see Samuel, 
Book.s of). Again {d) the lengths of the reigns of the Judaean 
kings form an integral part of the framework, and their total, 
with fifty years of exile, allows four hundred and eighty years 
from the beginning of the Temple to the return from Babylon.’'' 
This round number (cf. again i Kings vi. 1) points to a date 
subsequent to 537, and Robert.son Smith has observed that 
almost all events dated by the years of the kings of Jerusalem 
have reference to the affairs of the Temple. This suggests a 
connexion between the chronology and the incorporation of 
those narratives in which the 1 emplc is clearly the centre of 
interest, (<?) But, apart from the question of the origin of the 
more detailed Judaean records, the arguments for a pre-exilic 
Judaean Deuteronomic compilation arc not quite decisive. 
The phrase “ unto this day ** i.s not neces.sarily valid (cf. 
2 Chron. v. 9, viii. 8, xxi. to with i Kings viii. 8, ix. 21, 2 Kings 
viii. 22), and depends largely upon the compiler’s sagacity. 
Also, the existence of the 'I emple and of the Davidic dynasty 
(i Kings viii. 14-5^; ix. 3; xi. 36-38; xv. 4; 2 Kings viii. 19; 
cf. 2 Chron. xiii. 5) is equally applicable to the time of the second 
temple when Zei-ubbabcl, the Ilavidic representative, kindled 
new hopes and aspirations. Indeed, if the object of the Deu- 
teronomic compiler is to show from past history that the 
sovereign is responsible for the purity of the national religion ” 
(Moore, Ency. Bib, col. 2079^, a date somewhere after the 
death of Jehoiachin (released in 561) in the age of Zerubbabcl 
and the new Temple equally satisfies the conditions. With this 
is concerned (/) the question whether, on historical grounds, 
the account of the introduction of Deuteronomic reforms by 
Josiah is trustworthy.** Moreover, althougli a twofold Deu- 
teronomic redaction of Kings is generally recognized, the criteria 
for the presumably pre-exilic form are not so decisive as those 
which certainly distinguish the post-exilic portions, and it is 
frequently very difficult to assign Deuteronomic passages to 
the earlier rather than to the later. Again, apart from the 
contrast between the Israelite detailed narratives (relatively 
early) and those of Judaean ori^’n (often secondary), it 
is noteworthy that the sympathetic treatment of northern 
history in 2 Kings xiii. 4 seq. 23, xiv. 26 has literary parallels 
in the Deuteronomic redaction of Judges (where Israelite 
tradition is again predominant), but is quite distinct from the 
hostile feeling to the north which is also Deuteronomic. Even 
the northern prophet Hosea approximates the Deutero- 
nomic standpoint, and the possibility that the first Deutero- 
nomic compilation of Kings could originate outside Judah is 

particularly has in many places been corrected after the later Greek 
versions that express the Hebrew receptus of the 2nd century of our 
era. Yet the LxX not only preserve.s many good readings in 
detail, but throws much light on the long-continued process of 
redaction at the hand of successive editors or copyists of which the 
extant Hebrew of Kings is the outcome. Even the false readings 
of the Greek are instructive, for both recensions were exposed to 
corruptin” influences of precisely the same kind " (W. R. Smith). 

* See W, R, Smith, Journ. of Philology y x. 209 sqq.; Prophets of 
Israely p. 147 seq.; and K, Marti, Ency. Bib. art. " ChronologY*” 

* Against earlier doubts by Havet (1878), Vernes (1887) and Horst 
(1888), see W. E. Addis, Documents of Hexateuchy ii, 2 sqq.; but the 
whole question has been reopened by E. Day (Dr. cit, al>ove) and 
R. H, Kennett (Journ. Theol Stud.y July 1906, .481 sqq.). 
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Strengthened by the fact that an Israelite source could he drawn 
upon for an impartial account of Judean history (2 Kings 
XIV. 8-15). Finally, (g) literary and historical problems here 
converge. Although Judaean writers ultimately rejected as 
heathen a people who could claim to be followers of Yahweh 
(Ezra iv. 2 ; 2 Kings xvii. 28, 33 ; contrast ibid. 34-40, a secoftdary 
insertion), the anti-Samaritan feeling had previously been at 
most only in an indpient stage, and there is reason to infer that 
relations between the peoples of nortli and south had been 
closer.^ The book of Kings reveals changing historical condi- 
tions in its literary features, and it is significant that the very 
age where the background is to be sought is that which has 
been (intentionally ?) left most obscure : the dxronicler's 
history of the Judaean monarchy (Chron. — Ezra— Nchemiali), 
as any comparison will show, has its ow^i representation of the 
course of events, and lias virtually superseded both Kings and 
Jeremiah, which have now an abrupt conclusion. (See further 
S. A. Cook, Jew, Quati, Rev, (1907), pp. 158 sqq.; and tlie articles 
Jews: History y §§ 20, 22; Palestine: History,) 

Literature. — A. Kueoen, Einleiiung) J, Wellhauaen, Compos. 

d. IlexaUuchf pp. 266-302; H. Winckler, AUtfst. Untersuckumgen 

(1892); and B. Stade, Akademiseke Reden (18^; on i ICings v.-vii. ; 
2 Kings x.-xiv.; xv.-xxi.); S. 1 \. Drtver, Lit. of O, V. (1909^: see 
also C. Holzliey, Das Buck. d. Kdnige (1890); the commentaries of 
Benringer (1899) and Kittc! (1900), and especially F. C. Kent, IsvaeVi; 
Hist, and Biog. Harr, (1905). The article by W. K. Smitli, Hncy. 
Bfit.y 9th ed. (psu'tly retained here), is revised and .sui)plemented 
by K. Kaulzsch in the Ency. Bib, For the Hebrew text see Kloster* 
mann’s Saw. u. Kdnige (1887); C. F. Burney, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text (1903); and Stado and Schwally's edition in Haupts Sacred 
Books of the Old Testament (i9c»4). For English readers, J. Skinner’s 
commentary in the Ceyitury Bible^ and W. E. Barnes in t o C o«- 
hfid^e Bi le, are useful introductions. (S. A. C.) 

KlNG^S BENCH, COURT OF, in England, one of the superior 
courts of common law. This court, the most ancient of English 
courts — in its correct legal title, the court of the king before 
the king himself,” coram ipso rsge — is far older than parliament 
itself, for it can traced back clearly, both in character and the 

e. ssence of its juri.scliction, to the reign of King Alfred. The king’s 
bench, and the two offshoots of the aula regia, the common picas 
and tlie exchequer, for many years possessed co-ordinate juris- 
diction, although there were a few cases in which each had 
exclu,sive authority, and in point of dignity precedence was given 
to the court of king’s bench, the lord chief justice of which w'as 
also styled lord chief justice of England, bcii^g the highe.st per- 
manent judge of the Crown. The court of exchequer attended 
to the business of the revenue, the common plea.s to private 
actions between citizens, and the king’s bench retained criminal 
cases and such other jurisdiction as had not Ijeen divided between 
the other two courts. By an act of 1830 the court of exchequer 
(diamber was constituted as a court of appeal for errors in law in 
all three courts. Like the court of exchciiuer, the ki g’s bench 
assumed by means of an ingenious fiction the jurisdiction in civil 
matters which properly belonged to the common pleas. 

Under the Judicature Act 1873 the court of king’s bench be- 
came the king’s bench division of the High Court of Justice. It 
consists of the lord chief justice and fourteen puisne judges. It 
exercises original jurisdiction and also apjiellate jurisdiction from 
the county courts and other inferior courts. By the act of 1873 
(sec. 45) this appellate jurisdiction is conferred up<m the High 
Court generally, but in practice it is exercised by a divisional 
court of the king’s bench division only. The determination of 
such appeals by the High Court is final, unless leave to appeal is 
given by the court which heard the appeal or by the court of 
appeal. There was an exception to this rule as regards certam 
orders of quarter sessions, the history of which involves some 
complication. But by sec. i (5) of the Court of Session Act 1894 
the rule applies to all cases where there is a right of appeal to t^ 
High Court from any court or person. It may be here mentioned 
tliat if leave is given to appeal to the court of appeal there is a 
further appeal to the House of Lords, except in bankruptcy 

^ See Kennett, Joum, TheoL Stud. 1905, pp. 169 sqq.; PP* 
488 sqq. ; and Cf. J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans (i907)» PP- 47» 
53 S«q*, 57, 59 , sqq. 
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(Bankruptcy Appeals (OmiiLy .Courts) Act 1884), when the 
decision of the court of appeal on appeal from a divisional court 
sitting in appeal is made final and cunclusive. 

There are masters in the king’s bench division. Unlike the 
masters in the chancery division, they have original jurisdiction, 
and are not attached to any particular judge. 'I’hey hear appli- 
cations in chambers, act as taxing masters and occasionally as 
referees to conduct inquiries, take accounts, and assess damages. 
There is an appeal from the master to the judge in chamber-^. 
Fomierly there wa*? an appeal from the judge in chambers to a 
divisional court in every case and thence 1.0 the court of appeal, 
until the multipliaition of appeiils in small interlocutory matters 
became a scandal. Under the Supreme Court oI Judicature 
(Procedure) Act 1894 there is no right of appeal to tlie I'ourt of 
appeal in any interlocutory matters (except those mentioned 
in subs, (b)) without the leave of the judge or of the court of 
appeal, and in matters of “ practice and jiroceduro ” the apj>eal 
lies (with leave) directly to the court ol appeal from Uie judge 
in chambers. 

KINGSBRIDGE, a market town in the Totnes parliamentary 
division of Devonshire, England, 48 m. S.S.VV. of Exeter, on li 
branch of the Great Western railway. Pop. of urbin district 
(1901), 3025. It lies 6 m. from the English Channel, at the head 
of an inlet or estuary which receives only small streams, on a 
sharply sloping site. The church of St Edmund is mainly 
Perpendicular, but tliere arc 'JVansitional Norman and Early 
English portions. The town-liall contains a natural history 
miLseum. A house called Pindar Lodge stands on the site of the 
birthplace of John Wolcol(‘‘ Feter Pindar,” 3738-1819). William 
Cookworlhy (170^4-1780), a porcelain manufacturer, the first to 
exploit the deposits of kaolin in the south-west of England, was 
also born at Kingsbridge. The township of Dodbrooke, in- 
cluded within the civil parish^ adjoins Kingsbridge on the nortli- 
east. Some iron-founding and ship-building, with a coasting 
trade, are carried on, 

Kingsbridge {Kyngysbrygge) was formerly included in the 
manor of Churchstow, the first trace of its separate existence 
being found in the Hundred Roll of 1276, which records that in 
the manor of Churclistow there is a new borough, which has a 
Friday market and a separate assize of bread and ale. The name 
Kingsbridge, however, does not appear till lialf a century later. 
When Kingsbridge became a separate pari,sh is not certainly 
known, but it was before 1414 when the church was rebuilt and 
consecrated to St Edmund. In 1461 the abbot of Buckfastleigh 
obtained a Saturday market at Kingsbridge and a three-days’ fair 
at the feast of St Margaret, both of which are still held. The 
manor remained in possession of the abbot until the Dissolution, 
when it wa.s granted to Sir William Petre. Kingsbridge was never 
represented in parliament or incorporated by charter, the govern- 
ment being by a portreeve, and down to the present day the 
steward of the manor holds a court Icet and court baron and 
appoints a portreeve and constables. In 1798 the town mills 
were converted into a woollen manufactory, which up to recent 
times produced large quantities of cloth, and the se.ge manu- 
facture was introduced early ip the 19th century. The town 
has been famous from remote times for a beverage emailed 
‘‘ white ale.’ Included in Kingsbridge is the little town of 
Dodbrooke, which at the time of the Domesday Survey had 
a population of 42, and a flock of 108 sheep and 27 goats; and 
in 1257 was granted a Wednesday market and a fair at the 
Feast o’ St Mary Magdalene. 

Ste Victoria County History: Devonshire \ Kingsbridge fmd 5k/- 
combe, with the intermediate Estuary ^ historically and topographically 
depicted (Kingsbridge, 1819); S. F. Box, Kingsbridge Estuary (Kings- 
bndge, 1864). 

KING’S COUNTY, a county of Ireland in the province of 
Leinster, bounded N . by Meath and Westmeath, W. by Roscommon, 
Galway and Tipperary (the boundary with the first two counties 
being the river Shannon); S. by Tipperary and Queen’s County, 
and E. by Kildare. The area is 493,999 acres or about 772 sq. m. 
The greater part of the county is included in the central plain of 
Ireland. In the south-east the Slieve Bloom Mountains form the 
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boundary between King’s County and Queen’s County, and run 
into the former county from south-west to north-east for a dis- 
tance of about 20 m. consisting of a mass of lofty and precipitous 
crags through which there are two narrow passes, the Black Gap 
and" the Gap of Glandine. In the north-cast Croghan Hill, a 
braiitiful green eminence, rises to a height over 700 ft. The 
remainder of the county is flat, but a range of low hills crosses 
its north-eastern division to the north of the Barrow. In the 
centre of the county from east to west a large portion is occupied 
by the Bog of Allen. The county shares in the advantage of the 
navigation of the Shannon, which skirts its western side. The 
Brosna, which issues from Ix)ch Ennell in Westmeath, enters the 
county near the town of Clara, and flowing south-westwards 
across its north-west corner, discharges itself into the Shannon 
after receiving the Clodagh and the Broughill. A small portion 
of the north-eastern extremity is skirted by the upper Boyne. 
The Barrow forms the south-eastern boundary with Queen’s 
County. The Little Brosna, which rises in the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains, forms the boundary of King’s County with Tipperary, 
and falls into the Shannon. 

'I'his county lies in the great Carboniferous Limestone plain, 
with clay-soils and bogs upon its surface, and many drier deposits 
of esker-gravels rising as green hills above the general level. The 
Slieve Bloom Mountains, consisting of Old Red Sandstone with 
Silurian inliers, form a bold feature in the south. North of 
Philipstown, the prominent mass of Croghan Hill is formed of 
basic volcanic rocks contemporaneous with the Ciirboniferous 
Limestone, and comparable with those in Co, IJmerick. 

Notwithstanding the large area occupied by bogs, the climate 
is generally healthy, and less moist than that of several neigh- 
bouring districts. The whole of the county would appear to 
have been covered formerly by a vast forest, and the district 
bordering on Tipperary is still richly wooded. The soil naturally 
is not of great fertility except in special teases, but is capable of 
being rendered so by the judicious application of bog and lime 
manures according to its special defects. It is generally either 
a deep bog or a shallow gravelly loam. On the borders of the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains there are some very rich and fertile 
pastures, and there are also extensive grazing districts on the 
borders of Westmeath, which are chiefly occupied by sheep. 
Along the banks of the Shannon there are some fine tracts of 
meadow land. With the exception of the tract occupied by the 
Bog of Allen, the remainder of the county is nearly all under 
tillage, the most productive portion being that to the north-west 
of the Hill of Croghan, The percentage of tillage to pasture is 
roughly as i to 2J. Oats, barley and rye, potatoes and turnips, 
are all considerably grown ; wheat is almost neglected, and the 
acreage of all crops has a decreasing tendency. Cattle, sheep, 
pigs and poultry are bred increasingly; dairies are numerous in 
the north of the county, and the sheep are pastured chiefly in the 
hilly districts. 

The county is traversed from S.E. to N.W. by the Portarling- 
ton, Tullamore, Clara and Athlone line of the Great Southern and 
Western railway, with a branch from Clara to Banagher; from 
Koscrea (Co. Tipperar>') a branch of this company runs to 
Parsonstown (Birr); while the Midland Great Western has 
branches from its main line from Enfield (Co. Kildare) to 
Edendeny, and from Streamstown (Co. Westmeath) to Clara. 
The Grand Canal runs through the length of the county from 
east to west, entering the Shannon at Shannon harbour. 

The population (65,563 in 1891; 60,187 in 1901), decreasing 
tlirough emigration, includes alx)ut 89 % of Roman Catholics. 
The decrease is rather below the average. The chief towns are 
Tullamore (the county town, pop. 4639) and Birr or Parsons- 
town (4438), with Edenderry and Clara. Philipstown near Tulla- 
more was formerly the capital of the county and was the centre 
of the kingdom of Offaly. The county comprises 12 baronies 
and 46 civil parishes. It returns two members to parliament, 
•for the Birr and Tullamore divisions respectively. Previous to 
the Union, King’s County returned six members to parliament, 
two for the county, and ^0 for each of the boroughs of Philips- 
touTi and Banagher. Assizes are held at Tullamore and quarter 


sessions at Parsonstown, Philipstown and Tullamore. The 
county is divided into the Protestant dioceses of Killaloe, Meath 
and Ossory ; and the Roman Catholic dioceses of Ardagh, Kildare 
and Leighlin, Ossory and Clonfert. 

King’s County, with portions of Tipperary, Queen’s County 
and Kildare, at an early period formed one kingdom under the 
name of Offaly, a title which it retained after the landing of the 
English. Subsequently it was known as Glcnmallery, Western 
Glenmallery pretty nearly corresponding to the present King’s 
County, and Eastern Glenmallery to Queen’s County. By a 
statute of 1556 the western district was constituted a shire under 
the name of King’s County in honour of Philip, consort of Queen 
Mary — the principal town, formerly the seat of the O’Connors, 
being called Philipstown ; and the eastern district at the same 
time received the name of Queen’s County in honour of Mar}\ 
Perhaps the oldest antiquarian relic is the large pyramid of while 
stones in the Slieve Bloom Mountains called the Temple of the 
Sun or the White Obelisk. There are a considerable number of 
Danish ralhs, and a chain of moats commanding the passes of the 
bogs extended throughout the county. On the borders of Tippe- 
rary is an ancient causeway leading presumably to a crannog or 
lake-dwelling. The most important ecclesiastical ruins arc those 
of the seven churches of Clonmacnoise (^.w.) on the Shannon in 
the north-west of the county, where an abbey was founded by St 
Kicran in 648, and where the remains include those of churches, 
two round towers, crosses, inscribed stones and a castle. Among 
the more famous religious houses in addition to Clonmacnoise 
were Durrow Abbey, founded by St Columba in 550; Monasteroris 
founded in the 14th century by John Bermingham, earl of 
Louth; and Scirkyran Abbey, founded in the beginning of the 
5th century. The principal old cuistlcs are Rathmorc, probalily 
the most ancient in the county; Banagher, commanding an im- 
portant pass on the Shannon; Leap Castle, in the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains; and Birr or Parsonstown, now the seat of the earl of 
Rosse, 

KINGSDOWN, THOMAS PEMBERTON LEIGH, Baron (1793- 
1867), the eldest son of Thomas Pemberton, a chancery barrister, 
was horn in London on the nth of February 1793. He was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1816, and at once acquired a 
lucrative equity practice. He sal in parliament for Rye (1831- 
1832) and for Ripon (1835-1843). He was made a king’s ('ounscl 
in 1829. retiring disposition, he seldom took part in parlia- 
mentary debates, although in 1838 in the case of Stochdale v. 
Hansard he took a (‘onsiderable part in upholding the privileges 
of parliament. In 1841 he accepted the post of attorney-general 
for the duchy of Cornwall. In 1842 a relative. Sir Roliert H. 
I^igh, left him a life interest in his Wigan estates, amounting to 
some £15,000 a year; he then assumed the additional surname 
of I-eigh. Plaving accepted the chancellorship of the duchy of 
Cornwall and a privy councillorship, he became a member of the 
judicial committee of the privy council, and for nearly twenty 
years devoted his energies and talents to the work of that body ; 
his judgments, more particularly in prize cases, of which he took 
especial charge, are remarkable not only for legal precision and 
accuracy, but for their form and expression. In 1858, on the 
formation of Lord Derby’s administration, he was offered the 
Great Seal, but declined ; in the same year, however, he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Kingsdown. He died at his seat, I^rr>' 
Hill, near Sittingboume, Kent, on the 7th of October 1867. 
Lord Kingsdown never married, and his title became extinct. 

See Recollections of Life at the Bar and in Parliament ^ by Lord 
Kingsdown (privately printed for friends, 1868) ; The 7 'imes (8th 
of October 18G7). 

KING’S EVIL, an old, but not yet obsolete, name given to the 
scrofula, which in the popular estimation was deemed capable of 
cure by the royal touch. The practice of touching ” for the 
scrofula, or “ King’s Evil,” was confined amongst the nations of 
Europe to the two Royal Houses of England and France. As 
the monarchs of both these countries owned the exclusive right 
of being anointed with the pure chrism, and not with the ordinary 
sacred oil, it has been surmised that, the common belief in the 
sanctity of the chrism was in some manner inseparably connected 
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with faith in the healing powers of the royal touch. The kings 
both of France and England claimed a sole and special right to 
this supernatural gift : the house of France deducing its origin 
from Clovis (5th century) and that of England declaring Edward 
the Confessor the first owner of this virtue. That the Saxon origin 
of the royal power of he^ng was the popular theory in England 
is evident from the striking and accurate description of the cere- 
mony in Macbeth (act vi. scene iii.). Nevertheless the practice of 
this rite cannot be traced back to an earlier date than the reign 
of Edward III. in England, and of St Louis (Louis IX.) in France ; 
consequently, it is believed that the performance of healing by the 
touch emanated in the first instance from the French Crusader- 
King, whose miraculous powers were subsequently transmitted 
to his descendant and representative, Isabella of Valois, wife of 
Edward 11 . of England. In any case, Queen Isabella’s son and 
heir, Edward III., claimant to the French tlirone through his 
mother, was the first English king to order a public display of an 
attribute that had hitherto been associated with the Valois kings 
alone. From his reign dates the use of the touch-piece,” a gold 
medal given to the sufferer as a kind of talisman, which was origi- 
nally tiie angel coin, stamped with designs of St Michael and of 
a three-masted ship. 

The actual ceremony seems first to have consisted of the 
sovereign's personal act of washing the diseased flesh with water, 
but under Henry VII. the use of an ablution was omitted, and a 
regular office was drawn up for insertion in the Service Book. 
At the “ Ceremonies for the Healing ” the king now merely 
touched his afflicted subject in the presence of the court chaplain 
who offered up certain prayers and afterwards presented tlie 
touch-piece, pierced so that it might be suspended by a ribbon 
round the patient’s neck. Henry Vll.’s office was henceforth 
issued with variations from time to time under successive kings, 
nor did it disappear from certain editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer until the middle of the 18th century. The practi(’e of the 
Royal Healing seems to have reached the height of its popularity 
during the reign of Charles II., who is stated on good authority 
to have touched over 100,000 strumous persons. So great a 
number of applicants becoming a nuisance to the Court, it was 
afterwards enacted that special certificates should in future be 
granted to individuals demanding the touch, and such certificates 
arc occasionally to be found amongst old parish registers of the 
close of the 17th century. After the Revolution, William of 
Orange refused to touch, and referred all applicants to the exiled 
James II. at St Germains; but Queen Anne touched frequently, 
one of her patients being Dr Samuel Johnson in his infancy. 
'I’he Hanoverian kings declined to touch, and there exists no 
further record of any ceremony of healing henceforward at the 
English court. The practice, however, was continued by the 
exiled Stuarts, and was constantly performed in Italy by James 
Stuart. ** the Old Pretender,” and by his two sons, Charles and 1 
Henr}’ (Cardinal York). (H. M. V.) 

KINGSFORD, WILLIAM (1819-1898), British engineer and 
Canadian historian, was bom in London on the 23rd of December 
1819. He first studied architecture, but disliking the confine- 
ment of an office enlisted in the ist Dragoon Guards, obtaining his 
discharge in Canada in 1841. After serving for a time in the 
office of the city surveyor of Montreal he made a survey for the 
Lachine canal (1846-1848), and was employed in the United 
States in the building of the Hudson River railroad in 1849, and 
in Panama on the railroad being constructed there in 1851. 
In 1853 he was surveyor and afterwards district superintendent 
for the Grand Trunk railroad, remaining in the employment of 
1 hat company until 1 864. The following year he went to England 
but returned to (anada in 1867 in the hope of taking part in the 
construction of tlie Intercolonial Railway. In this he was un- 
sucxjessful, but from 1872 to 1879 he held a government post in 
charge of the harbours of the Great Lakes and the St Lawrence. 
He had previously written Ixioks on engineering and topo- 
graphical subjects, and in 1880 he began to study the records of 
Canadian history at Ottawa. Among other books he published 
Canadian Archaeology (1886) and Early Bibliography of Ontario 
(1892). But the great work of his life was a History of Canada 
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in 10 volumes (1887-1897), ending with the union of Upper 
and Lower Canada in 1841. Kingsford died on the 28th of 
September 1898. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES (1819-1875), English clergyman, poet 
and novelist, was born on the 12th of June 1819, at Holnc 
vicarage, Dartmoor, Devon, His early years were spent at 
Barnack in the Fen country and at Clovclly in North Devon. 
The scenery of both made a great impression on his mind, 
and was afterwards described with singular vividness in his 
writings. He was educated at private schools and at King's 
College, London, after his father’s promotion to the rectory 
of St Luke’s, Chelsea. In 1838 he entered Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and in 1842 he was ordained to the curacy of Evers- 
ley in Hampshire, to the rectory of which he was not long after- 
wards presented, and this, with short intervals, was his home 
for the remaining thirty-three years of his life. In 1844 he 
married Fanny, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, and in 1848 
he published his first volume, TheSainfs Tragedy. In 1859 he 
became chaplain to Queen Victoria; in i860 he was appointed 
to the professorship of modern history at Cambridge, which he 
resigned in 1869; and soon after he was appointed to a canoiir)" 
at Chester. In 1873 this was exchanged for a canonry at West- 
minster. He died at Eversley on the 23rd of January 1875. 

With the exception of occasional changes of residence in 
England, generally for the sake of his wife’s health, one or two 
short holiday trips abroad, a tour in tlie West Indies, and another 
in America to visit his eldest son settled there as an engineer, 
his life was spent in the peaceful, if active, occupations of a 
clergyman who did his duty earnestly, and of a vigorous and 
prolific writer. But in spite of this apparently uneventful life, 
he was for many years one of the most prominent men of his 
time, and by his personality and his books he exen'ised con- 
siderable influence on the thought of his generation. I'hough not 
profoundly learned, he was a man of wide and various informa- 
tion, whose interests and sympathies embraced many branches 
of human knowledge. He was an enthusiastic student in par- 
ticular of natural history and geology. Sprung on the father's 
side from an old English race of country srjuires, and on his 
mother’s side from a good West Indian family who had been 
slaveholders for generations, he had a keen love of sport and 
a genuine sympathy with country-folk, but he had at the same 
time something of the scorn tor lower races to be found in the 
members of a dominant race. 

With the sympathetic organization which made him keenly 
sensible of the wants of the poor, he threw himself heartily into 
the movement known as Christian Socialism, of whic h Frederick 
Denison Maurice was the recognized leader, and for many years 
he was considered as an extreme radical in a prolession the 
traditions of which were conservative. While in this phase 
he wrote his novels Yeast and Alton Locke ^ in which, though he 
pointed out unsparingly the folly of extremes, he certainly 
sympathized not only with the poor, hut with much that was 
done and said by the leaders in the Chartist movement. Yet 
even then he considered that the true leaders of the people were 
a peer and a dean, and there was no real inconsistency in the 
fact that at a later period he was arriong the most strenuous 
defenders of Governor Eyre in the measures adopted l)y him to 
put down the Jamaican disturbances. He looked rather to the 
extension of the co-operative principle and to sanitary reform 
for the amelioration of the condition of the people than to any 
radical political change. His politic’s might therefore have been 
described as Toryism tempered by sympathy, or as Radicalism 
tempered by hereditary scorn of subject races. He was bitterly 
opposed to what he considered to be the medievalism and 
narrowness of the Oxford Tractarian Movement. In Mac- 
millan^s Magazine for January 1864 he asserted that truth for 
its own sake was not obligatory with the Roman Catholic 
clergy, quoting as his authority John Henry Newman (^.v.). 
In the ensuing controversy Kingsley was completely discomfited. 
He was a broad c:hurchman, who held what would be called a 
liberal theology, but the Church, its organization, its CTced, its 
dogma, had ever an increasing hold upon him. Although at one 
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period he certainly shrank from reciting the Athanasian Creed 
in church, he was towards the close of his life found ready to 
join an association for the defence of this formulary. The 
more orthodox and conscr\'Utive elements in his character gained 
the upper hand as time went on, but careful students of him and 
his vTiting.s will hnd a deep conservatism underlying the most 
radical utterances of his earlier years, while a passionate sym- 
pathy for the poor, the afflicted and the weak held possession 
of him till the last hour of his life. 

Both as a writer and in his personal intercourse with men, 
Kingsley was a thoroughly stimulating teacher. As with his 
own tea(?heT, Maurice, his influence on other men rather consisted 
in inducing them to think for themselves than in leading them 
to adopt his own views, never, perhaps, very definite. But 
his healthy and stimulating influence was largely due to the 
fact that he interpreted the thoughts which were stirring in 
the minds of many of his contemporaries. 

As a preacher he was vivid, eager and earnest, equally plain- 
spoken and uncompromising when preaching to a fashionable 
congregation or to his own vUlage poor. One of the very best 
of his writings is a sermon called The Message af the Church to 
Working Men ; and the best of his pul)lished discourses are the 
T7veniy~fiife Village Sermons which he preached in the early 
years of his Eversley life. 

As a novelist his chief power lay in his descriptive faculties. 
The descriptions of South American scenery in Westward Hoi 
of the Egyptian desert in Hypatia^ of the North Devon scenery 
in Two Years Ago, are among the most brilliant pieces of word- 
painting in English prose-writing ; and the American scenery 
IS even more vividly and more truthfully described when he 
had seen it only by the eye of his imagination than in his work 
At Last, which was written after he had visited the tropics. 
His sympathy for children taught him how to secure their 
interests. His version of the old Greek stories entitled The 
Heroes^ and Water-babies and Madam How and Lady Why, in 
which he deals with popular natural history, take high rank 
among books for children. 

As a poet he wrote but little, but there are passages in The 
Sainfs Tragedy and many isolated IjTics, which are worthy of a 
place in all standard collections of English literature. Andromeda 
is a very successful attempt at naturalizing the hexameter as 
a form of English verse, and reproduces with great skill the 
sonorous roll of the Greek original. 

In person (Charles Kingsley was tall and spare, sinewy rather 
than powerful, and of a restless excitable temperament. His 
complexion was swarthy, his hair dark, and his eye bright and 
piercing. His temper was hot, k^t under rigid control ; his 
disposition tender; gentle and loving, with flashing scorn and 
indignation against all that was ignoble and impure ; he was a 
good husband, father and friend. One of his daughters, Mary 
St Leger Kingsley (Mrs Harrison), has become well known as a 
novelist under the pseudonym of “ Lucas Malet.” 

Kingsley's life was written by his widow in x^i77, entitled Charles 
Kingsley, his Letters and Memories of his Life, and presents a very 
touching and beautiful picture of her husband, but perhaps hardly 
does justice to his humour, his wit, his ovei^owing vitality and 
boyish fuu. 

I'he following is a list of Kingsley's writings : SainTs Tragedy, 
a drama (184??) ; Alton Locke, a novel (t84'i); Yeast, a novel (1849) 
Twenty- five Village Sermons (1849); Phaeton, or Loose Thoughts for 
Loose Thinkers (1852) ; Sermons on National Subjects (xst series, 1852) ; 
Hypatia, a novel (1853) ; Glaucus, or ike Wonders of tike Shore (1855) ; 
Sermons on National Subjects (2nd series, 1854); Alexandria and her 
Schools (1854) ; Westward Ho I 'e, novel (1855) 'vWmons for the Times 
*855) ; The Heroes, Greek fairy tales (1856) ; Two Years Ago, a novel 
1857); Andromeda and other Poems (1858); The Good News of God, 
sermons (1859) ; Miscellanies (1859) ; Limits of Exact Science applied 
to History (inaugural I.ccturcs, i860); Town and Country Sermons 
(iSOr); Sermons on the Pentateuch (1863); Waier-bnhies (18O3); The 
Roman and the Teuton (1864); David and other Sermons *(1866); 
Hereward the Wake, a novel (i860); The Ancient RSgime (Lectures 
at the Royal Institution. 1867); Water of Life and other Sermons 
(1867); The Hermits (1869); Madam How and Lady Why (1869) ; 
At Last Myi)\ Town Geology Discipline and other Sermons 

1872); Prose Idvlls (1873); Plays and Puritans (1873); Health and 
Education (1874); Weaiminstsr Sermons ; Lectures delivered in 
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America (1875). He was a large contributor to periodical literature ; 
many of his ess^s are included in Prose Idylls and other works in 
the above list. But no collection has been made of some of his more 
characteristic writings in the Christian Socialist and Politics for the 
People, many of them signed by the pseudonym he then assumed, 
" Parson Lot." 

KIHGSLEY, HENRY (1830-1876), English novelist, younger 
brother of Charles Kingsley, was t^m at Barnack, Northampten- 
shire, on the 2nd of January 1830, In 1853 he left O^dord, 
where he was an undergraduate at Worcester College, for the 
Australian goldfields. This venture, however, was not a success, 
and after five years he returned to England. He achieved con- 
siderable popularity with his RecalLedions of Geoffrey Hamlyn 
(1859), a novel of Australian life. This was the first of a series 
of novels of which Ravenshoe (1861) and The HiUyars and The 
Burtons (1865) are the best known. These stories are charac- 
terized by much vigour, abundance of incident, and healthy 
sentiment. He edited for eighteen months the Edinburgh 
Daily Revietv, for which he had acted as war correspondent 
during the Franco-German War. He died at Cuckfield, Sussex, 
on the 24th of May 1876. 

KINGSLEY, MARY HENRIETTA (1862-1900), English 
traveller, ethnologist and author, daughter of George Henry 
Kingsley (1827-1892), was born in Islington, London, on the 
13th of October 1862. Her father, though less widely known 
than his brothers, Charles and Henry (see above), was a man of 
versatile abilities, with a passion for travelling which he managed 
to indulge in combination with his practice as a doctor. He 
wrote one popular book of travel, South Sea Bubbles, by the 
Earl and the Doctor (1872), in collaboration with the 13th earl 
of Pembroke. Mary Kingsley’s reading in history, poetry and 
philosophy was wide if desultory, but she was most attracted 
to natural history. Her family moved to Cambridge in 1886, 
where she studied the science of sociology. The loss of both 
parents in 1892 left her free to pursue her own course, and she 
resolved to study native religion and law in West Africa with a 
view to completmg a book which her father had left unfinished. 
With her study of “ raw fetish ” she combined that of a scientific 
collector of fresh-water fishes. She started for the West Coast 
in August 1893 ; and at Kabinda, at Old Calabar, Fernando 
Po and on the Lower Congo she pursued her investigations, 
returning to England in June 1894. She gained sufficient 
knowledge of the native customs to contribute an introduction 
to Mr R. E. Dennett’s Notes on the Folk Lore of the Fjort (iSgS). 
Miss Kingsley made careful preparations for a second visit to 
the same coast ; and in December 1894, provided by the 
British Museum authorities with a collector’s equipment, she 
I proceeded via Old Calabar to French Congo, and ascended the 
Ogow^ River. From this point her journey, in part across 
country hitherto untrodden l>y Europeans, was a long series of 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, at one time from the 
dangers of land and water, at another from the cannibal Fang. 
Returning to the cxiast Miss Kingsley went to Corisco and to the 
German colony of Cameroon, where she made the ascent of 
the Great Cameroon (13,760 ft.) from a direction until then 
unattempted. She returned to England in October 1895. The 
story of her adventures and her investigations in fetish is 
vividly told in her Travels in West Africa (1897). The book 
aroused wide interest, and she lectured to scientific gatherings 
on the fauna, flora and folk-lore of West Africa, and to com- 
mercial audiences on the trade of that region and its possible 
developments, always with a protest against the lack of detailed 
knowledge characteristic of modern dealings with new fields of 
trade. In both cases she spoke with authority, for .she had brought 
back a considerable number of new specimens of fishes and plants, 
and had herself traded in rubber and oil in the districts through 
which she passed. But her chief concern was for the develop- 
ment of the negro on African, not European, lines and for the 
government of the British possessions on the West Coast by 
methods which left the native a free unsmashed man — ^not a 
whitewashed slave or an enemy.” With undaunted energy 
Miss Kingsley made preparations for a third journey to the West 
Coast, but the Anglo-Boer War changed her plans, and she 
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decided to go first to South Africa to nurse fever cases. She 
died of enteric fever at Simon’s Town, where she was engaged 
in tending Boer prisoners, on the 3rd of June 1900. Miss 
Kingsley’s works, besides her Trttods, include West African 
Studies f The Story of West Africa, a memoir of her father prefixed 
to Ills Notes on Sport and Trccvel (1899), and many contributions 
to the study of West African law and folk-lore. To continue 
the investigation of the subjects Miss Kii^sley had made her 
own “ The African Society ” was founded in 1901, 

Valuable biographical information from the pen of Mr George 
A. Macmillan is prefixe<l to a second edition of the Studies. 

KINO’S LYNN (Lynn or Lynn Regis), a market town, sea- 
port and municipal and parliamentary borough of Norfolk, 
England, on the estuary of the Great Ouse near its outflow 
into the Wash. Pop. (1901), 20,288. It is 97 m. N. by E, from 
London by the Great Eastern railway, and is also served by the 
Midland and Great Northern joint line. On the land side the 
town was formerly defended by a fosse, and there are still con- 
siderable remains of the old wall, including the handsome South 
Gate of the 15th century. Several by-channels of the river, 
passing through the town, are known as fleets, recalling the 
similar flethe of Hamburg. The Public Walks forms a pleasant 
promenade parallel to the wall, and in the; centre of it stands a 
picturesque octagonal Chapel of the Red Mount, exhibiting 
ornate Perpendicular work, and once frequented by pilgrims. 
The church of St Margaret, formerly the priory church, is a fine 
building with two towers at the west end, one of which was 
formerly surmounted l)y a spire, blo\vn down in 1741. Norman 
or Transitional work appears in the base of both towers, of 
which the southern also shows Early English and Decorated 
work, while the norUiern Is chiefly Perpemlicular. I’here is a 
fine Perpendicular east window of circular form. The church 
possesses two of the finest monumental brasses in existence, 
dated respectively 1349 and 1364. St Nicholas chapel, at the 
north end of the town, is also of rich Perpendicular workmanship, 
with a tower of earlier date. All Saints* church in South Lynn 
is a beautiful Decorated cruciform structure. Of a Franciscan 
friary there remains the Perpendicular Grey Friars' Steeple, 
and the doorway remains of a priests’ college founded in 1502. 
At the grammar school, founded in the reign of Henry VTIl., 
but occupying modern buildings, Eugene Aram was usher. 
Among the other public buildings are the guildhall, with Re- 
naissance front, the corn exchange, the picturesque custom-house 
of the T7th century, the athenaeum (including a museum, hall 
and other departments), the Stanley Library, and the municipal 
buildings. The fisheries of the town are important, including 
extensive mussel-fisheries under the jurisdiction of the corpora- 
tion, and there are also breweries, corn-mills, iron and brass 
foundries, agricultural implement manufactories, ship-buiiding 
yards, rope ind sail works. Lynn Harbour has an area of 30 acres 
and an average depth at low tide of 10 ft. There is also good 
anchorage in the roads leading from the Wash to the docks. 
There are two docks of 6f and lo acres area respectively. A 
considerable traffic is carried on by barges on the Ouse. The 
municipal and parliamentary boroughs of Lynn arc co-extensive ; 
the parliamentary borough returns one member. The town is 
governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 
3061 acres. 

As Lynn (Lun, Lenne, Bishop’s Lynn) owes its origin to the 
trade which its early settlers carried by the Ouse and its tribu- 
taries its history dates from the period of settled occupation by 
the ^ons. It belonged to the bishops of Thetford before the 
Conquest and remained with the see when it was translated to 
Norwich. Herbert de Losinga (c. 1054-1119) granted its juri.s- 
diction to the cathedral of Norwich, but this right was resumed | 
by a later bishop, John de Gray, who in 1204 had obtained 
from John a charter establishing Lynn as a free borough. A 
fuller grant in 1206 gave the burgesses a gild merchant, the 
busting court to be held once a week only, and general liberties 
accordkag to the customs of Oxford, saving the rights of the 
bishop and the earl of Arundel, whose ancestor William D’Albini 
had received from William It. the moiety of the tolbooth. 
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Among numerous later charters one of 1268 confirmed the 
privilege granted to the burgesses by the bishop of »:hoosing a 
mayor; another of 1416 re-established his election, by the 
aldermen alone. Henry VIII. granted Lynn two charters, 
the first (1524) incorporaring it under mayor and aldennen; 
the second (T537) clianging its name to Kings Lynn and 
transferring to the corporation all the rights hitherto' enjoyed 
by the bishop. Edward VI, added the possessions of the gild 
of the Trinity, or gild merchant, and St George's gild, wliile 
Queen Mary annexed South Lynn. Admiralty rights were 
granted by James I. Lynn, which had declared for the Cn;wn 
in 1643, surrendered its privileges to Charles II. in 1684, but 
recovered its charter on the eve of the Revolutiem. A fair 
lield on the festival of St Margaret (July 20) was included in 
the grant to the monks of Norwich about 1100, Three cliartcrs 
of John granting the bishop fairs on the leasts of St Nicholas, 
St Ursula and St Margaret are extant, and another of Edward 1 ., 
changing the last to the feast of St Peter ad Vincula (Aug. 1). 
A local act was passed in 1558-1559 for keeping a mart or 
fair once a year. In the eighteenth century besides the pleasure 
fair, still licld in E'ebruary, there was another in October, now 
abolished. A royal charter of 1524 established the cattle, corn 
and general provisions market, still held every Tuesday and 
Saturday. Lynn has ranked high among English seaports from 
early times. 

See E. M. Heloc, Our Borough (1890); H. Harrod, Report on 
Deeds, of King's Lynn (1S74) ; Victoria County History : Norfulk. 

KING’S MOUNTAIN, a mountainous ridge in Gaston county, 
North Carolina and York county. South Carolina, U.S.A. It 
is an outlier of the Blue Ridge running parallel with it, i.e. N.E. 
and S.W., but in contrast with the other mountains of the Blue 
Ridge, King’s Mountain has a crest marked with sharp and 
iiTegular notrhc.s. ]ts highest point and great escarpment are 
in North Carolina. About li m. S. of the line between the two 
states, where the ridge is about, 60 ft. atiove the surrounding 
country and very narrow at the top, the battle of King’s Moun- 
tain was fought on the 7th of October 1780 between a force of 
about 100 Provincial Rangers and about 1000 Ix)yaHst militia 
under Major Patrick Ferguson (1744 'i 780), and an American foi ce 
of about 900 backwoocismen under Colonels William (Jampbcll 
(1745-1781), Benjamin (Cleveland (1738-1806), Isaac Shelby, John 
Sevier and James Williams (1740-1780), in which the American.s 
were victorious. The British loss h stated as 119 killed (includ- 
ing the commander), 123 wounded, and 664 prisoners; the 
American loss was 28 killed (including Colonel William.s) and 62 
wounded. The victory largely contributed to the success of 
General Nathanael Greene’s campaign against Lord Cornwallis. 
There has been some dispute as to the exact .site of the engage- 
ment, but the weight of evidence ivS in favour of the position 
mentioned above, on the South Carolina side of the line. A 
monument erected in 1815 was replaced in 1880 by a much larger 
one, and a monument for whic h Congress appropriated $30,000 
in 1906, was completed in 1909. 

See L. C. Draper, King's Mountain and iis Heroes (Cincinnati, 
i88t); and Edward McCrady, South Carolina in the Revolution 
1773-1780 (New York, 1901). 

KOIG5TON, ELIZABETH, Duchess of(i 72 o-i 788 ), sometimes 
called countess of Bri.stol, was the daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Chiidleigh (d. 1720), and was appointed maid of honour to 
Augu.sta, princess of Wales, in 1743, probably through the good 
offices of her friend, William Pulleney, earl of Bath. Being a 
very beautiful woman Miss Chudleigh did not lack admirers, 
among whom were James, 6th duke of Hamiltcn, and Augustus 
John Hervey, afterwards 3rd earl of Bri;jtol. Hamilton, how- 
ever, left England, and on the 4th of August 1744 she wa.s 
privately marriixl to Herv(y at I^inston, near Winchester. 
Both husband and wife being poor, their union was kept secret 
to enable Elizabeth to retain her post at court, while Hervey, 
who was a naval officer, rejoined his ship, returning to England 
towards the close of 1746. The marriage was a very unhappy 
one, and the pair soon ceased to live together; but when it 
appeared probable that Hervey would succeed his brotlier as earl 
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of Bristol, his wife took steps to obtain proof of her marriage. 
This did not, however, prevent her from becoming the mistress 
of Evelyn Pierrepont, 2nd duke of Kingston, and she was not 
only a veiy prominent figure in London society, but in 1765 in 
Berlin she was honoured by the attentions of Frederick the 
Great. By this time Hervey wished for a divorce from his wife; 
but Elizabeth, although equally anxious to be free, was un- 
willing to face the publicity attendant upon this step. However, 
she began a suit of jactitation against Hervey. This case was doubt- 
less collusive, and after Elizabeth had sworn she was unmarried, 
the court in February 1769 pronounced her a spinster. Within 
a month she married Kingston, who died four years later, leaving 
her all his property on condition that she remained a widow. 
Visiting Rome the duchess was received with honour by Clement 
XIV, ; after which she hurried back to England to defend herself 
from a charge of bigamy, which had been preferred against her 
by Kingston’s nephew, Evelyn Meadows (d. 1826), The House 
of Lords in 1776 found her guilty, and retaining her fortune she 
hurriedly left England to avoid further proceeding on the part 
of the Meadows family, who had a reversionary interest in the 
Kingston estates. She lived for a time in Calais, and then 
repaired to St Petersburg, near which city she bought an estate 
which she named “ Chudleigh.” Afterwards she resided in 
Paris, Rome, and elsewhere, and died in Paris on the 26th of 
August 1788. The duchess was a coarse and licentious woman, 
and was ridiculed as Kitty Crocodile by the comedian Samuel 
Foote in a play A Trip to Calais^ which, however, he was not 
allowed to produce. She is said to have been the original of 
Thackeray’s characters, Beatrice and Baroness Bernstein. 

There is an account of the duchess in J. H. Jesse's Memoirs of the 
Court of England jb8S-iy6o^ vol. iv. (1901). 

KINGSTON, WILLIAM HENRY GILES (1814-1880), English 
novelist, son of Lucy Henry Kingston, was born in London on 
the 28th of February 1814. Much of his youth was spent at 
Oporto, where his father was a merchant, but when he entered 
the business, he made his headquarters in London. He early 
wrote newspaper articles on Portuguese subjects, 'fhese were 
translated into Portuguese, and the author received a Portuguese 
order of knighthood and a pension for his services in the con- 
clusion of the commercial treaty of 1842. In 1844 his first book, 
The Circassian Chief, appeared, and in 1845 Priim Minister, 
a Story of the Days of the Great Marquis of Pomhal, The Lusu 
tanian Sketches describe Kingston’s travels in Portugal. In 
1851 Peter the Whaler, his first book for boys, came out. I'hese 
books proved so popular that Kingston retired from business, 
and devoted himself to the production of tales of adventure for 
boys. Within thirty years he wrote upwards of one hundred 
and thirty such books. He had a practical knowledge of sea- 
manship, and his stories of the sea, full of thrilling adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes, exactly hit the taste of his boy readers. 
Characteristic specimens of his work are The Three Midshipmen) 
The Three Lieutenants) The Three Commanders) and The 
Three Admirals. He also wrote popular accounts of famous 
travellers by land and sea, and translated some of the stories of 
Jules Verne. 

In all philanthropic schemes Kingston took deep interest; he 
was the promote of the mission to seamen ; and he acted us 
sccretar}^ of a society for promoting an improved system of 
emigration. He was editor of the Colonist for a short time in 
1844 and of the Colonial Magazine and East Indian Revietv from 
1849 to 1851. He was a supporter of the volunteer movement 
in England from the first. He died at Willesden on the 5th of 
August 1880. 

KINGSTON, the chief city of Frontcnac county, Ontario, 
Canada, at the north-eastern extremity of I^ke Ontario, and 
the mouth of the Cataraqui River. Pop. (1901), 17,961. It is 
an important station on the Gtiftnd Trunk railway, the terminus 
of the Kingston iV Pembroke railway, and has steamboat 
communication with other ports on Lake Ontario and the Bay 
of Quinte, on the St Lawnmee and the Ridcau canal. It contains 
a fine stone gravi^*l(ock/iSo ft. long, too ft. wide, and with a 
depth of r6 ft. the sill. The fortification.^, which 


at one time made it one of the strongest fortresses in Canada, are 
now out of date. The sterility of the surrounding country, and 
the growth of railways have lessened its commercial importance, 
but it still contains a number of small factories, and important 
locomotive works and ship-building yards. As an educational 
and residential centre it retains high rank, and is a popular 
summer resort. It is the seat of an Anglican and of a Roman 
Catholic bishopric, of the Royal Military College (founded by 
the Dominion government in 1875), of an artillery school, and 
of Queen’s University, an institution founded in 1839 under the 
nominal control of the Presbyterian church, now including about 
1200 students. In the suburbs are a Dominion penitentiary, 
and a provincial lunatic asylum. Founded by the French in 
1673, under the name of Kateracoui, soon changed to Fort 
Frontenac, it played an important part in the wars between 
English and French. Taken and destroyed by the English in 
1758, it was refounded in 1782 under its present name, and was 
from 1841 to 1844 the capital of Canada. 

KINGSTON, a city and the county-seat of Ulster county, New 
York, U.S.A., on the Hudson River, at the mouth of Rondout 
Creek, about 90 m. N. of New York and about ^3 m. S. of Albany. 
Pop. (T900), 24,535 -3551 being foreign-born; (1910, U.S. census), 
25,908. It is served by the West Shore (which here crosses 
Kondout Creek on a high bridge), the New York Ontario & 
Western, the Ulster <511: Delaware, and the Wallkill Valley rail- 
ways, by a ferry across the river to Rhinecliff, where connexion 
is made with the New York Central & Hudson River railroad, 
and by steamboat lines to New York, Albany and other river 
points. The principal part of the city is built on a level plateau 
about 150 ft. above the river; other parts of the site vary from 
fiatlands to rough highlands. To the N.W. is the mountain 
.scenery of the Catskills, to the S.W. the Shawangunk Mountains 
and Lake Mohonk, and in the distance across the river are the 
Berkshire Hills. The most jTrominent public buildings are the 
post office and the city hall; in front of the latter is a Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument. The city has a Carnegie library. The 
“ Senate House ” — now the property of the state, with a colonial 
museum— was erected about 1676; it was the meeting-place of 
the first State Senate in 1777, and was burned (except the walls) 
in October of that year. The court house (1818) stands on the 
site of the old court house, in which Governor George Clinton 
was inaugurated in July 1777, and in which Chief Justice John 
Jay held the first term of the New York Supreme Court in 
September 1777. The Elmendorf 'J’avem (1723) was the 
meeting-place of the New York Council of Safety in October 
1777. Kingston Academy was organized in 1773, and in 1864 
was transferred to the Kingston Board of Education and became 
part of the city’s public school .system ; its present building dates 
from t 8 o 0 . Kingston’s principal manufactures are tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, street railway cars and boats; other 
manufactures are Rosendale cement, bricks, shirts, lace curtains, 
brushes, motor wheels, sash and blinds. I’he city ships large 
quantities of building and flag stones cjuarried in the vicinity. 
The total value of the factory product in 1905 was $5,000,922, 
an increase of 26*5 % since 1900. 

In 1614 a smalf fort was built by the Dutch at the mouth of 
Rondout Creek, and in 1652 a .settlement was established in the 
vicinity and named Esopus after the Esopus Indians, who were 
a subdivision of the Munscc branch of the Delawares, and whose 
name meant “ small river,” referring possibly to Rondout 
Creek. The settlement was deserted in 1655-56 on account of 
threatened Indian attacks. In 1658 a stockade was built by 
the order of Governor Peter Stuyvesant, and from this event 
the actual founding of the city is generally dated. In 1659 the 
massacre of several drunken Indians by the soldiers caused a 
general rising of the Indians, who unsuccessfully attacked the 
stockade, killing some of the soldiers and inhabitants, and 
capturing and torturing others. Hostilities continued into 
the following year. In 1661 the governor named the place 
Wiltwyck and gave it a municipal charter. In 1663 it suffered 
from another Indian attack, a number of the inhabitants 
being slain or taken prisoners. The English took possession 
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in 1664, and in 1669 Wiltwyck was named Kingston, after 
Kingston Lisle, near Wantage, England, the family seat 
of Governor Francis Lovelace. In the same year the English 
garrison was removed. In 1673-1674 Kingston was again tempo- 
rarily under the contiol of the Dutch, who called it Swanen- 
burg. In 1777 the convention which drafted the new state 
constitution met in Kingston, and during part of the year 
Kingston was the seat of the new state government. On the 
1 6th of October 1777 the British under General Sir John Vaughan 
(1748-95) sacked it and burned nearly all its buildings. In 
1908 the body of Georjge Clinton was removed from Washington, 
D.C., and reinterred in Kingston on the 250th anniversary of 
the building of the stockade. In 1787 Kingston wa.s one of the 
places contemplated as a .site for the national capital. In 1805 
it was incorporated as a village, and in 1872 it absorbed the 
villages of Rondout and Wilbur and was made a city. 

See M. Schoonmaker, History of Kingston (New York, 1888). 

KINGSTON, a borough of Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the North Branch of the Susquehanna river, opposite 
Wilkes-Barr6. Pop. (tqoo), 3846, of whom 1039 were foreign- 
born. King.ston is served by the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western and the Lehigh Valley railways. It is the seat of 
Wyoming Seminary (1844; co-educational), a well-known 
secondary school. Anthracite coal is mined here; there are 
railway repair and machine-shops; and among the borough’s 
manufactures are hosiery, silk goods, underwear and adding 
machines. Kingston (at first called “ Kingstown,’^ from Kings 
Towne, Rhode Island) was commonly known in it.s early days 
as the “ Forty Township,” because the first permanent settle- 
ment was made by forty pioneers from Connecticut, who were 
sent out by the Susquehanna Company and took possession 
of the district in its name in 1769. In 1772 the famous “ Forty 
Fort,” a stockade fortification, wa.s built here, and in 1777 it was 
rebuilt, strengthened and enlarged. Here on the 3rd of July 
1778 about 400 men and boys met, and under the command of 
Colonel Zebulon Butler (1731-95) went out to meet a force of 
about 1100 British troops and Indians, commanded by Major 
John Butler and Old King (Sayenqueraghte). The Americans 
were defeated in the engagement that followed, and many of 
the prisoners taken were massacred or tortured by the Indians. 
A monument near the site of the fort commemorates the battle 
and massacre. Kingston was incorporated as a borough in 1857. 
(See Wyoming Valley.) 

KINGSTON, the capital and chief port of Jamaica, West Indies. 
Pop. (1901), 46,542, mostly negroes. It is situated in the county 
of Surrey, in the south-east of the island, standing on the north 
shore of a land-locked harbour — for its size one of the finest in 
the world — and with it.s suburbs occupying an area of 1086 
acres. The town contains the principal government offices. 
It has a good water supply, a telephone service and a supply of 
both gas and electric light, while electric trams ply between 
the town and its suburbs. The Institute of Jamaica maintains 
a public library, museum and art gallery especially devoted to 
local interests. The old parish church in King Street, dating 
probably from 1692 was the burial-place of William Hall (1699) 
and Admiral Benbow (1702). The suburbs are remarkable for 
their beauty. The climate is dry and healthy, and the tempera- 
ture ranges from 93" to 66“ F. Kingston was founded in 1693, 
after the neighbouring town of Port Royal had been ruined by 
an earthquake in 1692. In 1703, Port Royal having been again 
laid waste by fire, Kingston became the commercial, and in 1872 
the political, capital of the island, On several occasions King- 
ston was almost entirely consumed by fire, the conflagrations of 
1780, 1843, and 1882 being particularly severe. On the 
14th of January 1907 it was devastated-by a terrible earthquake. 
A long immunity had led to the erection of many buildings not 
specially designed to withstand such shocks, and these and the 
fire which followed were so destructive that practically the whole 
town had to be rebuilt. (See Jamaica.) 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, a market town and municipal 
borough in the Kingston parliamentary division of Surrey, 
England, urn. S.W, of Charing Cross, London; on the London 
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and South-Western railway. Pop. (1901), 34,375. It has a 
frontage with public walks and gardens upon the right bank of 
the Thames, and is in close proximity to Richmond and Bushey 
Parks, its pleasant situation rendering it a favourite residential 
district. The ancient wooden bridge over the river, which was 
in existence as early as 1223, was superseded by a structure of 
stone in 1827. The parish church of All Saints, chiefly Per- 
pendicular in style, contains several brasses of the 15th century, 
and monuments by Chantrey and others; the grammar .school, 
rebuilt in 1878, was originally founded as a chantry by Edward 
Lovekyn in 1305, and converted into a school by Queen Eliza- 
beth. Near the parish church stood the chapel of St Mary, 
where it is alleged the Saxon kings were crowned. The ancient 
stone said to have been used as a throne at these coronations 
was removed to the market-place in 1850. At Norbiton, within 
the borough, is the Royal Cambridge A.sylum for soldiers’ 
widows (1854). At King.ston Hill is an industrial and training 
school for girls, opened in 1892. There are large market gardens 
in the neighbourhood, and the town possesses oil-mills, flour- 
mills, breweries and brick and tile works. The borough is under 
a mayor, 8 aldermen and 24 councillors. Area, 1133 acres. 

The position of Kingston (Cyningestuny Chingestune) on tlie 
Thames where there was probably a ford accounts for its origin ; 
its later prosperity was due to the bridge which existed in 1223 
and possibly long before. In 836 or 838 it was the meeting-place 
of the council under Ecgbert, and in the loth century some if not 
all of the West Saxon kings were crowned at Kingston. In the 
time of Edward the Confessor it was a royal manor, and in io86 
included a church, five mills and three fi.sheries. Domesday 
also mentions bedels in Kingston. The original charters were 
granted by John in 1200 and 1209, by which the free men of 
Kingston were empowered to hold the town in fee-farm for ever, 
with all the liberties that it had while in the king’s hands. Henry 
III, sanctioned the gild-merchant which had existed previously, 
and granted other privileges, 'i'hesc charters were confirmed 
and extended by many succeeding monarchs down to Charles I. 
Henry VI. incorporated the town under two bailiffs. Except 
for temporary surrenders of their corporate privileges under 
Charles II. and James II. the government of the borough 
continued in its original form until 1835, when it was rcin- 
corporaled under the title of mayor, aldermen and burgesses. 
Kingston returned two members to parliament in 1311, 1313, 
^353 ^ 373 > never afterwards. The market, still held on 

Saturdays, was granted by James I., and the Wednesday market 
by Charles II. To these a cattle-market on Thursdays has been 
added by the corporation. The only remaining fair, now held 
on the T3th of November, was granted by Henry III., and was 
then held on the morrow of All Souls and seven davs following. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, EARLS AND DUKES OF. These 
titles were borne by the family of Pierrepont, or Pierrepoint, 
from 1628 to 1773. 

Robert Pierrepont (1584-1643), .second son of Sir Henry 
Pierrepont of Holme Pierrepont, Nottinghamshire, was member 
of parliament for Nottingham in 1601, and was created Baron 
Pierrepont and Viscount Newark in 1627, being made earl of 
Kingston-upon-Hull in the following year. He remained neutral 
on the outbreak of the Civil War; but afterwards he joined 
the king, and was appointed lieutenant-general of the counties 
of Lincoln, Rutland, Huntingdon, Cambridge and Norfolk. 
Whilst defending Gainsborough he was taken prisoner, and was 
accidentally killed on the 25th of July 1643 while being conveyed 
to Hull. The carl had five .sons, one of whom was Francis 
Pierrepont (d. 1659), a colonel in the parliamentary army and 
afterwards a member of the Long Parliament; and another was 
William Pierrepont (^.f^), a leading member of the parliamentary 
party. 

His son Henry Pierrepont ( 1606-1680), 2nd earl of Kingston 
and I St marquess of Dorchester, was member of parliament for 
Nottinghamshire, and was called to the House of Lords as Baron 
Pierrepont in 1641. During the earlier part of the Civil War he 
was at Oxford in attendance upon the king, whom he represented 
at the negotiations at Uxbridge, In 1645 ^ privy 
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couacillor and created marquess of Dorchester; but in 1647 he 
compounded for liis cstales by paying a large fine to the parlia- 
mentarians. Afterwards the marquess, who was always fond 
of books, spent liis time mainly in London engaged in the study 
of medicine and law, his devotion to the former science bringing 
ujx>n him a certain amount of ridicule and abuse, After the 
Restoration he was restored to the privy council, and was made 
recorder of Nottingham and a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Dorchester had two daughters, but no sons, and when he died 
in London on the Sth of December 1680 the title of marquess of 
Dorchester became extinct. He was succeeded as 3rd earl of 
Kingston by Robert (d. 1682), a son of Robert Pierrepont of 
Thorcsby, Nottinghamshire, and as 4th earl by Robert’s brother 
WilHam (d. 1690). 

EvEiATi PiERREro.'iT {c. 1655-1726), 5th earl and ist duke of 
Kingston, another brother, had been member of parliament for 
East Retford before his accession to the peerage. While serving 
as one of the commissioners for the union with Scotland he was 
created marquess of Dorc hester in 1706, and took a leaxiing piirt 
in the business of the House of Lords. He was made a privy 
councillor, and in 1715 wtis created duke of Kingston; afterwords 
serving as lord priv\’ .seal and lord president of the council. The 
duke, who died on the 5th of March 172^), was a prominent figure 
in the fashionable society of his day. He was twice married, 
and h-ad five daughters, among whom was Lady Maiy Wortley 
Montagu and one son, William, earl of Kingston (d. 1713). 

The latter’s son, Evelyn Pi erkepont (1711-1773), succeeded 
his grandfather as second duke of Kingston, When die rebellion 
of 1745 broke out he raised a regiment called “ Kingston’s Light 
Horse,” which dwtinguished itself at Culloden. 'I'hc duke, who 
attained the rank of general in the army, is described by Horace 
Walpole as “ a very weak man, of the greatest beauty and finest 
person in Englancl.” He is chiefly famous for his connexion 
with Elizabeth Chiidleigh, who ckiinied to be ducJiess of Kingston 
The Kingston titles became extinct on the duke’.s death 
without children on the 23rd of September 1773, but on the death 
of the duchess in 1788 the estates came to his nephew Charles 
Meadows (1737-1816), who took the name of Pierrepont and was 
created Baron Pierrepont and Viscount Newark in 1796, and Earl 
Monvers in 1806. His descendant, the present Earl Manvers, is 
thus the representative of the dukes of Kingston. 

KINGSTOWN, a seaport of Co. Dublin, Ireland, in the south 
parliamentary division, at the south-eastern extremity of 
Dublin Bay, 6 m. S.E. from Dublin by the Dublin & South- 
Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 17, ,377. It is a 
large seaport and favourite watering-place, and possesses several 
fine streets, with electric trams, and terraces commanding 
picturesque sea views. The original name of Kingstown was 
Dunleaiy^, which was exchanged for the present designation after 
the embarkation tjf George IV, at the port on his return from 
Ireland in 1821, an event which is also commemorated by a 
granite obelisk erected near the harbour. The town was a mere 
fishing village until the construction of an extensive harbour, 
begun in 1817 and finally completed in 1859. The eastern pier 
has a length of 3500 ft. and the western of 4950 ft., the total 
urea enclosed being about 250 acres, with a varying depth of 
from 15 to 27 ft, Kingstown is the station of the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company's mail steamers to Holyhead in con- 
nexion with the London & North-Western railway. It 1 ms large 
export and import trade both with Great Britain and foreign 
countries. The principal export is cattle, and the principal 
impiorts com and provisions. Kingstow'n is the centre of an 
extensive sea-fishery; and there are three yacht clubs : the Royal 
Irish, Royal St George and Royal Alfred. 

K!NG»t£:CHIcK, a town near Fu-liang Hien, in the p>rovinoe of 
Kiang-si, China, and the principal seat of the porcelain manu- 
facture in that empdre. Beii^ situated on the south bank of the 
river Chang, it was in ancient times known as Chang~nan Cfiin, 
or “ town on the south of the river Chang.” It is unwalled, and 
straggles along the bank of the river. The streets are narrow, 
and crowded with a population which is reckoned at a million, 
the vast majority of whom find employment at tlie porcelain 


factories. Since the Ch’in dynasty (557-589) this has been the 
great trade of the plaoe^ which was then called by its earlier 
name. In the reign of King-te (Chfin-tsung) of the Sung dynasty , 
early in the nth century a.d., a manufactory was founded there 
for making vases and objects of art for the use of the emperor. 
Hence its adoption of its present title. Since the time of the 
Ming dynasty a magistrate has been specially appointed to 
superintend ibe factories and to despatch at reflated intervals 
the imperial porcelain to Peku^. The town is situated on a vast 
plain surrounded by mountains, and boasts of three thousand 
f>orcelain furnaces. These constantly burning fires are the causes 
of frequent conflagrations, and at night give the city the appear- 
ance of a place on fire. The people are as a rule orderly, though 
they have on several occasions shown a hostile bearing towards 
foreign visitors. This is probably to be accounted for by a desire 
to keep their art as far as possible a mystery, which appears less 
unreasonable when it is remembered that the two kinds of earth 
of which the porcelain is made are not found at King;-te Ch^n, but 
are brought from K’i-miin in the neighbouring province of Ngan- 
hui, and that there is therefore no reason why the trade should be 
necessarily maintained at that place. The two kinds ol earth 
are known as pai-tun-tsze, which is a fine fusible quartz powder, 
and kao-Iin, which is not fusible, and is said to give strength to 
the ware. Both materials are prepared in the sliape of bricks at 
K’i-mun, and are brought down the Chang to the seat of the 
manufacture. 

KINGUSSIE, a town of Invemess-sliire, Scotland. Pop. (1901), 
987. It lies at a lieight of 7 50 ft. above sea-level, on the left bank 
of the Spey, here crossed by a bridge, 46J m. S, by S.E. of Inver- 
ness by the Highland railway U was founded towards the end 
of the i8th century by the duke of Gordon, in the hope of its 
becoming a centre of woollen manufactures. Tliis expectation, 
however, was not realized, but m time the place grew popular as a 
Jiealth resort, ilie scenery in every direction being remarkably 
picturescjue. On the right bank of the river is Ruthven, where 
James Maepherson was born in 1736, and on the left bank, some 
2i m. from Kingussie, is tlie house of Belleville (previously 
known as Raitts) which he acquired from Mackintosh of Borlum 
and where he died in 1796. The mansion, renamed Balavil by 
Maepherson’s great-grandson, was burned down in 1903, when 
the fine library (including some MSS. of Sir David Brewster, 
who had married the poet’s second daughter^ was destroyed. Of 
Ruthven Castle, one of the residences of theComyns of Badenoch, 
only the ruins of the walls remain. Here the Jacobites made an 
ineffectual rally under Lord George Murray after the battle of 
Culloden. 

KING WILLI AM*S TOWN* a town of South Africa, in the Cape 
province and on the Buffalo River, 42 m. by rail W.N.W. of the 
port of East London. Pop. (1904), 9506, of whom 5987 were 
whites. It is the lieadquarters of the Cape Mounted Police. 
“ King,” as the town is locally called, stands 1275 above the 
sea at the foot of the Amalola Mountains, and in the midst of a 
thickly populated agricultural district. The town is well laid 
out and most of the public buildings and merchants’ stores are 
built of stone. There are manufactories of sweets and jam.s, 
candles, soap, matches and leather, and a large trade in wool, 
hides and grains is done with East London. King ” is also 
an important entrepot for trade with the natives throughout 
Kaffraria, with which there is direct railway communication. 
Founded by Sir Benjamin D’Urban in May 1835 during the Kaffir 
War of that year, the town is named after William IV. It was 
abandoned in December 1836, but was reoccupied in 1846 and was 
the capital of British Kaffraria from its creation in 1847 to its 
incorporation in 1865 with Cape Colony. Many of the colonists 
in the neighbouring districts are descendants of members of the 
German legion disbanded after the Crimean War and provided 
with homes in Cape Colony ; hence such names as Berlin, Potsdam, 
Braunschweig, Frankfurt, given to settlements in this part of the 
country. 

KINKAJOU (CeredepUs caudivolmdus or Poios the 

single species of an abmant genus of the racoon family (Ptih 
cymtiae). It has been split up into a number of local races. A 
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native of the forests of the wanner parts of South and Central 
America^ the kinkajou is about the size of a cat^ of a uniform 
pale, yellowish-brown colour, nocturnal and arboreal in its 
habits, feeding on fruit, honey, eggs and small birds and 
mammals, and is of a tolerably gentle disposition and easily 
tamed. (See Carnivora.) 

KINKEL, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1815-1882), German poet, 
was bom on the iith of August 1815 at Obercassel near Bonn. 
Having studied theology at Bonn and afterwards in Berlin, he 
established himself at Bonn in 1836 as privatdozent of theology*, 
later became master at the gymnasium there, and was for a short 
time assistant preacher in Cologne. Changing his religious 
opinions, he abandoned theology and deliver^ lectures on the 
history of art, in which he had become intere.sted on a journey to 
Italy in 1837. In 1846 he was appointed extraordinary professor 
of the history of art at Bonn University. For his share in the 
revolution in the Palatinate in 1849 Kinkel was arre.sted and, 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, was interned in the fortress 
of Spandau . His friend Carl Schurz contrived in November 1 850 
to effect his escape to England, whence ho went to the United 
States. Returning to London in 1 853, he for several years taught 
German and lectured on German literature, and in 1858 founded 
the German paper Hermann. In 1866 he accepted the professor- 
ship of an'haeology and the history of art at the Polytechnikuin 
in Zurich, in whicli city he died on the 13th of November 1882. 

The popularity which Kinkel enjoyed in his day was hardly 
justified by hi.s talent; his poetry is of the sweetly sentimental 
type which was much in vogue in Germany about the middle of 
the 19th century. His Gedichte first appeared in 1843, and have 
gone through several editions. He is to be seen to most advan- 
tage in the verse romances, Olto der Schuiz, einc rheinisclie 
Geschichle in mdlf Ahenieuern (1846), which in 1896 had attained 
its 75th edition, and Der Grohschmied von Antrverpen (1868). 
Among KinkeFs other works may be mentioned the tragedy 
Ninir^ and his history of art, Gcschichte der hildenden 

KUnste bet den christlichen Vdlkern (1845). Kinkel’s first wife, 
Johanna, nie Mockel (1810-1858), a.ssistcd her husband in hi.s 
literary work, and was herself an author of considerable merit. 
Her admirable autobiographical novel Hans ! belts in London 
was not published until i860, after her death. She also wrote 
on musical subjects* 

See A. Strodtmann, Gottfried Kinkel (2 vols., Hamhtirg, 1851); 
and O. Henne am Rhyn, G. Kinke^, ein Lebenshild (Zurich, 1883). 

KINNING PARK, a southern suburb of Glasgow, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901), 13,852. It is situated on the left bank of the Clyde 
between Glasgow, with which it is connected by tramway and 
subway, and Govan. Since 1850 it has grown from a rural 
village to a busy centre mainly inhabited by artisans and 
labourers. Its principal industries are enginet^ring, bread and 
biscuit baking, soap-making and paint-making. 

KINNOR (Gr. Kin'pa), the Hebrew name for an ancient 
stringed instrument, the first mentioned in the Bible (Gen. iv. 21), 
where it is now always translated ** harp.^* The identification of 
the instrument has been much discussed, but, from the stand- 
point of the history of musical instruments, the weight of evidence 
is in favour of the view that the Semitic hinnor i.s the Greek 
cithara {q-v.). This instrument was already in use before 2000 b.c. 
amon^ the Semitic races and in a higher state of development 
than It ever attained in Greece during the best classic period. 
It is unlikely that an instrument (which also appears on Hebrew 
coins) so widely known and used in various parts of Asia Minor 
in remote times, and occurring among the Hittite sculptures, 
should pass unmentioned in the Bible, with the exception of 
the verses in Dan. iii. 

KINO, the West African name of an astringent drug intro- 
duced into European medicine in 1757 by John Fothergill. When 
described by him it was believed to have been brought from the 
river Gambia in West Africa, and when first imported it was sold 
in England as Gwnmi mdfrum astringent gamhiense. It was 
obtained from Pterocarfus trinaceus. The drug now recognized 
as the legitimate kind is East Indian, Malabar or AmiX)yna kino, 
which is the evaporated juice obtained from incisions in the trunk 


of Pterocarpus Marsupium (Leguminosac), though Botany Bay 
or eucalyptus kino is used in Australia. When exuding from the 
tree it resembles red-currant jelly , but harden.s in a few hours after 
exposure to the air and sun. When sufficiently dried it is packed 
into wooden boxes for exportation. When these are opened it 
breaks up into angular brittle fragments of a blackish-red colour 
and shining surface. In cold water it is only partially dissolved, 
leaving a pale flocculent residue which is soluble in boiling water 
but deposited again on cooling. It is soluble in alcohol and 
(‘austic alkalis, but not in ctlter. 

The chief constituent of the drug is kino-tannic acid, which 
is present to the extent of about 75 % ; it is only ver>' slightly 
soluble in tx)ld water. It is not absorbed at all from tiie stomach 
and only very slowly from the inte.stine. Other constituents 
are gum, pyrocatechin, and kinoin, a crystalline neutral principle. 
Kino-red is also present in small quantity, being an oxidation 
product of kino-tannic acid. The useful preparations of this drug 
are the tincture (do.se J -i drachm), and the pulvis kino cornpositus 
(do.se 5-20 gr.) which contains one part of opium in twenty. 
The drug is frequently used in diarrhoea, its value being due to 
the relative in.solubility of kino-tannic acid, which enables it to 
affect the lower part of the intestine. In this respect it is parallel 
with catechu. It is not now used as a gJirglc, antiseptics being 
recognized as the rational treatment for sore-throat. 

KINORH YNCH A, an isolated group of minute animals con- 
taining the single genus Echhwderes F. Dujardin, w*ith some 
eighteen species, '1 hey occur in mud and on sea-weed.s at the 
bottom of shallow seas below low- water mark and devour organic 
debris. 

The body is enclosed in a stout cuticle, proloni'od in pla(*es into 
spines and bristles. These are especially conspicuous in two rings 



(After liartug, itaxwCawlnUigt Ifaiutal History^ vol. ii., “ Worms, ^!cc.,” hy permiVsipn 
oiMesw.. Macmillan iik Co., l.td,) 

6, bristle; cs, caudal spine; ph. pharynx; s &• the spines on the 
two segments of the proboscis; sg, salivary glands; si, stomach. 

round the proboscis and in the two posterior caudal spines. 'I'he 
body is divided into eleven segments and the protrusible pro- 
bosci.s apparently into two, and the cuticle of the central segment 
is thickened to form three plates, one dorsal and two ventro- 
lateral. The cuticle is .secreted by an epidermis in which no cell 
boundaries are to be seen ; it sends out proces.ses into the bristles. 
The mouth opens at the tip of the retractile proboscis ; it leads 
into a short thin-walled tube which open.s into an oval muscular 
gizzard lined with a thick cuticle ; at the posterior end of thb are 
some minute glands and then follows a large stomach slightly 
sacculated in each segment, this tapers through the rectum to the 
terminal anus. A pair of pear-shaped, ciliated glands inside lie 
in the eighth segment and open on the ninth. They are regarded 
ii% kidneys. The nervous system consi.sts of a ganglion or brain, 
which lies dorsally about the level of the junction of the pharynx 
and the stomach, a nerve ring and a segmented neutral cord, 
'fhe only sense organs described arc eyes, which occur in some 
species, and may number one to four pairs. 
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The Kinorhyncha are dioecious. The testes reach forward to 
the fifth and even to the second segment, and open one each side 
of the anus. The ovaries open in a similar position but never 
reach farther forw'ard than the fourth segment. The external 
openings in the male are armed with a pair of hollowed spines, 
i'he animals are probably oviparous. 

I-iTKRATURii. — F. Dujardin, Set, Nat.^ 3rd series, Zool. xv., 

1851, p. 158; W. Reinhard, Zeitschr, wiss, Zool. xlv., 1887, pp. 
401-467, t. xx.- xxii. ; C. Zelinka, Veth. d. Deutsch. Zool. Oes.^ 1894. 

(A. E. S.) 

KINROSS-SHIRE, a county of Scotland, bounded N. and W. by 
Perthshire, on the extreme S.W. by Clackmannanshire, and S. and 
E. by Fifeshirc. Its area is 52,410 acres, or 81 * 9 sq. m. Except- 
ing Clackmannan it is the smallest county in Scotland both in 
point of area and of population. On its confines the shire is hilly. 
To the N. and W. are several peaks of the Ochils, the highest 
being Innerdouny (1621 ft.) and Mellock (1573); to the E. are 
the heights of the Lomond group, such as White Craigs (1492 ft.) 
and Bishop Hill; to the S. arc Benarty (1131 ft.) on the Fife 
border and farther west the Cleish Hills, reaching in Dumglow 
an altitude of 1241 ft. With the exception of the Leven, which 
drains Loch Leven and of which only the first mile of its course j 
belongs to the county, all the streams are short. Green’s Burn, ' 
the North and South Queich, and the Gairney are the prncipal. 
Loch Leven, the only lake, is remarkable rather for its associa- 
tions than its natural features. The scenery on the Devon, west 
of the Crook, the river here forming the boundary with Perth- 
shire, is of a lovely and romantic character. At one place the 
stream rushes through the rocky gorge with a loud clacking 
sound which has given to the spot the name of the Devil’s Mill, 
and later it flows under the Rumbling Bridge. In reality there 
are two bridges, one built over the other, in the same vertical 
line. The lower one dates from 1713 and is unused; but the 
loftier and larger one, erected in 1816, command.s a beautiful 
view. A little farther west is the graceful cascade of the Caldron 
Linn, the fall of which was lessened, however, by a collapse of 
the rocks in 1886. 

Geology , northern higher portion of the county is occupied 
by the Lower Old Ked Sandstone volcanic lavas and agglomerates 
of the Ochils. 'the coarse character of some of the lower afjglomcr- 
ate beds is well seen in the gorge at Rumbling Bridge. 'Phe hed.s 
dip gently towards the S.S.E. ; in a north-easterly direction they con- 
tain more sandy .sediments, and the agglomerates and breccias 
frequently become conglomerates. The plain of Kinross is occupied 
by the soft sandstones, marls and cotiglomcrates of the upper Old 
Red Sandstone, which rest unconformably u}X)n the lower division 
w’ith a .strong dip. Southward and eastward these rocks dip con- 
formably beneath the Lower ('.arlioniferous cement stone series of the 
Calciferous Sandstone group. The overlying Carboniferous lime- 
stone occupies only a .small area in the south and east of the county. 
Intrusive ba.salt .sheets have been intercalated between some of the 
Carboniferous strata, and the superior resisting power of this rock 
has been the cause of the exi.stencc of West Lomond, Henarty, 
Cleish Hills and Bishop Hill, which are formed of soft marls and 
sandstones capped by uasalt. The Hurlet limestone is worked on 
the Lomond and Bishop Hills. East- and west-running dikes of 
basalt are found in the north-east of the county, traversing the Old 
Red volcanic rocks. Karnes of gravel and sand and similar glacial 
detritus are widely spread over the older rocks. 

Climate and Industries . — The lower part of the county is 
generally well sheltered and adapted to all kinds of crops; and 
the climate, though wet and cold, offers no hindrance to high 
farming. The average annual rainfall is 35'5 inches, and the 
temperature for the year is 48 ' F., for January 38' P'.and for July 
59 * 5 ^ F. More than half of the holdings exceed 50 acres each. 
Much of the land has been reclaimed, the mossy tracts when 
drained and cultivated being very fertile. Barley is the principal 
crop, and oats also is grown largely, but the acreage under wheat 
is small. Turnips and potatoes are the chief green crops, the 
former the more important. The raising of livestock is pursued 
with great enterprise, the hilly land being well suited for this 
industry, although many cattle are pastured on the lowland 
farms. The cattle are mainly a native breed, which has been 
much improved by crossing. The number of sheep is high for 
the area. Although most of the horses are used for agricultural 
work, a considerable proportion are kept solely for breeding. 


Tartans, plaids and other w^oollens, and linen are manufactured 
at Kinross and Milnathort, which is besides an important centre 
for livestock sales. Brewing and milling are also carried on in 
the county town, but stock-raising and agriculture are the staple 
interests. The North British Railway Company’s lines, from 
the south and west run through the county via Kinross, and the 
Mid-Fife line branches off at Mawcarse Junction. 

Population and Government . — The population was 6673 
1891 and 6981 in 1901, when 55 persons spoke Gaelic and 
English. The only towns are Kinross (pop. in 1901, 2136) and 
Milnathort (1052). Kinross is the county town, and of consider- 
able antiquity. The county unites with Clackmannanshire to 
return one member to parliament. It forms a sheriffdom with 
Fifeshireand a sheriff-substitute .sits at Kinross. The shire is 
under school-board jurisdiction. 

History . — For several centuries the shire formed part of Fife, 
and during that period shared its history. Towards the middle 
of the 13th century, however, the parishes of Kinro.ss and Orwell 
seem to have been constituted into a shire, which, at the date 
(1305) of Edward I.’s ordinance for the government of Scotland, 
had become an hereditary sheriffdom, John of Kinross then being 
named for the ofiice. James 1 . dispensed with the attendance 
of small barons in 1427 and introduced the principle of represen- 
tation, when the shire returned one member to the Scots parlia- 
ment. The inclusion of the P'ife parishe.s of Portmoak, Cleish 
and Tullibole in 1685, due to the influence of Sir William Bruce, 
the royal architect and heritable sheriff, converted the older shire 
into the modern county. Excepting, however, the dramatic 
and romantic episodes connected with the castle of Loch Leven, 
the annals of the shire, so far as the national story is concerned, 
are vacant. As to its antiquities, there are traces of an ancient 
fort or camp on the top of Dumglow, and on a hill on the northern 
boundary of the parish of Orwell a remarkable cairn, called Cairn- 
a-vain, in the centre of which a stone cist was discovered in 1810 
containing an urn full of bones and charcoal. Close to the town 
of Kinross, on the margin of Loch Leven, stands Kinross House, 
which was built in 1685 by Sir William Bruce as a residence for 
the Duke of York (James 11 .) in case the Exclusion Bill should 
debar him from the throne of England. The mansion, however, 
was never occupied by royalty. 

Sec A2. J. G. Mackay, History of Fife and Kinross (Edinburgh, 1896) ; 
W. J. N, Liddall, The Place Names of Fife and Kinross (Edinburgh, 
1895); C. Ross, Antiquities of Kinross-shire (Perth, x886); R, B. 
Begg, History of Lochleven Castle (Kinross, 1887). 

KINSALE, a market town and seaport of Co. Cork, Ireland, 
in the 50uth-ea.st parliamentary division, on the east shore 
of Kinsale Harbour (the estuary of the Bandon river) 24 m. 
south of Cork by the Cork Bandon & South Coast railway, 
the terminus of a branch line. Pop. of urban district (1901), 
4250. The town occupies chiefly the acclivity of Compass 
Hill, and while of picturesque appearance is built in a very 
irregular manner, the streets being narrow and precipitous. 
The Charles Fort was completed by the duke of Ormonde in 
1677 and captured by the earl of Marlborough in 1690. The 
parish church of St Multose is an ancient but inelegant struc- 
ture, said to have been founded as a conventual church in the 
12th century by the saint to whom it is dedicated. Kinsale, 
with the neighbouring villages of Scilly and Cove, is much fre- 
quented by summer visitors, and is the headquarters of the 
South of Ireland Fishing Company, with a fisheo' ^ 

commodious harbour with 6 to 8 fathoms of water; but the 
general trade is of little importance owing to the proximity of 
Queenstown and Cork. The Old Head of Kinsale, at the west 
of the harbour entrance, affords fine views of the coast, and is 
commonly the first British land sighted by ships bound from 
New York, &c., to Queenstown. 

Kinsale is said to derive its name from cean taile^ the headland 
in the sea. At an early period the town belonged to the De 
Courcys, a representative of whom was created baron of Kinsale 
or Kingsale in 1181. It received a charter of incorporation 
from Edward III., having previously been a borough by pre- 
scription, and its privileges were confirmed and extended by 
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various subsequent sovereigns. For several centuries previous 
to the Union it returned two members to the Irish parliament, 
ft was the scene of an engagement between the French and 
English fleets in 1380, was forcibly entered by the English in 
1488, captured by the Spaniards and retaken by the English 
in 1601, and entered by the English in 1641, who expelled the 
Irish inhabitants. Finally^ it was the scene of the landing of 
James II. and of the French army sent to his assistance in 1689, 
and was taken by the English in the following year. 

KINTORE^ a royal and police burgh of Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land. Pop. (1901), 789. It is situated on the Don, 13J m. 
N.W. of Aberdeen by the Great North of Scotland railway. It 
is a place of some antiquity, having been made a royal burgh in 
the reign of William the Lion (d. 1214). Kintore forms one of 
the Elgin group of parliamentaty burghs, the others being Banff, 
Cullen, Elgin, Inverurie and Peterhead. One mile to the south- 
west are the ruins of Hallforest Castle, of which two storeys still 
exist, once a hunting-seat of Robert Bruce and afterwards a 
residence of the Keiths, earls marischal. There are several 
examples of sculptured stones and circles in the parish, and 2 m. 
to the north-west is the site of Bruce’s camp, which is also 
ascribed to the period of the Romans. Near it is Thainston 
House, the residence of Sir Andrew Mitchell (1708^1771), the 
British envoy to Frederick the Great. Kintore gives the title 
of earl in the Scottish, and of baron in the British peerage to 
the head of the Keith-Falconer family. 

KIOTO (Kyoto), the former capital of Japan, in the province 
of Yamashiro, in 35" 01' N., 135'' 46' E. Pop. (1903), 379,404. 
The Kamo-gawa, upon which it stands, is a mere rivulet in ordi- 
nary times, trickling through a wide bed of pebbles j but the city 
is traversed by several aqueducts, and was connected with Lake 
Biwp. in 1890 l)y a canal 6J m. long, which carries an abundance of 
water for manufacturing purposes, brings the great lake and the 
city into navigable communication, and forms with the Kamo- 
gawa canal and the Kamo-gawa itself a through route to Osaka, 
from which Kioto is 25 m. distant by rail. Founded in the year 
793, Kioto remained the capital of the empire during nearly 
eleven centuries. The emperor Kwammu, when he selected this 
remarkably picturesque spot for the residence of his court, 
caused the city to be laid out with mathematical accuracy, after 
the model of the Tang dynasty’s capital in China. Its area, 3 m. 
by 3i, was intersected by 18 principal thoroughfares, 9 running 
due north and south, and 9 due east and west, the two systems 
being connected at intervals by minor streets. At the middle 
of the northern face stood the palace, its enclosure covering three- 
(juarters of a square mile, and from it to the centre of the south 
face ran an avenue 283 ft. wide and 3i m. long. (Conflagrations 
and subsequent reconstructions modified the regularity of this 
plan, but much of it still remains, and its story is perpetuated in 
the nomenclature of the streets. In its days of greatest prosperity 
Kioto contained only half a million inhabitants, thus never even 
approximating to the size of the Tokugawa metropolis, Yedo, or 
the Hojo capital, Kamakura. The emperor Kwammu called 
it Heian-jo, or the ** city of peace,” when he made it the seat of 
government; but the people knew it as Miyako, or Kyoto, terms 
both of which signify “ capital,” and in modem times it is often 
spoken of as Saikyo, or western capital, in opposition to Tokyo, 
or eastern capital. Having been so long the imperial, intellectual, 
political and artistic metropolis of the realm, the city abounds 
with evidences of its unique career. Magnificent temples and 
shrines, grand monuments of architectural and artistic skill, 
beautiful gardens, gorgeous festivals, and numerous ateliers 
where the traditions of Japanese art are obeyed with attractive 
results, offer to the foreign visitor a fund of interest. Clear water 
ripples everywhere through the city, and to this water Kioto 
owes something of its importance, for nowhere else in Japan can 
fabrics be bleached so white or dyed in such brilliant colours. 
The people, like their neighbours of Osaka, are full of manu- 
facturing energy. Not only do they preserve, amid all the 
progress of the age, their old-time eminence as producers of the 
finest porcelain, faience, embroidery, brocades, bronze, cloisonni 
enamel, fans, toys and metal- work of all kinds, but they have 
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also adapted themselves to the foreign market, and weave and dye 
quantities of silk fabrics, for which a large and constantly growing 
demand is found in Europe and America, Nowhere else can be 
traced with equal clearness the part played in Japanese civiliza- 
tion by Buddhism, with its magnificent paraphernalia and impos- 
ing ceremonial spectacles; nowhere else, side by side with this 
luxurious factor, can be witnessed in more striking juxtaposition 
the austere purity and severe simplicity of the Shinto cult; and 
nowhere else can be more intelligently observed the fine faculty 
of the Japanese for utilizing, emphasizing and enhancing the 
beauties of nature. The citizens’ dwellings and the shops, on 
the other hand, are insignificant and even sombre in appearance, 
their exterior conveying no idea of the pretty chambers within 
or of the tastefully laid-out grounds upon which they open 
behind. Kioto is celebrated equally for its cherry and azalea 
blossoms in the spring, and for the colours of its autumn 
foliage. 

KIOWAS, a tribe and stock of North American Indians. 
Their former range was around the Arkansas and Canadian 
rivers, in Indian Territory (Oklahoma), Colorado and New 
Mexico. A fierce people, they made raids upon the settlers 
in western Texas until 1868, when they were placed on a 
reservation in Indian Territory. In 1874 they broke out again, 
but in the following year were finally subdued. In number 
about 1200, and settled in Oklahoma, they are the sole 
representatives of the Kiowan linguistic stock. 

See J. Mooney, “ Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians," fph 
Report of Uunau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1898). 

KIPLING, RUDYARD (1865- ), British author, was born 

in Bombay on the 30th of December 1865. His father, John 
Lockwood Kipling ( 1 ). 1837), an artist of considerable ability, 
was from 1875 to 1893 curator of the Lahore museum in India. 
His mother was Miss Alice Macdonald of Birmingham, two of 
whose sisters were married respectively to Sir E. Bume-Joncs 
and Sir Edward Poynter. He was educated at the United 
Services College, Westward Ho, North Devon, of which a some 
what lurid account is given in his story Stalfy and Co, On his 
return to India he became at the age of seventeen the sub-editor 
of the Lahore Civil and Military Gazette. In 1886, in his twenty- 
first year, he published Departmental Ditties^ a volume of light 
verse chiefly satirical, only in two or three poems giving promise 
of his authentic poetical note. In 1887 he published Plain 
Tales from the Hills, a collection mainly of the stories contributed 
to his own journal. During the next two years he brought out, 
in six slim paper-covered volumes of Wheeler’s Railway Library 
(Allahabad), Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, In Black 
and White, Under the Deodars, The Phantom * Rickshaw and 
Wee Willie Winkee, at a rupee apiece. These were in form and 
substance a continuation of the Plain Tales. This series of tales, 
all written before the author was twenty-four, revealed a new 
master of fiction. A few, but those the best, he afterwards said 
that his father gave him. The rest were the harvest of his own 
powers of observation vitalized by imagination. In method they 
ow('d somethinjg to Bret Hartc; in matter and spirit they were 
absolutely original. They were unequal, as his books continued 
to be throughout; the sketches of Anglo-Indian social life being 
generally inferior to the rest. The style was to some extent 
disfigured by jerkiness and mannered tricks. But Mr Kipling 
possessed the supreme spell of the story-teller to entrance and 
transport. The freshness of the invention, the variety of charac- 
ter, the vigour of narrative, the racincss of dialogue, the magic of 
atmosphere, were alike remarkable. The soldier-stories, especially 
the exuberant vitality of the cycle which contains the immortal 
Mulvaney, established the author’s fame throughout the world. 
The child-stories and tales of the British official were not less 
masterly, while the tales of native life and of adventure ” beyond 
the pale ” disclosed an even finer and deeper vein of romance. 
India, which had been an old story for generations of English- 
men, was revealed in these brilliant pictures as if seen for the first 
time in its variety, colour and passion, vivid as mirage, enchant- 
ing as the Arabian Nights. The new author’s talent was quickly 
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recognized in India, but it was not till the books reached 
England that his true rank was appreciated and proclaimed. 
Between sHSj and 1889 he travelled through India, China, Japan 
and America, hnally arriving in England to find himself already 
famous, TIis travel sketches, contributed to The CM and 
Military Gazette and The Pioneer ^ were afterwards collected (the 
author’s hand having been forced by unauthorized publication) 
in the two volumes From Sea to Sea (1899). A further set of 
Indian tales, equal to the best, appeared in Macmillan's Maga- 
zine and were republished with others in Lifers Handicap 
In The Light that Failed (1891, after appearing with a different 
ending in LippincoWs Magazine) Mr Kipling essayed his first long 
story (dramatized 1905), but with comparative unsuccess. In 
his subsequent work his delight in the display of descriptive and 
verbal technicalities grew on him. His polemic against ** the 
sheltered life ’ and little Englandism ” became more didactic. 
His terseness sometimes degenerated into abruptness and 
obscurity. But in the meanwhile his genius liecame prominent 
in verse. Readers of the Plain Tales had been impressed by the 
snatches of poetry prefixed to them for motto, certain of them 
being subscribed “ Barrack Room Ballad.” Mr Kipling now 
contributed to the National Observer, then edited by W. £. 
Henley, a series of Barrack Room Ballads, These vigorous 
verses in soldier slang, when published in a book in 1802, together 
with the fine ballad of ” East and West ” and other poems, won 
for their author a second fame^ wider than he had attained as a 
story-teller. In this volume tlic J^>allads of the Bolivar ” and 
of the Clamphcrdown,” introducing Mr Kipling’s poetry of the 
ocean and the engine-room, and “ The Flag of England,” finding 
a voice for the imperial sentiment, whicii- -largely under the 
influence of Mr Kipling’s own writings — had been rapidly gaining 
force in England, gave, the key-note of much of his later verse 
In 1898 Mr Kipling paid the first of several visits to South Africa 
and became imbued with a type of imperialism that reacted on 
his literature, not altogether to its advantage. Before finally 
settling in England Mr Kipling lived some years in America 
and married in 1892 Miss Caroline Starr Balestier, sister of the 
Wolcott Balestier to whom he dedicated Barrack Room Ballads, 
and with whom in collaboration he wrote the Naulahha (1891), 
one of his less successful books. The next collection of stories, 
Many Inventions (1893), contained the splendid Mulvaney 
extravaganza, ”My Lord the Elephant”; a vividly realized tale 
of metempsychosis, ” The Finest Story in the World and in 
that fascinating tale '*In the Rukh,” the prelude to the next new 
exhibition of the author’s genius. This came in 1894 wdlh The 
Jungle Booh, followed in 1895 by The Second Jungle Booh, With 
these inspired beast-stories Kipling conejuered a new’ world and a 
new audience, and produced what many critics regard as his 
most flawless work. His chief subsequent publications were 
The Seven Seas (poems), 1896; Captains Courageous (a yam of 
deep-sea fishery-), 1897; the Day's Work (collected stories), 
1898; A Fleet in Being (an account of a cruise in a man-of-war), 
1898; Stalky and Co. (mentioned above), 1899; From Sea to Sea 
(mentioned above), 1899; Kim,ujoi; J ust So Stories (for children), 
1902; The Five Nations (poems, concluding with wlial proved 
Mr Kipling’s most universally known and popular poem, “ Re- 
cessional,” originally published in The Times on the 17th of July 
1897 on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s second jubilee), 1903; 
Traffics and Discoveries (collected stories), 1904; Puck of Pookas 
Hill (stories), 1906; Actions and Reactions (stories), 1909. Of 
these Kim was notable as far the most successful of Mr Kipling’s 
longer narrative.s, though it is itself rather in the nature of a 
string of episodes. But everything he wrote, even to a farcical 
extravaganza inspired by his enthusiasm for the motor-car, 
breathe(i the meteoric cnerg)’ that was the nature of the man. A 
vigorous and unconventional poet, a pioneer in the modem phase 
of literary imperialism, and one of the rare masters in English 
prose of the art of the short story, Mr Kipling had already by 
the opening of the 20th century won the most conspicuous place 
among the creative literary forces of his day. His position in 
English literature w'as recognized in 1907 by the award to him of 
the Nobel prize. 


See Kudyard Kipling's chapter in My First Book (Chatto, 1894); 
" A Bibliography of Rudyard Kipling," by John Lane, in Rudyard 
Kipline: a Cntidsm, by Richard le Galncnne; ‘Mr Kipling's 
Short Stories " in Questions at Issue, by Edmund Gosse (1893) ; 
"Mr Kipling's Stories" in Essays in Little, by Andrew Lang; ‘ Mr. 
Kipling's Stories," by J. M. Darne in the Contemporary Review (March 
1891); articles in the Quarterly Review (July 1892) and Edinburgh 
Review (Jan. 1898); and section on Kiphng in Poets of *,he Younger 
Generation, by William Archer (1902). Sro also for bibliography 
to 1903 English Illustrated Magazine, new aeries, vol. xxx. pp. 298 
and 429-432. (W. P. J.) 

KIPPER, properly the name by wliich the male salmon is 
known at some period of the breeding season. At the approach 
of this season the male Ash develops a sharp cartilaginous beak, 
known as the ” kip,” from which the name “ kipper ” is said to be 
derived. The earliest uses of the word (in Old English cypera 
and Middle English kypre) seem to include salmon of both sexes, 
and there is no certainty as to the etymology. Skeat derives it 
from the Old English kippian, '' to spawn.” The term has been 
applied by various writers to salmon both during and after 
milting; early quotations leave the precise meaning of the word 
obscure, but generally refer to the unwholesomeness of the fish 
as food during the whole breeding season. It 1 ms been usually 
accepted, without much direct evidence, that from the practice 
of rendering the breeding (i.e. kipper ”) salmon fit for food by 
splitting, salting and smoke-drying them, the term ” kipper ” 
is also used of other fish, particularly herrings cured in the same 
way. The ” bloater ” as distinct from the “ kipper ” is a herring 
cured whole without being split open. 

KIPPIS, ANDREW (1725-1795), English Nonconformist divine 
and biographer, son of Robert Kippis, a silk- hosier, was born at 
Nottingham on the 28lh of March 1725, From school at 
Sleaford in l.incolnshire he passed at the age of sixteen to the 
Nonconformist academy at Norllmmpton, of wliich Dr Dod- 
dridge was then president. In 1746 Kippis became minister 
of a church at Boston; in 1750 he removed to Dorking in 
Surrey; and in 1753 he l)ecamc pastor of a Presbyterian con- 
gregation at Westminster, where he remained till his death on 
the 8th of October 1795. Kippis took a prominent part in the 
affairs of his church. From 1763 till 1784 he was classical and 
philological tutor in Coward’s training college at Hoxton; and 
subsequently for some years at another institution of the same 
kind at Hackney. In 1778 he was elected a fellow of the 
Anti^iuarian Society, and a fellow of the Royal Society in 1779. 

Kippis was a very voluminous writur. He coiitribuleO largely 
to The Gentleman's Magazine, The Monthly Review and The Library ; 
and ho liad a good deal to do with the e.stablishnient and conduct 
of The New A nnual Repster, He published also a number of sermons 
and occasional pamphlets ; and he prefixed a life of the author 
to a collected edition of Dr Natliaiiicl Imrdner's Works (1788). 
He wrote a life of Dr Doddridge, which is prefixed to Doddridge s 
Exposition of the New Testament (1792). His chief work is Tiis 
edition of the Biographia Britannica, of which, however, he only 
lived to publish 5 vols. (folio, 1778-1793). In this work he had the 
assistance of Dr Towers. See notice by A. Hees, D.D., in The New 
Annual Register for 1795. 

KIRBY, WILLIAM (1759-1850), English entomologist, was 
born at Witnesham in Suffolk on the 19th of September 1759. 
From the \nllage stdiool of Witnesham he passed to Ipswich 
grammar school, and thence to Cains College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1781. Taking holy orders in 1782, he 
spent his entire life in the peaceful seclusion of an English 
country parsonage at Barham in Suffolk. His favourite study 
was natural history; and eventually entomology engrossed all 
his leisure. His first work of importance was his Monographia 
Apum Angliae (2 vols. 8vo, 1802), which as the first scientific 
treatise on its subject brought him into notice with the leading 
entomologists of his own and foreign countries. The practical 
result of a friendship formed in 1805 with William Spence, of 
Hull, was the jointly written Introduclion to Entomology (4 vols., 
1815-1826; 7th cd., 1856), one of the most popular books of 
scienr.e that have ever appeared. In 1830 he was chosen to 
write one of the Bridgewater Treatises, his subject being The 
History, Habits, and Instincts of Animals (2 vols., 1835). This 
undeniably fell short of his earlier works in point of scientific 
value. He died on the 4th of July 1850. 



KIRCHER- 

Besides the books already mentioned he was the r.utlior oi many 
papers in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, the Zoological 
Journal and other periodicals ; Strictures o;; Sir Jcaucs Smith’s 
Hypothesis respecting the Lilies of the Vield oj ov,v Saviour and the 
Acanthus of Virgil (1819); Seven Sermons or our Lord’s Temptations 
(1829); and he wrote the sections on insect:^ ii: tlie Account of the 
Animals seen by the late Northern ExpediUor* iuhilc uithin the Arctic 
Circle (1821), and in Fauna BorealLAmericana (1837). His Life 
by tlie Rev. John Freeman, published in 1852, contains a list of hie 
works. 

KIRCHER, ATHANASIUS (1601-16S0), German scholar and 
mathematician, was born on the and of May 1601 at Geisa 
near Fulda. He was educated at the Jesuit college of Fulda, 
and entered upon his noviciate in that order at Mainz in 1618. 
He became professor of philosophy, mathematics, and Oriental 
languages at Wurzburg, whence he was driven (1631) by the 
troubles of the Thirty Years* War to Avignon. Througli the 
influence of Cardinal Barberini he next (1635) settled in Rome, 
where for eight years he taught mathematics in the Collegio 
Romano, but ultimately resigned this appointment to study 
hieroglyphics and other archaeological subjects. He died on 
the 28th of November 1680. 

Kircher was a man of wide and varied learning, but singularb^ 
devoid of judgment and critical discernment. His voluminoiia 
writings in philology, natural history, physics and mathematics 
often accordingly have a good deal of the historical interest which 
attaches to pioneering work, however imperfectly performed ; other- 
v;iso they now take rank as curiosities of literature merely. Tlicy 
include Ars Magnesia (1O31); Magnes, sive de arte magnetica opus 
Cripc.rHtum (1641); and Magneticum naturae regnum (16O7); Prodro- 
rms Coptus (1630); Lingua Aegyptiaca rcstituta (1643); Obeliscus 
Pampfiilius (1650); and Oedipus Aegyptiacus, hoc est universalis doc- 
irinae hieroglyphicae instauratio (1652-1655) — works which may claim 
the merit of ha\nng first called attention to Kgyptian hieroglyphics; 
Ays magna lucis et umbrae in mundo (1645-1646) ; Musurgia untver- 
salts, cive ars magna consoni et dissoni (1650) ; Polygraphia, seu artifi- 
cium linguarunt quo cum omnibus mundi populis poterit quis resporuiere 
(1663); Mundus subterraneus, quo subterrestris mundi opipcium, 
universae denique naturae diviHae, ahdttorum efjeciuum causae demote 
straniur (1665-1678); China illustrata (1667); Ars magna sciendi 
(1669) ; and Luiium (1669), a work which may still l)C consulted with 
advantage. The Specula Melitensis EncycUca (16^8) gives an ac- 
count of a kind of calculating machine of his invention. The valuable 
collection of antiquities which he bequeathed to the Collegio Romano 
has l)een described by Uuonanni (Musaeum Kircherianum, 1709; 
republished by Battara in J773). 

KIRCHHEIM-UNTER-TECK, a town of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Wiirttemberg, is prettily situated on tlie Lauter, 
at the north-west foot of the Rauhe Alb, 15 m. S.E. of Stuttgart 
by rail. Pop. (1905), 8830. The town has a royal castle 
built in 1538, two schools and several benevolent institutions. 
The manufactures include cotton goods, damask, pianofortes, 
machinery, furniture, chemicals and cement. The town also 
has wool-spinning establishments and breweries, and a corn 
exchange. It is the most important wool market in South 
Germany, and has also a trade in fruit, timber and pigs. In i 
the vicinity are the ruins of the castle of Teck, the hereditary 
stronghold of the dukes of that name, Kirchheim has belonged 
to Wurttemberg since 1381. 

KIRCHHOFF, GUSTAV ROBERT (1824-1887), German 
physicist, was bom at Konigsberg (Prussia) on the 12th of 
March 1824, and was educated at the university of his native 
town, where he graduated Ph.D. in 1847. After acting as 
prwatdozent at Berlin for some time, he became extraordinary 
professor of physics at Breslau in 1850. Four years later he 
was appointed professor of physics at Heidelberg, and in 1875 
he was transferred to Berlin, where he died on the 17th of October 
1887. Kirchhoff’s contributions to mathematical physias were 
numerous and important, his strength lying in his powers of 
stating a new physical problem in terms of mathematics, not 
merely in working out the solution after it had been so formu- 
lated. A number of his papers were concerned with electrical 
questions. One of the earliect was devoted to electrical con- 
duction in a thin plate, and especially in a circular one, and it 
also contained a theorem which enables the distribution of 
currents in a network of conductors to be ascertained. Another 
discuoced cx)nduction in curved sheets; a third the distribution 
of electricity in two influencing spheres; a fourth the deter- 
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mination of the constant on which depends the intensity of 
induced currents ; while others were devoted to Ohm’s law, 
the motion of electricity in submarine cables, induced mag- 
netism, 8cc. In other papers, again, various miscellaneous 
topics were treated — the thermal coiiductivity of iron, crystal- 
line reflection and refraction, certain propositions in the thermo- 
dynamics of solution and vaporization, An important 
part of Ills work wiis cojilained in his V otlcstiugen iHier tnathe- 
matiseke Phystk (1876^, in wiiich the principles of dynamics, 
as well as various special problems, were treated in a somewliat 
novel and original manner. But his name is best known for 
the researches, experimental and mathematical, in radiation 
which led him, in company with R. W. von Bunsen, to the 
development of spectrum analysis as a complete system in 
1859-1860. He can scarcely be called its inventor, for not only 
had many investigators already used the prism as an instrument 
of cliemical inquiry, but considerable progress had been made 
towards the explanation of the principles upon which spectrum 
analysis rests. But to him belongs the merit of having, most 
probably without knowing what had already been done, enun- 
ciated a complete account of its theory, j^uid of thus having firmly 
established it as a means by which the chemical constituents 
of cele.stial l)odies can be disr^overed through the comparison 
of their spectra with those of the various elements that exist 
on this earth. 

KIRCHHOFF, JOHANN WILHELM ADOLF (1826-1908), 
German classical scholar and cpigraphist, was born in Berlin 
on the 6th of January 1826. Jn 1865 he was appointed pro- 
fe.ssor of classical philology in the university of his native city. 
He died on the 26th of February 1908. He is the author of 
Die Tlomerische Odyssee (1859), putting forward an entirely 
new theory as to the composition of the Odyssey] editions of 
I Plotinus (1856), Euripides (1855 and 1877 1878), Aeschylus 
(1880), Hesiod {Works and Pays, 1889), Xenophon, On the 
Athenian Constitution (3rd ed., J889); Vher die Entslehungszeit 
des Herod otischen Geschichts%verkes (2rKl ed., 1878); Thukydides 
und sein (Jrkundenmaicrial (1895). 

The following works are the result of hi.s etiigraphical and palaeo- 
graphical studies: Die (Jntbvtschen Spracndenhmuler (1851); Das 
Staatrecht von lianiia (1833), on tiie I ablet discovered in 1790 a( 
Oppklo near Banzi, containing a plebiscite relating to thi? municipal 
allairr. of the ancient Jiantia; Das (iotische Hunenalphabet (1852); 
Die Fr&nkischen Punen (1855) ; Studien zur Geschichte des Gricchischen 
Alphabets (4l.h ed., 1887). The second ])art of vol. iv. of the Corpus 
Jnscriptionum Graecarum (1859, contniniiig the (‘hristian inscrip* 
tions) and vol. i. of the G. 1. Atticarum (1873, containing tJic in- 
scriptions before 403) with .supplements thereto (vol. iv. ptB. 1-3, 
1877-1891) are edited by him. 

KIRGHIZ^ a large and widespread division of the Turkish 
family, of which there are two main branches, the Kara-Kirghiz 
of the uplands and the Kirghiz- Kazaks of the steppe. They 
jointly number about 3,000,000, and occupy an area of perhaps 
the same number of square miles, stretching from Kulja west- 
wards to the lower Volga, and from the headstreams of the Ob 
southwards to the Pamir and the Turkoman country. They 
seem closely allied ethnically to the Mongolians and in speech 
to the Tatars. But both Mongols and Tatars belonged them- 
selves originally to one racial stock and formed part of the same 
hordes or nomadic armies ; also the Western Turks have to a 
large extent lost their original physi(iue and become largely 
assimilated to the regular “ Caucasian ” type. But the Kirghiz 
have either remained nearly altogether unmixed, as in the 
uplands, or else have intermingled in the steppe mainly with 
the Volga Kalmucks in the west, and with the Dzungarian 
nomads in the east, all alike of Mongol stock. Hence they have 
everywhere to a large extent preserved the common Mongolian 
features, while retaining their primitive Tatar speech. Physi- 
cally they are a middle-sized, square-built race, inclined to stout- 
ness, especially in the steppe, mostly with long black hair, scant 
beard or none, small, black and oblique eyes, though blue or 
grey also occur in the south, broad Mongoloid features, high cheek- 
bones, broad, flat nose, small mouth, brachycephalous head, 
very small hands and feet, dirty brown or swarthy complexion. 
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often yellowish, but also occwionally fair. These character- 
istics, while affiliating them directly to the Mongol stock, also 
betray an admixture of foreign elements, probably due to 
Finnish influences in the north, and Tajik or Iranian blood in 
the south. Their speech also, while purely Turkic in structure, 
possesses, not only many Mongolian and a few Persian and even 
.\rabic words, but also some terms unknown to the other 
branches of the Mongolo-Tatar linguistic family, and which 
should perhaps be traced to the Kiang-Kuan, Wu-sun, Ting- 
ling, and other peoples of South Siberia partly absorbed by 
them. 

The Kara-Kirghiz,—Thi^ Kara or '' Black ” Kirghiz, so called 
from the colour of their tents, are known to the Russians either 
as Chemyie (Black) or Dikokammenyie (Wild Stone or Rocky) 
Kirghiz, and are the Block Kirghiz of some English writers. 
They are on the whole the purest and best representatives of the 
race, and properly speaking to them alone belongs the distinctive 
national name Kirghiz or Krghiz. This term is commonly 
traced to a legendary chief, Kirghiz, sprung of Oghuz-Khan, 
ninth in descent from Japheth. It occurs in its present form 
for the first time in the account of the embassy sent in 569 by 
the East Roman emperor Justin II. to the Uighur Khan, Dugla- 
Ditubulu, where it is stated that this prince presented a slave 
of the Kerghiz tribe to Zemark, head of the mission. In the 
Chinese chronicles the word assumes the form Ki-li-ki-tz*, and 
the writers of the Yuan dynasty (1280-1367) place the territory 
of these people 10,000 li north-west of Pekin, about the head- 
streams of the Yenisei. In the records of the T^ang dynasty 
(618-907) they are spoken of under the name of Kha-kia-tz* 
(pronounced Khaka, and sometimes transliterated Haka), and 
it is mentioned that these Khukas were of the same speech as 
the Khoei-khu. From this it follows that they were of Mongolo- 
Tatar stock, and arc wrongly identified by some ethnologists 
with the Kiang-Kuan, Wu-sun, or I'ing-ling, all of whom are 
described as tall, with red hair, ‘‘ green ’’ or grey eyes, and fair 
complexion, and must therefore have been of Finnish stock, akin 
to the present Soyotes of the upper Yenisei. 

The Kara- Kirghiz arc by the Chinese and Mongolians called 
Bunii^ where ut is the Mongolian plural ending, as in Tangut, Yakut, 
modified to yat in Buryat, the collective name of the Siberian Mon- 
golians of the Baikal district. Thus the term Bur is the common 
Mongolian designation both of the Baikal Mongols and of the Kara- 
Kirgniz, who occupied this very region and the upper Yenisei valley 
generally till comparatively recent times. For the original home of 
their ancestors, the Kliakas, lay in the south of the present govern- 
ments of Yeniseisk and Tomsk, stretching thence southwards beyond 
the Sayan range to the Tannuola hills in Chinese territory. Here 
the Russian.s first met them in the 17th century, and by the aid 
of the Kazaks exterminated all those east of the Irtish, driving the 
rest farther west and south-westwards. Most of them took refuge 
with thei;‘ kinsmen, the Kara- Kirghiz nomad highlanders, whose 
homes, at least since the 13th century, have been the Ala-tau range, 
the Issyk-kul basin, the tekes, Chu and Talass river valleys, the 
Tian-shan range, the uplands draining both to the Tarim and to the 
Jaxartes and Oxus, including Khokand, Karateghin and Shignan 
southwards to the Pamir table- land, visited by them in summer. 
They thus occupy most of the uplands along the Kusso-Chinese 
frontier, between 35" and 50'' N. lat. and between 70^^ and 85“ E. 
long. 

The Kara- Kirghiz arc all grouped in two main sections — the On 
or Right " in the east, with seven branches (Bogu, Sary-Bagishch, 
Son-Bagishch, Sultu or Solye, Chcrik, Sayak, Bassinz), and the Sol 
or " Left ” in the west, wMth four branches (Kokche or Kfichy, 
Soru, Mundus, Kitai or Kintai). The Sol section occ^ies the 
region between the Talass and Oxus headstreams in Ferghana 
(Khokand) and Bokhara, where they come in contact with the 
Galchas or Highland Tajiks. The On section lies on both sides of 
the Tian-shan, about T.ake Issyk-kul, and in the Chu, Tekes and 
Narin (upper Jaxartes) valleys, 

The total nuinber of Kara-Kirghiz exceeds 800,000. 

All are essentially nomads, occupied mainly with stock breeding, 
chiefly horses of a small but hardy breed, sheep of the fat- tailed 
species, oxen used both for riding and as pack animals, some goats, 
and camels of both species. Aj^culture is limited chiefly to the 
cultivation of wheat, barley and millet, from the last of which a 
coarse vodka or brandy is distilled. Trade is carried on chiefly by 
barter, cattle being taken by the dealers from China, Turkestan and 
Russia in exchange for manufactured goods. 

The Kara-Kirghiz are govered by the “ manaps," or tribal rulers, 
who enjoy almost unlimited authority, and may even sell or kill 


their subjects. In religious matters they differ little from the 
Kazaks, whose practices are described below. Although generally 
recognizing Russian sovereignty since 1864, they pay no taxes. 

The Kazaks , — Though not unknown to them, the term 
Kirghiz is never used by the steppe nomads, who always call 
themselves simply Kazaks, commonly interpreted as riders. 
The first authentic reference to this name is by the Persian poet 
and historian Firdousi (1020), who speaks of the Kazak tribes 
as much dreaded steppe marauders, all mounted and armed 
with lances. From this circumstance the term Kazak came 
to be gradually applied to all freebooters similarly equipped, and 
it thus spread from the Aralo-Caspian basin to South Russia, 
where it still survives under the form of Cossack, spelt Kazak 
or Kozak in Russian. Hence though Kazak and Cossack are 
originally the same word, the former now designates a Mongol> 
Tat^ nornad race, the latter various members of the Slav 
family. Since the i8th century the Russians have used the 
compound expression Kirghiz-Kazak, chiefly in order to dis- 
tinguish them from their own Cossacks, at that time overrunning 
Siberia. Siegmund Herberstein (1486-1566) is the first European 
who mentions them by name, and it is noteworthy that he 
speaks of them as Tartars,” that is, a people rather of Turki 
than Mongolian stock. 

In their present homes^ the so-callcd " Kirghiz steppes,** they are 
fai' more numerous and widespread than their Kara-Kirghiz kinsmen, 
stretching almost uninterruptedly from Lake Balkash round tlic 
Aral and Caspian Seas westwards to the lower Volga, and from the 
river Irtish southwards to the lower Oxus and Ust-Urt plateau. 
Their domain, which is nearly 2,000,000 sq. m. in extent, thus 
lies mainly between 45” and 55* N. lat. and from 45“ to 80“ E. long. 
Here they came under the sway of Jenghiz Khan, after whose death 
they fell to the share of his son J uji, head of the Golden Horde, but 
continued to retain their own klians. When the Uzbegs acquired 
the ascendancy, many of the former subjects of the Juji and Jagatai 
hordes fell off and joined the Kazaks. Thus about the year 1 500 were 
formed two powerful states in the Kipchak and Kheta steppes, the 
Mogul-Uius and the Kazak, the latter of whom, under their khan 
Arslane, are said by Sultan Baber to have had as many as 400,000 
fighting men. Their numbers continued to be swollen by voluntary 
or enforced accessions from the fragments of the Golden Horde, such 
as the Kipchaki-, Naimans, Konrats, Jalairs, Kankali, whose names 
are still preserved in the tribal divisions of the Kazaks. And as 
some of these peoples were undoubtedly of true Mongolian stock, 
their names have given a colour to the statement that all the Kazaks 
were rather of Mongol than of Turki origin. But the universal 
prevalence of a nearly pure variety of the Turki speech throughout 
the Kazak steppes is almost alone sufficient to show that the Tatar 
element mu.st at all times have been in the ascendant. Very vaiious 
accounts have been given of the relationship of the Kipchak to the 
Kirghiz, but at present they seem to form a subdivision of the Kir- 
ghiz- Kazaks. The Kara-Kalpaks are an allied but apparently 
separate tri\)e. 

The Kirghiz- ICazaks have long been grouped in three large 
“ hordes ** or encampments, further subdivided into a number of 
so-called ** races,** which are again grouped in tribes, and these in 
sections, branches and auls, or communities of from five to fifteen 
tents. The division into hordes has been traditionally referred to a 
powerful khan, who divided his states amongst his three sons, the 
eldest of whom became the founder of the Ulu-Yuz, or Great Horde, 
the second of the Urta-Yuz, or Middle Horde, and the third of the 
Kachi-Yuz, or Little Horde. The last two under their common 
khan Abulkhair voluntarily submitted in 1730 to the Empress Anne. 
Most of the Great Horde were subdued by Yunus, khan of Ferghana, 
in 1798, and all the still independent tribes finally accepted Russian 
sovereignty in 1819. 

Since 1801 a fourth division, known as the Inner or Bukeyev- 
skaya Horde, from the name of their first klian, Bukei, has been 
settled in the Orenburg steppe. 

But these divisions aflect the common people alone, all the higher 
orders and ruling families being broadly classed as White and Black 
Kost or Bones. The White Bones comprise only the khans and their 
descendants, besides the issue of the Khojas or Moslem saints.'* 
The Black Bones include all the rest, except the Tehngut or servants 
of the khans, and the Ki^l or slaves. 

The Kazaks are an honest and trustworthy people, but heavy, 
sluggish, sullen and unfriendly. Even the hospitality enjoined 
by the Koran is displayed only towards the orthodox Sunnite 
sect. So essentially nomadic are all the tribes that they cannot 
adopt a settled life without losing the very sentiment of their 
nationality, and becoming rapidly absorbed in the Slav popula- 
tion. They dwell exclusively in semicircular tents consisting 
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of a light wooden framework, and red cloth or felt covering, 
with an opening above for light and ventilation. 

The camp life of the Kazaks seems almost unendurable to 
Europeans in winter, when they are confined altogether to the 
tent, and exposed to endless discomforts. In summer the day 
is spent mostly in sleep or drinking koumiss, followed at night 
by feasting and the recital of tales, varied with songs accompanied 
by the music of the flute and balalaika. But horsemanship 
is the great amusement of all true Kazaks, who may almost be 
said to be bom in the saddle. Hence, though excellent riders, 
they are bad walkers. Though hardy and long-lived, they are 
uncleanly in their habits and often decimated by small-pox and 
Siberian plague. They have no fixed meals, and live mainly on 
mutton and goat and horse flesh, and instead of bread use the 
so-called balamyk, a mess of flour fried in dripping and diluted 
in water. The universal drink is koumiss, which is wholesome, 
nourishing and a specific against all chest diseases. 

The dress consists of the chap&n, a flowing robe of which 
oiie or two are worn in summer and several in winter, fastened 
with a silk or leather girdle, in which are stuck a knife, tobacco 
pouch, seal and a few other trinkets. Broad silk or cloth 
pantaloons are often worn over the chapan, which is of velvet, 
silk, cotton or felt, according to the rank of the wearer. Large 
black or red leather boots, with round white felt pointed caps, 
complete the costume, which is much the same for both sexes. 

Like the Kara-Kirghiz, the Kazaks are nominally Sunnites, 
but Shamanists at heart, worshipping, besides the Kudai or good 
divinity, the Shaitan or bad spirit. Their faith is strong in the 
talchi or soothsayer and other charlatans, who know everything, 
can do everything, and heal all disorders at pleasure. But they 
are not fanatics, though holding the abstract doctrine that the 
“ Kafir may be lawfully oppressed, including in this categor)' 
not only Buddhists and Chnstians, but even Mahommedans of 
the Shiah sect. There are no fasts or ablutions, mosques or 
mollahs, or regular prayers. Although Mussulmans since the 
lieginning of the i6th century, they have scarcely yet found 
their way to Mecca, their pilgrims visiting instead the more con- 
venient shrines of the “ saints ** scattered over eastern I’urkestan. 
Unlike the Mongolians, the Kazaks treat their dead with great 
respect, and the low steppe hills are often entirely covered with 
monuments raised above their graves. 

I,etters are neglected to such an extent that whoever can 
merely write is regarded as a savant, while he becomes a prodigy 
of learning if able to read the Koran in the original. Yet the 
Kazaks are naturally both musical and poetical, and possess a 
considerable number of national songs, which are usually 
repeated with variations from mouth to mouth. 

The Kazaks still choose their own khans, who, though con- 
firmed by the Russian government, possess little authority 
beyond their respective tribes. The real rulers are the elders 
or umpires and sultans, all appointed by public election. Brig- 
andage and raids arising out of tribal feuds, which were formerly 
recognized institutions, are now severely punished, sometimes 
even with death. Capital punishment, usually by hanging or 
strangling, is inflicted for murder and adultery, while three, 
nine or twenty-seven times the value of the stolen property 
is exacted for theft. 

The domestic animals, daily pursuits and industries of the 
Kazaks differ but slightly from those of the Kara-Kirghiz. 
Some of the wealthy steppe nomads own as many as 20,000 
of the large fat-tailed sheep. Goats are kept chiefly as guides 
for these flocks; and the horses, though small, are hardy, swift, 
light-footed and capable of covering from 50 to 60 miles at a 
stretch. Amongst the Kazaks there are a few workers in silver, 
copper and iron, the chief arts besides being skin dressing, 
wool spinning and dyeing, carpet and felt weaving. Trade is 
confined mainly to an exchange of live stock for woven and 
other goods from Russia, China and Turkestan. 

Since their subjection to Russia the Kazaks have become less 
lawless, but scarcely less nomadic. A change of habit in this 
respect is opposed alike to their tastes and to the climatic and 
other outward conditions. See also Tt’rks. 
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Litbraturb. — ^Alexis Levsliin, Description d$s hordes et des steppes 
des Kirghiz- Kazaks, translated from the Russian by Ferry de Cigny 
^840);^. RadlofI, Probe n der Volksliteratur der Tiirkischen Stdmme 
^iidsiberiens ; Ch. de Ujlalvy, Le Kohistan, le Ferghanah, et Kotddja\ 
bXso Bull, de la Soc, de G60. (1878-1879); Semcnoil, naper in Peter^ 
niann's Mittheilungen (1859), No. 3; Valikhanov's travels in 

Madame de ujfalvy, papers in tour du Monde (1874) ; Vambery, 
D%e primitive Cultur des Turko-Taiarischen Volkes\ P. S. I’allas, 
Observations sur les Kirghiz (1769; French trails., 1803); Andriov, 
"La Horde Moyenne," in Bull, de la Soc. de G6ogr, de Petersburg 
(1875); Kadomtsev, Excursion dans le steppe Kirghiz', Lansdelf, 
Russian Centralasia (1885); Jadrinzer, La Sibdrie (188O). Skrine 
and Ross, Heart of Asia (1899) ; E. H. Parker, A Thousand Years of 
the Tartars (1895). Various Russian works by Nalivkin, published 
in Turkestan, contain much valuable information, and N. N. Pantu- 
sov, Specimens of Kirghiz Popular Poetry, with Russian translation.s 
(Kazan, 1903-1904). 

KIRIN, a province of central Manchuria, with a capital bear- 
ing the same name. The province has an area of 90,000 sq. m., 
and a population of 6,500,000. The chief towns besides the 
capital are Kwang-cheng-tsze, 80 m. N.W. of the capital, 
and Harbin on the Sungari river. The city of Kirin is situated 
at the foot of the Lau-Ye-Ling mountains, on the left bank of 
the Sungari or Girin-ula, there 300 yds. wide, and is served by 
a branch of the Manchurian railway. The situation is one of 
exceptional beauty; but the streets are narrow, irregular and 
indescribably filthy. The western part of the town is built upon 
a swamp and is under water a great part of the year. The 
dockyards are supplied with machinery from Europe and are 
efficient. Tobacco is the principal article of trade, the kind 
grown in the province being greatly prized throughout the 
t'hinese empire under the name of “ Manchu leaf,” Formerly 
ginseng was also an important staple, but the supply from this 
cjuarter of the country has been exhausted. Outside the town 
lies a plain “ thickly covered with open coffins containing the 
dead bodies of Chinese emigrants exposed for identification and 
removal by their friends ; if no claim is made during ten years 
the remains are buried on the spot.’’ Kirin was chosen by the 
emperor Kanghi as a military post during the wars with the 
Eleuths ; and it owes its C'hinesc name of Ch*ucn-ch ang, i,e. 
Naval Yard, to his building there the vessels for the transport 
of his troops. 1'he population was estimated at 300,000 in 1812 ; 
in 1909 it was about 120,000. 

KIRK, SIR JOHN (1832- ), British naturalist and ad- 

ministrator, son of the Rev. Jolin Kirk, was born at Barry, 
near Arbroath, on the 19th of December 1832. He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh for the medical profession, and after 
serving on the civil medical staff throughout the Crimean War, 
was appointed in February 1858 physician and naturalist to 
David Livingstone’s second expedition to Central Africa. He 
was by Livingstone’s side in most of his journcyings during 
the next five yerrs, and was one of the first four white men 
to behold Lake Nyasa (Sept. 16, 1859). He was finally in- 
valided home on the 9th of May 1863. The reputation he 
gained during this expedition led to his appointment in January 
1866 as acting surgeon to the political agency at Zanzibar. In 
1868 he became as.sistant political agent, being raised to the 
rank of consul-general in 1873 and agent in 1880. He retired 
from that post in 1887. The twenty-one years spent by Kirk 
in Zanzibar covered the most critical period of tlie history of 
European intervention in East Africa; and during the greater 
part of that time he was the virtual ruler of the country. With 
Seyyid Bargash, who became sultan in 1870, he had a con- 
trolling influence, and after the failure of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
efforts he succeeded in obtaining (June 5, 1873) the sultan’s 
signature to a treaty abolishing the slave trade in his dominions. 
In 1877 Bargash offered to a British merchant — Sir W. Ma(‘- 
kinnon — a lease of his mainland territories, and he gave Kirk a 
declaration in which he bound himself not to cede territory to 
any other power than Great Britain, a declaration ignored by 
the British povemment. When Germany in 1885 claimed 
districts considered by the sultan to belong to Zanzibar, Kirk 
intervened to prevent Bargash going in person to Berlin to 
protest and induced him to submit to the dismemberment of 
his dominions. In the delicate negotiations which followed 
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Kirk used his powers to checkmate the German desi^s to 
supplant the British in Zanzibar itself; this he did without 
destroying the Arab form of government. He also directed the 
efforts, this time successful, to obtain for Britain a portion of 
the mainland — Bargash in May 1887 granting to Mackinnon a 
lease of territory which led to the foundation of British East 
Africa. Having thus served both Great Britain and Zanzibar, 
Kirk resigned his post (July 1887), retiring from the consular 
service. In 1889-1890 he was a plenipotentiary at the slave 
trade conference in Brussels, and was one of the delegates who 
fixed the tariff duties to be imposed in the Congo basin, In 
1895 'vas sent by the British government on a mission to 
the Niger; and on his i*etum he was appointed a member of the 
Foreign Office committee for constructing the Uganda railway. 
As a naturalist Kirk took high rank, and many species of the 
flora and fauna of Central Africa were made known by him, and 
several hear his name, e.g. the Otogale kirkii (a lemuroid), the 
Madoqm hirkii (a diminutive antelope), the Landolphia kirkii 
and the Clematis kirkii. For his services to geography he 
received in 1882 the patrons’ medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, of which society he became foreign secretary. Kirk 
was created K.C.B. in 1900. He married, in 1867, Miss Helen 
Cooke. 

KIRKBY, JOHN (d. 1290), English ecclesiastic and states- 
man, entered the public service as a clerk of the chancery 
during the reign of Henry III. Under Edward I. he acted as 
keeper of the great seal during the frequent absences of the 
chancellor, Robert Burnell, being referred to as vice-chancellor. 
In 1282 he was employed by the king to make a tour through 
the counties and boroughs for the purpose of collecting money ; 
this and his other services to Edward were well rewarded, and 
although not yet ordained priest he held several valuable 
benefices in the Church. In 1283 he was chosen bishop of 
Rochester, but owing to the opposition of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, John Beckham, he did not press liis claim to this 
see. In 1 286, however, two years after he had become treasurer, 
he was elected bishop of Ely, and he was ordained priest and 
then consecrated by Peckham, He died at Ely on the 2fith of 
March 1290. Kirk by w^as a benefactor to his see, to which he 
left some property in London, including the locality now known 
as Ely Place, where for many years stood the London residence 
of the bishop of Ely. 

Kirliby*s Quest is the name given to a survey of various EnglLsh 
counties which was made under the bishop’s direction probably 
in 1284 and 1285. Tor this see Inquisitions and Assessments relating 
to Feudal Aids^ 1284-14^1^ vol. i. ( 1 ,/mdon, 1899). 

KIRKCALDY (locally pronounced Kerkawdi). a royal, munici- 
pal and police burgh and seaport of Fifeshire, Scotland, Pop. 
(1901), 34,079. It lies on the Firth of Forth, 26m. N. of Edinburgh 
by the North British railway, via the Forth Bridge. Although 
Columba is said to have planted a church here^ the authori- 
tative liistory of the town does not begin for several centuries 
after the era of the saint. In 1240 the church was bestowed by 
David, bishop of St Andrews, on Dunfermline Abbey, and in 
1334 the town with its harbour was granted by David 11 . to the 
same abbey , by which it was conveyed to the bailies and <'ouncil 
in 1450, when Kirkcaldy was created a royal burgh. In the course 
of another century it had become an important commercial 
centre, the salt trade of the district being then the largest in 
Scotland. In 1644, when Charles I. raised it to a free port, it 
owned a hundred vessels, and six years later it was assessed as 
the sixth town in the kingdom. After the Union its shipping 
fell off, Jacobite troubles and the American War of Independence 
accelerating the decline. But its linen manufactures, begun 
early in tlje iSth century, gradually restored prosperity; and 
when other industries had taken root its fortunes advanced 
by leaps and bounds, and there is now no more flourishing com- 
munity in Scotland. The chief topographical feature of the 
burgh is its length, from which it is called the “ lang toun.’’ 
Formerly it consisted of little besides High Street, with closes 
and wynds branching off from it; but now that it has absorbed 
Invertiel, Linktown and Ahbolshall on the west, and Pathhead, 


Sinclairlown and Gallatown on the east, it has reached a 
length of nearly 4 m. Its public buildings include the parish 
church, in the Gothic style, St Biycedale United Free church, 
with a spire 200 ft. high, a town hall, com exchange, public 
libraries, assembly rooms, fever hospital, sheriff court buildings, 
people’s club and institute, high school (1894) — on the site of 
the ancient burgh school (1582) — ^the Beveridge hall and free 
library', and the Adam Smith memorial hall. To the west lies 
Beveridge Park of no acres, including a large sheet of water, 
which was presented to the town in 1892. The harbour has an 
inner and outer division, with wet dock and wharves. Plans 
for its extension were approved in 1903. They include the 
extension of the east pier, the construction of a south pier 800 ft. 
in length, and of a tidal harbour 5 acres in area and a dock of 
4 acres. Besides the manufacture of sheeting, towelling, ticks, 
dowlas and sail-cloth, the principal industries include flax-spin- 
ning, net-niaking, bleaching, dyeing, tanning, brewing, brass and 
iron founding, and there are potteries, flour-mills, engineering 
works, fisheries, and factories for the making of oil-cloth and 
linoleum. In 1847 Michael Nairn conceived the notion of 
utilizing the fibre of cork and oil-paint in such a way as to 
produce a floor-covering more lasting than carpet and yet 
capable of taking a pattern. The result of his experiments was 
oil-cloth, in the manufacture of which Kirkcaldy has kept the 
predominance to which Naim’s enterprise entitled it. Indeed, 
this and the kindred linoleum business (also due to Nairn, who 
in 1877 built the first linoleum factory in Scotland) were for 
niany years the monopoly of Kirkcaldy. There is a large 
direct exp()rt trade with the United States. Among well- 
known natives of the town were Adam Smith, Henry Balnaves 
of Halhill, the Scottish reformer and lord of session m the lime 
of Queen Mary ; George Gillespie, the theologian and a leading 
member of the Westminster Assembly, and his younger brother 
Patrick (1617-1675), a friend of Cromwell and principal of 
Glasgow University; John Ritchie (1778-1870), one of the 
founders of the Scotsman ; General Sir John Oswald (1771-1840), 
who had a command at San Sebastian and Vittoria. Sir Michael 
Scott of Balwearie castle, about ij m. W. of the town, was sent 
with Sir David Wemyss to bring the Maid of Norway to Scotland 
in 1290; Sir Walter Scott was therefore in error in adopting the 
tradition that identified him with the wizard of the same name, 
who died in 1234. Carlyle and Edward Ir\'’ing were teachers 
in the town, where Irving spent seven years, and where he made 
the acquaintance of the lady he afterwards married. Kirkcaldy 
combines with Dysart, Kinghom and Burntisland to return one 
member to parliament. 

KIRKCALDY OF GRANGE, SIR WILLIAM (r. i52o>i573), 
Scottish politician, was the eldest son of Sir James Kirkcaldy 
of Grange (d. 1556), a member of an old Fifeshire family. Sir 
James was lord high treasurer of Scotland from 1537 to 1543 
and was a determined opponent of Cardinal Beaton, for whose 
murder in 1546 he was partly responsible. William Kirk- 
caldy assisted to compass this murder, and when the castle of 
St Andrews surrendered to the French in July 1547 he was sent 
as a prisoner to Normandy, whence he escaped in 1 550. He was 
then employed in France as a secret agent by the advisers of 
Edward VL, being known in the cyphers as Corax; and later 
he served in the French army, where he gained a lasting reputa- 
tion for skill and bravery. The sentence passed on Kirkcaldy 
for his share in Beaton’s murder was removed in 1556, and 
returning to Scotland in 1557 he came quickly to the front; as 
a Protestant he was one of the leaders of the lords of the con- 
gregation in their struggle with the regent, Mary of Lorraine, 
and he assisted tO harass the French troops in Fife. He opposed 
Queen Mary’s marriage with Damley, being associated at this 
time with Murray, and was forced for a short time to seek refuge 
in England. Returning to Scotland, he was accessory to the 
murder of Rizzio, but he had no share in that of Damley ; and 
he was one of the lords who banded themselves together to rescue 
Mary after her marriage with Both well. After the fi^t at 
Carbeny Hill the queen surrendered herself to Kirkcaldy, and 
his generalship was mainly responsible for her defeat at Langside. 
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He seems, howler, to have believed that an arrangement with 
Mary was possible, and coming under the influence of Maitland 
of Liethington, whom in September 1569 he released by a strata- 
gem from his confinement in Edinburgh, he was soon ** vehe- 
mently suspected of his fellows.’’ After the murder of Murray 
Kirkcaldy ranged himself definitely among the friends of the 
imprisoned queen. About this time he forcibly released one of 
his supporters from imprisonment, a step which led to an alter- 
cation with his former friend John Knox, who called him a 
“ murderer and throat-cutter.” Defying the regent Lennox, 
Kirkcaldy began to strengthen the fortifications of Edinburgh 
castle, of which he was governor, and which he held for Mary, 
and early in 1573 he refused to come to an agreement with the 
regent Morton because the terms of peace did not include a 
.section of his friends. After this some English troops arrived 
to help the Scots, and in May 1573 the castle surrendered. 
Strenuous efforts were made to save Kirkcaldy from the vengeance 
of his foes, but they were unavailing; Knox had prophesied that 
he would be hanged, and he was hanged on the 3rd of August 
1573 - 

See Sir James Melville's Memoirs^ edited by T. Thomson (Edin- 
burgh, 1827); J. Grant, Memoirs and Adventures of Sir Kirkaldy 
(Edinburgh, 1849); L. A. Barb^, Kirkcaldy of Grantee (1897); and A. 
i.ang, History of Scotland^ vol. ii. (t9o2). 

KIRKCUDBBlGHT(pron. 7 fcr-/v’w-^n),a royal and police burgh, 
and county town of Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901), 
2386. It is situated at the mouth of the Dec, 6 m. from the sea 
and 30 m. S.W. of Dumfries by the Glasgow & South-Western 
railway, being the terminus of a branch line, llie old form of 
vhe name of the town was Kilcudbrit, from the Gaelic Cil Cudhcrl, 

the chapel of Cuthbert,” the saint’s body having lain here for 
a short time during the seven years that lapsed between its 
exhumation at Lindisfarne and the re-intorment at Chester-le- 
Street. The estuar)’ of the Dee is di\ddcd at its head by tlu' 
peninsula of St Mary's Isle, but though the harbour is the best 
in south-western Scotland, the great distance to which the tide 
retreats impairs its usefulness. Among tb.e public buildings are 
the academy, Johnstone pnb]i(’ school, the county l)uildings, 
town-hull, museum, Mackenzie hall and market cross, the last- 
named standing in front of the old courl-tiouse, which is now 
used as a drill hall and fire-station, No traces remain of the 
Greyfriars’ or P’ranclscan convent founded by Alexander IT., 
nor of the nunnery that was erected in the parish of Kirkcud- 
bright. Tlie i\7-clad ruins of Bomby castle, founded in 1582 
by Sir Thomas Maclellan, ancestor of the barons of Kirkclid- 
briglit, stand at the end of the chief street. The town, which 
witnessed much of the international strife and Border lawless- 
ness, was taken by Edward I. in 1300, It received its royal 
charter in 1455. After the battle of Towton, Henry VI. crossed 
the Solway (August 1461) and landed at Kirkcudbright to join 
Queen Margaret at Linlithgow'. It successfully withstood the 
English siege in 1547 under Sir Thomas Carleton, but after the 
country had been overrun was compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Lord Maxwell, carl ol Morton, as a Roman Catholic, 
mustered his tenants here to act in concert with the Armada; 
but on the approach of King James VI. to Dumfries he took ship 
at Kirkcudbright and was speedily captured. The burgh is one 
of the Dumfries district group of parliamentary burghs. On 
St Mary’s Isle was situated the seat of the earl of Selkirk, at 
whose house Robert Bums gave the famous Selkirk grace : — 

“ Some ha'e meat, and cannu eat, 

And some wad eat tliat want it ; 

But we ha'e meat, and we can eat, 

And sae the Lord be thankit." 

PVgus, lord of Galloway, a celebrated church-builder of the 
1 2th century^ had his principal seat on Palace Isle in a lake c;alled 
after him Loch Fergus, near St Mary’s Isle, where he erected 
the priory de Trayle, in token of his penitence for rebellion against 
David I. The priory was afterwards united as a dependent 
cell to the abbey of Holyrood. Dundrennan Abbey, 4^ m. S.E., 
was, however, his jp’catest achievement. It was a Cistercian 
house, colonized from Rievaulx, and was built in 1140. There 
now remain only the transept and choir, a unique example of j 


the Early Pointed style. Tongueland (or Tungland), 24 m. 
N. by E., has interesting historical associations. It was the site 
of a Premonstratensian abbey built by Pergus, and it was here 
that Queen Mary rested in her flight from the field of Langside 
(May 13, 1568). The well near 'I'ongueland liridgc from which 
I she drank still bears the name of the Queen’s Well. 

! KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE (also known as the Stewartry 
OF Kirkcudbright and East Galloway), a .south-western 
county of Scotland, bounded N. and N.W. by Ayrshire, W. and 
S.W. by Wigtownshire, S. and S.PL by the Irish Sea and Solway 
Firth, and E. and N.E. by Dumfricsshiie. It includes the small 
islands of Hestan and Little Ross, whkdi are utilized as light- 
house stations. !t has an area of 575,565 acres or 899 sq. m. 
The north-western part of the shire is rugged, wild and desolate. 
In this quarter the principal mountains are Merrick (2764 ft.), 
the highest in the soutli of Scotland, and the f^oup of the Riiins 
of Kells, the chief peaks of which are Corscrine (2668), Carlins 
Cairn (2650), Meikle Millyca (2446) and Millfirc (2350). To- 
wards the south-west the chief eminences are I..amachan (2349), 
Larg (2216), and the bold mass of Cairnsmore of Fleet (2331). 
In the south-east the only imposing height is Criffel (1866). In 
the north rises the majestic hill of Cairnsmuir of Carsphairn 
(2612), and close to the Ayrshire border is the Windy Standard 
(2287). The southern section of the shire is mostly level or 
undulating, but characterized by much picturesque s(x*nery. 
The shore is generally bold and rocky, indented by numerous 
estuaries forming natural harbours, whicdi however are of little 
use for commerce owing to the shallowness of the sea. Large 
stretches of sand are exposed in the .Solway at low water and tlie 
rapid flow of tlie tide has often occasioned loss of life. The 
number of ** burns ” and ” waters ” is remarka))le, but their 
length seldom exceeds 7 or 8 m. Among the longer rivers are 
the Cree, which rises in Locb Moan and reaches the sea near 
Creetown after a course of about 30 m., during which it forms 
the boundary, at first of Ayrshire and then of Wigtownshire; the 
Dee or Black Water of Dee (so named from the peat by which 
it is coloured), which rises in Loch Der; and after a course mainly 
S.E. and finally S., enters the sea at St Mary’s Isle below Kirk- 
cudbright, its length being nearly 36 m.; the l ^rr, rising in Loch 
Urr on the Dumfriesshire border, falls into the soa a few miles 
south ol Dalbeattie 27 m. from its source; the Kcm, rising on the 
confines of Ayrshire, flows mainly in u southerly direction and 
joins the Dec at the southern end of Loch Ken after a course of 
24 m. througli lovely scenery ; and the Denigh which, rising on 
the northern flank of the Windy Standard, pursues an extra- 
ordinarily winding course of 20 m. before reaching the Ken. 
The Nith, during the last few miles of its flow, forms the boundar}^ 
with Dumfriesshire, to which county it almost wholly belongs. 
The lochs and mountain tarns are many and well distributed; 
but except Loch Ken, which is about 6 m. long by J m. wide, few 
of them attain noteworthy dimensions. There are several passes 
in the hill regions, but the only well-known glen is Glen Trool, 
not far from the district of Garrick in Ayrshire, the fame of which 
rests partly on the romantic cliaracter of its scenery, which is 
very wild around I^ch Troo), and more especially on its associa- 
tions with Robert Bruc<?. It was here that when most closely 
beset by his enemies, who had tracked him to his fastness by 
sleuth hounds, Bruce with the aid of a few faithful followers won 
a surprise victory over the English in 1307 which proved the 
turning-point of his fortunes. 

Geology , — Silurian and Ordovician rocks arc the most important 
in this county; they are thrown into oft-repeated folds with their 
axes lying in a N.fe.-S.W. direction. Tlie Ordovician rocks are 
graptolitic black shales and grits of Llandeilo and Caradoc age. 
They occupy all the northern part of the county north-west of a 
line which runs some 3 ni. N. of Sew Gallow.iy and just S. of the 
Rinns of Kells. South-east of this line graptolitic Silurian fjhales 
of Llandovery age prevail; they are found around Dairy, Creetown, 
New Galloway, Castle Douglas and Kirlccudbrighl. Overlying the 
Llandovery beds on the south coast are .strips of Wcnlock rocks ; they 
extend from Bridgehouse Bay to Auchinleck and are well exposed in 
Kirkcudbright Bay, and they can be traced farther round the coast 
Ijctween the granite and the younger rocks. Carboniferous rocks 
appear in small faulted tracts, unconformablc on the Silurian, on 
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the shores of the Solway Firth. They are best developed about 
Kirkbean, where they include a basal red breccia followed by con- 

f lomerates, grits and cement stones of Calciferous Sandstone age. 
Irick-red sandstones of Permian age just come within the county on 
the W. side of the Nith at Dumfries. Volcanic necks occur in the 
Permian and basalt dikes penetrate the Silurian at Borgue, Kirk- 
andrews, &c. Most of the highest ground is formed by the masses 
of granite which have been intruded into the Ordovician and Silurian 
rocks; the Crifiel mass lies about Dalbeattie and Bengairn, another 
mass extends east and west between the Cairnsmore of Fleet and Loch 
Ken, another lies N.W. and S.E. between Loch Doon and Loch Dee 
and a small mass forms the Cairnsmore of Carsphaim. Glacial 
deposits occupy much of the low ground ; the ice, having travelled 
in a southerly or south-easterly direction ^as left abundant striae on 
the higher ground to indicate its course. Radiation of the ice streams 
took place from the heights of Merrick, Kells, &c. ; local moraines are 
founa near Carsphaim and in the Deugh and Minnoch valleys. Glacial 
clrumlins of boulder clay lie in the vales of the Dee, Cree and Urr. 

Climate and Agriculture , — ^Thc climate and soil are better fitted 
for grass and green crops than for grain. The annual rainfall 
averages 457 in. The mean temperature for the year is 48“ F.; 
for January 38*5*"; for July 59^ The major part of the land is 
either waste or poor pasture. More than half the holdings con- 
sist of 50 acres and over. Oats is the predominant grain crop, 
the acreage under barley being small and that under wheat 
insignificant. Turnips are successfully cultivated, and potatoes 
are the only other green crop raised on a moderately large scale. 
Sheep-rearing has been pursued with great enterprise. The 
average is considerably in excess of that for Scotland. Black- 
faced and Cheviots are the most common on the high ground, 
and a cross of Leicester with either is also in favour. Cattle- 
breeding is followed with steady success; the black polled 
Galloway is the general breed, but Ayrshires have been introduced 
for dairying, cheese-making occupying much of the farmers* 
attention. Horses are extensively raised, a breed of small-sized 
hardy and spirited animals being specifically known as Gallo- 
ways. Most of the horses are used in agricultural work, but a 
large number are also kept for stock ; Clydesdales are bred to 
some extent. Pig-rearing is an important pursuit, pork being 
supplied to the English markets in considerable quantities. 
During the last quarter of the 19th century the number of pigs 
increased 50 %. Bee-keeping has been followed with special 
care and the honey of the shire is consequently in good repute. 
The proportion of woodland in the county is small. 

Industries , — The shire ranks next to Aberdeen as a granite- 
yielding county and the quarries occupy a large number of hands. 
In some towns and villages there are manufactures of linen, 
woollen and cotton goods ; at various places distilling, brewing, 
tanning and paper-making are carried on, and at Dalbeattie 
there are brick and tile works. There is a little ship-building 
at Kirkcudbright. The Solway fishery is of .small account, but 
salmon fishing is prosecuted at the mouth of certain rivers, the 
Dee fish being notable for their excellence. 

The only railway communication is by the Glasgow & South- 
Western railway running from Dumfries to Castle Douglas, from 
which there is a branch to Kirkcudbright, and the Portpatrick 
and Wigtownshire railway, beginning at Castle Douglas and 
leaving the county at Newton Stewart. These are supplemented 
by coaches between various points, as from New Galloway to 
(Wsphaim, from Dumfries to New Abbey and Dalbeattie, and 
from Auchencaim to Dalbeattie. 

Population and Government , — The population was 39,985 in 
1891 and 39,383 in 1901, when 98 persons spoke Gaelic and 
English. The chief towns are Castle Douglas (pop. in 1901, 
3018), Dalbeattie (3469), Kirkcudbright (2386), Maxwelltown 
(5796) with Creetown (991), and Gatehouse of Fleet (1013). 
The shire returns one member to parliament, and the county 
town (Kirkcudbright) belongs to the Dumfries district group 
of parliamentary burghs, and Maxwelltown is combined with 
Dumfries. The county forms part of the sheriffdom of Dumfries 
and Galloway, and there is a resident sheriff-substitute at 
Kirkcudbright. The county is under school-board jurisdic- 
tion. There is an academy at Kirkcudbright, high schools at 
Dumfries and Newton Stewart, and technical classes at Kirkcud- 
bright, Dalbeattie, Castle Douglas and Dumfries. 


Histo ^. — ^The country west of the Nith was originally peopled 
by a tribe of Celtic Gaels called Novantae, or Atecott Piets, who, 
owing to their geographical position, which prevented any ready 
intermingling with the other Pictish tribes farther north, long 
retained their independence. After Agricola’s invasion in a.d. 79 
the country nominally formed part of the Roman province, 
but the evidence is against there ever having been a prolonged 
effective Roman occupation. After the retreat of the Romans 
the Novantae remained for a time under their own chiefs, but 
in the 7th century accepted the overlordship of Northumbria. 
The Saxons, soon engaged in struggles with the Norsemen, had 
no leisure to look after their tributaries, and early in the 9th 
century the Atecotts made common cause with the Vikings. 
Henceforward they were styled, probably in contempt, GaU- 
gaidhel, or stranger Gaels (f.e. Gaels who fraternized with the 
foreigners), the Welsh equivalent for which, Gallwyddel, gave 
rise to the name of GaUoway (of which Galway is a variant), 
which was applied to their territory and still denotes the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright and the shire of Wigtown. When 
Scotland was consolidated under Kenneth MacAlpine (crowned 
at Scone in 844), Galloway was the only district in the south that 
did not form part of the kingdom ; but in return for the services 
rendered to him at this crisis Kenneth gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Galloway chief, Olaf the White, and also con- 
ferred upon the men of Galloway the privilege of marching in 
the van of the Scottish armies, a right exercised and recognized 
for several centuries. During the next two hundred years the 
country had no rest from Danish and Saxon incursions and 
the continual lawlessness of the Scandinavian rovers. When 
Malcolm Canmore defeated and slew Macbeth in 1057 he married 
the dead king’s widow Ingibiorg, a Pictish princess, an event 
which marked the beginning of the decay of Norse influence. 
The Galloway chiefs hesitated for a time whether to throw in 
their lot with the Northumbrians or with Malcolm ; but language, 
race and the situation of their country at length induced them 
to become lieges of the Scottish king. By the close of the nth 
century the boundary between England and Scotland wa.«! 
roughly delimited on existing lines. The feudal system ulti- 
mately destroyed the power of the Galloway chiefs, who resisted 
the innovation to the last. Several of the lords or kings ** of 
Galloway, a line said to have been founded by Fergus, the 
greatest of them all, asserted in vain their independence of the 
Scottish crown; and in 1234 the line become extinct in the male 
branch on the death of Fergus’s great-grandson Alan. One of 
Alan’s daughters, Dervorguila, had married John dc Baliol 
(father of the John de Baliol who was king of Scotland from 1292 
until his abdication in 1296), and the people, out of affection for 
Alan’s daughter, w’ere lukewarm in support of Robert Bruce, In 
1308 the district was cleared of the English and brought under 
allegiance to the king, when the lordship of Galloway was given 
to Edward Bruce. Later in the 14th century Galloway espoused 
the cause of Edward Baliol, who surrendered several counties, 
including Kirkcudbright, to Edward III. In 1372 Archibald 
the Grim, a natural son of Sir James Douglas “ the Good,” 
became Ixird of Galloway and received in perpetual fee the 
Crown lands between the Nith and Crcc. He appomted a steward 
to collect his revenues and administer justice, and there tlius 
arose the designation of the Steivartry of Kirkcudbright . The 
high-handed rule of the Douglases created general discontent, and 
when their treason became apparent their territo^ was overrun 
by the king’s men in 1455; Douglas was attainted, and his 
honours and estates were forfeited. In that year the great 
stronghold of the Thrieve, the most important fortress in Gallo- 
way, which Archibald the Grim had built on the Dee immediately 
to the west of the modem town of Castle Douglas, was reduced 
and converted into a royal keep. (It was dismantled in 1640 
by order of the Estates in consequence of the hostility of its 
keeper. Lord Nithsdale, to the Covenant.) The famous cannon 
Mons Meg, now in Edinburgh Castle, is said, apparently on 
insufficient evidence, to have been constructed in order to aid 
James III. in this siege. As the Douglases went down the 
Maxwells rose, and the debateable land on the south-east of 
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Dumfriesshire was for generations the scene of strife and raid, 
not only between the two nations but also among the leading 
families, of whom the Maxwells, Johnstones and Armstrongs 
were always conspicuous. After the battle of Solway Moss 
(1543) the shires of Kirkcudbright and Dumfries fell under 
English rule for a short period. The treaty of Norham 
(March 24, 1550) established a truce between the nations for ten 
years; and in 1552, the Wardens of the Marches consenting, the 
debateable land ceased to be matter for debate, the parish of 
Canonbic being annexed to Dumfriesshire, that of Kirkandrews 
to Cumberland. Though at the Reformation the Stewartry 
became fervent in its Protestantism, it was to Galloway , through 
the influence of the great landowners and the attachment of 
the people to them, that Mary owed her warmest adherents, and 
it was from the coast of Kirkcudbright that she made her luckless 
voyage to England. Even when the crowns were united in 1603 
turbulence continued; for trouble arose over the attempt to 
establish episcopacy, and nowhere were the Covenanters more 
cruelly persecuted than in Galloway. After the union things 
mended slowly but surely, curious evidence of growing com- 
mercial prosperity being the enormous extent to which smuggling 
was carried on. No coast could serve the ** free traders ” better 
than the shores of Kirkcudbright, and the contraband trade 
flourished till the 19th century. The Jacobjte risings of 1715 
and 1745 elicited small sympathy from the inhabitants of the 
shire. 

See Sir Herbert Maxwell, History of Dumfries and Galloway 
(Edinburgh, 1896) ; Rev. Andrew Symson, A Large Description of 
Galloway new ed., 1823) ; Thomas Murray, The Literary History 

of Galloway (1822); Rev. William Mackenzie, History of Galloway 
(1841); P. H, McKerlie, History of the Lands and their Owners in 
Galloway (Edinburgh, 1870-1879); Galloway Ancient and Modern 
(Edinburgh, 1891); J. A. H. Murray, Dialect of the Southern Counties 
of Scotland (London, 1873). 

KIRKE9 PERCY {c, 1*646-1691), Engli.sh soldier, was the son of 
George Kirke, a court oflicial to Charles I. and Charles II. In 
1666 he obtained his first commission in the Lord AdmiraFs 
regiment, and subsequently served in the Blues, He was with 
Monmouth at Maestricht (1673), and was present during two 
campaigns with Turenne on the Rhine. In 1680 he became 
lieutenant-colonel, and soon afterwards colonel of one of the 
Tangier regiments (afterwards the King’s Own Royal Lancaster 
Regt.). In 1682 Kirke became governor of Tangier, and colonel 
of the old Tangier regiment (afterwards the Queen’s Royal West 
Surrey). He distinguished himself very greatly as governor, 
though he gave offence by the roughness of his manners and the 
wildness of his life. On the evacuation of Tangier “ Kirke’s 
I>ambs ” (so called from their badge) returned to England, and 
a year later their colonel served as a brigadier in Fayersham’s 
army. After Sedgemoor the rebels were treated with great 
severity; but the charges so often brought against the ** Lambs ” 
are now known to be exaggerated, though the regiment shared 
to the full in the ruthless hunting clown of the fugitives. It is 
often stated that it formed Jeffreys’s escort in the Bloody 
Assize,” but this is erroneous. Brigadier Kirke took a notable 
part in the Revolution three years later, and William III. 
promoted him. He commanded at the relief of Derry, and 
made his last campaign in Flanders in 1691. He died, a lieu- 
tenant-general, at Brussels in October of that year. His eldest 
son, Lieut. -General Percy Kirke (1684-1741), was also colonel 
of the ” Lambs.” 

KIRKEE, or Kirki, a town and military cantonment of 
British India in Poona district, Bombay, 4 m. N.W. of Poona 
city. Pop. (1901), 10,797. It is the principal artilleiy station in 
the Bombay presidency, and has a large ammunition factory. 
It was the scene of a victory over Baji Rao, the last peshwa, 
in 1817. 

KIRKINTILLOCH, a municipal and police burgh of Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901), 10,680, It is situated 8 m. N.E. of 
Gla.sgow, by the North British railway, a portion of the parish 
extending into Lanarkshire. It lies on the Forth & Clyde canal, 
and the Kelvin— from which Lord Kelvin, the distinguished 
scientist, took the title of his barony— flows past the town. 
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wheiMt receives from the north the Glazert and from the south 
the L^gie, commemort^ted by David Gray. The Wall of 
through the site of the town, the Gaelic name of 
wmch (Cai^ a fort, not Kirk^ a church) means ” the fort at the 
town became a burgh of barony under 
the Corny ns in Tj 70. The cruciform parish church with crow- 
stepped gables dk^es from 1644, The public buildings include 
the town hall, with ^ clock tower, the temperance hall, a con- 
valescent home, the 1tiM>r)mhill home for incurables (largely due 
to Miss Beatrice Clugsto^ whom a memorial was erected in 
1891), and the Westermairn asylum. In 1898 the burgh acquired 
as a private park the Peel, ccAtaining traces of the Roman Wall, 
a fort, and the foundation ol Comyn’s Castle. The leading 
industries are chemical manufactiires, iron-founding, muslin- 
weaving, coal mining and timber saw^g. Lenzie, a suburb, a 
mile to the south of the old town, contain^ the imposing towered 
edifice in the Elizabethan style which houses the Barony asylum. 
David Gray, the poet, was born at Merkland, near by, and is 
buried in Kirkintilloch churchyard, where a monument was 
erected to his memory in 1865. 

KIRK-KILISSEH (Kirk-Kii.isse or Kirk-Kii.xssta), a town 
of European Turkey, in the vilayet of Adrianople, 35 m. E. of 
Adrianople. Pop. (1905), about 16,000, of whom about half are 
Greeks, and the remainder Bulgarians, Turks and Jews. Kirk- 
Kilisseh is built near the headwaters of several small tributaries 
of the river Ergene, and on the western slope of the Istranja 
Dagh. It owes its chief importance to its po.sition at the southern 
outlet of the Fakhi defile over these mountains, through which 
passes the shortest road from Shumla to Constantinople. The 
name Kirk-Kilisseh signifies ” four churches,” and the town 
possesses many mosques and Greek churches. It has an im- 
portant trade with Constantinople in butter and cheese, and also 
exports wine, brandy, cereals and tobacco. 

KIRKSVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Adair county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., about j'29 m, N. by W, of Jefferson City. 
Pop. (1900), 5966, of whom 112 were foreign-born and 291 were 
negroes. It is served by the Wabash and the Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City railways. It lies on a rolling prairie at an eleva- 
tion of 975 ft. above the sea. It is the seat of the First District 
Missouri State Normal School (1870); of the American School of 
Osteopathy (opened 1892) ; and of the related A. T. Still 
Infirmary (incorporated 1895), named in honour of its founder, 
Andrew Taylor Still (b. 1820), the originator of osteopathic^ 
treatment, who settled here in 1875. In 1908 the School of 
Osteopathy had 18 instructors and 398 students. Grain and 
fruit are grown in large quantities, and much coal is mined in 
the vicinity of Kirksville. Its manufactures arc shoes, bricks, 
lumber, ice, agricultural implements, wagons and handles. 
Kirksville was laid out in 1842, and was named in honour of 
Jesse Kirk. It was incorporated as a town in 1857 and 
chartered as a city of the third class in 1892. In April 1899 a 
cyclone caused serious damage to the city. 

KIRKWALL (Norse, Kirkjuvagr, ” church bay ”), a royal, 
municipal and police burgh, seaport and capital of the Orkney 
Islands, county of Orkney, Scotland. Pop, (1901), 3711. It is 
situated at the head of a bay of the same name on the east of 
the island of Pomona, or Mainland, 247 m. N. of Leith and 54 m. 
N. of Wick by steamer. Much of the city is quaint-looking and 
old-fashioned, its main street (nearly i m. long) being in parts 
so narrow that two vehicle.s cannot pass each other. The more 
modern quarters are built with great regularity and the suburbs 
contain several substantial villas surrounded by gardens. Kirk- 
wall has very few manufactures. The linen trade introduced 
in the middle of the 18th century is extinct, and a like fate has 
overtaken the kelp and straw-plaiting industries. Distilling 
however prospers, and the town is important not only as regards 
its shipping and the deep-sea fishery, but also as a distributing 
centre for the islands and the seat of the superior law courts. 
The port has two piers. Kirkwall received its first charter from 
James III. in i486, but the provisions of this instrument being 
disregarded by such men as Robert (d. 1592) and Patrick Stewart 
(d. 1614), ist and 2nd carls of Orkney, and others, the Scottish 
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parliament pas*^ an act in 1670 confirming the c^ter 
by Charles II. in 1661, The prime object of interest is the 
cath^ral of St Magnus^ a stately cruciform red sandst^*^® struc- 
ture in the severest Norman, with touclm of Got^* 
founded by Jarl Rognvald (Earl Ronald) in 1137'^ m^oiy of 
his uncle Jarl Magnus who was assassinated i* island of 
EgiJshay in 1x15, afterwards canonized p*d 'adopted as the 
patron saint of the Orkneys. The remain^ St Magnus were 
ultimately interred in the cathedral. TV <^hurch is 234 ft. long 
from east to west and 56 ft. broad, 71 .'t high from floor to roof, 
and 133 ft. to the top of the preseni •pire— the transepts being 
the oldest portion. The choir lengthened and the beautiful 
eastern rose window added by J^fshop Stewart in i5ii> and the 
porch and the western end o)‘rhe nave were finished in 1540 by 
Bishop Robert Reid. Saving that the upper half of the original 
spire was struck by l^htning in 1671, and not rebuilt, the cathe- 
dral is complete at all points, but it underwent extensive repairs 
in the 19th century. The disproportionate height and narrow- 
ness of the building lend it a certain distinction which otherwise 
it would have lacked. The sandstone has not resisted the effects 
of weather, and much of the external decorative work has 
perislied. The choir is used as the parish church. The skellat, 
or fire-bell, is not rung now. The church of St Olaf, from which 
the town took its name, was burned down by the English in 
1502; and of the church erected on its site by Bishop Reid — the 
greatest building the Orkneys ever had — little more than the 
merest fragment survives. Nothing remains of the old castle, 
a fortress of remarkable strength founded liy Sir Henry Sinclair 
(d, 1400), earl and prince of Orkney and ist earl of Caithness, 
its last vestiges having been demolished in 1865 to provide better 
access to the harbour ; and the earthwork to the cast of the town 
thrown up by the Cromwellkms has been converted into a battery 
of the Orkney Artilleiy Volunteers. Adjoining the cathedral 
are the ruins of the bishop’s palace, in which King Haco died 
after his defeat at Largs in 1263. The round tower, which still 
stands, was added in 15^50 by Bishop Reid. It is known as the 
Mass Tower and contains a niche in which is a small effigy 
believed to represent the founder, who also endowed the grammar 
school wliich i“ still in existence. To the east of the remains of 
the bishop’s palace are the ruins of the carl’s palace, a structure 
in the Scottish Baronial style, built about 1600 for Patrick 
Stewart, 2nd earl of Orkney, and on his forfeiture given to the 
bishops for a residence. Tankerness House is a characteristic 
example of the mansion of an Orkney laird of the olden time. 
Other public buildings include the municipal buildings, the 
sheriff court and county buildings, Balfour hospital, and the 
fe\»er hospital. There is daily communication with Scrabster 
pier (Thurso), via Scapa pier, on the southern side of the waist 
of Pomona, about m. to the S. of Kirkwall; and steamers sail 
at regular intervals from the harbour to Wick, Aberdeen and 
Leith. Good roads place the capital in touch with most places 
in the island and a coach runs twice a day to Slromness. Kirk- 
wall belongs to the Wick district group of parliamentary burghs, 
the others being Cromarty, Dingwall, Dornoch and Tain. 

lURRlEMUm, a police burgh of Forfarshire, Scotland, Pop. 
(1901), 4096. It is situated on a height above the glen tlirough 
which the Gairie flows, 6J m. N.W. of Forfar by a branch line of 
the Caledonian railway of w-hich it is the terminus. There are 
libraries, a public hall and a park. The staple industry is linen- 
weaving. The hand loom lingered longer here than in any other 
place in Scotland and is not yet wholly extinct. The Rev. Dr 
Alexander Whyte (b. 1837) and J- M!* Barrie (b. i860) are natives, 
the latter having made the town famous under the name of 
“ Thrums.’^ The original Seces.sion church — the kirk of the Auld 
Lichts — was founded in 1806 and rebuilt in 1893. Kinnordy, 

I J m. N.W., was the birthplace of Sir Charles Lyell the geologist; 
and Cortachy castle, a fine mansion in the Scottish Baronial 
style, about 4 m. N ., is the seat of the earl of Airlie. 

KIR8CH, or Kirschenwasser, a potable spirit distilled from 
cherries. Kirsch is manufactured chiefly in the Black Forest 
in Germany, and in the Vosges and Jura districts in France. 
Generally the raw material consists of the wild cherry known as 
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Cerasus avium. The cherries are subjected to natural fermenia- 
tien and subsequent distillation. Occasionally a certain quantity 
of sugar and water are added to the cherries after crushing, and 
the mass so obtained is filtered or pressed prior to fermentation. 
The spirit is usually “run’’ at a .strength of about 50% of 
absolute alcohol. Compared with brandy or whisky the charac- 
teristic features of kirsch are («) that it contains relatively 
large quantities of higher alcohols and compound ethers, and 
(b) the presence in this spirit of small quantities of hydrocyanic 
acid, partly as such and partly in combination as benzaldehyde- 
cyanhydrine, to which the distinctive flavour of kirsch is largely 
due. 

K1R-8HBHBR, the chief town of a sanjak of the same name 
in the Angora vilayet of Asia Minor, rituated on a tributary of 
the Kizil Irmak (Hdys), on the Angora-Kaisarieh road. It is on 
the line of the projected railway from Angora to Kaisarieh. The 
town gives its name to the excellent carpets made in the vicinity. 
On the outskirts there is a hot chalybeate spring. Population 
about 9000 (700 Christians, mostly Armenians^. Kir-sbeher 
represents the ancient Mocissus, a small town which became im- 
portant in the Byzantine period : it was enlarged by the emperor 
Justinian, who re-named it Justinianopolis, and made it the 
capital of a large division of Cappadocia, a position it still 
retains. 

KIRWAN, RICHARD (T733-1812), Irish scientist, was born at 
Cloughballymorc, Co. Galway, in 1733. of his early life 

was spent abroad, and in 1754 he entered the Jesuit novitiate 
either at St Omer or at Hesdin, but returned to Ireland in the 
following year, when he succeeded to the family estates through 
the death of his brother in a duel. In 1766, having conformed 
to the established religion two years previously, he was c.alled 
to the Irish bar, but in 1768 abandoned practice in favour of 
scientific pursuits. During the next nineteen years he resided 
chiefly in London, enjoying the society of the scientific men 
living there, and corresponding with many savants on the conti- 
nent of Europe, as his wide knowledge of languages enabled him 
to do with ease. His experiments on the specific gravities and 
attractive powers of various saline substances formed a sub- 
stantial contribution to the methods of analytical chemi.strj^ 
and in 1782 gained him the Copley medal from the Royal 
Society, of which he was elected a fellow in 1780; and in 1784 he 
was engaged in a controversy with Cavendish in regard to the 
latter’s experiments on air. In 1787 he removed to Dublin, 
where four years later he became president of the Royal Irish 
Academy. To its proceedings he contributed some thirty-eight 
memoirs, dealing with meteorology, pure and applied chemistry, 
geology, magnetism, philology, &c. One of these, on the primi- 
tive state of the globe and its subsequent (jatastrophe, involved 
him in a lively dispute with tlie upholders of the Huttonian 
theory. His geological work was marred by an implicit belief 
in the universal deluge, and through finding fossils associated 
with the trap rocks near Portrush he maintained basalt was of 
aqueous origin. He was one of the last supporters in England 
of the phlogistic hypothesis, for which he contended in his 
Essay on Phlogiston and the Constitution of Acids (1787), identi- 
fying phlogiston with hydrogen. This work, translated by 
Madame Lavoisier, was published in French with crititml notes 
by Lavoisier and some of his associates; Kirwan attempted to 
refute their arguments, but they proved too strong for him, and 
he acknowledged himself a convert in 1791. His other books 
included Elements of Mineralogy (1784), which was the first 
systematic work on that subject in the English language, and 
which long remained standard ; An Estimate of the Temperature 
of Different Latitudes (1787); Essay of the Analysis of Mineral 
Waters (1799), Geological Essays (1799)* In Ws later 
years he turned to philosophical questions, producing a paper 
on human liberty in 1798, a treatise on logic in 1807, and a 
volume of metaphysical essays in 1811, none of any worth. 
Various stories are told of his eccentricities as well as of his 
conversational powers. He died in Dublin in June x8i2. 

K1SFALUDY» KAROLY [Charles] (1788-1830), Hungarian 
author, was bom at Tite, near Raab, on the 6th of February 
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1788. His birth cost his mother her life and himself his father’s 
undying hatred. He entered the army as a cadet in 1804; ^aw 
active service in Italy, Servia and il^varia (1805*1809), espe- 
cially distinguishing hiinself at the battle of Leoben (May 25, 
1809), and returned to his quarters at Pest with the rank of first 
lieutenant. It was during the war that he composed his first 
poems, f.g. the tragedy Gyilkas (“ The Murder,” 1808), and 
numerous martial songs for the encour^ement of his comrades. 
It was now, too, that he fell hopelessly in love with the beautiful 
Katelin Heppler, the daughter of a wealthy tobaa^o merchant. 
Tiring of the monotony of a soldier’s life, yet unwilling to sacri- 
fice his liberty to follow commerce or enter the civil service, 
Kisfaludy, contrary to his father’s wishes, now threw up his 
commission and made his home at the house of a married sister 
at Vdrrdck, where he could follow his inclinations. In 1812 he 
studied painting at the Vienna academy and supported himself 
precariously by his brush and pencil, till the theatre at Vienna 
pioved a still stronger attraction. In 1812 he wrote the tragedy 
Kldra Zdeh, and in 1815 went to Italy to study art more 
thoroughly. But he was back again within six months, 
and for the next three years flitted from place to place, living 
on the charity of his friends, lodging in hovels and dashing off 
scores of daubs which rarely found a market. The united 
and repeated petitions of the whole Kisfaludy family failed to 
bring about a reconciliation between the elder Kisfaludy 
and his prodigal son. It was the success of his drama Ilka, 
written for the Feh6rvAr dramatic society, that first made him 
famous and prosperous. Tlie play was greeted with enthusiasm 
both at FehirvAr and Buda (1819). Subsequent plays, The 
Voivode Stiher and The Petitioners (the first original Magyar 
dramas), were equally successful. Kisfaludy’s fame began to 
spread. He had found his true vocation as the creator of 
the Hungarian drama. In May 1820 he wrote three new plays 
for the dramatic society (he could always turn out a five-^act 
drama in four days) which still further increased his reputa- 
tion. From 1820 onwards, under the influence of the great 
critic Kazinezy, he learnt to polish and refine his style, while his 
friend and adviser Gydrgy Goal (who translated some of his 
dramas for the Vienna stage) introduced him to the works of 
Shakespeare and Goethe. By this time Kisfaludy had evolved 
a literary theory of his own which inclined towards romanticism ; 
and in collaboration with his elder brother Alexander (see below) 
he founded the periodicali4«ft>ra(i822), which he edited to the day 
of his death. The Aurora was a notable phenomenon in Magyar 
literature. It attracted towards it many of the rising young 
authors of the day (including Vdrosmarty, Bajza and Czuczor) 
and speedily became the oracle of the romanticists. Kisfaludy’s 
material position had now greatly improved, but he could not 
shake off his old recklessness and generosity, and he was never 
able to pay a tithe of his debts. The publication of Aurora so 
engrossed his lime that practically he abandoned the stage. But 
he contributed to Aurora ballads, epigrams, short epic pieces, 
and, best of all, his comic stories. Kisfaludy was in fact the 
founder of the school of Magyar humorists and his comic types 
amuse and delight to this day. When the folk-tale became 
popular in Europe, Kisfaludy set to work upon folk-tales also 
and produced (1828) some of the masterpieces of that genre. He 
died on the 2rst of November 1830. Six years later the great 
literary society of Hungary, the Kisialudy Tdrsasdg, was founded 
to commemorate his genius. Apart from his own works it is 
the supreme merit of Kisfaludy to have revived and nationalized 
the Magyar literature, giving it a range and scope undreamed of 
before his time. 

The first edition of Kisfaludy 's works, in xo volumes, appeared 

Huda in 1831 , shortly after his death, but the 7th edition (Budapest 
1893) is the best and fullest. See Ferenc Toldy, Lives of the Magyar 
Poets (Hung.) (Budapest, 1870); Zsolt Bedthy, The Father of Hun- 
garian Comedy (Budapest, 1882) ; TamAs Szana, The Two Kisfaludys 
(Hung.) (Budapest, 1876). Kisfaludy 's struggle.s and adventures 
are also most vividly described in J6kai’s novel, Bppur si muove 
(Hung.). 

SXndor [Alexandbr] Kisfaludy (1772-1844), Hungarian 
poet, elder brother of the preceding, was bom at Zala on the 27th 


of September 1772, educated at Raab, and graduated in philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence at Pressburg. He early fell under the 
influence of Schiller and Kleist, and devoted himself to the resus- 
citation of the almost extinct Hungarian literature. Disgusted 
with his profession, the law, he entered the Life Guards (1793) 
and plunged into the gay life of Vienna, cultivating literature, 
learning French, German and Italian, painting, sketching, 
assiduously frequenting the theatre, and consorting on equal 
terms with all the literary celebrities of the Austrian capital. 
Jn 1796 he was transferred to the arniy in Italy for being con- 
cerned with some of his brother officers of the Vienna garrison 
in certain irregularities. When Milan was captured by Napoleon 
Kisfaludy was sent a prisoner of war to Vaucluse, where he 
studied Petrarch with enthusiasm and fell violently in love witli 
Caroline D’Esclapon, a kindred spirit to whom he addressed 
his melancholy Hitnfy Lays, the first part of the subsequently 
famous sonnets. On returning to Austria he served with some 
distinction in the campaigns of 1798 and 1799 on the Rhine and 
in Switzerland; but tiring of a military life and disgusted at the 
slowness of his promotion, he quitted the army in September 
1799, and married his old loveR6zd Szegedy at the beginning 
of 1800. The first five liappy years of their life were passed at 
K 4 m in Vas county, but in 1805 they removed to Siimeg where 
Kisfaludy gave himself up entirely to literature. 

At the beginning of the 19th century he had published a 
volume of erotics which made him faniou.s, and his reputation 
was still further increased by his Pegek or 'J ales. During the 
troublous times of 1809, when the gentry of Zala county founded 
a confederation, the palatine appointed Kisfaludy one of his 
adjutants. Subsequently, by command, he wrote an account of 
the movement for presentation to King Francis, which was com- 
mitted to the secret archives, and Kisfaludy was forbidden to 
communicate its contents. Jn 1820 the Murezebdnya Institute 
crowned his Tales and the palatine presented him with a prize 
of 400 florins in the hall of the Pest county council. In 1822 
he started the Aurora with his younger brother ICdroly (see 
above). When the academy was founded in 1830 Kisfaludy 
was the first county member elected to it. In 1835 he resigned 
because he was obliged to share the honour of winning the 
academy’s grand prize with Vbriisrnarty. After the death of 
his first wife (1832) he married a second time, but by neither of 
his wives had he any child. The remainder of his days were 
spent in his Tusculum among the vineyards of Sumeg and 
Somla. He died on the 28th of October 1844. Alexander 
Kisfaludy stands alone among the rising literary .schools of 
his day. He was not even influenced by his friend the great 
critic Kazinezy, who gave the tone to the young classical 
writers of his day. Kisfaludy’s art was sclf-taughl, solitary 
and absolutely independent. If he imitated any one it was 
Petrarch ; indeed his famous llimfy szerclmei (“ The J.oves 
of Himfy ”), as his collected sonnets are called, have won 
for him the title of “ The Hungarian Petrarch.” But 
the passion of Kisfaludy is far more sincere and real tlian 
ever Petrarch’s was, and he completely Magyarized everything 
he borrowed. After finishing the sonnets Kisfaludy devoted 
himself to more objective writing, as in the incomparable Regek, 
which reproduce the scenery and the history of the delightful 
counties which surround Lake Balaton. He also contributed 
numerous tales and other pieces to Aurora. Far less successful 
were his plays, of which Hunyddi Janos (iSiCi), by far the longest 
drama in the Hungarian language, need alone be mentioned. 

The best critical edition of SAndor Kisfuludy's works is the fourth 
complete edition, by David Angyal, in ei^ht volumes (Budapest, 
1893). See TamAs Szana, The 7 wo Kisfaludys (Hung.) (Budap^t, 
1876); Imre SAndor, The Influence of the Italian on the Hungarian 
Literature (Hung.) (Budapest, 1878); KAImAn Siimegi, Kisfaludy 
and his Tales (Hung.) (Budapest, 1877). ^ (R. N. B.) 

K1SH» or Kais (the first form is Persian and the second 
Arabic), an island in the Persian Gulf. It is mentioned in the 
1 2th century as being the residence of an Arab pirate from Oman, 
who exacted a tribute from the pearl fisheries of the gulf and had 
the title of ” King of the Sea,” and it rose to importance in the 
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13th centuiy with the fall of Siraf as a transit station of the 
trade between India and the West. In the 14th centuiy it was 
supplanted by Hormuz and lapsed into its former insignificance. 
The island is nearly 10 m. long and 5 m. broad^ and contains 
a number of small villages, the largest, Mashi, with about 100 
iiouses, being situated on its north-eastern corner in 26" 34' N. 
and 54'' 2 £. The highest part of the island has an elevation of 
120 ft. The inhabitants are Arabs, and nearly all pearl fishers, 
possessing many boats, which they take to the pearl banks on 
the Arabian coast. The water supply is scanty and there is 
little vegetation, but sufficient for sustaining some flocks of 
sheep and goats and some cattle. Near the centre of the north 
coast are the ruins of the old city, now known as Harira, with 
remains of a mosque, with octagonal columns, masonry, water- 
cisterns (two 150 ft. long, 40 ft. broad, 24 ft. deep) and a fine 
underground canal, or aqueduct, half a mile long and cut in the 
solid rock 20 ft. below the surface. Fragments of glazed tiles 
and brown and blue pottery, of thin white and blue Chinese 
porcelain, of green celadon (some with white scroll-work or 
figures in relief), glass beads, bangles, &c., are abundant. Kish 
is the Kataia of Arrian; Chisi and Quis of Marco Polo; Quixi, 
Queis, Caez, Cais, &c., of Portuguese writers; and Khenn, or 
Kenn, of English. 

KISHANOARH, a native state of India, in the Rajputana 
agency. Area, 858 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 90,970, showing a decrease 
of 27 % in the decade, due to the famine of 1899-1900; 
estimated revenue, £34,000; there is no tribute. The state was 
founded in the reign of the emperor Akbar, by a younger son 
of the raja of Jodhpur. In 1818 Kishangarh first came into 
direct relations with the British government, by entering into a 
treaty, together with the other Rajput states, for the suppression 
of the Pindari marauders by whom the country was at that time 
overrun. The chief, whose title is maharaja, is a Rajput of the 
Rathor clan. Maharaja Madan Singh ascended the throne in 1900 
at the age of sixteen, and attended the Delhi Durbar of 1903 as a 
cadet in the Imperial Cadet Corps. The administration, under 
the diwatij is highly spoken of. Irrigation from tanks and wells 
has been extended ; factories for ginning and pressing cotton have 
been started ; and the social reform movement, for discouraging 
excessive expenditure on marriages, has been very successful. 
The state is traversed by the Rajputana railway. The town of 
Kishangarh is 18 m. N.W. of Ajmere by rail. Pop. (1901), 
12,663. It is the residence of many Jain merchants. 

KISHINEV {Kishlanow of the Moldavians), a townof south-we.st 
Russia, capital of the government of Bessarabia, situated on the 
right bank of the Byk, a tributary of the Dniester, and on the 
railway between Odessa and Jassy in Rumania, 120 m. W.N.W. 
from the former. At the beginning of the 19th century it was 
but a poor village, and in 1812 when it was acejuired by Russia 
from Moldavia it had only 7000 inhabitants; twenty years later 
its population numbered 35,000, while in 1862 it had with its 
suburbs 92,000 inhabitants, and in 1900 125,787, composed of 
the most varied nationalities — Moldavians, Walachians, Rus- 
sians, Jews (43 %), Bulgarians, Tatars, Germans and Gypsies. 
A massacre (pogrom) of the Jews was perpetrated here in 1903. 
'I'he town consists of two parts — the old or lower town, on the 
banks of the Byk, and the new or upper town, situated on high 
crags, 450 to 500 ft. above the river. The wide sul)urbs are 
remarkable for their gardens, which produce great quantities of 
fruits (especially plums, which are dried and exported), tobacco, 
mulberry leaves for silkworms, and wine. The buildings of the 
town are sombre, shabby and low, but built of stone; and the 
streets, though wide and shaded by acacias, are mostly unpaved. 
Kishinev is the seat of the archbishop of Bessarabia, and has a 
cathedral, an ecclesiastical seminary with 800 students, a college, 
and a gardening school, a museum, a public library, a botanic 
garden, and a sanatorium with sulphur springs. The towm is 
adorned with statues of Tsar Alexander II. (1886) and the poet 
Pushkin (1885). There are tallow-melting houses, steam flour- 
mills, candle and soap works, distilleries and tobacco factories. 
The trade is very active and increasing, Kishinev being a centre 
for the Bessarabian trade in grain, wine, tobacco, tallow, wool 


and skins, exported to Austria and to Odessa. The town played 
an important part in the war between Russia and Turkey in 
1877-78, as the chief centre of the Russian invasion, 

KISHM (also Arab. Jazlrat uMawUah, Pers. Jazarih i dardz, 
ue. Long Island), an island at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
separated from the Persian mainland by the Khor-i-Jedari, a 
strait which at its narrowest point is less than 2 m. broad. 
On British Admiralty charts it figures as “ Clarence Strait,'' 
the name given to it by British surveyors in 1828 in honour of 
the duke of Clarence (William IV.). The island is 70 m. long, 
its main axis running E.N.E. by W.S.W. Its greatest breadth 
is 22 m. and the mean breadth about 7 m. A range of hills 
from 300 to 600 ft. high, with strongly marked escarpments, 
runs nearly parallel to the southern coast; they are largely 
composed, like those of Hormuz and the neighbouring mainland, 
of rock salt, which is regularly quarried in several places, 
principally at Nimakdan (i.e. salt-cellar) and Salakh on the 
south coast, and forms one of the chief products of the island, 
finding its way to Muscat, India and Zanzibar. In the centre of 
the island some hills, consisting of sandstone and marl, rise to an 
elevation of 1300 ft. In its general aspect the island is parched 
and barren-looking, like the south of Persia, but it contains 
fertile portions, which produce grain, dates, grapes, melons, &c. 
Traces of naphtha were observed near Salakh, but extensive 
boring operations in 1892 did not lead to any result. The 
town of Kishm (pop. 5000) is on the eastern extremity of the 
island. The famous navigator, William Baffin, was killed here 
in January 1622 by a shot from the Portuguese castle close by, 
which a British force was then besieging. Lafit (Laft, Leit), 
the next place in importance (reduced by a British fleet in 1809), 
is situated about midway on the northern coast in the most 
fertile part of the island. There are also many flourishing 
villages. At Basidu or Bassadore (correct name Baba Sa*idu), 
on the western extremity of the island, the British government 
maintained until 1879 a sanatorium for the crews of their 
gunboats in the gulf, with barracks for a company of sepoys 
belonging to the marine battalion at Bombay, workshops, 
hospital, &c. The village is still British property, but its 
occupant.s are reduced to a couple of men in charge of a coal 
d 4 p 6 t, a provision store and about 90 villagers. In December 
1896 a terrible earthquake destroyed about four-fifths of the 
houses on the island and over xooo persons lost their lives. 
The total population is generally estimated at about 15,000 
to 20,000, but the German Admiralty's Segdhandbuch fur den 
Persischen Golf for 1907 has 40,000. 

Kishm is the ancient Oaractoy or Uorochtay a name said to 
have survived until recently in a village called Brokt, or Brokht. 
It was also called the island of the Beni Kavan, from an Arab 
tribe of that name which came from Oman. (A. H.-S.) 

KISKUNFfiLEGYHAZA, a town of Hungary, in the county 
of Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun, 80 m. S.S.E. of Budapest by rail. 
Pop. (1900), 33,242. Among the principal buildings are a fine 
town-hall, a Roman Catholic gymnasium and a modem large 
parish church. The surrounding country is covered with 
vineyards, fruit gardens, and tobacco and corn fields. The 
town itself, which is an important railway junction, is chiefly 
noted for its great cattle-market. Numerous Roman urns and 
other ancient relics have been dug up in the vicinity. In the 
17th century the town was completely destroyed by the Turks, 
and it was not recolonized and rebuilt till 1743. 

KISLOVODSK* a town and health-resort of Russian 
Caucasia, in the province of Terek, situated at an altitude of 
2690 ft., in a deep caldron-shaped valley on the N. side of the 
Caucasus, 40 m. by rail S.W. of Pyatigorsk. Pop. (1897), 
4078. The limestone hills which surround the town rise by 
successive steps or terraces, and contain numerous caves. The 
mineral waters are strongly impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas and have a temperature of 51“ F. The principal spring 
is known as Narsan, and its water is called by the Circassians 
the ” drink of heroes.” 

KISMET* fate, destiny, a term used by Mahommedans to 
express all the incidents and details of man's lot in life. The 
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word is the Turkish form of the Arabic gismat^ from gasama, 
to divide. 

KISS, the act of pressing or touching with the lips, cheek, 
hand or lips of another, as a sign or expression of love, affection, 
reverence or greeting. Skeat {Etym, Diet,, 1898) connects the 
Teut. base kussa with Lat. gustus, taste, and with Goth, kustus, 
test, from kinsan, to choose, and takes “ kiss ” as ultimately a 
doublet of “ choice,'' 

For the liturgical osculum pads or " kiss of peace/* see Pax. See 
further C. Nyrop, The Kiss and its History^ trans. by W, F. Harvey 
(1902); J. 1 . Claudius, Dissertatio de saluiatipnibus veterum (Utrecht, 
1702); and '* Baivsers d'etiquette “ (1689) in Archives curieuses de 
I'histoire de France (1834-1890, series ii. tom. 12). 

KISSAR, or Gytaraii Barbaryeh, the ancient Nubian lyre, 
still in use in Egypt and Abyssinia. It consists of a body 
having instead of the traditional tortoiseshell back a shallow, 
round bowl of wood, covered with a sound-board of sheepskin, 
in which are three small round sound-holes. The arms, set 
through the sound-board at points distant about the third of the 
diameter from the circumference, have the familiar fan shape. 
Five gut strings, knotted round the bar and raised from the 
sound-board by means of a bridge tailpiece similar to that in use 
on the modern guitar, are plucked by means of a plectrum by 
the right hand for the melody, while the left hand sometimes 
twangs some of the strings as a soft drone accompaniment. 

KISSINGEN, a town and watering-place of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Bavaria, delightfully situated in a broad valley 
surrounded by high and well-wooded hills, on the Franconian 
Saale, 656 ft, above sea-level, 62 m. E. of Frankfort-on-Main, 
and 43 N.E. of Wurzburg by rail. Pop. (1900), 4757. Its streets 
arc regular and its houses attractive. It has an Evangelical, an 
English, a Russian and three Roman Catholic churches, a theatre, 
and various benevolent institutions, besides all the usual buildings 
for the lodging, cure and amusement of the numerous visitors 
who are attracted to this, the most popular watering-place in 
Bavaria, In the Kurgarten, a tree-shaded expanse between the 
Kurhaus and the handsome colonnaded Konversations-Saal, are 
the three principal springs, the Rdkdczy, the Pandur and the 
Maxbrunnen, of which the first two, strongly impregnated 
with iron and salt, have a temperature of 51*26” F.; the last 
(5072") i.s like Sellers or Seltzer water. At short distances 
from the town are the intermittent artesian spring Solensprudel, 
the Schfinbornsprudel and the Theresicnquelle ; and in the 
same valley as Kissingen are the minor spas of Booklet and 
Briickenau, The waters of Kissingen are prescribed for both 
internal and external use in a great variety of diseases. They 
are all highly charged with salt, and productive government 
salt-works were at one time stationed near Kissingen. The 
number of persons who visit the place amounts to about 20,000 
a year. The manufactures of the town, chiefly carriages and 
furniture, are unimportant; there is also a trade in fruit and 
wine. 

The salt springs were known in the 9th century, and their 
medicinal properties were recognized in the i6th, but it was 
only during the 19th century that Kissingen became a popular 
resort. The town belonged to the counts of Henneberg until 
1394, when it was sold to the bishop of Wurzburg. With this 
bishopric it passed later to Bavaria. On the loth of July 1866 
the Prussians defeated the Bavarians with great slaughter near 
Kissingen, On the 13th of July 1874 the town was the scene 
of the attempt of the fanatic Kullmann to assassinate Prince 
Bismarck, to whom a statue has been erected. There are also 
monuments to Kings Louis I. and Maximilian I. of Bavaria, 

See Balling, Die Heilquellen und Bdder zu Kissingen (Kissingen, 
1886); A, Sotier, Bad Kissingen (Leipzig, 1883); Werner, Bad 
Kissingen als Kurort (Berlin, 2904); Leusscr, Kissingen fUr Herz- 
hranke (Wurzburg, i 9 oj 0 ; Diruf, Kissingen und seine Heilgtsellen 
(Warzburg, 1892); and Roth, Bad Kissingen (Wurzburg, 2901). 

KISTNA, or Krishna, a large river of southern India. It 
rises near the Bombay sanatorium of Mahabaleshwar in the 
Western Ghats, only about 40 m. from the Arabian Sea, and, as 
it discharges into the Bay of Bengal, it thus flows across almost 
the entire peninsula from west to east. It has an estimated 
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tesin area of 97,000 sq. m., and its length is 800 m. Its source 
is held sacred, and is frequented by pilgrims in large numbers. 
From Mahabaleshwar the Kistna runs southward in a rapid 
course into the nizam’s dominions, then turns to the east, and 
ultimately falls into the sea by two principal mouths, carrying 
with it the waters of the Bhima from the north and the Tunga- 
badhra from the south-west. Along this part of the coast runs 
an extensive strip of land which has been entirely formed by the 
detritus washed down by the Kistna and Godavari. The river 
channel is throughout too rocky and the stream too rapid to 
allow navigation even by small native craft. In utility for irri- 
gation the Kistna is also inferior to its two sister streams, the 
Godavari and Cauvery, By far the greatest of its irrigation works 
is the Bezwada anicut, begun by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1852. 
Bezwada is a small town at the entrance of the gorge by which 
the Kistna bursts through the Eastern Ghats and immediately 
spreads over the alluvial plain. The channel there is 1300 yds. 
wide. During the dry season the depth of water is barely 6 ft,, 
but sometimes it rises to as much us 36 ft., the maximum flood 
[ discharge being calculated at 1,188,000 cub. ft. per .second. Of 
i the two main canals connected with the dam, that on the left 
bank breaks into two branches, the one running 39 m. to Ellore, 
the other 49 m. to Masulipatam. The canal on the right bank 
proceeds nearly parallel to the river, and also sends off two 
principal branches, to Nizampatam and Comamur. The total 
length of the main channels is 372 m. and the total area irrigated 
in 1903-1904 was about 700,000 acres. 

KISTNA, or Krishna, a district of British India, in the N.E. 
of the Madras Presidency. Masulipatam is the district head- 
quarters. Area, 8490 sq. m. The district is generally a flat 
country, but the interior is broken by a few low hills, the highest 
being 1857 ft. above .sea-level. The principal rivens are the Kistna, 
which cuts the district into two portions, and the Munyeru, 
Paleru and Naguleru (tributaries of the Gundlakamma and 
the Kistna); the last only is navigable. The Kolar lake, which 
covers an area of 21 by 14 m., and the Romparu swamp are 
natural receptacles for the drainage on the north and south sides 
of the Kistna respectively. 

In 1901 the population was 2,154,803, showing an increase of 
16 % in the decade. Subsequently the area of the district was 
reduced by the formation of the new district of Guntur {g,v,), 
though Kistna received an accretion of territory from Godavari 
district. The population in 7901 on the area as reconstituted 
(5899 sq. m.) was 1,744,138. The Kistna delta system of irriga- 
tion canals, which are available also for navigation, connect with 
the Godavari system. The principal crops are rice, millets, 
pulse, oil-seeds, cotton, indigo, tobacco and a little sugar-cane. 
There are several factories for ginning and pressing cotton. The 
cigars known in England as Lunkas are partly made from to- 
bacco grown on Idnkas or i.dands in the Kistna, The manufacture 
of chintzes at Masulipatam is a decaying industry, but cotton is 
woven everywhere for domestic use. Salt is evaporated, under 
government supervision, along the coast. Bezwada, at the head 
of the delta, is a place of growing importance, as the central 
junction of the East Coast railway system, which crosses the 
inland portion of the district in three directions. Some sea- 
borne trade, chiefly coasting, is carried on at the open roadsteads 
of Masulipatam and Nizampatam, both in the delta. The 
Church Missionary Society supports a college at Masulipatam. 

The early history of Kistna is inseparable from that of the 
northern Circars. Dharanikota and the adjacent town of Amra- 
vati were the seats of early Hindu and Buddhist govern- 
ments; and the more modem Rajahmundry owed its importance 
to later dynasties. The Chalukyas here (^ave place to the Cho]a,s, 
who in turn were ousted by the Reddi kings, who flourished 
during the 14th century, and built the forts of Bellamkonda, 
Kon^vi and Kondapalli in the north of the district, while the 
Gajapati dynasty of Orissa ruled in the north. Afterwards the 
entire district passed to the Kutb Shahis of Golconda, until 
annexed to the Mogul Empire by Aurangzeb in 1687. Meantime 
the English had in 1611 established a small factory at Masulipa- 
tam, where they traded with varying fortune from 1759, when, 
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Masiilfpatam being captured from the French by Colonel Forde, 
^’th a force sent by Lord Clive from Calcutta, the power of the 
English in the greater part of the district was complete, 

KIT (i) (probably an adaptation of the Middle Dutch kiile, 
a wooden tub, usually with a lid and handles; in tnodetti Dutch 
h‘t means a tankard), a tub, basket or pail used for holding milk, 
butter, eggs, fish and other goods; also applied to similar recep- 
tacles for various domestic purposes, or for holding a workman’s 
tools, By transference “ kit ” came to mean the tools them- 
selves, but more commonly personal effects sUch as dothing, 
especially that of a soldier or sailor, the word including the knap- 
sack or other receptadc in which the effects are pafcked. 
(2) The name (perhaps a corruption of ** cittern,** Gr, Ktftfpa) 
of a small violin, about 16 irt. long, and played with a bow 
of nearly the same length, much used at one time by dancing- 
masters. The French name is pochette, the instrument being 
small enough to go into the pocket. 

KITAZATD, SHIBASABTOO (1856^ ), Japanese doctor 

of medicine, was bom at Kumamoto in 1856 and studied in 
Germany under Koch From 1885 to 1891. He became one of the 
foremost bacteriologists of the world, and enjoyed the credit of 
having discovered the bacilli of tetanus, diphtheria and plague, 
the last in conjunction with Dr Aoyama, who accompanied him 
to Hong-Kong in 1894 during an epidemic at that place. 

KIT-CAT CLUB, a club of Whig wits, painters, politicians 
and men of letters, founded in London about 1703. The name 
was derived from that of Christopher Cat, the keeper of the pie- 
house in which the club met in Shire I^ne, near Temple Bar. 
The meetings were afterwards held at the Fountain tavern in 
the Strand, and latterly in a room specially built for the purpose 
at Barn Elms, the rcsiden(’c of the secretary, Jacob Tonson, 
the publisher. In summer the club met at the Upfxjr nask, 
Hampstead Heath. The club originally consisted of thirty-nine, 
afterwards of forty-eight members, and included among others 
the duke of Marlborough, Lords Halifax and Somers, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Vanbrugh, fongreve, Steele and Addison. The por- 
traits of many of the members were painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, himself a member, of a uniform size suited to the height 
of the Barn Elms room in which the club dined. The canvas, 
36 X 28 in., admitted of less than a half-length portrait but 
was sufficiently long to include a hand, and this is known ns the 
kit-cat size. The club w^as dissolved about 1720. 

KITCHEN (O.E. cycene) this and other cognate forms, such as 
Dutch kexiken, Ger. Kuche, Dan. kokken, Fr. cuisine, are formed 
from the Low Lat. cucina, Lat. coquina, coquere, to cook), the 
room or place in a house set apart for cooking, in which the culi- 
nary and other domestic utensils are kept. The range or cooking- 
stove fitted with boiler for hot ivater, oven and other appliances, 
is often known as a “ kitchener ** (see Cookery and Heating). 
Archaeologists have used the term “kitchen-midden/* f.e. 
kitchen rubbish-heap (Danish kbkken-moddin^), ior the rubbish 
heaps of prehistoric man, containing bones, remains of edible shell- 
fish, implements, &c. (see Shell-heaps). '^Midden,** in Middle j 
English mydding, is a Scandinavian word, from mygy muck, | 
filth, and dyng, heap; the latter word gives the English “ dung.” 

KITCHENER, HORATIO HERBERT KITCHENER, Viscount 
(1850- ), British field marshal, was the son of Lieut.-ColOnel 

H. H. Kitchener and was bom at Bally Longford, Co. Kerr>% 
on the 24th of June 1850. He entered the Rc^al Military 
Academy, Woolwich, in 1868, and was commissioned second 
lieutenant. Royal Engineers, in 1871. As a subalteili he 
was employed in survey work in Cyprus and Palestine, and 
on promotion to captain in 1883 was attached to the Eg^tian 
army, then in course of re-organization under British ofneere. 
In the following year he served on the staff of the British expedi- 
tionary force on the Nile, and was promoted Successively major 
and lieutenant-colonel by brevet for his sersdees. From 1886 to 
1888 he was commandant at Suakin, commanding and receiving 
a severe wound in the action of Handub in 1888. In 1888 he 
commanded a brigade in the actions of Gamaizieh and Toski. 
From 1889 to 1892 he served as adjutant-general of the army, 
fie had become brevet-colonel in the British army in 1888, and 
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I he received the C.B. in 1889 after the action ot Toeki. In f 89a 
Colonel Kitchener succeeded Sir Francis (Lord) Grenfell as sirdar 
I of the E^ptian army, and three years later, when he had com- 
pleted his predecessor’s work of re-organiaing ^e forces of the 
khedive, he began the formation of an expeditionary force on 
the vexed milit^ frontier of Wady Haifa* The advance into 
the Sudan (see Egyw : Mililairy Operations' wae^ prepared by 
thorough administrative work on his part which gained universal 
admiration. In 1896 Kitchener won the action of Ferket 
(June 7) and advanced the frontier and the railway to Dongola. 
In 1897 Sir Archibald Hunter’s victory of Abu Homed ^Aug. 7) 
carried the Egyptian flag one stage farther, and in 1898 the 
resolve to destroy tlie Mahdi’s power was openly indicated by 
the despatch of a British force to co-operate with the Egyptians. 
The sirdar, who in 1896 became a British major-general and 
received the K.C.B., commanded the united force, which stormed 
the Mahdist zareba on the river Atbara on the 8th of April, and, 
the outposts being soon afterwards advanced to Metemmeh and 
Shendy, the British force was augmented to the strength of a 
division for the final advenes on Khartum. Kitchener’s work 
was crowned and the power of the Mahdists utterly destroyed 
by the victory of Omdurman (Sept. 2), for which he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Kitchener of Khartoum, received the 
G.C.R., the thanks of parliament and a grant of £30,000. Little 
more than a year afterwards, while still sirdar of the Egyptian 
army, he was promoted lieutenant-general and appointed chief- 
of-siaff to Lord Roberts in the South African War (see Trans- 
vaal : History). In this capacity he served in the campaign of 
Paardebeig, the advance on Bloemfontein and the subsequent 
northward advance to Pretoria, and on Lord Roberts’ return to 
Englaml in November 1900 succeeded him as commander-in- 
diief, receiving at the same time the local rank of general. In 
June 1902 the long and harassing war came to its close, and 
Kitchener was rewarded by advancement to the dignity of 
viscount, promotion to the substantive rank of general “ for 
distinguished service,” the thanks of parliament and a grant of 
£50,000. He was also included in the Order of Merit. 

Immediately after the peace he went to India as commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies, and in this position, which he held 
for .seven years, he carried out not only many far-reaching 
administrative reforms but a complete re-organization and strate- 
gical redistribution of the British and native forces. On leaving 
India in 1909 he was promoted field marshal, and succeeded the 
duke of Connaught as cummander-in-chief and high commis- 
sioner in the Mediterranean. This post, not of great importance 
in itself, was regarded as a virtual command of the colonial as 
distinct from the home and the Indian forces, and on his appoint- 
ment Lord Kitchener (after a visit to Japan) undertook a tour of 
inspection of the forces of the empire, and went to Australia 
and New Zealand in order to assist in drawing up local schemes of 
defence. In this mission he was highly successful, and earned 
golden opinions. But .soon after his return to England in 
April 1910 he declined to take up his Mediterranean appoint- 
ment, owing to his dislike of its inadequate scope, and he was 
succeeded in June by Sir Ian Hamilton. 

KITE,^ the Falco milvus of Linnaeus and Milvus ictinus of 
modem omithol^ists, once probably the most familiar bird of 
prey in Great Britain, and now one of the rarest. Three or four 
hundred years ago foreigners w'ere struck with its abundance in 
the streets of London. It was doubtless the scavei^er in ordinary 
of that and other large towns (as kindred species now are in 
Eastern lands), except where its place was taken by the raven ; 
for Sir Thomas Browne {c. 1662) wrote of the latter at Norwich — 

** in good plentie about the citty w'hich makes so few kites to be 
seen hereabout.” John Wollcy has well remarked of the modern 
Londoners that few “ who see the paper toys hovering over the 
parks in fine days of summer, have any idea that the bird from 
which they derive their name used to float all day in hot'weather 
high over the heads of their ancestors.” Even at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century the kite formed a feature of many 

' In 0:E. is c^ta\ no related word appears in coj^ate languageo* 
Glede, oognate with " glide,** is also another English name. 
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a rural landaccm m England, as they had done in the days 
when the poet Cowper wrote of them. But an evil time soon 
came upon the speaes. It must have been always hated by the 
henwife, but theresouTces nf civilization in the shape oi the gun 
and the gin were denied to her. They were, however, empbyed 
with fatal zeal by the gam^eper; for the kite, which had long 
afforded the supremest sport to the fakoner, was now left friend- 
less,*^ ^ and ina very few ^ars it seems to have been exterminated 
thnm^out the greater part of England, certain woods in the 
Western Midlands, as well as Wales, excepted. In these latter 
a smdl renmajit still exists; but the well-wishers of this beautiful 
species are naturally ch^ of giving information that might lead 
to its further persecution. In Scotland there is no reason to 
suppose that its numbers suffered much diminution until about 
183s, or even later, when the systematic destruction of “ vermin ** 
on so many moors was begim. In Scotland, however, it is now 
as much Testricted to certain districts as in England or Wales, 
and those districts it wcruld be most inexpedient to indicate. 

The kite is, according to its sex, from 25 to 27 in. in length, 
about one half of which is made up by its deeply forked tail, 
capable of great expansion, and therefore a powerful rudder, 
enabling the bird whik soaring on its wide wings, more than 
S ft. in extent, to direct its circling course with scarcely a move- 
ment that is apparent to the spectator below. Its general colour 
is pale reddish-brown or cinnamon, the head being greyish-white, 
but almost each feather has the shaft dark. Tlie tiuJ feathers are 
broad, of a light red, barred with deep brown, and furnish the 
salmon fisher with one of the choicest materials of his ** dies.** 
The nest, nearly always built in the crotch of a large tree, is 
formed of sticks intermixed with many strange substances 
collected as chance may offer, but among them rags ^ seem always 
to have a place. The eggs, three or four in number, arc of a dull 
white, spotted and blotched with .several shades of brown, and 
often lilac. It is especially mentioned by old authors that in 
Great Britain the kite was resident throughout the year; whereas 
on the Continent it is one of the most regular and marked 
migrants, stretching its wings towards the south in autumn, 
wintering in Africa, and returning in spring to the land of its 
birth. 

There is a second European species, not distantly related, the 
Milvus migrans or M. ater of most authors,^ smaller in size, with a 
general dull blackish-brown plumage and a less forked tail. In 
some districts this is much commoner than the red kite, and on 
one occasion it has appeared in England. 1 ts habits are very like 
tho.se of the species already described, but it seems to be more 
addicted to fishing. Nearly allied to this black kite are the 
M. aegypUus of Africa, the M, govinda (the common pariah kite 

^ George, third earl of Orford, died in 1791, and Gilonel Thornton, 
who with him had been the latest follower of this highest branch of 
tlie aft of falconry, broke up his hawking establishment not many 
years after. There is no evidence that the pursuit of the kite was 
in England or any other country reserved to kings or privileged 
persons, but the taking of it was quite be3^)nd the powers of the 
ordinary trainexl falcons, and in older clays practically became 
limited to those of the sovereign. Hence the kite had attached to 
it, especially in France, the epithet of '* royal,” which has still 
survived in the ^ecific appellation of regalis applied to it by many 
ornithologists. The scandalous work of Sir Antony Weldon {Court 
and Character of King James, p. 104) bears witness to the excellence 
of the kite as a quarry in an amusing story of the “ British Solomon,” 
whose master-falconer, Shr Thomas Monson, being determined to 
outdo the performance of the French king's falconer, who, when sent 
to England to showtspe^rt, '* oould not kill one kite, ours being more 
magnanimous then the French kite,” at last succeeded, after an 
outlay of /i 000, in petting a cast of hawks that took nine kites 
running—^ never missed one.” On the strength of this, James was 
induced to witness a flight at Royston, ” but the kite went to such 
a mountee as all the field lost sight oi kite and hawke and all, and 
neither kite nor hawke were either seen or heard of to this prej^ent.” 

* Thus justifying the advice of Shakespeare's Autolycus {Wtnter*s 
Tale, iv. 31—”^ When the kite builds, look to lesser linen" — very 
necessary tn the case of the tanndrosses in oklen time, when the 
bird commonly frequented their diyine-grounds. 

•Dr R, Bowdler Sharpe {Cai. Birds Brit. Mus. i. 322) calk it 
3 f, korschun, but the figure of S. G. Gmelin's Accipiter Korschun, 
whence the name is taken, unquestionably represents the moor- 
bumard (Circus usruginosus ) . 


of India), ^ the M.mdanpHs of Eastern Aaia,iand the Af.a^biwond 
M. isufus\ the last is by some authors removed to another genus 
or sub-genus as LopkoicHnia, and is peculiar to Australia, while 
M. affinis also occurs in Ceylon, Burma, and some of the Malay 
countries as well. All these may be considered true kites, while 
those next to be mentioned are more aberrant forms. First there 
is Elanus, the type of which is £. caeruleus, a beautiful little bird, 
the Wack-winged kite of English authors, that comes to the south 
of Europe from Africa, and has several congeners— ‘E. uxtUaris 
and E. scriptus of Australia being most worthy of notice. An 
extreme development of this form is found in the African 
Nauclerus riocourii, as well as in Elanoides furcatuSy the swallow- 
tailed kite, a widely-ranging bird in America, and remarkable 
for its length of wing and tail, which gives it a marvellous power 
of flight, and serves to explain the unquestionable fact of its 
having twice appeared in Great Britain. To Elanus also latnia, 
another American form, is allied, though perhaps more remotely, 
and it is represented by /. mississippiensis, tlie Mississippi kite, 
which is by some cansidered to be but the northern race of the 
Neotropical /. plumbea, Gampsonyx, Rostrkamus and Cytnindis, 
all belonging to the Neotropical region, complete the series of 
forms that seem to compose the sub-family MilvinaSy thougli 
there may be doubt about the last, and some systematists 
would thereto add the perns or honey-buzzards, Perninae, 

(A* N.) 

KITE-FLYING, the art of sending up into the air, by means of 
the wind, light frames of varying shapes covered with paper or 
cloth (called kites, after the bird — in German Dtachcy dragon), 
which are attached to long cords or wires held in the hana or 
wound on a drum. When made in the common diamond form, 
or triangular with a semiiurcular head, kites usually have a 
pendulous tail appended for balancing purposes. The tradition 
IS tliat kites were invented by Archytas of Tarentuin four 
centuries before the Christian era, but they have been in use 
among Asiatic peoples and savage tribes like the Maoris of New 
Zealand from time immemorial. Kite-flying has always been 
a national pastime of the Koreans, Chinese, Japanese, Tonkinese, 
Annamesc, Malays and East Indians, it is less popular among 
the peoples of Europe. The origin of the sport, although obscure, 
is usually ascribed to religion. With tlie Maoris it still retains 
a distinctly religious character, and the a.sccnt of the kite is 
accompanied by a chant called the kite-song. The Koreans 
attribute its origin to a general, who, hundreds of years ago, 
inspirited his troops by sending up a kite w itJi a lantern attaclied, 
which was mistaken by his army for a new star and a token of 
divine succour. Another Korean general is said to have been 
the first to put the kite to mechanical uses by employing one 
to .span a stream with a cord, which was then fastened to a cable 
and formed the nucleus of a bridge. In Korea, Japan and China, 
and ind'*ed throughout Eahtern Asia, even the tradespeople may 
be seen indulging in kite-flying while waiting for customers. 
Ciiinese and Japanese kites arc of many shapes, such as birds, 
dragons, bca.sts and fishes. They vary in size, but are often as 
much as 7 ft. in height or breadth, and are constructed of bam- 
boo strips covered with rice paper or very thin silk. In China the 
ninth day of the ninth month i.s “ Kites’ Day,” when men and 
boys of all classes betake themselves to neighbouring eminences 
and fly their kites. Kite-fighting is a feature of the pastime in 
Eastern Asia. The cord near the kite is usually stiffened with a 
mixture of glue and crushed glass or porcelain. The kite-flyer 
manoeuvres to get his kite to windward of that of his adversary, 
then allows his cord to drift agoiast his enemy’s, and by a sudden 
jerk to cut it through and bring its kite to grief. TTie Malays 
possess a large variety of kites, mostly without tails. The Sultan 
of Johor sent to the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 a 
collection of fifteen different kinds. Asiatic musied kites bear 
one or more pwforated reeds or bamboos which emit a plaintive 
sound that can be heard for great distances. The ignorant, 
believing that these kites frighten away evil spirits, often keep 
them flying all night over tlteir houses, 

* The Brahminy kite of India, Haliastur Indus, seems to be rather 
a Ashing eagle. 
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There are various metaphorical uses of the term kite-flying/' 
such as in commercial sl^g^ when flying a kite " means raising 
money on credit (cf, ** raising the wind ")> or in political slang for 
seeing how the wind blows." And “ flying-kites/' in nautical 
language^ are the topmost sails. 

Kite-flying for scientific purposes began in the middle of the 
iSth century. In X752 Benjamin Franklin made his memorable 
kite experiment, by which he attracted electricity from the air 
and demonstrated the electrical nature of lightning. A more 
systematic use of kites for scientific puiposes may, however, be 
said to date from the experiments made in the last quarter of the 
19th century. (E. B.) 

Meteorological Use . — Many European and American meteoro- 
logical services employ kites regularly, and obtain information 
not only of the temperature, but also of the humidity and velocity 
of the air above. The kites used are mostly modifications of the 
so-called box-kites, invented by L. Hargrave. Roughly these 
kites may be said to resemble an ordinary box with the two ends 
removed, and also the middle part of each of the four sides. The 
original Hargrave kite, the form generally used, has a rectangular 
section; in Russia a semicircular section with the curved part 
facing the wind is most in favour; in England the diamond- 
shaped section is preferred for meteorological purposes owing to 
its simplicity of construction. Stability depends on a multitude 
of small details of construction, and long practice and experience 
are required to make a really good kite. The sizes most in use 
have from 30 to 80 sq. ft. of sail area. There is no difficulty 
about raising a kite to a vertical height of one or even two miles 
on suitable days, but heights exceeding three miles are seldom 
reached. On the 29th of November 1905 at Lindenberg, the 
Prussian Aeronautical Observatory, the upper one of a train of 
six kites attained an altitude of just four miles. The total lifting 
surface of these six kites was nearly 300 sq. ft., and the length of 
wire a little over nine miles. The kites are invariably flown on 
a steel wire line, for the hindrance to obtaining great heights is 
not due so much to the weight of the line as to the wind pressure 
upon it, and thus it becomes of great importance to use a material 
that possesses the greatest possible strength, combined with the 
smallest possible size. Steel piano wire meets this requirement, 
for a wire of in. diameter will weigh about 16 H) to the 
mile, and stand a strain of some 250-280 lb before it breaks. 
Some stations prefer to use one long piece of wire of the same 
gauge throughout without a join, others prefer to start with 
a thin wire and join on thicker and thicker wire as more kites 
are added. The process of kite-flying is as follows. The first 
kite is started either with the self-recording instruments secured 
in it, or hanging from the wire a short distance below it. Wire 
is then paid out, whether quickly or slowly depends on the 
strength of the wind, but the usual rate is from two to three miles 
per hour. The quantity that one kite will take depends on the 
kite and on the wind, but roughly speaking it may be said that 
each 10 sq. ft. of lifting surface on the kite should carry 1000 
ft. of in. wire without difficulty. When as much wire as 
can be carried comfortably lias run out another kite is attached 
to the line, and the paying out is continued; after a time a third 
is added, and so on. Each kite increases the strain upon the wire, 
and moreover adds to the height and makes it more uncertain 
what kind of wind the upper kites will encounter; it also adds 
to the time that is necessary to haul in the kites. In each way 
the risk of their breaking away is increased, for the wind is very 
uncertain and is liable to alter in stren^h. Since to attain an 
exceptional height the wire must be strained nearly to its break- 
ing point, and under such conditions a small increase in the 
strength of the wind will break the wire, it follows that great 
heights can only be attained by those who are willing to risk the 
trouble and expense of frequently having their wire and train 
of kites break away. The weather is the essential factor in kite- 
flying. In the S.E. of England in winter it is possible on about 
two days out of three, and in summer on about one day out of 
three. The usual cause of failure is want of wind, but there are 
a few days when the wind is too strong. (For meteorological 
results, &c., see Meteorology.) (W. H. Di.) 


Military Use.— A kite forms so extremeljr simple a method of 
lifting anything to a height in the ^r that it has naturally been 
suggested as being suitable for various military purposes, such 
as signalling to a long distance, carrying up flags, or lamps, or 
semaphores. Kites have been used both in the army and in 
the navy for floating torpedoes on hostile positions. As much 
as two miles of line have been paid out. For purposes of photo- 
graphy a small kite carrying a camera to a considerable height 
may be caused to float over a fort or other place of which a 
bird's-eye view is required, the shutter being operated by electric 
wire, or slow match, or clockwork. Many successful photographs 
have been thus obtained in England and America. 

The problem of lifting a man by means of kites instead of by 
a captive balloon is a still more im^rtant one. The chief military 
advantages to be gained are : (i) less transport is required; (2) 
they can be used in a strong wind ; (3) they are not so liable to 
damage, either from the enemy's fire or from trees, &c., and are 
easier to mend ; (4) they can be brought into use more quickly ; 
(5) they are very much cheaper, both in construction and in 
maintenance, not requiring any costly gas. 

Captain B. F. S. Baden-Powell, of the Scots Guards, in June 
1894 constructed, at Pirbright Camp, a huge kite 36 ft. high, with 
which he successfully lifted a man on different occasions. He 
afterwards improved the contrivance, using five or six smaller 
kites attached together in preference to one large one. With 
this arrangement he frequently ascended as high as 100 ft. The 
kites were hexagonal, being 12 ft. high and Z2 ft. across. The 
apparatus, which could be packed in a few minutes into a simple 
roll, weighed in all about i cwt. This appliance was proved to 
be capable of raising a man even during a dead calm, the 
retaining line being fixed to a wagon and towed along. Lieut. 
H. D. Wise made some trials in America in 1897 with some large 
kites of the Hargrave pattern (Hargrave having previously him- 
self ascended in Australia), and succeeded in lifting a man 40 ft. 
above the ground. In the Russian army a military kite apparatus 
has also been tried, and was in evidence at the manoeuvres in 
1898. Experiments have also been carried out by most of the 
European powers. (B. F. S. B.-P.) 

KIT-FOX (Cams [Vtdpes] velox), a small fox, from north- 
western America, measuring less than a yard in length, with a 
I tail of nearly a third this length. There is a good deal of varia- 
tion in the colour of the fur, the prevailing tint being grey. A 
specimen in the Zoological Gardens of London had the back and 
tail dark grey, the tail tipped with black, and a rufous wash on 
the cheeks, shoulders, flanks and outer surface of the limbs, with 
the under surface white. The specific name was given on 
account of the extraordinary swiftness of the animal. (See 
Carnivora.) 

KITTO, JOHN (1804-1854), English biblical scholar, was the 
son of a mason at Plymouth, where he was bom on the 4th of 
December 1804. An accident brought on deafness, and in 
November 1819 he was sent to the workhouse, where he was 
employed in making list shoes. In 1823 a fund was raised on hi.<; 
behalf, and he was sent to board with the clerk of the guardians, 
having his time at his own disposal, and the privilege of making 
use of a public library. After preparing a small volume of 
miscellanies, which was published by subscription, he studied 
dentistry with Anthony Norris Groves in Exeter. In 1825 he 
obtained congenial employment in the printing office of the 
Church Missionary Society at Islington, and in 1827 was trans- 
ferred to the same society's establishment at Malta. There 
he remained for eighteen months, but shortly after his return 
to England he accompanied Groves and other friends on a private 
missionary enterprise to Bagdad, where he obtained personal 
knowledge of Oriental life and habits which he afterwards applied 
with tact and skill in the illustration of biblical scenes and 
incidents. Plague broke out, the missionary establishment was 
broken up, and in 1832 Kitto returned to England. On arriving 
in London he was engaged in the preparation of various serid 
publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
the most important of which were the Pictorial History of Palestine 
and the Pictorial Bible. The Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
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edited under his superintendence^ appeared in two volumes in 
1843-1845 and passed through three editions. His Daily Bible 
JUustrations (8 vols., 1849-1853) received an appreciation which 
is not yet extinct. In 1850 he received an annuity of £100 from 
the civil list. In August 1854 he went to Germany for the waters 
of Cannstatt on the Neckar, where on the 25th of November 
he died. 

See Kitto’s own work, The Lost Senses (1845); 1 . E. Ryland’s 
Memoirs of Kitto (1856); and John Eadie's Life of Kitto (1857). 

KITTUR, a village of British India^ in the Belgaum district 
of Bombay ; pop. (1901), 4922. It contains a ruined fort, 
formerly the residence of a Mahratta chief. In connexion with a 
disputed succession to this chiefship in 1824, St John Thackeray, 
an uncle of the novelist, was killed when approaching the fort 
under a flag of truce; and a nephew of Sir Thomas Munro, 
governor of Madras, fell subsequently when the fort w’as stormed. 

KITZINGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria 
on the Main, 95 m. S.E. of Frankfort-on-Main by rail, at the 
junction of the main-lines to Passau, Wurzburg and Schweinfurt. 
Pop. (1900), 8489. A bridge, 300 yards long, connects it with 
its suburb Etwashausen on the left bank of the river. A railway 
bridge also spans the Main at this point. Kitzingen is still 
surrounded by its old walls and towers, and has an Evangelical 
and two Roman Catholic churches, two municipal museums, a 
town-hall, a grammar school, a richly endowed hospital and 
two old convents. Its chief industries are brewing, cask- 
making and the manufacture of cement and colours. Con- 
siderable trade in wine, fruit, grain and timber is carried on by 
boats on the Main. Kitzingen possessed a Benedictine abbey 
in the 8th century, and later belonged to the bishopric of 
Wurzburg. 

Sec F, liernbeck, Kitzinger Chronik (Kitzingen, 1899). 

KIU-KIANG FU, a prefecture and prefectural city in the 
province of Kiang-si, China. The city, which is situated on 
the south bank of the Yangtsze-kiang, 15 m. above the point 
where the Kan Kiang flows into that river from the Po-yang 
lake, stands in 29* 42' N. and 116” 8' E. The north face of the 
city is separated from the river by only the width of a roadway, 
and two large lakes lie on its west and south fronts. The walls 
are from 5 to 6 m. in circumference, and are more than usually 
strong and broad. As is generally the case with old cities in 
China, Kiu-Kiang has repeatedly changed its name. Under 
the 'fsin dynasty (a.d. 265-420), it was known as Sin-Yang, 
under the Liang dynasty (502-557) as Kiang Chow, under the 
Suy dynasty (589-618) as Kiu-Kiang, under the Sung dynasty 
(960-1127) as i’ing-Kiang, and under the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) it assumed the name it at present bears. Kiu-Kiang has 
played its part in the history of the empire, and has been re- 
peatedly besieged and sometimes taken, the last time being 
m February 1853, when the T’ai-p’ing rebels gained po.ssession 
of the city. Aiitr their manner they looted and utterly de- 
stroyed it, leaving only the remains of a single street to repre- 
sent the once flourishing town. The position of Kiu-Kiang on 
the Yangtsze-kiang and its proximity to the channels of internal 
communication through the Po-yang lake, more especially to 
those leading to the green-tea-producing districts of the provinces 
of Kiang-si and Ngan-hui, induced Lord Elgin to choose it as 
one of the treaty ports to be opened under the terms of his 
treaty (1861). Unfortunately, however, it stands above instead 
of below the outlet of the Po-yang lake, and this has pro^'ed to 
be a decided drawback to its success as a commercial port. 
The immediate effect of opening the town to foreign trade was 
to raise the population in one year from 10,000 to 40,000. The 
populaticn in 1908, exclusive of foreigners, was officially esti- 
mated at 36,000. The foreign settlement extends westward from 
the city, along the bank of the Yangtsze-kiang, and is bounded 
on its extreme west by the P'un river, which there runs into 
the Yangtsze. The bund, which is 500 yards long, was erected ' 
by the foreign community. The climate is good, and though 
hot in the summer months is invariably cold and bracing in the 
winter. According to the customs returns the value of the 


trade of the port aniounted in 1902 to J^2fiS4,jo4y and in 1904 
of which £1,726,506 were imports and £1,763,310 
exports. In 1904 322,2^ lb of opium were imported, 

KIU8TEND1L, the chief town of a department in Bulgaria, 
situated in a mountainous country, on a small affluent of the 
Struma, 43 m. S.W. of Sofia by rail. Pop. (1906), 12,353. 
The streets are narrow and uneven, and the majority of the 
houses are of clay or wood. The town is chiefly notable for its 
hot mineral springs, in connexion with which there arc nine 
bathing establishments. Small quantities of gold and silver 
are obtained from mines near Kiustendil, and vines, tobacco 
and fruit are largely cultivated. Some remains survive of the 
Roman period, when the town was known as Pautalia, Ulpia 
Pautalia, and Pautalia Aurelii. In the 10th century it bec ame 
the seat of a bishopric, being then and during the later middle 
ages known by the Slavonic name of Velbuzhd. After the 
overthrow of the Servian kingdom it came into the possession 
of Constantine, brother of the despot Yovan Dragash, who 
ruled over northern Macedonia, Constantine was expelled and 
killed by the Turks in 1394. In the 15th century Kiustendil 
was known as Velbushka Banya, and more commonly as 
Konstantinova Banya (Constantine^s Bath), from which lias 
developed the Turkish name Kiustendil. 

KIVU» a considerable lake lying in the Central African (or 
Albertine) rift-valley, about 60 m. N. of Tanganyika, into 
which it discharges its waters by the Rusizi River. On the 
north it is separated from the basin of the Nile by a line of 
volcanic peaks. The length of the lake is about 55 m., and its 
greatest breadth over 30, giving an area, including islands, of 
about 1100 sq. m. It is about 4830 ft. above sea-level and i.s 
roughly triangular in outline, the longest side lying to the west. 
The coast-line is much broken, especially on the south-east, 
where the indentations present a fjord-like character. The 
lake is deep, and the shores arb everywhere high, rising in pla(’e.s 
in bold precipitous cliffs of volcnnii* rock. A larg(‘ island, 
Kwijwi or Kwichwi, oblong in .shape and traversed by a hilly 
ridge, runs in the direction of the major axis of the hike, south- 
west of the centre, and there are many smaller islands. The 
lake has many fish, but no crocodiles or hippopotami. South 
of Kivu the rift-valley is blocked by huge ridges, through which 
the Rusizi now breaks its way in a succession of steep gorges, 
emerging from the lake in a foaming torrent, and descending 
2000 ft. to the lacu.strine plain at the head of Tanganyika. 
The lake fauna is a typically fresh- water one, presenting no 
afflnitics with the marine or “ halolimnic fauna of Tanganyika 
and other Central African lakes, but is similar to that shown 
by fossils to have once existed in the more northern parts of the 
rift-valley. The former outlet or extension in thi.s direction 
seems to have been blocked in recent geological times by the 
elevation of the volcanic peaks which dammed back the water, 
causing it finally to overflow to the south. This volcanic region 
is of great interest and has various names, that most used being 
Mfumbiro (<7.v.), though this name is sometimes restricted to a 
single peak. Kivu and Mfumbiro were first heard of by J. H. 
Speke m 1861, but not visited by a European until 1894, 

Count von Gfitzen passed through the country on his journey 
across the continent. The lake and its vicinity were sul)- 
sequcntly explored by Dr R. Kandt, ('aptain Bethe, E. S. 
Grogan, J. E. S. Moore, and Major St Hill Gibboms. The 
ownership of Kivu and its neighbourhood was claimed by the 
Congo Free State and by Germany, the dispute being settled 
in 1910, after Belgium had taken over the Congo State, The 
frontier agreed upon was the west bank of the Rusizi, and 
the west shore of the lake. The island of Kwijwi also fell to 
Belgium. 

See R. Kandt, Caput Nili (Berlin, 1904), and Karie des Kivusees, 

1 : 285,000, with text by A. v. Bockelmann (Berlin, 1902) ; E. S. 
Grogan and A. U. Sharpe, From the Cape to Cairo (London, 1900); 

J. E. S. Moore, To the Mountains of the Moon (Ixjndon, 1901); 
A. St H. Gibbons, Africa from South to North, ii. (London, 1904). 

KlWlf or Kiwi-Kiwi, the Maori name-first apparently 
introduced to zoological literature by I.esson in 1828 {Man* 

XV. 27 a 
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d'i)mWtologie, ii. 210, or Voy* de la ‘‘ CoguiUe,'' zodogie,p, 41B), 
and trow very* generally adopted in English — of one of the most 
characteristir forms of New Zealand birds, the Apteryx of 
scientidc writers. This remarkable bird was uaknov/n till 
George Shaw described and figured it in 1813 (JVcji. Miscellany ^ 
pJs. 1057, 1038) from a specimen brought to him from the 
southern coast of that country by Captain Barcley of the ship 
“ Providence.” At Shaw’s death, in the same year, it passed 
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intcj the possession of Lord Stanley, afterwards 13th earl of 
Derby, and president of the Zoologi(’al Society, and it is now 
with the rest of his collection in the Liverpool Museum. Con- 
sidering the state of systematic ornitholog}’ at the time, Shawls 
assignment of a position to thif} ik‘w and strange bird, of which 
he had but the skin, does him great credit, for he said it seemed 
“ to approach more nearly to the Struthious and Gallina(!eous 
tribes than to any other,” And his credit is still greater when 
\vc find the venerable John J.atham, who is said to have 
examined the specimen with Shaw, placing it some years later 
among the penguins {Gen, Hist, Birds, x. 394), being appar- 
ently led to that conclusion through its functionless wdngs and 
the backward situation of its legs. In this false allocation, James 
Francis Stephens also in 1826 acquiesced {Gen, Zoology, xiii. 
70). Meanwhile in 1820 K, J. Temminck, who had never .seen 
a specimen, had a3.sortcd it with the dodo in an order to w^hich 
he applied the name of Ineries {Man* d'Ornitliologtey i. cxiv,). 
In 1831 R. P. Lesson, who had previously {loc, cit.) made some 
blunders about it, plai’cd it {Traiti d'Ornithologie, p. 12), though 
only, as he .says, “ par analogic et a priori, in his first division 
of birds, ** Oiseaux Anomaux,” wdiich is equivalent to what we 
now» call Fatitae, making of it a separate family ** Nullipennes.” 
At that time no second example was known, and some doubt 
was felt, especially on the Continent, as to the vary existence 
of such a bird ^ — though Lesson had himself w’hcn in the Bay 
of Islands in April 1824 {Voy. ^'Coquille,^' ut supra) heard of it; 
and a few years later J. S. C. Dumont crilrville had seen its 
skin, w’hich the naturalists of his expedition procured, worn as a 
tippet by a Maori chief at Tolaga Bay (Hoiia-houa),^ and in 
1830 gave what proves to be on the whole very accurate in- 
formation concerning it Astrolabe,'' ii. 107). To put all 

suspicion at rest, T.ord Derby sent his unique specimen for 
exhibition at a meeting of the Zoological Society, on the 12th of 
Februar)^ 1833 {Ptoc. Zool, Society, 1833, p. 24), and a few months 
later {tom, cit, p. 80) William Yarrcll communicated to that body 
a complete description of it, which was afterwards published in 
full with an excellent portrait {Trans, Zool, Society, vol. i. p. 71, 
pi. 10). Herein the systematic place of the species, as akin to the 

^ Cuvier in the second edition of his Regfie Animal only referred to 
it in a footnote fi. 498). 

^ Cruise in 1822 (Jouvn. Residence in Kew Zealand, p. 313) had 
spoken of an “ emeu found in that island, w’hich must of course 
have been an Apteryx. 


Strutbkms birds, was placed beyond cavil, and the author called 
upon all interested in zoology to aid in further research as to this 
singular form.. In consequence of this i4)peal a le^ess ^n was 
within two years sent to the society {Proceeedings, 1835, p. 61) 
obtained by W. Yate of Waimate, who said it . was the second 
he liad seen, and tliat he had kept the bird alive for nearly a 
fortnight, while in less than another couple of years additional 
information {op. cit., P* 24) came from T. K. Short to the 
effect that he had seen two living, and tlmt all Yarrell had said 
was substantially correct, except underrating its progressive 
powers. Not long, afterwards Lord Derby received and in March 
1838 transmitted to the same society tlie trunk and viscera of 
an Apteryx, which, being entru.sted to Sir R. Owen, furnished 
that eminent anatomist, in conjunction with other specimens 
of the same kind received from Drs Lyon and George Bennett, 
with the materials of the masterly monograph laid before the 
.society in instalments, and ultimately printed in its Transactions 
(ii. 257 ; hi. 277). From this time the whole structure of the 
kiwi has certainly been far better known than that of nearly 
any other bird, and by degrees other examples found their way 
to England, some of which were distributed to the various 
museums of the Continent and of America.’* 

In 1847 wiuch interest was excited by the reported di.scovery 
of another species of the genus {Proceedings, 1847, P- 5 i)> 
though the story was not confirmed, a second species was really 
soon after made known by Joim Gould {tom. cit. p. 93; Transac- 
tions, vol. iii. p. 379, pi. 57) under the name of Apteryx oweni — a 
just tribute to the great master who had so minutely explained 
the anatomy of the group. Three years later A. D. Bartlett 
drew attention to the manifest difference existing among 
certain examples, all of which had hitherto been regarded as 
specimens of A. australis, and the examination of a large scries 
led him to conclude that under that name two distinct species 
were confounded. To tlie second of these, the third of tlie 
genus (according to his views), he gave the name of A. manielli 
{Proceedings, 1850, p. 274), and it soon turned out that to tliis 
new form the majority of the specimens already obtained 
belonged. In 1851 the first kiwi known to have reached England 
alive was presented to the Zoological Society by Eyre, then 
lieutenant-governor of New Zealand. This was found to 
belong to the newly described A. manielli, and some careful 
olxservations on its habits in captivity were published by John 
WoHey and another {Zoologist, pp. 3409, 3605).^ Subsequently 
the society has received several other live examples of this form, 
besides one of the real A. australis {Proceedings, 1872, p. 861), 
some of A. oweni, and one of a supposed fourth species, A. haasti, 
characterized in 1871 by Vo\Xz{lbis, 1872, p. 35; Trans. N. Zeal. 
Institute, iv. 204 ; v, 195).® 

'Lire kiwis form a group of the subclass Raiiiae to which the 
rank of an order may fitly be assigned, as they differ in many 
important particulars from any of the other existing forms of 
Ratite birds. The most obvious feature tire Afteryges afford 
is the presence of a back toe, while the extremely aborted 
condition of the wings, the p>osition of the nostrils — almost at 
the tip of the maxilla — and the absence of an after-shaft in 
the feathers, are diaracters nearly as manifest, and others not 
less determinative, though more recondite, will be found on 
examination. The kiwis are peculiar to New Zealand, and it 

^ In 1S42, according to Broderip (Penny Cyclopaedia, xxiii. 146), 
two had Imn presented to the Zoological Society by the New Zealand 
0)mpany, and two more obtained by Lord Derby, one of which he 
had given to Gould. In 1S44 the British Museum possessed three, 
and the sale catalogue of the Hivoli Collection, which passed in 1846 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, includes a 
single specimen —probably the first taken to America. 

^ This bird in 1 839 laid an egg, and afterwards continued to lay one 
or two more every year. In 1865 ^ of the same specias was 
introduced, but though a strong disposition to breed was shown 
on the part of both, and the eggs, after tlie custom of the Ratitae, 
were incubated by him, no progeny was hatched (Proceedings, 1S68, 
P- 3*9)- 

A fine series of figures of all these supposed species 1$ given by 
Ro>vley (Orn, Miscellany, vol. i. pis. 1-6). Some others, as A, 
maxima, A. mollis, and A. fusca have also been indicated,, but 
proof of their validity has yet to be adduced. 
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is believed that nianielli is the representative in the North 
Island of the soutliern^. auslraUs^ both being of a dark reddish* 
brown, longitudinally striped with light yellowish*brown, while 
A. owenij of a light greyish-brown transversely barred with 
black, is said to occur in both’ islands. About the size of a 
large domestic fowl, they are birds of nocturnal habit, sleeping, 
or at least inactive, by day, feeding mostly on earth-worms, 
but occasionally swallowing berries, though in captivity they 
will eat flesh suitably minced. Sir Walter Buller writes (B. of 
New Zealand, p. 362) : — 

“ The kiwi is in some measure compensated for the absence of 
wings by its swiftness of foot, When running it makes wide strides 
and carries the body in an oblique position, with the neck stretched 
to its full extent and inclined forwards. In the twiiiglit it moves 
about cautiously and as noiselessly as a rat, to which, indeed, at 
this time it bears some outward resemblance, in a quiescent 
l>ostnre, the body generally assumes a perfectly rotund appearance; 
and it sometimes, but only rarely, supports itself by resting the point 
of its bill on the ground. It otten ynwns when disturbed in the 
daytime, gaping its mandibles in a very grotesque manner. When 
provoked it erects the body, and, raising the foot to the breast, 
strikes downwards with considerable force and rapidity, thus using 
its sharp and powerful claws as weaptms of defence. . . . While 
hunting for its food the biid makes a continual snirUng sound through 
tiie nostrils, which are plated at the extremity of the upper mandible. 
Whether it is guided as much by touch ns by smell I cannol .safely 
say; but it appears to me that mth senses arc used in the action. 
ITiat the sense of touch i.s highly developed seems quite certain, 
because the bird, altliongh it may not be audibly sniliing, wnli 
always first touch an object with the point of its bill, whether in 
the act of feeding or of surveying the grouivl; and when shut up in a 
cage or confined in a room it may be heard, all through the night, 
tapping softly at the walls. ... It is interesting to watch the 
bird, in a state of freedom, foraging lor worms, which (xuistitulc 
its principal food : it moves alKiut with a slow action of the Ixidy; 
and the long, flexible bill is driven into the soft ground, generally 
home to the very root, and is either immediately wittulrawn with a 
worm held at the extreme tip of the mandibles, or it is gently moved 
to and fro, by an action of the head and neck, the body of the bird 
being perfectly steady. It is amu.sing to oUserve the extreme care 
and deliberation with which the bird draws the worm from its hiding- 
place, coaxing it out as it were by degrees, instead of pulling roughly 
or breaking it. On getting the worm fairly out of the ^ouncl, it 
throws up its head with a jerk, and swallows ic whole.” 

The foregoing extract refers to A. mmtelli, but there is little 
doubt of the remarks being equally applicable to A, australis, 
and probably also to A. oweni, though the different proportion 
of the hill in the last points to some diversity in the mode of 
feeding. (A. M.) 

KISULB ASHES {Turki.sh, “ Red-Heads ”), the nickname giv(;n 
by the Orthodox Turks to the Shiitic Turkish immigrants 
from Persia, who are found chiefly in the plains from Kara- 
Hissar along Tokat and Anuujia to Angora. During the wars 
w'ith Persia the Turkish sultans settled them in these districts. 
They are strictly speaking persianized I'urks, and speak pure 
Persian. There arc many Kizilbashes in Afghanistan. Their 
immigration dates only from the time of Nadir Shah (1737). 
They are an indu.strious honest folk, chiefly engaged in trade and 
as physicians, scribes, and so on. They fonn the bulk of the 
amirs cavalry. Their name seems to have been first used in 
Persia of the Shiites in allusion to their red caps. 

See Ernest Chantre, Recherchns anthropologiques dans VAsie occi- 
dentale (Lyons, 1893). 

KIZIL IRMAK, i.e. “Red River” (anc. Fialys), the largest 
river in Asia Minor, rising in the Kizil Dagh at an altitude of 
6^00 ft., and running south-west past Zara to Sivas. Below 
Sivas it flows south to the latitude of Kaisarieh, and then curves 
gradually round to the north. Finally, after a course of about 
600 m., it discharges its waters into the Black Sea between 
Sinope and Samsun, where it forms a large delta. The only 
important tributaries are the Delije Irmak on the right and the 
Geuk Irmak on the left bank. 

KIZLYAR (Kizuar, or Kxzi.ar), a town of Russia, in 
Cauca.sia, in the province of Terek, 120 m. N.E. of Vladikavkaz, 
in the low^lyit^ ddta of the river Terek, about 35 m. from the 
Caspian. The population decreased from 8309 in i 26 i to 7353 
in 1897. The town lies to the left of the main stream between 
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two of the larger secondar>’ branches, and is subjocr to flood- 
ing. The town proper, which spreads out round tlie citadel, has 
Tatar, Georgian and Armenian quitrtcrs. The public buildings 
include the Greek cathedral, dating from 1786; a Greek nunnery, 
founded by the Georgian chief Daniel in 1736; the Armenian 
church of SS. Peter and Paul, remarkable for its size and wealth. 
The population is mainly supported by the gardens and vine- 
yards irrigated by canals from the river. A government 
vineyard and school of viticulture are situated 3J ni. from the 
town. About 1,200,000 gallons of Kizlyar wine tire sold 
annually at the fair of Nizhniy-Novgorod. Silk and cotton are 
woven. Kizlyar is mentioned as early as ibiO, but the most 
notable accession of inhaliitants (Armenians, Georgians and 
Persituis) took place in 1715. its importance as a fortress 
dates from 1736, but the fortress is no longer kept in repair. 

KIZYL-KUM, a desert of Western A.sia, stretching S.E. of the 
Aral Litke between the river Syr-dar>^a on the N.E. and the river 
Amu-darya on the S.W. It measures some 370 by 220 m., and is 
in part covered with drift-sand or dunes, many of which arc 
advancing slowly but steadily towards the S.W. In oharacter 
they resemble those of the neighbouring Kara-kiim desert (see 
Kara-kum). On the whole the Kizyl-kiim slopes S.W. towards 
the Aral Lake, where its .altitude is only about 160 ft. ns com- 
pjired with 2000 in the S.E. In the vicinity of that lake the 
surface is covered with Aralo-Cnspian deposits; but in the S.E., 
as it. ascends towards the foothills of the Tian shan system, it 
is braided with deep acnimnlations of fertile loess. 

KJERULF, HALPDAN (1815-1868), Norwegian musical com- 
poser, the son of a high government official, was born at Chris- 
tiania on the 15th of September 1815. His early education was 
at Ciiristiania University, for a legal career, and not till he was 
nearly 26 — on the death of his father - was he able to devote him- 
self entirely to music. Asa fact, he actually started on his (vareer 
as a music teacher and comixiscr of songs liefore ever Iiaving 
seriou.sly studied music at all, and not for ten years did lie attract 
any particular notice. Then, however, his Government paid 
for a year’s instruction for him at Leipzig. For many years 
after his return to Norway Kjerulf tried in vain to estaldish serial 
classical coma^rts, while he himself was working with Hjornson 
and other writers at the composition of lyrical songs. His fame 
rests almost entirely on his beautiful and manly national part- 
songs and solos ; but his pianoforte music is ecjually charming and 
simple. Kjerulf died at Clrefscn on the 1 ith of August 1868. 

KJERULF, THEODOR (1825-1888), Norwegian geologist, was 
bvorn at Christiania on the 30th of March 1825. He was educated 
in the university at ('hristiania, and subsequently studied at 
Heidelberg, working in Bunsen’s laboratory. In 1858 he became 
professor of geology in the university of his native city, and he 
was afterwards placed in charge; of the geological survey of the 
country, then established mainly through his influence*. His 
contributions to the geology of Norway were numerous and im- 
portant, (;specially in reference to the southern portion of the 
country, and to the structure and relations of the Archaean and 
Palaeozoic rocks, and the glacial phenomena. His principal 
results were embodied in hi.s work Udsigt ovet' del sydlige Norses 
Geologi (1879). He was author also of some poetical works. He 
died at Christiania on the 25th of October t888. 

KLADNO, a mining town of Bohemia, Austria, 18 m. W.N.W. 
of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900), 18,600, mostly Czech. It is 
situated in a region very rich in iron-mines and coal-fields and 
possesses some of the largest iron and steel works in Bohemia. 
Near it is the mining town of Buschtolirad (pop. 3510), situated 
in the centre of very extensive coal-fields. Buschtehrad was 
originally the name of the castle only. Thi.s was from the 15th 
century to 1630 the properly of tlu; lords of Kolovrat, and came 
by devious inheritance through the grand-dukes of Tuscany, 
to the emperor Francis Joseph. The name Buscht6hrud was 
first given to the railway, and then to the town, whicli had been 
called Iluckow since its foundation in 1700. There is another 
ca&tle of Buschtchrad near HoHc. Kladno, whicli for centuries 
had been a village of no importance, was sold in 1705 by the 
grand-duchess Anna Maria of Tuscany to the cloister in 
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B^ewnow, to which it still belongs. The mining industry began 
in 1842. 

KLAFSKYi KATHARINA (1855-1896)^ Hungarian operatic 
singeT, was born at Szt Jdnos, Wieselburg, of humble parents. 
Being employed at Vienna as a nurserymaid, her fine soprano 
voice led to her being engaged as a chorus singer, and she was 
given good lessons in music. By 1882 she became well-known 
in Wagnerian roles at the Leipzig theatre, and she increased her 
reputation at other German musical (centres. In 1892 she 
appeared in London, and had a great success in Wu^^er's operas, 
notably as Brunnhilde and as Isolde, her dramatic as well as 
vocal gifts being of an exceptional order. She sang in America 
in 1895, but died of brain disease in 1896. 

A by L. Ordemann, was published in 1905 (Leipzig). 

KLAGENFURT (Slovene, Celovec), the capital of the Austrian 
duchy of Carinthia, 212 m. S.W. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900^, 
24,314. It is picturesquely situated on the river Gian, which is 
in communication with the Worther-see by the 3 m. long Lend 
canal. Among the more noteworthy buildings arc the parish 
church of St ^{gidius (1709), with a tower 298 ft. in height; the 
cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul (1582-1593, burnt 1723, restored 
1725); the churches of the Benedictines (1613), of the Capuchins 
(1646), and of the order of St Elizabeth (1710). To these must 
be added the palace of the prince-bishop of Gurk, the Ifurg or 
castle, existing in its present form since 1777 ; and the Landhaus 
or house of assembly, dating from the end of the 14th century, 
and containing a museum of natural history, and collection of 
minerals, anticjuities, seals, paintings and sculptures. The most 
interesting public monument is the great Lindwurm or Dragon, 
standing in the principial square (1590). The industrial establish- 
ments comprise white lead factories, machine and iron foundries, 
and commerce is ai'ti\ e, especially in the mineral products of the 
region. 

Upon the Zollfeld to the north of the city once stood the ancient 
Roman town of Virunum. During the middle ages Klagenfurt 
became the property of the Crown, but by a patent of Maxi- 
milian 1. of the 24th of April 1518 it was conceded to the Carin- 
thian estates, and has since then taken the place of St Veit as 
capital of Carinthia. In 1535, 1636, 1723 and 1796 Klagenfurt 
suffered from destructive fires, and in 1690 from the effects of 
an earthciuake. On the 29th of March 1797 the French took 
the city, and upon the following day it was occupied by Napoleon 
as his headquarters. 

KLAJ (latinized Clajds), JOHANN (1616-1656), German poet, 
was born at Meissen in Saxony. After studying theoloj^ at 
W ittenberg lie went to Nuremberg as a “ candidate for holy 
orders,’’ and there, in conjunction with Georg Philipp Hars- 
ddrffer, founded in 1644 the literary society known as the Pegnitz 
order. In 1647 1 ^^ received an appointment as master in the 
Sebaldus school in Nuremberg, and in 1650 became preacher at 
Kitzingen, where he died in 1656. Klaj’s poems consist of dramas, 
written in stilted language and redundant with adventures, 
among which arc Hdllen- und llimmellahrt Chrisii (Nuremberg, 
1644), and llerodesy der Kindermorder (Nuremberg, 1645), and 
a poem, written jointly with Harsdorffer, Pegnesische Schafer- 
gedicht (1644), which gives in allegorical form the story of his 
settlement in Nuremberg. 

See Tittinann, Die Number get Dichterschule (Gottingen, 1847). 

KLAMATH, a small tribe of North American Indians of Lutua- 
mian stock. They ranged around the Klamath river and lakes, 
and are now on the Klamath reservation, southern Oregon. 

Sec A. S. Gatschet, "Klamath Indians of Oregon," Contributions 
to North American Ethnology, vol. ii. (W^aahingtoii, 1890). 

KLAPKA, GEORG (1820-1892), Hungarian soldier, was born 
at Temesvar on the 7th of April 1820, and entered the Austrian 
army in 1838. He was still a subaltern when the Hungarian 
revolution of 184R broke out, and he offered his ser\dces to the 
patriot party. He served in important staff appointments 
during the earlier part of the war which followed ; then, early in 
1849, he was ordered to replace General M^szAros, w'ho had been 
defeated at Kaschau, and as general commanding an army corps 


he had a conspicuous share in the victories of Kap 61 na, Isaszeg, 
Waitzen, Nagy Sarlo and Kom&rom. Then, as the fortune of 
war turned against the Hungarians, Klapka, after serving for a 
short time as minister of war, took command at KomArom, from 
which fortress he conducted a number of successful expeditions 
until the capitulation of VilAgos in August put an end to the war 
in the open field. He then bnlliantly defended KomArom for two 
months, and finally surrendered on honourable terms. Klapka 
left the country at once, and lived thenceforward for many years 
in exile, at first in England and afterwards chiefly in Switzerland. 
He continued by every means in his power to w'ork for the inde- 
pendence of Hungary, especially at moments of European war, 
such as 1854, 1859 and 1866, at which an appeal to arms seemed 
to him to promise success. After the war of 1866 (in which as 
a Prussian major-general he organized a Hungarian corps in 
Silesia) Klapka was permitted by the Austrian government to 
return to his native country, and in 1867 was elected a member of 
the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies, in which he belonged to the 
Dedk party. In 1877 he made an attempt to reorganize the 
Turkish army in view of the war with Russia. General Klapka 
died at Budapest on the 17th of May 1892. A memorial was 
erected to his memory at KomArom in 1896. 

He wrote Memoir en (Leipzig, 1850) ; Der Nationalkrieg in Ungarn, 
&c. (Leipzig, 1851); a history of the Crimean War, Der Krieg im 
Orient . . . bis Ende Juli (Geneva, 1855); and Aus meinen 
Erinnerungen (translated from the Hungarian, Zurich, 1887). 

KLAPROTH, HEINRICH JULIUS (1783-1835), German orient- 
alist and traveller, was bom in Berlin on the iith of October 
1783, the son of the chemist Martin Heinrich Klaproth (q.v.). 
He devoted his energies in quite early life to the study of Asiatic 
languages, and published in 1802 his Asiatisches Magazin 
(Weimar, 1 802-1803). He was in consequence called to St Peters- 
burg and given an appointment in the academy there. In 1805 
he was a member of Count Golovkin’s embassy to China. On 
his return he was despatched by the academy to the Caucasus on 
an ethnographical and linguistic exploration (1807-1808), and 
was afterwards employed for several years in connexion with the 
academy’s Oriental publications. In 1812 he moved to Berlin; 
but in 1815 he settled in Paris, and in 1816 Humboldt procured 
him from the king of Pru.ssia the title and salary of professor of 
Asiatic languages and literature, with permission to remain in 
Paris as long as was reejuisite for the publication of his works. 
He died in that city on the 28th of August 1835. 

'rhu principal feature of Klaproth's erudition was the vastness of 
the field which it embraced. His great work Asia polyglotta (Paris, 
1823 and 1831, with Sprachatlas) not only served as a r^sumd of all 
that was known on the subject, out formed a new departure for the 
classification of the Eastern languages, more especially those of 
the Ru.ssian Empire. To a great extent, however, his work is now 
superseded. The Itinerary of a Chinese Traveller (1821), a series of 
documents in the military archives of St Petersburg purporting 

to be the travels of George Ludw'ig von , and a similar series 

obtained from him in the London foreign office, are all regarded as 
Spurious. 

Klaproth'.s other works include : Heist in den Kaukasus und 
Georgim in den Jahren 1S07 und iSoS (Ilalle, 1812-1814; French 
translation, Paris, 1823); Geographisch-historische Beschreibung des 
bsiliohen Kaukasus (Weimar, 1814); Tableaux historiques de rAsie 
(Paris, 1820); Mimoires relatifs d VAsie (Paris, 182^-1828); Tableau 
historiquCy geographique , eihnographique ct politique ae Caucase (Paris, 
1827); and Vocabulairc et grammaire de la langue giorgienne (Paris, 
1827). 

KLAPROTH, MARTIN HEINRICH (1743-1817), German 
chemi.st, was born at Wernigerode on the ist of December 1743, 
During a large portion of his life he followed the profession of an 
apothccar>\ After acting as assistant in pharmacies at Quedlin'- 
burg, Hanover, Berlin and Danzig successively he came to 
Berlin on the death of Valentin Rose the elder in 1771 as manager 
of his business, and in 1 780 he started an establishment on his own 
account in the same city, where from 1782 he was pharmaceutical 
assessor of the Ober-Collegium Medicum. In 1787 he was 
appointed lecturer in chemistry to the Royal Artillery, and when 
the university was founded in 1810 he was selected to be the 
profe.ssor of chemistry. He died in Berlin on the ist of January 
1817. Klaproth was the leading chemist of his time in Germany. 
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An exact and conscientious worker, he did much to improve 
and systematize the processes of analytical chemistry and 
mineralogy, and his appreciation of the value of quantitative 
methods led him to become one of the earliest adherents of the 
Lavoisierian doctrines outside France. He was the first to dis- 
cover uranium, zirconium and titanium, and to characterize 
them as distinct elements, though he did not obtain any of 
them in the pure metallic state; and he elucidated the com- 
position of numerous substances till then imperfectly known, 
including compounds of the then newly recognized elements : 
tellurium, strontium, cerium and chromium. 

llis papers, over 200 in number, were collected by liimself in 
Heitrdge zur chemUchen Kenntniss der Mineralkdfper (5 vols., 1795- 
1810) and Chemische Ahhandlungen gemischten Inhalts (1815). He 
also published a Clhsmisckes Wdrterbuch (1807-1810), and edited a 
revised edition of F. A. C. Gren's Handhtich dttr Chemie (i8ot»). 

KL£BER, jean BAPTISTE (1753-1 800), French general, was 
born on the 9th of March 1753 at Strassburg, where his father 
was a builder. He was trained, partly at Paris, for the profession 
of architect, but his opportune a.ssistancc to two German nobles 
in a tavern brawl obtained for him a nomination to the mili- 
tary school of Munich, 'rhence he obtained a commission in the 
Austrian army, but resigned it in 1783 on finding his humble 
birth in the way of his promotion. On returning to France he 
was appointed inspector of public buildings at Belfort, where he 
studied fortification and military science. In 1792 he enlisted in 
the Ilaut-Rhin volunteers, and was from his military knowledge 
at once elected adjutant and soon afterwards lieutenant-colonel. 
At the defence of Mainz he so distinguished himself that though 
disgraced along with the rest of the garrison and imprisoned, he 
was promptly reinstated, and in August 1793 promoted general 
of brigade. He won considerable (listinction in the Vend^an 
war, and two months later was made a general of division. In 
these operations began his intimacy with Marceau, with whom he 
defeated the Royalists at Le Mans and Savenay. For openly 
expressing his opinion that lenient measures ought to be pursued 
towards the Vend^ans he was recalled; but in April 1794 he 
was once more reinstated and sent to the Army of the Sambre- 
and-Meuse. T-Te displayed his skill and bravery in the numerous 
actions around Charleroi, and especially in the crowning victory 
of Fleurus, after which in the winter of 1794 95 he liesiegeci 
Mainz. In 1795 and again in 1796 he held the chief command of 
an army temporarily, but declined a permanent appointment as 
commandcr-in-chicf. On the 13th of October 1795 he fought a 
lirilliant n^arguard action at the bridge of Neuwied, and in the 
offensive campaign of 1796 he was Jourdan’s most active and 
successful lieutenant. Having, after the retreat to the Rhine 
(see French Revolutionary Wars), declined the chief com- 
mand, he withdrew into private life early in 1798. He acc’eptcd 
a division in the expedition to Egypt under Bonaparte, but 
was wounded in the head at Alexandria in the first engage- 
ment, which prevented his taking any further part in the I 
campaign of the Pyramids, and caused him to be appointed 
governor of Alexandria. In the Syrian campaign of 1799, 
however, he commanded the vanguard, took £ 1 -Arish, Gaza 
and Jaffa, and won the great victory of Mount Tabor on the 
15th of April 1799* When Napoleon returned to France 
towards the end of 1799 he left Kl^ber in command of the 
French forces. In this cai)acity, seeing no hope of bringing 
his army back to Prance or of consolidating his conquests, 
he made the convention of El-Arish. But when Lord Keith, 
the British admiral, refused to ratify the terms, he attacked 
the Turks at Heliopolis, though with but 10,000 men against 
60,000, and utterly defeated them on the 20th of March 1800. 
He then retook ('airo, which had revolted from the »ench. 
Shortly after these victories he was as.sassinated at Cairo by a 
fanatic on the T4th of June 1800, the same day on which his 
friend and comrade Desalx fell at Marengo. Kl^ber was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest generals of the French revolutionary 
epoch. Though he distrusted his powers and declined the respon- 
sibility of supreme command, there is nothing in his career to 
show that he would have been unequal to it. As a .second in 


command he was not excelled by any general of his time. His 
conduct of affairs in F.gj’pt at a time when tlie treasury was 
empty and the troops were discontented for want of pay, shows 
that his powers as an administrator were little — if at all - 
inferior to those he posses.sed as a general. 

Ernouf, the f;randson of Jourdan’s chief of staff, puhlLshcd in 
1807 a valuable bioi^raphv of Kleber. See also Rcynaud, Life of 
Merlin dc Thionville ; Ncy, Menwira; Dumas, Souvenirs ; Las 
Ca.sas, Memorial de Sie Heldne ; J. Charavaray, Les Gen^ruux niorts 
pour la peUric\ General I^ajol, KUber ; lives of Marccau and Desaix; 
M. F. Uousseau, KUber ci Menou en Lgypte (Paris, 1900). 

K^IN, JULIUS LEOPOLD (1810-1876), German writer of 
Jewish origin, was born at Miskolt'z, in Hungar}\ He was 
educated at the gymnasium in Pest, and studied mediiune in 
Vienna and Berlin, After travelling in Italy and Greece, he 
settled as a man of letters in Berlin, where he remained until his 
death on the 2nd of August 1876. He was the author of many 
dramatic works, among others the historical tragedies Maria 
runt Medici Lw//;c.s- ( 1 842) ; Zenohia (1847); Moreto{^%^^.))\ 

AZ/ir/Vi (j86o); Strafford (1862) and lleliodora (1867); and tin* 
comedies Die Ilerzogin (1848); Ein Schiitzliag ( 1850) ; and Voltaire 
(1862). The tendency of Klein as a dramatist was to become 
bombastic and obscure, but many of his characters are vigorouslv' 
conceived, and in nearly all his tragedies there are pus.sagcs of 
brilliant rhetoric. He is chiefly known as the author of the 
elaborate though uncompleted (ieschichte des 1865- 1876), 

in which he undertook to record the history of the drama from 
the earliest times. He died when about to enter upon the Eliza- 
bethan period, to the treatment of wliich he had looked forward 
a.s the chief pari of his task. 'Fhe work, which is in thirteen 
bulky volumes, gives proof of immense learning, l)ut is marred 
by cc(‘en tricities of style and judgment. 

Klein’s Draniatische Werkv wen* collected in 7 vols. (1871- 1872). 

KLEIST, BERND HEINRICH WILHELM VON (1777 j8ii), 
German poet, dramatist and novelist, was born at Frankfort -on- 
Oder on the 18th of Octolx;r 1777. After a scanty education, he 
entered the Pru,s,sian army in 1792, served in the Rhine (’ampaign 
of 1796 and retired from the .service in 1799 with the rank of 
lieutenant. He next studied law and philosophy at the university 
of Frankfort-on-Oder, and in 180c received a .subordinate post in 
the rnini.stry of finani'e at Berlin. In the following year his 
roving, restless spirit got the better of him, and procuring a 
lengthened leave of abseni e he vi.sited Pari.s and then .settled in 
Switzerland. Here he found congenial friends in Heinrich 
Zschokke and Ludwig Friedrich August Wieland (1777'- 
1819), son of the poet; and to them he read his first drama, a 
gloomy tragedy. Die Familie Schroffenstein (1803), originally 
entitled Die Familie Ghonorez. In the autumn of 1802 Kleist 
returned to Germany ; he visited Goethe, Schiller and Wieland in 
Weimar, stayed for a while in Leipzig and Dre.sden, again pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and returning in 1804 to his post in Berlin was 
transhtrred to the Domdnenkammer (department for the adminis- 
tration of crown lands) at Konigsberg. On a journey to Dresden 
in 1807 Kleist was arrested by the French as a spy, and being .sent 
to France was kept for .six months a close prisoner at GhaJons- 
sur-Marne. On regaining his liberty he proceeded to Dre.sden, 
where in conjunction with Adam Heinrich Muller (1779-1829) he 
published in 1808 the journal Phbbus, In 1809 he went to Prague, 
and ultimately settled in Berlin, where he edited (i8io~i8n) the 
Berliner A bendbldtter . Captivated by the intellectual and mu.sical 
accompli.shment.s of a certain Frau Henriette Vogel, Kleist, who 
was him.self more di.sheartcned and embittered than ever, agreed 
to do her bidding and die with her, carrying out this re.solution 
by first shooting the lady and then himself on the shore of the 
Wann.see near Potsdam, on the 21st of November 1811. Kleist ’s 
whole life was filled by a restless striving after ideal and 
illusory happiness, and this is largely reflected in his work. He 
was by far the most important North German dramati.st of 
the Romantic movement, and no other of the Romanticists 
approaches him in the energy with which he expresses patriotic 
indignation. 
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His first tragedy, Die h'amilie Schroffenstem, has been already 
referred to; the material for the second, PenthesiU^a ^ucon 

of the Amazons, is taken from a Greek source and presents a picture 
of wild passion. More successful than either of these was his romantic 
play, Das Kdthchen von Heilhronn, Oder Die Feuerprdhe (r8o8) , a poetic 
drama full of medieval bustle and mystery, which haa retained its 
p<^pularity. In comedy, KlcLst made a name with Der zerbrochene 
Krug (1811), while Amphitryon (i8o8), an adaptation of Moli^re's 
comedy, is of less importance. Of Klcist's other dramas, Die 
Hertnannschlacht (1809) is a dramatic treatment of an historical 
subject and is full of references to the political c{)nditions of his own 
times. In it he ^ives vent to his hatred of his country's oppressors. 
I'his, together with the drama Prtnz Friedrich von Hornburg^ the 
latter accounted Kleist's best work, was first published by Ludwig 
Tieck in Kleists hinterlassene Sc/iriften (rSur). Robert Guiskard, a 
drama conceived on a grand plan, was left a fragment. Kleist was 
also a master in the art of narrative, and of his Gesammelte Hrz'ihl- 
ungen (1810-1811), Micfuiel Kohlhaas^ in which tlic famous Branden- 
burg horse-dealer of Luther's day (see Kohlhask) is immortalized, 
is one of the best German stories of its time. He also wrote some 
patriotic ^lyrics. His Gesammelte Schrifien were piihlished by 
Ludwig Tieck (3 vols., 1826) and by Julian , Schmidt (new ed., 
also by F. Muncker (4 vols., 1882); by T. Zolling (^ vols., 1883); 
by K. Siegen (4 vols., 1S93); and in a critical edition by 3 L Schmidt 
(5 vols., i()04-j9o^5). His Ausgewdhlte Dramen were published by 
K. Siegen (Leipzig, 1877): and his letters wert^ first published 
by E. von Biilow, Heinrich von Kleists Leben und Briefe (1848). 

Sec further A. WilbrandL, Heinrich von Kleisi (i86n); O. Brakm, 
Heinrich von Kleist (1884); K. Bonafous, Henri de Rleist, sa vie et 
ses cetivres (1894); H. Conrad, Heinrich von Kleist als Mensrh und 
Dirhter (1896); G. Minde-Pouet, von AW st, seine Sprache 

und sein Stil (1897); R. Steig, Heinrich von Aleists Berliner Kdmpfe 
(1901); F. Servaes, Heinrich von Kleist (1902); S. Wukadinowic, 
KleisUStudten (1904); S. Rahmcr, //. von Alcist als Mensch und 
Diihter (1909). 

KLEIST, EWALD CHRISTIAN VON (1715-1759), German 
poet, was born at Zeblin, near Koslin in Pomerania, on the 7th of 
March. 1715. After attending the Jesuit school in Deutsdikromi 
and tlie gymnasium in Danzig, he proceeded in 1731 to the uni- 
versity of Konigsberg, where he studie?d law and mathematics. 
On the completion of his studies he entered the Danish army, 
in which he became an ollicer in 1736, Recalled to Prussia by 
Frederick 11 . in 1740, he w'as appointed lieutenant in a regiment 
stationed at Potsdam, where he became acquainted with 
J. VV. L. Gleim (i/./a), who interested him in poetry. After dis- 
tinguishing liimself at the battle of Molhvitz (April lo, 1741) 
and the siege of Ncisse (1741), he w as promoted captain in 1749 
and major in 1 7 56. Quartered during the winter of 1757-1758 in 
Leipzig, he found relief from his irksome military duties in the 
society of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (^.v.). Shortly afterwards 
in the battle of Kunersdorf, on the izth of August 1759, he 
was mortally wounded while leading the attack, and died at 
F rankfort-on-Oder on the 24th of August following. 

KIcist’s chief work is a poem in hexameters, Der Fruhling 
(1749), for which Thomson’s Seasons largely supplied the ideas. 
In his description of the beauties of nature Kleist shows real 
poetical genius, an almost modern sentiment and fine taste. 
He also wrote some charming odes, idylls and elegies, and a 
small epic poem Cissides und P aches (1759), the subject being 
two Thessalian friends who die a heroic death for their country 
in a battle against the Athenians. 

Kleist published in 1756 the first collection of his Gedichte, which 
was followed by a second in 1758. After his death his friend Karl 
Wilhelm Ramlcr (j.f.) published an edition of Kleists s 'mtlichc Werke 
in 2 vols. (17602. A critical edition was published by A. Sauer, in 
3 vols. (1880-1882). Cf. further, A. Chuquet, De Ewaldi Kleistii vita 
et scriplis (Paris, 1S87), and H. Prdhle, rriedrick der Grosse und die 
deutsche Literatur (1872). 

KLERKSDORP^ a town of the Transvaal, 118 m. S.W. of 
Johannesburg and 192 m. N.E. of Kimberley by rail. Pop. 
(1904), 4276, of whom 2203 w'cre whites. The towm, built on 
the banks of the Schoonspruit 10 m. above its junction with 
the Vaal, possesses several fine public buildings. In the neigh- 
bourhood are gold-mines, the reef appearing to form the western 
boundary of the Witwater.srand basin. Diamonds (green in 
colour) and coal are also found in the district. Klerksdorp was 
one of the villages founded by the fust Boers w ho crossed the 
Vaal, dating from 1838. The modem town, which Ls on the side 
of the spruit opposite the old village, w as founded in 


KLBSL (or Khlesl), LiELCHiOR (1552-1630), Austrian states- 
man and ecclesiastic, was the son of a Protestant baker, and was 
born in Vienna. Under the influence jof the Jesuits he was con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism, and having finished his education 
at the universities of Vienna and Ingolstadt, he was made chan- 
cellor of the university of Vienna; and as official and vicar- 
general of the bishop of Passau he exhibited the zeal of a convert 
in forwarding the progress of the counter- teformation in Austria. 
He became bishop of Vienna in 1598; but more important w^as 
his association with the archduke Matthias, which began about 
the same time. Both before and after 1612, when Matthias 
succeeded his brother Rudolph II. as emperor, Klesl was the 
originator and director of his policy, although he stoutly opposed 
the concessions to the Hungarian Protestants in 1606. He assisted 
to secure the election of Matthias to the imperial throne, and 
sought, but without success, to strengthen the new' emperor's 
position by making peace between the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants. When during the short reign of Matthias the question of 
the imperial succession demanded prompt attention, the bishop, 
although quite as anxious as his opponents to retain the empire 
in the house of Habsburg and to preserve the dominance of the 
Roman Catholic Church, advised that this question should be 
shelved until some arrangement with the Protestant princes had 
been reached. This counsel was displeasing to the archduke Maxi- 
milian and to Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor Ferdinand IT., 
who believed that Klesl was hostile to the candidature of the 
latter prince. It was, however, impossible to shake his influence 
with the emperor; and in June 1618, a few months before the 
death of Matthias, he was seized by order of the archdukes and 
imprisoned at Ambras in Tirol. In 1622 Klesl, who had been a 
cardinal since 1615, was transferred to Rome by order of Pope 
Gregory XV., and was released from imprisonment. In 1627 
Ferdinand II. allowed him to return to his episcopal duties in 
Vienna, where he died on the 18th of September 1630. 

See J. Freiherr von Hammer- Purgstall, Khlesh Leben (Vienna, 
18^7-1851); A. Kerschbaumer, Kardinal Klesel (Vienna, 1865); and 
Klesls Brief e an Rudolfs II, Obersthofmeister A, Freiherr von Dietrkh- 
stein, edited by V. Bibl (Vienna, 1900). 

KLINGER, FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN VON (1752-1831), 
German dramatist and novelist, was born of humble parentage 
at Frankfort-on-Main on the 17th of February 1752. Ilis 
father died wlien he was a child, and his early years were a hard 
struggle. He was enabled, however, in 1774 to enter the univer- 
sity of Giessen, where he studied law ; and Goethe, with whom he 
had been acquainted since childhood, helped him in many ways. 
It\ 1775 Klinger gained with his tragedy Die Zwillinge a prize 
offered by the Hamburg theatre, under the auspices of the actress 
Sophie Charlotte Ackermann (1714-1792) and her son the famous 
actor and playwright, Friedrich Ludwig Schroder (1744-1816). 
In 1776 Klinger was appointed T header dichter to the “ Seylerscbe 
Schauspiel-Gesellschaft,” and held this post for two years. In 
1778 he entered the Austrian military service and took part in the 
Bavarian war of succession. In l^So hG went to St Petersburg, 
became an officer in the Russian army, was ennobled and attached 
to the grand duke Paul, whom he accompanied on a journey to 
Italy and France. In 1 785 he was appointed director of the corps 
of cadets, and having married a natural daughter of tlie ^press 
C'atharine, was made praeses of the Academy of Knights in 1799 
In 1803 Klinger was nominated by the emperor Alexander 
curator^ of the university of Dorpat, an office he held until 
1817; in 1811 he became lieutenant-general. He then gradually 
gave up his official posts, and after living for many years in 
honourable retirement, died at Dorpat on Sie 25th of February 
1831, 

Klinger was a man of vigorous moral character and full of fine 
feeling, though the bitter experiences and deprivations of 
his youth are largely reflected in his dramas. It was one of his 
earliest works, Sturm und Drang M^hich gave its name to 

this iiterar}'^ epoch. In addition to this tragedy and Die ZwiUinge 
(1776), the chief pkys of his early period of passionate fervour 
and restless “ storm and stress are Die neue Arria {i‘n 6 ), 
Simsofie GriscMo (1776) and Stilpo und seine Kinder (1780). To 
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a later period belongs thefine doable tragedy of Medea m Kcrmth 
and Medea auf deni Kaukasos (1791). In Ilnssia he devoted 
himself mainly to the writing of philosophical romances^ of 
which the best known ate Fausts Leben, Taten und HoUenfahri 
(1791)^ Geschichte Giafars des Barmedden (1792) and Geschichte 
Raphaels de Aquillas (1793). This series was closed in 1803 
with Betrachtungen und Gedanken iiber versckiedme Gegensidnde 
der Welt und der Liieratur, Jn these works Klinger gives 
calm and dignified expression to the leading ideas which tlie 
period of Stunn und Drang had bequeathed to German classical 
literature. 

Klinger's works were publisheu in twdve volumes (1809-181 5)* 
also 1832-1833 and 1842. The most recent edition is in eight volumes 
( 1 878-1 880) ; but none of these is complete. A selection will be found 
in A. Sauer, Stiirmer und Drdn^er^ vol. i. (1883). See E. Schmidt, 
Lenz und KHnger (1878}; M. Kicgcr, Klingcv in der Sturm- und 
Drangpertode (1880); ana Klinger in seiner Reifc (189b). 

KLINGER, MAX (1857- ), German painter, etcher and 

sculptor, was born at Plagwitz near Leipzig. He attended the 
classes at tlie Carlsrulie art school in 1874, and went in the follow- 
ing year to Berlin, where in 1878 he created a sensation at the 
Academy exhibition with tw^o series of f>en-and-ink drawings — 
the “ Series upon the Theme of Christ ” and “ Fantasies upon the 
Finding of a Glove.’' The daring originality of these imaginative 
and eccentric w'orks caused an outliurst of indignation, and the 
artist was voted insane; nevertheless the “ Glove ” series was 
bought by the Berlin National Gallerj'. His painting of The 
Judgment of Paris ” caused a similar storm of indignant protest 
in 1887, owing to its rejection of all conventional attributes and 
the iiafve directness of the con('eption. His vivid and somew^hat 
morbid imagination, with its leaning towards the gruesome and 
disagreeable, and the Goyaesque turn of his mind, found their 
best expression in his “ cycles ” of etchings ; Deliverances of 
Sacrificial Victims told in Ovid,” “ A Brahms Phantasy,” ” Eve 
and the Future,” “A Life,” and ” Of Death ” ; but in his use of the 
needle he does not aim at the teclinical excellence of the great 
masters; it supplies him merely w'iih means oi expressing liis 
ideas. xAfter 1^6 Klinger devoted himself more exdiisively to 
painting and sculpture. In his painting he aims neither at classic 
beauty nor modern truth, but at grim impressiveness not witliout 
a touch of mysticism. His Pietii ” at the Dresden Gallery, the 
frescoes at the Leipzig University, and the ” Christ in Olympus ” 
at the Modem Gallery in Vienna, are characteristic example.s of 
his art. The Leipzig Museum contains his sculptured ” Salome ” 
and ” Cassandra.” In sculpture he favours the use of vari- 
coloured materials in the manner of the Greek cliryselepliantinc 
sculpture. His ” Beethov«i ” is a notable instance of his work 
in this direction. 

KLIFSPRINQER, tlie Boer name of a small iVfrican mountain- 
antelope {Oreotragus saltaier), ranging from the Cape through 
East Africa to Somaliland and Abyssinia, and characterized by 
its blunt rounded hoofs, thick pithy hair and gold-spiuigled 
colouring. The klip.springer represents a genus by itself, the 
various local forms not being worthy of more than racial dis- 
tinction. The activity of these antelopes is marvellous. 

KLONDlKE.^ a district in Yukon Territory, north-western 
Canada, approximately in 64" N. and 140" W. The limits are 
rather indefimte, but the district includes the country to the south 
of the Klondike River, which comes into the Yukon from the east 
and has several tributaries, as well as Indian River, a second 
branch of the Yukon, flov/ing into it some distance above iiie 
Klondike. The richer gold-bearing gravels are found along the 
creeks tributary to tliese two rivers within an area of alx)ut 
800 sq. m. The Klondike district is a dissected peneplain with 
low ridges of rounded forms rising to 4250 ft. al^ve the sea at 
the Dome which forms its centre. All of the gold-bearing creeks 
rise not far from the Dome and radiate in various directions 
toward the Klondike and Indian rivers, the most productive 
being Bonanza with its tributary Eldorado, Hunker, Dominion 
and Gold Rim. Of these, Eldorado, for the two or three miles 
in which it was gold-bearing, was much the richest, and for its 
length probably surpassed any other known placer deposit. 
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Rich gravel was discovered on Bonanza Creek in 1896, and a wild 
rush to this almost inaccessible region followed, a population 
of 30,000 coming in within the next three or four years witli a 
rapidly increasing output of gold, reaching in 1900 the climax 
of $22,000,000. .Since tlien the production has steadily declined, 
until in 1906 it fell to $5,600,000. The richest gravels were 
worked out before 1910, and most of the population liad left the 
Klondike for Alaska and other regions; so that Dawson, which 
for a time was a bustling city of more than 10,000, dwindled 
to about 3000 inhabitants. As the ground was almost all fmzen, 
the mines were worked by a thawing process, first by setting 
fires, afterwards by using steam, new methods being introduced 
to meet tlic unusual conditions. I4iler dredges and hydrtuilu' 
mining were resorted U) with success. 

The Klondike, in s)>ile of its isolaU'd position, brought to- 
gether miners und adventurers from all parts of tlie world, anil 
it is greatly to the credit of the Canadian gov ernment and of the 
I mounted police, who w(tc entrusted with the keeping of order, 
j that life and property were as safe as elsewhere and that no 
lawless methods adopt ed by the miners as in placer mining 
camps in tlie western United States, 'i'he region was at first 
difiicult of access, but (‘an now be ivached with perfect comfort 
in summer, travelling by well-appointed steamers on the Pacific 
and the Yukon River. Owing to its perpetually Irozen soil, 
summer roads w^ere excessively bad in earlier days, but good 
wagon roads hat e .since been con.structcd to all the imporUint 
mining c( 5 ntres. L'awson itself has all the resources of a civilized 
city in spite of being founded on a frozen peat-bog ; and is sup- 
plied witli ordinary' market vegetables from farms just across th(‘ 
river. During tlie winter, when for some time the sun docs not 
appear above the hills, the cold is intense, t hough usually without 
wind, but the wcdl-chinkccl log houses can be kept comfortably 
warm. Wh(m winter travel is necessary dog learns and sledgtjs 
are generally made use of, exiq^t on the stage route south to 
White Horse, where horse.s uie used. A telegraph line (ronnects 
I)awson with British Columbia, but the difficulties in kt‘(q>ing 
it in order arc so great over t he long interv(?ning wildemes.s tiuit 
communication is often broken. Gold is practically the only 
economic product of the Klondike, though small amounts of tin 
ore occur, and ligniu* coal has been mined lower down on the 
Yukon. I’he source of the gold seems to have been small 
stringers of quartz in tlie siliceous and sericitic schists which 
form the bed rock of much of thi? region, and no important 
quartz veins have been discovered ; so that unlike most other 
placer regions the Klondike has not developed lode mines to 
continue the production of gold wd»ai the gravels are cxliausted. 

KLOPP» ONNO (1822-1903), Germtui historian, was born al 
Leer on the 9th of October 1822, and w as educated at the univer- 
sities of Bonn, Berlin and Giittingcn. For a few years he was 
a teacher at I.,eer and at O.snabriick ; but in 1 858 h(; settled at 
Hanover, where he became intimate with King George V., who 
made him liis Archivrat, Thoroughly di.sJiJ:ing Prussia, he was 
in hearty accord with George in resisting her aggres.sive polity ; 
and after the annexation of Hanover in 1866 he accompanied 
the exiled king to Hietzing. He became a Roman Catholic in 
1874. He died at Penzing, near Vienna, on the gth of August 
1903. Klopp is b(JSt known as the author of lier Fall des Houses 
A’/Morf (Vienna, 1875-1888), the fullest existing account of the 
later Stuarts. 

His D$r Konig Friedrich IF und seine Pnlitih (Scliaffliausun, iHby) 
ami Geschichte Ostirieslands (Hanover, 1854- 1858) show his dislike 
of Prussia. His other works include Der dveiasigjdhrige Krieg bis 
sum Tode Gustav Adolfs (Paderborn, 1891-189(1); a revised edition 
of his Tilly im dreissigidhrigen Kriege (Stuttgart, 1861); a life o1 
George V., K6nig Georg V. (Hanover, 1878); FhiUipp Melanchihon 
(Berhn, 1^7)- He eilitcd Corrispondenza epistolare tra Leopoldo /. 
imperatore ad il P. Marco VAvianj capuccinu ((»ralz, 1888). Klopp 
also wrote much in defence of George V. and his claim to Hanover, 
incUiding the Offizieller licricht iiber die Kriegsereignisse zmschen 
Hanntjver und Preusse^n im Juni j866 (Vienna, 1867), and he 
edited the works of Leibnitz in eleven volumes (.861-1884). 

See W. Klopp, Onno Klopp : cin Lebenslauf (Wchberg, 1907). 

KLOPSTOCK, GOTTLIEB FRIEDRICH (i724'x8oj), German 
poet, was bom at Qucdlinburg on the and of J u]y x 714, the eldest 
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son of a lawyer, a man of sterling character and of a deeply 
religious mind. Both in his birthplace and on the estate of 
Friedeburg on the Saalc, which his father later rented, young 
Klopstock passed a liappy childhood ; and more attention having 
l)een given to his physical than to his mental development he 
grew up a strong healthy boy and was an excellent horseman 
and skater. Iri his thirteenth year Klopstock returned to 
Quedlinburg where he attended the gymnasium, and in 1739 
proceeded to the famous classical school of Schulpforta. Here 
he soon became an adept in Greek and Latin versification, and 
wrote some meritorious idylls and odes in German. His original 
intention of making the emperor Henry 1 . (“ The Fowler ”) the 
hero of an epic, was, under the influence of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
with which he became acquainted through Bodmer’s translation, 
abandoned in favour of the religious epic. While yet at school, 
he had already drafted the plan of Der Messias, upon which his 
fame mainly rests. On the 21st of September 1745 he delivered 
on quitting school a remarkable “ leaving oration ” on epic 
poetry — Ahschiedsrede Uber die epische Poesie, kultur- und literar- 
geschichtlich erldutert—^iYid next proceeded to Jena as a student 
of theology, where he elaborated the first three cantos of the 
Messias in prose. The life at this university being uncongenial 
to him, he removed in the spring of 1746 to Leipzig, and here 
joined the circle of young men of letters who contributed to 
the Bremer Beitrdge, In this periodical the first three cantos 
of the Messias in hexameters were anonymously published in 
1748. A new era in German literature had commenced, and the 
name of the author soon became known. In Leipzig he also 
wrote a number of odes, the best known of which is An meine 
Freunde (1747), afterw^ards recast as W ingolf (1767). He left 
the university in 1748 and became a private tutor in the family 
of a relative at Langensalza. Here unrequited love for a cousin 
(the “ Fanny ” of his odes) disturbed his peace of mind. Gladly 
therefore he accepted in 1750 an invitation from Jakob Bodmer 
iq.v,), the translator of Paradise Lost, to visit him in Zurich. 
Here Klopstock was at first treated with every kindness and 
respect and rapidly recovered his spirits. Bodmer, however, 
was disappointed to find in the young poet of the Messias a man 
of strong worldly interests, and a coolness sprang up between 
the two friends. 

At this juncture Klopstock received from Frederick V. of 
Denmark, on the recommendation of his minister Count von 
Bernstorff (17 12-1772), an invitation to settle at Copenhagen, 
with an annuity of 400 talers, with a view to the completion of 
the Messias, The offer was accepted ; on his way to the Danish 
capital Klopstock met at Hamburg the lady who in 1754 became 
his wife, Margareta (Meta) Moller (the ** Cidli ” of his odes), an 
enthusiastic admirer of his poetry. His happiness was short; 
she died in 1758, leaving him almost broken-hearted. His grief 
at her loss finds pathetic expression in the 15th canto of the 
Messias. The poet subsequently published his wife’s writings, 
Hinterlassene Werke von Margareta Klopstock (1759), which give 
evidence of a tender, sensitive and deeply religious spirit. 
Klopstock now relapsed into melancholy ; new ideas failed him, 
and his poetry bec'ame more and more vague and unintelligible. 
He still continued to live and work at Copenhagen, and next, 
following Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg {q.v.), turned his 
attention to northern mythology, which he conceived should 
replace classical subjects in a new school of German poetry. In 
1770, on the dismissal by King Christian VII. of Count Bem- 
storfT from office, he retired with the latter to Hamburg, but 
retained his pension together with the rank of councillor of 
legation. Here, in 1773, he issued the last fi>'e cantos of the 
Messias, In the following year he published his strange scheme 
for the regeneration of German letters, Die Gelehrtenrepublik 
(1774). In 1775 he travelled south, and making the acquaint- 
ance of Goethe on the way, spent a year at the court of the 
margrave of Baden at Karlsruhe. Thence, in 1 776, with the title 
of Hofrat and a pension from the margrave, which he retained 
together with that from the king of Denmark, he returned to 
Hamburg where he spent the remainder of his life. His latter 
years he passed, as had always been his inclination, in retirement, 


only occasionally relieved by association with his most intimate 
friends, busied with philological studies, and hardly interesting 
himself in the new developments of German literature. The 
American War of Independence and the Revolution in France 
aroused him, however, to enthusiasm. The French Republic 
sent him the diploma of honorary citizenship; but, horrified at 
the terrible scenes the Revolution had enacted in the place of 
liberty, he returned it. When 67 years of age he contracted a 
second marriage with Johanna Elisabeth von Winthem, a widow 
and a niece of his late wife, who for many years had been one of 
his most intimate friends. He died at Hamburg on the 14th of 
March 1803, mourned by all Germany, and was buried with great 
pomp and ceremony by the side of his first wife in the churchyard 
of the village of Ottensen. 

Klopstock 's nature was best attuned to lyrical poetry, and in it 
his deep, noble character found its truest expression. He was less 
suited lor epic and dramatic representation; for, wrapt up in himself, 
a stranger to the outer world, without historical culture, and without 
even any interest in the events of his time, he was lacking in the art 
of plastic representation such as a great epic requires. Thus the 
Messias, despite the magnificent passages which csjKJcially the 
earlier cantos contain, cannot satisfy the demands such a theme 
must necessarily make. The subject matter, the Redemption, 
presented serious difficulties to adequate epic treatment. The 
Gospel story was too scanty, and what might have been imported 
from without and interwoven with it was rejected by the autlior as 
rofane. He had accordingly to resort to Christian mythology; and 
ere again, circumscribed by the dogmas of the Church, he was in 
danger of trespassing on the fundamental truths of the Christian 
faith. The iiersonality of Christ could scarcely l>e treated in an 
individual form, still less could angels and devils — and in the case 
of God Himself it was impossible! The result was that, despite 
the groundwork — the Go8i)els, the Acts of the Apostles, the Revelation 
of Si John, and the model ready to hand in Milton's Paradise Lost — 
matcnal elements are largely wanting and the actors in the poem, 
Divine and human, lack plastic form. That the poem took Dventy-five 
yeans to complete could not but be detrimental to its unity of design; 
the original enthusiasm was not sustained until the end, and the earlier 
cantos are far superior to the later. Thus the intense public interest 
the work aroused in its commencement had almost vanished before 
its completion. It was translated into .seventeen languages and led 
to numerous imitations. In his odes Klopstock had more scope 
for his peculiar talent. Among the best are An Fanny \ Der 
Z archer see ; Die tote Klarissa ; An Cidli ; Die beiden Musen ; Der 
Rheinwein ; Die friihen Grdber ; Mein Vaterland. His religious odes 
mostly take the form of hymns, of which the most beautiful is Die 
FrUhlingsfeier. His dramas, in some of which, notably Hermanns 
Scklacht (1769) and Hermann und die FUrsten (1784), he celebrated 
the deeds of the ancient German hero Arminius, and in others, Der 
Tod Adams (1757) and Salomo (1764), took his materials from the 
Old Testament, are essentially lyrical in character and deficient in 
action. In addition to Die Gelehrtenrepublik, he was also the author 
of Fragmente Uber Sprache und Dichtkunst (1779) and Grammatische 
Gesprdche (1794), works in which he made important contributions 
to philology and to the history of German poetry. 

Klopstock’s ^erke first apfieared in seven quarto volumes (1798 - 
1809). At the same time a more complete edition in twelve octavo 
volumes was published (1798-1817), to which six additional volumes 
were added in 1830, More recent editions w'ere published in 1844- 
1845, 1854-1855. i 879 (ed. by R. Boxberger), 1884 (ed. by R. Hamel) 
and 1893 (a selection edited by F. Muncker). A critical edition of 
the Odes was published by F. Muncker and J. Pawel in 1889; a 
commentary on these by H. Diintzer (i860; 2nd ed., 1878). For 
Klopstock's correspondence see K. Schmidt, Klopstock und seine 
Freunde (1810); C, A. H. Clodius, Klopstocks Nachlass (1821); J. M. 
Lappenberg, Brief c von und an Klopstock (1867). Cf. further K. F. 
Cramer, Klopstock, er und Uber ihn (1780-1792); J. G. Gruber, 
Klopstocks Leben (18^2); K. Hamel, Klopstock^Stiuiien (1879-1880); 
F. Muncker, F. G. Klopstock, the most authoritative biography 
(1888); E. Bailly, ttude sur la vie et tes ceuvres de Klopstock (Paris, 
1888). 

KLOSTERNEUBURG, a town of Austria, in Lower Austria, 
5 J m. N.W. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900); 1 1 , 595 - It is situated 
on the right bank of the Danube, at the foot of the Kahlenberg, 
and is divided by a small stream into an upper and a lower town. 
As an important pioneer station Klostemeuburg has various 
military buildings and stores, and among the schools it possesses 
an academy of wine and fruit cultivation. 

On a hill rising directly from the banks of the Danube stand 
the magnificent buildings (erected i 73 ®“i^ 34 ) Augustine 
canonry, founded in by Margrave Leopold the Holy. This 
foundation is the oldest and richest of the kind in Austria; it 
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owns much of the land upon which the north-western suburbs 
of Vienna stand. Among the points of interest within it are the 
old chapel of 1318, with Leopold’s tomb and the altar of Verdun, 
dating from the 12th century, the treasury and relic-chambcr, 
the library with 30,000 volumes and many MSS., the picture 
gallery, the collection of coins, the theological hall, and the wine- 
cellar, containing an immense tun like that at Heidelberg. The 
inhabitants of Klostemeuburg are mainly o(x:upicd in making 
wine, of excellent quality. There i.s a large cement factory out- 
side the town. In Roman times the castle of Citium stood in the 
region of Klostemeuburg. The town was founded by Charle- 
magne, and received its charter as a town in 1298. 

KLOTZ, REINHOLD (i8o7'-i87o), German classical scholar, 
was bom near Chemnitz in Saxony on the 13th of March 1807. 
Jn 1849 he was appointed professor in the university of Leipzig 
in succession to Gottfried Hermann, and held this post till his 
death on the loth of August 1870. Klotz was a man of unwearied 
industry, and devoted special attention to Latin literature. 

He was the author of editions of several classical authors, of 
which the most important were ; the complete works of Cicero (2nd 
ed., 1869-1874); Clement of Alexandria (1831-18.14); Euripidos 
(1841-1867), in continuation of l*fluyk's edition, but unfinished; 
Terence (1838-1840), with the commentaries of Donatus and 
Eugraphius. ' Mention should also be made of : Ilandwdfterhtuih der 
lateinischen Sprachc (5th ed., 1874); Romische Litter atufgeschichte 
(1847), of which only the introductory volume appeared ; an edition 
of the treatise Dc Craecae linguae particulis (1835-1842) of Mat- 
thaeus Deverius (Devares), a learned Corfiote {c. 1500 1570), and 
corrector of the Cireck MSS. in the Vatican ; the posthumous Index 
Ciceronianux (1872) and Handhuch dev lateinischen Stilistik (1874). 
From 1831-1855 Klotz was editor of the Neue Jahrbiicher fur 
Philologie (Leipzig). During the troubled times of 1848 and the 
following years he showed himself a strong conservative. 

A memoir by his son Richard will l>c found in the Jahrbiicher for 
1871, pp. I 54 -i<^ 3 « 

KNARESBOROUGH, a market town in the Ripon parliament- 
ary division of the We.st Riding of Yorkshire, England, 16J m. 
W. by N. from York by a branch of the North Eastern railway. 
Pop. of urban district (1901), 4979, Its situation is most 
picturesque, on the steep left bank of the river Nidd, which here 
follows a well-wooded valley, hemmed in by limestone cliffs. The 
church of St John the Baptist is Early English, but has numerous 
Decorated and Perpendicular additions ; it is a cruciform building 
containing several interesting monuments. Knaresborough 
C.aslle was probably founded in 1070 by Serlo de Burgh. Its 
remains, however, are of the 14th century, and include a massive 
keep rising finely from a cliff above the Nidd. After the battle 
of Marston Moor it was taken by Fairfax, and in 1648 it was 
ordered to be dismantled. To the south of the castle is St 
Robert’s chapel, an excavation in the rock constructed into an 
ecclesiastical edifice in the reign of Richard I. Several of the 
excavations in the limestone, which is extensively quarri(?d, are 
incorporated in dwelling-houses. A little farther down the river 
is St Robert’s cave, which is supposed to have been the residence 
of the hermit, and in 1744 was the scene of the murder of Daniel 
Clarke by Eugene Aram, whose story is told in Lytton’s well- 
knowm novel. Opposite the castle is the Dropping Well, the 
waters of which are impregnated with lime and have petrifying 
power, this action causing the curious and bewutiful incrusta- 
tions formed where the water falls over a slight cliff. The 
Knaresborough free grammar school was founded in 1616. There 
is a large agricultural trade, and linen and leather manufactures 
and the quarries also employ a considerable number of persons. 

Knaresborough (Canardesburg, Cnarreburc, Cknareburg), which 
belonged to the Crown before the Conquest, formed part of 
William the Conqueror’s grant to his follower Serlo de Burgh. 
Being forfeited by his grandson Eustace Fitzjohn in the reign 
Stephen, Knaresborough was granted to Robert de Stuteville, 
from whose descendants it passed through marriage to Hugh 
de Morville, one of the murderers of Thomas Becket, who with 
his three accomplices remained in hiding in the castle for a whole 
year. During the 13th and 14th centuries the castle and lordship 
changed hands ver>^ frequently ; thejr were granted successively 
to Hubert de Burgh, whose son forfeited them after the battle of 
Evesham, to Richard, earl of Cornwall, whose son Edmund died 
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without issue; to Piers Gaveston, and lastly to John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, and so to the Crown as parcel of the duchy 
of Lancaster. In 1317 John de Lilleburn, who was holding the 
castle of Knaresburgh for Thomas duke of Lancaster against 
the king, surrendered under conditions to William de Ros of 
Hamelak, but before leaving the castle managed to destroy all 
the records of the liberties and privileges of the town which were 
kept in the castle, in 1368 an inquicition was taken to ascertain 
these privileges, and the jurors found that the burgesses held “ all 
the soil of their borough yielding 7s. 4d. yearly and doing suit at 
the king’s court.” In the reign of Henry VHl. Knaresborough 
is said by Lcland to be “ no great thing and meauely builded but 
the market there is cjuik.” During the civil wars Knaresborough 
was held for some time by the Royalists, but they were obliged 
to surrender, and the castle was among those ordered to be 
destroyed by parliament in 1646. A market on Wednesday and 
a fortnightly fair on the same day from the Feast of St Mark to 
that of St Andrew are claimed under a charter of Charles 11 . con- 
firming earlier charters. Lead ore was found and worked on 
Knare.sborough C'ommon in the i6th century. From 1555 to 
1867 the town returned two members to parliament, but in the 
latter year the number was reduced to one, and in 1885 the 
representation was merged in that of the West Riding. 

KNAVE (O.E. rwfl/fl, cognate with Ger. Knahe^ hoy), originally 
a male child, a boy Canterbury Tales: “Clerk’s Tale,” 

I. 388). Like Lat. puety the word was early used as a name for 
any boy or lad employed as a servant, and so of male servants in 
general (Chaucer ; “ Pardoner’s Tale,” i. 204). The current use 
of the word for a man who is dishonest and crafty, a rogue, was 
however an early usage, and is found in Layamon (r. 1205). 
In playing-cards the lowest court card of each suit, the ” jack,” 
representing a medieval servant, is called the ” knave.” (See 
also Valet.) 

KNEBEL, KARL LUDWIG' VON (i 744-1834), German poet 
and translator, was bom at the castle of Wallerstein in Franconia 
on the 30th of Novcml)er 1744, After having studied law for 
a short while at Halle, he entered the regiment of the crown 
prince of Prussia in Potsdam and was attached to it as officer 
for ten years. Di.sappointcd in his military career, owing to the 
slowness of promotion, he retired in 1774, and accepting the post 
of tutor to Prince Konstantin of Weimar, accompanied him and 
hivS elder brother, the hereditary prince, on a tour to Paris. (.)n 
this journey he visited Goethe in Frankfort-on-Main, and intro- 
duced him to the hereditary prince, Charles Augustus. This 
meeting is memorable as being the immediate cause of Goethe’s 
later intimate connexion with the Weimar court. After Kncbel’s 
return and the premature death of his pupil he was pensioned, 
receiving the rank of major. In 1798 he married the singer 
Luise von Kudorf, and retired to llmcnau; but in 1805 he 
removed to Jena, where be lived until his death on the 23rd 
of February 1834. Knebel’s Samtnlung kleiner Gedichte (1815), 
issued anonymously, and (1827) f'ontain many graceful 

sonnets, but it is as a translator that he is best known. His 
translation of the elegies of Propertius, Elegien des Properz 
(1798), and that of Lucretius’ De rerum natura (2 vols., 1831) are 
deservedly praised. Since their first acquaintance Kncbel and 
Goethe were intimate friends, and not the least interesting of 
Knebel’s writings is his correspondence with the eminent poet, 
Briefwechsel mil Goethe G. E. Guhrauer, 2 vols., 1851). 

Knel>err» Liierarixchev Nachlass und Briefwechsel was edited by 
K. A. Varnha^<eii von Ense and T. Mundt in 3 vols. (T835; 2nd ed", 
1840). See Hu^o von Knebel-Ddberitz, Karl Ludwig von Knebel 
(1890). 

KNEE ( 0 . E. cniowy a word common to Indo-European 
languages, of. Ger. KniCy Fr. genoUy Span, hinojoy Lat. genUy Gr. 
yowy Sansk. janu)y in human anatomy, the articulation of the 
upper and lower parts of the leg, the joint between the femur 
and the tibia (sec Joints). The word is also used of articulation 
resembling the knee-joint in shape or position in other animals ; 
it thus is applied to the carpal articulation of the fore leg of a 
horse, answering to the ankle in man, or to the tarsal articulation 
or heel of a bird’s foot. 
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rKNBIXBI^ SIR OODF^Y (1648-X723), a portrait p^ter 
whose celebrity belongs chiefly to England, was bom in Liibeck 
in the duchy oi Holstein, of an ancient family, on the 8th of 
August 1648. He was at first intended for the army, and was 
sent to Leiden to learn mathematics and fortification. Showing, 
however, a marked preference for the fine arts, he studied in the 
school of Rembrandt, and under Ferdinand Bol in Amsterdam. 
In 1672 he removed to Italy, directing his chief attention to 
Titian and the Caracci ; Carlo Maratta gave him some guidance 
and encouragement. In Rome, and more especially in V^enice, 
KneiJer earned considerable reputation by historical paintings 
as well as portraits. He next went to Hamburg, painting with 
still increasing success. In 1674 he came to England at the invi- 
tation of the duke of Monmouth, was introduced to Charles II., 
and painted that sovereign, much to his satisfaction, several 
times. Charles also sent him to Paris, to take the portrait of 
Louis XIV. When Sir Peter Lely died in i68o, Kneller, who pro- 
duced in England little or nothing in the liistoridil department, 
remained without a rival in the ranks of portrait painting; there 
was no native-born competition worth speaking of. Charles 
appointed liim court painter; and he continued to hold the same 
post into the days of George I. Under William III. (1692) he 
was made a knight, under George L (1715) a baronet, and by 
order of the emperor Leopold I. a knight of the Roman Empire. 
Not only his court favour but bis general fame likewise was large ; 
he was lauded by Dr>'den, Addison. Steele, Prior, Tickeil and 
Pope. KncUer^s gains also were very considerable; aided l)y 
habits of frugality which approached stinginess, he left properly 
yielding an annual income of £2000, His industry was main- 
tained till the last. His studio had at first been in Covent 
Garden, but in his closing years he lived in Kneller Hall, Twicken- 
ham. He died of fever, the date being generally given as the 7th 
of November 1723, though some accounts say 1726. He was 
buried in Twic kenham church, and has a monument in West- 
minster Abbey. An elder bwither, John Zachary Kneller, an 
ornamental painter, had accompanied Godfrey to England, and 
had died in 1702. the style of Sir Godfrey Kneller as a portrait 
painter represented the decline of the art as practised by Vandyck ; 
Lely marks the first grade of descent, and Kneller the second. 
His works have much freedom, and are well drawn and coloured ; 
but they are mostly slight in manner, and to a great extent 
monotonous, tliis arising partly from the habit which he had oi 
lei^thening the oval of all his heads. The colouring may be called 
brilliant rather than true. He indulged much in the common- 
places of allegory; and, though he had a quality of dignified 
elegance not unallied with simplicity, genuine simple nature is 
seldom to be traced in his works. His fame has greatly declmcd, 
and could not but do so after the advent of Reynolds. Among 
Kneller^s principal paintings are the “ Forty-three Celebrities 
of the Kit-Cat Club.'' and the “ Ten Beauties of the Court of 
William III.,” now at Hampton Court; these were painted by 
order of the queen; they match, but match unequally, the 
“ Beauties of the Court of Charles II., painted by Lely. He 
executed altogether the likenesses of ten sovereigns, and fourteen 
of his works appear in the National Portrait Gallery. It is said 
that Kneller\s cywn favourite performance was the portrait of the 
“ Converted Chinese ’’ in Windsor Castle. His later works are 
confined almost entirely to England, not more than two or three 
specimens having gone abroad after he had settled here. 

(W. M. R.) 

KNICKERBOCKER, HARMEN JANSEN (c. 1650-^. T720), 
Dutch colonist of New Netherland (Ne\v York), was a native of 
Wyhc (Wie), Overysscl, Holland. Before 1683 he settled near 
what is now Albany, New York, and there in 1704 he bought 
through Harme (lansevoort one-fourth of the land in Dutchess 
county near Red Hook, which had been patented in 1688 to 
Peter Schuyler, who in 1722 deeded seven (of thirteen) lots in the 
upper fourth of his patent to the seven children of Knickerlx)cker. 
The eldest of these children, Johannes Harmensen, received from 
the common council of the city of Albany a grant of 50 acres of 
meadow and 10 acres of upkmd on the south side of &;haghti- 
coke Creek. This Schagbticoke estate was held by Johannes 
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Harmensen ’s son Johannes (1723-1802), a colonel in the Con- 
tinental Army in the War of Independence, and by his son 
Harmen (1779-1855), a lawyer, a Federalist representative in 
Congress in 11809-1811, a member of the New York Assembly 
in 1816, and a lgous gentleman of the old school, who for his 
courtly hospitality in his manor was called ''the prince of 
Scliaghticoke and whose name was borrowed by Washington 
Irving for use in his (Diedrich) Knickerbocker's History of New 
York (1809). Largely owing to this book, the name “ Knicker- 
bockers has i passed into current use as a designation of tlie 
early Dutch settlers in New York and their descendants. The 
son of Johannes, David Buel Knickerbacker (1833-1894), who 
returned to the earlier spelling of the family name, graduated 
at Trinity College in 1853 and at the General Tlieological 
Seminary in 1856, was a rector for many years at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and in 1883 was consecrated Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Indiana. 

See the series of articles by W. B. Van Alstyne on '* The Knicker- 
bocker Family," beginning in vol. xxix.. No' i (Jan. 190S) of the 
New York Genealogical and biographical Record, 

KNIFE ( 0 . K. cnif, a word appearing in different forms in 
many Teutonic languages, cf. Du. knijf, Ger, Kneif, a shoe- 
maker’s knife, Swed. knij\ the ultimate origin is unknown; 
Skeat finds the origin in tlie root of “ nip,” formerly “ knip " ; 
Fr. canif is also of Teutonic origin), a small cutting instrument, 
with the blade cither fixed to the handle or fastened with a hinge 
so as to clasp into the handle (see Cutlery). For the knives 
chipped from fiint by prehistoric man sec Archaeology and 
Flint Implements. 

KNIGGE» ADOLF PRAN2 FRIEDRICH, Freiherr von(i752' 
1796), German author, was bom on the family estate of Breden- 
bcck near Hanover on the xi'ith of October 1752. After .studying 
law at Gottingen he was attached successively to the courts of 
Hesse-Casscl and Weimar as gentleman-in-waiting. Retiring 
from court service in 1777, he lived a private life with his family 
in Frankfort-on-Main, Hanau, Heidelberg and Hanover until 
1791, when he wa.s appointed Oberhmptmann (civil admini.s- 
trator) in Bremen, where he died on the 6th of May 1796. 
Knigge, under the name “ Philo,” was one of the most active 
ineral^rs of the Illuminati, a mutual moral and intellectual 
improvement society founded by Adam Weishuupt (1748-1830) 
at Ingolstadt, and which later became affiliated to the Free- 
masons, Knigge is known as the author of several novels, among 
which Dcr Roman meines Lebens (1781-1787; new ed., 1805) 
and Die Reise nack Braunschweig (1792), the latter a rather 
coarsely comic story, ai‘e best remembered. His chief literary 
achievement was. however, dber den Umgang mit Menschen 
(1788), in v/hich he lays dowm rules to be observed for a pea<.’eful, 
happy and useful life; it lias been often reprinted, 

Knigge's Schriften were published in la volumes (1804-1806). 
See K. Goedeke, Adolf, Freiherr von Knigge (18.14); «^*^d 11 , Klenckc. 
Aus ciner alien Kiatc {liriefe, Handsvhriften nnd Dokumentc aus dew 
Nachlasse Knigges) (1853). 

KNIGHT, CHARLES (1791-1873), English publisher and 
author, the son of a bookseller and printer at Windsor, was 
born on the 15th of March 1791. He was apprenticed to his 
father, but on the completion of his indentures he took up 
journalism and interested himself in several newspaper specu- 
lations. In 1823, in conjunction vcith friends he had made 
as publisher (1820- rSai) of The Etonicui, he started 
Quarterly Magazine, to which W. M. Pracd, Derwent Coleridge 
and Macaulay contributed. The venture was brought to 
a close with its .sixth number, but it initiated for Knight a 
career as publisher and author which extended over forty 
years. In 1827 Knight was compelled to give up his publish- 
ing business, and became the superintendent of the pubUcation.s 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for 
wliich he projected and edited The British .Abna:nack and 
Compaftion, begun in 1828. In 1829 he resumed business 
on his own account with the publication of The Library of 
EnUriainUtg Kn4ndedge, wc\t\ng several volumes of the series 
himself. In 1832 and 1833 he started The Penny Magazine and 
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Tht Ptnny Cydopaedia^ both of which had a large circulation. 
The iBtnny Cyclopaedia, however, on account of the heavy 
excise duty, was only completed in at a great pecuniary 
sacrifi^. il^sides many illustrated editions of standard works, 
including in 1842 The Pictorial Shakespeare, which had appeared 
in parts (.1838-1841), Knight publishcd a variety of illustrated 
woi^s, such as Old EngUMd oj\A The Land we Live in. He also 
undertook the scries known as WeMy Volumes, He himself 
contributed the first volume, a biegraphy of William Caxton. 
Many famous books, Miss Martineau’s Tales, Mrs Jameson's 
Early Italian Painters, and G. H. I^ewcs’s Biographical History 
of Philosophy, appeared for the first time in this series, in 
1853 he became editor of The English Cyclopaedia, which was 
practically only a revision of The Penny Cyclopaedia, and at 
about the same time he began his Popular History of England 
(8 vols.,: 1856-1862). In 1864 he withdrew from the business of 
publisher, but he continued to write nearly to the close of his 
long life, publishing The Shadows of the Old Booksellers (1865), 
an autobiography under the title Passages of a Working Life 
during Half a Century (2 vols., 1864-1865), and an historical 
novel, Begged at Court (jM'j), He died at Addlestone, Surrey, 
on the 9th of March 1873. 

See A. A. Gowes, Knight, a Sketch (1892); and F. EspiiiasHC, in 
The Critic (May i860). 

KNIGHT, DANIEL RIDGWAY (18^5- ), American artist, 

was born at Philadelphia, Penn., in 1845. If® was a pupil at the 
ficole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, under Gleyre, and later worked 
in the private studio of MeLssonier. After 1872 he lived in 
France, having a house and studio at Poissy on the Seine. 
He painted peasant women out of doors with great popular 
success. He was awarded the silver medal and cross of the 
Legion of Honour, Exposition Universclle, Paris, 1889, and was 
made a knight of the Royal Order of St Michael of Bavaria, 
Munich, 1893, receiving the gold medal of honour from the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 1893. His 
son, Ashton Knight, is also known as a landscape painter. 

KNIGHT, JOHN BUXTON (1843-1908). English landscape 
painter, was bom at Sevenoaks, Kent ; he started as a school- 
master, but painting was his hobby, and he subsequently de- 
voted himself to it. In 1861 he had his first picture hung at the 
Academy. He was essentially an open-air painter, constantly 
going on sketching tours in the most picturesque spots of Eng- 
land, and all his pictures were painted out of doors. He died 
at Dover on the 3nd of January 1908. The C'hantrey trustees 
bought his “ December’s Bareness Everywhere “ for the nation in 
the following month. Most of his best pictures had passed into 
the collection of Mr Iceton of Putney (including “ White Walls 
of Old England ’’and “ Hereford Cathedral “), Mr Walter Briggs 
of Burley in Wharfedale (especially “ Pinner ’’), and Mr S. M. 
Phillips of Wrotham (especially two water-colours of Richmond 
Bridge). 

KNIGHTHOOD and OHIVALRY. These two words, which are 
nearly but not quite synonymous, designate a single subject 
of inquiry, which presents itself under three different although 
connected and in a measure intermingled asi)ects. It may be 
regarded in the first place as a mode or variety of feudal tenure, 
in the second place as a personal attribute or dignity, and in the 
third place as a scheme of manners oi- social arrangements. 
The first of these aspects is discussed under the headings Fku- 
DALISM and Knight Service : we are concerned here only with 
the second and third. For the more important religious as 
distinguished from the military orders of knighthood or chivalry 
the reader is referred to the heading.s St John of Jerusai.km, 
Knights or; Teutonic Knights; and Templars. 

“ The growth of knighthood ” (writes Stubbs) “ is a subject 
on which the greatest obscurity prevails ” ; and, though J. H. 
Round has doiie much to explain the introduction of the system 
into England,’ its actual origin on the continent of Europe is still 
obscure in many of its most important details. 

The words knight and knighthood are merely the modern forms 
of me Anglo-Saxon or Old English cniht and cnihthdd. Of these 
’ Feudal England, pp. 7.25 sqq. 


the prioaary signification of Uie first was a boy or youth, and nf 
the second that period of life which intervenes between child- 
hood and manhood. But some time before the middle of the i slh 
century they had acquired tlie meaning they still retain of the 
French chevalier and chevederie. In a secondary sense cniht 
meant a servant or attendant answering to the German Knecht, 
and in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels a disciple is described as a 
learning cniht. In a tertiar\’ sense the word appears to have been 
occasionally employed as C(]uivalent to the a— usually 

translated by tkegn — which in the earlier middle, ages was used 
as the designation of the domestic as well as of the martial 
officers or retainers of sovereigns and princes or great person- 
ages.- Sliaron Turner suggests tlmt cniht from meaning an 
attendant simply may have come to mean more especially a 
military attendant, and that in this sense it may have gradually 
superseded the word thegn.^ But the word tlicgn itself, tliat is, 
when it was used as the description of an attendant of the 
king, appears to have meant more especially a military atten- 
dant. As Stubbs says “ the thegn seems to be primarily the 
warrior gesith ’’—the gesithas forming the chosen band of com- 
panions (coniites) of the German cliiefs {brincipcs) noticed by 
Tacitus — “ he is probably the gesith who had a ptirticular mili- 
tar}' duty in his master's service and he adds that from the 
reign of Athelstan “ the gesith is lost sight of except very occa- 
sionally, the more important class having become thegns, and the 
lesser sort sinking into the rank of mere servants 01 the king.” 
It is pretty clear, therefore, that the word cnihl could never have 
superseded the word thegn in tlie sense of a military attendant, 
at all events of the king. But besides the king, the caldormcn, 
bishops and king’s thegns themselves had their thegns, and to 
these it is more than proUible that the name of cnihl was aj)plicd. 

Around the Anglo-Saxon magnates were collected a crowd of 
retainers and dependants of all ranks and conditions; and there is 
evidence enough to show that among them were some called 
cnihlas wlio were not always the humblest or least considerable 
of their number.*’ The testimony of Domesday also establishes 
the existence in the reign of PMward tlie (.bnfessor of what 
Stubbs describes as a “ large class “ of landholders who bad 
commended themselves to some lord, and he regards it as doubt- 
ful whether their tenure had not already assumed a really feudal 
character. But in any event it is manifest that their condition 
was in many respects similar to lliat of a vast number of unejues- 
tionably feudal and military tenants who made their appearance 
after the Norman Conquest. If consequently the former were 
called cnihlas under the Anglo-Saxon regime, it s(;ems sufficiently 
probable that the appellation should have been continued to the 
latter — ^practically their successors — under the Anglo-Norman 
regime. And if the designation of knights was first applied to 
the military tenants of the earls, bishops and barons— who 
although they held their lands of mesne lords owed their services 
to the king— the extension of that designation to the whole body 
of military tenants need nt)t liave been a very violent or prolonged 
process. Assuming, however, that knight was originally used 
to describe the military tenant of a noble person, as cnihl had 
sometimes been used to describe the thegn of a noble person, it 
would, to begin with, have defined rather his social status than 
the nature of his services. But those whom the English called 
knights the Normaas called chevaliers, by which tenn the nature 
of their services was defined, while their social status was left 
out of consideration. And at first chevalier in its general and 
honorary signific*ation seems to have b(?en rendered not by knight 
but hy rider, as may be inferred from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
wherein it is recorded under the year 1085 that William the 
Conqueror “ dubbade his sunu Henri : to ridere.”*' But, as E. A. 
Freeman says, “ no such title is beard of in the earlier days of 
England. The tiiegn, the ealdorman, the king himself, fought on 
foot; the horse might bear him to the field, but when the fighting 

2 Du Cange, Glosa,, « “ Miles/' 

* History of England, iU. 12. 

* Stubbs, Constitutional Hist ry , i. 156. 

® Ibid. i. 156, 366; Tumor, iii. 125-129- 

« Inf^ram's editi/jn, p. 290. 
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itself came he stood on his native earth to receive the onslaught 
of her enemies/’ ’ In this perhaps we may behold one of the 
most ancient of British insular prejudices, for on the Continent 
the importance of cavalry in warfare was already abundantly 
understood. It was by means of their horsemen that the 
Austrasian Franks established their superiority over their neigh* 
hours, and in time created the Western Empire anew, while from 
the word caballarius, which occurs in the Capiiulanes in the reign 
of Charlemagne, came the words for knight in all the Romance 
languages.- In Germany the chevalier was called Rittefy but 
neither rider nor chevalier prevailed against knight in England. 
And it was long after knighthood had acquired its present meaning 
with us that chivalry was incorporated into our language. It 
may be remarked too in passing that in official Latin, not only 
in England but all over Europe, the word miles held its own 
against both eques and caballarius. 

Concerning the origin of knighthood or chivalry as it existed 
in the middle ages— implying as it did a formal assumption of 
Origin of *ind initiation into the profession of arms— nothing 
M 0 di 9 VMi beyond more or less probable conjecture is possible. 
Knigbibood, 'phe medieval knights had nothing to do in the way of 
derivation with the “ equites ” of Rome, the knights of King 
Arthur’s Round Table, or tlie Paladins of Charlemagne. But 
there are grounds for believing that some of the rudiments of 
chivalry arc to be detected in early Teutonic customs, and that 
they may have made some advance among the Franks of Gaul. 
We know from I’acitus that the German tribes in his day were 
wont to celebrate the admission of their young men into the 
ranks of their warriors with much circumstancT and ceremony. 
The people of the district to which the candidate belonged were 
called together; his qualifications for the privileges about to be 
conferred upon him were inquired into; and, if he were deemed 
fitted and worthy to receive them, his chief, his father, or one of 
his near kinsmen presented him with a shield and a lance. 
Again, among the Franks wc find Charlemagne girding his son 
Louis the Pious, and Louis the Pious girding his son Charles the 
Bald with the sword, when they arrived at manhood.^ It seems 
certain here that some (’eremony was observed which was deemed 
worthy of record not for its novelty, but as a thinp of recognized 
importance. It does not follow that a similar ceremony 
extended to personages less exalted than the sons of kings and 
emperors. But if it did wc must naturally suppose that it applied 
in the first instance to the mounted warriors who formed the 
most formidable portion of the warlike array of the Franks. 
It was among the Franks indeed, and possibly through their 
experiences in war with the Saracens, that cavalry first ac’quired 
the pre-eminent place which it long maintained in every 
European country. In early society, where the army is not a paid 
force but the armed nation, the cavalry must necessarily consist 
of the noble and wealthy, and cavalry and chivalry, as Freeman 
observes,^ will be the same* Since then wc discover in the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne actual mention of “ cahallarii ” as 
a class of warriors, it may reasonably be concluded that formal 
investiture with arms applied to the ** caballarii ” if it was a usage 
extending beyond the sovereign and his heir-apparent, “ But,” 
as Hallam says, “ he who fought on horseback and had been 
invested with peculiar arms in a solemn manner wanted nothing 
more to render him a knight; ” and so he concludes, in view of 
the verbal identity of ” chevalier ” and ” caballarius,” that we 
may refer chivalry in a general sense to the age of Charlemagne.” 
Yet, if the “caballarii” of the Capitularies are really the pre- 
cursors of the later knights, it remains a difficulty that the Latin 
name for a knight is “ miles,” although ” caballarius ” became in 
>'arious forms the vernacular designation. 

Before it was known that the chronicle ascribed to Ingulf of 
Croyland is really a fiction of the 13th or 14th century, the 
knighting of Reward or Hereward by Brand, abbot of Burgh 

^ Comparative Politics^ p. 74. 

- Baluze, Capitularia Regum Francorum, ii. 704, io(»9, 

Du Cange, Gloss,, s.v. “ Arma." 

* Freeman, Comparative Politics^ p. 73. 

^ Hallam, Middle Ages, iii. 392. 


(now Peterborough), was accepted from Selden to Hallam as 
an historical fact, and knighthood was supposed, not only to 
have been known among the Anglo-Saxons, but to 
have had a distinctively religious character which 
was contemned by the Norman invaders. The ‘ ^ • 

genuine evidence at our command altogether fails to support 
this view. When William of Malmesbury describes the knighting 
of Athelstan by his grandfather Alfred the Great, that is, his 
investiture with a purple garment set with gems and a Saxon 
sword with a golden sheath,” there is no hint of any religious 
observance. In spite of the silence of our records, Dr Stubbs 
thinks that kings so well acquainted with foreign usages as 
Ethelred, Canute and Edward the Confessor could hardly have 
failed to introduce into England the institution of chivalr>' 
then springing up in every country of Europe; and he is sup- 
ported in this opinion by the circumstance that it is nowhere 
mentioned as a Norman innovation. Yet the fact that Harold 
I received knighthood from William of Normandy makes it clear 
either that Harold was not yet a knight, which in the case of so 
tried a warrior would imply that ” dubbing to knighthood ” was 
not yet known in England even under Edward the Confessor, or, 
as Freeman thinks, that in the middle of the nth century the 
custom had grown in Normandy into ” something of a more 
special meaning ” than it bore in England. 

Regarded as a method of military organization, the feudal 
system of tenures was always far better adapted to the purpo.ses 
of defensive than of offensive warfare. Against invasion it 
furnished a permanent provision both in men-at-arms and strong- 
holds; nor was it unsuited for the campaigns of neighbouring 
counts and barons which lasted for only a few weeks, and ex- 
tended over only a few leagues. But when kings and kingdoms 
were in conflict, and distant and prolonged expeditions became 
necessary, it was speedily discovered that the unassisted re- 
sources of feudalism were altogether inadequate. It became 
therefore the manifest interest of both parties that personal 
services should be (’ommuted into pecuniary payments. Then 
there grew up all over Europe a system of fining the knights who 
failed to respond to the sovereign’s call or to stay their full time 
in the field ; and in England thi.s fine developed, from the reign 
of Henry TI. to that of Edward 11 ., into a regular war-tax called 
escuage or scutage {q.v,). In this way funds for war were placed at 
the free disposal of sovereigns, and, although the feudatories and 
their retainers still formed the most considerable portion of their 
armies, the conditions under which they served were altogether 
changed. Their military service was now far more the result 
of special agreement. In the reign of Edward I., whose warlike 
enterprises after he was king were confined within the four seas, 
this alteration does not seem to have proceeded very far, and 
Scotland and Wales were subjugated by what was in the main, 
if not exclusively, a feudal militia raised as of old by writ to the 
earls and barons and the sheriffs/^ But the armies of Edward III., 
Henr}^ V. and Henry VI. during the century of intermittent war- 
fare between England and France were recruited and sustained 
to a very great extent on the principle of contract." On the 
Continent the systematic employment of mercenaries was both 
an early and a common practice. 

Besides consideration for the mutual convenience of sovereigns 
and their feudatories, there were other causes which materially 
contributed towards bringing about those changes in Tbe 
the military system of Europe which were finally 
accomplished in the 13th and T4th centuries. During the 
Crusades vast armies were set on foot in which feudal rights 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 278; also compare Grosse, Military 
Antiquities, i. 65 seq. 

^ There has been a general tendency to ignore the extent to which 
the armies of Edward 111 . were raised by compulsory levies even after 
tlie system of raising troops free contract had begun. Luce 
(ch. vi.) points out how much England relied at this time on what 
would now be called conscription; and his remarks are entirely 
borne out by the Norwich documents published by Mr W. Hudson 
(Norf. and Norwich Archaeological Soc. xiv. 263 sqq.), by a Lynn 
corporation document of 18th Edw. III. (Hist, MsS. Commission 
Report XI. Appendix pt. hi. p. 189), and by Smyth’s Lives of the 
Berkeleys, i. 312, 319, 320. 
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and obligations had no place^ and it was seen that the volun- 
teers who flocked to the standards of the various commanders 
were not less but even more efficient in the held than the 
vassals they had hitherto been accustomed to lead. It was thus 
established that pay, the love of enterprise and the prospect of 
plunder — ^if we leave zeal for the sacred cause which they had 
espoused for the moment out of sight — were quite as useful for 
the purpose of enlisting troops and keeping them together as 
the tenure of land and the solemnities of homage and fealty. 
Moreover, the crusaders who survived the difficulties and dangers 
of an expedition to Palestine were seasoned and experienced 
although frequently impoverished and landless soldiers, ready to 
hire themselves to the highest bidder, and well worth the wages 
they received. Again, it was owing to the crusades that the 
church took the profession of arms under her peculiar protection, 
and thenceforward the ceremonies of initiation into it assumed a 
religious as well as a martial character. 

To distinguish soldiers of the cross the honours and benefits 
of knighthood could hardly be refused on the ground that they 
Kttigbthood possess a sufficient properU' qualification — 

iadapeadMt of which perhaps they had denuded themselves in 
t^P 9 udMh order to their equipment for the Holy War. And 
thus the conception of knighthood as of something 
distinct from feudalism both as a social condition and a 
personal dignity arose and rapidly gained ground. It was 
then that the analogy was first detected between the order of 
knighthood and the order of priesthood, and that an actual 
union of monachism and chivalry was effected by the establish 
ment of the religious orders of which the Knights Templars 
and the Knights Hospitallers were the most eminent examples. 
As comprehensive in their polity as the Benedictines or 
Franciscans, they gathered their members from, and soon 
scattered their possessions over, every country in Europe. And 
in their indifference to the distinctions of race and nationality 
they merely accommodated themselves to the spirit which had 
become characteristic of chivalty itself, already recognized, like 
the church, as a universal institution which knit together the 
whole warrior caste of Christendom into one great fraternity 
iiTesi)ective alike of feudal subordination and territorial boun- 
daries. Somewhat later the adoption of hereditary surnames 
and armorial bearings marked the existence of a large and noble 
class who either from the subdivision of fiefs or from the effects 
of the custom of primogeniture were very insufficiently provided 
for. To them only two callings were generally open, that of the 
churchman and that of the soldier, and the latter as a rule offered ' 
greater attractions than the former in an era of much licence and | 
little learning. Hence the favourite expedient for men of birth, I 
although not of fortune, was to attach themselves to some prince 
or magnate in whose military service they were sure of an ade- 
quate maintenance and might hope for even a rich rew'ard in the 
shape of booty or of ransom.^ It is probably to this period and 
these circumstances that we must look for at all events the rudi- 
mentary beginnings of the military os well as the religious orders 
of chivalry. Of the existence of any regularly constituted 
companionships of the first kind there is no trustworthy evidence 
until between two and three centuries after fraternities of the 
second kind had been organized. .Soon after the greater crusad- 
ing societies had been formed similar orders, such as those of 
St James of Compostella, Calatrava and Alcantara, were estab- 
lished to fight the Moors in Spain instead of the Saracens in the 
Holy Land. But the members of these orders were not less monks 
than knights, their statutes embodied the rules of the cloister, 
and they were bound by the ecclesiastical vows of celibacy, 
poverty and obedience. From a very early stage in the develop- 
ment of chivalry, however, we meet with the singular institution 
of brotherhood in arms; and. from it the ultimate origin if not of 
the religious fraternities at any rate of the military companion- 
ships is usually derived.^ By this institution a relation was 

' J. B. de Lacume de Salntc Palaye, Mimoires sur VAncienne 
Chevalerie, i. 363, 364 (ed. 1781). 

® Du Cange, Diss^ation sur Joinville^ xxi. ; Sainte Palaye, 
Mintoires, i, 2^2 ; G, F. Beltz, Memorials of the Order of the Garter 
(1841), p. xxvii. 
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created between two or more monks by voluntary agreement, 
which was regarded as of far more intimacy and stringency than 
wiy which the mere accident of consanguinity implied. Brothers 
in arms were supposed to be partners in all things save the affec- 
tions of their “ lady-loves.” They shared in every danger and 
in every success, and each was expected to vindicate the honour 
of another as promptly and zealously as his own. The plot of 
the medieval romance of Amis and Amiles is built entirely on 
such a brotherhood. Their engagements usually lasted through 
life, but .sometimes only for a specified period or during the 
continuance of specified circumstances, and they were always 
ratified by oath, occasionally reduced to writing in the shape of a 
solemn bond and often sanctified by their reception of the 
Eucharist together. Romance and tradition speak of strange 
rites — the mingling and even the drinking of blood — as having 
in remote and rude ages marked the inception of these martial 
and fraternal associations.*^ liut in later and less barbarous 
times they were generally evidenced and celebrated by a formal 
and reciprocal exchange of weapons and armour. In warfare 
it was customary for knights who were thus allied to appear 
similarly accoutred and bearing the same badges or cognisances, 
to the end that their enemies might not know with which ol them 
they w^ere in conflict, and that their friends might be unable to 
accord more appfluuse to one than to the (»ther for his prowess in 
the field. It seems likely enough therefore that there should grow' 
up bodies of knights banded together by engagements of fidelity, 
although free from monastic! obligations; wearing a uniform or 
livery, and naming themselve.s after some special symbol or 
some patron saint of llieir adoption. And such bodies placed 
under the command of a sovereign or grand master, regulated by 
statutes, and enriched by ecclesiastical endowments would have 
been precisely what in after times such orders as the Garter 
in England, the Golden Fleece in Burgundy, the Annunziata in 
Savoy and the St Michael and Holy Ghost in France actually 
were.* 

During the 14th and 15th centuries, as well as somewhat 
earlier emd later, the general arrangements of a European army 
were always and everywhere pretty much the same.*’' 

Under the sovereign the constable and tlic marshal 
or marshals held the chief commands, their authority 
being partly joint and partly several. Attendant on them 
were the heralds, who were the officers of their military court, 
wherein offences committed in the camp and field were tried 
and adjudged, and among who.se duties it was to carry orders 
and messages, to deliver challenges and call truces, and to 
identify and number the wounded and the slain, I'he main 
divisions of the army were distributed under the royal and other 
principal standards, smaller divisions under the banners of 
some of the greater nobility or of knights banneret, and smaller 
divisions still under the pennons of knights or, as in distinction 
from knights banneret they came to be called, knights bachelors. 
All knights whether bai.helors or bannerets were escorted by 
their squires. But the banner of the banneret always implied 
a more or less extensive command, while every knight was en- 
titled to bear a pennon and every squire a pcncel. All three flags 
were of such a size as to l)e conveniently attached to and carried 
on a lance, and were emblazoned with the arms or some portion 
of the hearings of their owners. But while the banner was 
square the pennon, which resembled it in other respects, was 
cither pointed or forked at its extremity, and the pencel, which 
was considerably less than the others, always terminated in a 
single tail or streamer.® 

If indeed we look at the scale of chivalric subordination from 
another point of view, it seems to be more properly divisible into 
four than into three stages, of which two may be called provisional 
and two final. The bachelor and the banneret were both equally 
knights, only the one was of greater distinction and authority 

Du Cange, Dissertation, xxi., and Lancelot du Lac, among other 
romances. 

** Anstis, Register of the Order of the Garter, i. 

* Grose, Military Antuf. i. 207 seq.; Stubbs, Const, Hist. ii. 276 
seq., and iii. 278 seq. 

“ Grose’s Military Antiquities, ii. 25O. 
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than < the Other. In Jike maimer the squire and the. page were 
both in training for knighthood, but the first had advanced 
further in the process than the second. It is true that the squire 
was a combatant while the page was not, and that many squires 
voluntarily served as squires all their lives owing to the insuflS- 
ciency of their fortunes to support, the costs and charges of 
knighthood. But in the ordinary course of a chivalrous educa- 
tion the successive conditions of page and squire were passed 
through in boyhood and youth, and the condition of knighthood 
was reached in early manhood. Every feudal court and castle 
was in fact a school of chivalry, and although princes and great 
personages were rarely actually pages or squires, the moral and 
physical discipline tlirough which they passed was not in any 
important particular different from that to which less exalted 
candidates for knighthood were subjected.^ The page, or, as he 
was more anciently and more correctly called, the valet ” or 

damoiseau/’ commenced his service and instruction when he 
was between seven and eight years old, and the initial phase 
continued for seven or eight years longer. He acted as the (!on- 
stant personal attendant of both his master and mistress. He 
waited on them in their hall and accompanied them in the chase, 
served the lady in her bower and followed the lord to the camp.^ 
From the chaplain and his mistress and her damsels he learnt 
the rudiments of religion, of rectitude and of love,® from his 
master and his squires the elements of military exercise, to cast a 
spear or dart, to sustain a shield, and to march with the measured 
tread of a soldier; and from his mjister and his huntsmen 
and falconers the “ mysteries of the woods and rivers,’’ or in 
other words the rules and practices of hunting and hawking. 
When he was betwetm fifteen and sixteen he became a squire. 
But no sudden or great alteration was made in his mode of life. 
He continued to wait at dinner w'ith the pages, although in a 
manner more dignified according to the notions of the age. 
He not only served but carved and helped the dishes, proffered 
the first or principal cup of wine to his master and his guests, 
and carried to them the basin, ewer or napkin when they washed 
their hands before and after meat. He assisted in clearing the 
hall for dancing or minstrelsy, and laid the tables for chess or 
draughts, and he also shared in the pastimes for which he had 
made preparation. He brought his master the “ vin de coucher ” 
at night, and made his early refection ready for him in the 
morning. But his militar\^ exercises and athletic sports occupied 
iin alw’ays increasing portion of the day. He accustomed himself 
to ride the “ great liorse,” to tilt at the quintain, to wield the 
sword and battle-axe, to swim and climb, to run and leap, and 
to l>ear the weight and overcome the embarrassments of armour. 
He inured himself to the vicissitudes of heat and cold, and volun- 
tarily suftered the pains or inconveniences of hunger and thirst, 
fatigue and sleeplessness. It was then too that he chose his 
“ lady-love,” whom he was expected to regard with an adoration 
at once earnest, respectful, and the more meritorious if concealed. 
And when it was considered that he had made sufficient advance- 
ment in his military accomplishments, he took his sword to the 
priest, who laid it on the altar, blessed it, and returned it to him.'^ 
Afterwards he either remained with his early master, rele.gating 
most of his domestic duties to his younger companions, or he 
entered the service of some valiant and adventurous lord or 

’ Sainfe Palayt?, Mhnoires, i. -^0; Froissart, bk. iii. ch. 9, 

- Saiiite l*ala>TJ, M^nioires, pt. i. and Mills, History of Chivalfy, 
vol. i. ch. 2. 

* See the long sermon in the romance of Petit Jehan de Saintr^i^ 
i. i. ch. V., and compare the theory there set forth with the actual 
ehaviour of tlie cliicf personage.*?. ’Even Gautier, while he contends 
that chivalry did much to refine morality, is compelled! to admit 
the prevailing immorality to which medieval romances testify, 
and the extraordinary free behaviour of the unmarried ladies. No 
doubt these romances, taken alone, might give as unfair an idea as 
modern French novels give ol Parisian morals, but we have abinulant 
other evidence for placing the moral standard of the age of chivalry 
definitely below that of educated society in the present clay. 

•* Sainte Paluye, Mcvwires, i. ii .seq. : “ C’est pent-^tre ^ cette 
c6remonie et non k cellcs de la chevalerie qu’on doit rapporter ce 
qui se lit dans nos historiens de la premiere et de la aeconde race au 
suiet des premieres arme.** (pie Ics Rois et les Princes remettoienl avec 
solemni^ au jeunes Princes leurs enfans.'* 


kmght of his oTim sdection. He now became a “ squire of the 
body/' and truly an “ armiger " or ** scutifei*," for ho Wo the 
shield and armour of his leader to the field, and^ whatiwos a task 
of no small difficulty and hazard, cased and secured him in his 
panoply of war before assisting him to mount his courser or 
charger^ It* was his function also to display and guard in battle 
the banner of the baron or banneret or the pernion of the knight 
he served, to raise him from the ground if he were unhorsed, to 
si^ly him with another or his own horse if his was disabled or 
killed, to receive and keep any prisoners he might take, to fight 
by his side if he was unequally matched, to racue him if cap- 
tured, to bear him to a place of safety if wounded, and to bury 
him honourably when dead. And after he had worthily and 
bravely borne himself for six or seven years as a squire, the time 
came when it was fitting that he should be made 0. Icnight. This, 
at least, was the current theory; but it Ls specially dangerous 
in medieval history to a.ssorae too much correspondence between 
theory and fact. In many castles, and perhaps in most, the 
discipline followed simply a natural and unwritten code of 
** fagging ” and seniority, as in public sdiools or on board 
men-of-war some hundred years or so ago. 

Two modes of conferring knighthood appear to have prevailed 
from a very early period in all countries where chivalry was 
known. In both of them the essential portion seems 0/ 
to have been the accolade or stroke of the svford, conferring 
But while in the one the accolade constituted the tcnigbttiood, 
whole or nearly the whole of ' the ceremony, in the other it 
was surrounded with many additional observimces. The former 
and simpler of these modes was naturally that used in war ; 
the candidate knelt before “ the chief of the army or some 
valiant knight,” who struck him thrice with the flat of a sword, 
pronouncing a brief formula of creation and of exhortation 
which varied at the creator's 

In this form a number of knights were made before and after 
almost every battle between the nth. and the i6Lh centuries, 
and its advantages on the score of both convenient:© and economy 
gradually led to its general adoption both in time of peace and 
time of war. On extraordinary occasions indeed the more 
elaborate ritual continued to be observed. But rcoour.se was 
had to it so rarely that in England about the beginning of the 
T 5th century' it came to be exclusively appropriated to a special 
king of knighthood. When Segar, garter king of arms, wrote in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this had been accomplished with 
such completeness that he does not even^ mention that there 
were two ways of creating knights bachelors.. ** He that is to 
be made a knight,” he says, “ is strikem by the prince with a 
sword drawn upon his back or shoulder, the prinoe saying, 

‘ Soys Chevalier,’ and in times past was added ‘ Saint George.* 
And when the knight rises the prince sayeth * Avencez.’ This is 
the manner of dubbing knights at this present, and that term 
' dubbing ’ was the old term in this point, not ‘ creating.' This 
sort of knights arc by the heralds called knights bachelors,” In 
our days when a knight is personally made he kneels before the 
sovereign, who lays a sword dra^vn, ordinarily the sword of state, 
on either of his shoulders and says, Rise,” calling him by his 
Christian name with the addition of “ Sir. ” before it. 

® There are neveral obscure points as to the relation of the longer 
ami shorter ceremonies, as well as the origin and original relation of 
their several parts. There is notliing to show whence came “ (!ub- 
bing or the " accolade." It seems certain that the word " dub '* 
means to strike, and the usage is as old os the knighting of Henry by 
William the Conquesror (supra, pp. 851, 832). So, too, in the Empire 
a dubbed knight is " ritter geschlagen." Tlie "accolade " may 
etymologically refer to the embiace, accompanied by a blow with the 
hand, characteristic of tlic longer form of knighting. The derivation 
of "adouber," corresixmding to "dub," from " adop tare," which 
is given by Du Cange, and would connect the ceremony with 
“ adoptio per arma," is certainly inaccurate. The investiture with 
arms, which formed a part of the longer form of knighting, and 
which we have sexsn to rest on very ancient usage, may originaUy 
have had a distinct meaning. We have observed that Lanfranc 
invested Henrv' I. with arms, while William " dubbed him to 
rider." If there was a difference in the meaning of the two -cere- 
monies, tlie difficulty as to the knighting of Bari Harold (suprn, 
p. 852) i.s at least partly removed. 
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Very different were the solemnities which attended the creation 
of a knight when the complete, procedure was observed. “ The 
ceremonies and circumstances at the giving this dignity/' says 
Selden, ** in the elder time were of two kinds especially, which we 
may call courtly and sacrcci The courtly were the feasts held 
at the creation, giving of robes, arms, spurs and the like. The 
sacred were the holy devotions and what else was used in the 
church at or before the receiving of the dignity.^ But the leading 
authority on the subject is an ancient tract written in French, 
which will be found at length either in the original or translated 
by Segar, Dugdale, By she and Nicolas, among other English 
writcrs.2 Daniel explains his reasons for transcribing it, ** tant 
k cause dii detail que de la naivete du stile ct encore plus de la 
bisarrerie dess ceremonies que se faisoient pourtant alors fort 
bdrieusement/’ while he adds that these ceremonies were essen- 
tially identical in England, Fnince, Germany, Spain and Italy. 

The process of inauguration was commenced in the evening bv the 
l)lacing of tlie candidate under the care of two " esquires of honour 
grave and well seen in courtsliip and nurture and also in the feats of 
chivalry/ who were to be " governors in all things relating to him.’' 
Under their direction, to begin with, a barber shaved him and cut 
his hair. He was then conducted by them to his appointed chamber, 
where a bath was prepared hung within and without with linen and 
covered with ricli cloths, into which after they had undresse^l liim 
he entered. Wliile he was in the bath two " ancient and grave 
knights ” attended him " to inform, instruct and counsel him touch- 
ing the order and feats of chivalry,” and when they had fulfilled 
their mission they poured some of the water of the l)ath over his 
.shoulders, signing the left shoulder with the croas, and retired. 
He was then taken from the bath and put into a jdain bed without 
hangings, in which he remained until fiis body was dry, when the 
two esquires jmt on him a white shirt and over that " a robe of 
russet with long sleeves having a hood thereto like unto that of an 
Iiormit.*‘ Then the " two ancient and grave knights ” returned and 
led him to the chapel, the esquires going before them ” sporting and 
dancing ” with " the minstrels making melody.” And when they 
had been served with wines and spices they went away leaving 
only the candidate, the esquires, ” the priest, the chandler and the 
watch,” who kept the vigil of arin.s until sunri.se, the candidate pass- 
ing the night bestowing himself in orisoiis and prayers.” At 
daybreak he confessed to the priest, heard matins, and communicated 
in the mass, offering a ta|>er and a piece of money stuck in it as near 
t he lighted end as pos.sil>le, the fir.st ” to the honour of .God ” and the 
second ” to the honour of the person that makes him a knight.” 
Afterwards he wjis taken back to hi.s chamber, and remained in bed 
until the knights, i^squires and minstrels went to him and aroused 
him. The knights then dressed him in distinctive garments, and they 
then mounted their horses and rode to the hall where the candidate 
was to receive knighthood ; his futim' squire was to ride before iiim 
barehe.aded bearing his sword by the point in its scabbard with his 
spurs hanging from its hilt. And when everything was prepai'cd 
the prince or subject who was to knight him came into the hall, and, 
the candidate's sword and spurs having been presented to him, be 
delivered the right spur to the ” roost noble and gentle ” knight 
present, and directed him to fasten it on the candidate's right heel, 
whicli he kneeling on one knee and putting the candidate's right 
foot on his knee accordingly did, signing the candidate's knee with 
the crass, ami in like manner by another ” noble and gentle ” knight 
the left spur was fa-stened to his left heel. Ami then he who was to 
create the knight took the sword and girded him with it, and then 
embracing him he lifted his right hand and smote him on the neck 
or shoulder, saying, ” Be thou a good knight,” and kissed him. 
When this was done they all went to the chfipcl with mucli music, 
and the new knight laying his right hand on tlio altar promised to 
support and defend the church, and ungirding his sword offered it 
on the altar. And as he came out from the chapel the master cook 
awaited him at the door and claimed his spurs as his tec, and said. 


^ Selden, Tiiles of Honor ^ 6.^9. 

® Daniel, Hisioive de la Milice Fran^oise, i. 99-104 ; By.shc's Upton, 
De Studio Militari^ pp. 21-24; Uugdale, W ufwichshirey ii. yoh-jio; 
Segar, Honor Civil and Military, pp. 69 «efp, and Nicolas, Orders of 
Knighthood^ vol. ii. (Oraerof the Bath) pp. 79.seq. . . It is given as ” the 
order and manner of creating Knights of the Hath in time of peace 
according to the custom of England,” and consequently dates from a 
Ddriod w^n the full ceremony of creating knights bachelors :.^cacrally 
liad gone out of fa.shiou. Bui as Ashmole, .speaking of Knights of the 
Bath, says, ” if the ceremonies and circumstances of their creation 
be wdl considered, it will appear that this king [Henry IV.] did not 
institute but rather restore the ancient manner of making knights, 
and coiLsequenlly that the Knights of the Bath are in truth no other 
than knights bachelors, that is to say, such as are created with those 
ceremonies wherewith knights bachelors were formerly created.” 
(Ashmole, Order of the Garter, p. 15). See also Selden, Titles of 
Honor p. 678, and the Archaeological Journal, v. 258 seq. 


*' If yo\i do anything contrary to tlic order of chivalry (which (iod 
forbid), I shall hack the .spurs from your heels,” ^ 

The full solemnities for conferring knighthood seem to have 
been so largely and so early superseded by tne practice of dubbing 
or giving the ac'colade alone that in England it became at lust 
restricted to such knights as were made at coronations and 
some other occasions of state. And to them the particular 
name of Knights of the Bath was assigned, while knights made 
in the ordinary way were called in distinction from them knights 
of the sword, as they v/ere also ( ailed knights bachelors in dis- 
tinction from knights banneret. ‘‘ It Is usually supposed that 
the first creation of kniglits of the Bath under that designation 
was at the coronation of Heim^ IV.; and before the order of 
the Bath as a companionship or capitular body was instituted 
the last creation of them was at the coronation of Charles II. 
But all knights were also knights of the spur or ” equites aurali,” 
because their spurs were golden or gilt, — the spurs of squires 
being of silver or white metal, — and these liecame their peculiar 
badge in popular estimation and proverbial speech. In the 
form of their solemn inauguration too, as we have noticed, the 
spurs together with the sword were always employed as the 
leading and most idiaracterislic ('.nsigns of knighthood.*’ 

With regard to kniglits banneret, various opinions Jiave been 
entertain(‘d as to both the nature of their dignity and the 
qualifications they were requin^d to possess for receiving it at 
different periods and in different countries. On the Continent 
the distinction which is ('ommonly but im'orrcctly made between 
the nobility and the gentry has never ari.sen, and it v aii unknown 
here while chi\'alry c‘xistcd and heraldry was understood. 
Here, as elsewhere in the old time, a nobleman and a gentleman 
meant th(‘ same thing, namely, a man who under certain con- 
ditions of descent was entitleci to armorial bearings. Hence 
Du Cange divides the medieval nobility of l^'rance and Spain 
into three classes: first, barons or ricos hombres; .secondly, 
clievalicrs or caballeros ; and thirdly, ecuyers or infanzon.s ; 
and to the first, who with their several .special titltis constituted 
the greater nobility of either country, he limits the designation 
of banneret and tlic right of leading their followers to war under 
a banner, otherwise a “ drapeau quarre ” or square flag.*' Selden 
shows esiMJcially from the parliament rolls that tlie ttirm banneret 
has been oceasionully employed in England as ecjuivalent to 
baron.^ In Scotland, even u.s late as tlie reign of Jamc^'' VI., 
lords of parliament were always created bannerets as well tus 
liarons at their investiture, “ jiart of the c eremony consisting 
in the display of a banner, find such ‘ baroncs majores ' were 
thereby entitled to the privilege of liaving one borne by a 
retainer before them to the field of a quadrilateral form.” ^ In 
Scotland, loo, lords of parliament and bannerets were al.so 
called bannerents, banrents or baronets, and in England 
banneret was often corrupted to baronet. “ Even in a patent 
pa.ssed to Sir Ralph Fane, knight under Edward VI., he is 
called ‘ baronettus ’ for ‘ bannerettus.’ ” In this manner 
it is not improbable that the title of baronet may have been 
suggested to the adviscirs of Jame.s I. when the order of Tiaroncts 

9 As may be gathered from Selden, h'avyn, La Colombiers, Metie- 
strier and Sainte Ualaye, there were several diflerenc(is cjf detail 
in the ceremony at different times and in different places, But in 
the main it v/as everywhere Ihe same botli in its military'* and it.s 
ecclesiastical elements. In the Pontificale Bomanum, the old Ordo 
Tiomanus and the manual or Common J ’rayer Book in use in England 
beWe the Keformation forms for the blessing or coii.sucration of 
new knights arc included, and of these the fir.st and the last are 
quoted by Selden. 

Selden, Titles of Honor, p. (>78; Ashmole, Order of the Garter, 
p. 15; Favyn, Thidtre d'Hwtnem, ii. iO;j5. 

” If we sum up the principal ensigns of knighthood, ancient and 
modern, we shall find they have been or are a horse, gold ring, shield 
and lance, a t>elt and sword, gilt spurs and a gold chain or collar.'’ 
—Ashmole, Order of the Garter, pp. 12, 13. 

® On the banner see Grose, Military Antiquities, ii. 257; and 
Nicolas, British Orders of Knighthood, vol. i. p. xxxvii. 

^ T-'Ules of Honor, pp. 356 and 608. also Hallam, Midd,le Ages, 
iii. 126 seq., and Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. 440 seq. 

9 Riddell's Law and Practice in Scottish Peerages, p. 578; also 
Nisbet's System of Heraldry, ii. 49, and Selden's Titles of Honor, p, 702. 

9 Selden, Titles of Honor, pp. 608 and 657. 
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was originally created by him, for it was a question whether the 
recipients of the new dignity should be designated by that or 
some other name.^ But there is no doubt that as previously 
used it was merely a corrupt synonym for banneret, and not the 
name of any separate dignity. On the Continent, however, there 
are several recorded examples of bannerets who had an hereditary 
claim to that honour and its attendant privileges on the ground 
of the nature of their feudal tenure.^ And generally, at any rate 
to commen(’e with, it seems probable that bannerets were in 
every country merely the more important class of feudatories, 
the “ ricos hombres ” in contrast to the knights bachelors, who 
in France in the time of St Louis were known as “ pauvres 
hommes,'’ In England all the barons or greater nobility were 
entitled to bear banners, and therefore Du Cange\s observations 
would apply to them as well as to the barons or greater nobility 
of France and Spain. But it is clear that from a comparatively 
early period bannerets whose claims were founded on personal 
distinction rather than on feudal tenure gradually came to the 
front, and much the same process of substitution appears to 
have gone on in their case as that which we have marked in the 
case of simple knights. According to the Sallade and the 
Division du Monde ^ as cited by Sclden, bannerets were clearly 
in the beginning feudal tenants of a certain magnitude and 
importance and nothing more, and different forms for their 
creation are given in time of peace and in time of war.-** But 
in the French Gesla Romanorum the warlike form alone is given, 
and it is quoted by both Selden and Du Cange. From the latter 
a more modem version of it is given by Daniel as the only one 
generally in force. 

The knight bachelor whose services and landed possessions 
entitled him to promotion would apply formally to the com- 
mander in the field for the title of banneret. If this were 
granted, the heralds were called to cut publicly the tails from 
his pennon : or the commander, as a special honour, might cut 
them off with his own hands. The earliest contemporary 
mention of knights banneret is in France, Daniel says, in the 
reign of Philip Augustus, and in England, Selden says in the 
reign of Edw'ard I. But in neither case is reference made to 
them in such a manner as to suggest that the dignity was then 
regarded as new or even uncommon, and it seems pretty certain 
that its existence on one side could not have long preceded 
its existence on the other side of the (Channel. Sir Alan Plokcnet, 
Sir Ralph Daubeney and Sir Philip Daubeney are entered as 
bannerets on the roll of the gairison of Caermarthen Castle in 
1282, and the roll of Carlaverock records the names and arms 
of eighty-five bannerets who accompanied Edward 1 . in his 
expedition into Scotland in 1300. 

What the exact contingent was which bannerets were expected 
to supply to the royal host is doubtful.'’ But, how^ever this may 
be, in the reign of Edward III, and afterwards bannerets appear 
as the commanders of a military force raised by themselves and 
marshalled under their banners : their status and their relations 
both to the Crown and to their followers were mainly the con- 
sequences of voluntary contract not of feudal tenure. It is from 
the reigns of Edward 111 . and Richard 11 . also that the two 
best descriptions we possess of the actual creation of a banneret 
have been transmitted to us.‘* Sir Thomas Smith, wTiting 
towards the end of the i6th centur}’-, says, after noticing the 
conditions to be observed in the creation of bannerets, “ but 
this order is almo.st growm out of use in England”;" and, 
during the controversy which arose between the new order of 

‘ See “ I>roject concerninge the conferinac of the title of vidom/' 
wherein it is said that “ the title of vidom (vicedominus) was an 
ancient title used in this kingdom of England both before and since 
the Norman Conquest " {State Papers ^ James I. Domestic Series, 
Ixiii. 150 li, probable date April lOii). 

^ Selden, Titles of Honor ^ pp. 452 scq. 

^ Ibid. pp. 449 scq. 

^ Du Cange, Dissertation^ ix. ; Sclden, Titles of Honor ^ p. 452; 
Daniel, Milice FranQoise, i. 86 (ParivS, 1721). 

* Selden, Titles of Honor, p, 656 ; Gro.se, Military Antiquities ^ ii. 206. 

* Froissart, Bk. I. ch. 241 and Bk. II, ch. 53. The recipients were 
Sir John Chandos and Sir Thos. Trivet. 

' Commonwealth of England (ed. 1640), p. 48. 


baronets and the crown early in the 17th century respecting 
their precedence, it was alleged without contradiction in an 
argument on behalf of the baronets before the privy council 
that ** there are not bannerets now in being, perad venture 
never shall be.” ^ Sir Ralph Fane, Sir Francis Bryan and Sir 
Ralph Sadler were created bannerets by the Lord Protector 
Somerset after the battle of Pinkie in 1547, and the better 
opinion is that this was the last occasion on which the dignity 
was conferred. It has been stated indeed that Charles 
created Sir John Smith a banneret after the battle of Edgehill 
in 1642 for having rescued the royal standard from the enemy. 
But of this there is no sufficient proof. It was also supposed 
that George III. had created several naval officers bannerets 
towards the end of the last century, because he knighted them 
on board ship under the royal standard displayed. This, 
however, is unquestionably an error.’’ 

On the continent of Europe the degree of knight bachelor 
disappeared with the military system which had ^ven rise to it. 
It is now therefore peculiar to the British Empire, BxiuUag 
where, although very frequently conferred by letters OtHm of 
patent, it is yet the only dignity which is still even Enighthooti. 
occasionally created — as every dignity was formerly created — by 
means of a ceremony in which the sovereign and the subject 
personally take part. Everywhere else dubbing or the accolade 
seems to have become obsolete, and no other species of knight- 
hood, if knighthood it can be called, is known except that which 
i.s dependent on admission to some particular order. It is a 
common error to suppose that baronets are hereditary knights. 
Baronets are not knights unless they arc knighted like anybody 
else; and, so far from being knights because they are baronets, 
one of the privileges granted to them shortly after the institution 
of their dignity was that they, not being knights, and their 
successors and their eldest sons and heirs-apparent should, w'hen 
they attained their majority, be entitled if they desired to receive 
knighthood.’” It is a maxim of the law indeed that, as Coke 
says, “ the knight is by creation and not by descent,” and, 
although we hear of such designations as the “ kniglit of Kerry ” 
or tlie “ knight of Glin,” they arc no more than traditional 
nicknames, and do not by any means imply that the persons 
to whom they are applied are knights in a legitimate sense. 
Notwithstanding, however, that simple knighthood has gone 
out of use abroad, there arc innumerable grand crosses, com- 
manders and companions of a formidable assortment of orders 
in almost every part of the world. (See the section on “ Orders 
of Knighthood ” below.) 

The United Kingdom has eight orders of knighthood — the 
Garter, the Thistle, St Patrick, the Bath, the Star of India, 
St Michael and St George, the Indian Empire and the Royal 
Victorian Order; and, while the first is undoubtedly the oldest 
as well as the most illustrious anywhere existing, a fictitious 
antiquity has been claimed and is even still frecjuently conceded 

” State Paters, Domestic Series, James the First, Ixvii, X19. 

“ “ Thursday, June 24th : His Majesty was pleased to confer the 
honour of knights banneret on the following nag officers and com- 
manders under the royal standard, who kneeling kissed hands 011 
the occasion : Admirals Pye and Sprye ; Captains Knight, Bickerton 
and Vernon,'* Gentleman's Magazine (1773) xliii. 299, Sir Harris 
Nicolas remarks on these and the other cases (British Orders of 
Knighthood, vol. xliii.) and Sir William Fitzherbert published anony- 
mously a pamphlet on the .subject, A Short Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Titles conferred at Portsmouth, Ac., which is very scarce, but 
is to be found under the name of “ Fitsiherbert " in the catalogue 
of the British Museum Library, 

** Sir Henry Ferrers, Banmet, was indicted by the name of 
Sir Henry Ferrers, Knight, for the murther of one Stone whom one 
Nightingale feloniously murthered, and that the said Sir Henrv» 
was present aiding and abetting, Ac. Upon this indictment Sir 
Henry Ferrers being arraigned said he never was knighted, which 
being confessed, the indictment was held not to be sufficient, where- 
fore he w'as indicted de novo by the name of Sir Henry Ferrers, 
Baronet." Brydall, Jus Imaginis a pud Anglos, or the Law of Eng- 
land relating to the Nobility a* d Gentry (London, 1675), p. 20. Cf. 
Patent Rolls, 10 |ac. I., pt. x. No. 18; Selden, Titles of Honor, p. 687. 

” Louis XIV. introduced the practice of dividing the members of 
military orders into several degrees when he established the order 
of St Louis in 1693. 
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to the second and fourth, although the third, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth appear to be as contentedly as they are unquestion- 
ably recent. 

It is, however, certain that the ** most noble ” Order of the 
Garter at least was instituted in the middle of the 14th century, 
when English chivalty was outwardly brightest and 
^ouTt most magnificent. But in what particular 
* year this event occurred is and has been the subject 
of much difference of opinion. All the original records of the 
order until after 1416 have perished, and consequently the ques- 
tion depends for its settlement not on direct testimony but on 
inference from circumstances. The dates which have been 
selected vary from 1344 (given by Froissart, but almost cer- 
tainly mistaken) to 1351. The evidence may be examined at 
length in Nicolas and Beltz; it is indisputable that in the 
wardrobe account from September 1347 to January 1349, 
the 2Tst and 23rd Edward 111 ., the issue of certain habits 
with garters and the motto embroidered on them is marked 
for St George’s Day; that the letters patent relating to 
the preparation of the royal chapel of Windsor are dated in 
August 1348; and that in the treasury accounts of the prince 
of Wales there is an entry in November 1348 of the gift by 
him of “ twenty-four garters to the knights of the Society 
of the Garter.” ‘ But that the order, although from this mani- 
festly already fully constituted in the autumn of 1348, was 
not in existence before the summer of 1346 Sir Harris Nicolas 
proves pretty conclusively by pointing out that nobody who was 
not a knight could under its statutes have been admitted to it, 
and that neither the prince of Wales nor several others of the 
original companions were knighted until the middle of that 
year. 

Regarding the occasion there has been almost as much con- 
troversy as regarding the date of its foundation. 'I’he “ vulgar 
and more general story,” as Ashmole calls it, is that of the 
countess of Salisbury’s garter. But commentators are not at 
one as to which countess of Salisbury was the heroine of the 
adventure, whether she was Katherine Montacute or Joan the 
Pair Maid of Kent, while Heylyn rejects the legend as “ a vain 
and idle romance derogatory both to the founder and the order, 
first published by Polydor Vergil, a stranger to the affairs of 
England, and by him taken upon no better ground than fama 
vulgt, the tradition of the common people, too trifling a founda- 
tion for so great a building.” ^ 

Another legend is that contained in the preface to the Register or 
Black Book of the order, compiled in the reign of Henry VIII., 
by what authority supported is unknown, that Richard I., 
while his forces were employed against Cyprus and Acre, liad 
been inspired through the instrumentality of St George with 
renewed courage and the means of animating his fatigued 
soldiers by the device of tying about the legs of a chosen number 
of knights a leathern thong or garter, to the end that being 
thereby reminded of the honour of their enterprise they might be 
encouraged to redoubled efforts for victory. This was supposed 
to have been in the mind of Edward III. when he fixed on the 
garter as the emblem of the order, and it was stated so to have 
been by Taylor, master of the rolls, in his address to Francis I, of 
France on his investiture in 1527.® According to Ashmole the 
true account of the matter is that ** King Edward having 
given forth his own garter as the signal for a battle which 
sped fortunately (which with Du Chesne we conceive to be that 
of Cr6cy), the victory, we say, being happily gained, he thence 
took occasion to institute this order, and gave the garter 
(assumed by him for the symbol of unity and society) pre- 
eminence among the ensigns of it. But, as Sir Harris 
Nicolas points out — although Ashmole is not open to the 
correction — ^this hypothesis rests for its plausibility on the 
assumption that the order was established before the invasion of 

’ G. F. Beltz, Memorials of the Most Noble Order of the Garter (i 841), 

^ ^ ileylyn, Costnographie and History of the Whole Worlds bk. i. 
p. 286. 

» Beltz, Memorials^ p. xlvi. 


France in 1346. And he further observes that ** a great variety 
of devices and mottoes were used by Edward 111 .; they were 
chosen from the most trivial causes and were of an amorous 
rather than of a military character. Nothing,” he adds, ” is 
more likely than that in a crowded assembly a lady should 
accidentally have dropped her garter; that the circumstance 
should have caused a smile in the bystanders; and that on its 
being taken up by Edward he should have reproved the levity of 
his courtiers by so happy and chivalrous an exclamation, placing 
the garter at the same time on his own knee, as ‘ Dishonoured be 
he who thinks ill of it.' Such a circumstance occurring at a time 
of general festivity, when devices, mottoes and conceits of all 
kinds were adopted as ornaments or badges of the habits worn at 
jousts and tournaments, would naturally have been commemo- 
rated as other royal expressions seem to have been by its con- 
version into a device and motto for the dresses at an approaching 
hastilude.” ** Moreover, Sir Harris Nicolas contends that the 
order had no loftier immediate origin than a joust or tour- 
nament. It consisted of the king and the Black Prince, and 
24 knights divided into two bands of 12 like the tillers in a 
hastilude — at the head of the one being the first, and of the otlier 
the second; and to the companions belonging to each, when the 
order had superseded the Round Table and had become a per- 
manent institution, were assigned stalls either on the sovereign’.s 
or the prince’s side of St George’s Ghapel. That Sir Harris 
Nicolas is ac'curatc in this conjecture seems probable from the 
selection which was made of the “ founder knights.” As Beltz 
observes, the fame of Sir Reginald Cobham, Sir Walter Manny 
and the earls of Northampton, Hereford and Suffolk was already 
established by their warlike exploits, and they would certainly 
have been among the original companions had the order been 
then regarded as the reward of military merit only. But, 
although these eminent warnors were subsequently elected as 
vacancies occurred, their admission wa.s postponed to that of 
several very young and in actual warfare comparatively unknown 
knights, whose claims to the honour may be most rationally 
explained on the assumption that they had excelled in the 
particular feats of arms which preceded the institution of the 
order. The original companionship had consisted of the sove- 
reign and 25 knights, and no change was made in this respect 
until 1786, when the sons of George III. and his successors 
were made eligible notwithstanding that the chapter might l)e 
complete. In 1805 another alteration was effected by the pro- 
vision that the lineal descendants of George 11 . should l)e 
eligible in the .same manner, except the prince of Wales for the 
time being, who was declared to be “a constituent part of the 
original institution ”; and again in 1831 it was further ordained 
that the privilege accorded to the lineal descendants of George II. 
should extend to the lineal descendants of George I. Although, 
as Sir Harris Nicolas observes, nothing is now known of the 
form of admitting ladies into the order, the description applied 
to them in the records during the 14th and 15th centuries leaves 
no doubt that they were regularly received into it. The queen 
consort, the wives and daughters of knights, and some other 
women of exalted position, were designated Dames de la 
Fraternity de St George,” and entries of the delivery of robes 
and garters to them arc found at intervals in the Wardrobe 
Accounts from the soth Edward III. (1376) to the loth of 
Henry VII. (1495), ^^st being Isabel, countess of Bedford, 
the daughter of the one king, and the last being Margaret ancl 
Elizabeth, the daughters of the other king. The effigies of 
Margaret Byron, wife of Sir Robert Harcourt, K.G., at Stanton 
Harcourt, and of Alice Chaucer, wife of William dc la Pole, 
duke of Suffolk, K.G., at Ewelme, which date from the reigns 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV., have garters on their left arms. 
(See further under ** Orders of Knighthood ” below.) 

It has been the general opinion, as expressed by Sainte Palaye 
and Mills, that formerly all knights were qualified to confer 
knighthood.^ But it may be questioned whether the privilege 

< Orders of Knighthood, vol. i. p. Ixxxiii. 

» Mimoires, i. 67, i. 22; History of Chivalry, Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, vii. 200, 
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was thus indiscriminately enjoyed even in the earlier days 
of chivalry. It is true that as much might be inferred from 
Penonw testimony of the romance writers; historical 

0mp9W9f§d evidence, however, tends to limit the proposition, and 
to confer the sounder conclusion appears to be, as Sir Harris 
says, that the right was always restricted 
in operation to sovereign princes, to those acting under their 
authority or sanction, and to a few other personages of exalted 
rank and station.^ In several of the writs for distraint of knight- 
hood from Henry III. to Edward III. a distinction is drawn 
between those who are to be knighted by the king himself or 
by the sheriffs of counties respectively, and bishops and abbots 
could make knights in the nth and 12th centuries.^ At all 
periods the commanders of the royal armies had the power of 
conferring knighthood; as late as the reign of Elizabeth it was 
exercised among others by Sir Henry Sidney in 1583, and Robert, 
earl of Essex, in 1595, while under James I. an ordinance of 
1622, confirmed by a proclamation of 1623, for the registration 
of knights in the college of arms, is rendered applicable to all 
who should receive knighthood from either the king or any of 
his lieutenants.^ Many sovereigns, too, both of England and 
of France, have been knighted after their accession to the 
throne by their own subjects, as, for instance, Edward III. by 
Henry, earl of I.ancaster, Edward VI. by the lord protector 
Somerset, Louis XI. by Philip, duke of Burgundy, and Francis 1. 
by the Chevalier Bayard. But when in 1543 Henry VIII. 
appointed Sir John Wallop to be captain of Guisnes, it was 
considered necessary that he should be authorized in express 
terms to confer knighthood, which was also done by Edward VI. 
in his own case when he received knighthood from the duke of 
Somerset.^ But at present the only subject to whom the right 
of conferring knighthood l)e!ongs is the lord*lieiitenant of 
Ireland, and to him it belongs merely by long usage and 
established custom. But, by whomsoever conferred, knight- 
hood at one time endowed the recipient with the same status 
and attributes in every country wherein chivalry was recognized. 
In the middle ages it was a common pra('tice for sovereigns and 
princes to dub each other knights much as they were after- 
wards, and are now, in the habit of exchanging the stars and 
ribbons of their orders. Henry IT. was knighted by his great- 
uncle Da\nd I. of Scotland, Alexander III. of Scotland by 
Henry TIT., Edward I. when he was prince by Alphonso X. of 
Castile, and Ferdinand of Portugal by Edmund of Langley, 
earl of Cambridge.^ And, long after the military importance 
of knighth(K)d had practically disappeared, what may be called 
its cosmopolitan character was maintained : a knight’s title was 
recognized in all European countries, find not only in that 
country in which he had received it. In modern times, how- 
ev^er, by certain regulations, made in 1823, and repeated and 
enlarged in 1855, not only is it provided that the sovereign’s 
permission by royal warrant shall be necessary for the reception 
hy a British subjcc’t of any foreign order of knighthood, but 
further that such permission shall not authorize “ the assump- 
tion of any st>de, appellation, rank, precedence, or privilege 
appertaining to a knight bachelor of the United Kingdom.”** 

Since knighthood was accorded either by actual investiture 
or its equivalent, a counter process of degradation was regarded 
Degrodm- as necessary for the purpose of depriving anybody 
tion> who had once received it of the rank and condition 
it implied."^ The cases in which a knight has been formally 
degraded in England are exceedingly few, so few indeed that 
two only are mentioned by Segar, writing in 1602, and Dallaway 

‘ Orders of Knighthood ^ i. p. xi. 

^ Selclen, Titles of Honor ^ p. 638, 

*' Harleian MS. O063; Hargrave MS. 325. 

‘ Patent Rolls^ 35th Hen. Vlll., pt. xvi,, No. 24; Burnet, Hist> 
of RBformdHon^ i. 15. 

^ Spelman, "De militc {lis.sertatio,** Posthumous Works^ p. 181. 

“ London GazcMe^ December 6, 1823, and May 15, 1833. 

’ On the Continent very elaborate ceremonies,' parUy heraldic 
and partly religious, were observed in the degradation of a knight, 
whica are described by Sainte Palaye, Mimoires, i. 316 seq., and 
after him by Mills, History of Chivalry, i. 60 seq. Cf. Titles of Honor, 
p. 633. 


says that only three were on record in the G)llege of Arms when 
he wrote in 1793. The last case was that of Sir Francis Michell 
in 1621, whose spurs were hacked from his heels, his sword-belt 
cut, and his sword broken over his head by the heraldB in 
Westminster Hall.*^ 

Roughly speaking, the age of chivalry properly so called may 
be said to have extended from the beginning oi the crusades to 
the end of the Wars of the Roses. Even in the way of pageantry 
and martial exercise it did not long survive the middle ages. 
In England tilts and tourneys, in which her father had so much 
excelled, were patronized to the last by Queen Elizabeth, and 
were even occasionally held until after the death of Henry, 
prince of Wales. But on the Continent they were discredited 
by the fatal accident which befell Henry IT. of France in 1559. 
The golden age of chivalry has been variously located. Mmt 
writers would place it in the early 13th century, but Gautier 
would remove it two or three generations further l^k. It may 
be true that, in the comparative scarcity of historical 'evidence, 
i2th-ccntuTy romances present a more favourable picture of 
chivalry at that earlier time ; but even such historical evidence as 
we possess, when carefully scrutinized, is enough to dispel the 
illusion that there was any period of the middle ages in which the 
unselfish championship of God and the ladies ” was anything 
but a rare exception. 

It is difficult to describe the true spirit and moral influ- 
ence of knighthood, if only because the ages in which it 
flourished differed so widely from our own. At its very 
best, it was always hampered by the limitations of medieval 
society. Moreover, many of the noblest precepts of the knightly 
code were a legacy from earlier agc«!, and have survived the 
decay of knighthood just as they will survive all transitory 
human institutions, forming part of the eternal heritage of the 
race. Indeed, the most important of these precepts did not 
even attain to their highest development in the middle ages. 
As a conscious effort to bring religion into daily life, chivalry 
was less successful than later puritanism; while the educated 
classes of our own day far surpass the average medieval knight 
in discipline, self-control and outward or inward refinement. 
Freeman’s estimate comes far nearer to the historical facts than 
Burke’s : ** The chivalrous spirit is above all things a class spirit. 
The good knight is bound to endless fantastic courtesies towards 
men and still more towards women of a certain rank ; he may 
treat all below that rank with any decree of scorn and cruelty. 
The spirit of chivalry implies the arbitrary choice of one or two 
virtues to be practised in such an exaggerated degree as to 
become vices, while the ordinary laws of right and wrong are 
forgotten. The false ('ode of honour supplants the laws of the 
commonwealth, the law of God and the eternal principles of 
right. Chivalry again in its military aspect not only encourages 
the love of war for its own .sake without regard to the cause for 
which war is waged, it encourages also an extravagant regard 
for a fantastic show of personal daring which cannot in any way 
advance the objects of the siege or campaign which is going on. 
Chivalry in short is in m{)rals very much what feudalism is in 
law : each substitutes purely personal obligations deviser! in the 
interests of an exclusive class, for the more homely duties of an 
honest man and a good citizen ” (Norman Cmquest, v. 482). 
The chivalry from which Burke drew his ideas was, so far as it 
existed at all, the product of a far later age. In its own age. 
chivalry rested practically, like the highest civilization of 
nneient Greece and Rome, on slave labour; ** and if many of its 

** DalUiwuy's Heraldry, p, 303. 

** Even ill 13th-century England more than half the population 
were serfs, and as such had no claim to the privileges 01 Magna 
Carta ; disputes between a serf and his lord were decided in Bic 
latter's court, although the king's courts attempted to motect the 
serf's life and limb and necessary implements 01 work. By French 
feudal law, the villein had no appeal from his lord save to God 
(Pierre dc Fontaines, Conseil, ch. xxi, art. 8) ; and, though common 
sense and natural good feeling set bounds in most cases to the 
tyranny of the nobles, yet there was scarcely any injustice too gross 
to be possible. " How mad arc they who exult when sons are bom 
to their lords I " wrote Cardinal Jacques de Vitry early in the X3th 
century (Exempla, p. 64, Folk Lore Soc. 1890). 
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most brilliant outward attractions have now faded for ever, 
this is only because modem civilization tends so strorgly to 
remove social barriers. The knightly ages will always enjoy the 
glory of having formulated a code of 'honour which aimed at 
rendering the upper classes worthy of their exceptional privileges; 
yet we must judge cHivaliy not only by its formal code but also 
by its practical fruits. The ideal is well summed up by F. W. 
Cornish : ‘‘ Chivalry taught the world the duty of noble service 
willingly rendered. It uplheld courage and enterprise in obedi- 
ence to rule, it consecrated military prowess to the service of the 
Church, glorified the virtues of liberality, good faith, unselfish- 
ness and courtesy, and atbove all, courtesy to women. Against 
these maybe setthe vices of pride, ostentation, love of bloodshed, 
contempt of inferiors, and loose manners. Chivalry was an im- 
perfect discipline, but it was a discipline, and one fit for the 
times. It may have existed in the world too hmg : i' did not 
come into existence too early; and with all its shortcomings it 
exercised a great and wholesome influence in raising the medieval 
world from barbarism to civilization ** (p. 27). This was the 
ideal, but to give the reader a clear view of the actual features 
of knightly society in their contrast with that of our own day, 
it is necessary to bring out one or two very significant 
shadows. 

Far too much has been made of the extent to which the 
knightly code, and the reverence paid to the Virgin Maty, 
raised the position of women (r.g. Gautier, p. .'^60). As Gautier 
himself admits, the feudal system made it difficult to separate 
the woman’s person from her fief : instead of the freedom of 
Christian marriage on which the Church in theory insisted, 
lands and women were handed over together, as a business 
bargain, by parents or guardians. In theory, the knight was 
the defender of widows and orphans; but in practice wardships 
and marriages were bought and sold as a matter of everyday 
routine like stocks and shares in the modern market. I/)rd 
Thomas de Berkeley (1245-T321) counted on this as a regular 
and considerable source of income (Smyth, Lives y i. 157). 
T.ate in the 15th century, in spite of the somewhat greater 
liberty of that age, we find Stephen Scropc writing nakedly to 
a familiar correspondent “ for very need [of poverty], I was 
fain to sell a little daughter I have for much less than 1 should 
have done by possibility,^’ i.e, than the fair market price 
(Gairdncr, Paston Letters y Introduction, p. ('Ixxvi; cf. crclxxi). 
Startling as such words are, it is perhaps still more startling to 
find how frequently and naturally, in the highest society, ladies 
were degraded by personal violence. The proofs of this which 
Schultz and Gautier adduce from the Chansons de Geste might 
be multiplied indefinitely. The Knight of La Tour-Landry 
(1372) relates, by way of warning to his daughters, a talc of a 
lady who so irritated her husband by scolding him in company, 
that he struck her to the earth with his fist and kic’ked her in 
the face, breaking her nose. Upon this the good knight moralizes : 

“ And this she had for her euelle and gret langagc, that she was 
wont to saie to her husbondc. And therfor the wiff aught to 
suffre and letc her husbondc haue the wordes, and to be maister, 
for that is her worshippe; for it is shame to here striff hetwene 
hem, and in especial before folke. But y saie not but whanne 
thei be allone, but she may tolle hym with goodly wordes, and 
counsaile hym to amende yef he do amys ” (La Tour, chap, 
xviii.; cf. xvii. and xix.j. The right of wife-beating was 
formally recognized by more than one code of laws, and it 
was already a forward step when, in the T3th century, the 
Coutumes du Beauvoisis provided “ que le mari ne doit battre 
sa femme que raisonnablemcnt ” (Gautier, p. 349). This was a 
natural consequence not only of the want of sdf-control which 
we see everywhere in the middle ages, but also of the custom 
of contracting child-marriages for unsentimental considerations. 
Between 1288 and 1500 five marriages are recorded in the direct 
line of the Berkeley family in which the ten contracting parties 
averaged less than eleven years of age : the marriage contract 
of another Lord Berkeley was drawn up before he was six years 
old. Moreover, the same business considerations which dictated 
those early marriages clashed equally with the strict theory of 


knighthood. In the same Berkeley family, the lord Matnrice IV, 
ww knighted in 1338 at the age of seven to ‘avoid the possible 
evils of wardship, and Thomas V. for the same reason in 1476 
at the age of five. Smyth’s record of this great family shows 
that, from the middle of the 13th century onwards, tlie lords 
were not only statesmen and warriors, but still more distinguished 
as gentlemen-farmers on a great scale, even selling fruit from 
the castle gardens, while their ladies would go round on tours 
of inspection from dairy to dairy. The lord Thoma.s TTI. 
(1326-1361), who was noted as a special lover of tournaments, 
spent in two years only £90, or an average of about £15 per 
tournament; yet he was then laying money by at the rate of 
£450 a year, and, a few years later, at the rate of £1150, or 
nearly half his income I Indeed, economic causes contributed 
much to the decay of romantic chivalry. The old families had 
lost heavily from generation to generation, partly by personal 
extravagances, but also by gradual alienations of land to the 
Church and by the enormous expenses of the crusades. Already, 
in the 13th century, they were hard pressed by the growing 
wealth of the burghers, and even the greatest nobles could 
scarcely keep up their state without careful business manage- 
ment. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that at least as 
early as the middle of the 13th century the commercial side 
of knighthood became very prominent. Although by the code 
of chivalry no candidate (!Ould be knighted before the age of 
twenty-one, we have seen how great nobles like the Berkeleys 
obtained that honour for their infant heirs in order to avoid 
possible pecuniary loss; and French writers of the 14th century 
complained of this knighting of infants as a common and serious 
abuse.^ Moreover, after the knight’s liability to personal service 
in war had been modified in the 12th century by the scutage 
system, it became necessary in the first quarter of the 13th to 
compel landowners to take up the knighthood which in theory 
they should have coveted ius an honour — a compulsion which 
was soon .systematically enforced {Distraint of Knif^hihoody 1278), 
and became a recognized source of royal income. An indirect 
effect of this system was to break down another rule of the 
chivalrous code— that none <'()ukl be dubbed who was not of 
gentle birth.® This rule, however, had often betin broken 
before; even the romances of chivalry speak not infrequently 
of the knighting of serfs or jongleurs ; ^ and other causes besides 
distraint of knighthood tended to level the old distinctions. 
While knighthood was avoided by poor nobles, it was coveted 
by rich citizens. It is recorded in rzqS as “an immemorial 
cu.stom ” in Provence that rich burghers enjoyed tlu; honour 
of knighthood ; and les.s than a century later we find Sacchetti 
complaining that the dignity is open to any rich upstart, however 
disreputable his antecedents.^ Similar causes contributed to 
the decay of knightly ideas in warfare. Even in the 12th century, 
when war was still rather the pastime of kings and knights than 
* Saintc Palayc, ii. qo. 

- Medley, English Constitutional History (2nd ed., pp. 291, 466), 
suggests that Edward might have deliberately calculated this degrada- 
tion of the older feudal ideal. 

“ Being made to " ride the barriers " was the penalty for anybody 
who attempted to take part in a tournament without the qualification 
of name and arms. Guillim {Display of Heraldry, p. 66) and Nwbet 
{System of Heraldry, ii. IA7) speak of this subject as concerning 
England and Scotland. See also Ashmole's Order of the Garter, 
p, 284. But in England knighthood has always been conferred to 
a great extent independently of the.se considerations. At almost 
every period there have been men of obscure and illegitimate birth 
who have been knighted. Ash mole cites authorities for the con- 
tention that knighthood ennobles, in.somuch that whosoever is a 
knight it necessarily follows that he is also a gentleman; " for, when 
a king gives the dignity to an ignoble person whose merit he would 
thereby recompense, he is understood to have conferred whatsoever 
is requisite for the completing of that which he bestows." By the 
common law, if a villein were made a knight he was thereby enfran- 
chi.sed and accounted a gentleman, and if a person under age anfl 
in wardship were knight^ both his minority and wardship termi- 
nated. {Order of the (tarter ^ p. 4 3 ; Nicolas, British Orders of 
hood, i. 5.) 

< Gautier, pp. 2 T, 249. 

® Du Cange, s.v. miles (ed. Didot, t. iv. p. 402) ; Sacchetti, Novella, 
cliii. All the medieval orders of knighthood, however, insisted in 
their statutes on the noile birth of the candidate. 
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a national effort, the strict code of chivalry was more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance.^ But when the Hundred 
Years’ War brought a real national conflict between England 
and France, when archery became of supreme importance, and 
a large proportion even of the cavalry were mercenary soldiers, 
then the exigencies of serious warfare swept away much of that 
outward display and those class-conventions on which chivalry 
had always rested. Simeon Luce (chap, vi.) has shown how 
much the English successes in this war were due to strict business 
methods. Several of the best commanders (e*g* Sir Robert 
Knolles and Sir Thomas Dagworth) were of obscure birth, while 
on the French side even Du Guesclin had to wait long for his 
knighthood because he belonged only to the lesser nobility. The 
tournament again, which for two centuries liad been under the 
ban of the Church, was often almost as definitely discouraged 
by Edward III. as it was encouraged by John of France; and 
while John’s father opened the Cr 4 cy campaign by sending 
Edward a challenge in due form of chivalry, Edward took 
advantage of this formal delay to amuse the French king with 
negotiations while he withdrew his army by a rapid march from 
an almost hopeless position. A couple of quotations from 
Froissart will illustrate the extent to which war had now become 
a mere business. Much as he admired the French chivalry, he 
recognized their impotence at Cr^cy. “ The sharp arrows 
ran into the men of arms and into their horses, and many fell, 
horse and men. . . . And also among the Englislimen tliere 
were certain rascals that went afoot with great knives, and they 
went in among the men of arms, and slew and murdered many 
as they lay on the ground, both earls, barons, knights and 
sejuires, whereof the king of England was after displeased, 
for he had rather they had been taken prisoners.” How far 
Edward’s solicitude was disinterested may be gauged from 
Froissart’s parallel remark about the battle of Aljubarrota, 
where, as at Agincourt, the handful of victors were obliged by a 
sudden panic to slay their prisoners. “ Lo, behold the great 
evil adventure that fell that Saturday. For they slew as many 
good prisoners as would well have been worth, one with another, 
four hundred thousand franks.” In 1402 Lord Thomas dc 
Berkeley bought, as a speculation, 24 Scottish prisoners. 
Similar practical considerations forced the nobles of other 
European countries either to conform to less sentimenUd 
methods of warfare and to growing conceptions of nationality, 
or to become mere Ishmaels of the type which outlived the 
middle ages in Gotz von Berlichingen and his compeers. 

Bibliography. — Froissart is perhaps the source from which we 
may gather most of chivalry in its cfouble aspect, good and bad. 
The brilliant side comes out most clearly in Joinville, the Chronique 
de Du Guesclin, and the Histoire de Bay art*, the darker side appears 
in the earlier chronicles of the crusades, and is especially emphasized 
by preachers and moralists like Jacques de Vitry, Etienne de 
Uourbon, Nicole Bozon and John Gower, John Smyth's Lives of 
the Berkeleys (Bristol and Gloucs. Archaeol. Soc., 2 vols.) and the 
Book of the Knight of La Tour^Landry (ed. A. de Montaiglon, or in 
the old English trans. published by the Early English Text Soc,) 
throw a very vivid light on the inner life of noble families. Of 
modern lx>oks, besides those quoted by their full titles in the notes, 
the best are A. Schultz, Hofisches Leben z, Zeit der Minnesdnger 
(l.^ipzig, 1879); S. Luce, Hist, de Du Guesclin et de 6 poque (and 
ed., Paris, 1882), masterljr but unfortunately unfinished at the 
author's death; Leon Gautier, La Chevalerie (Paris, 1883), written 
with a strong apologetic bias, but full and correct in its references; 
and }\ W. Cornish, Chivalry (London, 1901), too little reference to 
the more prosaic historical documents, but candid and without 
intentional partiality. (G. G. Co.) 

Orders of Knighthood 

When orders ceased to be fraternities and became more and 
more marks of favour and a means of recognizing meritorious 

’ Lecoy dela Marche (Chaire frangaise au tnoyen dge, 2nd ed,, p. 387) 
gives many instances to prove that " la chevalerie, au xiu* siecle, 
est d6ji sur son d6clin." But already about 1160 Peter of Blois 
had written, " The so-called order of knighthood is nowadays mere 
disorder " {ordo militum nunc est, ordinem non tenere. Ep. xciv, : 
the whole letter should be read) ; and, half a century earlier still, 
Guibert of Nogent gives an equally ..unflattering picture of con- 
temporary chivalry in his De vita sMavfMigQe, Pat. Lot., tom. clvi.). 


services to the Crown and countrj^, the term “ orders ” became 
loosely applied to the insignia and decorations tliemselves. 
Thus “ orders,” irrespective of the title or other specific desig- 
nation they confer, fall in Great Britain generally into three 
main categories, according as the recipients are made knights 
grand cross,” ” knights commander,” or ** companions.” In 
some orders the classes are more numerous, as in the Royal 
Victorian, for instance, which has five, numerous foreim orders 
a like number, some six, while the Chinese ” Dragon ” boasts no 
less than eleven degrees. Generally speaking, the insignia of the 
” knights grand cross ” consist of a star worn on the left breast 
and a badge, usually some form either of the cross patie or of 
the Maltese cross, worn suspended from a ribbon over the 
shoulder or, in certain cases, on days of high ceremonial 
from a collar. The ” commanders ” wear the badge from a 
ribbon round the neck, and the star on the breast ; the ” com- 
panions ” have no star and wear the badge from a narrow 
ribbon at the button-hole. 

Orders may, again, be grouped according as they are (1) Prime 
Orders of Christendom, conferred upon an exclusive class 
only. Here belong, inter alia, the well-known orders of the 
Garter (England), Golden Fleece (Austria and Spain), Annunziata 
(Italy), Black Eagle (Prussia), Si Andrew (Russia), Elephant 
(Denmark) and Seraphim (Sweden). Of these the first three 
only, which arc usually held to rank inter se in the order given, 
are historically identified with chivalry. (2) Family Orders, 
bestowed upon members of the royal or princely class, or upon 
humbler individuals according to classes, in respect of per- 
sonal ” services rendered to the family. To this category belong 
such orders as the Royal Victorian and the Hohenzollcrn 
(Prussia). (3) Orders op Merit, whether military, civil 
or joint orders. Such have, as a rule, at least three, oftener 
five classes, and here belong such as the Order of the Bath 
(British), Red Eagle (Prussia), Legion of Honour (France). 
There are also certain orders, such as the recently instituted 
Order of Merit (British), and the Pour le M trite (Prussia), which 
have but one class, all members being on an ecjuality of rank 
within the order. 

Of the three great military and religious orders, branches 
survive of two, the Teutonic Order {Der hohe deutsche Ritter Orden 
or Marianen Orden) and the Knights of St John of Jerusalem 
{Johanniter Orden, Malteser Orden), for the history of which and 
the present state see Teutonic Order and St John of Jeru- 
salem, Knights of the Order of. 

Great Britain. — The history and constitution of the “ most 
noble ” Order of the Garter has been treated above. The officers 
of the order are five — the prelate, chancellor, registrar, king of 
arms and usher— the first, third and fifth liaving been attached 
to it from the commencement, while the fourth was added by 
Henry V. and the second by Edward IV. The prelate has 
always been the bishop of Winchester; the chancellor was 
formerly the bishop of Salisbury, but is now the bishop of 
Oxford; the registrarship and the deanery of Windsor have 
been united since the reign of Charles L; the king of arms, 
whose duties were in the beginning discharged by Windsor 
herald, is Garter Principal King of Arms; and the usher is the 
gentleman usher of the Black Rod. The chapel of the order 
is St George’s Chapel, Windsor. The insignia of the order are 
illustrated on Plate I. 

The “ most ancient ” Order of the Thistle was founded by 
James 11 . in 1687, and dedicated to St Andrew. It consisted 
of the sovereign and eight knights companions, and fell into 
abeyance at the Revolution of 1688. In 1703 it was revived 
by Queen Anne, when it was ordained to consist of the 
sovereign and 12 knights companions, the number being in- 
creased to 16 by statute in 1827. The officers of the order 
are the dean, the secretary, Lyon King of Arms and the 
gentleman usher of the Green Rod. The chapel, in St Giles’s, 
Edinburgh, was begun in X909. The star, badge and ribbon of 
the order are illustrated on Plate II., figs. 5 and 6. The collar 
is formed of thistles, alternating with sprigs of rue, and the 
motto is Nemo me impune lacessiU 
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The “ most illustrious ” Otier of St Patrick was instituted 
by George III. in 1788, to consist of the sovereign, the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland as grand master, and 15 knights companions, 
enlarged to 22 in 1833. The chancellor of the order is the chief 
secretary to the lord lieutenant of Ireland, and the king of arms 
is Ulster King of Arms; Black Rod is the usher. The chapel 
is in St Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. The star, badge and 
ribbon are illustrated on Plate II., hgs. 7 and 8. The collar is 
formed of alternate roses with red and white leaves, and gold 
harps liiUced by gold knots; the badge is suspended from a 
harp surmounted by an imperial jewelled crown. The motto 
is Quis separabit ? 

The ** most honourable ” Order of the Bath was established 
by George I. in 1725, to consist of the sovereign, a grand master 
and 36 knights companions. This was a pretended revival of 
an order supposed to have been created by Henry IV. at his 
coronation in 1399. But, as has been shown in the preceding 
section, no such order existed. Knights of the Bath, although 
they were allowed precedence before knights bachelors, were 
merely knights bachelors who were knighted with more elaborate 
ceremonies than others and on certain great occasions. In 
1815 the order was instituted, in three classes, “ to commemorate 
the auspicious termination of the long and arduous contest in 
which the empire has been engaged and in 1847 fbe civil 
knights commanders and companions were added. Exclusive 
of the sovereign, royal princes and distinguished foreigners, the 
order is limited to 55 military and 27 civil knights grand cross, 
145 military and 108 civil knights commanders, and 705 military 
and 298 civil companions. The officers of the order are the 
dean (the dean of Westminster), Bath King of Arms, the regis- 
trar, and the usher of the Scarlet Rod. The ribbon and 
badges of the knights grand cross (civil and military) and the 
stars are illustrated on Plate IL, figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

The most distinguished ” Order of St Michael atid Si George 
was founded by the prince regent, afterwards George IV., in 
1818, in commemoration of the British protectorate of the 
Ionian Islands, for natives of the Ionian Islands and of the 
island of Malta and its dependencies, and for such other subjects 
of his majesty as may hold high and confidential situations in 
the Mediterranean.” By statute of 1832 the lord high commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands was to be the grand master, and 
the order was directed to consist of 15 knights grand crosses, 
20 knights commanders and 25 cavaliers or companions. After 
the repudiation of the British protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands, the order was placed on a new basis, and by letters 
patent of 1868 and 1877 it was extended and provided for such 
of ” the natural born subjects of the Crown of the United 
Kingdom as may have held or shall hold high and confidential 
office.s within her majesty’s colonial possessions, and in reward 
for services rendered to the crown in relation to the foreipi affairs 
of the empire.” It is now (by the enlargement of 1902) limited to 
100 knights grand cross, of whom the first or principal is grand 
master, exclusive of extra and honorary members, of 300 knights 
commanders and 600 companions. The officers arc the prelate, 
chancellor, registrar, secretary and officer of arms. The chapel 
of the order, in St Paul’s Cathedral, was dedicated in 1906. 
The badge of the knights grand cross and the ribbon are illus- 
trated on Plate II., figs. 9 and 10. The star of the knights 
grand cross is a seven-rayed star of silver with a small ray of 
gold between each, in the centre is a red St George’s cross 
bearing a medallion of St Michael encountering Satan, sur- 
rounded by a blue fillet with the motto Auspicium melioris 
aevi. 

The Order of St Michael and St George ranks between the 

most exalted ” Order of the Star of India and the “ most 
eminent ” Order of the Indian Empire^ of both of which the 
viceroy of India for the time being is ex officio grand master. 
Of these the first was instituted in 1861 and enlarged in 1876, 
1897 And 1903, in three classes, knights grand commanders, 
knights commanders and companions, and the second was 
established (for ** companions ” only) in 1878 and enlarged in 
1887, 1892, T897 And ^ 9 ^ 3 ^ Also in the same three classes, in 


commemoration of Queen Victoria’s assumption of the imperial 
style and title of the Empress of India. The badges, stars and 
ribbons of the knights grand commanders of the two orders are 
illustrated on Plate lU., figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6. The collar of the 
Star of India is composed of alternate links of the lotus flower, 
red and white roses and palm branches enamelled on gold, with 
an imperial crown in the centre ; that of the Indian Empire is 
composed of elephants, peacocks and Indian roses. 

The Royal Victorian Order was instituted by Queen Victoria 
on the 25th of April 1896, and conferred for personal services 
rendered to her majesty and her successors on the throne. It 
consists of the sovereign, chancellor, secretary and five classes — 
knights grand commanders, knights commanders, commanders 
and members of the fourth and fifth classes, the distinction 
between these last divisions lying in the badge and in the 
precedence enjoyed by the members. The knights of this 
order rank in their respective classes immediately after those 
of the Indian Empire, and its numbers are unlimited. The 
badge, star and ribbon of the knigbt.s grand cross are illustrated 
on Plate III., figs, i and 2. 

To the class of orders without the titular appellation “ knight ” 
belongs the Order of Merit, founded by King Edward VIL on the 
occasion of his coronation. The order is founded on the lines 
of the Prussian Ordre pour le miriie (sec below), yet more com- 
prehensive, including those who have gained distinction in the 
military and naval services of the empire, and such as have 
made themselves a great name in the fields of science, art and 
literature. The number of British members has been fixed at 
twenty-four, with the addition of such foreign persons as the 
sovereign shall appoint. The names of the first recipients 
were : Earl Roberts, Viscount Wolseley, Viscount Kitchener, 
Sir Henry Keppcl, Sir Edward Seymour, Lord Lister, Lortl 
Rayleigh, Lord Kelvin, John.Morley, W. E. H. Lecky, G. E. 
Watts and Sir William Huggins. The only foreign recipicnis 
up to TC)io were Field Marshals Yamagata and Oyama and 
Admiral Togo. A lady, Mi.ss Florence Nightingale, rc(‘eivecl the 
order in 1907. The badge is a cross of red and blue enamel .sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown; the central blue medallion bears 
the inscription “ For Merit ” in gold, and is surrounded by a 
wreath of laurel. The badge of the military and naval mem- 
bers bears two crossed swords in the angles of the cross. The 
ribbon is garter blue and crimson and is worn round the neck. 

I'he Distinguished Service Order, an order of military merit, was 
founded on the (>th of September 1886 by Queen Victoria, its object 
being to recognize the special services of ofFicers in the army and 
navy. Its numbers are unlimited, and its designation the letters 
D.S.O, It consists of one class only, who take precedence imme- 
diately after the 4lh class of the Royal Victorian Order. The badg<‘ 
is a white and gold cross with a reil centre bearing the imperial 
crown surrounded by a laurel wreath. The riblnm is red edged 
with blue. The Imperial Service Order was likewise instituted on 
the zOth of June 1902, and finally revised in 1908, to commemorate 
King Edward's coronation, and is specially designed as a recognition 
of faithful and meritoriou.s .services rendered to the British Crown by 
the administrative members of the civil service in various parts of 
the empire, and is to consist of companions only. The numbers arc 
limited to 475, of whom 250 belong to the home and 225 to the civil 
services of the colonies and protectorates (Itoyal Warrant, J une 1909). 
Women as well a.s men are eligible. The mcmlxsrs of the order 
have the distinction of adding the letters l.S.O. after their names. 
In precedence the order ranks after the Distinguished Service Order. 
The badge is a gold medallion bearing the royal cipher and the word.s 
” For Faithful Service " in blue; for men it rests on a silver star, for 
women it is surrounded by a .silver wreath. The ribbon i.s one blue 
between two crim.son strips. 

In addition to the al>ove, there are two Driti.sh orders confined to 
ladies. The Royal Order 0/ Victoria and Albert, which was instituted 
in 1862, is a purely court distinction. It consists of four classes, 
and it has as des^n^ation the letters V.A. The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India is conferred for like purpo.ses as the Order of the 
Indian Empire. Its primary object is to recognize the services of 
ladies connected with the court of India. The letters C.l. arc its 
designation. 

The sovereign's permission by royal warrant in necessary before 
a British subject can receive a foreign order of knighthood. For 
other decorations, see under Mkdals. 

The Golden Fleece {La Toison d'Or) ranks hi.storicalIy and in 
di.stinction as one of the great knightly orders of Europe. It is 
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now divided into two branches, of Austria and Spain. It was 
founded on the loth of January, 1459,30 by Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, on the day of his marriage with Isabella of 
Portugal at Bruges, in her honour and dedicated to the Virgin and 
St Andrew. No certain origin can be given for the name. It 
seems to have been in dispute even in the early history of the 
order. Four different sources have been suggested : the 
classical myth of the voyage of Jason and the Argonauts for 
the golden fleece, the scriptural story of Gideon, the staple trade 
of Flanders in wool, and the fleece of golden hair of Marie de 
Rambnigge, the duke’s mistress. Motley (Rise of Dutch Rep,, 

i. 48) says : What could be more practical and more devout 

than the conception ? Did not the Lamb of God, suspended 
at each knight’s heart, symbolize at once the woollfen fabrics 
to which so much of Flemish wealth and Burgundian power was 
owing, and the gentle humility of Christ which was ever to 
characterize the order ? ” At its constitution the number of 
the knights was limited to 24, exclusive of the grand master, 
the sovereign. The members were to be geniilshommes de 
now et d'armes et sans reproche^ not knights of any other 
order, and vowed to join their sovereign in the defence of the 
Catholic faith, the protection of Holy Church, and the upholding 
of virtue and good morals. The sovereign undertook to consult 
the knights before embarking on a war, all disputes between 
the knights were to be settled l)y the order, at each chapter the 
deeds of each knight were held in review, and punishments and 
admonitions were dealt out to offenders; to this the sovereign 
was expressly subject. Thus we find that the emperor Charles V. 
accepted humbly the (Titicism of the knights of the Fleece on 
his over-centralization of the government and the wasteful 
personal attention to details (E. A. Armstrong, F., 1902, 

ii. 373). The knights could claim as of right to be tried by 
their fellows on charges of rebellion, heresy and treason, and 
Charles V. conferred on the order exclusive jurisdiction over all 
crimes committed by the knights. The arrest of the offender 
had to be by warrant signed by at least six knights, and during 
the process of charge and trial he remained not in prison but 
dans Vaimable compagnie du dit ordre. It was in defiance of 
this right that Alva refused the claim of Counts Egmont and 
Horn to be tried by the knights of the Fleece in 1568. During 
the 16th century the order frequently acted as a consultative 
body in the state; thus in 1539 and 1540 Charles summons the 
knights with the council of state and the privy council to decide 
what steps should be taken in face of the revolt of Ghent (Arm- 
strong, op. cit. i. 302), in 1562 Margaret of Parma, the regent, 
summons them to Brussels to debate the dangerous condition 
of the provinces (Motley i. 48), and they were present at 
the abdication of Charles in the great hall at Brussels in 1555. 
The history of the order and its subsequent division into the 
two branches of Austria and Spain may be briefl)' summarized. 
By the marriage of Mary, only daughter of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy to Maximilian, archduke of Austria, 1477, the grand 
mastership of the order came to the house of Habsburg and, 
with the Netherlands provinces, to Spain in 1504 on the accession 
of Philip, Maximilian’s son, to Castile. On the extinction of 
the Habsburg dynasty in Spain by the death of Charles II. in 
1700 the grand-mastership, which had been filled by the kings 
of Spain after tlic loss of the Netherlands, was claimed by the 
emperor Charles VI., and he instituted the order in Vienna 
in 1713. Protests were made at various times by Philip V., 
but the question has never been finally decided by treaty, and 
the Austrian and Spanish branches have continued as indepen- 
dent orders ever since as the principal order of knighthood in 
the respective states. It may be noticed that while the Austrian 
liranch excludes any other than Roman Catholics from the 
order, the Spanish Fleece may be granted to Protestants. The 
badges of the two branches vary slightly in detail, more par- 
ticularly in the attachment of fire-stones (fusils or furtsons) and 
steels by which the fleece is attached to the ribbon of the collar. 
The Spanish form is given on Plate IV., fig. 2. The collar is 
composed of alternate links of furisons and double steels 
interlaced to form the letter B for Burgundy. A magnificent 


exhibition of relics, portraits of knights and other objects con- 
nected with the order of the Golden Fleece was held at Bruges 
in 1907. 

The chief hist(^ of the order is Baron de Reifienberg's Histoire 
de VOvdYB de la Toison d'Or (1830); see also an article by Sir J. 
Balfonr Paul, Lyon King of Arms, in tiie ScoUish Historical Review 
(July 1908]. 

Austria-Hungary , — ^'Fhe following are the principal orders other 
than that of the Golden Fleece The Order of St Stephen of 

Hungary, the royal Hungarian order, founded in 1764 by tlie empress 
Maria Theresa, consists of the grand master (the sovereign), 20 
knights grand cross, 30 knights commanders and 50 knights. The 
badge is a green enamelled cross with gold borders, suspended from 
the Hungarian crown ; the red enamelled medallion in the centre of 
the cross bears a white patnarchal cross issuing from a coroneted 
green mound; on either side of the cross are the letters M.T. in gold, 
and the whole is surrounded by a white fillet with the legend 
Publicum Meritorum Praemium. The ribbon is green with a crimson 
central stripe. The collar, only worn by the knights grand cross, is of 
gold, and consists of Hungarian crowns linked together aliernately 
by the monograms of St Stephen, S.S., and the foundress, M.T.; the 
centre of the collar is formecl by a fiying lark encircled by the motto 
Siringit amove. An illustration of the star of the grand cross is 
given on Plate V., fig. 4. The Order of Leopold, ixrt civil and military 
service, was founded in 180S by the emperor Francis I. in memory 
of his father Leopold II. The three classes take precedence next 
after the corresponding classes of the order of St Stephen. The 
badge is a red enamelled cross bordered with white and gold and 
surmounted by the impt?ri{d crown ; the red medallion in the centre 
beans the letters F.I.A., and on the encircling white fillet is the 
inscription Integritati et Merito. When conferred for service in war 
the cross rests on a green laurel wreatli. The ribbon is scarlet with 
two white stripes. 'I'he collar consists of imperial crowns, the 
initials F. and L. and oak wreaths. The Order of the Iron Crown, 
t,e. of Lombardy, was founded by Napoleon as king of Italy in 1 809, 
and refounded as an Austrian order of civil and military merit in 
1816 by the emperor Francis 1.; the number of knights is limited 
to 100 — 2Q grand cross, 30 commanders, 50 knights. The badge 
consists of the double-headed imperial eagle with sword and orb; 
below it is the jewelled iron crown of I^mbardy, and above the 
imperial crown; on the breast of the eagle is a gold -bordered blue 
shield with the letter F. in gold. The military decoration for war 
service also bears two green laurel branches. The ribbon is yellow 
edged with narrow blue stripes. The collar is formed of Lombard 
crowns, oak wreaths and the monogram F.P. {Franciscus Primus). 
The Order of Francis Joseph, for personal merit of every kind, was 
founded in 1849 by the emperor Francis Joseph I. It is of the three 
usual classe.s and is unlimited in numbers. The badge is a black 
and gold imperial eagle surmounted by the imperial crown. The 
eagle l^ears a red cross with a white medallion, containing the letters 
F. J., and to the beaks of the two heads of the eagle is attached a 
chain on which is the legend Viribus Unitis. The ribbon is deep red. 
The Order of Maria Theresa was founded by the empress Maria 
Theresa in 1757. It is a purely military order and is given to officers 
for personal distinguished conduct in the field. There are three 
classes. There were originally only two, grand cross and knights. 
The emperor Joseph II. added a commanders' class in 1765. The 
badge is a white cross with gold edge, in the centre a red medallion 
with a white gold-edged fesse, surrounded by a fillet with the inscrip- 
tion Fortitudini. The ribbon is red with a white central stripe. 
The Order of Elisabeth Theresa, also a military order for officers, was 
founded in Z750 by the will of Elizabeth dhristina, widow of the 
emperor Charles VI. It was renovated in 1771 by her daughter, 
the empress Maria There.sa. The order is limited to 21 knights in 
three aivisions. The badge is an oval star with eight points, 
enamelled half red and white, dependent from a gold imperial crown. 
The central medallion bears the initials of the founders, with the 
encircling inscription M, Theresa parentis gratiam perennem voluit. 
The ribbon is black. The Order of the Starry Cross, for high-born 
ladies of the Roman Catholic faith who devote themselves to good 
works, spiritual and temporal, was founded in 1668 by the empress 
Eleanor, widow of the emperor Ferdinand HI. and mother of 
Leopold I., to commemorate the recovery of a relic of the true cross 
from a dangerous fire in the imperial palace at Vienna. The relic 
was supposed to have been peculiarly treasured by the emperor 
Maximilian I. and the emperor Frederick HI. The patroness of the 
order must be a princess of the imperial Austrian house. The badge 
is the black double-headed eagle surrounded by a blue enamelled 
ornamented border, with tlic inscription Satus et Gloria on a white 
fillet; the eagle bears a red Greek cross with gold and blue borders. 
The Order of Elisabeth, also for ladies, was founded in 1898. 

Belgium.^The Order of Leopold, for civil and military merit, was 
founded in 1832 by Leopold 1 ., with four classes^ a fifth being added 
in 1838. The badge is a white enamelled cross, with gold borders 
and balls, suspended from a royal crown and resting on a green 
laurel and oak wreath. In the centre a medallion, surrounded by a 
red fillet with the motto of the order, L*union fait la force, bears a 
golden Belgian lion on a black field. The ribbon is watered red. 
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The Ofdtf of the Iran Crase, the badge of which i» a black cross with 
gold borders* with a gold, centre bearing a lion* was instituted by 
Leopold IX. in 1667 as an order of civil merit. The militsiry cross 
was instituted in 1885. There are also the following orders insti- 
tuted by Leopold II. foK service in ^ Congo State : the Order of the 
African Star (1888), the Royal Order of the Lion (1891) and the 
Congo Star (1889). 

Bulgaria . — ^Thc Order of SS. Cyril and Methodius was instituted 
in 1909 ^ King Ferdinand to commemorate the elevation of the 
principality to the ^sition of an independent kingdom. It now 
lakes precedence of the Order of St A leather, which was founded by 
Prince Alexander in 1881* and reconstituted by Prince Ferdinand 
in 1888. There arc six classes. The plain white cross, ftu«pen<li^ 
from the Bulgarian crown* bears the name of the patron saint in 
old Cyrillic letters in the centre. 

Denmark.^Thst Order of the Elephant^ one of the chief European 
orders of knighthood* was* it is said* founded by Christian 1 . in 1462 ; 
a still earlier orij^ has been assigned to it* but its regular institution 
was that of Christian V. in 1693. The order, exclusive of the sove- 
reign and his sons* is limited to 30 knights, who must be of tlie 
l-hiotestant rehgion. The badge of the order is illustrated on Plate IV.* 
fig. 3. The ribbon is light watered blue* tlie collar of alternate gold 
elephants with blue housings and towers, the star of silver with 
a purple medallion bearing a silver or brilliant cross surrounded by 
a silver laurel wreath. The motto is Ma^nanime pretium. The 
Order of tJie Dannebrog is, according to Danish tradition* of miracu- 
lous origin, and was founded by Valdemar 11 . in 1219 as a memorial 
of a victory over the F.sthonia‘ns, won by the appearance in the sky 
of a red banner bearing a white cross. Historically the order dates 
from the foundation in 1671 by Christian V. at tlie birth of his son 
Frederick* the statutes being published in 1693. Originally re- 
stricted to 30 knights and granted as a family or court decoration, 
it was reconstituted as an unlimited order of merit in 1808 by 
Frederick VI.; alterations liave been nnide in iSti and 1864. It 
now consists of three cla.s»es — grand cross, commander (two grades), 
knight, and of one rank of ordinary members (Dannehrogs maendcr). 
The badge of the order is, witli variations for the different classes, 
a white enamelled Danish cross with red and gold borders, l>earing 
in the centre the letter W (V) and on the four arms the inscription Gud 
og Kongen (For God and King). The riblxin is white with red 
edging. 

France. — Ths Legion of Honour , the only order of France, and 
one which in its higher grades ranks in estimation with the highest 
European orders, was instituted by Napoleon Bonaparte on the 
19th of May 1802 (29 Floreal of the year X.) as a general mili- 
tary and civil order of merit. All soldiers on whom swords of 
honour had been already conferred were declared legionaries 
ipso facto, and all citizens after 25 years’ .service were declared 
eligible, whatever their birth, rank or religion. On admission 
all were to .swear to co-operate so far as in them lay for the 
assertion of the principles of liberty and equality. The organiza- 
tion as laid down by Napoleon in 1804 was as follows : Napoleon 
was grand master; a grand council of 7 grand officers ad- 
ministered the order; the order was divided into 15 cohorts” 
of 7 grand officers, 20 commander.s, 30 officers and 350 legion- 
aries, and at the headquarters of the cohorts, for which the 
territoiy of France was separated into 15 divisions, were main- 
tained hospitals for the support of the sick and infirm legionaries. 
Salaries {iraitements) varying in each rank were attached to the 
order. In 1805 the rank of “ Grand Eagle ” (now Grand Cross, 
or Grand Cordon) was instituted, taking precedence of the grand 
officers. At the Restoration many changes were made, the old 
military and religious orders were re.stored, and the Legion of 
H onour, now Ordre Royale de la Legion d'Honneur, took the lowest 
rank. The revolution of July 1830 restored the order to its 
unique place. The constitution of the order now rests on the 
decrees of the i6th of March and 24th of November 1852, the law 
of the 25th of July 1873, the decree of the 29th of December 1892, 
and the laws of the j6th of April 1895 and the 28th of January 
1897, and a decree of the 26th of June 1900. The president of 
the republic is the grand master of the order ; the administration 
is in the hand.s of a grand chancellor, who has a council of the 
order nominated by the grand master. The chancellery is 
housed in the Palais de la Legion de VHonneur, which, burnt 
during the Commune, was rebuilt in 1878. The order cx)nsists of 
the five classes of grand cross (limited to 80), grand officer (200), 
commander (1000), officers (4000), and chevalier or knight, in 
which the number is unlimited. These limitations in number 
do not affect the foreign recipients of the order. Salaries {traiie- 
ments) are attached to the military and naval recipients of the 
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order when on the active list, viz, 3000 francs for grand cross, 
2000 francs for ^and officers, 1000 francs for commanders, 250 
francs for chevaliers. The numbers of the recipients of the order 
sans traiUfneni are limited tlirough all classes. In ordinary 
circumstances twenty years of military, naval or civil service 
must have been performed before a candidate can be eligible for 
the rank of chevalier, and promotions can only be made after 
definite service in the lower rank. Extraordinary service in 
time of war and extraordinary services in civil life admit to any 
rank. Women have been decorated, notably Rosa Bonheur, 
Madame Curie and Madame Bartet, The Napoleonic form of 
tlie grand cross and ribbon is illustrated on Plate IV., fig. 6; the 
cross from which the drawing was made was given to King 
Edward VII. when prince of Wales in 1863. In the present 
order of French Republic the symbolical head of the Republic 
appears in the centre, and a laurel wreatli replaces the imperial 
crown; the inscription round the medallion is Republigue fraih 
Caise. Since 1805 there has existed an institution, Maison 
d*educaiion de la Legion d'Honneur, for the education of the 
daughters, granddaughters, sisters and nieces of members of 
Uie Legion of Honour. There are three houses, at Saint Denis, at 
Ecouen and Les Loges (see Dictionnaire de V administration fran- 
caise, by M. Block and E. Magn^ro, 1905, s.v. “ Decorations ”). 

Among the orders swept away at the French Revolution, restored 
in pari at the Restoration, and linally abolished at the revolution of 
July 18 were the following : The Order of St Michael was founded 
by Louis XI. in 1.^09 for a limited number of knights of noble birth. 
Later the numbers were so much increased under Charles IX. that 
it became known as Le Collier h toutes beies. In i8i(> the order was 
granted for services in art and science. In vi(*w of the low esteem 
into which the Order of St Michael had fallen, Henry 111 . founded 
in 1578 the Order of the Holy Ghost {St Esprit). The badge of the 
order was a white Maltese cross dccoralt^d in gold, with the gold 
lilies of France at the angles, in the centre a white dove with wing.s 
outstretched, the ribbon was sky blue (cordon bleu). The motto of 
the order was Duce et auspice. The Ortlar of St Louis was founded 
by Louis XIV. in 1093 for military merit, and the Order of Military 
Merit by Louis XV. in 1739, originally for Protestant oflioers. 

Germany, ^\, Anhalt, 'J'he Onler of Albert the Bear, a family 
order or Hausorden, was founded in 183O by the dukes Henry of 
Anhalt- Kdthcn, Leopold Frederick of Anhalt- Dessau and Alexander 
Charles of Anhalt-Bernburg. Changes in the constitution have 
been made at various dates. It now consists of five classes, grand 
cross, commander {2 classes) and knights (2 classes). 'J'he l)a(lge is 
I a gold oval hearing in gold a crowned and collared bear on a crenel- 
lated wall; below the ring by which the badge is attached to the 
riblx>n is a shield witli the arms of the house of Anlialt, on the 
reverse those of the house of A.scania. Round the ovtd is the motto 
FUrchte GoU und folge seine befchle. 'I'he riblxm is green with two 
red stripes. The grand master alone wears a collar. 

ii. Baden, T'he Order of Fidelity or Loyalty {llansorden der 
Irene) was instituted by William, margrave of Jiaden-Durlach in 
1715, and reconstituted in 1803 by the elector Cliarles Frederick. 
There is now only one class, for princes of the reigning liouse, foreign 
.sovereigns and eminent men of tin; state. 'J'he badge is a red 
enamelled cro.ss with gold Ixirders and double C'.s interlaced in the 
angles; in the centre a white me(!allion with red monogram over a 
green mound surmounted by the word Fidelitas in black; the cross 
is suspended from a ducal crown. 'I hc riblxm is orange with silver 
edging. T'he military Order of Charles Frederick was founded in 
1807. There are three classes. The badge is a white cross resting 
on a green laurel wreath, the ribbon is red with a yellow stripe 
bordered with white. The order is conferred for long and meritori- 
ous military service. The Order of the Zdhringen Lion was founded 
in 1812 in commemoration of the descent of the reigning hou.se of 
Baden from the dukes of Zahringon. It ha.s l)een reconstituted in 
1840 and 1S77. It now consists of five classes. The badge is a green 
enamel cross with gold cla.sps in the angles; in the centnd medallion 
an enamelled representation of the ruined castle of Ziihringen. The 
ribbon is green with two orange stripes. Since 189O riie Order of 
Berthold /. has been a distinct order; it was founded in 1877 as a 
higher class of the Zdhringen Lion, 

iii. Bavaria, The Order of St Hubert, one of the oldest and 
most di.stinguiahed knightly orders, was founded in 1444 by duke 
Gerhard V. of Jiilich-Berg in honour of a victory over Count Arnold 
of Egmont at Ravensberg on the 3rd of November, St Hubert’s day. 
The knights wore a collar of golden hunting horns, whence the order 
was also known as the Order of the Horn, Statutes were granted in 
1476, but the order fell into alxsvance at the extinction of the 
dynasty in 1609. It was revived in 1708 by the elector palatine, 
lohn William of Neuberg, and its constitution was altered at various 
times, its final form being given by the elector Maximilian Joseph, 
first king of Bavaria, in i8o8. Exclusive f)f the sovereign and 
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prin^ oi the blood, and foreira sovereigns and princes, it 
consists of twelve capitular kni^ts of the rank of count or 
Freiherr. The badge of the order and the ribbon are illustrated 
in Plate V., fig. 5. The central medallion represents the conversion 
of St Hubert. The collar is composed of gold and blue enamel 
figures of the conversion linked by the Gothic monogram l.T.V,, 
In Trau Vast, the motto of the order, alternately red and green. 
The Order of St George^ said to have been founded in the 12th Gen- 
try as a crusading order and revived by the emperor Maximilian J . 
in I494» dates historically from its institution in 1729 by the 
elector Charles Albert, afterwards the emperor Charles VI 1 . It was 
confirmed by the elector Charles Theodore in lyyH and by the 
elector Maximilian Joseph IV. as the second Bavarian order. 
Various new statutes have been granted from 1827 to i 875 * Th® 
order is divided into two branches, of German and foreign lan- 
guages," and it also has a " spiritual class." The members of the 
order must be Roman Catholics. The badge is a blue enamelled 
cross with white and gold edging suspended from the mouth of a gold 
lion's head • in the angles of the cross are blue lozenges containing 
the letters V.I.B.I., Virgini Immaculatae Bavaria Jmmaculaia. The 
central medallion contains a figure of the Immaculate Conception. 
The medallion on the reverse contains a figure of St George and the 
Dragon and the corresponding initials J.U.P.F., Justus ut Palma 
Florebitf the motto of the order. Besides the above Bavaria 
posse.sses the Military Order of Maximilian Joseph, 1806, and the 
Civil Orders of Merit of Si Michael ^ and of the Bavarian Crown^ 

1808, and other minor orders and de^rations, civil and military. 
There arc also the two illustrious orders for ladies, the Order of 
Elizabeth, founded in 1766, and the Order of Theresa, in 1827. The 
foundations of St Anne of Munich and of St Anne of WUrzhurg for 
ladies are not properly orders. 

iv. Brunswick, The Order of Henry the Lion, for military and 
civil merit, was founded by Duke William in 1834. There are five 
classes, and a cross of merit of two classes. The badge is a blue 
enamelled cros.s dependent from a lion surmounted by the ducal 
crown; the angles of the cross are filled by crowned W's and the 
centre bear.s the arms of Brunswick, a crowned pillar and a white 
horse, between two sickles. The ribbon is deep red bordered with 
yellow. 

V. Hanover, The Order of Si George (one class only) was insti- 
tuted by King Ernest Augustus 1 . in 1839 as the family order of the 
house of Hanover; the Boyal Guelphic Order (three classes) by George, 
prince regent, afterwards George IV. of Great Britain, in 1815; and 
the Order of Ernest Augustus by George V. of Hanover in 1S65. 
These orders have not been conferred since 1866, when Hanover 
ceased to l)e a kingdom, and the Boyal Guelphic Order, which from 
its institution was more British than Hanoverian, not since the 
death of William IV. in 1837. The last British grand cross was the 
late duke of Cambridge. 

vi. Hesse. Of the various orders founded by the houses of Hesse- 
Cassel and Hesse-Darmstadt the following are still bestowed in the 
grand duchy of Hesse. The Order of Louis, founded by the grand 
cluke Louis I. of Hesse-Darmstadt in 1807; there are five clas-ses; 
the black, red and gold Ixjrdcred cros.s bears the initial L. in the 
centre, the ribbon is black with red tjorders ; the Order of Philip the 
Magnanimous, founded by the grand duke Louis II. in 1840 has five 
classes; the white cross of the badge beois the effigy of I^ilip sur- 
rounded by the motto Si Deus vobiscum quis contra nos. The 
Order of the Golden Lion was founded in 1770 by the landgrave 
Frederick 11 . of Hesse-Cassel, the knights are 41 in number and take 
precedence of the meml:>ers of the two former orders. The badge 
is an open oval of gold with the Hessian lion in the centre. The 
ribbon IS crimson. 

vii. Mecklenburg, The grand duchies of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and Mecklenburg-Strelitz possess jointly the Order of the Wendish 
Crown, founded in 1864 by the grand dukes Frederick Francis 11 . of 
Schwerin and Fredericlc William of Strelitz; there are four classes, 
with two divisions of the grand cross, and also an affiliated cross of 
merit; the rand cross can be granted to ladies. The badge is a 
white cross bearing on a blue centre the Wendish crown, surrounded 
by the motto, for the Schwerin knights, Per aspera ad astra, for the 
Strelitz kniirhts, Avito viret honore. The Order of the Griffin, founded 
in 1884 by Frederick Francis III. of Schwerin, was made common to 
tlie duchies in 1904. 

viii. Oldenburg. The Order of Duke Peter Frederick Louis, a 
family order and order of merit, was founded by the grand duke 
Paul Frederick Augustus in memory of his father in 1838. It has 
tif^'o divisions, each of five classes, of capitular knights and honorary 
members. The badge is a while gold bordered cross suspended 
from a crown, in the centre the crowned monogram P.F.L. sur- 
rounded by the motto Ein Gott, Bin Recht, Eine Wahrheit ; the ribbon 
is dark blue bordered with red. 

ix. Prussia. The Order of the Black Eagle, one of the most 
distinguished of European orders, was foundetl in 1701 by the elector 
of Brandenburg, Frederick I., in memory of his coronation as king 
of Prussia. The order consists of one class only and the original 
statutes limited the number, exclusive of the princes of the royal 
house and foreign members, to 30. But the number has l)een 
exceeded. It is only conferred on those of royal lineage and upon 
high officers of state. It confers the nobiliary particle von. Only 
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I those who have received the Order of the Red Eagle are eligible. An 
I illustration of the badge of the order with ribbon is given on Plate IV., 
fig. 3. The star of silver bears the black eagle on an orange ground 
surrounded by a silver fillet on which is &e motto of the order 
Suum Cuique, The collar is formed of alternate black eagles and 
a circular medallion with the motto on a white centre surrounded by 
the initials F.R. repeated in green, the whole in a circle of blue with 
four gold crowns on the exterior rim. The Order of the Red Eagle, 
the second of the Prussian orders, was founded originally as the 
Order of Sincerity (VOrdre de la SinceriU) in 1705 by George William, 
hereditary prince of Brandenburg-Bayreuth. The original constitu- 
tion and insignia are now entirely changed, with the exception of the 
red eagle which formed the centre of the cross of the badge. The 
order had almost fallen into oblivion when it was revived in 1734 
by the margrave George Frederick Charles as the Order of the Bran- 
denburg Red Eagle, It consisted of 30 nobly born knights. The 
numbers were increased and a grand cross class added in 1759. On 
the cession of the principality to Prussia in 1791 the order was 
transferred and King Frederick William raised it to that place in 
Prussian orders which.it ha.s since maintained. The order was 
divided into four classes in 1810 and there are now five classes with 
numerous .sub-division.s. It is an order of civil and military merit. 
The grand cross resembles the badge of the Black Eagle, but is white 
and the eagles in the corners red, the central medallion bearing the 
initials W.R. (those of William 1 .) surrounded by a blue fillet with 
the motto Sincere et Constanter, The numerous classes and sub- 
divisions have exceedingly complicated distinguishing marks, some 
licaring crossed swords, a crown, or an oak-leaf surmounting the 
cross. The ribbon is white with two orange stripes. 

The Order for Merit (Ordre pour le Mirite), one of the most highly 
prized of European orders of merit, has now two divisions, military 
and for science and art. It was originally founded by the electoral 
prince Frederick, afterwards Frederick I. of Prussia, in 1667 ^ 
Order of Generosity; it was given its present name and granted for 
civil and military distinction by hTederick the Great, 1740. In 
1810 the order was made one for military merit against the enemy 
in the field exclusively. In 1840 the class for distinction for science 
and art, or peace class (Friedensklasse) was founded by Frederick 
William IV., for those " who have gained an illustrious name by 
wide recognition in the spheres of science and art." The number is 
limited to 30 German and 30 foreign members. The Academy 
of Sciences and Arts on a vacancy nominates three candidates, from 
which one is selected by the king. It is interesting to note that this 
was the only distinction which Thomas Carlyle would accept. The 
badge of the military order is a blue cross with gold uncrowned caglc.s 
in the angles; on the topmost arm is the initial F., with a crown; on 
the other arms the inscription Pour le MSrite. The ribbon is black 
with a silver stripe at the edges. In 1866 a special grand cross was 
instituted for the crown prince (afterwards Frederick 111 .) and Prince 
Frederick Charles. It was in 1879 granted to Count von Moltke 
as a special distinction. The badge of the class for science or art 
is a circular medallion of white, with a gold eagle in the centre sur- 
rounded by a blue border with the inscription Pour le Mirite; on the 
white field the letters ' 4 F, 11, four times repeated, and four crowns 
in gol(l projecting from the rim. The ribbon is the same as for the 
military class. The Order of the Crown, founded by William I. in 
1861, ranks with the Red Eagle. There are four classes, with many 
subdivisions. Other Prussian orders arc the Order of William, 
instituted by William XL in 189C; a Prussian branch of the knights 
of St John of Jerusalem, Johanniter Orden, in its present form dating 
from 1893 ; and the family Order of the House of Hohenzollern, founded 
in 1851 by Frederick William IV. There are two divisions, military 
and civil, divided into four classes. The military badge is a white 
cross with black and gold edging, resting on a green oak and laurel 
wreath; the central medallion bears the Prussian Eagle with the 
arms of Ilohcnzollem, and is surrounded by a blue fillet with the 
motto Vom Pels zum Mcer; the civil badge is a black eagle, with 
the head encircled with a blue fillet with the motto. There are also 
for ladies the Order of Service, founded in 1814 by Frederick William 
III., in one class, but enlarged in 1850 and in 1865, The decoration 
of merit for ladies {Verdienst-kreuz), founded in 1870, was raised to 
an order in 1907, For the famous military decoration, the Iron 
Cross, see Medals; 

X. Saxony. The Order of the Crown of Rue (Rauten Krone) was 
founded as a family order by Frederick Augustus 1. in 1807. It is 
of one class only, and the sons and nephews of the sovereign are born 
knights of the order. It is gran tea to foreign ruling princes and 
.subjects of high rank. The l)adge is a pale green enamelled cross 
resting on a gold crown with eight rue le4ives, the centre is white 
with the crowned monogram of the founder surrounded by a green 
circlet of rue; the star bears in its centre the motto Providentide 
Memor. The ribbon is green. Other Saxon orders are the military 
Order of St Henry, for distinguished service in the field, founded in 
1736 in one class; since 1829 it has had four classes; the ribbon is 
sky blue with two yellow stripes, the gold cross bears in the centre 
the effigy of the emperor Henry II.; the Order of Albert, for civil 
and military merit, founded in 1850 by Frederick Augustus II. in 
memory of Duke Albert the Bold, the founder of the Aibcrtine line 
of Saxony, has six classes; the Order of Civil Merit, was founded in 
1815. For ladies there arc the Order of Sidonia, 1870, in memon* 
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of the wife of Albert the Bold, the mother (Stamm-Muttey) of the 
Albertine line; and the Maria Anna Order ^ igoft, 

xi. The duchies of Saxe Attenburg, Saxe Cobure Goiha and Saxe 
Meiningen have in common the family Order of Ernest, founded in 
1833 in memoy of Duke Ernest the Piou» of ^xe Gotha and as a 
revival of the Order of German Integrity (Orden der dentschen Redlich* 
heit) founded in 1690. Saxe Coburg Gotha and Saxe Meiningen 
have also separate crosses of merit in science and art. 

xii. Saxe IVeimar. The Order of the White Falcon or of Vigilance 
was founded in 1732 and renewed in 1815. 

xiii. Wilrttemberg, The Order of the Crown of WUrttemberg was 
founded in 18x8, uniting the former Order of the Golden Eagle and an 
order of civil m^t. It has five classes. The badge is a white cross 
surmounted by the royal crown, in the centre the initial F surrounded 
by a crimson nllet on which is the motto Furchtlos und Treu ; in the 
angles of the cross are four golden leopards; the ribbon is crimson 
with two black stripes. Besides the military Order of Merit founded 

i759» and the silver cross of merit, X900, Wiirttemberg has also 
the Order of Frederick, 1830, and the Order of Olga, 1871, which is 
granted to ladies as well men. 

Greece , — ^The Order of the Redeemer was founded as such in 1833 
by King Otto, being a conversion of a decoration of honour instituted 
in X829 by the National Assembly at Argos. There are five classes, 
the numbers being regulated for each. An illustration of the badge 
and ribbon of the grand cross is given on Plate V., fig. i. 

Holland , — The Order of William, for military merit, was foundetl 
in 1815 by William I.; there are four classes; the badge is a white 
cross resting on a green laurel Burgundian cro.ss, in the centre the 
Burgundian flint-steel, as in the order of the Golden Fleece. The 
motto Voer Moed, Belied, Trouw (For Valour, Devotion, Loyalty), 
appears on the arms of the cross. The cross is surmounted by a 
jewelled crown; the ribbon is orange with dark blue edging. The 
Order of the Netherlands Lion, for civil merit, was founded in 1818; 
there are four classes. The family Order of the Golden Lion of 
Nassau passed in 1 890 to the grand duchy of Luxemburg (see under 
Luxemburg), In 1892 Queen Wilhelmina in.stituted the Order of 
Orange-Nassau with five classes. The Teutonic Order (q.v.) , surviving 
in the Ballarde (Bailiwick) of Utrecht, was officially established in 
the Netherlands by the States General in 1580. I t was abolished 
by Napoleon in i8ix and was re.stored in 1815. 

Italy , — The Order of the Annunziata, the highest order of knight- 
hood of the Italian kingdom, w^as instituted in 1362 by Amadeus VI., 
count of Savoy, as the Order of the Collare or Collar, from the silver 
collar made up of love-knots and roses, which was its badge, in 
honour of the fifteen joys of the Virgin; hence the number of the 
knights was restricted to fifteen, tlic fifteen chaplains recited fifteen 
masses each day, and the clauses of the original statute of the order 
were fifteen (Amadeus VII f. added five others in 143.^). Charle.s III. 
decreed that the order should be called the Annunziata, and made 
some other alterations in 1518. His son and successor, Emmanuel 
Philibert, made further modification.*? in the .statute and the co.stume. 
The church of the order was originally the Carthusian monasterj^ of 
Pierre-chatel in the district of Bugey, but after Charles Emmanuel 1. 
had given Bugey and Bresse to France in 1601 the church of the 
order wa.s transferred to the Camaldolesc monastery near 1 urin. 
That religious order having been suppressed at the time of the 
French Revolution, King Charles Alliert decreed in 1840 that the 
Carthusian church of Collegno should be the chapel of the order. 
The knights of the Annunziata have the title of “ cousins of the 
king," and enjoy precedence over all the other officials of the state. 
The costume of the order is of white satin embroidered in silk, with 
a purple velvet cloak adorned with roses and gold embroidery, but 
it is now never worn ; in the collar the motto Fert is inserted, on the 
meaning of which there is great uncertainty,* and from it hangs a 
pendant enclosing a medallion repre.senting the Annunciation (see 
Plate IV., fig. 7). An account of the order is given in Count Luigi 
Cibrario's Ordini Cavallereschi (Turin, 1846) with coloure<l plates of 
the costume and badges. 

The Order of St Maurice and St Lazarus (SS. Maurizio e Lazzaro), 
i.s a combination of two ancient orders. The Order of St Maurice 
w’as originally founded by Amadeus VIII., duke of Savoy, in 1434, 
when he retired to the hermitage of Ripaille, and consisted of a group 
of half-a-dozen councillors who were to advise him on such affairs 
of state as he continued to control. When he became pope as Felix V. 
the order practically ceased to exist. It was re-established at the 
instance ofEmmanuel Philibert by Pope Pius V. in 1572 as a military 
and religious order, and the following year it was united to that of 
St Lazarus by Gregory XIII . The latter order had been founded as a 
military and religious community at the time of the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem with the object of assisting lepers, many of whom 
were among its members. Popes, princes and nobles endowed it 
with estates and privileges, including that of administering and 
succeeding to the property of lepers, which eventually led to grave 
abuses. With the advance of the Saracens the knights of St Lazarus, 


1 It has been taken as the Latin word meaning " he bears " or as 
representing the initials of the legend Fortitude Ejus Rhodum Tenuit, 
with an allusion to a defence of the island of Rhodes by an ancient 
count of Savoy. 


when driven from the Holy Land and Egypt, migrated to France 
(1291) and Naples (1311), where they founded leper hospitals. The 
order in Naples, which alone was afterwards recognized as the legiti- 
mate descendant of the Jerusalem community, w^as empowered to 
seize and confine any one suvspected of leprosy, a permission which led 
to the establishment of a regular inquisitoi^ system of blackmail. 
In the 15th and lOth centuries dissensions broke out among the 
knights, and the order declined in credit and wealth, until finally 
the grand master, Giannotto Castiglioni, resigned his jiosition in 
favour of Emmanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, in 1571. Two years 
later the orders of St Lazarus and St Maurice were incorporated into 
one community, the members of which were to devote themselves 
to’ tlie defence of the Holy See and to fight its enemies as well as to 
continue assisting lepers. The galleys of the order subsequently 
took part in various expeditions against the Turks and the Harbary 
pirates. Leprosy, which had almost disappeared in the lylh cen- 
tury, broke out once more fn the i8th, ancf in 1773 ^ hospital was 
established by the order at Aosta, made famous by Xavier de 
Maistre's tale, Le Lfpreux de la citi d*Aoste, The statutes were 
published in 181 f>, by which date the order had lost its military 
character; it was reformed first by Charles Albert (1831), and later 
by Victor Emmanuel 11., king of Italy (i8(>8). The knighthood of 
St Maurice and St Lazarus is now a dignity conferred by the king 
of Italy (the grand master) on persons distingui.shed in the public 
.service, science, art and letters, trade, and above all in charitable 
works, to which its income is devoted. 'I'liere are five classes. The 
badge of the combined order is comjiosed of the white cross with 
trefoil termination of SI l.azarus resting on the green cross of St 
Maurice; both cro.sMe.s are bonlered gold. The first four cla.sses 
wear the badge suspended from a royal crown. I he ribbon is dark 
green. 

See L. ('ibrario, Desrrizione storica dvgli Ordini Cavallereschi , vol. i. 
(lurin, 1846); Calendario Reale, an annual publication issued in 
Rome. 

The military Order of Savoy was founded in 1815 by Victor 
Emmanuel of Sardinia; badge modified 1853 and 1857. Jt has now 
five classes. I'he badge is a white cross, the arms of which expand 
and terminate in an obtuse angle; round the cross is a green laurel 
and oak wreath; the central medallion is red, bearing in gold two 
crossed swords, the initials of the founder and the date 1855. The 
ribbon is red with a central stripe of blue. The Civil Order of Savoy, 
founded in 1831 by Charles Allierl of Sardinia, is of one class, and 
in statutes of i8r)8 is limited to (>o members. The badge is the plain 
Savoy cro.ss in blue, with silver medallion, the ribbon is blue with 
white borders. The Order of the Crown of Italy was founded in 1868 
by Victor Emmanuel 11. in commemoration of the union of Italy 
into a kingdom. 'I'here are five clas.ses. 

Luxemburg . — The Order of the Golden Lion was founded as a family 
order of the house of Nassau by William 111, of the Netherlands anil 
Adolphus of Nassau jointly. On the death of William in 1890 it 
jiassed to the grand duke of Luxemburg; it has only one class. 
The Order of Adolphus of Nassau, for civil and military merit, in four 
clas.ses, was founded in 1858, and the Order of the Oak Crown as a 
general order of merit, in five cla.sses, in 1841, modified 1838. 

Monaco , — The Order of St Charles, five cias.ses, was founded in 
1858 by Mnce ('harles HI. and remodelled in i8()3. Jt is a general 
order of merit. 

Montenegro . — The Order of St Peter, founded in 1832, is a family 
order, in one class, and only given to members of the princely family; 
the Order of Danilo, or of th(* Independence of Montenegro, i.s a general 
order of merit, in four classes, with subdivisions, also founded in 
1852. 

Norway, The Order of St Olaf was founded in 1847 by O.scar 1. 
in honour of St Olaf, the founder of Christianity in Norway, as a 
general order of merit, military and civil. There are three classes, 
the la.st two being, in 1873 and 1890, .subdivided into two grades each. 
The badge and rilibon is illu.stratud on Plate V., fig. 3. The reverse 
bears the motto Ret og Sandhed (Right and Truth). The Order of the 
Norwegian Lion, founded in 1904 by Oscar 11., has only one class; 
foreigners on whom the order is conferred must be sovereigns or heads 
of stales or members of refgning houses. 

Papal . — The arrangement and constitution of the papal orders 
was remodelled by a brief of Plus X. in 1905- 'I'hc Order of Christ, 
the supreme pontifical order, is of one class only; for the history of 
this ancient order see Portugal {infra). The badge and riblxm is 
the same as the older Portuguese form. The Order of Pius was 
founded in 1847 by Pius IX. ; there are now three classes; the badge 
is an eight-pointed blue star with golden flames between the rays, 
a white centre bears the founder's name ; the ribbon is blue with two 
red stripes at each Ijorder. The Order of ,St Gregory the Great, founded 
in 1831, is in two divisions, civil and military, each having three 
classes. The Order of St Sylvester was originally founded as the 
Order of the Golden Spur by Paul IV. in 1559 as a military body, 
though tradition assigns it to Constantine the CJreat and Pope 
Sylvester. It was reorganized as an order of merit by (Gregory XVl. 
in 1841. In 1905 the order was divided into three classes, and a 
separate order, that of the Golden Spur or Golden Legion {Militia 
Aurata) was established, in one class, with the numbers limited to a 
hundred. ITie cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice, instituted by Leo XIII. 
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in 1888 is a decoration, not an order. There remains 
venerable Ord$r of tiie Holy Sepulchre, of viiich tradition assigns 
the foundation to Godfrey de BouiUon. it was, however, probably 
founded as a military order for the protection of the Holy S^ulchre 
by Alexander Vi. in 2490. Tht right to nomiitate to iirder was 
shared with the pope as grand master by the guardian of the Patres 
Minores in Jerusalem, later by the Fraaoscans, and then by the 
Latin patriarch in Jerosaiem. In 1905 the latter was nominated 
grand master, bat the pope reserves the jodat right of nomination. 
The badge of the order is a red Jcnaaalem cross with red Latin crosses 
in tlie angles. 

Poriugai , — ^The Order of Christ was founded 00 the abolition of the 
Templars by Dionysius or Dinir of Portugal and in 1318 in conjunc* 
tion with Pope John XXII., both having the right to nominate to the 
order. The papal branch survives as a distinct order. In 1533 it 
was formed as a distinct Fortuguese order and the gi'aud mastership 
vested in the crown of Portr^l. In 1789 its origuial religious 
aspect was abandoned, and with the exception that its members 
must be of the Homan Catholic faith, it is entirely secularized. 
There are three classes. The original badge oi the order was a ioxig 
red cross with expanded flat ends bearing a small cross in white; 
the ribbon is red. The modem badge is a blue enamelled cross 
re.stiug on a green laurel wreath; the central medallion, in white, con- 
tains the old red and. white cross. The older form is worn with the 
collar by the grand -crasacs. The Order of the Tower and Sword was 
founded in 1808 in Brazil by the regent, afterwards king lolm VL 
of Portugal, as a revival >of the old Order of the Sword, saici to have 
been foundod by Alfonso V. in 1459. It was r-emodelled in 1832 
under its prtj.scnt name and constitution as a general order of military 
and civil merit. There are five classes. The badge of the order and 
ribbon is illustrated on Plate IV., fig. 4. The Order of St Benedict of 
A vie (earlier of Evora), founded in 1162 as a religiouft military 
order, was secularized in 1789 as an order of military merit, in lour 
classes. The badge is a green cross fleury; the riblxin is green. 
The Order of St James of the Sword, at James oi Compostelia., is 
a branch of the Spanish order of that name (sec under Spain), It 
also was secnlarised in 1789, and in 1SO2 was constitutoa an order 
of merit for science, literature and art, in five classes. The badge is 
the lily-hiited aword of St James, enamelled rod with gold borders; 
the ribbon is violeiu in 1789 these three orders were granted a 
common Imdge uniting the three separate crosses in a gold medallion ; 
the joint ribbon is red, green and violet, and to the separate crosses 
was added a red sacred heart and small white cross. Tiicro arc also 
the Order of Our Lady of Villa Vi^osa (1819), for both sexes, oad tlie 
Order of St Jsat)ella, x8oi, for ladies. 

Rumania, — The Order of the Star of Rumania was founded in 1877, 
and the Order of the Crown of Rumania in 1881, both ia five dassen, 
for civil and military merit; the ribbon of the fi.rst is red witli blue 
borders, of the second light blue with two silver stripes. 

Russia. — The Order of St Andrew was founded in 1^8 by Peter 
the Great. It is the chief order of tlie empire, and admission carries 
with it according hi the statutes of 1720 the orders of St Anne, 
Aiejcander Nevsky, and the White Eagle \ there is only one chivSvS. 
The badge and ribbon is illustrated in Plate i V., 5. 'I'he collar is 

composed of three members altcirnately, tlie imperial eagle bearing 
on a red medallion a figure of St George slaying the Dragon, the badge 
of the grand duchy of Moskow, the cipher of the emperor Paul 1. 
in gold on a blue ground, surmounted by the imperial crown, and 
surrounded by a trophy of wea|X)ns and green and white flags, and a 
circular red and gold star with a blue St Andrew's cross. The Order 
of St Catherine, for ladies, ranks next to the St Andrew. It was 
founded under the name of the Order of Rescue by Peter the Great 
in 17x4 in honour of the einpircss Catherine and the part she had 
taken in rescuing him at the battle of the IVuth in 1711. There are 
two classes. I'he grand cross is only for mcmibers of the im])crUU 
house and ladies of the highest unbility. The second cla.ss was added 
in 1797. The bad^^^e of the order is a cross of diamonds beariog in a 
medallion the efl'igy of St Catherine. The ribbon is red with the 
motto For Love and Fatherland in silver letters. The Order of St 
Alexander Nevsky was fouruleil in 1723 by the empress Catherine I. 
There is only one class. The badge is a red enamelled cross with 
gold eagles in the anfles, bearing in a medallion the mounted effigy 
of St Alexander Nevsky. The ribbon is red. The Order of the 
White Eagle was founded in 1713 by Augustus II. of Poland and was 
adopted as a Russian onler in 1831 ; there is one dass. The Order 
of St Anne was founded by Charles Frederick, duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp in 1733 in honour of his wife, Anna Petrovna, daughter of 
Peter the Great. It was adopted as a Russian order in 1797 by their 
grandson, the emperor Paul. There are four classes. Ot^r orders 
are those of Si Vladimir, founded by Outherine II., 1782, four classes, 
and oi St Stanislaus, founded oriiTinally as a Polish order by Stanis- 
laus Augustus Poniatowski in X765, and adopted as a Russian 
order in 1831. 

The military Order of Si George was founded by the empress 
Catherine II. in i7(>9 for milUarv service on land ancf sea, with four 
classes; a fifth class for non-commissioned officers and men, the 
St George's Cross, was added in 1807. The badf:e is a white cross 
with gold borders, with a red central medallion on which is the figure 
of St George slaying the dra g on. The ribbon is orange with 
three black .stripes. 


Servia, — The Order of the White Eagle, the principal order, was 
founded by Milan 1. in 1882, statutes 1883, in five classes ; the ribbon 
is blue and red ; the Order of Si Sava, founded 1883, also in five classes, 
is an onler of merit lor science and ait; the Order of the Star of 
Karageorgevitch, four classes, was founded by 1 eter 1, in 19<>4‘ 
The orders of Milosch the Great, founded by Alexander 1. in 1898 and 
of Tahooo, founded originally by Micliacl Obrenovitch in 1863, 
reconstituted in 1883, lue since the dyna-stic revolution of 1903 no 
longer bestowe^l. The Order of St Lasarus is not a general order, the 
cross and collar being only worn by the king. 

The Spanish branch of the Order of the Golden^ Fleece 
has been treated above. The three most ancituit orders of Spain — 
of St James oj Compostella, ot St James of the Sword, of Alcantara and 
of Calatraua — still exist as orders of merit, the first in three classes, 
the last two as orders of military merit in one class. They were all 
originally founded as military religious orders, like the crusading 
Templars and the Hospitallers, but to fight for Uie true faith against 
the Moors in Spain. Tire pre.sent badges of the orders represent the 
cruascs tliat tlie kniglits wore on their mantles. Tliat of St J ames of 
C:omj)Ostclla is the red lily-hilted sword of St James ; the ribbon is also 
red. Tlie other two orders wear the 010^^ flettry — Alcantara red, 
Caiatrava green, witli corresponding ribbons. A short history of these 
orders mav be here given. Tradition gives the foundatios of the 
Order of iinights of St James of Compostella to Ramiro 11,, king ol 
Leon, in the 10th century, to commemorate a victory over the Moors, 
but, historically the order dates from llie confirmation in 1175 tiy 
l\>pe Alexander III. It gained great reputation in the wars against 
the Moors and became very wealthy. In 1493 the gran d- mas tershij> 
was annexed by Ferdinand the Catholic, and was vested permanently 
in the crown of Spain by l^ipe Adrian VL in 1322. 

The Order of Knights of Aicantara, instituted about TX36 by the 
brothers Don Suarez and Don Gomez de Barrientos for protociion 
against the Moors. In 1177 they were confirmed as a religious order 
of knighthood under BcnMictine rule by Pope Alexander HI. Until 
about 1213 they were known as tlic ICniglits of San Julian del 
Pereyro; but when the defence of Alcantara, newly wrested from 
the Moors by Alplionso IX. of Castile, was entrusted to them they 
took their name from that city. For a considerable time they were 
in some degree subject to tlic grand master of the kindred order 
of Calairava, Ultimately, however, they asserted their indepen - 
dcncc by electing a grand master of their own, the first, bolder of the 
office being Don Diego Sandic. During the rule of thirty-seven 
successive grand mast^s, similaily chosen, the influence and wealth 
of the order gradually increased until the Knights of Alcantara were 
almost as powerful as the sovereign. In 1494 - 149^ Juan dc Zufiiga 
was prev^ed u£)on to resign the grand^mastersmp to Ferdinand, 
who thereupon vested it in liis own person as king; and this arrange- 
ment was ratified by a bull of Pope Alexander VI., and was declared 
permanent by Pope Adrian VI. in 1523. The yearly income of 
kufijga 4at the time of his resignation amounted to 150,000 ducats. 
Ill 1540 Pope Paul 111. released the knights from the strictness of 
Ren^ictine rule by giving them permission to marry, though second 
maiTittge was forbidden. The fhree vow.s were henceforth obedieniia, 
castitas conjugalis and conversio morum. In modern times the his- 
tory of tlie order has been .somewliat chequered. Wlien Joseph 
Bonaparte became king of Spain m 180S, he deprived the kiiight.s of 
their revenues, which were only partially recovered on the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand VII. in 1814. The order ceased to exist as a 
spiritual bo<iy in 1835. 

'I'he Order of Knights of Calairava was founded in 1 1 58 bv Don 
Sancho 111. of Cawtile, who presented the town of Calatrava, newly 
wrested from the Moors, to Uicm to guard. In 11O4 Pope Alexan- 
der HI. granted oonfimiation as a religious military order under 
Cistercian rule. In X197 Calatrava fell into the hands of the 
Moors anil tlic order removed to the castle of Salvatierra, but 
recovered their town in 1212. In 1489 Ferdinand seized tlie grand- 
m^tership, and it was finally vested in the crown of Spain in 1.523, 
The order became a military order of merit in 1808 and was reorgan- 
ized in 1874. Tlie Royal and Illustrious Order of Charles III. 
was founded in 1771 by Charles III., in two classes; altered in 1804, 
U was abolislicd by Joseph Bonaparte in i8t)9, together with all the 
Spanish orders except the Golden Fleece, and the Royal Order of the 
Knights of Spain was established. In 1814 Ferdinand VIJ. revived 
the order, and in 1847 it received its present constitution, viz. of 
three dosses (the commanders in two divisions). The badge oi the 
order is a blue and while cross suspended fxom a green latircT wreath, 
in the angles are golden lilies, ana tlie oval centre bears a figure of 
the Virgin in a golden glory. The ribbon is blue and white. 'The 
Order oJ Isabella ihe Catholic was founded in 1813 under the patronage 
of St Isabella, wife of Diniz of Portugal; ongiuslly inaiitated to 
reward loyalty in defence of the Spanish possessions in .lexica, 
it is now a gooeral order of merit, in three classes. The badge is a 
red rayed cross with gold xi^^s in the angles, in the centre a repre- 
sentation of tlic pillars oi Hercnles: the crass is attac^d to the 
yellow and white ribbon by a green laurel wreath. Other Spanish 
orders are the Maria Louisa, 1792, for noble ladies; the military and 
naval orders of merit of St Ferdinand, founded by the Cortes in rSii, 
five classes; of St Erment^ild (Hermene^ldo), 1814, three classes, ot 
Military Merit and Naval Merit, i860, and of Marin Chrisitina, 
1890; the Order of Beneficencia for civil merit, 1856 ; that of 
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Aiiomo XII, 4 <» merit in science, Uterfiturc and art, 1902, and the 
Civil Order ofAlfonso XlJ.y 1902. 

^ Sweden, — The Order of the Seraphim (the “ Blue Ribbon **). Tradi- 
tion attribirtes the foundation of this most illustrious order of knight- 
hood to Magnus I. in laSo, more certainty attaches to the fact that 
the order was in existence in 133O. In its x][K>dom form order 
dates from its reconstitution in 1748 by Frederick I., modified by 
statutes of 1798 and 1814. hZxclusiye of the sovereign and the 
princes of the blood, the order is limited to 23 Swedish and 8 foreign 
members. The native members must be already members of l&e 
Order of the Sword or the Pole Star, There is a prelate of the order 
which is administered by a chapter; the cliapel of the knights is in 
the Riddar Holmskyrka at Stockholm. The badge and ribbon of 
the grand. cross Is illustrated on Plate V. , fig. 6. I'hc collar is formed 
of .fute^mate gold seraphim and blue otuLmdled patriarchal crosses. 
Tlie motto is Jesus Hominxim Salmior, The Order of the Sword 
(the yellow Ribbon tlie principal Swedish military order, was 
founded, it is said, by Gustavus 1. Vasa in 1322, and was rc-cstab* 
lii^hed by Frederick I., with the Seraphim and the Pole Star in 1748; 
modifications have been made in 1798, 181^ and 1889. There are 
five classes, with subtUvisions. The badge Is a white cross, in the 
angles .gold crowns, the points of the cross joined by gold swords 
entwined with gold and blue belts, in the blue centre an upright 
sword with the three crowns in gold, the whole surmopnted by the 
royal crown. The ribbon is .yellow witli blue edging. The Order 
of the Pole Star (Polar Star, North Star, the “ Black Ribbon "), 
founded in 1748 for civil merit, has since 18.44 three classes. The 
white cross bears a five-pointed silver star on a blue medallion. 
The ribbon is black. The Order of Vasa (the “ Green Ribbon*'), 
founded by Gustavus III. in 1772 as an order of merit for services 
rendered to the national industries and inannfaclures, has tliree 
classes, with subdivisions. The white cross badge bears on a blue 
centre the charge of the house of Vaba, a gold slioaf shaped like a 
vase with two handles. The ribbon is green. The Order of Charles 
XIII,, founded in 1811, is granted to Freemasons of high degree. 
It if. thus quite iini(juc. 

Twrkey. — The Nisr.han-i^Imtiaz, or Order of Privilege, was founded 
by Abdul Hamid II. in 1879 as a general order of merit in one class; 
the Nischan~el‘lftilihar, or Order of Glory, also one class, founded 
1831 by Mahmoud II.; i\\o Nischan-i-Mejidi, tho Me fid ieh, wai 
founded as a ci\’il and military order of merit in 1851 by Abdul 
Mcdjid, There arc five classes; the badge is a silver sun of seven 
clustered rays, with crescent and star between each cluster; on a gold 
ci^ntre is the sultan's name in black Turkish lettering, surrounded by 
a red fillet inscribed with the words Zeal, Devotion, Loyalty] it is 
su.spcndcd from a red crescent and star; the ribbon is rod with gre^en 
borders. The khedive of Egypt has authority, dehsgated by the 
sultan, to grant this order. Tlic Nischan-UOsmanio, the OsmanUh, 
for civil and militaiy merit, was founded by Abdul Aziz in 1862; 
it has four classes. Tlie badge is a gold sun with seven gold-bordered 
green rays; the red centre bears the crescent, and it is also suspended 
from a gold crescent and star; the ribbon is green bordered with 
red. The Nischan-i-Schefahai of Compasbion or Benevolence, was 
instituted for ladies, in three classes, in 1878 by the sultan in honour 
of the work done for the non-combatant victims of Uie Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877 in connexion w'ilh the Turkish Compassionate Fund 
■started by the late Baroness Burdett-CVmtts. She was one of the 
first to receive the order. There are also the family order, for Turkish 
princes, the HunCdani^Ali-Osman, founded in 1893, and the lirto^roul, 
m J903. 

Non-European Orders. — Of the various states of Central and 
South America , Nicaragua has the American Order of San Juan or 
Grey Town, founded in 1837, in three classes; and Venezuela that of 
the Bust of Bolivar, 1854, five classes; the ribbon is yellow, blue and 
red. Mexico has abolished its former orders, the Mexican Eagle, 
1865, and Our Lady of Guadalupe, 1833; as has Brazil those of the 
Southern Cross, 1822, Dorn Pedro /., r'826, the Pose, 1829, and the 
Brazilian branches of the Portuguese orders of Christ, St Benedict 
of Avie and St James, The republican Order of Columbus, founded 
in 1890, was abolished in 1891. 

China, — There are no orders for natives, and such distinctions as 
are conferred by the different coloured buttons of the mandarins, 
the grades indicated by the number of peacocks' icathers, the gift 
of t& yellow jacket and the like,; are rather insignia of rank or per- 
bqsM marks of honour than orders, whether of knighthood or merit, 
m the European sense. For foreigners, however, the emperor in 
1882 eatablMecl ^he sole order, that of the Imperial Double Dragon, 
In :five' classes, the first three of which are further divided into three 
gxades each, making eleven grades in all. The .repipients eligible 
mr the various classes are grad^l, from the first-grade of the first 
class for reiguiiig sovereigns down to the fifth class for merchants 
and manufacturers. The insignia of the order are unique in shape 
and decoration. Of the three grades of the first class the badge is 
a rectangular gold and yellow enamel placiue, decorated with two 
upright blue dragons, with details in green and white, between the 
heacisfor the first grade a pearl, for the second a ruby, for the third 
a coral, set in green, white and circles. The size of the plaque 
\’aries for the olfterent classes. The badges of the other four classes 
are round Tplaques, the first three with indented edges, the last plain; 
in the second class the dragons are in silver on a yellow and gold 


f t>und, the jewel is a cut coral; the grades differ jn the colour, shape, 
c., of the borders and indentations; in the third class the dragons 
are gold, the ground green, the jcAvel a sapphire; in the fourth the 
silver dragons are on a blue ground, the jewel atlapis lamli; in the 
fifth green dragons on a silver ground, the jowfel a pearl, f'he 
ribbons, decorated witli embroidered dragons, mfier for the various 
grades and classes. 

Japan, — The Japanese orders have all been itistitutcd by the 
emperor Mutsu Hito, In design and workmanship the insignia of 
tlie orders are beautiful examples of the art of the native cnamellers. 
The Order of the Chrysantftemum (Kikkwa Daijasho), founded hi 
1877, has only one class. It is but rarely conferred on others than 
members of the royal house or foreign rulers or 4)rinci?s. The badge 
of the order may be described as follows : From a centre of rod 
enamel representing the sun issue 32 white gold-bordered rays in 
four sharply projecting groups, bctwecin the angles of which arc four 
yellow conventional chrysanthemum flowers with green lt’«ve.s 
forming a circle on which the rays rest; the whole js su.spendod 
from a larger yellow chrysanthemum. The rlblK)n i.s de^ red 
bordered with puiqde. The collar, which may be granted with the 
order or later, is comimsed of four Tnciiibors rc|K.'.ated, two gold 
chrysaathcxiiums, one with green leaves, the other surrounded V)y a 
wreath of and two elaborate arabesque designs. The Ovdec 

of the Paulownia Sun (Tokwa Daifasho) , founded in 1888, in one class, 
may l)e in a sense regarded as the highest class of the Rising Sun 
(Kiohujitsasho) founded in eight classes, in 1875. TJie badge of 
both orders Is essentkxlly the same, viz. tlje red sun with .white apd 
gold rays; in the former the lilac flowers of tlie Paulownia tree, the 
flower of the Tycoon's arms, take a qirominent part. I'ho riblmn 
of the first order is decq) red with white edging, of the second scarlet 
with while central stri])c. I'he last two cla.s»eH of the Rising Sun 
wear a decoration formed of the Paulownia fU^wer and leave.s. The 
Order of the Mirror or Happy Sacred Treasure (Zaihosho) was foimdcul 
in 1888, with (?ight cla.sscs. The cross of white and gold clustered 
raj's bears in a. Hue centre a silver star-shaped mirror. The ribbon 
is pale blue with orange stripes. There is also an order for ladies, 
lluit of the Crown, founded in five cUsscjs in 1888, The nnlitary order 
of Japan is the Order of the Golden /v/V^, founded in .1890, in seven 
classes. Tlie badge has an elaborate design; it consists of a .star of 
puiplc*, red, yellow, gold and silver rays, on which arc displayed old 
Japanese woapous, bmincrs and shields in various coloured enamels, 
the whtde surmounted by a golden .kite with outstretched wings. 
The ribbon is green witli white stripes. 

Persia. The Order of the Sun and Lion, founded by Fath ’Ali 
Shah in t8o8, has five classes. There is also the Nisekan-i-Aftah, 
for ladies, founded in 1873. 

Siam.- The Sacred Order, or the N inc Precious Slones, was founded 
in 1869, jn on<: cla.s.s only, for the Buddhist princes of tJio royal housi . 
The Order of the White Elephant, founfled in jH6j, is in five classes. 
This is the principal general order. Tht^ badge is a striking example 
of Oriental design adapbfd to a European conventional form, 'i he 
circular placjiie is formed of a trijde circle (d lotus leaves in gold, 
red and green, within a blue circlet with i»earls a richly caparisonecl 
white clopluuU on a gold ground, the whole .surmountccl by the 
jewelled gold ])agoda crown of Siam; the collar is formed of alternate 
white elephants, retl, blutJ and white royal monograms and gold 
pagoda crowns. The ribbon is rwl with green borders and small 
b'ue and whitt^ stripe.s. Other orders arc the Siamese Crown (Mong- 
hut Siam), live class(rs, founded i8(>9; the family Order of Chulali- 
Chon-Clao, three classes, 1873; and the Maha Chnrkrkri, 1884, only 
for princes and princesses of the reigning family. (C. Wj:.) 

KNIGHT-SERVICE^ the dominant and distinctive tenure of 
land under the feudal sy.stetn. It is associated in its origin with 
that development in warfare which made the mailed horseman, 
armed with lance ancl sword, the most imi)ortant factor in battle. 
Till within recent years it was believed that knight-scrvicc was 
developed out of the liability, under the English system, of every 
five hides to provide one soldier in war. It was now held that, on 
the contrary, it was a novel system which was introduced after 
the Conquest by the Normans, who relied essentially on their 
mounted knights, while the English fought on foot. They were 
already familiar with the principle of knight-service, the knight’s 
fee, as it came to be termed in England, being represented in 
Normandy by the fief du haubert, so termed from the hauberk 
or coat of mail {loirca) which was worn by the knight. Allusion 
is made to this in the coronation charter of Henry 1. (itoc), 
which speaks of .tho.se holding by knight-service as milites qui per 
loricam terras suas desentiunU 

The Conqueror, it is now held, divided the lay land.s of England 
among his followers, to be held by the service of a fixed number 
of .knights in his host, and imposed the .same service on most of 
the great ecclesiastical bodies which retained their landed endow- 
ments. No record evidence exists of this action on his part, and 
the quota of kmight-service exacted was not determined by the 
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area or value of the lands granted (or retamed)^ but was based 
upon the wwi/ of the feudal host, the coftsiabtiaria of ten knights. 
Of the tenants-in-chief or barons {Le. those who held directly 
of the crown), the principal were called on to find one or more of 
these units, while of the lesser ones some were called on for five 
knights, that is, half a constabularia. The same system was 
adopted in Ireland when that country was conquered under 
Henry II. The baron who had been enfeoffed by his sovereign 
on these terms could provide the knights required cither by hiring 
them for pay or, more conveniently w'hen wealth was mainly 
represented by land, by a process of subenfeoffment, analogous 
to that by which he himself had been enfeoffed. That is to say, 
he could assign to an under-tenant a certain portion of his fief 
to be held by the service of finding one or more knights. The 
land so held would then be described as consisting of one or more 
knights’ fees, but the knight’s fee had not, as was formerly 
supposed, any fixed area. This process could be carried farther 
till there was a chain of mesne lords between the tenant-in-chief 
and the actual holder of the land; but the liability for perform- 
ance of the knight-service was always carefully defined. 

The primary obligation incumbent on every knight was service 
in the field, when called upon, for forty days a year, with specified 
armour and arms. There was, however, a standing dispute as 
to whether he could be called upon to perform this service outside 
the realm, nor was the question of his expenses free from diffi- 
culty. In addition to this primary duty he had, in numerous 
cases at least, to perform that of “ castle ward ” at his lord’s 
chief castle for a fixed number of days in the year. On certain 
baronies also was incumbent the duty of providing knights for 
the guard of royal castles, such as Windsor, Rockingham and 
Dover. Under the feudal system the tenant by knight-service 
had also the same pecuniary obligations to his lord as had his 
lord to the king. These consisted of (i) relief,” which he paid 
on succeeding to his lands ; (2) ** wardship,” that is, the profits 
from his lands during a minority ; (3) marriage,” that is, the 
right of giving in marriage, unless bought off, his heiress, his heir 
(if a minor) and his widow; and also of the three ” aids ” (see 
Aids). 

The chief sources of information for the extent and develop- 
ment of knight-service are the returns (cartae) of the barons (f.r. 
the tenants-in-chief) in 1166, informing the king, at his request, 
of the names of their tenants by knight-service with the numl>er 
of fees they held, supplemented by the payments for ” scutage ” 
(see Scutage) recorded on the pipe rolls, by the later returns 
printed in the Testa de Nevill, and by the still later ones collected 
in Feudal Aids. In the returns made in 1166 some of the barons 
appear as having enfeoffed more and some less than the number 
of knights they had to find. In the latter case they described 
the balance as being chargeable on their ” demesne,” that is, on 
the portion of their fief which remained in their own hands. 
These returns further prove that lands had already been granted 
for the service of a fraction of a knight, such service being in 
practice already commuted for a proportionate money payment ; 
and they show that the total number of knights with which land 
held by military service was charged was not, as was formerly 
supposed, sixty thousand, but, probably, somewhere between 
five and six thousand. Similar returns were made for N ormandy, 
and are valuable for the light they throw on its system of knight- 
service. 

The principle of commuting for money the obligation of 
military service struck at the root of the whole system, and so 
complete was the change of conception that ” tenure by knight- 
service of a mesne lord becomes, first in fact and then in law, 
tenure by escuage {i.e. scutage).” By the time of Henry III., as 
Bracton states, the test of tenure was scutage; liability, however 
small, to scutage payment made the tenure military. 

The disintegration of the system was carried farther in the 
latter half of the 13th century as a consequence of changes in 
warfare, which were increasing the importance of foot smdiers 
and making the service of a knight for forty days of less value 
to the king. The barons^ instead of paying scutage, compounded 
for their service by the piQsinent of lump sums, and, by a process 


which is still obscure, the nominal quotas of knight-service due 
from each had, by the time of Edward I., been largely reduced. 
The knight’s fee, however, remained a knight’s fee, and the 
pecuniary incidents of milit^ tenure, especially wardship, 
marriage, and fines on alienation, long continued to be a source 
of revenue to the crown. But at the Restoration (1660) tenure 
by knight-service was abolished by law (12 Car. II, c* 24), 
and with it these vexatious exactions were abolished. 

Bidliography. — ^The returns of 1166 are preserved in the Liber 
Niger fi3th cent.), edited by Hearne. and the Liber Hubeus or Red 
Book of the Exchequer (13 cent.), edited by H. Hall for the Rolls 
Series in 1896. The later returns are in Testa de Nevill (Record 
Commission, 1807) and in the Record OlTice volumes of Feuded Aids, 
arranged under counties. For the financial side of knight-service 
the early pipe rolls have been printed by the Record Commission 
and the Pipe Roll Society, and abstracts of later ones will be found 
in The Red Booh of the Exchequer, which may be studied on the whole 
question: but the editor's view must be received with caution and 
checked by J , H. Round's Studies on the Red Book of the Exchequer 
(for private circulation). The Baronia Anglica of Madox may alro 
be consulted. The existing theory on knight-service was enunciated 
by Mr Round in English Historical Review, vi., vii., and reissued by 
lam in his Feudal England (1S95). It is accepted by Pollock and 
Maitland (History of English Law), who di.scuss the question at 
length; by Mr J. F. Baldwin in his Scutage and Knight-service in 
England (University of Chicago Press, 1897), a valuable monograph 
with bibliography ; and by Petit-Dutaillis, m his Studies supplement- 
ary to Stubbs* Constitutional History (Manchester University Serie.s, 
1908). (J. H. R.) 

KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE, a semi-military secret 
society in the United States in the Middle West, 186T--1864, the 
purpose of which was to bring the Civil War to a close and restore 
the ” Union as it was.” There is some evidence that before the 
Civil War there was a Democratic secret organization of the same 
name, with its principal membersliip in the Southern States. 
After the outbreak of the Civil War many of the Democrats of 
the Middle West, who were opposed to the war policy of the 
Republicans, organized the Knights of the Golden Circle, pledging 
themselves to exert their influence to bring about peace. In 
1863, owing to the disclosure of some of its secrets, the organiza- 
tion took the name of Order of American Knights, and in 1864 
this became the Sons of Liberty. The total membership of this 
order probably reached 250,000 to 300,000, principally in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kentucky and south-wxstern 
Pennsylvania. Fernando Wood of New York seems to have 
been the chief officer and in 1864 Clement L. Vallandigham 
became the second in command. The great importance of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle and its successors was due to its 
opposition to the war policy of the Republican administration. 
The plan was to overthrow the Lincoln government in the 
elections and give to the Democrats the control of the state and 
federal governments, which would then make peace and invite 
the Southern States to come back into the Union on the old foot- 
ing. In order to obstruct and embarrass the Republican adminis- 
tration the members of the order held peace meetings to influence 
public opinion against the continuance of the war; purchased 
arms to be used in uprisings, which were to place the peace party 
in control of the Federal government, or failing in that to establish 
a north-western confederacy; and took measures to set free the 
Confederate prisoners in the north and bring the war to a forced 
close. All these plans failed at the critical moment, and the most 
effective work done by the order was in encouraging desertion 
from the Federal armies, preventing enlistments, and resisting 
the draft. Wholesale arrests of leaders and numerous seizures 
of arms by the United States authorities resulted in a general 
collapse of the order late in 1864. Three of the leaders were 
sentenced to death by military commissions, but sentence was 
suspended until 1866, when they were released under the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the famous case Ex parte 
Milligan. 

Authorities. — An Authentic Exposition of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle (Indianapolis, 1863) ; J. F. Rhodes, History of the United 
States from the Compromise of (New York, 1905), vol. v.; 
E. McPherson, Political History of the Rebellion (Washmglon, 1876); 
and W. D. Foulke, Life of O. P. Morton (2 vols., New York, 1809). 

(W. L. F.) 
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KNIPPERDOLLINCK (or Knipperdolung), BERNT (Berend 
or Bernhardt) (r. 1490-1536), German divine, was a prosperous 
cloth-merchant at Munster when in 1524 he joined Melchior 
Rinck and Melchior Hofman in a business journey to Stockholm, 
which developed into an abortive religious errand* Knipper- 
dollinck, a man of fine presence and glib tongue, noted from his 
youth for eccentricity, had the ear of the Munster populace when 
in 1527 he helped to break the prison of Tonies Kruse, in the teeth 
of the bishop and the civic authorities. For this he made his 
peace with the latter; but, venturing on another business 
journey, he was arrested, imprisoned for a year, and released 
on payment of a high fine — in regard of which treatment he 
began an action before the Imperial Chamber. Though his 
aims were political rather than religious, he attached himself 
to the reforming movement of Bernhardt Rothmann, once 
(1529) chaplain of St Mauritz, outside Munster, now (1532) 
pastor of the city church of St Lamberti. A new bishop 
directed a mandate (April 17, 1532) against Rothmann, which 
had the effect of alienating the moderates in Munster from the 
democrats. Knipperdollinck was a leader of the latter in the 
surprise (December 26, 1532) which made prisoners of the negoti- 
ating nobles at Telgte, in the territory of Munster. In the end, 
Munster was by charter from Philip of Hesse (February 14, 1 533) 
constituted an evangelical city. Knipperdollinck was made a 
burgomaster in February 1 534. Anabaptism had already (Sep- 
tember 8, 1533) been proclaimed at Munster by a journeyman 
smith; and, before this, Heinrich Roll, a refugee, had brought 
Rothmann (May 1 533) to a rejection of infant baptism. From 
the 1st of January 1534 Roll preached Anabaptist doctrines 
in a city pulpit; a few days later, two Dutch emissaries of Jan 
Matthysz, or Matthyssen, the master-baker and Anabaptist 
prophet of Haarlem, came on a mission to Munster. They were 
followed (January 13) by Jan Beukelsz (or Bockelszoon, or 
Buchholdt), better known as John of Leiden. It was his second 
visit to Munster ; he came now as an apostle of Matthysz^ He was 
twenty-five, with a winning personality, great gifts as an organizer, 
and plenty of ambition. Knipperdollinck, whose daughter Clara 
was ultimately enrolled among the wives of John of Leiden, 
came under his influence. Matthysz himself came to Munster 
(1534) and lived in Knipperdollinck^s house, which became the 
centre of the new movement to substitute Munster for Strassburg 
(Melchior Hofmann’s choice) as the New Jerusalem. On the 
death of Matthysz, in a foolish raid (April 5, 1534), John became 
supreme. Knipperdollinck, with one attempt at revolt, when he 
claimed the kingship for himself, was his subservient henchman, 
wheedling the Munster democracy into subjection to the fantastic 
rule of the king of the earth.” He was made second in com- 
mand, and executioner of the refractory. He fell in with the 
polygamy innovation, the protest of his wife being visited with a 
penance. In the military measures for resisting the siege of 
MiinRter he took no leading part. On the fall of the city (June 25, 
153s) he hid in a dwelling in the city wall, but was betrayed 
by his landlady. After six months’ incarceration, his trial, along 
with his comrades, took place on the 19th of January, and his 
execution, with fearful tortures, on the 22nd of January 1536. 
Knipperdollinck attempted to strangle himself, but was forced 
to endure the worst. His body, like those of the others, was 
hung in a cage on the tower of St Lamberti, where the cages 
are still to & seen. An alleged portrait, from an engi'aving 
of 1607, is reproduced in the appendix to A. Ross’s Panseheia, 

1655- 

Sec L. Keller, Ceschichte dev Wiedertdulef und ihres Heiohs m 
Munster (1880); C. A. Cornelius, Historische Arbeiten (1809); £. 
Belfort Bax, Rise and Fall of the A nabaptists (1903) . A . Go. •) 

KNITTING (from O.E. myitan, to knit; cf. Ger. Kniitien; the 
root is seen in “ knot ”), the art of forming a single thread or 
strand of yam into a texture or fabric of a loop structure, by 
employing needles or wires. “ Crochet ” work is an analogous 
art in its simplest form. It consists of forming a single thread 
into a single chain of loops. All warp knit fabrics are built on 
this structure. Knitting may be said to be divided into two 
principles, ^^z. (i) hand knitting and (2) frame- work knitting 
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(see Hosiery). In hand knitting, the wires, pins or needles used 
are of different lengths or gauges, according to the class of work 
I wanted to be produced. They are made of steel, bone, wood or 
ivory. Some are headed to prevent the loops from slipping 
over the ends. Flat or selvedged work can only be produced on 
them. Others are pointed at both ends, and by employing three 
or more a circular or circular-shaped fabric can be made. In 
hand knitting each loop is formed and thrown off individually 
and in rotation and is left hanging on the new loop formed. The 
cotton, wool and silk fibres are the principal materials from which 
knitting yams are manufactured, wool being the most important 
and most largely used. Lamb’s-wool,” “ wheeling,” ” finger- 
ing ” and worsted yarns are all produc ed from the wool fibre, but 
may differ in size or fineness and quality. Those yarns are largely 
used in the production of knitted underwear. Hand knitting is 
to-day principally practised as a domestic art, but in some of 
the remote parts of Scotland and Ireland it is prosecuted as an 
industry to some extent. In the Shetland Islands the wool of the 
native sheep is spun, and used in its natural colour, being manu- 
factured into shawls, scarfs, ladies’ jackets, &c. The principal 
trade of other districts is hose and half-hose, made from the 
wool of the sheep native to the district. The formation of the 
stitches in knitting may be varied in a great many ways, by 
” purling ” (knitting or throwing loops to back and front in rib 
form), “.slipping” loops, taking up and ca.sting off and working in 
various coloured yams to form stripes, patterns, &c. The articles 
may be shaped according to the manner in whitih the wires and 
yarns are manipulated. 

KNOBKERRIE (from the Taal or South African Dutch, knop^ 
kirie, derived from Du. knop^ a knob or button, and kerrie, a 
Bushman or Hottentot word for sti(k), a strong, short stick with 
a rounded knob or head used by the natives of South Africa in 
warfare and the chase. It is employed at close quarters, or as a 
mi.ssile, and in time of peace serves as a walking-stick. The name 
has been extended to similar weapons used by the natives of 
Australia, the Pacific Islands, and other places. 

KNOLLES» RICHARD (c. 1545-1610), English historian, was 
a native of Northamptonshire, and was educated at Lincoln 
(College, Oxford. He became a fellow of his college, and at some 
date subsequent to 1571 left Oxford to become master of a school 
at Sandwich, Kent, where he died in 1610. In 1603 Knolles 
published his Generali Historic of the Turkes, of which several 
editions subsequently appeared, among them a good one edited 
by Sir Paul Rycaut (1700), who brought the history down to 
1699. It was dedicated to King Jamc.s 1 ., and Knolles availed 
himself largely of Jean Jacques Boissard’s Vitae et leones Sultan- 
orum 7 'urcicorum (Frankfort, 1596). Although now entirely 
superseded, it has considerable merits as regards style and 
arrangement. Knolles published a translation of J. Bodin’s 
De Republica in 1606, but the Grammatica Laiina, Gtaeca et 
Hebraica, attributed to him by Anthony Wood and others, is the 
work of the Rev. Hanserd Knollys (r. 1599-1691), a Baptist 
minister. 

See the Athenaeum f August 6, 1881. 

KNOLLES (or Knollys), SIR ROBERT (r. 1325-1407), English 
.soldier, belonged to a Cheshire family. In early life he served 
in Brittany, and he was one of the English survivors who were 
taken prisoners by the French after the famous “ combat of the 
thirty ” in March 1351. He was, however, quickly released and 
was among the soldiers of fortune who took advantage of the 
distracted state of Brittany, at this time the scene of a savage 
civil war, to win fame and wealth at the expense of the wretrlist 
inhabitants. After a lime he transferred his operatiA-arce, 
Normandy, when he served under the allied standards of us forms 
and of Charles II. of Navarre. He led the “ great cotry, as for 
their work of devastation along the valley of the I'he governing 
at this time for his own hand and for booty, and them shall draw 
reputation by his ravages. After the conclices ” arc described 
of Br^tigny in 1360 Knolles returned to 
in the struggle for the possession of of ropes to prevent their 
Montfort (Duke John IV.) and Chof other knots. Take the enil 
fame by his conduct in the fight at 
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Du OuesoKn was captured and Charles of Blois was siaiii. In 
1367 he marched with the Black Prince into Spain and fought at 
the battle of N 4 jera ; in 1569!^ was with the prince in Aqaitaine. 
In 1370 he was placed' by Edward III. at the head of an cxpe- 
dition which invaded France and marched oh Paris, but after 
exacting large sums of money as mnsom a mutiny broke up the 
army, and its leader was forced lio take refuge in his Breton castle 
of Dcrval and to appease the disappointed English' king with a 
large monetary gift. Emerging froiri his retreat Knolles again 
assisted Johh of Montfort in Brittany, where he acted as J»ohn's 
representative ; later he led a force into Aquitarine, and he was one 
of the leaders of the flefct sent against the Spaniards in* 1377. In 
1380 he served in France under Thomas of Woodstock, after- 
wards duke of (Houcester, distinguishing himself by his valcHir at 
the siege of Nantes; and in i38t he went with Richard II. to 
meet Wat Tyler at Smithfield. He died at Sculthorpe in Norfolk 
on the 15th of August 1407. Sir Robert devoted much of his 
great wealth to charitable objects. He built a college and an 
aihnshouse ait Pofitefract, his wife^s birthplace, where the alms- 
housc still exists ; he restored the churches of Sculthorpe and 
Harpley; ahd he helped to found an English hospital in Rome. 
Knolles won an immense reputation by his skill and valour in 
the field, and ranks as one 6f the foremost captains of his age. 
French writers cafl him Canolles, or Canole. 

KHOLLYSv the name of an English family descended from 
Sir Thomas KnPllys (d. 1435), lord mayor of London. The first 
distinguished member of the family was Sir Francis Knollys 
{c. 1514-1596), English statesman, son of Robert Knollys, or 
Knolles (d. 1521)^ ^ courtier in the service and favour of 
Henry VIL and Henry VIII. Robert had also a younger 
son, Henry, who took part m;public life during the reign of 
Elizabeth and who died in 1583, 

Francis Knollys, who entered the service of Henry VIIL 
before 1540, became a member of parliament in 1542 and was 
knighted in 1547 while serving with the English airmy m Scotland. 
A strong and somewhat aggressive supporter of the reformed 
doctrines, he ifetired to Germany soon after Mary became queen, 
returning to England to become a privy councillor, vice-chamber- 
lain of the royal household and a meml>er of parliament urider 
Queen Elizabeth, whose cousin Catherine (d. 1569), daughter 
erf William Carey and niece of Anne Bole^ n, was his wife. After 
serving as governor of Plymouth, Knollys was sent in 1566 to 
Ireland, his mission being to obtain for the queen confidential 
reports about the conduct of the lord-deputy Sir Henry Sidney. 
Approving of Sidne>'’s actions he came back to England, and in 
1568 was sent to Carlisle to take charge of Mary Queen of Scots, 
who had jiist fled from Scotland ; afterwards he was in cliarge of 
the queen at Bolton Castle and then at Tutbury Castle. He dis- 
cussed religious questions with his prisoner, although the extreme 
Protestant views which he put before her did not meet whh 
Elizabeth’s approval, and he gave up the position of guardian 
just after his wife’s death in Januaty 1569. In 1584 he Introduced 
into the House of C'ommons, where since 1572 he had represented 
Oxfordshire, the bill legalizing the national association for 
Elizabeth’s defence, and he was treasurer of the royal household 
from 1572 until his death on the 19th of July 1596. His monu- 
ment may still be seen in the church of Rotherfield Grays, 
Oxfordshire. Knollys w^as repeatedly free and frank in his 
Objections to Elizabeth’s tortuous foreign jx)lit:y ; but, possibly 
owing to his relationship to the queen, he did not lose her favour, 
and he was one of }>er cornmissiomers on such important occasions 
as the trials of Mary Queen of Scots, of Philip Howard earl of 
Arundel, and of Ailthony Babington. An active and lifelong 
Puritariy his attacks dn the bbhops were not lacking in vigour, 
and he was also very hostile to heretics^ He received many 
grants of land from the queen, and was chief steward (rf the city 
of Oxford and a knight erf the garter. 

Sir Francis’s eldest eon Henry (d. 1 583), and his sons Edward 
(d, r. 1586), Robert- (d. 1625), Rfchard (cb 1596), Francis (d. 
Ci 1648), and Thomas, Were all ooifptiers and served the queen in 
parliament or in the fields His daughter Lattice (1540-1634) 
married Walter Devereux^^carl of Essex, and then Robert Dudley, | 


earl of LeiaesTdf; iht was the mother of Eliziabath^s favoorite, 
the 2nd earl of Essex. 

Some of Kxiolly^f's letters are in T. Wriglira Queen ^lizdhe^h and 
kef times (183d) aind the BifrgHle^ Papers^ edited by S^. Hayiies 
(1740) ; and at few of his manuscripts are stiU in existence. A spMch 
which KfioUys delivered iii parliament against dome claims maae by 
the bishops was printed in 1668 and again in W. Stoughton's 
for true ai/id Christian Church Policie (London, 1O42). 

Sir Francis Knollys’s secoi^ son William {c, 
served ats a ifiember of parliaMent and a soldier during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, being knighted in 1586. His eldest brother 
Henry, having died without sons m 1583^ William inherited' Iris 
father’s estates in Oxfordshire, becoming in 1396’ a privy counciL 
k)r and comptroller of the royal household ; in 1602 he was made 
treasurer of the household. Sir WiHiam enjoyed the favour of the 
new king James I., whom he liad visited in Scotland in 15851, and 
was rriade Baron Knollys in 1603 and Viscount Wallingford in 
; t6i6. But in this latter year his fortunes suffered a tem- 
porary reverse. Through his second wife Elizabeth (1586-1658), 
daughter of Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk, Knollys was related 
to Frances, countess of Somerset, and when this lady was tried for 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury her relatives were regarded 
with suspicion; consequently Lord Wallingford resigned the 
trca‘surership of the household and two years fetter the mastership- 
(rf the court of wards, an office which he had held since 1614. 
However, he regained the royal favour, and was created carl of 
Banbury in 1626. He died m I^ndoni on the 25th of May 1632. 

His wife, who was nearly forty years her husband’s junioi^, 
was the mother of tWo sons, Edward (1627-1645) and Nicholas 
(1631-1674), whose paternity has given rise to much dispute. 
Neither is mentioned in the earl’s will, but in 1641 the law courts 
decided that Edward was earl of Banbury, and when he was killed 
in June 1645 his brother Nicholas took the title. In the Con- 
vention Parliament of 1660 some objci^tion w^as taken to the earl 
sitting in the Hou^e of Lords, and iii 1661 he was not summoned 
to parliaTiient; he had not succeeded in obtaining his writ of 
strmmons when he died on the 14th of March 1674. 

Nicholas's son ('harles (1662-1740), the 4th carl, had not been 
summoned to parliament when in 1692 he killed Captain Philip 
Lawson in a duel. This raised the question of Iris rank in a new 
form. Was he, or was he not, entitled to trial by the peers ? 
The House of Lord.s declared that he was not a peer and therefore 
not so entitled, but the court of king’s bench released him from 
his imprisonment on the ground that he was the earl of Banbui*}' 
and not Charles Knollys a commoner. Nevertheless the House 
of Lords refused to move from its position, and Knollys had not 
received a writ of summons when he died in April 1740. His son 
Charles (1703-1771), vicar of Burford, Oxfordshire, and his 
grandsons, William (1726-17 /6) and Thomas Woods (1727-1793), 
were successively titular earls of Banbury, but they took no steps 
i to prove their title. However, in 1806 Thomas Woods’s son 
William (1763-1824), wlio attained the rank of general in the 
Britisl) army, asked for a writ of summons as earl of Banbury, 
but in 1813 the House of Lords decided against the claim. 
Several peers, including the great Lord ErSkine, protested against 
this decision, but General Knollys himself accepted it and ceased 
to call himself earl of Banbury. He died in Paris on the 20th of 
March 1834. His eWest son, Sir William Thomas Knollys (1797- 
1883), entered the army and served with the Guards during the 
Peninsular War. Remaining in the army after the conclusion 
of the peace of 1815 he w'on a good reputation and rose high in his 
profession. From 1855 to i860 he was in c^rge of the military 
camp at Aldefshot, then in its infancy, and in l86l he w'as made 
president of the council of military edtication. From 1862 to 
1877 he was comptroller of the household erf the prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward VII. From 1877 until his death on 
the 23rd of June 1883 he was gentleman usher of the black rod; 
he was also a privy councillor and colonel of the Scots Guards. 
Hi» son Francis (b. 1837), private secretaiy to Edward VIL and 
George V., was created Baron Knollys in 19O2; another son, 
Sir Henf\' Krtollys (b. 1840), became private secretaiy to King 
I Edward’s daughter Maud, queen of Norway, 
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See Sir N. H. Nicolas, Trsaiise on the Law of AdttlUrino Basiaody 
(1^33) J E. C(ofcayne), Compleh Poorage (1887), voL i. 

KNOT, a Limicoline bird very abundant at certain seasons 
on the shores of Britain and many countries of the northern 
hemisphere. Camden in the edition of his Britannia published 
in 1607 (p. 408) inserted a passage not found in the earlier issues 
of that work, connecting the name with that of King Canute, 
and this account ot its origin has been usually received. But no 
other evidence in its favour is forthcoming, and Camden's state- 
ment is merely the expression of an opinion, ^ so that tliere is 
perhaps ground for believing him to have been mistaken, and 
that the clue afforded by Sir Thomas ]3rowne, who {c, 1672) 
wrote the name “ Gnatts or Knots," may be the true one.-' Still 
the statement was so determinedly repeated by successive 
authors that Linnaeus followed them in calling the species 
Tringa canutus, and so it remains with nearly all modern ornitho- 
logists,’* Rather larger than a snipe, but with a shorter bill 
and legs, the knot visits the coasts of some parts of Europe, Asia 
and North America at times in vast flocks; and, though in tem- 
perate climates a good many remain throughout the winter, 
these are nothing in proportion to those that arrive towards the 
end of spring, in England generally about the 1 5th of May, and 
after staying a few days pass northward to their summer quar- 
ters, while early in autumn the young of the year throng to the 
same places m still greater numbers, being followed a little later 
by their parents. In winter the plumage is ashy-grey above 
(save the rump, which, is white) and white beneath. In sununer 
the feathers of the back are black, broadly margined with light 
orange-red, mixed with white, those of the rump white, more or 
less tinged with red, and the lower parts are of a nearly uniform 
deep bay or chestnut. The birds which winter in temperate 
climates seldom attain the brilliancy of colour exhibited by those 
which arrive from the south; the luxuriance generated by the 
heat of a tropical sun seems needed to develop the full richness of 
hue. The young when they come from their birthplace are 
clothed in ashy-grey above, each feather banded with dull 
black and ochreous, while the breast is more or less deeply tinged 
with warm buff. Miu’h curiosity has long existed among zoolo- 
gists as to the egg of the knot, of which not a single identified 
or authenticated specimen is known to exist in collections. The 
species was found breeding abundantly ou the North Georgian 
(now commonly called the Parry) Islands by Parry's Arctic 
expe^lition, as well as soon after on Melville Peninsula by Captain 
Lyons, and again during the voyage of Sir George Nares on the 
northern coast of Grinncll Land and the shores of Smith Sound, 
where Major Feilden obtained examples of the newly liatched 
young {Ibis, 1877, p. 407), and observed that the parents fed 
largely on the buds of Saxijraga opposiii folia. These are the 
only localities in which this species is known to breed, for on 
none of the arctic lands lying to the north of Europe or Asia has 
it been unquestionably observed.^ In winter its wanderings 
are very extensive, as it is recorded from .Surinam, Brazil, 
Walfisch Bay in South Africa, China, Queensland and New 
Zealand. Formerly this species was extensively netted in 
England, and the birds fattened for the table, where they were 

^ Hi» words are simply ” Knotts, i. Canuti ams, vt opinor c Dania 
enim aduolare creduntur/’ In tlie margin tlie name is spelt Cnolts," 
and lie possiUy thought it had to do with a well-known story of that 
king. Knots undouble<Uy frequent the »ea-shore, where Cfanute is 
said on one occasion to have taken up his station, but they generally 
retreat, and that nimbly, before the advancing surf, which he is sai<l 
in the story not to have done. 

^ In this connexion we may compare the French Maritwouin, 
ordinarily a gnat or mosquito, but aik», among the French Creoles 
of America, a small shore- Wrd, either a Tringa or an Aegialitis, \ 
according to Descourtilz (Voyage^ ii. 249). See also Littr6's j 
Dictionndire, s.v. , • I 

* There are few of the Limicolae, to which group tlie knot belongs, 1 
that present greater changes of plumage according to age or season, j 
and hence l^efore these phases were unders^d the species became 
encumbered with many synonyms, as Tringa cineroa, ferruginea, 
grioea, islandica, wuwia and so forth. The confusion thus caused 
was mainly cleared away by Montagu and Temminck. 

The Tringa oanutus of Payer's expedition seems more likely to 
have been T. mar Uinta, which species i« not named among the birds 
of Franz Josef Land, though it can hardly fail to occur there. 


esteemed a great delicacy, us witness the entries in the Northum- 
berland and ^ Strange Household Books; and the British 
Museum contains an old treatise cm the subject ; ** The maner of 
kepyng of knotts, after Sir William Askew^ and my I.ady, given 
to my Lord Darcy, 25 Hen. VUI." {MSS, Sloanc, 1592, 8 cat. 
663). (A. N.) 

KNOT (O.E. cnoHa, from a Teutonic .stem hmtt; cf. “knit," 
and Gcr. knoien), an intertwined loop of rope, cord, string or 
other flexible material, used to fasten two such ropes, &c., to one 
another, or to another object. (For the various form.s which 
such “ knots " may take sec below.) The word is also used for 
the distance-marks on a log-line, and hence as the equivalenl of 
a nautical mile (see Log), and for any hard mass, resembling a 
knot drawn tight, especially one fornu^d in the trunk of a t.ree 
at tho place of insertion of a branch. Knots in wood are the 
remains of dead branches which have become buried in the wood 
of the trunk fir branch on which they were borne. When a 
branch dies down or is lirokcn off, the dead stump becomes grown 
over by a healing tissue, and, as the stem whif'h bears it increases 
in thickness, gradually buried in the newer wood. When a sec- 
tion is made of the stem the dead stwmp appears in the section 
as a knot; thus in a board it forms a cin'iilar piece of wood, 
liable to fall out and leave a “ knot-hole.” “ Knot ” or “ knob " 
is an architectural term for a bunch of flowers, leaves or other 
ornamentation cairved on a corlxd or on a boss. The word is 
also applied figuratively to an)' intricate jiroblem, hard to dis- 
entangle, a use stereotyped in the proverbial “ Gordian knot," 
which, according to the tradition, was cut by Alexander the 
Great (see Gordjum). 

Knots, Bends, Hitches, Splices and Seizings are all ways of 
fastening cords or ropes, eitlicr to some other object such as a 
.spar, or a ring, or to one another. The “ knot " is formed to 
make a knob on a nipe, generally at the extremity, and by un- 
twisting the strands at the end and weaving them together. 
But it may be made by turning the rope on itself through a loop, 
as for instance, the “ overhand knot " (fig. i). A “ bend " 
(from the same root as “ Ivnd ") and a “ hitch " (an O.E. word) 
are ways of fastening or tying ropes together, as in the “ Farrick 
, liend " (fig. 2t), or round spars as the Studding Sail Halyard 
I Bend (fig. 19), and the Timber Hitch (fig. 20). A “ splice " 
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(from the same root as “ split ") is made by luUwisting two rope 
ends and weaving them together, A “ seizing" {Isr,. saisir) is 
made by fastening two spars to one another by a rope, or two 
ropes by a third, or by usi^^ one rope to make a loop on another 
I -as for example the Racking Seizing (fig. 41), the Round Seizing 
I (fig. 40), and the Midshipman’s Hitch (fig. 29). The use of the 
' words is often arbitrary. There is, for in{itant:c, no difference in 
principle between the Fisherman’s Bend (fig. j 8) and the J’imbcr 
Hitch (fig. 20). Speaking generally, the Knot and the Seizing 
! are meant to be permanent, and must be unwoven in order to he 
' unfastened, while the Bend and Hitch can be undone at once by 
I pulling the ropes in the reverse direction from that in which they 
are meant to hold. Yet the Reef Knot (figs. 3 and 4) 
loose with ease, and is wholly different iu principle, for instance, 
from the Diamond Knot (figs. 42 and 43). These various forms 
of fastening arc employed in many kinds of industry, as for 
example in scaffolding, as well as in seamanship. The gtn erning 
principle is that the strain which pulls against them shall draw 
them tighter. The ordinary “ knots and splices " arc described 
in every book on seamanship. 

Overhand Knot (fig. i). — Used at the end of rope‘s to piwcnt their 
unreeving and as the commencement of other knots. Tike the end 
a round the end h. 
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Figufe^of-Eieht Knot (fig. 2). — Used only lo prevent ropes from 
unreeving; it forms a large knob. 

Reef Knot (figs. 3, 4). — Form an overhand knot as above. Then 
take the end a over the end h and through the bight. If the end a 
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Fig. 4. 


were taken under the end 6, a granny would be formed. This knot 
is so named from being used in tying the reef -points of a sail. 

Bowline (figs. 5-7) .-^Lay the end a of a rope over the standing 
part b. Form with b a bight c over a. Take a round behind h and 



Fig. 5* Fig. 6. Fig. 7. ' 

down through the bight 0, This is a most useful knot employed to ■ 
form a loop which will not slip. Running bowlines are formed by 



Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 


making a bowline round its own standing part above b. It is the 
most common and convenient temporary running noo.se. 

Bowline on a Bight (figs. 8, 9). — 1 'he first part is made similar lo 
the above with the double part of the rope; then the bight a is pulled 
through sufficiently to allow it to be bent over past d and come up 
in the position shown in fig. 9. It makes a more comfortable sling 
for a man than a single bight. 

Half-Hitch (fig. 10). — Fuss the end a of the rope round the standing 
part b and through the bight. 

Two Half -Hitches (fig. ii). — The half-hitch repeated; this is 
commonly used, and is capable of resisting to the full strength of 
the rope. A stop from a to the standing part will prevent it jam- 
ming. 

Clove Hitch (figs. 12, 13). — Pass the end a round a .spar and cross 



it over 6. Pass it round the spar again and put the end a through 
the second bight. 

Blackwall Hitch (fig. 14). — Form a.bjght at the end of a rope, and 
put the hook of a tackle through so that the end of the ro^ 

may be jammed bebveen the standing ^tt and the back of the hook. 


Double Blachwall Hitch (fig. 15) —Pass the end a twice round the 
hook and under the standing part b at the last cross. 

Cat's-paw (fig. 16).— -Twist up two parts of a lanyard in opposite 
directions and hook the tackle in the eyes i, 1. A piece ox wood 
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Fig. 15. Fig. ib. 



should be placed l^etween the parts at g. A large lanyard should 
be clove-hitched round a large toggle and a strap passed round it 
below the toggle. 

Marling-spike Hitch (fig. 17). — Lay the end oover c; fold the loop 
over on the standing part b ; then pass the marline-spike through, 
over both parts of the bight and under the part h. Used for tighten- 
ing each turn of a seizing. 

Fisherman's Bend (fig. 18). — Take two turns round a spar, then a 



half-hitch round the standing part and between the spar and the 
turns, lastly a half-hitch round the standing part. 

Studding-sail Halyard Bend (fig. 19). — Similar to the above, except 
that the end is tucked under the first round turn; this is more snug. 
A magnus hitch has two round turns and one on the other side of 
the standing part with the end through the bight. 

Timber Hitch (fig. 20). — Take the end « of a rope round a spar, 
then round the standing part h, then several times round its own 
part c, against the lay of the rope, 

Carrieft Bend (fig. 21). — ^Lay the end of one hawser over its own 
part to form a bight as e\ h ; pass the end of another hawser up through 
that bight near 6, going out over the first end at c, cross- 
ing under the first long part and over its end at then 
under both long parts, forming the loops, and above 
the first short part at h, terminating at the end e*\ in 
the opposite direction vertically and horizontally to the 
other end. The ends should be securely stopped to 
their respective standing parts, and also a stop put on 
the becket or extreme encf to prevent it catching a pipe 
or chock ; in that form this is the best quick means of 
uniting tv/o large hawsers, since they cannot jam . When 
large hawsers nave to work through small pipes, good 
security may be obtained either by passing ten or twelve 
taut racking turns with a suitable strand and securing 
each end to a standing part of the hawser, or by taking 
half as many round turns taut, crossing the ends between 
the hawsers over the seizing and reef-knotting the ends. 

This should be repeated in three places and the extreme 
ends well stopped. Connecting hawsers by bowline 
knots is very objectionable, as the bend is large and the 
knots jam. 

Sheet Bend (fig. 22). — Pass the end of one rope through 21. 

the bight of another, round both parts of the other, and 
under its own standing part. for bending small sheets to the 

clews of sails, which present bights ready for the hitch. An 
ordinary net is comTOsed of a series of sheet bends. A weaver's knot 
is made like a sheet bend. 

Single Wall Knot (fig. 23). — Unlay the end of a rope, and with 
the strand a form a bight. Take the next strand 6 round the end of a . 
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Take the last steand c round the end of b and through the bight made 
by a. Haul the ends taut. 

Smgle Wall Crowned (fig. 24). — Form a single wall, and lav one 
of the ends, a, over the knot. Lay b over a, ana c over 6 and through 
the bight of a. Haul the ends taut. 



Fig. 22. Fig. 23. Fig. 24. 


Double Wall and Double Crown (lig. 25). Form a single wall 
crowned; then let the ends follow their own parts round until all the 
parts appear double. Put the ends down through the knot. 

Matthew Walker (figs. 26, 27). — Unlay the end of a rope. Take 
the first strand round the rope and through its own bight; the 
second strand round the rope, through the bight of the first, and 
through its own bight; the third through all three bights. Haul the 
ends taut. 

Inside Clinch (fig. 28). — The end is bent close round the standing 
part till it forms a circle and a half, when it is securely seized at a, h 
and r, thus making a running eye; when taut round anything it 
jams the end. It is used for securing hemp cable.s to anchors, 



Fig. 25. Fig. 26. 



Fig. 27. Fig. 28. 


the standing parts of topsail sheets, and for many other purposes. 
If the eye were formed outside the bight an outside clinch would 
be made, depending entirely on the seizings, but more ready for 
slipping. 

midshipman's Hiteh (fig. 29).— 7'akc two round turns inside the 
bight, the same as a half-hitch repeated; stoj) up the end or let 
another half-hitch be taken or held by hand. Used for hooking a 
tackle for a temporary purpose. 

Turk's Head (fig. 30). — ^With fine line (very dry) make a dove 
hitch round the rope ; cross the bights twice, passing an end the re- 
verse way (up or down) each time ; then keeping the whole spread flat, 



let each end follow its own part round and round till it in too tight 
to receive any more. Used as an ornament variously on side-ropes 
and foot-ropes of jibbooms. It may also be made with three ends, 
two formed by the same piece of line secured through the rope and 
one single piece. Form with them a diamond knot; then each end 
crossed over its neighbour follows its own part as above. 

Spanish Windlass (fig. 31). — An iron bar and two marling-spikes 
are taken; two parts of a seizing are twisted like a cat's-paw (fig. 16), 

g assed round the bar, and hove round till sufficiently taut. In 
saving shrouds together to form an eye two round turns are taken 
with a strand and &e two ends hove upon. When a lever is placed 
between the parts of a long lashing or trapping and hove round, 
we have what is also called a Spanish windlas.s. 

Slings (fig. 32). — This is simply the bight of a rope turned up over 
its own part ; it is frequently made of chain, when a shackle (bovr up) 
takes the place of the bight at s and another at y, connecting the 


two ends with the part which goes round the mastdiead. Used to 
sling lower yards. For boat's yards it should be a gnunmet with a 
thimble seized in at y. As tlic tendency of all yards is to cant 
forward with the weight of the sail, the part marked by an arrow 
should be the fore-side— easily illustrated by a round ruler and a 
piece of twine. 

Sprit-sail Sheet Knot (fig. 33). — This knot consists of a double wall 
and double crown made by the two ends, consequently with six 
strand.H, with the ends turnkl down. U.sed formerly in the clews of 
sails, now as an excellent stopper, a lashing or shaclde being placed 
at s and a lanyard round the head at /. 

Turning in a Dead-eye Cutter-stay fashion (fig, 34). — A bend is 
made in the stay or shroud round its own part and hove together 



Fig. 33. Fig. 34. 
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with a bar and strand ; two or three .seizings diminishing in size (one 
round and one or two either round or flat) are hove on taut and snug, 
the end being at the side of the fellow part. The dead-eye is put in 
and the eye driven down with a commander. 

Turning in a Dead-eye end up (fig. 35). — The shroud is measured 
round the dead-eye and marked where a throat -seizing is hove on; 
the dead-eye is then forced into its place, or it may be put in first. 
The end beyond a is taken up taut and secured with a round seizing ; 
higher still the end is secured by another seizing. As it is important 
j that the lay should always be kept in the rojic as much as possible, 
I these eyes should be formed conformalily, cither right-handed or 
left-handed. It is easily seen which way a rope would naturally 
kink by putting a little extra twist into it. A shroud whose dead- 
eye is turned in end up will bear a fairer strain, but is more dependent 
on the seizings; the under turns of the throat are the first to break 
and the others the first to slip. With the cutter-stay fashion the 
standing part of tlie shroud gives way under the nip of the eye. 
A rope will afford the greatest resistance to strain wlien secured round 
large thimbles with a straight end and a sufficient number of flat 
or racking seizings. To splice shrouds round dead-eyes is objection- 
able on account of opening the strands and admitting water, thus 
I hastening decay. In small vessoLs, especially yachts, it is atlmis- 
sible on the .score of neatne.ss; in that ca.se a round .seizing is placed 
between the dead-eye and the splice. I'he dead-eye.s .should Ihj in 
diameter ij times the circumference of a liemp shroud and thrice 
that of wire; the lanyard should Ik.* half the nominal size of hemp 
and the same .size as wire: thus, hemp-shroud ii in., wire 6 in., 
dead-eye 18 in., lanyard b in. 

Short Splice (fig. 36). — Tht? most common description >f .splice is 
when a rope is lengthened l)y another oi the same size, or nearly so. 
Fig. 36 represents a splice of 
this kind: the strancls havi; 
been unlaid, married and 
pa.s.sed through with the assist- 
ance of a marling-spike, over 
one .strand and under the next, 
twice each way. The ends are 
then cut ofl close;. To render the splice neater the strands should 
have been halved before turning them in a second time, the upper 
half of each strand only being turned in; then all are cut off smooth. 
Hye Splice, — Unlay the .strands and place them upon the same rope 
spread at such a distance as to give the size of the eye; enter the 
centre strand (unlaid) under a strand of the rope (as above), and the 
other two in a similar manner on their re.spective .sides of the first; 
taper each end and pass them through again. If neatness is desired, 
reduce the ends ana pass them through once more; cut off smooth 
and serve the part disturbed tightly with suitable hard line. Uses 
too numerous to mention. Cut Splice. — Made in a similar manner 
to an eye splice, but of two pieces of roj>c, therefore with two splices. 
Used for mast-head pendants, jib- guys, breast backstays, and even 
odd shrouds, to keep the eyes of the rigging lower by one part. 
It is not so strong as two separate eyes. Horseshoe Splice. — Made 
similar to the above, but one part much shorter than the other, or 
another piece of rope is spliced across an eye, forming a horseshoe 
with two long legs. Used for back-ropes on dolphin striker, back- 
stays (one on each side) and cutter's runner pendants. Long Splice. 
— The strands must be unlaid about three times as much as for a 
short splice and married— care being taken to preserve the lay or 
shape of each. Unlay one of the strands still further and follow up 
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tho vacant space with the corresponding strand of the other part) 
fitting it firmly into the rope till on^ a few inches remain. Treat 
tile o^r side in a similar noaimer. There will then appear two long 
strands m the centre and a long and a short one on each side. The 
6|)lice » practically dividlod into three distinct parts; at each the 
strands are divided and the corresponding halves knotted (ias shown 
on the top of fig. 3fi) ajxt tamed in twice. The hsM strand mmy, if 
desired) be Btfiliarthcr resdneed before the halves are turned in for the 
second tisne. This and all other splices should be we^ stretched 
banuaened intO' shape befoce the ends are cut o£L The long s|dace 
alone is adapted to running ropes. 

Shroud Knot (fig. 37 ). — Puss a stop at such distance from each end 
ol the broken sharoud as to afiord sulficient length of strands, when it 

is unlaid) to form a single wall 
knot on each side alter the 
parts have been married; it will 
then appear as represented* in 
the figure, the strands having 
been well tarred and hove taut 
separately. The port a provides 
the knot on the opposite side and the ends 6, b; the part c pro^ 
vidcs^ the knot and the ends d, d. After the knot has been 
well, stretched the ends are taywred, laid smoothly between the 
strands of the shrond, and firmly served over. This knot is used when 
shrouds or stays are broken. Prench Shroud Knot. — Marry tlic parts 
with a similar amount of end as before ; stop one set of strands taut 
up on the shroud (to keep the parts together), and turn the ends 
back on their own part, terming bights. Make a single v/all' knot 
with the other three strands round tlie said bights and shroud ; 
haul the knot taut first and strcftch the whole ; then heave down the 
bights dose : it will look like the ordinary shroud knot. It is very 
li^Ie to slip. If the ends by which the wall knot arc made after 
being hove were passed* through the bights, it would make the 
knot stronger. The ends would be tapered and served. 

Flemish Eyti (fig. 38). — Secure a spar or toggle twice the circum- 
ference of the rope intended to be rove through the eye; unlay the 
rope which is to form the eye about 
three time.s its circumference, at which 
part place a strong whipping. Point 
the rope vertically under tlie eye, and 
bind it taut up by the core if it is four- 
stranded rope, otherwist^ by a few yarns. 
While doing so arrange six or twelve 
pieces of spun-yam at equal distances on 
the wood and exactly halve the number 
of yams that have been unlaid. If it 
is a small roric, select two or three 
yarns from each side near the centre; 
cross them over the top at fl, and half- 
knot them tightly, So continue till all 
are expended and draAvn down tightly on the opposite side to that 
from which they came, being thoroughly intermixed. Tie the pieces 
of spun-yarn which were placed under the eye tightly round various 
parts, to keep the eye in shape when taken off the spar, till they are 
replaced by turns of marline hove on as taut as jKisslhle, the hitches 
forming a central line outside the eye. Heave on a good seizing of 
spun-yam close below the spar, and another between six and twelve 
inche.s below the first ; it may then be parceDcd and served ; the eye 
is served over twice, and well tarred each time. As large ropes are 
composed of so many yarns, a greater number roust be knotted over 
the toggle each time; a 4 -in. rope has 132 yarn.s, which would require 
22 knottings of six each time; a lo-in. rope has 834 yams, therefore, 
if ten are takcii from each side e\'ei7 time, about twice that nuinl>er 
of hitches will be required ; sometimes only half the yams are hitched, 
the others being merely passed over. The chief use of these eyes hast 
been to form the collars of stays, the whole stay in each case having 
to be rove through it — a very inconvenient device. 11 is almost 
superseded for that purpose by a ieg spliced in the stav and lashing 
eyes abaft the mast, for which it is commonly used at present. 
This eye is not always called by the same name, but the weight of 
evidence is in favour of calling it a Flemish eye. Ropetnaker's Eye, 
which also has alternative names, is formed by taking out of a rope 
one strand longer by 6 in. or a foot than the required eye, then placing 
the ends of the two strands a similar distance below the disturbance 
of the one strand, tliat is, at the size of the eye; the single strand is 
led back through the vacant space it left till it arrives at the neck of 
the eve, with a similar length of spare end to the other two strands. 
Tliey’ are all seized together, scraped, tapered, marled and served. 
The principal merit is ncatneas. Mouse on a Stay. — Formed by 
turns of coarse spun-yam hove taut round the stay, over parcelling 
at the requisite distance from the eye to form the collar; assistance 
is given by a padding of short yams distributed equally round the 
rope, which, after being firmly secured, especially at what is to be 
the under part, are turned back over the first layer and seized down 
again, thus making a shoulder j sometimes it is formed with parcelling 
only. In either case it is finished by marling, followed by serving 
or grafting. The use is to prevent the Flemish eye in the end of the 
stay from slipping up any farther. 

Rolling Hitch (fig. 39). — Two round turns are taken round a spar 
or large rope in the direction in which it is to be hauled and one half- 
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hitch on the other 8i<!k of the hauling part. This is very useful, as it 
can be put on and ofif quickly. 

Rotmd Soiling (fig. 40). — So named when the rope it secures does 
not cross another and there are three sets of turn.s. The size of the 
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seizing line is about one-sixth (nominal) that of the ropes to be 
secured, but varies according to the number of turns to be taken. An 
eye is spliced in the line and the end rove through it, embracing both 
parts. If either part is to be spread open, commence farthest from 
that part; place tarred canvas under the seizing; pass the line round 
as many times (with much slack) as it is intenefed to have under- 
turns; and pass the end back through them all and through the eye. 
Secure the eye from rendering, round tw the ends of its splice; heave 
the turns on with a marlbig-spike (see fig. 17), perhaps seven- or nine ; 
haul the end through taut, and commence again the titfing turns 
in die hollows of the first. If the end is not taken back through the 
eye, but pusdied up between, the last two turns (as is sometimes 
recommended), the riders must be passed the opporite way in order 
to follow the airection of the under-tum.s, which are always one more 
in number than the riders. When the riders arc complete, the end is 
forced between the last lower turns and two cro.ss turns are taken, the 
end coming up where it went down, when a wall knot is made with 
the Strands and the ends cut close; or the end may I>e taken once 
round the shroud. Throat Seizing. — Two ropes or parts of ropes 
are laid on each other parallel and receive a seizing similar to that 
shown in figure 35 — that is with upper and riding but no cross 
turns. As the two parts of rope are intended to turn up at right 
angles to the direction in which they were secured, the seizm|[ should 
he of stouter line and short, not exceeding seven lower and six riding 
turns. The end is better secured with a turn round the standing jparl. 
Used for turning in dead-eyes and variously. Flat Seizing, — Com- 
menced similarly to the alxwe, but it has neither riding nor cross 
turns. 

Hacking Seizing (fig. 41), — A running eye having been spliced round 
one part of the rop^, the line is passed entirely round the other part, 
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crossed back rouncf the first part, and so on for ten to twenty turns, 
according to the expected strain, every turn being hove as tight as 
possible; after which round turns are passed to fill the spaces at 
the back of each rope, by taking the end a over both parts into the 
hollow at b, returaiug at c, and going over to d. ^len it reaches e 
a turn may be taken round that rope only, the end rove under it, 
and a half hitch taken, which will form a clove-hitch ; knot the end 
and cut it close. When the slirouds are wire (which is half the size 
of hemp) and the end turne<l np round a dead-eye of any kind, wire 
seizings are preferable. It appears very undesirable to have wire 
rigging combined with plates or screws for setting it up, as in case 
of accident— such as that of the mast going over the side, a shot or 
collision breaking the ironwork — the seamen are powerless. 

Diamond Knot (figs. 42, 43). — The rope must l>e unlaid as far as the 
centre if the knot is required there, and the strands handled with 
great care to keep the lay in them. Three bights are turned up as in 
fig. 42, and the and of a is taken over b and np the bight c. Tno end 
of b is taken over c and up through a. The end c is taken over a 
and through h. When hauled taut and the strands are laid up again 
it will appear as in fig. 43. Any number of knots may be made on the 
same rope. They were used on man -ropes, the foot-ropes on the jib- 
boom, and similar places, where it was necessary to give a good hold 
for the hands or feet. Turk's heads are now generally used. Double 
Diamond. — ^Made by the ends of a single diamond following their 
own part till the knot is repeated. Used at the upper end of a tide 
rope as''an ornamental stopper-knot. 

Stropping-Blocks. ^Theiet are varbus modes of securing blocks to 
ropes; the most simple is to splice an eye at the end of the rope a 
little longer than the block and pass a remnd seizing to keep it in 
place; such is the case with jib-pendants. As a general rule, the 
parts of a strop combiiied should pooiass grafter strength than tha 
parts of the lall which act against it. The shell of an ordinary block 
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should be about three times the drcmnieronce of the rope which is 
to reeve through it, as a o-in. bbck for a 3-iii. rope; but ropes 
hlocka in proportion^ as a 4-iii. block for a i-in. rope. 
When the work to be done is ^ry impentant the blacks are much 
la^er ; brace-blocks are more than five times the nominal siaie tlie 
mace. Leading-blocks and sheaves in racks are ^eraily sxnailer 
than the blocks through w hic h the rop^ pass farther away, which 
aip^rs to be a mistake, as more power is lost by friction. A clump- 
blrjck should be double the nominal size of the rope, A single stroj) 
may be made by joining the ends of a rope of suffi-.-ient length to go 
round the block and thimble by n common short splice, which rests 
on the crown of the block (the oppovSite end to the thiml)le) and is 
stretched into place by a jigger ; a strand is then passed twice round 
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the space between the block and the thimble and hove taut by a 
Spanish windlass to cramp the parts together ready for the reception 
01 a small round seising. The cramping or pinching into shape is 
sometimes done by machinery invented by a rigger in lV>rtsmouth 
dockyard. The strop may be made the required length by a long 
splice, but it would not possess any advantage. 

Grummet- Strop (fig, 44V — Made fcy unlaying a piece of rope of the 
desired sire alx)ut a foot more than three times the length required 
for tlie Strop. Place the centre of the rope round the block and 
thimble; mark with chalk where the parts cross; take one strand out 
of the rope; bring the two chalk marks together; and cross the strand 
in the lay on both .sides, continuing round and round till th(? two 
ends meet the third time; they are then halved, and the upper halves 
half-knotted and passed over and under the next strands, exactly 
as oue part □£ a long sjdicc, A piece of worn or well. stretched 
rope will better retain its sliape, uj)onvvluch success entirely depends. 
The ol)jcct is neatness, and if tiirue or multiples of three strops arc 
to be made it is economical. 

Doubh Strop (tig. 45). — Made with one piece of rope, the splice 
being brought as usual to the crown of the block /, the bights fitting 
into scores some inches apart, converging to the upper part, above 
which the thimble receives the bights a, a\ and the four parts of the 
strop are secured at s, s by a round seizing doubly cnisscd. If the 
block be not then on the right slew (the shell horizontal or vertical) 
a union tdiimble is used with another strop, which produces the de- 
sired effect; thus the fore and main brace- blocks, being very large 
and thin, are required (for appearance) to lie horizontally; a .single 
strop round the yard vertically has a union thimble between it and 
the double strop round the block. The double strop i.9 used for large 
blocks; it gives more support to the slieh than the single strop and 
admits of smaller rope being used. Wire rope is much usc^d for 
block-strops; the fitting is similar. Metal blocks are also utw^d in 
fixed positions; durability is their chief recommendation. Great 
care should be taken that they do not chafe the ropes which pass 
by them as well as those which reeve ihrouj^i. 

Sclvagee Strop. — Twine, rope-yam or rope is warjKjd round two 
or more pegs jilaced at the desired distance apart, till it assumes 
the req\usite size and strength; the two ends are then knotted or 
spliced. Temporarx^ firm seizings are applied in several place.s 
to bind the parts together before tlic rope or twine is reiuovcfd from 
the pegs, aiter which it is marled with suitable material. A large 
strop should be warped round four or six pegs in order to give it 
the shape in which it is to be used. This description of strop is much 
stronger and more supple than rope of similar size. Twine .strops 
(covered with duck) are used for b!Mtt.s' blocks and in similar places 
requiring neatness. Rope-yarn and spim-yam strops arc used 
for attaching luff-tackles to shrouds and for many similar purposes. 
To bring to a shroud or hawser, the centre of the strop is passed round 
the rope and each part crossed three or four times before hooking 
the ** luff ** ; a spun-yarn stop above the centre will prevent slipping 
and is very necessary with wire rope. As an Instance of a large 
sdvagee block-strop being nsec! — when the ** Melville ” was hove 
down at Chusan (China), the main-purchase-block was double 
stropped with a selvagee containing 38 parts of ^ rope ; that would 


produce 112 parts in the neck, e<]ual to a breaking strain of 280 tons, 
which is more than lour parts of a 19-in, cable. The estimated 
strain it bore was 80 tons. 

Stoppers for ordinary running ropes are made by splicing a piece 
of rope to a bolt or to a hook and thimble, uulayiug 3 or 4 ft , tapming 
it by cutting away some of the yarns, and mailing it down securely, 
with a good whipping also on the end. It is used bv taking a half- 
hitch round the rope which is to he hauled upon, dogging the end 
up m the lay and holding it by Imnd. 'i'hu rop#} can come tku'oiigh 
it when hauled, but cannot go back. 

Whipping and Pointing . — The end of ever^' working rope should 
iit least lie whipped to prevent it fagging out; in ships of war and 
yachts they are invariably pointed. Whipping is done by placing 
the end of a piece of twine or knilile-stull on a rope about an inch 
from the end, taking tlirce or lour turns taut over it (working towards 
the end) ; the twine is then laid on tlie roiie again lengthwa5rs con- 
trary to the first, leaving a slack bight of twine; and taut turns 
are rep^edly passed round the rope, over the first end and over the 
bight, till there arc in all six to ten turns; tiieii haul the bight taut 
through between the turns auil cut it close. I'o pgiiM a rope, place 
a good whipping a few inches from the end, according to size; open 
out the end entirely; select all the outer yarns and twist them into 
knittles either singly or two or three together; scrape do^^m and taper 
the centrtU part, marliDg it firmly. Turn every alternate knitUe 
and .secure tlie remainder down by a turn of twine ui a smooth 
yarn hitched close up, which acts as the weft in weaving. The 
knit ties are then reversed and another turn of the weft taken, and 
this is continued till far enough to look well. At: the U.st turn the 
ends of the knittles which are laid back are led forward over and 
under the weft and hauled through lightly, lualdug it presenl a circle 
of small bights, level with which the core is cut oil smoothly. Hawsers 
and large ropes have a becket fomicd in their ends during the process 
of pointing. A piece of 1 to ij in. rope alxiut ij to 2 ft. long is 
spliced into the core by each end while it is open : from four to seven 
yarns (eoual to a strand) are taken at a time and twisted up; open the 
ends of the becket only sufficient to marry them close in; turn in the 
twisted yams between the strands (as splicing) three linns, and stop 
it aliovo imd below. Both ends are treated alike; when the p^iinting 
is completed a loop a tew inches in length will pratmde from the end 
of the rape, whicli is very useful for reeviug it. A hauling liuo or 
reeving line should only Iw rove tlirougli the becket as a fair lead. 
Grafting is very .similar to ixiinting, and frequently done the whole 
length of a rojwj, as a .sirle-roj>e. Pieces of white line more than 
double tiic length of the rope, sufficient in number to encircle it. 



are made up in hanks called foxes; the centre of each is made fast 
by twine and the weaving process continued as in pointing, iilock- 
.strops arc sometimes so covered ; but, a.s it causes de.cay, a small wove 
mat which can lx* taken off occasionally is preferable. 

SJmp-Shank (fig. 40). — Formed by making a long bight in a top- 
gallant back-stay, or any rope which it is desirable to shorten, 
and taking a half-hitch near each bend, a,s at a, a. Rope-yarn .stop.s 
at 6, h are desirable to keep it in place till flie strain is brought on it. 
Wire rope cannot lx* sf) lreatt?(J, and it is injurious to hemp rope that 
is large and stiff. 

Knotting Yarns (fig. 47 ). — This oix^raiion Ixjcomes necessary when 
a comparatively short piece of junk is to lx* made into spun-yarn, 
or large rope into small, which is called twice laid. 1'he end of eacli 
yarn is divided, riiblx*d smooth and married (as for splicing). 
'1 wo of the <livi(le(l parts, as c, c and d, d^ are passed in opposite 
dirtictions round all the other parts and knotted. The ends e and / 
remain pa.ssiv«5. The figure is drawn op?n, but the forks of A and 
li should be pressed close together, the knot hauled taut and the 
ends cut off. 

Butt Slings (fig. 48). — Made of 4-iii. rope, each pah* l>eing 20 ft. 
i.i length, with an eye spliced in one end, tlirough which the other 



is rove before being placed over one end of the cask ; the rope is then 
passed round the opposite side of the cask and two half- hitches made 
with the end, forming another running eye, both of which are beaten 
down taut as the tackle receives the weight. SlingH for smaller 
casks requiring care should be oi this description, though of smaller 
rope, as the cask cannot possibly slip out. Bale Slings are rnade by 
spliemg the ends of about 3 lathoms of 5-in. rope together, which then 
looks flke a long strop, similar to the double strop represented in 
fig. 45 — the bights t being placed under the cask or balo and one of the 
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bights a, a rove through the other and attached to the whip or 
tachlei 

For a complete treatise on the subject the reader may be referred 
to The Book 0/ KnotSy being a Complete Tteatise on the Aft of Cordage, 
illustrated by 172 Diagrams, showing the Manner of making every Knot, 
Tie and Splice, by Tom Bowling (London, 1890). 

Mathematical Theory of Knots. 

In the scientific sense a knot is an endless physical line which 
cannot be deformed into a circle. A physical line is flexible and 
inextensible, and cannot be cut — so that no lap of it can be 
drawn through another. 

The founder of the theory of knots is undoubtedly Johann 
Benedict Listing (1808-1882). In his “ Vorstudien zur Topo- 
logie {Gbttinger Studien, 1847), ^ work in many respects of 
startling originality, a few pages only arc devoted to the subject.^ 
He treats knots from the elementary notion of twisting one 
physical line (or thread) round another, and shows that from 
the projection of a knot on a suiface we can thus obtain a notion 
of the relative situation of its coils. He distinguishes “ reduced 
from ** reducible ^^forms, the number of crossings in the reduced 
knot being the smallest possible. The simplest form of reduced 
knot is of two species, as in figs. 49 and 50. Listing points out 
that these are formed, the first by right-handed the second by 
left-handed twisting. In fact, if three half-twists be given to a 
long strip of paper, and the ends be then pasted together, the 
two edges become one line, which is the knot in question. We 
may free it by slitting the paper along its middle line; and then 
we have the juggler’s trick of putting a knot on an endless un- 
knotted band. One of the abo\'e forms cannot be deformed into 
the other. The one is, in Listing’s language, the perversion ” 
of the other, i,e, its image in a plane mirror. He gives a method 
of symbolizing reduced knots, but shows that in this method the 
same knot may, in certain cases, be represented by different 
symbols. It is clear that the brief notice he published contains 
a mere sketch of his investigations. 

The most extensive dissertation on the properties of knots is 
that of Peter Guthrie Tait (Trans, Roy. Soc. Edin. xxviii. 145, 
where the substance of a number of papers in the Proceedings 
of the same society is reproduced). It was for the most part 
written in ignorance of the work of Listing, and was suggested 
by an inquiry concerning vortex atoms. 

Tait starts with the almost self-evident proposition that, if any 
plane closed curve have double points only, in passing continuously 
along the curve from one of these to the same again an even number 
of double points has been passed through. Hence the crossings 
may be taken alternately over and under. On this he bases a scheme 
for the representation of knots of every kind, and employs it to find 
all the distinct forms of knots which have, in their simplest projec 
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tions, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 crossings only. Their numbers are .shown to 
be I, I, 2, 4 and 8. The unique knot ol three crossings has iTcen 
already given as drawn by Listing. The unique knot of four cross- 
ings merits a few words, because its properties lead to a very singular 
conclusion. It can be deformed into any of the four forms — figs. 51 
and 52 and their perversions. Knots which can be deformed into 
their own perversion Tait calls “ amphicheiral " (from the Greek 
on both sides, around, hand), and he has shown that 
there is at least one knot of this kind for every even number of 
crossings. He shows also that “ links " (in which two endless 
physical lines are linked together) possess a similar property; and 
he then points out that there is a third mode of making a complex 
figure of endless physical lines, without either knotting or linking. 
This may be called “ lacing ” or “ locking." Its nature is obvious 
from fig. 53, in which it will be .seen that no one of the three lines 
is knotted’ no two are linked, and yet the three are inseparably 
fastened together. 

The rest of Tait’s paper deals chiefly wdth numerical character- 
istics of knots, such as their " knottiness," " beknottednesa ** and 
" knotfulness." He also shows that any knot, however complex, 

> See P. G. Tait " On Listing's fopologie,” Phil, Mag. xvii. 30, 


can be fully represented by three closed plane curves, none of which 
has double points and no two of which intersect. It may be stated 
here that the notion of beknottedness is founded on a remark of 
Gauss, who in 1833 considered the problem of the number of inter- 
linkings of two closed circuits, and expressed it by the electro- 
dynamic measure of the work required to carry a unit magnetic pole 
round one of the interlinked curves, while a unit electric current is 
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kept ciiculating in the other. This original suggestion has been 
developed at considerable length by Otto Boeddicker {Erweiterung 
der Gauss* schen Theorieder Verschlingungen (Stuttgart, 1876). This 
autlior treats also of the connexion of knots with Riemann's surfaces. 

It is to be noticed that, although every knot in which the crossings 
are alternately over and under is irreducible, the converse is not 
generally true. This is obvious at once from fig. 54, which is merely 
the three-crossing knot with a doubled string — what L isti n g calls 
" paradromic." 

Christian Felix Klein, in the Mathemaiische Annalen, ix. 478, has 
proved the remarkable proposition that knots cannot exist in ^ace 
of four dimensions. (P. G. T.) 

KNOUT (from the French transliteration of a Russian word of 
Scandinavian origin; cf. A.-S. cnotta^ Eng. knot), the whip used 
in Russia for flogging criminals and political offenders. It is 
said to have been introduced under Ivan III. (1462-1505). The 
knout had different forms. One was a lash of raw hide, 16 in. 
long, attached to a wooden handle, 9 in. long. The lash ended 
in a metal ring, to which was attached a second lash as 
long, ending also in a ring, to which in turn was attached a few 
inches of hard leather ending in a heak-like hook. Another kind 
consisted of many thongs of skin plaited and interwoven with 
wire, ending in loose wired ends, like the cat-o’-nine tails. The 
victim was tied to a post or on a triangle of wood and stripped, 
receiving the specified number of strokes on the back, A sen- 
tence of 100 or 120 lashes was equivalent to a death sentence; 
but few lived to receive so many. I’hc executioner was usually 
a criminal who had to pass through a probation and regular 
training; being let off his own penalties in return for his services. 
Peter the Great is traditionally accused of knouting his son 
Alexis to death, and there is little doubt that the boy was 
actually beaten till he died, whoever was the executioner. The 
emperor Nicholas I. abolished the earlier forms of knout and 
substituted the pleti, a three-thonged lash. Ostensibly the knout 
has been abolished throughout Russia and reserved for the penal 
settlements. 

KNOWLES, SIR JAMES (1831^1908), English architect and 
editor, was born in London in 1831, and was educated, with a 
view to following his father’s profession, as an architect at 
University College and in Italy. His literary tastes also brought 
him at an early age into the field of authorship. In i860 he 
published The Story of King Arthur, In 1867 he was introduced 
to Tennyson, whose house, Aid worth, on Blackdown, he 
designed ; this led to a close friendship, Knowles assisting 
Tennyson in business matters, and among other things helping 
to design scenery for The Cup, when Irving produced that play 
in 1880. Knowles became intimate with a number of the most 
interesting men of the day, and in 1869, with Tennyson’s co- 
operation, he started the Metaphysical Society, the object of 
which was to attempt some intellectual rapprochement between 
religion and science by getting the leading representatives of 
faith and unfaith to meet and exchange views. 

The members from first to last were as follows : Dean Stanley, 
Seeley, Roden Noel, Martineau, W. B. Carpenter, Hinton, Huxley, 
Pritchard, Hutton, Ward, Bagehot, Froude, Tennyson, Tyndall, 
Alfred Barry, Lord Arthur Russell, Gladstone, Manning, Knowles, 
Lord Avebury, Dean Alford, Alex. Grant, Bishop Thirlw^all, 
F. Harrison, Father Dalgairns, Sir G. Grove, Shadworth Hodgson, 
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H. Sidgwick, E. Lushington, Bishop Ellicott, Mark Pattison, duke 
of Argyll, Ruskin, Robert Lowe, Grant DuH, Greg, A. C. Fraser, 
Henry Acland, Maurice, Archbishop Thomson, Mozley, Dean Church, 
Bishop Magee, Crooin Robertson, Fitzjames Stephen, Sylvester, 
J. C. Bucknill, Andrew Clark, W. K. Clifford, St George Mivart, 
M. Boulton, Lord Selbome, John Morley, Leslie Stephen, F. Pollock, 
Gasquet, C, B, Upton, William Gull, Robert Clarke, A. J. Balfour, 
James Sully and A. Barratt. 

Papers were read and discussed at the various meetings on 
such subjects as the ultimate grounds of belief in the objective 
and moral sciences, the immortality of the soul, &c. An interest- 
ing description of one of the meetings was given by Magee (then 
bishop of Peterborough) in a letter of 13th of February 1873 

** Archbishop Manning in the chair was flanked by two Protestant 
bishops right and left; on my right was Hutton, editor of the 
Spectator, an Arian ; then came Father Dalgairns, a very able Roman 
Catholic priest; opposite him Lord A. Russell, a Deist; then two 
Scotch metaphysical writers, Freethinkers; then Knowles, the very 
broad editor of the Contemporary', then, dressed as a layman and 
locking like a country squire, was Ward, formerly Rev. Ward, and 
earliest of the perverts to Rome ; then Greg, author of The Creed oj 
Christendom, a Deist; then Froude, the historian, once a deacon in 
our Church, now a Deist; then Roden Noel, an actual Atheist and 
red republican, and looking very like one ! Lastly Ruskin, who read 
a paper on miracles, which we discussed for an hour and a half I 
Nothing could be calmer, fairer, or even, on the whole, more reverent 
than the discussion. In my opinion, we, the Christians, had much 
the best of it. Dalgairns, the priest, was very masterly; Manning, 
clever and precise and weighty; Froude, very acute, and so was 
Greg. We only wanted a Jew and a Mahommedan to make our 
Religious Museum complete’' (Life, i. 284). 

The last meeting of the society wa.s held on i6th May 1880, 
Huxley said that it died “ of too much love Tennyson, “ be- 
cause after ten years of strenuous effort no one had succeeded in 
even defining metaphysics/* According to Dean Stanley, ‘‘ Wc 
all meant the same thing if we only knew it.*’ The society 
formed the nucleus of the distinguished list of contributors who 
supported Knowles in hi.s capacity as an editor. In 1870 he 
became editor of the Contemporary Revieiv, but left it in 1877 
and founded the Nineteenth Century {to the title of which,* in 1901, 
were added the words And After), Both periodicals became 
very influential under him, and formed the type of the new sort 
of monthly review which came to occupy the place formerly 
held by the quarterlies. Tn 1904 he received the honour of 
knighthood. He died at Brighton on the 13th of February 
1908. 

KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN (1784-1862), Irish dramatist 
and actor, was bom in Cork on the 12th of May 1 784. His father 
was the lexicographer, James Knowles (1759-1840), cousin- 
german of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The family removed to 
London in 1793, and at the age of fourteen Knowles published 
a ballad entitled The Welsh Harper , whic’h, set to music, was very 
popular. The boy’s talents secured him the friendship of 
Hazlitt, who introduced him to T^mb and Coleridge. He served 
for some time in the Wiltshire and afterwards in the Tower 
Hamlets militia, leaving the service to become pupil of Dr 
Robert Willan (1757-1812). He obtained the de^ee of M.D., and 
was appointed vaccinator to the Jennerian Society. Although, 
however, Dr Willan generously offered him a share in his 
practice, he resolved to forsake medicine for the stage, making 
his first appearance probably at Bath, and playing Hamlet at the 
Crow Theatre, Dublin. At Wexford he married, in October 1809, 
Maria Charteris, an actress from the Edinburgh Theatre. In 
1810 he wrote Leo, in which Edmund Ke^ acted with great 
success; another play, Brian Boroihme, written for the Belfast 
Theatre in the next year, also drew crowded houses, but his 
earnings were so small that he was obliged to become assistant 
to his father at the Belfast Academical Institution. In 1817 he 
removed from Belfast to Glasgow, where, besides conducting a 
flourishing school, he continued to write for the stage. His 
first important success was Caius Gracchus, produced at Belfast 
in 1815; and his Virginius, written for Edmund Kean, was first 
performed in 1820 at Covent Garden. In William Tell (1825) 
Macre^y found one of his favourite parts. His best-known 
play, The Hunchback, was produced at Covent Garden in 1832; 
The Wife was brought out at the same theatre in 1833; and The 


Love Chase in 1837. i'is later years he forsook the stage for 
the pulpit, and as a Baptist preacher attracted large audiences 
at Exeter Hall and elsewhere. He published two polemical 
works — the Rock of Rome and the Idol Demolished by its own 
Priests — in both of which he combated the special doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church, Knowles was for some years in the 
receipt of an annual pension of £200, bestowed by Sir Robert 
Peel. He died at Torquay on the 30th of November 1862. 

A full list of the works of Knowles and of the various notices of 
him will be found in the Life (1872), privately printed by hi» son, 
Richard Brinsley Knowles (1820-1882), who was well known as a 
journalist. 

KNOW NOTHING (or American) PARTY, in United States 
history, a political party of great importance in the decade 
before i860. Its principle was’ political proscription of natural- 
ized citizens and of Roman Catholics. Distrust of alien immi- 
grants, because of presumptive attachment to European insti- 
tutions, ha.s always been more or less widely diffused, and race 
antagonisms have been recurrently of political moment; while 
anti-Catholic sentiment went back to colonial sectarianism. 
These were the elements of the political “ natifism *’ — i,c, 
hostility to foreign influence in politics — of 1830-1860. In 
these years Irish immigration became increasingly preponderant; 
and that of Ciitholics was even more so. The geographical 
segregation and the clannishness of foreign voters in the cities 
gave them a power that Whigs and Democrats alike (the latter 
more successfully) strove to control, to the great aggravation 
of naturalization and election frauds. “ No one can deny that 
ignorant foreign suffrage had grown to be an evil of immense 
proportions ** ( J. F. Rhodes). In labour disputes, political 
feuds and social clannishness, the alien elements — especially 
the Irish and German— displayed their power, and at times gave 
offemce by their hostile criticj.^m of American institutions.^ In 
immigration centres like Boston, Philadelphia and New York, 
the Catholic Church, very largely foreign in membership and 
proclaiming a foreign allegiance of disputed extent, was really 
“the symbol and strength of foreign influence” (Scisco); many 
regarded it as a transplanted foreign institution, un-American 
in organization and ideas. ‘*^ Thus it became involved in politics. 
The decade 1830-1840 was marked by anti-Catholic (anti-Irish) 
riots in various (lilies and by party organization of nativists in 
many places in local elections. Thus arose the American- 
Republican (later the Native-American) Party, whose national 
career begun practically in 1845, which in Ixiuisiana in 1841 
first received a state organization. New York City in 1844 and 
Boston in 1845 were I'arried by the nativists, but tlicir success 
was due to Whig support, which was not continued,® and the 
national organization was by 1847 — in which year it endorsed 
the Whig nominee for the presidency — practically dead. Though 
some Whig leaders had strong nativist leanings, and though the 
party secured a few representatives in (.'ongress, it accomplished 
little at this time in national politics. In the early ’fifties nativism 
was revivified by an unparalleled inflow of aliens. Catholics, 
moreover, had combated the Native- Americans defiantly. In 
1852 both Whigs and Democrats were forced to defend their 
presidential nominees against charges of anti-Catholic sentiment. 
In 1853-1854 there was a widespread “ anti-popery ” propa- 
ganda and riots against Catholics in various cities. Meanwhile 
the Know Nothing Party had sprung from nativist secret societies, 
whose relations remain obscure.^ Its organization was secret ; 
and hence its name — for a member, when interrogated, always 

' E.g, for som« extraordinary " reform " programmes among 
German immigrants see Schmeckebier (as below), pp. 48-50. 

2 “ The actual offence of the Catholic Church was its non-con- 
formity to American methods of church administration and popular 
education " (Scisco). 

The Whigs bargained aid in New York city for American “ 
support in the state, and charged that the latter was not given. 
Millard Fillmore attributed the Whig loss of the state (see Liberty 
Party) to the disaifection of Catholic Whigs angered by the alliance 
with the nativists. 

* The Order of United Americans and the Order of the Star 
Spangled Banner, established in New York respectively in 1845 and 
1850, were the most important sources of its membership. 
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answered that he knew nothing about it. Selecting candidates 
secretly from among those nominated by the other parties^ and 
giving them no public endorsement, the Know Nothings, as soon 
as they gained the balance of power, could shatter at will Whig 
and Democratic calculations. Their power was evident by 
1452— from which time, accordingly, “ Know-Nothingtsm is 
most i^operly dated. The charges they brought against 
naturalization abuses vrtrt only too well founded; and those 
against election frauds not less so — though, unfortunately, the 
J^ow Nothings themselves followed sconcklous election methods 
in some cities. The proposed proscription of the foreim-bom 
knew no exceptions : many wished never to concede to tnem all 
the rights of natives, nor to their children unless educated in 
the pubhc schools. As for Catholics, the real animus of Know 
Nothingism was against pditicul Romanism; therefore, secon- 
darily, against papal allegiance and episcopal church adminis- 
tration (in place of administration by lay trustees, as was earlier 
common practice in the United States); and, primarily, against 
public aid to Catholic schools, and the alleged greed (/.«. the 
power and success) of the Irish in politics. The times were pro- 
pitious for the sticcess of an aggressive third party; for the Whigs 
were broken by the death of Clay and Webster and the crushing 
defeat of 1S53, and both the Whig and Democratic parties were 
disintegrating on the slavery issue. But the Know Nothfaigs 
lacked aggression. In entering national politics the party 
abandoned its mysteries, without making compensatory gains; 
when it was compelled to publish a platform of principles, 
factions arose in its ranks ; moreover, to draw re<^ruits the faster 
from Whigs and Democrats, it “ straddled ” tJie slavery question, 
and this, although a temporary success, ultimately meant ruin. 
In 1854, however, Know Nothing gains were remarkable.’ 
Thereafter the organization spread like v/ildfirc in tiie Soutli, in 
which section there were almost no aliens, and the Whig dissolu- 
tion was far advanced. The Virginia election of May 1855 
proved conclusively, however, that Know Nothingism was no 
stronger against the Democrats than was tlie Whig party it had 
absorbed; it was the same organization under a new name. In 
the Nortli it was even dearer that slaveiy must be faced. Know 
Nothing evasion probably helped the South, ^ but neither Repub- 
licans nor Democrats would endure the evasion; Douglas and 
Seward, and later (1855-1856) their parties, denounced it. In 
the North-West the Know Nothings were swept into the anti- 
slavery movement in 1854 without retaining tl^ir organization. 
In the state campaigns of 1855 pi’ofessions were measured to the 
latitude. 7 'he national platform of 1856 (adopted by a secret 
grand cxHincil), besides induding anti-alien and anti -Catholic 
planks, offered sops to the North, the South and the ** dough- 
faces ’’ on the slavery issue. Millard Fillmore was nominated 
for the pre.sidenc}\ The anti-slavery delegates of eight Northern 
states bolted the convention, and eight months later the Repub- 
lican wave swept the Know Nothings out of the North.^ The 
national held being thus lost, the state councils bcc^tme supreme, 
and local opportunism fostered variation and weakness. By 

1859 tlie party was confined almost entirely to the border states. 
The Constitutional Union — the “ Do Nothing — Party of j86o 
was mainly composed of Know Nothing remnants.** The year 

1860 practically marked, also, the disappearance of the party as a 
local power."’ 

Except in city politic:s nativism had no vitality ; in state and 

^ This year " American Party " became the official name. Its 
strength in Congress was almost thirty-fold that of 18.^2. It elected 
governors, legislatures, or both, in four New England states, and in 
Maryland, Kentucky and Caliioroia; minor oiheers clsewiicre; and 
almost won six Semthern states. 

8 For it delayed and-slavery organisation in the North, and 
presumably discouraged immigration, which w as a source of strengtli 
to the North rather to the South. 

“ They carried only Maryland. The popular vote in the NorUi 
was under one-seventli, in the South al>ovc three-sevenths, of the 
total vote oast 

^ Note the presidential vote. Seward's lo.ss of the Republican 
nomination was partly due to Know Nothing liostility. 

^ Its firmest hedd was in Maryland. Its rule in Baltimore (18^4- 
1 860) was marked 4»y diagracewl riots and abuses. 


national politics it really had no excuse. Race antipathies gave 
it local cohesive power in the North; varfous causes, already 
mentioned, advanced it in the South; and as a device to win 
offices it was of widespread attrailion. Its only real contribu- 
tion to government was the proof that nativism is not American- 
ism. Public opinion has never accepted its estimate of the alien 
nor of Catholic citizens. Some of its anti-Church principles, 
however — as the non-support of denominational schools — have 
been generally accepted; others — as the refusal to exclude the 
(I^otestant) Bible from public schools— have been generally 
rejected ; others — ^as tlie taxation of all Church property — remain 
disputed. 

Stse L. D. Sciscc, Political Nativism in New York State (doctoral 
thesis, Columbia University, New York, 1901); L. F. Schmeckebier, 
Know Nothing Party in Maryland (Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore, 1899) ; G. H, Haynes, “ A Know Nothing Legislature 
(Mass., 1855), in American Historical Assoc, Report, pt. x (1896); 
J. B. McMaster, With the Fathers, induding The Riotous Career of 
the ICnow Nothings ” (New York, 1896) ; H. F. Desmond, The Know 
Nothing Party (Washington, 1905). 

KNOX, HENRY (1750-1806), American general, was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, of Scottish- Irish parentage, on the 2Sth 
of July 1750. He was prominent in the colonial militia and tried 
to keep the Boston crowd and the British soldiers from the 
clash known as the Boston massacre (1770). In 1771 he opened 
the “ London Book-Store ” in Boston. He had read much of 
tactics and strategy, joined the American army at the outbreak 
of the War of Independence, and fought at Bunker Hill, planned 
the defences of the camps of the army before Boston, and brought 
from Lake George and border forts much-needed artillery. At 
Trenton he crossed the river before the main body, and in the 
attack rendered such good service that he waa made brigadier- 
general and chief of artillery in the continental army on the 
following day. He was present at Princeton ; was chiefly respon- 
sible for the mistake in attacking the ** Chew House ” at German- 
town ; ur^fed New York as the objective of the campaign of 1778 ; 
served with efficiency at Monmouth and at Yorktown; and ^tcr 
the surrender of Cornwallis was promoted major-general, and 
served as a commissioner on the exchange of prisoners. His 
services throughout the war were of great value to the American 
cause ; he was one of General Washington’s most trusted advisers, 
and he brought the artillery to a high degree of efficiency. From 
December 1783 until June 1784 he was the senior officer of the 
United States army. In April 1783 he had drafted a scheme 
of a society to be formed by the American officers and the French 
officers who had served in America during the war, and to he 
called the Cincinnati : of this society he was the first secretary- 
general (1783-1799) and ir 1805 became vice-president-general. 
In 1785-1794 Knox was secretary of war, lieing the first man to 
hold this position after the organization of the Federal govern- 
ment in 1789. lie urged ineffectually a national mililia system, 
to fjiroll all citiz(*.ns over 18 and under 60 in the “ advanc’ed 
corps, the main (orps ’’ or the reserve/’ and for this and his 
dose friendship with Washington was bitterly assailed by the 
Republicans. In 1793 he had begun to build his hou.se, Mont- 
pelier, at Thomaston, Maine, where he speculated unsuccess- 
fully in the holdings of the Eastern Land Association; and he 
lived there until his death on the 25th of October 1806, 

See F. S. Drake, Memoir of General Ilenty Knoa (Boston, 1873); 
and Noah Brooks, Henry Knox (New York, 1900), in the “ American 
Men of Energy Scries.” 

KNOX» JOHN (c. 1505-1572), Scottish reformer and historian. 
Of his early life very little is certainly known, in spite of the 
fact that his History 0] the Reformation and his private letters, 
especially the latter, are often vividly autobiographical. Even 
the year of his birth, usually given as 1505, is matter of dispute. 
Beza, in his leones, published in 1580, makes it 1515; Sir Peter 
Young (tutor to James VI. of Scotland), writing to Beza from 
Edinburgh in 1579, says 1513; 0- strong case has been made 

out for holding that the generally acc^^d <kte is due to an 
error in transcription (see Dr Hay Fleming in the Bookman, 
Sept. 1905). But Knox seems to have been reticent about his 
early life, even to his contemporaries. What is known is that he 
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was A son of William Knox, who lived in or near the town 
Haddington, that bis mother’s name was Sinclair, and that his 
forefathers on both sides had fought under the banner of the 
Bothwells. WiUiam Knox was “ simple,” not ” gentle ” — 
perhaps a prosperous East Lothian peasant. But he sent his 
son John to school (no doubt the well-known grammar school 
of Haddington), and thereafter to the university, where, like his 
contemporaty George Buchanan, he sat “ at the feet ” of John 
Major. Major was a native of Haddington, who had recently re- 
turned to Scotland from Paris with a great academical reputation. 
He retained to the last, as his History oj Greater Britain shows, 
the repugnance characteristic of the university of Paris to tlu; 
tyranny of kings and nobles; but like it, he was now akrmed by 
the revolt of Luther, and ceased to urge its ancient protest 
against the supremacy of the pope. He exchanged his “ re- 
gency ” or professorship in Glasgow University for one in tiiat of 
S^t Andrews in 1523. If if^ox’s college time was later than that 
date (os it must have been, if he was born near i5is)» it was no 
doubt spent, as Beza narrates, at St Andrew’s, and probably 
exclusively there. But in Major's last Glasgow session a 
** Joannes Knox ” (not an uncommon name, however, at that 
time in the west of Scotland) matriculated there; and if this were 
the future reformer, he may thereafter either have followed his 
master to St Andrews or returned from Glasgow straight to 
Haddington. But till twenty years aftei* that date fiis career 
has not been again traced. Then he reappears in his native 
district as a priest without a university degree (Sir John Knox) 
and a notary of the diocese of St Andrews. In 1543 he certainly 
si^ed himself ” minister of the sacked altar ” under the arch- 
bishop of St Andrews. But in 1546 he was carrying a two- 
handed sword in defence of the reformer George Wishart, on the 
day when the latter was arrested by the archbishop’s order. 
Knox would have resisted, though the arrest was by his feudal 
superior, Lord Bothwcll; but Wishart himself commanded his 
submission, with the words “ One is sufficient for a sacrifice,” 
and was handed over for trial at St Andrews. And next year 
the archbishop himself had been murdered, and Knox was 
preaching in St Andrews a fully devclofied Protestantism. 

Knox gives us no information as to how tliis startling change 
in himself was brought about. During those twenty years 
Scotland had been slowly tending to freedom in religious pro- 
fession, and to friendship with England rather than with Prance, j 
The Scottish hierarchy, by this time corrupt and even profligate, 
saw the twofold danger and met it firmly. James V., the 
“ Commons’ King ” had put himself into the hands of the 
Beatons, who in 1528 burned Patrick Hamilton. On James’s 
death there was a slight reaction, but the cardinal-archbi.shop 
took possession of the weak regent Arran, and in 1546 burned 
George Wishart. England had by this time rejected the pope’s 
supremacy. In Scotland by a recent statute it was death even 
to argue against it; and Knox after Wishart’s execution was 
fleeing from place to place, when, hearing that certain gentlemen 
of Fife had slain the cardinal and were in possession of his castle 
of St Andrews, he gladly joined himself to them. In St Andrews 
he taught John’s Gospel ” and a certain catechism— probably 
that which Wishart had got from ” Helvetia ” and translated; 
but his teaching was supposed to be private and tutorial and for 
the benefit of his friends’ ** bairns.” The men about him how- 
ever — among them Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, ” Lyon 
King ” and poet — saw his capacity for greater things, and, on 
his at first refusing ” to run where God had not c^ed him,” 
planned a solemn appeal to Knox from the pulpit to accept 
** the public office and charge of preaching.” At the close of it 
the speaker (in Knox’s own narrative) ** said to those that were 
present, * Was not this your charge to me ? And do ye not 
approve this vocation ? ’ They answered, * It was, and we 
approve it.’ Whereat the said Johnne, abashed^ bant forth 
in most abundant tears and withdrew hknaetf to Ira chamber,” 
remaining there in “ heaviness ” for days, ontB be came forth 
reeved and prepared. IQiaxk|NX>babijrnotw!rDnginic^^ 
this strange incident as tfae apn^g of his owfei pul&rbfe. The 
St An^ews invitatkm was Mraligr one to dei^ and deidti ; 
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John l^ugh, who spoke it, died a few years after in the flames 
at Smitlifield. But it was a call which many in that ardent 
dawn were read}’ to accept, and it had now at length found, or 
made, a statesman and leader of men. For what to the others 
was chiefly a promise of personal salvation became for the 
indomitable will of Knox an assurance also of victory, even in 
this world, over embattled forces of ancient wrong. It is certain 
at least that from this date he never changed and scarc^ely even 
varied his public course. And looking back upon that course 
afterwai'ds, he records with raucli complacency how his earliest 
St Andrews sermon built up a whole fabric of aggressive Protes- 
tantism upon Puritan theory, so that his startled hearers mut- 
tered, ” Others sned (snipped) the branches; this man strikes 
at tl\e root.’* 

Meantime the system attacked was safe for other thirteen 
years. In June 1547 St Andrews yielded to the French fleet, and 
the prisoners, including Knox, were thrown into the galleys on 
the Loire, to remain in irons and under the lash for at least 
nineteen months. Released at last (apparently through the 
influence of the young English king, Edward VL), Knox was 
appointed one of the licensed preachers of the new faith for 
England, and stationed in the great garrison of Berwick, and 
afterwards at Newcastle. In 1551 he seems to have been mede 
a royal chaplain; in 1552 he was certainly offered an English 
tiisliopric, which he declined ; and during most of this year he 
usod his influence, as preacher at court and in Ixmdon, to make 
the new l^nglish settlement more Protestant, 'lo him at least 
is due the Prayer-book rubric which explains t ixat, when kneeling 
at the sacrament is ordered, ” no adoration is intended or ought 
to be done.” While in Northumberland Knox had been 
betrothed to Margaret Bowes, one of the fifteen children of 
Richard Bowes, the captain of Norbam Castle. Her mother, 
Elizabeth, co-heiress of Aske,in Yorkshire, was the earliest of 
that little band of women-friends whose correspondence with 
Knox on religious matters throws an unexpected light on his 
' discriminating tenderness of heart. But now Mary Tudor 
I succeeded her brother, and Knox in March 1554 escaped into 
five years’ exile abroad, leaving Mrs. Bowes a fine treatise on 
” Affliction,” and sending back to England two editions of a 
more acrid ” Faithful Admonition ” on the crisis there. He 
first drifted to Frankfort, where the English congregation 
divided as English Protestants have always done, and the party 
opposed to Knox got rid of him at bust by a c omplaint to the 
authorities of treason against the emperor ('harles V. as well 
a.3 Philip and Mary. At Geneva he found a more congenial 
pastorate. Christopher Goodman (c. 1520-1603) and he, with 
other exiles, began there the Puritan tradition, and prepared 
the earlier English version of the Bible, ” the household book of 
the English-speaking nations ” during the great age of Elizabeth. 
Here, and aftenvards at Dieppe (where he preached in French), 
Knox kept in communication with the other Reformers, studied 
Greek and Hebrew in the interest of theology, and having 
brought his wife and her mother from England in 1555 lived 
for years a jDcaceful life. 

But even here Knox was preparing for Scotland, and facing 
the difficulties of the future, theoretical as well as practical. In 
his first year abroad he consulted Calvin and Bullinger as to the 
right of the civil “ authority ” to prescribe religion to his sub- 
jects — in particular, whether the godly should obey ‘‘ a magis- 
trate who enforces idolatry and condemns true religion,” and 
whom should they join ” in the case of a religious nobility 
resisting an idolatrous sovereign.” In August 1555 he visited 
hb native country and found the queen-mother, Mary of Lorraine, 
acting as regent in place of the real ” sovereign,” the youthful 
and ^tter-known Mary, now being brought up at the court of 
France. Scripture-reading and the new views had spread 
widely, and the regent was disposed to wink at this in the case of 
the ** rehgious nobility.” Knox was accordingly allowed to 
preadi privately for six months throughout the south of Scotland, 
and was hsten^ to with an enthusiasm which made him break 
out, ”0 sweet were the death which should follow such forty 
daytmEdinbuigbra here 1 have had three 1 ” Before leaving he 
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even addressed a ietter to the regent, urging her to favour the 
Evangel She accepted it jocularly as a '' pasquil/’ and Knox 
on his departure was condemned and burned in effigy. But he 
left behind him a “ Wholesome Counsel to Scottish heads of 
families, reminding them that within their own houses they 
were ** bishop and kings/’ and recommending the institution 
of something like the early apostolic worship in private congre- 
gations. Of the Protestant .barons Knox, though in exile, 
seems to have been henceforward the chief adviser; and before 
the end of 1557 they, under the name of the “ Lords of the Con- 
gregation/* had entered into the first of the religious ** bands 
or ** covenants ” afterwards famous in Scotland. In 1558 he 
published his “ Appellation to the nobles, estates and common- 
alty against the sentence of death recently pronounced upon him, 
and along with it a stirring appeal To his beloved brethren, 
the Commonalty of Scotland,” urging that the care of religion 
fell to them also as being “ God’s creatures, created and formed 
in His own image,’' and having a right to defend their conscience 
against persecution. About this time, indeed, there was in 
Scotland a remarkable approximation to that solution of the 
toleration difficulty which later ages have approved; for the 
regent was understood to favour the demand of the “ congrega- 
tion ” that at least the penal statutes against heretics ** be 
suspended and abrogated,” and “ that it be lawful to us to use 
ourselves in matters of religion and conscience as we must answer 
to God.” It was a consummation too ideal for that early date; 
and next year the regent, whose daughter was now queen of 
France and there mixed up with the persecuting policy of the 
Guises, forbade the reformed preaching in Scotland. A rupture 
ensued at once, and Knox appeared in Edinburgh on the 2nd of 
May 1559 ” even in the brunt of the battle.” He was promptly 
“ blown to the horn ” at the Cross there as an outlaw, but 
escaped to Dundee, and commenced public preaching in the 
chief towns of central Scotland. At Perth and at St Andrews 
his sermons were followed by the destruction of the monasteries, 
institutions disliked in that age in Scotland alike by the devout 
and the profane. But while he notes that in Perth the act was 
that of ” the rascal multitude,” he was glad to claim in St 
Andrews the support of the civic “ authority ”; and indeed the 
burghs, which were throughout Europe generally in favour of 
freedom, soon became in Scotland a main support of the Refor- 
mation, Edinburgh was .still doubtful, and the queen regent 
held the castle; but a truce between her and the lords for six 
months to the 1st of January 1560 was arranged on the footing 
that ever>^ man there may have freedom to use his own con- 
science to the day foresaid ” — ^a freedom interpreted to let Knox 
and his brethren preach publicly and incessantly. 

Scotland, like its capital, was divided. Both parties lapsed 
from the freedom-of-conscience solution to which each when 
uasuccessful appealed; both betook themselves to arms; and 
the immediate future of the little kingdom was to be decided by 
its external alliances. Knox now took a leading part in the 
great transaction by which the friendship of France was ex- 
changed for that of England. He had one serious difficulty. 
Before Elizabeth’s accession to the English crown, and after 
the queen-mother in Scotland had disappointed his hopes, he 
had published a treatise against w'hat he called ” The Monstrous 
Regiment (regimen or government) of Women ” ; though the 
despotism of that despotic age was scarcely appreciably worse 
when it happened to be in female hands. Elizabeth never for- 
gave him; but Cecil corresponded with the Scottish lords, and 
their answer in July 1559, in Knox’s handwriting, assures 
England not only of their own constancy, but of ” a charge and 
commandment to our posterity, that the amity and league 
between you and us, contracted and begun in Christ Jesus, may 
by them be kept inviolated for ever.” The league was promised 
by England; but the army of France was first in the field, and 
towards the end of the year drove the forces of the ” congrega- 
gation ” from Leith into Edinburgh, and then out of it in a 
midnight rout to Stirling—” that dark and dolorous night,” as 
Knox long afterwards said, ” wherein all ye, my lords, with 
shame and fear left this town,” and from which only a memorable 
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sermon by their great preacher roused the despairing multitude 
into new hope. Their leaders renounced allegiance to the regent ; 
she ended her not unkindly, but as Knox calls it ” unhappy,” 
life in the castle of Edinburgh ; the English troops, after the usual 
Elizabethan delays and evasions, joined their Scots allies; and 
the French embarked from Leith. On the 6th of July 1560 a 
treaty was at last made, nominally between Elizabeth and 
the queen of France and Scotland; while Cecil instructed his mi.s- 
tress’s plenipotentiaries to agree ” that the government of Scot- 
land be granted to the nation of the land.” The revolution was in 
the meantime complete; and Knox, who takes credit for having 
done much to end the enmity with England which was so long 
thought necessary for Scotland’s independence, was strangely 
enough destined, beyond all other men, to leave the stamp of a 
more inward independence upon his country and its history. 

At the first meeting of the Estates, in August 1560, the Protes- 
tants were invited present a confession of their faith. Knox 
and three others drafted it, and were present when it was 
offered and read to the parliament. The statute-book says it 
was “ by the estates of Scotland ratified and approved, as 
wholesome and sound doctrine grounded upon the infallible 
truth of God’s word.” The Scots confession, though of course 
drawn up independently, is in substantial accord with the others 
then springing up in the countries of the Reformation, but is 
Calvinist rather than Lutheran. It remained for two centuries 
the authorized Scottish creed, though in the first instance the 
faith of only a fragment of the people. Yet its approval became 
the basis for three acts passed a week later; the first of which, 
abolishing the pope’s authority and jurisdiction in Scotland, may 
perhaps have been consistent with toleration, as the second, 
rescinding old statutes which had established and enforced that 
and other catholic tenets, undoubtedly was. But the third, 
inflicting heavy penalties, with death on a third conviction, on 
those who should celebrate mass or even be present at it, showed 
that the reformer and his friends had crossed the line, and that 
their position could no longer be described as, in Knox’s words, 
” requiring nothing but the liberty of conscience, and our reli- 
gion and fact to be tried by the word of God.” He was prepared 
indeed to fall back upon that, in the event of the Estates at any 
time refusing sanction to either church or creed, as their sove- 
reign in Paris promptly refused it. But the parliament of 1 560 
gave no express sanction to the Reformed Church, and Knox did 
not wait until it should do so. Already ” in our towns and places 
reformed,” as the Confession puts it, there were local or “ par- 
ticular kirks,” and these grew and spread and were provincially 
united, till, in the last month of this memorable year, the first 
(General Assembly of their representatives met, and became the 
” universal kirk,” or ” the whole church convened.” It had 
before it the plan for church government and maintenance, 
drafted in August at the same time with the Confession, under 
the name of The Booh oj Discipline, and by the same framers. 
Knox was even more clearly in this case the chief author, and he 
had by this time come to desire a much more rigid Presbyterian- 
ism than he had sketched in his ” Wholesome Counsel ” of 1555. 
In planning it he seems to have used his acquaintance with the 
” Ordonnances ” of the Genevan Church under Calvin, and with 
the ” Forma ” of the German Church in I-ondon under John 
Laski (or A. Lasco). Starting with ” truth ” contained in 
Scripture as the church’s foundation, and the Word and Sacra- 
ments as means of building it up, it provides ministers and elders 
to be elected by the congregations, with a subordinate class of 
” readers,** and by their means sermons and prayers each 
” Sunday ” in every parish. In large towns these were to be 
also on other days, with a weekly meeting for conference or 
” prophesying.” The ” plantation ” of new churches is to go on 
everywhere under the guidance of higher church officers called 
superintendents. All are to help their brethren, ” for no man may 
be permitted to live as best pleaseth him within the Church of 
God.” And above all things the young and the ignorant are to be 
instructed, the former by a regular gradation or ladder of parish 
or elementary schools, secondary schools and universities. 
Even the poor were to be fed by the Church’s hands ; and behind 
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its moral influence, and a discipline over both poor and rich, was 
to be not only the coercive authority of the civil power but its 
money, Knox had from the first proclaimed that ** the teinds 
(tithes of yearly fruits) by God’s law do not appertain of necessity 
to the kirkmen.” And this book now demands that out of 
them ** must not only the ministers be sustained, but also the 
poor and schools.” But Knox broadens his plan so as to claim 
also the property which had been really gifted to the Church by 
princes and nobles — ^given by them indeed, as he held, without 
any moral right and to the injury of the people, yet so as to 
be Church patrimony. From all such property, whether land 
or the sheaves and fruits of land, and also from the personal 
property of burghers in the towns, Knox now held that the 
state should authorize the kirk to claim the salaries of the minis- 
ters, and the salaries of teachers in the schools and universities, 
but above all, the relief of the poor— not only of the absolutely 

indigent ” but of your poor brethren, the labourers and 
handworkers of the ground.” For the danger now was that 
some gentlemen were already cruel in exactions of their tenants, 
“requiring of them whatever before they paid to the Church, 
so that the papistical tyranny shall only be changed into the 
tyranny of the lords or of the laird.” The danger foreseen alike 
to the new Church, and to the commonalty and poor, began to be 
fulfilled a month later, when the lords, some of whom had already 
acquired, as others were about to acquire, much of the Church 
property, declined to make any of it over for Knox’s magnificent 
scheme. It was, they said, “ a devout imagination.” Seven 
years afterwards, however, when the contest with the Crown was 
ended, the kirk was expressly acknowledged as the only Church 
in Scotland, and jurisdiction given it over all who should attempt 
to be outsiders ; while the preaching of the Evangel and the plant- 
ing of congregations went on in all the accessible parts of Scot- 
land, Gradually too stipends for most Scottish parishes were 
assi^ed to the ministers out of the yearly teinds \ and the Church 
received — what it retained even down to recent times — the ad- 
ministration both of the public schools and of the Poor Law of 
Scotland. But the victorious rush of 1560 was already some- 
what stayed, and the very next year raised the question whether 
the transfer of intolerance to the side of the new faith was as 
wise as it had at first seemed to be successful. 

Mary Queen of Scots had been for a short time also queen of 
France, and in 1561 returned to her native land, a young widow 
on whom the eyes of Europe were fixed, Knox’s objections to 
the “ regiment of women ” were theoretical, and in the present 
case he hoped at first for the best, favouring rather his queen’s 
marriage with the heir of the house of Hamilton. Mary had 
put herself into the hands of her half-brother. Lord James 
Stuart afterwards earl of Moray, the only man who could perhaps 
have pulled her through. A proclamation now continued the 
“ state of religion ” begun the previous year; but mass was 
celebrated in the queen’s household, and Lord James himself 
defended it with his sword again.st Protestant intrusion. Knox 
publicly protested; and Moray, who probably understood and 
liked both parties, brought the preacher to the presence of his 
(jueen. There is nothing revealed to us by “ the broad clear 
light of that wonderful book,”^ The History of the Reformation 
in Scotlandf more remarkable than the four Dialogues or inter- 
views, which, though recorded only by Knox, bear the strongest 
stamp of truth, and do almost more justice to his opponent than 
to himself, Mary took the aggressive and very soon raised the 
real question. “ Ye have taught the people to receive another 
religion than their princes can allow; and how can that doctrine 
be of God, seeing that God commands subjects to obey their 
princes ? ” The point was made keener by the fact that 
Knox’s own Confession of Faith (like all those of that age, in 
which an unbalanced monarchical power culminated) had held 
kings to be appointed “ for maintenance of the true religion,” 
and suppression of the false; and the reformer now fell back on 

Mohn Hili Burton (Hist, of Scotland ^ iii. 339). Mr Burton's view 
(di£tering from that of Professor Hume Brown) was that the dialogues 
— ^the earlier of them at least — must have been spoken in the French 
tongue, in which Knox had recently preached for a year. 
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his more fundamental principle, that “ right religion took 
neither original nor authority from worldly princes, but from 
the Eternal God alone.” All through this dialogue too, as in 
another at Lochleven two years afterwards, Knox was driven 
to axioms, not of religion but of constitutionalism, which 
Buchanan and he may have learned from their teacher Major, 
but which were not to be accepted till a later age. “ ‘ Think ye,’ 
quoth she, ‘ that subjects, having power, may resist their 
princes ? ’ * If their princes exceed their bounds, Madam, they 
niay be resisted and even deposed,' ” Knox replied. But these 
dialectics, creditable to both parties, had little effect upon the 
general situation. Knox had gone too far in intolerance, and 
Moray and Maitland of Lethington gradually withdrew their 
support. The court and parliament, guided by them, declined to 
press the queen or to pass the Book of Discipline ; and meantime 
the negotiations as to the queen’s marriage with a Spanish, a 
French or an Austrian prince revealed the real difficulty and peril 
of the situation. Her marriage to a great Catholic prince would 
be ruinous to Scotland, probably also to England, and perhaps 
to all Protestantism. Knox had already by letter formally 
broken with the earl of Moray, “ committing you to your own 
wit, and to the conducting of those who better please you ” ; 
and now;, in one of his greatest sermons before the assembled 
lords, he drove at the heart of the situation — the risk of a C’atho- 
lic marriage. The queen sent for him for the last time and burst 
into passionate tears as she asked, “ What have you to do with 
my marriage ? Or what arc you within this commonwealth ? ” 
“ A subject born within the same,” was the answer of the son 
of the East Lothian peasant; and the Scottish nobility, while 
thinking him overbold, refused to find him guilty of any crime, 
even when, later on, he had “ convocated the lieges ” to Edin- 
burgh to meet a Crown prosecution, In 1564 a change came. 
Mary had wearied of her guiding statesmen, Moray and the 
more pliant Maitland; the Italian secretary David Rizzio, 
through whom she had corresponded with the pope, now more 
and more usurped their place ; and a weak fancy for her handsome 
cousin, Henry Darnley, brought about a sudden marriage in 156^ 
and swept the opposing Protestant lords into exile. Darnley, 
though a Catholic, thought it well to go to Knox’s preaching; but 
was so unfortunate as to hear a ver)' long sermon, with allusions 
not only to “ babes and women ” as rulers, but to Ahab who did 
not control his strong-minded wife. Mary and the lords still 
in her council ordered Knox not to preach while she was in 
Edinburgh, and he was absent or silent during the weeks in 
which the queen’s growing distaste for her husband, and advance- 
ment of Rizzio over the nobility remaining in Edinburgh, 
brought about the conspiracy by Darnley, Morton and Ruthven, 
Knox does not seem to have known beforehand of Rizzio’s 
“ slaughter,” which had been intended to be a semi-judicial act; 
but soon after it he records that “ that vile knave Davie was 
justly punished, for abusing of the commonwealth, and for other 
villainy which we list not to express.” The immediate effect how- 
ever of what Knox thus approved was to bring his cause to its 
lowest ebb, and on the very day when Mary rode from Holy- 
rood to her army, he sat down and penned the prayer, “ Lord 
Jesus, put an end to this my miserable life, for justice and truth 
are not to be found among the sons of men ! ” He added a 
short autobiographic fragment, whose mingled self-abasement 
and exultation are not unworthy of its striking title — “ John 
Knox, with deliberate mind, to his God.” During the rest of 
the year he was hidden in Ayrshire or elsewhere, and throughout 
1566 he was forbidden to preach when the court was in Edin- 
burgh, But he was influential at the December Assembly in 
the capital where a greater tragedy was now preparing, for 
Mary’s infatuation for Bothwell was visible to all. At the Assem- 
bly’s request, however, Knox undertook a long visit to England, 
where his two sons by his first wife were being educated, and were 
afterwards to be Fellows of St John’s, Cambridge, the younger 
becoming a parish clergyman. It was thus during the reformer’s 
absence that the murder of Darnley, the abduction and sub- 
sequent marriage of Mary, the flight of Bothwell, and the im- 
prisonment in Lochleven of the queen, unrolled themselves 
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before the eyes of Scotland. Knox returned in time to guide 
the Assembly whicli sat on the a5th of June 1567 in deaiing 
with this unparalleled crisis, and to wind up the revolution 
by preaching at Stirling on the 9th of July 1567, after Mary’s 
abdication, at the coronation of the infant king. 

His main work was now really done; for the parliament of 
1567 made Moray regent, and Knox was only too glad to have 
his old fiiend back in power, though they seem to have differed 
on the question whether the queen should be allowed to pass 
into retirement without trial for her husband’s death, as they 
had differed all along on the question of tolerating her private 
religion. Knox s victory had not come too early, for his physical 
strength soon began to fail. But Mary’s escape in 1568 resulted 
only Tn her defeat at Langside, and in a long imprisonment and 
death in England. In Scotland the regent’s assassination in 
1570 opened a miserable civil war, but it made no permanent 
ch^ge. The massacre of St Bartholomew rather united 
English and Scottish Protestantism; and Knox in St Giles’ 
pulpit, challenging the French ambassador to report his words, 
denounced God’s vengeance on the crowned murderer and his 
posterity. When open war broke out between Edinburgh 
Castle, held by Mary’s friends, and the town, held for her son, 
both parties agreed that the reformer, who had already had a 
stroke of paralysis, should remove to St Andrews. While there 
he wrote his will, and published his last book, in the preface to 
which he says, “ 1 heartily take my good-night of the faithful 
of both realms . . . for as the world is weary of me, so am T of 
it.” And when he now merely signs liis name, it is ” John 
Knox, with my dead hand and glad heart.” In the autumn of 
1572 he returned to Edinburgh to die, probably in the picturesque 
house in the throat of the Bow,” which for generations has 
been called by Ws name. With him were his wife and three 
young daughters; for though he had lost Margaret Bowes at the 
close of his year of triumph 1 5^, he had four years after married 
Margaret Stewart, a daughter of his friend Lord Ochiltree. 
She was a bride of only seventeen and was related to the royal 
house; yet, as his Catholic biographer put it, ** by sorc^^ry and 
witchcraft he did so allure that poor gentlewoman that she could 
not live without him.” But lords, ladies and burghers also 
crowded around his bed, and his colleague and his servant 
have severally transmitted to us the words in which his weakness 
daily strove with pain, rising cm the day before his death into a 
solemn exultation — yet, characteristically, not so much on his 
own account as for ‘‘ the troubled Church of God.” He died on 
the 24th of November 1572, and at his funeral in St Giles’ 
Churchyard the new Regent Morton, speaking under the hostile 
guns of the castle, expressed tlie first surprise of those around as 
they looked back on Uiat stormy life, that one who had ” neither 
flattered nor feared any flesh ” had now “ ended his days in 
peace and honour.” Knox himself had a short time before put 
in writing a larger claim for the historic future, What I have 
been to my country, though this unthankful age will not know, 
yet the ages to come will be compelled to bear witness to the 
truth.” 

Knox was a rather small man, with a well-^knit body ; he had a 
powerful face, with dark blue eyes under a ridge of eyebrow, 
high cheek-bones, and a long black beard which latterly turned 
grey. This description, taken from a letter in 1579 by his 
junior contemporary Sir Peter Young, is very like Beza’s fine 
engraving of mm in the leones— dm engraving probably founded 
on a portrait which was to be sent by Young to Beza along with 
the letter. The portrait, which was unfortunately adopted by 
Carlyle, has neither pedigree nor probability. After his two 
years in the French galleys, if not before, Knox suffered perma- 
nently from gravel and dyspepsia, and he confesses that his 
nature ** was for the most part oppressed with melancholy.” 
Yet he was always a hard worker; as sole minister of Edinburgh 
studying for two sermons on Sunday and three during the w^eek, 
besi^ having innumerable cares of churches at home and abroad. 
He was undoubtedly sincere in his religious faith, and most dis*- 
interested in his devotion to it and to the good of bis countiymen. 
But like too many of them, he was self-conscious, self-rwill^ and 
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dogmatic; and bis transformation in middle life, while it im- 
mensely enriched his sympathies as wdl as his energies, left him 
unable to put himself in the place of those who retained the views 
which he had himself held. All his training too, university, 
priestly and in foreign parts, tended to make him logical over- 
much. But this was mitigated by a strong sense of humour 
(not always sarcastic, though sometimes savagely so), and by 
tenderness, best seen in his eipistolary friendships with women; 
and it was quite overborne by an instinct and passion for great 
practical affairs. Hence it waa that Knox as a statesmen so 
often struck successfully at the oenitre of the complex motives 
of his time, leaving it to later critics to reconcile bis theories of 
action. But hence too he more than once took doubtful short- 
outa to some of his most important ends; giving the ministry 
within the new Church more power over laymen than Protestant 
principles would suggest, and binding the masses outside who 
were not members of it, equally with their countrymen who were, 
to join in its worship, submit to its jurisdictian, and contribute 
to Its support. And hence also his rstyle (which contemporaries 
called anghciKed and modem), though it occasionally rises into 
liturgicml beauty, and often flashes into vivid historical por- 
traiture, is generally kept close to the harsh necessities of the 
few years in which he had to work for the future. That work 
was indeed chiefly done by the living voice; and in speaking, 
this “ one man,” as Elizabeth’s very critical ambassador wrote 
from Edinburgh, was “ able in one hour to put more life in us 
tiian five hundred trumpets continually blustering in our ears.” 
But even his eloquence was constraining and (^instructive— 
personal call for immediate and universal co-operation; and that 
personal influence survives to this day in the institutions of liis 
people, and perhaps still more in their character. His country- 
men indeed have always believed that to Knox more than to any 
other man Scotland owes her political and religious individuality. 
And since his 19th centur)^ biography by Dr Thomas McCrie, 
or at least since his recognition in the following generation by 
Thomas Carlyle, the same view has taken its place in literature. 

BiBiJOGUArHY. — Knox's l)Ooks, pamphlets, public documents 
and letters are collected into the great edition in six volumes of 
Knox's Works, by David Laing (Edinburgh, 184O-1864), v/ith 
introductions, appendices and notes. Of his txioks tlie chief are 
the following : i, — The History of the Reformation in Scotland, 
incorporating the Confession and the Book of Discipline, Begun 
by Knpx as a party manifesto in 1560, it was continued and revised 
bv himself in 1566 as so to form four books, with a fifth book appar- 
ently written after his death from materials left l)y him. It was 
artly printed in London in 1586 by Vautroilier, hut was suppressed 
y aumority and published by David Buchanan, with a Lifet in 
1664. 2. — bn Pveaestination : an Answer to an Anabaptist (London, 

1 501 ) . 3 . — On Prayer ( 1 554) . 4.— Ow AffUetion { 1 556) , 5 , — Epistles, 
and Admonition, both to English Brethren in 1554.- 6. — The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Women 
(1558). j,-r-An Answer to a Scottish Jesuit (157?,). 

Knox's life is more or less touched upon by all the Scottish 
histories and Church histones which include his p«^od, as well as 
in the mass of literature as to Queen Mary. Dr Laing's edition of 
the Works contains im{x>rtani biographical material. But among 
the many express biographies two especially should be consulted — 
those bv Thomas McCrie (Edinburgh, 1811; revised and enlarged in 
1813, the later editions containing valuable notes by the author); 
and bv P. Hume Brown (Edinburgh, 1895). John Knox and the 
Reformation, by Andrew Lang (London, 1905), is not so much a 
biography as a collection of materials, bearing upon many parts of 
the life, but nearly all on the unfavourable side. (A. T. I.) 

KNOX, PHILANDER CHASE (1853- ), American lawyer 

and political leader, was bom in Brown.svillc, Pennsylvania, 
on tlie 4th of May 1853. He graduated from Mount Union 
College (Ohio) in 1872, and was admitted to the Pennsylvania bar 
in 1875. He settled in Pittsburg, where he continued in private 
practice, with the exception of two years’ service (1876-^1877) 
as assistant United States district attorney, acquiring a large 
practice as a corporation lawyer. In April 1901 he became 
attorney-general of the United States in the cabinet of President 
McKinley, and retained this position after the accession of 
President Roosevelt until June 1904, when he was appointed 
by Governor Pennypackcr of Pennsylvania to fill the unexpired 
term of Matthew S. Quay in the United States Senate; in 1905 he 
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T/as re-elected to the Senate for the full term. In March 1909 
he became secretary of state in the cabinet of President Taft. 

KtfOXVlLLE, a city and the county-seat of Knox county, 
Tennessee, U.S.A., in the E. part of the state, 160 m. E. of 
Nashville, and about 190 m. S.E. of Louisville, Kentuclpr, on the 
^nt bank of the Tennessee river, 4 m. below the point where 
it is formed by the junction of the French Broad and Holston 
rivers. Pop. (1880), 9693; (1890), 22,535; (1900), of 

whom 7359 were negroes and 895 were foreijgn-born; (estimated, 
1906), 36,051. It is served by the main line and by branches 
of the Louisville & Nashville and the Southern railways, by the 
Knoxville & Bristol railway (Morristown to Knoxville, 58 m.), 
by the short Knoxville & Augusta railroad (KnoxviUe to 
Walland, 26 m.), and by passenger and freight steamboat lines 
on the Teimessee river, which is here navigable for the greater 
part of the year. A steel and concrete street-car bridge crosses 
the Tennessee at Knoxville. Knoxville is picturesquely situated 
at an elevation of from 850 to 1000 ft. in the valley between the 
Smoky Mountains and the Cuml^rland Mountains, and is one 
of the healthiest cities in the United States. There are several 
beautiful parks, of which Chilhowie and Fountain City are tlie 
largest, and among the public buildings arc a city hall. Federal 
building, court-house, the Knoxville general hospital, the 
Lincoln memorial hospital, the Margaret M<<'lung industrial 
home, a Young Men^s Christian Association building and the 
Lawson-McGhee public library. A monument to John Sevier 
stands on the site of the blockhouse first built there, Knox- 
ville is the seat of Knoxville Collejje (United Presbyterian, 1875) 
for negroes. East Tennessee institute, a secondary school for 
girk, the Baker-Himel .school for boys, Tennessee Medical 
College (1889), two commercial schools and the university of 
Tennessee. ITie last, a state co-educational institution, was 
chartered as Blount College in 1794 and as East Tennessee 
College in 1807, but not opened until 1820 — the present name was 
adopted in 1879. It had in 1907-1908 106 instructors, 755 
students (536 in academic departments), and a library of 25,000 
volumes. With the university is comlined the state college 
of agriculture and engineering; and a large summer school for 
teachers is maintained. At Knoxville are the Eastern State 
insane asylum, state asylums for the deaf and dumb (for both 
white and negro), and a national cemeteiy in which more than 
3200 soldiers are buried. Knoxville is an important commercial 
and industrial centre and does a large jobbing business. It is 
near hardwood forests and is an important market for hardwood 
mantels. Coal-mines in the vicinity produce more tlmn 2,000,000 
tons annually, and neighbouring quarrios furnish the famous 
Tennessee marble, which is largely exported. Excellent building 
and pottery days are found near Knoxville. Among the city’s 
industrial establishments are flour and grist mills, cotton and 
woollen mills, furniture, desk, office supplies and sash, door, and 
blind factories, meat-packing establishments, clothing factories, 
iron, steel and boiler works, foundries and machine .shops, stove 
works and brick and cement works. The value of the factory 
product increased from $6,201,840 in 1900 to $12,432,880 
in 1905, or 100-5 %, in 1905 the value of the flour and grist 
mill products alone being $2,048,509. Just ouUide the city the 
Southern railway maintains large car and repair shops. Knox- 
v 21 e was settled in 1786 by James White (1737-1^15), a North 
Carolina pioneer, and was first known as “White’s Fort it 
was laid out as a town in 1791, iind named in honour of General 
Henry Knox, then secretary of war in Washington’s cabinet. 
In the Knoxville Gazette^ the first newspaper in Tennessee 
(the early issue, printed at Rogersville) began publication. From 
1792 to 1796 Knoxville was the capital of the “ Territory South 
of the Ohio,” and until 1811 and again in 1817 it was the capital 
of the state. In 1796 the convention which framed the constitu- 
tion of the new state of Tennessee met here, and here later in 
the same year the first state legislature was convened. Knox- 
ville was chartered as a city in 1815. Tn its early years it was 
several times attacked by the Indians, but was never capered. 
During the tKere was considerable Union sentim^t 

in East Tennessee, and in the summer of 1863 the Federal 
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authorities determined to take possession of Knoxville as well as 
Chattanooga and to interrupt railway communicationsS between 
the Confederates of the East and W’est tlirough this region. 
As the Confederates had erected only slight defences for the pro- 
tection of tlie city, Burnside, with about 13,000 men, easily 
gained possession on the 2nd of September 1863. Fortifications 
were immediately begun for its defence, and on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, Bragg, thinking his position at Chattanooga impregnable 
against Grant, Sherman, Thomas and Hooker, dcspatclied a force 
of 20,000 men under Longstrect to i*ngage Burnside, hongstrect 
arrived in the vicinity on the lOth of November, and on the 
following day began a siege, which was continued with numerous 
assaults until the 2Sth, when a desperate but unsuccessful attack 
was made on Fort Sanders, and upon the approach of a relief 
force under Sherman, Longstreet withdrew on the night of the 
4th of December. The Confederate losses during the siege were 
182 killed, 768 wounded and 192 captured or missing; the Union 
losses were 92 killed, 394 wounded and 207 captured or missing. 
West Knoxville (incorporated in 1888) and North Kjnoxville 
(incorporated in 1889) were annexed to Knoxville in 1898, 

See the sketch by Joshua W. Caldwell in Historic Towns of tJut 
Southern States^ edited by L. P. Powell (New York, 1900); and 
W. Rule, G. F. Mcllcn and J. Wooldridge, Standard History of 
Knoxville (Chicago, ii)oo). 

KNUCKLE (apparently the diminutive of a word for “ bone,” 
found in Ger. Knochen), the joint of a finger, which, when the 
luind is shut, is brought into prominence, la mtxJmniail use 
the word is applied to the round projecting part of a hinge 
through which the pin is run, and in ship-building to an acute 
angle on M)me of the timbers, A “ knuckle-duster,” said to ha ve 
originally come from the criminal slang of the United States, 
is a brass or metal instrument fitting on to the hand aiToss the 
knuckles, with projecting studs, and used for inflicting a bnital 
blow. 

KNUCKLEBONES (HircKT.EBONES, Dms, Jackstones, Chuck- 
STONKS, Fivk-stones), u game of very ancient origin, played 
with five small objects, originally the Imucklcbones of a sheep, 
which are thrown up and cai^ht in various ways. Modern 
“ knucklebones ” consist of six points, or knobs, proceeding 
from a common base, and are usually of metal. The winner is he 
who fir.st completes successfully a prescribed series of throw's, 
which, while of the same general character, differ widely in detail. 
I’he simplest consists in tossing up one stone, the jack, and 
picking up one or more from the table while it is in the air; 
and so on until all five stones have been picked up. Another 
consists in tossing up first one stone, then two, then three and 
so on, and catching them on the back of the hand. Different 
throws have received distinctive names, such as “ riding the 
elephant,” “ peas in the pod,” and “ horses in the stable.” 

The origin of knucklebones is closely connected with that of 
dice, of wiiich it is probably a primitive form, and is doubtless 
Asiatic. Sopliocles, in a fragment, ascribed the invention of 
draughts and knucklebones {asirala^oi) to Palamedes, who 
taught them to his Greek countrymen diirir^ the Trojan War. 
Both the Iliad and the Odyssey contain allusions to games simi- 
lar in character to knucklebones, and the Paiamodes tradition, as 
flattering to the national pride, was generally accepted through- 
out Greece, as is indicated by numerous literary and plastic 
evidences. Thus Pausanias {Corinth xx.) mentions a temple 
of Fortune in which Palamedes made an offering of his newly 
invented game. According to a still more ancient tradition, 
Zeus, pcrceiviug that Ganymede longed for his playmates upon 
Mount Ida, gave him Eros for a companion and jgoldeq dibs 
with which to pky, and even coodesr.ended sometimes to join 
in the game (A^lionius). It is significant, however, that both 
Herodotus and Plato ascribe to the game a foreign origin. 
Plato (PAaedrw5)'names the Egyptian god Theuth as its inventor, 
wldle Herodotus relates that the Lydians, during a period of 
famine in the days of King Atys, originated this game and indeed 
almost all other games except chess. There were two methods of 
p%ing in ancient times. The first, and probably the pcimitiye 
method, consisted sn tossing up and catching the bones on the 
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back of the hand, very much as the game is played to-day. In 
the Museum of Naples may be seen a painting excavated at 
Pompeii, which represents the goddesses l^tona, Niobe, Phoebe, 
Aglaia and Hileaera, the last two being engaged in playing 
at Knucklebones (see Greek Art, fig. 42). According to an 
epigram of Asclepiodotus, astragals were given as prizes to school- 
children, and we are reminded of Plutarch’s anecdote of the 
youthful Alcibiades, who, when a teamster threatened to drive 
over some of his knucklebones that had fallen into the wagon- 
ruts, boldly threw himself in front of the advancing team. This 
simple form of the game was generally played only by women 
and children, and was called pentalitha or five-stones. There were 
several varieties of it besides the usual toss and catch, one being 
called ifopUf or hole-game, the object having been to toss the 
bones into a hole in the earth. Another was the simple and 
primitive game of “ odd or even.” 

The second, probably derivative, form of the game was one of 
pure chance, the stones being thrown upon a table, either with 
the hand or from a cup, and the values of the sides upon which 
they fell counted. In this game the shape of the pastern-bones 
used for astralagoi, as well as lor the tali of the Romans, with 
whom knucklebones was also popular, determined the manner 
of counting. The pastem-bone of a sheep, goat or calf has, be- 
sides two rounded ends upon which it cannot stand, two broad 
and two narrow sides, one of each pair being concave and one 
convex, The convex narrow side, called chios or the dog ” 
counted i; the convex broad side 3; the concave broad side 4; 
and the concave narrow side 6, Four astragals were used and 
35 different scores were possible at a single throw, many receiving 
distinctive names such as Aphrodite, Midas, Solon, Alexander, 
and, among the Romans, Venus, King, Vulture, &c. The 
highest throw in Greece, counting 40, was the Euripides, and 
was probably a combination throw, since more than four sixes 
could not be thrown at one time. The lowest throw, both in 
Greece and Rome, was the Dog. 

See CasseWs Book of Sports and Pastimes (London, 1896); Games 
and Songs of American Children^ by W. W. Newell U893); and The 
Young Folk^s Cyclopaedia of Games and Sports (New York, 1899), for 
the modern children's game. For the history see Les Jem des 
Anciens, by L. Becq de Fouqui^res (Paris, 1869); Das Knochelspiel 
der Alien, by Bolle (Wismar, 1886); Die Spiele der Griechen und 
RdmeVf by W, Richter (Leipzig, 1887). 

KNUTSFORD, a market town in the Knutsford parliamentary’ 
division of Cheshire, England; on the London & North Western 
and Great Central railways, 24 m, E.N.E. of Chester, on the 
Cheshire Lines and London & North-Western railway. Pop. 
of urban district (1901), 5172. It is pleasantly situated on an 
elevated ridge, with the fine domains of Tatton Park and Tabley 
respectively north and west of it. The meres in these domains 
are especially picturesque. Knutsford is noted in modern times 
as the scene of Mrs Gaskell’s novel Cranford. Among several 
ancient houses the most interesting are a cottage with the date 
1411 carved on its woodwork, and the Rose and Crown tavern, 
dated 1641 . A number of curious old customs linger in the town, 
such as the practice of working designs in coloured sand, when 
a wedding takes place, before the bride’s house. In what 
is probably the oldest Unitarian graveyard in the kingdom 
Mrs Gaskell lies buried; and in a churchyard a mile from the 
towm stood the ancient church, which, though partially rebuilt in 
the time of Henry VIII., fell into ruin in 1741. The church of 
St John, built in 1744, and enlarged in 1879, supplemented, 
in 1880, by St Cross Church, in Perpendicular style. The town 
has a grammar school, founded before the reign of Henry VIII., 
but reorganized in 1885. Lord Egerton built the Egerton 
schools in 1893. "The industries comprise cotton, worsted and 
leather manufactures; but Knutsford is mainly a residential 
town, as many Manchester merchants have settled here, 
attracted by the fine climate and surroundings. Knutsford was 
the birthplace of Sir Henry Holland, Physician Extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria (1788-1873); and his son, the second Sir Henry, 
who was secretary of state for the colonies (1887-1892), was 
raised to the peerage in 1888 with the title of Baron Knutsford. 


The name Knutsford {Cunetesfard, Knotesford) is said to signify 
Cnut’s ford, but there is no evidence of a settlement here previous 
to Domesday, In 1086 Erthebrand held Knutsford immediately 
of William FitzNigel, baron of Halton, who was himself a mesne 
lord of Htigh Lupus earl of Chester. In 1292 William de Tabley, 
lord of both Over and Nether Knutsford, granted free burgage 
to his burgesses in both Knutsfords. This charter is the only 
one which gives Knutsford a claim to the title of borough. It 
provided that the burgesses might elect a bailiff from amongst 
themselves every year. The office however carried little real 
power with it, and soon lapsed. In the same year as the charter 
to Knutsford the king granted to William de Tabley a market 
every Saturday at Nether Knutsford, and a three days’ fair at 
the Feast of St Peter and St Paul. When this charter was con- 
firmed by Edward III. another market (Friday) and another 
three days’ fair (Feast of St Simon and St Jude) were added. 
The Friday market was certainly dropped by 1592, if it was ever 
held. May-day revels are still kept up here and attract large 
crowds from the neighbourhood. A silk mill was erected here 
in 1770, and there was also an attempt to foster the cotton trade, 
but the lack of means of communication made the undertaking 
impossible. 

See Henry Green, History of Knutsford (1859). 

KOALA {Phascolarcius cinereus), a stoutly built marsupial, of 
the family Phascolmyidae, which also contains the wombats. 
This animal, which inhabits the south-eastern parts of the Aus- 
tralian continent, is about 2 ft. in length, and of an ash-grey 
colour, an excellent climber, residing generally in lofty eucalyp- 
tus trees, the buds and tender shoots of which form its principal 
food, though occasionally it descends to the ground in the night 
in search of roots. From its shape the koala is called by the 
colonists the “native bear”; the term “native sloth” being 
also applied to it, from its arboreal habits and slow deliberate 
movements. The flesh is highly prized by the natives, and is 
palatable to Europeans. The skins are largel}>^ imported into 
England, for the manufacture of articles in which a cheap and 
durable fur is required, 

KOBDO, a town of the Chinese Empire, in north-west 
Mongolia, at the northern foot of the Mongolian Altai, on the 
right bank of the Buyantu River, 13 m. from its entrance into 
Lake Khara-usu ; 500 m. E. S.E. of Biysk (Russian), and 470 m, 
W. of Ulyasutai. It is situated amidst a dreary plain, and con- 
sists of a fortress, the residence of the governor of the Kobdo 
district, and a small trading town, chiefly peopled by Chinese 
and a few Mongols. It is, however, an important centre for 
trade between the cattle-breeding nomads and Peking. It was 
founded by the Chinese in 1731, and pillaged by the Mussulmans 
in 1872. The district of Kobdo occupies the north-western 
corner of Mongolia, and is peopled chiefly by Mongols, and also 
by Kirghiz and a few Soyotes, Uryankhes and Khotons. It i.s 
governed by a Chinese commissioner, who has under him a 
special Mongol functionary (Mongol, dzurgan). The chief monas- 
tery is at Ulangom. Considerable numbers of sheep (about 
1,000,000), sheepskins, sheep and camel wool are exported to 
China, while Chinese cottons, brick tea and various small goods 
are imported. Leather, velveteen, cotton, iron and copper goods, 
boxes, &c., are imported from Russia in exchange for cattle, furs 
and wool. The absence of a cart road to Biysk hinders the 
development of this trade. 

KOBELL, WOLFGANG XAVER FRANZ, Baron von (1803- 
1882), German mineralogist, was born at Munich on the 19th of 
July 1803. He studied chemistry and mineralogy at Landstrut 
(1820-1823), and in 1826 became professor of mineralogy in the 
university of Munich. He introduced some new methods of 
mineral analyses, and in 1855 invented the stauroscope for the 
study of the optical properties of crystals. He contributed 
numerous pwers to scientific journals, and described many new 
minerals. Bte died at Munich on the nth of November 1882. 

Publications. — CharakterisHk der Mineralien (2 vols., 1830-1831) ; 
Tafeln zur Bestimmung der Mineralien, Ac. (1833: and later editions, 
ed. 12, by K. Oebbeke, 1884); GrundzUge der Mineralogie (1838); 
Geschichte der Mineralo^e von j6s(y^t86o (1864). 
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KOOH» ROBERT (1843-1910), German bacteriologist, was bom 
at I^usthaJ, Hanover, on the nth of December 1843. He 
studied medicine at Gdttingen, and it was while he was practising 
as a physician at Wollstein that he began those bacteriological 
researches that made his name famous. In 1876 he obtained a 
pure culture of the bacillus of anthrax, announcing a method of 
preventive inoculation against that disease seven years later. 
He became a member of the Sanitary Commission at Berlin and 
a professor at the School of Medicine in 1880, and five years later 
he was appointed to a chair in Berlin University and director 
of the Institute of Health. * In 1882, largely as the result of the 
improved methods of bacteriological investigation he was able 
to elaborate, he discovered the bacillus of tuberculo.sis ; and in 
the following year, having been sent on an official mission to 
Egypt and India to study the aetiolog>' of Asiatic cholera, he 
identified the comma bacillus as the specific organism of that 
malady. In 1890 great hopes were aroused by the announce- 
ment that in tuberculin he had prepared an agent which exercised 
an inimical influence on the growth of the tubercle bacillus, but 
the expectations that were formed of it as a remedy for consump- 
tion were not fulfilled, though it came into considerable vogue 
as a means of diagnosing the existence of tuberculosis in animals 
intended for food. At the Congress on Tuberculosis held in 
London in 1901 he maintained that tuberculosis in man and in 
cattle is not the same disease, the practical inference being that 
the danger to men of infection from milk and meat is less than 
from other human subjects suffering from the disease. This 
statement, however, was not regarded as properly proved, 
and one of its results was the appointment of a British Royal 
Commission to study the question. Dr Koch also investigated 
the nature of rinderpest in South Africa in 1896, and found means 
of combating the disease. In 1897 he went to Bombay at the 
head of a commission formed to investigate the bubonic plague, 
and he subsequently undertook extensive travels in pursuit of 
his studies on the origin and treatment of malaria. He was 
summoned to South Africa a second time in 1903 to give expert 
advice on other cattle diseases, and on his return was elected 
a member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. In he 

spent eighteen months in East Africa, investigating sleeping- 
sickness. He died at Baden-Baden of heart-disease on the 
28th of May 1910. Koch was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
bacteriologists ever known, and a great benefactor of humanity 
by his discoveries. Honours were showered upon him, and in 
1905 he was awarded the Nobel prize for medicine. 

Among his works may be mentioned ; Weiteve MiUrilungen uber 
ein Heilmitiel gegen Tuherltulose (Leipzig, 1891); and Reiseherichte 
Uber Rinderpest^ Bubunenpest in Inaien und Afrika, Tsetse- Oder 
Surra- Krankheit^ Texasfieber^ tropische Malaria, Schwarewasserfieber 
(Berlin, 1898). From 1886 onwards he edited, with Dr liarl Flugge, 
the Zeitschrift fUr Hygiene und Infektionskrankheiten (published at 
Leipzig). See I/)effler, " Robert Koch, zum ooten Geburtstage in 
Deut. Medizin. Wochenschr. (No, 50, 1903). 

KOCH, a tribe of north-eastern India, which has given its 
name to the state of Kuch Behar (q.v,). They are probably of 
Mongolian stock, akin to the Mech, Kachari, Garo and Tippera 
tribes, and originally spoke, like these, a language of the Bodo 
group. But since one of their chiefs established a powerful 
kingdom at Kuch Behar in the i6th century they have gradually 
become Hinduized, and now adopt the name of Rajbansi ( = ** of 
royal blood ”). In 1901 the number in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam was returned at nearly 2^ millions. 

KOCK, CHARLES PAUL DE ( 1 793-1 87 1 ), F rench novelist, was 
bom at Passy on the 21st of May 1793. He was a posthumous 
child, his father, a banker of Dutch extraction, having been a 
victim of the Terror. Paul de Kock began life as a banker’s clerk. 
For the most part he resided on the Boulevard St Martin, and 
was one of the most inveterate of Parisians. He died in Paris 
on the 27th of April 1871. He began to write for the stage 
very early, and composed many operatic libretti. His first 
novel, LEnfani de ma femme (iSii), was published at hi.s own 
expense. In 1820 he be^an his long and successful series of 
novels dealing with Parisian life with Georgette, ou la mire du 


Tabellion. His period of greatest and most successful activity 
was the Restoration and the early days of Louis Philippe. He 
was relatively less popular in France itself than abroad, where he 
was considered as the special painter of life in Paris. Major 
Pendennis’s remark that he had read nothing of the novel kmd 
for thirty years except Paul de Kock, “ who certainly made him 
laugh,” is likely to remain one of the most durable of his testi- 
monials, and may be classed with the legendary question of u 
foreign sovereign to a Frenchman who was paying his respects, 
“ Vous venez de Paris et vous devez savoir des nouvelles. 
Comment se porte Paul de Kock ? ” The disappearant;e of the 
grisette and of the cheap dissipation described by Henri Murger 
practically made Paul de Kock obsolete. But to the student of 
manners his portraiture of low and middle class life in the first 
half of the 19th century at Paris still has its value. 

The works of Paul de Kock are very numerous. With the 
exception of a few not very felicitous excursions into historical 
romance and some miscellaneous works of which his share in 
La Grande ville, Paris (1842), is the chief, they are all stories 
of middle-class Parisian life, of guinguettes and cabarets and 
ecjuivocal adventures of one sort or another. The most famous 
are Andre le Savoyard (1825) and Le Barbier de Paris (1826). 

His Mhyioires were published in 1873. See also Th. Trimm, La Viv 
de Charles Paul de Kock (1873). 

KODAIKANAL, a sanatorium of southern India, in the Madura 
district of Madras, situated in the Palni hills, about 7000 ft. 
above sca-level; pop. (1901), 1912, but the number in the hot 
season would be much larger, It is dilVu^ult of access, being 
44 m. from a railway station, and the last j 1 m. are impracticable 
for wheeled vehicles. It contains a government observatory, 
the appliances of which are specially adapted for the study of 
terrestrial magnetism, seismology and solar physics. 

KODAMA, GENTARO, Count Japanese general, 

was bom in Choshti. He studied military science in Germany, 
and was appointed vice-minister of war in 1892, He became 
governor-general of Formosa in 1900, holding at the .same time 
the portfolio of war. When the conflict with Russia became 
imminent in 1903, he gave up his portfolio to become vice-chiei 
of the general staff, a .sacrifice which elicited much public aj)- 
plause. Throughout the Russo-Japanese War ( i904-5) he served 
as chief of staff to Field Marshal Oyama, and it was W(j11 unrler- 
slood that his genius guided the strategy of the whole campaign, 
as that of General Kawakami had done in the war with China 
ten years previously. General Kodama was raised in rapid 
succession to the ranks of baron, viscount and count, and his 
death in 1907 was regarded as a national calamity. 

KODUNGALUR, or Crancanur, a town of southern India, 
in Cochin state, within the presidency of Madras. Though now 
a place of little importance, its historical interest is considerable. 
Tradition assigns to it the double honour of having been the first 
field of St Thomas’s labours (a.d. 52) in India and the scat of 
Cheraman Perumal’s government. The visit of St Thomas is 
generally considered mythical; but it is certain that the Syrian 
Church was firmly established here before the 9th century 
(Burnell), and probably the Jews’ settlement was still earlier. 
The latter, in fact, claim to hold grants dated a.d. 378. The 
cruelty of the Portuguese drove most of the Jews to Cochin. Up 
to 1314, when the Vypin harbour was formed, the only opening 
in the Cochin backwater, and outlet for the Periyar, was at 
Kodungalur, which must then have been the best harbour on the 
coast. In 1502 the Syrian Christians invoked the protection 
of the Portuguese. In 1523 the latter built their first fort there, 
and in 1565 enlarged it. In 1661 the Dutch took the fort, the 
possession of which for the next forty years was contested 
between this nation, the zamorin, and the raja of Kodungalur. 
In 1776 Tippoo seized the stronghold. The Dutch recaptured 
it two years later, and, having ceded it to Tippoo in 1784, sold 
it to the Travancore raja, and again in 1789 to Tippoo, who 
destroyed it in the following year. The country round Kodun- 
galur now forms an autonomous principality, tributary to the 
raja of Cochin. 
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KOENIG, KARL DIETRICH EBBRHARD (1774-1851), 
German palaeontologist, was born at Brunswick in 1774, and was 
educated at Gc)tting«n. In 1807 he became assistant keeper, 
and in 18x3 he was appointed keeper, of the department of natural 
histoiy in the British Museum, and afterwards of geology and 
mineralogy, retaining the post until the close of his life. He 
described many fossils in the British Museum in a classic work 
entiiled leones fossilium sectiles (1820-1825). He died in London 
on the 6th of ^ptember T851. 

KOESFELD, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, on the Berkel, 38 m. by rail N.N.W. of Dortmund. 
Pop. (T905), 8449. It has three Roman Catholic churches, one 
of which— the Gymnasial Kirche — is used by the Protestant 
community. Here are the ruins of tlie Ludgeri Castle, formerly 
the residence of the bishops of Munster, and also the castle 
of Varlar, the residence of the princes of Salm-Horstmar. 
The leading industries include the making of linen goods and 
machinery. 

KOHAT, a town and district of British India, in the Peshawar 
division of the North-West Frontier Province. The town is 
37 m. south of Peshawar by the Kohat Pass, along which a 
military road was opened in 1901, The population in 1901 
was 30,762, including 12,670 in the cantonment, which is garri- 
soned by artillery, cavalry and infantry. In the Tirah cam- 
paign of 1897-98 Kohat was the starting-point of Sir William 
Lockhart\s expedition against the Orakzais and Afridis. It is 
the military base for the southern Afridi frontier as Peshawar is 
for the northern frontier of the same tribe, and it lies in the heart 
of the Pathan country. 

The District of Kohat has an area of 2973 sq. m. It consists 
chiefly of a bare and intricate mountain region east of the Indus, 
deeply scored with river valleys and ravines, but enclosing a few 
scattered patches of cultivated lowland. The eastern or Khattak 
country especially comprises a perfert labyrinth of ranges, which 
fall, however, into two principal groups, to the north and south of 
the Teri Toi river. The Miranzai valley, in the extreme west, 
appears by comparison a rich and fertile tract. In its small but 
carefully tilled glens, the plane, palm, fig and many orchard trees 
flourish luxuriantly ; while a brushwood of wild olive, mimosa and 
other thorny bushes clothes the nigged ravines upon the upper 
slopes. Occasional grassy glades upon their sides form favourite 
pasture grounds for the Waziri tribes. The Teri Toi, rising on the 
eastern limit of Upper Miranzai, runs due eastward to the indiir., 
which it joins 12 m. N. of Makhad, dividing the district into two 
main portions, 'fhe drainage from the northern half flows south- 
ward into the Teri Toi itself, and northward into the parallel 
stream of the Kohat Toi. That of the southern tract falls north- 
wards also into the Teri Toi, and southwards towards the Kurram 
and the Indus. The frontier mountains, continuations of the Safed 
Koh system, attain in places a considerable elevation, the two 
principal peaks, Dupa Sir and Mazi Garh, just beyond the British 
frontier, being 8260 and 7940 ft. above the sea respectively. 
The Waziri hills, on the south, extend like a wedge between the 
boundaries of Bannu and Kohat, with a general elevation of less 
than 4000 ft. The salt-mines are situated in the low line of hills 
crossing the valley of the Teri Toi, and extending along both 
banks of that river. The deposit has a width of a quarter of a 
mile, with a thickness of 1000 ft. ; it sometimes forms hills 200 ft. 
in height, almost entirely composed of solid rock-salt, and may 
probably rank as one of the largest veins of its kind in the world. 
The most extensive exposure occurs at Bahadur Khel, on the 
south bank of the Teri Toi. Tlie annual output is about 16,000 
tons, yielding a revenue of £40,000. Petroleum springs exude 
from a rock at Panoba, 23 m. east of Koimt ; and sulphur abounds 
in the northern range. In 1901 the population was 217,865, 
showing an increase of ii % in the decade. The frontier tribes 
on the Kohat border are the Afridis, Orakzais, Zaimukhts and 
Turis. All these are described under their separate names. A 
railway runs from Kushalgarh through Kohat to Thai, and the 
river Indus has been bridged at Kushalgarh. 

KOHAT PASS, a mountain pass in the North-West Frontier 
Province of India, connecting Kohat with Peshawar. From 


the north side the defile commences at 4} m. S.W. of Fort 
Mackeson, whence it is about 12 or 13 m. to the Kohat 
entrance. The pass varies from 400 yds. to r J m. in width, 
and its summit is some 600 to 700 ft. above the plain, It is 
inhabited^ by the Adam Khel Afridis, and nearly all British 
relations with that tribe have been concerned with this pws, 
which is the only connexion between two British districts 
without crossing and recrossing the Indus (sec Afridi). It is 
now traversed by a cart-road. 

KOHISTAN, a tract of country on the Peshawar border of 
the North-West Frontier Province of India. Kohistan means 
the country of the hills and corresponds to the English word 
highlands; but it is specially applied to a district, which is very 
little known, to the south and west of Chilas, between the Kagan 
valley and the river Indus. It comprises an area of over 
1000 sq. m., and is bounded on the N.W. by the river Indus, 
on the N.E. by Chilas, and on the S. by Kagan, the Chor 
Glen and Allai. It consists roughly of two main valleys running 
east and west, and separated from each other by a mountain 
range over 16,000 ft. high. Like the mountains of Chilas, those 
in Kohistan are snow-l’iound and rocky wastes from their crests 
downwards to 12,000 ft. Below this the hills are covered with 
fine forest and grass to 5000 or 6000 ft., and in the valleys, 
especially near the Indus, are fertile basins under cultivation. 
The Kohistanis are Maliommedans, but not of Pathan race, and 
appear to be closely allied to the Chilasis. They are a well-built, 
brave but quiet people who carry on a trade with British 
districts, and have never given the government much trouble. 
There is little doubt that the Kohistanis arc, like the Kafirs of 
Kafiristan, the remnants of old races driven by Mahommedan 
invasions from the valleys and plains into the higher mountains. 
The majority have been converted to Islam within the last 200 
years. The total pojiulation is about 16,000. 

An important district also known as Kohistan lies to the north 
of Kabul in Afghanistan, extending to the Hindu Kush. The 
Kohistani TajilS proved to be the most powerful and the best 
organized clans that opposed the British occuimtion of Kabul 
in 1879-80. Part of their country is highly cultivated, abound- 
ing in fnjit, and includes many important villages. It is here 
that the remains of an ancient city have been lately discovered 
by the amir's officials, which may prove to be the great city 
of Alexander's founding, known to be to the north of Kabul, 
but which has hitherto escaped identification. 

The name of Kohistan is also applied to a tract of barren 
and hilly country on the cast border of Karachi district, 
Sind. 

KOHL, (i) The name of the cosmetic used from the earliest 
times in the East by women to darken the eyelids, in order to 
increase the lustre of the eyes. It is usually composed of finely 
powdered antimony, but smoke black obtained from burnt 
almond-shelis or frankincense is also used. The Arabic word 
kohl, from which has been derived “ alcohol," is derived from 
kahala, to stain. (2) Kohl or “ kohl-rabi " (cole-rape, from 
Lai. eaulis, cabbage) is a kind of cabbage (7.V.), with a turnip- 
shaped top, cultivated chiefly as a food for cattle. 

KOHLHASE, HANS, a German historical figure about whose 
personality some controversy exists. He is chiefly known as 
the hero of Heinrich von Kleist's novel, Michael Kohlhaas, He 
was a merchant, and not, as some have supposed, a horsedealer, 
and he lived at Kolln in Brandenburg. In October 1532, so the 
story runs, whilst proceeding to the fair at I^ipzig, he was 
attacked and his horses were taken from him by the servants of 
a Saxon nobleman, one Gunter von Zaschwitz. In consequence 
of the delay the merchant suffered some loss of business at the 
fair and on his return he refused to pay the small sum which 
Zaschwitz demanded as a condition of returning the horses. 
Instead Kohlhase asked for a substantial amount of money as 
compensation for his loss, and failing to secure this he invoked 
the aid of his sovereign, the elector of Brandenburg. Finding 
however that it was impossible to recover his horses, he paid 
Zaschwitz the sum required for them, but resented to himself 
the right to take further action. Then unable to obtain redress 
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in the courts of taw, the merchaat, in a Fehdebrief^ threw down 
a challenge, not only to his aggressor, but to the whole of Saxony. 
Acts of lawlessness were soon attributed to him, and after an 
attempt to settle the leudhad failed, the elector of Saxony, Joim 
Frederick I., set a price upon the head of the ai^ry merchant. 
Kohlhasc now sought revenge in earnest. Gathering around him 
a band of criminals and of desperadoes bespread terror throughout 
the whole of Saxony ; travellers were robbed, villages were burned 
and towns were plundered. For some time tlie authorities were 
prac:tacally powerless to stop th^e outrages, but in March 1540 
Kohlhase and his principal associate, Georg Nagohehmidt, were 
seized, and on the 2jnd of the month they were broken on the 
wheel in Berlin. 

The life and fate of Kohlhase are dealt with in several dramas. 
See Burkhardt, Der hisiortsche Hans Kohlhase u*td H, von Kleists 
Michael KoWuxas (Leipzig, 1S64). 

KOKO1MO9 fit dty and the county-seat of Howard county, 
Indiana, U.S.A.,on the Wildcat River, alx>ut 50 ro. N. of Indiana- 
polis. Pop. (1890), 8a6i; (1900), 10,609, of whom 499 were 
foreign-bom and 359 negroes; (1906 estimate), 12,019. It is 
served by the Lake Erie & Western, the Pittsburg Cincinnati 
Chicago & St Louis, and the Toledo St Louis & W^estern railways, 
and by two interurbon electric lines. Kokomo is a centre" of 
trade in agricultural products, and has various manufactures, 
including dint, plate opalesc^t glass, Sec. The total value 
of the itactory product increased from $2,062,156 in 1900 to 
^‘9QS» or 77'r %; and in 1905 tlie glass product 
was valued at $864,567, or 237 % of the total. Kokomo was 
settled about 1840 and became a city (under a state law) 
in 1865. 

KQKOrNORt or Kuku-Nor {Tsing-hai of the Clune.se, and 
Tsihngoft^o of the Tanguts), a lake of Central Asia, .situated at 
an altitude of 9975 ft., in the extreme N.E. of Tibet, 30 m. from 
the \V. frontier oHhe Chinese province of Kan-suh, in loo® E. 
and 37® N. It lies amongst the eastern ranges of the Kuen-lun, 
having the Nan-shan Mountains to the north, and the southern 
Kokonor range (16,000 ft.) on the south. It measures 66 m. by 
40 m., and contains half a dozen islands, on one of which is a 
Buddhist (i.e. lamaist) monastery, to which pilgrims resort. 
The water is salt, though an abundance of fish live in it, and it 
often remains frozen for three months together in winter. The 
surface is at times subject to considerable variations of level. 
The lake is entered on the west by the river Buhain-gol. The 
nomads who dwell round its shores are Tanguts. 

KOKSHAROV, NlKOLAl IVANOVICH VON (1818-1893)^ 
Russian mineralogist and major-general in the Russian army, 
was bom at Ust-Kamenogork in Tomsk, on the 5th of December 
1818 (o.s.). He was educated at the military school of mines 
in St Petersburg. At the age of twenty-two he was .selected to 
accompany R. 1 . Murchison and De Vemeuil, and afterwards 
De Keyserling, in their geological survey of the Russian Empire. 
Subsequently he devo*-ed his attention mainly to the study of 
mineralogy and mining, and was appointed director of the 
Institute of Mines. In 1865 he became director of the Imperial 
Mineralogical Society of St Petersburg. He contributed numer- 
ous papers on euclase, zircon, epidote, orthitc, monazite and other 
mineralogical subjects to the St Petersburg and Vienna academies 
of science, to Poggendorf^s Annalen, Leonhard and Brown’s 
Jakrbuchf Sec. He also issued as scp)arate works Materialen zur 
‘Mtneralogie Russlands (10 vols., 1853-1891), and Vorlesungen 
iiber Minefologie (1865). He died in St Petersburg on the 
3rd of January 1893 (o.s.). 

KOKOTAD, a town of South Africa, the capital of Griqualand 
East, 236 m. by rail S.W. of Durban, no m. N. by W. of Port 
Shepstone, and 150 m. N. of Port St John, Pondoland. Pop, 
(1904), 2903, of whom a third were Griquas. The town is built 
on the outer slopes of the Drakensberg and is 4270 ft. above the 
sea. Behind it Mount Currie rises to a height of 7297 ft. An 
exeeUent water supply is derived from the mountains. The town 
is well laid out, and possesses several handsome public buildings. 
It is the centre of a thrivii^ agricultural district and has a con- 
siderable trade in wool, grain, cattle and horses with Basutoland, 


Pondoland and the neighbouring regions of Natal* The town 
is named after the Griqua chief Adam Kok, who founded it in 
1869. In 1879 it came into the possession of Gape Colony and 
was granted municipal government in 1893. riie residence 
of the Headman of the Griqua nation. (See Kaffraria and 
Griqualand.) 

KOLA, a peninsula of northern Russia, lying between the 
Arctic Ocean on tlie N. and the White Sea oii tJie S. It forms 
part of the region of Lapland and belongs administratively to 
the government of Archangel. The Arctic coast, known as the 
Murman coast (Murman being a corruption of Norman), is 260 m. 
loi^, being subject to the influence of the North Atlantic 
drift, is free from ice all the year round. It is a rocky coast, 
built of granite, and rising to 650 ft., and is broken by several 
excellent bays. On one of these, Kota Bay, the Russian govern- 
ment founded in 1895 the naval harbour of Alcxandrovsk. 
From May to August a productive fishery is carried on along this 
coast. Inland the peninsula rises up to a plateau, 1000 ft. in 
general elevation, and enjssed by st^verul ranges of low moun- 
tiiins, which go up to over 3000 ft. in altitude. I'he lower slopes 
of these mountains are clothed with forest up to 1300 ft., and 
in places thickly studded with lakes, some of them of very con- 
sidemble extent, e.g. Imandra (330 sq. ni.), Ump-jaur, Nuoiti- 
jiirvi, Guolle-jauv or Kola Lake, and Lu- jaur. From these issue 
streams of appreciable magnitude, such as the Tuloma, Voronya, 
Yovkyok or Volcanka, and l*onui, all flowing into t he Arctic, and 
the Varsu^a and Umba, into the White Sea. The area of the 
peninsula is estimated at 50,000 sq. m. 

See A. O. Kihlmann and Palrn^n, Die Expediiion nach der Halbintel 
Kola (1887-1892) (Helsingfors); A. O. Kihlmann, Bericht einefnattif^ 
wissenschaftlicht’n Reiar dnreh Rimisch-Uappland (Helsingfors, 1890); 
and W. Ram.say, Geolugischc BeobaclUun^m auf der Halhinscl Kola 
(Helsingfors, 1899). 

KOLABA, or CoLABA, a district of Brili.sh India, in the 
southern division of Bombay. Area, 2131 sq. m. ; pop. (1901), 
605,566, showing an increiisc of 2 % in the decade. I’he hcad- 
(^uarters are at Alibaghi Lying between the Western Ghats 
and the sea, Kolalm district abounds in hills, some l)eing spurs 
running at right angles to the main range, while others are 
isolated peaks or lofty detached ridges, The .sea frontage, of 
about 20 m., is throughout the greater part of its length frmgcd 
by a belt of coco-nut and betel-nut piilms. Behind this bi;]t 
lies a stretch of flat (’ountry devoted to rice cultivation. In 
many places along the banks of the salt-water creek.s there are 
extensive tracts of salt marshland, some of them reclaimed, 
some still subject to tidal inundation, and others set apart for 
the manufacture of salt. The district i.s traversed by a few 
small streams. Tidal inlets, of which the principal arc the 
Nagothna on the north, the Roha or Chaul in the west, and the 
Bankot creek in the south, run inland f(jr 30 or 40 m., forming 
highw'ays for a brisk trade in rice, salt, firewood and dried fish. 
Near the coast especially, Uie district h* well supplied with 
rc.servoirs. The Western Ghats liave two remarkable peaks — 
Raigarh, where Sivaji built his capital, and Miradongar. There 
are extensive teak and black wood forests, the value of which 
is increased by their proximity to Bombay. I’hc Great Indian 
Peninsula railway crosses part of the district, and communir;ation 
with Bombay is maintained by a steam ferry. Owing to its 
nearness to that city, the district lias suffered severely from 
pl^uc. Kolttba district takes its name from a little island off 
Alibogh, which was one of the strongholds of Angria, the Mah- 
ratta pirate of the i8th century. The same island has given 
its name to Kolaba Point, the spur of Bombay Island running 
south that protects the entrance to tlic liarbour. On Kolaba 
Point are the terminus of the Bombay & Baroda railway, 
baiTOcks for a European regiment, lunatic a.sylum and 
observatory. 

KQLARf a town and district of India, in the state of Mysore. 
The town is 43 m. E. of Bangalore. Pop. (1901), 12,210. 
Although of ancient foundation^ it has been almost completely 
modernized. Industries include the weaving of blankets and 
the breeding of turkeys for export. 
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The District of Kolar has an area of 3180 sq. m. It 
occupies the portion of the Mysore table-land immediately 
borderin^r the Eastern Ghats. The principal watershed lies 
in the north-west, around the hill of Nandidrug (4810 ft.), 
from which rivers radiate in all directions; and the whole 
country is broken by numerous hill range.s. The chief rivers 
are the Palar, the South Pinakini or Pennar, the North Pinakini, 
and the Papagani, which are industriously utilized for irrigation 
by means of anicuts and tanks. The rocks of the district are 
mostly syenite or granite, with a small admixture of mica and 
feldspar. The soil in the valleys consists of a fertile loam ; and 
in the higher levels sand and gravel are found. The hills are 
covered with scrub, jungle and brushwood. In 1901 the 
population was 723,600, showing an increase of 22 % in the 
decade. The district is traversed by the Bangalore line of 
the Madras railway, with a branch 10 m. long, known as the 
Kolar Goldfields railway. Gold prospecting in this region 
began in 1876, and the industiy is now settled on a secure 
basis. Here arc situated the mines of the Mysore, Champion 
Reef, Oorcgum, and Nandidrug companies. To the end of 
1904 the total value of gold produced was 21 millions sterling, 
and there had been paid in dividends 9 millions, and in royalty 
to the Mysore state one million. The municipality called the 
Kolar Gold Fields had in 1901 a population of 38,204; it has 
suffered severely from plague. Electricity from the falls of 
the Cauver\' (93 m. distant) is utilized as the motive power 
in the mines. Sugar manufacture and silk and cotton weaving 
are the other principal industries in the district. The chief 
historical interest of modern times centres round^the hill fort 
of Nandidrug, which was stormed by the British in 1791, after 
a bombardment of 21 days. 

KOLBE, ADOLPHE WILHELM HERMANN (i8i8>i884), 
German chemist, was born on the 27th of September 1818 at 
Elliehausen, near Gottingen, where in 1838 he began to study 
chemistry under F. Wohler. In 1842 he became assistant to 
R. W, von Bunsen at Marburg, and three years later to Lyon 
Playfair at London. From 1847 to 1851 he was engaged at 
Brunswick in editing the Dictionary of Chemistry started by 
Liebig, but in the latter year he went to Marburg as successor 
to Bunsen in the chair of chemistry. In 1865 he was called to 
Leipzig in the same capacity, and he died in that city on the 
25th of November 1884, Kolbe had an important share in the 
great development of chemical theory that occurred about 
the middle of the 19th century, especially in regard to the con- 
stitution of organic compounds, which he viewed as derivatives 
of inorganic ones, formed from the latter — in some cases directly 
— by simple processes of substitution. Unable to accept 
Berzeliuses doctrine of the unalterability of organic radicals, 
he also gave a new interpretation to the meaning of copulae 
under the influence of his fellow-worker Edward Frankland’s 
conception of definite atomic saturation-capacities, and thus 
contributed in an important degree to the subsequent establish- 
ment of the structure theory. Kolbe was a very successful 
teacher, a ready and vigorous writer, and a brilliant experi- 
mentalist whose work revealed the nature of many compounds 
the composition of v/hich had not previously been understood. 
He published a Lehrhuch der organischen Chemie in 1854, smaller 
textbooks of organic and inorganic chemistry in 1877-1883, and 
Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der theoretischm Chemie in 1881. 
From 1870 he was editor of the Journal fiir praktische Chemie y 
in which many trenchant criticisms of contemporary chemists 
and their doctrines appeared from his pen. 

KOLBERG, or Colberg, a town of Germany, and seaport 
of the Prussian province of Pomerania, on the right bank of 
the Persante, which falls into the Baltic about a mile below 
the town, and at the junction of the railway lines to Belgard 
and Gollnow. Pop. (1905), 22,804. It has a handsome market- 
place wdth a statue of Frederick William III.; and there are 
extensive suburbs, of which the most important is Munde. 
The principal buildings are the huge red-brick church of St 
Mary, with five aisles, one of the most remarkable churches in 
Pomerania, dating from the 14th century; the council-house 
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(Rathaus), erected after the plans of Ernst F. Zwimer; and the 
citadel. Kolberg also possesses four other churches, a theatre, 
a gymnasium, a school of navigation, and an exchange. Its 
bathing establishments are largely frequented and attract a 
considerable number of summer visitors. It has a harbour at 
the mouth of the Persante, where there is a lighthouse. Wallen 
cloth, machinery and spirits are manufactured; there is an 
extensive salt-mine in the neighbouring Zillenberg; the salmon 
and lamprey fisheries are important; and a fair amount of 
commercial activity is maintained. In 1903 a monument was 
erected to the memory of Gneisenau and the patriot, Joachim 
Christian Nettelbeck (1738-1824), through whose efforts the 
town was saved from the French m 1806-7, 

Originally a Slavonic fort, Kolberg is one of the oldest places 
of Pomerania. At an early date it l^came the seat of a bishop, 
and although it soon lost this distinction it obtained municipal 
privileges in 1255, From about 1276 it ranked as the most 
important place in the episcopal principality of Kamin, £md 
from 1284 It was a member of the Hanseatic League. During 
the Thirty Years' War it was captured by the Swedes in 1631, 
passing by the treaty of Westphalia to the elector of Branden- 
burg, Frederick William 1., who strengthened its fortifications. 
The town was a centre of conflict during the Seven Years' War. 
In 1758 c^d again in 1760 the Russians besieged Kolberg in 
vain, but in 1762 they succeeded in capturing it. Soon restored 
to Brandenburg, it was vigorously attacked by the French in 
1806 and 1807, but it was saved by the long resistance of its 
inhabitants. In 1887 the fortifications of the town were razed, 
and it has since become a fashionable watering-place, receiving 
annually nearly 15,000 visitors. 

See J^iemann, Ge&chiohie der Stadt Kolberg (Kolberg, 1873); 
Stoewer, Geschichte der Stadt Kolberg (Kolberg, 1897); { 5 :h 6 nlein, 
Geschichtc der Uelagerungen Kolbergs in den Janren 1760. 1761 
und /S07 (Kolberg, 1878); and Kempin, Fuhrer dutch Bad Kolberg 
(Kolberg, 1899). 

KOLOSEYiFERENCZ (1790-1838), Hungarian poet, critic and 
orator, was born at Szodemeter, in Transylvania, on the 8th of 
August 1790. Jn his fifteenth year he made the acquaintan(?e of 
Kazinezy and zealously adopted his linguistic reforms. In 1809 
Kolcsey went to Pest and became a notary to the royal board." 
l^w proved distasteful, and at Csckc in Szatmdr county he 
devoted his time to aesthetical study, poetry, criticism, and the 
defence of the theories of Kazinezy. Kolcsey ’s early metrical 
pieces contributed to the Transylvanian Museum did not attract 
much attention, whilst his severe criticisms of Csokonai, Kis, 
and especially Berzsenyi, published in 1817, rendered him very 
unpopular. From 1821 to 1826 he published many separate 
poems of great beauty in the Aurora, Hebe, Aspasia, and other 
magazines of polite literature. He joined Paul Szemere in a new 
periodical, styled is Uteralura Life and Literature "), 
which appeared from 1826 to 1829, in 4 vols., and gained for 
Kolcsey the highest reputation as a critical writer. From 1832 
to 1835 he sat in the Hungarian Diet, where his extreme liberal 
views and his singular eloquence soon rendered him famous as a 
parliamentary leader. Elected on the 17th of November 1830 
a member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, he took 
part in its first grand meeting; in 1832 he delivered his 
kmous oration on Kazinezy, and in 1836 that on his former 
opponent Daniel Berzsenyi. When in 1838 Baron Wesselinyi 
was unjustly thrown into prison upon a charge of treason, 
Kolcsey eloquently though unsuccessfully conducted his defence ; 
and he died about a week afterwards (August 24) from internal 
inflammation. His collected works, in 6 vols., were published 
at Pest, 1840-1848, and his journal of the diet of 1832-1836 
appeared in 1848. A monument erected to the memory of 
Kolcsey was unveiled at SzatmAr-Nemeti on the 25th of 
September 1864. 

See G, Steinacker, Ungarische Lyriker (Leipzig and Pest, 1874) ; 
F. Toldy, Magyar Kbit 6k ilete (2 veils.. Pest, 1071); J. Ferenezy and 
J. Danielik, Magyar If 6k (2 vols., Pest, 1836-1858). 

MOLDING^ a town of Denmark in the amt (county) of Vejle, on 
the east coast of Jutland, on the Koldingfjord. an inlet of the 
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Little Belt, 9 of the German frontier. Pop, (190X), 12,516. 
It is on the Eastern railway of Jutland. The harlK)ur throughout 
has a depth of over 20 ft. A little to the north-west is the 
splendid remnant of the royal castle Koldinghuus, formerly 
called Oemsborg or Arensborg. It was begun by Duke Abel in 
1248; in 1808 it was burned. The large square tower was built 
by ChristiEui IV, (1588-1648), and was surmounted by colossal 
statues, of which one is still standing. It contains an anti- 
quarian and historical museum (1892), The name of Kolding 
occurs in the loth century, but its earliest known town-rights 
date from 1321. In 1644 it was the scene of a Danish victory 
over the Swedes, and on the 22nd of April 1849 of a Danish 
defeat by the troops of Schleswig-Holstein. A comprehensive 
view of the Little Belt with its islands, and over the mainland, 
is obtained from the Skamlingsbank, a slight elevation Si m. 
S.E., where an obelisk (1863) commemorates the effort made to 
preserve the Danish language in Schleswig. 

KOLGUEVy Kolgueff or Kalguyev, an island off the north- 
west of Russia in Europe, belonging to the government of Arch- 
angel. It lies about 50 m. from the nearest point of the mainland, 
and is of roughly oval form, 54 m. in length from N.N.E. to S.S.W. 
and 39 m. in extreme breadth. It lies in a shallow sea, and is 
quite low, the highest point being 250 ft. above the sea. Peat- 
bogs and grass lands cover the greater part of the surface; there 
are several considerable streams and a large number of small lakes. 
The island is of recent geological formation; it consists almost 
wholly of disintegrated sandstone or clay (which rises at the 
north-west into cliffs up to 60 ft. high), with scattered masses 
of granite. Vegetation is scanty, but bears, foxes and other 
Arctic animals, geese, swans, &c., provide means of livelihood for 
a few Samoyed hunters. 

KOLHAPUR, a native state of India, within the Deccan 
division of Bombay, It is the fourth in importance of the Mah- 
ratta prin(!ipalities, the other three being Baroda, Gwalior and 
Indore; and it is the prin(?ipal state under the political control 
of the government of Bombay. Together with its jagirs or 
feudatories, it covers an area of 3165 sq. m. In 1901 the popula- 
tion was 910,01 1 . The estimated revenue is £300,000. Kolhapur 
stretches from the heart of the Western Ghats eastwards into the 
plain of the Deccan. Along the spurs of the main chain of the 
Ghats lie wild and picturesque hill slopes and valleys, producing 
little but timber, and till recently covered with rich forests. 
The centre of the state is crossed by several lines of low hills run- 
ning at right angles from the main range. In the east the 
country becomes more open and presents the unpicturesque uni- 
formity of a well-cultivated and treeless plain, broken only by an 
occasional river. Among the western hills are the ancient Mah- 
ratta strongholds of Panhala, Vishalgarh, Bavda and Kungna. 
The rivers, though navigable during the rains by boats of 2 tons 
burthen, are all fordable during the hot months. Iron ore is 
found in the hills, and smelting was formerly carried on to a con- 
siderable extent ; but now the Kolhapur mineral cannot compete 
with that imported from Europe. There are several good stone 
quarries. The principal agricultural products are rice, millets, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, safflower and vegetables. 

The rajas of Kolhapur trace their descent from Raja Ram, a 
younger son of Sivaji the Great, the founder of the Mahratta 
power. The prevalence of piracy cau.sed the British government 
to send expeditions against Kolhapur in 1765 and T792; and in i 
the early years of the 19th century the misgovernment of the 
chief compelled the British to resort to military operations, and 
ultimately to appoint an officer to manage the state. In 
recent years the state has been conspicuously well governed, on 
the pattern of British administration. The raja Shahu Chhatra- 
pati, G.C.S.I. (who is entitled to a salute of 2X guns), was born in 
1874, and ten years later succeeded to the throne by adoption. 
The principal institutions are the Rajaram college, the high 
school, a technical school, an agricultural school, and training- 
schools for both masters and mistresses. The state railway from 
Miraj junction to Kcilhapur town is worked by the Southern 
Mahratta company. In recent years the state has suffered from 
both famine and plague. 
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The town of Kolhapur, or Karvir, is the terminus of a branch 
of the Southern Mahratta railway, 30 m. from the main line. 
Pop. (1901), 54,373. Besides a number of handsome modern 
public buildings, the town has many evidences of antiquity. 
Originally it appears to have been an important religious centre, 
and numerous Buddhist remains have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood. 

KOLIN, or Neu-Kolin (also KolUn\ Czech, Nov} KMn), a 
town of Bohemia, Austria, 40 m. E. of Prague by rail. Pop. 
(1900), 15,025, mostly Czech, It is situated on the Elbe, and 
amongst its noteworthy buildings may be specially mentioned 
the beautiful early Gothic church of St Bartholomew, erected 
during the latter half of the 14th century. The industries of the 
town include sugar-refining, steam mills, brewing, and the manu- 
facture of starch, syrup, spirits, potash and tin ware. The 
neighbourhood is known for the excellence of its fruit and vege- 
tables. Kolin is chiefly famous on account of the battle here 
on the 18th of June 1757, when the Prussians under Frederick 
I the Great were defeated by the Austrians under Daun (see Seven 
I Years’ War). The result was the raising of the siege of Prague 
and the evacuation of Bohemia by the Prussians. Kolin was 
colonized in the 13th century by German settlers and made a 
royal city. In 1421 it w'as captured by the men of Prague, and 
I the German inhabitants who refused to accept the four articles 
I were expelled. In 1427 the town declared against Prague, was 
besieged by Prokop the Great, and surrendered to him upon 
conditions at the close of the year. 

KOLIS, a caste or tribe of Western India, of uncertain origin, 
Po.s.sibly the name is derived from the Turki kuleh a slave; and, 
according to one theory, this name htis been passed on to the 
familiar word “ cooly ” fur an agricultural labourer. They form 
the main part of the inferior agricultural population of Gujarat, 
where they were formerly notorious as robbers; but they also 
extend into the Konkan and the Deccan. In 1901 the number 
of Kolis in all India was returned as nearly 3J millions ; but this 
total includes a distinct weaving caste of Kolis or Koris in 
northern India. 

K5LUKER, RUDOLPH ALBERT VON (1817-^1905), Swiss 
anatomist and physiologist, was born at Zurich on the 6th of 
July 1817. Ilis father and his mother were both Zurich people, 
and he in due time married a lady from Aargau, so that Switzer- 
land can claim him as wholly her own, though he lived the 
greater part of his life in Germany. His early education W'as 
carried on in Zurich, and he entered the university there in 1836. 
After two years, however, he moved to the university of Bonn, 
and later to that of Berlin, becoming at the latter place tliC pupil 
of Johannes Muller and of F. G. J. Henle. He graduated in philo- 
sophy at Zurich in 1841, and in medicine at Heidelberg in 1842. 
The first academic post which he held was that of prosector of 
anatomy under Henle; but bis tenure of this office was brief, for 
in 1844 his native city called him back to its university to occupy 
a chair as professor extraordinary of physiology and comparative 
anatomy. His stay here too, however, was brief, for in 1847 l-he 
university of Wurzburg, attracted by his rising fame, offered him 
the post of professor of physiology and of microscopical and 
comparative anatomy, lie accepted the appointment, and at 
Wurzburg he remained thenceforth, refusing all offers tempting 
him to leave the quiet academic life of the Bavarian town, where 
he died on the 2nd of November 1905. 

Kolliker’s name will ever be associated with that of the tool 
with which during his long life he so assiduously and successfully 
worked, the microscope. The time at which he began his studies 
coincided with that of the revival of the microscopic investigation 
of living beings. Two centuries earlier the great Italian Mal- 
pighi had started, and with his own hand had carried far the 
study by the help of the microscope of the minute structure of 
animals and plants. After Malpighi this branch of knowledge, 
though continually progressing, made no remarkable bounds for- 
ward until the second quarter of the 19th century, when the 
improvement of the compound microscope on the one hand, and 
the promulgation by Theodor Schwann and Matthias Schleiden 
of the “ ceil theory on the other, inaugurated a new era of 
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microeoopic investigation. Into this new learning Kdlliker threw 
himself with all the zeal of youtli, wisely initiated into it by his 
great teacher Henlc, whose sober and exact mode of inquiry went 
far at the time to give the new learning a right direction and to 
counteract the somewhat fantastic views which, under the name 
of the cell theory, were tending to be prominent. Henle’s 
labours were for the most part limited to the microscopic in- 
vestigation of the minute structure of the tissues of man and of 
the higher animals, the latter being studied by him mainly with 
the view of illustrating the former. But Kolliker had another 
teacher besides Henle, the even greater Johannes Muller, whose 
active mind was sweeping over the whole animal kingdom, 
striving to pierce the secrets of the structure of living creatures 
of all sorts, and keeping steadily in view the wide biological 
problems of function and of origin, which the facts of structure 
might serve to solve. We may probably trace to the influence 
of these two great teachers, strengthened by the spirit of the 
times, the threefold character of KolJiker’s long-continued and 
varied labours. In all of them, or in almost all of them, the 
microscope was the instrument of inquiry, but the problem to be 
soh ed by means of the instrument belonged now to one branch 
of biology, now to anothei . 

At Zurich, and afterwards at Wurzburg, the title of the chair 
which he held laid upon him the duty of teaching (comparative 
anatomy, and very many of the numerous memoirs which he 
published, including the very first paper which he wrote, and 
which appeared in 1841 before he graduated, “ On the Nature of 
the so-called Seminal Animalcules,^* were directed towards 
elucidating, by help of the microscope, the structure of animals 
of the most varied kinds — ^that is to say, were zoological in (char- 
acter. Notable among these were liis papers on the Medusae 
and allied creatures. His activity in this direction led him to 
make zoological excursions to the Mediterranean Sea and to 
the coR.sts of Scotland, as well as to undertake, conjointly with 
his friend C. T. E. von Sicbold, the editorship of the Zeitschrijt fur 
Wissenschaflliehe Zoologie, which, founded in i8^'8, continued 
under his hands to be one of the most important zoological 
periodicals. 

At the time when Kolliker was beginning his career the in- 
fluence of Karl Ernst von Baer’s cmbryologi(’al leaching was 
already being widely felt, men were learning to recognize 
the importance to morphological and zoological studies of 
a knowledge of the development of animals; and Kolliker 
plur^ged with enthusiasm into the relatively new line of inquiry. 
His earlier efforts were direc?ted to the invertebrata, and his 
memoir on the development of cephalopods, which appeared in 
1844, is a classical work ; but he goon passed on to the vertehrata, 
an(i studied not only the amphibian embryo and the ('hick, but 
also the mammalian embryo. He was among the first, if not tlie 
very first, to introduces into this branch of biological inquiry the 
newer microscopic technique — the methods of hardening, sec'tion- 
cutting and staining. By doing so, not only was he enabled to 
make rapid progress himself, but he also placed in the hands of 
others the means of a like advance. The remarkable strides for- 
ward which embryology made (luring the middle and during the 
latter half of the ipth century will always be asso('iated with bis 
name. His Lectures on DevehrpnmUy published in 1861, at once 
became a standard work. 

But neither zoolog)^ nor embryology fumisheii Kfillikeris chief 
claim to fame. If he did much for t hese branches of science, he 
did still more for histology, the knowledge of the minute structure 
of the animal tissi>es. T^is he made emphatically his own. It 
may indeed be said that there is no fragment of the body of 
maxi and of tlie higher animals on which he did not leave his mark, 
and ki more places than one his mark was n mark of fundamental 
importance. Among his earlier results may be mentioned the 
demonstration in 1847 that smooth or unstriated muscle is made 
up of distinct units, of nucleated muscle-rells. In this work he 
followed in the footsteps of his master Henle. A few years before 
tWs men were doubting whether arteries were muscular, and 
no solid histological basis as yet existed for those views as to the 
action of the nervous system on the circulation, which were soon 


to be put forward, and which had such a great influen^ on the 
progress of physiology. By the above discovery Kdlliker con- 
pleted that basis. 

Even to enumerate, certainly to dwell on, all his contributions 
to histoldgy would be impossible here : smooth muscle, striated 
muscle, skin, bone, teeth, blood-vessels and viscera were all 
investigated by him; and he touched none of them without 
striking out some new truths. The results at which he arrived 
were recorded partly in separate memoirs, partly in his great 
textbook on microscopical anatomy, which first saw the light 
in 1850, and by which he advanced histology no less than by 
his own researches. In the case of almost every tissue our 
present knowledge contains something great or small which 
we owe to Kolliker; but it is on the nervous system that his 
name is written in largest letters. So early as 1845, while still 
at Ztirich, he supplied what was as yet still lacking, the clear 
proof that nerve-fibres are continuous with nerve-cells, and so 
furnished the absolutely necessary basis for all sound specula- 
tions as to the actions of the central nervous system. From that 
time onward he continually laboured, and always fruitfully, 
at the histology of the nervous system, and more especially at the 
difficult problems presented by the intricate patterns in which 
fibres and cells are woven together in the brain and spinal cord. 
In his old age, at a time when he had fully earned the right to 
fold his arms, and to rest and be thankful, he still enriched neuro- 
logical science with results of the highest value. From liis early 
days a master of method, he saw at a glance the value of the new 
Golgi method for the investigation of the central nervous system, 
and, to the great benefit of science, took up once more in his old 
age, with the aid of a new means, the studies for which he had 
done so much in his youth. It may truly be said that much of 
that exact knowledge of the inner structure of the brain, which 
is rendering pos.sibIe new and faithful conceptions of its working, 
came from his hands. 

Lastly, Kolliker was in his earlier years professor of physiology 
as well as of anatomy; and not only did his histological labours 
almost always carry physiological lessons, but he also enriched 
physiology with the results of clirect researches of an experimental 
kind, notably those on curare and some otlier poisons. In fact, 
we have to go back to the science of centuries ago to find a man 
of science of so many-sided an activity as he. His life constituted 
in a certain sense a protest against that specialized differentiation 
which, however much it may under certain aspects be regretted, 
sccm.s to be one of the necessities of modern development. In 
Johannes Muller’s days no one thought of parting anatomy and 
physiology ; nowadays no one think of joining them together. 
Kfillikcr did in his work join them together, and indeed said 
himself that he tliought they ought never to be kept apart. 

Naturally a man of so much accomplishment was not left with- 
out honours. Formerly known simply as Kolliker, the title 
“ von ” was added to his name. He was made a member of th<* 
learned societies of many countries; in England, which he visited 
more than once, and where he became well known, the Royal 
Society made him a fellow in i860, and in 1897 hini its 
highest token of esteem, the Copley medal. (M. F.) 

KOLLOMTAJ, HUGO (1750-18x2), Polish politician and writer, 
was bom in 1750 at Niecislawice in Sandomir, and educated at 
Pinezow and Cracow. After taking orders he went (1770) to 
Rome, where he obtained the degree of doctor of theology and 
common law, and devoted himself enthusiastically to the study 
of the fine arts, especiall>^ of architecture and painting. At 
Rome too he obtained a canonry^ attached to Cracow Cathedral, 
and on his return to Poland in 1755 threw himself heart and soul 
into the question of educational reform. His efforts were impeded 
by the otoruction of the clergy of Cracow, who regarded him as 
an adventurer; but he succeccled in reforming the university after 
his own mind, and was its rector for three years (1782-1785). 
Kollontaj next turned his attention to politics. In 1786 he was 
appointed referefidarius of Lithuania, and during the Four Yearn’ 
Diet (1788-1792) displayed an amazing and many-sided acthitv' 
as one oi the reformers of the constitution. He grouped aiound 
him all the leading writers, publicists and progressive yonnigmen 
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day f declaimed a^nst pvejudkes; stimulated the timid; 
iisapvred Inkewam with enthusiasm ; and never rested till the 
Gonstitution of the 3rd of May 1791 had t^n carried through. In 
June 1791 KoHonta) was appointed vice-chaticellor. On the 
triumph of the reactionaries and the fall of the national party, 
he secretly placed in the king’s hands his adhesion to the tri- 
ttmphant Confederation of Targowica, a false step, much blamed 
at the timef but due not to personal ambition but to a desire to 
save something from the wreck of the constitution. He then 
emigrated to Dresden: On the outbreak of Kosciuszko’s in-* 
surrection he retumed to Poland, and as member of the national 
government and minister of finance took a leading part in affairs. 
But his radicalism had now become of a disruptive quality, and 
he quarrelled with and even thwarted Kosciuszko because the 
dictator would not admit that the Polish republic could only be 
saved by the methods of Jacobinism. On the other hand, the 
more conservative section of the Poles regarded KoBontaj as “ a 
second Robespierre,” and he is even suspected of complicity in 
the outrages of the 1 7th and i8th of June 1 794, when the Warsaw 
mob massacred the political prisoners. On the collapse of the 
insurrection Kollonta} emigrated to Austria, where from 1795 
to r802 he was detained as a prisoner. He finally released 
through the mediation of Prince Adam Czartoryski, and retumed 
to Poland utterly discredited. The remainder of his life was a 
ceaseless struggle against privation and prejudice. He died at 
Warsaw on the 28th of February 1812. 

Of his numerous works the most notable are : Political Speeches 
as Vice-Chaneellof (Pol.) (in 6 vols., Warsaw, 1791); On the Efection 
and Fall of the Constitution of May (Pol.) (Leipzig, 179.1; Paris, 
l8(>8); Coffespondence with T. Czacki (Pol.) (Cracow, 1834); Letters 
written during Emigration^ (™.) (Posen, 1^2). 

Sec Icnacz Badeni, Necrology of lingo Kollontaj (Pol.) (Cracow, 
1819); flenryk Schmitt, Review of the Life and Works of Kollont^ 
(Pol.) (Lemberg, i860); Wojciek Grochowski, “Life of Kollontaj " 
(Pol.) in Ty god Ulus. (Warsaw, i86i). (R. K. P.) 

KDLOMEA (Polish, Kolomyfa), a town of Austria, in Galicia, 
122 m. S. of Iwcmberg by rail. Pop. (1900), 34,^88, of which half 
were Jews. It is situated on the Pnith, and has an active trade 
in agricultural products. To the N.E. of Kolomea, near the 
Dniester, lies the village of Czcrnclica, with ruins of a .strongly 
fortified castle, which served as the residence of John Sobieski 
during his campaigns against the Turks. Kolomea is a very old 
town and is mentioned already in 1240, but the assertion that 
it was a Roman settlement under the name of Colonia Ls not 
proved. It was tlie principal town of the Polish province of 
Pokutia, and it suffered severely during the 15th and i6th 
centuries from the attacks of the Moldavians and the Tatars. 

KOLOMNA, a town of Russia, in the government of Moscow, 
situated on the railway between Mo.scow and Ryazan, 72 m. S.P). 
of Moscow, at the confluence of the Moskva river with the Kolo- 
menka. Pop. (1897), 20,970. It is an old town, mentioned in 
ihe annals in 1177, and until the 14th century was the capital 
of t he Ryazan principality . It suffered greatly from the invasions 
of the Tatars in the 13th century, who destroyed it four times, as 
well as from the wars of the 1 7th century ; but it always recovered 
and has never lost its commercial importance. During the 19th 
century it became a centre for the manufacture of silks, cottons, 
ropes and leather. Here too are railway workshops, where 
locomotives and wagons are made. Kolomna carries on an 
active trade in grain, cattle, tallow, skins, salt and timber. It 
has several old churches of great archaeological interest, including 
two of the 14th century, one being the cathedral. One gate 
(restored in 1895) of the fortifications of the Kreml still survives. 

KOLOZSVAR (Ger. Klausenburg; Rum. Cluj), a town of 
Hungary, in Transylvania, the capital of the county of Kolozs, 
and formerly the capital of the whole of Transylvania, 248 m. 
E.S.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900), 46,670. It is 
situated in a picturesque valley on the banks of the Little 
Szamos, and comprises the inner town (formerly surrounded 
with wails) and five suburbs. The greater part of the town 
lies on the right bank of the river, while on the other side is the 1 
so-called Bndge Suburb the dtadei (erected in 1715). | 
Upon the slopes of the citadel hill there is a gipsy quarter. | 
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With the exception of the old quarter, Kulozsv 4 r is generally 
well laid out, and contains many broad and fine streets, several 
of which diverge at right angles from the principal square. 
In this square is situated the Gothic church of St Midiael (1396- 
X432); in front is a bronze equestrian statue of King Matthias 
Corvinus by the Hungarian sculptor Fadnosz (X902). Other 
noteworthy buildings are the Reformed church, built by Matthias 
Corvinus in i486 and ceded to the Calvinists by Betlilen Gabor in 
1622; the house in which Matthias Corvinus was bom (1443), 
which contains an ethnographical museum ; the county and town 
halls, a museum, and the university buildix^s. A feature of 
Kolozsvhr is the large number of handsome mansions belonging 
to the Transylvanian nobles, who reside here during the winter. 
It is the seat of a Unitarian bishop, and of the superintendent 
of the Calvinists for the Transylvimian circle. KolozsvAr is the 
literary and scientific centre of Trans^dvania, and is the seat of 
numerous literary and scientific associations. It contains a 
university (founded in 1872), with four faculties — tlieology, phi- 
losophy, law and medicine — frequented by about 1900 students 
in 1905; and amongst its other educational establishments are 
a seminaiy for Unitarian priests, an i^icultural college, two 
training schools for teachers, a commercial academy, and several 
secondary schools for boys and girls. The industry comprises 
establishments for the manufacture of woollen and linen cloth, 
paper, sugar, candles, soap, earthenwares, as well u.s breweries 
and distilleries. 

Kolozsvdr is believed to occupy the site of a Roman settlement 
named Napoca. Colonized by Saxons in 1178, it then received 
its German name of Klausenburg, from the old word Klause, 
signifying a mountain pass.” Between the years 1545 and 
1570 large numbers of the Saxon population left the town in con- 
sequcn(‘c of the introduction of Unitarian doctrines. In 1798 tht‘ 
town WAS to a groat extent destroyed by fire. As capital of 
Transylvania and the seat of the Tramsylvanian diets, Kolozsvdr 
from 1830 to 1848 became the centre of the Hungarian national 
movement in the gnoid principality; and in December 1848 it 
was taken and garrisoned by the Hungarians under General Bern. 

KOLPINO, one of the chief iron-works of the crown in Russia, 
in the government of St Petersburg, t6 m. S.E, of the city of St 
Petersburg, on the railway to Moscow, and on the Izhora river. 
Pop. (1897), 8076. A sacred image of St Nicholas in the Trinity 
church is visited by numerous pilgrims on Uic 22nd of Maj- 
every year. Here is an iron-foundry of the Russian admiralty. 

KOLS, a generic name applied by Hindus to the Munda, Ho 
and Oraon tribes of Bengal. The Munclas are an aboriginal tribe 
of Dravidian physical type, inhabiting the Chota Nagpur division, 
and numbering 438,000 in iqoi. The majority of them arc ani- 
mists in religion, but Cliristianity is making rapid strides among 
them. The village community in its primitive form still exists 
among the Mundas; the discontent due to th(^ oppression of their 
landlords led to the Munrla rising of 1899, iind to the remedy of 
the alleged grievances by a new settlement of the district. The 
Hos, who are closely akin to the Mundas, also inhabit the Chota 
Nagpur division; in 1901 they numbered 386,000. They were 
formerly a very pugnacious race, who successfully defended their 
territory against all corner.** until they were subdued by the 
British in the early part of the 19th century, being known as the 
Larka(or fighting) Kols. They are still great sportsmen, using 
the bow and arrow. Like the Mundas they are animists, but they 
show little inclination for Qiristianity. Both Mundas and Hos 
speak dialects of the obscure linguistic family known as Munda or 
Kol. 

See Imp, Gazetteer of India, vols. xiii,, xviii, (Oxford, 1908). 

KOLYVAN. (i) A town of West Siberia, in the government 
of Tomsk, on the Chaus river, 5 m. from the Ob and 120 m. 
S.S.W. of the city of Tomsk. It is a wealthy town, the merchants 
carrying on a considerable export trade in cattle, hides, tallow, 
corn and fish. It was founded in 1713 under the name of Chausky 
Ostrog, and has grown rapidly. Pop. (1897), 11,703. (2) 

Kolyvanskiy Zavod, another town of the same government, 
in the district of Biysk, Altai region, on the Byelaya river^ x^e m. 
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S.E. of Barnaul; altitude, 1290 ft. It is renowned for its stone- 
cutting factory, where marble, jasper, various porphyries and 
breccias are worked into vases, columns, &c. Pop., 5000. (3) 
Old name of Reval (q,v.), 

KOMAROM (Ger., Komorn), the capital of the county of 
Komarom, Hungary, 65 m. W.N.W. of Budapest by rail. Pop. 
(1900), 16,816. It is situated at the eastern extremity of the 
island Csalldkoz or Grosse Schiitt, at the confluence of the Waag 
with the Danube. Just below Komdrom the two arms into 
which the Danube separates below Pressburg, forming the Grosse 
Schiitt island, unite again. Since 1896 the market-town of 
Uj-Szony, which lies on the opposite bank of the Danube, has 
been incorporated with Koniirom. The town is celebrated 
chiefly for its fortifications, which form the centre of the inland 
fortifications of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. A brisk 
trade in cereals, timber, wine and fish is carried on. Komdrom 
is one of the oldest towns of Hungary, having received its charter 
in 1265. The fortifications were begun by Matthias Corvinus, 
and were enlarged and strengthened during the Turkish wars 
(1526-64). New forts were con.structed in 1663 and were greatly 
enlarged between 1805 and 1809. In 1543, 1594, 1598 and 
1^3 it was beleaguered by the Turks. It was raised to the 
dignity of a royal free town in 1751. During the revolutionary | 
war of 1848-49 Komarom was a principal point of military 
operations, and was long unsuccessfully besieged by the Austrians, 
who on the nth of July 1849 were defeated there by General 
Gorgei, and on the 3rd of August by General Klapka. On the 
27th of September the fortress capitulated to the Austrians upon 
honourable terms, and on the 3rd and 4th of October was evacu- 
ated by the Hungarian troops. I’he treasure of the Austrian 
national bank was removed here from Vienna in 1866, when that j 
city was threatened by the Prussians. 

KOMATI, a river of south-eastern Africa. It rises at an elc- j 
vation of about 5000 ft. in the Ermelo district of the Transvaal, 
11 m. W. of the source of the Vaal, and flowing in a general N. 
and E. direction reaches the Indian Ocean at Delagoa Bay, after 
a course of some 500 miles. In its upper valley near Steynsdorp 
are gold-fields, but the reefs are almost entirely of low grade ore. 
The river descends the Drakensberg by a pass 30 m. S. of Barber- 
ton, and at the eastern border of Swaziland is deflected north- 
ward, keeping a course parallel to the Lebombo mountains. 
Just W. of 32" E. and in 25'' 25' S. it is joined by one of the many 
rivers of South Africa named Crocodile. This tributary rises, as 
the Elands river, in the Bergcndal (6437 ft.) near the upper 
waters of the Komati, and flows E. across the high veld, being 
turned northward as it reaches the Drakensberg escarpment. 
The fall to the low veld is over 2000 ft. in 30 m., and across the j 
country between the Drakensberg and the ].^bombo (100 m.) 
there is a further fall of 3000 ft. A mile below the junction of 
the Crocodile and Komati, the united stream, which from this 
point is also known as the Manhissa, passes to the coast plain 
through a cleft 626 ft. high in the Lebombo known as Komati 
Poort, where are some picturesque falls. At Komati Poort, which 
marks the frontier between British and Portuguese territory, 
the river is less than 60 m. from its mouth in a direct line, 
but in cro.ssing the plain it makes a wide sweep of 200 m., 
first N. and then S., forming lagoon-like expanses and back- 
waters and receiving from the north several tributaries. In 
flood time there is a connexion northward through the swamps 
with the basin of the Limpopo. The Komati enters the sea 
15 m. N. of Lourengo Marques. It is navigable from its mouth, 
where the water is from 12 to 18 ft. deep, to the foot of the 
Lebombo. 

The railway from Louren^o Marques to Pretoria traverses the 
plain in a direct line, and at mile 45 reaches the Komati. It 
follows the south bank of the river and enters the high country 
at Komati Poort. At a small town with the same name, 2 m. 
W. of the Poort, on the 23rd of September 1900, during the war 
with England, 3000 Boers crossed the frontier and surrendered 
to the Portuguese authorities. From the Poort westward the 
railway skirts the south bank of the Crocodile river throughout 
itsJon^ 
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KOMOTAU (Czech, Chomutw), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 
79 m. N.N.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900), 15,925, almost 
exclusively German. It has an old Gothic church, and its town- 
hall was formerly a commandeiy of the Teutonic knights . The in- 
dustrial establishments comprise manufactories of woollen cloth, 
linen and paper, dyeing houses, breweries, distilleries, vinegar 
works and the central workshops of the Buschtghrad railway. 
Lignite is worked in the neighbourhood. Komotau was origin- 
ally a Czech market-place, but in 1252 it came into the possession 
of the Teutonic Order and was completely Germanized. In 1396 
it received a town charter; and in 1416 the knights sold both 
town and lordship to Wenceslaus IV. On the i6th of March 
1421, the town was stormed by the Taborites, sacked and burned. 
After several changes of ownership, Komotau came in 1588 to 
Popel of Lobkovic, who established the Jesuits here, which led 
to trouble between the Protestant burghers and the over-lord. 
In 1594 the lordship fell to the Crown, and in 1605 the town 
purchased its freedom and was created a royal city. 

KOMURA, JUTARO, Count (1855- ), Japanese states- 

man, wa.s born in Hiuga. He graduated at Harvard in 1877, and 
entered the foreign office in Tokyo in 1884. He served as charg 4 
d’affaires in Peking, as Japanese minister in Seoul, in Washing- 
ton, in St Petersburg, and in Peking (during the Boxer trouble), 
earning in every post a high reputation for diplomatic ability. 
In 1901 he received the portfolio of foreign affairs, and held it 
throughout the course of the negotiations with Russia and the 
subsequent war (1904-5), being finally appointed by his sovereign 
to meet the Russian plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth, and subse- 
quently the Chinese representatives in Peking, on which occasions 
the Portsmouth treaty of September 1905 and the Peking treaty 
of November in the same year were concluded. For these 
.services, and for negotiating the .second Anglo- Japanese alliance, 
he received the Japanese title of count and was made a K.C.B. 
by King Edward VII. He resigned his portfolio in 1906 and 
became privy councillor, from which post he wa.s transferred to 
the embassy in London, but he returned to Tokyo in 1908 and 
resumed the portfolio of foreign affairs in the second Katsura 
cabinet. 

KONARAK, or Kanarak, a ruined temple in India, in the 
Puri district of Orissa, which has been described as for its size 
“ the most richly ornamented building — externally at least — in 
the whole world.” It was erected in the middle of the 13th 
century, and wa.s dedicated to the sun-god. It consisted of a 
I tower, probably once over 180 ft. hi^h, with a porch in front 
140 ft. high, sculptured with figures of lions, elephants, horses, &c. 

KONGp the name of a town, district and range of hills in the 
N.W. of the Ivory Coast colony, French West Africa. The hills 
are part of the band of high ground separating the inner plains 
of \Vest Africa from the coast regions. In maps of the first half 
of the 19th century the range is shown as part of a great moun- 
tain chain supposed to run east and west across Africa, and is 
thus made to appear a continuation of the Mountains of the 
Moon, or the snow-clad heights of Ruwenzori, The culminating 
point of the Kong system is the Pic des Kommono, 4757 ft. high. 
In general the summits of the hills are below 2000 ft. and not 
more than 700 ft. above the level of the country. The “ circle 
of Kong,” one of the administrative divisions of the Ivory Coast 
colony, covers 46,000 sq. m. and has a population of some 
400,000. The inhabitants are negroes, chiefly Bambara and 
Mandingo. About a fourth of the population profess Mahom- 
medanism ; the remainder are spirit-worshippers. The town of 
Kong, situated in 9“ N,, 4'* 20' W., is not now of great importance. 
Probably Rene Cailli6, who spent some time in the western part 
of the country in 1827, was the first European to visit Kong. 
In 1888 Captain L. G. Binger induced the native chiefs to place 
themselves under the protection of France, and in 1893 the 
protectorate was attached to the Ivory Coast colony. For a 
time Kong was overrun by the armie.s of Samory (see Sensgal), 
but the capture of that chief in 1898 was followed by the peaceful 
development of the district by France (see Ivory Coast). 

KONGSBERG^ a mining town of Norway in Buskerud amt 
(county), on the Laagen, 500 ft. above the sea, and 61 m. W.S.W. 
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of Christiania by rail. Pop. (1900), 5585. With the exception 
of the church the town-house, the buildings are mostly of 
wood. The origin and whole industry of the town are connected 
with the government silver-mines in the neighbourhood. Their 
first discovery was made by a peasant in 1623, since which time 
they have been worked with varying success. During the 18th 
century Kongsberg was more important than now, and contained 
double its present population. Within the town are situated 
the smelting-works, the mint, and a government weapon factory. 
Three miles below the Laagen forms a fine fall of 140 ft. 
(Labrofos). The neighbouring Jonksnut (2950 ft.) commands 
extensive views of the Telemark. A driving-road from 
Kongsberg follows a favourite route for travellers through this 
district, connecting with routes to Sand and Odde on the west 
coast. 

KONIA. (i) A vilayet in Asia Minor which includes the 
whole, or parts of, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. It was formed in 1864 W adding to the 
old eyalet of Karamania the western half of Adana, and part of 
south-eastern Anadoli. It is divided into five sanjaks : Adalia, 
Buldur, Hamid-abad, Konia and Nigdeh. The population 
(990,000 Moslems and 80,000 Christians) is for the most part 
agricultural and pastoral. The only industries are carpet- 
weaving and the manufacture of cotton and silk stuffs. There 
are mines of chrome, mercury, cinnabar, argentiferous lead and 
rock salt. The principal exports are salt, minerals, opium, 
cotton, cereals, wool and live stock; and the imports cloth-goods, 
coffee, rice and petroleum. The vilayet is now traversed by the 
Anatolian railway, and contains the railhead of the Ottoman line 
from Smyrna. 

(2) The chief town [anc. Iconium (^.w.)], altitude 3320 ft., 
situated at the S.W. edge of the vast (central plain of Asia Minor, 
amidst luxuriant orchards famous in the middle ages for their 
yellow plums and apricots and watered by streams from the hills. 
Pop. 45,000, including 5000 Christians. There are interesting 
remains of Seljuk buildings, all showing strong traces of Persian 
influence in their decorative details. The principal ruin is that 
of the palace of Kilij Arslan 11 ., which contained a famous hall. 
The most important mosques are the great Tekke, which contains 
the tomb of the poet Mevlana Jelal ed-din Rumi, a mystic (sufi) 
poet, founder of the order of Mevlcvi (whirling) dervishes, and 
those of his successors, the Golden mosque and those of Ala 
ed-Din and Sultan Selim. The walls, largely the work of Ala 
ed-Din I., are preserved in great part and notable for the number 
of ancient inscriptions built into them. They once had twelve 
gates and were 30 ells in height. The climate is good — hot in 
summer and cold, with snow, in winter. Konia is connected 
by railway with Constantinople and is the starting-point of the 
extension towards Bagdad. After the capture of Nicaea by the 
Crusaders (1097), Konia became the capital of the Seljuk Sultans 
of Rum (see Seljuks and Turks). It was temporarily occupied 
by Godfrey, and again by Frederick Barbarossa, but this scarcely 
affected its prosperity. During the rei^ of Ala ed-Din 1 . 
(1219^1236) the city was thronged with artists, poets, historians, 
jurists and dervishes, driven westwards from Persia and Bokhara 
by the advance of the Mongols, and there was a brief period of 
great splendour. After the break up of the empire of Rum, 
Konia became a secondaiy^ city of the amirate of Karamania 
and in part fell to ruin. In 1472 it was annexed to the Osmanli 
empire by Mahommed 11 . In 1832 it was occupied by Ibrahim 
Pasha who defeated and captured the Turkish general, Reshid 
Pasha, not far from the walls. It had come to fill only part of 
its ancient circuit, but of recent years it has revived considerably, 
and, since the railway reached it, has acquired a semi-European 
quarter, with a German hotel, caffo and Greek shops, &c. 

Sec W. M. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890); 
St Paul the Traveller (1893) ; G. Le Strange, Lands of the E. Caliphate 
(1905). ' (D. G. H.) 

KONIBCPOLSKI, STANISLAUS (T591-1646), Polish soldier, 
was the most illustrious member of an ancient Polish family 
which rendered great services to the Republic. Educated at 
the academy of Cracow, he learned the science of war under the 


great Jan Chodkiewicz, whom he accompanied on his Muscovite 
campaigns, and under the equally great Stanislaus Zolkiewski, 
whose daughter Catherine he married. On the death of .his first 
wife he wedded, in 1619, Christina Lubomirska. In 1619 he 
took part in the expedition against the Turks which terminated 
so disastrously at Cecora, and after a valiant resistance was 
captured and sent to Constantinople, where he remained a close 
prisoner for three years. On his return he was appointed com- 
mander of all the forces of the Republic, and at the head of an 
army of 25,000 men routed 60,000 Tatars at Marty now, follow- 
ing up this success with fresh victories, for which he received the 
thanks of the diet and the palatinate of Sandomeria from the 
king. In 1625 he was appointed guardian of the Ukraine 
against the Tatars, but in 1626 was transferred to Prussia to 
check the victorious advance of Gustavus Adolphus. Swedish 
historians have too often ignored the fact that Koniecpolski’s 
superior strategy neutralized all the efforts of the Swedish king, 
whom he defeated again and again, notably at Homersiein 
(April 1627) and at Trzeiand (April 1629). But for the mo.st 
part the fatal parsimony of his country' compelled Koniecpolski 
to confine himself to the harassing guerrilla warfare in which he 
was an expert. In 1632 he was appointed to the long vacant 
post of hetman wielki koronny^ or commander in chief of Poland, 
and in that capacity routed the Tatars at Sasowy Rogi (April 
1633) and at Paniawce (April and October 1633), and the Turks, 
with terrific loss, at Abaza Basha. 1 o keep the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine in order he also built the fortress of Kudak. As one 
of the largest proprietors in the Ukraine he suffered severely 
from Cossack depredations and offered many concessions to 
them. Only after years of conflict, however, did he succeed in 
reducing these unruly desperadoes to something like obedience. 
In 1644 he once more routed the Tatars at Ockmatow, and again 
in 1646 at Brody. This was his last exploit, for he died the same 
year, to the great grief of VVIadislaus IV., who had already con- 
certed with him the plan for a campaign on a grand scale against 
the Turks, and relied principally upon the Grand Hetman for its 
success. Though less famous than his contemporaries Zolkiehwski 
and Chodkiewicz, Koniecpolski was fully their equal as a general, 
and his inexorable severity made him an ideal lord-marcher. 

See an unfinished biography in the Tyg. lllus. of Warsaw for 
1803; Stanislaw Przylenski, Memorials of the Koniecpolshis (Pol.) 
(Lefnberg, 1842). (H. N. B.) 

KONIG, KARL RUDOLPH (1832-1901), German physicist, 
was bom at Konigsberg (Prussia) on the 26th of November 1832, 
and studied at the university of his native town, taking the degree 
of Ph.D. About 1852 he went to Paris, and became apprentice 
to the famous violin-maker, J. B. Vuillaume, and .some six years 
later he started business on his own account. He called himself 
a ** maker of musical instruments, but the instruments for 
which his name is best known are tuning-forks, which speedily 
gained a high reputation among physicists for their accuracy 
and general excellence. From this business Konig derived his 
livelihood for the rest of his life. He was, however, very far 
from being a mere tradesman, and even as a manufacturer he 
regarded the quality of the articles that left his workshop as a 
matter of greater solicitude than the profits they yielded. Acous- 
tical research was his real interest, and to that he devoted all the 
time and money he could spare from his business. An exhibit 
which he .sent to the London Exhibition of 1862 gained a gold 
medal, and at the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876 great admira- 
tion was expressed for a tonometric apparatus of his manufacture. 
This consisted of about 670 tuning-forks, of as many different 
pitches, extending over four ocUves, and it afforded a perfect 
means for testing, by enumeration of the beats, the number of 
vibrations producing any given note and for accurately tuning 
any musical instrument. An attempt was made to secure this 
apparatus for the university of Pennsylvania, and Konig was 
induced to leave it behind him in America on the assurance that 
it would be purchased; but, ultimately, the money not being 
forthcoming, the arrangement fell through, to his great dis- 
appointment and pecuniary loss. Some of the forks he disposed 
of to the university of Toronto and the remainder he used as a 
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nuclens for tibe ronstruction of a stUl more elaborate tcmometer. 
Wtdie the range of the old apparatus was only between ia8 and 
4096 vibrations a Bceond, the lowest fork of the new one made 
only 16 vibrations a second^ while the hipest gave a sound too 
shrill to be perceptible by the human ear. Konig will also be 
remembered as the inventor and constructor of many other 
beautiful pieces of apparatus for the investigation of acoustical 
problems, among whi^ may be mentioned his wave-sirens, the 
first of which was sliown at Philadelphia in 1876. His original 
work dealt, among othor things, with Wheatstone’s sound-ffigures, 
the characteristic motes of the different vowels, manometric 
flames, '&c. ; but perhaps the most important of his researches 
are those devoted to the phenomena produced by the interference 
of two tones, in which he controverted /the views of H. von Helm- 
holtz as to the existence of summation and difference tones. lie 
died in Paris on the 2nd of October 1901. 

KONIGGRATZ (Czech, Hvadec KrMove), a town and episcopal 
see of Bohemia, Austria, 74 m. E. of Prague by rail. Pop. 
(i9(»), 9773, mostly Czech. It is situated in the centre of a very 
fertile region called the “ Golden Road,” and contains many 
buildings of historical and architectural interest. The cathedral 
was founded in 1303 by £lizab(^th, wife of Wenceslas 11; and the 
church of St Jolm, built in 1710, stands on the ruins of the old 
castle. The industries include the manufacture of musical 
instruments, machinery, colours, and cartoti-pierref as well as 
gloves and wax candles. The original name of Kdniggratz, 
one of the oldest settlements in Bohemia, v/as Chlumec Dobras- 
l(wsky ; the name Hradec, or the Castle,” was given to it when it 
became the seat of a count, and Kralove, ** of the queen ” (Ger. 
Kmigin), was prefixed when it became one of the dower towns 
of the queen of Wenceslas II., Elizabeth of Poland, who lived 
here for thirty years. It remained a dower town till 1620. 
Kdniggratz was the first of the towns to declare for the national 
cause during the Hussite wars. After the battle of the White 
Mountain (1620) a large part of the Protestant population left 
the place. In 1639 the town was occupied fur eight months by 
the Swedes. Several churches and convents were pulled down 
to make way for the fortifications erected under Joseph II. The 
fortress was finally dismantled in 1884. Near Kdniggratz took 
place, on the 3rd of July 1866, the decisive battle (formerly 
railed Sadowa) of the Austro-Pnissian war (see Seven Weeks’ 
War). 

KONIOIMHOF (Dvi4r Kralove in Czech), the seat of a provincial 
district and of a provincial law-court, is situated in north-eastern 
Bohemia on the left bank of tiie Elbe, about 160 kilometres from 
Prague. Brewing, corn-milling and cotton-weaving are the 
principal industries. Pop. about i i,ooq. The city is of very 
andent origin. Founded by King Wenceslas II. of Bohemia 
(1278-1305), it was given by him to his wife Elizabeth, and thus 
received the name of Dvur Kralove (the court of the queen). 
During the Hussite wars, Dvur Kralove was several times taken 
and retaken by the contending parties. In a battle fought partly 
within the streets of the town, the Austrian army was totally 
defeated by the Prussians on the 29th of June 1866. In the 19^ 
century Dvur Kralove became widely known as the spot where a 
MS. was found that was long believed to be one of the oldest 
written documents in the Czech language. In 1817 Wenceslas 
Hanka, afterwards for a long period libraitiaii of the Bohemian 
museum, declared that he had found in the church tower in tiie 
town of Dvur Kralove when on a visit there, a very ancient MS. 
containing epic and fyric poems. Thou^ Dobrovsky, the 
greatest Czech philologist of the time, from the first expressed 
suspidons, the MS. known os the KraJodvorsky Rukopis manu- 
script of Koniginhof was long accepted as genuine, frecjuently 
printed and translated into most European ^guages. Doubts 
as to the genuineness of the document never, however, ceased, 
and they became /stronger when Hanka was convicted of having 
fabricated other false Bohemian documents. A series of works 
and artides written by Professors GoH. Gebauer, Masoryk, and 
others hove recently proved that theMS. afi»aforgWry, andhan»dly 
any Bothemian scholars of the present day behove in its genuine- 
ness. 


-KONIGSBERG 

The discussion of the authenticity of the MS. o£ Dvur Kr^ove 
lasted with short interruptions about seventy years, and the 
Bohemian works written bn the subject would fill a oonsideiable 
library. Count Lutzow’s Hisiory of Bohemian Literaimire gives a 
brief account of the controversy. 

KdNlGSBRilG (Polish Kralewiec), a town fof Germany, capital 
of the province of East Prussia and a fortress of the first irank. 
Pop. <(1880), 140,800; (1890), 161,666; (1905), 219,86a (ipc^din^ 
the incorporated suburbs). It is situat^ on rising ground, ^ 
both sides of the Pregel, 4i m. from its mouth in the Frisehe 
Haff, 397 m. N.E. of Berlin, on the railway to Eydtkubnen and 
at the junction of lines to Pillau, Tilsit and Kranz. It egnsists 
of three ports, which were formerly independent administrative 
unit.s, the Altstadt (old town), to the west, Ldbenicht fto the 
oast, and the island Kneiphof, together with numerous sqbutbS; 
all embraced in a circuit of 9J miles. The Pregel, spanned by 
many bridges, flows through the town m two l^apches, which 
unite below the Griine Briicke. Its greatest breadth within the 
town is from 80 to 90 yards, and it is usually frozen from Nqvem* 
ber to March. Konigsberg does not retain many marks of 
antiquity. The Altst^t has long and narrow streets, but the 
Kneiphof quarter i>s roomier. Of the seven market-places only 
that in the Altstadt retains something of its former appearance. 
Among the more interesting buildings are the Schloss, a long 
rectangle begun in 1255 and added to later, with a Gothic 
tower 277 ft. high and a chapel built in 1592, in which Frederick 

I. in 1701 and William I. in 1861 crowned themselves kings of 
Prussia; and tl^e cathedral, l)egun in 1333 ai>d restored in 1856, 
a Gothic building with a tower 164 ft. high, adjoining wliich is 
the tomb of Kant. The Schloss was originally the residence of 
the Grand Masters of the Teutonic order and later of the dgkes 
of Prussia. Behind is the parade-ground, with the statues .of 
Albert I. and of Frederick william III. by August Kiss, and the 
grounds also contain monuments to Frederick I. and William 1 . 
To the east is the Schlossteich, a long narrow ornamental lake 
covering 12 acres. The north-west siae of the parade-ground is 
occupied by the new university buildings, completed in 1865; 
these and the new exchange on the south side of the Pregel arc 
the finest arcliitcctural features of the U)wn. Tlie university 
(Collegium Albortinum) was founded in 1544 by Albert L, duke 
of Pi ussia, as a “ purely Lutheran ” place of learning. It is 
chiefly distinguished for its mathematical and philosophical 
studies, and possesses a famous observatory, e.stabJi»hed in 
i8ti by Frederick William Bessel, a library of about 240,000 
volumes, a zoological museum, a botanical garden, laboratories 
and valuable mathematical and other scientific collections. 
Among its famous professors have been Kant (who was born 
here in 1724 and to whom a monument was erected in 1864), 

J. G. von Herder, Bessel, F. Neumann and T. F. Herbart. 
it is attended by about 1000 students and has a teaching 
staff of over loo. Among other educational establishments, 
Konigsberg numbers four classical schools (^ronasia) and three 
commercial schools, an academy of p^ntin^ and a school of 
music. The ho.spitaJs and benevolent institutions are numerous. 
The town is less well equipped with museums and similar insti- 
tutions, the most noteworthy being the Prussia museum of 
antiquities, which is especially rich in East Prussian finds 
from the Stone age to the Viking period. Besides the cathedral 
the town has fourteen churches. 

Kdndgsberg is a naval and military fortress of the first order. 
Tlie fortifications were begun in 1843 and were only completed 
in 2905, although the pl^e was surrounded by walls in early 
times. The works consist of an inner wall, brought into con- 
nexion with an outlying system of works, and of twelve detached 
forts, of which six are on the nghtrand six on the left bank of* the 
Prcgel. Between them lie two great forts, that of Friedriclisburg 
on an island in the Pregel and that of the Kaserne Kronprinz on 
the east of the town, both within the environing ramparts. The 
protected position of its harbour has made Konigsberg one of -the 
most important commercialN cities of-Germiny. A-new^Ghannel 
^s recently been nmde . between it and ite;port, Tniau, 29 miles 
distant, on the outer tide of the Frischc iHafif, so as to admit 
vessels drawing 20 feet of water right qp to the quays of 
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sKfinigsbearg, and the result has been to stimulate the tsadeof I 
tM city, w is protected for a long distance by moles, in whicli a 
break has been left in the Fischhauser Wiek, to permit 'of freer i 
ciradation of the water and to prevent damage to the mainland. I 

The industries of Konigsberg have made great advant^es j 
within recent years, notable among them are printing-works and ! 
manufactures of machinery, locomotives, carriages, chemicals, 1 
toys, sugar, cellulose, beer, tobacco and cigars, pianos and 
amber wares. The principal exports are cereals and flour, | 
cattle, horf?es, hemp, flax, timber, sugar and oilcake. There are 
two pretty public parks, one in the Hufen, with a zoological 
garden attached, another the Luiscnwahl which commemorates 
the sojourn of Queen Louisa of Prussia in the town in the 
disastrous year 1806. 

The Altstadt of Konigsberg grew up around the castle built 
in 1.255 by the Teutonic Order, on the advice of Ottaker 11. 
King of Bohemia, after whom the place was named. Its first 
site was near the fishing village of Steindamm, but after its 
destruction by the Prussians in 1263 it was rebuilt in its present 
pasition. It received civic privileges in 1286, the two other 
parts of the pre.sent town — Lobenicht and Kneiphof— receiving 
them a few years later. In 1340 Konigsberg entered the 
Hanseatic League, From 1457 it was the residence of the grand 
master of the Teutonic Order, and from 1525 till t6i8 of the 
dukes of Prussia. The trade of Konigsberg was much hindered 
by the constant shifting and silting up of the channels leading 
to its harbour; and the great northern wars did it immense 
harm, but before the end of the 17th century it had almost 
recovered. 

In 1724 the three independent parts were united into a single 
town by Frederick William I. 

K.Cnigsberg suffered severely during the war of liberation 
and was occupied by the French in 1807. In 1813 the town was 
the scene of the deliberations which led to the successful uprising 
of Prussia against Napoleon. During tlie 19th century the 
opening of a railway system in Ea.st Prus.sia and Rus.sia gave a 
new impetus to its commerce, making it the principal outlet 
for the Russian staples — grain, seeds, flax and hemp. It has 
now regular steam communication with Memel, Stettin, Kiel, 
Amsterdam and Hull, 

See Faber, Die HaubU uiid Residenzsladt Konigsberg in Preussen 
(Kflnigsberg, 1840); Senuhort, Zur doo jdhri gen fubelfeier Konigsbergs 
(Konigsberg, 1855); Beckberm, Geschichte der tiefesilgungen Konigs- 
bergs (Konigsberg, 1890); H. G. Prutz, Die kdnigliche Albertus- 
Universitdt zu Konigsberg im Jakrhundert (Konigsberg, 1894); 
Armstedt, GeschiefUe der kdnigliche^ Maupt- und ResidenzrUadt 
Kdnigsberg (Stuttgart, 1899) ; M. Schullzc, Konigsberg und Ostpreussen 
Ku An/ang (Berlin, 1901); and Gordak, Wegweiser dutch 

Konigsberg (K 6 nig:Jberg, 1904)* 

KONIGSBORN, a spa of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Westphalia, immediately to the N. of the town of IJnna, of 
which it practically forms a .suburb. It has large saltworks, 
producing annually over 15,000 tons. The brine springs, in 
connexion with which there is a hydropathic e.sLabli.shment, 
have a temperature of 93 ' F., and are efficacious in skin 
diseases, rheumatism and scrofula. 

See Wegele, Bad Konigsborn und seine Heihnittsl (E.sscn, 1902). 

KGNlGSHttTTEv a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, situated in the middle of the Upper Silesian coal and ] 
iron district, 3 m. S. of Beuthen and 122 m. by rail S.E. of ' 
Breslau. Pop.* (1852), 44951 (i»75), 26,040; (1900), 57,919* 
In 1869 it was iiKiorporated with various neighbouring villages, 
and raised to tlie dignity off a town. It has two Protestant 
and three Roman Catholic churches and several schools and 
benevdent institutions. The largest iron-works in Silesia is 
situated at Konigshiitte, and includes puddling works, rolling- 
mills, and nine-works. Founded in 1797, it was formerly m 
the hands of government, but is now carried on by a company. 
There are also manufactures of bricks and glass and a trade in 1 
wood and coal. Nearly one-half of the population of the town 
consists of Poles. 

Sec Mohr, GesMchk fdm S^adi K&migshmu (Kdiriflfshlitte, 1899). 


KONIGSLUTTRR» a town of Germany, in the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, dn the Lutter 36 m, E. of Brunswick by the railway to 
Eislcben and Magdeburg. Pop. (1905), 3260. It possesses an 
Evangelical church, a castle and some interesting old houses, 
its chief manufactures are sugar, maihinery, .paper and beer. 
Near the town are the ruins of a Benedictine abbey founded in 
1x35. in its beautiful church, which has not been destroyed, 
are the tombs of the emperor Lothair 11., his wife Richenza, and 
of his son-in-law, Duke Henry the Proud of Saxony and Bavaria. 

KONIGSNARk, MARIA AURORA, Countess of (T662>T7a8), 
mistress of Augustu.s the Strong, elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland, belonged to a noble Swedish family, and was born on 
the 8th of May 1662. Having passed some years at Hamburg, 
where she attracted attention both by her beauty and her talents, 
Aurora went in 1694 to Dresden to make -inquaries about her 
brother Philipp Christoph, count of Kdnigsmark, who had 
suddenly and mysteriously disappeared from Hanover. Here 
she was noticed by Augustus, who made her his mistress ; and 
in Octolier 1696 .she gave birth to a son Maurice, afterwards the 
famous Marshal de Saxe. Ihe elector however quickly tired 
! of Aurora, who then spent her time in efforts to secure the 
; position of abbess of Ouedlinburg, an office wliich carried with 
it the digmty of a princess of the Empire, and to recover the 
lost inheritance of her family in Sweden. She was made 
coadjutor abbess and lady-provost (Propstifi) of Qucdlinhurg, 
but lived mainly in Berlin, Dresden and Hamburg. In 1702 
.she went on a diplomatic errand to Charles XII . of Sweden on 
j behalf of Augustus, but her adventurous journey ended in 
1 failure. The countess, who was described by Voltaire as “ the 
j most famous woman of two centuries,'’ died at Quedlinburg on 
I the 16th of Februairy 1728. 

I .See F. Cramer, DenkwUrdigkeiten der (irdpn M. A. Kbnigsmark 
! (Leipzig, 1836), and Diographischf Nachrickten von der Gfdfin M. A. 

! Konigsmmk (Quedlinburg, 1833) ; W. F. Palmblad, Aurora Kdnigs- 
: mark und ihre Verwandtc (Leipzig, 1848-1853); C. L. dc Pollnitz, 
j La Saxe galante (Amstx^rdam, 1734); . 1 - B. von Corvin- 

; Wiersbitzki, Maria Aurora, Grdpn von Konigsmark (Kiidolstadt, 

' 1902). 

i KttNIGSMARK, PHILIPP CHRISTOPH, CotiNi of (1665- 
, 1694), was a member of a noble Swedisli family, .and is chiefly 
! known as the lover of Sophia Dorothea, wifi? of the F.nglisli king 
I George L, then electoral prince of Hanover. P>om on the i^th of 
i Marcii 1665, K6nigsmark was a brother of the count ess noticed 
^ above. After wandering and fighting in various parts of Europe 
i he entered the service of JCrncst Augustus, elector of Uanover, 

! Here he made the acquaintance of Sophia Dorothea, and assisted 
' her in one or two futile attempts to escape from Hanover, 
i Regarded, rightly or wrongly, as the lover of the prinie.ss, he 
I was seized, and disappeared from history, pnihably by assas- 
! .sination, on the ist of July 1694. One authority stales that 
! George I. was accustomed to boast al)oiit this deed; but this 
I statement is doubted, and the Hanoverian court resolutely 
oppo.sed all efforts to clear up the mystery. It i.s not absolutely 
: certain that Sophia Dorothea was guilty of a crimmal intrigue 
with Keinigsmark, as it is probable that the letters which 
I purport to have passed between the pair are forgerie.s. Tlic 
question of her guilt or innocence, however, Ijas been and still 
remains a fruitful and popular subject for romance and 
speculation. 

Sec Briefwcehsel des Grajen Konigsmark und der Prinzessin Sophie 
Dorothea von Cdle, edited by W. F. Palmblad (Leipzig, 1847); 
A. Kocher, " Dio Prinzessin \'(>n AhUlen,** in the Hisiorische ZeU^ 
schriji (Munich, 18H2) ; and W. H. Wilkins, The Love of an 
Uncrowned Queen (London, 1900). 

KdNlQSSEE, or Lake of St Bartholomew, a lake of Germany, 
in the kingdom of Bavaria, province of Uppicr Bavaria, about 
2i m. S. from Berchtesgaden, 1850 ft. aliove sea-level. It a 
length of 5 m., and a breadth varying from 500 yards to a little 
over a mile, and attains a maximum depth of 600 ft. The 
Konigssee is the most beautiful of ah the lakes in the German 
Alps, pent in by limestone mountains rising to an altitude of 
6500 ft, the flanks of which descend precipitously to the green 
waters below. The lake abounds in trout, and the surxuunding 
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country is rich in game. On a promontory by the side of the 
lake is a chapel to which pilgnmages arc made on St Bar- 
tholomew’s Day. Separated by a narrow strip of land from 
the Konigssee is the Obersee^ a smaller lake. 

KONIGSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
situated in a deep valley on the left bank of the Elbe, at the 
influx of the Biela, in the centre of Saxon Switzerland, 25 m. 
S.E, of Dresden by the railway to Bodenbach and Tetschen. 
It contains a Roman Catholic and a Protestant church, a monu- 
ment to the composer Julius Otto, and has some small manu- 
factures of machinery, celluloid, paper, vinegar and buttons* 
It is chiefly remarkable for the huge fortress, lying immediately 
to the north-west of the town, which crowns a sandstone rock 
rising abruptly from the Elbe to a height of 750 ft. Across the 
Elbe lies the Lilienstein, a similar formation, but unfortified 
The fortress of Kdnigstein was probably a Slav stronghold as 
early as the 12th century, but it is not mentioned in chronicles 
before the year 1241, when it was a fief of Bohemia. In 1401 it 
passed to the margraves of Meissen and by the treaty of Eger 
in 1459 it was formally ceded by Bohemia to Saxony. About 
1 540 the works were strengthened, and the place was used as 
a potni d^appui against inroads from Bohemia. Hence the 
phrase frequently employed by historians that Konigstein is 
“ the key to Bohemia.” As a fact, the main road from Dresden 
into that country lies across the hills several miles to the south- 
west, and the fortress has exercised little, if any, influence in 
strategic operations, either during the middle ages or in modern 
times. It was further strengthened under the electors Christian 
L, John George I, and Frederick Augustus II. of Saxony, the 
last of whom completed it in its present form. During the 
Prussian invasion of Saxony in 1756 it served as a place of 
refuge for the King of Poland, Augustus III., as it did also in 
1849, during the Dresden insurrection of May in that year, to 
the King of Saxony, Frederick Augustus II, and his ministers. 
It was occupied by the Prussians in 1867, who retained posses- 
sion of it until the peace of 1871. It is garrisoned by detach- 
ments of several Saxon infantry regiments, and serves as a 
treasure house for the state and also as a place of detention for 
officers sentenced to fortress imprisonment. A remarkable 
feature of the place is a well, hewn out of the solid rock to a 
depth of 470 ft. 

See Klcmm, Der Konigstein in alter und neuer Zeii (Leipzig, 1905) ; 
and Gautsch, Aelteste Oeschichte der sdchsischen Schweiz (Dresden, 
1880). 

kGnigswinter, a town and summer resort of Germany, in 
the Prussian Rhine province, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
24 m. S.S.E. of Cologne by the railway to Frankfort-on-Main, 
at the foot of the Siebengebirge. Pop. (1905), 3944. The romantic 
Drachenfels (1010 ft.), crowned by the ruins of a castle built 
early in the 12th century by the archbishop of Cologne, rises 
behind the town. From the summit, to which there is a funi- 
cular railway, there is a magnificent view, celebrated by Byron 
in Childe Harold^ s Pilgrimage, A cave in the hill is said to 
have sheltered the dragon which was slain by the hero Siegfried. 
The mountain is quarried, and from 1267 onward supplied stone 
(trachyte) for the building of Cologne Cathedral. The castle of 
Drachenburg, built in 1883, is on the north side of the hill. 
Konigswinter has a Roman Catholic and an Evangelical church, 
some small manufactures and a little shipping. It has a monu- 
ment to the poet, Wolfgang Muller. Near the town are the 
ruins of the abbey of Heisterbach. 

KONINCK, LAURENT GUILLAUME DE Belgian 

palaeontologist and chemist, was bom at Louvain on the 3rd of 
May 1809. He studied medicine in the university of his native 
town, and in 1831 he became assistant in the chemical schools. 
He pursued the study of chemistry in Paris, Berlin and Giessen, 
and was subsequently engaged in teaching the science at Ghent 
and Li6ge. In i8j6 he was appointed professor of chemistry in 
the Li 4 ge University, and he retamed this post until the close 
of his life. About the year 1835 he began to devote his leisure 
to the investigation of the Carboniferous fossils around Li 4 ge, 
and ultimately he became distinguished for his researches on 


the pdaeontology of the Palaeozoic rocks, and especially for his 
descriptions of the mollusca, brachiopods, Crustacea and crinoids 
of the Carboniferous limestone of Belgium. In recognition of 
this work the Wollaston medal was awarded to him in 1875 by 
the Geological Society of London, and in 1876 he was appointed 
professor of palaeontology at Li^ge. He died at Li 4 ge on the 
i6th of July 18871 

Publications. — Aliments de chimie inorganique (1839); Descrip- 
tion des animaux fossiles qui se irotevent dans le terrain Carhonifire 
de Belgique (1842-1844, supp. 183^; Recherches sur les animaux 
fossiles (1847, 1873). See Notice sur L. G, de Koninck^ by E. Dupont: 
Annuaire de VAcad, roy, de Belgique (1891), with portrait and 
bibliography. 

KONINCK, PHILIP DE [de Coninck, de Koningh, van Koening] 
^1619-1688), Dutch landscape painter, was born in Amsterdam 
in 1619. Little is known of his history, except that he was a 
pupil of Rembrandt, whose influence is to be seen in all his 
work. He painted chiefly broad sunny landscapes, full of 
space, light and atmosphere. Portraits by him, somewhat in 
the manner of Rembrandt, also exist; there are examples of 
these in the galleries at Copenhagen and Christiania. Of his 
landscapes the principal are ** Vue de I’embouchure d’une 
riviere,” at the Hague; a slightly larger replica is in the National 
Gallery, l.ondon ; “ 1 .isi^re d’un bois,” and ** Paysage (with 
figures by A. Vandevelde) at Amsterdam; and landscapes in 
Brussels, Florence (Uffizi), Berlin and Cologne. 

Several of his works have been falsely attributed to 
Rembrandt, and many more to his namesake and fellow- 
townsman Salomon de Kontnck (1609-1656), who was also a 
disciple of Rembrandt ; his paintings and etchings consist 
mainly of portraits and biblical scenes. 

Both these painters are to be distinguished from David de 
Koninck (1636-? 1687), who is also known as “ Rammelaar.” 
He was bom in Antwerp. He studied there under Jan Fyt, and 
later settled in Rome, where he is stated to have died in 1687; 
this is, however, doubtful. His pictures are chiefly landscapes 
with animals, and still-life. 

KONITZ, a town of Germany, in the province of West Prussia, 
at the junction of railways to Schncidemiihl and Gnesen, 68 m. 
.S.W. of Danzig. Pop. (1905), 11,014. It is still surrounded 
by its old fortifications, has two Evangelical and two Roman 
Catholic churches, a new town hall, handsome public offices, 
and a prison. It has iron-foundries, saw-mills, electrical works, 
and manufactures of bricks. Konitz was the first fortified post 
established in Prussia by Hermann Balk, who in 1230 had been 
commissioned as Landmeister, by the grand-master of the 
Teutonic order, to reduce the heathen Prussians. For a long 
time it continued to be a place of military importance. 

Sec Uppenkamp, Geschichte der Stadt Konitz (Konitz, 1873). 

KONKAN, or Concan, a maritime tract of Western India, 
situated within the limits of the Presidency of Bombay, and 
extending from the Portuguese settlement of Goa on the S. 
to the territory of Daman, belonging to the same nation, on 
the N. On the E. it is bounded by the Western Ghats, and on 
the W. by the Indian Ocean. This tract comprises the three 
British districts of Thana, Ratnagiri and Kolaba, and the native 
states of Janjira and Sawantwari. It may be estimated at 
300 m. in len^h, with an average breadth of about 40. From 
the mountains on its eastern frontier, which in one place attain 
a height of 4700 ft., the surface, marked by a succession of 
irregular hilly spurs from the Ghats, slopes to the westward, 
where the mean elevation of the coast is not more than 100 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Several mountain streams, but none 
of any magnitude, traverse the country in the same direction 
One of the most striking characteristics of the climate is the vio- 
lence of the monsoon rams — the mean annual fall at Mahabalesh- 
war amounting to 239 in. The coast has a straight general 
outline, but is much broken into small bays and harbours. 
This, with the uninterrupted view along the shore, and the 
land and sea breezes, which force vessels steering along the 
coast to be always within sight of it, rendered this country 
from time immemorial the seat of piracy; and so formidable 
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had the pirates become in the i8th century, that all ships 
suffered which did not receive a pass from their chiefs. The 
Great Mogul maintained a fleet for the express purpose of 
checking them, cmd they were frequently attacked by the 
Portuguese. British commerce was protected by occasional 
expeditions from Bombay; but the piratical system was not 
finally extinguished until 1812. The southern Konkan has 
given its name to a dialect of Marathi, whfch is the vernacular 
of the Roman Catholics of Goa. 

KONTAGORA, a province in the British protectorate of 
Northern Nigeria, on the east bank of the Niger to the north 
of Nupc and opposite Borgu. It is bounded W. by the Niger, 
S. by the province of Nupe, £. by that of Zaria, and N. by that 
of Sokoto. It has an area of 14,500 sq. in. and a population 
estimated at about 80,000. At the time of the British occupa- 
tion of Northern Nigeria the province formed a Fula emirate. 
Before the Fula domination, which was established in 1864, 
the ancient pagan kingdom of Yauri was the most important 
of the lesser kingdoms which occupied this territory. The 
Fula conquest was made from Nupe on the south and a tribe 
of independent and warlike pagans continued to hold the 
country between Kontagora and Sokoto on the north. The 
province was brought under British domination in 1901 as the 
result of a military expedition sent to prevent audacious slave- 
raiding in British protected territor\- and of threats directed 
against the British military station of jebba on the Niger. The 
town of Kontagora was taken in |anuar\' of 1901. The emir 
Ibrahim fled, and was not captured till early in 1902. The 
province, after having been held for a time in military occupa- 
tion, was organized for administration on the same system as 
the rest of the protectorate. In 1905 Ibrahim, after agreeing 
to take the oath of allegiance to the British crown and to accept 
the usual conditions of appointment, which include the abolition 
of the slave trade within the province, was reinstated as emir 
and the British garrison was withdrawn. Since then the de- 
velopment of the province has progressed favourably. Roads 
have been opened and Kontagora connected by telegraph with 
headquarters at Zungeru. British courts of justice have been 
established at the British headquarters, and native ('ourts in 
every district. In 1904 an expedition reduced to sulimission 
the hitherto independent tribes in the northern bell, who had 
up to that time blocked the road to Sokoto, I’heir arms were 
confiscated and their countr>' organized as a district of the 
province under a chief and a British assistant resident. 

KOORINGA [Burra], a town of Burra county. South Australia, 
on Burra Creek, 101 m. by rail N. by E. of Adelaide. Pop. ( 1901 ), 
T994. It is the centre of a mining and agricultural district in 
which large areas are devoted to wheat-growing. The famous 
Burra Burra copper mine, dis(!overed by a shepherd in 1844, is 
close to the town, while silver and lead ore is also found in the 
vicinity. 

KdPENlCK (Copenick), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, on an island in the Spree, 9 m. S.K. 
from Berlin by the railway to Furstenwalde. Pop. (1905), 27,7 21 . 
It contains a royal residence, which was built on the site of a 
palace which belonged to the great elector, Frederick William. 
This is surrounded by gardens and contains a fine bancjueting 
hall and a chapel. Other buildings are a Roman (Catholic and a 
Protestant church and a teachers’ seminary. The varied in- 
dustries embrace the manufacture of glass, linoleum, sealing-wax i 
and ink. In the vicinity is Spindlersfeld, with important dye- ' 
works. I 

Kopenick, which dates from the 12th century, received 
municipal rights in 1225. Shortly afterwards it became the i 
bone of contention between Brandenburg and Meissen, but, at , 
the issue of the feud, remained with the former, becoming a | 
favourite residence of the electors of Brandenburg. In the 
palace the famous court martial was held in 1730 which con- 
demned the crown prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederick the 
Great, to death. In 1906 the place derived ephemeral fame 
from the daring feat of a cobbler, one Wilhelm Voigt, who, 
attired as a captain in the army, accompanied by soldiers, whom 


his apparent rank deceived, took the mayor prisoner, on a 
fictitious charge of having falsified accounts and absconded with 
a considerable sum of municipal money. The “ captain oi 
Kopenick ” was arrested, tried, and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. 

Sec Graf zii Dohna, KurlUrsthche Schltisser in der Mark Branden- 
burg (Berlin, 1890)* 

KOPISCH, AUGUST ( i 790 1853), German poet , was born at 
Bre.slnu on the 26th of May 1791). In 1(815 he began the study 
of painting at the league academy, hut an injury to his hand 
precluded the prospects of any great slk'ccss in this profession, 
I and he turned to literature. After a residtuiee in Dresden 
! Kopisch proceeded, in 1822, to Italy, where, at Naples, he 
I formed an intimate friendship with the poet August, count of 
• Platen llallcrmund. He was an expert swimmer, a (|uality 
whi('h enabled him in company with Ernst Fries to discover the 
blue grotto of Capri. In 1828 he settled at Berlin and w^as 
granted a pension by hVedcrick William who in 1838 con- 
ferred upon him the title of professor. lb* died at Berlin on the 
3rd of February 1853. Kopisch produced some very original 
poctr}% light in language and in form. He especially treated 
legends and popular subjects, and among his Gedichte (Berlin, 
1836) are some naive and humorous little pieces such as Die 
llistorie von Noah, Die fleinzelniannchen. Das griine Tier and 
Der Scheiderjunge von KripfystedI, which bcc'ame wicleh' 
popular. He also piildished a translation of Dante's Divine 
Comedy (Berlin, 1840), and nnd(*r the title Agrumi (Berlin, 1838) 
a collection of translat’ons of Italian folk songs. 

Kopisch's collected works were ])ul)Iished in 5 vols. (Berlin, 

I KOPP, HERMANN FRANZ MORITZ (1817-1892), German 
chemist, was horn on the 30th of Oclolx r 1817 at Hanau, where 
his father, Johann Heinrich Kopp (1777-J858), a physician, was 
professor (;f clicmistr}', physics and natural hislor)' at thi* 
Lyceum. 

After attending the gymnasium of his native town, he studied 
at Marburg and lJejdell)erg, and then, attrac ted by the fami.* of 
Liebig, went in 1839 to Giessen, where he became a privatdozent 
in 1841, and prf)fessor of chemistry twelve years later. Jn 1864 
he was called to Heidelberg in tlie same rapacity, and he re- 
! inained there till his death on the 20th of I'Vbruary 1892. Kopp 
I devoted himself especially to physico-i hftmical in((iiiries, and in 
I the history of chemical theory his name is asso('ialt‘d with scv(?ral 
I of the most important correlations of the physical properties of 
substances with their chemical constitution. Much of his work 
was conc'erned with specilb* volumes, the conception of which he 
set forth in a paper published wlum he was only twenty-two 
years of age; and the princijiles he established have formed the 
basis of subset juent investigations in that subject, although his 
results have in some eases undergone modifitalion. Another 
question to wliich h(* gave mucii attention was the ( onnexion of 
the boiling-point of compounds, organic ones in particular, with 
their composition. In addition to these and other laborious re- 
searches. Kopp was a prolific writer. In 184)3 1847 he published 
a comprehensive History of Chemistry,\x\ four volumes, to which 
three supplements were added in 1899-1875. The Derwlopmenl 
of Chemistry in Becenl 7 V/wf'.v appeared in 1871-1874, and in 1886 
he published a work in two volumes on Alchemy in Ancient and 
Modern Times, In addition he wrote (1863) on theoretical and 
physical chemistry for the (iraham-Otto Lehrhuch der Chemie, 
and for many years assisted Liebig in editing the Annalen der 
Chemie and the Jahresbericht. 

He must not b<; confused with Emil Kopp (1817-1875), who, 
born at Warsclnheim, Alsace, became in 1847 proifessor of 
toxicology and chemistry at the Ecole sup^rieure de Pharmacie 
at Strasburg, in 1849 professor of physics and chemistry at 
Lausanne, in 1852 chemist to a turkey-red factory nijar Man- 
chester, in 1868 professor of technolog)' at Turin, and finally, in 
1871, professor of technical chemistiy^ at the Polytechnic of 
Zurich, where he died in 1875. 

KOPROlG, or Kuprili (Bulgarian Valesa, Greek Velissa), a 
town of Macedonia, Eurofiean Turkey, in the vilayet of Salonica, 
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situated 600 ft. above sea-level, on the river Vardar, and on the 
Salonica-iWitrovitza railway, 25 m. S.E. of Uskub. Pop. (1905), 
about 22,000. Kopruiii has a flourishing trade in silk; maize 
and mulberries are cultivated in the neighbourhood. The Gredc 
and Bulgarian names of the town may be corrupt forms of the 
.'incient Bylazora, described by Polybius a.s the chief city of 
Paeon ia. 

KORA, or Cora, an ancient town of Northern India, in the 
Fatehpur district of the United Provinces. Pop. (1901), 2806, 
As the capital of a Mahommedan province, it gave its name to 
part of the tract (with Allahabad) granted by Lord Clive to the 
titular Mogul emperor, Shah Alam, in 1765. 

KORAN. The Koran (Kor’an) is the sacred Book of Islam, 
on which the religion of more than two hundred millions of 
Mahommedans is founded, l)cing regarded by them as the 
immediate word of God. And since the use of the Koran in 
public worship, in schools and otherwi.se, is much more extensive 
than, for example, the reading of the Bible in most Christian 
countries, it has been truly descril>ed as the most widely-read 
book in existence. Tiiis circumstance alone is sufficient to give 
it an urgent claim on our attention, whether it suit our taste and 
fall in with our religious and pliilosophical views or not. Besides, 
it is the work of Muliomet, and as su(di Ls fitted to afford a clue 
to the spiritual development of that most successful of all pro- 
phets and religious personalities. It must l>e owned that the 
first peru.sal leaves on a European an impression of chaotic 
confusion — not that the book is .so very extensive, for it is not 
quite as largo as the New Testament. This impression can in 
some degree be modified only l)y the application of a critical 
analysis with the assistance of Arabian tradition. 

To the faith of the Moslems, as has been said, the Koran is the 
word of God, and such also is the claim which the book itself 
advances. For except in sur. i.— which i.s a prayer for men — and 
some few passages where Mahomet (vi. 104, 1 14 ; xxvii, 9^^ ; xlti. 8) 
or the angels (xix. 65 ; xxxvii. 164 s(j(j.) speak in the first person 
without the intervention of the usual imperative “ say ’^(sing. or 
pi.), the speaker throughout is God, either in the first person 
singular or more commonly the plural of majesty “ wt,” The 
same mode of address is familiar to ns from the prophets of the 
Old Testament; the human personality disappears, in the moment 
of inspiration, behind tlie God by whom it is filled. But all the 
grcate.st of the Hebrew prophets fall back speedily upon the 
unassuming human “ 1 while in the Koran the divine “ 1 is 
the stereotyped form of address. Mahomet, however, really felt 
Mmhomevu himself to l)e the instrument of God; this con- 
v/ew ot sciousness was no doubt brigliter at his first appear- 
Rtveiaiion, ^han it afterwards became, but it never 

entirely forsook him. Nevertheless we cannot doubt his good 
faith, not even in the cases in which the moral quality of his 
actions leaves most to be de.sire(l. Jn .spite of all, the dominant 
fact remains, that to the end he wa.s zealous for his God and for 
the salvation of his people, nay, of the whole of humanit}*, and 
that he never lost the unconquerable certainty of his divine 
mission. 

The rationale of revelation is explained in the Koran itself as 
follows : In heaven is the original text (“ the mother of the 
book,'* xliii. 3; “a concealed book/’ Iv. 77; “a well-guarded 
tablet," Ixxxv. 22). By the process of “ sending down " {tamil), 
one piece after another was communicated to the Prophet. The 
mediator was an angel, who is called sometimt^ the “ Spirit " 
(xxvi. 193), sometimes the " holy Spirit ” (xvi. 104), and at a later 
time “ Gabriel " (only in ii. 91, 92; Ixvi. 4). This angel dictates 
the revelation to the Prophet, w ho repeats it after him, and after- 
wards proclaims it to the world (Ixxxvii. 6, kc). It is plain that 
we have here a somewhat crude attempt of the Prophet to repre- 
.sent to himself the more or less unconscious process by which his 
ideas arose and gradually took shape in his mind. It is no 
wonder if in such confused imagery the details are not always 
self-consistent. When, for example, this heavenly archetype is 
said to be in the hands of " exalted scribes ” (Ipx. 13 sqq.), 
this seems a transition to a quite different set of ideas, namely, 
the books of fate, or the record of all human actions-— conceptions 
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which ane actually found in the Koran. It is to be observed, at 
all events, that Mahomet's transcendental idea of God,a&a Being 
exalte altogether above the world, excludes the thought of 
direct interoonrae between the Prophet and God. 

It is an explicit statement of the Koran that the sacred book 
was revealed (“ sent down ") by God, not all at once, but piece- 
meal and gradually (xxv. 34). Tliis is evident coapooaat 
from the actual composition of the book, and is Pmrtaoiiba 
confirmed by Moslem tradition. That is to say, 

Mahomet issued his revelations in fly-leaves of greater or less 
extent. A single piece of this kind w^as called cither, like the 
entire collection, knr'dn, i.e» “ recitation," " reading," or, better 
still, is the equivalent of Aramaic gerydnd ‘‘ lectionary or kitdb, 
“ writing"; or sura, wliich is perhaps the late-Hebrcw shurd, 
and means literally " series." The last became, in the lifetime 
of Mahomet, the regular designation of the individual sections 
as distinguished from the whole collection; and accordingly it is 
the name given to the separate chapters of the existing Koran. 
These (Eapters are of very unequal length. Since many of the 
shorter ones are undoubtedly complete in themselves, it is natural 
lo assume that the longer, which are sometimes very compre- 
hensive, have arisen from the amalgamation of various originally 
distinct revelations. This supposition is favoured by the numer- 
ou.s traditions w'hich give us the circumstances imder which this 
or that short pief c, now incorporated in a larger .section, was 
revealed; and also by the fact that the connexion of thought in 
the present suras often seems to be interrupted. And in reality 
many pieces of the long suras have to be severed out as originally 
independent; even in the short ones parts are often found wffiich 
cannot have been there at first. At the same time we must 
beware of carrying this sifting oj>eration too far — as Noldeke 
now believes himself to have done in his earlier w^orks, and as 
Sprenger also sometimes seems to do. That some suras were of 
considerable length from the first is seen, for example, from xii., 
which contains a short introduction, them the liistory of Joseph, 
and then a few concluding observations, and is therefore per- 
fectly homogeneous. In like manner, xx., which is mainly 
occupied with the history of Moses, forms a complete whole. 
The same is true of xviii., which at first sight seems to fall into 
several pieces; the history of the seven sleepers, the grotesque 
narrative about Moses, and that about Alexander " the Homed," 
are all connected together, and the same rhyme through the 
whole sura. Even in the separate narrations we may observe 
how readily the Koran passes from one subject to anotlier, how 
little care is taken to express all the transitions of thought, and 
how frequently clauses are omitted, which are ahnost indispens- 
able. We are not at liberty, therefore, in every case where the 
connexion in the Koran is obscure, to say that it is really broken, 
and set it down os the clumsy patchwork of a later hand. Even 
in the old Arabic poetry such abrupt tran.sitions are of very 
frequent occurrence. It is not uncommon for the Koran, after 
a new subject has been entered on, to return gradually or sud- 
denly to the former theme — a proof that there at least separa- 
tion is not to be thought of. In short, however imperfectly the 
Koran may have been redacted, in the majority of cases the 
present suras are identicuil with the originals. 

How these revelations actually arose in Mahomet's mind is a 
question which it is almost tis idle to discuss as it would be to 
analyse the workings of the mind of a poet. In his early career, 
sometimes |>erhaps in its later stages also, many revelations must 
have burst from him in uncontrollable excitement, so that he 
could not possibly regard them otherwise than as di^'ine inspira- 
tions. Wc must bear in mind that he w^as no cold systematic 
thinker, but an Oriental visionan*, brought up in crass supersti- 
tion, and without intellectual discipline ; a man whose nervous 
temperament had been powerfully wx)rked on by ascetic austeri- 
ties, and who was all the more irritated by the opposition he 
encountered, because he had little of the heroic in his nature* 
Filled with his religious ideas and visions, he might well fancy 
he heard the angel bidding him recite what was said to him. 
There may have been many a revelation of this kind which no one 
ever heard but himself, as he repeated it to himself in the silence 
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of the night (Ixxiii. 4). Indeed the Koran itself admits that he 
forgot some revelations (Ixxxvii. 7). But by far tlie greatest 
part of tlie book is undoubtedly the result of deliberation, touched 
more or less with emotion, and animated by a certain rhetorical 
rather than poetical glow. Many passages are based upon purely 
intellectual reflection. It is said that Mahomet occasionally 
uttered such a pass^e immediately after one of those epileptic 
fits which not only his followers, but (for a time at least) he him- 
self also, regarded as tokens of intercourse with the higher powers. 
If that is the case, it is impossible to say whether the trick was 
in the utterance of the revelation or in the fit itself. 

How the various pieces of the Koran took literary f( rm is 
uncertain. Mahomet himself, so far as we can discover, never 
wrote down anything. The question whether he 
WHtiea!" read and write lias been much debated 

among Moslems, unfortunately more with dog- 
matic arguments and spurious traditions than authentic proofs. 
At present one is inclined to say that he wirs not altogether 
ignorant of these arts, hut tliat from want of practice he found 
it convenient to emfiloy some one else whenever he had anything 
to write. After the migration to Medina (a.d. 622) we are told 
that short pieces— chiefly legal dc('isions — were taken down 
immediately after they were revealed, by an adherent whom he 
summoned for the purpo.se; so that nothing stood in the way of 
their publication. Hence it is probable that in M(‘cca, where 
the art of writing was commoner than in Medina, he had already 
l)egun to have his oracles committed to writing. I'liat even long 
portions of the Koran existed in writLt n form from an early date 
may be pretty safely inferred from various indications ; especially 
from the fact that in Me(x’a the J^ropliet had caused insertions 
to be made, and pieces to be erased in his previous revelations. 
For we cannot suppose that he knew the longer suras by heart so 
perfectly that he was able after a time to lay his finger upon any 
particular pas.sage. In some instances, indeed, he may have 
relied too much on his memory. For example, he seems to have 
occasionally di(’tated the same sura to different persons in slightly 
difTercnt terms. In such (’ascs, no doubt, he may have partly 
intended to introduce improvements; and so long as the differ- 
ence was merely in cxpre.ssion, without aff(‘cling the sense, it 
could occasion no perplexity to his followers. None of them had 
literary pedantry entiugh to ciuestion the consistency of the divine 
revelation on tiiat ground. In particular instances, however, 
the difference of reading was too important to be overlooked. 
Thus the Koran itself confesses that the unbelievers cast it up 
as a reproach to the Prophet that God sometimes substituted one 
verse for another (xvi. 103). On one occasion, when a dispute 
arose between two of his own followers as to the true reading of 
a passage which botfi had received from tlie Prophet himself, 
Mahomet is .said to have explained that the Koran was revealed 
in seven forms. In this apparently genuine dictum seven stands, 
of course, as in many other cases, for an indefinite but limited 
number. But one may imagine what a world of trouble it has 
cost the Moslem theologians to e.xplain the saying in accordance 
with their dogmatic beliefs. A great number of explanations 
are current, some of w'hich claim the authority of the Prophet 
himself; as, indeed, fictitious utterances of Mahomet play 
throughout a conspicuous part in the exegesis of the Koran. 
One very favourite, but utterly untenable interpreUition is that 
the “ seven forms ” are seven different Arabic dialects. 

When such discrepancies came to the cognizance of Mahomet 
it was doubtless his desire that only one of the conflicting texts 
should be considered authentic; only he never gave 
himself much trouble to have his wish carried into 
effect. Although in theory he was an upholder 
of verbal inspiration, he did not push the doctrine to its extreme 
conse<juences ; his practical good sense did not take these things 
so strictly as the theologians of later centuries. Sometimes, 
however, he did suppress whole sections or verses, enjoining 
his followers to efface or forget them, and declaring them to be 
“ abrogated.^' A very remarkable case is that of the two verses 
in liii., when he had recognized three heathen goddesses as 
exalted beings, possessing influence with God. This had occurred 


in a moment of weakni ss, in order that by such a promise, which 
yet left Allah in his lofty position, he might gain over lus fellow- 
countrymen. This object he achieved, but soon his conscience 
smote him, and he dei'lared ll\ese words to have been an inspira- 
tion of Satan. 

So much for abrogated readings ; the case is somewhat different 
1 when we come to ti\e abrogaiion of laws and directions to the 
I Moslems, wlxich often occurs in the Koran. There 
I is nothing in this at variance with Mahomet's idea 
1 of God. God is to him an absolute despot, who 
I detdares a thing right or wrong from no inherent neceSssity but 
by his arbitary fiat. This God \’arics his commands at pleasure, 
prescribes one law’ for the ('hristians, another for the Jews, nncl 
a third for the Moslt‘ms; nay, ho cNtn changes his instriiclicns 
to the Moslems when it pleases him. Thus, for example, the 
Koran contains very difforcnl din'Ctions, suited to varying 
circumstances, as to the treatment which idolaters are to re(?eivc 
at the hands of believers. But Mahomet showed no anxiety to 
I have these superseded enactments destrrn ed. Believers could 
! be in no uncertainty as to which of two contradictory passages 
! remained in force; and they might still find edification in that 
; which had become obsolete. 'rUat later generations might not 
; so easily distinguish the “ abrogated " from the “ abrogating 
j did not occur to Mahomet, whose vision, naturally enough, 
! seldom extended to the future of his religious community, 
! (\irrent events w'cre in\iirial)ly kept in view in the revelations. 
J In Medina it called forth the admiration of the Faithful to observe 
' how often God gave them the answer to a cjiiestion whose’ sc;ttle« 
inent was urgently re(|uired at the moment, 'rhe same naiveti 
appears in a remark of the ( aliph Otlmian about a doubtful 
ease : “ If the Apostle of God were still alive, methinks there had 
been a Koran passage revealed on this point Not unfreqiu ntly 
' the divine word was found to c:oincide with the advice whicli 
Mahomet had recc'ived from his most intimate di.sciplos. “ Omar 
' was many a time of a c'crUiin opinion,” says one tradition, ” and 
the Koran was then revealed accordingly.” 

! The contents of the different parts of the Kcaan are extremely 
' varied. Many passages eonsist of theological or moral reflec- 
tions. Wc art! reminded of the greatness, the contcata 

goodness, the righteousness of God as manifested oftii§ 

in Nature, in history, and in revelation through 
the prophets, especially t]u*oiigh Mahonu t. God is magnified 
as the One, the All-poworful. Idolatry and all dcificaticjn of 
created beings, such as the worship of Christ as the Stm of 
' Gcjcl, arc unsparingly conclemncid. 'I’hc jciy.s of heaven and 
I the pains of hell are depicted in vivid sensuous imagery, as is also 
. the terror of the whole creat.iim at the advent of tht! last day and 
the judgment of the world. Believers rec( ivc general moral 
instruction, as well as dircctir)ns for special circnmstanci ,s. Tlw* 
lukewarm arc reliuked, the enemic.s threatened w'ith terrible 
piini.shmcnt, both temporal and eternal. 'I'o the sceptical the 
I truth of Islam is held forth; and a certuin, not very cogent, 

I method of demonstration predominates. In many passages the 
sacred book falls into a diffuse preac hing style, others seem naac 
: like proclamations or genttnd ord(!r.s. A great number cfintain 
I ceremonial or civil laws, or even special comiriands to individuals 
I (low’n to such matters as the regulation of Mahomet\s harem. 

' In not a few definite questions are answered which had actually 
! been propounded to the Prophet by believers or infidels. 

! Mahomet himself, too, repeiHedly receives direct injunctions, 

I and does not escape an occasional rebuke. One sura (i.) is a 
prayer, two (cxiii. cxiv.) are magical formulas. Many .sQras treat 
of a single topic, others embrace several. 

From the mass of material comprised in the Koran— and the 
account we have given is far from exhau.sti\’e- wc should select 
the histories of the ancient prophets and saints 
1 as posse.ssing a peculiar interest. The purpose of 
' Mahomet is to show from these lustories how God in former 
! times liad rewarded the righteau.s and punished their enemies. 
For the mo.st part the old prophets only serve to introduce 
a little vari^v in point of form, for they arc almost in CV'cry 
cas'" facsimiles of Mahomet himself. TTiey preach exactly like 
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him, they have to bring the very name charges against their 
opponents, who on their part behave exactly as the unbeliev- 
ing inhahiuints of Mecca, The Koran even goes so far as to make 
coniend against the worship of certain false gods, mentioned 
In' iM.'iic, who were worshipped b)' the Arabs of Mahomet’s time. 
Jn un Mcldre.ss which ispiit in the mouth of Abraham (xxvi. 75 sqq.), 
Lhe rt ader quite forgets that it is Abraham, and not Mahomet j 
(or God himself), who is speaking. Other narratives are intended j 
rather for amusement, althougli they arc always well seasoned | 
with edifying phrases. It is no wonder that the godless Kor- i 
rishites thought these stories of the Krjran not nearly so enter- ! 
taining as those of Kostam and lsi)andiar. related by Nadr tlie 
son of Harith, who had learned in th(i (‘ourse of his trade journeys ! 
on tlie Kuj)hrates the heroic mythology of the Persians. Pul 
iJie ]*rophet was so exasperated by this rivalry that when Nadr , 
fell into his power after the batth; of IHadr, he caused him to be j 
executed; although in all other cases he readily pardoned his ‘ 
fellow-countrymen. 

These histories are chiefls' about Scripture characters, espe- ; 
daily those of the Old I'estament. Put the dt viations from the | 
Reintiotito ^^^blical narrati>’t?s arc \ ery marked. Many of the ' 
thvoid alterations are found in the legendary anecdotes . 

and New of ii,c Jewish Haggada and the New Testament ' 

Apocrypha; but many more are due perhaps to I 
mis(‘f)n('eptions such as only a listener (n a the reader of a l)ook) 
rould fall into. One would suppose that the most ignorant jew ; 
could never have mistaken Ilaman, the minisler of Ahasuerus. 
for tlie minister of Pharaoh, as happens in the Koran, or identified 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, with Mary (-Mariam), the mother | 
of (!hrist. So long, however, as we have no closer acquaintance | 
with Arab Judaism and ('hristiunity, we must alwavs reckon ! 
with the possibilit) that many of thest; mistakes wen* due to ! 
adlierents of these religions who were his authorities, or were a I 
naive reproduction of versit'iis already widely actejjted by his ; 
contemporaries. Jn addition to his misconceptions there are 
sundry capricious alterations, some of them very grotesque, due 
to Mahomet himself. For instance, in his ignorance of every- 
thing onl of Arabia, he makes the fertility of Egypt — where rain 
is almost never seen and ne\Tr missed depend on ruin instead 
nf the inundations of the Nile (xii. 49). 

It is uncertain whether his acc’ount of Alexander was borrowTd ' 
from Jews or C'hrislians, since the romance of Alexander be- 
longed to the st(‘rcotyped literature of that age. The description 
of Alexander as the Jiorned ” in the Koran is, however, in ' 
accordance wath the result of recent researches, to be traced to a 
Syrian legend dating from a.d. 514-515 (Th. Nbhteke, Peitriige 
/ur Gesch. des Alexanderroinanes " in Daiksrhriffen Akad, Wien, • 

\ ol. xxwiii. No. 5, p. 27, &c.). According to this, God caused ' 
horns to grow on Alexa.ndcr’s head to enable him to overthrow I 
all things. 'Phis detail of the legend is ultimatel}' traceable, as | 
Hottinger long ago supposed, to the numerous coins on which j 
Alexander is represented with the ram's horns of Ammon. ^ ! 
Besides Jewish and ('hristian histories there are a few about old | 
.Arabian prophets. In these he seems to have lumdled his 1 
materials even more freely than in the others. \ 

The opinion has already been expressed that Mahomet did ' 
not make use of written sources. Coincidences and divergences ; 
alike can always be accounted for by oral communications from ; 
jews w ho knew a little and Christians who knew' next to nothing. 1 
Even in the rare passages wdierc we can trace direct resemblances j 
to the text of the Old Testament (cf. xxi. T05 with Ps. xxxvii. 20: I 
i. 5 with Ps. xxvii. 11) or the New (cf. vii. 48 with Luke i 
xvi. 24; xlvi. j() with Taikc xvi. 25), there is nothing more than j 
might readily have been picked up in conversation with any Jew 
or Christian. In Medina, where he had the opportunity of be- : 
coining acquainted wdth Jews of some culture, he learned some 1 
things out of the Mishna,'<».g. v. 35 corresponds almost word for I 

' Reproductions of such Ptolonaic and Lysimuchan coins are to I 
be found in J. J. Bernoiiilli, Die erhattenm Ikrrstellungen Alexanders \ 
d. Gr, (Munich, 10^5), Tab. VIII. ; also in Theodor Schreiber, ■ 

” Studien iiber das Bildniss Alexanders des Gr.” in the Ahh. Sachs. > 
Gesellschaft der Wisse^tschaften^ Bd. xxi. (1903), Tab. Xllf. | 


w'ord with Mishna Sanhedrin iv, 5; compare also ii. i 8 j with 
Mishna Berah'hoth /. 2, That these are only cases of oral com- 
munication will be admitted by any one with the slightest know- 
ledge of the circumstances. Otherwise we might even conclude 
that Mahomet had studied the Talmud; e,g, the regulation as to 
ablution by rubbing with .sand, where water cannot he obtained 
(iv. 46), correspond.s to a talmudic ordinance {Beralihoih 15 a). 
Of Christianity he can have been able to learn very little, even 
in Medina; as may be seen from the ab.surd travesty of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist in v. 112 sqq. For the rest, it is highly 
improbable that before the Koran any real literary production 
— anything that could be strictly called a book — existed in the 
Arabic language. 

In point of style and artistic effect, the different parts of the 
Koran are of very unequal value. An unprejudiced and critical 
reader will certainly find very few passages where 
his aesthetic susceptibilities are thoroughly satis- 
fied. But lie will often be struck, especially in the older pieces, 
by a wild force of passion, and a vigorous, if not rich, imagination. 
Descriptions of heaven and hell, and allusions to God’s w^orking 
in Nature, not unfreijurnlly .show a certain amount of poetic 
power. In other places also the style is sometimes lively and 
impres.sive; though it is rarely indeed that we come across such 
strains of touching simplicity as in the* middle of xciii. The 
greater part of the Koran is decidedly pro.saic; much of it indeed 
is .stiff in .style, Of course^*, with such a variety of material, we 
cannot expect e\’ery part to be equally vivacious, or imaginative, 
or poetic. A deiTcc about the right of inheritance, or a point 
of ritual, must necessarily be expressed in prose, if it is to be 
intelligible. No one comfilains of the civil laws in Exodus or the 
sacrificial ritual in Leviticus, because they w'ant the fire of Isaiah 
or the tenderness of DeiAi'ronomy. But Mahomet’s mi.stake 
consists in per.sistent and slavish adherence to the semi-poetics 
form which he had at first adopted in accordance with his own 
taste and that of his hearers. For instaniT, he employs rhyme 
in dealing with the most prusaie subjects, and thus produces 
the disagreeable effect of ini’ongriiity between style and matter. 

It ha.s to be considered, however, that many of those sermonizing 
pieces which are so tedious to us, especially when we read two 
or thn‘e in sucrossion (perhaps in a ver\* inadequate translation), 
must have had i\ quite difft-rent effect when recited under the 
luirning sky and on the barren soil of Mecca. 'I'here, thoughts 
about God's greatncsjv'nnd man’s duty, which are familiar to us 
from childhood, w'ere all new' to the hearers — it is hearers we 
hn>’e to think of in the first instance, not readers — to w hom, at 
the same time, every allusion had a meaning which often escapes 
our notice. VVhen Mahomei spoke of the goodness of the Lord 
in creating the I'louds, and" bringing them across the cheerless 
(ie.sert, and pouring them out on the earth to restore its rich 
vegetation, tlmt must have been a pii'ture of thrilling interest 
to the Arabs, wlu' are accustomed to see from three to five 
years elapse before a copious show'cr comes to clothe the wilder- 
ne.ss once more with luxuriant pastures. It requires an effort 
for us. under our clouded skies, to realize in some degree the 
intensity of that impression. 

The fiict that scraps of poetical phraseology are specially 
numerous in the earlier suras, enables us to understand why the 
prosaic mercantile community of Mecca regarded Rhetorlsat 
their eccentric townsman as la “poet,” or even a Form mad 
“ possessed poet.” Mahomet himself had to 
disclaim such titles, because he felt himself to be a divinely 
inspired prophet; but w’c too, from our standpoint, shall fully 
acquit him of poetic genius. Like many other predominantly 
religious characters, he had no appreciation of poetic beauty; 
and if we may believe one anecdote related of him, at a time when 
every one made verses, he affected ignorance of the most element- 
ar\’ rules of prosody. Hence the style of the Koran is not poetical 
but rhetorical ; and the powerful effect which some portion.^ pro- 
duce on us is gained by rhetorical means. Accordingly the 
sacred book has not even the artistic form of poetr^^; which, 
among the Arabs, includes a stringent metre, as well as rhyme. 
The Koran is never metrical, and only a few exceptionally 
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eloquent portions fall into a sort of spontaneous rhythm. On I 
the other hand, the rhyme is regularly maintained; although, > 
especially in the later pieces, after a very slovenly fashion, i 
Rhymed prose was a favourite form of composition among the * 
Arabs of that day, and Mahomet adopted it; but if it imparts a 
certain sprightliness to some passages, it proves on the whole 
a burdensome yoke. The Moslems themselves liave observed 
that the tyranny of the rhyme often makes itself apparent in 
derangement of the order, of words, and in the choice of verbal 
forms which wi .lid not otherwise have been employed; e.g. an 
imperfect insteLi i of a perfec t. In one place, to save the rhyme, 
he calls Mount Sinai Slnln (xc:v. 2) instead of Smi (xxiii. 20); 
in another Elijah is called ILydsin (xxxvii. 130) instead of Ilyas 
(vi. 85; xxxvii. 123). i he substance even is modified to suit 
exigencies of rhyme. Thus the Prophet would scarcely have 
fixed on the unusual number of eight angels round the throne of 
God (Ixix. 17) if the word thamaniyahy “ eight, had not happened 
10 fall in so well with the rhyme, .^nd wlicn h\ speaks of two 
heavenly gardens, each with two fountains and two kinds of 
fruit, and again of two similar gardens, all this is simply 
because the dual termination {an) corresponds to the syllable 
that controls the rh\ me in that whole sura. In the later 
pieces, Mahomet often inserts edifying remarks, entirely out of 
kcepiiig with tlic context, merely to complete his rhyme. In 
Arabic it is suc’h an easy thing to accumulate masses of words 
with the same termination, that the gross negligence of the 
rhyme in the Koran is doubly remarkable. One may say that 
this is another mark of the Prophet’s want of mental training, 
and iiicajiacity for introspective criticism. 

On tlie whole, while many parts of the Koran undoubtedly 
have considerable rhetorical power, even over an unbelieving 
styiiatic reader, liic book, aesthetically considered, is by 
Wemk^ no means a first-rate performance. 'J\) begin with 

tteasM, what we are most competent to criticize, let us look ■ 

at some of the more exicndctd narratives. It has already been I 
noticed how vehement and abrupt Ihtjy are where they ought to ; 
be characterized by epic repose. Indispensable links, both in • 
expression and in the sequence of events, are often omitted, so | 
that to und.irstand these histories is sometimes far easier for us I 


produce without making himself a laughing-stock. However 
little reiU originality there is in Mahomet's doctrines, ns against 
his own countrymen he was thoroughly original, even in the forni 
of his oracles, fo compose such revelations at will was beyond 
the power of the mo.st expert lilerar)’ artist ; it would have 
required cither a prophet or a shameless impostor. And if such 
j a character appeared ajtcy Mahomet , si ill he could never be 
j anything but an imitator, like the false prtiphets who arose about 
the time of his death and afterwards. That the adversaries 
I should produce any sample whatsoever of poetry or rlu toric 
equal to th(^ Koran is not at all what the Prophet demands, in 
i tliat case he would ha\o been put to shame, even in Ihe eyes of 
many of his own folltavers, by the first poem that cunK^ to band. 
I Nevertitcless, it is on a false interpretation of this challenge that 
! the dogma of the incomparable excellence of the style and diction 
I of the Koran is ba.setl. 1 'he rest has been ac('omplishe(l by 
dogmatic prtjjudice, which is cjuite capaide of working t)lher 
miracles besides turning a defective literary j)ro(lnclion into an 
unrivalled masterpiece in the eyes of believers. 'I'lns view^ ont e 
accepted, the next step was to find everv'where evidenc’c of the 
perfection of the style and language. And if Iutc aod tlu're, as 
I one cun scarcely doubt, there was among the okl Moslems a lover 
of poetry who had his diHicnlties about this dogma, he had to 
' beware of uttering an opinion which might have (‘ost him his 
• head. We know of ut least one rationalistic theologian who de- 
fined the dugriia in such a way that we ( an .sec he did not beiiev<‘ 
it (.Shuhrastanl, p. 39). truth is, it would have been a 
miracle indeed if the style of the Koran bad been perfijct. For 
although there W'a.s at that lime a recog»ii/i‘d poetical style, 
already degenerating to mannerism, a developed jwose style did 
not exist. All beginnings are dirilcult; and it can never l)e 
esteemed a serious ('barge against Mahomet that liis book, tlie 
first prose work of a liigb order in the language, testifies to the 
awkwardness of the b(!giiincr. And further, we must always 
remember that entertainment and ueslhetic efiect wert? at most 
subsidiary objects. 'Die grtjat aim was persuasion and conver- 
sion; anti, say vviial we w ill, tlial iiim has been realized on the 
mo.st imposing scale. 

Mahomet rcp(;atedly calls attention to the fact tltat the Koran 


than for those who heard them first, because wc know most of 
them from better sources. Along with this, there is a great deal 
of superfluous verbiage ; and now'here do we find a steady advance 
in the narration. Contrast in these rc.spects the hi.story of 
Joseph (xii.) and its ghiring improprieties with the admirably 
(‘onceived and admirably executed .story in Genesis. Similar 
faults are found in the non-narrative portions of the Koran. 
The connexion of ideas is extremely loose, and even the syntax 
i)etrays great awkwardness. Anacoliitha are of frequent occur- 
rence, and (’annot be explained as conscious literary devices. 
Many .sentences begin with a “ when ” or “ on the day when ” 
which seems to hover in the air, so that the commentators arc 
driven to supply a “ think of this or some such ellipsis. Again, 
there is no great literary skill evinced in the frequent and needle.ss 
harpingon the same W'ords and phrases ; in xviii.,for example, “ till 
that ” {liattd idhd) occurs no fewer than eight times. Mahomet, 
in short, is not in any sense a master of style. This opinion will 
be endors ^d by any European who reads through the book with 
an impartial spirit and some knowledge of the language, without 
taking into account the tiresome effect of its endless iterations. 
But in the ears of every pious Moslem such a judgment will sound 
almost as shocking as downright atheism or polytheism. Among 
Do mn 0 / Moslems, the Koran has alw'ays been looked on 
tboStyfiMtic as the most perfect model of style and language. This 
Pcrfoctiott feature of it is in their dogmatic the greatest of all 
onto miracles, the incontestable proof of its divine origin. 
koraa, ^ knew Arabic 

infinitely better than the most accomplished European Arabist 
will ever do, may well startle us. In fact, the Koran boldly 
challenged its opponent.s to produce ten sura.s, or even a single 
one, like those of the sacred book, and they never did so. That, 
to be sure, on calm reflection, is not so vcr>^ surprising. Revela- 
tions of the kind which Mahomet uttered, no unbeliever could 


; IS not written, lik(j other .sa(’red books, in a strange language, but 
! in Arabic, and therefore is inti'lligiblc to all. At 
I that time, along with foreign ideas, many foreign 
I words had crept into ihv. language; espiH’ially 
j Aramaic terms for religious conceptions of Jewish or ('hristian 
I origin. Some of llK\se bad already passed into general use, 

: while others wer(? confined to a more limited circle. Mahomet, 
who could not fully exjiress his new ideas in the common language 
of his countrymen, Init had fn;(|uently to find out new' terms for 
himself, made free u.se of such Jewish and Chri.stian words, as was 
I done, though perhaps to a smaller extent, by certain thinkers 
I and poets of that age who had more or less risen above the level 
! of heathenism. In Mahomet’s case this is the less wonderful 
! Ixjcaiisc he was indebted to the instruction of Jews and (‘hristians, 
whose Arabic as the Koran pretty clearly intimates witli regard 
I to one of them— was very defective. On the other hand, it is 
i yet more remarkable that .several of such borrowed wtaxls in the 
I Koran have a sen.se which they do not possess in the original 
i language. . It i.s not necessary that this phenomenon should in 
every case be due to the same cause. Just as the prophet often 
misunderstood traditional traits of the .sacred history, he may, 
as an unlearned man, likewise have ofUm (unployed foreign 
expressions wrongly. (Xher remarkable senses of words were 
possH)ly already acclimatized in the language of Arabian Jew s 
or Christians. Thus, jorydn means really “ redemption,’^ but 
Mahomet uses it for “ revelation.” 'Hie widespread opinion that 
this sen.se first asserted itself in reference to the Aral) root 
(laraqa)y “.sever,” or “decide, is t^pen to con.sicbrrable doubt, 
'fhere is, for instance, no difficulty in deriving the Arab meaning 
of “ revelation ” from the common Aramaic “ salvation,” and 
this transference must have taken place in a community for 
which .salvation formed the ('entral of)ject of faith, i.e. eilbcr 
amongst tho.se Jews who looked to the coming of a Mt?.ssiah or, 
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mere probably^ am«mg Christians, since Christianity is in a very 
peculiar sense the religion of salvation. MiUa is properly 
** word ” ( “ Aramaic fnellthd), but in the Koran “ religion.*' It 
is actually used of the religion of the Jews and Christians (once), 
of the heathen (5 times), but mostly (8 times) of the religion 
of Abraham, which Mahomet in the Medina period places on the 
same level with Islam. Although of the Aramaic dialects none 
employs the term Melltha in the sense of religion, it appears that 
the prophet found such a use. lUiyiin, which Mahomet uses of 
a heavenly book (Sura 83 ; 18, 19), is clearly the Hebrew elyon, 
** high ” or exalted.’* It is, howev er, doubtful in what sense 
this word appeared to him, cither as a name of God, as in the Old 
Testament it often occurs and regularly withmit the article, or 
actually as the epithet of a heavenly tiook, although this use 
cannot be substantiated from Jewish literature. So again the 
word mathdnl is, as Geiger has conjectured, the regular plural 
of the Aramaic mathntihd^ which is the same as the Hebrew 
Mishnah, and denotes in Jewish usage a legal decision of some 
of the ancient Rabbins. But in the Koran Mahomet appears 
to have understood it in the sense of “ saying ** or “ sentence *’ 
(cf. xxxix. 24). On the other hand, it is by no means certain 
that by the Seven Mathani ” (xv. 87) the seven verses of Sura i. 
are meant. Words of undoubtedly (Christian origin are less 
frequent in the Koran. It is an interesting fact that of these a 
few have come over from the Abyssinian; such as fiawdrlyuii 
“ apostles,** mdida “ table,** mundfij^ “ doubter, sceptic,** ra^iin 
“ cursed,” mihr&b temple the first three of these make tlieir 
first appearance in suras of the Medina period. 7 ’Iie word 
shaiidn, ” Satan,” which was likewise borrowed, at least in the 
first instani'e, from the Abyssinian, had probably been already 
introduced into the language. Sprengcr has rightly oliscrved 
that Mahomet makes a certain parade of these foreign terms, as 
of other peculiarly constructed expressions; in this he followed 
a favourite prai tice of contemporary poets. Jt i.s the tendency 
of the imperfectly educated to delight in oul-of-tht-way expre.s- 
sions, and on such minds they readily produce u remarkably 
solemn and mysterious impression. Tins was exactly the kind 
of cfTcs't that MahoiTK't desired, and to secure it he seems even 
to have invented a few odd vocables, as ^hisltn (ixix. 36), sijjn: 
(Ixxxiii. 7, 8), tasnm (Ixxxiii. 27), and aalsahtl (Ixxvi. t8). But, 
of courst*, the net'cssity of enabling hi.s hearers to understand 
ideas W'hich they must have found sulliciently novel in them- 
selves, imposed tolerably narrow limits on such eccentricities. 

The ccnstitncnls ui our present Koran belong partly to the 
Mecca period ^ (before a.I). 622), partly to the period commencing 
Date of the with the migration to Medina (from the autumn 
Several of 622 to 8th June 632). Mahomet’s position in 

h>artii, Medina was entirely diffenmt from that which he 

had occupied in his native town. In the former he wa.s from the 
first the leader of a powerful part)', and gradually became the 
autocratic ruler of Arabia ; in tlie latter he was only the despised 
preacher of n small congregation. This difTerenco, as was to be 
expected, appears in the Koran. The Medina pieces, whether 
entire suras or isolated passages interpolated in Meccan suras, 
are accordingly pretty broadly distinct, as to their contents, 
from those issued in Mecca. In the great majority of cases there 
can be no doubt whate^^er whether a piece first saw the light in 
Mecca or in Medina ; and for the most part the internal evidence 
is borne out by Moslem tradition. And since the revelations 
given in Medina frequently take noiii e of events about which we 
nave fairly accurate information, and whose dates are at least 
approximately known, we are often in a position to fix their date 
with at any rate considerable certainty; here again tradition 
renders valuable assistance. E^•en with regard to the Medina 
passages, however, a great deal remains uncertain, partly because 
the allusions to historical events and circumstances are generally 
rather obscure, partly because traditions about the occasion of 
the revelation of the various pieces are often fluctuating, and 
often rest on misunderstanding or aHntmry conjecture. An 
important criterion for judging tfieperiod during which individual 

* Kor the schemes of I^oldckt* and Grimm sve Mahommkoan 
Keligion. 


Meccan swas, interpolated in Medina revelations, arose {e.g. 
Sur. xvi, 124, vi. 162) is provided by the Ibrahim legend, the 
great importance of wliich, as throwing light on the evolution 
of Miihomet's doctrine in its relation to older revealed religions, 
has been convincingly set forth by Dr Snouck Hurgronje in 
dissertation for the doctor's degree and in later essays.^ Accord- 
ing to this, Ibrahim, after the controversy with the Jews, first 
of all became Mahomet’s special forerunner in Medina, then th< 
first Moslem, and finally the founder of the Ka’ba. But at all 
events it is far easier to arrange in some sort of chronological order 
the Medina sums than those composed in Mecca. There is, 
indeed, one tradition which professes to furnish a chronologicai 
list of all the .sums. But not to mention that it occurs in several 
divergent forms, and that it takes no account of the fact that our 
present suras are partly composed of pieces of dififerent dates, it 
contains so many su.spicious or undoubtedly false statements, 
that it is impossible to attach any great importance to it. Be- 
sides, it is a priori unlikely that a contemporary of Mahomet 
should have drawn up such a list; and if any one had made the 
attempt he would have found it almost impossible to obtain 
reliable information as to the order of the earlier Meccan suras. 
We have in this list no genuine tradition, but rather the lucubra- 
I tions of an undoubtedly conscientious Moslem critic, who may 
I have lived about a century after the Flight. 

I Among the revelations put forth in Mecca there is a consider- 
able numlicr of (for the most part) short suras, which strike every 
attentive reader as being the oldest. I’hey are in 
an altogether different strain from many others, g^raa**^^" 
and in their whole composition they show least" 
re.semblatK^e to the Medina pieces. It is no doubt conceivable -- 
as Sprengcr siippos(‘s— that Mahomet might have returned at 
interv'als to his earlier manner; but since tliis group possesses 
a remarkalile similarity of style, and since the gradual formation 
of a difl'erent style is on the whole an unmistakable fart, the 
assumption has little probability ; and we shall therefore aliidv 
by the opinion that these form a distinct group. At the opposite 
extreme from them stands another cluster, showing quite obvious 
afTmitie.s with the style of the Medina suras, wliich must therefore 
be assigned to the later part of the Prophet’s work in lilecca. 
Between these two groups stand a number of other Metx an suras, 
which in e\ ery respect mark the transition from the first period 
to the third. It need hardly be said that the three periods— 
which were first distinguished by Professor Weil— are not 
separated by sharp lines of division. With regard to some suras, 
it may be doubtful w'hcther they ought to be reckoned amongst 
the middle group, or with one or other of the extremes. And it 
is altogether impossible, within these groups, to establish even 
a probable chronological arrangement of the individual revela- 
tions. In (iefauit of clear allusions to well-known events, or 
CN'ents whose date can be determined, we might indeed endeavour 
to trace the psychological de\'elopment of the Prophet by means 
of the Koran, and arrange its parts accordingly. But in such 
an undertaking one is always apt to take subjective assumptions 
or mere fancies fur established data. Good traditions about the 
origin of tlie Meccan revelations are not very numerous. In fact 
the whole history of Mahomet previous to the Flight is so 
imperfectly related that we are not even sure in w'hat year he 
appeared as a prophet. Probably it was in a.d. 610 ; it may have 
been somewhat earlier, but scarcely later. If, as one tradition 
say.s, XXX. i seq. (” The Romans are overcome in the nearest 
neighbouring land ”) refers to the defeat of the Byzantines by 
the Persians, not far from Damascus, about the spring of 614, it 
would follow^ that the third group, to w’hich this passage bek ngs. 
covers the greater part of the Meccan period. And it is not ir. 
itself unlikely that the passionate vehemence which characterizt . 
the first group was of short duration. Nor is the assumptitn 
contradicted by the tolerably well attested, though far from 
incontestable statement, that when Omar w^as converted (a.d. 
61 j or 616), XX,, which lielongs to the second group, already 
existed in writing. But the reference of xxx. 1 seq. to this par- 
ticular battle is by no means so certain that positive conclusions 
’■* See Bibliography at end. 
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can be drawn from it. It ir. the same -with other allusions 
in the Meccan suras to occurrences whose chronology can be 
partially ascertained. It is better, therefore, to rest" satisfied 
wit^ a merely relative detennination of the order of even the 
three great clusters of Meccan revelations. 

Tn the pieces of the first period the convulisve excitement of 
the Prophet often expresses itself with the utmost vehemence. 
oiitM He is so carried away by his emotion that he cannot 

Mftxan choose his words; they seem rather to burst from 
Sum. Many of these pieces remind us of tlie orade.s 

of the old heathen soothsayers, whose style is known to us from 
imitations, although we have perhaps not a single genuine 
spe<:imen. Like those other oracles, the suras of tlus period, 
which are never very long, are composed of short senlences with 
tolerably pure but rapidly changing rhymes. The oaths, too, 
with whicli many of them begin were largely used by the sooth- 
sayers. Some of these oaths are very uncouth and hard to 
understand, some of them perhaps were not meant to be under- 
stood, for indeed all sorts of strange things are met with in these 
chapters. Here ar d there Mahomet speaks of visions, and appears 
even to see angels before him in bodily form. 'I'here are some 
intensely vivid descriptions of the resurreditm and the last day 
which must have exorcised a demonic, power over men who were 
quite unfamiliar with such pictures. Other pieces paint in 
glowing colours the joys of heaven and the pains of hell. How- 
ever, the suras of tliis period are not all so wild as these ; «ond those 
which are conceived in a calmer mood appear to be the oldest. 
Yet, one must repeat, it is exceedingly difficult to make out any 
strict chron< logical sequence. For instance, it is by no nieans 
certa’n whether the h(?ginning of xevi. is really, what a widely 
circulated tradition calls it, the oldest j)art of the whole Koran. 
That tradition goes Ixick to the Prophet’s favourite wife .\yeslvi: 
but as she was not born at the lime when the revelation is said 
to have been made, it can only contain at tlic best wliat Mahomet 
told her years afterwards, fr(»m his own not very dear recollcf - 
tion, with or without fictitious additions, and this woman is little 
trustworthy. Moreover, there are other piec’es mentioned by 
others as the oldest. In any case xevi. 1 .sqq. is certainly very 
early. According to the traditi(/nal view, which appears to l)e 
correct, it treats of a vision in which the Prophet receives an 
injunction to recite a rcvtilation conveyed to him by the ang. 1. 
It is interesting to observe that here already two tilings an* 
brought forward as proofs of the onjiipotrnce and care of (iod : 
one is the creation <jf man out of a seminal drop— an idc-a to 
which Mahomet often ret'urs; the other is the then recently 
introducxid art of writing, which the Prophet instinctively seizes 
on as a means of propagating his doctrines. It w.ls only after 
Mahomet encountered obstinate resistance that the tone of the* 
revelations became thoroughly passionate. In such cases be was 
not slow to utter terrible threats against those who ridiculed the 
preaching of the unity of God, of the resurrection, and of th<' 
judgment. His own uncle Abu Lahab had rudely repelled him, and 
in a brief special sura (cxi.) he and his wife are consigned to hell. 
The suras of this period form almost exclusively the concluding 
portions of the present text. One is disposed to assume, how- 
ever, that they were at one time more numerous, and that many 
of them were lost at an early period. 

Since Mahomet’s strength lay in his enthu.siastic and fiery 
imagination rather than in the wealth of ideas and clearness of 
abstract thought on which exact reasoning depends, it follow's 
that the older suras, in which the former qualities have free 
.scope, must be more attractive to us than the later. In the , 
suras of the second period the imaginative glow percefitibly 
diminishes ; there is still fire and animation, but the tone becomes 
gradually more prosaic. As the feverish restlessness subsides, 
the periods are drawn out, and the revelations as a whole become 
longer. The truth of the new doctrine is proved by accumulated 
instance.s of God’s working in nature and in hi.story ; the objec- 
tions of opponents, whether advanced in good faith or in jest, 
are controverted by arguments; but the demonstration is often , 
confused or even weak. The histories of the earlier prophets, ; 
which had occasionally been briefly touched on in the first period, . 


are now related, .sometimes at great length. On the whole, the 
cliarm of the style is passing away. 

Tliere is one piece of the Koran, belonging to the beginning of 
i this period, if not to the close of the former, which claims par^ 
j ticuiar notice. This is Sura i., the Lord's Fraytr of _ 

I the Moslems, i\ \igorou.s hymn of praise to God, ^ 

! the Lord of lx)th worlds, which ends in a petition for aid and 
true guidance (hudd). The words of this sura, which is known 
‘ as al-fdtiha (“ the oj)ening one are as follow : — 

f (1) In tlie name ol God, the coinpjxssionate eompassioner. («) 
j l^’aise be lUtcrally ‘ is ") to (kid, the Lord of tlic woiidt), (3) 11 0 
! compassiiMiate edmpassioner, (4) the Sovereign of llie day ol 
I judgment. (5) 'Ihec do we worsliip and of l licv do w<' beg assist- 
j ance. ((>) Direct us iti the right way; (7) \\\ tlie way of those to 
j whom 'J'hou hast been pracit^us, on whom tluTe is no wrath, and 
I who go not astray. 

I The thoughts arc so simple as to need no explanation ; and yet 
I the prayer is full of meaning. It is true that there is not a single 
: original idea of Miihomct’s in it. Of the seven verses of the sura 
no Jess than five (\'erses 1,2,3, 4» e.xtremely suspicious 

1 rtdationship with the stereotyped formulae of Jt'wish and Chris- 
; tian liturgies. Verse 6 agrees, word for word, w'ith Ps. xxt'ii. 
III. On the othtr hand, the (jiicstion must remain open whether 
j Mahomet only gave free renderings of the several borrowed 
i formulae, or whether in aetiially composing them he kept 
! existing models. The designation of (»od as the “ ( onipas- 
sioner,’’ Rnhnuui, is simply the Jewish Kahwarid, wdiieh was a 
favourite name for God in the Talmudic period. 'Phe word had 
long before Mahomet's time been used for (k)d in southern 
Arabia (cf. c.g. the Saliaean Inscriptions, Glaser, 554, line 32; 

; 618, line 2). 

j Mahomet seems for a while to have entertained the thought of 
; adopting al-Raipvdn as a proper name of God, in place of AlWh 
i which was already used by the lieathens.’ 'Jhis purpose he 
' iiltimatel)' rclinqiiislied, but it is just in the suras of the .second 
' perioil tliat the use of Ruhnuw is specially frequent. If, for thi.s 
i rca.son, it is to a (’crtain extent (*ertain that .Sura i. belongs to this 
! period, yet we (‘an neither prove that it l)(‘lnngs to the beginning 
' of the Me(Ta period nor that the present introductory formula 
. In the name of God," iVc., belonged to it from the first. It may 
therefore oven bo doubled whether Mahomi't at the outset looked 
upon the latter as revealed. Tradition, of course, knows in 
this (’onnexion no doubt, and looks upon the hVitiha preci.scly 
as the most exalted portion of the Koran. Fvery Moslem who 
.says his five prayers regularly - as the most of them do H'peats 
it not less than twenty times a rlay. 

Th(‘ suras of the third Meccan period, which form a fairly large 
: part of our present Koran, arc; almost entirely pro.saie. Some 
of the revelations arc of ( onsiderable extent, and the 
' si gle verses also are much longer than in the older Maccan 

' suras. Only now' and then n gk^arn of poetic pow'(;r ^oran, 

flasiics out. A sermonizing tone predominates. The suras are 
vcr\' edifying for one w.ho is alnrarly reconciled to their import , 
but to us at least they do not seem very well fitted to carry (‘on- 
viction to the minds of unbelievc*rs. That im[)ression, however, 
is not correct, for in reality the d(*monstrations of these longer 
Meccan suras appear t(j have been peculiarly influential for the 
propagation of l.slam. Mahomet’.s mis.sion was not to Euro- 
peans, hut to a people who, though (juirk-witted and receptive, 
wcTC not accii.stomed to logical thinking, while they had out- 
grown their ancient religion. 

When w(j reacli the Medina period it becomes, as has been 
! indicated, much easier to undmtand the revelalioas in their 
historical relations, since our knrjwledge* of the history of 

* Since in Arabic ahso the root significR " to have pity," the 
Arat>s must have at once percriverf the force of the new name. 
While the foreian word Rahman is, in accordance with its origin, 
everywhere in the l^oran to* be underrstood as " Mercihd,'' there is 
fiomc doubt a.s to Rafytm. The clouc connexion of tlie twr) expres 
Kioni, it is true, makes it probable that Mahomet only added the 
adjective Jtah:m to the substantive Rahman in order to Hlrenglhen 
the conception. But the genuine Arab meaning of Rahim is 
“ gracious," and thus, the old Mahomnicdari Arab papyri render this 
word by 
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Mahomet in Medina, is lolerabJy complete. In many caMS the I 'Jur ^hUcHio^^* ^hc J^ophet himself can ^hardly 


aucMawaa«v>v *#a — ^ .t , -a, lakae>4- 01 tlllS aft irOIIl OUr ClUiUIlUUU. 1 iiw a a v/^sa vv — y 

historical occasion is perfectly eJear, in otners we can at je^t attached any particular meaning to these symbols ; they served 

Af 0 d/MMi recognize the general situation from which they purpose if they conveyed an impression of solemnity and 

sam» arose, and thus approximately fix their time. There enigmatical obscurity. In fact, the Koran admits that it contains 
stilJ remains, however, a remnant, of which we can only .say that many things which Iw^cSs' 

It belongs toMedma. e . , , u , ^ hypothesis,' for the simple reason that cryptography is not to be 

The style of this period bears a fairly close resemblance to loolced for in the very infancy of Arabic writing. If they are actually 
(hat of the latest Meccan period. It is for the most part pure ciphers, the multiplicity of possible explanations at once precludes 


prose, enriched by occasional rhetorical enibclJisJiments. Yet 
even here there are many bright and irnprc.ssive passages, 
especially in those section.s which may be regarded as proclama- 
tions to the army of the faithful. For the Moslems Mahomet 
has many different messages. At one time it is a summons to do 
battle for the faith ; at another, a series of reflections on recently 
experienced success or misfortune, or a rebuke for their weak 
faith; or an exhortation to virtue, aiui so on. lie often addres.ses 


himself to the “ doubters/’ some of whom vacillate between Moslems have from of old applied themselves with great assiduity 
faith and unbelief, others make a pretence of failh, while others to the decipherment of these initials, and have .sometimes found the 
scarcely take the trouble even to do that. Tliey are no (‘on- <lecT)e.sl my.sicries in them. Generally, however, they are content 
solidated party, but to Maliomet they arc all equally vexatious, ^od alone knows the meanmg oi 


the hope of a plausible interpretation. Is one of the etforLs in this 
direction, whether by Moslem scholars or by Eiinjpeans, hiis led 
to convincing results. This remark applies even to the ingenious 
conjecture of Sprenger, that the letters (Kaf Me Yi Ain S3d) 

before xix. (which treats of John and Jesus, and, according to tradi- 
tion, was sent to the Christian king of Abyssinia) stiincl for Jesus 
Nazarenus Hex Judaeofum, Sprenger arrives at this explanation by a 
very artificial method ; and besides, Mahomet was not so simple as 
the'Mo.slem traditionalists, who imagined that the Aby.ssinians could 
read a piece of the Arabic Koran. It need hardly be .said that the 
Moslems have from of old applied themselves with great assiduity 
to the decipherment of these initials, and have .sometimes found the 


because, as soon as danger has to be encountered, or a contribu- 
tion is levied, they all alike fall away. 'J’here are frequent out- 
))ursts, ever increasing in bitterness, against the Jew.s, who were 


It is probable (see above) that Mahomet had alread}^ caused 
revelations to be written down at Mecca, and that thi.s began 


very numerous in Medina anti its neighbourhood when Mahomet from the moment when lie felt certain that he was the traps 


arrived. lie has much less to say against the (.‘hristian.s, with 
whom lu‘ never tame closely in contatrl; and as for the idolaters, 
tliere was little occasion in Medina to ha\'e many words with 
them. A part of the Medina piet'es consists of formal laws 
belonging to the ceremonial, civil and criminal codes; or direc- j 
lions about certain tcmi)orary comjdications. The most objec- | 


milter of the adaial text of a heavenly book to mankind. It is 
even true that he may at some time or another have formed the 
intention of collecting these revelations. The idea of a hcavenh 
model would in itself have suggested such a course and, onl;/ 
in an inferior degree to this, the necessity of setting a new' and 
uncorrupted document of the divine will over against the .sacred 


tionable parts of the whole Koran arc those which treat of scriptures of the Jews and Cliristians, the people of the Book, 
Mahomet’s relations with women. The laws and regulations as the Koran ealls them. In any ca.se, when Mahomet died, th(.‘ 
w^erc generally \ery concise revelations, but most of them have separate pie(*es of the Koran, notwithstanding their theoretical 
been amalgamated with other pieics of similar or dissimilar saeredness, existed onls’ in scattered (*opies; they trann- 


imjiort, and are now found in very lung suras. 

Such is an imperfect .skeLi'h of the composition and the 
internal history of the Koran, but it is probably sufficient to show 
that the book is a very heterogeneous collection. If only those 


W'ere consequently in great danger of being partially mheion oi 
or entirely destroyed. Many Moslems knew large 
portions by heart, but ('crtainly no one knew’ the W’hole; 
and a merely oral propagation would have left the door 


passages had been preserved whicli had u permanent value for open to all kinds of deliberate and inadvertent alterations. But 


the theology, the (‘t!n(\s, or the juris[)ruden(!e of the Moslein.s, a 
few fragments would have l)een amply suflicient. P’ortunately 


now, after the death of the Prophet, most of the Arabs revolted 
against his su(‘ccssor, and had to be reduced to submission bv 


for knowledge, respect for the saxTcdness of the letter has led to | fon'c. E.specialJy sangiiinar)’ was the struggle against the pro- 


ihe colfi'ction of all the revelations that could possibly be 
collected— the “ abrogating ” along with the ‘‘ abrogated," 
passages referring to passing circumstances as well us tho.se of 
lasting importance. EN'ery one who takes up the book in the 


phot Ma.slama (Mubarrad, Kamil 443, 5), i ommonly known by 
the derLsive diminutive Mosailinui. At that time (a.d. 633) 
many of the most devoted Moslems fell, the very men who knew 
most Koran pieces by heart. Omar then began to fear that the 


proper religious frame of mind, like most of the Moslems, reads Koran might be entirely forgotten, and he induced the ('aliph 
pieces directed against long-obsolete absurd customs of Meica Al)u Bekr to undertake the collection of all its parts, 'i'he 


just as de\'Outly as the weightiest moral j)recepts- perhaps 
even more dcN'Oiitly, because he does nut understand them so 
well. 

At the head of twenty-nine of the sOras stand certain initial 
letters, from which no clear sense can be obtained. Thus, before 


Caliph laid the duty on Zaid ibn Thabit, a native of Medina, 
then about twenty-two years of age, who had often 
acted as amanuensis to the Prophet, in whose service 
he is even said to ha\e learned the Jewish letters. 

The actrount of this collection of the Koran has reached us in 


MysierlouB iind^l {Aiif Ldm Mmi), before 

Loiteru* xl-xlvi. [H3 Mlm). Mbldeke at one time .sugge.stcd 
that these initials did not Ixjlong to Mahomet's text, 
but might be llu* monograms of possessors of codices, which, through 
negligence on the part of the editors, were incorporated in the final 
form of the Koran; he now deems it more probable that they arc 
to be traced to the Prophet himself, as Sj)renger, Loth and others 
suppose. One cannot indeed admit the truth of Lotli's statement 
that in the proper opening w'ords of lhe.se suras we may generally 
find an allusion to the accompanying initials; but it can scarcely 
be accidental that the first verse of tin' great majority of them (in 
iii. it is the second verse) contains the word " l)ook," “ revelation,” 
or some equivalent. They u.sually begin with .* " This is the book,” 
or “ Revelation (' down sending ') of the book,” or something similar. 
Of sQras W'hich commence in this way only a few (xviii. xxiv, xxv. 
xxxix.) want the initials, while only xxix. ’and xxx. have the initials 
and begin differently. These few exceptions may easily liave pro- 
ceeded from ancient corruptions; at all events theycanmit neutralize 
the evidence of the greater number. Mahomet seems to have meant 
these letters for a mystic reference to the archetypal text in heaven. 
To a man who regarded the art of writing, of which at the best he had 
but a slight knowledge, as something .supernatural, and who lived 
amongst illiterate people, an ABC may well have seemed more 


.several .sul>.stantially i(it*nli('al forms, and goes back to Zaid him- 
.self. According to it, he collected the revelations from copies 
wTitten on flat .stones, pieces of leather, ribs of palm-leaves 
(not palm-lcavt's themselves), and such-like material, but chiefly 
” from the breasts of men," /.e, from their memor}’. From these 
he wrote a fair copy, which he gave to Abu Bekr, from whom it 
came to his suc cessor Omar, w’ho again bequeathed it to liis 
daughter Ilafsa, one of the wddows of the Prophet. This redac- 
tion, commonly called ahsolwf (“ the leaves "), had from the 
first no canoni('al authority; and its internal arrangement can 
only he conjectured. 

The Moslems were as far as ever from possessing a uniform text 
of the Koran. The bravest of their warriors sometimes knew 
deplorably little about it; distinction on that field they cheerfully 
accorded to pious men like Ibn Mas ud. It w’as inevitable, how- 
ever, that discrepancies should emerge between the texts of pro- 
fessed scholars, and as these men in their several localities were 
authorities on the reading of the Koran, quarrels began to break 
out between the levies from different districts about the true form 
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of the ^cred book. During a campaign in a.h. 30 (a.d. 650-651), 
l^odhaifa, the victor in the great and decisive battle of 
Nehaveand (see Caliphate; and Persia; History) perceived 
that such disputes might become dangerous, and therefore 
urged on the ^liph Othmin the necessity for a universally 
Oib An' The matter was entrusted to 2^id, 

Knnn. * made the former collection, with three lead- 

ing Koreishites. These brought together as many 
copies as tliey could lay their hands on, and prepared an edition 
which was to be canonical for all Moslems, To prevent any 
further disputes, they burned all the other codices except that c)f 
9 af^, which, however, was soon afterwards destroyed by Merwan 
the governor of Medina, The destruction of the earlier codices 
was an irreparable loss to criticism; but, for the essentially 
political object of putting an end to controversies by admitting 
only one form of the common book of religion and of law, this 
measure was necessary. 

The result of these labours is in our hands ; as to how they were 
conducted we have no trustworthy information, tradition being 
here too much under the influence of dogmatic presuppositions. 
The critical methods of a modern scientific commission will not 
be cxp>ected of an age when the highest literary education for an 
Arab consisted in ability to rcacl and write. It now appears 
highly probable that this second redaction took this simple form ; 
Zaid read off from the codex which he had previously written, 
and his associates, simultaneously or successively, wrote one ('opy 
each to his dictation. These three manuscripts will therefore be 
those which the caliph, according to trustworthy tradition, sent 
in the first instance as standard (opies to Damascus, Basra and 
Kufa to the warriors of the provinces of which these were the 
capitals, while he retained one at Medina. Be that as it may, it is 
impossible now to distinguish in the present form of the book 
what belongs to the first redaction from what is due to the second. 

In the arrangement of the separate sections, a classification 
according to contents was impracticable bc(;ause of the variety of 
subjects often dealt with in one sura. A chronological arrange- 
ment was out of the question, because the chronology of the older 
pieces must have been imperfectly known, and because in .some 
cases passages of different dates had been joined together. 
Indeed, systematic principles of this kind were altogether dis- 
regarded at that period. The pieces were accordingly arranged 
in indiscriminate order, the only rule observed being to place the 
long suras first and the shorter towards the end, and even that 
was far from strictly adhered to. The two magic formulae, 
suras cxiii., cxiv. owe their {wsition at the end of the collection 
to their peculiar contents, which differ from all the other suras; 
they are protecting spells for the faithful. Similarly it is by 
reason of its contents that sura i. stands at the beginning : not 
only because it is in praise of Allah, as P.salm i. is in praise of the 
righteous man, but because it gives cla.ssical expre.s.sion to im- 
portant articles of the faith. These are the only special traces of 
design. The combination of pieces of different origin may pro- 
ceed partly from the possessors of the codices from which Zaid 
compiled his first complete copy, partly from Zaid himself. The 
individual suras are .separated simply by the superscription: 
“ In the name of God, the compassionate Compassioner,'' which 
is wanting only in the ninth. The additional headings found in 
our texts (the name of the suras, the number of verses, &c.) 
were not in the original codices, and form no integral part of the 
Koran. 

It is said that Othm^n directed Zaid and his a.s.sociatc5, in 
cases of disagreement, to follow the ^oreish dialect ; but, though 
well attested, this account can scarcely be correct. The extremely 
primitive writing of those days was quite incapable of rendering 
such minute differences as can have existed between the pro- 
nunciation of Mecca and that of Medina. 

Othm&n’s Koran was not complete. Some passage.s are 
evidently fragmentary ; and a few detached pieces are still extant 
TbAKonn which were originally parts of the Koran, although 
not corn* they have been omitted by Zaid. Amongst these arc 
pMo, some which there is no reason to suppose Mahomet 

desired to suppress. Zaid may easily have overlooked a few stray 
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fragments, but that he purposely omitted anything which he 
believed to belong to the Koran is very unlikely. It has been con- 
jectured that in deference to hi.s superiors he kept out of the book 
the names of Mahomet's enemies, if they or their families came 
afterwards to be respected. But it must be remembered that ii 
was never Mahomet’s practice to refer explicitly to i on temporary 
persons and affairs in the Koran. Only a single friend, his 
adopted son 2 ^iid (xxxiii. 37), and ji single enemy , his uncle Abu 
Lahab (cxi.)— and these for very spec ial rea.sQns~* are mentioned 
by name; and the name of the latter has been leit in tlrj Koran 
with a fearful curse annexed to it, although his son had embraced 
Islam before the death of Mahomet, and his descendants be- 
longed to the noblest families. So, on the t»ther hand, there is no 
single verse or clause which can l>e plausibly made out to be an 
interpolation by Zaid at the instance of Abu Bckr, Omar, or 
Othman. Slight clerical errors there may have been, but the 
Koran of Othnuin lontains none but genuine elements — though 
sometimes in very strange order. All efforts of European scholars 
to prove the existence of later interpolations in the Koran have 
failed. 

Of the four exemplars of Othmaii’s Koran, one was kept in 
Medina, and one was sent to each of the three metropolitan cities, 
Kufa, Ba.sra, and Damascus. It can still be pretty (dearly shown 
in detail that these four codices deviated from one another in 
points of orthography , in the insertion or omission of a7<;a(“ and ’*) 
and such-like minutiae; but these variations nowhere affect the 
sense. All latermanuscripts arc derived f rom these four originals. 

At th(‘ same time, the other forms of the Koran did not at 
once become extinct. In particular we have some information 
about the codex of Uliay ibn Ka'b. If the list whit h 
gives the order of its suras is (’orrect, it must have 
Contained substantially the .same materials as our 
text; in that ca.se Ubuy ibn Ka*b must have used the original 
collection of Zaid. The same is true of the codex of Ibn Mas'ud, 
of which we have also a catalogue, ll appears tlial the principle 
of putting the longer suras iHjfore the shorter was more con- 
sistently carried out by him than by Zaid. He omits i. and the 
magical formulae of cxiii., cxiv. libay, on the other hand, had 
embodied two additional short prayers, which we may regard 
as Mahomet’s. One can easily understand that differences of 
opinion may have (jxlsted as to whether and how far formularies 
of this kind Iwlongcd to the Koran. Some of the divergent 
readings of both these texts have lieen preserved as well as a 
considerable number of other ancient variants. Most of them 
arc decidedly inferior to the received readings, l)ut .some are (juite 
as good, and a few deserve preference. 

The only man who appears to have seriously opposed the 
general introduction of Othinan’s text is Ibn Mas*ud. He was 
one of the oldest di.sx:iples of the Prophet, and had often rendered 
him personal .service; but he was a man of contracted 
views, although he is one of the pillars of Moslem mom'ua, 
theolog}'. His opposition had no effect. Now when 
we consider that at that time there were many Moslcm.s who had 
heard the Koran from the mouth of the Prophet, that other 
measures of the imbecile Othman met with the most vehement 
resistance on the part of the bigoted champions of the faith, 
that these were still further incited against him liy some of his 
ambitious old comrades until at last they murdered him, and 
finally that in the civil wars after his death tlie several parties 
were glad of any pretext for branding their opponents as infidels ; 
— when we consider all this, we mu.st regard it as a strong 
testimony in favour of Othman’s Koran tliat no party found 
fault with his conduct in this matter, or rejiudiated the text 
formed by Zaid, who was one of the most devoted adherents 
of Othman and his family, and that even among the Shiites 
criticism of the caliph’s actitm is only met with as a rare 
exception. 

iiut this redaction i.s not the close of the textual history of the 
Koran. The ancient Arabic alphabet was very imperfect; it not 
only wanted marks for the short and in part even for the long 
vowels, but it often expre.sHed several consonants by the same sign, 
one and the same character could mean B, T, Th at the login- 
ning and N and J (I) in* the middle of words. Hence there were 
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many words wJiich could be read in very different ways. This 
variety of jjossible readings was at first very great, and many 
readers seem to have actually made it their object to 
, discover pronunciations which were new, provided they 
nMory of appropriate to the ambiguous text. 'ITiere 

the lext* ^ dialectic licence in grammatical forms, w'hicli 

iiad not as ye^ been greatly restricted. An eliort was made by many 
to estabhsh a more refined pronunciation for the Koran than was 
usual in common life or in secular literature. The various schools 
of readers " differed very widely from one another; although for 
the most part there was no important divergence as to the sense of 
wortls. A few of them gradually rose to special authority, and the 
rest disappeared. Seven ieacler.s are generally reckoned chief 
authorities, but for practical j)urposes this number was continually 
reduced in process of time; so that at pre.sent only two “reading- 
styles " are in actual use, — ^the common style of l.mf.s nnd that of 
Nkfi'; which prevails in Africa to the west of li’gypt. Thei'e is, 
however, a very comprehensive mussoietic literature in which a 
nunibcr of other styles are indicated. 'I'lie invention of vowel-.signs 
of diacritic points to distinguish similarly formed consonants, and 
of other orthographic signs, .soon put a stop to arbitrary conjectures 
on tlie part of the readers. Many zealots objected to the introduc- 
tion of these innovations in the sacred text, but theological consis- 
tency had to yield to practical necessity. Jn accurate codices, 
indeed, all such additions, as well as the titles of the .sura, &c., are 
written in coloured ink, while the black characters profess to repre- 
sent exactly the original of Ollimiiii. Jiut there is probably no copy 
(juite faithful in tliis respect. Moreover, IJic right recitation of the 
Ivoran is an art Avhich even people of Arab longue can only learn with 
great difficulty. In addition to the nuances of pronunciation already 
.'lUuded to, there is a semi-musical modulation. In these matters 
also the various schools differ. 

In Kuropcaii libraries, besides innumeraldc modern manuscripts of 
the Koran, there are also codices, or fragments, of high antiquity. 
Many* some of them probaldy dating from the ist century of 
scripts. *'bght. For the restoration of the text, however, 

the works of ancient scholars on its readings and modes 
of writing are more important than the manuscripts; which, however 
elegantly they may be written and ornamented, proceed from irre- 
sponsible copyists. I'he original, written by Othmcln himself, has 
indeed Iwon exhibited in various parts of the Mahominodan world. 
The library of the India Office contains one such manuscript, 
bearing the sulxscrijition : ” Written by ‘Olhmrui the son of ‘Attrin." 
The.sc, of cour.se, are barefaced forgeries, although of very ancient 
date; so arc those ^vhic.h profess to be from the hand of ‘All, one of 
which is preserved in the same library. In recent times the Koran 
lias been often printed and lithographed, both in the ICast and the 
West. In Mahommedan countries lithography alone is employed. 

Shortly after Mahomet’s death certain individuals applied them- 
selves to the exposilion of the Koran. Much of it w’as ooscure from 
Comment the beginning, other sections were unintelligible apart 
tatora. " ” knowledge of the circumstances of their origin. 

Unfortunately, those who took possession of tliis field 
were not very honourable. Ibn 'Abbas, a cousin of Mahomet, and 
the chief .source of the Iradilioual exegesis of the Koran, lias, on theolo' 
gical and other grounds, given currency to a number of falsehoods; 
juid at least some of his pupils have emulated his example. These 
earliest expositions dealt more with the sense ami connexion of whole 
\'erscs than with the .separate words. Afterwards, as the knowledge 
nf the old language declined, and the study of philology aro.se, more 
attention began to be paid to the explanation of vocables. A good 
many fragments of this older theological and philological exegesis 
have survived from the iir.sl two ceaituries of the Idight, although 
ive have no complete commentary of thi.s period. The great com- 
mentary of Tabari, a . d . 839 92;^, of which for the last few years w’e 
have passessed an Oriental edition in parts (Cairo a.ii! 1321 = 
A.D. 1903), is very full wdicn it comes to speak of canonical law% 
as W'cll as in its accounts of the occasions of the several revelations; 
fur, as in his great historical work, h<* faithfully records a large number 
of traditions with the chaiincl.s by w'hich they ha\'e come lUiwn to 
us (genealogical trees, isnSd), In other res>)ec<s the hoy)Cs baaed 
upon this coinmenturv have not been fulfilled. 

Another very famous commentarv is that of Zamakhaharl (a.d. 
1075-U.14), edited by Nassau hecs, Calcutta, 1859; but tliis scholar, 
with liis great insight and still greater subtlety, is too apt to read his 
own scholastic ideas into the Koran. The favourite commentary 
of Jinijflwl (d. A.D, 1286). edited by Fleischer (Leipzig, 1840-1848), 
is little more Uian an abiidi.Cinenl of Zamakhshari's, Thousands of 
commentaries on the Koran, sonu* of them of jirodigious .size, have 
been written by Moslems; and oven the number of those still extant 
in manuscript is by no means small. Although tliesc works all con- 
tain much that is useless or false, yet are invaluable aids to 
<tur understanding of the sacred book. An’unbinsed European can, 
no doubt, see many things at a glance more clearly than a good 
Moslem who is under the influence of rclipioiis prejudice; but we 
should still be helpless without the .,e?i^Wtical literature of the 
Mahommedons. F'ven the Arabian would only understand 

the Koran very dimly and i”^pt5rfecto,K did not give special 
attention to the sturlv of its i^lcrpra^jj^^L^ The advantage of being 
in a language commonly undcrstoooVwiHffltf the holy book claims for 


itself, has vanished in the course of thirteen centuries. According 
to the dominant view, however, the ritual use of the Koran is not in 
the least concerned with the sacred words being understood, but 
.solely with their being quite properly recited. Nevertheless, a great 
deal remains to be accomplished by European scholarship for the 
correct interpretation of the Koran. We want, for example, an 
exhaustive classifi cation and discussion of all the Jewish elements 
in the Koran ; a praiseworthy beginning was made in Geiger’s youth- 
ful essay IVas hat Mohamed aus dem Judenthum aufgenommm ? 
(Bonn, 1833; the " second revised edition,” Leipzig, 1902, is only a 
reprint). We want especially a thorough commentary, executed 
with the methods and resources of modern science. No t ay m 
European language, it would .seem, can even boast of a 
translation which completely satisfies modern require- “ 
ments. llie best are in English; where we have the extremely 
paraphrastic, but for its time admirable translation of George Sale 
(repeatedly printed), that of RodwcU (1861), which setdes to give 
the pieces in chronological order, and that of Falmer (1880), who 
wisely follows the traditional arrangements. The introduction 
which accompanies if'almer's translation is not in all respects 
abreast of the most recent scholarship. Considerable extracts 
from Uie Koran are well tran.slated in E. W. J.rane*8 Selections 
ffom the Kuf~dn. Not much can be said in praise of the com- 
plete translations into the German language, neither of that of 
ullmann, which has appeared in .several editions, nor of that of 
Henning (Leipzig) and Grigull (Halle), all of them shallow amateurs 
who have no notion of the dithculties to lx; met with in the task, and 
are almost entirely dependent on Sale. Friedrich Riickert’s excel- 
lent vcr.si()n Ipublished by Augu.st Midler, I'rankfort-on Maine, 
1888) gives only selections. M. Klamroth's translation of the fifty 
oldest sfiras, Die funfzig dltesten Suren (Hamburg, 1890) attempts 
successfully to reproduce the rhynieti form of the originals. The 
publication of lliu traii.slalion of the Koran by the great Leipzig 
Arabic .scholar, iJ. L. Jneischer (d. 1888) has so far unfortunately 
been delayed. (For modern editions, commentaries, &c., see 
Mahommedan ItEi.icioN : Bibliography.) 

Besides commentaries on the whole Koran, or on special parts 
and topics, the Moslems posse.ss a whole literature bearing on their 
sacred book. There are works on the s}H*lling and right pronun- 
ciation of the Koran, works on the beauty of it.s language, on the 
numlier of its verses, words and letters, kc,\ nay, there are even 
works which would nowadays be called ” historical and critical 
inlroduction.s.” Moreover, the origin of Arabic philology is inti- 
nuiiely connected with the recitation and exegesis of the Koran. 
To exhibit the importance of the sacred book for the whole mental 
life of the Moslems would be simply to write ihe history of that 
life itself; for tliere is no department in which its oll-pervaciing, 
but unfortunately not always salutary, influence has not been felt. 

The unbounded reverence of the Moslems for the Koran reaches 
its climax in the dogma that this l>ook, as the divine word, i.e. 
thought, is immanent in God, and consequently eternal 
and uncreated. This dogma, which was doubtless due 
to the influence of the t'hristian doctrine of the eternal i^orati* 
Word of God, has been accepted by almost all Mahommedans since 
the Iwginning of the 3rd century. Some theologians did indeed 
protest against it with great energy; it was in fact too pre- 
jiostcrous to declare that a book composed of unstable words and 
letters, and full of variants, was ab.solutelv divine. But what 
were the distinctions and sophisms of the theologians for, if they 
could not remove such contradictions, and convict their opponents 
of heresy ? 

BiELroGRAmiY. — The following works may be especially con- 
sulted : Weil, Einleitung in den Koran (2nd ed., 1878) ; Th. Nftldeke, 
(rrschichte des Qordn's (Gdttingen, i86o; 2nd ed. by Friedrich 
Schwally, 1908); the Lives of Mahomet by William Muir and Aloys 
Sprengt-r (vols. i.-iii., Berlin, 1861-1865; 2n(l ed., 1869); C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het mekkaansche Feest (Leiden, 1880), Dr Islam (de Cids, 
1886, ii. 257-273, 454-498, iii. 90-134; ''Un<' nouvelle biographic de 
Mohamin^,” Revue de Vhistoire des religions^ tome 29, p. 48 f., 
149 sqq. ; Leone Cactani, AnnaU delV Islaniy i. (Milan, 1905), ii. (Milan, 
1907); Frants Buhl, Muhammeds Liv (Copenhagen, 1904). 

(Til. N:; Fr. Sy.) 

KORAT, the capital of the provincial division {Monion) of 
Nakawn Racha Serna, or “ the frontier coimtr>;,” in Siam; in 
102^ 5' E., 14® 59' N. Pop. about 7000, mixed Cambodian and 
Siamc,se. It is the headquarters of a high commissioner and of 
an army division. It is the tiTininus of a railway from Bangkok, 
170 m. distant, and the distributing centre for the whole of the 
plateau district which forms the eastern part of Siam. There 
arc copper mines of reputed wealth in the neighbourhood. It 
is the centre of a silk-growing district and is the headquarters 
of the government scricultural department, instituted in 1904 
with the assistance of Japanese experts for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of Siamese silk. The government is that of 
an ordinary provincial division of Siam. A French vice-consul 
resides here. Since the founding of Ayuthia in the 14th century, 
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Korat has been tributan^ to, or part of, Siam, with occasional 
lapses into independence or temporary subjection to (!ambodiii. 
Before that period it was probably part of C!ambodia, as apfiears 
from the nature of the ruins still to be seen in its neighbour* 
hood. In 1896 the last vestige of its tributary condition 
vanished with tlie introduction of the present system of Siamese 
rural administration. 

KORDOFAN, a countrt' of north-east Africa, forming a 
muiUria (province), of the Anglo-Eg>^ptian Sudan. It lies 
mainly between 12'^ and t6 ° W. and 29 and 32I" E., and has 
an area of about 130,000 s j. m., being liounded W. by Darfur, 
N. by the Bayiida steppes, h:. by the \\’hile Nile mudiria and 
S. by the country of the Shilluks and oilier negro tribes, forming 
part of the Upper Nile mudiria. 

The greater part of Kordofan consists of undulating plains, 
riverJess, barren, monotonous, wMth an ,n^’erage altitude of j 
1500 ft. Thickets and small acacias dot the steppes, which, I 
green during the kharif or rainy .season, at other times pre.senl ! 
a dull brown burnt-up as]iecl. In the west, isolated |>eaks, 
such ns jebel Abu Senum and Jebel Kordofan, rise from 150 : 
to 600 ft. above the plain. North-west are the mountain ! 
groups of Kaja and Katnl (2000 to 3000 ft.), in the east are ■ 
the Jebel Daier and Jebel Tagalc ('rogalc), ragged granitic 
ranges with precipitous sides. In the south arft flat, fertile , 
an(l thickly wooded plains, which give plat'e to jungle at the | 
foot of tlie hills of I)ar Nuba, the distri(’t forming the .south- , 
east part of Kordofan. Dar Nuba is well-watered, the scener}' 
is diversified and pretty, affording a wekome contrast to that 
of the rest of the country. Some of the Nuba hills exceed 
3000 ft. in height. 'Jhc south-western part of the <‘ountry, a 
vast and almost level plain, is known as Dar Homr. A granitic ’ 
sand with abundance of mica and feldspar forms the upper ‘ 
stratum throughout the greater pari of Kordofan; but an 
admixture of clay, which is observable in the nortli. liec’omes 
.strongly marked in the south, where there arc also stretches 
of black vegetable mould, lienealh there appears to be an 
unbroken surface of mic'a schist. Though there are no perennial 
rivers, there are watercour.scs {khors or wadis) in the rainy .season ; 
the chief being the Khor Abu IJa!.)!, wliicli traverses the s(>uth- 
cenlral region. In Dar Homr the Wadi el Glialla and the Khor 
Slialango drain towards the Homr affluent of the Jlahr el Ghazal. 
During the rainy season there is a considerable body of water in 
these channels, but owing partly to rapid e'/aporation ,nnd partly 
to the porous character of the soil the surfae<? of the country dries 
rapidly. The water which has found its way through the? 
granitic sand flows over the surface of the mica schi.st and 
settles in the hollows, and liy sinking wells to the solid rock a 
.suj)pjy of water can generally be obtained. It is estimated that 
(apart from lliose in a few areas where the sand stratum i.s thin 
and water is reac-hed at the depth of a few feet) thcTc are about 
900 of these wells. ITiey arc narrow shafts going down usually | 
30 to 50 ft., but some are over 200 ft. deep. The water is raised 
by rope and buc'ket at the cost of enormous labour, and in few 
cases is any available for irrigation. I'hc very cattle are trained 
to go a long time without drinking. ICntirc villages migrate ; 
aftcT the liarvcst to the neighbourhood of some plentiful well. ' 
in a few localities the surface depressions hold water for tlie 
greater part of the year but there is only one permanent lake - 
ICoili’A, which is some four miles by two. As there is no highland 
iireu draining into Kordofan, the underground re.scrvoirs arc 
dependent on the loc;al rainfall, and a large luinilier of the well.s 
,ire dry during many m(*nths. The rainy season lasts from mid- 
June to the end of September, rain usually falling cvcfty' three i 
or four days in brief but violent showers. In general the climate 
is healthy except in the rainy season, wlicn large tracts are 
converted into .swamps and fever is very prevalent. In the 
shita or cold weather (October to February inclusive) there is a 
cold wind from the north. The seij or hot weather lasts from 
March to mid- June; the temperature rarely exceeds 105' F. 

The chief constituent of the low^ scrub which covers the northern 
part of the country is the grey gum acacia {hashob). In the south i 
the red gum ac«'ici;i8 {talk) are abundant. In Dar Hamid, in the 1 


I N.W. of Kordofan, date, doiu and other palms grow. The basbab 
I or cahibubh trw, known in Uie casLern Sudan as the UbcUii and 
! locally Homr, is fnitiy common and being naturaUj' holknv tlu? trees 
I collect water, which the uatix e.s regularly tap. Another common 
I source of water supply is a small kind of water melon which grow's 
j wild and is also cultivated. In the dr'nse jungles of the south nrv 
I immense creopeis, some of them rubber- vines. The cotton plant 
1 i.s also found. I he liuiiui inclmles the elephant, rhinoceros, bullaU), 
j giratle, lion, leopanl, cheeiali, roan anlelojH', havtcbeeste, kudu and 
j many other kinds of antelope, wart-b<»g,, liaves, ouail, partridge, 

I juiigie fowl, bustai’d anti guinea lt)wl. Nearly all the kinds id 
: game mentioneil arc found clheliy in the western and .southern 
[ districts. 'I'he ril or addr.a gazelle found in N. and N.W. Kordo- 
i fan are not known elsewhere in the eastern Sudan. K’eplile.s, 

I sand'llies and niosijuitoes arc common. t>st riches are found in tlie 
' northern steppes. 'I he chief wealth of the people consists in the 
gum obtained from the grey acacias, in oxen, camels anil ostrich 
feathers. The linest cattle are of the humped variety, tlie hulls of 
the Ikiggara being trained to the saddle and to cairy burdens. 
There are large lienls of camel, the c.'iinel-owning Arabs usunlly 
owning also large numbers of slicep and goats. Diikhu, a species 
of millet which can grow' in ihe arid northern districts is tlu re the 
chief grain crop, its place in the south being taken by dun a. Duldin 
is, however, the only crop cult i vat eil in Dar Homr, loom this 
grain a beer called wh'issa is brewed. Harley and cotton are culti- 
vated in some districts. A little gold tlusi is obtained, but the old 
gold and other mines in the J agale country have been, apimreutly, 
worked out. Iron is {omul in many districts and is smeltfd in a 
few filaces. In the absence of fuel tlu- industry is necessarily a small 
one. rhero are large beds of hematite some no m. N.W. and the 
same distance N.K. of El OImmiI. 

JNhahiitwt.w—'Vht' popiilntion of Kordofan was oflirially 
estimated in 1903 to be 550,000. Tlu* inhabitants are roughly 
divisible into two types Arabs in the plains and Nti[)as in the 
hills. Many of lift* villager.s of tin? plains are hovve>*er of Very 
mixed blood— Arab, Egyptian, Turkish, Levfintine and Negro. 
It is said that some village romrnunilies are descended from thf^ 
original negro inhabitants. They all speak Arabic. The ino.st 
important village tribe is the (iowama, who own most of the 
' gum-prodneing country. Other large tribes are the Dar Hamid 
i and the P/ederi:i "the last-named living round El Obcid. The 
' nomad Ar.ihs are of two ( lasses, I'amel owners (*SVr// HI Hhil) and 
cattle owiUM's (liaf^i^nra), the rirst-named dwelling in tlu* dry 
; northern regions, the Baggara in .soutIuTn Kordofan. Of the 
camel-owning tribes the ehief are the Hurnar and the Kahha- 
hish. Many of the Thiinar have settled down in villages. 'The 
Haggara are gre?at hunters, and formerly were noted slave 
■ raiders. They possess many hor.scs, but when journeying 
place their haggagi* on thc‘ir oxen. 'I'hey use a .stabbing spear, 
stiiall throwing .spears, and a broad -bladed short sword. Some 
of the ril her men possess suits of ehain armour, 'i'he })rincipal 
Boggara tribes are the Jlawa/nui, Meseriu, Kenana, Habbuniu, 
and Homr. 'J’lie llornr are stud to luivc entei’f.d Kordofan 
from Wadai about the end of the rHth century and to have 
come from North Africa. 'Jhey .sju-ak a j)ure.r Arabic than the 
riverain tribes. he Nubas are .split into many tribes, each 
under a mek or king, who i.s not uncommonly of Arab descent. 
The Niibas have Iheir own language, though the inhabitants of 
each hill have u.=?nal!y a (liffercnt dialect. They arc a primitive 
race, very black, of small build l)Ut distinctive negro features. 
They have feuds with one another and witli tlu? Haggara. Durin.g 
the niahdia they maintained tlit?ir independence. The Nubas 
appear to have beem the aboriginal inhabitants of the country 
and are believed to be the original stock of tlie Nubians of ihe 
Nile Valley (.sec? Nohia). In Ihc nortliern hills are communities 
of black people willi woolly hair hut of non-ne/'To features, 
'lliey .S|)eak Arabic and are called Nuba Arabs, Some of the 
southern hills are occupied l>y Arab-speaking negroes, escaped 
slaves and their de.scciulaois. who called themselves after the 
tribe they f(»nnerly served aixl who liavc? little intercourse with 
the Nubas. 

The capital, K 1 Obeid (q.v), is centrally situated. On it 
converge various trade routes, notably from Darfur and from 
Dueim, a town on the White Nile 125 m. above Khartum, 
w'hich .served as port for the province. Thence was despatched 
the gum for the Omdurman market. But the railway from 
Khartum to Kl Obeid, via Sennar, built in 1909-1911, (tosscs 
the Nil(? some 60 m, farther south abm^c Abba Island. Nahud 
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(pop. about 10,000), 165 m. W.S.W, of El Obcid, is a commercial 
centre which has sprung into importance since the fall of the 
dervishers. All the trade with Darfur passes through the town, 
the chief commerce being in cattle, feathers, ivory and cotton 
goods. Trade is largely in tjie hands of Greeks, Syrians, Danaj^la 
and Jaalin. Taiara, on the route between El Obeid and the Nile, 
was destroyed by the dervishes but has been rebuilt and is a 
thriving mart for the gum trade. El Odoaiya or Eddaiya is the 
headquarters of the Homr country. It and Baraka in the 
Mnglad district arc on the trade road lietween Nahud and 
Shakka in Darfur. 

Bara is a small town some 50 m. N.N.E. of Obeid. Talodi 
and Tendek are government stations in the Nuba country. 
The Nnbas have no large towns. They live in villages on the 
hill-sides or summits. Theii.sual habitation built both by Arabs 
and Niibas is the tuhl, a conical-shaped hut made of stone, mud, 
wattle and daub or straw. The Nuba tiikls arc the better built. 
In the chief towns houses arc built of mud bricks with flat roofs. 

History —Oi the early history of Kordofan there is little 
record. It never formed an independent state. About the 
beginning of the i6th century Funj from Sennar settled in the 
countr)^; towards the end of that century Kordofan was con- 
quered by Suleiman Solon, sultan of Darfur. About 1775 it 
was conquered by the Funj, and there followed a considerable 
immigration of Arab tribes into the country. The Sennari 
however suffered a dccisi>'c defeat in 1784 and thereafter under 
Darfur viceroys the country enjoyed prosperity. In 1821 
Kordofan was conquered by Mahommed Bey the defterdar, 
son-in-law of Mehemel Ali, pasha of Egypt. It remained under 
Egyptian rule till 1882 when Mahommed Ahmed, the mahdi, 
raised the countr>' to revolt. It was in Kordofan that Hicks 
Pasha and his army, sent to crush the revolt, were annihilated 
(Nov. 1883). The Baggara of Kordofan from that time onward 
were the chief supporters of the mahdi, and his successor, the 
khalifa Abdullah, was a Baggara. In Kordofan in 1899 the 
khalifa met his death, the country having already passed into 
the hands of the new Sudan government. The chief difflculty 
experienced by the administration was to habituate the Arabs 
and Nubas, both naturally warlike, to a state of peace. In 
consequence of the anti-slave raiding measures adopted, the 
Arabs of Talodi in May i<)o6 treacherously massacred the 
mamur of that place and 40 men of the Sudanese regiment. 
The promptne.ss with which this disturbance was suppressed 
averted what otherwise might have been a .serious rising. (See 
Sudan : Anglo- Egyptian, S History.”) 

See The A nglo-Egyptian Sudan y edited by Count Gleichen (London, 
^9^5 ) ; H. A. MacMichael, Notes on the History of Kordofan before the 
Egyptian Conquest (Cairo, igk> 7); John Petherick, Egypt y the Sudany 
and Central Africa (London, 1861); Jgnaz Palline, Beschreibung von 
Kordofan (Stuttgart, 1843; trans. Travels in Kordofan, London, 
1844); Major II. G. Prout, General Report on Province of Kordofan 
(Cairo, 1877); Ernst Marno, Reise in der egypt. Equat. Provins 
(Vienna, 1879); papers (with maps) by Capl. W. Lloyd in the Geog. 
Journ. (June ic>o7 and March 1910); and the bibliography given 
under Sudan : Anglo- Egyptian, 

KOREA, or Corea (Cii^ao Hsikn, Dai han), a country of 
eastern Asia. Formerly an independent state, it was annexed 
to the Japanese Empire on the 29th of August 1910, and re- 
named Chosan. It consists of a peninsula stretching soutli- 
wards from Manchuria, with an estimated length of about 
()oo m., an extreme breadth of 135 m., and a coast-line of 
1740 m. It extends from ^34*^ 18' to 43'’ and from 124° 3b' 
to 130*' 47' E. Its northern boundary is marked by tlie Tumen 
and 'Sail! rivers; the eastern by the Sea of Japan; the southern 
by Korea Strait; and tlie western by the Yalu and the Yellow 
Sea. For it m. along the Tumen River the north frontier is 
conterminous with Russia (Siberia); otherwise Korea has China 
(Manchuria) on its land frontier. (For map, see Japan.) 

The south and west coasts are fringed by about 200 island.^ 
(exclusive of islets), lw()-thi^<i8^of which are inhabited; 100 of 
them are from 100 to 2000 ft. in height, and many consist of bold 
bare masses of volcanic rock. The most important are Quelpari 
and the Nan Hau group. The latter, 36 m. from the eastern 


end of Quelpart, possesses the deep, well-sheltered and roomy 
harbour of Port Hamilton, which lies between the north points 
of the large and well-cultivated islands of Sun-ho-dan and So- 
dan, which have a population of 2000. Aitan, between their 
south-east points, completes this noble harbour. The east coast 
of Korea is steep and rock-bound, with deep water and a tidal rise 
and fall of i to 2 ft. The west coast is often low and shelving, 
and abounds in mud-banks, and the tidal rise and fall is from 
20 to 36 ft. Korean harbours, except two or three which are 
clo.sed by drift ice for some weeks in winter, are ice-free. Among 
them are Port Shestakov, Port Lazarev, and Won-san (Gensan), 
in Broughton Bay;^ Fu.san, Mii-san-po, at the mouth of the 
Nak-tong, on the south coast; Mok-po, Chin-nampo, near the 
mouth of the Tai-dong; and Chemulpo, near the mouth of the 
Han, the port of the capital and the sea terminus of the first 
Korean railway on the west coast. 

Korea is distinctly mountainoius, and has no plains de.serving 
the name. In the north there are mountain groups with definite 
centres, the most notable being Paik-tu San or Pei-shan (8700 ft.) 
which contains the sources of the Yalu and Tumen. From the.se? 
groups a lofty range runs southwards, dividing the empire into 
two unequal parts. On its east, between it and the c'oast, whicli 
it follows at a moderate distance, is a fertile strip difficult of 
access, and on the west it throws off so many lateral ranges and 
spurs as to lireak up the country into a chaos of corrugated 
and precipitous hills and steep-sided valleys, each with a rapid 
perennial stream. Farther south this axial range, which in- 
cludes the Diamond Mountain group, falls away iow^ards tlu? .sea 
in treeless spurs and .small and often infertile levels. The 
northern groups and the Diamond Mountain are heavily 
timbered, but the hills are covered mainly with coarse, .sour gra.ss 
and oak and chestnut scrub. The rivers are shallow and rocky, 
and are usually only navigable for a few miles from the sea. 
Among the exceptions are the Yalu (Amnok), Tumen, Tai-dong, 
Naktong, Mok-po, and Han. The last, rising in Kang-w6n-do, 
30 m. from the east coast, cuts Korea nearly in half, reaching the 
sea on the west coast near Chemulpo ; and, in .spite of many serious 
rapids, is a valuable highway for commerce for over 150 miles. 

Geology, — The geology of Korea is \Try imperfectly known. 
Crystalline schists occupy a large part of the country, forming all 
the higher mountain ranges. 'I'hey are always strongly folded and 
it i.s in them that the mineral wealth of Korea is situated. Towards 
the Manchurian frontier they are covered unconformably by some 
i(>oo ft. of sandstones, clay-.slate.'^ and limestones, which contain 
Cambrian fossils and are the equivalents of a part of the Sinian 
system of China. Carboniferous beds, consisting chiefly of slates, 
sandstones and conglomerates, are found in the south-eastern 
provinces. They contain a few seams of coal, but the most impor- 
tant coal-bearing deposits of the country belong to the Tertiary 
period. Recent eruptive and volcanic rocks arc met with in the 
interior of Korea and also in the island of Quelpart. The principal 
mountain in the latter, Hal-la-san (or Mount Auckland), according 
to Chinese stories, was in eruption in the j^ear' 1007. With this 
possible c.\ccplion there are no active volcanoes in Korea, and the 
region has also been remarkably free from earthquakes throughout 
historic times. . 

Climate. — ^I'he climate is .superb for nine months of the year, and 
tlie three months of rain, heat and damp are not injurious to health. 
Koreans suffer from malaria, but Europeans and their children are 
fairly free from climatic maladies, and enjoy robust health. The 
summer mean temperature of Seoul is about 75“ F., that of winter 
about 33®; the average rainfall, 3(»‘3 in. in the year, and of the rainy 
season 21 '80 in. The rains come in July and August on the w'est 
and north-easi coasts, and from April to July on the south coast, 
the approximate mean annual rainfall of these localities being 30, 
35 ana 42 in. respectively. These averages are based on the 
observations of seven years only. 

Flora, — The plants and animals await study and classifleation. 
Among the indigenous trees are the Abies excelsa, Abies micro- 
spermay Pinus sinensisy Pintts pineay three species of oak, five of 
maple, lime, birch, juniper, mountain ash, walnut, Spanish chestnut, 
hazed, willow, hornbeam, hawthorn, plum, pear, peach, Rhus vemi- 
ciferay (?) Rhus semipinnata, Acanthopanaxricinifoltay Zelkawa, Thuja 
orientmisy ElaeagnuSy Sophora Japonicay c*cc. Azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons are widely distributed, as well as other flowering shrubs 
and creepers, Ampelopsis Veiichii being universal. Liliaceou.s plants 


1 Named after William Robert Broughton (1762-1821), an English 
navigator who explored these seas in 1 795-1 
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and cruciferae arc numerous. The native fruits, except walnuts and 
chestnuts, are worthless. The persimmon attains perfection, 
and experiment has proved the suitability of the climate to many 
foreign fruits. The indigenous economic plants are few, and are 
of no commercial value, excepting wild ginsengy bamboo, which is 
applied to countless uses, and tak-pul {Hibiscus Manihot), used 
in the manufacture of paper. 

Fa«Ma. - The tiger takes the first place among wild animals. He 
is of great size, hi.s skin is maraificcnt, and he is so widely distributed 
as to be a peril to man and beast. Tiger-hunting is a profession 
with special privileges. Leopards arc numerou.s, and have even 
lx‘en shot within the w'alls of Seoul. There are deer (at least five 
.species), boars, bears, antelopes, beavers, otters, badgers, tiger-cats, 
marten, an inferior sable, striped squirrels, Ac. Among birds there 
are black eagles, peregrines (largely used in hawking), and, specially 
protected by law, turkey bustards, three varieties of pheasants, 
swans, gee.se, common and spectacled teal, mallards, mandarin ducks, 
white and pink ibis, cranes, storks, egrets, herons, curlews, pigeoms, 
(loves, nightjars, common and blue magpies, rooks, crows, orioles, 
lialcyon and blue kingfishers, jays, nut-hatches, redstarts, snipe, grey 
slirikes, hawks, kites, &c. But, pending further observations, it is 
not possible to say which of the smaller birds actually breed in Korea 
and which only make it a halting-place in their annual migrations. 

Area and Population, - We estimated area is 82,000 .sq. m. — 
somewhat under that of Great Britain. I'lie first complete 
census was taken in 1897, returned the population in round 
numbers at 17,000,000, females being in the majority. It was 
subsequently, however, estimated at a maximum of 12,000,000. 
There is a foreign population of about 65,000, of whom 60,000 
are Japanese. It is estimated that little more than half the 
arable land is under cultivation, and that the .soil ('ould support 
an additional 7,000,000. The native population is absolutely 
homogeneous. Northern Korea, with its severe climate, is thinly , 
peopled, while the rich and warm provinces of the south and west 1 
are populous. A large majority of the people are engaged in 
agriculture. There is little emigration, except into Russian : 
and Chinese territory, but some Koreans have emigrated to I 
Hawaii and Mexico. 

The capital is the inland city of Seoul, with a population of ; 
nearly 200,000. Among other town.s, &)ngdo (Kaisdng), the I 
capital from about 910 to 1592, is a walled city of the first rank, | 
25 m. N.^^^ of Seoul, with a population of 60,000. It possesses j 
the stately remains of the palace of the Korean kings of the ! 
Wang dynasty, is a great centre of the grain trade and the sole j 
centre of the ginseng manufacture, makes wooden shoes, <’oarse 1 
pottery and fine matting, and manufactures with .se.samum oil 
the stout oiled paper for which Korea is famous. Phydng-yang, 
a cit)- on the 'lai-dong, liad a population of 60,000 before the war j 
of 1894, in which it was nearly destroyed; but it fa.st regained j 
its population. It lies on rocky heights above a region of stonele.ss | 
.illuvium on the ea.st, and with the largest and richest plain in | 
Korea on the west. It has five coal-mines within ten milc.s, and j 
the district is rich in iron, silk, cotton and grain. It has ea.sy 
communication with the s<ja (its port being Chin-nampo), and 
is important historically and commercially. Auriferous quartz 
is wofked by a foreign company in its neighbourhood. Near 
the city is the illustrated standard of land mca.surement cut by 
Ki-tze in 1124 B.c. 

With the exceptions of Kang-hwa, Chdng-ju, Tung-nai, 
Fusan, and Won-san, it is very doubtful if any other Korean 
towns reach a population of 15,000. The provincial capitals 
and many other cities are walled. Most of the larger towns are 
in the warm and fertile southern provinces. One is very much 
like another, and nearly all their .streets are replicas of the better 
alleys of Seoul. The actual antiquities of Korea are dolmcnis, 
sepulchral pottery, and Korean and Japane.se fortifications. 

Race. — ^The origin of the Korean people is unknown. They are 
of the Mongol family ; their language belongs to the .so-called 
Turanian group, is polysyllabic, possesses an alphabet of 11 
vowels and 14 consonants, and a script named En-mun. Lite- 
rature of the higher class and official and upper class corre- 
spondence arc exclusively in Chine.se characters, but since 1895 
official documents have contained an admixture of En-mun. 
The Koreans are distinct from both Chinese and Japanese in 
physiognomy, though dark straight hair, dark oblique eyes, 
and a tinge of bronze in the skin are alway.s present. The 


ch^k-bonas are high ; the nose inclined to flatness ; the mouth 
thin-lipped and refined among patricians, and wide and full- 
lipped among plebeians; the ears are small, and the brow fairly 
well developed. The expression indicates quick intelligence 
rather than force and mental calibre. The male height averages 
5 ft. 4.^ in. The hands and feet are small ancl well-formed. 
The physique is good, and porters carry on journeys from 
100 to 200 lb. Men marry at from 18 to 20 years, girls at t 6, 
and have large families, in which a strumous taint is nearly 
universal. VVomen are secluded and occupy a very inferior 
position. The Koreans are rigid monogamists, but concubinage 
has a recognized .status. 

Production and Industries, i. Minerals.'--'ii\iews\\Q coal- 
field.s, producing (!oal of fair quality, as yet undeveloped, oc('ur 
in Hwang-hai Do and elsewhere. Iron is abundant, especially 
in Phyong-an Do, and rich copper ore, silver ancl galena arc 
found. ( rystal is a noted product of Korea, and taU* of good 
quality is also present. In 1885 the rudest process of “ placer 
washing produced an export of gold dust amounting to £i 20,000 ; 
quartz-mining methods were subsequently introduced, and the 
annual dec.-laretl valu(‘ of gold pnaliiced rose to about {450,000; 
but much is believed to have i)cei! sent out of the country 
clande.stinely. The reefs wen* left unloiuhcd till 1897, when 
an American company, which had obtained a loncession in 
Phyong-an Do in 1895, introduced the latest mining applianc'es, 
and raised the declared export of 1898 to {240,047, believed to 
represent a yield for that year of {600,000. Russian, German, 
English, French ancl Japanese applicants sub.seqiiently obtained 
<^once.s.sions. Tlie concessionnaires regard Korean labour as doinle 
and intelligent. The privilege of owning mines in Korea was 
extended to aliens uncler the Mining Regulations of 1906. 

ii. Agriculture . — Korean soil consists largely of light sandy 
loam, disintegrated lava, and rich, stoneless alluvium, from 5 to 
JO ft. deep. 'J'he rainfall i.s abundant during the nece.ssitous 
month.s of the year, facilities for tlu; irrigation of the rice crop 
arc ample, and drought and floods are .seldom known. Jaind is 
held from the proprietors on the terms of receiving seed from 
them and returning half the produce, the landlord pa>'ing the 
taxes. Any Korean cum become a landowner l>> rec laiming 
and cultivating unoccupied crowm land for three years free of 
taxation, after which he pays luxes annually. Good land 
produces two crops a year. The implements u.sed arc two 
makes of iron-shod wooden ploughs ; a large shovel, worked by 
three or five men, one working the handle, the others jerking 
the blade by ropes attached to it; a shor' sharp-pointed hoe, 
a bamboo rake, and a wooden barrow, all of rude construction. 
Rice is threshed by beating the cars on a log; other grains, witli 
flails on mud threshing-floors. Winnowing is performed by 
throwing up the grain on windy days. Rice is luilleci and grain 
coarsely ground in stoncj (juerns or by water pestles. There 
are provincial horse-breeding stations, where pons’ stallions, 
from 10 to 12 hands high, are bred for carrying burdens. Mag- 
nificent red bulls are Ijrcd by th(? farmers for ploughing and 
other farming operations, and for the transport of goods. .Sheep 
and goat.s are bred on the imperial farms, but only for .sacrifice. 
Small, hairy, black pigs, and fowls, are universal. Ihe culti- 
vation does not compare in neatness and thoroughness with 
that of China and japan, llierc are no trustworthy estimates 
of the yield of any given measurement of land. The farmers 
put the average yield of rice at thirty-fold, and of other grain 
at twenty-fold. Korea produces all (rereals and root crops 
except the tropical, along with cotton, tobacco, a species of the 
Rhea plant used for making grass-cloth, and the Hrousonettia 
papyrifera. The articles chiefly cultivated are ri<'e, millet, 
bean.s; ginseng (at Songdo), cotton, hemp, oil-seeds, bearded 
wheat, oats, barley, .sorghum, and sweet and Irish potatoes. 
Korean agriculture suffers from infamous roads, the want of 
the exchange of seed, and the in.security of the gains of labour. 
It occupies about three-fourths of the population. 

iii. Other Industries . — The industries of Korea, 
supplying the actual necessaries of a poor population^ 
and rarely collective. They consi.st chiefly in the 
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of sea-salt; of varied and admirable paper; thin and poor silk; 
horse-hair crinoline for liatS; hne split bamboo blindS; hats and 
mats, coarse pottery, hemp cloth for mourners, brass bowls 
and grass-cloth. Won-san and Fusan are large fishing centres, 
and salt fish and fish manure are important exports; but the 
prolific fisliing-grounds are worked chiefly by Japanese labour 
and capital. Paper and ginseng are the only manufactured 
articles on the list of Korean exports. Tlie arts are nil. 

Commerce , — commercial treaty was concluded with Japan 
in 1876, and treaties with the European countries and the 
United States of America were concluded subsequently. An 
imperial edict of the 20th of May 1904 annulled all Korean 
treaties with Russia. After the opening of certain Korean ports 
to foreign trade, the customs were placed imder the management 
of European commissioners nominated by Sir Robert Hart from 
Peking. The ports and other towns open are Seoul, Chemulpo, 
Fusan, Won-san, Chin-nampo, Mok-po, Kun-san, Ma-sau-po, 
Song-chin, Wiju, Yong-ampo, and Phyong-yang. The value 
of foreign trade of the open ports has fluctuated considerably, 
but has shown a tendency to increase on the whole. For 
example, in 1884 imports were valued at £170,113 and exports 

£ 95 ) 377 - % 1^90 imports had risen to £790,261, and there- 
after fluctuated greatly, standing at only £473,598 in 1893, 
at £1,017,238 in 1897, ft^cl £1,382,352 in 1901, but under ab- 
normal conditions in 1904 this last amount was nearly doubled. 
Exports in 1890 were valued at £591,746; they also fluctuated 
greatly, falling to £316,072 in 1893, but standing at £863,828 in 
1901, and having a further increase in some subsequent years. 
These figures exclude the value of gold dust. The principal 
imports are cotton goods, railway materials, mining supplies 
and metals, tobacco, kerosene, timber, and clothing. Japanese 
cotton yarns are imported to be woven into a strong cloth on 
Korean hand-looms. Beans and peas, rice, cowhides, and 
ginseng are the chief export.s, apart from gold. 

Commynications . — Under Japanese auspices a railway from Che- 
mulpo to Seoul was completed in 1 900, 'i'his became a branch of the 
longer line from Fusan to Seoul (28() m.), the concession for wliich 
was granted in 1898. This line was pushed forward rapidly on the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, and the whole was opened 
early in 1905. A railway from Seoul to Wiju was planned under 
French engineers, but tht? work was starved by the Korean govern- 
ment. This line also, however, was taken over by the Japanese 
military authorities, anil the first trains ran through early in 1905, 
in which year Japan obtained control of the whole of the Koman 
internal communications. The main roads centring in Seoul are 
seldom fit even for the passage of ox-carts, and the secondary roads 
are bad bridle- tracks, frequently degenerating into " rock ladders.'* 
Some improvements, however, have been cflected under Japanese 
direction. The inland transit of goods is almost entirely on the 
backs of bulls carrying from 450 to 600 lb, on ponies carrying 200 lb, 
and on men carrying from 100 to 150 lb, bringing the average cost 
up to a fraction over 8d. per mile per ton. The corvde exists, with 
its usual hardships. Bridges are made of jiosts, carrying a framework 
either covered with limber or with pine l)ranches and earth. They 
are removed at the beginning of the niiny season, and are not 
replaced for three months. The larger rivers are unbridged, but 
there are numerous government ferrie.s. The infamous roads and 
the risks during the bridgclcss season greatly hamper trade. Japanese 
steamers ply on the Han between Chemuljio and Seoul. 

A postal system, established in 1894 18915, has been gradually 
extended. There are postage stanqis of four values. The Japanese, 
under the agreement of 1905, took ov^er the postal, lol^rapnic and 
ttjlephone services. Korea is connected with the C 5 lunese and 
Japanese telegraph systems by a Ja])anese line from Chemulpo via 
Seoul to Fusan, a^ by a line ac(iuired by the empire between Seoul 
and Wiju. The ^te has also lines from Seoul to the open port», 
See. Korea has regular steam communication with ports in Japan, 
the Gulf of J’echili, Shanghai, &c. Her own mercantile marine is 
considerable. 

Government.’—From i8<75, when China renounced her claims 
to suzerainty, to 1910 the king (since 1897 emperor) was in 
theory an independent sovereign, Japan in 1904 guaranteeing 
the welfare and dignity of the imperial house. Under a treaty 
signed at Seoul on the 17th of November J905, Japan directed 
the external relations of Korea, and Japanese diplomatic and 
copwiair- .representatives took charge of Korean subject.s and 
inUfepI^; ip foreign couuiries. Japan undertook the main- 
taiwnhpetof"Cxisting treaties between Korea and foreign powers; 


and Korea agreed that her future foreign treaties should be 
concluded through the medium of Japan. A resident-general 
represents Japan at Seoul, to direct diplomatic affairs, the first 
being the Marquis It6. Under a further convention of July 
1907, the resident-generars powers were enormously increased. 
In administrative reforms the Korean government followed his 
guidance; laws could not be enacted nor administrative 
measures undertaken without his con.sent; the appointment 
and dismissal of high officials, and the engagement of foreigners 
in government employ, were subject to his pleasure. Each 
department of state had a Japanese vice-minister, and a large 
proportion of Japanese officials were introduced into these 
departments as well as Japanese chiefs of the bureaus of police 
and customs. 

By a treaty dated Augu.st 22, 1910, which came into effect 
seven days later, the emperor of Korea made ** complete and 
permanent cession to the emperor of Japan of all rights of 
sovereignty over the whole of Korea.’* The entire direction of the 
administration was then taken over by the Japanese resident- 
general, who was given the title of governor-general. The jurisdic- 
tion of the consular courts was abolished, but Japan guaranteed 
the continuance of the existing Korean tariff for ten ycar.s. 

Local AdministviJion . — Korea for administrative purposes is 
divided into provinces and prefectures or magistracies. Japanese 
reforms in this department have been complete. Kacli provincial 
government has a Jajiancse secretary, police inspector and clerks, 
1'hc secretary may represent the governor in iiis absence. 

Law , — A criminal code, scarcely ecjualled for barbarity, though 
twice mitigated by royal edict since 1785, remained in force in its 
main provisions till 1895. Sub.sequenlly, a mixed commission of 
revnuon carried out some gootl work. Elaborate legal machinery 
was devised, though its provisions were constantly violated by the 
imperial will and the gross corruption of oflicials. Five classe-s of 
law courts were established, and provision was made for appeals in 
both civil and criminal cases. Abu.ses in legal administration and in 
tax-collecting were the chief grievances which led to local insurrec- 
tions, Oppression by the tlirone and the official and noble classes 
prevailed extensively; but the weak protected themselves by the 
use of the Kyeiy or principle of association, u hich developed ainong 
Koreans into powerful trading gilds, trades-unions, mutual benefit 
associations, money-lending gilds, &c. Nearly all traders, porters 
and artisans were members of gilds, powerfully Ixiund together and 
st»*ong by combined action and mutual helpfulness in time of need. 
Under the Japanese regime the judiciary and the executive were 
rigidly soparate<l. The law courts, inclucfing the court of cassation, 
three courts of appeal, eight local courts, and ii.*; district courts, 
were put under Japanese judges, and the codification of the laws 
was undertaken. The prison system was also reformed. 

Finance and Money . — Until 190.1 the finances of Korea were 
completely disorganized ; the currency was chaotic, and the budget 
was an official formality making little or no attempt at accuracy. 
By agreement of the 22nd of August 1904, Korea accepted a Japanese 
financial adviser, and valuable reforms were quickly enterea upon 
under the direction of the first Japanese official, Mr T. Megata. He 
had to contend against corrupt officialdom, indiscriminate expendi- 
ture, and absence of organization in the collection of revenue, apart 
from the confusion with regard to the currency. This last was 
nominally on a silver standard. The coins chiefly in use were (i) 
copper cash^ which were strung in hundreds on strings of straw,' and, 
as about 9 lb weight was equal to one shilling, were excessively 
cumbrous, but were nevertheless valued at their face vliIuc; (ii) 
nickel coins, which, being profitable to mint, were issued in enormous 
quantities, quickly depreciated, and were moreover extensively 
forged. The Dai Ichi Ginko (First Bank of Japan), which has a 
branch in Seoul and agencies in other towns, was made the govern- 
ment central treasury, and its notes were recognized as legal tender 
in Korea. The currency of Korea being thus fixed, the first step 
w'os to reorganize the nickel coinage. From the ist of August 1905 
the old nickels paid into the treasury were remitted and the 
issue carefully regulated ; so also wdth the cash, which was retained 
as a subsidiary coinage, while a supplementary coinage was issued 
of silver ic-scn pieces and bronze i-sen and half -sen pieces. To aid 
the free circulation of money and facilitate trade, the government 
t’rants subsidies for the establishment of co-operative warehouse 
companies with bonded warehouse.^. Regulations have also been 
promulgated with respect to promissory notea, which have long 
existed in Korea. They took the form of a piece of paper about 
an inch broad and five to eight inches long, on which was wiitten 
the sum, the date of payment and the name of the payer and payee, 
with their seals; the paper was then tom dowm its length, and one 
half given to each party. The debtor was obliged to pay the amount 
of the debt to any person who presented the missing h^f of the bill. 
The readiness with which they were accepted led to over-issue, and, 
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consequently, financial crises. The new regulations require the 
amount of the notes to be expressed in yen, not to be payable in old 
nickel coins or cash. The notes can only be issued by members of 
a note association, a body constituted under government regulations, 
whose members must uphold the credit and validity of their notes. 
The notes must also be made payable to a definite person and require 
endorsement, safeguards which were previously lacking. Adminis- 
trative reform was also taken in hand ; the large number of super- 
fluous and badly paid officials was considerably reduced, and the 
status and salary of all existing government officials considerably 
improved. An endeavour was made to publish an annual budget, 
in which the revenue and expenditure should accurately represent 
the sums actually received and expended. Regulations were framed 
for the purpose of establishing adequate supervision over the 
revenue and expenditure fur the abolition of irregular taxation and 
extortions, as well as the practice of farming out the collection of 
the revenue to individuals, and, generally, to adapt the whole 
collection and expenditure of the national revenue to modern ideas 
of public finance. Down to 1910 the sum expended by Japan on 
Korean reforms was estimated to approach fifteen millions sterling. 
Among reforms not specifically reterred to may be mentioned the 
improvement of coastwdse navigation, the provision of posts, roads, 
mitways, public buildings, hospitals and sanitary works, and the 
official advancement of industrioJi. 

Religion. — Iluddhism, which .swayed Korea from the 10th to the 
14th century, has been discredited for three centuries, and its 
priests are ignorant, immoral and despised. Confucianism is the 
official cult, and all officials offer sacrifices and homage at stated 
seasons in the Confucian temples. Confucian ethics arc tlic basis 
of morality and social order. Ancestor-worship is universal. The 
popular cult is, however, the propitiation of demons, a modification 
of the Shamanism of northern Asia. The belief in demons, mostly 
malif^nant, keeps the Koreans in constant terror, and much of their 
substance is spent on propitiations. Sorceresses and blind sorcerers 
are the intermediaries. At the close of the 19th century the fees 
annually paid to these persons were e.stimated at 150,000; there 
were in Seoul 1000 sorceresses, and very large sums are paid to the 
male sorcerers and gcomancers. 

Putting aside the temporary Christian work of a Jesuit chaplain 
to the Japanese Christian (Jeneral K()ni,she, in 1594 during the 
Japanese invasion, as well as that on a larger scale by students who 
received the evangel in the Roman form from J 'eking in 1792, and 
had made 4000 converts by the end of 1793, the first serious attempt 
at the conversion of Korea was made by the French SocUti aes 
Missions Etrangire.s in 1835. In .spite of frequent persecutions, 
there were 16,500 converts in 1857 and 20,000 in i8(»6, in which 
year the French bishops and priests were martyred by order of the 
emperor's father, and several thousand native Cliri.stians were 
beheaded, l)anished or imprisoned. This mission in 1900 hud alK)ut 
30 missionaries and 40,000 converts. In 1884 and 1885, toleration 
being established, IVotestant missionaries of the American Presby- 
terian and Methodist Episcopal Churches entered Korea, and were 
followed by a large number of agents of other denominations. An 
Engli.sh bi.shop, clergy, doctors and nursing si.stcrs arrived in 1890. 
Hospitals, orphanages, schools and an admirable college in Seoul 
have b«5en founded', along with tri linguai (Chinese, Korean and 
English) printing-presses; religious, historical and scientific works 
and much of the Bible have been translated into En-mun, and 
periodicals of an enlightened nature in the Korean script are also 
circulated. The progress of l^rotcstaiit missions was very slow for 
.some years, but from 1895 converts multiplied. 

Education . — The “ Royal Examinations " in Chinese literature 
held in Seoul up to 1894, w'hich v, jrc the entrance to official prK'.ition, 
being abolished, the desire for a purely Chinese education diminished. 
In Seoul Acre were established an imperial English school with tw'o 
foreign teachers, a reorganized Confucian college, a normal college 
under a very efficient foreign principal, Japanese, Chinese, Russian 
and French schools, chiefly linguistic, several Korean primary 
schools, mission boarding-schools, and the Pai Chat College connected 
with the American Methodist Episcopal Church, under imperial 
patronage, and subsidized by government, in which a liberal 
education of a high class was given and En mun receives much 
attention. The Koreans are e^ert linguists, and the goveniment 
made liberal grants to the linguistic schools. Tn the primary schoed.s 
boys learn arithmetic, and geography and Korean history are taught, 
with the outlines of the governmental systems of other civilized 
countries. The education department has been entirely reorganized 
under the Japanese regime, Japanese models being followed. 

History , — By tioth Korean and Chinese tradition Ki-tze — a 
councillor of the last sovereign of the 3rd Chine.se dynasty, a sage, 
and the reputed author of parts of the famous Chinc.se classic, the 
ShU’Kifig — is represented as entering Korea in 1122 b.c. with 
several thousand Chinese emigrants, who made him their king. 
The peninsula was then peopled by savages living in caves and 
subterranean holes. By both learned and popular belief in Korea 
Ki-tze is recegnized a8 the founder of Korean .social order, and is 
greatly reverenced. He called the new kingdom Ch'ao-Hsien, 


pacified and policed its borders, and introduced laws and Chinese 
etiquette aiid polity. Korean ancient history is far from satisfy- 
ing the rigid demand.s of modern criticism, but it appears that 
Ki-tze*s dyna.sty ruled tlie peninsula until the 4th century B.c., 
froni which period until the lolli century a.d. civil wars and 
foreign aggressions are prominent. Neverthele.ss, Hiaksoi, 
which with Korai and Shinra then constituted Korea, was a 
centre of lilerar)^ culture in the 4th century, through which the 
Chinese classics and the art of writing reached the other two 
kingdoms. Buddi.sm, a forceful civilizing element, reached 
liiaksai in a.d. 384, and from it the sutras and images of northern 
Buddhism were carried to Japan, as well as C hinese letters and 
ethics. Internecine wars were terminated about 913 by Wang 
the Founder, who unified the picninsula under the name Korai, 
made Song-do its capital, and endowed Buddhism as the state 
religion. In the nth century Korea was stripped of her 
territory west of the Yalu by a warlike horde of "Jungu.s stock, 
since whitrh time her frontiers have been statiimary. The Wung 
dynasty perished in 1392, itn important epoch in the peninsula, 
when Ni Taijo, or Litan, the founder of the present dyna.sty, 
a.s(‘enclecl the throne, after his country had suffered severely from 
jenghiz and Khublai Khan. He tendered his homage to the 
first Ming emperor of China, received from him his investiture as 
sovereign, and actxjptcd from l»im the Chinese calendar and 
chronology, in itself a declaration of fealty. He revived the namt? 
C.7 /W//.s7>w, changed the capital from Song-do to Seoul, organ- 
ized an administrative system, which with some modifications 
continued till 1895, and exists partially still, carried out vigorous 
reforms, disestablished Buddhism, made merit in Ciiinese literary 
examinations the basis of appointment to office, made (Confucian- 
ism the slate religion, abolished human sacrifices and the 
burying of old men alive, and introduced that Confucian system 
of education, piility, and social order which 1 ms dominated Korea 
for five (‘cnturics. Either this king or an immediate; successor 
introduced the present national costume, the dress worn by the 
Chinese before the Manchu conquest. 'I'lie early heirs of this 
vigorous and capable monan h u.sed their power, like him, for 
the good of the people; but later decay set in, and Japanese 
buccaneers ravaged the coasts, though for two centuries under 
Chinc.se protection Korea was free from actual foreign invasion. 
In 1592 occurred the epoch-making invasion of Korea by a. 
Japanese army of 300,000 men, by order of the great regent 
Hideyoshi. China came to the rc.scuc with 60,000 men, and six 
years of a gigantic and bloody war followed, in wdiieh Japan 
used firearms for the first time against a foreign foe. Seoul and 
several of the oldest cities were c aptured, ancl in some instances 
destroyed, the country was desolated, and the art treasures and 
the artists were carried to Japan. The Japanese troops were 
recalled in 1598 at Hideyoshi’s death. The f)ort and fishing 
privileges of Fusan remained in Japanese po-ssession, a heavy 
tribute was exactcjcl, and until 1790 the Korean king stood in 
humiliating relations towards Japan. Korea never recovered 
from the effects of this invasion, which bequeathed to all 
Koreans an intense hatred of the Japanese. 

In 1866, 1867, and 1871 French and American punitive 
expeditions attacked parts of Korea in which French nii.ssionaries 
and American adventurers Imd been put to death, and inflicted 
much loss of life, but retired without securing any diplomatic 
successes, and Korea continued to preserve her complete 
i.solation. The first indirect step towards breaking it down had 
been taken in i860, when Russia obtained from ('hina the cession 
of the Usuri province, thu.s bringing a European power down 
to the Tumen. A large emigration of famine-stricken Koreans 
and pcrsr(nitcd Christians into Russian territory followed. The 
emigrants were very kindly received, and many of them became 
thrifty and prosperous farmers, I n 1 876 Japan, with th(? (’onsent 
of China, wrung a treaty from Korea by which Fusan was fully 
opened to Japanese settlement and trade, and Won-.san (Gensan) 
and Inchiun (Chemulpo) were opened to her in 1880. Iajr<liS2 
China promulgated her “ Trade snd Frontier Regulations,’' 
and America negotiated a commercial treaty, followed by 
Germany and Great Britain in 1883, Russia in 1884, 
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France in iB86, and Austria in 1892* A “ Trade Convention 
was also concluded with Russia. Seoul was opened in 1884 to 
foreign residence, and the provinces to foreign travel, and the 
diplomatic agents of the contracting powers obtained a recognized 
status at the capital. These treaties terminated the absolute 
isolation which Korea had effectually preserved. During the 
negotiations, although under Chinese suzerainty, she was 
treated with as an independent state. Between 1897 and 
1899, under diplomatic pressure, a number of ports were opened 
to foreign trade and residence. From 1882 to 1894 the chief 
jvent in the newly opened kingdom was a plot by the Tai-won- 
Kun, the father of the emperor, to seize on power, which 
led to an attack on the Japanese legation, the members of 
which were compelled to fight their way, and that not blood- 
lessly, to the sea. Japan secured ample compensation; and 
the Chinese resident, aided by Chinese troops, deported the 
Jai-won-Kun to Tientsin. In 1884 at an official banquet the 
leaders of the progressive party assassinated six leading Korean 
statesmen, and the intrigues in Korea of the banished or escaped 
conspirators created difficulties which were very slow to sub- 
side. Tn spite of a constant struggle for ascendancy between 
the queen and the returned Tai-won-Kun, the next decade 
was one of quiet. China, always esteemed in Korea, con- 
solidated her infln(*ncc under the new conditions through a 
powerful resident ; prosperity advanced, and certain reforms 
were projected by foreign “ advisers.^’ In May 1894 a more 
important insurrectionary rising than usual led the king to ask 
armed aid from (!hina. She landed 2000 troops on the loth of 
June, having previously, in accordance with treaty provisions, 
notified Japan of her intention. Soon after this Japan had 
12,000 troops in Korea, and occupied the capiUil and the treaty 
l>orts. Then Japan made three sensible proposals for Korean 
reform, to be undertaken jointly by herself and China. China 
replied that Korea must be left to reform herself, and that the 
withdraw'al of the Japanese troops must precede negotiations. 
Japan rejected this suggestion, and on the 23rd of July attacked 
and occupied the royal palace. After some further negotia- 
tions and fights by land and sea between Japan and China war 
was declared formally by Japan, and Korea was for some time 
the battle-ground of the belligerents. The Japanese victories 
resulted for Korea in the solemn renunciation of Chinese suze- 
rainty l)y the Korean king, the substitution of Japanese for 
Chinese influence, the introdiK'tion of many important reforms 
under Japanese advisers, and of checks on the absolutism of 
the throne. Everything promised well. 'Fhe finances flour- 
ished under the capable control of Mr (afterwards Sir) M‘Leavy 


Great Han. By 1898 the imperial will, working under partially 
new conditions, produced continual chaos, and by 1900 suc- 
ceeded in practically overriding all constitutional restraints. 
Meanwhile Russian intrigue was constantly active. At last 
Japan resorted to arms, and her success gainst Russia in the 
war of 1904-5 enabled her to resume her influence over Korea. 
On the 23rd "of February 1904 an agreement was determined 
whereby Japan resumed her position as administrative advi.ser 
to Korea, guaranteed the integrity of the country, and bound 
herself to maintain the imperial house in its position. Her 
interests were recognized by Russia in the treaty of peace 
(September 5, 1905), and by Great Britain in the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement of the 12th of August 1905. The Koreans 
did not accept the restoration of Japanese influence without 
demur. In August 1905 disturbances arose owing to an attempt 
by some merchants to obtain special assistance from the trea- 
sury on the pretext of embarrassment caused by Japane.se 
financial reforms; these disturbances spread to .some of the 
provinces, and the Japanese were compelled to make a show 
of force. Prolonged negotiations were necessary to the com- 
pletion of the treaty of the lyth of November 1905, whereby 
Japan obtained the control of Korea’s foreign affairs and 
relations, and the confirmation of previous agreements, the 
far-reaching results of which have been indicated. Nor was 
opposition to Japanese reforms confined to popular demon- 
stration. In 1907 a Korean delegacy, headed by Prince Vong, 
a member of the imperial family, was sent out to lay before 
the Hague conference of that year, and before all the principal 
governments, a protest against tlie treatment of Korea by 
Japan. While this was of course fruitless from the Korean 
point of view, it indicated that the Japanese must take strong 
measures to suppress the intrigues of the Korean court. 

At the instigation of the Korean ministry the emperor abdi- 
cated on the 19th of July 1907, handing over the crown to his 
son. Somewhat serious imeutes followed in Seoul and else- 
where, and the Japanese proposals for a new convention, 
increasing the powers of the resident general, had to be pre- 
.sented to the cabinet under a strong guard. The convention 
was signed on the 2Sth of July. One of the reforms imme- 
diately undertaken was the disbanding of the Korean standing 
army, which led to an insurrection and an intermittent guerrilla 
warfare which, owing to the nature of the country, was not 
ea.sy to subdue. Under the direction of Prince Ito (y.v,) the 
work of reform was vigorously prosecuted. Nevertheless the 
situation remained unsatisfactory, and in July 1909 General 
j Terauchi, Japanese minister of war, became resident-general, 


Brown, G.M.G. Large and judic^ious retrenchments were I’ar- j with the mission to bring alH)ut annexation. This was effected 
ried out in most of the go\Tmmenl departments, A measure j ficacefully in August 1910, the emperor of Korea by formal 
of judicial and prison reform was granted. 'Jaxation was placed ! treaty surrendering his country and crown. (See Japan.) 
on an equable basis. The pressure of the trade gilds was I 


relaxed. Postal and educational system.s were introduced. 
An approach lo a constitution was made. The distinction 
between patrician and plebeian, domestic slavery, and beating 
and slicing to death were abolished. The age for marriage of 
both .sexes w^as raised. Ghinese literary examinations ceased 
to be a passport to office. Classes previously degraded were 
enfranchised, and the alliance between two essentially corrupt 
systems of government was severed. For about eighteen 
months all the departments were practically under Jajianese 
(Control. On the 8th of October 1S95 the Tai-won-Kun, with 
Korean troops, aided by Japanese troops under llie orders of 
Vi.scount Miura, the Japanese minister, captured the palace, 
assassinated the queen, and made a prisoner of the king, who, 
however, four months later, escaped to the Russian legation, 
where he remained till the .spring of 1897. Japanese influence 
waned. The engagements of the advisers were not renewed. 
A strong retrograde movement .set in. Reforms were dropped. 


AiniiORiTiKS. — The first Asiatic notice of Korea is by Khordad- 
licli, an Arab geographer of the 9th century a.d., in his Book of Rocids 
and Provinces, quoted by Baron Richthofen in his great work on 
China, p. 575. The earliest European source of information is a narra- 
tive by 11. ilatnel, a Dutchman, who was shipwrecked on the coast 
of QucliKirt in and held in captivity in Korea for thirteen years, 
'i'he amount of papers on Korea scattered through English, German, 
French and Russian magazines, and the proceedings of geographical 
societies, i.s very great, and for the last three centuries Japanese 
writers have contributed largely to the sum of general knowledge 
of the peninsula. I'he list which follows includes some of the more 
recent works which illustrate the history, manners and customs, and 
awakening of Korea: British Foreign Office Reports on Korean Truth , 
Annual Series (London); Bibliographic Uorianne (3 vols., Paris, 
1897) ; Mrs. 1. L. Bishop, Korea and Mr Neighbours (2 vols., London, 
i 8«)7) ; M. von Brandt, OHasiatische Fragen (Leipzig, 1897) ; A. E. J. 
CavfMidish and H. E. Goold Adams, Korea, and the Sacred White 
Mountain (London, 1894); Stewart Gulin, Korean Games (Philadel- 
phia, 1895); ('urzoii, Problems of the Far East (London, 1S96); 
Dallel, Histoire dc Viglise de Kor&e (2 vols., Paris, 1874)* 1. S. Gale, 
Korean Sketches (Edinburgh, 1898); W. E Griffis, The Hermit 
Nation (8th and revised edition, New York, 1907); H. Hamel, 


rhe king, with the checks upon his ahsoluti.sm removed, reverted I du naufrage tVun vaisseau Halindois, traduite du 

to the worst traditions of his dynastv, and the control and ; Flamond par M. Minuioli (Paris, 1O70); Okoji Hidemoto, 
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Fcldzug der Japanir gegen Korea im Jahre translated from 

Japanese by Professor von Pfizmaier (2 vols., Vienna, 187s); M. 
Jametel, “ T-a Kor6c : ses ressources, .son avenir commercial,*' V Econo- 
and changed the official designation of the empire to Dai Han— ! miste francaise D^ris, lulv 1881); Percival Lowell, Chosbfi : The 


arrangements of finance were upset by Russia. 

At the close of 1897 the king as.sumed the title of emperor, 
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i.f47n* of the Morning Calm (London, Boston. 1886); L. J. Miln, 1 
Quaini Korea (Harper, New York, 18^5); V« ae Laguerie, La KorU I 
indepefidanle, russg ou japonaisef (Paris, 1898); J. Ross, Korea: I 
Its History ^ Manners and Customs (I'aisl^, 1880); W. H. Wilkinson, 
The Korean Government : Constitutional Changes in Korea during the 
period 33rd July jSg4 — joth June jSqd (Shanjjjhai, 1896); A. Hamil- 
ton, Korea (London, 1903); C. J. D. Taylor, Koreans at Home (Lon- 
don, 1904) ; E. Boudai’et, En Corh (l*aris, 1904) ; l-aurtint-Crfemazy, 
Le Code pinal de la Corie (Paris, 1904) ; G. T. Ladd, In Korea with 
Marquis ltd (London, 1908) ; Dictionaries and vocabulnries by W. F. 
Myers (English secretary ot Legation at Peking), the 1'rench mission- 
aries, and others, were superseded in 1898 by a large and learned 
volume by the Rev J. S. Gale, a IVesbyterian missionary, who 
devoted some years to the work. On geology, see C. Gottsche, 

“ Guologische Skizze von Korea," Sit::, preuss. Akad. Wiss. (Berlin, 
Jtthrg. 1886, pp. 857-873, PI. viii.). A summary of this paper, with a 
reproduction of the map, is given by L. Pervinqui^re in sci.^ 
Paris, 5th series, vol. i. (1904), pp. 545-552. ( 1 . L. li. ; O. J . R. H.) 

KOREAt a tributary state of India, transferred from Bengai 
to the Central Provinces in 1905; area, 1631 sq. m. ; pop. (1901), 
35,113, or only 22 persons per sq. m. ; estimated revenue, £1200. 
It consists of an elevated table-land, with hills rising to above 
3000 ft. Such traffic as there is is carried by means of park- 
imllocks. 

KORESHAN EGCL£S 1 A» THE, or Church Archtriumpiiant, 
a communistic body, founded by Cyrus R. Teed, a medical 
practitioner, who was bom at Utica, New York, in 1839. Teed 
was regarded by his adherents as “ the new Messiah now in the 
World,'’ and many other extravagant views both in science and 
economics are held by them. Two communities were founded : 
in C'hicago (1886) and at Estero, in Lee county, Florida (1894), 
where in 1903 the Chicago community removed. Their name 
is derived from Koresh, the Hebrew form of Cyrus, and they 
have a journal, The Flaming Sward. 

KORIN9 OGATA (c. 1657-1716), Japanese painter and lac- 
querer, was born at Kot6, the son of a wealthy merchant who 
had a taste for the arts and is said to have given his son some 
(dementary instruction therein. Korin also studied under 
Soken Yamamoto, Kano I’sunenobu and Gukei Sumiyoshi; 
and he was greatly influenced by his predecessors Koyetsu 
and Sotatsu. On arriving at maturity, however, he broke 
away from all tradition, and developed a very original and | 
quite distinctive style of his own, both in painting and in the i 
(iecoration of lacquer. The characteristic of this is a bold 
irr.pre.ssionism, which is expressed in few and simple highly 
idealized forms, with an absolute di.sregard cither of realism or 
of the usual conventions. In lacquer Korin’s use of white 
metals and of mother-of-pearl is notable; hut herein he followed 
Koyetsu. K6rin died on the 2nd of June 1716, at the age of 
fifty-nine. His chief pupils were Kagei Tatebashi and Shik6 
Watanable; but the present knowledge and appreciation of 
his work are largely due to the efforts of Hoitsu Sakai, who 
brought about a revival of Korin’s .style. 

See A. Morrison, The Painters of Japan (1902); S. Tajinia, Master- 
pieces selected from the Korin School (i9«3); S, JlOitsu, The joo 
Designs by Kdrin (1815) and More Designs by Korin (182O). 

(E. F. Sk 

KORKUS9 an aboriginal tribe of India, dwelling on the Satpura 
hills in the Central Provinces. I'hey are of interest as being the 
westernmost representatives of the Munda family of speech. ; 
They are rapidly becoming Hinduized, as may be gathered from ; 
the figures of the census of 1901, which show 140,000 Korkus by ; 
race, but only 88,000 speakers of the Korku language. 

KORMdeZBANYA (Carman, Kremnitz), an old mining town, ! 
in the county of Bars, in Hungary, 158 m. N. of Budapest by 
rail. Pop. (1900), 4299. It is .situated in a deep valley in the 
Hungarian Ore Mountains region. Among its principal build- 
ings are the castle, several Roman Catholic (from the 13th and 
14th centuries) and Lutheran churches, a Franciscan mona.stery 
(founded 1634), the town hall, and the mint where the celebrated 
Kremnitz gold duciits were formerly struck. The bulk of the 
inhabitants find employment in connexion with the gold and 
silver mines. By means of a tunnel 9 m. in length, con- 
structed in 1851-1852, the water is drained off from the mines 
into the river Gran. According to tradition, KSrmoczhAnya was 
founded in the 8th century by Saxons. The place is mentioned 


in documents in 1317, and became a royal free town in 1328, 
being therefore one of the oldest free towns in Hungary. 

KORNER, KARL THEODOR (1791-1813), German poet and 
patriot, often called the German “ Tyrtaeus,” was bom at 
Dresden on the 23rd of Septcml^er 1791. His father, Christian 
Gottfried Korncr (1756-1831), a distinguished Saxon jurist, was 
• Schiller's most intimate friend. He was educated at the Kreuz- 
schule in Dresden and entered at the age of seventeen the mining 
i academy at Freiburg in Saxony , where he remained two years. 

; Here he occupied himself less with science than with verse, a 
i (olleclion of which appeared under the title Knospen in i8io. 

' In this year he went tc» the university of Leipzig, in order to 
study law ; but he became involved in a serious ( onflict with the 
police and was obliged to continue his .studies in Berlin, lii 
I August iSti Korner went to Vienna, where he devoted himself 
entirely to literary pursuits; he became engaged to the actres.s 
Antonie Adamberger, and, after the success of several plays pro- 
duced in 1812, he was appointed poet to the Hofburgthcater. 
When the (ierman nation rose against the French yoke, in 1813, 
Korner gave up all his prospects at Vienna and joined Liitzow’s 
! famous corps of volunteers nt Br(‘slaii. On his march to Leipzig 
; he pas.scd through Dresden, where lit; issued his spirited Aufruf 
an die Sachsen, in which he called upon his countrymen to rise 
1 iigainst their oppressors. 11c became lieutenant towards the 
end of April, and took part in a skirmish at Kitzen near T-eipzig 
( on the 7th of June, w)u‘n he was severely wounded. Alter being 
nursed by friends at Lci[)zig and ('arlsbad, he rejoined his corps 
and fell in an engagement outside a wood near Gadebu.sch in 
Mecklenburg on the 26th of August 1813. He was buried by his 
j comrades under an oak close to the village of W’dbhelin, where 
there is a monument to him. 

'The abiding interest in Korner is patriotic and political rather 
than literary. His fame as a poet rests upon his patriotic lyrics, 
which were published by his father under the title J.eier und 
Schwert in 1814. 'These songs, which fired the poet’s comrades 
to deeds of heroism in 1813, bear eloquent testimony to the 
intensity of the national feeling against Napoleon, but judged 
I as literature they contain more bombast than poetry. Among 
the best known are Liitzow’s wilde verwegene jagd,” “Gebet 
wahrend der wS(’hlacht ” (set to music by Weber) and “ Das 
Schwertiied.” Tliis last was written immediately l)efore his 
death, and the last stanza added on the fatal morning. As a 
dramatist Korner was remarkably prolific, but his comedies 
hardly touch the level of Kotzebue’s and his tragedies, of which 
the best is Zriny (1814), are rhetorical imitations of Schiller’s, 

IWs w'orks have passed through many editions. Among the more 
recent are : Sdmtliche Werke (Stuttgart, 1890), edited by Adolf 
Stern; by H. Zimmer (2 vols., Leipzig, 1893) and by E. GoeUe 
(Berlin, I9(K)). Tlic most valuable cuntribulinns to uur knowledge 
of the \x>ei have been furnished by E. lY'Schel, the founder and direc- 
tor of the Korner Museum in Dresden, in Theodor KOrners Tagebuch 
und Kfiegslieder. aus dem Jahre /<V/f (l^rciburg, 1893), and, in 
conjunction with E. Wildenow, Theodor Korner und die Seinen 
(l^ipzig, 1898). 

KORNEUBURG, a town of Austria, in Lower Austria, 9 m. 
N.W. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900), 8298. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Danube, opposite Klo.sterneuburg, It is a 
steam.ship station and an important emporium of the salt and 
com trade. The industry comprises the manufacture of coarse 
textiles, pasteboard, &c. Its charter as a town dates from 1298, 
and it was a much frequented market in the preceding century. 
At the l)eginning of the 15th century it was surrounded by walls, 
and in 1450 a fortress was erected. It was frequently involved 
in the conflict between the Hungarian king Matthias Corvinus 
and the emperor Frederick William III., and also during the 
Thirty Years* War. 

KOROCHA, a town of central Russia, in the government of 
Kursk, 75 m. S.S.E. of the city of Kursk, on the Korocha river. 
Pop. (1897), 14,405. Its inhabitants live by gardening, export- 
ing large quantities of dried cherries, by making candles and 
leather, and by trade; the merchants purchase cattle, grain and 
salt in the south and send them to Moscow. Founded in 1638, 
Korocha wa.s formerly a small fort intended to check the Tatar 
invasions. 
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KORSOB, a seaport of Denmark, in the amt (county) of the 
island of Zealand, 69 m, by rail W.S.W. of Copenhagen, on the 
east shore of the Great Belt. Pop, (1901), 6054. The harbour, 
which is formed by a bay of the Baltic, has a depth throughout 
of 20 ft. It is tiie point of departure and arrival of the steam 
feriy to Nyborg on Fiinen, lying on the Hamburg, Schleswig, 
Fredericia and Copenhagen route. There is also regular com- 
munication by water with Kiel. The chief exports are fish, 
cereals, bacon; imports, petroleum and coal. A market town 
since the 14th century, Korsor has ruins of an old fortified castle, 
on the south side of the channel, dating fron the T4th and 17th 
centuries. 

KORTCHA (Slavonic!, Goritza or Kortiza), a city of Albania, 
European Turkey, in the vilayet of lannina, in a wide plain 
watered by the Devol and Dunavitza rivers, and surrounded by 
mountains on every side except the north, where l.ake Malik 
constitutes the boundary. Pop. (1905), about 10,000, including 
Greeks, Albanians and Slavs. Kortcha is the see of an Orthodox 
Greek metropolitan, whose large cathedral is riclily decorated in 
the interior with paintings and statues. The Kortcha school 
for girls, conducted by American missionaries, is the only educa- 
tional establishment in which the Turkish government permits 
the use of Albanian as the language of instniction. The local 
trade is chiefly agricultural. 

KORYAKS^ a Mongoloid people of north-eastern Siberia, in- 
habiting the coast-lands of the Bering Sea to the south of the 
Anadyr basin and the countiy to the immediate north of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula, the southernmost limit of their range 
being Tigilsk. They are akin to the Chukchis, whom they clostdy 
resemble in physique and in manner of life. Thus they are 
divided into the settled fishing tribc.s and the nomad reindeer 
breeders and hunters. The former arc described as being more 
morally and physic^ally degraded even than the Chukchis, and 
hopeles.sly poor. The Koryaks of the interior, on the other hand, 
still own enormous reindeer herds, to which they are so attached 
that they refuse to part with an animal to a stranger at any price. 
They are in disposition brave, intelligent and self-reliant, and 
recognize no master. They have ever tenaciously resisted 
Russian aggression, and in their fights with the Cossacks have 
proved themselves recl:]cs.sly brave. When outnumbered they 
would kill their women and children, sot fire to their homes, and 
die fighting. Families usually gather in group;: of .sixes or sevens, 
forming miniature states, in which the nominal chief has no 
predominating authority, but all are equal. The Koryaks are 
polygamous, earning their wives by working for their fathers-in- 
law. The women and children are treated well, and Koryak 
courtesy and hospitality are proverbial, The chief wedding 
ceremony is a forcible jibduction of the l)ride. They kill the 
aged and infirm, in the belief that thus to save them from pro- 
tracted suffering.s is the highest proof of affection. The victims 
choose their mode of death, and young Koiyaks prac'tise the 
art of giving the fatal blow quickly and mercifully. Infanticide 
was formerly common, and one of twin.s was always sacrificed. 
They burn their dead. The prevailing religion is Shamanism; 
sacrifices are made to evil spirits, the heads of the vi('tims being 
placed on stones facing cast. 

See G. Kennan, Tent Life in Siberia (1871); ''ttbor die Koriaken 
u. ihnen nahe \ci*wandten Ichouktchcn,^' in Bui, Acad, Sc. St. 
Petersburg, xii. 99. 

KOSCIUSCO, the highest mountain in Australia, in the range 
of the Au.stralian Alps, toward.s the south-eastern extremity of 
New South Wales. Its height is 7328 ft. An adjacent peak to 
t he south, Mueller's Peak, long considered the highest in the con- 
tinent, is 7268 ft. high. A meteorological station was established 
on Kosciusco in 1897, 

KOSCIUSZKO, TADEUSZ ANDRZEJ BONAWENTURA 

(1746-1817), Polish soldier and statesman, the son of Ludwik 
Kosciuszko, sword-bearer of the palatinate of Brzesc, and Tekla 
Ratomska, was born in tlie village of Mereczowszczyno. After 
l^eing educated at home he entered the corps of cadets at Warsaw^, 
where his unusual ability and energy attracted the notice of 
Prince Adam Casimir Czartor>’ski, by whose influence in 1769 he 


was sent abroad at the expense of the state to complete his military 
education. In Germany, Italy and France he studied diligently, 
completing his course at Brest, where he learnt fortification and 
naval tactics, returning to Poland in 1774 with the rank of captain 
of artillery. While engaged in tcacliing the daughters of the 
Grand Hetman, Sosnowski of So.snowica, drawing and mathe- 
matics, he fell in love with the youngest of them, Ludwika, and 
not venturing to hope for the consent of her father, the lovers 
resolved to fly and be married privately. Before they could 
accomplish their design, however, the wooer was attacked by 
Sosnowski's retainers, but defended himself valiantly till, covered 
with wounds, he was ejected from the house. This was in 1776. 
Equally unfortunate was Kosduszko’s wooing of Tekla Zurowska 
in 1791, the father of the lady in this case also refusing his consent. 

In the interval between these amorous episodes Kosciuszko 
won his spurs in the New World. In 1776 he entered the army 
of the United States as a volunteer, and brilliantly distinguished 
him.self, especially at York Town and during the siege of New 
York. Washington promoted Kosciuszko to the rank of a colonel 
of artillery and made him his adjutant. His humanity and charm 
of manner made him moreover one of the most popular of the 
American officers. In 1783 Kosciuszko was rewarded for his 
services and his devotion to the cause of American independen<!e 
with the order of Cincinnati, the privilege of American citizenship, 
a considerable annual pension with landed estates, and the rank 
of brigadier-general, which he retained in the Polish service. 

In the war following upon the proclamation of the constitution 
of the 3rd of May 1791 and the formation of the reactionary Con- 
federation of Targowica (see Poland : History), Kosciuszko took 
a leading part. As the commander of a division under Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski he distinguished himself at the battle of 
Zielcnce in 1792, and at Dubienka (July 18) with 4000 men and 
10 guns defended the line of the Bug for five day.s against the 
Russians with 18,000 men and 60 guns, sui)sejquently retiring 
upon Warsaw unmolested. When the king acceded to the I'argo- 
wicians, Kosciuszko with many other Polish generals threw up 
his commission and retired to Leipzig, which speedily became the 
centre of the Polish emigration. Jn January 1 793, provided with 
letters of introduction fron the French agent Perandier, Kosciu- 
szko went on a political mission to Paris to induc e tlie revolution- 
ary government to espouse the cause of Poland. In return for 
assistance he promised to make the future government of Poland 
as close a copy of the French government us possible; but the 
Jacobins, already intent on detaching Prussia from the anti- 
French coalition, had no serious intention of fighting Poland’s 
l)attles. The fact that Kosciuszko’s visit synchronized with the 
execution of Louis XVI. subsequently gave the enemies of Poland 
a plausible pretext for accusing her of jacobinism, and thus pre- 
judicing Europe against her. On liis return to Leipzig Kosciu- 
szko was invited by the Polish insurgents to take the command 
of the national armies, with dictatorial power. He hesitated at 
first, well aware that a rising in the circumstances was premature. 
“ 1 will have nothing to do with Cossack raiding,’* he replied; “ if 
war we have, it must be a regular war.** He also insisted that 
the war must be conducted on the model of the American War of 
Independence, and settled down in the neighbourhood of Cracow 
to await events. When, however, he heard that the insurrection 
had already broken out, and that the Russian armies were con- 
centrating to crush it, Kosciuszko hesitated no longer, but 
hastened to which he reached on the 23rd of March 1794. 

On the following day his arms were consecrated according to 
ancient custom at the church of the Capucins, by way of giving 
the insurrection a religious sanction incompatible with Jacobin- 
ism. The same day, amidst a vast concourse of people in the 
market-place, Kosciuszko took an oath of fidelity to the Polish 
nation; swore to w'age war against the enemies of his country; 
but protested at the same time that he would fight only for the 
independence and territorial inteLO-it}' of Poland. 

The insurrection had from the wst a purely popular character, 
We find none of the great historic names of Poland in the lists 
of the original confederates. For the most part the confederates 
of Kosciuszko were small squires, traders, peasants and men of 
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low degree generally. Yet the comparatively few gentlemen 
who joined the movement sacrificed everything to it. Thus, to 
take but a single instance, Karol Prozor sold the whole of his 
ancestral estates and thus contributed 1,000,000 thalers to the 
cause. From the 24th of March to the ist of April Kosciuszko 
remained at Cracow organizing his forces. On the 3rd of April 
at Raclawice, with 4000 regulars, and 2000 peasants armed only 
with scythes and pikes, and next to no art.illerj;, he defeated the 
Russians, who had 5000 vetenms and 30 guns. This victory had 
an immense moral effect, and brought into the Polish camp crowds 
of waverers to what had at first seemed a desperate cause. For 
the next two months Kosciuszko remained on the defensive near 
Sandomir. He durst not risk another engagement with the only 
army which Poland so far possessed, and he had neither money, 
officers nor artillery. The country, harried incessantly during 
the last two years, was in a pitiable condition. There was nothing 
to feed the troops in the very provinces they occupied, and pro- 
visions had to be imported from Galicia. Money could only be 
obtained by such desperate expedients as the melting of the plate 
of the churches and monasteries, which was brought in to Kos- 
ciuszko’s camp at Pinezow and subsequently coined nt Warsaw, 
minus the royal effigy, with the inscription : “ Preedom, Integrity 
nnd Independence of the Republic. i7<;4.” Moreover, Poland 
was unprepared. Most of the regular troops were inc’orporated 
in the Russian army, from which it was very difficult to break 
away, and until these soldiers came in Kosciuszko had principally 
to deprnd i n the valour of his scythemen. Put in the month of 
April the whole situation improved. On the T7th of that month 
the 2000 Polish troops in Warsaw expelled the Russian garrison 
after days of street fighting, chiefly through the ability of General 
Mokrenowski, and a provisional government was formed. Five 
(lays later Jakob Jasinski drove the Russi.nns from Wilnn. 

By this time Ko.sciuszko’s forces had risen to 14,000, (^f whom 

10.000 were regulars, and he was thus able to resume the offensive. 
He had carefully avoided doing anything to provoke Austria or 
Prussia. The former was described in his manifestoes as a 
potential friend; the latter he never alluded to as an enemy. 
“ Remember,” he wrote, ** that the only war we have upe n our 
hands is war to the death against the Muscovite tyranny.” 
Nevertheless Austria remained suspicious and obstructive; and 
the Prussians, while professing neutrality, ver\' speedily effected 
a junction v/ith the Russian forcefs. This Kosciuszko, misled by 
tlie treacherous assurances of P>edcrick William’s ministers, 
never anticipated, when on the 4th of June he marched 
against General Denisov, He encountered tlie enemy cn 
the 5th of June at Szczekociny, and then discovered that his 

14.000 men had to do not merely with a Russian division but 
with the combined forces of Russia and Prussia, numbering 

25.000 men. Nevertheless, the Poles acquitted themselves man- 
fully, and at dusk retreated in perfect order upon Warsaw un- 
pursued. Yet their losses had been terrible, and of the six 
Polish generals present three, whose loss proved to be irreparable, 
were slain, and two of the others were seriously wounded, A 
week later another Polish division was defeated at Kholm; 
Cracow was taken by the Prussians c n the 22nd of June; and 
the mob at Warsaw broke upon the gaols and murdered the 
political prisoners in cold blood. Kosciuszko summarily 
punished the ringleaders of the massacres «nd had 10,000 of 
the rank and file drafted into his camp, which measures had a 
quieting effect. But now dissensions broke out among the 
members of the Polish government, and it required all the tact 
of Kosciuszko to restore order amidst this chaos of suspicions 
and recriminations. At this very time too he had need of all 
his ability and resource to meet the external foes of Poland. On 
the 9th of July Warsaw was invested by Frederick William of 
Prussia with an anm' of 25,000 men and 179 guns, and the 
Russian general Fersen with 16,000 men and 74 guns, while a 
third force of 11,000 occupied the right bmk of the Vi.stula. 
Kosciuszko for the defence of the city and its outlying fortifica- 
tioms could dispose of 35,000 men, of whom 10,000 were regulars. 
But the position, defended by 200 inferior guns, was a strong 
one, and the valour of the Poles and the engineering skill of 


Kosciuszko, who was now in his element, frustrated all the efforts 
of the enemy. Two unsuccessful assaults were made upon the 
Polish positions on the 26th of August and the 1st of September, 
and on the 6th the Prussians, alarmed by the progress of the Polish 
arms in Great Poland, where Jan Henryk Dabrowski captured 
the Prussian fortress of Bydogoszcz and compelled General 
Schwerin with his 20,000 men to retire upon Kalisz, raised the 
siege. Elsewhere, indeed, after a brief triumph the Poles were 
everywhere worsted, and Suvarov, after driving them before him 
out of Lithuania was advancing by forc'cd marches upon Warsaw. 
Even now, however, the situation was not desperate, for the 
Polish forces were still numerically superior to the Russian. 
But the Polish generals proved unequal to carrying out tiu' plans 
of the dictator; they allowed themselves to be beaten in detail, 
and could not prevent the junction of Suwarov and bersen. 
Kosciuszko himself, relying on the support of Poninski’s division 
4 m. away, attacked Fersen at Ma('iejowicc (jn the 10th of 
October. But Poninski never appeared, and after a bloody 
encounter the Polish army of 7000 was almost annihilated by 
the 16,000 Russians ; and Kosciuszko, seriously wounded and 
insensible, was made a prisoner on the field of battle. The long 
credited stor>' that he cried ” Finis Poloniae ! ” as he fell is u 
fiction. 

Kosciuszko was conveyed to Russia, where he remained till 
the accession of Paul in j 7()6. (Jn his return m the i()th of 
DecemluT 1796 hv paid a setond visit to America, and lived at 
Philadelphia till May 1798, wlien he went to Paris, where the First 
(.\msul earnestly invited his (‘o-operation against the Allies. But 
he refused to draw his sword unless Na})i)le(m nndc'.rtook to give 
the restoration of Poland a leading place in liis plans; and to 
this, as he no doubt foresaw, Bonai)arte would not (‘onsent. Again 
and again he recc*iv(*d offers of high commands in the l’'rtnch 
army, but he kept aloof from public life in his house at Berville, 
near Pari.s, where the emperor Alexander visited him in 1814. 
At the Congress of Vienna his importunities on behalf of Poland 
finally wearied Ahjxander, who preferred to follow the counsels of 
Czartoryski; nnd Kosciuszko retired to Sulothum, when? he 
lived with his friend Zeltner. Shortly before his death, on the 
2nd of April 1817, he emancipated In's serfs, insisting only on the 
maintrnan(’(j of .schools on the liberated estates. His remains 
were carried to Cracow and buried in the cathedral; while the 
people, reviving an ancient custom, raised a huge mound to his 
memory near tlic city. 

Kosciuszko was essentially a democrat, l)ut a democrat of the 
school of Jefferson and Lafayette. He maintained that the 
republic could only be regenerated (jn the basis of absolute liberty 
and equality before the law; but in this respect he was fur in 
advance of his age, and the aristocratic prejudice s of his t^ounl ry- 
men compelled liim to resort to half measures. IJo wrote 
Maffwuvres oj Horse Arlillery V'ork, j8o8) and a descrip- 
tion of the campaign of t 792 (in vol. xvi. of E. Racz)'nski’s Sketch 
of the Poles and Poland (Posen 1843). 

See Joz(^f JCajaczek, History oj tha Revolution of 1794 (Lem- 

berg, 1881); Leonard Jakob Lorejko Chodzko, liio^raphie Uu gdn^ral 
Kosciuszko (Fontainebleau, Karol Falkenstcin, Thadddus 

Kosciuszko (and eel, Leipzig, i8.m; I'rench ed, Paris, 1839); Antoni 
C holonicwski, Tadeusz Kosciuszko (I’ol) (Lemberg, IQ 02 ); Frandszek 
Hvciilicki, T. Kosciuszko and the Partition of Poland (i’ol.) (Cracow, 

1875). (P* N. il) 

KOSEN, a village and summer resort of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Saxony, 33 m. by rail S.by W. of Ilalle, on the 
Saale. Pop. (1905), 2990. The town ha.s a mineral spring, which 
is used for bathing, being efficacious f(jr rheumatism and other 
complaints. Kosen, which became a town in 1869, has large 
mill-works; it has a trade in wood and wine. On the adjacent 
Rudelsburg, where there is a ruined ca.stle, the German students 
have crcHded a monument to their comrades who fell in the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. Hereon are also memorials to 
Bismarck and to the emperor William 1 . The town is famous 
as the central meeting-place of the German students* carps, 
which hold an annual congress here every Whitsuntide. 

See Tcchow, FUhrer durch Kosen und Umfregend (Kdsen, i 889 ); ^ 
and Rosenberg, Kdsen (Naumburg, 1877). I 
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KOSHER, or Kasher (Hebrew ''clean/* "right/* or "fit**), 
the Jewish term for any food or vessels for food made ritually fit 
for use, in contradistinction to those pasul^ unfit, and terefah, 
forbidden. Thus the vessels used at the Passover are " kosher/* 
as arc also new metal vessels bought from a Gentile after they 
have been washed in a ritual bath. But the term is specially 
used of meat slaughtered in accordance with the law of Moses. 
The schochat or butcher must be a devout Jew and of high moral 
character, and be duly licensed by the chief rabbi. The slaughter- 
ing — the object of which is to ensure the complete bleeding of the 
l)ody, the Jews being forbidden to eat blood — is done by .severing 
the windpipe with a long and razor-sharp knife by one continuous 
stroke backwards and forwards. No unnecessary force is per- 
mitted, and no stoppage must occur during the operation. The 
knife is then carefully examined, and if there be the slightest flaw 
in its blade the meat cannot be eaten, as the cut would not have 
been clean, the uneven blade causing a thrill to pass through the 
beast and thus driving the blood again through the arteries. 
After this every portion of the animal is thoroughly examined, 
for if there is any organic disease the devout Jew cannot taste 
the meat. In order to soften meat before it is salted, so as to 
allow the salt to extract the blood mortJ freely, the meat is soaked 
in water for about half an hour. It is then covered with salt 
for about an hour and afterwards washed three times. Kosher 
meat is labelled with the name of the slaughterer and the date of 
killing. 

KOSLIN, or (.'bsLiN, a town of Germany, in the Pru.ssian 
province of Pomerania, at the foot of the Gollenberg (450 ft.), 
5 m. from the Baltic, and 105 m. N.E, of Stettin by rail. Pop. 
(1905), 21,474. The town has two Evangelical and a Roman 
Catholic church, a gymnasium, a cadet academy and a deaf and 
dumb asylum. In the large market place is the statue of the 
Prussian king Frederick William 1 ., erected in 1824, and there is 
a war memorial on the Friedrich Wilhelm Platz. The industrie.s 
include the manufacture of soap, tobac(’o, mac’hinery, paper, 
bricks and tiles, beer and other goods. Koslin was built about 
1188 by the Saxons, and raised to the rank of a town in 1266. 
Jn 1532 it accepted the doctrines of the Reformation. It was 
severely tried in the Thirty Years’ War and in the Seven Years’ 
War, and in 1720 it was burned down. On the Gollenberg 
stands a monument to the memory of the Pomeranians who fell 
in the war of 1813 15. 

KOSSOVO, or Kosovo, a vila\ et of European Turkey, com- 
jirising the sanjak of Uskul) in Macedonia, and the sanjaks of 
i'rizren and Novibazar (q.v.) in northern Albania. Pop. (1905), 
about 1,100,000; area, 12,700 sq, m, Koran account of the 
physical features of Kossovo, see Albania and Macedonia. 
'i'he inhabitants are chiefly Albanians and Slavs, with smaller 
communities of Greeks, Turk.s, Vlachs and gipsies. A few good 
roads traverse the vilayet (.see UskUb), and the railway from 
Salonica northward bifurcates at Uskiib, the capital, one branch 
going to Mitrovitza in Albania, the other to Nish in Servia. 
Despite the undoubted mineral wealth of the vilayet, the only 
mines working in 1907 were two chrome mines, at Orasha and 
Verbeshtitza. In the volume of its agricultural trade, however, 
Kossovo is unsurpassed l)y any Turkish province. The exports, 
worth about £950,000, include livestock, large quantities of 
grain and fruit, tobacco, vegetables, opium, hemp and skins. 
Rice is cultivated for local consumption, and sericulture is a 
growing industry, encouraged by the A<lministration of the 
Ottoman Debt. The yearly value of the imports is approximately 
£t, 200 ,ooo; these include machinerj' and other manufactured 
goods, metals, groceries, chemical products and petroleum, which 
is used in the flour-mills and factories on account of the pro- 
hibitive price of coal. There is practically no trade w'ith 
Adriatic ports; two-thirds of both exports and imports pass 
through Monica, the remainder going by rail into Servia. The 
chief towns, Uskiib (32,000), Prizren (30,000), Koprulii (22,000), 
Ishtib [Slav. (21,000), Novibazar (12,000) and Prishtina 
(i T.ooo), ore described in separate articles. 

In the middle ages the vilayet formed part of the Servian 
Empire; its nortfiem districts are still known to the Serbs as Old 


Servia (Stara Srbiya), The plain of Kossovo (Kossovopoljc, 
" Field of Blackbirds **), a long valley lying west of Prisntina 
and watered by the Sibnitza, a tributary of the Servian Ibar, is 
famous in Balkan history and legend as the scene of the battle of 
Kossovo (1389), in which the power of Servia was destroyed by 
the Turks. (See Servia ; History*) 

KOSSUTH, FERENCZ LAJOS AKOS (1841- ), Hungarian 

statesman, the son of Lajos Kossuth, was bom on the 16th of 
November 1841, and educated at the Paris Polytechnic and the 
London University, where in 1859 he won a prize for political 
economy. After working as a civil engineer on the Dean Forest 
railway he went (1861) to Italy, where he resided for the next 
thirty-three years, taking a considerable part in the railway con- 
struction of the peninsula, and at the same time keeping alive 
the Hungarian independence question by a whole series of 
pamphlets and newspaper articles. At Cesena in 1876 he married 
Emily Hoggins. In 1885 he was decorated for his services by the 
Italian government. His last great engineering work was the 
construction of the steel bridges for the N ile. In 1 894 he escorted 
his father’s remains to Hungary, and the following year resolved 
to settle in his native land and took the oath of allegiance. As 
early as 1867 he had been twice elected a member of the Hun- 
garian diet, but on both occasions refused to accept the mandate. 
On the 10th of April 1895 he was returned for Tapolca and in 1896 
for Ceg]6d, and from that time took an active part in Hungarian 
politics. In the autumn of 1898 he became the leader of the 
obstructionists or “ Independence Party,” against the successive 
Szell, Khuen-Hadervary, S/apdry and Stephen Tisza adminis- 
trations (1898-1904), exercising great influence not only in 
parliament but upon the public at large through his articles in 
the Egyetertes, The elections of 1905 having sent his party l^ck 
with a large majority, he was received in audience by the king 
and helped to construct the Wekerle ministry, of which he was 
one of the most distinguished members. 

See Sturm, 7'he Almanack of the Hungarian Diet (i<k>5'-i9Xo), art. 

KoHsuth ” (Hung.) (Budapest, 1905). 

KOSSUTH, LAIOS [Louis] (1802-1894), Hungarian patriot, 
was born at Monok, a small town in the county of Zemplin, on 
the 19th of September 1802. His father, who was descended 
from an old untitled noble family and possessed a small estate, 
was by profession an advocate. Louis, who was the eldest of 
four children, received from his mother a strict religious training. 
His education was completed at the Calvinist college of Sdrospatak 
and at the university of Budapest. At the age of nineteen he 
returned home and began practice with his father. His talents 
and amiability soon won him great popularity, especially among 
the peasants. He was also appointed steward to the countess 
SzApAry, a widow with large estates, and as her representative 
had a seat in the county assembly. I’his position he lost owing 
to a quarrel with his patroness, and he was accused of appro- 
priating money to pay a gambling debt. His fault cannot have 
been very serious, for he was shortly afterwards (he had in the 
meantime settled in Pesth) appointed by Count Hunyady to be his 
deputy at the National Diet in Pressburg (1825-1827, and again 
in 1832). It was a time when, under able leaders, a great 
national party was beginning the struggle for reform again.st the 
stagnant Austrian government. As deputy he had no vote, and 
he naturally took little share in the del)ates, but it was part of 
his duty to send written reports of the proceedings to his ^tron, 
since the government, with a well-grounded fear of all that might 
.stir p>opular feeling, refused to allow any published reports. 
Kossuth’s letters were so excellent that they were circulated in 
MS. among the Liberal magnates, and soon developed into an 
organized parliamentar>^ gazette {Orszagytdesi tudositasok), of 
which he was editor. At once his name and influence spread. 
In order to increase the circulation, he ventured on lithographing 
the letters. This brought them under the official censure, and 
was forbidden. He continued the paper in MS., and when the 
government refused to allow it to be circulated through the post 
sent it out by hand. In 1836 the Diet was dissolved. Kossuth 
continued the agitation by reporting in letter form the debates 
of the county assemblies, to which he thereby gave a political 
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importance which they had not had when each was imorant of 
the proceedings of the others. The fact that he embellished with 
his own great literary ability the speeches of the liberals and 
Reformers only added to the influence of his news-letters. The 
government in vain attempted to suppress the letters, and other 
means having failed, he was in May 1837, with Weszelcnyi and 
several others, arrested on a charge of high treason. After 
spending a year in prison at Ofen, he was tried and condemned 
to four more years’ imprisonment. His confinement was strict 
and injured his health, but he was allowed the use of books. He 
greatly increased his political information, and also acquired, 
from the study of the Bible and Shakespeare, a wonderful know- 
ledge of English. His arrest had caused great indignation. The 
Diet, which met in 1839, supported the agitation for the release of 
the prisoners, and refused to pass any government measures; 
Mettemich long remained obdurate, but the danger of war in 
1840 obliged him to give way. Immediately after his release 
Kossuth married Teresa Meszlcny, a Catholic, who during his 
prison days had shown great interest in him. Henceforw'nrd 
she strongly urged him on in his political career; and it was the 
refusal of the Roman priests to bless their union that 
first prompted Kossuth to take up the defence of mixed 
marriages. 

He had now become a popular leader. As soon as his 
health was restored he was appointed (January 1841) editor of the 
Pesti Hirlapy the newly founded organ of the party. Strangely 
enough, the government did not refuse its consent. I’he success 
of the paper was unprecedented. The circulation soon reached 
what was then the immen.se figure of 7000. The attempts of 
the government to (counteract his influence by founding a rival 
paper, the Vtlagf only iiKTca.sed his importance and added to 
the political excitement. The warning of the great reformer 
Szechenyi that by his appeal to the passions of the people he 
was leading the nation to revolution was neglected. Kos.suth, 
indeed, wa.*j not content with advo(;ating tho.se reforms — the 
abolition of entail, the abolition of feudal burdens, taxation of 
the nobles — which were demanded by all the Liberals. By in- 
sisting on the superiority of the Mag>'ar.s to the Slavonic inhabi- 
tants of Hungary, by his violent attacks on Austria (he already 
dis('us.sed the po.ssibility of a breach with Austria), he raised the 
national pride to a dangerous pitch. At last, in 1844, the gov- 
ernment succeeded in breaking his (’onnexion with the paper. 
The proprietor, in obediencx to orders from Vienna (this seems 
the most probable account), took advantage of a dispute about 
salary to dismiss him. He then applied for pcrmi.ssion to start 
a paper of his own. In a personal interview Mettemich offered 
to take him into the government service. The offer was refused, 
and for three years he was without a regular position. He con- 
tinued the agitation with the object of attaining both the political 
and commercial independence of Hungary. He adopted the 
economic principles of 1-ist, and founded a .society, the “ Vede- 
gylet,^^ the members of which were to consume none but home 
produce. He advocated the (Teat ion of a Hungarian port at 
Fiume. With the autumn of 1847 great opportunity of his 
life came. Supported by the influence of Louis Batthyany, 
after a keenly fought struggle he was elected member for Buda- 
pest in the new Diet. “ Now that I am a deputy, 1 will cease 
to be an agitator,” he .said. He at once became chief leader of 
the Extreme Liberals. Deak was absent. Batthyany, Szechenyi, 
Szemere, Eotvos, his rivals, saw how his intense personal ambition 
and egoism led him alway.s to assume the chief place, and to use 
his parliamentary position to establish himself as leader of the 
nation ; but before his eloquence and energy all apprehensions 
were useless. His eloquence was of that nature, in its im- 
passioned appeals to tlie strongest emotions, that it required for 
its full effect the highest themes and the most dramatic situations. 
In a time of rest, though he could never have been obscure, 
he would never have attained the highest power. It was there- 
fore a necessity of his nature, perhaps uncon.sciously, always 
to drive things to a crisis. The crisis came, and he used it to 
the full. 

On the 3rd of March 1848, as soon as the news of the revolution 


in Paris had arrived, in a speech of surpassing power he demanded 
parliamentary government for Hungary and constitutional 
government for the rest of Au.stria. He appealed to the hope of 
the Habsburgs, ” our beloved Archduke Francis Jo.seph,” to 
perpetuate the an('ient glory of the dynasty by meeting half-way 
the aspirations of a free people. He at once became the leader 
of the European revolution; his speech was read aloud in the 
streets of Vienna to the mob by which Mettemich was overthrown 
(March 13), and when a deputation from the Diet visited Vienna 
to receive the assent of the emp(Tor to their petition it was 
Kossuth who received the chief ovation. Battliyany , who formed 
the first responsible ministry , could not refuse to admit Ko.ssuth, 
but he gave him the ministr>' of finance, probably bc('ause that 
seemed to open to him fewest prospects of engro-ssing popularity. 
If that was the object, it was in vain. With wonderful energy 
he began developing the internal resources of the country : he 
established a separate Hungarian coinage— as always, using every 
means to increase the national self-consciousness; and it was 
chara(;teristic that on the new Hungarian notes which he issued 
hi.s own name was the most prominent in.s(Tipt ion ; hence the name* 
of Kossuth Notes, which was long (xlelmited. A new paptT was 
started, to which was given tlie name of Kossuth Jlirlapia, so that 
from the first it was Kossuth rather than the J^ilatine or the 
president of the ministry whose name was in the minds of the 
people associated with ilu* new government. Much more was 
this the case when, in the summer, the dangers from the Croats, 
Serbs and the reaction at Vienna increased. In a great speerii 
of iTth July he a.ske(l that the nation should arm in self-defence, 
and demanded 200,000 men; amid a .scene of wild enthusiasm 
this was granted by acclamation. When Jellachich was march- 
ing on Pesth he went from town to town rousing the people to th(i 
defence of the country, and the popular force of the Homed was 
his creation. When Batthyany resigned he wa.s appointed with 
.Szemere to carry on the government provisionally, and at th(* 
end of September he was made President of the Committee of 
National Defence. From this time he was in fact, if not in name, 
the dictator. With marvellous energy he kept in his own hands 
the direction of the whole government. Not a .soldier himself, 
he had to control and direct the movements of armies; can we 
be surprised if he failed, or if he was unable to k(xp control over 
the generals or to e.stablish that military co-operation so es,sential 
to .success ? E.sj)ecially it was (iorgei (q.v.) whose great abilities 
he was the first to recognize, who refused obedience ; the two men 
were in truth the very opposite to one another ; the one all feeling, 
enthu.siasm, .sen.sibility ; the other cold, stoical, reckless of life. 
Twice Ko.ssuth depo.sed him from the command ; twice he had to 
restore him. It would have been well if Kossuth had had .some- 
thing more of Gorgei’s calculated ruthlessness, for, as has been 
truly said, the revolutionary power he had seized could only be 
held by revolutionary means; but he was by nature soft-licarted 
and alway.s merciful ; though often audacious, he lacked decision 
in dealing with men. It has been .said that he showed a want of 
personal courage; this is not improbable, the excess of filling 
which made him so great an orator could hardly be combined with 
the coolness in danger required of a soldier; but no one was 
able, as he was, to infuse courage into others. During all the 
terrible winter which followed, his energy and spirit never failed 
him. It was he who overcame the reluctance of the army to 
march to the relief of Vienna; after the defeat of S(;hwecha1., 
at which he was present, he sent Bern to carry on the war in 
Tran.sylvania. At the end of the year, when the Austrians were 
approaching Pesth, he asked for the mediation of Mr Stiles, the 
American envoy. Windischgriitz, however, refused all terms, 
and the Diet and government fled to Debrec.szin, Kossuth taking 
with him the regalia of St Stephen, the sacred Palladium of the 
Hungarian nation. Immediately after the accession of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph all the concessions of March had been 
revoked and Kossuth with his colleagues outlawed. In April 
1849, when the Hungarians had won many successes, after sound- 
ing the army, he i.ssued the celebrated declaration of Hungarian 
independence, in which he declared that ” the house of Habsburg- 
Lorraine, perjured in the sight of God and man, had forfeited 
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the Hungarian throne/' It was a st^ characteristic of his love 
for extreme and dramatic action^ but it added to the dissensions 
between him and tliohe who wished only for autonomy under the 
old dynasty, and his enemies did not scruple to accuse him of 
aiming at the crown himself. For the time the future form of 
government was left undecided, but Kossuth was appointed 
responsible governor. The hopes of ultimate success were frus- 
trated by the intervention of Russia; all appeals to the western 
powers were vain, and on the nth of August Kossuth abdicated 
in favour of Gorgei, on the ground that in the last extremity the 
general alone could sive the nation. How Gbrgci used his 
authority to surrender is well known; the capitulation was indeed 
inevitable, but a greater man than Kossuth would not liave 
avoided the last duty of conducting the negotiations so as to get 
the best terms. 

With the capitulation of Villagos Kossuth's career was at an 
end. A solitary fugitive, he crossed the Turkish frontier. He was 
hospitably received by the Turkish authorities, who, supported 
by Great Britain, refused, notwithstanding the threats of the 
allied emperors, to surrender him and the other fugitives to the 
merciless vengeance of the Austrians. In January 1849 he was 
removed from Widdin, where he had been kept in honourable 
confinement, to Shumla, and thence to Katahia in Asia Minor. 
Here he was joined by his children, who had lieen confined at 
Pressburg; his wife (a price had lieen set on her head) had joined 
him earlier, having escaped in disguise. In September 1851 he 
was liberated and eml)arked on an American man-of-war. He 
first landed at Marseilles, where he received an enthusiastic 
welcome from the people?, but the prince-president refused to 
allow him to cross P'rance. On the 23rd of October he landed at 
Southampton and spent three weeks in England, where he was 
the object of extraordinary enthusiasm, equalled only by tliat 
with which Garibaldi was received ten years later. Addresses 
were presented to him at Southampton, Birmingham and other 
towns; he was officially entertained by the lord mayor of 
London ; at each place he pleaded the cause of his unhappy 
country. Speaking in English, he displayed an eloquence and 
command of the language scarcely excelled by the greatest 
orators in their own tongue. The agitation had no immediate 
effect, but the indignation which he aroused against Russian 
policy had much to do with the strong anti-Russian feeling which 
made the (Vimean War possible. 

From England he went to the United States of America : 
there his reception was equally enthusiastic, if less dignified; an 
element of cliarlatanism appeared in his words and acts which 
soon destroyed his real influence. Other Hungarian exiles pro- 
tested against the claim he appeared to make that he was the 
one national hero of the revolution. Count Casimir Batthyany 
attacked him in The Tunes, and Szemere, who had been prime 
minister under him, published a bitter criticism of his acts and 
character, accusing him of arrogance, cowardice and duplicity. 
He soon returned to PIngland, whc?re he lived for eight years in 
close connexion with Mazzini, by whom, with some misgiving, he 
was persuaded to join the Revolutionary Committee. Quarrels of I 
a kind only too common among exiles followed ; the Hungarians 
were esp(?ciaHy offended by his claim still to be called governor, j 
He watched with anxiety every opportunity of once more freeing 
his country from Austria. An attempt to organize a Hungarian 
legion during the Crimean War was stopped ; but in 1 859 he entered 
into negotiations with Napoleon, left England for Italy, and 
began the {irganization of a Hungarian legion, which was to make 
ii descent on the coast of Dalmatia. The Peace of Villafranca 
made this impossible. From that time he resided in Italy; he 
refused to follow the other Hungarian patriots, who, under the 
lead of Deak, accepted the composition of 1867 ; for liim there 
could be no reconciliation with the house of Habsburg, nor would 
he accept less than full independence and a republic. He would 
not avail himself of the amnesty , and though elected to the Diet 
of 1867, never took his seat. He never lo.st the affeertions of his 
countrymen, but he refrained from an attempt to give practical 
effect to his opinions, nor did he allow his name to become a new 
cause of disscn&ioh. A law of 1879, which deprived of citizenship 


all Hungarians who had voluntarily been absent ten years, was a 
bitter blow to him. 

He died in Turin on the aothof March 1894; his body was taken 
to Pesth, where he was buried amid the mourning of the whole 
nation, Maurus Jokai delivering the funeral oration. A bronze 
statue, erected by public subscription, in the Kerepes cemetery, 
commemorates Hungary's purest patriot and greatest orator. 

Many points in Kossuth's career and character will probably always 
remain the subject of controversy. His complete works were pub- 
lished in Hungarian at Budapest in 1S80-1895. The fullest account 
of the Revolution is given in Helfert, GcRChiehU Oesterreichs (Leipzig, 
1869, &c.), representing the Austrian view, which may be compared 
I with that of C. Graeza, History of the Hungarian War of Inaepen- 
I deneSf (in Hungarian^ (Jiudapest, 1894). See al;k) E. O. S., 

Hungary and its lievolutions^ with a Memoir of Louis Kossuth (Bohn, 

I 1854); Horvath, Jahre aus der Gesckichte Vngarns, 

(Leipzig,! 8O7) ; MsLwnctJievolutions of 1848 18^(^\ W. H. Stiles, .Austria 
in 1848- 184Q (New York, 1852) ; Szemoie, Politisehe Charakterskizzen : 
III. Kossuth (Hamburg, 1853); 1 -ouis Kossuth, Memoirs of my 
Exile (London, 1880); i'uJszky, Meine Zeit^ mein Leben (ITes-sburg, 
1880); A. Somogyi, Ludwig Kossuth (Berlin, 1894), (J. W. Hk.) 

hosier (or Coster), LAURENS (r. 1370-1440), Dutch printer, 
whose claims to he (considered at l(jast one of the inventors of 
the art (see Typography) have been recognized by many investi- 
gators. His real name was Laurens Janssoen— Koster (/.f. 
sacristan) being merely the title which he bore os an official of 
the great parish church of Haarlem. We find lum mentioned 
several times between 1417 and 1434 as a member of the great 
council, as an assessor {scabtnus), and as the city treasurer. 
He probably perished in the? plague that visited Haarlem in 
1439-1440; his widow is mentioned in the latter year. His 
descendants, through his daughter Lucia, can be traced down 
to 1724. 

See Peter Scriver, Beschryvinge der ^'tad Harlem (Haarlem, 1628); 
Schelteraa, Levcnsschcts van J.aurens d. Koster (Haarlem, 1834); 
Van der Unde, De Haarlem sche Costcrlegende (Hague, 1870). 

KOSTROMA^ a government of central Russia, surrounded by 
those of Vologda, Vyatka, Nizlmiy-Novgorod, Vladimir and 
Yaroslav, lying mostly on the left bank of the upper Volga. 
It has an area of 32,480 sq. m. Its surface is generally undulat- 
ing, with hilly tracts on the right bank of the Volga, and exten- 
sive flat and marshy clistri(?ls in the t.‘ast. Rocks of the Permian 
system predominate, though a small tract belongs to the Jurassic, 
and both are overlain by thick deposits of Quaternary clays. 
The soil in the east is for the most part sand or a sandy clay ; 
a few patches, however, are fertile black earth. Forests, yield- 
ing excellent timber for ship-building, and in many cases still 
untouched, occupy 61 % of the area of the government. The 
export of timber is greatly facilitated by the navigable tributaries 
of the Volga, e.g, the Kostroma, Unzha, Neya, Vioksa and 
Vetluga. The climate is severe; frosts of -22“ F. are common 
in January, and the mean temperature of the year is only 3-1 
(summer, 64*5"; winter, -i3’3' )* 'J'be population, which num- 
bered 1,176,000 in 1870 and 1,424,171 in 1897, is almost entirely 
Russian. The estimated population in 1906 was 1,596,700. Out 
of 20,000,000 acres, 7,861,500 a(Tes belong to private owners, 
6,379,500 to the peasant communities, 3,660,800 to the Crowm, 
und 1,243,000 to the imperial family. Agriculture is at a low 
ebb : only 4,000,000 acres are under crops (rye, oats, wheat and 
biirley), ancl the yield of corn is insufficient for the wants of the 
population. Flax and hops are cultivated to an increasing 
extent. But market-gardening is of some importance. Bee- 
keeping was formerly an important industry. The chief articles 
of commerce are timber, fuel, pitch, tar, mushrooms, and 
wooden wares for building and household purposes, which are 
largely manufactured by the peasantry and exported to the 
steppe governments of the I^wer Volga and the Don. Boat- 
buiMing is also carried on. Some other small industries, such 
as the manufacture of silver and copper wares, leather goods, 
bast mats and sacks, lace and felt boots, are carried on in the 
village®; but the trade in linen and towellii^, formerly the staple, 
is declining. There are cotton, flax and linen mills, engineering 
and chemical works, distilleries, tanneries and paper mills. The 
government of Kostroma is divided into twelve districts, the 
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chief towns of which, with populations in 1897, Kostroma 
(q.v.), Bui (2626), Chukhloma (2200), Galich (6182), Kineshma 
(75^), Kologriv (2566), Makariev (6068), Nerekhta (3002), 
Soli^alich (3420), Vurnavin (1140), Vetluga (5200) and 
Yunevets (4778). 

KOSTROMA, a town of Russia, capital of the government of 
the same name, 230 m. N.N.E. of Moscow and 57 m. E.N.E. 
from Yaroslav, on the left bank of the Volga, at the mouth of the 
navigable Kostroma, with suburbs on the opposite side of the 
Volga. Pop. (1897), 41,268. Its glittering gilded cupolas make 
it a conspicuous feature in the Landscape as it climbs up the 
terraced rivei bank. It is one of the oldest towns of Russia, 
having been founded in 1152. Its fort was often the refuge 
of the princes of Moscow during war, but the tow n was plundered 
more than once by the Tatars. The cathedral, built in 1239 
and rebuilt in 1773, is situated in the kreml, or citadel, and is a 
line monument of old Russian architecture. In the centre of the 
town is a monument to the peasant Ivan Susanin and the tsar 
Michael (1851). The former sacrificed his own life in 1669 by 
leading the Poles astray in the forests in order to save the life of 
his ow'n tsar Michael Fedeorovich. On the opposite bank of the 
Volga, close to the water’s edge, stands the monastery of Ipati- 
yev, founded in 1330, with a cathedral built in 1586, both associ- 
ated with the ele('Lion of Tsar Michael (1669). Kostroma has 
been renowned since the 16th ccntiir)’' for its linen, which was 
exported to Holland, and the manufacture of linen and linen- 
yarn is still kept up to some extent. The town has also cotton- 
mills, ttmneries, saw-mills, an iron-foundry and a machine 
factory, it carries on an active trade— importing grain, and 
exporting linen, linen yarn, leather, and especially timber and 
wooden wares. 

K£)SZBG(Ger. Giins), u t own in the county of Vas, in Hungary, 
173 m. W. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (T900), 7422. It is 
pl^antly situated in the valley of the Guns, and is dominated 
tov/ards the west by tiie i)eaks of Altenhaus (2000 ft.) and of the 
Geschriebene Stein (2900 ft.). It possesses a castle of Count 
Esterhazy, a modern Roman Catholic Church in Gothic style, and 
two convents. It has important cloth factories and a lively trade 
in fruit and v/inc. The town has a special historical interest 
for the heroic and successful defence of the fortress by Nicolas 
Jurisics against a large army of Sultan Soliman, in July-August 
1532, which frustrated the advance of the Turks to Vienna for 
that year. 

To the south-east of Koszeg, at the c onfluence of the Gun.s with 
the Raab, is situated the town of Sdrvar (pop, 3158), formerly 
fortified, where in 1526 the first printing press in Hungary was 
established. 

KOTAH, a native state of India, in the Rajputana agency, 
with an area of 5684 sq. m. The country slopes gently north- 
w'ards from the high table-land of Malwa, and is drained by 
the Chambal with its tributaries, all flowing in a northerly or 
north-easterly direction. The Mokandarra range, from 1200 
to 1600 ft. above sea-level, runs from south-east to north-west. 
The Mokandarra Pass through these hills, in the neighbourhood 
of the highest peak (1671 ft.), has been rendered memorable by 
the passage of Colonel Monson’s army on its disastrous retreat 
in 1804. There are extensive game preserves, chiefly covered 
with grass. In addition to the usual Indian grains, wheat, 
cotton, poppy, and a little tobacco of good fjuality are cultivated. 
The manufactures are very limited. Cotton fabrics are woven, 
but are being rapidly superseded by the cheap products of 
Bombay and Manchester. Articles of wooden furniture are also 
constructed. The chief articles of export are opium and gr,ain; 
.salt, cotton and woollen cloth are imported. 

Kotah is an offshoot from Bundi state, having been bestowed 
upon a younger son of the Bundi raja by the emperor Shah Jahan 
in return for services rendered him when the latter was in rebel- 
lion against his father Jahangir. In 1897 a considerable portion 
of the area taken to form Jhalawar (q.v.) in 1838 was restored to 
Kotah. In 1 901 the population was 544,879, showing a decrease 
of 24 % due to the results of famine. The estimated revenue 
is £206,000; tribute, £28,000. The maharao Umad Singh, was 


bom in 1873, and succeeded in 1889. He was educated at the 
Mayo Collcg^, Ajmere, and became a major in the British army. 
A continuation of the branch line of the Indian Midland rail- 
way from Goona to Baran passes through Kotah, and it is also 
traversed by a new line, opened in 1909. The state suffered from 
drought in 1896-1897, and again more severely in 1899-1900. 

The town of Kotah is on the right bank of the Chambal. 
Pop. (1901), 33,679. It is .surrounded and also divided into three 
parts by massive walls, and contains an old and a new palace 
of the maharao and a number of fine temples. Muslins arc the 
chief articles of manufacture, but the town has no great trade, 
and this and the unhealthincss of the site may account for the 
decrease in population. 

KOTAS (Kotar, Kotcr, Kohatur, Gauhatar), an aboriginal 
tribe of the Nilgiri hills, India. Tliey are a well-made people, 
of good features, tall, and of a dull copper colour, but some of 
them are among the fairest of the hill tribes. They recognize 
no ca.stc among themselves, but. are divided into h'eris (streets), 
and a man must marry outside his /vm. I'heir villages (of 
which there are seven) are large, averaging from thirty to 
.sixty huts. They are agriculturists and herdsmen, and the only 
one of the hill tribes who practise industrial arts, being excellent 
as carpenters, smiths, tanners and basket-makers. They do 
menial work for the Todas, to whom they pay a tribute. They 
worship ideal gods, which are not represented by any images. 
Their language is an old and rude dialect of Kaniirc.se. In jgoi 
they numbered 1267. 

kOTKA, a seaport of Finland, in the province of Viborg, 
35 m, by rail from Kuivola junction on the Helsingfors railway, 
on an island of the same name at the moutli of the Kymmenc 
river. Pop. (1904), 7628. It is the chief port, for exports from 
and imports to east Finlnnd and a ctmlrc of the timV)cr trade. 

KOTRl, a town ol British India, in Karachi district, Sind, 
situated on the right bank of the Indus. Pop. (1901), 7617. 
Kotri is the junction of branches of the North-Western railway, 
serving each bank of the Indus, which is here c'rossed by a railway 
bridge. It was formerly the station for Hyderabad, whi(‘h lies 
acro.ss the Indus, and the headquarters of the Indus steam 
flotilla, now abolished in consequence of the development of 
railway facilities. Besides its importance as a railway centre, 
however, Kotri still has a considerable general transit trade by 
river. 

KOTZEBUE, AUGUST FRIEDRICH FERDINAND VON 

(1761-1819), German dramatist, was born on the 3rd of May 
1761 at Weimar. After attending the gymnasium of his native 
town, he went in his sixteenth year to the university of Jena, 
and afterwards studied about a year in Duisburg. In 1780 he 
completed his legal course and was admitted nn advocate. 
'I'hrough the influence of Graf Giirtz, Prussian ambassador at 
the Russian court, he beciime secretary of the governor-general 
of St Petersburg. In 1783 he received the appointment of 
assessor to the high court of appeal in Reval, where he married 
the daughter of a Russian lieutenant-general. He was t nnobled 
in 1785, and became president of the magistracy of the province 
of E.sthonia. In Reval he accjuirccl considerable reputatir n by 
his novels, Die Leiden der Or tenter gischen Familie (J785) and 
Geschichte meines Voters (1788), and still more by the fdays 
Adelhcid von (1789), Menschenhass und Reue (1790) 

and Die Indianer in England (1790). The good impression 
produced by these works was, however, almost effaced by a 
cynical dramatic satire, Doktor Bahrdt mil der eisernen Stirn, 
which apy)eared in 1790 with the name of Knigge on the title- 
page. After the death of his first wife Kotzebue retired from 
the Russian service, and lived for a time in Paris and Mainz; 
he then settled in 1 795 on an estate which he had acquired near 
Reval and gave himself up to literary work. Within a few years 
he published six volumes of miscellaneous sketchos and stories 
(Die jungsien Kinder meiner Laune, 1793-1796) and more than 
twenty plays, the majority of which were translated into several 
European languages. In 1798 he accepted the office of drama- 
tist to the court theatre in Vienna, but owing to differences with 
the actors he was soon obliged to resign. He now returned to 
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his native town^ but a$ he was not on good terms with Goethe, 
and had openly attacked the Romantic school, his position in 
Weimar was not a pleasant one. He had thoughts of returning 
to St Petersburg, and on his journey thither he was, for some 
unknown reason, arrested at the frontier and transported to 
Siberia. Fortunately he had written a comedy which flattered 
the vanity of the emperor Paul I.; he was consequently speedily 
brought back, presented with an estate from the crown lands 
of Livonia, and made director of the (Jerman theatre in 
St Petersburg. He returned to Germany when the em- 
peror Paul died, and again .settled in Weimar; he found 
it, however, as impossible as ever to gain a footing in 
literary society, and turned his steps to Berlin, where in 
association with Garlieb Merkel (1769-1850) he edited Der 
Freimuiige (1803-1807) and began his Almanack dramatischer 
Spiele (1803-1820). Towards the end of 1806 he was once 
more in Russia, and in the .security of his estate in Esthonia 
wrote many satirical articles against Napoleon in his journals 
Die Biene and Die Grille, As councillor of state he was attached 
in j8i6 to the department for foreign affairs in St Petersburg, 
and in 1817 went to Germany as a kind of spy in the service of 
Russia, with a salary of 15,000 roubles. In a weekly journal 
{Literarisches Wochenblatt) wliich he published in Weimar he 
scoffed at the pretensions of those Germans who demanded free 
institutions, and became an object of su(?h general dislike that 
he was obliged to move to Mannheim. He was e.specially de- 
tested by the young enthusiasts for liberty, and one of them, Karl 
Ludwig Sand, a theological student, stabbed him, in Mannheim, 
on the 23rd of March 1819. Sand was executed, and the govern- 
ment made his crime an excuse for placing the universities under 
strict supervision. 

Besides his plays, Kotzebue wrote several historical works, 
which, however, are too one-sided and prejudiced to have much 
value. Of more interest are his autobiographical writings, 
Maine Flucht nach Paris im Winter (1791), Vhar meinen 
Aujenthalt in Wien (1799), Das merkwurdigste Jahr meines 
Lehens (i8oi), Erinnerungen aus Paris (JS04), and Erinnerungen 
von meiner Raise aus Liefland nach Rom und Neapel (1805). 
As a dramatist he was extraordinarily prolific*, his plays number- 
ing over 200; his popularity, not merely on the German, but on 
the European stage, was unprecedented. His success, however, 
was due less to any conspicuous literary or poetic ability than 
to an extraordinary facility in the invention of effective situa- 
tions; he possessed, as few German playwrights before or since, 
the unerring instinct for the theatre ; and his influence on the 
technique of the modern drama from Scribe to Sardou and from 
Bauemfeld to Sudermann is unmistakable, Kotzebue is to be 
seen to best advantage in his comedies, such as Der Wildfang, 
Die heiden Klingsberg and Die deulschen Kleinstddter, which 
contain admirable genre pictures of German life. These plays 
held the stage in Germany long after the once famous Menschen- 
hass und Reue (knowm in England as The Stranger), Graf Ben- 
fowskyy or ambitious exotic tragedies like Die Sonnenjungfrau 
and Die Spanier in Peru (which Sheridan adapted as Pizarro\ 
were forgotten. 

Two collections of Kotzebwe'.s dramas were publi.shed during 
his lifetime : Schauspiele (5 vols., 1797); Neue Schauspiele (23 vols., 
1798-1820). His Sdmtliche dramatische War he appeared in 44 vols., in 
1827-1829, and again, un(kr the title Theater, in 40 vols., in 1840-1 841. 
A selection of his plays in 10 vols. appeared at Leipzig in 1807 -1868. 
('f. H. Doring, A, von Kotzebues Leben (1830); W, von Kotzebue, 
A. von Kotzebue (1881); Ch. Rabany, Kotzebue, sa vie e( son temps 
(1893); W. Sellier, Kotzebue in England (1901). 

KOTZEBUE, OTTO VON (1787-1846), Russian navigator, 
second son of the foregoing, was born at Reval on the 30th of 
December 1787. After being educated at the St Petersburg 
serhool of cadets, he accompanied Krusenstem on his voyage of 
1803-1806. After his promotion to lieutenant Kotzebue was 
placed in command of an expedition, fitted out at the expense of 
the imperial chancellor, Count Rumantsoff, in the brig ** Rurick.” 
In this vessel, with only twenty-seven men, Kotzebue set out 
on the 30th of July 1815 to find a passage across the Arctic 
Ocean and explore the Icss-knowm parts of Oceania. Proceeding 


by Cape Horn, he discovered the Romanzov, Rurik and Krusen 
stern Islands, then made for Kamchatka, and in the middle of 
July proceeded northward, coasting along the north-west coast of 
America, and discovering and naming Kotzebue Gulf or Sound 
and Krusenstem Cape. Returning by the coast of Asia, he 
again sailed to the south, sojourned for three weeks at the S^d- 
wich Islands, and on the 1st of January 1817 discovered New 
Year Island. After some further cruising in the Pacific he ^ain 
proceeded north, but a severe attack of illness compelling him to 
return to Europe, he reached the Neva on the 3rd of August 
1818, bringing home a large collection of previously unknown 
plants and much new ethnological information. In 1823 Kot- 
zebue, now a captain, wa.s entrusted with the command of an 
expedition in two ships of war, the main object of which was to 
take reinforcements to Kamchatka. There was, however, a 
staff of scientists on board, who collected much valuable in- 
formation and material in geography, ethnography and natural 
history. The expedition, proceeding by Cape Horn, visited the 
Radak and Society Islands, and reached Petropavlovsk in July 
1824. Many positions along the coast were rectified, the Naviga- 
tor Islands visited, and several discoveries made. The expe- 
dition returned by the Marianna, Philippine, New Caledonia 
and Hawaiian Islands, reaching Kronstadt on the 10th of July 
1826. There are English translations of both Kotzebue’s 
narratives : A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and 
Beering's Straits for the Purpose of exploring a North-East 
Passage, undertaken in the Years (3 vols., 1821), and 

A New Voyage Round the World in the Years 18^^-1826 
Three years after his return from his second voyage, Kotzebue 
(lied at Reval on the 15th of February 1846. 

KOUMISS, milk-wine, or milk brandy, a fermented alco- 
holic beverage prepared from milk. It is of very ancient 
origin, and according to Herodotus was known to the Scythians. 
I’hc name is said to be derived from an ancient Asiatic tribe, 
the Kumancs or Komans. It is one of the staple articles of diet 
of the Siberian and Caucasian races, but of late years it has also 
been manufactured on a considerable scale in western Europe, 
on a(!C()unt of its valuable medicinal properties. It is generally 
made from mares’ or camels’ milk by a process of fermentation 
set up by the addition to the fresh milk of a small quantity of 
the finished article. This fermentation, which appears to be 
of a symbiotic nature, l^eing dependent on the action of two dis- 
tinct types of organisms, the one a fission fungus, the other 0 
true yeast, eventuates in the conversion ()f a part of the milk 
sugar into lactic acid and alctohol. Koumiss generally contains 
1 to 2 % of alcohol, 0*5 to i’5 % of lactic acid, 2 to 4 % of milk 
sugar, and t to 2 of fat. Kefir is similar to koumiss, but is 
usually prepared fromcow's' milk, and the fermentation is brought 
about by the so-called Kefir Grains (derived from a plant). 

KOUMOUNDOUROS, ALEXANDROS (1814-1883), Greek 
statesman, whose name is commonly spelt Coumoundouros, 
was bom in 1814. His studies at the university of Athens were 
repeatedly interrupted for lack of means, and he began to earn 
his living as a clerk. He took part in the C'retan insurrection 
of 1841, and in the demonstration of 1843, by which the Greek 
(^institution was obtained from King Otto, he was secretary to 
General Theodoraki Grivas. He then settled down to the bar at 
Kalamata in Messenia, where he married a lady belonging to 
the Mavromichalis family, He was elected to the chamber in 
1851, and four years later his eloquence and ability had secured 
the president’s chair for him. He became minister of finance 
in 1856, and again in 1857 and 1859. He adhered to the moder- 
ate wing of the Liberal party until the revolution of 1862 and 
the dethronement of King Otto, w'hen he w^as minister of justice 
in the provincial government. He was twice minister of the 
interior under Kanaris, in 1864 and in 1865. In March 1865 he 
became prime minister, and he formed several subsequent admini- 
strations in the intervals of the ascendancy of Tricoupi. During 
the Cretan insurrection of 1866-68 he made active warlike 
preparations against Turkey, but was dismissed by King George, 
who recognized that Greece could not act without the support of 
the powers. He was again premier at the time of the outbreak 
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of the insurrection in Thessaly in Januaty 1878, and supported 
by Delyanni as minister of foreign affairs he sent an army of 
10^000 men to help the insurgents against Turkey. The troops 
were recalled on the understanding that Greece should l>e repre- 
sented at the Congress of Berlin. In October 1880 the fall of 
the Tricoupi ministry restored him to power, when he resumed 
his warlike policy, but repeated appeals to the courts of Europe 
yielded little practical result, and Koumoundouros was obliged to 
reduce his territorial demands and to accept the limited cessions 
in Thessaly and Epirus, which were carried out in July i88i. 
His ministry was overturned in 1882 by the votes of the new 
Thessalian deputies, who were dissatisfied with the administra- 
tive arrangements of the new province, and he died at Athens on 
the 9th of March 1883. 

KOUSSO (Kosso or Cusso), a drug which consists of the 
panicles of tlie pistillate flowers of Brayera anthelmintira, a 
handsome rosaceous tree 60 ft. high, growing throughout the 
table-land of Abyssinia, at an elevation of 3000 to 8000 ft. 
above the sea-level. The drug as imported is in the form of 
cylindrical rolls, about ]8 in. in length and 2 in. in diameter, 
and comprises the entire inflorescence or panicle kept in form by 
41 band wound transversely round it. The active prim'iple is 
koussin or kosin, CgiHggOi,,, which is soluble in alcohol and 
alkalis, and may be given in doses of thirty grains. Kousso 
is also used in the form of an unstrained infusion of to J oz. 
of the coarsely powdered flowers, which arc swallowed with the 
liquid. It is considered to be an effectual vermifuge for Taenia 
solium. In its anthelmintic 4iction it is nearly allied to male 
fern, but it is much inferior to that drug and is very rarely used 
in (ireat Britain. 

KOVALEVSKY, SOPHIE (1850-1891), Russian mathemati- 
cian, daughter of General Corvin-Krukovsky, was born at Mos- 
cow on the 15th of January 1850. As a young girl she was fired 
by the aspiration after intellectual liberty that animated so 
many young Russian women at that period, and drove them to 
study at foreign universities, since their own were closed to them. 
This led her, in 1868, to contract one of those conventional 
marriages in vogue at the time, with a young student, Walde- 
mar Kovalevsky, and tlie two went together to Germany to 
continue their studies. In 1869 she went to Heidelberg, where 
she studied under H. von Helmholtz, G. R, Kirchhoff, L. Kdnigs- 
berger and P. du Bois-Rcymond, and from 1871* 1874 read pri- 
vately with Karl Weierstrass at Berlin, as the public lectures 
were not then open to women. In 1874 the university of 
Gottingen granted her a degree in absentia, excusing her from 
the oral examination on account of the remarkal)Ie excellence 
of the three dissertations sent in, one of which, on the theory 
of partial differential equations, is one of her most remarkable 
works. Another was an elucidation of P. S. Laplace’s mathe- 
matical theory of the form of Saturn’s rings. Soon after this 
she returned to Russia with her husband, who was appointed 
professor of palaeontology at Moscow, where he died in 1883. 
At this time Madame Kovalevsky was at Stockholm, where 
Gustaf Mittag Lefflcr, also a pupil of Weierstrass, who had been 
recently appointed to the chair of mathematics at the newly 
founded university, had procured for her a post as lecturer. 
She discharged her duties so successfully that in 1884 she was 
appointed full professor. This post she held till her death on 
the 10th of Februar)’ 1891. In 1888 .she achieved the greatest 
of her successes, gaining the Prix Bordin offered by the Paris 
Academy. The problem set was to perfect in one important 
point the theory of the movement of a solid body round an im- 
moval)le point,” and her solution added a result of the highest 
interest to those transmitted to us by Leonhard Euler and J. L. 
Lagrange. So remarkable was this work that the value of the 
prize was doubled as a recognition of unusual merit. Unfor- 
tunately Madame Kovalevsky did not live to reap the full reward 
of her labours, for she died just as she had attained the height of 
her fame and had won recognition even in her own coimtiy by 
election to membership of the St Petersburg Academy of Science, 

See E. de Kerbedz, “ Sophie do Kowalevski," Benidiconti del 
circolo maihematico di Palermo (1891); the obituary notice by 
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G. Mittag Lefiler in the Acta mathemaiica, vol. xvi. ; and J . C. Poggon- 
dori!, Biograph ischAiterarisches Handwdrterbuch, 

KOVNO (in Lithiuinian Kauna), 41 government of north- 
western Russia, bounded N. by the governments of Courland 
and Vitebsk, S.E. by that of Vilna, and S. and S.W. by Suwalki 
and the province of East Prussia, a narrow strip touching the 
Baltic near Memel. It has an area of 15,687 sq. m. The level 
uniformity of its surface is broken only by two low ridges which 
nowhere rise above 800 ft. The geological character is varied, 
the Silurian, Devonian, Jurassic 4ind Tertiary systems being all 
represented; the Devonian is that which occurs most frequently, 
and all are covered with Qiiaternur}^ boulder-clays. 'The soil 
is either a sandy clay or a more fertile kind of black earth. The 
government is drained by the Niemen, Windau, Courland Aa and 
Dvina, which have navigable tributaries. In the flat depressions 
covered with boulder-clays there 4 ire many lakes and marshes, 
while forests occupy about 25 J % of the suvlac'e. 'The climate is 
<!omparatively mild, the mean temperature at the city of Kovno 
being 44 F. The population was i, 156, 040 in 1870, and 1,553,244 
in 1897. The estimated population in 1906 was 1,683,600. 
It is varied, consisting of LithiiiLni4ins proper and Zhmuds 
(together 74 %), Jews (14 %), Germans (2 J %), Poles (9 %), with 
Letts and Russians; 76*6 ai'e Roman Catholics, 13*7 Jev‘* 
4*5 Protestants, and 5 belong to the Greek Church. Of the 
total 788,102 were women in 1897 were classed as 

urban. The principal occupation of the inhabitants is agric'ul- 
ture, 63 % of the surface being under crops; both grain (wheat, 
rye, oats and barley) and potatoes are exported. Flax is culti- 
vated and the linseed exported. Dairying flouri.shcs, and horse 
and cattle breeding are attracting attention. Fishing is impor- 
tant, and the navigation on the rivers is brisk. A V4iriety of 
petty domestic industries are carried on by the Jews, but only 
to a slight extent in the villag(?s. As many 4is 18,000 to 2.j,ooo 
men are compelled every year to migrate in search of work. 
The factories consist principally of distilleries, tobacco and steam 
flour-mills, and hardware manufactories. Trade, especially the 
transit trade, is brisk, from the .situation of the government, 
on the I’russian frontier, the custom-houses of Yerburg and Tail- 
roggen being amongst the most important in Russia. The chief 
towns of the seven districts into which the government is divided, 
with their populations in 1897, are Kovno (//.w.), Novo-Alexan- 
drovsk (6370), Ponevyezh (13,0^), Rosieny (7455), Shavli 
(15,914), TeJshi (6215) and Vilkomir (13,509). 

The territory which now constitutes the government of Kovno 
was formerly knowm as Samogitia and formed p4i.rt of Lithuania. 
During the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries the Livonian 4ind Teu- 
tonic Knights continually invaded and plundered it, especially 
the western part, which was peopled with Zhmuds. In i56<> 
it was annexed, along with the rest of the principality of Lithu- 
ania, to Poland; and it suffered very much from the wars of 
Rii.ssia with Sweden 4ind Poland, and from the invasion of 
Charles Xll. in 1701. In 1795 the princip4ility of Lithuania 
was annexed to Russia, and until 1872, when the government of 
Kovno was constituted, the territory now forming it was a part 
of the government of Vilna. 

KOVNO, a town and fortress of Russia, capital of the govern- 
ment of the same name, stands at the confluence of the Niemen 
with the Viliya, 550 m. S.W. of St Petersburg by rail, 4ind 55 m. 
from the Prussian frontier. Pop. (1863), 23,937; (^9^3), 73,743, 
nearly one-half being Jews. It consists of a cramped Old T own 
and a New Town stretching up the side of the Niemen. It is a 
first-class fortress, being surrounded at a mean distance of 2J m. 
by a girdle of forts, eleven in number. The town lies for the most 
part in the fork and is guarded by three forts in the direction 
of Vilna, one covers the Vilna bridge, while the southern aj>- 
proaches are protected by seven. Kovno commands and bars 
the railway Vilna-Eydtkuhnen. Its factories produce nails, 
wire-work and other rnetal goods, mead and bone-meal. It Is 
an important entrepot for timber, cereals, flax, flour, spirits, 
bone-meal, fish, coal and building-stone passing from and to 
Prussia. The city possesses some 15th-century churches. It 
was founded in the nth century ; 4 ind from 1384 to 1398 belonged 
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to the Teutonic Knights. Tsar Alexis of Russia plundered 
and burnt it in 1655. Here the Russians defeated the Poles on 
the a6th of June 1831. 

KOVKOVf a town of Russia^ in the government of Vladimir^ 
40 m. NJE. of the city of VJadhnir by the railway from Moscow to 
Nizhniy-'Novgorod, and on the Klyazma River. It has railway- 
carriage woi^, cotton mills, steam flour milh^ tallow works 
and quarries of limestone, and carries on an active trade in the 
export of wooden wares and in the import of grain, salt and 
&h, brought from the Volga governments. Pop. (1890), 6600; 
(1900), 16,806. 

EOWTOWf or Kotou, the Chinese ceremonial act of prostra- 
tion as a sign of homage, submission, or worship. The word is 
formed from Ao, knock, and tou, head. To emperor, the 
“ kowtow ” is performed by kneeling three times, each act 
accompanied by touching the ground with the forehead. 

KOZLOV, a town of Rli5sia, .in the government of Tambov, on 
the Lyesnoi Voronezh River, 45 m. W.N.W. of the city of Tambov 
by rail. Pop. (1900), 41,555. Kozlov had its origin in a small 
monastery, founded in the forest in 1627; nine yesars later, an 
earthwork was raised close by, for the protection of the Russian 
frontier against tlie Tatars, Situated in a vexy fertile country, 
on the highway to Astrakhan and at the head of water com- 
munication with the Don, the town soon became a centre 
of trade; as the junction of the railways leading to the Sea of 
Azov, to Tsaritsyn on the Lower Volga, to Saratov and to Orel, 
its importance has recently been still further increased. Its 
export of catt le, grain, meat, eggs (22,000,000), tallow, hides, &c., 
is steadily growing, and it possesses factories, flour mills, tallow 
w'orks, distilleries, tanneries and glue works. 

KRAAU also spelt craal, krauU 8:c. (South African Dutch, 
derived possibly from a native African word, but probably from 
the Spanish corral ^ Portuguese curraly an cndo.sure for horses, 
cattle, and the like), in South and Central Africa, a native 
village surrounded by a palisade, mud wall or other fencing 
roiiglily circular in form ; by transference, the community living 
within the enclosure. Folds for animals and enclosures made 
.specially for defensive purposes are also allied kraals. 

KBAFFT (or Kraft), ADAM {c, 1455-1507), German sculptor, 
of the Nuremberg school, was born, probably at Nuremberg, 
about the middle of the i sth century, and died, some say in the 
hospital, at Schwabach, about 1507. He seems to have emerged 
os sculptor about 1490, the date of the seven reliefs of scenes 
from the life of Christ, which, like almost every other specimen 
of his work, are at Nuremberg. The date of his last work, an 
Fntombment, with fifteen life-size figures, in the Holzscliuher 
chapel of the St John’s cemetery, is 1507. Besides these, 
Krafft’s chief works arc several monumental reliefs in the various 
churches of Nuremberg; he produced the great Schreyer monu- 
ment (1492) for St Sebald’s at Nuremberg, a skilful though 
matiiiered piece of sculpture opposite the Rathaus, with realistic 
figures in the costume of the time, carved in a way mcjre suited 
to wood than stone, and too pictorial in effect; Clirist bearing 
the Cror.s, above the altar of the same church; and various works 
made for public and private buildings, as the relief over the door 
of the Wagehaus, a St George and the Dragon, several Madonnas, 
and some purely decorative pieces, as coats of arms. His master- 
piece is perhaps the magnificent tabernacle, 62 ft. high, in the 
church of St Laurence (1493-1500), He also made the gTcat 
tabernacle for the Host, 80 ft. high, covered with statuettes, in 
Ulm Cathedral, and the very spirited “ Stations of tlie Cross ” on 
the road to the Nuremberg cemetery. 

See Adam Krafft und seine Sckulfy 'by Fri«drich Wanderer (1869); 
Adam Krafft und aie Kiinsticr seinee Z'city by JJerthold Dauii (1897); 
Alberto umbel ill Reperiorium fur KunstwUsenschafty Bd. xxv. Hefts, 
1902. 

KRAGUYEVATS (also written Kraguxevatz and Kragu- 
jEVAc), the capital of the Kraguyevats department of Servia; 
situated 59 m. S.S.W. of Belgrade, in a valley of the Shumadia, 
or forest-land,’* and on the Lepenitsa, a small, stream flowing 
north-east to join the Morava. On the opposite bank stands the 
picturesque hamlet of Obilichevo, with a large powder factory. 


Kr^yevaits itself is the main arsenal of Servia, and possesses 
an iron-foundxy and a steam flournmilL It is the seat oi the 
tiistrict prefecture, of :a tribunal, <jf a fine libz^, and of a 
large garrison. It boasts the finest college building and the 
finest modem catibedral (in Byzantine style) in Servia. In 
the first years of Servians autonomy under Frince Milosh, it 
was the residence of the prince and the seat of government 
(1818-1839). Sven later, between 1868 and 1880, the nartion^ 
assembly (Narodna Skupshtina) usually met there. In 1885 
was connected iy a branch line (Kraguyevats-Lapovo) with 
the principal railway (Bel^ade-Nish), ai^ thenceforward the 
prosj^rity of the town cteamly increasi^. Pop. (1900), 14,160. 

KRAKATOA (Krakatao, Krakatau), a small volcanic island 
in Sunda Strait, between the islands of Java and Sumatra, 
celel^rated for its eruption in 1883, one of the most stupendous 
ever recorded. At some early period a large volcano rose in the 
centre of the tract where the Sunda Strait now runs. Long 
before any European had visited these waters an explosion took 
place by which the mountain was so completely blown away 
that only the outer portions of its base were left as a broken ring 
of islands. Subsequent eruptions gradually built up a new 
series of small cones within the great crater ring. Of these 
the most important rose to a height of 2623 ft. above the sea and 
formed the peak of the volcanic island of Krakatoa. But com- 
pared with the great neighbouring volcanoes of Java and Suma- 
tra, the islets of the Sunda -Strait were comparatively unknown. 
Krakatoa was uninhabited, and no satisfactory map or chart of 
it had been made, in 1680 it appears to have been in eruption, 
when great eartliquakes took place and large quantities of pumice 
were ejected. But the eflects of this disturbance had been so 
concealed by the subsequent spread of tropical vegetation that 
the very occurrence of the eruption had sometimes been called 
in question. At last, about 1877, earthquakes began to occur 
frequently in the Sunda Strait and continued for the next few 
years. In 1883 the manifestations of subterranean commotion 
became more decided, for in May Krakatoa broke out in erup- 
tion. For some time the efforts of the volcano appear to have 
consisted mainly in the discharge of pumice and dust, with the 
usual accompaniment of detonation.s and earthquakes. But 
on the 26th of August a succession of paroxysmal explosions 
began which lasted till the morning of the 28th. The four most 
violent took place on the morning of the 27th. The whole of 
the northern and low^er portion of the island of Krakatoa, lying 
within the original crater ring of preliistoric times, was blown 
away ; the northern pari of the cone of Rakata almost entirely 
disappeared, leaving a vertical difi which laid bare the inner 
structure of that volcano. Instead of the volcanic island which 
had previously existed, and rose from 300 to 1400 ft. above tlie 
sea, there was now left a submarine cavity, the bottom of which 
w'as here and there more than 1000 ft. below the sea-level, 
i’his prodigious evisceration was the result of successive violent 
explosions of the superheated vapour absorbed in the molten 
magma within the cnist of the earth. The vigour and repetition 
of these explosions, it has been suggested, may have been caused 
by sudden inrushes of the water of the ocean as the throat of 
the volcano was cleared and the crater ring w^as lowered and 
niptured. The access of large bodies of cold water to the top 
of the column of molten lava would probably give rise at once 
to some minor explosions, and then to a chilling of the surface^ 
of the lava and a consequent temporary diminutiem or even 
cessation of the volcanic eructations. But until the pent-up 
water-vapour in the lava below had found relief it would only 
gather strength until it was able to burst through the chilled 
crust and overlying water, and to hurl a vast mass of cooled 
lava, pumice and dust into the air. 

The amount of material discharged during the two days of 
paroxysmal energy was enormous, though there are no satis- 
factory data for even approximately estimating it. A large 
cavity was formed where the island had previously stood, and 
the sea-bottom around this crater was covered with a wdde and 
thick sheet of fragmentary materials. Some of the surrounding 
islands received such a thick accumulation of ejected stones and 
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dust as to buiy their forests and greatly to increase the area of 
the land. So much was the sea filled up that a number of new 
islands rose above its level. But a vast body of the fine dust 
was carried far and wide by aerial currents, while the floating 
pumice was transported for many hundreds of miles on the sur- 
face of the ocean. At Batavia, roo m. from the centre of erup- 
tion, the sky was dwkened by liie quantity of ashes borne across 
it, and lamps had to be used in the houses at midday. The 
darkness even reached as far as Bandong, a distance of newly 
150 miles. It was computed that the columri of stones, dust 
and ashes projected from the volcano shot up into the wr for a 
height of 17 m. or more. The finer panicles coming into the 
higher layers of the atmosphere were diffused over a large part 
of the surface of the earth, and .showed their presence by the 
brilliant sunset glows to which they gave rise. Within the 
tropics they were at first borne along by air-currents at 
an estimated rate of about 73 m. an hour from east to 
west, until within a period of six weeks they were diffused over 
nearly the whole space between the latitudes 30'' N. and 45 S. 
Eventually they spread northwards and southwards ^d were 
carried over North and South America, Europe, Asia, South 
Africa and Australasia. In the Old World they spread from the 

north of Scandinavia to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Another remarkable result of this eruption ww the world-wide 
di.sturban<« of the atmosphere. The culminating paroxysm on 
the morning of the 27th of August gave rise to an atmospheric 
wave or oficillation, which, travelling outwards from the vol- 
cano as a centre, became a great circle at from its point 
of origin, whence it continued travelling onwards and contracting 
till it reached a node at the antipodes to Krakatoa. It was then 
reflected or reproduced, travelling backwards ^ain to tl\c 
volcano, whence it once more returned in its original direction. 
“ Jn this manner its repetition was olwervcd not fewer than 
seven times at many of the stations, four passages having been 
those of the wave travelling from Krakatoa, and three thc>sc 
of the wave travelling from its antipodes, subsequently to which 
its traces were lost (Sir R. Strachey). 

The actual sounds of the volcanic explosions were heard over a 
vast area, especially towards the west. Thus they were noticred 
at Rodriguez, nearly 3000 English miles away, at Bangkok 
(1413 m.), in the Philippine Islands (about 1450 m,), in Ceylon 
(2058 m.), and in West and South Australia (from 1300 to 
2250 m.). On no other occasion have sound-waves ever been 
perceived at anything like the extreme distances to which the 
detonations of Krakatoa reached. 

Not less manifest and far more serious were the effects of the 
successive explosions of the volcano upon the waters of th(* 
ocean. A succession of waves was generated which appear to 
have been of two kinds, long waves with periods of more than an 
hour, and shorter but higher waves, with irregular and much 
briefer intervals. The greatest disturbance, probably resulting 
from a combination of both kinds of waves, reached a height of 
about 50 ft. The destruction caused by the rush of such a body 
of sea-water along the coasts and low islands was enormous. 
All vessels lying in harbour or near the shore were stranded, 
the towns, villages and settlements close to the sea were cither 
at once, or by suc.c.cssive inundations, entirely destroyed, and 
more than 36,000 human beings perished. The sea-weaves 
travelled to vast distances from the centre of propagation. The 
long wave reached Cape Horn geographical miles) and 
possibly the English Channel (11,040 m.). The shorter waves 
reached Ceylon and perhaps Mauritius (2900 m,). 

See R. D. M. Verbeek, Krakatau (Batavia, 188O); The Eruotion 
of Krakatoa and Subsequent Phenomena," Report 0/ the Krakatoa 
Committee of the Royal Society (I/^ndon, 18RR). 

KRAKBM9 in Norwegian folk-lore, a sea-monster, believed to 
haunt the coasts of Norway. It was de.scribed in 1752 by the 
Norwegian bishop Pontoppidan as having a back about a mile 
and a half round and a body which showed above the sea like 
an island, and its arms were long enough to enclose the largest 
ship. The further assertion that the kraken darkened the water 


around it by an excretion suggests that the m3rth was based on 
the appearance of some gigantic cuttle-fish. 

See J. Gibson, Monsters of the Sea (1887) ; A. S. Packard, " Colossal 
Cuttle-fishes," American Naturalist (Salem, 1873), vol. vii ; A. E. 
Venill, " The Colossal Cephalopods of the Westtvm Atlantic, 111 
American Naturalist (Salem, 1875), vol. ix. ; and " Gigantic Squids, 
ill Trans, of Connecticut Academy (1879), vol. v. 


KRALYEVO (sometimes written Kraljevo or Kralievo), a 
city of Servia, and capital of a department bearing the same 
name. Kralyevo is built Ixjside tlie river Ibar, 4 m. W. of its con- 
fluence with the Servian Morava; and in the midst of an upland 
valley, between the Kotlenik Mountains, on the north, and th<^ 
Stolovi Mountains, on the south. lormcrly known as Kitano- 
vats, Kralyevo received its present name, signifying “ the King s 
Town,- ’ from King Milan (1868- 1889), who also made it a bishop- 
ric, instead of Chachak, 22 m. W. by N. Kralyevo is a garrison 
town, with a prefecture, court of first instance, and an agricultural 
school. But by far its most interesting feature is the Coronation 
church belonging to Jicha monastery. Here six or seven kings 
are said to have been crowned. The church is llyzantine in 
style, and has been partially restored; but the main tower dates 
from the year 1210, when it W'as founded by St Sava, the patron 
saint of Sert'ia. Pop. (1900), about 3600. 

The famous monasttTy of Studenitsa, 24 in. S. by W . of Kral- 
yevo, stands high up among the south-western mountains, 
overlooking the Studenitsa, a tributary of the Ibar. It consists 
of a group of old-fashioned timber and plaster buildings, a tall 
belfry, and a diminutive church of white marble, founded in 
1J90 by King Stephen Ncmanya, who himself turned monk and 
was canonized as St Simeon. The carvings round the north, 
south and west doors have been partially defaced by the 1 urks. 
The inner walls are dc'corated with Byzantine frescoes, among 
which only a painting of the Last Supper, and the portraits of 
five saints, remain unrestored. The dome and narthex are 
modem additions, Besides the silver shrine of St Simeon, many 
gold and silver ornaments, chun'h vessels and old nuiniiscripts, 
there arc a set of vestments end a relicjuary, believed by the 


monks to have l>een the property ol St Sava. 

KRANTZ (or Crantz), ALBERT (c. 1450-1517), German his- 
torian, was a native of Hamburg, lie studied Iuav, theology and 
history at Rostock and Cologne, and after tra\'elling through 
western and southern Europe was appointed professor, first of 
philosiJphy and subsefjucntly of Iht'ology, in the university ol 
RosttH:k, of which he was rector in 1482, Jn 1493 h(^ ret 111 lied 
to Hamburg as theologit al lecturer, canon and picbendary in 
the cathedral. By tlic senate of Hamburg h(‘ was employed on 
more than one diphimalic mission abroad, and in 1500 he was 
chosen by the king of Denmark and the duke of Holstein as 
arbiter in their dispute regarding the province of Dithniarschcn. 
As dean of the cathedral chapter, to which officer he was appointed 
in 1508, Krantz applied himself with zeal to tlie reform of eccle- 
siastical abuses, but, thougli opposed to various corruptions 
connected with church disciplin(', he had little sympathy witli 
the drastic me.asurcs of Wydifle or Huss. With Luther’s pro- 
test against the abuse of Indulgences he was in general sympathy, 
but with the nrformer’s later altitude lie could not agree. W hen, 
on his death-lxrci, he heard of the ninety-five theses, he is said, on 
good authority, to have exclaimed ; * Brother, Brother, go into 
thy cell and say, God have mercy upon me 1 ” Krantz died 
on the 7th of Deccmlier 1517. 

Krantz was the author of a number of historical works which for 
the pericKl when they were written arc characterized by exceptional 
impartisJity and research. 'Phe principal of these* arc CUn^ica 
reenorum aquilonarium Daniacy Sueciaey et Norvagtae (Strassburg, 
1S46V Vandaliay sive Historia de Vandalorum veva ortgtney &c. 
(Cologne, 1518); Saxonia {1^20) \ and Metropolis, sive Ntstorj a de 
ecclesiis sub Carolo Magna in Saxonia (Basel, 1518). See life by 


KRASNOVODSK, a seaport of Ru.ssian Transraspia, on the 
N. shore of Balkhan or Krasnovodsk Bay, on the S. side of the 
C^aspian Sea, opposite to Baku, and at 69 ft. below sea-level. 
Pop. (1897), 6359. It is defended by a fort. Here liegms the 
Transcaspian railway to Merv and Bokhara. There is a fishing 
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industry y and salt and sulphur are obtained. Krasnovodsk, 
which is the capital of the 'I'ranscaspian province, was founded 
in 1869. 

KRASNOYARSK, a town of Eastern Siberia, capital of the 
government of Yeniseisk, on the left bank of the Yenisei River, 
at its confluence with the Kacha., and on the highway from Mos- 
cow to Irkutsk, 670 m. by rail N.W. from the latter. Pop. (1900), 
33,337. It has a municipal museum and a railway technical 
school. It was founded by Cossacks in 1628, and during the 
early years of its existence it was more than once besieged by the 
Tatars and the Kirghiz. Its commercial iinportaiKe depends 
entirely upon the gold-washings of the Yeniseisk district* 
Brick-mjiking, soap-boiling, tanning and iron-founding are 
carried on. The climate is very cold, but dry. The Yenisei 
Ri\^er is frozen here for 160 days in the year. 

KRASZEWSKr, JOSEPH IGNATIUS (1812-1887), Poli.sh 
novelist and miscellaneous writer, was born at Warsaw on the 
28lh of July 1812, of an aristocratic family. He showed a 
precocious talent for authorship, beginning his literary career 
with a volume of sketches from society as early as 1829, and for 
more than half a century scarcely ever intermitting his literary 
production, except during a period of imprisonment upon a 
charge of complicity in the insurrection of 1831. He narrowly 
escaped being sent to Siberia, but, rescued by the intercession 
of powerful fritmds, he settled upon his landed property near 
Grodn(', and devoted himself to literature with such industry 
that a mere selection from his fiction alone, reprinted at Lemberg j 
from 1871 to 1875, occupies 102 volumes. He was thus the most 
conspicuous literary figure of his day in Poland. His extreme 
fertility was suggestive of haste and carelessness, but he declared 
that the (’ontrivance of his plot gave him three times as much 
trouble as the composition fif his novel. Apart from his gifts 
as a story-teller, he did not possess extraordinary mental powers; 
the “ profound thoughts ” culled from his writings by his admir- 
ing biographer Bohdanowicz are for the most part mere truisms. 
His copious invention is nevertheless combined with real truth 
to nature, especially evinced in the beautiful little story of 
fermola the Potter (1857), from which George Eliot appears to 
have derived the idea of Silas Marnetf though she can only have 
known it at second hand. Compared with the exquisite art of 
Silas Marrter, Jermola appears rude and unskilful, but it is not 
on this account the less touching in its fidelity to the tenderest 
elements of human nature. Kraszewski’s literary activity falls 
into two well-marked epoi’hs, the earlier when, residing upon his 
estate, he produced romanc’es like Jermola^ Ulana (1843), 
Kordecki (1852), devoid of any special tendeniy, and that after 
1863, when tlie suspicions of the Russian government compelled 
him to settle in Dresden. To this period belong several political 
novels published under tlu; pseudonym of Boleslawita, historical 
fictions such as Couviess Cosel, and the “ culture romances 
Morituri (1874 1875) and Resurrecturi (1876), by which he is 
perhaps best known out of his own country. In 1884 he was 
accused of plotting against the German government and 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment in a fortress, but was 
released in t886, and withdrew to Geneva, where he died on the 
19th of Mar(!h 1887. His remains were brought to Poland and 
interred at Cracow. Kraszewski was also a poet and dramatist; 
his most celebrated poem is his epic Anafielas (3 vols., 1840-1843) 
on the history of Lithuania. He was indefatigable as literary 
critic, editor and translator, wrote several historical works, and 
was conspicuous as a restorer of the study of national archaeo- 
logy in Poland. Among his most valuable works were Litwa 
(Warsaw, 2 vols., 1847-1850), a collection of Lithuanian anti- 
quities; and an aesthetic history of Poland (Posen, 3 vols., 
1873-187 q). (k. G.) 

KRAUSE, KARL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1781-1832), 
German philosopher, was born at Eisenberg on the 4th of May 
1781, and died at Munich on the 27th of September 1832. 
Educated at first at Eisenberg, he proceeded to Jena, where he 
studied philosophy under Hegel and Fichte and became privat- 
dozerti in 1802. Tn the same year, with characteristic impru- 
dence, he married a wife without dowry. Two years after, 


lack of pupils compelled him to move to Rudolstadt and later to 
Dresden, where he gave lessons in music. In 1805 his ideal of a 
universal world-society led him to join the Freemasons, whose 
principles seemed to tend in the direction he desired. He 
published two books on Freemasonry, Die drei dltesten Kunsi- 
urkundm der FreimaurerbrUderschaft and Hohere V ergeistigung 
der echt iiberlieferten Grundsymbole der Freimaurerei^ but his 
opinions drew upon him the opposition of the Masons. He 
lived for a time in Berlin and became a privaldozent, buj was 
unable to obtain a professorship. He therefore proceeded to 
Gottingen and afterwards to Munich, where he died of apoplexy 
at the very moment when the influence of Franz von Baader 
had at last obtained a position for him. 

One of the so-called “ Philosophers of Identity,’' Krause en- 
deavoured to reconcile the ideas of a God known by Faith or 
Conscience and the world as known to sense. God, intuitively 
known by Conscience, is not a personality (which implies limita- 
tions), l)ut an all-inclusive essence {Wesen)^ which contains the 
Universe within itself. This system he called Paneniheism^ a com- 
bination of Theism and Pantheism. His theory of the world and 
of humanity is universal and idealistic. The world itself and man- 
kind, its highest component, constitute an organism (Cliedbau), 
and the universe is therefore a divine organism ( W esengliedbau). 
The process of development is the formation of higher unities, 
and the last stage is the identification of the world with God. 
The form which this development takes, according to Krause, 
is Right or the Perfect Law. Right is not the sum of the condi- 
tions of external liberty but of absolute liberty, and embraces all 
the existence of nature, reason and humanity. It is the mode, or 
rationale, of all progress from the lower to the highest unity or 
identification. By its operation the reality of nature and reason 
rises into the reality of humanity. God is the reality which 
transcends and includes both nature and humanity. Right is, 
therefore, at once the dynamic and the safeguard of progress. 
Ideal society results from the widening of the organic operation 
of this principle from the individual man to small groups of men, 
and finally to mankind as a whole. The differences disappear 
as the inherent identity of structure predominates in an ever- 
increasing degree, and in the final unity Man is merged in 
God. 

The comparatively small area of Krause’s influence was due 
partly to the overshadowing brilliance of Hegel, and partly to 
two intrinsic defects. The spirit of his thought is mystical and 
by no means easy to follow, and this difficulty is accentuated, 
even to German readers, by the use of artificial terminology. 
He makes use of germanized foreign terms which are unintelli- 
gible to the ordinary man. His principal works are (beside those 
quoted above): Entivurf des Systems der Philosophie (1804); 
System der Sittenlehre (1810); Das Urbild der Menschheit {i%ii)\ 
and Vorlesungen uher das System der Philosophie (1828). He left 
behind him at his death a mass of unpublished notes, part of 
which has been collected and published by his disciples, 
H. Ahrens (1808-1874), Leonhardi, Tiberghien and others. 

See ?I. S. Liudemann, Uehersichtliche Darstellung des Lebens . . . 
Krauses (1839); P. flohlfeld, Die Krausesche Philosophie (1879); 
A. l^ocksch, Krause f ein Lebensbild nach seinen Brief en (1880); 
R. Eucken, Zur Krinnerung an Krause (1881); B, Martin, Krauses 
Lehen und Bedeutung (1881), and Histories of Philosophy by Zeller, 
Windclbancl and liOffding. 

KRA WANG, a residency of the island of Java, Dutch East 
Indies, bounded E. and S, by Charibon and the Preanger, W. by 
Batavia, and N. by the Java Sea, and comprising a few insig- 
nificant islands. The natives are Sundanese, but contain a 
large admixture of Middle Javanese and Bantamers in the north, 
where they established colonies in the 17th century. Like the 
residency of BaUivia, the northern half of Krawang is flat and 
occasionally marshy, while the southern half is mountainous 
and volcanic. Warm and cold mineral, salt and sulphur springs 
occur in the hills. Salt is extracted by the government, though 
in smaller quantities now than formerly. The principal products 
are rice, coffee, sugar, vanilla, indigo and nutmeg. Fishing is 
practised along the coast and forest culture in the hills, while the 
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industries also include the manufacture of coarse linen, sacks 
imd leather tanning. Gold and silver were formerly thought to 
be hidden in the Parang mountain in the Gandasoli district 
south-west of Purwakarta, and mining was begun by the Dutch 
East India Company in 1722. The largest part of the residency 
consists of private lands, and only the Purwakarta and Krawang 
divisions forming the middle and north-west sections come 
directly under government control The remainder of the 
residency is divided between the Pamanukan-Chiasem lands 
occupying the whole eastern half of the residency and the 
Tegalwaru lands in the south-western corner. The former is 
owned by a company and forms the largest estate in Java. 
The Tegalwaru is chiefly owned by Chinese proprietors. 
Purwakarta is the capital of the residency. Subang and 
Pamanukan both lie at the junction of several roads near the 
borders of Cheribon and are the chief centres of activity in the 
east of the residency. 

KRAY VON KRAJOVA, PAUL, Freiherr (1735-1804), 
Austrian soldier. Entering the Austrian army at the age of 
nineteen, he arrived somewhat rapidly at the grade of major, 
but it was many years before he had any opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself. In 1784 he suppressed a rising in Transyl- 
vania, and in the Turkish wars he took an active part at Porezeny 
and the Vulcan Pass. Made major-general in 1790, three years 
later he commanded the advanced guard of the Allies operating 
in France. He distinguished himself at Famars, Charleroi, 
Fleurus, Weissenberg, and indeed at almost every encounter with 
the troops of the French Republic. In the celebrated campaign 
of 1796 on the Rhine and Danube he did conspicuous service as 
a corps commander. At Wetzlar he defeated Kl^ber, and at 
Amberg and Wiirzburg he was largely responsible for the victory 
of the archduke Charles. In the "following year he was less 
successful, being twice defeated on the Lahn and the Main. 
Kray commanded in Italy in 1799, and reconquered from the 
French the plain of Lombardy. For his victories of Verona, 
Mantua, Legnago and Magnano he was promoted Feldzeugmeister, 
and he ended the campaign by further victories at Novi and 
Fossano. Next year he commanded on the Rhine against 
Moreiiu. (For the events of this memorable campaign sec 
French Revolutionary Wars.) As a consequence of the 
defeats he underwent at Biberach, Messkirch, &c., Kray was 
driven into Ulm, but by a skilful march round Moreau’s flank 
succeeded in escaping to Bohemia. He was relieved of his 
command by the Austrian government, and passed his remaining 
ears in retirement. He died in 1804. Kray was one of the 
est representatives of the old Austrian army. Tied to an 
obsolete system and unable from habit to realize the changed 
conditions of warfare, he failed, but his enemies held him in the 
highest respect as a brave, skilful and chivalrous opponent. It 
was he who at Altenkirchen cared for the dying Marceau, and 
the white uniforms of Kray and his staff mingled wnth the blue 
of the French in the funeral procession of the young general of 
the Republic. 

KREMENCHUO, a town of south-we.st Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Poltava, on the left bank of the Dnieper (which periodi- 
cally overflows its banks), 73 m. S.W. of the city of Poltava, on 
the Kharkov-Nikolayev railway. Pop. (1887), 31,000; (1897, 
mth Kryukov suburb), 58,648. The most notable public 
buildings are the cathedral (built in 1808), the arsenal and 
the town hall. The town is supposed to have been founded in 
1571. From its situation at the southern terminus of the 
navigable course of the Dnieper, and on the highway from 
Moscow to Odessa, it early acquired great commercial importance, 
and by 1655 it was a wealthy town. From 1765 to 1789 it was 
the capital of “ New Russia.” It has a suburb, Kryukov, on the 
right bank of the Dnieper, united with the town by a railway 
bridge. Nearly all commercial transactions in salt with White 
Russia are effected at Kremenchug. The town is also the centre 
of the tallow trade with Warsaw; considerable quantities of 
timber are floated down to this place. Nearly all the trade in 
the brandy manufactured in the government of Kharkov, and 
destined for the governments of Ekaterinoslav and Taurida, 1 


is concentrated here, as also is the trade in linseed between the 
districts situated on the left affluents of the Dnieper and the 
southern ports. Other articles of commerce are rye, rye-flour, 
wheat, oats and buckwheat, which are sent partly wp the Dnieper 
to Pinsk, partly by land to Odessa and Berislav, but principfidly 
to Ekaterinoslav, on light boats floated down during the spring 
floods. The Dnieper is crossed at Kremenchug by a tubular 
bridge 1081 yds. long; there is also a bridge of boats. The 
manufactures consist of carriages, agricultural machinery, 
tobacco, steam flour-mills, steam saw-mills and forges. 

KREMENETS (Polish, Krzemieniee), a town ot south-west 
Russia, in the government of Volhynia, 130 m. W. of Zliitomir. 
and 25 m. E. of Brody railway station (Austrian Galic ia). Pop. 

I (1900), 16,534. It is situated in a gorge of the Kremencts Hills, 
The Jews, who are numerous, ('arry on a brisk trade in tobacco 
and grain exported to Galicia and Odessa. The picturesque 
ruins of an old castle on a crag close by the town are usuall\’ 
known as the castle of Queen Bona, /.^. Bona Sftu'za (wife of 
Sigismund I. of Poland); it was built, however, in the 8tli or 9th 
century. The Mongols vainly besieged it in 1241 and 1255. 
From that time Kremenets was under the dominion alternately 
of Lithuania and Poland, till 1648, when it was taken by the 
Zaporogian Cossacks. From 1805 to 1832 its Polish lyceum was 
the centre of superior instruction for the western provinces 
of Little Russia ; but after the Polish insurrection of 1831 the 
lyceum was transferred to Kiev, and is now the universily of 
that towm. 

KREMS, a town of Austria, in lower Austria, 40 m. W.N.V\’. 
of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900), 12,657. It is situated at the 
confluence of the Krems with the Danube. 'Hie manufactures 
comprise steel goods, mustard and vinegar, and a special kind of 
white lead (Ktemser Weiss) is prepared from deposits in the 
neighbourhood. 'I'he trade is mainly Jii those prodiuds and in 
wine and saffron. I'hc Diinube harbour of Krems is at the; 
adjoining town of Stein (pop., 4291)). 

KREMSIER (('zech, a town of Austria, in Moravia, 

37 m. E. by N. of Briinn by rail. Pop. (1900), 13,991, mostly 
Czech. It is situated on the March, in the fertile region of the 
Hanna, and not far from the confluence of these two river.s. It 
is the summer residence of ihii bishop of Olrniitz, whose palace, 
surrounded by a fine park and gardens, and containing a picture 
gallery, library and various collections, forms the chid object 
of interest. Us industries include the manufacture of inachi- 
ncr>* and iron-founding, brewing and corn-milling, and there is a 
considerable trade in com, cattle, fruit and manulactures. In 
1 1 31 Kremsier was the seat of a bishopric. It suffered con- 
siderably during the Hussite war; and in 1643 it was taken and 
burned by the Swedes. After the rising of 1848 tlie Austrian 
parliament met in the palace at Kremsier from November 184S 
till March 1849. In August 1885 a meeting look place here 
between the Austrian and the Ku.ssian emperors. 

KREUTZER, KONRADIN (1780-1849), German musical 
composer, was bom on the 22nd of Novemlier 1780 in Messkirch 
in Baden, and died on the 14th of December 1849 in Riga. H(‘ 
owes his fame almost exclusively to one opera, Das JSl arhilager 
von Granada (1834), whicli kept the stage for half a exmtury in 
spite of the changes in musical taste. It was written in the style 
of Weber, and is remarkable especially for its flow of genuine 
melody and depth of feeling. The .same qualities are found in 
Kreutzer’s part-songs for men’s voices, which at one time were 
extremely popular in Germany, and are still listened to with 
plea.sure. Amongst these ^^Dcr I’ag des Hcrm ” (“ The Lord’s 
Day ”) may be named as the most excellent. Kreiitzer was a 
prolific compo.ser, and wrote a number of operas for the theatre 
at Vienna, which have disappeared from the stage and arc not 
likely to be revived. He was from 1812 to t8i6 Kapellmeister 
to the king of Wiirttemberg, and in 1840 became conductor of 
the opera at Cologne. His daughter, Cecilia Kreutzer, was a 
.singer of some renown. 

KREUTZER, RUDOLPH (1766-1831), French violinist, of 
German extraction, was born at Versaillea, his father being a 
musician in the royal chapel. Rudolph gradually became 
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famous as a violinist^ pl^^yiog with great success at various 
continental capitals. It was to him that in 1803 Beethoven 
dedicated hLs famous violin sonata {op. 47) known as the 
‘‘Kreutzer/' Apart, however, from his fame as a violinist, 
Kreutzer was also a prolific composer; he wrote twenty-nine 
operas, many of whidi were successfully produced, besides 
nineteen violin concertos and chamber music. He died at 
Geneva in 1831. 

KREUZBUBG, a town of Ciermany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, on tlie Slober, 24 m. ol Oppeln. Pop. (1905), 

10,919. It has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic chur^, a 
gymnasium and a teacher’s seminary. Here are flour-mills, 
distilleries, iron- works, breweries, iind manufactories of sugar and 
of machinery. Kreuzburg, which became a town in 1252, was 
the birthplace of the novelist Gustav Freytag. 

KREUZNACH (Creuznach), a town and watering-place of 
Germany, in the Prussian Rhine province, situated on the Nahe, 
a tributary of the Rhine, 9 m by rail S. of Bingerbriitdc. Pop. 
(1900), 21,321, It consists of the old town on the right bank of 
the river, the new town on the left, and the Bade Inscl (bath 
island), connected by a fine stone bridge. The town has two 
Evangelical and tliree Roman Catholic churches, a gymnasium, 
a commercial school, and a hospital. There is a collection of 
Roman and medieval antiquities, among which is preserved a 
fine Roman mosaic disc'overed in 1893. Ihe Bade Insel 
is the Kiirhaus (1872) and also the chief s|iring, the Elisabeth- 
quelle, impregnated with iodine and bromine, and prescribed 
for scrofulous, broncliial and rheumatic disorders. The chief 
industries are marble-polishing and the manufacture of leather, 
glass and tobacco. Vines are cultivated on the neighbouring 
hills, and there is a trade in wine and corn. 

The earliest mention of the springs of Kreuznach occurs in 
1478, but it was only in the early part of the 19th century that 
Dr Prieger, to whom there is a statue in the town, brought them 
into prominence. Now the annual number of visitors amounts 
to several thousands. Kreuznach was evidently a Roman town, 
as the ruins of a Roman fortification, the Heidenmauer, and 
various antiquities have been found in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. In the 9th century it was known as Cruciniacum, and it 
liad a palace of the Carolingian kings. In 1065 the emperor 
Henry IV. presented it to the bishopric of Spires; in the 13th 
century it obtained civic privileges and passed to the counts of 
Sponheini; in 1416 it became part of the Palatinate. The town 
was ceded to Prussia in 1814. In 1689 the French reduced the 
strong castle of Kauzenberg to the ruin which now' stands on a 
hill above Kreuznach. 

See Schnregans, Historiscfhtopofr^^phisckfi Beschreihung Kretts- 
nachs und seiner Umgebnnp (7th cd., 100^); Kngelmjmn, Kreuznach 
unU seine Heilqnellen (8th ed., 1890); and Stabel, Das Solbad 
Kreusnach far Jirzte dargcstcllt (Kreuznach, 1887). 

KRIEGSPIEL (Kriegsspiel), the original German name, 
still used to some extent in England, for the War Game 

KRIEMHILD (GrIiiiiild), the heroine of the Nibelungenlied 
and wife of the hero Siegfried. The name (from O. H. Ger. gnwa, 
a mask or helm, and htlija or hiltay war) means “ the masked 
warrior woman,” und has been taken to prove her to have been 
originally a mytliical, daemonic figure, an impersonation of the 
powers of darkness and of death. In the north, indeed, the name 
Grimhildr continued to have a purely mythical character and 
to applied only to daemonic beings; but in Germany, the 
original home of the Nibelungen myth, it certainly lost all trace 
of ibis Significance, and in the Nibeluftgeftlied Kriemhild is no 
mcire than a beautiful princess, the daughter of Kling Dancrat 
and Queen Uotc, and sister of the Burgundian kings Gunther, 
Giselher and Gemot, the masters of the Nibelungen hoard. As 
she appears in the Nibelungen legend, however, Kriemhild 
would seem to have an historical origin, as the wife of Attila, 
king of the Huns, as well as sister of the Nibelung kings. Accord- 
ing Jordanes (c. 49), who takes his information from the con- 
temparajy and tiwtworthy account of Priscus, Attila died of 
a violent heumntAge at night, as he lay beside a girl named 
Ildico (i.f. 0 . H* Ger.. Hildiko). The story^got abroad that he 


had perished by the hand of a woman in revenge for her relations 
s^in by him; accc»’ding to some (^.g. Saxo Poeta and the Qued- 
linburg chronide) it was her father whom she revenged; but 
when the trcaclierous overthrow of the Burgundians by Attila 
had become a theme for epic poets, she figured as a Burgundian 
princess, and her act as done in revenge for her brothers. Now 
the name Hildiko is the diminutive of Hilda or Hild, which again 
— in accordance with a custom common enough — ^may ^ve 
been used as an abbreviation of Grlmliild (cf. Hildr for Bryn- 
hildr). It has been suggested (Symons, Heldensage, p. 55) that 
when the legend of the verthrow of the Burgundians, which 
took place in 437, became attached to that of the deaths Attila 
(453)> Hild, the supposed sister of the Burgundian kings, was 
identified with the daemonic Grimhild, the sister of the mythical 
Nibelung brothers, and thus helped the process by which the 
Nibelun;.( myth became fused with the historical story of the 
fall of the Burgundian kingdom. The older story, according to 
which Grimhild slays her husband Attila in revenge for her 
brothers, is preserved in the Norse tradition, though Grimhild's 
part is played by Gudrun, a change probably due to the fact, 
mentioned above, that the name Grimliflld still retained in the 
north its sinister significance. The name of Grimhild is trans- 
ferred to Gudrun’s mother, the “ wise wife,” a semi-daemonic 
figure, who brews the potion that makes Sigurd forget his love 
for Brunhild and his plighted troth. In the Nibelungenlied , 
however, the primitive supremacy of the blood-tie has given 
place to the more modern idea of the supremacy of the passion of 
love, and Kriemhild marries Attila (Etzel) in order to compass 
the death of her brothers, in revenge for liie murder of Siegfried. 
Theodor Abeling, who is disposed to reject or minimize the 
mythical origins, further suggests a confusion of the story of 
Attila’s wife Ildico with that of the murder of Sigimund the 
Burgundian by the sons of Clirothildis, wife of Clovis. (See 
NlBELONCENLIEi>. ) 

See B. 55 ymons, Crcrmmische Heldensage (Strassburg, 1905); F. 
Zamkc, Das NibelungmlitHi, p. ii. (Leipzig, 1875); T. Afieling, 
Einleitung in das Nibelungenlied (Freiburg iin Breisgau, 1909). 

(W. A. P.) 

KRILOFF (or Kruxlov), IVAN ANDREEVICH (1768-1844), 
the great national fabulist of Russia, was born on the I4lh of 
Februarj^ 1768 at Moscow, but his early years were spent at Oren- 
burg and Tver. His father, a distinguished military officer, died 
in I77'9; and young Krilolf was left with no richer patrimony than 
a chest of old books, to be brought up by the exertions of a heroic 
mother. In the course of a few years his mother removed to 
St Petersburg, in the hope of securing a government pension; and 
there Kribff obtained a post in the civil service, but he gave it 
up immediately after his mother's death in 1788. Already in 
1783 he had sold to a bookseller a comedy of his own composition, 
and by this means had procured for himself the works of Moli^re, 
Racine, Boileau; and now, probably under the influence of Uiese 
writers, he produced Philomela auid Cleopatra^ which gave him 
access to the dramatic circle of Knyazhin. Several attempts 
he made to start a literary magazine met with little success; 
but, together with his plays, they served to make the author 
known in society. For about four years (1797-1801) Kriloff 
lived at the oountry seats of Prince Sergius Galitzin, and when 
the prin(« was appointed military governor of Livonia he accom- 
panied him as official secretary. Of the years which follow his 
resignation of this post little is known, the common opinion 
being tliat he wandered from town to town under the influence 
of a pa.s.sion for card-playing. Before long he found his place 
as a fabulist, the first collection of his FMes, 23 in number, 
appearing in 1809. From 18x2 to 1841 he held a colonial 
appointment in the Imperial Public Ubiary — ^first as assistant, 
and then as head of the Russian books department. He died 
on the 21st of November 1844. His statue in the Summer 
Garden is one of the finest monuments in St Petersburg. 

Honours were showered upon Kriloff while he yet lived ; the 
Academy of Sciences admitted him a member in x8zi, and be- 
stowed upon him its gold medal ; in 1838 a grepX festival held 
under imperial sanction to celebrate the jubilee of his first 
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appearance as an author; and the emperor assigned him a hand- 
some pension. Before his death about 77,000 copies of his Fables 
had found sale in Russia; and his wisdom and humour had 
become the common p)osse$sion of the many. He was at once 
poet and sage. His fables for the most part struck root in some 
actual event, and they told at once by their grip and by their 
beauty. 'I'hough he began as a translator and imitator he soon 
show^ himself a master of invention, who found abundant 
material in the life of his native land. To the Russian ear his 
verse is of matchless quality; while word and phra.se are direct, 
simple and eminently idiomatic, colour and cadence vary with 
the theme. 

A collected edition of ICriloff's works amicared at St Petersburg, 
1844. Of the numerous editions of his fables, which have been 
often translated, may be mentioned that illustrated by Trutovski, 
1872. The author’s life has been written in Russian by Pletncii, 
by Lebanoff and by Grot, Liter, zhizn Kruilova. *' Materials *’ for 
ms life are published in vol. vi. of the Shornik Staid of the literary 
department of the Academy of Sciences. W. R. S. Ralston prefixed 
an excelieut sketch to his English prose version of the Fables (x808 ; 
2nd ed., 1871). Another translation, by ' 1 '. H. Harrison, appeared 
in 1883. 

KRISHNA (the Dark One), an incarnation of Vishnu, or | 
rather the form in which Vislinu himself is the most popular 1 
object of worship throughout northern India. In origin, 
Krishna, like Rama, was undoubtedly a deified hero of the 
Kshatriya caste. In the older framework of the Makdhhdrata he 
appears as a great chieftain and ally of the Pandava brothers; j 
and it is only in the interpolated episode of the Bhagavad-giia ! 
that he is identified w'ith Vishnu and becomes the revealer of the | 
doctrine of bhakti or religious devotion. Of still later date are 
the popular developments of the modern cult of Krishna 
associ.ited with Radha, as found in the Vishnu Purana, Here 
he is represented as the son of a king saved from a slaughter of 
the innocents, brought up by a cow herd, sporting with the milk- 
maids, and performing miracnilous feats in his childhood. The 
scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Muttra, on the right bank 
of the Jumna, where the whole country to the pre.serit day is 
holy ground. Another place associated with incidents of his 
later life is Dwarka, the westernmost point in the peninsula of 
Kathiawar, The two most famous preachers of Krishna-worship 
and founders of sects in his honour were Vallablia and 
Chaitanyu, both born towards the close of the 15th century. 
The followers of the former are now found chiefly in Rajputana 
and Gujarat. I’hey are known as Vullabhacharyas, and their 
gosains or high priests as maharajas, to whom semi-divine 
honours are paid. The licentious practices of this sect were 
exposed in a lawsuit before the high court at Bombay in 1862. 
Chailanya w'as the Vaishnav reformer of Bengal, with his home 
at Nadiya. A third influential Krishna-prcacher of the 19th 
century was Swami Narayan, who was encountered by Bisliop 
Heber in Gujarat, where his followers at this day are numerous 
and wealthy. Among the names of Krishna are Gopal, the cow- 
herd; Gopinath, the lord of the milkmaids; and Maihuranath, 
the lord of Muttra. His legitimate con^rt was Rukmini, 
daughter of the king of Berar; but Radha is always associated 
with him in his temples. (See Hinduism.) 

KRISHNAGAR, a town of British India, headquarters of 
Nadia district in Bengal, situated on the left bank of the river 
Jalangi and connected with Ranaghat, on the Eastern l^ngal 
railway, by a light railway. Pop. (1901), 24,547* ft is the 
residence of the raja of Nadia and contains a government 
college. Coloured clay figures are manufactured, 

KaiSTIANSTAD (Christianstad), a port of Sweden, chief 
town of the district (Idtt) of Kristianstad, on a peninsula in Lake 
Sjovik, an expansion of the river Helge, 10 m. from the Baltic. 
Pop. (1900), 10,318. Its harbour, custom-house, &c., are at 
Ahus at the mouth of the river. It is among the first twelve 
manufacturing towns of Sweden as regards value of output, 
having engineering works, flour-mills, distilleries, weaving mills 
and sugar factories. Granite and wood-pulp are exported, and 
coal and grain imported. The town is the seat of the court of 
appeal for the provinces of Skane and Blekinge. It was founded 


and fortified in 1614 by Christian IV. of Denmark, who built the 
line ornate church. The town was ceded to Sweden in 1658, 
retaken by Christian V. in 1676, and again acquired by Sweden 
in 1678. 

KRIVOY ROG, a town ot south Russia, in the government of 
Kherson, on the Ingulets River, near tlie station of tlic same 
name on the Ekaterinoslav railway, 113 ra. S.W. of the city of 
Ekaterinoslav, Pop. (1900), about 10,000. It is the centre of a 
district very rich in minerals, obtained from a narrow stretch of 
crystalline schists underlying the 'I’ertiary deposits. Iron ores 
(60 to 70 % of iron), copper ores, colours, brown coal, graphite, 
slate, and lithographic stone arc obtained— nearly 2,000,000 
tons of iron ore annually. 

KROCHMAL, NAHMAN (1785 -1840), Jewish scholar, was bom 
at Brody in Galicia in 1785. He w^as unt* of the pioneers in the 
revival of Jewish learning which followed on the age of Moses 
Mendelssohn. His chief work was the Moreh Nebuche ha- 
zeman{'' Guide for the Perplexed of the Age ”), a title imitated 
I from that of the 12th-century “Guide for the Perplexed^' of 
Maimonides {q,v)* This book was not published till after the 
author’s death, when it was edited by Zunz (1851). The book 
is a philosophy of Jewish history, and has a double importance. 
On th(^ one side it was a critical examination of the Rabbinic 
i literature and much influent'ed subsequent investigators. On 
the other side, Krochmal, in the words of N. Slouschz, “ was the 
first Jewish scholar who views Judaism, not as a distinct and 
independent entity, but as a part of the whole of civilization.” 
Krochmal, under Hegelian influences, regarded tlie nationality 
of Israel as consisting in its religious genius, its spiritual gifts. 
Thus Krocfimal may be culled the originator of tlie idea of the 
mission of the Jewish people, “ cultural Zionism ” as it has more 
recently been termed. He died at Tarnopol in 1840. 

See S. Schechlor, Studies in Judaism (1890), pp. 36 seq.; N. 
Siouscliz, Jienascence of Hebrew Lilf^raiurc (1909) » PP> ^>3 seq- 

(l.A.) 

KRONBNBBRG, a town of Germany in tlie Prussian Rhine 
Province, 6 rn. S.W. from Elberfeld, with wdiich it is connected 
by railway and by an electric tramway line. Pop. ( 1905), 11,340. 
It is a scattered community, consisting of an agglomeration of 
seventy-three different hamlets. It has a Roman Catholic and 
two Protestant churches, a handsome modern town hall and 
considerable industries, consisting mainly of steel and iron 
manufactures. 

KRONSTADT, or Cronstadt, a strongly fortified seaport 
town of Russia, tlie chief naval station of the Russian fleet in 
the northern seas, and the seat of the Russian admiralty. Pop. 
(1867), 45,115; (1897), 59,539. It is situated on the island of 
Kotlin, near the head of the Gulf of Finland, ao m. W. of 
St Petersburg, of which it is the chief port, in 59 59' 30" N. and 
29' 46' E. Kronstadt, always strong, has been thoroughly 

refortified on modern prirv iples. I'he old “ three-decker ” 
forts, five in number, which formerly constituted the principal 
defences of the place, and defied the Anglo-French fleets during 
the Crimean War, are now of secondary importance. From the 
plans of Todlcben a new fort, (.onstanline, and four batteries 
were constructed (1856-1871) to defend the principal approach, 
and seven batteries to cover the shallower northern channel. 
All tliese modern fortifications are low and thickly armoured 
earthworks, powerfully armed with heavy Krupp guns in 
turrets. The town itself is surrounded with an enceinte, I'he 
island of Kotlin, or Kettle (Finn., Relusari, or Rat Island), in 
general outline forms an elongated triangle, 74 m. in length by 
about I in breadth, with its base towards St Petersburg. The 
eastern or broad end is occupied by the town of Kronstadt, and 
shoals extend for a mile and a half from the western point 4>f 
the island to the rock on which the Tolbaaken lighthouse is 
built. The island thus divides the seaward approach to 
St Petersburg into two channels; that on the northern side 
is obstructed by shoals which extend across it from Kotlin to 
LLsynos on the Finnish mainland, and is only passatik by vewele 
drawing less than 15 ft. of water; the southern cliannel, the high- 
way to the capital, is narrowed by a spit which projects from 
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opposite Oranienbaum on the Russian mainland^ and; lying 
close to Kronstadt, has been strongly guarded by batteries. 
The approach to the capital has been greatly facilitated by the 
constniction in 1875-1885 of a canal, 23 ft. deep, through the 
shallows. The town of Kronstadt Ls built on level ground, 
and is thus exposed to inundations, from one of which it 
suffered in 1824. On the south side of the town there are 
three harbours — the large western or merchant harbour, the 
western flank of which is formed by a great mole joining the 
fortifications which traverse the breadth of the island on this 
side; the middle harbour, used chiefly for fitting out and repairing 
v(\ssels; and the eastern or war harbour for vessels of the 
Russian navy. I’he Peter and Catherine canals, communi- 
cating with the merchant and middle harbours, traverse the 
town. Between them stood the old Italian palace of Prince 
Menshikov, the site of which is now occupied by the pilot school. 
Among other public buildings are the naval hospital, the British 
seaman’s hospital (established in 1867), the civic hospital, 
admiralty (founded 1785), arsenal, dockyards and foundries, 
school of marine engineering, the cathedral of St Andrew, and 
the English church. The port is ice-bound for 140 to 160 days 
in the year, from the beginning of December till April. A very 
large proportion of the inhabitants arc sailors, and large num- 
Irers of artisans are employed in the do(!kyards. Kronstadt 
was founded in 1710 by Peter the Great, who took the island 
of Kotlin from the Swedes in 1703, when the first fortifications 
were constructed. (P. A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

KROONSTAD, a town of Orange River Colony, 127 m. by 
rail N.E. of Bloemfontein and 130 m. S.W. of Johannesburg. 
Pop. (1904), 7191, of whom 3708 were whites. Kroonstad lies 
4489 ft. above the sea and is built on the banks of the Valsch 
River, a perennial tributary of the Voal. It is a busy town, 
being the centre of a rich agricultural district and of the 
diamond and coal-mining industry of the north-western parts 
of the colony. It is also a favourite residential place and 
resort of visitors from Johannesburg. It enjoys a healthy 
climate, affords opportunities for boating rare in South Africa, 
and boasts a golf-links. The principal building is the Dutch 
•Reformed church in the centre of the market square. 

On the capture of Bloemfontein by the British during the 
Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902 Kroonstad was chosen by the 
Orange Free State Boers as the capital of the state, a dignity it 
held from the 13th of March to the nth of May 1900. On the 
following day the town was occupied by Lord Roberts. The 
linking of the town in 1906 with the Natal system made the route 
via Kroonstad the shortest railway connexion between Cape 
Town and Durban. Another line goes N.W. from Kroonstad 
to Klerksdorp, passing (17 miles) the Lace diamond mine and 
(-15 miles) the coal mines at Vierfontein. 

KROPOTKIN, PETER ALEXEIVICH, Prtnck (1842- ), 

Russian geographer, author and revolutionary, was bom at 
Moscow in 1842. His father, Prince Alexei Petrovich Kropotkin, 
belonged to the old Russian nobility ; his mother, the daughter 
of a general in the Russian army, had remarkable literar>^ and 
liberal tastes. At the age of fifteen Prince Peter Kropotkin, who 
had been designed by his father for the army , entered the C.orps 
of Pages at St Petersburg (1857). Only a hundred and fifty 
boys — mostly children of the nobility belonging to the court — 
were educated in this privileged corps, which combined the 
character of a military school endowed with special rights and 
of a Court institution attached to the imperial household. Here 
he remained till 1862, reading widely on his own account, and 
giving special attention to the works of the French encyclo- 
paedists and to modern French histor>\ Before he left Moscow 
Prince Kropotkin had developed an interest in the condition of 
the Russian peasantry, and this interest increased as he grew 
older, The years 1857-1861 witnessed a rich growth in the in- 
tellectual forcesof Russia, and Kropotkin came under the influence 
of the new Liberal-revolutionary literature, which indeed largely 
expressed his own aspirations. In 1862 he was promoted from 
the Corps of Pages to the army. The members of the corps had 
the prescriptive right of choosing the regiment to which they 
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would be attached. Kropotkin had never wished for a military 
career, but, as he had not the means to enter the St Petersburg 
University, he elected to join a Siberian Cossack regiment in the 
recently annexed Amur district, where there were prospects of 
administrative work. For some time he was aide-de-camp 
to the governor of Transbaikalia at Chita, subsequently being 
appointed attach^ for Cossack affairs to the governor-general of 
East Siberia at Irkutsk. Opportunities for administrative work, 
however, were scanty, and in 1864 Kropotkin accepted charge 
of a geographical survey expedition, crossing North Manchuna 
from Transbaikalia to the Amur, and shortly afterwards was 
attached to another expedition which proceeded up the Sungari 
River into the heart of Manchuria. Both these expeditions 
yielded most valuable geographical results. The impossibility 
of obtaining any real administrative reforms in Siberia now 
induced Kropotkin to devote himself almost entirely to scientific 
exploration, in which he continued to be highly successful. In 
1867 he quitted the army and returned to St Petersburg, where 
he entered the university, becoming at the same time secretary 
to the pliysical geograpliy scu^tion of the Russian Geographical 
Society. Tn 1873 he published an important contribution to 
science, a map and paper in which he proved that the existing 
maps of Asia entirely misrepresented the physical formation of 
the country, the main structural lines being in fact from 
south-west to north-cast, not from north to south, or from east 
to west as had been previously supposed. In 1871 he explored 
the glacial deposits of Finland and Sweden for the Russian 
Geographical Society, and while engaged in this work was offered 
the secretaryship of that society. But by this time he had 
determined that it was his duty not to work at fresh discoveries 
but to aid in diffusing existing knowledge among the people at 
large, and he accordingly refused the offer, and returned to 
St Petersburg, where he joined the revolutionary party. In 1872 
he visited Switzerland, and became a member of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association at Geneva. The socialism 
of this body was not, however, advanced enough for his view\s, 
and after studying the programme of the more violent Jura 
Federation at Neuchatel and spending some time in the com- 
pany of the leading members, he definitely adopted the creed of 
anarchism {q^v*) and, on returning to Russia, took an active part 
in spreading the nihilist propaganda. In 1874 he was arrested 
and imprisoned, but escaped in 1876 and went to England, 
removing after a short stay to Switzerland, where he joined the 
Jura Federation. In 1877 he went to Paris, where he helped to 
start the socialist movement, returning to Switzerland in 1878, 
where he edited for the Jura Federation a revolutionary news- 
paper, Le Rivolii^ subsequently also publishing various revolu- 
tionary pamphlets. Shortly after the assassination of the tsar 
Alexander II. (1881) Kropotkin was expelled from Switzerland by 
the Swiss government, and after a short stay at Thonon (Savoy) 
went to London, where he remained for nearly a year, returning 
to Thonon towards the end of 1882. Shortly afterwards he was 
arrested by the French government, and, after a trial at Lyons, 
sentenced by a police-court magistrate (under a special law passed 
on the fall of the Commune) to five years' imprisonment, on the 
ground that he had belonged to the International Workingmen’s 
Association (1883). In 1886 however, as the result of repeated 
agitation on his "behalf in the French Chamber, he was released, 
and settled near London. 

Prince Kropotkin's authority as a writer on Russia is univer- 
sally acknowledged, and he has contributed largely to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Among his other works may be 
named Paroles d'un rholie (1884); La Conquete du pain (1888); 
V Anarchic: sa philosophies son ideal (1896); The State, its Part 
in History Fields, Factories and Workshops (1899); 

Memoirs of a Revolutionist Mutual Aid, a Factor of Evo- 

lution (1902); Modern Science and Anarchism (Philadelphia, 
1903); the Desiccation of Asia (1904) ; The Orography of Asia 
(1904); and Russian Literature 

KROTOSCHIN (in Polish, Krotoszyn), a town of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Posen, 32 m. S.E. of Posen. Pop. (1900), 
12,373. It has three churches, a synagogue, steam saw-mills, 
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and a steam brewery, and carries on trade in grain and seeds. 
The castle of Krotoschin is the chief place of a mediatized prin- 
cipality which was formed in 1819 out of the domains of the 
Prussian crown and was granted to the prince of Thurn and Taxis 
in compensation for the relinquishment by him of the monopoly 
of the Prussian postal system, formerly held by his family. 

KRUDENER, BARBARA JULIANA, Baroness von (1764- 
1824), Russian religious mystic and author, was born at Riga 
in Livonia on the nth of November 1764. Her father, Otto 
Hermann von Vietinghoff, who had fought as a colonel in 
Catherine II. ^s wars, was one of the two councillors for Livonia 
and a man of immense wealth ; her mother, nee Countess Anna 
Ulrica von Miinnich, was a grand-daughter of the celebrated 
field marshal. Juliana, as she was usually called, was one of a 
numerous family. Her education, according to her own account, 
consisted of lessons in French spelling, deportment and sewing; 
and at the age of eighteen (Sept. 29, 1782) she was married to 
Baron Burckhard Alexis Constantin von Krudener,a widower six- 
teen years her senior. The baron, a diplomatist of distinction, was 
cold and reserved; the baroness was frivolous, pleasure-loving, 
and possessed of an insatiable thirst for attention and flattery ; 
and the strained relations due to this inc^ompatibility of temper 
were embittered by her limitless extravagance, which constantly 
involved herself and her husband in financial difficulties. At 
first indeed all went well. On the 3Tst of January 1784 a son 
was born to them, named Paul after the grand-duke Paul (after- 
wards emperor), who acted as god-father. The same year Baron 
Kriidener became ambassador at Venice,* where he remained until 
transferred to Copenhagen in 1786. 

In 1787 the birth of a daughter (Juliette) aggravated the 
nervous disorders from which the baroness had for some time 
been suffering, and it was decided that she must go to the south 
for her health ; she accordingly left, with her infant daughter and 
her step-daughter Sophie, In 1789 she was at Paris when the 
states general met; a year later, at Montpellier, she met a young 
cavalry captain, Charles Louis de Fr 4 geville, and a passionate 
attachment sprang up between them. They returned together 
to Copenhagen, where the baroness told her husband that her 
heart could no longer be his. The baron was coldly kind; he 
refused to hear of a divorce and attempted to arrange a modus 
vivendif which was facilitated by the departure of De Fr^geville 
for the war. All was useless ; J uliana refused to remain at Copen- 
hagen, and, setting out on her travels, visited Riga, St Peters- 
burg — where her father had become a senator — Berlin, Leipzig 
and Switzerland. In 1798 her husband became ambas.sador at 
Berlin, and she joined him there, But the stiff court society of 
Prussia was irksome to her; money difficulties continued; and 
by way of climax, the murder of the tsar Paul, in whose favour 
Baron Kriidener had stood high, made the position of the ambas- 
sador extremely precarious. The baroness seized the occasion 
to leave for the baths of Teplitz, whence she wrote to her husband 
that the doctors had ordered her to winter in the south. He died 
on the 14th of June 1802, without ever having seen her again. 

Meanwhile the baroness had been revelling in the intellectual 
society of Coppet and of Paris. She was now thirty-six; her 
charms were fading, but her passion for admiration survived. 
She had tried the effect of the shawl dance, in imitation of Emma, 
Lady Hamilton; she now sought fame in literature, and in 
1803, after consulting Chateaubriand and other writers of dis- 
tinction, published her Valerie^ a sentimental romance, of which 
under a thin veil of anonymity she herself was the heroine. In 
January 1804 she returned to Livonia. 

At Riga occurred her conversion.^’ A gentleman of her 
acquaintance when about to salute her fell dying at her feet. 
The shock overset her not too well balanced mind ; she sought for 
consolation, and found it in the ministrations of her shoemaker, 
an ardent disciple of the Moravian Brethren. Though she had 
“ found peace,” however, the disorder of her nerves continued, 

* A portrait of Madame de Kriidener and her son as Venus 
disarming Cupid/* by Angelica Kauffmann, of this period, is in the 
Louvre. 

“ He died while she was there in 1792. 


and she was ordered by her doctor to the baths of Wiesbaden. At 
Konigsberg she had an interview with Queen Louise, and, more 
important still, with one Adam Muller, a rough peasant, to whom 
the Lord had revealed a prophetic mission to King Frederick 
William 111. “ Chiliasm ” was in the air. Napoleon was 

evidently Antichrist; and the “ latter days ” were about to be 
accomplished. Under the influence of the pietistic movement the 
belief wa.s widely spread, in royal courts, in (’ountry parsonages, 
in peasants’ hovels ; a man would be raised up ” from the north 
. . . from the rising of the sun ” (Isa. xli. 25); Antichrist would 
be overthrown, and Christ would come to reign a thousand years 
upon the earth. The interview determined the direction of 
the baroness’s religious development. A short visit to the 
Moravians at Herrenhut followed; then she went, via Dresden, 
to Karlsruhe, to sit at the feet of Heinrich Jung-Stilling (<7,v,), 
the high priest of occultist jiietism, whose influents w'as supreme 
at the court of Baden and infected those of Stockholm and 
St Petersburg.** By him she was instructed in the chiliastic faith 
and in the mysteries of the supernatural world. I'hen, hearing 
that a certain pastor in the Vosges, Jean Fr^d6ric Fontaines, was 
prophesying and working miracles, she determined to go to 
him. On the 5th of June 1801, accordingly, she arrived at the 
Protestant parsonage of Saintc Marie-aux-Mint;s, accompanied 
by her daughter Juliette, her step-daughter Sophie and a Ru.ssian 
valet. 

This remained for two years her headquarters, lumtaines, 
half-charlatan, half-dupe, had introduced into his household a 
prophetess named Marie Gottliebin Kummer,** whose visions, 
carefully calculated for her own purjxise.s, became the oracle of 
the divine mysteries for the baroness. Under this influence she 
believed more firmly than ever in the approaching millennium 
and her own mission to proclaim it. Her rank, her reckless 
charities, and her exuberant eloquence produced a great effect 
on the simple country folk ; and when, in 1809, it was decided to 
found a colony of the “ elect ” in order to wait for “ the coming of 
the Lord,” many wretched peasants sold or distributed all they 
possessed and followed the baroness and Fontaines into Wiirt- 
ternberg, where the settlement was established at C'atharinen- 
plaisir and the chateau of Bdnnigheim, only to be dispersed 
(May 1) by an unsympathetic government.'* Further wanderings 
followed: to Lichtcnthal near Baden; to Karlsruhe and the 
congenial society of pietistic princesses; to Riga, where she 
was present at the death-bed of her mother (Jan. 24, 1811); 
then Imck to Karlsruhe, 'I’hc influence of P'ontaines, to whom 
she had been ” spiritually married ” (Madame Fontaines being 
content with the part of Martlia in the household, so long as the 
baroness’s funds lasted), had now waned, and she had fallen under 
that of Johann Kaspar Wegeiin (i 766 -1833), a pious linen-draper 
of Strassburg, who taught her the sweetness of “ complete anni- 
hilation of the will and mystic death.” Her preaching and her 
indiscriminate charities now began to attract curious (Towds from 
afar; and her appearance e\ery where was accompanied by an 
epidemic of visions and prophesy ings, which culminated in the 
appearance in 1811 of the comet, a sure sign of the approaching 
end. In 1812 she was at Strassburg, whence she paid more than 
one vi.sit to J. F. Oberlin (y.v.), the famous pastor of Waldbach in 
Steinthal (Ban de la Roche), and where she had the glory of con- 
verting her host, Adrien de Lazay-Mamesia, the prefect. In 
1813 she was at Geneva, where she established the faith of a 
band of young pietists in revolt against the Calvinist Church 
authorities— notably Henri Louis Empeytaz, afterwards destined 
to be the companion of her crowning evangelistic triumph. In 
September 1814 she was again at Waldbach, where Empeytaz 
had preceded her; and at Strassburg, where the party was 
joined by Franz I^irl von Bcrckheim, who afterwards married 

” The consorts of Alexander I. of Russia and of Gustavus Adolphus 
IV, of Sw^en were princesses of Baden. 

She had been condemned some years previously in Wurtteml>erjj 
to the pillory and three years’ imprisonment as a " swindler * 
{BetrUgerin), on her own confession. Her curious history is given 
in detail by M. Muhlenbeck. _ ^ 

^ In 1809 it was obviously inconvenient to have people proclaiming 
Napoleon as “ the Beast." 
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Juliette.^ At the end of the year she returned with her 
dai^hters and Empeytaz to Baden, a fateful migration. 

'Ine empress Elizabeth of Russia was now at Karlsruhe; and 
she and the pietist ladies of her entourage hoped that the emperor 
Alexander might find at the hands of Madame de Kriidener the 
pence which an interview with Jung-Stilling had failed to bring 
him. The baroness herself wrote urgent letters to Roxane de 
Stourdza, sister of the tsar’s Rumanian secretary, begging her 
to procure an interview. There seemed to be no result; but the 
correspondence paved the way for the opportunity which a 
strange chance was to give her of realizing her ambition. In 
the spring of 1815 the baroness was settled at SchlCichtem, a piece 
of Baden territory enclave in W iirttemberg, busy persuading the 
peasants to sell all and fly from the wrath to come. Near this, 
at Heilbronn, the emperor Alexander established his head- 
quarters on the 4th of June. That very night the baroness 
sought and obtained an interview. To the tsar, who had been 
brooding alone over an open Bible, her sudden arrival seemed an 
answer to his prayers; for three hours the prophetess preached 
her strange gospel, while the most powerful man in Europe sat, his 
face buried in his luinds, sobbing like a child ; until at last he 
declared that he had ** found peace.^* At the tsar’s request she 
followed him to Heidelberg and later to Paris, where she was 
lodged at the Hotel Montchenu, next door to the im|x;rial head- 
quarters in the Elys6e Palace. A private door connected the 
establishments, and every evening the emperor went to take 
part in the prayer-meetings conducted by the baroness and 
Empeytaz. Chiliasm seemed to have found an entrance into 
the high councils of Europe, and the baroness von Kriidener had 
become a political force to be reckoned with, Admission to her 
religious gatherings was sought by a crowd of people celebrated 
in the intellectual and social world ; Chateaubriand came, and 
Benjamin Constant, Madame R^camier, the duchesse de Bourbon, 
and Madame de Doras. The fame 0/ the wonderful con- 
version, moreover, attracted other members of the chiliastic 
fraternity, among them Fontaines, who brought with him the 
prophetess Marie Kummer. 

In this religious forcing-house the idea of the Holy Alliance 
germinated and grew to rapid maturity. On the 26th of Septem- 
ber the portentous proclamation, which was to herald the opening 
of a new age of peace and goodwill on earth, was signed by the 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria and Prussia (see Holy Alliance; 
and Europe : History), Its authorshiji has ever been a matter 
of dispute. Madame dc Kriidener herself claimed that she had 
suggested the idea, and that Alexander had submitted the draft 
for her approval. This is probably correct, though the tsar 
later, when he had recovered his mental ecjuilibrium, reproved her 
for her indiscretion in talking of the mailer. His eyes, indeed, 
had begun to be opened before he left Paris, and Marie Kummer 
was the unintentional (‘ause. At the very first stance the 
prophetess, whose revelations had been praised by the baroness 
in extravagant terms, had the evil inspiration to announce in her 
trance to the emperor that It was God^s will that he should 
endow the religious colony to which she belonged ! Alexander 
merely remarked that he had received too many such revelations 
before to be impressed. The baroness’s influence was shaken 
but not destroyed, and before he left Paris Alexander gave her 
a passport to Russia. She was not, however, destined to see 
him a[^in. 

She left Paris on tlie 22nd of October 1815, intending to travel 
to St Petersburg by way of Switzerland. The tsar, however, 
offended by her indiscretions and sensible of the ridicule which 
his relations with her had brought upon him, showed little dis- 
position to hurry her arrival. She remained in Switzerland, 
where she presently fell under the influence of an unscrupulous 
adventurer named J. G. Kellner. For months Empeytaz, an 
lionest enthusiast, struggled to save her from this man’s clutches, 
but in vain. Kellner too well knew how to flatter the baroness’s 
inordinate vanity ; the author of the Holy Alliance could 
be none other than the “ woman clothed with the sun ” of 

* B(‘rckhejm had been Prench commissioner of police in Mainz and 
had abandoned his post in 18x3. 


Rev, xii. 1. She wandered with Kellner from place to place, 
proclaiming her mission, working miracles, persuading her con* 
verts to sell all and follow her. Crowds of beggars and rapscal- 
lions of every description gathered wherever she went, supported 
by the charities squandered from the common fund. She became 
a nuisance to the authorities and a menace to the peace; 
Wurttemberg had expelled her, and the example was followed 
by every Swws canton she entered in turn, At last, in August 
1817, she set out for her estate in Livonia, accompanied by 
Kellner and a remnant of the elect. 

The emperor Alexander having opened the Crimea to German 
and Swiss chiliasts in search of a land of promise, the baroness’s 
son-in-law Berckheirn and his wife now proceeded thither to help 
establish the new colonies. In November 1820 the baroness 
at last went herself to St Petersburg, where Berckheirn was 
lying ill. She was there when the news arrived of Ypsilanti’s 
invasion of the Danubian principalities, which opened the war 
of Greek independence. »She at once proclaimed the divine 
mission of the tsar to take up arms on behalf of Christendom. 
Alexander, however, had long since exclianged her influence 
for that of Mctternich, and he was far from anxious to be forced 
into even a holy war. To the baroness’s overtures he replied 
in a long and polite letter, the gist of which was that she must 
leave St Petersburg at once. In 1823 the death of Kellner, 
whom to the last she regarded as a saint, was a severe blow to 
her. Her health was failing, but she allowed herself to be 
l^ersnadecl by Princess Galitzin to accompany her to the Crimea, 
where she had established a Swiss colony^ Here, at Karasu 
Bazar, she died on the 25th of December 1824. 

Sainte-Beuve said of Madame de Kriidener : Ellc avail un 
immense besoin que le monde s’oc aip&t d’elle . . . ; I’amour 
propre, loujours I’amour propre ... 1” A kindlier epitaph 
might, perhaps, be written in her own words, uttered after 
the revelation of the misery of the Crimean colonists had at 
last opened her eyes : ** The good that I have done will endure; 
the evil that I have done (for how often have 1 not mistaken for 
the voice of God that which was no more than the result of my 
imagination and my pride) the mercy of God will blot out.” 

Much information about Madame de Kriidener, coloured by the 
author’s views, is to Ixj found in H. L. Etnpeylaz’s Notice sur 
Alexandre^ empereur de JRussie (2nd cd., Paris, i8jo). The Vie de 
Madame de Krudener (2 vols,, Paris, 18,19), hy the Swiss banker 
and PhilhelJene J. G. Eynard, was long the standard life and con- 
tains much material, but is far from authoritative. In English 
y^peared the Life and Letters of Madame dc Krudener ^ by Clarence 
Ford (London, 1893). The most authoritative study, based on a 
wealth of original research, is E. Muhlenbeck’s Etude ,if4r les origines 
de la SainU’^ Alliance (Paris, V909), in which numerous references 
are given. (W. A. P.) 

KRUG, WILHELM TRAUGOTT (1770-1842), Cxcrman philo- 
sopher and author, was bom at Radis in Prussia on the 22nd of 
June 1770, and died at I-eipzig on the 12th of January 1842. 
He studied at Wittenberg under Reinhard and jehnichen, at 
Jena under Reinhold, and at GSttingen. From 1801 to 1804 he 
was professor of philosophy at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, after 
which he succeeded Kant in the chair of logic and metaphysics 
at the university of Konigsberg. From 1809 till his death he 
was professor of philosophy at Leipzig. He was a prolific wTiter 
on a great variety of subjects, in all of which he excelled as a 
popularizer rather than as an original thinker. In philosophy 
his method was ps>Thological; he attempted to explain the 
Ego by examining the nature of its reflection upon the facts of 
cor^ciousness. Being is known to us only through its presen- 
tation in consciousness ; consciousness only in its relation to 
Being. Both Being and Consciousness, however, are immediately 
known to us, as also the relation existing between them. By this 
Transcendental Synthesis he proposed to reconcile Realism 
and Idealism, and to destroy the traditional difficulty between 
transcendental, or pure, thought and ” things in themselves.” 
Apart from the intrinsic value of his work, it is admitted that 
it had the effect of promoting the study of philosophy and of 
stimulating freedom of thought in religion and politics. His 
principal works are: Briefe uker dm neuestm liealimus 
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(i8ox); Versuch iibef die Principim der phUos&phischen Erkennt-- 
niss (i8oi) ; Fmdamef%ialphilosaphie (1803) ; System der 
theoretiscken Pkilasophie (1806-1S10) ; System der praktischen 
Philosophie (1817-1819) ; Handbuch der Pkihsophie (i8ao ; 
3rd ed., 1828) ; Legik oder Denklehre (1827) ; Geschichtc 
der Philos, alter Zeit (1815; 2nd ed., 1825); AUgemeines 
Handworterbuch der philos^kiscken Wissenschaften (1827-1834 ; 
2nd ed., 1832-1838) ; Universal-philosophische Vorlesungen jur 
Gehildete hMerlei GeschUchts, His work Beiirdge zur Geschichte 
der Philos, des XIX, Jahrh, (1835-1837) contains interesting 
criticisms of Hegel and Schelling. 

See also his autobiography, Meine Lebensreise (Leipzig, 2 nd ed., 
1840). 

KRUGER, STEPHANUS JOHANNES PAULUS (1825-1904), 
president of the Transvaal Republic, was born in Colesberg, 
Cape Colony, on the 10th of October 1825. His father was 
Caspar Jan Hendrick Kruger, who was bom in 1796, and whose 
wife bore the name of Steyn. In his ancestiy on both sides occur 
Huguenot names. The founder of the Kruger family appears 
to have been a German named Jacob Kruger, who in 1713 was 
sent with others by the Dutcli East India Company to the Cape. 
At the age of ten Paul Kruger — as he afterwards came to be 
known — accompanied his parents in the migration, known as the 
Great Trek, from the C 3 ape ('olony to the territories north of the 
Orange in the years 1835-1840. From boyhood his life was one 
of adventure. Brought up on the borderland between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism, constantly trekking, fighting and hunting, 
his education was necessarily of the most primitive character. 
He learnt to read and to write, and was taught the narrowest 
form of Dutch Presbyterianism. His literature was almost 
confined to the Bible, and the Old Testament was preferred to 
the New. It is related of Kruger, as indeed it has been said 
of Piet Retief and others of the early Boer leaders, tlvat he 
believed himself the object of special Divine guidance. At 
about the age of twenty-five he is said to have disappeared 
into the veldt, where he remained alone for several days, under 
the influence of deej) religious fervour. During this sojourn in 
the wilderness Kruger stated that he had l)eene.specially favoured 
by God, who had communed with and inspired him. Through- 
out his life he professed this faith in God’s will and guidance, 
and much of his influence over his followers is attributable to 
their belief in his sincerity and in his enjoyment of Divine favour. 
The Dutch Reformed Church in the Transvaal, pervaded by a 
spirit and faith not unlike those which distinguished the Cove- 
nanters, was divided in the early days into three sects. Of these 
the narrowest, most puritanical, and most bigoted was the 
Dopper sect, to which Kruger belonged. His Dopper following 
was always unswerving in its support, and at iiU critical times 
in the internal quarrels of the state rallied round him. The 
charge of hypocrisy, frequently made against Kruger — if by 
this charge is meant the mere juggling with religion for purely 
political ends — does not appear entirely just. The subordina- 
tion of reason to a sense of superstitious fanaticism is the key-note 
of his character, and largely the explanation of his life. Vvhere 
faith is so profound as to believe the Divine guidance oU, and 
the individual intelligence nilj a man is able to persuade himself 
that any course he chooses to take is the one he is directed to 
take. Where bigotry is so Mind, reason is but dust in the 
balance. At the same time there were incidents in Kruger’s 
life whicli but ill confeam to any Biblical standard he might 
choose to adopt or feel imposed upon him. Even van Oordt, his 
eloquent historian and a^logist, is cognisant of this fact. 

When the lad, who hod already taken part in fights with the 
Matabele and the Zulus, was fourteen his family settled north 
of the Vaal and were among the founders of the Transva^tl state. 
At the age of seventeen Paul found himself an assistant field 
comet, at twenty he was field cornet, and at twenty- seven held 
a command in an expedition against the Bechuana chief Sechele 
— ^the expedition in which David Livingstone’s mission-house 
was destroyed. 

In 1853 he took part in another expedition against Montsioa. 
Wh^ not fighting natives in those early Kruger was 


engaged in distant hunting excursions which took him as far 
north as the 2 ^bezi. In 1852 the Transvaal secured the 
recognition of its independence from Great Britain in the Sand 
River convention. For many years after this date the con- 
dition of the country was one bordering upon anarchy, and into 
the faction strife which was continually going on Kruger freely 
entered. In 1856-1857 he joined M, W, Pretorius in his attempt 
to aboli.sh the district governments in the Transvaal and to 
overthrow the Orange Free Stale government and compel a 
federation between the two countries. The raid into the Free 
State failed ; the blackest incident in connexion with it was 
the attempt of the Pretorius and Kruger party to induce the 
Bosuto to harass the Free State forces behind, while they were 
attacking them in front. 

From this time forward Kruger’s life is so intimately bound 
up with the history of his country, and even in later years of 
South Africa, that a study of that history is essential to an 
understanding of it (see Transvaal and South Africa). In 
1864, when the faction fighting ended and Pretorius was presi- 
dent, Kruger was elected commandant-general of the forces of 
the Transvaal. In 1870 a boundary dispute arose with the 
British government, which was settled by the Kcate award 
(1871). The decision caused so much discontent in the '1 rans- 
voal that it brought about the downfall of President Pretorius 
and his party; and 'I'homas Fran9oi8 Burgers, an educated 
Dutch minister, resident in CRpe Colony, was elected to succeed 
him. During the term of Burgers’ presidency Kruger appeared 
to great disadvantage. Instead of loyally .supporting the 
president in the difficult task of building up a stable state, 
he did everything in his power to undermine his authority, 
going so far as to urge the Boers to pay no taxes while Burgers 
was in office. The faction of which he was a prominent member 
was chiefly re.sponsible for bringing about that impasse in the 
government of the country which drew such bitter prote.st from 
Burgers and terminated in the annexation by the British in 
April 1877. At this period of Transvaal history it is impos.sibIe 
to trace any true patriotism in th(^ action of the majority of the 
inluibiiants. The one idea of Kruger and his faction was to 
oust Burgers from office on any pretext, and, if |>ossible, to put 
Kruger in Ills place. When the downfall of Burgers was assured 
and annexation offered itself as tlu; alternative resulting from 
his downfall, it is true tliat Kruger opposed it. But matters 
had gone too far. Annexation became an accomplished fact, 
and Kruger accepted paid office under the Briti.sh government. 
He continued, however, so openly to agitate for the retrot:ession 
of the country, being a member of two defiutations which went 
to England endeavouring to get the annexation annulled, that 
in 1878 Sir Theophilas Shepstone, the British administrator, 
dismissed him from liis service. In 1880 the Boer rebellion 
occurred, and Kruger was one of the famous triumvirate, of 
which General Piet Joubert and Pretorius were the other 
members, who, after Majuba, negotiated the terms of peace on 
whi(’h the Pretoria convention of August t88i was drafted. In 
1883 he was elected president of the Transvaal, receiving 3431 
votes as against 1171 recorded for Joubert. 

In November 1883 President Kruger again visited England, 
this time for the purpose of getting anotiier convention. The 
visit was successful, the I^ndon convention, which for years was 
a subject of controversy, being granted by Lord Derby in 1884 
on behalf of the British government. Tlic government of the 
Transvaal being once more in the hands of the Boers, the country 
rapidly drifted towards that state of national bankruptcy from 
which it had only been saved by annexation in 1877. 1^6, the 
year in which the Rand mines were discovered, President Kruger 
was by no means a popular man even among his own followers; 
as an administrator of internal affairs he had shown himself 
grossly incompetent, and it was only the specious success of 
his negotiations with the British government which had retained 
him measure of support. In 1888 he was elected president 
for a second term of office. In 1889 Dr Leyds, a young Hol- 
lands, was appointed state secretary, and the system of state 
monopolies around which so much corruption grew up was soon 
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in full course of development. The principle of government 
monopoly in trade being thus established, President Kruger now 
turned his attention to the further securing of Boer political 
monopoly. The Uitlandcrs were increasing in numbers, as well 
as providing the state with a revenue. In 1890, 1891, 1892, and 
1894 the franchise laws (which at the time of the convention were 
on a liberal basis) were so modified that all Uitlandcrs were 
practically excluded altogether. In 1893 Kruger had to face a 
third presidential election, and on this occasion the opposition 
he had raised among the burghers, largely by the favouritism 
he displayed to the Hollander party, was so strong that it was 
fully anticipated that his more liberal opponent, General Joubert, 
would be elected. Before the election was decided Kruger 
took care to conciliate the volksraad members, as well as to 
see that at all the volksraad elections, which occurred shortly 
before the presidential election, his supporters were returned, or, 
if not returned, that his opponents were objected to on some 
trivial pretext, and by this means prevented from actually sitting 
in the volksraad until the presidential election was over. The 
Hollander and concessionnaire influence, which had become a 
strong power in the state, was all in favour of President Kruger. 
In spite of these facts Krugcr*s position was insecure. “ General 
Joubert was, without any doubt whatever, elected by a very 
considerable majority. ^ But the figures as announced gave 
Kruger a majority of about 700 votes. General Joubert accused 
the government of tampering with the returns, and appealed 
to the volksraad. The appeal, however, was fruitless, and 
Kruger retained office. The action taken by President Kruger 
at this election, and his previous actions in ousting President 
Burgers and in absolutely excluding the Uitlandcrs from the 
franchise, all show that at any cost, in his opinion, the govern- 
ment must remain a close corporation, and that while he lived 
he must remain at the head of it. 

From 1877 onward Kruger’s external policy was consistently 
anti-British, and on every side— in Bechuanaland, in Rhodesia, 
in Zululand — he attempted to enlarge the frontiers of the 
Transvaal at the expense of Great Britain. In these disputes 
he usually gained something, and it was not until 1895 that he 
was definitely defeated in his endeavours to obtain a seaport. 
His internal policy was blind, reckless and unscrupulous, and 
inevitably led to disaster. It may be summed up in his own 
words when replying to a deputation of Uitlandcrs, who desired 
to obtain the legalization of the use of the English language in 
the Transvaal. This,” said Kruger, ” is my country'; these are 
my laws. Those who do not like to obey my law'S can leave my 
(’ountry.” This rejection of the advances of the Uitlandcrs — 
by w'hose aid he could have built up a free and stable republic-— 
led to his downfall, though the failure of the Jameson Raid in 
the first days of 1896 gave him a signal opportunity to secure 
the safety of his country by the grant of real reforms. But the 
Raid taught him no lesson of this kind, and despite the inter- 
vention of the British government the Uitlandcrs’ grievances 
were not remedied. 

In 1898 Kruger was elected president of the Transvaal for 
the fourth and last time. In 1899 relations between the Trans- 
vaal and Great Britain had become so strained, by reason of the 
oppression of the foreign population, that a conference was 
arranged at Bloemfontein between Sir Alfred (afterwards Lord) 
Milner, the high commissioner, and President Kruger. Kruger 
was true to his principles. At every juncture in his life his 
object had been to gain for himself and his own narrow policy 
everything that he could, w^hile conceding nothing in return. 
It was for this reason that he invariably failed to come to any 
arrangement with Sir John Brand w'hile the latter was president 
of the Free State. In 1889, the ver>^ year following: President 
Brand’s death, he was able to make a treaty with President Reitz, 
his successor, which bound each of the Boer republics to assist 
the other in case its independence was menaced, unless the 
quarrel could be shown to be an unjust one on the part of the 
state so menaced. In effect it l>ound the Free State to share all 
the hazardous risk of the reckless anti-British Transvaal policy, 

' Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, in The Transvaal from Within ^ ch. iii. 


without the Free State itself receiving anything in return. 
Kruger thus achieved one of the objects of his life. With such 
a history of apparent success, it is not to be wondered at that 
the Transvaal president came to Bloemfontein to meet Sir 
Alfred Milner in no mood for concession. It is true that he 
made an ostensible offer on the franchise question, but that 
proposal was made dependent on so many conditions that it 
was a palpable sham. Every proposition which Sir Alfred 
Milner made was met by the objection that it threatened the 
independence of the Transvaal. This retort was President 
Kruger’s rallying cry whenever he found himself in the least 
degree pressed, either from within or without the state. To 
admit Uitlanders to the franchise, to no matter how moderate 
a degree, would destroy the independence of the state. In 
October 1899, after a long and fruitless correspondence with 
the British government, war with Great Britain was ushered 
in by an ultimatum from the Transvaal. Immediately after 
the ultimatum Natal and the Cape Colony w^ere invaded by the 
Boers both of the Transvaal and the Free State. Yet one of 
the most memorable utterances made by Kruger at the Bloem- 
fontein conference was couched in the following terms : “ We 
follow out what God says, ‘ Accursed be he that removeth his 
neighbour’s landmark.’ As long as your Excellency lives you 
will see that we shall never be the attacking party on another 
man’s land.” The course -of the war that followed is described 
under Transvaal. In 1900, Bloemfontein and Pretoria having 
been occupied by British troops, Kruger, too old to go on 
commando, with the consent of his executive proceeded to 
Europe, where he endeavoured to induce the European powers 
to intervene on his behalf, but without success. 

Prom this time he ceased to have any political influence. 
He took up his residence at Utrecht, where he dictated a record 
of his career, published in 1902 under the title of The Memoirs 
of Paul Kruger, He died on the 14th of July 1904 at Clarens, 
near Vevey, on the shores of the I^ke of Geneva, whither he 
had gone for the sake of his health. He was buried at Pretoria 
on the following 16th of December, Dingaan’s Day, the anni- 
versary of the day in 1838 when the Boers crushed the Zulu 
king Dingaan— a fight in which Kruger, then a lad of thirteen, 
had taken part. Kruger w^as thrice married, and had a large 
family. His second wife died in 1891. When he went to 
Europe he left his third wife in Lord Roberts’s custody at Pre- 
toria, but she gradually failed, and died there (July 1901). It 
was in her grave that the body of her husband was laid. It is 
recorded that when a statue to President Kruger at Pretoria 
was erected, it was by Mrs Kruger’s wish that the hat was left 
open at the top, in order that the rain-water might collect there 
for the birds to drink. 

See 1 . F. van Oordt, P. Kruger en de opkomst d. Xuid~Afrikaansche 
Repuhliek (Amsterdam, 1898); the Memoirs already mentioned; 
F. R. Statham, Paul Kruger and his Times (1898); and, amonj[» 
works with a wider scope, G. M. Theal, History of South Africa 
(for events down to 1872 only); Sir J. P. Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal 
from Within (1899); The Times History of the War in South Africa 
(1900-9); and A. P. Hillier, South African Studies (i9o«>)- 

KRUGERSDORP, a town of the Transvaal, 21 m. N.W. of 
Johannesburg by rail. Pop. (1904), 20,073, of whom 6946 were 
whites. It is built on the Witwatersrand at an elevation of 
5709 ft. above the sea, and is a mining centre of some importance, 
it is also the starting-point of a railway to Zeerust and Maf eking. 
Krugersdorp was founded in 1887 of the discover)^ 

of gold on the Rand and is named after President Kruger. 
Within the municipal area is the Paardekraal monument erected 
to commemorate the victory gained by the Boers under Andries 
Pretorius in 1838 over the Zulu king Dingaan, and on the i6th 
of December each year, kept as a public holiday, large numbers 
of Boers assemble at the monument to celebrate the event. 
Here in December 1880 a great meeting of Boers resolved again 
to proclaim the independence of the Transvaal. The formal 
proclamation was made on Dingaan’s Day, and after the defeat 
of the British at Majuba Hill in 1881 that victory was also 
commemorated at Paardekraal on the i6th of December. The 
monument, which was damaged during the war of 1899-1902, 
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was restored by the British authorities. It was at Doomkop^ 
near Krugersdorp, that Dr L. S. Jameson and his “ raiders ” 
surrendered to Commandant Piet Cronje on the 2nd of January 
1896 (see Transvaal : History). At Sterkfontein, 8 m. N.W. 
of Krugersdorp, are limestone caves containing beautiful 
stalactites. 

KRUMAU (in Czech, Krumlov) is a town in Bohemia situated 
on the banks of the Moldau (Vitava). It has about 8000 
inhabitants, partly of Czech, partly of German nationality. 
Krumau is principally celebrated because its ancient castle 
was long the stronghold of the Rosenberg family, known also 
as pani z ruze^ the lords of the rose. Henry II. of Rosenberg 
(d. 1310) was the first member of the family to reside at Krumau. 
His son Peter I. (d. 1349) raised the place to the rank of a city. 
The last two members of the family were two brothers, William, 
created prince of Ursini-Rosenberg in 1556 (d. 1592), and Peter 
Vok, who played a very large part in Bohemian history. Their 
librarian was Wenceslas Brezan, who has left a valuable work on 
the annals of the Rosenberg family. Peter Vok of Rosenberg, a 
strong adherent of the Utraquist party, sold Krumau shortly 
before his death (t6ii), because the Jesuits had established 
themselves in the neighbourhood. 

The lordship, one of the most extensive in the monarchy, was 
bought by the emperor Rudolph IT. for his natural son, Julius 
of Austria. In 1622 the emperor Ferdinand II. presented the 
lordship to his minister, Hans Ulrich von Eggcnberg, and in 
1625 raised it to the rank of an hereditary duchy in his favour. 
From the Eggenberg family Krumau passed in 1719 to Prince 
Adam Franz Karl of Schwarzenberg, who was created duke 
of Krumau in 1723. The head of the Schwarzenberg family 
bears the title of duke of Krumau. The castle, one of the 
largest and finest in Bohemia, preserves much of its ancient 
character. 

See W. Brezan, Zivot ViUma z Rosenherka (Life of William of 
Rosenberg), 1847; also Zivot Petra Voha z Ro&enberka (Life of Peter 
Vok of Rosenberg), 1880. 

KRUMBACHER, CARL (1856-1909), German Byzantine 
scholar, was born at Kiimach in Bavaria on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember 1856. He was educated at the universities of Munich 
and Leipzig, and held the professorship of the middle age and 
modern Greek language and literature in the former from 1897 
to his death. His greatest work is his Geschichte der hyzantini- 
schm Litteraiur (from Justinian to the fall of the Eastern 
Empire, 1453), a second edition of which was published in 1897, 
with the collaboration of A. Ehrhard (section on theology) and 
H. Gelzer (general sketch of Byzantine history, a.d. 395-1453). 
The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the elaborate 
bibliographies contained in the body of the work and in a 
special supplement. Krumbacher also founded the Byzantini- 
sche Zeitschrift (1892) and the Byzantinisches Archiv (1898). 
He travelled extensively, and the results of a journey in Greece 
appeared in his Griechische Reise (1886). Other works by him 
are : Casia (1897), a treatise on a 9th-century Byzantine 
poetess, with the fragments; Michael Glykas (1894) ; ** Die 
griechische Litteratur des Mittelalters in P. Hinneberg’s 
Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8 (1905) ; Das Problem der neu- 
griechischen Schri jtspr ache {1^02) , in which he strongly oppo.sed 
the efforts of the purists to introduce the classical style into 
modem Greek literature, and Populdre Auj sdtze 

KRUMEN (Kroomen, Krooboys, Krus, or Croos), a negro 
people of the West Coast of Africa. They dwell in villages 
scattered along the coast of Liberia from below Monrovia 
nearly to Cape Palmas. The name has been wrongly derived 
from the English word crew,” with reference to the fact that 
Krumen were the first West African people to take service in 
European vessels. It is probably from Kraoh, the primitive 
name of one of their tribes. Under Krumen are now grouped 
many kindred tribes, the Grebo, Basa, Nifu, &c., who collec- 
tively number some 40,000. The Krus proper live in the narrow 
strip of coast between the Sino river and Cape Palmas, where 
are their five chief vill^es, Kruber, Little Kru, Settra Kru, 
Nana Kru and King William ’.s Town. They are traditionally 
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I from the interior, but have long been noted as skilful seamen 
and daring fishermen. They arc a stout, muscular, broad- 
chested race, probably the most robust of African peoples. 
They have true negro features — skin of a blue-black hue and 
woolly and abundant hair. The women are of a lighter shade 
than negro women generally, and in several respects come 
much nearer to a European standard. Morally as well as 
physically the Krumen are one of the most remarkable races 
in Africa. They arc honest, brave, proud, so passionately fond 
of freedom that they will starve or drown themselves to escape 
capture, and have never trafficked in slaves. Politically the 
Krus are divided into small commonwealths, each with an 
hereditary chief whose duty is simply to represent the people in 
their dealings with strangers, The real government is vested 
in the elders, who wear as insignia iron rings on their legs. 
Their president, the head fetish-man, guards the national 
symbols, and his house is sanctuary for offenders till their guilt 
is proved. Personal properly is held in common by each family. 
I^d also is communal, but the rights of the actual cultivator 
cease only when he fails to farm it. 

At 14 or 15 the Kru “ boys ” eagerly contract themselves for 
voyages of twelve or eighteen months. Generally they prefer 
work near at home, and are to be found on almost every ship 
trading on the Guinea coast. As soon as they have saved 
enough to buy a wife they return home and settle down. 
Krumen ornament their faces with tribal marks — black or blue 
lines on the forehead and from ear to car. They tattoo their 
arms and mutilate the incisor teeth. As a race they are 
singularly intelligent, and exhibit their enterprise in numerous 
settlements along the coast. Sierra Leone, Grand Hassa and 
Monrovia all have their Kru towns. Dr Bleek classifies the Kru 
language with the Mundingo family, and in this he is followed 
l)y Dr R.G. Latham; Dr Kdlle, who published a Kru grammar 
(1854), considers it as distinct. , 

See A. do Quatrefjigcs ami K. T. flamy, Crania ethnica^ ix. 363 
(1878-1879) ; Schlagintweit-Sakunlunski, in tlic Sitzungsherichte of 
the academy at Munich (1875); Nicholas, in Bull, de la Soc, d*An- 
throp. (Paris, 1872); J. Biillikofcr, Reisehildcr aus Liberia (Leiden, 
1890); Sir H, H. Johnston, Liberia (London, 1900). 

KRUMMACHER, FRIEDRICH ADOLF (1767-1845), German 
theologian, was born on the T3th of July 1767 at Tecklenliurg, 
Westphalia. Having studied theology at Lingen and Halle, 
he became successively rector of the grammar school at Mors 
(1793), professor of theology at Duisburg (1800), preacher at 
Cxefeld, and afterwards at Kettwig, Consist orialrath and super- 
intendent in Beml^erg, and, after declining an invitation to the 
university of Bonn, pastor of the Ansgariuskirche in Bremen 
(1824). He died at Bremen on the 14th of April 1845. 
was the author of many religious works, but is best known 
by his Parabeln (1805; 9th cd., 1876; Eng. trans., 1844), 

A. W. Moller published his life and letters in 1849. 

His brother Gottfried Daniel Krummacher (1774-1837), 
who studied theology at Duisburg and became pastor successively 
in Bari (1798), Wiilfrath (i8or) and Elberfeld (1816), was the 
leader of the pietists ” of Wuppcrthal, and published several 
volumes of sermons, including one entitled Die Wanderungen 
Israels durch d, Wiiste nach Kanaan (1834). 

Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher (17^)- 1868), son of Fried- 
rich Adolf, studied theology at Halle and Jena, and became 
pastor successively at Frankfort (1819), Ruhrort (i823),Gemarke, 
near Barmen in the Wupperthal (1825), and Elberfeld (1834). In 
1847 he received an appointment to the Trinity Church in 
Berlin, and in 1853 he became court chaplain at Potsdam. He 
was an influential promoter of the Evangelical Alliance. His 
best-known works are Elias der Thisbiter (1828-1833; 6th ed., 
1874; Eng. trans., 1838); Elisa (1837) and Das Passionsbuch^ der 
letdende Christus (1854; in English The Buffeting Saviour, 1870). 
His Autobiography was published in 1869 (Eng. trans., 1871). 

Emil Wilhelm Krummacher (1798-1886), another son, was 
born at M6rs in 1798. In 1841 he became pastor in Duisburg. 
He wrote, amongst other works, Herzensmanna aus Luthers 
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Werhm (1852). His son Hermann (1828-1890), who was 
appointed Consistorialrath in Stettin in 1877, was the author 
of Deutsches Leben in Nordamerika (1874), 

KBUPP, ALFRED (18x2-1887), German metallurgist, was 
bom at Essen on the 26th of April 1812. HLs father, Friedrich 
Krupp (1787-1826), had purchased a small forge in that town 
about 1810, and devoted himself to the problem of manufactur- 
ing cast steel ; but though tliat product was put on the market 
by him in 1815, it commanded but little sale, and the firm was 
far from prosperous. After his death the works were carried 
on by his widow, and Alfred, as the eldest son, found himself 
obliged, a boy of fourteen, to leave school and undertake their 
direction. For many years his efforts met with little success, 
and the concern, which in 1845 employed only 122 workmen, 
did scarcely more than pay its way. But in 1847 Krupp made a 
3 pdr. muzzle-loading gun of cast steel, and at the Great Exhi- 
bition of I^ndon in 1851 he exhibited a solid flawless ingot of 
cast steel weighing 2 tons. This exhibit caused a sensation in 
the industrial world, and the Essen works sprang into fame. 
Another successful invention, the manufacture of weldless steel 
tires for railway vehicles, was introduced soon afterwards. 
The profits derived from these and other steel manufactures 
were devoted to the expansion of the works and to the develop- 
ment of the artillery with which the name of Krupp is especially 
associated (see Ordnancr). The model settlement, which is 
one of the best-known features of the Krupp works, was started 
in the ’sixties, when difficulty began to be found in housing the 
increasing number of workmen; and now there are various 
colonics,” practically separate villages, dotted about to the 
south and south-west of the town, with schools, libraries, recrea- 
tion grounds, clubs, stores, 8:c. The policy also was adopted 
of acquiring iron and coal mines, so that the firm might have 
command of supplies of the raw material required for its opera- 
tions. Alfred Krupp, who was known as the ” (.unnon King,” 
died at Essen on the J4th of ]uly 1887, and was succeeded by 
his only son, Friedrich Alfred Krupp (1854- 1902), who was bom 
at Essen on the 17th of February 1854. The latter devoted 
himself to the financial rather than to the technical side of the 
business, and under him it again underwent enormous expansion. 
Among other things he in 1896 leased the “ Germania ” ship- 
building yard at Kiel, and in 1902 it passed into the complete 
ownership of the firm. In the latter year, which w^as also the 
year of his death, on the 22nd of November, the total number 
of men employed at Essen and its associated works was over 
40,000. His elder daughter Jierlha, whf) succeeded him, was 
married in October i9o{) to Dr Gustav von Bohlen und Halbach, 
who on that occasion received the right to bear the name 
Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, The enormous increase in the 
German navy involved further expansion in tlie operations of 
the Krupp firm as manufacturers of the armour plates and guns 
required for tl\e nev; ships, and in 1908 its capital, then standing 
at £9,000,000, was augmented bv £2,500,000, 

KRUSBNSTERN, ADAM IVAN (1770-1846), Russian navi- 
gator, hydrographer and admiral, was bom at Haggud in 
Esthonia on the 19th of November 1770, In 1785 he entered the 
corps of naval cadets, after leaving which, in 1788, with the 
grade of midshipman, he served in the wm against Sweden. 
Having been appointed to serve in the British fleet for several 
years (1793-1799), he visited America, India and China. After 
publishing a paper pointing out the advantages of direct com- 
r munication between Russia and China by Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope, he was appointed by the emperor Alexander I. 
to make a voyage to the cast coast of Asia to endeavour to 
carry out the project. Two English ships were bought, in which 
the expedition left Kronstadt in August 1803 and proceeded by 
Cape Horn and the Sandwich Islands to Kamchatka, and thence 
to Japan. Returning to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope, 
after an extended series of explorations, Krusenstem reached 
Kronstadt in August 1806, his being the first Russian ex- 
pedition to circumnavigate the world. The emperor conferred 
several honours upon him, and he ultimately became admiral 
A$ director of the Russian naval school Krusenstem did much 


useful work. He was also a member of the scientific committee 
of the marine department, and his contrivance for counter* 
acting the influence of the iron in vessels on the compass was 
adopted in the navy. He died at Reval on the 24th of August 
1846. 

Knisenstern's Voyage Round the in rSo^iM was published 
at St Petersburg in 1810^x814, in 3 vols., with folio atlas of X04 
plates and maps (Eng. ed,, z vols., 1813; French ed,, 2 vols., 
and atlas of 30 plates, 1820). His narrative contains a good many 
important discoveries and rectifications, especially in the region of 
Japan, and the contributions made by the various savants were ol 
much scientific importance. A valuable work is his Atlas d$ VOciem 
Pacifique^ with its accompanying Recueil des memoir es hydrogra- 
phiquts (St Petersburg, 182-1-1827), See Memoir by his daughter, 
Madame Charlotte Bernharai, translated by Sir John Boss (1856). 

KRUSHEVATS, or Kru^evac, a town of Servia, lying in a 
fertile region of hills and dales near the right bank of the Servian 
Morava. Pop. (1900), about 10,000. Krushevats is the capital 
of a department bearing the same name, and has an active trade 
in tobacco, hemp, flax, grain and livestock, for the sale of which 
it possesses about a dozen markets. It was in ICrushevats that 
the last Servian tsar, Lazar, assembled his army to march 
against the Turks, and lose his empire, at Kosovo, in 1389. 
The site of his palace is marked l)y a ruined enclosure containing 
a fragment of the tower of Queen Militsa, whither, according to 
legend, tidings of the defeat were brought her by crows from the 
battlefield. Within the enclosure stands a church, dating from 
the reign of Stephen Dushan (1336-1356), with beautiful rose 
windows and with imjxerial peacocks, dragons and eagles 
sculptured on the walls. Several old Turkish houses were left 
at the beginning of the 20th century, besides an ancient Turkish 
fountain and bath. 

KSHATTB1YA» one of the four original Indian castes, the 
other three being the Braliman, the Vaisya and the Sudra. The 
Kshattriya was the warrior caste, and their function was to 
protect the people and abstain from sensual pleasures. On 
the rise of Brahmin ascendancy the Kshattriyas were repressed, 
and their consequent revolt gave rise to Buddhism and Jainism, 
the founders of both these religions Ixelonging to the Kshattriya 
caste. Though, according to tradition, the Kshattriyas were 
all exterminated by Parasurama, the rank is now conceded to 
the modern Rajputs, and also to the ruling families of native 
states. (See Oaste.) 

KUBAN, a river of southern Russia, rising on the W. slope of 
the Elbruz, in the Caucasus, at an altitude of 13,930 ft., races 
down the N. face of the Caucasus as a mountain torrent, but 
upon getting down to the lower-lying steppe country S. of 
Stavropol it turns, at 1075 altitude, towards the N.W., 
and eventually, assuming a westerly course, enters the Gulf 
of Kyzyl-tash, on the Black Sea, in the vicinity of the Straits of 
Kerch. Its lower course lies for some distance through marshes, 
where in times of overflow its breadth increases from the normal 
700 ft. to over half a mile. Its total length is 500 m., the area 
of its basin 21,480 sq. m. It is navigable for sleamtTs for 73 m., 
as far as the confluence of its tributary, the Laba (200 m. long). 
This, like its other affluents, the Byelaya (155 m.), Urup, and 
Great and Little Zelenchuk, joins it from the left. The Kuban 
is the ancient Hypanis and Vardanes and tlie Pshishche of the 
Circassians. 

KUBAft» a province of Russian Caucasia, having the Sea of 
Azov on the W., the territory of Don Cossacks on t±ie N., the 
government of Stavropol and the province of Terek on the E., 
and the government of Kutais and the Black Sea district on the 
S. and S.W. It thus contains the low and marshy lowlands 
on the Sea of Azov, the western portion of the fertile steppes 
of northern Caucasia, and the northern slopes of the Caucasus 
range from its north-west extremity to the Elbruz. I’he area 
is 36,370 sq. m. On the south the province includes the parallel 
ranges of the Black Mountains (Kara-dagh), 3000 to ^00 ft. 
high, which ai‘e intersected by gorges that grow deeper and wider 
as the main range is approached. Owing to a rdatively wet 
climate and numerous streams, these mountains are densely 
clothed with woods, under the shadow^ of which a thick 
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undergrowth of rhododendrons^ ** Caucasian palms ** {Buxus 
sempervirens), ivy, clematis, &c,, develops, so as to render the 
forests almost impassable. These cover altogether nearly ao % 
of the aggregate area. Wide, treeless plains, from looo to 
2000 ft. high, stretch north of the Kuban, and are profusely 
watered by that river and its many tributaries — the Litde and 
Great Zelenchuk, Urup, Laba, Byelaya, Pshish — mountain 
torrents that rush through narrow gorges from the Caucasus 
range. In its lower course the Kuban forms a wide, low delta, 
covered with rushes, haunted by wild boar, and very unhealthy. 
The same characteristics mark the low plains on the east of the 
Sea of Azov, dotted over with numerous semi-stagnant \akts. 
Malaria is the enemy of these regions, and Is especially deadly 
on the Tamafi Peninsula, as also dong the left bank of the lower 
and middle Kuban. 

There is considerable mineral wealth. Coal is found on the 
Kuban and its tributaries, but its extraction is still insignihciint 
(less than 10,000 tons per annum). Petroleum wells exist in the 
district of Maikop, but the best are in the Taman Peninsula, 
where they range over 570 sq. m. Iron ores, silver and zinc 
are found; alabaster is extracted, as also some salt, soda and 
Epsom salts. The best mineral waters arc at Psekup and 
Tamafi, where there are also numbers of mud volcanoes, ranging 
from small hillocks to hills 365 ft. high and more. The soil 
is very fertile in the plains, parts of which consist of black earth 
and are being rapidly populated. 

The population reached 1,928,419 in 1897, of whom 1,788,622 
were Russians, 13,926 Armenians, 20,137 Greeks and 20,778 
Germans. There were at the same date 945,873 women, and 
only 156,486 people lived in towns. I’he estimated population 
in 1906 was 2,275,400, The aborigines wore represented by 
100,000 Circassians, 5000 Nogai Tatars and some Ossetes. 
The Circassians or Adyghe, who formerly occupied the mountain 
valley. s, were compelled, after the Russian conquest in 1861, 
either to settle on the flat land or to emigrate ; those who 
refused to move voluntarily were driven across the mountains 
to the Black Sea coast. Most of them (nearly 200,000) emigrated 
to Turkey, where tlicy formed the Bashi-bazouks. Peasants 
from the interior provinces of Russia occupied the plains of 
the Kuban, and they now number over r, 000, 000, while the 
Kuban Cossacks in 1897 numbered 804,372 (405,428 women). 
In point of religion 90 % of the population were in 1897 
members of the Orthodox Greek Church, 4 % Raskolniks and 
other Christians and 5*4 % Mahommedans, the rest being Jews. 

Wheat is by far tlic chief crop (nearly three-quarters of the 
total area under crops are under wheat) ; rye, oats, barley, 
millet, Indian com, some flax and potatoes, as also toba('.co, are 
grown. Agricultural machinery is largely employed, and the 
province is a reserve granary for Russia. Livestock, especially 
sheep, is kept in large numbers on the steppes. Bee-keeping is 
general, and gardening and vine-growing are spreading rapidly. 
Fishing in the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, as also in the Kuban, is 
important. 

Two main lines of railway intersect the province, one running 
N.W. to S.E., from Rostov to Vladikavkaz, and another starting 
from the former south-westwards to Novorossiysk on the north 
coast of the Black Sea. The province is divided into seven 
districts, the chief towns of which, with their populations in 
1897, Ekaterinodar, capital of the province (6^,697), Anapa 
(6676), Labinsk (6388), Batalpashinsk (8100), Msukop (34,191), ; 
Temryuk (14,476) and Ycisk (35446). 

The histoiy of the original settlements of the various native 
tribes, and their language and worship before the introdurtion 
of Mahommedanism, remain a blank page in the legends of the 
Caucasus. The peninsula of Taman, a land teeming with relics 
of ancient Greek colonists, has been occupied successively by the 
Cimmerians, Sarmatians, Khazars, Mongols and other nations. 
The Genoese, who established an extensive trade in the t3th 
century, we^ expelled by the Turks in 1484, and in 1784 Russia 
obtained by treaty the entire peninsula and the territory on 
the right bank of the Kuban, the latter being granted by Cathe- 
rine 11 . in 1792 to the Cossacks of the Dnieper. Then commenced 
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the bloody struggle with the Circassians, which continued for 
more than half a century. Not only domesiic, but even field 
work, is conducted mostly by the women, who are remarkable 
for their physical strength and endurance. The native moun- 
taineers, known under the general name of Circassians, but 
locally distinguished as the Karachai, Abadsikh, Khakuchy, 
Shapsugh, have greatly altered their mode of life since the 
pacification of the Caucasus, still, however, maintaining Mahom- 
medanism, speaking their vernacular, and strictly observing the 
customs of their ancestors. Exports include wheat, tobacco, 
leatlier, wool, petroleum, timber, fish, salt and live cattle; 

1 imports, dry goods, grocery and hardware. Local industry is 
limited to a few tanneries, petroleum refineries and spirit 
distilleries. (F. A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

KUBELIK, JAN (1880- ), Bohemian violinist, was born 

near Prague, of humble parentage. He learnt the violin from 
childhood, and appeared in public at Prague in 1 888, subsequently 
being trained at the Conservalorinm by tlic famous teacher 
Ottakar ScvCik. From him he learnt an extraordinary tech- 
nique, and from 1898 onwards his genius was acclaimed at 
concerts throughout Europe. He first appeared in I-ondon in 
1900, and in America in 1901, creating a fuforc everywhere. 
In 1903 he married the (bunte.ss C!zakv Szell. 

KUBERA, or Kuvera, in Hindu mythology, the god of wealth. 
Originally he appears as king of the powers of evil, a kiiul of 
Pluto. His home is Alaka in Mount Kailasa, and his garden, 
the world’s treasure-house, is Chailraratha, on Mount Mandara, 
Kubera is half-brother to the deiiK-n Ravana, and was driven 
from Ceylon by the latter. 

KUBLAI KHAN (or Kaan, as the supreme ruler descended 
from jenghiz was usually distinctively termed in thcT3lh century) 
(i2i6'-i 294), the most eminent of the successors of Jenghiz 
j (Chinghiz), and the founder of the Mongol dynasty in (Jhina. 
He was the second son of Tula, youngest of the four sons of 
Jenghiz by his favourite wife. Jenghiz wa.s succeeded in the 
khanship by his third son Okkodai, or Ogdai (1229), he by hLs 
son Kuyuk (1246), and Knyuk by Mnngu, eldest son of lulc 
(1252). Kulilai was born in 1216, and, young as he was, took 
part with hi.s younger brother Hulagu (afterwards conqueror 
of the caliph and founder of the Mongol dynasty in Persia) 
in the lost campaign of ] enghiz ( 1 226- 27). Tht Mongol poetical 
chronicler, Sanang Setzen, records a tradition that Jenghiz 
him.sclf on his dcalh-becl di.scern(‘d young Kuldai’s promise 
and predicted his distinction. 

Northern China, Cathay a,s it was called, had been partially 
conquered by Jenghiz him.self, and the conquest had been 
followed up till the Kin or “ golden ” dynasty of 7 'atars, reigning 
at K’ai-feng ¥\x on the Yellow River, were completely subju- 
gated (r234). But China south of the Yangtsze-kiang remained 
many years later subjei:! to the native dynasty of Sung, reigning 
at the great city of Lingan, or Kinsai (Kin^-sz\ “ capital ”), 
now known as Hang-chow Fu. Operations to subdue this 
region had commenced in 1235, but languished till Mangu’s 
acce.««ion. Kublai was then named hi,s brother’s lieutenant in 
Cathay, and operations were resumed. By what seems a vast 
and risky strategy, of which the motives arc not quite clear, 
the first campaign of Kublai was directed to the subjugation 
of the remote western province of Yunnan. After the capture 
of Tali Fu (well known in recent years as the capital of a Mahora- 
medan insurgent sultan) Kublai returned north, leaving the 
war in Yunnan to a trusted general. Some years later (1257) 
the khan Mangii himself entered on a campaign in west China, 
and died there, before Ho-chow in Szcch’uen (1259). 

Kublai assumed the succession, but it was disputed by his 
brother Arikbugha and by his cousin Kaidu, and wars with 
these retarded the prosecution of the southern conquest. Doubt- 
less, however, this was ccm.stantly before Kublai as a great task 
to be accom^sbed, and its fulfilment was in his mind when 
he selected as the future capital of his empire the Chinese city 
that we now know as Peking. Here, in 1264, to the north-east 
(A the old city, which under the name of Yeiiking had bwn an 
occasional residence of the Kin sovereigns, he founded his new 
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capital, a great rectangular plot of i8 m. in circuit. The (so- 
called) “ Tatar city of modem Peking is the city of Kublai, 
with about one-third at the north cut of!, but Kublai’s walls are 
also on this retrenched portion still traceable. 

The new city, officially termed T'ai-tu (“ great court 
but known among the Mongols and western people as Kaan- 
baligh (“ city of the khan was finished in 1267. The next 
year war against the Sung Empire was resumed, but was long 
retarded by the strenuous defence of the twin cities of Siang-yang 
and Fan-cheng, on opposite sides of the river Han, and command- 
ing two great lines of approach to the basin of the Yangtsze- 
kiang. The siege occupied nearly five years. After this 
Hayan, Kublai’s best lieutenant, a man of high military genius 
and noble character, took command. It was not, however, 
till 1276 that the Sung capital surrendered, and Bayan rode 
into the city (then probably the greatest in the world) as its 
conqueror* The young emperor, with his mother, was sent 
prisoner to Kaan-baligh; but two younger princes had been 
despatched to the south before the fall of the city, and these 
successively were proclaimed emperor by the adherents of the 
native throne. An attempt to maintain their cause was made 
in Fu-kicn, and afterwards in the province of Kwang-tung; 
but in 1279 these efforts were finally extinguished, and the 
faithful minister who had inspired them terminated the struggle 
by jumping with his young lord into the sea. 

Even under the degenerate Sung dynasty the conquest of 
southern China had occupied the Mongols during half a century 
of intermittent campaigns. But at last Kublai was ruler of all 
China, and probably the sovereign (at least nominally) of a 
greater population than had ever acknowledged one man’s 
supremacy. For, though his rule was disputed by the princes 
of his house in Turkestan, it was acknowledged by those on the 
Volga, whose rule reached to the frontier of Poland, and by the 
family of his brother Hulagu, whose dominion extended from 
the Oxus to the Arabian desert, For the first time in history^ 
the name and character of an emperor of China were familiar 
as far west as the Black Sea and not unknown in Europe. 
The Chinese seals which Kublai conferred on his kinsmen 
reigning at Tabriz are stamped upon their letters to the kings 
of France, and survive in the archives of Paris, Adventurers 
from Turkestan, Persia, Armenia, Byzantium, even from 
Venice, served him as ministers, generals, governors, envoys, 
astronomers or physicians; soldiers from all Asia to the Cau- 
casus fought his battles in the south of China. Once in his old 
age (1287) Kublai was compelled to take the field in person 
against a serious revolt, raised by Nayan, a prince of his family, 
who held a vast domain on the borders of Manchuria. Nayan 
was taken and executed. The revolt had been stirred up by 
Kaidu, who survived his imperial rival, and died in 1301. 
Kublai himself died in 1294, at the age of seventy-eight. 

Though a great figure in Asiatic history, and far from desei^dng 
a niche in the long gallery of Asiatic tyrants, Kublai misses a 
record in the short list of the good rulers. His historical locus 
was a happy one, for, whilst he was the first of his race to rise 
above the innate barbarism of the Mongols, he retained the force 
and warlike character of his anc’estors, which vanished utterly 
in the effeminacy of those who came after him. He had great 
intelligence and a keen desire for knowledge, with apparently 
a good deal of natural benevolence and magnanimity. But his 
love of splendour, and his fruitless expeditions beyond sea, 
created enormous demands for money, and he shut his eyes 
to the character and methods of those whom he employed to 
raise it. A remarkable narrative of the oppressions of one 
of these, Ahmed of Feniket, and of the revolt which they pro- 
voked, is given by Marco Polo, in substantial accordance with 
the Chinese annals. 

Kublai patronized Chinese literature and culture generally. 
The great astronomical instruments which he caused to be made 
were long preserved at Peking, but were carried off to Berlin 
in 1900. Though he put hardly any Chinese into the first 
ranks of his administration, he attached many to his confidence, 
and was personally popular among them. Had his endeavour 


to procure European priests for the instruction of his people, 
of which we know through Marco Polo, prospered, the Roman 
Catholic church, which gained some ground under his successors, 
might have taken stronger root in China. Failing this momen- 
tary effort, Kublai probably saw in the organized force of Tibetan 
Buddhism the readiest instrument in the civilization of his 
countrymen, and that system received his special countenance. 
^ early act of his reign had been to constitute a young lama of 
intelligence and learning the head of the Lamaite Church, and 
eventually also prince of Tibet, an act which may be regarded 
as a precursory form of the rule of the “ grand lamas ” of Lassa. 
The same ecclesiastic, Mati Dhwaja, was employed by Kublai 
to devise a special alphabet for use with the Mongol language. 
It was chiefly based on Tibetan forms of Nagari; some coins 
and inscriptions in it are extant; but it had no great vogue, 
and soon perished. Of the splendour of his court and enter- 
tainments, of his palaces, summer and winter, of his great 
hunting expeditions, of his revenues and extraordinary paper 
currency, of his elaborate system of posts and much else, an 
account is given in the book of Marco Polo, who passed many 
years in Kublai’s .service. 

We have alluded to his foreign expeditions, which were 
almost all disastrous. Nearly all arose out of a hankering 
I for the nominal extension of his empire by claiming submission 
! and tribute. Expeditions against Japan were several times 
repealed; the last, in 1281, on an immense scale, met with 
huge discomfiture. Kublai’s preparations to avenge it were 
abandoned owing to the intense discontent which they created. 
In 1278 he made a claim of submission upon Champa, an ancient 
state representing what we now call Cochin China. This 
eventually led to an attempt to invade the country through 
Tongking, and to a war with the latter state, in which the 
Mongols had much the worst of it. War with Burma (or Mien, 
as the Chinese called it) was provoked in very similar fashion, but 
the result was more favourable to Kublai’s arms. The country 
was overrun as far as the Irrawaddy delta, the ancient capital. 
Pagan, with its magnificent temples, destroyed, and the old royal 
dynasty overthrown. The last attempt of the kind was against 
Java, and occurred in the last year of the old khan’s reign. 
The envoy whom he had commissioned to claim homage was 
sent back with ignominy. A great armament was equipped 
in the ports of Fu-kien to avenge this insult; but after some 
temporary success the force was compelled to re-embark with 
a loss of 3000 men. The death of Kublai prevented further 
action, 

Some other expeditions, in which force was not used, gratified 
the khan’s vanity by bringing back professions of homage, with 
presents, and with the curious reports of foreign countries in 
which Kublai delighted. Such expeditions extended to the 
states of southern India, to eastern Africa, and even to Mada- 
gascar. 

Of Kublai’s twelve legitimate sons, Chingkim, the favourite 
and designated successor, died in 1284/5; Timur, the son 
of Chingkim, took his place. No great king arose in the dynasty 
after Kublai. He had in all nine successors of his house on the 
throne of Kaan-baligh, but the long and imbecile reign of the 
ninth, Toghon Timur, ended (1368) in disgrace and expulsion, 
and the native dynasty of Ming reined in their stead. (H. Y.) 

KUBUS, a tribe inhabiting the central parts of Sumatra. 
They are nomadic savages living entirely in the forests in shelters 
of branches and leaves built on platforms. It has been suggested 
that they represent a Sumatran aboriginal race ; but Dr J. G. 
Garson, reporting on Kubu skulls and skeletons submitted to 
him by Mr H. 0 . Forbes, declared them decidedly Malay, 
though the frizzle in the hair might indicate a certain mixture 
of negrito blood (Jour. Anthrop, InstiL, April 1884). They are 
of a rich olive-brown tint, their hair jet black and inclined to 
curl, and, though not dwarfs, are below the average height. 

KUCHAN, a fertile and populous district of ^e province 
Khorasan in Persia, bounded N. by the Russian Transcaspian 
territory, W. by Bujnurd, S. by Isfarain, and extending in the 
E. to near Radkan. Its area is about 3000 sq. m., and its 
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population^ principally composed of 2 ^aranlu Kurds^ descen- 
dants of tribes settled there by Shah Abbas L in the 17th 
century^ is estimated at loo^ooo. About 3000 families are 
nomads and live in tents. The district produces much grain^ 
25^000 to 30^000 tons yearly^ and contains two towns, Kuchan 
and Shirvan (pop. 6000), and many villages, 

Kuchan, the capital of the district, has suffered much from 
the effects of earthquakes, notably in 1875, 1894 and 1895. 
The last earthquake laid the whole town in ruins and caused 
considerable loss of life. About 8000 of the survivors removed 
to a site 7J m. E. and there built a new town named Nasseriyeh 
after Nasr-ud-din Shah, but known better as Kuchan i jadid, 
New Kuchan, and about 1000 remained in the ruined city 
in order to be near their vineyards and gardens. The geo- 
graphical position of the old to^vn is 37® 8' N., 58° E., 

elevation 4100 ft. The new town has been regularly laid out 
with broad streets and spacious bazaars, and, situated as it is 
half-way between Meshed and Askabad on the cart-road con- 
necting those two places, has much trade. Its population is 
estimated at 10,000. There are telegraph and post offices. 

KUCH BEHAR, or CoocH Behar, a native state of India, 
in Bengal, consisting of a submontane tract, not far from 
Darjeeling, entirely surrounded by British territory. Area, 
1307 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 566,974; estimated revenue, £140,000. 
The state forms a level plain of triangular shape, intersected 
by numerous rivers. The greater portion is fertile and well 
cultivated, but tracts of jungle are to be seen in the north-cast 
corner, which abuts upon Assam. The soil is uniform in char- 
acter throughout, consisting of a light, friable loam, varying in 
depth from 6 in. to 3 ft., superimposed upon a deep bed of sand. 
The whole is detritus, washed down by torrents from the neigh- 
bouring Himalayas. The rivers all pass through the state from 
north to south, to join the main stream of the Brahmaputra. 
Some half-dozen are navigable for small trading boats throughout 
the year, and are nowhere fordable; and there are about twenty 
minor streams which become navigable only during the rainy 
season. The streams have a tendency to cut new channels for 
themselves after every annual flood, and they communicate 
with one another by cross-country watercourses. Rice is 
grown on three-fourths of the cultivated area. Jute and tobacco 
are also largely grown for export. The only special industries 
are the weaving of a strong silk obtained from worms fed on the 
castor-oil plant, and of a coarse jute cloth used for screens 
and bedding. The external trade is chiefly in the hands of 
Marwari immigrants from Rajputana. Among other improve- 
ments a railway has been constructed, with the assistance of a 
loan from the British government. The earthquake of the 
12th of June 1897 caused damage to public buildings, roads, &c., 
in the state to the estimated amount of £100,000. 

The Koch or Rajbansi, from which the name of the state 
is derived, are a widely spread tribe, evidently of aboriginal 
descent, found throughout all northern Bengal, from Purnea 
district to the Assam valley. They are akin to the Indo-Chinese 
races of the north-east frontier; but they have now become 
largely Hinduized, especially in their own home, where the 
appellation ** Koch ** has come to be used as a term of reproach. 
Their total number in all India was returned in 1901 as nearly 
2j millions. 

As in the case of many other small native states, the royal 
family of Kuch Behar lays claim to a divine origin in order to 
conceal an impure aboriginal descent. The greatest monarch 
of the dynasty was Nar Narayan, the son of Visu Singh, who 
began to reign about j 550. He conquered the whole of Kamrup, 
built temples in Assam, of which ruins still exist bearing inscrip- 
tions with his name, and extended his power southwards over 
what is now part of the British districts of Rangjjur and Purnea. 
His son, Lakshmi Narayan, who succeeded him in Kuch Behar, 
became tributary to the Mogul Empire. In 1772 a competitor 
for the throne, having been driven out of the country by his 
rivals, applied for assistance to Warren Hastings. A detach- 
ment of sepoys was accordingly marched into the state; the 
Bhutias, whose interference had led to this intervention, were 
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expelled, and forced to sue for peace through the mediation of 
the lama of Tibet. By the treaty made on this occasion, April 
i 773 > the taja acknowledged subjection to the Company, and 
made over to it one-half of his annual revenue.s. In 1863, on the 
death of the raja, leaving a son and heir only ten months old, 
a British commissioner was appointed to undertake the direct 
management of affairs during the minority of the prince, and 
many important reforms were successfully introduced. The 
maharaja Sir Nripendra Narayan, G.C.I.E., born in 1862, was 
educated under British guardianship at Patna and Calcutta, and 
became hon. lieutenant-colonel of the 6th Bengal Cavalry. In 
1897-98 he served in the Tirah campaign on the staff of General 
Yeatman-Biggs, and received the distinction of a C.B. He was 
pre.sent at the Jubilee in 1887, the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, 
and King Edward’s Coronation in 1902, and became a well-known 
figure in London society. In 1878 he married a daughter of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader. His eldest son was 
educated in England. 

The town of Kuch Behar is situated on the river Tursa, and 
has a railway station. Pop. (1901), 10,458. It contains a college 
afTiliated to the Calcutta University. 

KUDU {koodoo), the native name for a large species of African 
antelope with large corkscrew-like horns in the male, 
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and the body marked with narrow vertical white lines in both 
sexes. The female is hornless. Strepsiceros capensis (or 5 . 
strepsiceros) is the scientific name of the true kudu, which ranges 
from the Cape to Somaliland; but there is also a much smaller 
! species ( 5 . itnherbis) in East and North-Ea.st Africa. 

KUENEN, ABRAHAM (18^8-1891), Dutch Protestant theo- 
logian, the son of an apothecary, was born on the i6th of Sep- 
tember 1828 at Haarlem, North Holland. On his father’s 
death it became nece.ssary for him to leave school and take a 
humble place in the bu.siness. By the generosity of friends he 
was educated at the gymnasium at Haarlem and afterwards 
at the university of Leiden. He studied theology, and won his 
doctor’s degree by an edition of thirty-four chapters of Genesis 
from the Arabic version of the Samaritan Pentateuch. In 1853 
he became professor extraordinarius of theology at Leiden, 
and in 1855 full professor. He married a daughter of W. 
Muurling, one of the founders of the Groningen school, which 
made the first pronounced breach with Calvinistic tlieology 
in the Reformed Church of Holland. Kuenen himself soon 
became one of the main supports of the modem theology, of 
which J. N. Scholten (1811-1885) and Karel Willem Opzoomer 
(b. 1821) were the chief founders, and of which Leiden became 
the headquarters. His first great work, an historico-critical 
introduction to the Old Testament, Historisch-kritisch ander- 
zoek naar het onstaan en de verzameling van de boeken des Ouden 
Verbonds(3 vols., 1861-1865; 2nd ed., 1885-1893; German by 
T. Weber and C T. Miiller, 1885-1894), followed the lines of the 
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dominant school of Heinrich Ewald. But before long he 
came under the influence of J* W. Colenso^ and learned to 
regard the prophetic narrative of Genesis^ Exodus^ and Numbcre 
as older than what was by the Germans denominated Grundschrift 
(‘* Book of Origins In 186^1870 he published his book on 
the religion of Israel, De godsdienst van Israel tot den ondergang 
van der Joodschen Staat (Eng. trans., 1874-1875). This was fol- 
lowed in 1875 by ^ study of Hebrew prophecy, De profeten en de 
profetie onder Israel (Eng. trans., 1877), largely polemical in its 
scope, and specially directed against those who rest theological 
dogmas on the fulfilment of prophecy. In 1882 Kuenen went 
to England to deliver a course of Hibbert lectures, National 
Editions and Universal Religion ; in the following year he 
presided at the congress of Orientalists held at Leiden, In 1886 
his volume on the Hexateuch was published in England. He 
died at Leiden on the 10th of December 1891. 

Kuenen was also the author of many articles, papers and reviews; 
a series on the Hexateuch, which appeared in the Theologisck 
Tijdschrift, of which in 1866 he became joint editor, is one of the 
hnest products of modern criticism. His collected works were 
translated into German and published K. Buddc in 189a. Several 
of his works have l>een translated into English by Philip Wicksteed. 
See the article in Herzog>Hauck, Realencyklopddie. 

KUEN^LUN, or Kwen-Lun, a term used to designate gener- 
ally the mountain ranges which run along the northern edge of the 
great Tibetan plateau in Central Asia. In a wider application 
it means the succession of ranges which extend from the Pamirs 
on the W. to 1x3'’ E., until it strikes against or merges in the 
steep escarpments of the S.£. dank of the Mongolian plateau. 
In the narrower acceptation it applies only to those ranges 
which part the desert of Takla-makan on the N. from the Tibetan 
plateau on the S, between the Pamirs and the transverse glen 
of the Kara-muren, that is, nearly to l^e longitude of the 
town of Cherchen (about 85}*" £.). Although the use of the 
name is thus restricted in geographical usage, the mountain 
system so designated does, as a fact, extend eastwards as far as 
the great depression of Tsaidam (say 95* £.), though it is un- 
certain whether its direct orographical contmuation eastwards 
is to be identified with the Astin-tagh, or, as F. Grenard and 
K, Bogdanovich believe — ^and with them Sven Hcdin is inclined 
to agree — with the parallel ranges of Kalta-alaghan and Arka- 
tagh, which lie S. of the Astin-tagh, At any rate the Astin- 
tagh, whether it is the principal continuation of the Kuen-lun 
or only a subsidiary flanking system, is itself the westward 
continuation of the Nan-shan or Southern Mountains, which 
reach down far into China (to 113" E.). 

Taken in its widest meaning, the Kuen-lun Mountains thus 
stretch in a wavy line for nearly 2500 m. from E. to W., and 
while in the W. their constituent ranges are folded and squeezed 
by lateral compression into a breadth of some 150-200 m., their 
summits being forced up to correspondingly higher altitudes, 
in the E. they spread out to a breadth of some 600 m,, the 
ranges being in that quarter less folded, and consequently 
both flatter and lower. In the tectonic structure of Asia the 
Kuen-lun forms, as it were, the backbone of the continent. In 
point of age it is very much older than either the Himalayas 
to the S, or the Tian-shan to the N. But although the crests 
of its component ranges reach altitudes of 21,500 to 22,000 ft., 
they are not as a rule overtopped by Individual peaks of com- 
manding and towering elevation, as the Himalayas are, but run 
on the whole tolerably uniform and relatively at little greater 
altitude than the lofty valleys which separate them one from 
another. It is a strikingly marked characteristic of the northern 
edge of the Tibetan plateau that its outermost border-range (^.g. 
Western Kuen-lun and Astin-tagh) is throughout double; and 
this ** twinning ** of the mountain-ranges, as also of the inter- 
ment lake-basins among the Kuen-lun ranges, is a peculiar 
feature of the Tibetan plateau. 

The supreme orographic importance of this great Central Asian 
moimtain system wbb recognized in a fashion even by the geographers 
of ancient Greece. They used to suppose that an inunense range 
of mountains crossed Asia from west to east on the parallel of the 
island of Rhodes, extending through Asia Minor, the Kurdish high- 
lands, the N. of Persia, the N. of Bactria (Afghanistan), the Hindu- 


kttsh, aad so on into China. This long range they supposed to 
separate the waters which flow N. to the Arctic from those which 
flow S. to the Indian Ocean. K. Ritter (Asien, ii.) was the first of 
modern geographers to recognize the true character of the Kucn-lun 
as a border range of the Tibetan plateau ; and Baron von Richthofen 
{China, i. 1876) still further defined and accentuated the conception 
of the system by representing it as a complex arrangement of several 
parallel ranges, running in wavy lines from the Pamirs (76** E.) 
eastwards to iiS** E. But though von Richthofen's general concep- 
tion of the Kuen-lun system was broadly sound and in accordance 
with facts, the details both of his description and of that of his 
pupil Wegener ^ require now very considerable revision, and need 
even to in part recast, as a consequence of explorations and 
investigations made since they wrote by, amongst others, the 
Russian explorers N. M. Przhevalsky, M. V. Pyevtsov, V. I. 
Roborovsky, P. K. Kozlov, K. liogdahovich, V. A. Obruchev, and 
(?) Skassi: by the Englishmen A. I). Carey, A. Dalglcish, St G. K. 
Littledale, H. Bower, H. H. P. Deasy and M. S. Wellby; ^ the 
American W. W. RockhilJ: the Frenchmen J. L. Dutreuil dc Rhins, 
F. Grenard, P. G, Bonvalot and Prince Henri d'OrlAans; by the 
Hungarians L. von Loezy and Count Szech6nyi; and above all by 
the Swede Sven Hedin. 

Western Kuen-lun.^-^n the east the Pamir highlands are fenced 
off from the East Turkestan lowlands by the double border-ridge of 
Sarik-kol (the Sarik-kol range and the Muztagh or Kashgar range), 
which has its eastern foot down in the Tarim basin (4000*4500 ft.) 
and its western up on the Pamirs at 10,500 to 13,000 fl. above sea- 
level, while its own summits, e.g. the Muztagb-ata (25,780 it.), shoot 
up far above the limits of perpetual snow. This double border- 
ridge is continued cast of the meridian of Yarkand or Yarkent 
(77*^ E.) by a succession of twin ranges, all mnning, though under 
diflerent names, from the W.N.W. to the E.S.E. According to 
the investigations of F. Stoliezka and K. Bogdanovich, the same 
fossils occur in both sets of border ranges, in the Sarik-kol and in 
their eastward continuations, e.g. corals, Stromatophorae^ Bryozoa^ 
A try pa reticularis ^ A. latilinguis and A. aspera, Spirt fer verneuili, 
&c., and these the latter geologist assigns to the Devonian epoch. 
These eastward continuations of the double border-range of the 
Pamirs are the constituent ranges of the Kuen-lun proper. The 
names given to them are the Kilian or Kiliang, the Khotan and the 
Keriya Mountains in the more northerly range and the Raskem or 
Raskan, the Sughet and the Ullugh-tagh Mountains in the more 
soutlierly range. Although they all decrease in altitude from west to 
east, they nevertheless reach elevations of 19,000 ft., with individual 
peaks ascending some 2000-2500 ft, higher. From the East Turke- 
stan lowlands on the north the ascent is very steep, and the passes 
across both sets of ranges lie at great altitudes ; for example, the 
pass of Sanju-davan in the lower range is 16,325 it. a^vc sea-level, 
and the Kyzyl-davan, farther east, is 16,900 ft., while the Sughet- 
davan in the higher range is 17,825 ft. The latter range is separated 
from the Karakorum Mountains by the deeply trenched gorge of 
the Kaskemor Yarkand-darya, while the deep glen of the Kara-kash 
or Khotan-darya intervenes between the upper (Sughet Mountains) 
and the lower (Kilian Mountains) border-ranges. Altogether this 
western extremity of the Kuen-lun system is a very rugged moun- 
tainous region, a consequence partly of the intricacy of the flanking 
ranges and spurs, partly of the powerful lateral compression to 
which they have been subjected, and partly of the great and abrupt 
diflerences in vertical elevation between the crests of the ranges and 
the bottoms of the deep, narrow, rugged glens l^etween them. In 
the broad orographical di^sltion of the ranges there Is considerable 
similarity between north Tibet and west Persia, in that in both cases 
tlie ranges are crowded together in the west, but spread out wider as 
they advance towards the east. To the two principal ranges in this 
part of the system F. Grenard, who accompanied J. L. Dutreuil de 
Rhins on his journey in 1890-1895, gives the names the Alt^-tagh 
and Ustun-tagh, though he names no less than six parallel ranges 
altogether. Now as Altyn-tagh ^ is an accepted, though in point 
of fact erroneous, name for Astin-tagh, it is clear that Grenard 
considers the main Kuen-lun ranges to he continued directly by the 
Astin-tagh. 

From the transverse breach of the Keriya-darya (about 81J* E.) 
to that of the Kara-muren in the longitude of Cherchen (about 
85J® E.) the parallel border-ranges of the Tibetan plateau trend to 
the E.N.E., and here occur in the lower or outer range the passes of 
Dalai-kurghan-art (14,290 ft.),Choka-davan, i.e, Littledale's Chokur 
Pass (9530 ft.) and others at altitudes ranging from 8600 to 

1 In ** Orographie des Kwen-lun," in Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur 
Erdkunde tu Berlin (1891). 

2 It is Uvsed, for instance, on the map of Inner- Asien (No. 62) of 
Stieler^s Hand-atlas (ed. 1905) and in the Atlas of the Russian General 
Staff. Etymologically the correct form is Astin-tagh or Astun-tagh, 
meaning the T^wer or Nearer Mountains. Ustun-tagh, which apjpears 
on Stieler's map as an altematwe name for Altyn-tagh, means Higher 
or Farther Mountains, and though not used locally of any sp^ific 
range, would be appropriately employed to dcsi^ate the higher 
and more southerly of the twin border-ranges of the Tibetan 
plateau. 
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11, 500 ft., while in the upper range are the At-to^avan (16,600 ft.), 
Yapkak-lik-davan (15,550 ft.), Sarahu-davan (15,680 ft.) and others 
not named at 16,590 and 17,300 ft. 

Middle Kusn^un . — ^Between the upper transverse glens of the Kara- 
moren (or Mitt River) and the Chcpchcndnxya stretches the short 
range of Tokuz-davan. From it, on the east side of the Cherchen- 
daiya, in about 86** £., the component ranges of the middle Kuen-lun 
begin to diverge and radiate outwards (».f. to north and to south) like 
the fingers of the outspread human hand. And here at least four 
principal ranges or groups of ranges admit of being discriminated, 
namely the Astin-tagh, the Chimen-tagh, the Kalta-alagban and the 
Arka-tagh, all belon^ng to the mountainous country which borders 
on the north the actual gateau region of Tibet. Although these 
several ranges, or systems of ranges, differ considerably in their 
orographical characteristics, tho following description will apply 
generally to the entire region from the Astin-tagh southwards to 
the Arka-tagh. The broad features of th<? surface configuration 
are a serie.^ of nearly parallel mountain-ranges, running from 
W.S.W.E.N.E. to W.N.W.E.S.E., and separated by liigh interment 
valleys, which are choked with disintegrated material and divided 
into a chequered pattern of self -contain^, shallow lacustrine basins. 
As a rule tne crests of the ranges are worn down by aerial denudation 
and have the general appearance of rounded domes. Hard rock 
(mostly granite and crystalline schists, with red sandstone in places) 
appears only in the transverse glens, which arc often choked with 
their debris in the form either of gravel-and-sliingle or loose blocks 
of stone or l)oth. The flanks of the mountains are so deeply buried 
in disinte^ated material that the difference in vertical altitude 
between the floors of the valleys and the summits of the ranges is 
comparatively smalL But as' each successive range, proceeding 
south, represents a higher step in the terramed ascent from tlie desert 
of Gobi to the plateau of I'ibet, the ranges when viewed from the 
north frequently appear like veritable upstanding mountain ranges, 
and this appearance is accentuated by the general steepness of the 
ascent; whereas, when viewed on the other hand from the south, 
these several ranges, owing to their long and gentle slope in that 
direction, have the appearance of comparatively gentle swellings of 
the earth's service rather than of well-defined mountain ranges. 
As a rule, the streams flow alternately east and west down the inter- 
mont latitudinal valleys, until they break through some transverse 
glen in the range on ttie northern side of the vall<^. In the we.stcrD 
parts of the system they mostly go to feed the Kara-muren or the 
Chorchen-darya, while farther east they fiow down into some larger 
self-contained basin of internal drainage, such as the Achik-kol, 
the two lakes Kara-kol, or the Ghaz-kol. and even yet farther cast 
make their way, some of them, into the lakes of the Tsaidam depres- 
sion or become lost in its sands or in those of the Kum-ta^^h desert 
on the north, or go to feed the headstreams of tho great rivers, the 
Hwang-ho (YeUow River) and the Yangtsze-kiang (Blue River) in 
the south. It appears to be a rule that the rivers which eventually 
terminate in the deserts of Gobi and Takla-makan grow increasingly 
larger in magnitude from east to west. Another law appears to distin- 
guish the hydrography of at any rate the great latitudinal valleys 
of the Arka-tagh and the Chiinen valley (north of the Chimen-tagh): 
the streams flow close under the foot of the range that shuts in each 
individual valley on the nortli. But in respect of precipitation there is 
a very marked difference l>etwccn tlie valleys of the north and those 
of the south. Whereas both the mountains and valleys of the Astin- 
tagh and of the Akato-tagh (the next large range to the Astin-tagh 
on the south) are arid and desolate in the extreme, smitten as it were 
with the desiccating breath of the desert, those of the Arka-tagh and 
beyond are supersaturated with moisture, so that, at any rate in 
summer, the surface is in many parts little better than a quaking 
quagmire. Throughout vegetation is scanty and faunal life poor 
in species, though in some re.spects certain of the species, e.g. wild 
yaks, wild asses {hulans), antelopes (orongo and others), marmots, 
hares and partridges exist locally in large numbers. The wild camel 
approaches the north outliers of the Astin-tagh, but rarely, if ever, 
ventures to enter their fastnesses. Beans, wolves, foxes, goats 
{kdhfnei), wild sheep (arhhafis), lizards, earth-rats, and a small 
rodent {teskikau), with ravens, eagles, wild ducks and ^vild geese 
are riie other varieties principally encountered. The vegetation 
consists almost entirely of scrubby bushes of several varieties, in- 
cluding tamarisks and wild briers, of reeds {kamish), and of graas, 
on the yaylaks (pasture-grounds) of the middle ranges. On the 
Arka-tagh even tne moss, the last surviving representative of the 
flora, disappears entirely. In the eastern Astin-tagh a variety of 
wild tea (cnay, mountain tea) is used by the Mongols. Gold in 
obtained in very smaU quantities in a few places in the Astin-tagh 
and the Kalta-alagfaan. The nomenclature of the numerous 
ranges in this part of the Kuen-lun is extremely confusing, owLig 
to different travellers having applied the same name to different 
ranges and to different travellers have applied different names to 
what is probably often identically tlie same range. In this article 
the nomenclature adt^ed is that empkyed by the latest, and 
probably the most thorough, explorer m this part of Central Asia, 
namely, Sven Hedin. Nevertheless, owing to the fact that nearly 
all the longer and more important crossings of Tibet and its northern 
montane region have been made from north to south, or vice versa, 
that is, tranversely across the ranges, and comparatively few from 


east to west along the intermont latitudinal valleys, the identifica- 
tions between ranges in the east and ranges in the west are in more 
than one instance more or less doubtful. 

The Astin-tagh. although it occupies a dmilar position to tlio twin 
ranges of the Western Kuen-lun, in that it forms the outermost 
escarpment or border-ridge on the north of tlie Tilictan plateau, would 
appear in the opinion of the most comtjctcnt judges {e.g, Grenardi 
Bogdanovich, Sven HinUn, IrTzhcvalsky) to be only a branch or 
subsidiary r^ge of the main rauge of the Kuen-lun. It is not 
however a .*«iDg]e, long, continuous chain, as it is shown, for examjde. 
on the map of the Russian geiuM al staff, but consists of two paralld 
main ranges, and in the east of three, and even to the N.E. of Tsaidam 
of four, parallel main ranges, flanked throughout by i'Cveral sub- 
sidiary chains, spurs and offshoots. Bt'yond that it swells out into 
the vast massif oi Anambaruin-ula, which is traversed by at least 
three minor parallel chains. But on the east of the Anamliaruin-uia 
it once more contracts to two main ranges, the more southerly being 
that which I’rzhevalsk)^ called the Humlxildt Range (crossed by a 
pass at 13,200 ft.). This branch is probably continued in the range 
which overhangs the Koko-nor on the south, namely, the south Koko- 
nor Range. The northern branch merges eastwards into the Nan- 
shan or Southern Mountains.^ The passes in the Loucr Astin-tagh 
range from altitudes of 10,15010 10,700 ft., and in the Upper Astin- 
tagh at 11,770 to 15,680 ft. (Tash-davan), though one pass beside the 
Charkhlik-su is only 96t>ofl. liigh. And as the relative altitudes 
of crest and pass remain approximately the same as in the Western 
Kuen-lun, it is evident how greatly the general elevation of the twin 
lx>rder ridge decreases towards the east. But there exists a striking 
difference between the crests of the Astin-tagh and those of the 
ranges which give rise to lire gigantic ridge and furrow arrangement 
on the Tibetan plateau. “ Here in the Astin-tagh the mountainSi 
like those in the Kuruk-tagh,“ are indeed severely weathered, but 
they always consist, from base to summit, of hard rock, bare and 
barren, most frequently piled up in eccentric, r^ued masses, denti- 
culated, pinnacled crests and peaks. On tlie Til^tan plateau, on 
the other hand, most of the ranges are distinguished by their 
rounded outlines and soft consistency, and their striking ixiverty in 
hard rock, which in the best cases only crops out near the summits. 
There too disintegration has been to a rcmaikable extent operative. 
XJiis gives rise to the groat morphological difference, that in tho 
former regions, the Aslin-lagh and tlie Kiiruk tagh, llie products 
of (ihiintegration are almost always carried away by tlie wind, and 
so disappear ; no matter how powerful or how active the disintegra- 
tion may be, none of the loosened material ever succeeds either in 
gathering amongst the mountains or in accumulating at their foot. 
The climate is so arid, and precipitation so extremely rare, that the 
fine powdery material falls a hel pleas prey to the winds. On the 
other hand, the precipitation on the Tibetan plateau is so copious, 
and so uniformly distributed, that it is able to retain the loosened 
material iVt situ, and causes it to heap itself up in rounded masses 
on the flanks of the mountains that arc its primitive source of 
origin, these projecting in great part like skeleton.s from the mklst 
of their own ruins."" The twin ranges of the Astin-tagh are fairly 
equivalent in point of magnitude and regularity; but while the l.z>wer 
Range, on the north, sensibly decreases in altitude towards the east, the 
UpperRange, on the south, maintains its general altitude in a remark- 
able way, axid is gapped by steep, wild, deeply incLsocl transverse 
glens directed towarcls the north, and generally fenced in by dark 
precipitous walls of rock. The great valley between the two is 
'' cut up into a series of self-contained tiasins, each serving as tl^ 
gathering ground of tlie brooks that run down off the adjacent 
mountains. Outside the lower end of each large transverse glen there 
is a scree of sedimentary matter. These screes are iKJWcver very flat 
and their lower edges generally roiich all the way down to the central 
pari of the basin, which is occupied by an expanse of yellow clay, 
perfectly flat and fairly hard, as well as dry and barren, often 
cracked into polygonal cakes and drawn out in the direction of the 
long axis of the valley. . . . Hut though the great morphological 
features of this latitudinal valley forcibly recall the latitudinal 
valleys of Tiliet, the climatic differences give rise to differences 
between the basins corresponding to the differences between the moun - 
tain-ranges themselves. For while the self-contained basins of 
Tibet generally possess a salt lake in the middle, into wliich brooks 
and streams of greater or less magnitude gather, often from very 
considerable distances, these self-contained ba.Hins of the Astin- 
tagh arc very small in area, and it is extremely seldom that their 
central parts receive any water at all, only in fact after copious 
rain. These terminal lakes, or more accurately sedimentary plains, 
are therefore almost always dry." * 

The next parallel range on the south, the Akaio-tagh, and the valley 
wliich separates it from the Astin-tagh, are equally arid and water- 
less. The valley, known by the general name of Kakir, meaning a 
" hard, dry, sterile expanse of clay," is chequered with shallow self- 
contained basins of the usual type and has remarkably gentle slopes 

^ The Northern Mountains arc the Pe-shan in the desert of Gobi 
(see Gobi). 

On the opposite or north side of thede.scrtof Lop (desert of Gobi). 

9 Sven Hedin, Ssientific Results, iii. 308. 

< Ibid. 310-311. 
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Up to the mountains on both north and south. Its surface slopes from 
Etudes of 10,100 to 10,600 ft. in the west, where is the lake of Uzun- 
shor (9650 ft.), to 9400 ft. in the east, in which direction it continues 
as far as the Anambaruin-uia (see below) and the plain or dat basin 
of Sartang, a north extension of Tsaidam. This range of Akato-tagh, 
the Altun Range of Carey, is the same as that which on the map of 
the Russian general stafl bears the name Chimen-tagh. Like the 
Astin-tagh it stretches towards the E.N.E., and, like it, appears to 
be built up of granite and schists, but its crest is greatly msnuded, 
so that it is a mere crumbling skeleton protruding above the deep 
mantle of disintegrated material which masks its flanks. The slopes 
on both north and south are extremely gentle, but that on the south 
is eight to ten times as long as that on the north. 1 n the east the range 
is mostly narrow, and dies away on the edge of the Tsaidam depres- 
sion ; but in the west it swells out into the lofty and imposing mass, of 
the Ilve-chimen or Shia-manglay, which is capped with perpetual 
snow. This part of the range is crossed by the pass of Chopur-alik 
at an altitude of 16, 160 ft., but farther east the passes lie at altitudes 
of 13,380 to 10,520 ft. The latitudinal valley that intervenes 
between the Akato-tagh and the next great range on the south, the 
Chimen-tagh, slopes for the most part eastwards, from 12,500 ft. down 
to the shallow s^t lake of Ghaz-kol or Chimen-koli (9305 ft.). In 
the western part of this valley occurs the very important transverse 
water-divide of Gulcha-davan (14,150 ft.), which separates the basin 
of the Cherchen-darya that goes down into the Tarim basin from the 
area that drains down to the Ghaz-kol, which belongs to the Tsaidam 
depression. This, the Chimen valley, contains in places a good deal 
of drift-sand, which however is stationary in the mass and heaped 
up along the northern foot of the Chimen-tagh. Nevertheless the 
AWtO’tagh is only of secondary importance in the general Kuen-lun 
system, being nothing more than a central ridge running along the 
broad Kakir valley that separates the Astin-tagh from the Chimen- 
tagh. 

The latter range, the Chimen^agh^ is identical in its western parts 
with the Piazlik-tagh and in the east must bt equated with the Tsai- 
dam chain of Przhevalsky ; and it is probably continued westwards 
by the range which the Russian explorers call the Moscow Range or 
the Achik-tagh, running north of the Achik-kol and, according to 
Przhevalsky, connecting on the west with the Tokuz-davan. The 
Chimen-tagh rises into imposing summits, some rounded, some 
pyramidal in outline, which are capped with snow, though the snow 
melts in summer. This range acts as a “ breakwater " to the 
clouds, arresting and condensing the moisture which is carried north- 
wards by the south winds. Hence its slopes are not so arid as those 
of the Akato-tagh and the Astin-tagh. Snow falls all the year 
round on the Chimen-tagh, even in July, and water is abundant 
everj^here. The southern slope of the range is gentle but short, 
the northern slope long and steep. Grass is able to grow, and 
animal life is more abundant. The range is crossed by passes at 
23,970, 13,230 and 23,760 ft., and the Piazlik-tagh by a pass at an 
altitude of 13,640 ft. 

The next important range, still going south, is the Kalta-alaghan, 
Carey's Chimen-tagh Range, Przhevalsky’s Columbus Range and 
the range which is variously designated {e.g, by Pyevtsov) as the 
Ambal-ashkan, Kalga-lagan and Ara-tagh. This last is, however, 
properly the name of a short secondary range which rises along the 
miadle (ara = middle) of the valley between the Chimen-tagh and 
the Kalta-alaghan. Not only is it of lower elevation than them 
both, but it dies away towards the west, the valleys on each side of 
it meeting round its extremity to form one broad, open valley, with 
an altitude of 11,790 to 13,725 ft. The Ara-tagh is crossed by a 
pass at an altitude of 14,34^ ft. In the Kalta-alaghan, which is 
the culminating range of this part of the Kuen-lun, and is over- 
topp^ by towering, snow-clad peaks, the passes climb to consider- 
ably higher altitudes^ namely, 14,560, 14,470, 14,430 and 14,190 ft., 
while the pass of Avraz-davan ascends to 15,700 ft. This range 
appears to be linked on to the Tokuz-davan by the Muzluk-tagh, 
in which there are passes at 16,870 and 15,450 ft. It is possible 
however that the Muzluk-tagh belongs more intimately to the 
Chimen-tagh system, that is, to the Moscow or Achik-kol ranges. 
Indeed ^gdanovich considers that the Tokuz-davan, the Muzluk- 
tagh, the Moscow Range and the Chimen-tagh form one single 
closely connected chain, in which he also places Przhevalsky 's 
isolated peak of Mount Krcml (15,055 ft.). Sven Hedin, whilst 
agreeing that this mav possibly be the true conception, inclines to 
the view that the Achik-kol Range dies away towards the E., and 
that the Chimen-tagh and the Kalta-alaghan* merge westwards into 
the border-ranges that lie north of the Muzluk-tagh and the Tokuz- 
davan. Unlike most of the other parallel ranges of N. Tibet, the 
Kalta-alaghan does not decrease, but it increases in elevation 
towards the east, where, like the Chimen-tagh, it abuts upon and 
merges in the ranges that border Tsaidam on the south. 

Immediately south of the Kalta-alaghan comes a relatively deep 
depression, the Kum-kol valley ^ forming a very well-marked feature in 
the physical conformation of this region. It is crossed transversely 
bv a water-divide which separates the basin of the twin-lakes 
of Kum-kol (12,700 ft.) from the basin of Tsaidam, some 3500 ft. 
lower. The floor of the valley consequently slopes away in both 
directions, like the Chimen valley between the Akato-tagh and the 
Chimen-tagh; and in so far as it slopes westwards towards the Kum- 


kol lakes it differs from nearly all the other great latitudinal valleys 
that run parallel with it, bixause they slope generally towards the east. 
Not far from the Kum-kol lakes there is a drift-sand area, though 
the dunes are stationary. The upper lake of Kum-kol (Chon-kum- 
kol) (12,730 ft.), which contains fresn water, is of small area (8 so. m.) 
ana in depth nowhere exceeds 13 ft. ; but the lower lake (Ayak-kum- 
kol) (12,685 ft.), which is salt, is much bigger (283 sq. m.) and goes 
down to depths of 64 and 79 ft. Farther west, lying between the 
Muzluk-tagh and the Arka-tagh, is the lake of Achik-kol (I 3 > 94 ^ ft.), 
x6} m. broad and 50 m. in circuit. 

The next great parallel range is the lofty and imposing Arka-tagh^ 
the Przhevalsky Range of the Russian geographers, which has its 
eastward continuations in the Marco Polo Range (general altitude 
15,750-16,250 ft.) and Gurbu-naiji Mountains of Przhevalsky, The 
Arka-tagh* ‘is the true backbone of the Kuen-lun system, and in 
Central Asia is exceeded in elevation only by the Tang-la, a long way 
farther south, this last being probably an eastern wing of the Kara- 
korum Mountains of the Pamirs region. At the same time the Arka- 
tagh is the actual border-range of the Tibetan plateau properly so 
called; to the south of it none of the long succession of lofty parallel 
ranges which ridge the Tibetan highlands seems to liavc any connexion 
with the Kuen-lun system. Of great length, the Arka-tagh, which 
is a mountain-system rather than a range, varies greatly in configura- 
tion in different parts, sometimes exhibiting a sharply defined main 
crest, with several lower flanking ranges, and sometimes consisting 
of numerous parallel crests of nearly uniform altitude. Amongst 
these it is possible to distinguish in the middle of the system four 
predominant ranges, of which the second from the north is probably 
the principal range, though the fourth is the highest. The passes 
across the first range (north) lie at altitudes of 15,675, 26,420, 17,320 
and 18,300 ft.; across the second at 16,830, 17,020, 17,070 and 
17,220 ft.; across the third at 16,800, 16,660, 17,065, 171830 and 
17,880 ft.; and across the fourth at 16,540, 16,765, 16,780, 18^100 
and 18,110 ft. The crests of the ranges lie comparatively little 
higher than the valleys which separate them, the altitudes in the 
latter running at 14,940 to 16,700 ft., if not higher, and being only 
500 to 1000 ft. lower than the crests of the accompanying ranges. 
The Arka-tagh ranges do not culminate in lofty jagged, pinnacled 
peaks, but in broad rounded, flattened domes, a characteristic 
feature of the system throughout. These Arka-tagh mountains arc 
built up, at all events superficially, of sand and powdery, finely 
sifted disintegrated material. Where the hard rock does crop out 
on the surface, it is so excessively weathered as to be with difficulty 
recognized as rock at all. The culminating summits of the ranges 
generally present the app^rance of a fiat, rounded swelling, and 
when they arc crowned with glaciers, as many of them arc, these 
shape themselves into what may be described as a mantle, a breast- 
plate, or a flat cap, from which lappets and fringes project at inter- 
vals; nowhere do there exist any 01 the long, narrow, winding glacier 
tongues which are so characteristic of the Alps of Europe. But not 
the slightest indication has been discovered that these mountains 
were ever panoplied with ice. The process of disintegration and 
levelling down has reached such an advanced stage that, if ever 
there did exist evidences of former glaciation, they have now become 
entirely obliterated, even to the complete pulverization of the 
erratic blocks, supposing there were any. ITie view that meets the 
eye southwards from the heights of the Kalta-alaghan is the picture 
o'f a chaos of mountain chains, ridges, crests, peaks, spurs, detached 
masses, in fact, montane conformations of every possible description 
and in every possible arrangement. Immediately north of the Arka- 
tagh the country is studded with three or four exceptionally conspi- 
cuous and imposing detached mountain masses, all capped with snow 
and some of them carrying small glaciers. Amongst them are 
Shapka Monomakha or the Monk's Cap; the Chulak-akkan, which 
may however t)C only Shapka Monomakha seen from a different 
point of view; Tomurlik-tagh “ (i.e, the Iron Mountain) ; and farther 
west, Ullugh-muz-tagh, which, according to Grenard, reaches an 
altitude of 24,140 ft. But the relations in wliich these detached 
mountain-masses stand to one another and to the Arka-tagh behind 
them have not yet been elucidated. In the vicinity of the Ullugh- 
muz-tagh there exist numerous indications of former volcanic 
activity, the eminences and summits frequently being capped with 
tuff, and smaller fragments of tuff are scattered over other parts of 
the Arka-tagh ranges. 

The next succeeding parallel range, the Koko^shili, which is 
continued eastwards by the Bayan-khara-ula, between the upper 
hcadstreams of the Hwang-ho or Yellow River and the Yangtsze- 
kiang, belongs orographically to the plateau of Tibet. 

Tli succession of ranges which follow one another from the 
deserts of Takla-makan and Gobi up to the plateau proper of Tibet 
rise in steps or terraces, each range being higher than the range to the 
north of it and lower than the range to the south of it. The difference 
in altitude ^tween the lowest, most northerly range, the Lower 
Astin-tagh, and the most southerly of the Arka-tagh ranges amounts 
to nearly 7500 ft. With one exception, namely the dimb out of 
the Kum-kol valley to the Arka-tagh, the first three steps are 

* This is the correct form, Arka-tagh meaning the Farther or 
Remoter Mountains. The form Akka-tagh is incorrect. 

* The form Tumenlik-tagh is erroneous. 
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individually the biggest; whereas the Upper Astin-tagh exceeds the 
Lower Astin-tagh by an altitude of some 1350 it., it is itself exceeded 
by the Akato-tagh to the extent of 1760 it. There is also a con- 
siderable rise of 880 ft. from the Akato-tagh to the Chimen-tagh. 
But between the Chimen-tagh, the Ara-tagh and the Kalta-alaghan 
there is comparatively little difference in point of elevation, namely, 
730 ft. in all. The biggest ascent is that from the Kalta-alaghan to 
the Arka-tagh, namely, nearly 1850 ft. The ranges of the Arka- 
tagh, again, run at pretty nearlv the same absolute general altitudes, 
namely, 16,470 to 17,260 ft. When the altitudes of the intermont 
latitudinal valleys are compared, the significance orographically 
of the Chimen vaoley and of the Kum-kol valley is strikingly empha- 
sized. Both are much more deeply excavated than all the other 
latitudinal valleys that run parallel to them, the Chimen valley being 
873 ft. above the valley to the north of it, but no less than 2235 ft. 
below the valley to the south of it. The case of the Kum-kol valley is 
altogether exceptional, for it lies not higher, but 680 ft. lower, l^n 
the valley to the north of it, and conseouenlly the climb up out of it 
to the first (on north) of the Arka-tagh valleys amounts to no less than 
2900 ft. Hence these ten parallel ranges of the middle Kuen-lun 
system may be grouped in three divisions — (i) the more strictly 
biorder ranges of the Upper and Lower Astin-tagh and the Akato- 
tagh; (2) the three ranges of Chimen-tagh, Ara-tagh and Kalta- 
alaghan, which may be considered as forming a transitional system 
between the foregoing and the third division; (3) the Arka-tagh, 
which constitute the elevated rampart of the' Tibetan plateau 
proper. (J.T. Be.) 

The Nan-shan Highlands overlook Tsaidam on the N.£. 'I'hey 
embrace a region 380 m. long and 260 m. wide, entirely occupied 
with parallel mountain ranges all running from the N.W. to the 
S.E. Broad, hat, longitudinal valleys, at altitudes of 12,000 to 

14.000 ft. (9000 to 10,600 at the south-western border) and dotted 
with lakes (Koko-nor, 9970 ft.; Khara-nor, 13,285 ft.), fill up the 
space between these mountain ranges. In the S.E. the Nan-shan 
highlands abut upon the highlands of the Chinese province of Kan- 
suh, and near the great northward bend of the Hwang-ho they 
meet the escarpments by which the Great Khingan and tlie In-shan 
ranges are continued, and by which the Mongolian plateau steps 
down to the lowlands of China. On the N.E. the Nan-shan high- 
lands have their foot on the Mongolian plateau (average altitude, 
4000 ft.), i,e. in the Ala-shan. On the N.W. they are fringed by a 
border range, the Da-sue-shan, a continuation of the Astin-tagh, 
which rises to 12,200-13,000 ft. in its passes, and is pierced by 
several rivers flowing west to Lake Khala-chi or Khara-nor. This 
border-range, which continues on to the 97th meridian, separates 
the Nan-shan range from the Pe-shan range. 

On the S.W. the Nan-shan mountains consist of short irregular 
chains, separated by broad plains, dotted with lakes, which differ 
but slightly in altitude from Tsaidam (8800-9000 ft.). Next a 
succession of narrow ranges intervene between this lower border 
terrace and the higher terrace (12,000-13,500 ft.). The first 
mountain range on this higher terrace is Ritter's range, covered in 
part with extensive snow-fields. The passes at Ixjth ends of this 
snow-clad massif lie at altitudes of 15,990 ft. and 14,680 ft. The 
next range is Humboldt or Ama-.surgu range, which runs N.W. to 
S.E. from the Astin-tagh to about 38“ N., and is perhaps continued 
by the southern Kuku (Koko)-nor range, which strike.s the Hwang- 
ho with an elevation of 7440 ft. It includes, in fact, several other 
parallel ranges — e.g. the Mushketov, Semenov, Suess, Alexander III., 
Bain-sarlyk — the mutual relations of which are, however, not yet 
definitely settled. 

Small lateral chains of mountains, rising some 2000 ft. above the 
general level of that plateau, connect the central Nan-shan with the 
next parallel ranges, namely, those of the eastern Nan-shan. The 
mutual relations of the latter, as well as the names of the several 
constituent chains, are eqxmlly unsettled. Thus, one of them is 
named indiscriminately Nan-shan, Richthofen Range and Momo- 
shan. In fact, the region is dominated by three ranges of nearly 
equal altitude, all lifting many of their peaks above the snow-line. 
Finally, there is a range of mountains, about 10,000 ft. high, named 
Lung-shan by Obruchev, which borders the Kan-chow and Lian- 
chow valley on the N.E., and lielongs to the Nan-shan system. 
But the string of oases in Kan-suh province, which stretches between 
the towns named, lies on the lower level of the Mongolian plateau 
(4000 to 5000 ft.), so that the Lung-shan ought possibly to be 
regarded as a continuation of the Pe-shan mountains of the Gobi. 

Generally speaking, the Nan-shan highlands are a region raised 

12.000 to 14,000 ft. above the sea, and intersected by wild, stony 
and partly snow-clad mountains, towering another 4000 to 7000 
ft. acx>ve its surface, and arranged in narrow parallel chains all 
running N.W. to S.E. The chains of mountains are severally 
from 8 to 17 m. wide, seldom as much as 35, while the broad, 
flat valleys between them attain widths of 20 to 27 m. As 
a rule the passes are at an altitude of 12,000 to 14,000 ft., and the 
peaks reach 18,000 to 20,000 ft. in the western portion of the high- 
lands, while in the eastern portion they may be about 2000 ft. lower. 
The glaciers also attain a greater development in the western portion 
of the Nan-shan, but the valle3r8 are dry, and the slopes of both the 
mountains and the valleys, furrowed by deep ravines, are devoid 
of vegetation. Good pasture grounds are only found near the 


streams. The soil is dry gravel and clay, upon which bushes of 
Ephedra. Nitraria and Salsolaceae grow $i)arsely. In the north- 
eastern Nan-shan, on the contrary, a stream runs through each 
gorge, and both the mountain sl^cs and the bottoms of the valleys 
are covered with vegetation. iMarests of conifers {Picea obovata) 
and deciduous trees — Przhevalsky's poplar, birch, mountain ash, 
&c., and a variety of bushes — are common everywhere. Higher up, 
in the picturesque gorges, grow rhododendrons, willows, Poientilla 
fruHcosa, Spriaeae, Lonicereaet &c., and the rain.s must evidently be 
more copious and better distributed. In the central Nan-ahan it 
is only the north-eastern slopes that bear forests. In the south, where 
the Nan-shan enters Kan-suh province, extensive accumulations of 
loess make their appearance, and it is only the northern slopes of 
the hills that are clothed with trees. (P. A. 1 C.) 

Authorities. — An enumeration of the works published before 
1890, and a map of itineraries, will be found in Wegener's Versuch 
einer Orographie des Kuen-iun (Marburg, 1891), but his map is only 
approximately correct. Of the books published since 1890 the 
most important are Sven Hedin's Scientific PesuUs of a Journey in 
Central Asia^ (Stockholm, i 905 -* 907 » 6 vols.), with an 

elaborate atlas and a general map of Tibet on the scale of 1 : i ,000,000 ; 
H. H. P. Deasy's Jn Tibet ana Chinese Turkestan (London, 1901L 
with a good map ; F. Grenard's vol. (iii.) of J. L. Dutreuil de Rhins*s 
Mission scienhfique dans la haute Asie, /Sgo~/S<jj (n.p., 1897), also 
with a very useful map; W. W. Rockhill's Diary of a Journey through 
Mongolia and Tibet in iSgi and tSg^ (Washington, 1894); M. S, 
Wellby's Through Unknown Tibet (London, 1898); P. G. Bonvalot's 
De Paris au Tonkin d travers Ic Tibet inconnu (i’aris, 1892) ; St G. R. 
Littledale's “ A Journey across Tibet," in Geog, Journal (May 1896) ; 
H. Bower's Diary of a Journey across Tibet (London, 1894); the 
JjBvestia of the Russian Geog. Soc. and Geog. Journal, both passim. 

KUFAy a Moslem city, situated on the shore of the Hindieh 
canal, about 4 m. E. by N. of Ncjef (32° 4' N., 44° 20' E.), 
was founded by the Arabs after the battle of Kadesiya 
in A.D. 638 as one of the two capitals of the new territory of 
Irak, the whole country being divided into the sawads^ or 
districts, of Basra and Kufa. The caliph *Ali made it his 
residence and the capital of his caliphate. After the removal 
of the capital to Bagdad, in the middle of the following century, 
Kufa lost its importance and b(?gan to fall into decay. At the 
beginning of the 19th ('cntury, travellers reported extensive 
and important ruins as marking the ancient site. Since that 
time the ruins have served as quarries for bricks for the building 
of Nejef, and at the present time little remains but holes in 
the ground, representing excavations for bricks, with broken 
fragments of brick and glass strewn over a considerable area. 
A mosque still stands on the spot where *Ali is reputed to have 
worshipped, (For history see Caliphate.) 

KUHN, FRANZ FELIX ADALBERT (1812-1881), German 
philologist and folklorist, was born at Konigsberg in Neumark 
on the 19th of November 1812. Fron 1841 he was connected 
with the Kbllnischcs Gymnasium at Berlin, of which he was 
appointed director in 1870. He died at Berlin on the 5th of May 
1881. Kuhn was the founder of a new school of comparative 
mythology, based upon comparative philology. Inspired by 
Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologies he first devoted himself to German 
stories and legends, and published Mdrkische Sagen und Mdrchen 
(1842), Norddeutsche Sagen, Mdrchen und Gebrduche (1848), and 
Sagen, Gebrduche und Mdrchen aus Westfalen (1859). But it 
is on his researches into the language and history of the Indo- 
Germanic peoples as a whole that his reputation is founded. 
His chief works in this connexion are : Zur dltesten Geschichte der 
Indogermanischen V biker (1845), which he endeavoured to 
give an account of the earliest civilization of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples before their separation into different families, by 
comparing and analysing the original meaning of the words 
and stems common to the different languages; Die Herabkunjt 
des Feuers und des Gbttertranks (1859 ; new cd. by E. Kuhn, under 
title of Mythologische Studien, 1886); and Vber Entwicklungs- 
stufen der Mythenbildung (1873), in which he maintained that 
the origin of myths was to be looked for in the domain of 
language, and that their most essential factors were polyonymy 
and homonymy. The Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprach- 
forschung auf dem Gebiete der Indogermanischen Sprachen, with 
which he was intimately connected, is the standard periodical 
on the subject. 

See obituary notice by C. Bruchmann in Bursian's BiographischeB 
Jahrbuch (1881) and J. Schmidt in the above Zeitschrift, xxvi. n.s. 6. 
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KttHNBt WILLY (1857-1900), German physiologist, was bom 
at Hamburg on the 28th of March 1857. After attending the 
^mnasium at Liineburg, he went to Gottingen, where his master 
in chemistry was F. Wohler and in physiology R. Wagner. 
Having gpduated in 1856, he studied under various famous 
physiologists, including £. Du Bois-Re^mond at Berlin, Claude 
Bernard in Paris, and K. F. W. Ludwig and E. W. Bnicke in 
Vienna. At the end of 1863 he was put in charge of the chemical 
department of ^e pathological laboratory at Berlin, under 
R. von Virchow; in 1868 he was appointed professor of ph3rsiology 
at Amsterdam; and in 1871 he was chosen to succeed H. von 
Helmholtz in the same capacity at Heidelberg, where he died on 
the loth of June 1900. His original work falls into two main 
groups— the physiology of muscle and nerve, which occupied the 
earlier years of his life, and the chemist^ of digestion, which 
he began to investigate while at Berlin with Virchow. He was 
also Imown for his researches on vision and the chemical changes 
occurring in the retina under the influence of light. The 
visual purple, described by Franz Boll in 1876, he attempted to 
make the basis of a photochemical theoiy of vision, but though 
he was able to establish its importance in connexion with vision 
in light of low intensity, its absence from the retinal area of most 
distmct vision detracted from the completeness of the theory and 
precluded its general acceptance. 

KUKA» or Kukawa, a town of Bornu, a Mahommedan state 
of the central Sudan, incorporated in the British protectorate of 
Nigeria (see Bornu). Kuka is situated in 12® 55' N. and 13® 
34^E., m. from the western shores of Lake Chad, in the midst 
of an extensive plain. It is the headquarters of the British 
adrninistration in Bornu, and was formerly the residence of the 
native sovereign, who in Bornu bears the title of shehu. 

The modern town of Kuka was founded c, 1810 by Sheikh 
Mahommed al Amin al Kanemi, the deliverer of Bornu from the 
Fula invaders. It is supposed to have received its name from 
the Auka or monkey bread tree {Adansonia digitata\ of which I 
there are extensive plantations in the neighbourhood. Kuka 
or Kaoukaou was a common name in the Sudan in the middle j 
ages. The number of towns of this name gave occasion for 
much geographical confusion, but Idrisi writing in the 12th 
century, and Ibn Khaldun in the 14th century, both mention 
two important towns called Kaou Kaou, of which one would 
seem to have occupied a position very near to that of the modem 
Kuka. Ibn Khaldun .speaks of it as the capital of Bornu and as 
situated on the meridian of Tripoli, In 1840 the present town 
was laid waste by Mahommed Sherif, the sultan of Wadai ; and 
when it was restored by Sheikh Omar he built two towns separ- 
ated by more than half a mile of open country, each town being 
surrounded by walls of white clay, ft was probably owing to there 
being two towns that the plural Kuhawa became the ordinary 
designation of the town m Kano and throughout the Sudan, 
though the inhabitants used the singular Kuka. The town became 
wealthy and populous (containing some 60,000 inhabitants), being 
a centre for caravans to Tripoli and a stopping-place of pilgrims 
from the Hausa countries going across Africa to Mecca. The 
chief building was the great palace of the sheikh. Between T823 
and 1872 Kuka was visited by several English and German 
travellers. In 1893 Bornu was seized by the cx-slave Rabah 
an adventurer from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, who chose a new 
capital, Dikwa, Kuka falling into complete decay. The town 
was found in ruins in 1902 by the British expedition which 
replaced on the throne of Bornu a descendant of the ancient 
rulers. In the same year the rebuilding of Kuka was begun 
and the town speedily regained part of its former importance. 
It is now one of the principal British stations of eastern Bornu. 
Owing, however, to the increasing importance of Maidugari, a 
town 80 m, S.S.W* of Kuka, the court of the shehu was removed 
thither b 1908* 

I^r an account of Kuka before its destruction by Rabah, see the 
Travels of Heinrich Barth (new ed,, London, 1890) ; and Sahara und 
Sudan, by Gustav Nachtigal (Bedin, 1879), i. 581-748, 

KU KLUX KLAN, the name of an American secret association 
of Southern whites united for self-protection and to oppose 


KLUX KLAN 

thfi Reconstruction measures of the United States On^ess^ 
1865-1876. The name is generally applied not 01^ to the 
order of Ku Klux Klan, but to other similar societies that 
existed at the same time, such as the Knights of the White 
Camelia, a larger order than the Klan; the White Brotherhood; 
the White League; Pale Faces; Constitutional Union Guards; 
Black Cavalry; White Rose; The *76 Association; and himdreds 
of smaller societies that sprang up in the South after the Civil 
War. The object was to protect the whites during the disorders 
that followed the Civil War, and to oppose the policy of the 
North towards the South, and the result of the whole movement 
was a more or less successful revolution against the Reconstruc- 
tion and an overthrow of the governments based on negro 
suffrage. It may be compared in some degree to such Euro- 
pean societies as the Carbonara, Young Italy, the Tugendbund, 
the Confr^ries of France, the Freemasons in Catholic countries, 
and the Velimgericht. 

The most important orders were the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Knights of the White Camelia. The former began m 1865 in 
Pulaski, Tennessee, as a social club of young men. It had an 
a^urd ritual and a strange uniform. The members accidentally 
discovered that the fear of it had a great influence over the 
lawless but superstitious blacks, and soon the club expanded 
into a great federation of regulators, absorbing numerous local 
bodies that had been form^ in the absence of civil law and 
partaking of the nature of the old English neighbourhood 
police and the ante-bellum slave patrol. The White Camelia 
was formed in 1867 m Louisiana and rapidly spread over the 
state.s of the late Confederacy. The period of organization and 
development of the Ku Klux movement was from 1865 to 1868; 
the period of greatest activity was from 1868 to 1870, after which 
came the decline. 

The various causes assigned for the origin and development 
of this movement were ; the absence of stable government 
in the South for several years after the Civil War; the corrupt 
and tyrannical rule of the alien, renegade and negro, and the 
belief that it was supported by the Federal troops which con- 
trolled elections and legislative bodies; the disfranchisement of 
whites; the spread of ideas of social and political equality 
among the negroes; fear of negro insurrections; the arming of 
negro militia and the disarming of the whites; outrages upon 
white women by black men; the influence of Northern adven- 
turers in the Freedmen^s Bureau (q.v.) and the Union League 
(q,v.) in alienating the races; the humiliation of Confederate 
soldiers after they had been paroled — in general, the insecurity 
felt by Southern whites during the decade after the collapse of 
the Confederacy. 

In organization the Klan was modelled after the Federal 
Union. Its Prescript or constitution, adopted in 1867, and 
revised in 1868, provided for the following organization ; The 
entire South was the Invisible Empire under a Grand Wizard, 
General N. B. Forrest; each state was a Realm under a Grand 
Dragon; several counties formed a Dominion under a Grand 
Titan; each county was a Province under a Grand Giant; the 
smallest division being a Den under a Grand Cyclops. The 
staff officers bore similar titles, relics of the time when the order 
existed only for amusement : Genii, Hydras, Furies, Goblins, 
Night Hawks, Magi, Monks and Turks. The private members 
were called Ghouls, The Klan was twice reorganized, in 1867 
and in 1868, each time being more centralized; in 1869 
central organization was disbanded and the order then gradu- 
ally declined. The White Camelia with a similar history had a 
similar organization, without the queer titles. Its members were 
called Brothers and Knights, and its officials Commanders. 

The constitutions and rituals of these secret orders have declara- 
tions of principles, of which the following are characteristic : to 
protect and succour the weak and unfortunate, especially the 
widows and orphans of Confederate soldiers; to protect members 
of the white race in life, honour and property from the encroach- 
ments of the blacks; to oppose the Radicd Republican party 
and the Union Lea^e; to defend constitutional Kberty, to 
prevent usurpation, emancipate the whites, maintain peace 
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and order^ the laws of God^ the principles of 1776^ and the 
political and social supremacy of the white race— in short, to 
oppose African influence in government and society, and to 
prevent any intermingling of the races. 

During the Reconstruction the people of the South were 
divided thus : nearly all native whites (the most prominent of 
whom were disfranchised) on one side irrespective of former 
political faith, and on the other side the ex-slaves organized 
and led by a few native and Northern whites called respectively 
scalawags and carpet-baggers, who were supported by the 
United States government and who controlled &e Southern 
state governments* The Ku Klux movement in its wider 
aspects was the effort of the first class to destroy the control 
of the second class. To control the ne^o the Klan played 
upon his superstitious fears by having night patrols, parades 
and drills of silent horsemen covered with white sheets, carry- 
ing skulls with coals of fire for eyes, sacks of bones to rattle, and 
wearing hideous masks. In calling upon dangerous blacks at 
night they pretended to be the spirits of dead Confederates, 
** just from Hell,'’ and to quench their thirst would pretend to 
drink gallons of water which was poured into rubber sacks con- 
cealed under their robes. Mysterious signs and warnings were 
sent to disorderly negro politicians. The whites who were re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the blacks were warned or driven 
away by social and business ostracism or by violence. Nearly 
all southern whites (except “scalawags”), whether members of 
the secret societies or not, in some way took part in the Ku Klux 
movement. As the work of the societies succeeded, they gradu- 
ally passed out of existence. In some communities they fell into 
the control of violent men and became simply bands of outlaws, 
dangerous even to the former members ; and the anarchical 
aspects of the movement excited the North to vigorous con- 
demnation, ^ The United States Congress in 1871-1872 enacted 
a series of ** Force Laws ” intended to break up the secret 
societies and to control the Southern elections. Several hundred 
arrests were made, and a few convictions were secured. The 
elections were controlled for a few years, and violence was 
checked, but the Ku Klux movement went on until it accom- 
plished its object by giving protection to the whites, reducing 
the blacks to order, replacing the whites in control of society 
and state, expelling the worst of the carpet-baggers and scala- 
wags, and nullifying those laws of Congress which had rasulted 
in placing the Southern whites under the control of a party 
composed principally of ex-slaves. 

Authorities. — J. C. Lester and D. L. Wilson, Ku Klux Klan 
(New York, 1905); W. L. Fleming, Civil War and RBConstruction in 
Alabama (New York, 1905), and Documentary History of Recon- 
struction (Cleveland, 190G); J. W. Garner, Reconstruction in Missis- 
sippi (New York, 1901); W. G. Brown, Lower South in American 
History (New York, 1901); J. M. Beard, Ku Klux Sketches (Phila- 
delphia, 1876); J. W, Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution 
(New York, 1901). (W. L. F.) 

KUKU KROTO (Chinese Kv^ei-kwa), a city of the Chinese 
province of Shan-si, situated to the north of the Great Wall, in 
40'' 50' N. and 45' E., about 160 m. W. of Kalgan. It lies 
in the valley of a small river which joins the Hwang-ho 50 m. to 
the south. There are two distinct walled towns in Kuku Khoto, 
at an interval of a mile and a half ; the one is the seat of the civil 
goVerhof and is surroundied by the trading town, and the other 

* The judgment of the historian William Garrott Brown, himself 
a Southerner, is worth quoting : *' That violence was often used 

cannot be denied. Negroes were often whipped, and so were carpet- 
baggers. The incidents related in such stories as Tourg^e's A 
Fool's Errand all have their counterparts in the testimony before 
congressional committees and courts of law. In some cases, after 
repeated warnings, men were dragged from their beds and slain by 
persons in disguise, and the courts were unable to find or to convict 
the murderers. Survivors of the orders aifirm that such work was 
done in most cases by persons not connected with them or acting 
under their authority. It is impossible to prove or disprove their 
statements. When such outrages were committed, not on worthless 
adventurers, who had no station in the Northern communities from 
which they came, but on cultivated persons who had gone South 
firom genuinely philanthropic motives — no matter how unwisely 
or tactlessly they went about their work— the natural effect was to 
horrify and enrage the North.” 


k the seat of the military governor, and stands in the open 
country. In the first or old town more especially there are 
strong traces of western Asiatic influence; the houses are not 
in the Chinese style, being built all round with brick or stone 
and having flat roofs, while a large number of the people are 
still Mahommedans and, there is little doubt, descended from 
western settlers. The town at the same time is a great seat of 
Buddhism— the lamaseries containing, it is said, no less than 

20.000 persons devoted to a religious life. As the southern 
terminus of the routes across the desert of Gobi from Ulyasutai 
and the Tian Shan, Kuku Khoto is a great mart for the exchange 
of flour, millet and manufactured goods for the raw products 
of Mongolia. A Catholic and a Protestant mission are main- 
tained in the town. Lieut. Watts- Jones, R.E., was murdered 
at Kwei-hwa during the Boxer outbreak in 1900. 

Early notice.s of Kuku Khoto will be found in Gerbillon (1688-1698), 
in Du Halde (vol. ii., Eng. ed.), and in AsHcy’s Collection (vol. iv.). 

KULJA (Chinese, Ili-ho), a territory in north-west China; 
bounded, according to the treaty of St Petersburg of 1881, on 
the W. by the Semiryechensk province of Russian Turkestan, 
on the N. by the Boro-jkhoro Mountains, and on the S. by the 
mountains Khan-tengri, Muz-art, Terskei, Eshik-bashi and 
Narat. It comprises the valleys of the Tekez (middle and 
lower portion), Kunghez, the Hi as far as the Russian frontier 
and its tributary, the Kash, with the slopes of the mountains 
turned towards these rivers. Its area occupies about 19,000 
sq, m. (Grum-Grzimailo). The valley of the Kash is 
about 160 m. long, and is cultivated in its lower parts, while 
the Boro-khoro Mountains are .snow-clad in their eastern 
portion, and fall with very steep slopes to the valley. The 
Avral Mountains, which separate the from the Kunghez, 
are lower, but rocky, naked and difficult of access. The 
valley of the Kunghez is about 120 m. long; the river flows 
first in a gorge, then amidst thickets of rushes, and very small 
portions of its valley are fit for cultivation. The Narat Moun* 
tains in the south are also very wild, but are covered with 
forests of deciduous trees (apple tree, apricot tree, birch, 
poplar, &c.) and pine trees. The Tekez flows in the mountains, 
and pierces narrow gorges. The mountains which separate 
it from the Kunghez are also snow-clad, while those to the 
south of it reach 24,000 ft. of altitude in Khan-tengri, and are 
covered with snow and glaciers — the only pass through them 
being the Muzart. Forests and alpine meadows cover their 
northern slopes. Agric'uiture was formerly developed on the 
Tekez, as is testified l>y old irrigation canals. The Hi is formed 
by the junction of the Kunghez with the Tekez, and for 120 m, 
it flows through Kulja, its valley reaching a width of 50 m. at 
Horgos-koljat. This valley is famed for its fertility, and is 
admirably irrigated by canals, part of which, however, fell 
into decay after 55,000 of the inhabitants migrated to Russian 
territory in i88i. The climate of this part of the valley is, 
of course, continental — frosts of -22° F. and heats of 170® F. 
being experienced— but snow lasts only for one and a half 
months, and the summer heat is tempered by the proximity 
of the high mountains. Apricots, peaches, pears and some 
vines are grown, as also some cotton-trees near the town of 
Kulja, whem the average yearly temperature is 48*5® F. 
(January 15®, July 77®). Barley is grown up to an altitude of 
6500 ft. 

The population may number alx)ut 125,000, of whom 

75.000 are settled and about 50,000 nonuuis (Grum-GrziraailoV 
The Taranchis from East Turkestan represent about 40 % 
of the population; about 40,000 of them left Kulja when the 
Russian troops evacuated the territoxy, and the Chinese govern- 
ment sent some 8000 families from different towns of Kashgaria 
to take their place. There are, besides, about 20,000 Sibos 
and &lon$, 3500 Kara-ktdans, a few Dungans, and more than 
to, 000 Chinese. The nomads arc represented by about iSyOoo 
Kalmuck.s, and the remainder by Kirghiz. Agriculture k 
insufficient to satisfy the needs of the population, and food is 
imported from Semiryechensk. Excellent beds of coal are 
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found in different places^ especially about Kulja^ but the 
fairly rich copper ores and silver ores have ceased to be 
worked. 

The chief towns are Suidun^ capital of the province, and 
Kulja. The latter (Old Kulja) is on the Hi River. It is one 
of the chief cities of the region, owing to the importance of its 
bazaars, and is the seat of the Russian consul and a telegraph 
station. The walled town is nearly square, each side being 
about a mile in length; and the walls are not only 30 ft. high but 
broad enough on the top to serve as a carriage drive. Two broad 
streets cut the enclosed area into four nearly equal sections. 
Since 1870 a Russian suburb has been laid out on a wide scale. 
The houses of Kulja are almost all clay-built and flat-roofed, 
and except in the special Chinese quarter in the eastern end of 
the town only a few public buildings show the influence of 
Chinese architecture. Of these the most noteworthy are the 
Taranchi and Dungan mosques, both with turned-up roofs, 
and the latter with a pagoda-looking minaret, The population 
is mainly Mahommedan, and there are only two Buddhist 
pagodas. A small Chinese Roman Catholic church has main- 
tained its existence through all the vicissitudes of modem 
times. Paper and vermicelli are manufactured with rude 
appliances in the town. The outskirts are richly cultivated 
with wheat, barley, lucerne and poppies. Schuyler estimated 
the population, which includes Taranchis, Dungans, Sarts, 
Chinese, Kalmucks and Russians, at 10,000 in ^873; it has 
since increased. 

New Kulja, Manchu Kulja, or Hi, which lies lower down 
the valley on the same side of the stream, has been a pile 
of ruins since the terrible massacre of all its inliabitants by the 
insurgent Dungans in :868. It was previously the seat of 
the Chinese government for the province, with a large penal 
establi.shment and strong garrison; its population was about 
70,000. 

History , — ^Two centuries B.c. the region was occupied by 
the fair and blue-eyed Ussuns, who were driven away in the 
6th century of our era by the northern Huns. Later the Kulja 
territory became a dependency of Dzungaria. The Uighurs, 
and in the 12th century the Kara-Khitai, took possession of 
it in turn. Jenghiz Khan conquered Kulja in the 13th century, 
and the Mongol Khans resided in the valley of the Hi. It is 
supposed (Grum-Grzimailo) that the Oirads conquered it at the 
end of the i6th or the beginning of the 17th century; they 
kept it till 1755, when the Chinese annexed it. During the 
insurrection of 1864 the Dungans and the Taranchis formed 
here the Taranchi sultanate, and this led to the occupation of 
Kulja by the Russians in 1871. Ten years later the territory 
was restored to China. 

KULM (Culm), (i) A town of Germany, in the province of 
West Prussia, 33 m. by rail N.W. of Thorn, on an elevation 
above the plain, and i m. E. of the Vistula. Pop. (1905), 
11,665. 's surrounded by old walls, dating from the 13th 
century, and contains some interesting buildings, notably its 
churches, of which two are Roman Catholic and two Protestant, 
and its medieval town hall. The cadet school, founded here 
in 1776 by Frederick the Great, was removed to Koslin 
in 1890. There are large oil mills, also iron foundries and 
machine shops, as well as an important trade in agricultural 
produce, including fruit and vegetables. Kulm gives name 
to the oldest bishopric in Prussia, although the bishop resides 
at Pelplin. It was presented about 1220 by Duke Conrad of 
Masovia to the bishop of Prussia. Frederick II. pledged it 
in 1226 to the Teutonic order, to whom it owes its early develop- 
ment. By the second peace of Thom in 1466 it passed to 
Poland, and it was annexed to Prussia in 1772. It joined 
the Hanseatic League, and used to carry on very extensive 
manufactures of cloth. 

(2) A village of Bohemia about 3 m. N.E. of Teplitz, at the 
foot of the Erzgebirge, celebrated as the scene of a battle in 
which the French were defeated by the Austrians, Prussians 
and Russians on the 29th and 30th of August 1813 (see 
Napoleonic Campaigns). 


KUIJIBACH, or CuLMBACH, a town of Germany, in the 
Bavarian province of Upper Franconia, picturesquely situated 
on the Weisser Main, and the Munich-Bamberg-Hof railway, 
II m. N.W. from Bayreuth. Pop, (1900), 9428, It contains 
a Roman Catholic and three Protestant churches, a museum 
and several schools. The town has several linen manufactories 
and a large cotton spinnery, but is chiefly famed for its many 
extensive breweries, which mainly produce a black beer, not 
unlike English porter, which is largely exported. Connected 
with these are malting and bottling works. On a rocky eminence, 
1300 ft. in height, to the south-east of the town stands the former 
fortress of Plassenburg, during the 14th and 15th centuries 
the residence of the margraves of Bayreuth, called also mar- 
graves of Brandenburg-Kulmbach. It was dismantled in 1807, 
and is now used as a prison. Kulmbach and Plassenburg 
belonged to the dukes of Meran, and then to the counts 
of Orlamunde, from whom they passed in the 14th century 
to the Hohenzollems, burgraves of Nuremberg, and thus to the 
margraves of Bayreuth. 

See F. Stein, Kulmbach und die Plassenburg in alter und neuer 
Zeii (Kulmbach, 1903); Huther, Kulmbach und Umgebung (Kulm- 
bach, 1886) ; and C. Meyer, Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt Kulmbach 
(Munich, 1895). 

KULMSEE» a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
West Prussia, on a lake, 14 m. by rail N. of Thorn and at the 
junction of railways to Bromberg and Marienburg. Pop. 
(1900), 8987. It has a fine Roman Catholic cathedral, which 
was built in the 13th, and restored in the isth century, and an 
Evangelical church. Until 1823 the town was the seat of the 
bishops of Kulm. 

KULP, a town of Russian Transcaucasia, in the government 
of Erivan, 60 m. W.S.W. from the town of Erivan and 2 m. S. 
of the Aras River. Pop. (1897), 3074. Close by is the Kulp 
salt mountain, about 1000 ft. high, consisting of beds of clay 
intermingled with thick deposits of rock salt, which has been 
worked from time immemorial. Regular galleries are cut in 
the transparent, horizontal salt layers, from which cubes of 
about 70 lb weight are extracted, to the amount of 27,500 tons 
every year. 

KULU, a subdivision of Kangra district, Punjab, British India, 
which nominally includes the two Himalayan cantons or waziris 
of Lahul and Spiti. The tahsil of Kulu has an area of 1054 sq. m., 
•of which only 60 sq. m. are cultivated; pop. (1901), 68,954. The 
Sainj, which joins the Beas at Largi, divides the tract into two 
portions, Kulu proper and Soraj. Kulu proper, north of the 
Sainj, together with inner Soraj, forms a great basin or depression 
in the midst of the Himalayan system, having the narrow gorge 
of the Beas at Largi as the only outlet for its waters. North and 
east the Bara Bangahal and mid-Himalayan ranges rise to a 
mean elevation of 18,000 ft., while southward the Talori and 
Dhaoladhar ridges attain a height of 11,000 ft. The higher 
villages stand 9000 ft. above the sea; and even the cultivated 
tracts have probably an average elevation of 5000 ft. The houses 
consist of four-storeyed chalets in little groups, huddled closely 
together on the ledges or slopes of the valleys, picturesquely built 
with projecting eaves and carved wooden verandas. The Beas, 
which, with its tributaries, drains the entire basin, rises at the 
crest of the Rohtang pass, 13,326 ft. above the sea, and has an 
average fall of 125 ft. per mile. Its course presents a succession 
of magnificent scenery, including cataracts, gorges, precipitous 
cliffs, and mountains clad with forests of deodar, towering above 
the tiers of pine on the lower rocky ledges. It is crossed by 
several suspension bridges. Great mineral wealth exists, but 
the difficulty of transport and labour prevents its development. 
Hot springs occur at three localities, much resorted to as places 
of pilgrimage. The character of the hillmen resembles that of 
most other mountaineers in its mixture of simplicity, independ- 
ence and superstition. Tibetan polyandry still prevails in Soraj, 
but has almost died out elsewhere. The temples are dedicated 
rather to local deities than to the greater gods of the Hindu 
pantheon. Kulu is an ancient Rajput principality, which was 
conquered by Ranjit Singh about 1812. Its her^itary ruler. 
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with the title of rai^ is now recognized by the British government 
as jagifdar of Rupi« 

KUM» a small province in Persia, between Teheran on the N. 
and Kashan on the S. It is divided into seven btduk (districts) : 
(i ) Humeh, with town; (2) Kumrud ; (3) Vazkerud ; (4) Kinar Rud 
Khaneh ; (5) Kuhistan ; (6) Jasb ; (7) ^dahal ; has a population of 
45,000 to 50,000, and pays a yearly revenue of about £8000. 
The province produces much grain and a fme quality of cotton 
with a very long staple. 

Kum, the capital, in 34® 39' N. and 50° 55' E., on the Anarbar 
River, which rises nw Khunsar, has an elevation of 3100 ft. 
It owes much of its importance to the fact that it contains the 
tomb of Imam Reza’s sister Fatmeh, who died there a.d. 816, 
and large numbers of pilgrims visit the city during six or seven 
months of the year. The fixed population is between 25,000 and 
30,000. A carriage road 92 m. in length, constructed in 1890- 
1893, connects the city with Teheran. It has post and telegraph 
offices. 

See Eastern Persian Irak^ R. G. S. suppl. (London, 1896). 

KUMAIT IBN ZAID (679-743), Arabian poet, was born in the 
reign of the first Omayyad caliph and lived in the reigns of nine 
others. He was, however, a strong supporter of the house of 
Hashim and an enemy of the South Arabians. He was imprisoned 
by the caliph Hishftm for his verse in praise of the Hashimites, 
but escaped by the help of his wife and was pardoned by the 
intercession of the caliph’s sen Maslama. Taking part in a 
rebellion, he was killed by the troops of Khaiid ul-QasrT. 

His poems, the HUshimlyyat, have heen edited by J. Horovitz 
(Leiden, 1904). An account of him is contained in the Kitdb ul- 
XV. 113-130. (G. W. T.) 

KUMAON, or Kumaun, an administrative division of British 
India, in the United Provinces, with headquarters at Naini Tal. 
It consists of a large Himalayan tract, together with two sub- 
montane strips called the Tarai and the Bhabhar; area, 13,725 
sq. m.; pop. (1901), 1,207,030, showing an increase of less than 
2 % in the decade. The submontane strips were up to 1850 an 
almost impenetrable forest, given up to wild animals ; but since 
then the numerous clearings have attracted a large population 
from the hills, who cultivate the rich soil during the hot and cold 
seasons, returning to the hills in the rains. The rest of Kumaon 
is a maze of mountain.s, some of which are among the loftiest 
known. In a tract not more than 140 m. in length and 40 m. in 
breadth there are over thirty peaks rising to elevations exceed- 
ing 18,000 ft. (see Himalaya). The rivers rise chiefly in the 
southern slope of the Tibetan watershed north of the loftiest 
peaks, amongst which they make their way down valleys of rapid 
declivity and extraordinary depth. The principal are the Sarda 
(Kali), the Pindar and Kailganga, whose waters join the Alak- 
nanda. The valuable timber of the yet uncleared forest tracts 
is now under official supervision. The chief trees are the chir^ 
or three-leaved Himalayan pine, the cypress, fir, alder, sdl or 
iron-wood, and saindan. Limestone, sandstone, slate, gneiss 
and granite constitute the principal geological formations. 
Mines of iron, copper, gypsum, lead and asl^stos exist; but 
they are not thoroughly worked. Except in the submontane 
strips and deep valleys the climate is mild. The rainfall of the 
outer Himalayan range, which is first struck by the monsoon, 
is double that of the central hills, in the average proportion 
of 80 in. to 40. No winter passes without snow on the higher 
ridges, and in some years it is universal throughout the moun- 
tain tract. Frosts, especially in the valleys, are often severe. 
Kumaon is occasionally visited by epidemic cholera. Leprosy is 
most prevalent in the east of the district. Goitre and cretinism 
afflict a small proportion of the inhabitants. The hill fevers at 
times exhibit the rapid and malignant features of plague. 

In 1891 the division was composed of the three districts of 
Kumaon, Garhwal and the Tarai ; but the two districts of Kumaon 
and the Tarai were subsequently redistributed and renamed after 
their headquarters, Tal and Almora. Kumaon proper 
constituted an old Rajput principality, which became extinct 
at the beginning of the 19th century. The country was annexed 
after the Gurkha war of 18x5, and was governed for seventy 


years on the non-regulation system by three most successful 
administrators— Mr Traill, Mr J. H. Batten and Sir Henry 
Ramsay. 

KUMASL or Coomassie, the capital of Ashanti, British West 
Africa, in fi'* 34' 50" N., 2 12' W., 168 m. by rail N. of Sekondi 
and 120 m. by road N.N.W. of Cape Coast. Pop. (1906), 6280; 
including suburbs, over 12,000. Kumasi is situated on a low 
rocky eminence, from which it extends across a valley to the hill 
opposite. It lies in a clearing of the dense forest which covers 
the greater part of Ashanti, and occupies an area about m. 
in length and over 3 m. in circumference. 1'he land immediately 
around the town, once marshy, has been drained. On the north- 
west is the small river Dah, one of the headstreams of the Prah. 
The name Kum-asi, more correctly Kum-ase (under the okum 
tree) was given to the town because of the number of those trees 
in its streets. The most imposing building in Kumasi is the fort, 
built in 1896. It is the residence of the chief commissioner and 
is capable of holding a garrison of several hundred men. There 
are also officers’ quarters and cantonments outside the fort, 
European and native hospitals, and stations of the Basel and 
Wesleyan missions. The native houses are built with red clay 
in the style universal throughout Ashanti. They are somewhat 
richly ornamented, and those of the better class are enclosed in 
compounds within which are several separate buildings. Near 
the railway station are the leading mercantile houses. The 
principal Ashanti chiefs own large houses, built in European 
style, and these are leased to strangers. 

Before its destruction by the British in 1874 the city presented 
a handsome appearance and bore many marks of a comparatively 
high state of culture. The king’s palace, built of red sandstone, 
had been modelled, it is believed, on Dutch buildings at Elmina. 
It was blown up by SirGarnet (subsequently Viscount) Wolseley’s 
forces on the 6th of February 1874, and but scanty vestiges of it 
remain. The town was only partially rebuilt on the withdrawal 
of the British troops, and it is difticult from the meagre accounts 
of early travellers to obtain an adequate idea of the capital of the 
Ashanti kingdom when at the height of its prosperity (middle 
of the iSth to middle of the 19th century). The streets were 
numerous, broad and regular; the main avenue was 70 yds. 
wide. A large market-place existed on the south-east, and 
behind it in a grove of trees was the Spirit House. This was the 
place of execution. Of its population before the British occupa- 
tion there is no trustworthy information. It appears not to 
have cx('eeded 20,000 in the first quarter of the 19th century. 
This is owing partly to the fact that the commercial capital 
of Ashanti, and the meeting-place of several caravan routes 
from the north and east, was Kintampo, a town farther north. 
The decline of Kumasi after 1874 was marked. A new royal 
palace was built, but it was of clay, not brick, and within the 
limits of the former town were wide stretches of grass-grown 
country. In 1896 the town again suffered at the hands of the 
British, when several of the largest and most ancient houses in 
the royal and priestly suburb of Bantama were destroyed by fire. 
In the revolt of 1900 Kumasi w'as once more injured. The rail- 
way from the coast, which passes through the Tarkwa andObuassi 
gold-fields, reached Kumasi in September 1903, Many merchants 
at the Gold Coast ports thereupon opened branches in Kumasi. 
A marked revival in trade followed, leading to the rapid expan- 
sion of the town. By 1906 Kumasi had supplanted the coast 
towns and had become the distributing centre for the whole of 
Ashanti. 

KUMISHAH, a district and town in the province of Isfahan, 
Persia. The district, which has a length of 50 and a breadth 
of 16 m., and contains about 40 villages, produces much grain, 
The town is situated on the high road from Isfahan to Shiraz, 
52 m. S. of the former. It was a flourishing city several miles 
in circuit when it was destroyed by the Afghans in 1722, but is 
now a decayed place, with crumbled walls and mouldering towers 
and a population of barely 15,000, It has post and telegraph 
offices. South of the city and extending to the village Maksud- 
beggi, 16 m. away, is a level plain, which in 1835 (February 28) 
was the scene of a battle in which the army (2000 men, 16 guns) 
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of Mahommed Shah^ commanded by Sir H. Lindsay-Bethune^ 
routed the much superior combined forces (6000 men) of the 
shah^s two rebellious uncles^ Firman-Firma and ^uja es 
Saltana. 

KUMQUAT {Citrus japonica), a much-branched shrub from 
8 to 12 ft. high^ the branches sometimes bearing smedl thorns^ 
with dark green glossy leaves and pure white orange-like flowers 
standing singly or clustered in the leaf-axiis« The bright orange- 
yellow fruit is round or ellipsoidal, about 1 in. in diameter, 
with a thick minutely tuberculate rind, the inner lining of which 
is sweet, and a watery acidulous pulp. It has long been culti- 
vated in China and Japan, and was introduced to Europe in 1846 
by Mr Fortune, collector for the London Horticultural Society, 
and shortly after into North America. It is much hardier them 
most plants of the orange tribe, and succeeds well when grafted 
on the wild species. Citrus trifoliata. It is largely used by the 
Chinese as a sweetmeat preserved in sugar. 

KUMTA, or CooMPTA, a sea-coast town of British India, in the 
North Kanara district of Bombay, 40 m. S. of Karwar. Pop. 
(1901), 10,818. It has an open roadstead, with a considerable 
trade. Carving in sandal-wood is a speciality. The commercial 
importance of Kumta has declined since the opening of the 
Southern Mahratta railway system. 

KUMYKS, a people of Turkish stock in C.aucasia, occupying 
the Kumyk plateau in north Daghestan and south Terek, and 
the lands bordering the Caspian. It is supposed that Ptolemy 
knew them under the name of Kami and Kamaks. Various 
explorers see in them descendants of the Khazars. A. Vamb^ry 
supposes that they settled in their present quarters during the 
flourishing period of the Khazar kingdom in the 8th century. 
It is certain that some Kabardians also settled later. The 
Russians built forts in their territory in 1559 and under Peter I. 
Having long been more civilized than the surrounding Caucasian 
mountaineers, the Kumyks have always enjoyed some respect 
among them. The upper terraces of the Kumyk plateau, which 
the Kumyks occupy, leaving its lower parts to the Nogai Tatars, 
are very fertile. 

KUNAR, a river and valley of Afghanistan, on the north-west 
frontier of British India. The Kunar valley (Khoaspes in the 
classics) is the southern section of that great river system which 
reaches from the Hindu Kush to the Kabul river near Jalalabad, 
and which, under the names of Yarkhun, Cliitral, Kashkar, &c., 
is more extensive than the Kabul basin itself. The lower reaches 
of the Kunar are wide and comparatively shallow, the river 
meandering in a multitude of channels throuj^h a broad and fairly 
open valley, well cultivated and fertile, with large flourishing 
villages and a mixed population of Mohmand and other tribes 
of Afghan origin. Here the hills to the eastward are compara- 
tively low, though they shut in the valley closely. Beyond them 
are the Bajour uplands. To the west are the great mountains 
of Kaflristan, called Kashmund, snow-capped, and running to 
14,000 ft. of altitude. Amongst them are many wild but 
beautiful valleys occupied by Kafirs, who are rapidly submitting 
to Afghan rule. From 20 to 30 miles up the river on its left 
bank, under the Bajour hills, are thick clusters of villages, 
amongst which are the ancient towns of Kunar and Pashat. 
The chief tributary from the Kaflristan hills is the Pechdara, 
which joins the river close to Chagan Sarai. It is a fine, broad, 
swift-flowing stream, with an excellent bridge over it (part of 
Abdur Rahman’s military road developments), and has been 
largely utilized for irrigation. The Pechdara finds its sources 
in the Kafir hills, amongst forests of pine and deodar and thick 
tangles of wild vine and ivy, wild figs, pomegranates, olives 
and oaks, and dense masses of sweet-scented shrubs. Above 
Chagan Sarai, as far as Amawai, where the Afghan boundary 
crosses the river, and above which the valley belongs to 
Chitral, the river narrows to a swift mountain stream obstructed 
by boulders and hedged in with steep cliffs and difficult “ parris ** 
or slopes of rocky hill-side. Wild almond here sheds its blossoms 
into the stream, and in the dawn of summer much of the floral 
b^uty of Kashmir is to be found. At Asmar there is a slight 
widening of the valley, and the opportunity for a large Afghan 


military encampment, spreading to both sides of the river and 
connected by a very creditable bridge built on the cantilever 
system. There are no apparent relics of Buddhism in the Kunar, 
such as are common about Jalalabad or Chitral, or throu^out 
Swat and Dir. This is probably due to the late occupation of the 
vaUe3r by Kafirs, who s^ead eastwards into Bajour within com- 
paratively recent historical times, and who still Jidbere to their 
fastnesses in the Kashmund hills. The Kunar valley route to 
Chitral and to Kaflristan is being developed by Afghan engineer- 
ing. It may possibly extend ultimately unto Badakslmn, in 
which case it will form the most direct connexion between the 
OxuB and India, and become on important feature in the strate- 
gical geography of Asia. (T. H. H.*) 

KUKBIS, the great ^ricultural caste of Western India, corre- 
sponding to the Kurmis in the north and the Kapus in the Telugu 
country. Ethnically they cannot be distinguished from the 
Mahrattas, though the latter name is sometimes confined to the 
class who claim higher rank as representing the descendants of 
Sivaji’s soldiers. In some districts of the Deccan they form an 
actual majority of the population, wliich is not the case with 
any otlier Indian caste. In 1901 the total number of both 
Kunbis and Mahrattas in all India was returned at nearly 8| 
millions. 

KUNDTi AUGUST ^OLPH EDUARD EBERHARD (1839- 
1894), German physicist, was bom at Schwerin in Mecklenburg 
on the 18th of November 1839. He began his scientific studies 
at Leipzig, but afterwards went to Berlin. At first he devoted 
himself to astronomy, but coming under the influence of H. G. 
Magnus, he turned his attention to physics, and graduated in 
1864 with a thesis on the depolarization of light. In 1867 be 
became privatdozmt in Berlin University, and in the following 
year was chosen professor of physics at the Zurich Polytechnic; 
then, after a year or two at Wurzburg, he was ccdled in 1872 to 
Strassburg, where he took a great part in the organization of the 
new university, and was largely concerned in the erection of the 
Physical Institute. Finally in 1888 he went to Berlin as successor 
to H. von Helmholtz in the chair of experimental physics and 
directorship of the Berlin Physical Institute. He died after a 
protracted illness at Israelsdorf, near Liibeck, on the 21st of 
May 1894. As an original worker Kundt was especially success- 
ful in the domains of sound and light. In the former he developed 
a valuable method for the investigation of aerial waves within 
pipes, based on the fact that a finely divided powder — ^lycopo- 
dium, for example — when dusted over the interior of a tube in 
which is established a vibrating column of air, tends to collect 
in heaps at the nodes, the distance between which can thus be 
ascertained. An extension of the method renders possible the 
determination of the velocity of sound in different ga.s€s. In light 
Kundt's name is widely known for his inquiries in anomalous 
dispersion, not only in liquids and vapours, but even in metals, 
which he obtained in very thin films by means of a laborious 
process of electrolytic deposition upon platinized glass. He also 
carried out many experiments in magneto-optics, and succeeded 
in showing, what Faraday had failed to detect, the rotation under 
the influence of magnetic force of the plane of polarization in 
certain gases and vapours. 

KUNDUZt a khanate and town of Afghan Turkestan. The 
khanate is bounded on the E. by Badakshan, on the W. by 
Tashkurghan, on the N. by the Oxus and on the S. by the Hindu 
Kush. It is inhabited mainly by Uzbegs. Very little is known 
about the town, which is the trade centre of a considerable 
district, including Kataghan, where the b^t horses in Afghan- 
istan are bred. 

KUNBNB, formerly known also as Nourse, a river of South- 
West Africa, with a length of over 700 m., mainly within Portu- 
guese territory, but in its lower course forming the boundary 
between Angola and German South-West Africa. The upper 
basin of the river lies on the inner versant of the high plateau 
region which runs southwards from Bihe parallel to the coast, 
forming in places ranges of mountains which give rise to many 
streams running south to swell the Kunene. The main stream 
rises in 12'’ 30’ S. and about 160 m. in a direct line from the sea 
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at Benguella^ runs generally from north to south through four 
degrees of laidtude, but finally flows west to the sea through a 
break in the outer highlands. A little south of xfi” S. it receives 
the Kulonga from the east; and in about ifi"* 50' the Kakulovar 
from the west The Kakulovar has its sources in the Serra da 
Chella and other ranges of the Humpat^. district behind Mossa- 
medes; but; though ^e longest tributary of the KunenC; is but 
a small river in its lower course; which traverses the arid region 
comprised within the lower basin of the Kunene. Between the 
mouths of the Kulonga and Kakulovar the Kunene traverses 
a swampy plain; inundated during high water; and containing 
several small lakes at other parts of the year. From this swampy 
region divergent branches run S.E. They are mainly inter- 
mittent; but the KwamatuO; which leaves the main stream in 
about 15“ 8' E.; 17® 15' S., flows into a large marsh or lake called 
Etosha; which occupies a depression in the inner table-land about 
3400 ft. above sea-level. From the S.E. end of the Etosha lake 
streams issue in the direction of the Okavango, to which in times 
of great flood they contribute some water. From the existence 
of this divergent system it is conjectured that at one time the 
Kunene formed part of the Okavango, and thus of the Zambezi 
basin. (See Ngami.) 

On leaving the swampy region the Kunene turns decidedly 
to the west; and descends to the coast plain by a number of 
cataracts, of which the chief (in if 25' S., 14“ 20' E.) has a fall 
of 330 ft. The river becomes smaller in volume as it passes 
through an almost desert region with little or no vegetation. 
The stream is sometimes shallow and fordable, at others confined 
to a narrow rocky channel. Near the sea the Kunene traverses 
a region of sand-hills, its mouth bein^ completely blocked at low 
water. The river enters the Atlantic in if 18' S., 11° 40' E. 
There are indications that a former branch of the river once 
entered a bay to the south. 

KUNERSDORF; a village of Prussia, 4 m. E. of Frankfurt- 
on-Oder, the scene of a great battle, fought on the 12th of August 
1759, between the Prussian army commanded by Frederick the 
Great and the allied Russians under Soltykov and Austrians 
under Loudon, in which Frederick was defeated with enormous 
losses and his army temporarily ruined. (See Seven Years’ 
War.) 

KUMORAD; a trading tovm of Asiatic Russia, in the province 
of Syr-darya, in the delta of the Amu-darya, 50 m. S. of Lake 
Aral; altitude 260 ft. It is the centre of caravan routes leading 
to the Caspian Sea and the Uralsk province. 

KUHGUR, a town of eastern Russia, in the government of 
Perm, on the highway to Siberia, 58 m. S.S.E. of the city of 
Perm. Pop. (1892), 12,400; (1897), 14,324. Tanneries and the 
manufacture of boots, gloves, leather, overcoats, iron castings 
and machinery are the chief industries. It has trade in boots, 
iron wares, cereals, tallow and linseed exported, and in tea 
imported direct from China. 

KUNKEL (or Kunckbl) VON LOWENSTJERN, JfOHANN 

(1630-1703), German chemist, was born in 1630 (or 1638), near 
Rendsburg, his father being alchemist to the court of Holstein. 
He became chemist and apothecary to the dukes of Lauenburg, 
and then to the elector of Saxony, Johann Georg IL, who put 
him in charge of the royal laboratory at Dresden. Intrigues 
engineered against him caused him to resign this position in 1677, 
and for a time he lectured on chemistry at Annaberg and Witten- 
berg. Invited to Berlin by Frederick William, in 1679 he be- 
came director of the laboratory and glass works of Brandenburg, 
and in 1688 Charles XI. brou^t him to Stockholm, giving him 
the title of Baron von Lowenst]fem in 1693 and making him a 
member of the council of mines. He died on the 20th of March 
1703 (others say 1702) at Dreissighufen, his country house near 
Pernau. Kunkel shares with Boyle the honour of having dis- 
covered the secret of the process by which Brand of Hamburg 
had prepared phosphorus in 1669, and he found how to make 
artificial ruby (red f^s) by the incorporation of purple of Cassius, 
His work also included observations on putrdaction and fer- 
mentation, which he spoke of as sisters, on the nature of salts, 
and on the preparation of pure metals. Though he lived in an 


atmosphere of alchemy, he derided the notion of the alkahest 
or universal solvent, and denounced the deceptions of the adepts 
who pretended to effect the transmutation of metals; but he 
believed mercury to be a constituent of all metals and heavy 
minerals, though he held there was no proof of the presence of 
“ sulphur comburens.” 

His chief works were OeffentUche Zuschrift von dem Phosphor 
Mirabil (1678); Ars vitriaria experinientalis (1089) and Laboratorium 
chymicum (1716). 

KUNLONG, tlie name of a district and ferry on the Salween, 
in the northern Shan State.s of Burma. Both are insignificant, 
but the place has gained notoriety from being the nominal 
terminus in British territory* of the railway across the northern 
Shan States to the borders of Yunnan, with its present terminus 
at Lashio. In point of fact, however, this terminus will be 7 m. 
below the ferry and outside of Kunlong circle. At present 
Kunlong ferry is little used, and the village was burnt by Kachins 
in 1893. It is served by dug-outs, three in number in 1899, and 
capable of carrying about fifteen men on a trip. Formerly the 
trade was very considerable, and the Burmese had a customs 
station on the island, from which the place takes its name; but 
the rebellion in the great state of Theinni, and the southward 
movement of the Kachins, as well as the Mahommedan rel)ellion 
in Yunnan, diverted the caravans to the northern route to Bhamo, 
which is still chiefly followed. The Wa, who inhabit the hills 
immediately overlooking the Nam Ting valley, now make the 
route dangerous for traders. The great majority of these Wa 
live in unadministered British territory, 

KUNZITE, a transparent lilac-coloured variety of spodumene, 
used as agem-stone. It was discovered in 1902 near Pala, in 
San Diego county, California, not far from the locality which yields 
the fine specimens of ruhellite and lepidolite, well known to 
mineralogists. The mineral was named by Dr C. Baskerville 
after Dr George F. Kunz, the gem expert of New York, who 
first described it. Analysis by R. O. E. Davis showed it to be 
a spodumene. Kunzite occurs in large crystals, some weighing 
as much as 1000 grams each, and presents delicate hues from 
rosy lilac to deep pink. It is strongly dichroic. Near the 
surface it may lose colour by exposure. Kunzite becomes 
strongly phosphorescent under the Rr)ntgen rays, or by the 
action of radium or on exposure to ultra-violet rays. (See 
Spodumene.) 

KUOPIO, a province of Finland, which includes northern 
Karelia, bounded on the N.W. and N, by Uleaborg, on the E. by 
Olonets, on the S.E. by Viborg, on the S, by St Michel, and on the 
W. by Vasa. Its area covers 16,500 sq. m., and the population 
(1900) was 313,951, of whom 312,875 were Finnish-speaking, 
The surface is hilly, reaching from 600 to 800 ft. of altitude in 
the north (Suomenselka hills), and from 300 to 400 ft. in the south. 
It is built up of gneisso-granites, which are covered, especially 
in the middle and east, with younger granites, and partly of 
gneisses, quartzite, and talc schists and augitic rocks. The 
whole is covered with glacial and later lacustrine deposits. 
The soil is of moderate fertility, but often full of boulders. 
Large lakes cover 16 % of surface, marshes and peat bogs 
over 29 % of the area, and forests occupy 2,672,240 hectares. 
Steamers ply along the lakes as far as Joensuu. The climate 
is severe, the average temperature being for the year 36"^ F., 
for January 13® and for July 63®. Only 2*3 % of the whole 
surface is under cultivation. Rye, barley, oats and potatoes 
are the chief crops, and in good years these meet the needs 
of the population. Dairy farming and cattle breeding are of 
rapidly increasing importance. Nearly 38,800 tons of iron ore 
arc extracted every year, and nearly 12,000 tons of pig iron 
and 6420 tons of iron and steel are obtained in ten iron- 
works. Engineering and chemical works, tanneries, saw-mills, 
paper-mills and distilleries are the chief industrial establish- 
ments. The preparation of carts, sledges and other wooden 
goods is an important domestic industry. Timber, iron, 
butter, furs and game arc exported. The chiefs towns of the 
government art Kuopio (13,5x9), Joensuu (3954) lisalmi 
(1871). 
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KUOPlOi capital of the Finnish province of that name^ situated 
on Lake Kalla-vesi^ 180 m. by rail from the Kuivola junction of 
the St Petersburg-Helsingfors mam line. Pop. (1904), 13,519. 
It is picturesquely situated^ is the seat of a bishop, and has a 
cathedral, two lyceums and two gymnasia (both for boys and 
girls), a commercial and several professional schools. There is 
an agricultural school at Lev^s, close by. Kuopio, in conse- 
quence of its steamer communication with middle Finland and 
the sea (via Saima Canal), is a trading centre of considerable 
importance. 

KUPRILI, spelt also Koprili, Koeprulu, Keuprulu, &c., 
the name of a family of Turkish statesmen. 

I. Mahommed Kuprili (r. 1586-1661) was the grandson of 
an Albanian who had settled at Kupri in Asia Minor. He began 
life as a scullion in the imperial kitchen, became cook, then purse- 
bearer to Khosrev Pasha, and so, by wit and favour, rose to be 
master of the horse, pasha of two tails,’’ and governor of a 
series of important cities and sanjaks. In 1656 he was appointed 
governor of Tripoli ; but before he had set out to his new post 
he was nominated to the grand vizierate at the instance of power- 
ful friends. He accepted office only on condition of being 
allowed a free hand. He signalized his accession to power by 
suppressing an emeute of orthodox Mussulman fanatics in 
Constantinople (Sept. 22), and by putting to death certain 
favourites of the powerful Valide Sultana, by whose corruption 
and intrigues the administration had been confused. A little 
later (January 1657) he suppressed with ruthless severity a rising 
of the spahis; a certain Sheik Salim, leader of the fanatical mob 
of the capital, was drowned in the Bosporus; and the Greek 
Patriarch, who had written to the voivode of Wallachia to 
announce the approaching downfall of Islam, was hanged. This 
impartial severity was a foretaste of Kuprili’s rule, which was 
characterized throughout by a vigour which belied the expecta- 
tions based upon his advanced years, and by a ruthlessness 
which in time grew to be almost blood-lust. His justification 
was the new life which he breathed into the decaying bones of 
the Ottoman empire. 

Having cowed the disaffected elements in the state, he turned 
his attention to foreign enemies. The victory of the Venetians 
off Chios (May 2, 1657) was a severe blow to the Turkish sea- 
power, which Kuprili set himself energetically to repair. A 
second battle, fought in the Dardanelles (July 17--19), ended by 
a lucky shot blowing up the Venetian flag-ship; the losses of the 
Ottoman fleet were repaired, and in the middle of August 
Kuprili appeared off Tenedos, which was captured on the 31st 
and reincorporated permanently in the Turkish empire. Thus the 
Ottoman prestige was restored at sea, while Kuprili’s ruthless 
enforcement of discipline in the army and suppression of revolts, 
whether in Europe or Asia, restored it also on land. It was, 
however, due to his haughty and violent temper that the tradi- 
tional friendly relations between Turkey and France were broken. 
The French ambassador, de la Haye, had delayed bringing him 
the customary gifts, with the idea that he would, like his predc* 
cessors, speedily give place to a new grand vizier; Kuprili was 
bitterly offended, and, on pretext of an abuse of the immunities 
of diplomatic correspondence, bastinadoed the ambassador’s 
son and cast him and the ambassador himself into prison. A 
special envoy, sent by Louis XIV., to make inquiries and demand 
reparation, was treated with studied insult; and the result was 
that Mazarin abandoned the Turkish alliance and threw the 
power of France on to the side of Venice, openly assisting the 
Venetians in the defence of Crete. 

Kuprili’s restless energy continued to the last, exhibiting itself 
on one side in wholesale executions, on the other in vast building 
operations. By his orders castles were built at the mouth of 
the Don and on the bank of the Dnieper, outworks against the 
ever-aggressive Tatars, as well as on either shore of the Dar- 
danelles. His last activity as a statesman was to spur the sultan 
on to press the war against Hungary. He died on the 31st of 
October i66x. The advice which, on his death-bed, he is said 
to have given to the sultan is characteristic of his Machiavellian 
statecraft. This was : never to pay attention to the advice of 


women, to allow nobody to grow too rich, to keep his treasury 
well filled, and himself and his troops constantly occupied. Had 
he so desired, Kuprili might have taken advantage of the revolts 
of the Janissaries to place himself on the throne; instead, he 
recommended the sultan to appoint his son as his successor, and 
so founded a dynasty of able statesmen who occupied the grand 
vizierate almost without interruption for half a century. 

2. Fazil Ahmed Kuprili (1635-1676), son of the preceding, 
succeeded his father as grand vizier in 1661 (this being the first 
instance of a son succeeding his father in that office since the 
time of the Chender 61 is). He began life in the clerical career, 
which he left, at the age of twenty-three, when he had attained 
the rank of muderris. Usually humane and generous, he sought 
to relieve the people of the excessive taxation and to secure them 
against unlawful exactions. Three years after his accession to 
office Turkey suffered a crushing defeat at the battle of St Gothard 
and was obliged to make peace with the Empire. But Kuprili’s 
influence with the sultan remained unshaken, and five years later 
Crete fell to his arms (1669). The next war in which he was called 
upon to take part was with Poland, in defence of the Cossacks, 
who had appealed to Turkey for protection. At first successful, 
Kuprili was defeated by the Poles under John Sobieski at ^otin 
and Lemberg; the Turks, however, continued to hold their own, 
and finally in October 1676 consented to honourable terms of 
peace by the treaty of Zurawno (October 16, 1676), retaining 
Kaminiec, Podolia and the greater part of the Ukraine. Three 
days later Ahmed Kuprili died. His military capacity was far 
inferior to his administrative qualities. He was a liberal pro- 
tector of art and literature, and the kindliness of his disposition 
formed a marked contrast to the cruelty of his father; but he 
was given to intemperance, and the cause of his death was dropsy 
brought on by alcoholic abuse. 

3. Zade Mustafa Kuprili (1637-1691), sumamed Fazil, son 
of Mahommed Kuprili, became grand vizier to Suleiman II. in 
1689. Called to office after disaster had driven Turkey’s forces 
from Hungary and Poland and her fleets from the Mediterranean, 
he began by ordering strict economy and reform in the taxation; 
himself setting the example, which was widely followed, of 
voluntary contributions for the army, which with the navy he 
reorganized as quickly as he could. His wisdom is shown by 
the prudent measures which he took by enacting the Nizam^u 
jedid, or new regulations for the improvement of the condition 
of the Christian rayas, and for affording them security for life 
and property; a conciliatory attitude which at once bore fruit 
in Greece, where the people abandoned the Venetian cause and 
returned to their allegiance to the Porte. He met his death at 
the battle of Salankamen in 1691, when the total defeat of the 
Turks by the Austrians under Prince Louis of Baden led to their 
expulsion from Hungary. 

4. Hussein Kuprili (surnamed Amuja-Zade) was the son 
of Hassan, a younger brother of Mahommed Kuprili. After 
occupying various important posts he became grand vizier in 
1697, and owing to his ability and energy the Turks were able 
to drive the Austrians back over the Save, and Turkish fleets 
were sent into the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The efforts 
of European diplomacy succeeded in inducing Austria and 
Turkey to come to terms by the treaty of Carlowitz, whereby 
Turkey was shorn of her chief conquests (1699). After this event 
Hussein Kuprili, sumamed ** the Wise,” devoted himself to the 
suppression of the revolts which had broken out in Arabia, 
E^pt and the Crimea, to the reduction of the Janissaries, and 
to the institution of administrative and financial reform. Un- 
fortunately the intrigues against him drove him from office in 
1702, and soon afterwards he died. 

5. Num AN Kuprili, son of Mustafa Fazil, became grand vizier 
in 1710. The expectations formed of him were not fulfilled, as 
although he was tolerant, wise and just like his father, he in- 
judiciously sought to take upon himself all the details of adminis- 
tration, a task which proi^ to be beyond his powers. He 
failed to introduce order into the administration and was 
dismissed from office in less than fourteen months after his 
appointment. 
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6. Abdullah Kuprili^ a son of Mustafa Fazil Kuprili, was 
appointed Kaimmakam or locum tenens of the grand vizier in 
1703. He commanded the Persian expedition in 1723 and 
captured Tabriz in 1725, resigning his office in 1726. In 1735 
he again commanded against the Persians, but fell at the disas- 
trous battle of Bagaverd, thus emulating his father’s heroic death 
at Selankamen. 

KURAKIN, BORIS IVANOVICH, Prince (1676-1727), Russian 
diplomatist, was the brother-in-law of Peter the Great, their 
wives being sisters. He was one of the earliest of Peter’s pupils. 
In 1697 ^6 was sent to Italy to learn navigation. His long and 
honourable diplomatic career began in 1707, when he was sent 
to Rome to induce the pope not to recognize Charles XII. ’s 
candidate, Stanislaus Leszczynski, as king of Poland. From 
1708 to 1712 he represented Russia at Ix)ndon, Hanover, and 
the Hague successively, and, in 1713, was the principal Russian 
plenipotentiary at the peace congress of Utrecht. From 1716 
to 1722 he held the post of ambassador at Paris, and when, in 
1724, Peter set forth on his Persian campaign, Kurakin was 
appointed the supervisor of all the Russian ambassadors ac- 
credited to the various European courts, ''The father of Russian 
diplomacy,” as he has justly been called, v^as remarkable 
throughout his career for infinite tact and insight, and a wonder- 
fully correct appreciation of men and events. He was most 
useful to Russia perhaps when the Great Northern war (see 
Sweden : History) was drawing to a close. Notably he prevented 
Great Britain from declaring war against Peter’s close ally, 
Denmark, at the crisis of the struggle. Kurakin was one of the 
best-educated Russians of his day, and his autobiography, 
carried down to 1709, is an historical document of the first im- 
portance. He intended to write a history of his own times with 
Peter the Great as the central figure, but got no further than 
the summary, entitled History of Tsar Peter Aleksievich and the 
People Nearest to Him (1682-1694) (Rus.). 

See Archives of Prince A. Tk. Kurakin (Rus.) (St Petersburg, 1890) ; 
A. Briickner, A Russian Tourist in Western Europe in the beginning 
of the XVII 1 th Century (Rus.) (St Petersburg, 1892). (K. N. B.) 

KtJRBASH, or Kourbash (from the Arabic qurhash, a whip; 
Turkish qirbach; and French courbache\ a whip or strap about 
a yard in length, made of the hide of the hippopotamus or 
rhinoceros. It is an instrument of punishment and torture used 
in various Mahommedan countries, especially in the Turkish 
empire. ** Government by kurbash ” denotes the oppression 
of a people by the constant abuse of the kurbash to maintain 
authority, to collect taxes, or to pervert justice. The use of the 
kurbash for .such purposes, once common in Egypt, has been 
abolished by the British authorities. 

KURDISTAN, in its wider sense, the ^'country of the Kurds ” 
(Koords), including that part of Mount Taurus which buttresses 
the Armenian table-land (see Armenia), and is intersected by the 
Batman Su, the Bohtan Su, and other tributaries of the Tigris ; 
and the wild mountain district, watered by the Great and Little 
Zab, which marks the western termination of the great Iranian 
plateau. 

Population.— Hhe total Kurd population probably exceeds two 
and a half millions, namely, Turkish Kurds 1,650,000, Persian 
800,000, Russian 50,000, but there are no trustworthy statistics. 
The great mass of the population has its home in Kurdistan, 
But Kurds are scattered irregularly over the country from the 
river Sakaria on the west to Lake Urmia on the east, and from 
Kars on the north to Jebel Sinjar on the south. There is also 
an isolated settlement in Khorasan. The tribes, ashiret, into 
which the Kurds arc divided, resemble in some respects the 
Highland clans of Gotland. Very few of them number more 
than 10,000 souls, and the average is alwut 3000. The sedentary 
and pastoral Kfirds, Yerli, who live in villages in winter and 
encamp on their own pasture-grounds in summer, form an in- 
creasing majority of the population. The nomad Kurds, Kocher, 
who always dwell in tents, are the wealthiest and most inde- 
pendent. They spend the summer on the mountains and high 
plateaus, which they enter in May and leave in October; and pass 
the winter on the banks of the Tigris and on the great plain north 


of Jebel Sinjar, where they purchase right of pasturage from the 
Shammar Arabs. Each tribe has its own pasture-grounds, and 
trespass by other tribes is a fertile source of quarrel. During 
the periodical migrations Moslem and Christian alike suffer from 
the predatory instincts of the Kurd, and disturbances are 
frequent in the districts traversed. In Turkey the sedentary 
Kurds pay taxes ; but the nomads only pay the sheep tax, which 
is collected as they cross the Tigris on their way to their summer 
pastures. 

Character, — ^The Kurd delights in the bracing air and un- 
restricted liberty of the mountains. He is rarely a muleteer or 
camel-man, and does not take kindly to handicrafts. The Kurds 
generally bear a very indifferent reputation, a worse reputation 
perhaps than they really deserve. Being aliens to the Turks 
m language and to the Persians in religion, they are everywhere 
treated with mistrust, and live a.s it were in a state of chronic 
warfare with the powers that be. Such a condition is not of 
course favourable to the development of the better qualities of 
human nature. The Kurds are thus wild and lawless ; they are 
much given to brigandage; they oppress and freciuently maltreat 
the Christian populations with whom they are brought in contact, 
— these populations being the Armenians in Diarbekr, Erzerum 
and Van, the Jacobites and Syrians in the Jebel-Tur, and the 
Nestorians and Chaldaeans in the Hakkari country. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of the Kurdish 
chief is pride of ancestry. This feeling is in many cases exagger- 
ated, for in reality the present tribal organization does not date 
from any great antiquity. In the list indeed of eighteen principal 
tribes of the nation which was drawn up by the Araliian historian 
Masudi, in the 10th century, only two or three names are to be 
recognized at the present day, A 14th-century list, however, 
translated by Quatrem^re,^ presents a great number of identical 
names, and there seems no reason to doubt that certain Kurdish 
families can trace their descent frpm the Omayyad caliphs, while 
only in recent years the BabSn chief of Suleimania, representing 
the old Sohrans, and the Ardelfin chief of Sinna,- representing 
an elder branch of the Gurfins, each claimed an ancestry of at 
least five hundred years. There was up to a recent period no 
more picturesque or interesting s(!ene to be witnessed in the east 
than the court of one of these great Kurdish chiefs, where, like 
another Saladin, the bey ruled in patriarchal state, surrounded 
by an hereditary nobility, regarded by his clansmen with 
reverence and affection, and attended by a bodyguard of young 
Kurdish warriors, clad in chain armour, with flaunting .silken 
scarfs, and bearing javelin, lance and sword as in the time of the 
crusades. 

Though ignorant and unsophisticiited the Kurd is not wanting 
in natural intelligence. In recent years educated Kurds have 
held high office under the sultan, including that of grand vizier, 
have assisted in translating the Bible into Turkish, and in editing 
a newspaper. The men are lithe, active and strong, but rarely 
of unusual stature. The women do not veil, and are allowed 

* See Notices et Tixtraits des MSS,, xiii. 305. Of the tribes enumer- 
ated in this work of the i.ith century who still retain a leading place 
among the KOrds, the following names may be quoted : Guranieh 
of Dartang, modern Gurans; Zengeneh, in Hamadan hills, now in 
KermAnshAh; Hasnani of Kerkuk and Arbil, now in the Dersim 
mountains, having originally come from KhorAsAn according to 
tradition; Sohrleh ol Shekelabad and Tel-Haftnn, modern SonrAn, 
from whom descend the BabAn of Suleimanich; Zerzari of Hinjarin 
mountains, modern Zerzas of XJshnu (cuneiform pillars of Kel-i-shin 
and Sidek noticed by author): JulamerkUh, modern Julamerik, said 
to be descended from the caliph MerwAn-ibn-IIakam; Hakkarleh, 
HakkAri inhabiting Zuzan of Arab geography; Bohhtiehf modern 
BohtAn. The Rowadi^ to whom Saladin belonged, are probably 
modern Rawendi, as they held the fortress of Arbil ( Arbela) . Some 
twenty other names are mentioned, but the orthography is so 
doubtful that it is useless to try to identify them. 

* The Sheref-nama^ a history of the KOrds dating from the lOth 
century, tells us that " towards the close of the reign of the Jen- 
ghizians, a man named Baba ArdilAn, a descendant of the governors 
of Diarbekr, and related to the famous Ahmed -ibii-MerwAn, after 
remaining for some time among the GurAns, gained possession of the 
country of Shahrizor," and the ArdelAn family history, with the 
gradual extension of their power over Persian KiirdistAn, is then 
trace^l down to the Saffavief period. 
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great freedom. The Kurds as a race are proud, faithful and 
hospitable, and have rude but strict feelings of honour. They 
are, however, much under the influence of dervishes, and when 
their fanaticism is aroused their habitual lawlessness is apt to 
degenerate into savage barbarity. They are not deficient in 
martial spirit, but have an innate dislike to the restraints of 
military service. The country is rich in traditions and legends, 
and in lyric and in epic poems which have been handed down 
from earlier times and are recited in a weird melancholy tone. 

AnUquiiies,^K.urAkX&si abounds in antiquities of the most 
varied and interesting character, But it has been very little 
opened up to modem research. A series of rock-cut cuneiform 
inscriptions extend from Malatia on the west to Miando&b 
<in Persia) on the cast, and from the banks of the Aras on the 
north to Rowanduz on the south, which record the glories of 
a Turanian dynasty, who ruled the country of Nairi during 
the 8th and 7th centuries b.c., contemporaneously with the 
lower Assyrian empire. Intermingled with these are a few 
genuine Assyrian inscriptions of on earlier date; and in one 
instance, at Van, a later tablet of Xerxes brings the record down 
to the period of Grecian history. The most ancient monuments 
of this class, however, are to be found at Holwftn and in the 
neighbourhood, where the sculptures and inscriptions belong 
probably to the Guti and Luli tribes, and date from the early 
Babylonian period. 

In the northern Kurdish districts which represent the 
Arzanene, Intilene, Anzitenc, Zabdicene, and Moxuene of the 
ancients, there are many interesting remains of Roman cities, 
e.g. at Arzen, Miyafarikin(anc. Mariyropolis), Sisauronon, and the 
ruins <rf Dunisir near Dara, which Sachau identified with the 
Armenian capital of Tigranocerta. Of the Macedonian and 
Parthian periods there are remains both sculptured and in- 
flcribed at several points in KQrdistftn; at Bisitun or Behistim 
in a cave at Amadia, at the Mithraic temple of Kcreftu, 
oil the rocks at Sir Pul-o-Zohab near the ruins of Holwfln, 
and probably in some other localities, such as the Bftlik country 
between Lahijfln and Koi-Sanjak; but the most interesting 
site in all Kurdistan, perhaps in all western Asia, is the ruined 
fire temple of Pai Kull on the southern frontier of Suleimania. 
Among the debris of this temple, which is scattered over a 
bare hillside, arc to be found above one hundred slabs, inscribed 
with Parthian and Pahlavi characters, tlie fragments of a wall 
which formerly supported the eastern face of the edifice, and 
bore a bilingual legend of great length, dating from the Sassanian 
period. There are also remarkable Sassanian remains in other 
parts of Kurdistan — at Salmus to the north, and at Kermfin- 
shfih and Kasr-i-Shlrln on the Turkish frontier to the south. 

Language. — The Kurdish language, Kerminjl, is an old Persian 
patois, intermixed to the north with Chaldaean words and to the 
south with a certain Turanian element which may not improbably 
have come down from Babylonian times. Several peculiar dialects 
are spoken in secluded districts in the mountains, but the only 
varieties which, from their extensive use, require to be specified are 
the Zaza and the Guran. The Zaza is spoken throughout the 
westemjportion of the Dersim country, and is said to be unintelligible 
to the Kermanjl-speaking Kfirds. It is largely intermingled with 
Armenian, and may contain some trace of the old Cappadocian, but 
is no doubt of the same Aryan stock as the standard KQrdish. The 
Guran dialect again, which is spoken throughout Ardeian and 
Kermanshah ^ chiefly differs from tlie northern KQrdish in being 
entirely free from any Semitic intermixture. It is thus somewhat 
nearer to the Persian than the Kermanjl dialect, but is essentially 
the same language. It is a mistake to suppose that there is no 

* The Gurln arc mentioned in the Mesalih^el-A hsdr as the dominant 
iribe in southern Kurdistan in the 14th century, occupying very much 
the same seats as at present, from the Hanaadan frontier to Shah- 
rizor. Their name probably signifies merely the mountaineers,'' 
being derived from gur or giri, " a mountain," which is aiso found 
in Zagros, i,c. sa^giri, " beyond the mountain," or Pushi-i-koh, as 
the name is translated in Persian. They arc a fine, active and hardy 
race, individuafly brave, and make excellent soldiers, though in 
appearance very Inferior to the tribal KQrds of the northern dis- 
tricts. These latter indeed delight in gay colours, while the GurUns 
dress in the most homely costume, wearing coarse blue cotton 
vests, with fdt caps and coats. In a great part of Kfirdist&n the 
name Gurin has become synonymous with an agricultura] peasantry, 
as opposed to the migratory shepherds. 


KQrdish literature. Many of the popular Persiaii poets have been 
translated into KQrdish, and there are also books relating to the 
religious mysteries of the Ali-IUQhis in the hands of the Dersimlis to 
the north and of the GurOns of Kerm&nshQh to the south. The 
New Testament in Kurdish was printed at Constantinople in 1857. 
The Rev. Samuel Rhea published a grammar and vocabulary of the 
Hakk&ri dialect in 1872. In 1879 there appeared, under the 
auspices of the imperial academy of St Petersburg a French- KQrdish 
dictionary compiled originally by Mons. Jaba, many years Russian 
consul at Erzerum, but completed by Ferdinand Justi by the help 
of a rich assortment of Kurdish tales and ballads, collected by Socin 
and P^m in Assyria. 

Religion . — The great body of the nation, in Persia as well as in 
Turkey, are Sunnis of the Shafi'ite sect, but in the recesses of the 
Dersim to the north and of Zagros to the south there are large half- 
pagan communities, who are called indifferently Ali-Illahi and 
Kizjil-bQsh, and who hold tenets of some obscurity, but of consider- 
able interest. Outwardly professing to be Slu'ites or " followers of 
All," they observe secret ceremonies and hold esoteric doctrines 
which have probably descended to them from very early ages, and 
of which the essential condition is that there must always be upon the 
earth a visible manifestation of the Deity. While paying reverence 
to the supposed incarnations of ancient days, to Moses, David, 
Christ, All and his tutor Salman-ul-Farisi, and several of the Shi'ite 
imams and saints, they have thus usually some recent local celebrity 
at whose shrine they worship and make vows ; and there is, moreover, 
in every community of Ali-Illahis some living personage, not neces- 
sarily ascetic, to whom, as representing the godhead, the superstitious 
tribesmen pay almost idolatrous honours. Among the GurQns of the 
south the shrine of Baba Yadgftr, in a gorge of the hills above the 
old city of Holw&n, is thus regarded with a supreme veneration. 
Similar institutions arc also found in other parts of the mountains, 
which may be compared witli the tenets of the Druses and Nosairis 
in Syria and the Ismailitcs in Persia. 

History . — With regard to the origin of the Kurds, it was for- 
merly considered sufficient to describe them as the descendants 
of the Carduchi, who opposed the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
tlirough the mountains, but modern research traces them 
far beyond the period of the Greeks. At the dawn of history 
the mountains overhanging Assyria were held by a peopk 
named GiUu, a title which signified a warrior,*^ and which 
was rendered in Assyrian by the synonym of Gardu or Kardu, 
the precise term quoted by Strabo to explain the name of the 
Cardaces (KopSoxes). These Gutii were a Turanian tribe of 
such power as to be placed in the eaidy cuneiform records on an 
equality with the other nations of western Asia, that is, with 
the Syrians and liittites, the Susians, Elamites, and Akkadians 
of Babylonia; and during the whole period of the Assyrian 
empire they seem to have preserved a more or less independent 
political position. After the fall of Nineveh they coalesced 
with the Medes, and, in common with all the nations inhabiting 
the high plateaus of Asia Minor, Armenia and Persia, became 
gradually Aryanized, owing to the immigration at this period 
of history of tribes in overwhelming numbers wbicii, from 
whatever quarter they may have sprung, belonged certainly to 
the Aryan family. 

The GiUu or Kurdu were reduced to subjection by Cyrus 
before he descended upon Babylon, and furnished a contingent 
of fighting men to his successors, iDeing thus mentioned under 
the names of Saspirians and Alarodians in the muster roll of 
the army of Xerxes which was preserved by Herodotus. 

In later times they passed successively under the sway of 
the Macedonians, the Parthians, and Sassanians^ being especially 
befriended, if we may judge from tradition as well as 
from the remains still existing in the country, by the Arsacian 
monarchs, who were probably of a cognate race. Gotarzes 
indeed, whose name may perhaps be translated “ chief of 
the GiUu/' was traditionally believed to be the founder of the 
Gurans, the principal tribe of southern Kurdistan,^ and his 
name and titles are still preserved in a Greek inscription at 

- " The Kalhur tribe are traditionally descended from Gudarz- 
ibn-GIo, whose son Roham was sent by Bahman KeiQni to destroy 
Jerusalem and bring the Jews into captivity. This Roham is the 
individual usually called Bokht-i-nasser (Nebuchadrezzar) and he 
ultimately succeeded to the throne. The neighbouring counixy has 
ever since remained in the hands of his descendants, who are called 
Gur&ns " {Skcref-Nama^t Persian MS.). The same popular tradition 
still exists in the country^ and rnTAPZHO FEonoePOX is found 
on the rock at BehistuifJ ^showing that Gudarz-ibn-GIo was rerfiy 
an historic personage. See Joum. Roy. Giog. Soc. isc. 114. 
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Behistun near the Kurdish capital of Kenntosh&h. Under 
liie caliphs of Bagdad the Kurds were always giving trouble 
in one quarter or another. In a.d. 838, and again in 905, 
there were formidable insurrections in northern Kurdist^; 
the amir^ Adod-addaula^ was obliged to lead the forces of the 
caliphate against the southern Kurds, capturing the famous 
fortress of Serm&j, of which the ruins are to be seen at the 
present day near Behistun, and reducing the province of 
Shahrizor with its capital city now marked by the ^eat mound 
of Yassin Teppeh. The most flourishing period of Kurdish 
power was probably during the xath century of our era, when 
the great Saladin, who belonged to the Rawendi branch of 
the Hadabftai tribe, founded the Ayyubite dynasty of Syria, 
and Kurdish chiefships were established, not only to the east 
and west of the KQrdistan mountains, but as far as Khor&san 
upon one side and Egypt ^d Yemen on the other. During 
the Mongol and Tatar domination of western Asia the Kurds 
in the mountains remained for the most part passive, yielding 
a reluctant obedience to the provincial governors of the plains. 

When Sultan Selim I., after defeating Shah Ismail, 1514, 
annexed Armenia and Kurdist&n, he entrusted the organiza- 
tion of the conquered territories to Idiis, the historian, who 
was a Kurd of Bitlis. Idris found Kurdist&n bristling with 
castles, held by hereditary tribal chiefs of Kurd, Arab, and 
Armenian descent, who were practically independent, and 
passed their time in tribal warfare or in raiding the agricultural 
population. He divided the territory into sanjaks or districts, 
and, making no attempt to interfere with the principle of 
heredity, installed the local chiefs as governors. He also 
resettled the rich jmstoral country between Erzerum and 
Erivan, which had lain waste since the passage of Timur, with 
Kurds from the Hakkiari and Bohtan districts. The system 
of administration introduced by Idris remained unchanged 
imtil the close of the Russo-Turkish War of 1828-29. But 
the Kurds, owing to the remoteness of thehr country from the 
capital and the decline of Turkey, had greatly increased in 
influence and power, and had spread westwards over the country 
as far as Angora. After the war the Kurds attempted to free 
themselves from Turkish control, and in 1834 it became necessary 
to reduce them to subjection. This was done by Reshid Pasha. 
The principal towns were strongly garrisoned, and many of 
the Kurd beys were replaced by Turkish governors, A rising 
under Bedr Kh^ Bey in 1843 flrmly repressed, and after 
the Crimean War the Turks strengthened their hold on the 
country. The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 was followed 
by the attempt of Sheikh Obaidullah, 1^0-81, to found an 
independent Kurd principality under the protection of Turkey. 
The attempt, at first encouraged by the Porte, as a reply to the 
projected creation of an Armenian state under the suzerainty 
of Russia (see Armenia), collapsed after Obaidullab’s raid into 
Persia, when various circumstances led the central government 
to reassert its supreme authority. Until the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1828-29 there had been little hostile feeling between 
the Kurds and the Armenians, and as late as 1877-1878 the 
mountaineers of both races had got on fairly well together. 
Both suffered from Turkey, both dreaded Russia* But the 
national movement amongst the Armenians, and its encourage- 
ment by Russia after the last war, g^ually aroused race 
hatred and fanaticism. In 1891 the activity of the Armenian 
Committees induced the Porte to strengthen the position of 
the Kurds by raising a body of Kurdih irregular cavalry, 
which was well armed and called Hamidieh after the Sultan. 
The opportunities thus offered for plunder and the grati- 
fication of race hatred brought out tte worst qualities of the 
Kurds. Minor disturbances constantly occun^, and were 
soon followed by the massacre of Armenians at Sasun and 
other places, 1894-96, in which the Kurds took an active part. 

Authorities. — ^Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan 
(1836): Wagner, Rcise nach Persien tmd dem Lemde dor Kmden 
(l^pzig, 1852) ; Consul Taylor in R. G. 5 . Jountal (i 860 ; Millingen, 
Wild Life among the Koords (1870) ; Von Luschan. "Die Wander- 
v 61 ker Kleinasiens/' in d. G. far Anthropohgie (Berlin, x886); 
Clayton, The Mountains of KUrdistis/' in Alpine Journal (1887) ; 


Binder, Au Kurdistan (Paris, 1887)) Naumann, Vom Goldnen Horn 
m den Quellen des EuphreU (Munich, 1893); Murray, Handbook 
to Asia Minor ^ (1895); Lerch, Porschungen iiber die Kurden 

(St Petersburg, 1857-58); Jaba, Diet, Kurde-Franpais (St Peters- 
burg, 1879); Justi, hurmsche GramnuUik (1880); Prym and 
Socin, Kurdish Sammlungen (1890) ; Makas, Kurdischc Siudien 
(1901); Earl Percy, Highlands of Asiaiic Turkey (1901); Lynch, 
Armenia (1901); A. V. williams Jackson, Persiay Past ana Present 
(1906). (C.W.W.; H.C. R.) 

kOrdkbtAn, in the narrower sense, a province of Persia, 
situated in the hilly districts between Azerbaijan and Kerman- 
shah, and extending to the Turkish frontier on the W., and 
bounded on the E. by Gerrus and Ramadan. In proportion 
to its size and population it pays a very small yearly revenue 
—only about ;£x4,ooo— due to the fact that a great part of the 
population consists of wild and disorderly nomad Kurds. Some 
of these nomads pass their winters in Turkish territory, and 
have their summer jmsiure-grounds in the highlands of Kurd- 
istan. This adds, much to the difficulty of collecting taxation. 
The province is divided into sixteen districts, and its eastern 
part, in which the capital is situated, is known as Ardelan. 
The capital is Senendij, usually known as Sinna (not Silina, 
or Sahna, as some writers have it), situated 60 m. N.W. of 
Hamadan, in 35® 15' N., 47" 18' E., at an elevation of 5300 ft- 
The city has a population of about 35,000 and manufactures 
great quantities of carpets and felts for the supply of the province 
and for export. Some of the carpets are very fine and expen- 
sive, rugs 2 yards by ij costing £15 to £20. Post and telegraph 
offices have been established since 1879. 

KVROAN, a town (founded 1^53) of West Siberia, in the 
government of Tobolsk, on the Siberian railway, 160 m. E. of 
Chelyabinsk, and on the left bank of the Tobol, in a wealthy 
agricultural district. Pop. (1897), 10,579. Owing to its 
position at the terminus of steam navigation up the river 
Tobol, it has become second only to Tyumen as a commercial 
centre. It has a public library and a botanic garden. There 
is a large trade in cattle with Pctropavlovsk, and considerable 
export of grain, tallow, meat, hides, butter, game and fish, 
there being three large fairs in the year. In vicinity arc 
a great number of prehistoric kurgans or burial-mounds. 

KURIA MURIA ISLANDS, a group of five islands in the 
Arabian Sea, dose under the coast of Arabia, lielonging to 
Britain and forming a dependency of Aden. They are lofty 
and rocky, and have a total area of 28 sq. in., that of the largest, 
Hallania, being 22 sq. m. They are identified with the ancient 
Insulae Zenobii, and were ceded by the sultan of Muscat to 
Britain in 1854 for the purposes of a cable station. They are 
inhabited by a few families of Arabs, who however speak a 
dialect differing considerably from the ordinary Arabic. The 
islands yield some guano. 

KURILBS (Jap. Chishiinaf thousand islands ”), a chain of 
small islands belonging to Japan, stretching in a north-easterly 
direction from Nemuro Bay, on the extreme cast of the island 
of Yezo, to Chishima-kaikyo (Kuriles Strait), which separates 
them from the southernmost point of Kamchatka. They extend 
from 44” 45' to 50® 56' N. and from 145" 25' to 156’ 32' E. Their 
coasts measure X40 m.; their area is 6159 sq. m.; their total 
number is 32, and the names of the eight principal islands, 
counting from the south, arc Kunashiri, Shikotan, Etorofu 
(generally called Etorop, and known formerly to Europe as Staten 
Island), Unrp, Simusir, Onnekotan, Paramoshiri (Paramusir) 
and Shumshiri. From Noshapzaki (Notsu-no-sake or Notsu 
Cape), the most easterly point of Nemuro provinc.e, to Tomari, 
the most westerly point in Kunashiri, the distance is 7^^ in., and 
the Kuriles Strait separating Shumshiri from Kamchatka is about 
the same width. The name ** Kurile is derived from tl^ 
Russian^ kurit (to smoke), in allusion to the active volcanic 
character of the group. The dense fogs that envelop these 
islands, and the violence of the currents in t^r vicinity, have 
greatly hindered exploration, so that little is known oi their 
physiography. Th^ lie entangled in a vast net of sea-weed; 
arc th« resort of innumerable birds, and used to be largely 
frequented by seals and sea-otters, which, however, have been 
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almost completely driven away by unregulated hunting. Near the 
south-eastern coast of Kunashiri stands a mountain called Rausu- 
nobori (3005 ft. high)^ round whose base sulphur bubbles up in 
large quantities^ and hot springs as well as a hot stream are found. 
On the west coast of the same island is a boiling lake^ called 
PontOj which deposits on its bed and round its shores black sand^ 
consisting almost entirely of pure sulphur. This island has 
several lofty peaks ; Ponnobori-yama near the east coast, and 
Chachanobori and Rurindake in the north. Chachanobori 
(about 7382 ft.) is described by Messrs Chamberlain and Mason 
as ** a cone within a cone, the inner and higher of the two being — 
so the natives say — surrounded by a lake.” The island has 
extensive forests of conifers with an undergrowth of ferns and 
flowering plants, and bears are numerous. The chief port of 
Kunashiri is Tomari, on the south coast. The island of Shikotan 
is remarkable for the growth of a species of bamboo (called 
Shikotan-chiku), having dark brown spots on the cane. Etorofu 
has a coast-line broken by deep bays, of which the principal are 
Naibo-wan, Rubetsu-wan and Bettobuwan on the northern shore 
and Shitokap-wan on the southern. It is covered almost com- 
pletely with dense forest, and has a number of streams abounding 
with salmon. Shana, the chief port, is in Rubetsu Bay. This 
island, the principal of the group, is divided into four provinces 
for administrative purposes, namely, Etorofu, Furubetsu, Shana 
and Shibetoro. Its mountains are Atosha-nobori (4035 ft.) 
in Etorofu; Chiripnupari (5009 ft.) in Shana; and Mokoro-nobori 
(3930 ft.) and Atuiyadake (3932 ft.) in Shibetoro. Among the 
other islands three only call for notice on account of their altitudes, 
namely, Ketoi-jima, Rashua-jima and Matua-jima, which rise to 
heights of 3944, 3304 and 5240 ft. respectively. 

Population . — Not much is known about the aborigines. By 
some authorities Ainu colonists are supposed to have been the first 
settlers, and to have arrived there via Yezo ; by others, the earliest 
comers are believed to have been a hyperborean tribe travelling 
southwards by way of Kamchatka. The islands themselves 
have not been sufficiently explored to determine whether they 
furnish any ethnological evidences. The present population 
aggregates about 4400, or 0*7 per sq. m., of whom about 600 are 
Ainu {q.v.). There is little disposition to emigrate thither from 
Japan proper, the number of settlers being less than 100 annually. 

History . — The Kurile Islands were discovered in 1634 by the 
Dutch navigator Martin de Vries. The three southern islands, 
Kunashiri, Etorofu, and Shikotan, are believed to have belonged 
to Japan from a remote date, but at the beginning of the i8th 
century the Russians, having conquered Kamchatka, found their 
way to the northern part of the Kuriles in pursuit of fur-bearing 
animals, with which the islands then abounded. Gradually these 
encroachments were pushed farther south, simultaneously with 
aggressions imperilling the Japanese settlements in the southern 
half of Sakhalin. Japan’s occupation was far from effective in 
either region, and m 1875 she was not unwilling to conclude a 
convention by which she agreed to withdraw altogether from 
Sakhalin provided that Russia withdrew from the Kuriles. 

An officer of the Japanese navy, Lieut. Gunji, left Tokyo 
with about forty comrades in 1892, his intention being to form 
a settlement on Shumshiri, the most northerly of the Kurile 
Islands. They embarked in open boats, and for that reason, as 
well as because they were going to constitute themselves their 
country’s extreme outpost, the enterprise attracted public 
enthusiasm. After a long struggle the immigrants became fairly 
prosperous. 

See Capt. H. J. Snow, Notes on the Kurile Islands (London, 1896). 

KURISCHES HAFF, a lagoon of Germany, on the Baltic coast 
of East Prussia, stretching from Labiau to Memel, a distance of 
60 m., has an area of nearly 680 sq. m. It is mostly shallow and 
only close to Memel attains a depth of 23 ft. It is thus unnavig- 
able except for small coasting and fishing boats, and sea-going 
vessels proceed through the Memeler Tief (Memel Deep), which 
connects the Baltic with Memel and has a depth of 19 ft. and a 
breadth of 800 to 1900 ft. The Kurisches Half is separated 
from the Baltic by a long spit, or tongue of land, the so-called 
Kurische Nehrung, 72 m. in length and with a breadth of i to 2 


miles. The latter is fringed throughout its whote length by a 
chain of dunes, which rise in places to a height of nearly 200 ft. 
and threaten, unless checked, to be pressed farther inland and silt 
up the whole Haff . 

See Berendt, Geologie des Kurischen Haffs (KOnigsberg, 1869); 
Sommer, Das Kurische Haff (Danzig, 1889); A. Bezzenberger, 
Die Kurische Nehrung und ihre Bewohner (Stuttgart, 1889); and 
Lindner, Die Preussische Waste einst und jetztt Bilder von der 
Kurischen Nehrung (Osterwieck, 1898). 

KURNOOL, or Karnul, a town and district of British India, 
in the Madras presidency. The town is built on a rocky soil at 
the junction of the Hindri and Tungabhadra rivers 33 m. from a 
railway station. The old Hindu fort was levelled in 1865, with 
the exception of one of the gates, which was preserved as a 
specimen of ancient architecture. Cotton cloth and carpets are 
manufactured. Pop. (1901), 25,376, of whom half are Mussulmans. 

The District of Kurnool has an area of 7578 sq. m., pop. 
(1901), 872,055, showing an increase of 6 % in the decade. Two 
long mountain ranges, the Nallamalais and the Yellamalais, 
extend in parallel lines, north and south, through its centre. 
The principal heights of the Nallamalai range are Biranikonda 
(3149 ft.), Gundlabrahmeswaram (3055 ft.), and Durugapukonda 
' (3086 ft.). The Yellamalai is a low range, generally flat-topped 
with scarped sides ; the highest point is about 2000 ft. Several 
low ridges run parallel to the Nallamalais, broken here and there 
by gorges, through which mountain streams take their course. 
Several of these gaps were dammed across under native rule, to 
form tanks for purposes of irrigation. The principal rivers are 
the Tungabhadra and Kistna, which bound the district on the 
north. When in flood, the Tungabhadra averages 900 yards 
broad and 15 ft. deep. The Kistna here flows chiefly through 
uninhabited jungles, sometimes in long smooth reaches, with 
intervening shingly rapids. The Bhavanasi rises on the Nalla- 
malais, and falls into the Kistna at Sungameswaram, a place of 
pil^image. During the i8th century Kurnool formed the 
jagir of a semi-independent Pathan Nawab, whose descendant 
was dispossessed by the British government for treason in 1838. 
The principal crops are millets, cotton, oil-seeds, and rice, with a 
little indigo and tobacco. Kurnool suffered very severely from the 
famine of 1876-1877, and to a slight extent in 1896-1897, It is 
the chief scene of the operations of the Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany taken over by government in 1882. The canal, which starts 
from the Tungabhadra river near Kurnool town, was constructed 
at a total cost of two millions sterling, but has not been a financial 
success. A more successful work is the Cumbum tank, formed 
under native rule by damming a gorge of the Gundlakamma 
river. Apart from the weaving of coarse cotton cloth, the chief 
industrial establishments are cotton presses, indigo vats, and 
saltpetre refineries. The district is served by the Southern 
Mahratta railway. 

KUROKl, ITBI, Count (1844- ), Japanese general, was 

bom in Satsuma. He distinguished himself in the Chino- 

J apanese War of 1894-95. He commanded the I. Army in the 
usso- Japanese War (1904-5), when he won the opening 
battle of the war at the Yalu river, and afterwards advanced 
through the mountains and took part with the other armies in 
the battles of Liao- Yang, Shaho and Mukden (see Russo- 
Japanese War). He was created baron for his services in the 
former war, and count for his services in the latter. 

KUROPATKIN, ALEXEI NIKOLAIEVICH (1848- ), Rus- 

sian general, was bom in 1848 and entered the army in 1864. 
From 1872 to 1874 he studied at the Nicholas staff college, after 
which he spent a short time with the French troops in Algiers, 
In 1875 he was employed in diplomatic work in Kashgaria, and 
in 1876 he took part in military operations in Turkistan, Kokan 
and Samarkand. In the war of 1877-78 against Turkey he earned 
a great reputation as chief of staff to the younger Skobelev, and 
after the war he wrote a detailed and critical history of the 
operations which is still regarded as the classical work on the 
subject and is available for other nations in the German transla- 
tion by Major Krahmer. After the war he served again on the 
south-eastern borders in command of the Turkestan Rifle Brigade, 
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and in 1881 he won further fame by a march of 500 miles from 
Tashkent to Geok-Tepe, taking part in the storming of the latter 
place. In 1882 he was promoted major-general, at the early age 
of 34, and he henceforth was regarded by the army as the natural 
successor of Skobclcv. In 1890 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general, and thirteen years later, having acquired in peace and 
war the reputation of being one of the foremost soldiers in Europe, 
he quitted the post of minister of war which he then held and took 
command of the Russian army then gathering in Manchuria for 
thecontest with Japan. His ill-success in the great war of 1904-5, 
astonishing as it seemed at the time, was largely attributable to 
his subjection to the superior command of Admiral Alexeiev, 
the tsar’s viceroy in the Far East, and to internal friction amongst 
the generals, though in his history of the war (Eng. trans., 1909) 
he frankly admitted his own mistakes and paid the highest 
tribute to the gallantry of the troops who had been committed 
to battle under conditions unfavourable to success^ After the 
defeat of Mukden and the retirement of the whole army to Tiding 
he resigned the command to General Linievich, taking the latter 
officer’s place at the head of one of the three armies in Manchuria. 
(See Russo-Japanese War.) 

KURD SIWO9 or Kuro Shio (literally blue salt ”), a stream 
current in the Pacific Ocean, easily distinguishable by the 
warm temperature and blue colour of its waters, flowing north- 
eastwards along the east coast of Japan, and separated from it by 
a strip of cold water. The current persists as a stream to about 
40 N., between the meridians of 150® E. and i6o‘' E., when it 
merges in the general easterly drift of the North Pacific. 
The Kuro Siwo is the analogue of the Gulf Stream in the 
Atlantic. 

KURRAM, a river and district on the Kohat border of the 
North-West Frontier province of India. The Kurram river 
drains the southern flanks of the Safed Koh, enters the plains 
a few miles above Bannu, and joins the Indus near Isa-Khel after 
a course of more than 200 miles. The district has an area of 
1278 sq. m.j pop, (1901), 54,257. It lies between the Miranzai 
Valley and the Afghan border, and is inhabited by the Turis, a 
tribe of Turki origin who are supposed to have subjugated the 
Bangash Pathans five hundred years ago. It is highly irrigated, 
well peopled, and crowded with small fortified villages, orchards 
and groves, to which a fine background is afforded by the dark 
pine forests and alpine snows of the Safed Koh. The beauty 
and climate of the valley attracted some of the Mogul emperors of 
Delhi, and the remains exist of a garden planted by Shah Jahan. 
Formerly the Kurram valley was under the government of Kabul, ! 
and every five or six years a military expedition was sent to 
collect the revenue, the soldiers living meanwhile at free quarters 
on the people. It was not until about 1848 that the Turis were 
brought directly under the control of Kabul, when a governor was 
appointed, who established himself in Kurram. The Turis, 
being Shiah Mahommedans, never liked the Afghan rule. During 
the second Afghan War, when Sir Frederick Roberts advanced by 
way of the Kurram valley and the Peiwar Kotal to Kabul, the 
Turis lent him every assistance in their power, and in consequence 
their independence was granted them in 1880. The administra- 
tion of the Kurram valley was finally undertaken by the British 
government, at the request of the Turis themselves, in 1890. 
Technically it ranks, not as a British district, but as an agency or 
administered area. Two expeditions in the Kurram valley also 
require mention: (1) The Kurram expedition of 1856 under 
Brigadier Chamberlain. The Turis on the first annexation of the 
Kohat district by the Briti.sh had given much trouble. They had 
repeatedly leagued with other tribes to harry the Miranzai valley, 
harbouring fugitives, encouraging resistance, and frequently 
attacking Bangash and Khattak villages in the Kohat district. 
Accordingly in 1856 a British force of 4896 troops traversed 
their country, and the tribe entered into engagements for future 
good conduct. (2) The Kohat-Kurram expedition of 1897 under 
Colonel W. Hill. During the frontier risings of 1897 the in- 
habitants of the Kurram valley , chiefly the Massozai section of the 
Orakzais, were infected by the general excitement, and attacked 
the British camp at Sadda and other posts. A force of 14,^30 
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British troops traversed the country, and the tribesmen were 
severely punished. In Lord Curzon’s reorganization of the 
frontier in 1900-1901, the British troops were withdrawn from 
the forts in the Kurram valley, and were replaced by the 
Kurram militia, reorganized in two battalions, and chiefly 
drawn from the Turi tribe. 

KURSEONG, or Karsiang, a sanatorium of northern India, in 
the Darjeeling district of Bengal, 20 m. S. of Darjeeling and 
4860 ft. above .sea-level; pop. (1901), 4469* It has a station on 
the mountain railway, and is a centre of the tea trade. It also 
contains boys’ and girls’ schools for Europeans and Eurasians. 

KURSK, a government of middle Ru.ssia, bounded N. by the 
government of Orel, E. by that of Voronezh, S. by Kharkov and 
W. by Chernigov. Area, 1 7,932 sq. m. It belongs to the central 
plateau of middle Russia, of which it mostly occupies the 
southern slope, the highe.st parts being in Orel and Kaluga, 
to the north of Kursk. Its surface is 700 to 1100 ft. high, 
deeply trenched by ravines, and consequently assumes a hilly 
a.spect when vie\^ed from the river valleys. Cretaceous and 
Eocene rocks prevail, and chalk, iron-stone, potters’ clay and 
phosphates are among the economic minerals. No fewer than 
four hundred streams are counted within its borders, but none 
of them is of any service as waterways. A layer of fertile loess 
covers the whole surface, and Kursk belongs almost entirely to 
the black-earth region. The flora is distinct from that of the 
governmcnt.s to the north, not only on account of the black-earth 
flora which enters into its composition, but also of the plants of 
.south-we.stern Russia which belong to it, a characteristic which 
is accentuated in the southern portion of the government. The 
climate is milder than that of middle Russia generally, and wind.s 
from the south-east and the .south-west prevail in winter. The 
average temperatures are — for the year 42 ' F., for January 14" F., 
and for July 67"' F. The very interesting magnetic phenomenon, 
known as the Byelgorod anomaly, covering an oval area 20 m. 
long and 12 m. wide, has been studied near the town of this name. 
The population, 1,893,597 in 1862, was 2,391,091 in 1897, of 
whom 1,208,488 were women and 199,676 lived in towns. The 
estimated pop. in 1^6 was 2,797,000. It is thoroughly Russian 
(76 % Great Russians and 24 % Little Russians), and 94 % 
are pea.sants who own over 59 % of the land, and live 
mostly in large villages. Owing to the rapid increase of the 
peasantry and the small size of the allotments given at the eman- 
cipation of the serfs in 1861, emigration, chiefly to Siberia, is on 
the increase, while 80,000 to 100,000 men leave home every 
summer to work in the neighbouring governments. Three- 
quarters of the available land is under crops, chiefly rye, other 
crops being wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, millet, potatoes, 
sugar-beets, hemp, flax, .sunflowers and fruits, (irain is exported 
in considerable quantities, Bees are commonly kept, as also 
are large numbers of livestock. Factories (steam flour-mills, 
sugar-factories, di.stillerics, wool- washing, tobacco factories) 
give occupation to about 23,000 workers. Domestic and petty 
trades are on the increase in the villages, and new ones are 
l)eing introduced, the chief products being boots, ikons (sacred 
images) and shrines, toys, caps, vehicles, baskets, and pottery. 
About 17 m. from the chief town is held the Korennaya fair, 
formerly the greatest in South Russia, and still with an annual 
trade valued at £900,000. The Kursk district contains more than 
sixty old town sites; and bairowsor burial mounds (/fttrgawr) are 
extremely abundant. Notwithstanding the active efforts of the 
local councils (zemstvos), less than 10 % of the population read 
and write. The government is crossed from north to south and 
from west to south by two main lines of railway. The trade in 
grain, hemp, hemp-seed oil, sheep.skins, hides, tallow, felt goods, 
wax, honey and leather goods is very brisk. There are fifteen 
districts, the chief towns of which, with their populations in 1897, 
are Kursk {q.v.\ Byelgorod (21,850), Dmitriev (731S)) Fatezh 
(4959), Graivoron (7669), Korocha (i 4405 )> Lgov (5376), Novyi 
Oskol (2762), Oboyan (11872), Putivl (8965), Rylsk (11415), 
Staryi 0.skol (16,662), Shchigry (3329), Suja (12,856) and Tim 
(7380). There arc more than twenty villages which have from 
5000 to 12,000 inhabitants each. (P. A. K,; J. T. Be). 
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KURSK* a town of Russia^ capital of the government of the prominent teeth and thick lips. Their villages are called nwttas^ 
same name^ at the junction of the railways from Moscow^ Kiev groups of four or five huts, built in mountain glens or forests, 
and Kharkov, 330 m. S.S.W. from Moscow. Pop. (1897), 52,896. At the 1901 census the numbers were returned at 4083. 

It is built on two hills (750 ft.), the slopes of which are planted See James W. Breeks, An Accownt of Primitive Tribes of the Nilgiris 
with orchards. The environs all round are well wooded and the (1873) ; Dr John Shortt, Hill Rmges of Southern India, pt. L 47-53; 
woods arc famous for their nightingales. Among the public Tribes Inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills (Mangalore, 

buildings the more noticeable are a monastery with an image of ^ 

the Virgin, greatly venerated since 1295; the Orthodox Greek KURUNEGALA, the chief town in the north-western province 

cathedral (i8th century); and the episcopal palace, Kursk being Ceylon. Pop. of the town, 648^; of the district, 249429. It 

a bishopric of the national church. It is essentially a provincial ^8^ residence of the kings of Ceylon from a.d, 1319 to 1347# 
town, and is revered as the birthplace of Theodosius, one of the and is romantically situated under the shade of Adagalla (the 
most venerated of Russian saints. It has a public garden, and rock of the Tusked Elephant), which is 600 ft. high. It w^as in 
has become the seat of several societies (medical, musical, educa- 1902 the terminus of the Northern railway (59 m. from Colombo, 
tional and for sport). Its factories include steam flour-mills, which has since been extended 200 m. farther, to the northern- 
distilleries, tobacco-works, hemp-crushing mills, tanneries, soap- coast of the Jaffna Peninsula. Kurunegala is the centre 

works and iron-works. It has a great yearly fair (Korennaya), rice, coco-nut, tea, coffee and cocoa cultivation, 

and an active trade in cereals, linen, leather, fruit, horses, cattle, KURUNTWAD* or Kurandvad, a native state of India, in 

hides, sheepskins, furs, down, bristles, wax, tallow and manu- Deccan division of Bombay, forming part of the Southern 
factored goods. Mahratta jagirs. Originally created in 1772 by a grant from the 

Kursk was in existence in 1032. It was completely destroyed peshwa, the state was divided in 181 1 into two parts, one of which, 
by the Mongols in 1240. The defence of the town against an called Shcdbal, lapsed to the British government in 1857. In 
incursion of the Turkish Polovtsi (or Comans or Cumani) is 1^55 Kuruntwad was further divided between a senior and a 
celebrated in The Triumph of Igor, an epic which forms one of the junior branch. The territory of both is widely scattered among 
most valuable relics of early Russian literature. From 1586 to uther native states and British districts. Area of the senior 
the close of the i8th centuiy the citadel was a place of consider- branch, 185 sq. m. ; pop. (1901), 42474 i revenue, £13,000. Area 
able strength; the remains are now comparatively few. junior branch, 114 sq. m.; pop.(i90i), 34,003; revenue, £9000. 

KURTZ* JOHANN HEINRICH (1809-1890), German Lutheran The joint tribute is £640. The chiefs are Brahmans by caste, of 
theologian, was bom at Montjoie near Aix-la Chapclle on the the Patwardhan family, l^he town of Kuruntwad, in which 
13th of December 1809, and was educated at Halle and Bonn, both branches have their residence, is on the right bank of the 
AW.doning the idea of a commercial career, he gave himself to Panchganga river near its junction with the Kistna. Pop. (1901), 
the study of theology and became religious instructor at the io 45 ^» 

gymnasium of Milan in 1835, and ordinary professor of theology KURZ* HERMANN (1813-1873), German poet and novelist, 
(church history, 1850; exegesis, 1859) at Dorpat. He resigned was born at Reutlingen on the 30th of November 1813. Having 
his chair in 1870 and went to live at Marburg, where he died on stutlied at the th^logical seminary at Maulbronn and at the 
the 26th of April 1890. Kurtz was a prolific writer, and many university of Tubingen, he was for a time assistant pastor at 
of his books, especially the Lehrbuch der keiligen Geschdchte(xS4^), Ehningen. He then entered upon a liter^ career, and in 1863 
became very popular. In the field of biblical criticism he wrote was appointed university librarian at Tubingen, where he died 
a Geschkhte des Alien Bundes (1848-1855), Zur Theologie der on the loth of October 1873. Kurz is less known to fame by 
Psalnten (1865) and Erhldrung des Briefs an die H€brder {i^(t<^). bis poems, Gedichie (1836) and Dichiungen (1839), than by his 
His chief work was done in church hi.story, among his produc- historical novels, Schillets lleimatjahre (1^3; 3rd ed,, 1899) 
tions being Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte fur Siudierendc ^er Sonnenwirt 2nd ed., 1862), and his excellent 

(1849), Abriss der Kirchengeschichte (1852) and Handhuch der translations from English, Italian and Spanish. He also 
allgemeinen Kirchengeschuhte(iSs3-iS$6), Several of his books published a successful modern German version of Gottfried von 
have been translated into English. Strassburg\s Trista^i und Isolde (1844). His collected works 

KURUMAN* a town in the Bechuanaland division of Cape were published in ten volumes (Stuttgart, 1874), also in twelve 
Colony, 120 m. N.W. of Kimberley and 85 m, S.W. of Vryburg. volumes (Leipzig, 1904). 

It is a station of the London Missionary Society, founded in His daughter, Isolde Kurz, bom on the 21st of December 
1818, and from 1821 to 1870 was the scene of the labours 1853 at SUittgart, takes a high place among contemporary lyric 
of Robert Moffat {q,v.), who here translated the Bible into the poets in Germany with her Gedichie (Stuttgart, 1888; 3rd ed., 
Bechuana tongue. In the middle period of the 19th century 1898) and Neue Gedichie Her short stories, Florentiner 

Kuruman was the rendezvous of all travellers going north Notf^en 2nd td., Phaniasien tmd Mdrchen 

or south. Of these the best known is David Livingstone. Italienische Erzdhlungen (1895) and Von Dazumal (1900) ore 
The tnmk railway line passing considerably to the east of distinguished by a fine sense of form and clear-cut style, 
the town, Kuruman is no longer a place of much importance. KUSAN (“ lake or ** inland bay ^’), a small group of North 
It is pleasantly situated on the upper course of the Kuruman American Indian tribes, formerly living on the Coos river and the 
river, being beautified by gardens and orchards, and presents coast of Oregon. They call themselves Anasitch, and other 
a striking contrast to the desert conditions of the surrounding names given them have been Ka-us or Kwo-Kwoos, Kowes and 
country. Its name is that of the son and heir of Mosilikatze, Cook-koo-oose. They appear to be in no way related to their 
the founder of the Matabele nation. Kuruman disappeared neigh^urs. The few survivors, mostly of mixed blood, are on 
during his father’s lifetime and the succession passed to Loben- the Siletz reservation, Oregon. 

guJa (see Rhodesia: History). In November 1899 the town KUSHALjBARH, a village in the Kohat district of theNorth- 
was besieged by a Boer force. The garrison, less than a him- West Frontier province of India. It is only notable as the point 
dred strong, held out for six weeks against over 1000 of the at which the Indus is bridged to permit of the extension of the 
enemy, but was forced to surrender on the zst of January 1900. strategic frontier railway from Rawalpindi to the Miranzai and 
In June following it was reoccupied by the British. Kurram valleys. 

KURUMBAS and KURUBAS* aboriginal tribes of southern KUSHK, a river of Afghanistan, which also gives its name to 
India, by some thought to be of distinct races. There arc two the chief town in the Afghan province of Badghis, and to a 
types of Kurumbas, those who live on the Nilgiri plateau, speak military post on the border of Russian Turkestan. The river 
the Kurumba dialect and arc mere savages; and those who live Kushk, during a portion of itscourse, forms the boundary between 
in the plains, speak Kanarese and are civilized- The former Afghan and Russian territory; but the town is some 20 m. from 
are a smaD people, with wild matted hair and scanty beard, the border. Kushk, or Ku^inski Post, is now a fourth-class 
sickly-looking, pot-bellied, large-mouthed, with projecting jaws, Russian fortress, on a Russian branch railway from Merv, the 
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terminus of which is 12 m, to the souths at Chahil Dukteran. It is 
se^ed by both the Transcaspian and the Orenburg-Tashkent 
railways. The terminus is only 66 m. from Herat^ and in 
the event of war would become an important base for a 
Russian advance. Some confusion has arisen through the 
popular application of the name of Kushk to this terminus^ 
though it is situated neither at the Russian post nor at the 
old town. (T. H. H.*) 

KUSTANAISK» a town of Asiatic Russia^ in the province of 
Turgai, on the Tobol river, 410 m. E.N.E. of Orenburg, in a very 
fertile part of the steppes. Pop. (1897), 14,065. The first build- 
ings were erected in 1871, and it has since grown with American- 
like rapidity. The immigrants from Russia built a large village, 
which became the centre of the district administration in 1884, 
and a town in 1893, under the name of Nicolaevsk, changed later 
into Kustanaisk. It is an educational centre, and a cathedral 
has been built. There are tanneries, tallow works, potteries, 
and a fair for cattle, while its trade makes it a rival to Orenburg 
and Troitsk. 

XUSTENLAND (coast-land or littoral), a common name for 
the three crown-lands of Austria, Gorz and Gradisca, Istria and 
Trieste. Their combined area is 3084 sq. m., and their popula- 
tion in T900 was 755,183. They are united for certain adminis- 
trative purposes under the governor of Trieste, the legal and 
financial authorities of which also exercise jurisdiction over the 
entire littoral. 

KUTAIAH, Kutaya or Kiotahta, the chief town of a sanjak 
in the vilayet of Brusa (Khudavendikiar), Asia Minor, is situated 
on the Pursaksu, an affluent of the Sakaria (anc. San^arius), 
The town lies at an important point of the great road across Asia 
Minor from Constantinople to Aleppo, and is connected by a 
branch line with the main line from Eski-shchr to Afium Kara- 
Hissar, of the Anatolian raidway. It has a busy trade; pop. 
estimated at 22,000. Kutaiah has been identified with the 
ancient Cotiaeum. 

See V. Cuinet, TurquU d*A%i$y vol. iv. (Paris, 1894). 

KUTAtSi a government of Russian Transcaucasia, situated 
between the Caucasus range on the N, and the Black Siea on the 
W., the government of Tiflis on the E. and the province of Kars 
on the S. Area, 14,313 sq. m. The govemment includes the 
districts of Guria, Mingrelia, Imeretia, Abkhasia and Svanetia, 
and consists of four distinct parts : (t) the lowlands, drained by 
the Rion, and continued N.W. along the shore of the Black .Sea; 
(2) the southern slopes of the main Caucasus range; (3) the 
western slopes of the Suram mountains, which separate Kutais 
from Tiflis; and (4) the slopes of the Armenian highlands, as well 
as a portion of the highlands themselves, drained by the Chorokh 
and Its tributary, the Ajaris-tskhali, which formerly constituted 
the Batum province. Generally speaking, the government is 
mountainous in the north and south. Many secondary ridges 
and spurs shoot off the main range, forming high, narrow valleys 
(see Caucasus). The district of Batum and Artvin in the S.W., 
which in 1903 were in part separated for administration as the 
semi-military district of Batum, are filled up by spurs of the 
Pontic range, 9000 to 11,240 ft. high, the Arzyan ridge separating 
tjhem from the plateau of Kars. Deep gorges, through which 
tributaries of the Chorokh force their passage to the main river, 
intersect these highlands, forming most picturesque gorges. The 
lowlands occupy over 2400 sq. m. They are mostly barren 
in the littoral region, but extremely fertile higher up the 
Rion. 

The climate is very moist and warm. The winters are often 
without frost at all in the lowlands, while the lowest temperatures 
observed are t 8" F. at Batum and 9'' at Poti. The mountains 
condense the moisture brought by the west winds, and the 
y^rly amount of rain varies from 50 to T20 in. Tlie chief 
rivers are the Rion, which enters the Black Sea at Poti; the 
Chorokh, which enters the same sea at Batum ; and the Ingur, the 
Kodor and the Bzyb, also flowing into the Black Sea in Al^hasta. 
The vegetation is extremely rich, its character suggesting the 
sub-tropic regions of Japan (see Caucasia). ITie population 
belongs almost entirely to the Kartvdian or Georgian group. 
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and is distributed as follows : Imeretians, 41*2 %; Mingrelians 
and Lazes, 22-5 %; Gurians, 7*3 %; Ajars 5-8 %; Svane- 
tians, 1*3 %; of other nationalities there are 6 % of Abkhasians, 
2*6 % of Turks, 2*3 % of Armenians, besides Russians, Jews, 
Greeks, Persians, Kurds, Ossetes and Germans. By religion 
87 % of the population are Greek Orthodox and only to % Mus- 
sulmans. The total population was 933,773 in 1897, of whom 
508,468 were women and 77,702 lived in towns. The estimated 
population in 1906 wus 924,800. The land is excessively sub- 
divided, and, owing to excellent cultivation, fetches very high 
prices. The chief crops are maize, wheat, barley, beans, rye, 
hemp, potatoes and tobacco. Maize, wine and timber are 
largely exported. Some cotton-trees have been planted. The 
vine, olive, mulberry and all sorts of fruit trees are cultivated, as 
also many exotic plants (eucalyptus, cork-oak, camellia, and even 
tea). Manganese ore is the chief mineral, and is extracted for 
export to the extent of 160,000 to 180,000 tons annually, besides 
coal, lead and silver ores, copper, naphtha, some gold, litho- 
graphic stone and marble, i'actories arc still in infancy, but 
silk is spun. A railw^ay runs from the Caspian Sea, via Tiflis and 
the Suram tunnel, to Kutais, and thence to Poti and Batum, and 
from Kutais to the Tkvibuli coal and manganese mines. The 
export of both local produce and goods shipped by rail from 
other ports of Transcaucasia is considerable, Batum and Poti 
being the two chief ports of Caucasia. Kutais is divided into 
seven districts, of which the chief towns, w^ith their popula- 
tions in 1897, Kutais, capital of the province (^.t».); Lailashi 
(834), chief town of I.echgiim, of which Svanetia makes a separate 
administrative unit ; Ozurgeti (4694); Oni, chief town of Racha; 
Senoki (loi); Kvirili, of Sharopnn district; Zugdidi; nnd tw'o 
semi-military districts — Batum (28,512) with Artvin (7000) and 
Sukhum-kaleh (7809). (P. A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

KUTAIS, a town of Russian Caucasia, capital of the govern- 
ment of the same name, 60 tn. by rail E. of Poti and 5 m. from 
the Rion station of the railway between Poti and Tiflis. Pop. 
(1897), 33.492* It is one of the oldest towns of C’aucasia, having 
been the ancient capital (Aea or Kutaea) of Colchis, and later the 
capital of Imeretia (from 792); Procopius mentions it under the 
name of Kotatision. Persians, Mongols, Turks and Russians 
have again and again destroyed the town and its fortress. In 
1810 it became Russian. It is situated on both banks of the 
Rion river, which is spanned by three bridges. Its mo.st re- 
markable building »s the ruined cathedral, erected in the nth 
century by the Bagratids, the ruling dynasty of Georgia, and 
destroyed by the Turks in 1692; it is the most important repre- 
sentative extant of Georgian architecture. The fort, mentioned 
by Procopius, is now a heap of ruins, destroyed by the Russians 
in 1770. The inhabitants make hats and .silks, and trade in 
agricultural produce and wine. On the right bank of the Rion 
is a govemment model garden, with a model farm. 

KUT-BL-AMARA, a small town in Turkish Asia, on the east 
bank of the Tigris (32'' 29' 19" N., 44“ 45' 37^^ E.) at the point 
where the Shatl-el-Hal leaves that stream. It is a coaling 
station of the steamers plying between Basr*^. and Bagdad, and an 
impe^rtant Turkish post for the control of the lower Tij^i.s, 

KUTENAI (Kutonaga), a group of North American Indian 
tribes forming the distinr^t stock of Kitunahan. Their former 
range was British Columbia, along the Kootenay lake and river. 
They were always friendly to the whites and noted for their 
honesty. In 1904 there were some 550 in British Columbia; and 
in 1908 there were 606 on the Flathead Agency, Montana. 

KUTTALAM, or Courtallum, a sanatorium of .southern India, 
in the Tinncvelly district of Madras; pop.(i90i), 1197. Though 
situated only 450 ft. above sea-level, it possesses the climate of a 
much higher elevation, owing to the breezes that reach it through 
a gap in the Ghats. It has long been a favourite resort for 
European visitors, the .season lasting from July to September; 
and it has recently been made more accessible by the opening 
of the railway from Tinnevelly into Travancore. The scenery 
is m ost pic turesque, including a famous waterfall. 

KUTTENBERG (Czech, Kvt^tnd Hora), a town of Bohemia, 
Austria, 45 m. E. by S. of Prague. Pop. (1900), 14,799, niostly 
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Czech. Amongst its buildings are the Gothic five-naved church 
of St Barbara, begun in 1368, the Gothic church of St Jacob (14th 
century)and the Late Gothic Trinity church(end of 1 5th century). 
The Walscher Hof, formerly a royal residence and mint, was 
built at the end of the 13th century, and the Gothic Steineme 
Haus, which since 1849 serves as town hall, contains one of the 
richest archives in Bohemia, The industry includes sugar- 
refining, brewing, the manufacture of cotton and woollen stuffs, 
leather goods and agricultural implements. 

The town of Kuttenberg owes its origin to the silver mines, 
the existence of which can be traced back to the first part of the 
13th century. The city developed with great rapidity, and at 
the outbreak of the Hussite troubles, early in the 14th century, 
was next to Prague the most important in Bohemia, having 
become the favourite residence of several of the Bohemian kings. 
It was here that, on the 18th of January 1419, Wenceslaus IV. 
signed the famous degree of Kuttenberg, by which the Bohemian 
nation was given three votes in the elections to the faculty of 
Prague University as against one for the three other nations.’’ 
In the autumn of the same year Kuttenberg was the scene of 
horrible atrocities. The fierce mining population of the town 
was mainly German, and fanatically Catholic, in contrast with 
Prague, which was Czech and utraquist. By way of repri.sals 
for the Hussite outrages in Prague, the miners of Kuttenberg 
seized on any Hussites they could find, and burned, beheaded or 
threw them alive into the shafts of disused mines. In this way 
1600 people are said to have peri.shed, including the magistrates 
and clergy of the town of Kaufim, wliich the Kuttenbergers had 
taken. In 1420 the emperor Sigismund made the city the base for 
his unsuccessful attack on the Taborites ; Kuttenberg was taken 
by i^iika, and after a tempcraiy reconciliation of the warring 
parties was burned by the imperial troops in 1^22, to prevent its 
falling again into the hands of the Taborites. Zi^-ka none the le.ss 
took the place, and under Bohemian auspices it awoke to a new 
period of prosperity. In 1541 the richest mine was hopelessly 
flooded; in the insurrection of Bohemia against Ferdinand I. 
the city lost all its privileges; repeated visitations of the plague 
and the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War completed its ruin. 
Half-hearted attempts after the peace to repair the ruined mines 
failed; the town became impoverished, and in 1770 was devas- 
tated by fire. The mines w'erc abandoned at the end of the 18th 
century ; one mine was again opened by the government in 1874, 
but the work was discontinued in 1903. 

KUTUSOV IGolenishchev-Kutusov], MIKHAIL LARION- 
OVICH, Prince of Smolensk(i745-i8i3), Ru.ssian field marshal, 
was born on the i6th of September 1745 at St Petersburg, and 
entered the Russian army in 1 759 or 1 760. He saw active service 
in Poland, 1764-69, and against the Turks, 1770-74; lost an 
eye in action in the latter year ; and after that travelled for some 
years in central and western Europe. In 1784 he became major- 
general, in 1787 governor-general of the Crimea; and under 
Suvorov, whose constant companion he became, he won consider- 
able distinction in the Turkish War of 1788-91, at the taking of 
Ochakov, Odessa, Benda and Ismail, and the battles of Rimnik 
and Mashin. He was now (1791) a lieutenant-general, and suc- 
cessively occupied the positions of ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, governor-general of Finland, commandant of the corps 
of cadets at St Petersburg, ambassador at Berlin, and governor- 
general of St Petersburg. In 1805 he commanded the Ru.s.sian 
corps which opposed Napoleon’s advance on Vienna (see 
Napoleonic Campaigns), and won the hard-fought action 
of Durrenstein on the i8th-i9th of November. 

On the eve of Austerlitz {q,v,) he tried to prevent the Allied 
generals from fighting a battle, and when he was overruled took so 
little interest in the event that he fell asleep during the reading of 
the orders. He was, however, present at the battle itself, and was 
wounded. From 1806 to 1811 Kutusov was governor-general 
of Lithuania and Kiev, and in i8ii, being then commander- 
in-chief in the war against the Turks, he was made a prince. 
Shortly after this he was called by the unanimous voice of the 
army and the people to command the army that was retreating 
before Napoleon’s advance. He gave battle at Borodino (g.v.), 


and was defeated, but not decisively, and after retreating to the 
south-west of Moscow, he forced Napoleon to begin the celebrated 
retreat. The old general’s cautious pursuit evoked much criti- 
cism, but at any rate he allowed only a remnant of the Grand Army 
to regain Prussian soil. He was now field marshal and prince of 
Smolensk — this title having been given him for a victory over 
part of the French army at that place in November 1812. Early 
in the following year he carried the war into Germany, took com- 
mand of the allied Russians and Prussians, and prepared to 
raise all central Europe in arms against Napoleon’s domination, 
but before the opening of the campaign he fell ill and died on the 
25th of March 1813 at Bunzlau. Memorials have been erected 
to him at that place and at St Petersburg. 

Mikhailovsky-Danilevski's life of Kutusov (St Petersburg, 1850) 
was translated into French by A. Fizelier (Paris, 1850). 

KUWET (Kuweit, Koweit), a port in Arabia at the north- 
western angle of the Persian Gulf in zq'’ 20' N. and 48’' E., about 
80 m. due S. of Basra and 60 m. S.W. of the mouth of the 
Shat el Arab. The name Kuwet is the diminutive form of Kut, 
a common term in Irak for a walled village; it is also shown in 
some maps as Grane or Grain, a corruption of Kuren, the dimi- 
nutive of Karn, a horn. It lies on the south side of a bay 20 m. 
long and 5 m. wide, the mouth of which is protected by two 
islands, forming a fine natural harbour, with good anchor^e in 
from 4 to 9 fathoms of water. The town has 15,000 inhabitants 
and is clean and well built; the country around being practically 
desert, it depends entirely on the sea and its trade, and its sailors 
have a high reputation as the most skilful and trustworthy on the 
Persian Gulf; while its position as the nearest port to Upper Nejd 
gives it great importance as the port of entry for rice, piece goods, 
&c., and of export for horses, sheep, wool and other products of 
the interior. Kuwet was recommended in 1850 by General F. R. 
Chesney as tlie terminus of his proposed Euphrates Valley railway, 
and since 1898, when the extension of the Anatolian railway to 
Bagdad and the Gulf has been under discussion, attention has 
again been directed to it. An alternative site for the terminus 
has been suggested in Urn Khasa, at the head of the Khor Abd- 
allah, where a branch of the Shat el Arab formerly entered the sea; 
it lies some 20 m. N.E. of Kuwet and separated from it by the 
i.sland of Bubian, which has for some time been in Turkish occupa- 
tion. An attempt by Turkey to occupy Kuwet in 1898 was met 
by a formal protest from Great Britain against any infringement 
of the status quo, and in 1899 Siieikh Mubarak of Kuwet placed 
his interests under British protection. 

The total trade passing through Kuwet in 1904-1905 was 
valued at £160,000. The imports include arms and ammunition, 
piece goods, rice, coffee, sugar, &c.; and the exports, horses, 
pearls, dates, wool, &c. The steamers of the British India 
Steamship Company oall fortnightly. (R. A. W.) 

KUZNETSK^ two towns of Ru.ssia. (1) A town in the govern- 
ment of Saratov, 74 m. by rail east of Penza. It has grown 
rapidly since the development of the railway system in the Volga 
basin. It has manufactures of agricultural machinery and hard- 
ware, in a number of small factories and workshops, besides 
tanneries, rope-works, boot and shoe making in hou.ses, and there 
is considerable trade in sheepskins, grain, s 5 t and wooden goods 
exported to the treeless regions of south-east Russia. Fop. 
(1897), 21,740. (2) A town in West Siberia, in the government of 
Tomsk, 150 m. E.N.E. of Barnaul, on the Upper Tom river, at the 
head of navigation. It has trade in grain, cattle, furs, cedarwood, 
nuts, wax, honey and tallow, and is the centre of a coal-mining 
district. Pop. (1897), 3141. 

KVASS9 or Kwass (a Russian word for “ leaven ”), one of the 
national ^coholic drinks of Russia, and popular also in eastern 
Europe. It is made, by a simultaneous acid and alcoholic 
fermentation, of wheat, rye, barley and buckwheat meal or of 
rye-bread, with the addition of sugar or fruit. It has l)een a 
universal drink in Russia since the i6th century. Though in the 
large towns it is made commercially, elsewhere it is frequently 
an article of domestic production. Kvass is of very low alcoholic 
content (07 to 2*2 %). There are, beside the ordinary kind, 
superior forms of the drink, such as apple or raspberry kvass. 
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KWAKim, a tribe of North American Indians of Wakashan I 
stock. They number about 2000. Formerly the term was 
used of the one tribe in the north-east of Vancouver, but now 
it is the collective name for a mup of Wakashan peoples. 
The Kwakiutl Indians are remarl^ble for their conservatism 
in all matters and specially their adherence to the custom of 
Potlatch, which it is sometimes suggested originated with them. 
Tribal government is in the hands of secret societies. There 
are three social ranks, hereditary chiefs, middle and third 
estates, most of the latter being slaves or their descendants. 
Entry to the societies is forbidden the latter, and can only be 
obtained by the former after torture and fasting. The hamatsa 
or cannibal society is only open to those who have been mem- 
bers of a lower society for eight years. 

KWANQCHOW BAY (Kwangchow Wan), a coaling station 
on the south coast of China, acquired, along with other con- 
cessions, by the French government in April 1898. It is situated 
on the cast side of the peninsula of Lienchow, in the province 
of Kwangtung, and directly north of the island of Hainan. 
It is held on lease for 99 years on similar terms to those by 
which Kiaochow is held by Germany, Port Arthur by Japan, 
and Wei-hai-wei by Great Britain. The cession includes 
the islands lying in the bay; these enclose a roadstead t 8 m. 
long by 6 m. wide, with admirable natural defences and 
a depth at no part of less than 33 ft. The bay forms the 
estuary of the Ma-Ts*e River, navigable by the largest men-of- 
war for 12 m. from the coast. The limits of the concession 
inland were fixed in November 1899. On the left bank of the 
Ma-Ts*e France gained from Kow Chow Fu a strip of territory 
II m. bv 6 m., and on the right bank a strip 15 m. by 11 m. 
from T^i Chow Fu. The country is well populated; the capital 
and chief town is Lei Chow, The cession carries with it full 
territorial jurisdiction during the continuance of the lease. 
In January 1900 it was placed under the authority of the 
governor-general of Indo-China, who in the same month ap- 
pointed a civil administrator over the country, which was 
divided into three districts. The population of the territory is 
about 189,000. A mixed tribunal has been instituted, but the 
local organization is maintained for purposes of administration. 
In addition to the territory acquired, the right has been given 
to connect the bay by railway with the city and harbour of 
Ompon, situated on the west side of the peninsula, and in 
consequence of difficulties which were offered by the provincial 
government on the occasion of taking possession, and which 
compelled the French to have recourse to arms, the latter 
demanded and obtained exclusive mining rights in the three 
adjoining prefectures. Two lines of French steamships call 
at the bay. By reason of the great strategical importance 
of the bay, and the presence of large coal-beds in the near 
neighbourhood, much importance is attached by the French 
to the acquirement of Kwangchow Wan. 

KWANO-Sl, a southern province of China, l)ounded N. 
by Kwei-chow and Hu-nan, E. and S. by Kwang-tung, S. W. 
and W. by French Indo-Chino and Yun-nan. It covers an 
area of 80,000 sq. m. It is the least populous province of China, 
its inhabitants numbering (1908) little over 5,000,000. The 
Skias, an aboriginal race, form two-thirds of the population. 
The provincial capital is Kwei-lin Fu, or City of the Forest 
of Cinnamon Trees, and there are besides ten prefectural cities. 
The province is largely mountainous. The principal rivers 
are the Si-kiang and the Kwei-kiang, or Cinnamon River, 
which takes its rise in the district of Hing-gan, in the north of 
the province, and in the neighbourhood of that of the Siang 
river, which flows northward through Hu-nan to the Tung- 
t*ing Lake. The Kwei-kiang, on the other hand, takes a 
southerly course, and passes the cities of Kwei-lin, Yang-so 
Hien, PW-lc Fu, Chao-p'ing Hicn, and so finds its way to 
Wu-chow Fb, where it joins the waters of the Si-kiang. Another 
considerable river is the Liu-kiang, or Willow River, which 
rises in the mountains inhabited by the Miao-tsze, in Kwei-chow. 
Leaving its source it takes a south-easterly direction, and enters 
Kwang-si, in the district of Hwai-yuen. After encircling the 


city of that name, it flows south as far as Liu-cheng Hien, 
where it forms a junction with the Lung-kiang, or Dragon 
River. Adopting the trend of this last-named stream, which 
has its head-waters in Kwei-chow, the mingled flow passes 
eastward, and farther on in a south-easterly direction, by 
Lai-chow Fu, Wu-suan Hien, and Sin-chow Fu, where it receives 
the waters of the Si-kiang, and thenceforth changes its name 
for that of its affluent. I'he treaty ports in Kwang-si are 
Wuchow Fu, Lung-chow and Nanning Fu. 

KWANG-TUNG, a southern province of China, bounded N, 
by Hu-nan, Kiang-si and Fu-kien, S. and E. by the sea, and 
W. by Kwang-si, It contains an area, including the island 
of Hainan, of 7^,500 sq. m., and is divided into nine prefectures; 
and the population is estimated at about 30,000,000. Us 
name, which signifies east of Kwang,'' is derived, according 
to Chinese writers, from the fact of its being to the east of the 
old province of Hu-kwang, in the same way that Kwang-si 
derives its name from its position to the west of Hu-kwang. 
Kwang-tung extends for more than 600 m. from east to west, 
and for about 420 from north to south. It may be described as a 
hilly region, forming part as it does of the Nan Shan ranges. 
These mountains, speaking generally, trend in a north-east 
and south-westerly direction, and arc divided by valleys of 
great fertility. The principal rivers of the province are the 
Si-kiang, the Pei-kiang, or North River, which rises in the 
mountains to the north of the province, and after a southerly 
course joins the Si-kiang at San-shui Hien; the Tung-kiang, 
or East River, which, after flowing in a south-westerly direction 
from Its source in the north-ea.st of the province, empties 
itself into the estuary which separates the city of Canton from 
the sea ; and the Han River, which runs a north and south course 
across the eastern portion of the province, taking its rise in 
the mountains on the western frontier of Fu-kien and emptying 
itself into the China Sea in the neighbourhood of Swatow. 
Kwang-tung is one of the most productive provinces of the 
empire. Its mineral wealth is very considerable, and the 
soil of the valleys and plains is extremely fertile. The principal 
article of export is silk, which is produced in the district forming 
the river delta, extending from Canton to Macao and having 
its apex at San-shui Hien. Three large coal-fields exist in the 
province, namely, the Shao-chow Fu field in the north; the 
Hwa Hien field, distant about 30 m. from Canton; and the 
west coast field, in the south-west. The last is by far the 
largest of the three and extends over the districts of Wu-ch*uen, 
Tien-pai, Yang-kiang, Yang-chun, Gan-p*ing, K'ai-p'ing, 
Sin-hing, Ho-shan, Sin-hwang, and Sin-ning. The coal from 
the two first-named fields is of an inferior quality, but that in 
the west coast field is of a more valuable kind. Iron ore is found 
in about twenty different districts, notably in Ts'ing-yuen, 
Tsung-hwa, Lung-men, and Lu-feng. None, however, is 
exported in its raw slate, as all which is produced is manu- 
factured in the provime, and principally at Fat-shan, which 
has been called the Birmingham of China. The Kwang-tung 
coast abounds with islands, the largest of which is Hainan, 
wliich forms part of the prefecture of K'iung-chow Fu. This 
island extends for aliout too m. from north to south and the 
same distance from east to west. The southern and eastern 
portions of Hainan are mountainous, but on the north there is a 
plain of some extent. Gold is found in the central part ; and 
sugar, coco-nuts, betel-nuts, birds’ nests, and agar agar, or sea 
vegetable, are among the other products of the island. Canton, 
Swatow, K*iung-chow (in Hainan), Pakhoi, San-shui are among 
the treaty ports. Three ports in the province have been ceded 
or leased to foreign powers — Macao to Portugal, Hong-Kong 
(with Kowloon) to Great Britain, and Kwangchow to France. 

KWANZA (CoANZA or Quanza), a river of West Africa, 
with a course of about 700 m, entirely within the Portuguese 
territory of Angola. The source lies in about 13® 40' S., 17® 
30' E. on the Bihe plateau, at an altitude of over 5000 ft. It 
runs first N.E. and soon attains fairly large dimensions. Just 
north of 12° it is about 60 yds. wide and 13 to 16 ft. deep. 
From this point to 10° it flows N. W., receiving ^nany tributaries, 
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especially the Luando from the east. In about and at 
intervals durij^ its westerly passage through the outer plateau 
escarpments, its course is broken by rapids, the river flowing 
in a well-defined valley flanked by higher ground. The lowest 
fall is that of Kambamba, or Livingstone, with a drop of 70 ft. 
Thence to the sea, a distance of some 160 m., it is navigable 
by small steamers, though very shallow in the dry season, 
'rhe river enters the sea in 9® 15' S., 13® 20' E., 40 m. S. of 
Loanda. There is a shifting bar at its mouth, difficult to 
cross, but the river as a waterway has become of less importance 
since the fertile district in its middle basin has been served by 
the railway from Loanda to Ambaca. (See Angola.) 

KWEI-CHOW) a scuth-westem province of China, bounded 
N. by Sze-ch uen, E. by Hu-nan, S. by Kwang-si, and W. by 
Vun-nan. It contains 67,000 sq. m., and has a population 
of about 8,000,000. Kwei-yang Fu is the provincial capital, 
and besides this there are eleven prefectural cities in the pro- 
vince. With the exception of plains in the neighbourhood 
of Kwei-yang Fu, Ta-ting Fu, and Tsun-i Fu, in the central and 
northern regions, the province may be described as mountain- 
ous. I’he mountain ranges in the south are largely inhabited 
by Miao-tsze, who are the original owners of the soil and have 
been constantly goaded into a state of rebellion by the oppression 
to which they have been subjected by the Chinese officials. 
To this disturbing cause was added another in i86t by the spread 
of the Mahommedan rebellion in Yim-nan into some of the 
south-western districts of the province. The devastating 
effects of these civil wars were most disastrous to the trade 
and the prosperity of Kwei-chow. The climate is by nature 
unhealthy, the supply of running water being small, and that 
of stagnant water, from which arises a fatal malaria, being 
considerable. The agricultural products of the province are 
very limited, and its chief wealth lies in its minerals. Copper, 
silver, lead and zinc are found in considerable quantities, 
and as regards quicksilver, Kwei-chow is probably the richest 
country in the world. This has been from of old the chief 
product of the province, and the belt in which it occurs extends 
through the whole district from south-west to north-east. One 
of the principal mining districts is K’ai Chow, in the prefecture 
of Kwei-yang Fu, and this district has the advantage of being 
situated near Hwang-p’ing Chow, from which place the products 
can be conveniently and cheaply shipped to Hankow. Cinna- 
bar, realgar, orpiment and coal form the rest of the mineral 
products of Kwei-chow, Wild silk is another valuable article 
of export. It is chiefly manufactured in the prefecture of 
Tsun~i Fu. 

K YAUKP YU) a district in the Arakan division of Ix)wcr Burma, 
on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. It consists of, first, a 
strip of mainland along the Bay of Bengal, extending from the 
An pass, across the main range, to the Ma-I River, and, secondly, 
the large islands of Ramree and Clheduba, with many others to 
the south, lying off the coast of Sandoway. The mainland in the 
north and cast is highly mountainous and forcst-clad, and the 
lower portion is cut up into numerous islands by a network 
of tidal creeks. Between the mainland and Ramree lies a group 
of islands separated by deep, narrow, salt-water inlets, forming 
the north-eastern shore of Kyaukpyu harbour, which extends for 
nearly 30 m. along Ramree in a .south-easterly direction, and 
has an average breadth of 3 m. The principal mountains are the 
Arakan Yomas, which send out spurs and sub-spurs almost to 
the sea-coast. The An pass, an important trade route, rises to 
a height of 4664 ft. above sea-level. The Dha-let and the An 
rivers are navigable by large boats for 25 and 45 m. respec- 
tively. Above these distances they are mere mountain torrents. 
Large forests of valuable timber cover an area of about 650 
sq. m. Kyaukpyu contains numerous “ mud volcanoes,'* from 
which marsh gas is frequently discharged, with occasional issue 
of flame. The largest of these is situatw in the centre of Chedubs 
island. Earth-oil wells exist in several places in the district. 
The oil when brought to the surface has the appearance of a 
whitish-blue water, which gives out brilliant straw-coloured rays, 
and emits a strong pungent odour. Limestone, iron and coat 


are also found. Area, 4387 .sq. m,; pop. (1901); 168,827, showing 
an increase in the dec^e of 2-3 %. 

The chief town, Kyaukpyu, had a population in 1901 of 3x45. 
It has a municipal committee of twelve members, three ex 
and nine appointed by the local government, and there is a third- 
class district gaol. Kyaukpyu is a port under the Indian Ports 
Act (X. of 2889), and the steamers of the British India Naviga- 
tion Company call there once a week going and coming between 
Rangoon and Calcutta. 

KYAUKSfi,a district in the Meiktila division of Upper Burma, 
with an area of 1274 sq. m., and a population in 190Z of 
141,253. It is also known as the Ko~kayaing^ so called from the 
I original nine canals of the district. It consists of a generally 
level strip running north and south at the foot of the Shan Hills, 
and of a hilly region ri.sing up the.se hills to the east, and includ- 
ing the Yeyaman tract, which lies between 21*’ 30' and 21® 40' N. 
and 96® 15' and 96® 45' E., with peaks rising to between 4500 
and 5000 ft. This tract is rugged and scored by ravines, and is 
very sparsely inhabited. The Panlaung and Zawgyi rivers from 
the Shan States flow through the district and are utilized for the 
numerous irrigation canals. Notwithstanding this, much timber 
is floated down, and the Panlaung is navigable for small boats all 
the year round. Rain is very scarce, but tlie canals supply ample 
water for cultivation and all other purposes. They are said to 
have been dug by King Nawiaht& in 1092. He is alleged to have 
completed the system of nine canals and weirs in three years* 
time. Others have been constructed since the annexation of 
Upper Burma. At that time many were in serious disrepair, but 
most of them have been greatly improved by the construction 
of proper regulators and sluices. Two-thirds of the population 
arc dependent entirely on cultivation for their support, and this 
is mainly rice on irrigated land. In the Yeyaman tract the 
chief crop is rice. The great majority of the population is pure 
Burmese, but in the hills there are a good many Danus, a cross 
between Shans and Burmese. The railway runs through the 
centre of the rice-producing area, and feeder roads open up the 
country as far as the Shan foot-hills. The greater part of the 
district consists of state land, the cultivators being tenants of 
government, but there is a certain amount of hereditary freehold. 

Kyauks£ town is situated on the Zawgyi River and on the 
Rangoon-Mandalay railway line, and is well laid out in regular 
.streets, covering an area of about a square mile. It has a popula- 
tion (1901) of 5420, mostly Burmese, with a colony of Indian 
traders. Above it are some bare rocky hillocks, picturesquely 
studded with pagodas. 

KYD) THOMAS (1558-1594), one of the most important of the 
English Elizabethan dramatists who preceded Shakespeare. 
Kyd remained until the last decade of the 19th century in what 
appeared likely to be impenetrable obscurity. Even his name 
was forgotten until Thomas Hawkins about 1773 discovered it in 
connexion with The Spanish Tragedy in Thomas Heywood*s 
Apologie for Actors. But by the industry of English and German 
scholars a great deal of light has since been thrown on his life 
and writings. He was the son of Francis Kyd, citizen and scri- 
vener of London, and was baptized in the church of St Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard Street, on the 6th of November 1558. His 
motJier, who survived her son, was named Agnes, or In 

October 1565 Kyd entered the newly founded Merchant Taylors* 
School, where Ei^und Spenser and perliaps Thomas Lodge were 
at different times his school-feUows. It is thought that Kyd did 
not proceed to either of the universities; he ^parently followed, 
soon after leaving school, his father*s business as a scrivener. 
But Nashe describes him as a shifting companion that ran 
through every art and throve by none.*’ He showed a fairly wide 
range of reading in Latin. Tl^ author on whom he draws most 
freely is Seneca, but there are many reminiscences, and ocoasioo- 
ally mistransladons of other authors. Nashe contemptuously 
said that ** English Seneca read by candlelight yeddes many good 
sentences,** no doubt exaggerating his indebtedness to Thomas 
NewtQn*s translation. Jolm Lyly had a more marked influence 
on his manner than any of his contemporaries. It is believed that 
he produced his famous play, TkeSpini^ Trogoiy, between 1 584 
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and 1589, the quarto in the British Museum (which is probably 
earlier tl^n the Gottingen and Ellesmere quartos^ dated 1 594 
and 1599) is undated, and the play was licensed for the press in 
159** The full title runs, The Spanish Tragedie containing Oie 
Lamentable End of Don Horatio and BeUimperia ; with the Pitiful 
Death of OH Hieronimo, and the play is commonly referred to by 
H^slowe and other contemporaries as Hieronimo. This drama 
enjoyed all through the age of Elizabeth and even of James I. 
and Charles I. so unflagging a success that it has been styled the 
most popular of all old English plays. Certain expressions in 
Nashe^s preface to the 1589 ^ition of Robert Greene’s Menaphon 
may be said to have started a whole world of speculation with 
regard to Kyd’s activity. Much of this is still very puzzling; nor 
is it really understood why Ben Jonson called him “ sporting 
Kyd.” In 1592 there was added a sort of prologue to The Spanish 
Tragedy, called The First Part of Jeronimo^ or The Warres of 
Portugal, not printed till 1605. Professor Boas ('oncludes that 
Kyd had nothing to do with this melodramatic production, which 
gives a different version of the story and presents Jeronimo 
as little more than a buffoon. On the other hand, it becomes 
more and more certain that what German criticism calls the Ur- 
Hamlet, the original draft of the tragedy of the prince of Denmark, 
was a lost work by Kyd, probably composed by him in 1587. 
This theory has been ver)' elaborately worked out by Professor 
Sarrazin, and confirmed by Professor Boas; these scholars are 
doubtless right in holding that traces of Kyd’s play survive in 
the first two acts of the 1603 first quarto of Hamlet, but they 
probably go too far in attributing much of the adual language 
of the last three acts to Kyd. Kyd’s next work was in all prob- 
ability the tragedy of Soliman and Perseda, ^vrittcn perhaps in 
1588 and licensed for the press in 1592, which, although anony- 
mous, is assigned to liim on strong internal evidence by Mr Boas. 
No copy of the first edition has come down to us; but it was re- 
printed, after Kyd’s death, in 1599. In the summer or autumn 
of 1590 Kyd seems to have given up writing for the stage, and 
to have entered the service of an unnamed lord, who employed 
a troop of “ players.” Kyd was probably the private secretary 
of this nobleman, in whom Professor Boas sees Robert Radcliffe, 
afterwards fifth earl of Sussex. To the wife of the carl (Bridget 
Morison of Cassiobury) Kyd dedicated in the last year of his fife 
his translation of Garnier’s Cornelia (1594), to the dedication of 
which he attached his initials. Two prose works of the dramatist 
have survived, a treatise on domestic economy, The Householder's 
Philosophy, translated from the Italian of Tasso {is^)\ and a 
sensational account of The Most Wicked and Secret Murdering of 
John Breiver, Goldsmith (1592). His name is written on the 
title-page of the unique copy of the last-named pamphlet at 
I-ambeth, but probably not by his hand. That many of Kyd’s 
plays and poems have been lost is proved by the fact that frag- 
ments exist, attributed to him, which ore found in no sur\dving 
context. Towmds the close of his life Kyd was brought into 
relations with Marlowe. It would seem tliat in 1590, soon after 
he entered the service of his nobleman, Kyd formed this acquaint- 
ance. If he is to be believed, he shrank at once from Marlowe as a 
man “ intemperate and of a cruel heart ” and ” irreligious.” This, 
iKiwever, was said by Kyd with the rope round bis neck, and is 
scarcely consistent with a good deal of apparent intimacy between 
him and Marlowe, When, in May 1593, tlie ” lewd libels ” and 
” blasphemies ” of Marlowe came before the notice of the Star 
Chamber, Kyd was immediately arrested, papers of his having 
been found ” shuflied ” with some of Marlowe’s, who was im- 
prisoned a week later. A visitation on Kyd’s papers was made 
in consequence of his having attached a seditious libel to the 
wall of the Dutch churchyard in Austin Friars. Of this he was 
innocent, but there was found in his chamber a paper of “ vile 
heretical conceits denying the deity of Jesus Christ.” Kyd was 
arrested and put to the torture in Bridewell. He asserted that 
he knew nothing of this document and tried to shift the responsi- 
bility of it upon Marlowe, but he was kept in prison until after 
the death of that poet (June 1, 1593). When he was at length 
dismissed, his patron refused to take him back into his service. 
He fell into utter destitution, and sank under the weight of “ bitter 


times and privy broken passions.” He must have died late In 
1594, and on the 30th of December of that year his parents re*^ 
nounced their administration of the goods of their deceased son, 
in a document of great importance discovered by IVofessor Schick. 

The importance of Kyd, as the pioneer in the wonderful move- 
ment of secular drama in England, gi\'es great interest to his 
works, and are now able at lost to assert what many critics 
have Jong conjectured, that he takes in that movement the position 
of a leader and almost of an inventor. Regarded from this point 
of view, The Spanish Tragedy is a work of extraordinary value, 
since it is the earliest specimen of effective stage poetry existing 
in English literature. It had been preceded only by the pageant- 
poems of Peele and Lyly, in which all that constitutes in the 
modem sense theatrical technique and effective construction 
was entirely absent. These gifts, in which the whole power of 
the theatre as a place of general entertainment was to consist, 
were supplied earliest among English playwrights to Kyd, and 
were first exercised by him, so far as we can see, in 1 586. This, 
then, is a more or less definite starting date for Elizabethan drama, 
and of peculiar value to its historians. Curiously enough, The 
Spanish Tragedy, which was the earliest stage-play of the great 
period, was also the most popular, and held its own right through 
the careers of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and Fletcher. It was 
not any shortcoming in its harrowing and exciting plot, but the 
tameness of its archaic versification, which probably led in 1602 
to its receiving ” additions,” which have been a great stumbling- 
block to the critics. It is known that Ben Jonson was paid for 
these additional scenc.s, hut they are extremely unlike all other 
know'n writings of his, and several scholars have independently 
conjectured that John Webster wrote them. Of Kyd himself it 
seems needful to point out that neither the Germans nor even 
Professor Boas seems to realize how little definite merit his poetry 
has. He is important, not in himself, but as a pioneer. I'hc 
influence of Kyd is marked on all the immediate predecessors of 
Shakespeare, and the bold way in which scenes of violent crime 
were treated on the Elizabethan stage appears to be directl}' 
ov/ing to the example of Kyd’s innovating genius. His relation 
to Hamlet has already been noted, and Titus Andronirus presents 
and exaggerates so many of his (characteristics that Mr Sidney 
Lee and others have supfiosed that tragedy to be a work of Kyd’s 
touched up by Shakespeare. Professor Boas, however, brings 
cogent objections against this theory, founding them on what he 
considers the imitative inferiority of Titus Andronicus to The 
Spanish Tragedy, 'rifc (ierniun critics have pushed too far their 
attempt to find indications of Kyd’s influence on later plays 
of Shaktespeare. The extraordinary interest felt for Kyd in 
Germany is explained by the fact that The Spanish Tragedy was 
long the best known of all Elizabethan plays abrond. It was 
acted at Frankfort in 1601, and published .soon afterwards at 
Nuremberg. It continued to be a stock piece in Germany until 
the beginning of the iSlli century; it was equally popular in 
Holland, and potent in its effect upon Dutch dramatic literature. 

Kyd's works were first c(.>Uccted and Ins Hie written by Professor 
F, S. Boas in 1901. Of modern editions of The Spanish Tragedy may 
be mentioned that l)y Professor J. M. Manly in Specimens of the 
Pre- Shakespearean Drama, vol. ii. (Boston, 1897). and by J. Schick 
in the Temple Dramatists (1898). See also Cornelia (cd. H. Gassner, 
1894); C. Markschcffel, T.Kyd's TragOdien (1885); Gregor Sarrazin, 
Thomas Kyd und scin Kreis (1892) ; (i. O. Fleischer, “ Bemerkungen 
liber Thomas Kyd's Spanish Tragedy" (J ahreshericht der Drei-Kdnig- 
schule su Dresden- Heusiadt J. Schick, "T. Kyd's Spanish 

Tragedy " {Literarhistorische Porschungen, vol. 19, and 

R. Koppel, in Prolss, Altengl. Theater (vol. i., 1904). (E. G.) 

KYFFHAUSER, a double line of hills in Thuringia, Germany. 
The northern part looks steeply down upon the valley of the 
Godenc Aue, and is crowned by two ruined castles, Rothenburg 
(1440 ft.) on the west, and Kyffhausen (1542 ft.) on the east. 
The latter, built probably in the loth century, was frequently 
the residence of the Hohenstaufen emperors, and was finally 
destroyed in the i6th century. The existing ruins are those of the 
Oberburg with its tower, and of the Unterburg with its chapel. 
The hill is surmounted by an imposing monument to the emperor 
William L, the equestrian statue of the emperor being 31 
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high and the height of the whole 210 ft. This was erected 
in 1896. According to an old and popular legend, the emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa sits asleep beside a marble table in the 
interior of the mountain, surrounded by his knights, awaiting 
the destined day when he shall awaken and lead the united 
peoples of Germany against her enemies, and so inaugurate 
an era of unexampled glory. But G. Vogt has advanced cogent 
reasons (see Hist. Zeitschrift, xxvi. 131-187) for believing 
that the real hero of the legend is the other great Hohen- 
staufen emperor, Frederick 11 ., not Frederick I. Around 
him gradually crystallized the hopes of the German peoples, 
and to him they looked for help in the hour of their sorest need. 
But this is not the only legend of a slumbering future deliverer 
which lives on in Germany. Similar hopes cling to the memory 
of Charlemagiie, sleeping in a hill near Paderbom; to that of the 
Saxon hero Widukind, in a hill in Westphalia; to Siegfried, in the 
hill of Geroldseck; and to Henry I., in a hill near Goslar. 

See Richter, Das deuiseke Kyffhdusergebirge (Eisleben, 1S76); 
Lemcke, Der deutsche Kaiseriraum und der Kyffhduser (Magdeburg, 
1887) ; and Fiihrer durch das Kyfjhdusefgebirge (Sangerhausen, 1891) ; 
Baltzer, Das Kyffhduser gebirge (Hudolstadt, 1882); A. Fulda, Die 
Kyffhduser sa^ (Sangerhausen, 1889) ; and Ancmuller, Kyffhduser und 
Roihenhurg (Detmold, 1892). 

KYNASTON, EDWARD {c. 1640-1706), English actor, was 
born in London and first appeared in Rhodes’s company, having 
been, like Betterton, a clerk in Rhodes’s book-shop before he 
set up a company in the Cockpit in Drury Lane. Kynaston 
was probably the last and certainly the best of the male actors 
of female parts, for which his personal beauty admirably fitted 
him. His last female part was Evadne in The Maid's Tragedy 
in 1661 with Killigrew’s company. In 1665 he was playing 
important male parts at Covent Garden. He joined Betterton 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1695, which he received less 
important roles, retiring in 1^9. He died in 1706, and was 
buried on the i8th of January. 

KYNETON, a town of Dalhousie county, Victoria, Australia, 
on the river Campaspe, 56 m. by rail N.N.W. of Melbourne. 
Pop. (1901), 3274. It is the centre of a prosperous agricul- 
tural and pastoral district. Important stock sales and an 
annual exhibition of stock arc held. There are, moreover, 
some rich gold quartz reefs in the neighbourhood. Kyncton 
lies at an elevation of 1687 ft., and the scenery of the distri(!t, 
which includes some beautiful waterfalls, attracts visitors in 
summer. 

KYOSAI, SHO-FU (1831-1889), Japanese painter, was bom 
at Koga in the province of Shimotsuke, Japan, in 1831. After 
working for a short time, as a boy, with Kuniyoshi, he received 
his artistic training in the studio of Kan 5 DOhaku, but soon 
abandoned the formal traditions of his master for the greater 
freedom of the popular school. During the political ferment 
which produced and followed the revolution of 1867, Kyfxsai 
attained a considerable reputation as a caricaturist. He was 
three times arrested and imprisoned by the authorities of the 
shogunatc. Soon after the assumption of effective power by the 
mikado, a great congress of painters and men of letters was held, 
at which Kydsai was present. He again expressed his opinion 
of the new movement m a caricature, which had a great popular j 
success, but also brought him into the hands of the police — | 
this time of the opposite party. Kydsai must be considered i 
the greatest successor of Hokusai (of whom, however, he was 
not a pupil), and as the first political caricaturist of Japan. 
His work — like his life— is somewhat wild and undisciplined, I 
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and occasionally smacks of the sake cup.” But if he did 
not possess Hokusai’s dignity, power and reticence, he sub- 
stituted an exuberant fancy, which always lends interest to 
draughtsmanship of very great technical excellence. In 
addition to his caricatures, Kydsai painted a large number 
of pictures and sketches, often choosing subjects from the 
folk-lore of his country. A fine collection of these works is 
preserved in the British Museum; and there are also good 
examples in the National Art Library at South Kensington^ 
and the Mus^e Guimet at Paris. Among his illustrated books 
may be mentioned Yehon Taka^kagami, Illustrations of Hawks 
(5 vols., 1870, &c.); Kydsai Gwafu (1880); Kydsai Dongwa ; 
Kydsai Raku-gwai Kydsai Riaku^gfwa; Kydsai Mangfva (1881); 
Kydsai Suigwa (1882); and Kydsai Gwaden (1887). The latter 
is illustrated by him under the name of l^wanabe Tdyoku, 
and two of its four volumes are devoted to an account of his 
own art and life. He died in 1889. 

I Sec Guimet (£.) and Regamey (F.), Promenades japonaises (Paris, 

I 1880) ; Anderson (W.), Catalogue of Japanese Painting in the British 
! Museum (London, 7:886); Mortimer Menpes, A Personal View of 
Japanese Art: A Lesson from Kydsai,'* Magazine of Art (1888). 

(E. F. S.) 

KYRIE (in full kyrie cleison, or eleeson^ Gr. Kvpit iXtrftrov; cf. 
Ps. exxii. 3, Matt. xv. 22, &c., meaning “ I-ord, have mercy ”), 
the words of petition used at the beginning of the Mass and in 
other offices of the Eastern and Roman Churches. In the 
I Anglican Book of Common Prayer the Kyrie is introduced 
; into the orders for Morning and Evening Prayer, and also, with 
an additional petition, as a response made by the congregation 
I after the reading of each of the Ten Commandments at the 
I opening of the Communion Service. These responses are 
I usually sung, and the name Kyrie is thus also applied to their 
I musical setting. In the Lutlieran ('hurch the Kyrie is still 
said or sung in the original Greek. ” Kyrielle,” a shortened 
form of Kyrie eleison, is applied to eight-syllabled four-line Verses, 
the last line in each verse being repeated as a refrain. 

KYRLE, JOHN (1637-1724), ”the Man of Ross,’= English 
I philanthropist, was born in the parish of Dymock, Gloucester- 
j shire, on the 22nd of May 1637. His father was a barrister 
I and M.P., and the family had lived at Ross, in Herefordshire, 
for many generations. He was educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and having succeeded to the property at Ross took 
up his abode there. In everything that concerned the welfare 
of the little town in which he lived he took a lively interest — 
in the education of the children, the distribution of alms, in 
improving and embellishing the town. He delighted in mediating 
between those who had quarrelled and in preventing lawsuits. 
He was generous to the poor and spent all he had in good works. 
He lived a great deal in the open air working with the labourers 
on his farm. He died on the 7th of November 1724, and was 
buried in the chancel of Ross Church. His memory is pre- 
.served by the Kyrie Society, founded in 1877, to better the 
lot of working people, by laying out parks, encouraging house 
decoration, window gardening and flower growing. Ross was 
eulogized by Pope in the third Moral Epistle (1732), and by 
Coleridge in an early poem (1794). 

KYSHTYM, a town of Russia, in the government of Perm, 
56 m. by rail N.N.W. of Chelyabinsk, on a river of the same 
name which connects two lakes. Pop. (1897), 12,331. The 
official name is Verkhne-Kyshtymskiy-Zavod, or Upper Kyshtym 
Works, to distinguish it from the Lower (Nizhne) Kyshtym 
Works, situated two miles lower down the same river. 
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